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ADMIRTISEMENT  TO  THIS  EDITION. 


In  my  first  edition  of  this  work,  in  5  vols.  8vo.,  1831,  besides  endeavour- 
ing to  elucidate  the  many  obscurities  which  Mr.  Boswell  had  designedly 
left  or  which  the  lapse  of  time  had  created,  I  hazarded  the  experiment  of 
inlaying  upon  the  text  such  passages  from  the  other  biographers  of 
Johnson  as  seemed  necessary  to  fill  up  the  long  and  frequent  chasms 
which  exist  in  Boswell's  narrative.  This  plan  afibrded  a  more  com- 
plete view  of  Johnson's  life,  though  it  gave,  I  must  own,  a  less  perfect 
one  of  Boswelts  work.  It  had,  also,  as  I  originally  feared,  '^a  con- 
fused and  heterogeneous  appearance  "  —  with  the  further  disadvantage 
of  not  completely  fulfilling  its  object,  —  for  the  materials  turned 
out  to  be  too  copious  to  admit  of  a  thorough  incorporation.  On  the  whole, 
then,  the  publisher  thought  it  better  in  a  second  edition,  8  vols.  12mo., 
1835,  to  omit  from  the  text  all  extracts  from  other  works ;  which  were 
either  distributed  into  the  notes,  or  collected  into  two  supplemental 
volumes  (the  9th  and  10th)  under  the  title  of  Joiinsoniana  —  Boswell's 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  Johnson's  own  Letters,  his  Notes  of  a  Tour  in 
Wales,  and  extracts  from  his  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  being  only 
excepted.  That  edition  included  some  corrections  and  many  additions  of 
my  own ;  but  it  was  carried  through  the  press  by  the  late  Mr.  Wright, 
(editor  of  the  Parliamentary  History,  the  Cavendish  Debates,  &c.)  who 
selected  the  Johnsoniana,  broke  the  narrative  into  chapters,  and  added 
some  notes,  which  I  have  now  marked  with  his  name. 

The  present  edition  is  formed  on  the  same  principle,  for,  in  addition 
to  every  other  motive,  its  shape  and  size  required  as  much  compression 
as  possible.  Boswell's  text  is,  therefore,  uninterrupted ;  but  I  have  re- 
tained the  most  important  biographical  extracts  from  the  Thrale  cor- 
respondence, and  have  even  found  room  for  a  few  more  original  letters. 
I  have  also  added  several  new  notes,  and  have  abridged,  altered,  and 
I  hope  improved,  many  of  the  old  ones.  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that 
I  have  corrected  all  former  errors,  but  I  have  at  least  diligently  endea- 
voured to  do  RO.  As  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  my  original 
edition  revived,  and  in  some  respects  extended,  the  public  interest  in 
Boswell's  delightful  work,  I  can  desire  no  more  than  that  my  present 
revision  may  tend  to  maintain  it. 

J.  W.  Croker. 

September,  1847. 
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PREFACE  TO  MR.  CROKER'S  EDITION.' 


It  were  superflaous  to  expatiate  on  the  merits, 
at  least  as  a  source  of  amusement,  of  BoswelFs 
Lkte  or  Johnson.  Whatever  doubts  may 
have  existed  as  to  the  prudence  or  the  pro- 
priety of  the  original  publication — however 
naturfdly  private  confidence  was  alarmed,  or 
individual  vanity  oflfendcd,  the  voices  of  criti- 
cism and  complaint  were  soon  drowned  in  the 
general  applause.  And  no  wonder — the  work 
combines  within  itself  the  four  most  entertain- 
ing classes  of  writing  —  biography,  memoirs, 
fiunjliar  letters,  and  that  assemblage  of  literary 
anecdotes  which  the  French  have  taught  us  to 
distinguish  by  the  termination  Ana. 

It  was  originally  received  with  an  eagerness 
and  relished  with  a  zest  which  undoubtedly 
were  sharpened  by  the  curiosity  which  the  un- 
expected publication  of  the  words  and  deeds 
of  so  many  persons  still  living  could  not  but 
excite.  But  this  motive  has  gradually  become 
weaker,  and  may  now  be  said  to  be  extinct ; 
yet  we  do  not  find  that  the  popularity  of  the 
work,  though  somewhat  changed  in  quality,  is 
really  diminished ;  and  as  the  interval  which 
separates  us  from  the  actual  time  and  scene 
increases,  so  appear  to  increase  the  interest 
and  delight  which  we  feel  at  being  introduced, 
as  it  were,  into  that  distinguished  society  of 
which  Dr.  Johnson  formed  the  centre,  and  of 
which  his  biographer  is  the  historian. 

But  though  every  year  thus  adds  to  the  in- 
terest and  instruction  which  this  work  affords, 
something  is,  on  the  other  hand,  deducted 
from  the  amusement  which  it  gives,  by  the 
gradoal  obscurity  that  time  throws  over  the 
persons  and  incidents  of  private  life :  many 
circumstances  known  to  all  the  world  when 
Mr.  Boswell  wrote  are  already  obscure  to  the 
best  informed,  and  wholly  forgotten  by  the  rest 
of  mankind.* 

For  instance,  when  he  relates  (p.  69.) 
that  a  ^  great  personage "  called  the  English 
Divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 


I  A  few  ili|(ht  alCerationf  hare  been  made  In  the  orlgtnal 
preface,  to  suit  It  to  the  present  edition.  ->  1B47. 

3  "  Dr.  Johnson  talked  with  approtmtlon  of  an  Intended 
edition  of  the  Sprrto/or,  with  notes.  He  observed  that  all 
worlis  which  descril)e  manners  require  notes  In  sixty  or 
•erenty  years  or  less,"  |io«/,  p.  219.  And  Dean  Swift  wrote 
to  Pope  on  the  subject  or  the  Dunciad,  '*  I  could  wish  the 
notes  to  be  very  large  in  what  relates  to  the  persons  con> 
cemed  ;  for  I  hare  long  observed,  that  twenty  miles  from 
London  nobody  understands  hints,  initial  letters,  or  town 
tacts  or  passages,  and  m  aftw  yean  not  even  those  who  live 
in  London."—  LeU.  16.  July,  1728. 

*  Mr.  Boswell  confesses  that  he  has  sometimes  been  In- 
fluenced by  the  suluequent  conduct  of  persons  In  exhibiting 
or  suppressing  Dr.  Johnson's  unfarourable  opinion  of  them. 
—  See  the  cases  of  Lord  Monboddo,  p.  200.,  and  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  p.  'JOi. ;  and  it  Is  to  be  feared   he  has  some. 


turies  **  Oianig,**  we  conclude  that  George  HI. 
was  the  great  personage ;  but  all  my  in- 
quiries (and  some  of  His  Majesty*s  illustrious 
i'amily  have  condescended  to  permit  these  in- 
quiries to  extend  even  to  them)  have  failed  to 
ascertain  to  what  person  or  on  what  occasion 
that  happy  expression  was  used. 

Again  :  When  Mr.  Bosweirs  capricious  deli- 
cacy induced  him  to  suppress  names  and  to 
substitute  such  descriptions  as  "  an  eminent 
friend,"  "  a  young  gentleman,'*  "  a  distinguished 
orator,"  these  were  well  understood  by  the 
society  of  the  day ;  but  it  is  become  necessary 
to  apprise  the  reader  of  our  times,  that  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Fox  were  re- 
spectively meant.  Nor  is  it  always  easy  to 
appropriate  Mr.  BoswelFs  circumlocutory  de- 
signations. It  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  that  several  of  them  have  become 
so  obscure  that  even  the  surviving  members  of 
the  Johnsonian  Society  were  unable  to  recollect 
who  were  meant,  and  it  was  on  one  of  these 
occasions  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  told 
me  that  "  my  work  had^  at  leasts  not  come  too 


soon. 


Mr.  Boswell's  delicacy  is  termed  capricious, 
because  he  is  on  some  occasions  candid  even  to 
indiscretion,  and  on  others  unaccountably 
mysterious.  In  the  report  of  a  conversation 
he  will  clearly  designate  half  the  interlocutors, 
while  the  other  half,  without  any  apparent  rea- 
son, he  casts  into  studied  obscurity. 

Considering  himself  to  be  (as  he  certainly 
has  been  to  a  greater  degree  than  he  could 
have  contemplated)  one  of  the  distributors  of 
fame,  he  has  sometimes  indulged  his  partialities 
or  prejudices'  by  throwing  more  or  less  light, 
and  lights  more  or  less  favourable,  on  the  dif- 
ferent persons  of  his  scene ;  some  of  whom  he 
obtrudes  into  broad  day,  while  others  he  only 
^^ adumbrates**  by  imperfect  allusions.  But 
many,  even  of  those  the  most  clearly  desig- 
nated and  spoken  of  as  familiar  to  every  eye 


times  done  so  without  confessing,  perhaps  without  being 
conscious,  of  the  prejudice.  On  the  other  nand,  he  is  some- 
times more  amiably  guilty  of  extenuation,  as  In  the  instnnces 
of  Doctors  Robertson  and  Seattle,  pp.  181  191.  244.  and  25S. 

It  Is  not  cany  to  explain  why  Mr.  Boswell  was  unfavourably 
disposed  towards  old  Sheridan  and  Goldsmith,  though  the 
bius  is  obvious ;  but  wholly  unaccountaUlo  are  the  frequent 
ridicule  and  censure  which  he  delighted  to  provoke  and  to 
r.'cord  against  the  amiable  Bennet  Langton.  This  is,  I 
think,  more  apparent  latterly :  though  he  still  generally  de- 
signates him  by  some  kindly  epithet. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Boswell  intimately  have  Informed  me 
(as  indeed iie  himself  involuntarily  does)  that  his  vanity  was 
very  sensitive,  and  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  personal  pique 
tinged  many  passages  of  his  lKX>k,  which,  whenever  I  could 
trace  it,  1  have  not  failed  to  notice. 
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and  ear,  have  already  lived  their  day,  and  are 
hardly  to  be  heard  of  except  in  this  work. 
Yet  thiB  work  most  be  r^^d  with  imper- 
fect pleasure,  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  those  more  than  half-forgotten  per- 
sons. 

Facts,  too,  fade  from  memory  as  well  as 
names ;  and  fashions  and  follies  are  still  more 
transient.  But,  in  a  book  mainly  composed  of 
familiar  conversation,  how  large  a  portion  must 
bear  on  the  facts,  the  follies,  and  the  fashions 
of  the  time  I 

To  clear  up  these  obscurities  —  to  supply 
these  deficiencies  —  to  retrieve  obsolete  and  to 
collect  scattered  circumstances  —  and  so  to 
restore  to  the  work  as  much  as  possible  of  its 
original  clearness  and  freshness,  were  the  main 
objects  of  the  present  Editor.  I  am  but  too 
well  aware  how  unequal  I  am  to  the  task,  and 
how  imperfectly  I  have  accomplished  it  But 
as  the  time  was  rapidly  passing  away  in  which 
any  aid  could  be  expected  from  the  contempo- 
raries of  Johnson,  or  even  of  Boswell,  I  deter- 
mined to  undertake  the  work — believing  that, 
however  ill  I  might  perform  it,  I  should  still 
do  it  better  than,  twenty  years  later,  it  could 
be  done  by  any  diligence  of  research  or  any 
felicity  of  conjecture. 

But  there  were  also  deficiencies  to  be  sup- 
plied. Notwithstanding  the  diligence  and 
minutene:»  with  which  Mr.  Boswell  detailed 
what  he  Juno  of  Dr.  Johnson*s  life,  his  book  lefl 
large  chasms.  It  must  be  recollected  that  they 
never  resided  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and 
that  the  detailed  account  of  Johnson^s  domestic 
life  and  conversation  is  limited  to  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  Mr.  Bosweirs  occasional 
visits  to  London — by  the  Scottish  Tour — and 
by  one  meeting  at  Dr.  Taylor  s  in  Derbyshire. 
Of  above  twenty  years^  therefore,  that  their  ac- 
quaintance lasted,  periods  equivalent  in  the 
whole  to  about  three-quarters  of  a  year  only  * 
fell  under  the  personal  notice  of  Boswell  — 
and  thus  has  been  left  many  a  long  hiatus  — 
mlde  dejlendus,  and  now,  alas,  quite  irrepa- 
rable ! 

Mr.  Boswell  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  fill  up 
these  chasms  as  well  as  he  could  with  letters, 
memoranda  ^  notes,  and  anecdotes  collected 
from  every  quarter;  but  the  appearance  of 
his  work  wiis  so  long  delayed,  that  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  Mrs.  Fiozzi,  Dr.  Strahan,  Mr.  Tyers, 
Mr.  Nichols,  and  many  others,  had  anticipated 


I  It  app(>art  (rom  the  Life,  that  Mr.  Boiwell  vltitod  Eng. 
land  a  dozrn  times  durinR  hitacquaintaucT  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  that  the  number  of  days  on  which  they  mt't  were  i»tK>ut 
|H(),  to  which  Is  to  be  add(>d  the  time  of  the  TotH,  when 
they  were  together  from  the  IHth  August  to  the  22d  No- 
vember, 1773;  in  the  whole  about  276  days.  The  number 
or  pages  In  the  separate  editions  or  the  two  worlis  is  '2^'2H,  of 
which,  1320  are  occupied  by  the  history  of  these  27G  days  ;  so 
that  a  litUf  irss  than  an  hundredth  part  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life 
occupies  above  one  haff  of  Mr.  BoBweH's  works.  Kvcry  one 
must  regret  that  his  personal  intercourse  with  his  great 
friend  was  not  more  frequent  or  more  continued ;  hut  1 
could  do  but  little  towards  rectifying  this  ditproportion, 
except  by  the  insertion  of  the  corropondence  with  Mrs. 
i'hrale. 

>  On   tho   Dso   of  this   Latiolsni,   I   venture   to   repeat 


much  of  what  he  would  have  been  glad  to  tell. 
Some  squabbles  about  copyright  had  warned 
him  that  he  must  not  avad  himself  of  their 
publications  ' ;  and  he  was  on  such  bad  terms 
with  his  rival  biographers  that  he  could  not 
expect  any  assistance  or  countenance  from 
them.  He  nevertheless  went  as  far  as  he 
thought  the  law  would  allow  in  making  fre- 
(|uent  quotations  from  the  preceding  publica- 
tions ;  but  as  to  all  the  rest,  which  he  did  not 
venture  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use,  —  the 
grapes  were  sour  —  and  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  representing  the  anecdotes  of  his 
rivals  as  extremely  inacciirate  and  generally 
undeserving  of  credit. 

It  is  certain  that  none  of  them  have  at- 
tained—  indeed  they  do  not  pretend  to  — 
that  extreme  verbal  accuracy  with  which  Mr. 
Boswell  had,  by  great  zeal  and  diligence, 
learned  to  record  conversations;  nor  m  the 
details  of  facts  are  they  so  precise  as  Mr.  Bos- 
well, with  good  reason,  claims  to  be.  After 
all,  however,  Mr.  Boswell  himself  is  not  ex- 
empt from  those  errors — 

— ^  quAS  aut  incuria  fudit, 
Aut  humaoa  parum  cavit  oatura ; 

and  an  attentive  examination  and  collation  of 
the  authorities  (and  particularly  of  Mr.  Bos- 
welPs  own)  produced  the  final  conviction  that 
the  minor  biographers  are  entitled  not  merely 
to  more  credit  than  Mr.  Boswell  allows  them, 
but  to  as  much  as  any  person  writing  from 
recollection,  and  not  from  notes  made  at  the 
moment,  can  be. 

But  much  the  largest,  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  up  the  intervals  of  his  private 
history,  the  most  valuable  part  of  Dr.  John- 
son's correspondence  was  out  of  BoswelFs 
reach,  namely,  that  which  he  for  twenty  years 
maintained  with  Mrs.  Thralc,  and  which  she 
published  in  1788,  in  two  volumes  octavo.  For 
the  copyright  of  these,  Mr.  Boswell  says,  in  a 
tone  of  admiring  envy,  "  she  received  five 
hundred  pounds.*  The  publication,  however, 
was  not  very  successfid — it  never  reached  a 
second  edition,  and  is  now  almost  forgotten. 
But  through  these  letters  are  scattered  almost 
the  only  information  we  have  relative  to  John- 
son during  the  long  intervals  between  Mr. 
Bosweirs  visits ;  and  from  them  he  has  occa- 
sionally but  cautiously  (having  the  fear  of  the 


a  pleasant  anecdote  told  bv  Bishop  Elrlngton.  The  late 
Lord  Avonmore.  givmg  evidence  relative  to  certain  certl- 
Scates  of  degrees  In  the  I'nivrrsiry  of  Dublin,  called  them 
(as  they  are  commonly  called;  "  7Vs/««f(mfsiwrs."  As  the 
ci'vk  was  writing  down  the  word,  one  of  the  counsel  said, 
"Should  it  not  be  rather  testimonutf"  "Yes."  replied 
Lord  Avonmore.  "if  you  think  it  better  Knglnh!"  This 
pleasantry  contains  a  just  grammatical  criticism  ;  but  memo* 
randa  has  of  late  been  so  generally  used  as  an  English  plural 
that  I  have  ventured  to  retain  it. 

3  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  these  jealousies,  th.it  Mr  Boswell 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  as  distinct  publications.  Dr. 
Johnton'a  letter  to  Lord  ChesterJIetd.  and  the  accoimt  of  hU 
Conversation  with  George  111,^  whtcn  occupy  a  few  pages  of 
the  Lirs. 
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copyright  law  before  his  eyes)  made  interesting 
extracts. 

These  letters  being  now  public  proper^, 
I  hare  been  at  lit^rty  to  follow  up  3£r. 
Ba6well*B  imperfect  example,  and  have  there- 
fore nuule  numerous  and  copious  selections 
from  them,  less  as  specimens  of  Johnson's 
talents  for  letter-writing,  than  as  notices  of  his 
domestic  and  social  life  during  the  intervals  of 
Mr.  BoBwell*8  narrative.  Indeed,  as  letters, 
few  of  Johnson*8  can  have  anj  great  charm  for 
the  common  reader ;  thej  are  fiul  of  good  sense 
and  good-nature,  but  m  forms  too  didactic 
and  ponderous  to  be  very  amusing.  In  the 
extracts  which  I  have  made  from  Mrs.  Thrale's 
correspondence,  I  have  been  guided  entirely  by 
the  object  of  completing  the  history  of  John- 
8on*s  life.' 

The  most  important  addition,  however,  which 
I  have  made  is  one  that  needs  no  apology  — 
ibe  incorporation  with  the  *  Life'  of  the  whole 
of  the  *  TouB  TO  THB  Hebeides,*  which  Bos- 
weU  published  in  one  volume  in  1785,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  if  he  could  legaUy  have  done 
so,  he  would  himself  have  incorporated  in  the 
Lite  —  of  which  indeed  he  expressly  teUs  us, 
he  looks  on  the  Toub  but  as  a  portion.  It  is 
only  wonderful,  that  since  the  copyright  has 
expired,  any  edition  of  his  Life  of  Johnson 
should  have  been  published  without  the  addi- 
tion of  this,  the  most  original,  curious,  and 
amusingportion  of  the  whole  biography. 

ThePratfers  cmd MedUaJtUm8y  published  by 
Dr.  Strahan  too  hastily  after  Johnson's  death, 
and  I  think  in  other  respects  also,  indiscreetly  % 
have  likewise  been  maae  use  of  to  an  extent 
which  was  forbidden  to  Mr.  Boswell.  What 
Dr.  Strahan  calls  mediiaiions  are,  in  fact, 
nothing  but  diaries  of  the  author's  moral 
and  religious  state  of  mind,  intermixed  with 
some  notices  of  his  bodily  health  and  of  the 
interior  circumstances  of  his  domestic  life. 
Mr.  Boswell  had  ventured  to  quote  some  of 
these:  the  present  edition  contains  all  that 
appear  to  ofier  any  thing  of  interest. 

X  have  also  incorporated  a  diary  which 
Johnson  had  kept  during  a  Tour  through 
North  Wales^  made,  in  1775,  in  company 
with  Mr.  l^rale  and  his  family.  Mr.  Bos- 
well had,  it  appears,  inquired  in  vain  for 
this  diary:  if  he  could  have  obtidned  it,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  have  inserted  it,  as  he  did 
the  similar  notes  of  the  Tour  in  Frasice  in  the 
succeeding  year.  By  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Duppa,  who  published  it  in  1806,  with 
copious  explanatory  notes,  I  was  enabled  to 
add  it  to  my  edition.  I  have  likewise  given  in 
the  Appenmx  an  Account  ofDr,  Johnson^s  early 

1  The  number  of  oritinai  leCt«n  in  mj  edition  of  1831  was 
about  100— to  which  Ihave  now  added  about  90 ;  and  there 
■re  abo?e  SO  extracU  from  the  Thrale  Correapondence. 

*  See  the  remarks  on  this  subject,  pp.  792.  803. 

s  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Sir  James  BoswelU  to  whom,  as 
Ow  grandson  of  Mr.  Boswell,  the  Inquiries  were  addressed, 
nnfortnnatelv  missed  one  another  in  mutual  calls:  but 
1  hate  heara    from   another  quarter  that  the  original 


life,  written  hy  himself,  published  in  1802,  but 
now  become  scarce ;  and  I  have  thrown  into 
the  notes  or  the  Appendix  a  few  extracts  from 
other  published  lives  and  anecdotes  of  Dr. 
Johnson  which  seemed  necessary  to  complete 
Bosweirs  picture. 

But  besides  these  printed  materials,  I  have 
been  favoured  with  many  papers  connected 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  his  life,  and  society,  hitherto 
unpublished.  Of  course,  my  first  inquiries  were 
directed  towards  the  original  manuscript  of 
Mr.  Bosweirs  Journal,  which  would  no  doubt 
have  enabled  me  to  fill  up  all  the  blanks  and 
clear  away  much  of  the  obscurity  that  exist 
in  the  printed  Life.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that 
the '  archives  of  Auchinleck^  which  Mr.  Boswell 
frequently  and  pompousl]^  mentions,  would 
contain  the  original  materials  of  these  works, 
which  he  himself,  as  well  as  the  world  at  large, 
considered  as  his  best  claims  to  distinction. 
And  I  thought  that  I  was  only  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  courtesy  in  requesting  from  Mr. 
Bosweirs  representative  any  information  which 
he  might  be  disposed  to  anord  on  the  subject. 
To  that  request  I  never  received  any  answer : 
thouffh  the  same  inquiry  was  afterwards,  on 
mv  behalf,  repeated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
wnose  influence  might  have  been  expected  to 
have  produced  a  more  satisfactory  result.^  But 
was  more  fortunate  in  other  quiurters. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Hall,  Master  of  Pem- 
broke College,  was  so  good  as  to  collate 
the  printed  copy  of  the  Pirayers  and  Medita^ 
tions  with  the  original  papers,  now  (most  ap- 
propriately) deposited  m  the  library  of  that 
college,  and  some,  not  unimportant,  light  has 
been  thrown  on  that  publication  by  the  personal 
inspection  of  the  papers  which  he  permitted  me 
to  make.  Doctor  Hall  has  also  elucidated  some 
facts  and  corrected  some  misstatements  in  Mr. 
Boswell*s  account  of  Johnson's  earlier  life,  by 
an  examination  of  the  college  records ;  and  he 
has  found  some  of  Johnson  s  Oxford  exercises, 
one  or  two  specimens  of  which  have  been 
selected  as  likely  to  interest  the  classical  reader. 
He  has  further  been  so  obliging  as  to  select  and 
copy  several  letters  written  by  Dr.  Johnson 
to  his  early  and  constant  friends,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Sir  Thomas  Aston,  which,  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Parker,  were  by  her 
son,  the  Reverend  S.  H.  Parker,  presented  to 
Pembroke  College.  The  papers  oerived  from 
this  source  are  marked  Pemb,  MSS.  Dr. 
Hall,  feeline  a  fraternal  interest  in  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  sons  of  Pembrohe,  continued, 
as  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  work,  to 
favour  me  with  his  valuable  assistance. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Harwood,  the  historian 


Journals  do  not  exist  at  Auchinleck :  perhaps  to  this  fact  the 
silence  of  Sir  James  Boswell  may  be  attributed.  The  manu- 
script  of  the  Toua  was,  it  is  known,  fairly  transcribed,  and 
BO,  probably,  were  portiont  of  the  Life  ;  but  it  appears  from 
a  memorandum  book  and  other  papers  In  Mr.  Anderdon's 
possession,  that  Boswell's  materials  were  in  a  variety  of 
forms ;  and  it  is  feared  that  they  have  been  IrretrieTabiy  dis- 
persed. 
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of  Lichfield,  procured  for  me,  through  the 
favour  of  Mrs.  Pearson,  the  widow  of  the 
legatee  of  Miss  Lucy  Porter,  many  letters 
addressed  to  this  lady  by  Johnson;  for  which, 
it  seems,  Mr.  Boswell  had  inquired  in  vain. 
These  papers  are  marked  Pearson  MSS,  Dr. 
Harwood  supplied  also  some  other  papers,  and 
much  information  collected  by  himself.^ 

Lord  Rokeby,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Mrs. 
Montague,  was  so  kind  as  to  communicate 
Dr.  Johnson*s  letters  to  that  lady. 

Mr  Langton,  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Bennet 
Langton,  has  furnished  some  of  his  grand- 
father's papers,  and  several  original  MSS. 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  Latin  poetry,  which  have 
enabled  me  to  explain  some  errors  and  obscu- 
rities in  the  published  copies  of  those  com- 
positions. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Palmer,  the  grand-nephew  of 
Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  and  of  Miss  Reynolds, 
most  liberally  communicated  all  the  papers  of 
that  lady,  containing  a  number  of  letters  or 
rather  notes  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  her,  which, 
however  trivial  in  themselves,  tend  to  corrobo- 
rate all  that  the  biographers  have  stated  of 
the  charity  and  kindness  of  his  private  life. 
Mr.  Palmer  also  contributed  a  paper  of 
more  im|K)rtance — a  MS.  of  about  seventy 
pages,  written  by  Miss  Reynolds,  and  entitled 
Recollections  of  Dr,  JohnsonJ^  The  authen- 
ticity and  general  accuracy  of  these  Recol- 
lections cannot  be  doubted,  and  I  had  there- 
fore admitted  extracts  from  them  into  the  text 
of  my  first  edition ;  I  have  now  given  the 
whole  in  the  Appendix. 

]Mr.  Markland  has,  as  the  reader  will  see  by 
the  notes  to  which  his  name  is  affixed,  favoured 
me  with  a  great  deal  of  zealous  assistance  and 
valuable  information. 

He  also  communicated  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's 
anecdotes,  copiously  annotated,  propria  manu, 
by  Mr.  Malone.  These  notes  nave  been  of 
use  in  explaining  some  obscurities  ;  tbey  guide 
us  also  to  the  source  of  many  of  Mr.  Boswell's 
charges  against  Mrs.  Fiozzi ;  and  have  had  an 
effect  that  Mr.  Malone  could  neither  have  ex- 
pected or  wished — that  of  tending  rather  to 
confirm  than  to  impeach  that  lady's  veracity. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Anderdon  favoured  me  with  the 
inspection  of  a  portfolio  bought  at  the  sale 
of  the  library  of  Bos  well's  second  son  James, 
which  contained  some  of  the  original  letters, 
memoranda,  and  note  books,  which  had  been  • 
used  as  materials  for  the  Life.  Their  chief 
value,  now,  is  to  shdw  that  as  far  as  we  may 
judge  from  this  specimen,  the  printed  book  is 


»  Dr.  llarwood  likewUc  fwronred  ra*  with  permlMinn  to 
engraTe  for  the  edition  of  1M3I,  the  earliest  known  portrait 
of  Dr.  Johnson— a  miniature  worn  hi  a  hrnrelet  by  his 
wife,  which  Dr.  llarwood  pnrrhnsed  from  Franrl»  BaVoer, 
])r.  Johnikon'f  tcrrant  and  iPKHtee.  The  engraving  in  the 
nruinal  was  bv  mitfakr  tt.nteil  to  h«*  "In  ttie  |)Oft>i'uiou  of 
Mrs   Pearson.       It  bt'longed  to  Dr.  ILirwood. 

"  A  lets  iH*rfecl  cojiy  nf  thrse  fUco/ifciiunM  was  al«o  coni- 
mnnicated  by  Mr.  Gwalkln,  who  married  one  of  Sir  Joshua's 
mecos. 

'  This  attention  on  the  part  of  I.ord  Cbeslorfirld  renders 
still  more  piisxling  Johnson's  conduct  towards  his  loYdshif . 
8i<c  pp.  M.  84.  c/  trq. 


a  faithful  transcript  from  the  original  notes, 
except  only  as  to  the  suppression  of  names. 
Mr.  Anderdon*s  portfolio  also  contains  John- 
son's original  draft  of  the  Prospectus  of  the 
Dictionary,  and  a  fair  copy  of  it  (written  by 
an  amanuensis,  but  signed,  in  fonn,  by  John- 
son), addressed  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  on  which 
his  lordship  appears  to  have  made  a  few  criti- 
cal notes. ' 

Through  the  obliging  interposition  of  Mr. 
Appleyard,  private  secretary  of  the  second  Earl 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Rose,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Stra- 
han,  favoured  me  with  copies  of  several  lettc'rs 
of  Dr.  Johnson  to  her  father,  one  or  two  only 
of  which  Mr.  Boswell  had  been  able  to  obtain. 

In  addition  to  these  contributions  of  manu- 
script materials,  1  have  to  acknowledge  much 
and  valuable  assistance  from  numerous  literary 
and  distinguished  friends. 

The  venerable  Lord  Stowell,  the  friend  and 
executor  of  Dr.  Johnson,  was  one  of  the  first 

Eersons  who  suggested  this  work  to  me: 
e  was  pleased  to  take  a  great  interest  in  it, 
and  kindly  endeavoured  to  explain  the  obscu- 
rities which  were  stated  to  him ;  but  he  con- 
fessed, at  the  same  time,  that  the  application 
had  in  some  instances  come  rather  too  late^  and 
regretted  that  an  edition  on  this  principle  had 
not  been  undertaken  when  full  light  might 
have  been  obtained.  His  lordship  was  also  so 
kind  as  to  dictate,  in  his  own  happy  and  pecu- 
liar style,  some  notes  of  his  recollections  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  These,  by  a  very  unusual  accident*, 
were  lost,  and  his  lordship  s  great  age  and  in- 
creasing infirmity  deterred  me  from  again 
troubling  him  on  the  subject.  A  few  points, 
however,  in  which  I  could  trust  to  my  own 
recollection,  will  be  found  in  the  notes. 

To  my  revered  Iriend,  Dr.  Thomas  Elrington, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ferns,  1  had  to  oflTer  my  thanks 
for  much  valuable  advice  and  assistance,  and 
for  a  continuance  of  that  friendly  interest  with 
which  his  lordship  for  many  years,  and  in  more 
important  concerns,  honoured  me. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  personal  kind- 
ness to  me  and  indefatigable  good-nature  to 
every  body  were  surpassed  only  by  his  genius, 
found  time  from  his  higher  occupations  to 
annotate  a  considerable  portion  ol'  this  work 
—  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  —  and  continued 
his  aid  to  the  very  conclusion  of  my  task. 

Tlie  Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, whose  acquaintance  with  literary  men 
and  literary  history  was  so  extensive,  and  who, 
although  not  of  the  Johnsonian  circle,  became 
early  in  life  acquainted  >%ith  most  of  the  sur- 


*  Thoy  were  transmitted  by  post,  addressed  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  Kdiiiburgh  for  bis  perusal ;  after  a  con»lderahle 
lap»c  of  tinu'.  Sir  \V alter  was  «  ritton  to  to  return  them  —  he 
had  never  had  ihem.  It  then  appeared  that  the  wt%\  office 
bag  whirh  containe«l  this  packet  and  xeveral  oiWrs,  h.ul 
been  lu»t,  and  it  has  never  l>een  heard  of.  Some  of  my 
friends  reproached  nte  with  want  of  due  catition  in  ha«- 
tng  trusted  this  paekrt  m  thr  post,  but  I  think  unjuuly. 
There  is.  p<'rh4p«.  no  Indlviilual  uuw  nlive  who  has 
despatched  and  recfirefl  a  greater  number  of  letters  than  I 
have  done,  and  I  can  scarcely  recollect  an  lustaoce  of  a  simi- 
lar loss. 
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Tjvors  of  that  society,  not  onlj  approved  and 

eseoiiniged  my  design,  bat  was,  as  the  reader 

vOl  see,  good  enough  to  contribute  to  its  execu- 

ton.    It  were  to  be  wished,  that  he  himself 

could  have  been  induced  to  undertake  the 

work  —  too  humble  indeed  for  his  powers,  but 

which  he  was,  of  all  men  then  living,  perhaps, 

the  fittest  to  execute. 

Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers,  the  ingenious  and 
learned  editx)r  of  the  last  London  edition, 
gave  me,  with  CTcat  candour  and  liberality,  all 
the  a««sistance  m  his  power — regretting  and 
wondering,  like  Lord  Stowell  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  that  so  much  should  be  forgot- 
ten of  what  at  no  remote  period  every  body 
must  have  known. 

To  Mr.  D' Israeli's  love  and  knowledge  of 
literary  history,  and  to  his  fnendly  assistance, 
I  was  very  much  indebted ;  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
(now  Sir  Henry)  Ellis  of  the  British  Museum, 
for  his  readiness  on  this  and  other  occasions  to 
afibrd  me  every  information  in  his  power. 

The  Marquis  WcUesley  took  an  encourag- 
ing interest  in  the  work,  and  improved  it  by 
some  valuable  observations;  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne,  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Bexley, 
and  Lord  St.  Helens,  the  son  of  Dr.  John- 
son^s  early  friend  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  were  so 
obliging  as  to  answer  some  inquiries  with  which 
I  found  it  necessary  to  trouble  them.  ^ 

In  the  present  edition  I  have  had  some 
valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  Peter  Cunning- 
ham (son  of  Allan  Cunningham  the  Poet),  as 
well  as  from  my  friend  Mr.  Lockhart,  author 
of  the  'Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott'— -a.  work 
second  only,  if  indeed  it  be  second,  to  that  of 
Boswell,  in  all  its  higher  qualities. 

How  I  may  have  arranged  all  these  mate- 
rials, and  availed  myself  of  so  much  assistance, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  Situated  as  I  was 
when  I  began  and  until  I  had  nearly  completed 
the  edition  of  1835, 1  could  not  have  ventured 
to  undertake  a  more  serious  task ;  and  I  fear 
that  even  this  desultory  and  gossiping  kind 
of  employnUcnt  must  have  sufT^red  from  the 
weightier  occupations  in  which  I  was  then  en- 
gaged, as  well  as  from  my  own  deficiencies. 

If  unfortunately  any  one  should  think  that  I 
have  failed  in  my  attempt  to  improve  the  original 
work,  I  still  have  the  consolation  of  thinking 
that  there  is  no  great  harm  done.  For,  as  I 
have  retrenched*  jwthing  from  the  best  edi- 
tions of  the  Life  and  the  Tous,  the  worst 
that  can  happen  is  that  what  I  have  added  to 
the  collection  may,  if  the  reader  so  pleases,  be 
rejected  aa  mrphuage. 

Of  the  value  of  the  notes  with  which  my 
friends  favoured  me,  I  can  have  no  doubt ; 

t  or  all  UieM  eminent  persons  mentioned  in  the  tpxt, 
l/nrAt  Idintdoirne  anil  Bexlejr,  Sir  Henry  Ellii.  and  Messrs. 
Ifariiandand  D'lsmeti,  only  snr«ire  — but  I  nreterve,  «ith 
A  tender  pleasure  and  a  verr  cxcuiable  priae,  ti)ls  record 
of  mr  fratitiide  to  so  many  illustrious  friends  and  asslMants. 
Of  all  that  are  mentioned  in  the  work  itself  as  having  been 
aeqnaJnted  with  Johnson,  two  only — aoQtialntances  also  of 
Dine  —  Ladj  Keith  (Miss  Tlirale)  and  Miss  Langton,  only 
uinrirc. 


of  my  own,  I  will  only  say,  that  I  have  endea- 
voured to  make  them  at  once  concise  and 
explanatory.  I  hope  I  have  cleared  up  some 
obscurities,  supplied  some  deficiencies,  and, 
in  many  cases,  saved  the  reader  the  trouble 
of  referring  to  dictionaries  and  magazines  for 
notices  of  the  various  persons  and  facts  whicli 
are  incidentally  mentioned.' 

In  some  cases  I  candidly  confess,  and  in 
nuiny  more  I  fear  that  I  have  shown,  my 
own  ignorance;  but  I  can  say,  that  when  1 
have  so  failed,  it  has  not  been  for  want  of 
diligent  inquiry  after  the  desired  information. 

I  have  not  considered  it  any  part  of  my 
duty  to  defend  or  to  controvert  the  statements 
or  opinions  recorded  in  the  text ;  but  in  a  few 
instances,  in  which  either  a  matter  of  fact 
has  been  evidently  misstated,  or  an  important 
principle  has  been  heedlessly  invaded  or  too 
lightly  treated,  I  have  ventured  a  few  words 
towards  correcting  the  error. 

The  desultory  nature  of  the  work  itself,  the 
repetitions  in  some  instances  and  the  contra- 
dictions in  others,  are  perplexing  to  those  who 
may  seek  for  Dr.  Johnsou*s  final  opinion  on 
any  given  subject.  This  difficulty  I  could 
not  hope,  and  have,  therefore,  not  attempted 
to  remove :  it  is  inevitable  in  the  transcript 
of  table-talk  so  various,  so  loose,  and  so  ex- 
tensive ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  alleviate 
it  by  occasional  references  to  the  different 
places  where  the  same  subject  is  discussed, 
and  by  a  copious,  and  I  trust,  satisfactory 
index. 

I  have  added  translations  of  most  if  not  all 
the  classical  quotations  in  the  work — generally 
from  the  most  approved  translators — some- 
times, when  they  did  not  appear  to  hit  the 
point  in  question,  I  have  ventured  a  version  of 
my  own. 

With  respect  to  the  spirit  towards  Dr. 
Johnson  himself  by  which  I  was  actuated, 
I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  feel  and  have 
always  felt  for  him  a  great,  but,  I  hope,  not 
a  blind  admiration.  For  his  writings,  and  espe- 
cially for  his  Vojiity  of  Human  WisheSj  the 
Prefaces  to  the  Dictionary  and  Shakespeare, 
and  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  that  admiration  has 
little  or  no  alloy.  In  his  personal  conduct  and 
conversation  there  may  be  occasionally  some- 
thing to  regret  and  (though  rarely)  something 
to  disapprove,  but  less,  perhaps,  than  there 
would  be  in  those  of  any  other  man,  whose 
words,  actions,  and  even  thoughts  should  be 
exposed  to  public  observation  so  nakedly  as, 
by  a  strange  concurrence  of  circumstances,  Dr. 
Johnson's  have  been. 

Having  no  domestic  tics  or  duties,  the  latter 

*  In  half  a  doien  instances  an  indelicate  expression  has 
been  omitteri ;  and,  in  one  or  two  places  (alwiiys,  however, 
stated  In  the  notes),  the  Insertion  of  new  matter  has  oc- 
casioned the  omission  or  alteration  of  a  few  words  in  the 
text. 

s  As  some  proof  of  diligence,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state 
that  the  Variorum  notes  to  the  edition  by  Chalmers  were 
little  over  KKKi,  while  the  uumber  of  my  aitdUional  notes  is 
nearly  2500. 
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portion  of  bis  life  was,  as  Mrs.  Fiozzi  obserres, 
nothing  but  conversatiaiL,  and  that  conversation 
was  watched  and  recorded  from  night  to  night 
and  from  hour  to  hour  with  zealous  attention 
and  unceasing  diligence.  No  man,  the  most 
staid  or  the  most  guarded,  is  always  the  same 
in  health,  in  spirits,  in  opinions.  Human  life 
is  a  series  of  inconsistencies ;  and  when  John- 
son's early  misfortunes,  his  protracted  poverty, 
his  strong  passions,  his  violent  prejudices,  and, 
above  all,  nis  bodily  and  I  may  say  mental  in- 
firmities, are  considered,  it  is  only  wonderfid 
that  a  portrait  so  laboriously  minute  and  so 
painfully  faithful  does  not  exhibit  more  of 
blemish,  incongruity,  and  error. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  indeed  a  most 
curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  man ;  for  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  instance  of  the  life  of  any 
other  human  being  having  been  exhibited  in 
so  much  detail,  or  with  so  much  fidelity.  There 
are,  perhaps,  not  many  men  who  have  practised 
80  much  self-examination  as  to  know  themselves 
as  well  as  every  reader  knows  Dr.  Johnson. 

We  must  recollect  that  it  is  not  his  table-talk 
or  his  literary  conversations  only  that  have 
been  published :  all  his  most  private  and  most 
trifling  correspondence — all  his  most  common 
as  well  as  his  most  confidential  intercourses — 
all  his  most  secret  communion  with  his  own 
conscience — and  even  the  solemn  and  contrite 
exercises  of  his  piety,  have  been  divulged  and 
exhibited  to  the  ''garish  eye"  of  the  world 
without  reserve  —  I  had  almost  said,  without 
delicacy.  Young,  with  gloomy  candour,  has  said 

**  Hea?en*8  Sovereign  saves  all  beings  but  himself 
That  hideous  sight,  a  naked  human  heart." 

What  a  man  must  Johnson  have  been,  whose 
heart,  having  been  laid  more  bare  than  that  of 
any  other  mortal  ever  was,  has  passed  so  little 
blemished  through  so  terrible  an  ordeal  I 

But  while  we  contemplate  with  such  interest 
this  admirable  and  perfect  portrait,  let  us  not 
forget  the  painter,  Mr.  Burke  told  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  that  he  thought  Johnson  showed 
more  powers  of  mind  in  company  than  in  his 
writings,  and  on  another  occasion  said,  that  he 
thought  Johnson  appeared  greater  in  BoswelFs 
volumes  than  even  in  his  own. 

It  was  a  strange  and  fortunate  concurrence, 
that  one  so  prone  to  talk  and  who  talked  so 
well,  should  be  brought  into  such  close  contact 
and  confidence  with  one  so  zealous  and  so  able 
to  record.  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary powers,  but  Mr.  Boswell  had  qualities, 
in  their  own  way,  almost  as  rare.  He  united 
lively  manners  with  indefatigable  diligence, 
and  the  volatile  curiosity  of  a  man  about  town 
with  the  drudging  patience  of  a  chronicler. 
With  a  very  good  opinion  of  himself,  he  was 
nuick  in  discerning,  and  frank  in  applauding, 
the  excellencies  of  others.  Thougn  proud  of 
his  own  name  and  lineage,  and  ambitious  of 
the  countenance  of  the  great,  he  was  yet  so 


cordial  an  admirer  of  meril,  wherever  found, 
that  much  public  ridicule,  and  something  liko 
contempt,  were  excited  by  the  modest  asstirawic^ 
with  which  he  pressed  his  acquaintance    on 
all  the  notorieties  of  his  time,  and  by  the  osten  - 
tatious  (bvLt  in  the  main,  laudable)  assiduity 
with  which  he  attended  the  exile  Paoli   an<I 
the  low-bom  Johnson !     These  were  amiable, 
and,   for  us,    fortunate  inconsistencies.      His 
contemporaries  indeed,  not  without  some  colour 
of  reason,  occasionally  complained  of  him  as 
vain,  inquisitive,  troublesome,  and  giddy  ;  but 
his  vanity  was  inofiensive — his  curiosity  was 
commonly  directed  towards  laudable  objects — 
when  he  meddled,  he  did  so,  generally,  from 
good-natured  motives — his  giddiness  was  only 
an   exuberant  gaiety,  which  never  failed  in 
the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  literature, 
morals,  and  religion  :  and  posterity  gratefiilly 
acknowledges  the  taste,  temper,   and  talents 
with  which  he  selected,  enjoyed,  and  describe<l 
that  polished  and  intellectual  society  which 
still  lives  in  his  work,  and  without  his  work 
had  perished  I 

**  Vizere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi :  sed  omnes  illacrymabiles 
Urgentur,  ignotique  longa 

Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro.** 


Such  imperfect  though  interesting  sketches 
as  Ben  Jonson*s  visit  to  Drummond,  Selden*s 
Table  Talk,  Swift's  Journal,  and  Spence*s 
Anecdotes,  only  tantalise  our  curiosity  and 
excite  our  regret  that  there  was  no  BosweU  to 

f>reserve  the  conversation  and  illustrate  the 
ife  and  times  of  Addison,  of  Swift  himself,  of 
Milton,  and,  above  aU,  of  Shakespeare !  We 
can  hardly  refrain  from  indulging  ourselves 
with  the  imagination  of  works  so  instructive 
and  delightful ;  but  that  were  idle ;  except  as 
it  may  tend  to  increase  our  obligation  to  the 
faithful  and  fortunate  biographer  of  T>t.  John- 
son. 

Mr.  Bo8well*s  birth  and  education  familiar- 
ised him  with  the  highest  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  his  good-nature  and  conviviality  with  the 
lowest.  He  describes  society  of  all  classes  with 
the  happiest  discrimination.  Even  his  foibles 
assisted  his  curiosity ;  he  was  sometimes  laughed 
at,  but  always  well  received ;  he  excited  no 
envy,  he  imposed  no  restraint  It  was  well 
known  that  he  made  notes  of  every  conversa- 
tion, yet  no  timidity  was  seriously  alarmed,  no 
delicacy  demurred;  and  we  are  perhaps  in- 
debted to  the  lighter  parts  of  his  cnaracterfor 
the  patient  indulgence  with  which  every  body 
submitted  to  sit  for  their  pictures. 

Mr.  BosweU  took,  indeed,  extraordinary  and 
most  laudable  pains  to  attain  accuracy.  Not 
only  did  he  commit  to  paper  at  night  the  con- 
versation of  the  day,  but  even  in  general 
society  he  would  occasionally  take  a  note  of 
any  thing  remarkable  that  occurred ;  and  he 
afterwards  spared  no  trouble  in  arranging  and 
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•^ppljring  the  inevitable  deficiencies  of  these 
Lisiy  memoranda.' 

Xor  were  his  talents  inconsiderable.  He 
iaJ  looked  a  good  deal  into  books,  and  more 
ii.to  the  world.  The  narrative  portion  of  his 
works  b  written  with  good  sense,  in  an  easy 
■vnd  perspicuous  style,  and  without  (which 
«^ni8  odd  enough)  any  palpable  imitation  of 
Johnson.  But  in  recorciing  conversations  he 
i«  unrivalled :  that  he  was  eminently  accurate 
in  substance,  we  have  the  evidence  of  all  his 
(^•n  temporaries ;  but  he  b  also  in  a  high  degree 
« iiiracterbtic  —  dramatic  The  incidental  ob- 
^Tvations  with  which  he  explains  or  enlivens 
the  dialogue,  are  terse,  appropriate,  and  pic- 
turtf«iue  —  we  not  merely  hear  hb  company, 
ve  see  them  ! 

Yet  Vis  father  was,  we  are  told,  by  no  means 
N'ltlsficd'  with  the  life  he  led,  nor  his  eldest 
(>rn  with  the  kind  of  reputation  he  attained ; 
ijt'i titer  liked  to  hear  oi  his  connexion  even 
^ith  Paoli  or  Johnson;  and  both  would  have 
invn  better  pleased  if  he  had  contented  himself 
Htth  a  domestic  life  of  sober  respectability. 


'  Mr.  Wordiwonh  obUringly  ftiniished  m«  with  the 
(  ^'«1ng  cofij  of  a  note  in  a  bUnk  page  of  his  copy  of 
r>.'«f-li'«  work,  dictated  and  signed  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
io>mc«  by  the  late  Sir  George  Beaumont,  whose  own 
^XiTtrj  was  exemplary,  and  who  lived  very  much  in  the 
f^iety  of  Johnson's  latter  days. 

•*Rpdai  Mount,  1261  Sept.  1886. 

"  ^T  Jothna  RepnoUs  toU  me  at  his  tabie,  immediately 

■;ur  the  pmbticntian  ttf  tkU  book,  that  event  word  qA  it  might 

t-^  tfprmded  t^tom  at  if  given  on  oath.    Bonoell  tpos  in  the 

'-•'-ft  <>/  krimgtng  the  proof  sheets  to  his  house  previotaly  to 

r  bfing  atrucJk  qff\  and  if  any  of  the  company  happened  to 

ivta  present  at  the  conversation  recorded^  he  reif  nested 


">  I"  >jr  them  to  corrett  atw  error,  and,  not  sati^d  vith  this, 
*'  •  mtd  Plus  over  ati  London  for  the  sake  qf  verifying  any 
>"*£U  Kord  which  might  he  disputed. 

^O.H.BBAVMONT." 

Atthottgh  It  cannot  escape  notice,  that  Sir  Joshua  is  here 

f^i   rtrtl  to  have  drawn  a  somewhat  wider  inference  than  the 

\  )  HMfi  warranted,  the  general  testimony  is  satisfactoiv,  and 

:  •  lu  a  coosiderable  extent  corroborated  by  every  lund  of 

^'ii-nre external  and  internal. 

*  Nri*  p.  397.  D.  This  feeling  is  less  surprising  in  old 
I  -'1  Suchinleek  than  in  Sir  Alexander,  who  was  himself 
a  7..n  iif  the  world,  clever,  literary,  and  social. 

I  hi?  rdlriwlng  letter  (in  the  Keynotds  Papers)  from  Mr. 
I>'**»n  to  Sir  Joshua,  on  the  subject  of  this  portrait,  ought 
>ii  tu  bo  lost. 

_  "  London.  7th  June,  1785. 

^  "Mt  oiAa  Sim,— The  debts  which  I  contracted  in  my 
,  '^'r'4  iiietime  will  not  be  cleared  off  by  me  for  some  years. 
>  *i-'Tipfore  think  It  uncooKientious  to  indulge  myself  in  any 
'«Hnuif«  article  of  elegant  luxury.    But  in  the  mean  time, 


The  public,  however,  the  dispenser  of  fame, 
has  judged  differently,  and  considers  the  bio- 
grapher of  Johnson  as  the  most  eminent  branch 
of  the  family  pedigree.  With  less  activity, 
less  indiscretion,  less  curiosity,  less  enthusiasm, 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  been  what  the  old  lord 
would,  no  doubt,  have  thought  more  respect- 
able ;  and  have  been  pictured  on  the  walls  of 
Auchinleck  (the  very  name  of  which  we  never 
should  have  heard)  by  some  stiff,  provincial 
painter  in  a  lawyer*s  wig  or  a  squire  s  hunting 
cap ;  but  his  portrait,  by  Reynolds  ',  would  not 
have  been  ten  times  engraved ;  his  name  could 
never  have  become — as  it  is  likely  to  be  — as 
far  spread  and  as  lasting  as  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  and  *^  the  world  nad  wanted"  a  work 
to  which  it  refers  as  a  manual  of  amusement, 
a  repository  of  wit,  wisdom,  and  morals,  and  a 
lively  and  faithful  history  of  the  manners  and 
literature  of  England,  during  a  period  hardly 
second  in  brilliancy,  and  superior  in  import- 
ance, even  to  the  Augustan  age  of  Anne. 


1st  May,  1831. 


J.  w.  c. 


you  may  die,  or  I  may  die ;  and  I  should  regret  very  much 
that  there  should  not  be  at  Auchinleck  my  portrait  painted 
bv  Sir  Joshua  Resmolds,  with  whom  I  have  the  felicity  of 
living  in  social  intercourse. 

*'  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  toyou.  I  am  for  certain  to  be 
called  to  the  English  bv  next  Febniarv.  Will  you  now  do 
mv  picture,  and  the  price  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  first  fees 
which  I  receive  as  a  barrister  in  Westminster  Hall.  Or  if 
that  ftind  should  fail,  it  shall  be  paid  at  any  rate  in  five  years 
hence,  by  myself  or  mv  representatives. 

"  If  you  are  pleased  to  approve  of  this  proposal,  your  sig- 
nifying your  concurrence  underneath,  upon  two  duplicates, 
one  of  which  shall  be  kept  by  each  ut  us,  will  be  a  sufficient 
voucher  of  the  obligation,  lever  am,  with  very  sincere  re- 
gard, my  dear  sir,  your  faithful  and  aflTectionato  humble 
servant,  **  Jambs  Boswbll. 


"  /  t^ee  to  the  above  conditions. 
*'  London,  lOth  Sept.  1785." 


'J.  Reynolds. 


An  engraving  from  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  Is  prefixed  to 
the  present  volume.  I  was  favoured  by  Mrs.  Denham  with 
a  pencil  sketch  of  Mr.  Boswell  in  later  life,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence:  which,  although  bordering  on  caricature,  is  so 
evidently  characteristic,  and  (as  I  am  assured)  so  identically 
like,  tiiat  I  tiiink  it  worth  reproducing.  I  have  also  added,  on 
the  next  page,  a  whole  length  (first  published  in  the  duo- 
decimo edition)  of  Boswell  during  the  period  when  he 
** flourished'*  (as  Mr.  Chalmers  slily  uhrases  it)  with  John- 
son. Both  these  sketches  will,  I  think,  be  acceptable,  as 
giving  a  lively  idea,  not  merely  of  his  person,  but  al»o,  (and 
particularly  the  ^rst,)  of  his  mind  and  manner  :  —  busv  self- 
importance  and  dogmatical  good-nature  were  seldom  better 
expressed. 


^«.  • 


a 


[original  title-page.] 
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**  After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald,  { 

No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions,  j 

To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption,  ^ 

But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griflith."  * 

Shakspbabe,  Henry  VIIL 

)  See  Dr.  Johnson's  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  dated  Ostick,  In  Skie,  September  30.  1773:  **Boswell  writes  * 
reguUr  journal  of  our  travels,  which  I  think  contains  as  much  of  what  I  say  and  do,  as  of  all  other  occur- 
rences together  j  *Jor  tuck  a  Jaitltful  ekromeltr  ii  Griffith/  '*  —  Boswbll. 


XXI 


DEDICATION. 


TO    SIR    JOSHUA    REYNOLDS. 


Mt  dear  Sir, — Every  liberal  motive  that  can 
'i<*tuate  an  author  in  the  dedication  of  his 
Diours  concurs  in  directing  me  to  you,  as  the 
tvr<on  to  whom  the  following  work  should  be 
iu."i<Tibed. 

If  there  be  a  pleasure  in  celebrating  the 
lilstinfraisbed  merit  of  a  contemporary,  mixed 
with  a  certain  degree  of  vanity,  not  altogether 
int-xcusable,  in  appearing  fully  sensible  of  it, 
wlivre  can  I  find  one,  in  complimenting  whom 
1  can  with  more  general  approbation  gratify 
^hasc  feelings  ?  Your  excellence,  not  only  in 
•b«'  art  over  which  you  have  long  presided 
vith  unrivalled  fame,  but  also  in  philosophy 
ini  elegant  literature,  is  well  known  to  the 
pr»-«<;nt,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  admiration 
•'1  future  ages.  Your  equal  and  placid  temper, 
\*MiT  variety  of  conversation,  your  true  poUtc- 
^••??,  by  which  you  are  so  amiable  in  private 
^x'icty,  and  that  enlarged  hospitality  which  has 
\'\y*  made  vour  house  a  common  centre  of 
union  for  the  great,  the  accomplished,  the 
I'  iimed,  and  the  ingenious ;  all  these  qualities 
I  <-an,  in  perfect  confidence  of  not  bemg  ac- 
(  'I'-'hI  of  flattery,  ascribe  to  you. 

If  a  man  may  indulge  an  honest  pride,  in 
S  ivinrr  it  known  to  the  world  that  he  has  been 
?h "tijrht  worthy  of  particular  attention  by  a 
!'TM»n  of  the  first  eminence  in  the  age  in 
«rliich  be  lived,  whose  company  has  been  uni- 
»•  really  courted,  I  am  iustined  in  availing 
I  i y*oIt  of  the  usual  privilege  of  a  dedication, 
« b«'n  I  mention  that  there  has  been  a  long  and 
uij interrupted  friendship  between  us. 

If  gratitude  should  be  acknowledged  for 
fuijurs  received,  I  have  this  opportunity,  my 
'i*  tf  Sir,  most  sincerely  to  thank  you  for  the 
»•  my  happy  hours  which  I  owe  to  your  kind- 
n*  **,  —  for  the  cordiality  with  which  you  have 
at  oil  times  been  pleased  to  welcome  me, — for 
'ho  number  of  valuable  acquaintances  to  whom 
\t,f|  luive  introduced  me,  —  for  the  nocten 
t-'j-n/Fque  Deum,  which  I  have  enjoyed  under 
ywur  roof. 

If  a  work  should  be  inscribed  to  one  who  is 

Raner  of  the  subject  of  it,  and  whose  appro- 

(•iition,  therefore,  must  ensure  it  credit  and 

•  *''<M?aa,  the  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  is,  with  the 

rr.ttegt  propriety,  dedicated  to   Sir  Joshua 

H^jaolds,  wno  was  the  intimate  and  beloved 

^T-K-nA  of  that  great  man ;  the  friend  whom  he 

>i«  •  lared  to  be  **  the  most  invulnerable  man  he 

tTTKMr;  whom,  if  he  should  quarrel  with  him, 

•i«  sboidd  find  the    most   difficulty  how  to 

^^•uw."    You,  my  dear  Sir,  studied  him,  and 

tn'.'w  him  well ;  you  venerated  and  admired 

°iin.  Yet,  luminous  as  he  was  upon  the  whole, 


you  perceived  all  the  shades  which  mingle<l  in 
the  grand  composition,  all  the  little  peculiarities 
and  slight  blemishes  which  marked  the  literary 
Colossus.  Your  very  warm  commendation  of 
the  specimen  which  I  gave  in  my  "  Journal  of 
a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  of  my  being  able  to 

fireserve  his  conversation  in  an  authentic  and 
ively  manner,  which  opinion  the  public  has 
connrmed,  was  the  best  encouragement  for  me 
to  persevere  in  my  purpose  of  producing  the 
whole  of  my  stores. 

In  one  respect,  this  work  wiU  in  some 
passages  be  different  from  the  former.  In  my 
*^  Tour,"  I  was  almost  unboundedly  open  in 
my  communications  ;  and  from  my  eagerness 
to  display  the  wonderful  fertility  and  readiness 
of  Jotinson's  wit,  freely  showed  to  the  world 
its  dexterity,  even  when  I  was  myself  the 
object  of  it.  I  trusted  that  I  should  be  liber- 
ally understood,  as  knowing  very  well  what 
I  was  about,  and  by  no  means  as  simplj  un- 
conscious of  the  pointed  effects  of  the  satire. 
I  own,  indeed,  that  I  was  arrogant  enough  to 
suppose  that  the  tenour  of  the  rest  of  the  book 
would  sufficiently  guard  me  against  such  a 
strange  imputation.  But  it  seems  I  iudged  too 
well  of  the  world ;  for,  though  I  could  scarcely 
believe  it,  I  have  been  undoubtedly  informed, 
that  many  persons,  especially  in  distant  quar- 
ters, not  penetrating  enough  into  Johnson's 
character,  so  as  to  understand  his  mode  of 
treating  his  friends,  have  arraigned  my  iudg- 
ment,  instead  of  seeing  that  I  was  sensible  of 
all  that  they  could  observe. 

It  is  related  of  the  great  Dr.  Clarke,  that 
when  in  one  of  his  leisure  hours  he  was  unbend- 
ing himself  with  a  few  friends  in  the  most 
playful  and  frolicksome  manner,  he  observed 
Beau  Nash  approaching ;  upon  which  he  sud- 
denly stopped.  "  My  boys,  *  said  he,  "  let  us 
be  grave — here  comes  a  fool.*'  The  world, 
my  friend,  I  have  found  to  be  a  great  fool  as 
to  that  particular  on  which  it  has  become 
necessary  to  speak  very  plainly.  I  have  there- 
fore in  this  work  been  more  reserved;  and 
though  I  tell  nothing  but  the  truth,  I  have 
still  kept  in  my  mind  that  the  whole  truth  is 
not  always  to  be  exposed.  This,  however,  I 
have  managed  so  as  to  occasion  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  pleasure  which  my  book  should 
afford,  though  malignity  may  sometimes  he 
disappointed  of  its  gratifications.  I  am,  my 
dear  Sir,  your  much  obliged  friend  and  faith- 
ful humble  servant. 


James  Boswell. 


London,  90th  April,  1791. 


XXII 


MR.  BOSWELL'S  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

I  AT  last  deliver  to  the  world  a  work  irhich  I 
have  long  promised,  and  of  whidi,  I  am  afrud,  too 
high  expectations  have  been  raised.  The  delay  of 
its  publieatiiNi  must  be  imputed,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  to  the  extraordinary  teal  which  has  been 
shown  by  distinguished  persons  in  all  quarters  to 
supply  me  with  additional  information  concerning 
its  illustrious  subject ;  resembling  in  this  the  grate- 
ful tribes  of  ancient  nations,  of  which  erery  indi- 
vidual was  eager  to  throw  a  stone  upon  the  graTe 
c^  a  departed  hero,  and  thus  to  share  in  the  pious 

I    office  oi  erecting  an  honourable  monument  to  his 
memory. 

The  labour  and  anxious  attention  with  which  I 

'    have  collected  and  arranged  the  materials  of  which 
these  volumes  are  composed,  will  hardly  be  con- 

\  oeived  by  those  who  read  them  with  careless 
fiicility.  The  stretch  of  mind  and  prompt  as- 
siduity by  which  so  many  conversations  were 
preserved,  I  myself,  at  some  distance  of  time,  con- 
template with  wonder ;  and  I  must  be  allowed  to 
suggest,  that  the  nature  of  the  work,  in  other 
respects,  as  it  consists  of  innumerable  detached 
particulars,  all  which,  even  the  most  minute,  I  have 
spared  no  pains  to  ascertain  with  a  scrupulous 
authenticity,  has  occasioned  a  d^ree  of  trouble 
&r  beyond  that  of  any  other  species  of  compo- 
sition. Were  1  to  detail  the  books  which  I  have 
consulted,  and  the  inquiries  which  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  make  by  various  channels,  I  should 
probably  be  thought  ridiculously  ostentatious.  , 
Let  me  only  observe,  as  a  specimen  of  my  trouble,  ' 
that  I  have  sometimes  been  obliged  to  run  half 
over  London,  in  order  to  fix  a  date  correctly :  > 
which,  when  I  had  accomplished,  I  well  knew  ' 
would  obtain  me  no  praise,  though  a  failure  would 
have  been  to  my  discredit  And  after  all,  per- 
haps, hard  as  it  may  be,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
omissions  or  mistakes  be  pointed  out  with  in- 
vidious severity.  I  have  also  been  extremely  care- 
ful as  to  the  exactness  of  my  quotations ;  holding 
that  there  is  a  respect  due  to  the  public,  which 
should  oblige  every  author  to  attend  to  this,  and 
never  to  presume  to  introduce  them  with,"  I  think 
I  have  read,**  or  **  If  I  remember  right,*'  when  the 
originals  may  be  examined. 

1  beg  leave  to  express  my  warmest  thanks  to 
those  who  have  been  pleased  to  favour  roe  with 
communications  and  advice  in  the  conduct  of  my 
work.  But  I  cannot  sufficiently  acknowledge  my 
obligations  to  my  friend  Mr.  Malone,  who  was  so 
good  as  to  allow  me  to  read  to  him  almost  the 
whole  of  my  manuscript,  and  made  such  remarks 
as  were  grestly  for  the  advantage  of  the  work ; 
though  it  is  but  fair  to  him  to  mention,  that  upon 
many  occasions  I  differed  from  him,  and  followed 
my  own  judgment.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I 
was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  revision,  when 
not  more  than  one  half  of  the  book  had  passed 
through  the  press ;  but  after  having  completed  his 


very  laborious  and  admirable  edition  of  Shak> 
speare,  for  which  he  generoudy  would  accept  of 
no  other  reward  but  that  fiune  which  he  has  so 
deservedly  obtained,  he  fulfilled  his  promise  of  a 
long-wished-for  visit  to  his  relations  in  Ireland  ; 
from  whence  his  safe  retumyfaiivs  Attieis  is  desired 
by  his  friends  here,  with  all  the  classical  ardour  of 
Sie  it  Diva  poleng  Cypri ;  for  there  is  no  man  in 
whom  more  elegant  and  worthy  qualities  are 
united ;  and  whose  society,  therefore,  is  more 
valued  by  those  who  know  him. 

It  is  painful  to  roe  to  think,  that  while  I  was 
carrying  on  this  work,  several  of  those  to  whom  it 
would    have    been    most  interesting  have  died. 
Sudi  melancholy  disappointments  we  know  to  be 
incident  to  humanity  ;  but  we  do  not  foel  them  the 
less.      Let  me  particularly  lament  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Warton  and  the   Reverend  Dr.  Adams. 
Mr.  Warton,  amidst   his   variety   of  genius   and 
learning,  was  an  excellent  bic^rapber.     His  con- 
tributions to  my  collection  are  highly  estimable ; 
and  as  he  had  a  true  relish  of  my  "  Tour  to  the    | 
Hebrides,**  I  trust  I  should  now  have  been  gratified 
with  a  larger  share  of  his  kind  approbation.      Dr. 
Adams,  eminent  as  the  head  of  a  college,  as  a 
writer,  and  as  a  most  amiable  man,  had  known    ) 
Johnson  from  his  early  years,  and  was  his  fnend 
through  life.     What  reason  I  had  to  hope  for  the    ' 
countenance  of  that  venerable  gentleman  to  this 
work  will  appear  from  what  he  wrote  to  me  upon 
a  former  occasion  from  Oxford,  November  1 7. 1 785 : 
—  **  Dear  Sir,  I  hasard  this  letter,  not   knowing 
where  it  will  find  you,  to  thank  you  for  your  very 
agreeable   *  Tour,*   which    I   found  here    on   my 
return  from  the  country,  and  in  which  you  have 
depicted  our  friend  so  perfectly  to  my  fimcy,  in 
every  attitude,  every  scene  and  situation,  that  I 
have  thought  myself  iu  the  company  and  of  the 
party   almost    throughout.       It    has    given   very 
general  satisfiution:   and  those  who  have  found 
most  fault  with  a  passage  hertf  and  there,  have 
agreed  that  they  could  not  help  going  through,  and 
being  entertained  with  the  whole.     I  wish,  indeed, 
some  few  gross  expressions  had  been  softened,  and    i 
a  few  of  our  hero's  foibles  bad  been  a  little  more 
shaded  ;  but  it  is  useful  to  see  the  weaknesses  inci> 
dent  to  great  minds ;  and  you  have  given  us  Dr. 
Johnson's  authority  that  in  history  all  ought  to  be 
told." 

Such  a  sanction  to  my  foculty  of  giving  a  jun    t 
representetion  of  Dr.  Johnson  I  could  not  conccttl.    j 
Nor  will   I  suppress  my  satisfiiction  in  the  con- 
sciousness, that  by   recording  so  considerable  a 
portion  of  the  wisdom  and  wit  of  "the  brightest    \ 
ornament  of  the  eighteenth   century,** '    I  have 
largely  provided  for  the  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment of  mankind. 

J.   BOSWKLI.. 

London,  SOth  April,  1791.  , 


>  See  Mr.  Malone'i  Preface  to  hit  edition  of  Shsktpetre. 
—  Boiw  BtL. 


MR.  BOSWELL'S  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

That  1  was  anxious  fi>r  the  success  of  a  work 
vbkh  bad  employed  much  of  my  time  and  labour, 
I  do  not  wish  to  conceal ;  but  whatever  doubts  I  at 
any  time  entertained,  have  been  entirely  removed 
by  the  very  &Tourable  reception  with  which  it  has 
bcni  honoured.  That  reception  has  excited  my 
bfist  exertions  to  render  my  book  more  perfect; 
and  in  this  endesvour  I  have  had  the  assistance 
not  only  of  some  of  my  particular  friends,  but  of 
many  other  learned  and  ingenious  men,  by  which  I 
bsfe  been  enabled  to  rectify  some  mistakes,  and  to 
enrich  the  work  with  many  valuable  additions. 
These  I  have  ordered  to  be  printed  separately  in 
quarto,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  purchasers  of 
the  first  edition.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  that 
the  typography  of  both  editions  does  honour  to  the 
press  of  Mr.  Henry  Baldwin,  now  Master  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Stationers,  whom  1  have 
long  known  as  a  worthy  man  and  an  obliging 
friend. 

In  the  strangely  mixed  scenes  of  human  exist- 
ence, our  feelings  are  often  at  once  pleasing  and 
painiiil.  Of  this  truth,  the  progress  of  the  present 
work  furnishes  a  striking  instance.  It  was  highly 
gratifying  to  me  that  my  friend.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, to  whom  it  u  inscribed,  lived  to  peruse  it, 
and  to  give  the  strongest  testimony  to  it$  fidelity  ; 
but  before  a  second  edition,  which  he  contributed 
to  improve,  could  be  finished,  the  world  has  been 
deprived  of  that  most  valuable  man ;  a  loss  of  which 
the  r^ret  will  be  deep,  and  lasting,  and  extensive, 
proportionate  to  the  felicity  which  he  diffused 
through  a  wide  circle  of  admirers  and  friends. 

In  reflecting  that  the  illustrious  subject  of  this 
vork,  by  being;  more  extensively  and  intimately 
known,  however  derated  before,  has  risen  in  the 
veneration  and  love  of  mankind,  I  feel  a  satisfaction 
beyond  what  iame  can  afford.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
too  much  or  too  often  admire  his  wonderful  powers 
of  mind,  when  we  consider  that  the  principal  store 
of  wit  and  wisdom  which  this  work  contains  was 
not  a  particular  selection  from  hb  general  conver- 
sation, but  was  merely  his  occasional  talk  at  such 
times  as  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  his  com- 
pany ;  and,  without  doubt,  if  his  discourse  at  other 
periods  had  been  collected  with  the  same  attention, 
the  whole  tenour  of  what  he  uttered  would  have 
been  found  equally  excellent. 

His  strong,  clear,  and  animated  enforcement  of 
religion,  morality,  loyalty,  and  subordination,  while 
it  delights  and  improves  the  wise  and  the  good, 
vill,  I  trust,  prove  an  effectual  antidote  to  that 
detestable  sophistry  which  has  been  lately  imported 
from  France,  under  the  false  name  of  philosophy, 
ud  with  a  malignant  industry  has  been  employed 
*giinst  the  peace,  good  order,  and  happiness  of 
■oeiety,  in  our  free  and  prosperous  country :  but, 
thanks  be  to  God,  without  producing  the  perni- 
cious effects  which  were  hoped  for  by  its  pro- 

It  lecms  to  me,  in  my  moments  of  self-com- 


placency, that  this  extensive  biographical  work, 
however  inferior  in  its  nature,  may  in  one  respect 
be  assimilated  to  the  Odyssey.  Amidst  a  thousand 
entertaining  and  instructive  episodes,  the  hero  is 
never  long  out  of  sight ;  for  they  are  all  in  some 
degree  connected  with  him ;  and  he,  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  history,  is  eihibited  by  the  author 
for  the  best  advantage  of  his  readers : 

—  Quid  virtu*  et  quid  aapientia  possit, 
Utile  proposult  nobis  exemplar  Ulyisen. 

Should  there  be  any  cold-blooded  and  morose 
mortals  who  really  dislike  thu  book,  I  will  give 
them  a  story  to  apply.  When  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  accompanied  by  Lord  Cadogan,  was 
one  day  reconnoitring  the  army  in  Flanders,  a 
heavy  rain  came  on,  and  they  both  called  for  their 
cloaks.  Lord  Cadogan*s  servant,  a  good-humoured 
alert  lad,  brought  his  lordship's  in  a  minute.  The 
duke*8  servant,  a  lazy  sulky  dog,  was  so  sluggish, 
that  bis  grace,  being  wet  to  the  skin,  reproved  him, 
and  had  for  answer,  with  a  grunt,  "  I  came  as  fast 
as  I  could;**  upon  which  the  duke  calmly  said, 
"  Cadogan,  I  would  not  for  a  thousand  pounds 
have  that  fellow's  temper.** 

There  are  some  men,  I  believe,  who  have,  or 
think  they  have,  a  very  snoall  share  of  vanity. 
Such  may  speak  of  their  literary  fiirae  in  a 
decorous  style  of  diffidence.  But  I  confess,  that  I 
am  so  formed  by  nature  and  by  habit,  that  to 
restijiin  the  effusion  of  delight,  on  having  ob- 
tained such  fame,  to  me  would  be  truly  painful. 
Why  then  should  I  suppress  it?  Why  "out  ot 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  *'  should  I  not  speak  ? 
Let  me  then  mention  with  a  warm,  but  no  in- 
solent exultation,  that  I  have  been  regaled  with 
spontaneous  praise  of  my  work  by  many  and 
various  persons,  eminent  for  their  rank,  learning, 
talents,  and  accomplishments;  much  o'f  which 
praise  I  have  under  their  hands  to  be  reposited  in 
my  archives  at  Auchinleck.  An  honourable  and 
reverend  friend  speaking  of  the  favourable  recep- 
tion of  my  volumes,  even  in  the  circles  of  fashion 
and  elegance,  said  to  me,  **  You  have  made  them  all 
talk  Johnson.**  Yes,  I  may  add,  I  have  Johnaoniied 
the  land ;  and  I  trust  they  will  not  only  talk  but 
think  Johnson. 

To  enumerate  those  to  whom  I  have  been  thus 
indebted  would  be  tediously  ostentatious.  I  can- 
not however  but  name  one,  whose  praise  is  truly 
valuable,  not  only  on  account  of  his  knowledge  and 
abilities,  but  on  account  of  the  magnificent,  yet 
dangerous  embassy,  in  which  he  is  now  employed, 
which  makes  every  thing  that  relates  to  him 
peculiarly  interesting.  Lord  Macartney  favoured 
me  with  his  own  copy  of  my  book,  with  a  number 
of  notes,  of  which  I  have  availed  myself  On  the 
first  leaf  1  found,  in  his  lordship*s  handwriting,  an 
inscription  of  such  high  commendation,  that  even 
1,  vain  as  I  am,  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  pub- 
lish it 

J.   BOSWXLL. 

lit  July,  1793. 


XXIV 


MR.  MALONE'S  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

Skvbral  valuable  letters,  and  other  curious  matter, 
having  been  communicated  to  the  author  too  late 
to  be  arranged  in  that  chronological  order,  which 
he  had  endeavoured  uniformly  to  observe  in  his 
work,  he  was  obliged  to  introduce  them  in  his 
second  edition,  by  way  of  Addenda,  as  com- 
modiously  as  he  could.  In  the  present  edition 
they  have  been  distributed  in  their  proper  plac&t. 
In  revising  his  volumes  for  a  new  edition,  he  had 
pointed  out  where  some  of  these  materials  should 
be  inserted ;  but  unfortunately,  in  the  midst  of  his  ' 
labours,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which,  to  the 
great  regret  of  all  his  friends,  he  died  on  the  1 9th 
of  May,  1795 J  All  the  notes  that  he  bad  written  [ 
in  the  margin  of  the  copy,  which  he  had  in  part  i 
revised,  are  here  faithfully  preserved;  and  a  few  ; 
new  notes  have  been  added,  principally  by  some  of  ; 
those  friends  to  whom  the  author,  in  the  former 
editions,  acknowledged  his  obligations.  Those  sub* 
scribed  with  the  letter  B.  were  communicated  by 
Dr.  Bumey ;  those  to  which  the  letters  J.  B.  are 
annexed,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Blakeway,  of  Shrews- 
bury, to  whom  Mr.  B<»swell  acknowledged  himself 
indebted  for  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  first 
edition  of  his  work ;  and  the  letters  J.  B  -.  O.  are 
annexed  to  some  remarks  furnished  by  the  author's 
second  son,  a  student  of  Brazen- Nose  College  in 
Oxford.  Some  valuable  observations  were  com- 
municated by  James  Bindley,  Esq.,  first  commis- 
sioner in  the  Stamp-ofiice,  which  have  been 
acknowledged  in  their  proper  places.  For  all 
those  without  any  signature,  Mr.  Malone  is  an- 
swerable. Every  new  remark,  not  written  by  the 
author,  fur  the  sake  of  distinction  has  been  enclosed 
within  crotchets*;  in  one  instance,  however,  the 
printer,  by  mistake,  has  affixed  this  mark  to  a  note 
relative  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fysche  Palmer  (see 
vol.  iv.  p.  129.),  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Boswell, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  been  thus  dis- 
tinguished. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  proof-sheets  of  the 
present  edition  not  having  passed  through  my  hands, 
i  am  not  answerable  fur  any  typographical  errors 
that  may  be  found  in  it.  Having,  however,  been 
printed  at  the  very  accurate  press  of  Mr.  Baldwin, 
I  make  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  not  less  perfect 


than  the  former  edition ;  the  greatest  care  having 
been  taken,  by  correctness  and  elegance,  to  do  jus- 
tice to  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining 
works  in  the  English  language. 

EoM.  Malonk. 
ftth  April.  1799. 


«  In  London,  at  No.  47.  Treat  Portland  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  and  wa*  buried  at  Auchinlcck.  —  P.  CrNNiNGHAM. 

2  In  my  editions  Mr.  Malone'f,  and.  lnde«d«  every  one'i 
•hare  in  the  note*.  It  dittinguithed  by  the  writer'*  name 
at  length.— Crokkr. 

s  Mr.  Malone  puhlished  a  fifth  edition  in  1MI7,  and  a  lixth 
in  IHll  ;  Mr.  Chalmers  a  seventh  in  182'2 ;  and  an  anonymous 
editor  another,  iu  Oxford,  in  1M'J6.    or  publications  so  re-  < 


TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

Ih  this  edition  are  inserted  some  new  letters,  of 
which  the  greater  part  has  lieen  obligingly  com- 
municated by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vyse,  Rector  of  Lam- 
beth. Those  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  concerning 
his  mother  in  her  last  illness,  furnish  a  new  proof 
of  his  great  piety  and  tenderness  of  heart,  and 
therefore  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of 
this  very  popular  work.  Some  new  notes  also  have 
been  added,  which,  as  well  as  the  observations  in- 
serted in  the  third  edition,  and  the  letters  now 
introduced,  are  carefully  included  within  crotchets, 
that  the  author  may  not  be  answerable  for  any 
thing  which  had  not  the  sanction  of  his  appro- 
bation. The  remarks  of  his  friends  are  distin> 
guished  as  formerly,  except  those  of  Mr.  Malone, 
to  which  the  letter  M.  is  now  subjoined.  Hiosc 
to  which  the  letter  .K.  is  affixed  were  communi- 
cated by  my  learned  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kearney, 
formerly  senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  now  beneficed  in  the  diocese  of  Raphoe,  in 
Ireland,  of  which  he  is  archdeacon. 

Of  a  work  which  has  been  before  the  public  for 
thirteen  years  with  increasing  approbation,  atid  of 
which  near  four  thousand  copies  have  been  dis- 
persed, it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more ;  yet  I 
cannot  refrain  from  adding,  that,  highly  as  it  is  now 
estimated,  it  will,  I  am  confident,  be  still  more 
valued  by  posterity  a  century  hence,  when  all  the 
actors  in  the  scene  shall  be  numbered  with  the 
dead ;  when  the  excellent  and  extraordinary  man, 
whose  wit  and  wisdom  are  here  recorded,  shall  be 
viewed  at  a  still  greater  distance;  and  the  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  they  afford  will  at  once 
produce  reverential  gratitude,  admiration,  and 
delighL3 

E.  M. 
SOth  Jane,  1 804. 


cent,  the  editor  would  not  have  felt  Justifieil  In  making  an 
unpormitted  use  ;  but  in  fact  there  whs  little  to  be  borrowed 
from  any  of  them,  except  that  of  Mr.  Chalmers ;  and  his 
liberality,  by  pointing  out  such  of  the  original  sources  of 
informntioti  as  the  editor  had  not  himself  prcviouslr  dlt> 
covered,  has  enabled  him  to  enrich  his  copy  with  alt  the  in- 
formatioQ  which  Mr.  Chalmers  could  affbnl.  — Ckokks. 


I 


THE 


LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 


CHAPTER  L 
1709—1716. 

ImtrodmeHom, — JoknaoH*M  Birth  and  Parentage. —  ffe  inherite  from  hit  Father  *<  a  vile  melancholy.** —  ffU 
AcKotaU  of  the  Membere  of  hit  Famify. —  Dradiiional  Storiet  of  hit  Precocity.—^  Taken  to  London  to  be 
tomekedhf  Qmeen  Anne  far  the  Scrofula, 


To  write  the  life  of  him  who  excelled  all  man- 
kind in  writing  the  lives  of  others,  and  who, 
whether  we  consider  his  extraordinary  endow- 
uients,  or  his  Tarious  works,  has  been  equalled 
by  few  in  any  age,  is  an  arduous,  and  may  be 
reckoned  in  me  a  presumptuous  task. 

Hid  Dr.  Johnson  written  his  own  Life,  in 
mnfannity  with  the  opinion  which  he  has 
ptren,  that  everr  mans  life  may  be  best 
written  by  himself*,  had  he  employed  in  the 
preserration  of  his  own  history,  that  clearness 
of  Duration  and  elegance  of  language  in  which 
kp  has  embalmed  so  many  eminent  persons,  the 
world  would  probably  have  had  the  most 
perfect  example  of  biography  that  was  ever 
vihibited.  But  although  he  at  different  times, 
in  a  desultory  manner,  committed  to  writing 
many  particman  of  the  progress  of  his  mind 
■nd  fortunes,  he  never  had  persevering  dili- 
f^eoee  enough  to  form  them  into  a  re^ar 
compontion.  Of  these  memorials  a  few  nave 
been  preserved ;  but  the  greater  part  was  con- 
f^aea  by  him  to  the  flames,  a  few  days  before 
bis  death. 

As  I  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  enjoy- 
ing his  friendship  ibr  upwards  of  twenty  years ; 
is  I  had  the  scheme  of  writing  his  life  con- 
^Untly  in  view ;  as  he  was  well  apprised  of  this 
etrcamstanoe,  and  from  time  to  tmie  obligingly 
^Atisfied  my  inquiries,  bv  communicating  to  me 
the  incidents  or  his  early  years ;  as  I  acquired 
a  facility  in  recollecting,  and  was  very  assi- 
duous in  recording  his  conversation,  of  which 
the  extraordinary  vigour  and  vivacity  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  nrst  features  of  his  character ; 
ud  u  I  have  spared  no  pains  in  obtaining 
Btttcrials  ooncemmg  him,  from  every  quarter 
wliere  I  could  discover  that  they  were  to  be 
found,  and  have  been  favoured  with  the  most 

'  UW,  tVo.  S4.  **  TboM  relatkma  are  commonly  of  mott 
.*L^  *Ueh  cIm  writer  telli  hit  owd  ttoty/*— BotwsLi.. 
'  TW  grc«tcrt  part  of  thU  book  wu  written  while  Sir  John 
HnktM  VM  aHve ;  and  1  stow,  that  000  object  of  my  ttrlc- 
j"^  VM  to  make  bin  fM  mwm  oommmctSon  for  hU  illiberal 
of  Dr.  JohnaoQ.  Since  hla  deoeaae,  I  have  tup- 
vftal  of  tnj  remark*  upon  hi«  work.  But  though  I 
*  war  wHh  the  dead  '*  ^^nuiptly,  I  think  it  nece*. 
y?>Pte  rtraaooat  la  dtfemee  of  my  iilurtrloua  friend,  which 
'  ^MBl  b%  wlikoal  aCropff  aafaBadvenioiu  upon  a  writer 


liberal  communications  by  his  friends ;  I  flatter 
myself  that  few  biographers  have  entered  upon 
such  a  work  as  this,  with  more  advant^es; 
independent  of  literary  abilities,  in  which  I  am 
not  vain  enough  to  compare  myself  with  some 
great  names  who  have  gone  before  me  in  this 
kind  of  writing. 

Since  my  work  was  announced,  several  Lives 
and  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Johnson  have  been  pub- 
lished, the  most  voluminous  of  which  is  one 
compiled  for  the  booksellers  of  London,  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  KIlight^  a  man  whom, 
during  my  long  intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnson,  I 
never  saw  in  his  company,  I  think,  but  once, 
and  I  am  sure  not  above  twice.  Johnson  might 
have  esteemed  him  for  his  decent  religious 
demeanour,  and  his  knowledge  of  books  and 
literary  history ;  but,  from  the  rigid  formality 
of  his  manners,  it  is  evident  that  they  never 
could  have  lived  together  with  companion- 
able ease  and  familiarity;  nor  had  Sir  John 
Hawkins  that  nice  perception  which  was 
necessary  to  mark  the  finer  and  less  obvious 
parts  of  Johnson^s  character.  His  being  ap- 
pointed one  of  his  executors  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  taking  possession  of  such  frag- 
ments of  a  diary  and  other  papers  as  were  left ; 
of  which,  before  delivering  them  up  to  the 
residuary  legatee,  whose  property  they  were, 
he  endeavoured  to  extract  the  substance.  In 
this  he  has  not  been  very  successful,  as  I  have 
found  upon  a  perusal  of  those  papers,  which 
have  been  since  transferred  to  me.  Sir  John 
Hawkinses  ponderous  labours,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, exhibit  a  yhrro^o,  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  is  not  devoid  of  entertainment  to  the 
lovers  of  literary  gossiping;  but  besides  its 
being  swelled  out  with  long  unnecessary  ex- 
tracts from  various  works,  (even  one  of  several 

who  hat  greatly  injured  him.  Let  me  add,  that  though  I 
doubt  I  inoald  not  have  been  very  prompt  to  gratify  Sir 
John  Hawkins  with  anv  compliment  in  hl«  lifetime,  I  do  now 
frankly  acknowledge,  that,  in  my  opinion,  his  rolume,  how- 
erer  inadeouate  and  Improper  as  a  life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
however  discredited  by  unpardonable  inaccuracies  in  other 
respects,  contains  a  oollectum  of  curious  anecdotes  and  ob- 
servations, which  few  men  but  Its  author  could  have  brought 
together.  —  BoBWBLL.  1  will  here  observe,  mice  for  all,  that 
Mr.  BosweU  is  habitually  unjust  to  Sir  J.  UawklnSp  whose  Life 
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That  the  conyersation  of  a  celebrated  man, 
if  hb  talents  have  been  exerted  in  conversation, 
will  best  display  his  character,  is,  I  trust,  too 
well  establisned  in  the  judgment  of  mankind, 
to  be  at  all  shaken  by  a  sneering  observation 
of  Mr.  Mason,  in  hn  Memoirs  of  Mr.  William 
Whitehead,  in  which  there  is  literallj  no  Xt^e, 
but  a  mere  dry  narrative  of  facts.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  quite  necessary  to  attempt  a  de- 

I  preciation  of  what  is  universally  esteemed,  be- 
cause it  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  immediate 
object  of  the  ingenious  writer*s  pen;  for,  in 
truth,  from  a  man  so  stiU  and  so  tame  as  to 
be  contented  to  pass  many  years  as  the  do- 
mestic companion  of  a  superannuated  lord  and 
lady',  conversation  could  no  more  be  expected, 

,  than  from  a  Chinese  mandarin  on  a  chimney- 
piece,  or  the  fantastic  figures  on  a  gilt  leather 
screen. 

If  authority  be  reauired,  let  us  appeal  to 
Flutarcb,  the  prince  of  ancient  biographers : — 
Ovrf  rale  iww^vtfrraraiQ  xp&Uvi  iravrtae  ivtari 
mkumc  dpfrvic  ^  caiciac,  dXXd  npdyfia  Ppax^ 
wakXoKte^  cat  p^/ta,  vol  watlka  riQ  iii^mv  vfiov^ 
Ivocqfffv  ftSWjoy  ^  jM^x^'  fAvptSvtKpoi^  irapfiTdtfte 
in  /ityurrai,  jcai  woXiopcia  ir6Xfc«y : — '*  Nor  is  it 
always  in  the  most  distinguished  achievements 
that  men's  -rirtues  or  vices  may  be  best  dis- 
cerned ;  but  Tery  often  an  action  of  small  note, 
a  short  saying,  or  a  jest,  shall  distinguish  a 
person's  real  character  more  than  the  greatest 
si^es,  or  the  most  important  battles.**  * 

To  this  may  be  added  the  sentiments  of  the 
very  man  whose  life  I  am  about  to  exhibit :  — 

**  Hie  busineu  of  the  biognq>her  is  often  to  pass 
sUghtly  over  those  peifonnances  and  incidents 
which  produce  vulgar  greatness,  to  lead  the  thoughts 
into  doinestie  privacies,  and  display  the  minute 
details  of  duly  life,  where  exterior  appendages  are 
east  asidc^  and  ooen  excel  each  other  only  by 
prudence  and  by  rirtue.  'Hie  account  of  Hiuanus 
is,  with  great  propriety,  sud  by  its  author  to  have 
been  written,  that  it  might  lay  open  to  posterity 
the  private  and  familiar  character  of  that  man, 
et^  injftnium  et  eandorem  ex  ipnui  seripHs  sunt 
oUm  wemper  miraturi, — whose  candour  and  genius 
will,  to  the  end  of  time,  be  by  his  writings  preserved 
in  admiration. 

**  There  are  many  invisible  circumstances,  which, 
whether  we  read  as  enquirers  after  natural  or  moral 
knowledge,  whether  we  intend  to  enlarge  our  science 
or  increase  our  virtue,  are  more  important  than 
pablie  o«;urrences.  Thus.  Sallust,  the  great  master 
of  nature,  has  not  forgot,  in  his  account  of  CatUine, 
to  remark,  that  his  walk  was  now  quick,  and  again 
dow,  as  an  indication  of  a  mind  revolving  with 
violoii  commotion.  Thus  the  story  of  Melancthon 
•flbrds  a  striking  lecture  on  the  value  of  time,  by 
infimning  us,  that  when  he  had  made  an  appoint- 
ment, he  expected  not  only  the  hour,  but  the  minute 
to  be  fixed,  that  the  day  might  not  run  out  in  the 
idleness  of  suspense ;  and  all  the  plans  and  enter- 


1  WllUaia  Whitehead  lived  with  WllUam,  third  Earl  of 

nrr,  and  Aime  Bgerton,  hU  ooanteu.— Wkioht. 

*  ^otareb*!  Life  of  Alexander ;  Langhome's  trimtlatlon. 


>  Klmchl  was  a  Spanish  rSbU,  who  died  in  1240.    One 


prises  of  De  Witt  are  now  of  less  importance  to  the 
world,  than  that  part  of  his  personal  character, 
which  represents  him  as  careful  of  his  health,  and 
negligent  of  his  life. 

*•  But  biography  has  often  been  allotted  to 
writers  who  seem  very  little  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  their  task,  or  very  negligent  about  the 
performance.  They  rarely  afford  any  other  account 
than  might  be  collected  from  public  papers,  but 
imagine  themselves  writing  a  life,  when  they  exhibit 
a  chronological  series  of  actions  or  preferments ; 
and  have  so  little  regard  to  the  manners  or  behaviour 
of  their  heroes,  that  more  knowledge  may  be  gained 
of  a  man's  real  character  by  a  short  conversation 
with  one  of  his  servants  than  from  a  formal  and 
studied  narrative,  begun  with  hia  pedigree  and 
ended  with  his  funeraL 

**  There  are,  indeed,  some  natural  reasons  why 
these  narratives  are  often  written  by  such  as  were 
not  likely  to  give  much  instruction  or  delight,  and 
why  most  accounts  of  particular  persons  are  barren 
and  useless.  If  a  life  be  delayed  till  interest  and  envy 
are  at  an  end,  we  may  hope  for  impartiality,  but 
must  expect  little  intelligence;  for  the  incidents 
which  give  excellence  to  biography  are  of  a  volatile 
and  evanescent  kind,  such  as  soon  escape  the 
memory,  and  are  rarely  transmitted  by  tradition. 
We  know  how  few  can  pourtray  a  living  acquaintance, 
except  by  his  moat  prominent  and  observable  par- 
ticularities, and  the  grosser  features  of  his  mind ; 
and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how  much  of  this 
little  knowledge  may  be  lost  in  imparting  it,  and 
how  soon  a  succession  of  copies  will  lose  all  resem- 
blance of  the  original."     [Rambler,  No.  60.] 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  objections  which  may 
be  made  to  the  minuteness,  on  some  occasions, 
of  my  detail  of  Johnson's  conversation,  and 
how  hapoily  it  is  adapted  for  the  petty  exercise 
of  ridicule,  by  men  of  superficial  understanding, 
and  ludicrous  fancy;  but  I  remain  firm  and 
confident  in  my  opinion,  that  minute  particulars 
are  frequently  characteristic,  and  always  amus- 
ing, when  they  relate  to  a  distinguished  man. 
I  am  therefore  exceedingly  unwilling  that 
any  thing,  however  slight,  which  my  illustrious 
friend  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  express, 
with  any  degree  of  point,  should  perish.  For 
this  almost  superstitious  reverence,  I  have 
found  very  old  and  venerable  authority,  quoted 
by  our  great  modem  prelate.  Seeker,  in  whose 
tenth  sermon  there  is  the  following  passage: — 

*'  Rabbi  David  Kimchi ',  a  noted  Jewish  com- 
mentator, who  lived  about  five  hundred  years  ago, 
explains  that  passage  in  the  first  psalm,  *  His  leaf 
also  shall  not  wither,'  from  rabbins  yet  older 
than  himself,  thus:  —  That  *even  the  idle  talk,' 
so  he  expresses  it,  *of  a  good  man  ought  to  be 
regarded ; '  the  most  superfiuous  things,  he  saith, 
are  always  of  some  value.  And  other  ancient 
authors  have  the  same  phrase  nearly  in  the  same 
sense.** 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that,  considering 
how  highly  the  small  portion  which  we  have  of 

wonders  that  Seeker*!  good  tenie  should  have  condescended 
to  quote  this.  far. fetched  and  fiitUe  interpretation  of  the 
sfanple  and  beautiful  meUphor  by  which  the  Psalmist  illus- 
trates the  prosperity  of  the  righteous  man.  —  Caoasa. 
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the  table-talk,  and  other  anecdotes,  of  our 
celebrated  writers  b  Talued,  and  how  earocstlj 
it  is  re;rrettcd  that  we  have  not  more,  I  am 
justified  in  prei-erving  rather  too  many  of 
Jobn^>n*s  savings,  than  too  few ;  especially  as, 
from  the  diversity  of  dispositions,  it  cannot 
be  known  with  certainty  beforehand,  whether 
what  may  seem  trifling  to  some,  and  perhaps 
to  the  collector  himself^  nuiy  not  be  most 
agreeable  to  many;  and  the  greater  number 
that  an  author  can  please  in  any  degree,  the 
more  plea2<ure  does  there  arise  to  a  benev(Jent 
mind. 

To  those  who  are  weak  enough  to  think  this 
a  degrading  task,  and  the  time  and  labour  which 
have  been  devoted  to  it  misemployed,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  opposing  the  authority  of 
the  greatest  man  of  any  age,  Julius  Csesar,  of 
whom  Bacon  obserres,  that  ^in  his  book  of 
apophthegms  which  he  collected,  we  see  that  he 
esteemed  it  more  honour  to  make  himself  but 
a  pair  of  tables,  to  take  the  wise  and  pithy  words 
of  others,  than  to  have  every  word  of  his  own 
to  be  made  an  apophthegm  or  an  oracle.*' 
[Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  L] 

Having  said  thus  much  by  way  of  Introdac- 
tion,  I  commit  the  following  pages  to  the 
candour  of  the  public. 


Saiiusl  Johhsor'  was  bom  at  Lichfield,  in 
Staffordshire,  on  the  18th  of  September,  N.S. 
1709;    and  his  initiation  into  the  Christian 


I  He  derired,  no  doabt,  bit  christian  name  fron  his  god- 
ftther.  Doctor  Samacl  Swtnfen,  a  gentleman  of  landed  oro- 
perty  fn  the  nciKfaboarhood  of  Lichfield,  who  happened  to 
lodge  fai  Michael  Johnson's  house  at  the  dme  of  the  birth  of 
the  child,  in  wboce  welfare  he  seems  ever  after  to  have  taken 
a  UtcIj  Interest.  This,  and  some  other  drcnmitancet  suhso- 
quentfy  mentioned,  I  have  found,  since  mj  first  edition,  in  a 
small  Toltime  entitled  **  Memoin  cftke  Life  mmi  WrUmft  ttf 
Dr.  Jokmsom,'*  published  in  I7S.%  anonjmouslj ;  but  the  vricer 
seems  to  hare  receired  informaiion  from  Or.  Swinfra's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Destnoolins,  and  Johnson's  earlj  friend.  Mr. 
Elphinstooe.  Dr.  Swinfen  took  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine from  Pembroke  Coilpire.  in  1713,  and  attained  consider- 
able eminence  in  his  profession —  CioKsa. 

>  The  title  GemMemam  had  still,  in  1709.  some  degree  of  its 
original  meaning,  and  as  Mr.  Johnson  served  the  office  of 
sheriff  of  Lichfield  In  that  year,  he  seems  to  hare  been  in  some 
measure  entitled  to  it.  The  Doctor,  at  his  entrj  on  the 
books  of  Pembroke  college,  and  at  his  matriculation,  desig- 
nated himself  as  JUhu  gen^roti.  There  seems,  however,  con- 
stdprable  difficultv  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  opinion  as  to 
Mtrhael  Johnson's  real  condition  and  ctrcumstanoea.  That 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  poor,  is  certain ;  and  Dr. 
Johnson  (in  the  "  AecomtU  of  ki$  rarljf  Life^'  see  Appmdi* 
No.  I.)  ncH  only  admits  the  general  fact  ofpover^f^  but  gives 
several  instances  of  wliat  may  be  called  twiigemce :  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  Is  evidence  that  for  near  fifty  years  he 
occupied  a  respectable  rank  amongst  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
appears  in  the  annab  of  Lichfield  on  occasions  not  bespesking 

Kverty.  In  IG87.  a  subscripUoo  for  recasting  the  cathedral 
lis  was  set  on  foot,  beaded  br  the  bishop,  deaLn,  Itc.,  aided 
br  the  neighbouring  gentry :  Michael  Johnson's  name  stands 
toe  twelfth  in  the  list ;  and  his  contribution,  though  only  IQc.. 
was  not  comparatively  contemptible ;  for  no  one,  except  the 
bishop  and  dean,  gave  so  much  as  1(V.  Bamnets  and  knights 
gave  a  guinea  or  two,  and  the  great  body  of  the  contributors 
gave  Ins  than  Johnson.  (Hanrood'*  LicVEr&t  Pl  G9.)  In 
1094,  we  find  him  burying  in  the  cathedral,  and  placing  a  mar- 
ble stone  over  a  young  woman  in  whose  fioe  he  was  interested. 
His  house,  a  handsome  one.  and  in  one  of  the  best  situations 
In  the  town,  was  his  own  freehold :  and  he  appears  to  have 
added  to  it,  for  we  find  in  the  books  of  the  corporation  the 
foUowiog  entry:  '*  17W,  Julv  16.  Agreed,  that  Mr.  Michael 
Johnson,  bookseller,  have  a  (ease  of  his  enoroachmeot  of  his 
bouse  la  Sadlar's  Street,  for  forty  yvars,  at  li.  Cd.  per  ao.** 


church  was  not  dekyed;  fiir  his  baptism  is 
recorded,  in  the  register  of  St.  Mary  s  parish 
in  that  cit  j,  to  hare  been  peribrmed  on  the 
daj  of  his  birth :  his  ftther  is  there  styled 
GendemoM,  a  dit^mstanoe  of  whidi  an  igno- 
rant panegyrist  has  pnused  him  fat  not  bdng 
proud ;  wbes  the  truth  is,  that  the  appeflation 
of  Gentleman,  thoogh  now  lost  in  the  indis- 
criminate assamptkm  of  A^nre,  was  eommonl/ 
taken  bj  those  who  ooold  not  boast  of  gentility.* 
His  father  was  Michari  Johnson,  a  natiTe  of 
Derbyshire,  of  obscore  extraction,  who  settled 
in  Lichfield  as  a  bookseOerand  stationer.  His 
mother  was  Sardi  Ford,  descended  <^an  andent 
race  of  substantial  yeomanry  in  Warwickshire. 
They  were  well  adranced  m  yean  when  they 
married,  and  never  had  more  than  two  chOdren, 
both  sons ;  Samuel,  their  first-bom,  who  lived 
to  be  the  illustrious  character  whose  various 
excellence  I  am  to  endeavonr  to  record,  and 
Xathanad,  who  died  in  his  twenty-fifth  year. 

Mr.  Michael  Johnson  was  a  man  of  a  large 
and  robust  body,  and  of  a  strong  and  active 
mind ;  yet,  as  in  the  most  solid  rocks  veins  of 
unsound  substance  are  often  discovered,  there 
was  in  him  a  mixture  of  that  disease,  the  nature 
of  which  eludes  the  most  minute  enquiry, 
thou^  the  effects  are  wdl  known  to  be  a 
wearmess  of  life,  and  unoonoem  about  those 
things  whidi  agitate  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind, and  a  general  sensation  of  gloomy  wretch- 
edness. From  him,  then,  his  son  inherited, 
with  some  other  qualities,  *^  a  vile  melanchdy  *^ 


And  this  lease,  at  the  expiratloa  of  the  forty  years. 
newed  to  the  Doctor  as  a  mark  of  the  renect  of  bis  lUlov- 
citixens.  In  17QS.  Bflchael  Johnson  served  tl 
of  the  county  of  the  city  of  Licbleld.  Kor  is  It  any 
tion  from  the  respectability  of  a  eoamy-town  iiadiaii 
he  should  let  part  of  his  boose  in  lodgings  lo  the  principal 
physician  of  the  city.  In  1718,  he  was  elected  Unior  balliv; 
and  in  17tt,s«^orbaiHS;  or  chief  magistrate.  Thus  respected 
and  apparently  thriving  Ib  Lichfield,  the  followiag  cxtrMt  of 
a  letter,  written  by  the  Rev.  George  Plaxtoo,  dumlaln  to 
Lord  Gower,  will  show  the  high  estimatioQ  In  which  ha 
was  hdd  in  the  neighbooring  countrj :  **  TrenttMm,  St. 
Peter's  day,  1716.  Johnson,  the  UchtfeU  librarian.  Is  now 
here;  he  propagates  learning  all  over  this  diocese,  and 
advanceth  knowledge  to  its  just  height ;  all  the  dcrgy  hers 
are  his  pupils,  and  suck  all  tb^  hare  Ikom  him;  AUen 
cannot  make  a  warrant  without  his  precedent,  immt  oar 
quondam  John  Evans  draw  a  recogniiance  sios^  df'mnfwnr 
MUkaeUa.**  (Gentleman's  Magaaine,  October.  17»1.)  But 
OR  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  the  growing  expenses 
of  a  familv,  and  losses  in  trade,  had  in  his  latter  yaan 
reduced  Mr.  Jcrfinsoo,  from  the  state  of  cmnpctency  which 
he  had  before  ei^oyed,  to  very  narrow  dmnnstanccs.  — 
CaoKta. 

>  Seeposf,  September  IS.  1773.  —  Boswnx.  Miss  Seward 
who  latterly  showed  a  great  deal  of  nalevolcmca  towards 
Johnson,  delighted  to  repeat  a  story  that  one  of  Ms  UMles 
had  suffered  the  last  penalty  of  the  law.  **  Shortly  after 
Mr.  Porter's  death,  Jonnson  asked  his  mother's  consent  to 
many  the  old  widow.  After  exptessteg  ber  suipilse  at  a  re- 
quest so  extraordinary  —  *  Ko,  Sam,  my  willing  consent  you 
will  never  have  to  so  prepotteraos  an  nnicii.  Yon  are  not 
twenty-five,  and  she  Is  turned  fifty.  If  she  had  any  prudence, 
this  reqi^st  had  never  been  maiie  to  me.  Where  are  your 
means  of  subsistence  ?  Porter  has  died  poor.  In  consequence 
of  his  wife's  expensive  habits.  You  hare  great  talents,  bat 
as  yet  hare  turned  them  Into  no  profiftable  channel.**—. 
«  Mother,  I  hare  not  deceived  Mrs.  Porter ;  I  have  told  her 
the  worst  of  me ;  that  I  am  of  mean  extraction ;  that  I  bare 
no  moner ;  and  that  I  have  had  ms  tsnelr  kmagrd*  Sha  re- 
plied, *  that  she  valued  no  one  more  or  less  for  his  descent  ( 
that  she  had  no  more  money  than  myself;  and  that,  though 
she  had  not  had  a  relation  hanged,  she  had  fifty  who  deserved 
hanging.'  **  (Srverr*  Letter*,  vol.  i.  p.  45.)  This  aeoonut 
was  girea  to  Mr.  Boswell,  who.  m  Mils  Sevvd  could  not 


^ 
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which,  in  his  too  strong  expression  of  any  dis- 
tnrbsnce  of  the  mind,  ^  made  him  mad  ul  his 
life,  at  least  not  sober.**  *  Biichael  was,  how- 
erer ,  forced  by  the  narrowness  of  his  circum- 
stances to  be  very  diligent  in  business,  not  only 
in  his  shop,  but  by  occasionally  resorting  to 
several  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  some  of 
which  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Lichfield.  At  that  time  booksellers*  shops  in 
the  provincial  towns  of  England  were  very 
rare,  so  that  there  was  not  one  even  in  Bir- 
mingham, in  which  town  old  Mr.  Johnson  used 
to  open  a  shop  every  market-day.  He  was  a 
pretty  good  Latin  scholar,  and  a  citizen  so 
creditable  as  to  be  made  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  Lichfield ;  and,  being  a  man  of  go(Kl  sense, 
and  skill  in  his  trade,  he  acauired  a  reasonable 
share  of  wealth,  of  which,  however,  he  after- 
wards lost  the  greatest  part,  by  engaging  im- 
SQCccssfuUy*  in  a  manufacture  of  parch-., 
ment'  He  was  a  zealous  high-churchman  and 
royalist,  and  retained  his  attachment  to  the 
unfortunate  house  of  Stuart,  though  he  re- 
conciled himself,  by  casuistical  arguments  of 
expediency  and  necessity,  to  take  the  oaths 
imposed  by  the  prevailing  power. 

There  is  a  circumstance  m  Ids  life  somewhat 
romantic,  but  so  wdl  authenticated^,  that  I 
shall  not  onut  it.  A  young  woman  of  Leek,  in 
Stafiordshire,  while  he  serv^  his  ajpprenticeship 
there,  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  him ;  and, 
thoof  h  it  nket  with  no  favourable  return,  fol- 
lowed him  to  Lichfield,  where  she  took  lodgings 


b«f«  knova  it  of  bar  own  knowledge,  uked  the  ladv  for  h«r 
ntkoritr.  MIm  Seward«  In  reply,  quoted  Mrs.  Cobb,  an  old 
Mgai  of  Johnton'i,  who  midcd  at  licbfleld.  To  her.  then, 
Boavdl  addrMMd  himfdf  t  and,  to  hb  equal  lurprtse  and 
mtofaetioo,  waa  answered  that  Mr*.  Cobb  had  not  only  never 
told  Midi  a  ttorjr,  but  that  she  bad  not  even  ever  heard  of  it 
—  Gtmi.  Miig.  vol.  <S.  p.  1009.)  It  li  painflil  to  have  to  add, 
that  oocwithftanding  this  denial,  MIm  Seward  pertiited  in 
her  itOTT  to  the  last.  The  report  as  to  the  hangt'ng  waa  pro- 
bUhr  Mrived  fhmi  a  coarse  passage  in  the  Rev.  Donald 
ll*Kteol*a  Rensarks  on  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Jammey  to  the  He- 
kridn,**  **But  whatever  the  Doctor  may  Insinuate  about 
tiie  praaeot  scarcity  of  trees  to  Scotland,  we  are  much  de- 
ceived by  fame  if  a  very  near  ancestor  of  his,  who  was  a 
nsthre  of  that  country,  did  not  And  to  his  cost  that  a  tree  was 
not  quite  such  a  rturity  In  hit  davs.'*  (P.  18.  ed.  1779.)  There 
seems  no  reason  whatsoever  to  believe  that  any  of  Dr.  John, 
son's  faaaOy  were  natives  of  Sootland.^CBOKiii. 

>  One  or  the  most  curioos  and  important  chuiters  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind  Is  still  to  be  written,  that  of  Here" 
dilaqf  Ingamitg.  The  symptomatic  facts  by  which  the  disease 
mi^  be  traeed  are  geoerallv  either  disregarded  from  igno- 
nnos  of  their  real  caose  ana  character,  or,  when  observed, 
carcihlly  sopprcMed  by  domestic  or  proCesslonal  delicacy. 
This  is  natural,  and  even  laudable;  yet  there  are  sevMra] 
iaportant  reasona  why  the  obscurity  in  which  such  (acts  are 
oMially  burled  may  be  regretted.  MoraUift  we  should  wish 
to  kwm,  as  fhr  as  may  be  permitted  to  us,  the  nature  of  our 
ovn  intellect.  Its  powers,  and  its  weaknesses  x-^medioMift  it 
■ilfat  be  possible,  by  early  and  systematlG  treatment,  to  avert 
or  sBidgate  the  disease  wnicb,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  is 
BOW  efteo  unknown  or  mistaken  ;<— IwoAy,  it  would  be  de- 
ihaMe  to  have  any  additional  means  of  dlscraninating  between 
fvilt  sad  misfiMtune.  and  of  ascertaining,  with  more  precision, 
tlic  nice  bounds  which  divide  moral  gtdlt  from  what  may  be 
mllsd  pbysiMl  errors ;  —  and  tn  the  highest  and  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  qnings  of  human  thought  or  action,  it 
eoidd  be  consolatory  and  edifVing  to  be  aUe  to  distinguish, 
eith  gvnicr  oertafnqr,  rational  faith  and  Judicious  piety,  from 
tiw  cttthuslaetk  eonadenee  or  the  gloomy  despondence  of 
disordered  iasaginations.  The  memory  or  every  man  who 
has  Uvod  not  Inattentively  in  society  will  fiirnish  him  with  in- 
Msnesfi  to  whldi  such  oonsideratums  as  these  might  have 
hNB  Qseftiny  applied.  But  in  reading  the  life  of  Doctor 
Johnson  (who  was  conscloos  of  the  disease  and  of  its  caose, 
end  of  whose  blood  there  remains  no  one  whose  feelings  can 


opposite  to  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  and 
indulged  her  hopeless  fiame.  When  he  was 
informed  that  it  so  preyed  upon  her  mind  that 
her  life  was  in  dimger,  he,  with  a  generous 
humanity,  went  to  her  and  offered  to  marry 
her,  but  it  was  then  too  late :  her  vital  power 
was  exhausted ;  and  she  actually  exhibited  one 
of  the  very  rare  instances  of  dying  for  love. 
She  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield ; 
and  he,  with  a  tender  regard,  placed  a  stone 
over  her  grave  with  this  inscription : — 

Here  lies  the  Body  of 

Mrs.  Elisabxth  Blamkv,  a  Stranger. 

She  departed  this  Life 

80th  of  September,  1694. 

JoHNSoii's  mother  was  a  woman  of  dis- 
tinguished tmderstanding.  I  asked  his  old 
school-fellow,  Mr.  Hector,  a  surgeon,  of  Bir- 
mingham ^  if  she  was  not  vain  of  her  son. 
He  said,  ^*  she  had  too  much  good  sense  to  be 
vain,  but  she  knew  her  son  s  value."  Her 
piety  was  not  inferior  to  her  understanding ; 
and  to  her  must  be  ascribed  those  early  im- 
pressions of  religion  upon  the  mind  of  her  son, 
from  which  the  world  afterwards  derived  so 
much  benefit.  He  told  me,  that  he  remembered 
distinctly  having  had  the  first  notice  of  heaven, 
^*  a  place  to  which  eood  people  went,**  and  hell, 
**  a  place  to  which  oad  people  went,"  commu- 
nicated to  him  by  her,  when  a  little  child  in 
bed  with  her ;  and  that  it  might  be  the  better 
fixed  in  his  memory,  she  sent  him  to  repeat  it 

be  now  oflbnded),  th^  should  be  kept  constantly  In  view  ; 
not  merelv  as  a  subject  of  general  interest,  but  as  elucidating 
and  explaining  many  of  the  errors,  peculiarities,  and  weak- 
nesses of  that  extraordinary  man.  —  CaoRBR. 

*  In  this  undertaking,  nothing  prospered ;  they  had  no 
sooner  bought  a  large  stock  of  skins,  than  a  heavy  duty  was 
laid  upon  that  article,  and,  flrom  Michael's  absence  by  his 
many  avocations  as  a  tiookseller,  the  parchment  business  was 
committed  to  a  fhithleis  servant,  and  thence  they  gradually 

declined  into  strait  circumstances Gent,  Mag,,  vol.  Iv. 

p.  IOO.^Cbokbb. 

s  Johnson,  In  his  Dictionary,  defines  **  bxcmb,  a  hateftil 
tax.levied  upon  commodities,  and  adjudged  not  by  the  eommou 
jmdgea  of  property,  but  by  wretcAet  hired  by  those  to  whom 
excise  Is  paid  ;'*  and,  in  the  Idler  (No.  65.),  he  calls  a  Com- 
ntiaUmer  of  B*ei$e  **  one  of  the  lowest  of  all  human  beings.'* 
This  violence  of  language  seems  so  unreasonable,  that  I 
was  induced  to  suspect  some  cause  of  penonat  mUmotitff  § 
this  mention  of  the  trade  in  parchment  (an  ercfuable  article) 
afforded  a  clue,  which  has  led  to  the  confirmation  of  that  sus- 
picion- In  the  records  of  the  Excise  Board  is  to  be  found 
the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  supervisor  of  excise  at 
Lichfield :~"  July  27.  172&.  The  Commissioners  received 
vours  of  the  asd  instant,  and  since  the  Justices  would  not  give 
Judgment  against  Mr.  Michael  Johnson,  ike  timmer,  notwith- 
standing the  facts  were  fairly  against  him,  the  Board  direct 
that  the  next  time  he  offends,  you  do  not  lay  an  information 
against  him,  but  send  an  affidavit  of  the  fact,  that  he  may  be 

grosecuted  in  the  Exchequer.**—  It  does  not  appear  whether 
e  offended  again,  but  here  is  a  suiBcient  cause  of  his  son's 
animositv  against  Cammitsionert  qf  Ejeeise,  and  of  the  allusion 
in  the  Dictionary  to  the  irpc<»Vii  Jurisdiction  under  which  that 
revenue  is  administered.  The  reluctance  of  the  Justices  to 
convict  will  appear  not  unnatural,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
M.  Johnson  was,  this  verg  tfear,  chief  magistrate  of  the 
city.  —  Crokbb. 

*  The  romantic  part  of  this  story  does  not  seem  otherwise 
authetttteated  than  by  an  assertion  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gaaine,  vol.  65,  p.  100,  on,  as  it  would  seem,  the  very  doubtful 
authority  of  Miss  Seward,  that  Doctor  Johnson  had  told  it. 
Admitting  that  he  did  so.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  fact 
happened  if^lrm  j^ars  before  his  birth ;  and  his  father  may 
be  excused  if  he  gave  to  his  wife  and  son  a  romantic  account 
of  an  allkir  of  this  nature.  —  Cbokbb. 

s  He  died  Sept  S.  1794,  JEt.  85.  He  was,  therefore,  about 
the  same  age  as  Johnson.  —  Cbokbb. 

B   3 


E#jSTrELLS  LIFT  OF  J^j^S-^jJL 
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ini:  t4;iie:  rxnc 
rririna*  liii  iir 


ail  3mi 

:u  'ar*!  mmixS 


hw  '.mlit*  '0\  J' a  jrv***.  ■*v»r7  suxiiiTse  par<s«**L.ar 
"wn  i-n  •an   'Jir^.^r  .j>jnr  -in   "iui  af-.«Er»*i  ".r  us 

pr.*^  :  <'.r,  "a  irtt  a:*  ".wu  wnria  in.  lis  LtS* 
".'  "n^  t»*nn;uii-   •*  Time  •ai*  frr»E'i-i  *x  aia  «b.- 

}>*^  bi.-.viv:t  r*uu>il.  mat  'lal  arx  in.  ^^^rr 
par*.  '*<*  ..:•*  -:^-*i^,^->r  tiu*  ina^  pcn^^riirA  «'  jl- 

rhaf.  I  9K.%n  E/^.  virhho^i  ^     ft  vjc  ieommici' 
<a.r>rrl  v*  rr^  in  %  ir^&^r  firooi  Mlaa  Xarj  Aiije 

"  WiMA  T>r,  SaefagtitftJ  wai  at  Lief.&eid.  Jchsaoa 
WM  fbrH  «)'re«  three  fcan  o«4i.  Mf  fraratfaitgr 
fijunnvmyd  rJb^ert*^  hlna  at  the  eai:»efiril  perebcxi 
cTff^jn  bU  £ai'.^«  i^jnu*jer%,  ll^tcsus^r  aatl  icapla^r  at 
tfiT  mocfc  e«i«:firateH  ^mat^ytr,  Xr.  Hammnod 
»^k0sti  Mr.  JfAir»f^  hf/w  be  tn>iui  poWhlT  thuik  of 
l»r>r>77n«r  «icti  an  inCsot  to  choreh.  acd  in  the  m^itt 
€4  v>  irr«^  a  erov4.  He  anenrrrcd,  became  it  «» 
t(npcM««rj>U  to  keep  bim  at  b^xre  ;  far.  jtmnf  as  h^ 
va«,  be  belirvetl  be  bad  eau^rbt  the  p«biie  «ptnt  and 
xeal  for  Jfaeheverei.  and  would  bave  «taki  far  ever 
in  the  eb«ircfc«  tati^fied  with  beboldiii^  ban.** 

Sfff  f:an  I  mnit  a  little  tnstanre  of  thai  jen- 
Ifrtw  utt\(^if*u*\t^f^.  of  mrtt,  md  impetnofitT  of 
ietnpfrr^  which  nerer  lonofA  him.  The  fact 
WM  ^'kufrm\fi\'jtA  to  me  bj  himself,  omm  the 
JUith^mtj  of  hM  mother.  One  day,  wneo  the 
tfirfuit  who  tMed  to  be  lent  to  icfaool  to  oon- 
duc't  him  home  had  not  cmne  in  time,  he  set 
fmi  )jy  himjielf,  thfmgh  he  waa  then  so  near- 
•ighterl,  tfiat  he  waa  obliged  to  atoop  down  on 
kt«  handa  and  kneea  to  take  a  Tiew  of  the  kennel 
M'fpre  he  Tcntured  to  atep  orer  it.    Ilia  school- 


*  Mr«  PlAfit  with  BM>rt  probaMIItf « ealb  fate  a  worl 

'  n*"  f riMlfrfnf  an^nMr*  of  the  f >hSHd  ladW  are  all 
monrrfpti*l.  n»f  h^«rrH.  by  hU  urttUncr,  prriofwomi  Id  Fcbi 
1710.  WMt  IntArdKtMl  fir  thrra  j««r«  frorm  pre^hlntr ;  lo  Uiat 
h*  tff$M  t*fti  hat  A  pfrachad  at  LlehflHd  while  Johfuon  was 
UitAt-r  Itir^  }r«>art  of  aire.  Hachnrrrrl.  Indred.  matie  a  trl- 
tim|/lial  |rr<farrM  thrmtgh  Uie  rokllafid  eountica  In  1710;  and 
It  afrff^ara  irr  th#  brntk*  ttt  tbe  eorporatkm  of  LichflHd,  that 
tia  wa«  rarrff  rd  In  that  tnwa  and  eoBn>ltmeDted  bf  tbe  at- 
t0ti4»nfii  *it  Um  r«rnM>fatlon  **  and  a  preMot  of  three  doceo 
fff  iriri«'/'  on  th*>  loth  of  June.  1710:  bat  then  the  'Unjamt 

mtkt  old.— >Cb4 
John  HavkfaM'i 


wisL  m  ilia  fCPBOpSL  wniuti. 

aJ.  iiu  isb  ■'mmtmg  la  a   &^j.ree 
3]«!r»tii>.ii*:.  *3e  s^tLuwmjT  ariv  iuCBKe  waa  u^d 
aie  31  k»  jr^aanLg  ac  \  a*mfH^it>  k  17T&  br  hia 


to 


'jieT  zj  ais  airrat*r     Wjisn  he 

ica  :ne  Buir3in<r  Tnz 
in2i:  ais  iunti:*^  z:aruA  a  c&e  cciieet 
±1.7.  ami  ^o&L  "^Miak  jt^  aaBrt  set  that  bj 
keart.'*  Site  wvat  is  iasir%.  Searing  hn  to 
fcatij  3  :  los  zj  the  cm^i  ibie  aai  ■■■■e^J  tke 
^wmni  i>:r.  s&e  taear*l  't.Tn  &a^j>wi^  ker. 
**>  Wuc'f  die  amzso- ?  "^  sal  ^e.  **I  on  aaf 
is.'*'  he  recij^i;  ami  r ^ppiaiif A  a  daniBcdy, 
th(ms3!&  he  ctioji 


Bos  tihere  ks  been  anccaiff  sfiorr  of  hia 

nHj  hn^aervL  s^  tnik  of  vkjek  I  an  to 
fzi^  ap«»  his  ovm  maihtzntr.  Ii  ia  told  *  that, 
when  a  cii^  of  tkr«e  j^ean  coi^  he  chafed  to 
tread  npon  a  daddins.  tke  e^ercBtk  of  abrood, 
and  kil^  it :  npi^a  wkli:h.  h  k  aaal  W  dictated 
to  hk  mocher  tke  sLi 


I 


Hfrri4U§  tdUnifhnt"  wm  jutt  i»hu  momtkt  old.— ^Caocii. 
*  ll/rxir*   AfMcdotef.  and   air 


«  Ihu  aintr6aH0  of  the  dark.  Iboofh  diiproved  bf  fanemal 
j,^, — .  — •.. haa,  nerertheleaa,  upon  «ppoaltiod  of 


utd&n^ 


If  it  bad  ih«d.  it  had 

For  tben  we'd  had  m  e^  eM.* 

Tbere  k  sutcIt  internal  erid^nce  thai  thk 
little  compoaiion  combinea  in  h  what  no  dhild 
of  three  jears  old  coold  ptodnce.  wrthoot  an 
extensioo  of  ita  ^Kroiuea  bj  iraaaediate  iasfKra- 
tion ;  jet  'Mn.  Loot  Porter,  Dr.  Jolmaon^a 
rtep-danghter,  posmrelT  aaaintained  to  aae,  in 
his  presence,  that  tkere  ecmld  be  no  dtmbc  of 
the  truth  of  thk  aoecdoce,  for  Ae  kad  heard  it 
from  hk  mother.  So  difficult  k  it  to  obtain  an 
antkentie  rdation  of  Actai  and  sitdi  antkorit  j 
ma  J  there  be  for  error;  lor  be  aaaared  me, 
that  hk  father  made  the  Teraes,  and  wkhed  to 
paaa  them  for  hk  chikf  a.  He  added,  *^  Mj  fa- 
ther waa afooliah  old  man ;  thatk  to  aaj,  foolish 
in  talking  of  hk  children.**  ^ 


Its  troth,  been  iMde  the  I 
and  fanofol  reacctiooa  of  Mte 

_I>r.J< 
fn  firmir lae  **  Thfan  bifat  nmiitwn  Kilalii  the 
of  thoae  propcnsUle*  vhkh.  ihroi«b  hia  life,  aoatrontlff 
hia  character,  of  that  poalie  ralant  which  afterward* 
bore  ioch  rfafa  and  picatlfal  fhilta ;  Cor»  esecpd^  kb  ortho- 
grapUe  works,  everytUaf  which  Dr.  Jokaaoa  wrote  was 
poatry.  whoae  ea«eoee  eonaiats  aot  ia  aoBBbera.  or  ha  Jiofte, 
bat  io  tke  atrcaetk  aad  glow  of  a  bacy,  to  which  all  tke  alorea 
of  Batare  aad  of  art  atand  ki  pronat  adnlalstraBlaB ;  aad  In 
aa  ekiqaenee  whkk  eoaren  thalr  blandaA  inostrackias  la  a 

>  than  neada  orikyaic  or  eerw  lo  add 
little  fvfws  aloo  show  that  sa. 


pcratitiotts  Uaa  which  •grew  with  hia gro«th,aMl  atfwgthMMd 
with  hia  strength/  and,  of  lale  jaora  parUcnkriv.  I^iured  kl* 
happlDcas,  by  priMBllBC  to  hte  the  ghMsgr  Me  of  laUgkai. 


» 


iBr.  10. 


BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON. 


Toniup  Jobiwon  had  the  misfoitane  to  be 
ranch  amk^ed  with  the  Krofbla,  or  king*B  evil, 
which  disfigured  a  coonteiuuioe  nataraUy  well 
formed,  and  hurt  his  visaal  nenres  so  much,  that 
he  did  not  see  at  all  with  one  of  his  eyes,  though 
its  miearaDce  was  little  different  from  that  of 
the  odher.  There  is  amongst  his  prajers,  one 
inscribed  **  Wkem  mv  xtb  wag  restored  to  its 
aw  (P.  &  M.  p.  27.)/  which  ascertains  a  defect 
that  many  of  his  friends  knew  he  had,  thou^ 
I  never  peroeiyed  it. '  I  supposed  him  to  be 
onlj  near-sighted ;  and  indeed  I  must  observe, 
that  in  no  ouer  respect  could  I  discern  any  de- 
fect m  his  vision ;  on  the  contrary,  the  force  of 
his  attention  and  perceptive  quickness  made 
him  see  and  distingniflh  all  manner  of  objects, 
whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  with  a  nicety  that 
israrelj  to  be  found.  When  he  and  I  were 
travelling  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  I 
pomted  out  to  him  a  mountain  which  I  ob- 
served resembled  a  cone,  he  corrected  my  in- 
accuracy, bT  showing  me  that  it  was,  indeed, 
pointed  at  toe  tap^  but  that  one  side  of  it  was 
Isfger  than  the  other.  And  the  ladies  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted  aeree  that  no  man 
was  more  nicely  and  minutdy  critical  in  the 
eleganoe  of  female  dress.  TVlien  I  found  that 
he  saw  the  romantic  beauties  of  Islam,  in  Der- 

Sire,  much  better  than  I  did,  I  told  him 
he  resembled  an  able  performer  upon  a 
bad  instrument.  How  false  and  contemptible, 
then,  are  all  the  remarks  which  have  been  made 
to  the  prejudice  either  of  his  candour  or  of  his 
philosophy,  founded  upon  a  supposition  that 
ne  was  alniott  blind.  It  has  been  said,  that  he 
contracted  this  grievous  malady  from  his  nunc' 
His  mother — ^eldinff  to  tbe  superstitious  no- 
tion, which,  it  IS  won&rAil  to  think,  prevailed 
so  long  in  this  country,  as  to  tiie  virtue  of  the 
regal  touch,  a  notion  which  our  kings  en- 
oounged,  and  to  which  a  man  of  such  inauiry 
and  smsh  judgment  ss  Carte'  could  g^vecredit — 
carried  him  to  London,  where  he  was  actually 
touched  by  Queen  Anne.  ^  Mrs.  Johnson,  in- 
deed, as  Mr.  Hector  informed  me,  acted  by  the 
advice  of  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Ployer,  then 
a  phjsician  in  Lichfield.  Johnson  used  to 
talk  of  this  very  frankly ;  and  Mrs.  Fiozzi  has 
preKrved  his  veiy  picturesque  description  of 

nOmr  ttua  that  bright  and  dMariog  one  which  gUds  the 
period  of  dosliig  life  with  the  Ugfat  of  pious  hope."  This  Is 
w  btantiftilW  imglned,  that  I  would  not  suppreu  It.  Bat, 
Via  maaj  other  theories.  It  Is  deduced  Aram  a  supposed  tut, 
vhkh  is,  hideed,  a  Sctlon.  —  BoewBLL.  Mr.  BosweU,  when 
kr  wrote  dils  flattering  note,  was  eodearoorlng  to  propitiate 
Mss  Seward :  but  she  was  obstinate,  and  maintained  a  verr 
vroMpJiMded  bostlUtr  and  paper  war  with  bim  ou  this  and 
s  tlidlar  snhfect  (tMe  Venea  am  •  Sprig  ^UwHU\  on  which 
■ht  was  wraoff  wm  way —  CaoKn. 

'  SpesklM  mmself  or  the  imperfection  of  one  of  his  eyes, 
be  Hid,  **  The  dog  was  nerer  good  for  much.**^  Burnvy. 

*  flo,be  sajB  —  ln  his  own  **  AecomU  <ff  kia  eartjf  Life^* 
— Dr.  Swlnfsn  hifonned  him.;  but  his  mother  thought  It 
*■  dcrlTcd  from  ker  fiuniljr.  '  His  mother  and  Dr.  Swlnfien 
were  both  perhaps  wrong  in  their  conjecture  as  to  the  origin 
or  the  ifliease ;  he  more  probablr  Inherited  It  from  his  Ihther 
•Kb  themsrMd  esrif— rtojr  which  Is  so  commonly  an  atten* 
tet  SB  icioftilous  habits..-  CaMCia. 

*  lacoaaaquaaee  of  a  note,  In  rindicatlon  of  the  efllcacy  of 
neraysl  touch,  which  Carte  admitted  Into  the  first  rolame 
«  Us  Hlsioiy  of  England,  the  corporation  of  London  with- 


the  scene,  as  it  remained  upon  his  fimcy.  Being 
asked,  if  he  could  remember  Queen  Anne,  — 
**  He  had,  **  he  said,  **  a  confused,  but  somehow 
a  sort  of  solemn  recollection  of  a  lady  in  dia- 
monds, and  a  Ions  black  hood.**  Ubis  touch, 
however,  was  without  any  effect.  I  ventured 
to  say  to  him,  in  allusion  to  the  political  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  was  educated,  and  of  which 
he  ever  retained  some  odour,  that  "  his  mother 
had  not  carried  him  far  enough ;  she  should 
have  taken  him  to  Bomb  **[ — to  the  Pretender']. 


CHAPTER  n. 
1716  —  1728. 

John$on  at  Liehfidd  SchooL  —  Boyith  Days.  —  /?e- 
movtd  to  Stourbridge,  —  Speeinuns  of  hit  School 
Exercises  and  early  Fertes.  —  He  leaves  Stovr- 
bridge,  and  passes  two  Yeare  with  his  Father. 

Hi  was  first  taught  to  read  English  by  Dame 
Oliver,  a  widow,  who  kept  a  school  for  youuf 
children  in  Lichfield.  ^  He  told  me  she  could 
read  the  black  letter,  and  asked  him  to  borrow 
for  her,from  his  father,  a  bible  in  that  character. 
When  he  was  going  to  Oxford,  ahe  came  to 
take  leave  of  him,  brought  him,  in  tiie  simpli- 
city of  her  kindness,  a  present  of  gingerbread, 
ana  said  he  was  the  best  scholar  she  ever  had. 
He  delighted  in  mentioning  this  early  com- 
pliment ;  addinff,  with  a  smfle,  that  ^*  tnis  was 
as  hifih  a  proof  of  his  merit  as  he  coidd  con- 
ceive. His  next  instructor  in  English  was  a 
master,  whom,  when  he  spoke  of  him  to  me, 
he  familiarly  called  Tom  Brown,  who,  sud  he, 
'*  published  a  spelling-book,  and  dedicated  it 
to  the  Ubivbbsb  :  but,  I  fear,  no  copy  of  it  can 
now  be  had.** 

He  began  to  leam  Latin  with  Mr.  Hawkins, 
usher  or  under-master  of  Lichfield  school,  *'  a 
man,**  said  he,  ^  very  skilful  in  his  little  way.** 
With  him  he  continued  two  years,  and  then 
rose  to  be  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the 
head  master,  who,  according  to  his  account, 
^  was  very  severe,  and  wrongheadedly  severe.  <> 
He  used,*  said  he,  ^  to  beat  us  unmercifully ; 
and  he  did  not  distinguish  between  ignorance 

drew  their  sobserlptlon.  and  the  work  instantaneously  fell  into 
almost  total,  but  certainly  undeserved,  neglect.— Nichols. 
Hawkins  repeats,  after  several  old  writers,  that  this  healing 

Eift  was  derived  to  our  princes  from  Edward  the  Confessor; 
ut  the  Kings  of  France  claimed  the  same  privilMe,  which 
they  exercised  under  this  modest  formula.— Le  rofte  Umeke. 
Dint  te  gwrnkse.— CaoKxa. 

«  It  appears,  t^  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  th^  on  the 
80tb  of  March,  1719,  two  hundred  persons  were  touched  by 
Queen  Anne.— WaiOBT. 

*  She  lived  in  Dam  Street,  at  the  north  comer  of  Quo- 
nhun's  Lane.— Henrood.    CaoKia. 

*  **  Mr.  Hunter  was  an  odd  mixture  of  the  pedant  and 
the  sportsman ;  he  was  a  very  severe  disciplinarian  and  a 

treat  setter  of  game.  Happy  was  the  boy  woo  could  Inform 
is  ofltaded  master  where  a  covey  of  partridges  was  to  be 
found ;  this  notice  was  a  certadn  pledge  of  his  pardon."  — 
Dtniea*  Life  oi  Garrick,  vol.  1.  p.  S.  He  was  a  prebendary  In 
the  Cathedral  of  Lichfield,  and  grandCsther  to  Miss  Seward. 
One  of  this  lady's  coraphdnts  against  Johnson  was,  that  he, 
in  all  his  works,  never  expressed  any  graiitmde  to  his  pre- 
ceptor. It  does  not  appear  that  he  owed  bim  touch.— Caoxxa. 
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and  nogli«rencc;  for  he  would  bent  a  boy 
c(iually  lor  not  knowing  a  thing,  as  for  neglect- 
ing to  know  it.  He  would  ask  a  boy  a  (jues- 
tion,  and  if  he  did  not  answer  it,  he  would  beat 
him,  without  considering  whether  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  how  to  answer  it.  For 
instance,  he  would  call  up  a  l)oy  and  ask  him 
Latin  for  a  canrllestick,  which  the  boy  could 
not  expect  to  be  asked.  Now,  sir,  if  a  boy 
couM  answer  every  (juestion,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  a  master  to  teach  him." 

It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  the  memory  of 
^Ir.  Hunter  to  mention,  that  though  he  might 
err  in  being  too  severe,  the  school  of  Liehtield 
was  very  res[»ectable  in  his  time.  The  late 
Dr.  Taylor,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  who 
was  educate(l  umler  him,  told  me,  that  ''  he 
was  an  excellent  master,  and  that  his  ushers 
were  most  of  them  men  of  eminence ;  that 
Holbrook  ',  one  of  the  most  ingenious  men, 
best  schohirs,  and  best  prcaehers  of  his  jigo,  was 
usher  durin^x  the  j^reatest  i)art  (»f  the  time  that 
Johnson  wsis  at  school.  Then  eame  Hague,  ot 
whom  as  much  might  be  said,  with  the  addition 
that  he  wiis  an  elegant  poet.  Hague  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Green  -,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, whose  character  in  the  learned  world  is 
well  known.  In  tlie  same  form  willi  Jolmson 
wasCongreve'',  who  afterwards  lu-eame  ehaplaln 
to  Archbishop  lioulter,  and  by  that  conneetlon 
obtained  good  preferment  in  Ireland.  He  was 
a  younger  son  of  the  ancient  family  ot"  Coii- 
greve,  in  Stallbrdshire,  of  whieh  the  poet  w:is 
a  branch.  His  brother  sold  the  estate.  Theie 
was    also    Lowe,  afterwards    can<jn  of  WIuil- 


8or. 


Luleed,  Johnson  was  very  sensible  how  much 
lie  owed  to  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Langton  one 
day  asked  him,  how  he  had  ac(piired  so  ac- 
curate a  knowledge  of  Latin,  in  whieh,  I  be- 
lieve, he  was  exceeded  by  no  man  of  his  time- 
he  said,  "  My  master  whipt  me  very  well. 
Without  that,  sir,  1  should  liave  clone  notliing." 
He  told  Mr.  l^angton,  that  while  Hunter  was 
ll(»iririn'x  his  bovs  unmercifullv,  he  used  to  sav, 
"  And  this  I  do  to  save  you  from  the  gallows." 
Johnson,  u])on  all  occasions,  expressed  his  ap- 
probation of  enforcing  instruction  by  means  of 
the  rod^:  "I  would  rather,"  sai<l  he,  *Mjave 
the  rod  to  be  the  general  terror  to  all,  to  make 
them  learn,  than  tell  a  ehild,  if  you  do  thus  or 
thus,  vou  will  be  more  esteemed  than  vour 
brothers  or  sisters.  The  rod  produces  an  etleet 
whieh  terminates  in  itself     A  child  is  afraid 


of  being  whipped,  and  gets  his  task,  and  there's 
an  end  on*t;  whereas,  by  exciting  emulation  and 
comparisons  of  suj)eriority,  you  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  lasting  mischief;  you  make  brothers 
and  sisters  hate  eaeh  other." 

When  Johnson  saw  some  vounji  ladies  in 
Lincolnshire '^  who  were  remarkably  well  be- 
haved, owing  to  their  mother's  strict  discipline 
and  severe  eorrection,  he  exclaimed,  in  one  ot* 
Shakspeare's  lines  a  little  varied", 

"  Body  I  will  honour  thee  for  this  thy  duty.*' 

That  superiority  over  his  fellows,  which  he 
maintained  with  so  mueh  dignity  in  his  march 
through  life,  was  not  assumed  from  vanity  and 
ostentation,  but  was  the  natural  and  constant. 
ellect  of  those  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  of 
which  he  could  not  but  l)e  conscious  by  compa- 
rison ;  the  intellectual  dilVerence,  which  in  other 
cases  of  comj>arison  ot'characters  is  often  amatter 
of  imdeeided  contest,  l)eing  as  clear  in  his  case 
as  the  superiority  of  stature  in  some  men  aliine 
others.  Johnson  did  not  strut  or  stund  on 
tip-toe :  he  only  did  not  stoop.  From  his 
earliest  years,  his  superiority  was  perceived 
and  acknowlcflired.  He  was  from  the  boirin- 
nmg  "Ai'f^  (/»("/(./»',  a  king  of  men.  His  sc-hool- 
lellow,  ^Ir.  Hector,  has  ol)ligingly  furnishe«l  me 
with  many  particulars  of  his  boyish  days ;  and 
assured  me  that  he  never  knew  him  corrected 
at  school,  but  for  talking  and  diverting  other 
boys  from  their  business.  ^  He  seemed  to 
learn  l>y  intuition;  for  though  indolence  and 
procrastination  were  iidierent  in  his  constitu- 
tion, whenever  he  made  an  exertion  he  did 
more  than  any  one  else,  in  short,  he  is  a 
memorable  instance  of  what  has  been  often 
observed,  that  the  boy  is  the  man  in  miniature; 
and  that  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
each  individual  are  the  same,  through  the  whole 
course  of  life.  His  favourites  used  to  receive 
very  liberal  iussistance  from  him  ;  and  such  was 
the  submission  and  deference  with  which  he 
was  treated,  such  the  ilesire  to  obtain  his  re- 
gard, that  three  of  the  boys,  of  whom  Mr. 
Hector  was  sometimes  one,  used  to  come  in  the 
morning  as  his  humble  attendants,  and  carry 
him  to  school.  One  in  the  middle  stooped, 
while  he  sat  upon  his  back,  and  one  on  each 
side  supported  him;  and  thus  he  was  borne 
triumphant.  Such  a  proof  of  the  early  predo- 
minance of  intellectual  vigour  is  very  remark- 
able, and  does  honour  to  human  nature.^ 
Talking  to  me  once  himself  of  his  beins  much 
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>   IMw.ird  lloll>rcK>k.  A.M.,  afterward?  niiiilstor  of  Wit- 
teiili.ill,  iif.ir  Wolvr-rhainptoii.  aiiii  in   I7H.  at  lh<'  r«qu«*st  of  i 
the  corporation    of    I.u-liii<*l<(   pri'sctitfii   l)v   tin-    Dcm   and 
Chapter  to  tlio  >icarag.'  of  St.  Mary's  in  tliat  city,  ob.  1772.  — 
ritoKKit. 

■♦'  Dr.  .lolin  firt'cn  wa<i  l)orn  in  I7n»l,  and  died,  llishnp  of 
Linrdin,  in  I77'.«.  IK'  wrcUr  three  of  tin-  **  Athcinan  Letttrs," 
bill  WHS  not  u^l)i-r  at  LiclilU'ld  till  aacr  Jului<>uii  had  left 
gcliool.  _  C'kokkr. 

^  Cliarlo:*  Connn.'vr,  of  who^e  latter  davR  »ee  Johnson's 
striknij,'  d«'»cripti(»n.  mb.  Tl.  M  ir.  177<;.  —  Ckokhi. 

*  Ainoii;.:  oIIkt  ••niiruiit  nu-n,  Addison.  Wolla-ton,  Gar- 
rick,    liisltop    Newton,    Chief  Justice   Wdhs,    Cliul    ]<arou 


TarkiT,  and  Chief  Justice  Wllmot  were  educated  at  thU  le- 

minary. —  Andkrxin. 
•■>  .s,-c;i,(A/.  towards  the  end  of  1775.  —  CnoKER. 

6  Pruli.ilily  the  listers  of  his  friend  Sir.  LnnKton. — Ckokrk. 

7  Mort?  than  a  little,  'llus  line  is  iu  KtMg  Henry  Vl.,  Part 
II.  act  iv.  sc.  la!>t :  — 

••  Sword,  1  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed."  — Ma  lone. 

"  This  \9.  not  consistent  with  Johnson's  own  itatemcDt, 
to  Mr.  K-m^'ton  .^K/>r<i.— CkoKKR. 

'•'  Doctor  An<lerM(n.  in  his  life  of  Johnson,  sugf(esls  that 
this  bo\i*h  mastery  was  ohtaine^t  more  proUibljr  bj  corporeal 
than  mtellectii.d  vigour Ckoklii. 
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distmgaished  at  school,  he  told  me,  ^They 
nerer  thoofi^t  to  raise  me  by  comparing  me  to 
anj  one ;  mej  never  said,  Johnson  is  as  ^ood 
a  scbohir  as  such  a  one,  but  such  a  one  is  as 
good  a  scholar  as  Johnson ;  and  this  was  said 
bot  of  one,  bat  of  Lowe;  and  I  do  not  think 
be  was  as  good  a  scholar." 

He  discovered  a  great  ambition  to  excel, 
which  roused  him  to  counteract  his  indolence. 
He  was  uncommonly  inquisitive ;  and  his  me- 
mory was  so  tenacious,  that  he  never  forgot 
any  thing  that  he  either  heaad  or  read.  Mr. 
Hector  remembers  having  recited  to  him  eigh- 
teen verses,  which,  aft^  a  little  pause,  he  re- 
peated verbathn,  varving  only  one  epithet,  by 
which  he  improved  the  fine. 

He  never  joined  with  the  other  boys  in  their 
ordinary  diversions;  his  only  amusement  was 
in  winter,  when  he  took  a  pleasure  in  being 
drawn  upon  the  ice  by  a  boy  barefooted,  who 
pulled  hun  along  by  a  garter  fixed  round  him ; 
no  very  easy  operation,  as  his  size  was  remark- 
ably large.  His  defective  sight,  indeed,  pre- 
vented him  from  enjoying  the  common  sports ; 
and  he  once  pleasantlv  remarked  to  me,  **  how 
wonderfully  well  he  had  contrived  to  be  idle 
without  theuL.**  Lord  Chesterfield,  however, 
has  justly  observed  in  one  of  his  letters,  when 
earnestly  cautioning  a  friend  against  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  idleness,  that  active  sports  are 
not  to  be  reckoned  idleness  in  young  people ; 
and  that  the  listless  torpor  of  doins  nothing 
alone  deserves  that  name.  Of  this  oUsmal  in- 
ertness of  dispooition,  Johnson  had  all  his  life 
too  great  a  share.  Mr.  Hector  relates,  that 
^  be  could  not  oblige  him  more  than  by  saun- 
tering away  the  hours  of  vacation  in  the  fields, 
during  which  h»  was  more  engaged  in  talking 
to  himself  than  to  his  companion.** ' 

Dr.  Percy*,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who 
was  long  intimately  acquamted  with  him,  and 
has  preserved  a  few  anecdotes  concerning  him, 
reletting  that  he  was  not  a  more  diligent 
coUector,  informs  me,  that  '^when  a  boy  he 
was  immoderately  fond  of  reading  romances  of 
chivalry,  and  he  retained  his  fondness  for  them 


'  Mr.  Hector'i  recollectlom  had  already  been  published 
bf  Navkioa,  but  Boswell  tupprested  a  remmrkable  patMge : 
"  4^  0  limg  mbtence  fnm  Lici^fleld,  when  he  returned 
I  fpmM  afprekensHte  t^  acmetkimg  wrong  im  ki$  eonttittaion, 
Kkiek  iKM/  eitMer  impair  MU  mtellect^  or  endanger  Us  tife; 
^.  tkmnk*  to  Jimightn  God,  tmyfear*  kaoe  proved  faUe^^ 
Tbii  ■hicncir  vai,  do  doubt,  hU  retidenca  at  Oxford,  on  his 
KCttrn  from  which  b«  had  a  lerere  fit  of  hypochoDdriacal 
UliMM,  at  Lichfield,  In  17»-30.  —  Crokeb. 

>  Or.  Tbomaa  Perev.  the  editor  of  the  **  ReUquea  "  wai 
bora  at  Bridgenorth,  m  I73S.  In  1789  he  was  nominated  to 
the  Mc  of  Dromore }  where  he  died  in  181 1 .  —  Wkioht. 

*  In  one  of  bfe  Journeys  we  shall  see  (S7/A  March,  1776), 
tlut  be  took  with  htm  **  //  Pahnerino  d'Ingkilterra "  in 
huhan,  but  then  It  was  for  exercise  In  the  tanguage,  and  he 
look  DO  Measure  in  the  work  Itselt  _  Cbokbi. 

*  Dr.  Ford,  «o  eminent  physician,  was  brother  of  Johnson's 
Dothcr.  —  Ma&onb.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Af«  Christian 
aaoM  was  JoMeph  or  Nathaniel :  that  of  his  earn  was  Come- 
liv..-.CBOK«m. 

*  Hawkins  sayi  that  bis  name  was  WhUnimrth,  but  that, 
sflhctteg  to  be  of  the  Straflbrd  Cunlly,  he  assumed  that  of 
Wemtmortk.  —  CaoKlB. 

*  He  la  said  to  be  the  orlgfaial  of  the  parson  In  Hogarth's 
MUaigbt  Modem  ConYersatlon —  Boswsu.. 


through  life ;  so  that,**  adds  his  lordship,  *' spend- 
ing part  of  a  summer  at  my  parsonage-nouse 
in  the  country,  he  chose  for  ms  regular  reading 
the  old  Spanish  romance  of  Felixmarte  o/Hir^ 
coma  \  in  folio,  which  he  read  quite  through. 
Yet  I  have  heard  him  attribute  to  these  extra- 
vagant fictions  that  unsettled  turn  of  mind 
which  prevented  his  ever  fixing  in  any  profes- 


sion. 


Afler  having  resided  for  some  time  at  the 
house  of  his  uncle,  Cornelius  Ford%  Johnson 
was,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  removed  to  the  school 
of  Stourbridge,  in  Worcestershure,  of  which 
Mr.  Wentworth'  was  tl^n  master.  Tliis  step 
was  taken  by  the  advice  of  his  cousin  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ford,  a  man  in  whom  boUi  talents  and 
good  dispositions  were  disgraced  by  licentious- 
ness^, but  who  was  a  very  able  judge  of  what 
was  right.  At  thb  school  he  did  not  receive 
so  much  benefit  as  was  expected.  It  has  been 
said,  that  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  an  assistant 
to  Mr.  Wentworth,  in  teaching  the  younger 
boys.  "  Mr.  Wentworth,"  he  told  me,  "  was  a 
very  able  man,  but  an  idle  man,  and  to  me 
very  severe;  but  I  cannot  blame  him  much. 
I  was  then  a  bis  boy ;  he  saw  I  did  not  rever- 
ence him,  and  that  he  should  get  no  honour  by 
me.  I  had  brought  enough  with  me  to  carry 
me  through ;  and  all  I  should  get  at  his  school 
would  be  ascribed  to  my  own  labour,  or  to  my 
former  master.  Yet  he  taught  me  a  great 
deal" 

He  thus  discriminated,  to  Dr.  Percy,  bishop 
of  Dromore,  his  progress  at  his  two  grammar- 
schools: —  **At  one,  I  learned  much  in  the 
school,  but  little  from  the  master ;  in  the  other, 
I  learnt  much  from  the  master,  but  little  in 
the  school.** 

The  Bishop  also  informs  me,  that  Dr.  John- 
son's father,  oefore  he  was  received  at  Stour- 
bridge, applied  to  have  him  admitted  as  a 
scholar  ana  assistant  to  the  Kev.  Samuel  Lea, 
M.A.,  head  master  of  Newport  school,  in 
Shropshire; — a  very  diligent  good  teacher, 
at  that  time  in  high  reputation,  under  whom 
Mr.  Hollis  is  said,  m  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life, 


This  foct  has  been  doubted,  though  Johnson  himself  seems 
to  have  believed  it  (seepoff,  IS  Ma»,  1778),  and  In  his  Life  of 
Fenton,  admits  the  blameable  levity  of  his  cousin's  character. 
**  Ford,  a  clergyman  at  that  time  too  well  known,  whose 
abilities,  instead  of  furnishing  convlTlal  merriment  to  the 
voluptuous  and  dissolute,  might  have  enabled  him  to  ex- 
cel among  the  virtuous  and  the  wise.**  In  the  Historical 
RegiMter  for  1731,  we  find,  **Died  Aug.  93.,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ford,  well  known  to  the  world  for  his  great  wit  and  abili- 
ties." And  the  Oentleman's  Magaxine  of  the  same  date 
states  that  he  was  '*  esteemed  for  his  polite  and  agreeable 
conversation."  Mr.  Murphy  asserts  that  he  was  chaplain  to 
Lord  Chesterfield,  but  this  was  a  mistake,  arising,  as  Mr. 
Peter  Cunningham  has  pointed  out  to  me,  from  the  following 

Siassage  in  the  Kichardtoi^ :  **When  Parson  Ford,  an  in- 
kmous  fellow,  but  of  much  oif.hand  conversation  and  wit, 
besought  Lord  Chesterfield  to  cariy  him  over  with  him  as 
his  chaplain  when  he  went  amhassaaor  to  Holland,  he  said  to 
him,  *  I  would  certainly  take  you,  if  you  had  one  vice  more 
than  you  already  have.'  *  My  Lord,'^  said  Ford.  *  I  thought  I 
should  never  be  reproached  for  my  deficiency  that  way.' 
*  True,*  replied  the  carl. '  but  if  yon  had  still  one  more,  almost 
worse  than  all  the  rest  put  together,  it  would  hinder  these 
from  giving  scandal.'"  p.  935 —  Csokbr,  1846. 
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to  have  been  alflo  educated.'  This  applicadoii 
to  Mr.  Lea  was  not  Buooessfiil ;  bnt  Johnson 
had  afterwards  the  gratification  to  hear  that 
the  old  gentleman,  who  liyed  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  mentioned  it  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  events  of  his  life,  that  '^  he  was  very 
near  havin?  that  great  man  for  his  scholar/' 

He  remained  at  Stourbridge  little  more  than 
a  year*,  and  then  he  returned  home,  where  he 
may  be  said  to  have  loitered,  for  two  years,  in 
a  state  very  unworthy  his  uncommon  abilities. 
He  had  already  given  several  proofs  of  his 
poetical  genius,  both  in  his  school-exercises 
and  in  other  occasional  compositions.  Of  these 
I  have  obtained  a  considerable  collection,  hj 
the  favour  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  son  of  one  of  his 
masters,  and  of  Mr.  Hector,  his  schoolfellow 
and  friend ;  from  which  I  select  the  following 
specimens: — 

Teanslation  ow  ViaoiL.     Pastoral  I. 

MtUhceut, 
Now,  Titynis,  you,  supine  and  careless  laid, 
Play  on  your  pipe  beneath  this  beecben  shade ; 
While  wretched  we  about  the  world  must  roam. 
And  leave  our  pleasing  fields  and  native  home, 
Here  at  your  ease  you  sing  your  amorous  flame. 
And  the  wood  rings  with  Amarillb*  name. 

TUyruM. 

Those  blessings,  friend,  a  deity  bestowed, 
For  I  shall  never  think  him  less  than  God : 
Oft  on  his  altar  shall  my  firstlings  lie. 
Their  blood  the  consecrated  stones  shall  dye : 
He  gave  my  flocks  to  graze  the  flowery  meads. 
And  me  to  tune  at  ease  th*  unequal  reeds. 

MdUwtu, 

My  admiration  only  I  exprest 
(No  spark  of  envy  harbours  in  my  breast). 
That,  when  confusion  o'er  the  country  reigns. 
To  you  alone  this  happy  state  remains. 
Here  I,  though  fidnt  myself  must  drive  my  goats. 
Far  from  their  ancient  fields  and  humble  cots. 
This  scarce  I  lead,  who  left  on  yonder  rock 
Two  tender  kids,  the  hopes  of  all  the  flock. 
Had  we  not  been  perverse  and  careless  grown. 
This  dire  event  by  omens  was  foreshown ; 
Our  trees  were  blasted  by  the  thunder  stroke. 
And  left-hand  crows,  from  an  old  hollow  oak. 
Foretold  the  coming  evil  by  their  dismal  croak. 


TaANSLATioN  OF  HoRACs.     Book  I.  Ode  xxii. 

Thk  man,  my  friend,  whose  conscious  heart 
With  virtue's  sacred  ardour  glows. 

Nor  taints  with  death  the  envenom'd  dart. 
Nor  needs  the  guard  of  Moorish  bows  : 

Though  Scytbia*s  icy  cliffs  he  treads. 

Or  horrid  Afric's  fiiithless  sands ; 
Or  where  the  &med  Hydaspes  spreads 

His  liquid  wealth  o'er  barbarous  lands. 


1  Ai  was  UkewiM  the  Biihop  of  DrofDoremany  jcsn  afker- 
wardi. — Boiwnx. 

*  Yet  h<>re  his  gcwiut  wm  to  dlttlngufshfld  that,  although 
llttla  better  than  a  ichool-boj,  he  wag  artmlttwl  Into  the  beet 


For  while  by  Chloe*s  image  charm'd. 
Too  fiur  in  Sabine  woods  I  8tray*d  ; 

Me  singing,  careless  and  unarm'd, 
A  gtizsly  wolf  surprised,  and  fled. 

No  savage  more  portentous  stain'd 
Apulia's  spacious  wilds  with  gore ; 

No  fiercer  Juba's  thirsty  land, 
Dire  nurse  of  raging  lions,  bore. 

Place  me  where  no  soft  summer  gale 
Among  the  quivering  branches  sighs ; 

Where  clouds  condens'd  for  ever  veil 
With  horrid  gloom  the  frowning  skies : 

Place  me  beneath  the  burning  line, 
A  clime  denied  to  human  race : 

1*11  sing  of  Chloe's  charms  divine. 

Her  heavenly  voice  and  beauteous  face. 


Translation  or  Hoeack.     Book  II.  Ode  ix. 

CLOirns  do  not  always  veil  the  skies. 
Nor  showers  immerse  the  verdant  plun  ; 

Nor  do  the  billows  always  rise. 
Or  storms  afflict  the  ruffled  main. 

Nor,  Valgius,  on  th*  Armenian  shores 
Do  the  chain'd  waters  always  freeze ; 

Not  always  furious  Boreas  roars. 

Or  bends  with  violent  force  the  trees. 

But  you  are  ever  drown'd  in  tears. 
For  Mystes  dead  you  ever  mourn  ; 

No  setting  Sol  can  ease  your  care. 
But  finds  you  sad  at  his  return. 

The  wise  experienc'd  Grecian  sage 
Moum'd  not  Antilochus  so  long ; 

Nor  did  King  Priam's  hoary  age 
So  much  lament  his  slaughter'd 


Leave  off*,  at  length,  these  woman's  sighs, 
Augustus*  numerous  trophies  sing  ; 

Repeat  that  prince*s  victories, 
"To  whom  all  nations  tribute  bring. 

Niphates  roUs  an  humbler  wave. 

At  length  the  undaunted  Scythian  yields. 
Content  to  live  the  Ronuui*8  slave. 

And  scarce  forsakes  his  native  fields. 


TaAKSLATION  OP  PaET  OP  TBK  DiALOOUB   BtTWIXN 

Hxcroa  and  Andeomachx.     From  the  Siith 
Book  of  Homke's  Iliad. 

Shk  eeas*d ;  then  godlike  Hector  answer*d  kind 
(His  various  plumage  sporting  in  the  wind), 
That  post,  and  all  the  rest,  shall  be  my  care; 
But  shall  I,  then,  forsake  th'  unfinish'd  war  ? 
How  would  the  Trojans  brand  great  Heetor*s  name ! 
And  one  base  action  sully  all  my  fiune, 
Aequir'd  by  wounds  and  battles  bravely  fought ! 
Oh  1  how  my  soul  abhors  so  mean  a  thought 


eoapany  of  the  place,  and  bad  no  eonamon  attentioa  ptid  to 
him ;  of  which  renarkable  lostanees  were  long  reflatmlxrcd 
there— PsaoT. 


'^ 
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haog  nnce  I  ImiuM  to  slight  this  fleeting  breath, 

Aad  nev  vith  dieerftd  eyes  appwching  death. 

Hie  inexorable  sicten  have  deeraed 

Hat  Priam's  bouse  and  Priam's  self  shall  bleed : 

Thedaj  will  oome  in  which  proud  Troy  shall  yield. 

And  spread  its  smoking  ruins  o*er  the  field. 

Yet  Hecuba's,  nor  Priam's  hoary  age, 

Wboie  blood  shall  quench  some  Grecian's  thirsty 


Nor  my  brave  brothOT^  that  have  bit  the  ground. 
Their  souls  dismiss'd  through  nuiny  a  ghastly  wound* 
Can  in  my  bosom  half  that  grief  create, 
As  the  sad  thought  of  your  impending  &te : 
When  some  prouid  Grecian  dame  shall  tasks  impose, 
Mimie  your  tears,  and  ridicule  your  woes ; 
Beneath  Hyperia's  waters  shall  you  sweat. 
And,  frinting,  scarce  support  the  liquid  weight : 
Tbcn  shall  some  Argive  loud  insulting  cry, 
Behold  the  wife  of  Hector,  guard  of  Troy  ! 
Tears,  at  my  name,  shall  drown  those  beauteous  eyes. 
And  that  liur  bosom  heare  with  rising  sighs. 
Before  that  day,  by  some  brave  hero's  band, 
Mmj  I  lie  slun,  and  spurn  the  bloody  sand  I 


To  A  YouHO  Ladt  oir  bia  Buthdat.* 


Tmt  tributary  Terse  receive,  my  fair, 
Wann  with  an  ardent  lover's  fondest  prayer. 
Msj  this  rctoming  day  for  ever  find 
Th J  fimn  more  lovely,  more  adom'd  thy  mind  s 
AU  pains,  all  cares,  may  fiivouring  Heaven  remove. 
All  hut  the  sweet  solicitudes  of  love  ! 
May  powerful  nature  join  with  srateful  art. 
To  point  eadi  glance,  and  force  it  to  the  heart  1 
Oh  then,  when  conquer'd  crowds  confess  thy  sway, 
When  ev*n  proud  wealth  and  prouder  wit  obey. 
My  &ir,  be  mindful  of  the  mighty  trust, 
AUs )  *tis  hard  for  beauty  to  be  just 
Those  sovereign  charms  with  strictest  care  employ ; 
N'or  give  the  generous  pain,  the  worthless  joy  ; 
With  hn  own  fimn  acquaint  the  fi>rward  fool. 
Shown  in  the  fiuthful  glass  of  ridicule ; 
Tcseh  mimic  censure  her  own  faults  to  find, 
Ko  more  let  coquettes  to  themselves  be  blind. 
So  ihall  Belinda's  charms  improve  mankind. 


Thb  Todvg  Author." 

Watv  first  the  peasant,  long  inclin'd  to  roam, 
Fortskss  his  rural  sports  and  peaceful  home, 
Ptcss'd  with  tbe  scene  the  smiling  ocean  yields, 
11«  leoras  the  verdant  meads  and  flow'ry  fields ; 
^^  tltnces  jocund  o'er  the  watery  way. 
While  the  breeie  whispers,  and  the  streamers  play : 
I  Dbonaded  prospects  in  his  bosom  roll. 
And  fetnre  millions  lift  his  rising  soul ; 
b  UisAd  dreams  be  digs  the  golden  mine, 
Aad  npCur'd  sees  the  new.fi>und  ruby  shine. 
^V*  iaaaeere  f  thick  clouds  invade  the  skies, 
1^  roar  tbe  biUows,  high  the  waves  arise ; 

Ifr.  UMiar  tnforaas  bm  that  this  was  made  almost  im- 
m  Us  pecMoc*.  —  BovwsLi. 
ha  loaarted,  with  maov  alteraUona .  tn  the  Gentle. 
■ytlnw,  174S,  p.  ITS. — Boiwsil.    He,  however,  dJd 
S  Ua  naHA.  ^  rnxutum. 


Sick'ning  with  fear,  he  longs  to  view  the  shore* 
And  vows  to  trust  the  Pithless  deep  no  more. 

So  the  young  Author,  panting  after  fimie. 
And  the  long  honours  of  a  lasting  name. 
Intrusts  his  hsppiness  to  human  kind. 
More  fidse,  more  cruel,  than  the  seas  or  wind. 
**  Toil  on,  dull  crowd,"  in  ecstasies  he  cries, 
"  For  wealth  or  title,  perishable  prize ; 
**  While  I  those  transitory  blessings  scorn, 
**  Secure  of  praise  from  ages  yet  unborn." 
This  thought  once  form'd,all  counsel  comes  too  late. 
He  flies  to  press,  and  hurries  on  his  &te ; 
Swiftly  he  sees  Uie  imagin'd  laurels  spread. 
And  feels  the  unfading  wreath  surround  his  head. 
Wam'd  by  another's  £ite,  vain  youth,  be  wise. 
Those  dreams  were  Settle's  once,  and  Ogilby's. 

The  pamphlet  spreads,  incessant  hisses  rise. 
To  some  retreat  the  baffled  writer  flies ; 
Where  no  sour  critics  snarl,  no  sneers  molest. 
Safe  fi'om  the  tart  lampoon  and  stinging  jest ; 
There  begs  of  Heaven  a  leas  distinguish'd  lot. 
Glad  to  be  hid,  and  proud  to  be  fi>rgot. 


tms 


EfILOGUS    IirTZNDED   TO   HAVX    BSKN   SFOKBN     BY    A 

Ladt  who  was  to  fzrsonats  tux  Ghost  op 
HzaiuoKX.' 

Yi  blooming  train,  who  give  despur  or  joy. 
Bless  with  a  smile,  or  with  a  frown  destroy ; 
In  whose  fiur  cheeks  destructive  Cupids  wait. 
And  with  unerring  shafts  distribute  fate ; 
Whose  snowy  breasts,  whose  animated  eyes. 
Bach  youth  admires,  though  each  admirer  dies ; 
Whilst  you  deride  their  pangs  in  barb'rous  play, 
Unpitying  see  them  weep,  and  hear  them  pray. 
And  unrelenting  sport  ten  thousand  lives  away  ; 
For  you,  ye  &ir,  I  quit  the  gloomy  plains. 
Where  sable  night  in  all  her  horror  reigns ; 
No  fragrant  bowers,  no  delightful  glades. 
Receive  the  unhappy  ghosts  of  scornful  maids. 
For  kind,  for  tender  nymphs  the  myrtle  blooms. 
And  ^fweaves  her  bending  boughs  in  pleasing  glooms : 
Perennial  roses  deck  each  purple  vale. 
And  scents  ambrosial  breathe  in  every  gale : 
Far  hence  are  banish'd  vapours,  spleen,  and  tears. 
Tea  scandal,  ivory  teeth,  and  languid  airs : 
No  pug,  nor  fiivourite  Cupid  there  enjoys 
The  balmy  kiss,  for  which  poor  Thyrsis  dies ; 
Form'd  to  delight,  they  use  no  foreign  arms. 
Nor  torturing  whalebones  pinch  them  into  charms ; 
No  conscious  blushes  there  their  cheeks  inflame. 
For  those  who  feel  no  guilt  can  know  no  shame ; 
Unladed  still  their  former  charms  they  shew, 
Around  them  pleasures  wait,  and  joys  tor  ever  new. 
But  cruel  virgins  meet  severer  fiites ; 
Eipell'd  and  exiled  from  the  blissful  seats. 
To  dismal  realms,  and  r^ons  void  of  peace, 
Where  furies  ever  how],  and  serpents  hiss. 
O'er  the  sad  plains  perpetual  tempests  sigh. 
And  pois*nous  vapours  black'ning  all  the  sky. 
With  livid  hue  the  fairest  fkce  o'ercast, 
And  every  beauty  withers  at  the  blast : 


'  Some  yoang  ladies  at  Lichfield  having  proposed  to 
act  "  The  Distreiacd  Mother,"  Johnson   wrote  this,  and 

Eve  ft  to  Mr.  Hector  to  convej  it  privately  to  them.  — 
lawsLL. 
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Wherever  they  fly  their  lovers'  ghosts  pursue, 

Inflicting  all  those  ills  which  once  they  knew ; 

Vexation,  Fury,  Jealousy,  Despair, 

Vet  ev*ry  eye,  and  ev*ry  bosom  tear ; 

Their  foul  deformities  by  all  descried. 

No  maid  to  flatter,  and  no  paint  to  hide. 

Hien  melt,  ye  fair,  while  clouds  around  you  sigh. 

Nor  let  disdain  sit  louring  in  your  eye ; 

With  pity  soften  every  awful  grace. 

And  beauty  smile  auspicious  in  each  face ; 

To  ease  their  pains  exert  your  milder  power. 

So  shall  you  guiltless  reign,  and  all  nuuikind  adore. 

The  two  years  which  he  spent  at  home,  aA,er 
his  return  from  Stourbridge,  he  passed  in  what 
he  thought  idleness,  and  was  scolded  by  his 
father  for  hb  want  of  steady  application.  ^  He 
had  no  settled  plan  of  life,  nor  looked  forward 
at  all,  but  merely  lived  from  day  to  day.  ,Yet 
he  read  a  great  deal  in  a  desultory  manner, 
without  any  scheme  of  study,  as  chance  threw 
books  in  his  way,  and  inclination  directed  him 
through  them.  He  used  to  mention  one  curious 
instance  of  his  casual  reading,  when  but  a  boy. 
Having  imagined  that  his  brother  had  hid  some 
apples  behind  a  large  folio  upon  an  upper  shelf 
in  nis  father's  shop,  he  climbed  up  to  search  for 
them.  There  were  no  apples;  but  the  large 
folio  proved  to  be  Petrarch,  whom  he  had 
seen  mentioned,  in  some  preface,  as  one  of  the 
restorers  of  learning.  Uis  curiosity  having 
been  thus  excited,  he  sat  down  with  avidity 
and  read  a  great  part  of  the  book.'  What  he 
read  during  these  two  years,  he  told  me,  was 
not  works  of  mere  amusement,  ^*not  voyages 
and  travels,  but  all  literature.  Sir,  all  ancient 
writers,  all  manly;  though  but  little  Greek, 
only  some  of  Anacreon  and  Hesiod :  but  in 
this  irregular  manner,"  added  he,  ^*I  had  looked 
into  a  great  many  books,  which  were  not  com- 
monly known  at  the  universities,  where  they 
seldom  read  any  books  but  what  are  put  into 
their  hands  by  their  tutors;  so  that  when  I 
came  to  Oxford,  Dr.  Adams,  now  master  of 
Pembroke  College,  told  me,  I  was  the  best 
qualified  for  the  university  that  he  had  ever 
known  come  there.** 

In  estimating  the  progress  of  his  mind  during 
these  two  years,  os  well  as  in  future  periods  of 
hiH  life,  we  must  not  regard  his  own  hasty  con- 
fession of  idleness ;  for  we  see,  when  he  explains 
himself,  that  he  was  acquiring  various  stores ; 
and,  indeed,  he  himself  concluded  the  account 
with  saying,  ^^  I  would  not  have  you  think  I 


I  He  probably  hHpcd  hU  flither  In  hb  btuineti.  Hswkinf 
hesrd  him  tzj  that  he  hlmtelf  wu  able  to  blod  a  book,  and 
Dr.  Harwood  showed  me  a  pocket-book  with  a  parchment 
cover,  said  to  have  been  bound  bj  him.  ->  Crokbk. 

*  Probably,  the  folio  edition  of  Petrarch**  Overa  Omm'a 

n  extant^  Bos.  lft&4 ;  which  contain  both  hfi  Latin  and 
Ian  work* :  this  accident  may  have  led  to  Johnton's 
^rly  though  probnbly  slight  acquaintance  With  Italian. 
(See  poat,  p.  Si.  n.  4.)  —  CaoKia. 

s  Hawkint  My*  that  "  A  neighbouring  gentleman,  Mr. 
Andrew  Corbett.  having  a  *on,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
same  school  with  Johnson,  whom  he  was  about  to  lead  Co 
Pembroke  College,  in  Oxford,  a  proposal  was  made  and 
accepted,  that  Johnson  should  attend  his  son  thither  In 
quality  of  asslsunt  In  his  studies :  '*  but  the  IndlspuUhle 
dates  of  Corbatt's  college  life  do  not  tally  with  the  accounts 


was  doing  nothing  then.'*  He  might,  perhaps, 
have  8tu£ed  more  assiduously ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  such  a  mind  as  his  was  not 
more  enriched  by  roaming  at  large  in  the  fields 
of  literature,  than  if  it  had  been  confined  to 
any  single  spot.  The  analog  between  body 
and  mind  is  very  general,  and  the  parallel  will 
hold  as  to  their  food,  as  well  as  any  other  par- 
ticular. The  fiesh  of  animals  who  feed  ex- 
cursively is  allowed  to  have  a  higher  flavour 
than  that  of  those  who  are  cooped  up.  May 
there  not  be  the  same  difference  between  men 
who  read  as  their  taste  prompts,  and  men  who 
are  confined  in  cells  and  colleges  to  stated 
tasks? 


CHAPTER  m. 
1728—1781. 


EnterM  Pemhroke  College,  Oxford, — His  CaUege  Ufc 
—  7%e  **  Morbid  Melancholg  **  increases,  —  Trans- 
lates  Papers  Messiah. — Course  of  Reading, —  Qatfg 
College. 

That  a  man  in  Mr.  Michael  John8on*s  cir- 
cumstances should  think  of  sending  his  son  to 
the  expensive  university  of  Oxford,  at  his  own 
charge,  seems  very  improbable.  The  subject 
was  too  delicate  to  question  Johnson  upon : 
but  I  have  been  assured  by  Dr.  Taylor,  that 
the  scheme  never  would  have  taken  place,  had 
not  a  gentleman  of  Shropshire,  one  of  nis  school- 
fellows, spontaneously  undertaken  to  support 
him  at  Oxford,  in  the  character  of  his  com- 
panion ;  though,  in  fact,  he  never  received  any 
assistance  whatever  from  that  gentleman.^ 

He,  however,  went  to  Oxford,  and  was  en- 
tered a  commoner  of  Pembroke  College,  on  the 
Slst  of  October,  1728,  being  then  in  nis  nine- 
teenth year. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Adams,  who  afterwaids 
presided  over  Pembroke  CoUege  with  universal 
esteem,  told  me  he  was  present,  and  gave  me 
some  account  of  what  passed  on  the  night  of 
Johnson*s  arrival  at  Oxford.  On  that  evening, 
his  father,  who  had  anxiously  accompanied  him, 
found  means  to  have  him  introduoed  to  Mr. 
Jorden,  who  was  to  be  his  tutor.  His  being 
put  under  any  tutor,  reminds  us  of  what  Wood 
says  of  Robert  Burton,  author  of  the  ^  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,"  when  elected  student  of  Christ- 


of  either  Boswell  or  Hawkins.  Corbett  was  of  the 
University  twenty  months  b^fitre  and  twelve  or  thirteeu 
months  ogter  Johnson.  And,  on  reference  to  the  collcfe 
books,  it  appears  that  Corbett's  reeidence  was  so  irre> 
gular,  and  so  little  coincident  with  Johnson's,  that  there 
U  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Johnson  was  emf/koftA  either 
as  the  private  tutor  of  Corbett,  as  Hawkins  states,  or  bis 
eompamiom^  as  Boswell  suggests.  Much  more  probable  Is 
the  stattment  made  In  the  Memoirs  before  mentioned,  tha 
his  godfather  Dr.  Swlnfen  and  some  other  gentlMnen  of  the 
neighbourhood  contributed  to  send  him  to  Oxford.  This 
Is  corroborated  bv  the  Acts  of  his  having  been  sent  to  Dr. 
8wliifen*s  own  college,  and  of  his  constant  and  generous  mo. 
tiNTtton  of  Mrs.  Deamoultns,  Dr.  Swlnlrn*s  daughter,  Rwn 
whom.  Indeed,  the  writer  of  the  Memoirs  secma  to  have 
derived  his  tnformatloa. — CftOBia. 
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church ;  ^  for  form's  sake,  though  he  toanted  not 
a  bUor^  he  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
John  Bancroft,  ailerwards  Bishop  of  Oxon.**^ 

Uifl  father  seemed  very  full  of  the  merits  of 
his  son,  and  told  the  company  he  was  a  good 
wholar,  and  a  poet,  and  wrote  Latin  verses. 
His  Bgure  and  manner  appeared  strange  to 
them ;  but  he  braved  modestlj,  and  sat  silent, 
till  upon  sometliin^  which*  occurred  in  the 
coune  of  conrersation,  he  suddenly  struck  in 
sod  quoted  Macrobius ;  and  thus  he  gave  the 
fint  unpression  of  that  more  extensiye  reading 
in  whicn  he  had  indulged  himself. 

His  tutor,  Mr.  Jor&n',  fellow  of  Pembroke, 
was  not,  it  seems,  a  man  of  such  abilities  as  we 
should  conceive  requisite  for  the  instructor  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  wno  gave  me  '  the  following 
account  of  him :  — 

"  He  was  a  very  worthy  man,  but  a  heavy 
man;  and  I  did  not  profit  much  by  his  in- 
structions. Indeed,  I  did  not  attend  him 
much.  The  first  day  after  I  came  to  college  I 
waited  rmon  him,  and  then  stdd  away  four. 
On  the  sixth,  Mr.  Jorden  asked  me  why  I  had 
not  attended.  I  answered,  I  had  been  sliding 
in  Christ-church  meadow.  And  tliis  I  said 
with  as  much  nonchalance  as  I  am  now  talking 
to  you.  I  had  no  notion  that  I  was  wrong  or 
irreverent  to  my  tutor."  —  Boswsll.  "  That, 
Sir,  was  great  fortitude  of  mind."  —  Johnson. 
'*  No,  Sir ;  stark  insensibility."  ^ 

The  fifth  of  November  was  at  that  time  kept 
with  mat  solemnity  at  Pembroke  College,  and 
exercises  upon  the  subject  of  the  day  were  re- 
quired. cTohnson  neglected  to  perform  his, 
which  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  for  his  vivacity 
of  imagination,  and  foroe  of  language,  would 
probabfy  have  produced   something   sublime 


>  Atbcn.  Oxon.  edit.  1721,  i.  627 — Boswbu.. 

*  There  are,  m  Dr.  Hall  infonnad  me,  Beveral  errors  In 
Mr.  BotweU't  aocotmt  of  Johnson*i  college  life.  He  either 
did  not  cooanlt  Dr.  Adam»,  or  mutt  hare  roisundentood  Dr. 
Adaau't  tefonnacion.  There  are  at  Pembroke  two  tuton 
for  tiM  whole  college,  so  that  Mr.  Jorden  was  no  more  the 
tnler  of  JohaMni  tban  of  any  other  student,  and  Johnson  was 
cqottj  the  popil  of  the  other  college  tutor.  BtU  a  more 
lerioos  error  is  that  as  to  the  period  of  Johnson's  actual  re- 
Matee  at  OxAird,  which  pervades,  and.  In  some  Important 
poims,  fidslfics  Boftwell's  narrative.  Boswell  assumes  that 
the  jears  ITS,  1730.  and  1731  were  all  spent—  with  only  the 
asttl  iaterraption  of  the  college  vacations  — at  Oxford,  and 
be  adapu  w  bis  sutksequent  statements,  and  several  anec- 
dotes, to  this  hypothesis ;  but  an  examination  of  the  college 
books  proves  that  Johnson,  who  entered  on  the  31st  October, 
17W,  remained  there,  even  daring  the  vaeatioos,  to  the  19ih 
DeooDbcr,  179,  when  he  personally  left  the  college,  and 
never  retamed — thoi^h  his  name  remained  on  the  books  till 
Hh  October,  1731.  This  abrupt  termination  of  his  residence 
VMDo  doitfH  occasioned  by  the  hypochondriacal  illness  men- 
tiooed  (awtf,  p.  9.  n.  1.  and  poef,  p.  14.).  and  it  is  probable 
tb«t  his  name  remained  on  the  books  in  the  hope  that  his 
h«kh  and  his  means  might  enable  him  to  return.  His 
hc^tht  we  sliall  see,  mended,  but  the  pecuniarr  resources 
bailed.  If  Johnson  liad  remained  in  college  In  1730,  there 
w«ra  two  scholarships  to  which  he  would  have  been  eligible, 
■nd  oee  of  which  Dr.  Hall  did  not  doubt  that  he  would  have 
«teincd.  But  see,  in  his  visit  to  Oxford,  in  17M.  his 
ova  opinion  that  it  was  fortunate  for  his  literary  character 
thtt  he  had  been  forced  out  of  the  routine  of  a  college  life. 
—  Cmku. 

'  OxfMd,  Mtt«b  90. 1770.—  BoewBLL. 

*  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  apt,  in 
Us  literary  as  well  as  moral  exercises,  to  overcharge  his 
defects.  Dr.  Adams  informed  me,  that  he  attended  his  tutor's 
Ifctares,  and  also  the  lectures  in  the  College  Hall,  very  recu- 
Ivty.  —  BoswBLL.    When  be  related  this  anecdote  to  Mrs. 


upon  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  To  apologise  for 
his  neglect,  he  gave  in  a  short  copy  of  verses, 
entitled  iSommum,  containing  a  common  thought 
**  that  the  Muse  had  come  to  him  in  his  sleep 
and  whispered,  that  it  did  not  become  him  to 
write  on  such  subjects  as  politics  ;  he  should 
confine  himself  to  humbler  themes :"  but  the 
versification  was  trulv  Virgilian. 

He  had  a  love  and  respect  for  Jorden,  not 
for  his  literature  ^  but  for  his  worth.  "When- 
ever,** said  he,  "a young  man  becomes  Jorden*s 
pupil,  he  becomes  his  son.** 

Ravine  given  such  a  specimen  of  his  poetical 

{)ower8,  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Jorden  to  trans- 
ate  Pope*s  Messiah  into  Latin  verse,  as  a 
Christmas  exercise.  ^  He  performed  it  with 
uncommon  rapidity,  and  in  so  masterly  a  man- 
ner, that  he  obtained  ^eat  applause  from  it, 
which  ever  ailer  kept  him  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  college,  and,  inde^,  of  all  the  uni- 
versity. 

It  is  said,  that  Mr.  Pope  expressed  himself 
concerning  it  in  terms  of  strong  approbation. 
Dr.  Taylor  told  me,  that  it  was  first  printed 
for  old  Mr.  Johnson,  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  son,  who  was  very  angry  when  he  heard  of 
it.  A  Miscellany  of  Poems,  collected  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Husbands,  was  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  1 73 1 . ''  In  that  Miscellany, 
Johnson's  Translation  of  the  Messiah  appeared, 
with  this  modest  motto  from  Scaljger*s  Poetics, 
"  j^x  alieno  ingenio  poeta,  ex  suo  tantum  versi' 
Jicator,** 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  critical  objections 
have  been  made  to  this  and  other  specimens  of 
Johnson*s  Latin  poetrv.  I  acknowledge  my- 
self not  competent  to  decide  on  a  question  of 
such  extreme  nicety.    But  I  am  satisfied  with 


PlossI,  he  laughed  very  heartily  at  his  own  Insolence,  and  said 
they  endured  it  from  him  with  a  gentleness  that,  whenever 
be  thought  of  it,  astonished  himself.  Hawkins,  also  says, 
'*  that  he  would  oftener  risk  the  payment  of  a  small  fine  than 
attend  his  lectures ;  nor  was  ne  studious  to  concral  the 
reason  of  his  absence.  Upon  occasion  of  one  such  imposi- 
tion, he  said  to  Jorden,  *  Sir,  yon  hafe  sconced  me  two- 
r*uce  for  non-aUendance  at  a  lecture  not  worth  a  penny.'  ** 
do  not  much  credit  this  early  specimen  of  Johnson's  anif- 
thetical  style,  and  indeed  I  beli^ive.  with  Boswell,  Chat  all 
these  Instances  of  Insurbordination  and  insolence  were  very 
much  exaggerated,  —  for  he  told  the  same  anecdotes  to  Tom 
Warton  at  Oxford  In  a  very  diflbrcnt  tone,  and  confessed 
that  he  expected  his  tutor's  rebuke  with  a  "  beating  heart.** 
It  would  seem  as  if  Johnson  had  been  induced,  i>y  the  too 
obsequious  deference  of  his  later  admirers,  to  assign  to  his 
vouthful  character  a  little  more  of  sturdy  dignity  tban,  when 
his  recollection  was  fresher  and  his  ear  unspoiled  by  flattery, 
he  assumed  to  Mr.  Warton.    (See  pott^  under  July  1764.) 

—  CnOKER. 

'  Johnson  used  to  say,  **  He  scarcely  knew  a  noun  from 
an  adverb." — Nichols.  Johnson  told  Mr  Windham  that 
he  was  so  ignorant  as  to  say  that  the  Ramei  (the  disciples  of 
Kamus)  were  so  called  from  ramus^  a  hough. —  Croker. 

<  This  mtut  have  been  the  Christmas  (1728)  Immediately 
following  his  entering  Into  college;  for  he  never  spent  a 
second  Christmas  at  Pembroke.  —  Crokxr. 

7  John  Husbands  was  a  contemporary  of  Johnson  at  Pem- 
broke College,  having  been  admitted  a  Fellow  and  A.M.  In 
1796.  Hawkins  says  that  the  poem  having  been  shown  to  I'ope, 
bv  a  son  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  then  a  gentleman  commoner 
of  Christ-church,  was  read,  and  returned  with  this  enco- 
mium, "  The  writer  of  this  poem  will  leave  it  a  question 
for  posterity,  whether  his  or  mine  be  the  original."  Buc 
see  rope's  own  statement,  poet,  p.  41.  I  do  not  find  that  It 
was  again  published  till  twenty-one  years  later,  when  It  ap- 
peared In  the  Ceisf.  Me^.  for  1752  with  Johnson's  name 

Crokbr. 
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tiie  just  and  discriininative  eulogy  pronounoed 
upon  it  bj  mj  friend  Mr.  Courtenaj. 

"  And  with  like  ease  hb  Tnrid  Unes  asBume 

The  garb  and  dignity  of  ancient  Rome. 

Let  college  rene-men  trite  conceits  express, 

Triek'd  out  in  splendid  shreds  of  Virgil*s  dress; 

From  playful  Orid  cull  the  tinsel  phrase. 

And  Tapid  notions  hitch  in  pilfo'^d  ImjSi 

Then  with  mosaic  ait  the  piece  mmhine. 

And  hoast  the  glitter  of  endi  dulcet  line : 

Johnson  adventured  boldly  to  transfuse 

His  Timorous  sense  into  the  Latin  muse ; 

Aspir*d  to  shine  b  j  unreflected  light. 

And  with  a  Roman's  ardour  thank  and  write. 

He  felt  the  tunelul  Nine  hb  faieast  inspire^ 

And,  like  a  master,  wakM  the  soothing  lyre : 

Horatian  strains  a  grateful  heart  proclaim. 

While  Sky's  wild  rocks  resound  hb  Thralia*s  name.* 

Hesperia*s  plant,  in  some  less  skilful  hands. 

To  bloom  a  while,  &etitious  heat  demands : 

Though  glowing  Maro  a  fidnt  warmth  supplies. 

The  sickly  blossom  in  the  hot-house  dies : 

By  Johnson's  genial  culture,  art,  and  toil. 

Its  root  strikes  deep,  and  owns  the  fiastering  soil ; 

Imbihes  our  sun  through  all  its  swdling  Tein% 

And  grows  a  native  of  Britannia's  plains.*  * 

The  "  morbid  melancboly,'*  which  waa  lurk- 
ing in  hb  constitution,  and  to  which  we  may 
ascribe  those  particularities,  and  that  averdon 
to  regular  life,  which  at  a  very  early  period 
marked  hb  character,  gathered  such  strength 
in  hb  twentieth  year,  as  to  afflict  him  in  a 
dreadful  manner.  ^\iiile  he  was  at  Lichfield, 
in  the  coli^e  Tacation  '  of  the  year  1729,  he 
felt  himself  overwhelmed  with  a  horrible  hypo- 
chondria, with  perpetual  irritation,  firetfulness, 
and  impatience ;  and  with  a  dejection,  gloom, 
and  despair,  which  made  exbtence  misery. 

From  this  dismal  malady  he  never  afterwards 
was  perfecdy  relieved,  and  all  hb  labours,  and 
all  hb  enjoyments,  were  but  temporary  inter* 
ruptions  of  its  baleful  influence.  How  won- 
derful, how  unsearchable  are  the  wavs  of  Goo! 
Johnson,  who  was  blcs^^ed  with  all  the  powers  of 
sreniiis  and  understanding;  in  a  desn'ee  tar  above 
the  ordinary  state  of  human  nature,  was  at  the 
same  time  vbited  with  a  disorder  so  afflictive, 
that  they  who  know  it  by  dire  experience  will 
not  envy  hb  exalted  endowments.  That  it 
was,  in  some  degree,  occasioned  by  a  defect  in 
hb  nervous  system,  that  inexplicable  part  of 
our  frame,  appears  highly  probable.  He  told 
Mr.  Paradise  ^  that  he  was  sometimes  so  lan- 
guid and  inefficienu  that  he  could  not  dbtin- 
guish  the  hour  upon  the  town-clock. 

Johnson,  up^^n  the  first  violent  attack  of  thb 


disorder,  strove  to  overcome  it  by  forcible  ex- 
ertions. He  frequently  walked  to  Birming- 
ham and  back  agam,  and  tried  many  other  ex- 
pedients, but  all  in  vain.  Hb  expression  con- 
cerning it  to  me  was,  ^  I  did  not  then  know 
how  to  manage  ii."  Hb  distress  became  so 
intolenble,  thai  he  applied  to  Dr.  Swinfen, 
physician  in  Lichfield,  hb  god-father,  and  put 
mio  hb  hands  a  state  of  Us  case,  written  in 
Latin.  Dr.  Swinfen  was  so  much  stmck  with 
the  extraordinary  acateness,  research,  and  elo- 
quence of  thb  p«>er,  that  in  hb  zeal  for  his 
godson  he  showed  it  to  several  people.  Hb 
daughter,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  was  many 
years  humanely  supported  in  Dr.  Johnson  s 
house  in  London,  told  me,  that  upon  hb  disco- 
vering that  Dr.  Swinfen  had  communicated 
hb  case,  he  was  so  much  oflRmded  that  he  was 
never  afterwards  fully  reconciled  to  him.  He 
indeed  had  good  reason  to  be  offended ;  for 
though  Dr.  Swinfen^s  motive  was  good,  he  in- 
considerately betrayed  a  matter  deeply  inter- 
esting and  of  great  delicacy,  whidi  naid  been 
inln^ted  to  him  in  confidence ;  and  exposed  a 
oom^aint  of  hb  young  friend  and  patient, 
which,  in  the  superficial  opinion  of  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind,  b  attended  with  contempt 
and  disgrace. 

But  let  not  little  men  triumph  vptm  knowing 
that  Johnson  was  an  Httochoviibiac,  was 
subject  to  what  the  learned,  philosophical,  and 
pious  Dr.  Chevne  has  so  wdl  treated  under 
the  tiUeof  *^  'the  Ei^^lish  ^lalady."  Though 
he  suffered  severely  finom  it.  he  was  not  there- 
fore degraded.  The  powers  of  hb  great  mind 
might  be  troubled,  and  their  full  exercise  sus- 
pended at  times ;  but  the  mind  itself  was  ever 
entire.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  b  only  necessary 
to  consider,  tnat,  when  he  was  at  the  very 
worst,  he  composed  that  state  of  hb  own  case, 
which  showed  an  uncommon  vigomr,  not  only 
of  fiuicy  and  taste*  but  of  judgment.  I  am 
aware  that  he  himself  was  too  reiMlv  to  call  such 
a  complaint  by  the  name  of  tmadaeta;  in  con- 
formity with  whidi  notion,  he  has  traced  its 
gradations,  with  exqubite  nicety,  in  one  of  the 
chapters  of  hb  RASssLas.^  But  there  b 
surely  a  dear  distinction  between  a  disorder 
,  which  affects  only  the  imagination  and  spirits, 
I  while  the  iudgment  b  sound,  and  a  disorder 
;  bv  which  the  judgment  itself  b  impaired.  Thb 
distinction  was  made  to  me  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Gaubius  ^  of  Leyden,  pnysiciaa  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  in  a  convefsation  which  I 


I 


had  with  him  several  yean  ago,  and  he  ex- 
panded it  thus:  *^ If,**  said  he,  ^a  man  tells 


1. 


'MiarAte  villi 
Doctor**  uif  i  VM  a 

*  O^pCVT  «.   -  On  th» 


t  Smjmc^S-^.  1773.  the  (Me  CO  Mn.  Tbral*. 
Skj. —  Cftocis. 

s  ^HC«^&I  Kfwtewcf  th^  Litm,rr  and  Mcnl 

«r  Dr.  Jo63»ja,  bv  John  C^^vrteuxj.  Esq.  X.P.  — Boavn^.  I 

*  A  mistake.    :S<"  4at»,  p.  IS.  a.  1  —  Cbokkx. 

«    Jciio  P»r»l  >^.  Ft<v  D  C  L-  *^  CHf  »nL  an  J  F.R.S  ,  v«  '  —  Cat-ai*. 

t»»*  |.riafir  part  <rf !u«  wr  i  U  w><i ;  i"  t V   .tr^mrr  cirv!««      A  rraf *: ith^a  i ^: »  Fiv<ua  af  km 
af  «hicabrwaascD«rallf  k.Mvii  aad  L^^Ij  cMeroard.    He      Mtidjc.aati*  "  af f««r«il  n  ITt^.  _ 
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me  thflt  he  is  grierousl j  disturbed,  for  that  he 
imaginei  he  sees  a  ruffian  coming  against  him 
vith  a  drawn  sword,  though  at  the  same  time 
he'a amadous  it  is  a  delusion,  I  pronounce  him 
to  have  a  disordered  imagination ;  but  if  a 
mui  tells  me  that  he  tees  tms,  and  in  conster- 
nstbn  calls  to  me  to  look  at  it,  I  pronounce 
him  to  be  mad." 

It  is  a  common  effect  of  low  spirits  or  me* 
Isnchdl^,  to  make  those  who  are  afflicted  with 
it  imagme  that  thej  are  actually  suffering  those 
evils  which  happen  to  be  most  strong^  pre- 
sented to  their  minds.  Some  have  nincied 
themselTCS  to  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  their 
limbs,  some  to  labour  under  acute  diseases, 
others  to  be  in  extreme  poverty;  when,  in 
truth,  there  was  not  the  least  reality  in  any  of 
ihe  suppositions;  so  tliat,  when  the  vapours 
vere  dispelled,  they  were  convinced  of  the 
delusion.  To  Johnson,  whose  supreme  enjoy- 
ment was  the  exercise  of  his  reason,  the  dis- 
turbance or  obscuration  of  that  faculty  was 
the  evil  most  to  be  dreaded.  Insanity,  there- 
fore, was  the  object  of  his  most  dismal  appre- 
henqon ;  and  he  fancied  himself  seized  oy  it, 
or  approaching  to  it,  at  the  very  time  when  he 
was  giving  proo&  of  a  more  than  ordinary 
9oun£iessand  vigour  of  judgment.  That  his 
own  diseased  imagination  should  have  30  far 
deceived  him  is  Strang ;  but  it  is  stranger  still 
that  some  of  his  friends  should  have  given 
credit  to  his  groundless  opinion,  when  they  had 
such  undoubted  proofs  that  it  was  totally  falla- 
doos ;  though  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that 
those  who  wish  to  depreciate  him  should,  since 
his  death,  have  laid  nold  of  this  circumstance, 
and  insisted  upon  it  with  very  unfair  aggrava- 
tion.' 

Amidst  the  oppression  and  distraction  of  a 
disease  which  very  few  have  felt  in  its  full 
extent,  but  many  '  have  experienced  in  a  slighter 
df^ree,  Johnson,  in  his  writing,  and  in  his 
conversation,  never  failed  to  oisplay  all  the 
varieties  of  intellectual  excellence.^  In  his 
march  through  this  world  to  a  better,  his  mind 


1  This,  k  to  to  be  pretamed,  wu  Boswell'i  reason  for  cod- 
caaUBg  that  nunge  of  Mr.  Hector*!  paper  quoted  ia  p.  9, 
sole  1.;  bat  Johoaon  himself  was  not  so  scrupulous.  He 
mU  [pott,  Sept.  16.  1778).  that  **  be  had  inherited  from  his 
athcr  a  wOe  meimtekol^t  which  had  made  him  matt  all  hto  life 
~«  kast  not  sober ; "  and.  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Warton 
(Aec  K  1751).  be  my  ot  Collini,  then  insane,  "  Poor  dear 
Comas  I  1  have  been  often  near  hit  ttate^  and  therefore  have 
it  iajmst  CDouniseration.'*  —  CaoKia. 

•  Hr.  Bosvell  was  himself  occasionally  afflicted  with  this 
jMriM  depresaioo  of  spirits,  and  was,  at  interrals.  equally 
liable  to  paroxysms  of  what  may  be  called  morbid  vnuuit^, 
Hs  vrate  a  Series  of  Essays  in  the  London  Magasine,  under 
the  title  of  the  *'  Hypochondriac,**  seventy  in  number,  com- 
■ciKing  hi  1777,  and  carried  on  till  i7S3 —  Cbokkb. 

Jan. 9.  1791.  Boawell  writes  thus  to  Mr.  Malone:— **  I 
bwc«  kr  some  weeks,  had  the  roost  woful  return  of  melan« 
cMjr;  inaaraoch  that  I  have  not  <mly  had  no  relish  of  any- 
thia|i;bat  a  continaal  oneasinMs;  and  all  the  prospect  before 
■c.  ior  the  rest  of  life,  has  seemed  gloomy  and  hopeless.** 
Apia,  March  S.  — . "  In  the  night  between  the  last  of  Febru- 
aryaad  first  of  this  month,  I  had  a  sadden  relief  from  the 
^KipHeaNe  dlso«rder,  which  occasionally  clouds  my  mind  and 
i^cs  asemiseraaie."  —  From  the  originals  in  the  possession 
UMf.  Dpcott—  WaiOBT. 

*  **Hgpoekomiriatttm  has  been  the  complaint  of  the  good, 
ud  the  wtoe,  and  the  witty,  and  even  of  the  gay.    Regnard, 


still  appeared  grand  and  brilliant,  and  impressed 
all  around  him  with  the  truth  of  Virgil^  noble 
sentiment—* 

*'  Igneus  eat  oBU  vigor  et  adetth  origo,**  * 

The  historj  of  his  mind  as  to  religion  is  an 
important  article.  I  have  mentioned  die  earlj 
impressions  made  upon  his  tender  ima^nation 
hj  his  mother,  who  continued  her  pious  cares 
with  assiduity,  but,  in  his  opinion,  not  with 
judgment.  ^^Sundaj,*'  said  he,  **was  a  heavy 
day  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy.  My  mother 
confined  me  on  that  day,  and  made  me  read 
'  The  Whole  Duty  of  Ahm,*  from  a  greatpart 
of  which  I  could  deriye  no  instruction.  Wnen, 
for  instance,  I  had  read  the  chapter  on  thefl, 
which  from  my  infancy  I  had  been  taught  was 
wrong,  I  was  no  more  conrinced  that  theft  was 
wrong  than  before ;  so  there  was  no  accession 
of  knowledge.  A  boy  should  be  introduced  to 
such  books,  by  haying  his  attention  directed  to 
the  arrangement,  to  the  style,  and  other  ex** 
cellencies  of  composition ;  that  the  mind  being 
thus  engaged  by  an  amusing  yariety  of  objects, 
may  not  grow  weary." 

He  conmiunicated  to  me  the  following  par- 
ticulars upon  the  subject  of  his  religious  pro- 
gress:-—**  I  fell  into  an  inattention  to  religion, 
or  an  indifference  about  it,  in  my  ninth  year. 
The  church  at  Lichfield,  in  which  we  had  a 
seat,  wanted  reparation',  so  I  was  to  go  and 
find  a  seat  in  other  churches ;  and  having  bad 
eyes,  and  being  awkward  about  this,  I  used  to 

fo  and  read  in  the  fields  on  Sunday.  This 
abit  continued  till  my  fourteenth  year ;  and 
still  I  find  a  great  reluctance  to  go  to  church. 
I  then  became  a  sort  of  lax  tedker  against  re- 
ligion, for  I  did  not  much  think  against  it; 
and  this  lasted  till  I  went  to  Oxford,  where  it 
would  not  be  suffered.  When  at  Oxford,  I 
took  up  'Law'sfi  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life,' 
expectmg  to  find  it  a  dull  book  (as  such  books 

fenerally  are),  and  perhaps  to  laugh  at  it.    But 
found  Law  (|uite  an  overmatch  for  me ;  and 
this  was  the  first  occasion  of  my  thinking  in 


the  author  of  the  best  French  comedy  after  Molidre,  was 
atrabilious,  and  Molidre  himself  saturnine.  Dr.  Johnson, 
Gray,  and  Bums,  were  all,  more  or  less,  affected  by  it  occa- 
sionally. It  was  the  prelude  to  the  more  awful  malady  of 
Collins,  Cowper,  Swiff,  and  Smart ;  but  It  by  no  means  fol- 
lows  that  a  partial  afBictlon  of  this  disorder  is  to  terminate 
like  theirs."  Byron,  vol.  vl.  p.  396 — Wsiort.  This  list 
of  superior  intellects  liable  to  constitutional,  and,  asl  believe, 
hereoltanr  disorder,  might  be  largely  augmented,  and  would, 
in  my  opinion,  include  Lord  Byron  himself...CBOKKR,  1846. 

*  **  in  them  we  trace 

The  fierv  vigour  of  a  heavenly  race."    JEn.  vl.  730.  —  C. 

*  Jobnson^s  parish  church,  St.  Mary's,  being  In  a  decayed 
state,  was  taken  down  in  1716,  and  the  present  structure  was 
finished  and  opened  in  1731.  How  important  is  this  other- 
wise trivial  circumstance  towards  enforcing  the  '  kaMt '  of 
ckurch-going  I  The  accidental  interruption  of  this  duty 
shook  for  a  time  Johnson's  faith,  and  was  felt  even  In  his 
maturer  days.  —  Crokir. 

<  William  Law  was  bom  1686.  entered,  in  1706,  of  Bra. 
Coll.  Cambridge,  Fellow  in  1711.  and  A.M. in  1713L  On 
the  accession  of  the  Hanover  family  he  refused  the  oaths. 
He  was  tutor  to  Mr.  Gibbon's  father,  at  Putney,  and  finally 
retired,  with  two  pious  ladies,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  Mrs. 
Gibbon,  the  aunt  of^the  historian,  to  a  kind  of  conventual  se- 
clusion at  King's  CiifTet  his  native  place.  He  died  In  1761.  — 
Crukrr. 
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earnest  of  religion,  afler  I  became  capable  of 
rational  enquiry.**^  From  this  time  forward 
religion  w^  the  predominant  object  of  his 
thoughts ;  thou^i,  with  the  just  sentiments  of 
a  conscienUous  Christian,  he  lamented  that  his 
practice  of  its  duties  fell  far  short  of  what  it 
ought  to  be. 

This  instance  of  a  mind  such  as  that  of 
Johnson  being  first  dispnxsed,  by  an  unexpected 
incident,  to  think  with  anxiety  of  the  mo- 
mentous concerns  of  eternity,  and  of  ^^  what 
he  should  do  to  be  saved,"  may  for  ever 
be  produced  in  opposition  to  the  superficial 
and  sometimes  profane  contempt  that  has  been 
thrown  upon  those  occasional  impressions  which 
it  is  certam  many  Christians  have  experienced : 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  weak 
minds,  fi*om  an  erroneous  supposition  that  no 
man  is  in  a  state  of  grace  wno  has  not  felt  a 
particular  conversion,  have,  in  some  cases, 
brought  a  decree  of  ridicule  upon  them ;  a 
ridicule,  of  which  it  is  inconsiderate  or  unfair 
to  make  a  general  application. 

How  seriously  Johnson  was  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  religion,  even  in  the  vigour  of  his 
youth  ^  appears  from  the  following  passage  in 
his  minutes  kept  by  way  of  diary:  —  "  Sept.  7. 
1736.  I  have  this  day  entered  upon  my  28th 
year.  Ma^est  thou,  O  God,  enable  me,  for 
Jesus  Chnst*s  sake,  to  spend  this  in  such  a 
manner,  that  I  may  receive  comfort  from  it  at 
the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment! 
Amen." 

The  particular  course  of  his  reading  whUe  at 
Oxford,  and  during  the  time  of  vacation  which 
he  passed  at  home,  cannot  be  traced.  ^  EnoiJ^h 
has  been  said  of  his  irremilar  mode  of  stu(fy. 
Ue  told  me,  that  from  his  earliest  years  he 
loved  to  read  poetry,  but  hardly  ever  read 
any  poem  to  an  end ;  that  he  read  Shakspeare 
at  a  period  so  early,  that  the  speech  of  the 
ghost  in  Hamlet  terrified  him  when  he  was 


1  Mn.  Plotd  hnt  giren  a  stnuiffe  ftmtattloil  account  of  the 
original  of  Dr.  Johnson's  belief  in  our  most  holy  religion. 
"  At  the  Age  of  l^n  jeari  his  mind  was  disturbed  by  scruplei 
of  inidelity,  which  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  made  him 
▼ery  uneasy ;  the  more  so.  as  he  revealed  his  uneasiness  to 
none,  being  naturally  (as  he  said)  of  a  sullen  temper,  and 
reserved  disposition.  He  searched,  however,  diligently,  but 
fruitlessly,  for  evidences  of  the  truth  of  revelation  ;  and  at 
length.  recoUeeting  a  book  he  had  once  seen  [I  $uppo$f  at 
flpe  yrara  old]  in  his  father's  thop,  entitled  *  De  Veritate 
Keligionis,'  &c.  he  befran  to  think  himself  kfgkfy  culpable 
for  neglecting  such  mpans  of  information,  and  took  himself 
severely  to  task  for  this  sin,  adding  njany  acts  of  voluntary, 
and  to  others  unknown,  penance.  The  flrst  opportunity 
which  offered,  of  course,  he  seised  the  book  with  avidity  ; 
but,  on  examination,  not  finding  himself  scholar  enottgh  to 
peruse  its  contents,  set  his  heart  at  rest ;  and  not  thinking  to 
enqulrA  whether  there  were  any  English  books  written  on 
the  subject,  followed  his  usual  amusements,  and  considered 
Ms  conscience  as  lightened  qf  a  crime.  He  redoubled  his 
diligence  to  learn  the  language  that  contained  the  information 
he  most  wished  for ;  but  from  the  pain  which  guHt  [namely, 
having  omitted  to  read  what  he  did  not  understand]  had  given 
him,  he  now  began  to  deduce  the  soul's  iromortAlity  {a  sensa^ 
tion  *tf  pain  in  this  world  being  an  unquestionable  vroqf  <^ 
existence  in  another],  which  was  the  point  that  belief  first 
stopped  at ;  and  from  that  motncnt  resolving  to  be  a  Christian, 
became  one  of  the  most  lealous  and  pious  ones  our  nation 
ever  produced."  (Anecdotes,  p.  17.)  This  is  one  of  the 
numerous  misrepresentations  of  this  lively  lady,  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  correct ;  for  if  credit  should  be  given  to  such 
a  childish,  irrational,  and  ridiculous  statement  of  the  founda- 


alone ;  that  Horace*s  odes  were  the  composi- 
tions in  which  he  took  most  delight  \  and  it 
was  long  before  he  liked  his  Epistles  and 
Satires.  He  told  me  what  he  read  soUdl^  at 
Oxford  was  Greek ;  not  the  Grecian  histonans, 
but  Homer  and  Euripides,  and  now  and  then 
a  little  Epigram ;  that  the  stud^  of  which  he 
was  the  most  fond  was  metaphysics,  but  he  had 
not  read  much,  even  in  that  way.  I  always 
thought  that  he  did  himself  injustice  in  his 
account  of  what  he  had  read,  and  that  he  must 
have  been  speaking  with  reference  to  the  vast 
portion  of  study  which  is  possible,  and  to  which 
a  few  scholars  m  the  whole  history  of  literature 
have  attained;  for  when  I  once  asked  him 
whether  a  person,  whose  name  I  have  now  for- 

fotten,  studied  hard,  he  answered,  *^  No,  Sir. 
do  not  believe  he  studied  hard.  )  a^^ver 
knew  a  man  who  studied  hard.  I  conciuar, 
indeed,  from  the  effects,  that  some  men  have 
studied- hard,  as  Bentley  and  Clarke."  Trying 
him  by  that  criterion  upon  which  he  formed 
his  judgment  of  others,  we  may  be  absolutely 
certain,  both  from  his  writings  and  his  conver- 
sation,  that  his  reading  was  very  extensive. 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  than  whom  few  were  better 
judges  ^  on  this  subject,  once  observed  to  me, 
that  ^*  Johnson  knew  more  books  than  any  man  ' 
alive."  He  had  a  peculiar  facility  in  seizing 
at  once  what  was  valuabie  in  any  book,  without 
submitting  to  the  labour  of  perusing  it  from 
bcp^inning  to  end.  He  had,  from  the  irritability 
of  his  constitution,  at  all  times,  an  impatience 
and  hurry  when  he  either  read  or  wrote.  A 
certain  apprehension  arising  from  novelty  made 
him  write  his  first  exercise  at  college  twice 
over ;  but  he  never  took  that  trouble  with  any 
other  composition ;  and  we  shall  see  that  his 
most  excellent  works  were  struck  off  at  a  heat, 
with  rapid  exertion.  ^ 

Yet  ne  appears,  firom  his  early  notes  or 
memorandums  in  my  possession,  to  have  at 


tloD  of  Dr.  Johnson's  fUth  in  Christianity,%ow  little  eredft 
would  be  due  to  it !  Mrs.  Piossi  seems  to  wish,  that  the 
world  should  think  Dr.  Johnson  also  under  the  influence  of 
that  easy  logic,  "  Stet  pro  ratione  voluntas.*'—  Boswkll. 

*  He  was  then  married  and  resident  at  Edial. —  Crokbb. 
'  See  ante,  p.  13.  n.  1. 

*  Thou  i;h  two  or  three  of  his  pieces  are  easT,  and  in  what  he 
perhaps  thought  the  Horatian  style,  we  shall  see  that  to  Miss 
Carter  he  confessed  a  fondness  for  Martial,  and  his  epigrams 
certainly  savour  of  that  partiality.  Dr.  Hall  had  a  amall  volume 
of  hen^ecasyllabic  poetry,  entitled  Portte  BustieasUis  Lite. 
ratutH  Otium,  sive  Carmrwii  Andrea  Franeisci  Landesii. 
Land.  1713;  which  belongt>d  to  Johnson,  and  some  perti. 
Ilaritirs  of  the  style  of  these  verses  may  be  traced  la  hia 
coUece  compositions.  —  Croker. 

>  Boswell  might  have  selected,  if  not  a  lienerjudge,  at  least 
a  better  HUthoritv :  for  Adam  Smith  had  but  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  Johnson,  and  the  Judgment  pronounced  by 
Smith  is  one  which  could  only  be  Justified  ny  an  intimate 
literary  intercourse.  But  Bosweirs  nationaiilp  indined  him 
to  quote  the  eminent  Scottish  profeasor.  We  shall  sec  many 
instances  of  a  similar  partiality  ~  not  lllaudable  in  Boawell, 
but  which  the  reader  ought  to  bear  In  mind.~  Crokrr. 

*  He  told  Dr.  Burncy,  that  he  never  wrote  any  of  hia  works 
that  were  printed,  twice  over.  Dr.  Bumey*s  wonder  at  sneiog 
several  pages  of  hia  Li9es  oS  ihe  Poets,  in  roaouscripc. 
with  scarce  a  blot  or  erasure,  drew  this  observatloa  from 

him M4Loini.    But  be  made   large  corrections  in   the 

second  edttlon  of  the  Rambler,  ana  in  the  third  edition  of 
the  I.ifet  of  the  Poets  the  variations  were  so  considerable, 
as  to  be  printed  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  for  the  use  of  fbrmer 
purchasers.  —  Crokkr. 
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Tarioiu  times  attempted,  or  at  least  planned,  a 
methodical  oonrse  of  studj,  acoordms  to  com- 
putation, of  which  he  was  all  his  life  fond,  as 
It  fixed  his  attention  steadily  upon  something 
without,  and  prevented  his  mind  from  pre/ing 
upon  itself.  Thus  I  find  in  his  handwriting 
the  number  of  lines  in  each  of  two  of  Euri- 
]»de8*8  Tragedies,  of  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  of 
the  firot  six  books  of  the  ^neid,  of  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry,  of  three  of  the  books  of  Ovid*s 
MetamorphMes,  of  some  parts  of  Theocritus, 
and  of  toe  tenth  Sadre  of  Juvenal ;  and  a 
table,  showing  at  the  rate  of  various  numbers 
a  dM,  (I  suppose,  verses  to  be  read,)  what 
W9tM  be,  ib  each  case,  the  total  amount  in  a 
wwk,  OMnth,  and  year.  ^ 

JTo  man  had  a  more  ardent  love  of  literature, 
or  »  higher  respect  for  it,  than  Johnson.  His 
apartment  in  Pembroke  College  was  that  upon 
tne  second  floor  over  the  gateway.  The  en- 
thosaast  of  learning  will  ever  contemplate  it 
with  veneration.  One  day,  while  ne  was 
sitting  in  it  ouite  alone.  Dr.  Panting',  then 
master  of  the  CoHege,  whom  he  called  "  a  fine 
Jacobite  fellow,*'  overheard  him  uttering  this 
soliloquy  in  his  strong  emphatic  voice :  ^^  Well, 
I  have  a  mind  to  see  what  is  done  in  other 
places  of  learning.  PU  go  and  visit  the  uni- 
versities abt'oad.  Pll  go  to  France  and  Italy. 
Pll  go  to  Padua.  And  1*11  mind  my  business. 
For  an  Athetdan  blockhead  b  the  worst  of  all 
blockheads.**  3 

Dr.  Adams  told  me  that  Johnson,  while  he 
was  at  Pembroke  Ck>llege,  **  was  caressed  and 
loved  by  all  about  him,  was  a  gay  and  fi*olicsome 
iellow,  and  passed  there  the  happiest  part  of 
his  life.**  But  this  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
fallacy  of  appearances,  and  how  little  any  of  us 
know  of  the  real  internal  state  even  of  those 
wbcmi  we  see  most  frequently ;  for  the  truth 
ta,  that  he  was  then  depressed  by  poverty,  and 
irritated  by  disease.     When  I  mentioned  to 

I  SoiD  th«  Pragm  amd  Medttaikm*  :  "  1764.  —  I  retolve  to 
ttmtor  the  Scripcvrea ;  I  bop«  in  the  orlglDa]  languages.  Six 
buiMred  and  wttf  wnet  erarr  Sunday  will  nearW  comprise 
the  Scriptnnaln  a  jrear. — The  plan  which  I  ionned  for 
readiiw  tbe  Scripturea  was  to  rnd  six  hundred  verses  In 
the  OM  Teatament,  and  two  hundred  In  the  New,  every 
week.** —  ppL  S7. 99.  It  appears  by  a  subaequent  passage 
that  be  meant  to  read  the  Old  Testament  In  the  Semhiaghtt 
Tbmn  Is  no  O'ace  of  his  having  attempted  Bebrete. 


s  Dr.  Matthew  Panting  died  19th  Feb.  1799.  —  CaoKKS. 

*  I  had  this  anecdote  from  Dr.  Adams,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
mamed  it.    Bramstoo,  In  bit  *'  Man  qf  Tattet**  has  the 

Iboaght:  — 

**  Sttfwof  all  blockheads  scholars  are  the  worst.*'>-BoawiLL. 

iotaaoo*s  meantng,  however,  is,  that  a  scholar  who  is  a 
bjecthrad,  most  be  the  worst  of  all  blockheads,  because  he  is 
wittoot  excuse.  Bnt  BramsUm,  in  the  assumed  character  of 
as  teaorant  coxcomb,  maintains,  that  all  scholars  are  block- 
hcada.  oa  acooont  of  their  scholarship —  J.  Boswill,  Jun. 

*  Dr.  Adams  was  about  two  years  older  than  Johnson, 
huiof  been  bom  in  1707.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
in  ITS.  D.  D.  in  1756,  and  Master  of  the  College  in  1775.  — 
CaoKVB. 

*  Then  are  preserved.  In  Pembroke  College,  some  of  these 
tbcnaes,  or  exsrases,  both  in  prose  and  verse :  the  following, 
tkoafh  the  two  first  lines  are  awkward,  has  more  point  and 
plaaiaatry  than  bis  epigrams  usually  have.    It  may  be  sur* 

'  Khsk  ib«  eoUege  beer  was  at  thb  time  indifferent : — 
**  Mea  nee  Faiarmt 

wilet,  neoue  Formiani 

Pocmia  coOmJ"^  Hok.  1  Od.  20. 10. 


him  this  account  as  given  me  by  Dr.  Adams, 
he  said,  '*  Ah,  Sir,  I  was  mad  and  violent.  It 
was  bitterness  which  they  mistgok  for  frolic. 
I  was  miserably  poor,  andl  thought  to  fight  my 
way  by  my  literature  and  my  wit ;  so  I  disre- 
garded all  power  and  all  authority.*' 

The  Bishop  of  Dromore  observes  in  a  letter 
to  me,  ^*The  pleasure  he  took  in  vexing  the 
tutors  and  fellows  has  been  often  mentioned. 
But  I  have  heard  him  say,  what  ought  to  be 
recorded  to  the  honour  of  thepresent  venerable 
master  of  that  college,  the  Keverend  William 
Adams,  D.D.,  who  was  then  very  young  \  and 
one  of  the  junior  fellows ;  that  the  inild  but  judi- 
cious expostulations  of  this  worthy  man,  whose 
virtue  awed  him,  and  whose  learning  he  re- 
vered, made  him  really  ashamed  of  himself, 
*  though  I  fear  (said  he)  I  was  too  proud  to  own 
It* 

'*  I  have  heard  from  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries that  he  was  generally  seen  lounging  at 
the  college  gate,  with  a  circle  of  young  students 
round  him,  whom  he  was  entertaining  with  wit, 
and  keeping  from  their  studies,  if  not  spiriting 
them  up  to  rebellion  against  the  college  disci- 
pline, which  in  his  maturer  years  he  so  much 
extolled."* 

He  very  early  began  to  attempt  keeping 
notes  or  memorandums,  by  way  of  a  diary  of 
his  life.  I  find,  in  a  parcel  of  loose  leaves,  the 
following  spirited  resolution  to  contend  against 
his  natural  indolence :  **  Oct.  1729.  DenditB 
vaUdixi;  syrems  istnu  caaUbus  turdam  posthac 
aurem  ohvermtnu,  I  bid  farewell  to  Sloth, 
being  resolved  henceforth  not  to  listen  to  her 
ayren  strains.**  I  have  also  in  my  possession  a 
few  leaves  of  another  LibeUtu,  or  little  book, 
entitled  AmrAijes,  in  which  some  of  the  early 
particulars  of  his  historv  are  registered  in  Latin. 

I  do  not  find  that  ne  formed  any  close  in- 
timacies with  his  fellow-collegians.  But  Dr. 
Adams  told  me,  that  he  contracted  a  love  and 

'*  Quid  minun  Maro  ouod  dlgnfe  canit  arma  virumque. 
Quid  quod  putiduiOm  nostra  Camaena  sonat  ? 

Limosnm  nobis  Promus  dat  callidus  baustum ; 
Virgllio  vires  uva  Falema  dedit. 

Carmina  vis  nostri  scribant  mellora  Porta  ? 
Ingenium  Jubeas  purior  haustus  alat ! " 

No  wonder  Virgil  sang  in  lofty  strain 

"  Arms  and  the  Man :  *  —  good  wine  inspired  his  vein  I 

If  our  poor  Moses  thick  and  dull  appear. 

We  blame  the  crafty  butler's  muddy  beer  ; 

So,  would  you  have  poetic  genius  inine. 

Give  us  a  generous  Helicon  of  wine.  >-  C. 

Another  is  in  a  graver  and  better  style :  — 

**  A4fecere  bona  paido  pita  artit  AtAerut.** 

HoR.  3.  Ep.  1  43. 

"  Qnas  Nature  dedIt  dotes,  Acadrmla  promlt ; 
Dat  menti  proprils  Musa  nitere  bonis. 
Materlam  statuse  sic  prarbet  marmora  tellus, 
Saxea  PhidlacA  splrat  imago  roanu.** 

The  talents  Nature  gives,  the  Schools  expand ; 

The  Muse  the  innate  spark  of  genius  fires : 
Thus  a  rude  blodi  of  stone,  the  sculptor's  hand 

Shapes  into  beauty  and  with  life  inspires.  ~  C. 

Johnson  repeated  this  idea  in  the  Latin  verses  on  the  terminar 
tlon  of  his  Dictionary,  entitled  FNOei  2EATTON.bntnot, 
as  I  think,  so  elegantly  as  in  the  epigram.  —  CaoKBa. 
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regard  for  Pembroke  College,  which  he  re- 
tained to  the  last.  A  short  tune  before  his 
death  he  sent  to  that  college  a  present  of  all 
his  works  ^  to  be  deposited  in  their  library : 
and  he  had  thoughts  of  leaving  to  it  his  house  at 
Lichfield ;  but  Us  friends  who  were  about  him 
very  properly  dissuaded  him  from  it,  and  he 
bequeathed  it  to  some  poor  relations.  He  took 
a  pleasure  in  boasting  of  the  many  eminent  men 
wno  had  been  educated  at  Pembroke.  In  this 
list  are  found  the  names  of  Mr.  Hawkins  the 
Poetry  Professor,  Mr.  Shenstone,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Blackstone,  and  others';  not  forgetting 
the  celebrated  popular  preacher,  Mr.  Qeor^e 
Whitefield,  of  whom,  though  Dr.  Johnson  did 
not  think  very  highly,  it  must  be  acknowleged 
that  his  eloquence  was  powerful,  his  views  pious 
and  charittU)le,  his  assiduity  almost  incredible  ; 
and  that,  since  his  death,  the  integrity  of  his 
character  has  been  fully  vindicated.  Being 
himself  a  poet,  Johnson  was  peculiarly  happy 
in  mentioning  how  manv  of  the  sons  of  Pem- 
broke were  poets;  adding,  with  a  smile  of 
sportive  triumph,  **Sir,  we  are  a  nest  of 
singing-birds. 

He  was  not,  however,  blind  to  what  he 
thought  the  defects  of  his  own  college :  and  I 
have,  from  the  information  of  Dr.  Taylor,  a 
very  strong  instance  of  that  rigid  honesty  which 
he  ever  inflexibly  preserved.  Taylor  had  ob- 
tained his  fathers  consent  to  be  entered  of 
Pembroke,  that  he  might  be  with  his  school' 
fellow  Johnson,  with  whom,  though  some  years 
older  than  himself,  he  was  very  intimate.  This 
would  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  Johnson. 
But  he  fairly  told  Taylor  that  he  could  not,  in 
conscience,  suffer  him  to  enter  where  he  knew 
he  could  not  have  an  able  tutor.  He  then 
made  enquiry  all  round  the  university,  and 
having  found  that  Mr.  Bateman,  of  Christ- 
church,  was  the  tutor  of  highest  reputation, 
Taylor  was  entered  of  that  college.  Mr. 
Bateman*s  lectures  were  so  excellent,  that 
Johnson  used  to  come  and  get  them  at  second- 
hand from  Taylor,  till  his  poverty  beinj;  so 
extreme,  that  his  shoes  were  worn  out,  and  his 
feet  appeared  through  them,  he  saw  that  this 
humiUating  circumstance  was  perceived  by  the 
Christ-church  men,  and  he  came  no  more.  He 
was  too  proud  to  accept  of  money,  and  some- 
body having  set  a  pair  of  new  shoes  at  his  door, 
he  threw  them  away  with  indignation.  ^    How 


1  Dr.  Hall  Mrs,  **  Certainly,  not  aU  ;  and  thot«i  which  we 
have  are  not  all  marked  ai  presented  br  him." —  CaoKia. 

>  To  the  list  should  be  added,  Francis  Beaumont,  the  dra- 
matic writer ;  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  whose  life  Johnson  wrote ; 
Sir  James  Dyer,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  Lord 
Chancellor  Harcourt.  John  Prm,  Francis  Rous,  the  SpnUier 
of  Cromwell's  parliament,  and  Bishop  Bonner.—  WaiOHT. 

s  Authorltatlveljr  and  circumstantially  as  this  storr  is  told. 
It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  It  with  some  Indisputable 
fscts  and  dates.  Tajrlor  was  admitted  commoner  of  Christ* 
church,  17  June  1730 :  but  Johnson  had  left  Oxford  six  months 
before.  The  only  solution  that  I  can  imagine  for  these  dis- 
crepancies. Is  the  Improbable  one  of  Johnson's  having  ac- 
oompanied  Taylor  to  Oxford  without  reappearlof  at  his 
ova  ooUafa. — Csokib. 


must  we  feel  when  we  read  such  an  anecdote 
of  Samuel  Johnson ! 

His  spirited  refusal  of  an  eleemosynary 
supply  of  shoes  arose,  no  doubt,  from  a  proper 
pnde.  But,  considering  his  ascetic  disposition 
at  times,  as  acknowledged  by  himself  in  his 
Meditations,  and  the  exaggeration  with  which 
some  have  treated  the  peculiarities  of  his  cha- 
racter, I  should  not  wonder  to  hear  it  ascribed 
to  a  principle  of  superstitious  mortification  ;  as 
we  are  told  by  Tursellinus,  in  his  Life  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola,  that  this  intrepid  founder  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  when  he  arrived  at  Goa, 
after  having  made  a  severe  pilgrimage  through 
the  eastern  deserts,  persisted  in  wearing  his 
miserable  shattered  shoes,  and  when  new  ones 
were  offered  him,  rejected  them  as  an  unsuit- 
able indulgence. 

The  rea  angusta  domi  prevented  him  from 
having  the  advantage  of  a  complete  academical 
education.  The  friend^  to  whom  he  had 
trusted  for  support  had  deceived  him.  His 
debts  in  college,  though  not  great,  were  in- 
creasing ;  and  his  scanty  remittances  from 
Lichfield,  which  had  all  along  been  made  with 
great  difficulty,  could  be  supplied  no  longer, 
his  father  having  fallen  into  a  state  of  insol- 
vency. Compelled,  therefore,  by  irresistible 
necessity,  he  left  the  college  in  autumn  1731, 
without  a  degree,  having  been  a  member  of  it 
little  more  than  three  years.  ^ 

Dr.  Adams,  the  worthy  and  respectable 
master  of  Pembroke  College,  has  generally  had 
the  reputation  of  being  Johnson's  tutor.  The 
fact,  nowever,  is,  that  in  1731,  Mr.  Jorden 
quitted  the  college,  and  his  pupils  were  trans- 
ferred to  Dr.  Adams ;  so  that  had  Johnson  re- 
turned. Dr.  Adams  iixndd  have  been  ku  tutor. 
It  is  to  be  wished,  that  this  connection  had 
taken  place.  His  equal  temper,  mild  disposi- 
tion, and  politeness  of  manners,  might  nave 
insensibly  softened  the  harshness  of  Johnson, 
and  infused  into  him  those  more  delicate  cha- 
rities, those  petites  maraleSy  in  which,  it  must  )>e 
confessed,  our  great  moralist  was  more  defi- 
cient than  his  best  friends  could  fully  justify. 
Dr.  Adams  paid  Johnson  this  high  compliment. 
He  said  to  me  at  Oxford,  in  1776,  ^  I  was  his 
nominal  tutor^;  but  he  was  above  my  mark.** 
When  I  repeated  it  to  Johnson,  his  eyes  flashed 
with  grateful  satisfaction,  and  he  exclaimed, 
**  That  was  liberal  and  noble.** 


*  See  amti,  p.  It.  note  8 CaoKim. 

*  Error:  he  wan  but  fourteen  months  at  Oxford,  (^fi/^, 
p.  13.  n.  I.)  Here.  then,  are  two  ImporUnt  years,  the  9l«t 
and  73d  of  his  age.  to  he  accounted  for ;  and  Mr.  BQ«well*x 
assertion  (a  little  farther  on  \  *'  that  he  could  not  have  been 
attisunt  to  Anthony  Black  wall,  because  Black  wall  dlM  to 
1780.  brfort  Jokmton  had  t^  eotirge,"  falls  to  the  ground. 
He  mirht  have  been  for  two  or  three  months  with  Blackwall, 
who  died  in  April,  1730 —  Crorxb. 

*  There  Is  an  ohviotts  discrepancy  between  BoswelPa 
and  Dr.  Adams's  sutemenis.  arlfing,  no  doubt,  from  th« 
general  error  ai  to  the  date  of  Joht.son's  leaving  college. 
Dr.  Aiiams  never  was,  in  an§  §en$e^  Johnson's  tmiar.-^ 
CaoKca. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
1731—1736. 

IkaA  ^  kU  Father.  —  Gilbert  WalmeOey,  —  Cap- 
team  Garriek.  —  ilfrs.  HiU  Boothby.  ~  "  Afoffy 
AetmJ*  —  JchmoH  becomes  UAer  of  Market-Boe- 
worth  School. — Remooea  to  Bimunjfham.'—TraHs^ 
iaieo  L6bo*M  Voyage  to  Abyuinia.  —  Botwme  to 
UchJUUL  —  Propoeee  to  print  the  Latin  Poeme 
^PbHtimU'^Offere  to  wriU  forth*  Gentieman'e 
i^gasine,  '^^  I£i§  jtioenile  Attachments,  —  Marries. 
—  Open*  a  private  Academy  at  EdioL  —  David 
Garrieh  his  i>ptil—  QmmeHces  **  Irene.** 

Ahd  now  (I  had  almost  said  poor)  Samuel 
Jolmaon  returned  to  his  native  city,  destitute, 
and  not  knowing  how  he  should  gain  even  a 
decent  Uvelihood.  His  father*s  misfortunes  in 
trade  rendered  him  unable  to  support  his  son  ^ ; 
and  for  some  time  there  appeared  no  means  by 
which  he  could  maintain  mmself.  In  the  De- 
cember of  this  jear  his  father  died. 

The  state  of  povertj  in  which  he  died  ap- 
pears from  a  note  in  one  of  Johnson*s  little 
diaries  of  the  following  year,  which  strongly 
displays  his  spirit  and  virtuous  dignity  of 
mind. 

^  1732,  Jtdii  15.  Undecim  aureos  deposui, 
qno  tUe  qmequid  ante  matris  fumu  {quod  serum 
sit  precor)  de  paterms  bonis  sperari  licet^  m- 
ginti  seUicet  Ubras,  accept.  Usque  adeo  mihi 
farhtmt  fingenda  est.  Irderea^  ne  paupertate 
9ires  animi  languescant,  nee  m  Jiagitia  egestas 
abigaij  cavendum.  I  layed  by  eleven  guineas 
on  this  day,  when  I  received  twenty  pounds, 
being  all  that  I  have  reason  to  hope  for  out  of 
my  lather's  effects,  previous  to  the  death  of  my 
mother ;  an  event  which  I  pray  God  may  be 
very  remote.  I  now  therefore  see  that  I  must 
make  my  own  fortune.  Meanwhile,  let  me 
take  care  that  the  powers  of  my  mind  be  not 
debilitated  by  poverty,  and  that  indigence  do 
not  force  me  into  anv  criminal  act.*' 

Johnson  was  so  rar  fortunate,  that  the  re- 
spectable character  of  his  parents,  and  his  own 
merit,  had,  from  his  earliest  years,  secured  him 
a  kind  reception  in  the  best  families  at  Lichfield. 
Amoog  th^  I  can  mention  Mr.  Howard  ',  Dr. 
Swinfen,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Levett  ^  Captain 
Garriek,  father  or  the  great  ornament  of  the 
British  staffe;  but  above  all,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Waimesley^,  Begistrar  of  the  Ecclesiastical 

t  ** Jobmoii*!  father.**  nyi  Hawklof,  **  either  daring  hit  con- 
linoaikoe  «t  the  uDiveraJtr,  or  pottiblj  before,  had  been  by 
niifiirtuBee  rendered  ineolveot.  If  not.  u  Johnaon  told  me.  an 
actoal  banknift.'*  Aaaoofftt  the  MSS.  of  Pembroke  College 
arc  Boae  Mtera  whldi  state  that  hla  widow  waa  left  in  great 
povirrtf.  —  CaoKBE. 

s  Mr.  Howard  waa  a  proctor  lo  theKcderiaatical  Court,  aod 
raidad  to  the  Cloae.  -.Cbokbb. 

*  Mr.  Levett  waa  a  gentleiaaa  of  fortune  in  this  neigfabour- 
hood,  and  moat  not  be  confounded  with  the  humble  nriend  of 
the  same  oaae  to  whom  Johnaon  waa  so  charitable  in  after 
llfc.— Cbocbb. 

*  Mr.  WaetoD  informs  me.  that  thia  eariy  Mend  of  Johnson 
WBS  enfared  a  Commoner  of  Trintlg  CoUi^,  Oxford,  aged  17, 
hi  ISBB ;  aidi  la  the  author  of  manf  Xaiin  terse  translanons  in 
tlM  Gcntkaaant  Magaxine.  One  of  them  [roL  xt.  p.  103l]  Is 
a  trsBrfatioBi  of  **  My  time.  O  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent," 


Court  of  Lichfield,  whose  character,  lone  afler 
his  decease.  Dr.  Johnson  has,  in  his  ufe  of 
Edmund  Smith  [1779^,  thus  drawn  in  the 
glowing  colours  of  gratitude : 

"  Of  Gilbert  Walmesley,  thus  presented  to  my 
mind,  let  me  indulge  myself  in  the  remembrance. 
I  knew  him  very  early ;  he  was  one  of  the  first 
friends  that  literature  procured  me,  and  I  hope, 
that  at  least  my  gratitude  made  me  worthy  of  his 
notice. 

**  He  was  of  an  advaneed  age,  and  I  was  only 
not  a  boy,  yet  he  never  received  my  notions  with 
contempt  He  was  a  Whig,  with  all  the  virulence 
and  malevolence  of  his  party;  yet  difference  of 
opinion  did  not  keep  us  apart  I  honoured  him, 
and  he  endured  me. 

"  He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world  without 
exemption  from  its  vices  or  its  follies;  but  had 
never  neglected  the  cultivation  of  hu  mind.  His 
belief  of  revelation  was  unshaken ;  bis  learning  pre- 
served his  principles ;  he  grew  first  regular,  and  then 
pious. 

**  His  studies  bad  been  so  various,  that  I  am  not 
able  to  name  a  man  of  equal  knowledge.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  books  was  great,  and  what  he  did 
not  immediately  know,  he  could,  at  least,  tell  where 
to  find.  Such  was  his  amplitude  of  learning,  and 
such  his  copiousness  of  communication,  that  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  a  day  now  passes,  in  which  I 
have  not  some  advantage  from  his  friendship. 

**  At  this  man's  table  I  enjoyed  many  eheerful 
and  instructive  hours,  with  companions  such  as  are 
not  often  found  —  with  one  who  has  lengthened, 
and  one  who  has  gladdened  life;  with  Dr.  James, 
whose  skill  in  physic  will  be  long  remembered; 
and  with  David  Garriek,  whom  1  hoped  to  have 
gratified  with  this  character  of  our  common  friend. 
But  what  are  the  hopes  of  man  ?  I  am  disappointed 
by  that  stroke  of  death  which  has  eclipsed  the  gaiety 
of  naticMis,  and  impoverished  the  public  stock  of 
harmless  pleasure.** 

In  these  families  he  passed  much  time  in  his 
early  years.  In  most  of  them,  he  was  in  the 
company  of  ladies,  particularly  at  Mr.  Walmes- 
lev*s,  whose  wife  and  sisters-in-law,  of  the  name 
of  Aston,  and  daughters  of  a  baronet,  were  re- 
markable for  good  breeding ;  so  that  the  no- 
tion which  has  been  industriously  circulated 
and  belieyed,  that  he  never  was  in  good  com- 
pany till  late  in  life,  and,  consequently,  had 
oeen  confirmed  in  coarse  and  ferocious  man- 
ners by  long  habits,  is  wholly  without  founda- 
tion.^   Some  of  the  ladies  hare  assured  me, 


ke.  He  died  August  3. 1751.  and  a  monument  to  his  memory 
has  heen  erected  in  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield,  with  an  in- 
scription written  1^  Mr.  Seward,  one  of  the  pretieudiHes.— 
BoawBLL.  He  was  the  son  of  W.  Walmesley,  (so  tbejr 
spelled  their  name,)  LL.D.,  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  and  in 
1701  M.P.  for  the  city  of  Lichfield,  and  was  bom  inlGSO;  but 
I  thiniL  Dr.  Warton  was  mistalien  In  attributing  the  transla- 
tion of  the  song  to  A  An.  for,  though  signed  **  G.  Walmsley," 
it  is  dated  Sid.  Col.  Cambridge.  Johnson's  Mend  was  at  that 
date  (1745)  65  years  of  age.  —  Cbohbk. 

>  His  original  acquaintance  with  these  ladles  must  hare 
been  short  and  slight,  for  Mr.Walmesler's  marriage  with  Miss 
Aston,  the  llnli  of  the  intereourse,  did  not  take  place  till 
April  1786,  (when  Mr.  Walmsley  was  66),  about  which  time 
Johnson  had  removed  to  Edial,  as  he  did  in  the  following 
year  to  London.  —  Caoaxa. 
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tbej  recollected    him  well   when   a  young 
man,  as  distinguished  for  his  complaisance. 

And  that  his  politeness  was  not  merely  oc- 
casional and  temporary,  or  confined  to  the 
circles  of  Lichfield,  is  ascertained  bj  the  testi- 
mony of  a  lady^,  who,  in  a  paper  with  which  I 
have  been  favoured  by  a  daughter  of  his  in- 
timate friend  and  physician.  Dr.  Lawrence, 
thus  describes  Dr.  Johnson  some  years  after- 
wards:— 

**  As  the  particulars  of  the  former  part  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  life  do  not  seem  to  be  very  accurately 
known,  a  lady  hopes  that  the  following  information 
may  not  be  unacceptable. —  She  remembers  Dr. 
Johnson  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  Taylor,  at  Ashbourn, 
some  time  between  the  end  of  the  year  37,  and  the 
middle  of  the  year  40 ;  she  rather  thinks  it  to  have 
l>een  after  he  and  his  wife  were  removed  to  London. 
During  hb  stay  at  Ashbourn,  he  made  frequent 
visits  to  Mr.  Meynell,  at  Bradley,  where  his  com- 
pany was  much  desired  by  the  ladies  of  the  family, 
who  were,  perhaps,  in  point  of  el^ance  and  accom- 
plishments, inferior  to  few  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  afterwards  acquainted.  Mr.  Meynell*s  eldest 
daughter  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert, 
father  to  Mr.  Alleyne  Fitzherbert,  lately  minister 
to  the  court  of  Russia  [and  since  Lord  St.  Helens]. 
Of  her.  Dr.  Johnson  said  in  Dr.  Lawrence's  study, 
that  she  had  the  best  understanding  he  ever  met 
with  in  any  human  being.  At  Mr.  Meynell's  he 
also  commenced  that  friendship  with  Mrs.  Hill 
Boothby',  sister  to  the  present  Sir  Brook  Boothby, 
which  continued  till  her  death.  Tlie  young  woman 
whom  he  u$ed  to  call  Motlff  Atton  ',  was  sister  to  Sir 
Thomas  Aston  *,  and  daughter  to  a  baronet ;  she 
was  aUo  sister  to  the  wife  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Walmesley.  Besides  his  intimacy  with  the  above- 
mentioned  persons,  who  were  surely  people  of  rank 
and  education,  while  he  was  yet  at  Lichfield  he 
used  to  be  frequently  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Swinfen, 
a  gentleman  of  very  ancient  family  in  Staffordshire, 
from  which,  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he 
inherited  a  good  estate.  He  was,  besides,  a  physi- 
cian of  very  extensive  practice ;  but  for  want  of  due 
attention  to  the  management  of  his  domestic  con- 


I  The  snonymoui  ladr's  Infomution  li  of  no  great  valae, 
evsn  if  true,  but  there  Is  strong  reason  to  doubt  it«  accu- 
racy.  It  Is  full  of  chronological  dlfBculties,  and  can  be  at  best 
but  the  vague  recollections  of  60  yean  before,  as  the  quota- 
tion from  nawkhu  ascertains  It  to  have  been  given  subse- 
quent to  1787.— CaoKBR. 

s  Miss  Boothby  was  born  in  170S.  and  died  in  17S6.  For 
the  Ust  three  years  of  her  life  this  lady  maintained  a  pious 
and  somewhat  mystical  corre<pondence  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
which  was  published  in  1806.  by  Mr.  Wright  of  Lichfield,  in 
the  same  little  volnme,  with  the  ante -biographical  "  Account 
fl/  Dr.  Jokn$on't  Early  Liff^  aireadg  mt-ntioned."  Miss 
Seward  choosed  to  Imagine  that  there  was  an  early  attach, 
roent  between  Miss  Boothby  and  Johnson ;  but  all  tnat  lady's 
stories  are  worse  than  apocryphal.  The  Jlr$t  letter,  dated 
July  1753,  proves  that  the  acquaintance  was  then  recent. — 
Crokkr. 

*  The  words  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  p.  316.—  Boswrll. 

4  Sir  Thomas  Aston,  Bart.,  who  died  in,  January,  17S4-A, 
left  one  son,  named  Thomas  also,  and  eight  daughters.  Of 
the  daughters,  Catherine  married  Johnson's  friend,  the  Hon. 
Henry  Hervey  ;  Margaret,  Gilbert  Walmsley.  Another  of 
these  ladies  [Jane]  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gastrell  fthe  man 
who  cut  down  Shakspeare's  mulberry>tree]  (  Mary,  or 
htoiif  Aston,  as  she  was  usually  called,  became  the  wife  of 
Captain  BroJie  of  the  navy.  Another  sister,  who  was 
unmarried,  was  living  at  Uchfield  in  1776.  —  M*i.o«(r.  Of 
ttta  latter,  whose  name  was  Elisabeth.  Miss  Seward  has 
put  an  injurious  character  into  the  mouth  of  Dr.  Johnson 


cems,  left  a  very  large  family  in  indigence.  One 
of  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  afterwards  found 
an  asylum  in  the  house  of  her  old  friend,  whose 
doors  were  always  open  to  the  unfortunate,  and 
who  well  observed  the  precept  of  the  Gospel, 
for  be  *was  kind  to  the  unthankful  and  to  the 
evU.*"» 


[JOHNSON  TO  MR,  GEO.  HICKMAN. 

"Lichfield,  Oct.  Sa  1731. 
**•  Str, — I  have  so  long  neglected  to  return  you 
thanks  for  the  fiivour  and  assistance  received  from 
you  at  Stourbridge,  that  I  am  afraid  you  hawe 
now  done  expecting  it.  I  can,  indeed,  make  no 
apology,  but  by  a.s5uring  you,  that  this  delay, 
whatever  was  the  cause  of  it,  proceeded  neither 
from  forgetfulness  disrespect,  nor  ingratitude. 
Time  has  not  made  the  sense  of  obligation  less 
warm,  nor  the  thanks  I  return  len  sincere.  But 
while  I  am  acknowledging  one  favour,  I  must  beg 
another  —  that  you  would  excuse  the  coinpositioa 
of  the  verses  you  desired.  Be  pleased  to  consider, 
that  versifying  against  one's  inclination  is  the  most 
disagreeable  thing  in  the  world ;  and  that  one's 
own  disappointment  is  no  inviting  subject;  and 
th^t  though  the  gratifying  of  you  might  have  pre- 
vailed over  my  dislike  of  it,  yet  it  proves,  upon 
reflection,  so  barren,  that  to  attempt  to  write  upon 
it,  is  to  undertake  to  build  without  materials.  As 
I  am  yet  unemployed,  I  hope  you  will,  if  any  thing 
should  offer,  remember  and  recommend, 

**  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHMaoM.**] 

In  the  forlorn  state  of  bis  circumstances,  be 
accepted  of  an  offer  to  be  employed  as  usber  ^, 
in  the  school  of  Market-Bosworth,  in  Lei- 
cestershire, to  which  it  appears,  from  one  of 
his  little  fragments  of  a  diarj,  that  he  went  on 
foot,  on  the  16M  ofJvly,  —  ''Julii  16.  Bos- 
vartiam  pedes  petii"  But  it  is  not  true,  as  has 
been  erroneously  related,  that  he  was  assistant 
to  the  famous  Anthony  Blackwall,  whose  merit 
has  been  honoured  by  the  testimony  of  Bishop 
Hurd  ''f  who  was  his  scholar ;  for  Mr.  Blackwall 


(in  a  dialogue  which  she  (falsely  I  have  no  doubt)  reports 
herself  to  have  had  with  him).    She  died  In  I7S5,  In  the  Ifith 

J  car  of  her  age.     The  youngest  sister  married  a  Mr.  Pru« 
ean  ipogt,  2d  Jam.  1779).—  CaoKSR. 

>  Mr.  Boswell  should  not  b^ve  admitted  this  uncharitable 
Insinuation  of  an  anonymous  informant  aeainst  poor  Mrs.  !>«>•- 
moulins :  who  was,  probably,  not  popular  with  "the  laiilea 
of  Lichfield.**  She  is  supposed  to  nave  forfeited  the  prntt^. 
tion  of  her  own  family  by,  what  Ihey  thought,  a  derogatory 
marriage  with  a  writing-master.  She  and  her  son  were  In 
close  ami  grateftil  attendance  on  Johnson  in  his  last  day*,  and 
she  was  watching  him  at  the  moment  of  death.—  Csokew. 

•  Mr.  Nichols,  on  the  authority  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Hick, 
man,  who  was  master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Stour. 
bridge,  thought  that  Johnson  had  at  this  time  made  a  fruits 
less  attempt  to  obtain  the  situation  of  nsher  there.  {IMtrmr^ 
AnecdotfMj  rol.  viil.  p.  416.)  But  I  do  not  think  that  the 
letter  itsaf  is  quite  conclusive  on  this  point.  His  failure  in 
such  an  oMect  would  be  a  strange  theme  fbr  a  poetical  com. 
pliment.    see  po$t,  p.  33.  n.  4.  —  Caoaia. 

7  There  Is  here  (as  Mr.  James  Boswell  obserres  to  mv)  a 
slight  Inaocuracy.  Bishop  Hurd.  In  the  Epistle  DeiUcatory 
prefixed  to  his  Commentur  on  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  Ar., 
does  not  praise  Blackwall.  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Budworth,  hea«J. 
master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Brewood.  In  8taffMrdshir<». 
who  bad  himtelf  been  bred  under  Blackwall.  ~  M «lohb.  W« 
shall  see  presently  (p.M.  a  1 ).  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Nichols, 
that  Johnson  proposed  himself  to  Mr.  Budworth,  as  an  assist, 
ant.  ~  CaoKia. 
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died  on  the  8th  of  April,  1730,  more  than  a 
rear  before  Johnson  left  the  Uniyersity.^ 

This  employment  was  verr  irksome  to  him  in 
eyery  respect,  and  he  complained  grieyously  of 
it  in  his  letters  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hector,  who 
was  now  settled  as  a  surgeon  at  Birmingham. 
The  letters  are  lost ;  but  Mr.  Hector  recol- 
lects his  writing  "  that  the  poet  had  described 
the  dull  sameness  of  his  existence  in  these 
words. '  VUam  amtinet  una  dies*  (one  day  con- 
tains the  whole  of  my  life) ;  that  it  was  un- 
yaried  as  the  note  of  the  cuckoo ;  and  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  more  disagreeable 
for  him  to  teach,  or  the  boys  to  learn,  the 
grammar  roles."  His  general  ayersion  to  this 
painful  drudgery  was  ereatly  enhanced  by  a 
disagreement  between  nim  and  Sir  Wolstan 
Dixie,  the  patron  of  the  school,  in  whose  house, 
I  haye  been  told,  he  officiated  as  a  kind  of  do- 
mestic chaplain,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  say  grace 
at  table,  but  was  treated  with  what  he  repre- 
sented as  intolerable  harshness ;  and,  afler  suf- 
fering for  a  few  months  such  complicated  mi- 
aery  %  he  relinquished  a  situation  which  all  his 
life  afterwards  ne  recollected  with  the  strongest 
ayersion,  and  eyen  a  degree  of  horror.  But  it 
is  probable  that  at  this  period,  whatever  un- 
easiness he  may  haye  endured,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  much  future  eminence  by  application 
to  bis  studies. 

Being  now  again  totally  unoccupied,  he  was 
inyited  by  Mr.  Hector  to  pass  some  time  with 
him  at  Btrmingham,  as  his  guest,  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Warren,  with  whom  Mr.  Hector  lodged 
and  boarded.  Mr.  Warren  was  the  first  estab- 
lished bocAseUer  in  Birmingham,  and  was  very 
attentiye  to  Johnson,  who  he  soon  found  could 
be  of  much  service  to  him  in  his  trade,  by  his 
knowledge  of  literature ;  and  he  even  obtained 
the  assistance  of  his  pen  in  furnishing  some 
numbers  of  a  periodical  essay,  printed  in  the 
newspaper  of  which  Warren  was  proprietor. 
After  very  diligent  inquiry,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  recover  those  early  specimens  of  that 
particular  mode  of  writing  by  which  John- 
son afterwards  so  greatly  dbtinguished  him- 
self. 


1  S«e  Gent.  Mag.,  Dec.  17S4,  p.  957 —  Boswbll.  But  see 
I,  p.  IS.  D.  a.  Che  disproof  of  this  anertion —  Crokbr. 

*  This  portion  of  Johnson's  life  is  involved  in  great  ob- 
sairi^.  Mr.  Malone  state*,  that  he  had  read  a  letter  of 
Johas«xi's  to  a  friend,  dated  Jutff  37.  1732,  saying,  that  he 
had  tbea  reeeni^  left  Sir  WoUtan  Dixie's  house,  and  had 
•oaie  hopea  of  succeeding,  either  as  master  or  usher,  in  the 
seboolarAshboam.  Now  if  Mr.Boewell  be  right  in  applying 
the  entry  in  Johnson's  diary  otJuiy  16. 1733,  to  his>lr«<  visit  to 
Bos*orth.  hi«  anjoum  there  must  have  been  less  than  ten 
6aft ;  a  tiine  too  short  to  be  characterised  as  **  a  period  of 
coaidicsted  misery."  and  to  be  remembered  during  a  long 
in*  ^wltfa  the  ttrongett  arersion  and  horror."  The  proba- 
Me  eoiiitloo  of  these  diacoltles  Is,  that  the  utatk  to  BoitrorlA, 
on  Ifae  Ifth  July,  n3i,  was  not  his  first  appearance  there, 
hot  that  having  been  called  tkenee  to  Lichfield  to  receive 
his  skcre  of  bia  father's  property  (which  we  have  Just  seen 
tfcait  iM  did  on  the  I5th  July),  he  returned  to  Boswonh  on  the 
)6th,  Mrhaps  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  final  arranee- 
meiries  fbr  leaTing  it,  which  he  did  within  ten  days.  The 
Memoirt  already  ouoted  say  that  *'  he  went  to  Bosworth 
laBBedJately  after  ne  had  left  Oxford,  and  remained  there 
wtmck  io^er  than  was  expected  by  any  one  who  knew  him, 
isaidpoiiiTy  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  acouiii-. 
tloo  i"  but  we  have  seen  that  be  was  "  unemployed"  at  Lich- 


He  continued  to  liye  as  Mr.  Hector^s  guest 
for  about  six  months,  and  then  hired  lodgings  in 
another  part  of  the  town  ',  finding  himself  as 
well  situated  at  Birmingham  as  be  supposed  be 
could  be  any  where,  while  be  had  no  settled 
plan  of  life,  and  yery  scanty  means  of  sub^st- 
ence.  He  made  some  yaluable  acquaintances 
there,  amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Porter,  a  mer- 
cer, whose  widow  he  afterwards  married,  and 
Mr.  Taylor,  who,  by  his  ingenuity  in  mecha- 
nical inyentions,  and  his  success  in  trade,  ac- 
quired an  immense  fortune.  But  the  comfort 
of  being  near  Mr.  Hector,  his  old  schoolfellow 
and  intimate  friend,  was  Johnson*s  chief  induce- 
ment to  continue  here. 

In  what  manner  he  employed  his  pen  at  this 
period,  or  whether  he  deriyed  from  it  any  pe- 
cuniary advantage,  I  haye  not  been  able  to  ay- 
certain.  He  probably  got  a  little  money  irom 
Mr.  Warren ;  and  we  are  certain,  that  he  exe- 
cuted here  one  piece  of  literary  labour,  of 
which  Mr.  Hector  has  favoured  me  with  a  mi- 
nute account.  Having  mentioned  that  he  had 
read  at  Pembroke  College  a  Voyage  to  Abys- 
sinia, by  Lobo  ^,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  and  that 
he  thought  an  abrido^ent  and  translation  of 
it  from  the  French  mto  English  might  be  an 
useful  and  profitable  publication,  Mr.  Warren 
and  Mr.  Hector  joined  in  urging  him  to  under- 
take it.  He  accordingly  agreed  ;  and  the  book 
not  being  to  be  found  in  Birmingham,  he  bor- 
rowed it  of  Pembroke  College.  A  part  of  the 
work  being  very  soon  done,  one  Osbom,  who 
was  Mr.  Warren's  printer,  was  set  to  work  with 
what  was  ready,  and  Johnson  engaged  to  sup- 
ply the  press  with  copy  as  it  should  be  wanted ; 
but  his  constitutional  indolence  soon  prevailed, 
and  the  work  was  at  a  stand.  Mr.  Hector, 
who  knew  that  a  motive  of  humanity  would  be 
the  most  prevailing  argument  with  his  friend, 
went  to  Johnson,  and  represented  to  him  that 
the  printer  could  have  no  other  employment 
till  tnis  undertaking  was  finished,  and  that  the 
poor  man  and  his  family  were  suffering.  John- 
son, upon  this,  exerted  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
though  his  body  was  relaxed.  He  lay  in  bed 
with  the  book,  which  was  a  quarto,  befi)re  him, 

field  In  October,  1731 .  I  conclude  f^oro  all  this  that  he  might 
have  been  usher  to  Blackwall  in  the  spring  of  1780,  and  that 
his  connexion  with  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie  commenced  towards 
the  close  of  1731,  or,  as  Hawkins  says,  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
and  ended  in  Jolv,  1782.  It  seems  very  extraordinary  tliat 
the  laborious  diligence  and  lively  curiosity  of  Hawkins, 
Murphy,  Malone,  and  above  all  Boswell,  were  able  to  dis- 
cover so  little  of  the  history  of  Johnson's  life  fk-om  Decem- 
ber, 1729,  to  his  marriage  in  July.  173G,  and  that  what  they 
have  told  should  be  liable  to  so  much  doubt.  It  ma?  be 
inferred,  that  it  was  a  period  to  which  Johnson  looked  back 
with  little  satisfaction,  and  of  which  he  did  not  love  to  talk. 
There  seems  reason  to  suspect  that  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie's 
temper  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  irregular  and  violent,  and 
Johnson's  owtf  mind  had  been  recently  In  a  state  of  morbid 
disturbance.  —  Crokbk. 

>  Sir  John  Hawkins  states,  from  one  of  Johnson's  diaries, 
that,  In  June,  1733.  he  lodged  in  Birmingham,  at  the  bouse  of 
a  person  named  Jervis,  probably  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Porter, 
whom  he  afterwards  married,  and  whose  maiden  name  was 
Jervis. —Malonb. 

4  Father  Jerome  Lobo,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  was  born  at 
Lisbon,  in  1593,  where  he  died,  in  1678.  His  Voyage  to 
Abyssinia  was  translated  from  the  Portuguese  into  French, 
by  the  Abb6  Le  Grand,  in  17SB. .—  Wriobt. 
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and  dictated  whQe  Hector  wrote.  Mr.  Hector 
carried  the  sheets  to  the  press,  and  corrected 
ahnost  all  the  proof  sheets,  yery  few  of  which 
were  eren  seen  by  Johnson.  In  this  numner, 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Hector's  active  friendship, 
the  book  was  completed,  and  was  published  in 
1735,  with  London  upon  the  title-page,  though 
it  was  in  reality  printed  at  Birmingham,  a  de- 
vice too  common  with  provincial  publishers. 
For  this  work  he  had  from  Mr.  Warren  only 
the  sum  of  five  guineas. 

This  being  the  first  prose  work  of  Johnson, 
it  is  a  curious  object  of  enquiry  how  much  may 
be  traced  in  it  of  that  style  which  marks  his 
subsequent  writings  with  such  peculiar  excel- 
lence ;  with  so  happy  an  union  of  force,  viva- 
city, and  perspicuity.  I  have  perused  the  book 
with  this  view,  and  have  found  that  here,  as  I 
believe  in  every  other  translation,  there  is  in 
the  work  itself  no  vestige  of  the  translator's 
own  style;  for  the  language  of  translation 
beinff  adapted  to  the  thoughts  of  another  per- 
son, msensibly  follows  their  cast,  and,  as  it  were, 
runs  into  a  mould  that  is  ready  prepared. 

Thus,  for  instance,  taking  the  first  sen- 
tence that  occurs  at  the  opemng  of  the  book, 
p.  4. :  — 

**  I  lived  here  above  a  year,  and  oompleted  my 
studies  in  divinity ;  in  which  time  some  letters  were 
received  from  the  fiitbers  of  Ethiopia,  with  an 
account  that  Sultan  Segned,  Emperor  of  Abyssinia, 
was  converted  to  the  church  of  Rome  ;  that  many 
of  his  subjects  had  followed  his  example,  and  that 
there  was  a  great  want  of  missionaries  to  improve 
these  prosperous  beginnings.  Every  body  was  very 
desirous  of  seconding  the  seal  of  our  fathers,  and  of 
sending  them  the  assistance  they  requested ;  to 
which  we  were  the  more  encouraged,  because  the 
Emperor's  letter  informed  our  Provincial,  that  we 
might  easily  enter  his  dominions  by  the  way  of 
Dancala ;  but,  unhappily,  the  secretary  wrote  Geila 
for  Dancala,  which  cost  two  of  our  fathers  their 
Jives." 

Every  one  acanainted  with  Johnson*s  man- 
ner will  be  sensible  that  there  is  nothing  of  it 
here ;  but  that  this  sentence  might  have  been 
composed  by  any  other  man.  But,  in  the  Pre- 
face the  Johnsonian  style  begins  to  appear; 
and  though  use  had  not  yet  taught  his  wing  a 
permanent  and  equable  night,  there  are  parts 
of  it  which  exhibit  his  best  manner  in  full  vigour. 
I  had  once  the  pleasure  of  examining  it  with 
Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  who  confirmed  me  in  this 
opinion,  by  his  superior  critical  sa^facity,  and 
was,  I  remember,  much  delighted  with  tne  fol- 
lowing specimen  * :  — 

•*  The  Portuguese  traveller,  contrary  to  the 
general  vein  of  his  countrymen,  has  amused  his 
reader  with  no  romantic  absurdity,  or  incredible 


*  This  very  extract  was  publlthed  In  the  Metmoira  as  an 
early  •p«dm#n  of  Johofon't  psculisr  iCyle,  long  before  Mr. 
BocwalVi  notice  oT  It.  —  Caoasa.  1A46. 

*  Sm  Rambler,  No.  lOS.  [>*  Cunodty  Is  the  thirst  of  the 
wml.*'  Ac]  —  BoawatL. 

*  May  we  not  traco  s  IknelAil  almHaiity  between  Polltlan 
•ad  Jonnaon  ?  Htwtius,  ipaaUaf  of  Paulut  PelUMmltia  Foiw 
tanerlus,  aays,  **— >  In  quo  oatura,  at  olim  in  Angclo  Politiano, 


fictions ;  whatever  he  relates,  whether  true  or  not, 
is  at  least  pipbable ;  and  he  who  telb  nothing  ex- 
ceeding the  bounds  of  probability,  has  a  right  to 
demand  that  they  should  believe  him  who  cannot 
contradict  him. 

**  He  appears,  by  his  modest  and  unaffected 
narration,  to  have  described  things  as  he  saw  them, 
to  have  copied  nature  from  the  life,  and  to  have 
consulted  his  senses,  not  his  imagination.  He  meets 
with  no  basilidia  that  destroy  with  their  eyes,  bis 
crocodiles  devour  their  prey  without  tears,  and  his 
cataracts  fall  from  the  rocks  without  deafening  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants. 

"  The  reader  will  here  find  no  r^ioas  cursed  with 
irremediable  barrenness,  or  blest  with  spontaneous 
fecundity ;  no  perpetual  gloom,  or  unceasing  sun- 
shine ;  nor  ara  the  nations  here  described  either 
devoid  of  all  sense  of  humanity,  or  consummate  in 
all  private  or  social  virtues.  Here  are  no  Hot- 
tentots without  religious  policy  or  articulate  lan- 
guage ;  no  Chinese  perfectly  polite,  and  completely 
skilled  in  all  sciences ;  he  will  discover,  what  will 
always  be  discovered  by  a  diligent  and  impartial 
inquirer,  that  wherever  human  nature  is  to  be  found, 
there  is  a  mixture  of  vice  and  virtue,  a  ccmtest  of 
passion  and  reason  ;  and  that  the  Crtator  doth  not 
appear  partial  in  his  distributions,  but  has  balanced, 
in  most  countries,  their  particular  inconveniences  by 
particular  favours.** 

Here  we  have  an  early  example  of  that  bril- 
liant and  energetic  expression,  which,  upon  in- 
numerable occasions  m  his  subsequent  life, 
justly  impressed  the  world  with  the  highest 
admiration.  Nor  can  any  one,  conversant  with 
the  writings  of  Johnson,  fail  to  discern  his  hand 
in  this  passage  of  the  Dedication  to  John  War- 
ren, Esq.,  of  Pembrokeshire,  though  it  is  as- 
cribed to  Warren  the  bookseller :  — 

**  A  generous  and  elevated  mind  is  distinguished 
by  nothing  more  certainly  than  an  eminent  d^^ree 
of  curiosity ';  nor  is  that  curiosity  ever  more  agree- 
ably or  usefully  employed,  than  in  examining  die 
laws  and  customs  of  foreign  nations.  1  hope,  there- 
fore, the  present  I  now  presume  to  make  will  not 
be  thought  improper ;  which,  however,  it  is  not  my 
business  as  a  dedicator  to  commend,  nor  as  a  book- 
seller to  depreciate." 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  his  having 
been  thus  accidentally  led  to  a  particular  study 
of  the  history  and  manners  of^  Abyssinia,  was 
the  remote  occasion  of  his  writing,  many  years 
afterwards,  his  admirable  philosophical  tale^ 
the  principal  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  that 
country. 

Johnson  returned  to  Lichfield  early  in  1734, 
and  in  August  that  year  he  made  an  attempt  to 

Erocure  some  little  subsistence  by  his  pen ;  for 
e  published  proposals  for  printing  oy  sub- 
scription the  Latin  Poems  of  Politian  ^ :  ^  An- 


I 


defonnltatefn  oris  excellentii  fngenU  prMtantU  compeoM- 
Tit."    Comment,  de  reb.  ad  eum  perUn.  Edit.  Amatal.  171a. 

p.  MO.  —  BOtWKLL. 

In  this  learned  masquerade  of  **PtnUm$  FeU$9omitu  Fomtm- 
nrriui^**  we  have  tome  dlfBculty  In  detecttac  Madame  d« 
Sevisn6*«  friend.  PellssoD.  of  whom  M.  de  GnllleraciMt  UM«d 
the  phraie,  which  has  since  grown  Into  a  proverb.  "  ou'il 
ahusalt  de  la  permission  qu'oot  les  kommet  d'Mre  laids.^  — 


Ms.  2S, 
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gdiPohikmiPoemata  LaiiwL,mdbug^  Notas^cwn 
kidorid  Laiina  poeteot  a  Petrarchet  €no  ad 
PoUtiamtempora  deductd^  et  vita  Poiitiani/unru 
^uam  antehac  enarraia^   addidit   Sah.  Johh- 


"  1 


809. 

It  appears  that  hiB  brother  Nathaniel  had 
taken  up  his  father's  trade ;  for  it  is  mentioned, 
'^that  subscriptions  are  taken  in  by  the  Editor, 
or  N.  Johnson,  bookseller,  of  Lichfield.**'  Not- 
withstanding the  merit  of  Johnson,  and  the 
cheap  price  at  which  this  book  was  offered, 
there  were  not  subscribers  enough  to  insure  a 
sufficient  sale ;  so  the  worlc  never  appeared, 
and,  probably,  never  was  executed. 

We  find  him  again  this  jear  at  Birmingham, 
and  there  is  preserved  the  following  letter  from 
hnn  to  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  the  original  com- 
pfler  and  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.^ 

JOHNSON  TO  CAVE. 

■«  Not.  S5.  1734. 

**  Sir, —  As  you  appear  no  less  sensible  than  your 
retden  of  the  defects  of  your  poetical  article,  you 
will  not  be  displeased,  if,  in  order  to  the  improve- 
ment of  It,  I  communicate  to  you  the  sentiments  of 
a  person  who  will  undertake,  on  reasonable  terms^ 
sometimes  to  fill  a  column. 

"  His  opinion  is,  that  the  public  would  not  give 
jou  a  bad  reception,  if,  beside  the  current  wit  of 
the  month,  which  a  critical  examination  would 
generally  reduce  to  a  narrow  compass,  you  admitted 
not  only  poems,  inKriptions,  &c.  never  printed 
befiyre,  which  he  will  sometimes  supply  you  with, 
bttt  likeinse  short  literary  dissertations  in  Latin  or 
English,  critical  remarks  on  authors  ancient  or 
modem,  forgotten  poems  that  deserve  revival,  or 
loose  pieces,  like  Floyer*s  ^  worth  preserving.  By 
this  method,  your  literary  article,  for  so  it  might 


See  Madame  de  Sevign^**  Letter,  5  Jao.  1674.  Hoet,  bishop 
of  ATTSDclie,  wrote  Memolrt  of  bb  own  time,  In  Latin,  ttom 
whichBopwdl  ba«  extracted  tbls  tcr^)  of  pedantry.—  Caoxxm. 

1  The  book  was  to  contiiin  more  than  thtrtj  sheett,  the 
price  to  be  two  ■hlUingi  and  lixpenca  at  the  time  of  tub- 
•crlbing,  and  two  sblUlng*  and  sixpence  at  the  deliverj  of  a 
ptrfsct  book  In  quires.  —  Boawxu. 

s  Nathanld  kept  the  shop  as  loai  as  he  lived,  as  did  his 
Bocher,  after  htm,  Ull  her  death.  Bliss  Seward,  who  in  such 
a  aiaCtar  as  this  mav  perhaps  be  trusted,  gives  us  an  amiable 
ttin-Hfe  picture  of  Miss  Porter,  and  tells  us,  that  "  from  the 
•fe  of  twenty  to  her  fortieth  vear  (when  she  was  raised  to 
a  stale  of  eompetency  by  the  ocath  of  her  eldest  brother), 
•be  had  boarded  In  LichSeld  with  Dr.  Johnson's  mother,  who 
•till  kept  that  little  bookseller's  shop  bv  which  her  husband 
had  smplled  tlie  scanty  means  of  subsistence:  meantime 
Lacy  nnter  kept  the  6est  company  in  our  little  city,  but 
veuld  make  no  engagement  on  market-days,  lest  Qrammy^ 
as  she  called  Mrs.  Johnson,  should  catch  cold  by  serving  in 
the  khop.  There  Lucy  Porto*  took  her  place,  standing  behind 
the  counter,  nor  thought  it  a  disgrace  to  thank  a  poor  per- 
soo  who  purchased  from  her  a  penny  battledoor  .**  —  CxoxBa. 

*  Miss  Cave,  the  grand-niece  of  Mr.  Edw.  Cave,  has  oblig- 
ing shown  me  the  orlxinals  of  this  and  the  other  letters  of 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Mm,  which  were  first  pubtished  in  the  Ottntle* 
•wB*f  timfteUmt,  with  notes  by  Mr.  John  Nichols,  the  worthy 
sod  faidratlcBble  editor  of  tnat  valuable  miscellany,  signed 
N. ;  some  of  which  I  shall  occasionally  transcribe  In  the 
eoune  of  this  work.  —  Boswxll.  I  have  felt  Justified,  by 
tUs  testimony,  In  d<rfng  the  same —  Croxbk. 

*  **  A  letter  from  the  late  Sir  John  Floyer,  in  recommenda- 
lieo  of  the  Cold  Balh.'*  Genl.  Mag.  1734,  p.  197 —  Boswbu.. 
TUs  letter  was  probably  sent  by  Johnson  himself;  who,  a 
very  ahort  time  before  his  death,  pressMi  Mr.  Nichols  to  irive 
to  the  pobHc  some  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  Sir  John 
Flover,**  whose  learning  and  piety,"  he  said,  "  deserve  re<v 
eorxing."  —  See  Lit,  Ante.,  vol.  v.  p.  19.  — WatOHT. 


be  called,  will,  he  thinks,  he  better  recommended 
to  the  public  than  by  low  jests,  awkward  buflboocry, 
or  the  dull  scurrilities  of  either  party. 

**  If  such  a  correspondence  will  be  agreeable  to 
you,  be  pleased  to  inform  me  in  two  posts  what  the 
conditions  are  on  which  you  shall  expect  it.  Your 
late  offer'  gives  me  no  reason  to  distrust  your 
generosity.  If  you  engage  in  any  literary  projects 
besides  this  paper,  I  have  other  designs  to  impart, 
if  I  could  be  secure  from  having  others  reap  the 
advantage  of  what  I  should  hint. 

<*  Your  letter,  by  being  directed  to  S,  Sadlkt  to  be 
left  at  the  Castle  in  Birmingham,  Warwickshire, 
will  reach 

**  Your  humble  servant*' 

Mr.  Cave  has  put  a  note  on  this  letter,  ^  An- 
swered Dec.  2.*  But  whether  any  thing  was 
done  in  consequence  of  it  we  are  not  in- 
formed. 

Johnson  bad,  from  his  early  youth,  been  sen- 
sible to  the  influence  of  female  charms.  When 
at  Stourbridge  school,  he  was  much  enamoured 
of  Olivia  Lloyd,  a  young  c[uaker,  to  whom  he 
wrote  a  copy  of  verses,  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  recover  ^ ;  but  with  what  facility  and 
elegance  he  could  warble  the  amorous  lay,  will 
appear  from  the  following  lines  which  he 
wrote  for  his  friend  Mr.  Edmund  Hector :  — 

VXRSXS  TO  A  LADT,  ON  XKCKIVINQ  rROU  HBR  A  SYXM 

or    MYRTLX. 

**  What  hopes,  what  terrors  does  thy  gift  create, 
Ambiguous  emblem  of  uncertain  fate  I 
The  myrtle,  ensign  of  supreme  command, 
Consign'd  by  Venus  to  Melissa's  hand ; 
Not  less  capricious  than  a  reigning  fair. 
Now  grants,  and  now  rejects  a  lover's  prayer. 
In  myrtle  shades  oft  sings  the  happy  swain. 
In  myrtle  shades  despairing  ghosts  comphun ; 


*  A  prise  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  best  poem  "  On  Life, 
Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  HelL**  See  Gtnt.  Mag.  vol.  iv. 
p.  560.  —  Nichols.  "  Being,"  savs  Dr.  Johnson,  "  but  newly 
acquainted  with  wealth,  and  thinking  the  influence  of  fifty 

Counds  very  great.  Cave  expected  the  first  authors  of  the 
Ingdom  to  appear  as  competitors ;  and  eiTered  the  allotment 
of  tne  prise  to  the  Universities.  But.  when  the  time  came,  no 
name  was  seen  among  the  writers  that  had  ever  been  seen 
hefart.**  —  Life  qfCa^e.  A  second  priae  of  forty  pounds, 
and  some  others  of  inferior  value,  were  oifcred  by  Cave,  at 
subsequ'^nt  periods,  for  poems  on  similar  subjects.  It  seems 
extraordinary  that  Johnson,  whose  wants  were  urgent,  and 
who  was  glad,  so  seon  after,  to  sell  bis  Lonvon  for  ten 
patmdi^  did  not  endeavour  to  obtain  Cave's  prise.  Did  his 
dignity  of  mind  reject  such  a  Mecsenas  as  Cave  ?  or  did  he 
make  the  attempt,  and  afterwards  conceal  his  fisUare  In  pni- 
dent  silence  ?  »  Caoxsa. 

*  He  also  wrote  some  amatory  verses,  before  he  left  Staf- 
fordfhire,  which  Boswell  appears  not  to  have  seen.  Th«7 
were  addressed  **to  Miss  Hickman,  nlaying  on  the  spinet.^* 
At  the  back  of  this  early  poetical  effusion,  of  which  the  original 
copy,  in  Johnson's  handwriting,  was  obligingly  communicated 
to  roe  by  Mr.  John  Tavlor,  is  the  following  attestation :  ~ 
"Written  bv  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  on  my  mother, 
then  Miss  Hickman,  playing  on  the  spinet.  J.  Torton.** 
Dr.  Turton,  the  physician,  writer  of  this  certificate,  who 
died  in  April,  1806,  in  his  71  st  vi^ar,  was  bom  in  1735  llie 
verses  In  question,  therefore,  which  have  been  printed  in  some 
late  editions  oi  Johnson's  pnems.must  have  been  written  before 
that  year.  Miss  Hickman,  it  is  believed,  was  a  lady  of  Staflbrd- 
shire.  —  Malonk.  She  was  probably  the  sister  of  his  early 
friend.  Mr.  Hickman,  the  schoolmaster  at  Stourbridge  (em, 
p.  ao.  n.fi) ;  but  the  verses  do  not  seem  to  have  been  the  es- 

firesiion  of  any  real  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  nor  to 
ustify  the  idea  conveyed  byMr.  Malone's  epithet  **  amatory." 
—  Choker. 

c  4 
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The  myrtle  crow»  the  happy  loren*  heads, 
The  unhappy  loTer*s  grave  the  mjrrtle  spreads : 
Oh  then  the  meaning  of  thy  gift  impart. 
And  ease  the  throbbings  of  an  anxious  heart  1 
Soon  must  this  bough,  as  you  shall  fix  his  doom. 
Adorn  PbiUnder's  head,  or  graee  his  tomb." ' 

His  juyenile  attachments  to  the  fair  sex 
irere,  however,  very  transient ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  formed  no  criminal  connection 
whatsoever.  Mr.  Hector,  who  lived  with  him 
in  his  younger  days  in  the  utmost  intimacy  and 
social  freedom,  has  assured  me,  that  even  at 
that  ardent  season  his  conduct  was  strictly 
virtuous  in  that  respect ;  and  that,  though  he 
loved  to  exhilarate  himsdf  with  wine,  he  never 
Imew  him  intoxicated  but  once.' 

In  a  man  whom  religious  education  has  se- 
cured from  licentious  indulgences,  the  passion 
of  love,  when  once  it  has  seized  him,  u  ex- 
ceedingly strong;  being  unimpaired  by  dissi- 
pation, and  totiQly  concentrated  in  one  object. 


1  Urt.  Ploui  fives  the  following  sccooot  of  this  little  com- 
position (rom  Dr.  Johnson's  own  relation  to  her,  on  her  en-> 
quiring  whether  it  wu  rigbtlv  Attributed  to  him :  —  •*  1  think  it 
is  now  Just  forty  years  ago.  that  a  young  fellow  bad  a  sprig  of 
myrtle  given  him  by  a  girl  he  courted,  and  asked  me  to  write 
him  some  verses  that  he  might  present  her  in  return.  I  pro- 
mised, but  forgot ;  and  when  he  called  for  his  lines  at  the  time 
agreed  on,—*  Sit  still  a  moment,'  savs  I,  *4ear  Mnatd^  and 
ni  fetch  them  thee '—so  stepped  aside  for  five  minutes,  and 
wrote  the  nonsense  you  now  keep  such  a  stir  about."— i<wc- 
dotet^  p.  34.  In  my  first  edition  I  was  Induced  to  doubt  the 
autbentlcitT  of  this  account,  by  the  following  circumstantial 
sutement  in  a  letter  to  roe  from  Miss  Seward,  of  Lichfield :  — 
'*  I  know  those  verses  were  addressed  to  Lucy  Porter,  wheu 
he  was  enamoured  of  her  In  his  boyish  dars,  two  or  three 
years  before  he  had  seen  her  mother,  his  future  wife.  He 
wrote  them  at  my  grandfather's,  [Mr.  Hunter,  the  school- 
master,] and  gave  them  to  Lucy  in  the  presence  of  my 
mother,  to  whom  he  showed  them  on  the  instant.  She  used 
to  repeat  them  to  me,  when  I  asked  her  for  the  Ferge$  Dr. 
Jokmon  gave  her  on  a  Sprigjtf  MyrUe,  which  he  had  stolen 
or  begged  Jrom  her  bo$om.  We  all  know  honest  Lucy  Porter 
to  have  been  incapaMe  of  the  mean  vanity  of  applying  to  her- 
self a  compliment  not  intended  for  her."  Such  was  Miss 
Seward's  statement,  which  I  make  no  doubt  she  supposed  to 
be  correct ;  but  it  shows  how  dangerous  it  is  to  trust  too 
implicitly  to  traditional  testimony  and  ingenious  inference ; 
for  Mr.  Hector  has  lately  assured  me  that  Mrs.  Piossi's  ac- 
count is,  in  this  Instance,  accurate,  and  that  he  was  the  person 
[as  his  name  Edmund,  which  Mrs.  Piozsi  could  not  have 
known,  clearly  proves]  for  whom  Johnson  wrote  those  verses, 
which  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Mr.  Hammond.  I 
am  obliged,  in  so  many  instances,  to  notice  Mrs.  Piossi's 
incorrectness  of  relation,  that  I  gladly  scia«  this  opportunity 
of  acknowledging,  that  however  often,  she  Is  not  always, 
inaccurate.  /The  author  having  been  drawn  into  a  con. 
troversy  with  Miss  Anna  Seward,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
ceding statement  ( which  may  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magaxine,  vol.lxiii.  and  Ixiv.),  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Edmund  Hector  on  the  subject :  — 

'*  Dear  Sir,  —  I  am  sorry  to  see  rou  are  engaged  in  alterca- 
tion with  a  lady,  who  seems  unwilling  to  be  convinced  of  her 
errors.  Surely  it  would  be  more  ingenuous  to  acknowledge 
than  to  persevere.  Lately,  in  looking  over  some  papers  I 
meant  to  burn,  I  found  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Myrtle, 
with  the  date  on  it,  1731.  which  I  have  enclosed. 

"  The  true  history  (which  I  could  swear  to)  is  as  follows:— 
Mr.  Morgan  Graves,  the  elder  brother  of  a  worthy  clergyman 
near  Bath,  [the  Rev.  Richard  Graves,  author  of  tlie  "  Spiritual 
Quixote."]  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  waited  upon  a  huly 
in  this  neighbourhood,  who,  at  parting,  presentea  him  the 
brancli.  He  showed  it  me,  ana  wlsbedf  much  to  return 
the  compliment  in  verse.  1  applied  to  Johnson,  who  was 
with  me,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  dictated  the  verses,  which 
I  sent  to  my  friend.  I  most  solemnly  declare,  at  that  Ume, 
Johnson  was  an  entire  stranger  to  tlie  Porter  family  ;  and  it 
waa  almost  two  years  alter.  thiU  I  Introduced  him  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Porter,  whom  I  bought  my  clothes  of. 

"  If  ynu  intend  to  convince  this  obstinate  woman,  and  to 
exhibit  to  the  public  the  truth  of  your  narrative,  you  are  aC 
liberty  to  make  what  use  ynu  please  of  thi«  ttatemcnl.  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  me  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  time. 


This  was  experienced  by  Johnson,  when  he 
became  the  fervent  admirer  of  Mrs.  Porter, 
after  her  first  husband's  death.  Miss  Porter 
told  me,  that  when  he  was  first  introduced  to 
her  moUier,  his  i4}pearance  was  very  forbid- 
ding :  he  was  then  lean  and  lank,  so  that  his 
immense  structure  of  bones  was  hideously  strik- 
ing to  the  eye,  and  the  scars  of  the  scroiiila 
were  deeply  visible.  He  also  wore  lus  hair, 
which  was  straight  and  stifi^  and  separated  be- 
hind ;  and  he  often  had,  seemingly,  convulsive 
starts  and  odd  gesticulations,  which  tended  to 
excite  at  once  surprise  and  ridicule.^  Mr^ 
Porter  was  so  much  engaged  by  his  conversa- 
tion, that  she  overlooked  idl  these  external  dis- 
advantages, and  said  to  her  daughter,  ^  This  is 
the  most  sensible  man  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.** 
Though  Mrs.  Porter  was  double  the  age  of 
Johnson  \  and  her  person  and  manner,  as 
described  to  me  b^  the  late  Mr.  Garrick,  were 
by  no  means  pleasmg  to  others  ^  she  must  have 


wishing  Toa  msiiMos  etfeiwa  iwiwit,  I  shall  subacrfhe  myaelf 

Sour  obliged  humble  servant,   E.  Hactob.     BlrmiagMm, 
an.  9. 1794.**—  BoswBLL. 

s  In  1735  Mr.  Walmesley  endeavoured  to  proetire  Johnson 
the  mastership  of  the  grammar-school  at  SoUhuU,  tn  War- 
wickshire. This  and  the  eaose  of  failure  ftppear  tqr  the  fol- 
lowing curious  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Wahnesley,  and 
preserved  in  the  records  of  Pembroke  College :  — 

**  SoUhoU,  ye  90  August,  I73S.  Sir,— I  was  CsTonred  with 
jours  of  y«  ISth  inst.  In  due  time,  but  deferred  answering  ft 
til  now,  it  takeing  up  some  time  to  informe  the  ffoeofees  [of 
the  school]  of  the  contents  thereof  t  and  beffwe  they  wo«u4 
return  an  Answer,  desired  some  time  to  make  enqoiry  of  y« 
caracter  of  Mr.  Johnson,  who  all  agree  that  he  is  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  upon  that  account  deserves  much  better  than  to 
be  schoolmaster  of  Solihull.  But  then  he  has  the  caracter  of 
being  a  very  haughty,  ill-natured  gent.,  and  y*  he  has  soch  a 
way  of  distorting  his  Vmat  (wh  though  he  cant  help)  y«  gent, 
think  it  may  afllKt  some  young  ladds ;  for  these  two  reaaoiu  be 
is  not  approved  on,  y*  late  master  Mr.  Crompton*s  huffing  the 
flTceofees  being  stU  in  their  memory.  However  we  are  all  ex- 
streamly  obliged  to  vou  for  thinking  of  us,  and  for  proposeiag 
so  good  a  schollar,  bat  mora  espedallv  is,  dear  sir,  your  very 
humble  servant,  Ubnit  Guswolo." 

It  was  probably  prior  to  this  that  an  attempt  to  obtain  tho 
situation  of  assisunt  in  Mr.  Budworth*s  schoiol,  at  Brewood, 
had  also  felled,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Mr.  Bodworth  la- 
mented his  having  been  under  the  necessity  of  declining  tho 
engagement  from  an  apprehension  that  tlie  paralytic  aflwtloo 
under  which  Johnson  laboured  might  become  the  object  of 
imitation  or  ridicule  amongst  his  pupils.  This  anecdote 
Captain  Bud  worth,  his  grandson,  (who  afterwards  married 
Miss  Palmer,  and  took  her  name),  confirmed  to  Mr.  Nichols. 

—  CaoKBa. 

3  Johnson's  countenance,  when  In  a  good  humour,  was  not 
disagri^eable :  —  his  (ace  clear,  his  complexion  good,  and  his 
features  not  ilUformed,  many  ladies  have  thought  they  might 
not  be  unattractive  when  he  was  young.  Much  misrepresent- 
ation has  prevailed  on  this  suhfect.— PiacT. 

4  Thouffh  there  was  a  great  disparity  of  years  between  her 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  she  was  not  quite  so  old  as  she  la  here 
represented,  being  only  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  In  her 
forty-«ighth  year,  as  appears  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  parish  register  of  Great  Peatltng,  in  I^eloestershire :  — 
~  Anno  I>om.  1688-9.  Elisabeth,  the  daughter  of  William 
Jervls,  Esq.  and  Mrs.  Anne  his  wife,  wns  bom  the  4th  day  of 
February  and  mank^  baptised  16th  day  of  the  same  month,  by 
Mr.  Smith.  Curate  of  Little  Pearling.    John  Allen,  Vicar.'* 

—  Malonb.  Johnson's  sise,  hard  features,  and  decided 
manners,  probably  made  him  look  older  than  he  really  was, 
and  diminished  the  apparent  disproportion.  —  CaoRXii. 

>  That  In  Johnson  s  eyes  she  was  handsome,  appears  from 
the  epitaph  which  he  caused  to  be  inscribed  on  her  tombstone, 
not  long  before  his  own  death,  and  which  will  be  found  in  a 
subsequent  page,  under  the  year  17S2.  Tlie  following  account 
of  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  her  (kmily,  is  copied  from  a  paper, 
written  by  Lady  Knight,  at  Rome,  and  transmitted  by  her  to 
Mr.  Iloole,  the  translator  of  Meta* taiio,  Ac. :  — 

**  Mrs.  Williams's  account  of  Mrs.  Johnson  was,  that  she 
had  a  good  understanding,  and  great  sensibility,  but  Inclined 
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had  a  iiiperioiitj  of  undentandioff  and  talents, 
u  sbe  certainly  inspired  him  widi  more  than 
ordinarj  pusion ;  and  she  haying  signified  her 
wiUingneas  to  accept  of  his  hand,  he  went  to 
Lichfidd  to  ask  his  mother's  consent  to  the 
miniage ;  which  he  could  not  but  be  conscious 
was  a  Teiy  imprudent  scheme,  both  on  account 
of  their  disparity  of  jears,  and  her  want  of 
fortane.  But  Jkirs.  Johnson  kuew  too  well  the 
inloor  of  her  8on*s  temper,  and  was  too  tender 
a  parent  to  oppose  his  mclinations. 

I  know  not  for  what  reason  the  marriage 
cereniotij  was  not  performed  at  Birmingham^ ; 
but  a  resolution  was  taken  that  it  should  be  at 
Derbj,  for  which  place  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom set  out  on  horseback,  I  suppose  in  very 
gviodhnmoar.  '  But  though  Mr.  Topham  Beau- 
clerk  used  archlj  to  mention  Johnson's  having 
told  him,  with  much  gravity,  *'  Sir,  it  was  a 
love-marriage  on  both  sides,  *  I  have  had  from 
mj  illustrious  friend  the  following  curious 
sccoont  of  their  journey  to  church  upon  the 
nuptial  mom  [9th  July] : — **  Sir,  she  had  read 
the  old  romances,  and  had  got  into  her  head 
the  fantastical  notion  that  a  woman  of  spirit 
«hould  use  her  lover  like  a  dog.  So,  sir,  at 
first  she  told  me  that  I  rode  too  fast,  and  she 
could  not  keep  up  with  me ;  and,  when  I  rode 
t  little  slower,  she  passed  me,  and  compliuned 
thit  I  lagged  behind.  I  was  not  to  be  made 
the  fliave  of  caprice ;  and  I  resolved  to  begin 
V  1  meant  to  end.  I  therefore  pushed  on 
briskly,  till  I  was  fairly  out  of  her  sight.  The 
road  Uy  between  two  nedces,  so  I  was  sure  she 
ooald  not  miss  it ;  and  I  contrived  that  she 
*hoald  soon  come  up  with  me.  When  she  did, 
1  observed  her  to  be  in  tears.** 

This,  It  must  be  allowed,  was  a  singular  be- 
rlnning  of  connubial  felicity;  but  there  is  no 
'I'mbt,  that  Johnson,  though  he  thus  showed  a 
nualr  firmness,  proved  a  most  afifectionate  and 
iniloigent  husband  to  the  last  moment  of  Mrs. 
J<^iisoa*8  iile ;  and  in  his  *'  Prayers  and  Medi- 
Utioos,**  we  find  very  remarkable  evidence  that 


^  (w  «Uf1«aL  Her  ftnc  boilMiid  died  InsolYeDt :  her  ions 
•>*F  Bttrii  dbfpwted  whh  bcr  for  her  lecoad  marriage,  wr- 
^*9»  hwMw  tbcy.  being  itruggling  to  get  adviuiced  In  life, 
****  eHrtiSed  to  ttaink  fbe  had  allied  herself  to  a  man  who 
^  vA  any  «i Ale  mcwii  of  being  uaeftil  to  them :  however, 
•^  dwap  retained  her  aBecOaa  for  them.  While  they  [Dr. 
*^  Mrt.  JoliDioo]  resided  in  Gougfa  Square,  her  ton,  the 
**9Y,  kaocfcinl  at  the  door,  and  asked  the  maid  if  her  mit- 
•nw  «a»  u  hooM^  Sbe  answered,  *  Yes,  sir,  hut  she  is  sick 
t  ViA'.*  Oil.'  Mja  b«.  *  If  it*B  so.  tell  her  that  her  son  Jervls 
'«;  id  lo  kaow  bow  the  did  ;'  and  was  going  awaj.  Thw 
-tud  hsgiNl  sbe  mJght  ma  np  to  tell  her  mistress,  and,  with- 
"  •  *ttMMBng  bis  UMwer,  left  nim.  Mrs.  Johnson,  enraptured 
»-  'V4r  her  soo  was  below,  desired  the  maid  to  tell  him  she 
"^t^  la flabraea  him.  When  the  maid  desecoded  the  gen- 
^-""aa  ets  gooa.  and  poor  Mr*.  Johnson  was  much  agitated 
^  u«  sdreMiire:  it  was  the  ooly  time  he  erer  made  an  effort 
^  **  krr.  Dr.  Joboaon  did  all  be  could  to  conaole  his  wife, 
^  <«M  Mrs.  Williams,  *  Her  son  is  unilbrmlT  undutiful ;  to 
I  ''orladr,  lika  maov  other  sober  men,  he  might  once  in  his 
'^  br  dmk.  and  m  tbat  St  natora  got  the  better  of  his 
r^'*~MAuma. 

^  T»  mof  die  angry  ooti«e  of  the  widow's  fiunlljr  and 
^••i  tseau  an  obvlons  and  sofllclent  reason.  —  CaoKsa. 

*  Fw  iattnice  t^  **  Wcdnesdajr,  March  88.  1770. 

'TW*  tstbeday  (17tb,  O.  S.I  on  which,  in  1768,  I  was  de- 
1**^  <<  |«or  dear  Tatty.    Ua?  ing  left  off  the  practice  of 


his  regard  and  fondness  for  her  never  ceased 
even  after  her  death.^ 

He  now  set  up  a  private  academy,  for  which 
purpose  he  hired  a  large  house,  well  situated 
near  his  native  city.^  In  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine for  1736  there  is  the  following  advertise- 
ment :  — 

"  At  Edial,  near  Lichfield,  in  Staffordthire,  young 
gentlemen   art    boarded  and  tauglU  the    Latin   and 
Greek  languages^  by  Samuel  Johnson.'** 

But  the  only  pupils  that  were  put  under  his 
care  were  the  celebrated  David  Garrick  and 
his  brother  George,  and  a  Mr.  OfTely  ^,  a  young 
gentleman  of  good  fortune,  who  died  early. 
As  yet^  his  name  had  nothing  of  that  celebrity 
which  afterwards  conmianded  the  highest  at- 
tention and  respect  of  mankind.  Had  such  in. 
advertisement  appeared  after  the  publication  of 
his  London,  or  his  Rambler,  or  his  Dictionary, 
how  would  it  have  burst  upon  the  world!  with 
what  eagerness  would  the  great  and  the  wcidthy 
have  embraced  an  opportunity  of  putting  their 
sons  under  the  leamea  tuition  of  Samuel  John- 
son I  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  he  was  not 
so  well  qualified  for  being  a  teacher  of  elements 
and  a  conductor  in  learning  by  regular  grada- 
tions, as  men  of  inferior  powers  of  mind.  His 
own  acquisitions  had  been  made  by  fits  and 
starts,  by  violent  irruptions  into  the  regions  of 
knowledge ;  and  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
his  impatience  would  be  subdued,  and  his  im- 
petuosity restruned,  so  as  to  fit  him  for  a 
quiet  guide  to  novices.  The  art  of  communi- 
cating instruction,  of  whatever  kind,  is  much 
to  be  valued ;  and  I  have  ever  thought  that 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  this  employ- 
ment, and  do  their  duty  with  diligence  and 
success,  are  entitled  to  very  high  respect  from 
the  community,  as  Johnson  himself  often  main- 
tained. Yet  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  greatest 
abilities  are  not  only  not  required  for  this 
office,  but  render  a  man  less  fit  for  it. 

While  we  acknowledge  the  justness  of  Thom- 
son's beautiful  remark,  — 


thinking  on  her  with  some  particular  combinations,  I  hare 
recalled  her  to  my  roind  of  late  less  frequently  ;  but  when  I 
recollect  the  time  In  which  we  lived  together,  my  grief  for 
her  deoarture  is  not  abated ;  and  I  hare  less  pleasure  in  any 
good  tnat  befalls  me,  t>ecause  she  does  not  partake  It.  On 
many  occasions,  I  think  what  she  would  have  said  or  done. 
When  1  saw  the  sea  at  Brighthelmstone,  1  wished  for  her  to 
have  seen  it  with  me.  But,  with  respect  to  her,  no  rational 
wish  is  now  left,  bat  that  we  may  meet  at  last  where  the 
mercy  of  God  shall  make  us  happy,  and  perhaps  make  ui  in- 
strumental  to  the  happiness  of  each  other.  It  Is  now  eigh- 
teen  years."    Prayerg  and  Med..,  p.  90. 91 .  —  Cbokbb. 

'  Tnis  project  must  hare  been  formed  before  his  marriace, 
for  the  advertisement  appears  in  the  magaaine  for  Jime 
and  Julyt  1736.  It  is  possible  thai  the  obvious  adrantage  of 
having  a  woman  of  experience  to  superintend  an  establish- 
ment of  this  kind  may  have  had  some  influence  with  John- 
son :  but  even  Johnson's  mental  powers  cannot  excuse  her 
having  made  so  disproportionate  an  alliance.  —  CaoKKa. 

4  A  view  of  "  Edial  Hall,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Saronel 
Johnson,'*  is  given  in  Harwood's  History  of  Lichfield,  1809. 
where  it  it  stated  that  "  the  house  has  undergone  no  material 
alteration  since  it  was  inhabited  by  this  illustrious  tenant."— 
Caoaaa. 

9  The  Memoirt  mention  Dr.  Hawkesworth  as  one  of  his 
pupils,  and  seems  to  imply  (as,  indeed,  does  Mr.  Garrick's 
subsequent  testimony)  tbat  thare  were  more.  ->  Caoasa. 
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**  Delightful  task  1  to  rear  tbe  tender  thought. 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  I "  * 

we  must  consider  that  this  delight  is  percep- 
tible only  by  "  a  mind  at  ease,"  a  mind  at  once 
calm  and  clear ;  but  that  a  mind  gloomy  and 
impetuous,  like  that  of  Johnson,  cannot  be 
fixed  for  any  length  of  time  in  minute  attention, 
and  must  be  so  frequently  irritated  by  una- 
voidable slowness  and  error  in  the  fOlvances  of 
scholars,  as  to  perform  the  duty,  with  little 
pleasure  to  the  teacher,  and  no  great  advantage 
to  the  pupils.  Grood  temper  is  a  most  essential 
requisite  in  a  preceptor.  Horace  paints  the 
character  as  hUmd: 

•* Ut  puezis  olim  dant  crustula  Uandi 

*  Doctores,  eleroenta  vellnt  ut  discere  prima.*** 

Johnson  was  not  more  satisfied  with  his  situ- 
ation as  the  master  of  an  academy,  than  with 
that  of  the  usher  of  a  school ;  we  need  not 
wonder,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  keep  his 
academy  above  a  year  and  a  half.  From  Mr. 
Garrick*8  account,  he  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  profoundly  reverenced  by  his  pupils.  His 
oddities  of  manner,  and  uncoutH  gesticulations, 
could  not  but  be  the  subject  of  merriment  to 
them;  and,  in  particular,  the  young  ro^es 
used  to  listen  at  the  door  of  his  bedchamoer, 
and  peep  through  the  key-hole,  that  they 
mi^ht  turn  into  ridicule  his  tumultuous  and 
awKward  fondness  for  Mrs.  Johnson,  whom  he 
used  to  name  by  the  familiar  appellation  of 
Tetty  or  TeUey^  which,  like  Bcity  or  Betsey^ 
is  provincially  used  as  a  contraction  for  Eliza- 
betk,  her  Christian  name,  but  which  to  us  seems 
ludicrous,  when  applied  to  a  woman  of  her  age 
and  appearance.  Mr.  Garrick  described  her 
to  me  as  very  fat,  with  a  bosom  of  more  than 
ordinary  protuberance,  with  swelled  cheeks,  of 
a  florid  red,  produced  by  thick  painting,  and 
increased  by  the  liberal  use  of  conlials ;  fiaring 
and  fantastic  in  her  dress,  and  affected  both  in 
her  speech  and  her  prenersd  behaviour. '  I  have 
seen  Garrick  exhibit  her,  b^  his  exquisite 
talent  of  mimicry,  so  as  to  excite  the  heartiest 
bursts  of  laughter ;  but  he,  probably,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  such  representations,  considerably 
aggravated  the  picture.* 

That  Johnson  well  knew  the  most  proper 
course  to  be  pursued  in  the  instruction  of 
youth  is  authentically  ascertained  by  the  follow- 


1  Thomion*!  mnark  It  Jiut  only  became  the  poet  appltei  it 
to  the  first  Klucation  of  a  child  by  Its  own  fond  parents,  and 
not  to  the  drvdgery  of  hired  instruction  in  the  advanced  stafei 
of  learning.  —  CaoKsa. 

*  **  As  masters  blandly  soothe  their  boys  to  read 

With  cakes  and  sweetmeats "    Hor.  1  Sat.  1 .  SS. 

Francii. 

s  As  Johnson  kept  Garrick  much  in  awe  when  present, 
DaTld,  when  his  back  was  turned,  repaid  the  restraint  with 
ridicule  of  him  and  his  duldnaa,  which  should  be  read  with 
great  abatement —  PaacY. 

4  In  Loggan's  drawing  of  the  companT  at  Tunbrldge 
Wells,  In  I74A,  engraved  and  published  in  Kicnardson's  Corrco 
spondence,  Mrs.  Johnion's  figure  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  other  ladies  (some  of  whom  were  fashionable  beauties) 
either  In  shape  or  dress ;  but  it  is  a  slight  «ketrh,  and  too 
small  and  Indistinct  to  be  relied  upon  for  details.  —  CaoKBa. 

*  Mr.  Boswell  was  mistaken  in  supposing  this  to  have  been 


in^  paper  ^  in  his  own  handwriting,  given  about 
this  period  to  a  relation,  and  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  John  Nichols :  — 


f( 


SCHEME  roa   THE  CLASSES  OP  A  GaAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


**  When  the  introduction,  or  formation  of  nouns 
and  verbs,  is  perfectly  mastered,  let  them  learn 

**  Corderius  by  Mr.  Clarke,  beginning  at  the 
same  time  to  translate  out  of  the  introduction,  that 
by  this  means  they  may  learn  tbe  syntax.  Then 
let  them  proceed  to  Erasmus,  with  an  English 
translation,  by  the  same  author. 

"  Class  1 1,  learns  Eutropiiu  and  Comeliiia  Nepos, 
or  Justin,  with  the  translation. 

"  N.  B.  The  first  class  gets  for  their  part  every 
morning  the  rules  which  they  have  learnt  before, 
and  in  the  afternoon  learns  the  Latin  rules  of  the 
nouns  and  verbs.  They  are  examined  in  the  ruli-s 
which  they  have  learnt,  every  Thursday  and  Sa- 
turday. 

'*  The  second  class  does  the  same  whilst  tbey  are 
in  Eutropius ;  afterwards  their  part  is  in  the  irre- 
gular nouns  and  verbs,  and  in  the  rules  for  making 
and  scanning  verses,  lliey  are  examined  as  tbe 
first. 

'*  Class  III.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  in  the 
rooming,  and  Caesar's  Commentaries  in  the  after- 
noon. 

"  Practise  in  the  Latin  rules  till  tliey  are  perfect 
in  them ;  afterwards  in  Mr.  Leeds's  Greek  Grammar. 
Examined  as  before.  Afterwards  they  proceed  to 
Virgil,  beginning  at  the  same  time  to  write  themes 
and  verses,  and  to  learn  Greek;  from  thence  passing 
on  to  Horace,  &c.,  as  shall  seem  most  proper. 


"  I  know  not  well  what  books  to  direct  you  to, 
because  you  have  not  informed  roe  what  study  you 
will  apply  yourself  to.  I  believe  it  will  be  most 
for  your  advantage  to  apply  yourself  wholly  to  tlie 
languages,  till  you  go  to  the  university.  The 
Greek  authors  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  read  are 
these :  — 


Cebes. 

.£lian. 

Lucian,  by  Leeds. 

Xenophon. 

Homer. 

Theocritus. 

Euripides. 


} 


Attic. 

Ionic. 
Doric. 
Attic  and  Doric 


J!.uripides.  Attic  and  Uone. 

**  Thus  you  will  be  tolerably  skilled  in  all  the 

one  paper.  It  Is  clear  that  thera  are  two  sepafati*  arhemrs,  ' 
the  hrst  for  a  school — the  second  for  the  IndivMoal  studies  of 
some  young  friend ;  and  sureljr  this  crude  sketch  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  lower  classes  of  a  grammar-achool  does  not 
**  autkentieallif  a»eertain  what  Johnson  thought  the  mon 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  In  the  ingiruetiom  of  youth.** 
It  mav  even  be  doubted  whether  It  Is  good  as  far  as  U  go«>s. 
and  whether  the  beginning  with  authors  of  inftrior  UtimHy, 
and  allowing  the  assistance  of  tramsiatioiu,  be.  Indeed,  the 
most  proper  course  of  classical  iostrucOoa ;  nor  are  w, 
while  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  clrcumstaaeet  fior  which  thr 
paper  was  drawn  up.  entitled  to  conclude  that  it  eootahis  Dr. 
Johnson's  mature  and  general  a<nitlments  on  even  the  narrow 
branch  of  education  to  which  it  refers.  Indeed,  In  the  second 
paper,  Johnson  advises  not  to  read  **the  tatter  authors 
till  you  are  well  versed  In  those  of  the  purer  ages."  — 

CaOKBR. 
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JoImM,  beginning  with  Ibt  Attic,  to  which  the  tttt 
Moit  bv  refsTTcd. 

*  In  the  itiid;  of  I^tin,  it  is  proprr  not  to  read 
lit  btter  authon,  till  yon  are  will  vened  in  those 
of  the  pumt  agB  1  u  Ten  Doe.  Tullj,  Cnu,  Sail  list, 

I    Strut,  Velleiiu  Patennilui,  Virgit  Horace,  Pha;- 

*  The  gTe«l€«t  and  moat  neccssarjr  taali  Hill 
I  mdain,  to  attain  a  habit  of  eiprenion,  without 
I  (luFb  knowledge  ii  of  little  tue.  Thii  ia  neccssarj 
I  in  Ladn,  and  more  neeesiarr  in  Englith ;  and  con 
i   cbIt  he  acquired  b}  ■  dailj  imitatioD  of  the  best 


yfhilt  Johnson  kept  hii  tcademy,  there  can 
Iw  no  donbt  tliat  he  was  imeniiblf  fumishiiig 
hii  mind  with  variou*  knowledge ;  but  I  h&ve 
not  dixoTcred  that  he  wrote  any  thing  except 
1  |TcU  part  of  bi»  tragedy  of  Ikbmb.  Mr. 
Peter  Gamck,  the  elder  brother  of  David,  told 
me  tfail  be  remembered  Jghnson's  borrowing 
ihe  Tnrfcirii  Hinonr '  of  him,  in  order  to  form 
ill  plaj  &om  it     When  he  had  finbbed  some 


part  of  it,  he  read  what  he  had  done  to  Mr. 
WilmetleT,  who  objected  lo  his  hftring  already 
brooght  his  heroine   into  great  distress,  and 


uked  him,  "  How  can  jou  pouibly 
plui^  her  into  deeper  calatnity  f  "  Johnson, 
m  lU  alliuion  to  the  mppoaed  oppressive  pro- 
tecdii^  of  the  court  of  which  Mr.  Wahneslej 
■u  r»i*trar,  replied,  "  Sir,  I  con  put  her  into 
the  Spuitual  CouH  I " 

Hr.  Walmeeley,  however,  was  well  pleaded 
with  this  proof  of  Johnson's  abilities  as  a  dra- 
matic writer,  and  advised  him  to  finish  the 
Ingedf,  and  produce  it  on  the  stage. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1737  —  1738. 

AtaWM  goa    Id    Lamdem  leilh     Cnrtei.  —  Lcdgi 

>B    Enur    Slrtrt  —  Rttirti  to    Grrtiaiich,  an 

Jmim/i  vitA  •'  Imt." — FrvjaU  a  TVaaibfum  of 


lie  Hiflnry  of  iMt  Ow-eif  of  lyat—Rthmu 
to  LickfiM,  mtd  Jhuihit  "/ml." — Strmva  t 
London  bM  hii  mfe.  —  LtH  of  Fiiidtnat.- 
Beeoma  a  Writtr  in  tkt  Gtntitman'i  lHagazint. 

JoBHSOH  now  thought  of  trying  his  fortune  ii 
London,  the  great  field  of  genius  and  exertion, 
where  talents  of  every  kind  have  the  liillest 
scope  and  the  highest  encouragement.  It  is  a 
memorable  circumstance,  that  his  pupil,  David 
Ganick,  went  thither  at  the  same  time  ',  with 
intont  to  completo  his  education  and  follow  the 

Srofession  of  the  law,  from  which  be  n 
ivertcd  by   his  decided  preference   for  the 
stage. 

This  joint  expedition  of  those  two  eminent 
men  to  the  metropolis  was  many  years  afler- 
wards  noticed  in  an  allegorical  poem  on  Shak- 
speore's  mulberry  tree,  bj  Mr.  Lovibond,  the 
ingenious  author  of  "The  Tears  of  Old-Maj- 

They  were  recommended  to  Mr.  Colson', 
an  eminent  mathematician  and  master  of  an 
academy,  by  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Walmesley :  — 

TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  COLSON. 

-  Ltchfteld,  Uardi  i.  mSJ. 
"  Dili  Sia,—  1  had  the  bvour  of  your%  and  ai 
eitreqeljr  obliged  to  you  ;  but  I  cannot  say  I  ha 
B  greater  aflection  for  you  upon  it  than   I   bad 
before,  being  long  since  so  much  endeared  lo  you, 
as  well  by  an  early  friendship,  as  by  your  many 
eici^llent  and  valuable  quaUfi  cat  ions ;  and,  had  I 
wn  of  my  own.  it  would  be  my  ambition,  inste 
of  sending  hira  to  Ihe  unlienity,  to  dispose  of  bi 
as  Ibis  young  gentleman 


-   He, 


leMr. 


Samuel  Johnson,  set  out  this  morning  for  1 
together.      Davy  Garrick  to  be  with  you  early  thi 
neilwcck,  and  Mr.  Johnson  to  try  his  fate  with  lh< 

tMnslation,  either  from  the  Jjiin  or  the  French 
JohtuK>n  i>  a  very  good  scboUr  and  poet,  and  I  hav< 
great  hopes  will  turn  out  a  line  tragedy-writer.     If 
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it  should  any  way  lie  in  your  way,  doubt  not  but 
you  would  be  ready  to  recommend  and  assist  your 
countryman, 

«*  G.  Walxsslit.*' 

How  he  employed  himself  upon  his  first 
coming  to  London  is  not  particularly  known. 
I  never  heard  that  he  found  any  protection  or 
encouragement  bythe  means  of  Mr.  Colson,  to 
whose  academy  JDavid  Garrick  went.  Mrs. 
Lucy  Porter  told  me,  that  Mr.  Walmesley  gare 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lintot^  his  book- 
seller, and  that  Johnson  wrote  some  things  for 
him ;  but  I  imagine  this  to  be  a  mistake,  for 
I  have  discovered  no  trace  of  it,  and  I  am 
pretty  sure  he  told  me,  that  Mr.  Cave  was  the 
nrst  publisher  by  whom  his  pen  was  engaged  in 
London.' 

He  had  a  little  money  when  he  came  to 
town,  and  he  knew  how  he  could  live  in  the 
cheapest  manner.  His  first  lodgings  were  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Norris,  a  staymaker,  in 
Exeter  Street,  adjoining  Catherine  Street,  in 
the  Strand.  "  I  dined, '  said  he,  "  very  well 
for  eight-pence,  with  very  good  company,  at 
the  Pine- Apple  in  New  Street,  just  by.  Several 
of  them  had  travelled.  They  expected  to  meet 
every  day;  but  did  not  know  one  another's 
names.  It  used  to  cost  the  rest  a  shilling,  for 
they  drank  wine  ;  but  I  had  a  cut  of  meat  for 
sixpence,  and  bread  for  a  penny,  and  gave  the 
waiter  a  penny ;  so  that  I  was  quite  weU  served, 
nay,  better  tnan  the  rest,  for  they  gave  the 
waiter  nothing."  ' 

He  at  this  time,  I  believe,  abstained  entirely 
from  fermented  liquors  :  a  practice  to  which  he 
rigidly  conformed  for  many  years  together,  at 
dmerent  periods  of  his  life.  * 

His  Oiellus,  in  the  Art  of  Living  in  Lon- 
don^, I  have  heard  him  relate,  was  an  Irish 
painter,  whom  he  knew  at  Birmingham,  and 
who  had  practised  his  own  precepts  of  economy 
for  several  years  in  the  British  capital.  He 
assured  Johnson,  who,  I  suppose,  waa  then 
meditating  to  try  his  fortune  m  London,  but 
was  apprehensive  of  the  expense,  "  that  thirty 

1  Mr.  P.  Cunningham  obtrrret.  that  this  letter  must  have 
been  to  the  ton  of  the  celebrated  Bernard  Ltntot,  the  latter 
having  died  3d  Feb.  1736 Cbokbk.  1846. 

*  One  curloua  anecdote  wai  comrottnicated  bf  himielf  to 
Mr.  John  Nicholi.  Mr.  Wilcox,  the  booknller,  on  being  In- 
formed by  him  that  hit  Intention  was  to  get  hit  livelihood  ai 
an  author,  ered  his  robust  frame  attentively,  and,  with  a  sig- 
nificant ioolc.  said,  **  You  had  t>ecter  buy  a  porter's  knot"' 
He.  however,  added.  "  Wilcox  was  one  of  my  best  friends." 
->BoawBLL.  Perhaps  he  meant  that  Cave  was  the  first  to 
whom  he  waa  regularly  and  constantly  engaged;  but  Wilcox 
and  Lin  tot  may  nave  employed  him  occacionally ;  and  Dods- 
ley  certainlv  printed  his  Lomdou  before  Cave  had  printed  any 
thing  of  his  but  two  or  three  trifles  in  the  CentUmanM 
Magazine.  —  CaoKia. 

s  But  if  we  may  trust  Mr.  Cumberland's  recollection,  he 
was  about  this  time,  or  very  soon  after,  reduced  still  lower  ; 
"fur, painful  as  It  is  to  relate,"  (sars  that  gentleman  In  his 
Memoirs,  vol.  1.  p.3.Vi.)  '*  I  have  heard  that  illustrious  scholar, 
Dr.  Johnson,  assert,  and  he  never  varied  from  the  truth  of 
fact,  that  he  subsisted  himself  for  a  considerable  space  of 
time  upon  the  scanty  pittance  of  fouw'prmet  ka^fpetmjf  per 
dar."  —  CaoRBR. 

*  At  this  time  his  abstinence  from  wine  maT.  perhaps,  be 
attributed  to  povertv,  but  in  his  subsequent  life  he  was  re- 
•tralnrd  from  that  indulgence  by.  as  it  appears,  monU,  or 
rather  medical  considerations.  He  found  by  experience 
that  wine,  though  It  dissipated  for  a  moment,  yet  eventually 


pounds  a  year  was  enough  to  enable  a  man  to 
live  there  without  being  contemptible.  He  al- 
lowed ten  pounds  for  clothes  and  linen.  He 
said  a  man  might  live  in  a  garret  at  eighteen- 
pence  a  week ;  few  people  would  inquire  where 
he  lodged ;  and  if  tbey  did,  it  was  easy  to  say, 
^  Sir,  I  am  to  be  found  at  such  a  place.*  Bj 
spending  three-pence  in  a  cotiTee- house,  he 
might  be  for  some  hours  ewerj  day  in  very 
good  company;  he  might  dine  for  sixpence, 
breakfast  on  bread  and  milk  for  a  penny,  and 
do  without  supper.  On  clean-shirt'Oay  he  went 
abroad,  and  paid  visits.**  ^  I  have  heard  him 
more  than  once  talk  of  his  frugal  friend,  whom 
he  recollected  with  esteem  and  kindness,  and 
did  not  like  to  have  one  smile  at  the  recital. 
"This  man,**  said  he,  gravely,  "was  a  very 
sensible  man,  who  perfectly  understood  com- 
mon affairs :  a  man  of  41  great  deal  of  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  fresh  from  life,  not  strained 
through  books.  He  borrowed  a  horse  and  ten 
pounds  at  Birmingham.  Finding  himself  mas- 
ter of  so  much  money,  he  set  off  for  West 
Chester,  in  order  to  get  to  Ireland.  He  re- 
turned the  horse,  and  probably  the  ten  pounds 
too,  after  he  had  got  home.'* 

Considering  Jonnson*s  narrow  circumstances 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  particularly  at 
the  interesting  era  of  his  launching  into  the 
ocean  of  London,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  an  actual  instance,  proved  by  experience, 
of  the  possibility  of  enjoying  the  intellectual 
luxury  of  social  life  upon  a  very  small  income, 
should  deeply  engage  his  attention,  and  be  ever 
recollected  by  hun  as  a  circumstance  of  much 
importance.  He  amused  himself,  I  remember, 
by  computing  how  much  more  expense  was 
absolutely  ne<:e8sary  to  live  upon  the  same  scale 
with  thi^t  which  his  friend  described,  when  the 
value  of  money  was  diminished  by  the  progress  of 
commerce.  It  may  be  estimated  that  double  the 
money  might  now  with  difficulty  be  sufficient- 

Amidst  this  cold  obscurity,  there  was  one 
brilliant  circumstance  to  cheer  him ;  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Henry  Hervey'',  one 

aggravated  the  hereditary  disease  under  which  he  suffered  ; 
and  perhaps  It  may  have  been  owing  to  a  loog  course  of 
abstinence,  that  Ms  mental  health  seems  to  have  been 
better  In  the  latter  than  In  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life.  He 
says.  In  his  Prayers  and  Meditations,  (It  A^,  1767,)  **  By 
abstinence  from  wine  and  suppers,  I  obtained  sudden  and 
great  relief,  and  had  freedom  of  mind  restored  to  me ;  which 


T  have  wanted  for  all  this  year,  without  bctog  able  to  Sod 
any  means  of  obtaining  it^*  See  also  post,  Sept.  16. 177S. 
These  remark!  are  Important,  because  depretsiom  y  tpiriU 
is  too  often  treated  on  a  contrarr  system,  from  Ignoraoc* 
of,  or  Inattention  to,  what  may  be  its  rttU  cause.  —  Cborbr. 

>  Ofellus  was  a  Roman  rustic  whom  Horace  Introduces  aa 
giving  precepts  for  fhigal  llvins.  Bos  well,  therefore,  calls 
this  Irish  professor  of  eeonomy  Johnson's  QfirUm$.  —  Crorkr. 

<  This  species  of  economy  was  not  confined  to  indigene* . 
Swift,  I  think,  talks  of  making  vlalu  on  shaving-day  and 
clean- shirt-day..—  Croebb. 

*  The  Hon.  HenrrHervey,  third  [fourth]  son  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Bristol,  [bom  1700,1  quitted  the  arm?  and  took  ordera.  He 
married  [in  1780,  Catherine  the  eldest]  sister  of  Sir  Thomas 
Aston,  by  whom  he  got  the  Aston  Estate,  and  assumed  the 
name  and  arms  of  that  family — Boswbll.  Mr.  Herrey's 
acquaintance  and  kindness  Jonnson  owed,  no  dootit,  to  nla 
friend  Mr.  Walmesley :  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  married 
Mrs.  Hervev's  sister,  Margaret  Aston.  But  I  douU  whether 
Mr.  Boawell  does  not  antedate  this  intimacy  with  Hervey  and 
Johnson's  love  of  that  name  by  a  couple  of  years,  .—for  the  first 
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of  tb«  branches  of  tike  noUe  family  of  tbat 
nme,  who  had  been  quartered  at  Licbfielil  as 
■o  officer  of  the  armj,  and  had  at  this  time  a 
bonae  in  London,  where  Johnson  waa  fre- 
qaeoitf  entertuned,  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  eeoEcel  companj-  Not  very  long 
before  hia  death,  he  mentioned  thia,  among 
other  particular*  of  his  life,  which  he  was  kindly 
cranmunicatina  to  me ;  and  he  described  this 
early  friend  "Harrj  Hervey,"  thus:  "He  was 
1  ncions  man  ',  but  yery  kind  to  me.  If  you 
call  a  doff  Hkbtet.  I  shall  love  him." 

He  t<Jd  me  he  had  now  written  only  three 
KU  of  his  Ibbbb,  and  that  he  retired  for  some 
time  to  lodgings  at  Greenwich,  where  he  pro- 
reeded  io  it  somewhat  further,  and  used  to 
compcse,  walkins  in  the  Park ;  but  did  not  stay 
lone  enough  at  that  place  to  finish  it. 

At  this  period  we  find  the  following  letter 
from  him  to  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  which,  as  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  his  literary  history,  it  is 
proper  to  insert:  — 


■  Su,  —  Having  otiKrved  id  your  papers  very 
DOCaniDaa  offer*  ot  encoungcment  In  men  of  let- 
ttti,  I  have  cbOMD,  being  a  icnnger  in  London,  to 

I  hopt,  if  jou  join  in  il,  will  be  of  adianbige  to 
both  of  Di. 

■■  Tbt  Hiatory  of  the  Council  of  Trent  hiving 
ben  lately  ivuilated  inio  French,  and  published 
•iih  Ut|^  notes  by  Dr.  Le  Cours;er,  the  repu- 
mioo  of  thai  book  ii  »  much  revived  in  England, 
tliM.  it  il  preiumed.  ■  new  tfanalation  oF  il  from 
the  ItaTun,  together  wilb  I«  Courmyer'a  notes  from 
ibeFnoiefa,  oould  not  bit  of  a  &vourible  reception. 

-  ir  il  be  ■nnweied,  Ihil  the  Uiitory  ii  ilready 
ia  Engliih,  it  tnurt  be  remembered  thiL  there  was 
tbr  lUB*  objection  a^ntc  Le  Courajer'i  under- 
tikiof,  <rilb   lliii   dindvantige,  thai   the  French 

rhereM  you  cannot  read  three  pagei  of  the  Eogliab 
khUey  without  diieovering  tbal  Ihc  style  ii  capable 
ofgnM  improvementi ;  but  whether  thow  improve- 

indge  from  the  ipecimen.  which,  if  you  approve 
Ibe  propowJ,  I  ihal]  lubmii  to  your  eiuuination. 

"  Suppoie  the  merit  of  the  venioni  equal,  we 
aiy  bofic  that  the  additioo  of  the  noLes  will  turn 
tbe  balance  in  our  favour,  conudering  the  repu- 
UUDD  of  Ibe  aanoulor. 

'  Bt  |i1raiii1  to  Avoiir  me  vilh  a  ipeedy amwer, 
if  jm  are  not  willing  lo  engage  in  this  scheme  : 
tad  ippmit  me  a  day  to  wait  upon  you,  if  you 
It.    I  Ba>,  Sir,  yotu  humble  semnl. 

"  Sam.  Johhom." 

It  dionld  feem  from  tbii  l«tt«T,  though  sub- 


scribed with  his  own  name,  that  be  had  not  yet 
been  introduced  to  Mr.  Cave.  We  shall  pre- 
sently see  what  was  done  in  consequence  of  the 
proposal  which  it  contains. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  he  returned  to 
Lichfield  ',  where  he  had  lefl  Mrs,  Johnson,  and 
there  he  at  last  finished  his  tragedy,  which  was 
not  executed  with  bis  rapidity  of  composition 
upon  other  occasions,  hut  wns  slowly  and  pain- 
fully elaborated.  A  few  days  before  his  death, 
while  burning  a  great  moss  of  papers,  he  picked 
out  from  among  them  the  original  unmrmed 
sketch  of  this  tragedy,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Langton,  by  whose  favour 
a  copy  of  it  is  now  in  my  possession.  It 
contains  fragments  of  the  intended  plot,  and 
speeches  for  the  different  persons  of  the  drama, 
partly  in  the  raw  materials  of  prose,  partly 
worked  up  into  verse ;  as  also  a  variety  or  hints 
for  illustration,  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  Ro- 
man, and  modem  writers.  The  handwriting  ii 
very  difficult  to  be  read,  even  by  those  who 
were  best  acquainted  with  Johnson's  mode  of 
penmanship,  which  at  all  times  was  very  par- 
ticular. The  King  having  graciously  accepted 
of  this  tnannscript  as  a  literary  curiosity,  Mr. 
Laneton  made  a  bir  and  distinct  copy  of  it, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  bound  up  with  the 
original  and  the  printed  tragedy ;  and  the 
volume  is  deposited  in  the  King's  library.' 
His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  permit  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  to  take  a  copy  of  it  for  himself. 

The  whole  of  it  is  rich  in  thought  and  im- 
agery, and  happy  expressions  i  and  of  the  dis- 
jecta membra  scattered  throughout,  and  ai  yet 
unarranged,  a  good  dramatic  poet  might  avail 
himself  with  considerable  advantage.     I  shall 

E've  my  readers  some  specimens  of  different. 
nda,  distinguishing  them  by  the  italic  cha- 

■•  Nor  tMni  (o  uy,  htre  ttiU  I  Hap, 
litre  will  Ijix  tit  iimHi  of  tramt^uitm, 
Norfarihtr  tampt  the  avrttgimg  ragr  ofheamn. 
Whet  guill  like  tki,  <««  karbowt  m  the  brtoMt, 
Thote  ho/y  beiji^j,  whaat  utueen  ditectiim 
Gmda  thrOMgh  the  nuat  of  life  Oie  (dpi  of  man. 
Fly  the  dettmd  maniimi  ofimpirty. 
And  q%U  their  charge  to  horror  and  to  mia.** 

A  small  part  only  of  this  interesting  admo- 
nition is  preserved  m  the  play,  and  la  varied,  I 
think,  not  to  advantage :  — 
"  The  nul  once  tainted  with  lo  foul  a  crime. 

No  more  thall  glow  with  friendship's  btllow'd 

Those  holy  beings  whose  superior  care 
Guides  erring  mortali  to  the  paths  of  virtue, 
Aflyigbted  at  impiety  like  thine, 
Reugn  lh«r  charge  to  baaeoeu  and  to  niin." 
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«  I  fed  tKt  toft  infedum 
Fiush,  in  my  cheek,  and  wander  in  my  veint. 
Teach  me  the  Grecian  arte  of  toft  pertuaaion/* 

"  Sure  this  ia  love,  which  heretofore  I  concaved  the 
dream  ufidle  maidt,  and  wanton  poets,** 

"  Though  no  corn^s  or  prodigies  foretold  the  ruin 
of  Greece^  signs  which  heaven  must  by  another  miracle 
enable  us  to  understand,  get  might  it  be  foreshown,  6y 
tokens  no  lets  certain,  by  the  vices  which  always  bring 
it  on,** 

This  last  passage  is  worked  up  in  the  tragedy 
itself  as  follows :  — 


LzoNTxns. 
**  That  power  that  kindly  spreadu 


The  clouds,  a  signal  of  impending  showers. 
To  warn  the  wand*nng  linnet  to  the  shade. 
Beheld,  without  concern,  expiring  Greece, 
And  not  one  prodigy,  foretold  our  fate. 

DZMCTIXUS. 

**  A  thousand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it ; 
A  feeble  government,  eluded  laws, 
A  fiiotious  populace,  luiurious  nobles. 
And  all  the  maladies  of  sinking  states. 
When  public  yillany,  too  strong  for  justice* 
Shows  his  bold  front,  the  harbiJiger  of  ruin. 
Can  brave  Leontiua  call  for  airy  wonders. 
Which  cheats  interpret,  and  which  fools  regard  ? 
When  some  neglected  fabric  nods  beneath 
The  weight  of  years,  and  totters  to  the  tempest. 
Must  heaven  despatch  the  messengers  of  light, 
Or  wake  the  dead,  to  warn  us  of  its  fail  ?  ** 

Mauouit  (to  Irknk).  **  /  have  tried  thee,  and 
Joy  to  find  that  thou  deservest  to  be  loved  by  Mahomet, 
—  with  a  mind  great  as  hit  own.  Sure,  thou  art  an 
error  of  nature,  and  an  exception  to  the  rett  of  thy 
sex,  and  art  immortal;  for  tentimentt  like  thine  were 
never  to  tink  into  nothing,  J  thought  all  the  thoughtt 
of  the  fair  had  been  to  tdeet  the  graces  of  the  day, 
di^MSe  the  colours  of  the  flaunting  (Jhwing)  robe,  tune 
the  voice  and  roll  the  eye,  place  the  gem,  choose  the 
dress,  and  add  new  roses  to  the  fading  cheek,  but  — 
iparkling,** 

Thus  in  the  tragedy :  — 

**  Illustrious  maid,  new  wonders  fix  me  thine ; 
Thy  soul  completes  the  triumphs  of  thy  fiwe ; 
I  thought,  forgive  my  fSur,  the  noblest  aim. 
The  strongest  effort  of  a  fenude  soul 
Was  but  to  choose  the  graces  of  the  day. 
To  tune  the  tongue,  to  teach  the  eyes  to  roll, 
Dispose  the  colours  of  the  flowing  robe, 
And  add  new  roaes  to  the  faded  cheek.** 

I  shall  select  one  other  passage,  on  account 
of  the  doctrine  which  it  illustrates. 

laxNS  observes,  **that  the  Supreme  Being  wiO 
accept  of  virtue,  whatever  outward  cireumstamees  it 
Moy  be  accompanied  with,  and  may  be  delighted  with 


1  Seeoif/I,  p.  S3,  n.  I. 

•  ThU  lUt  Mr.  BmwMI  placed  under  the  date  at  which  it 
wu  dirUtcd  to  him  (IQcA  Oet.  1779).  It  Memft  more  coo- 
veolanUj  introduced  here,  ami  1  ha? e  added,  at  fiur  at  1  have 


varieties  of  worship :  but  is  answered.  That  variety 
cannot  ajffect  that  Being,  who,  infinitely  happy  tm  hie 
own  perfections,  wants  no  external  gratijieations  ;  nor 
can  infinite  truth  be  delighted  with  fahehood;  that 
though  he  may  guide  or  pity  those  he  leaves  in  dark- 
ness, he  abandons  those  who  shut  their  eyes  against 
the  beams  of  day,** 

Johnson*s  residence  at  Lichfield,  on  his  re- 
turn to  it  at  this  time,  was  only  for  three 
months ;  and  as  he  had  as  yet  seen  but  a  small 
part  of  the  wonders  of  the  metropolis,  be  had 
little  to  tell  his  townsmen.  He  related  to  me 
ISept,  20. 1773]  the  following  minute  anecdote 
of  this  period :  —  **  In  llie  last  age,  when  my 
mother  liyed  in  London,  there  were  two  seta 
of  people,  those  who  gaye  the  wall  and  those 
who  took  it;  the  peaceable  and  the  quarrel- 
some. When  I  returned  to  Lichfield,  afler 
having  been  in  London,  my  mother  asked  me, 
whether  I  was  one  of  those  who  gave  the  walU 
or  those  who  took  it.  Now  it  is  fixed  that 
every  man  keep  to  the  right;  or,  if  one  is 
taking  the  wall,  another  yields  it;  and  it  is 
never  a  dispute.*' 

He  now  removed  to  London  with  Mrs.  John- 
son; but  her  daughter,  who  had  lived  with 
them  at  Edial,  was  left  with  her  relations  in 
the  country.*  His  lodgings  were  for  some  time 
in  Woodstock  Street,  near  Hanover  Square, 
and  afterwards  in  Castle  Street,  near  Cavendish 
Square.  As  there  is  something  pleasingly  in- 
teresting, to  many,  in  tracing  so  great  a  man 
through  all  his  different  habitations,  I  shall 
[herep  present  my  readers  with  an  exact  list  of 
his  lodgmgs  and  houses,  in  order  of  time,  which, 
in  placid  condescension  to  my  respectful  cu- 
riosity,  he  one  evening  [Oct  10.  1779]  dictated 
to  me,  but  without  specifying  how  long  he 
lived  at  each. 


-square 
No.  6. 


1.  Exeter-street,  Catherine-street,  Strand 

2.  Greenwich 

S.  Woodstock-street,  near  Hanover- 

4.  Castle-street,  Caveudish«8quare, 

5.  Boswell-court 

6.  Strand. 

7.  Strand  again.' 

8.  Bow-street. 

9.  Holbom. 

10.  Fetter-lane. 

11.  Holborn  again  [at  the  Golden 

bom-bars, 

18.  Gough-aquare 

IS.  Staple-inn 

14.  Gray*s-inn 

15.  Inner  Temple-lane,  Na  1. 

16.  Johnaon-eourt,  Fleet-street,  No. 

17.  Bolt-oourt,  Fleet-street,  No.  8. 


1737 
1737 
1737 
1738 


[1741]. 


Anchor,  Hoi- 

17481 

1748 

1758 

1759 

1760' 

1765 

1777 


7. 


In  the  progress  of  his  life  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  mention  some  of  them  as  connected  with 
particular  incidents,  or  with  the  writing  of  par- 


dlieoverad  It.  the  year  lo  whl^  JoIuimb  Jtrtt  evfoen  In  anj 
of  th«t0  retldencM.  —  Caoaac 

s  In  a  letter  dated  March  SI.  1741.  Johofoa  ttatM  that  he 
bai  recently  **rCTno?«d  to  the  Bimrk  Bey  tai  the  Strand, 
orer  egaintt  Durham  Yard.'*—  Caoaaa. 
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ticolir  parts  of  his  works.  To  some,  this  mi- 
oate  attention  may  appear  trifling ;  but  when 
ve  consider  the  punctilious  exactness  with 
vhkh  the  diflerent  houses  in  which  Milton  re- 
dded hare  been  traced  by  the  writers  of  his 
life,  a  similar  enthusiasm  maj  be  pardoned  in 
the  biographer  of  Johnson. 

His  tragedy  bemg  by  this  time,  as  he  thought, 
completely  finished  and  fit  for  the  stage,  he  was 
TOT  desirous  that  it  should  be  brought  for- 
ward. Mr.  Peter  Garrick  told  me,  that  John- 
H»  and  he  went  together  to  the  Fountain 
Urem,  and  read  it  over,  and  that  he  afterwards 
loiicited  Mr.  Fleetwood,  the  patentee  of  Drury 
Line  theatre,  to  hare  it  acted  at  his  house ;  but 
)Ir.  Fleetwood  would  not  accept  it,  probably 
because  it  was  not  patronised  by  some  man  of 
high  rank;  and  it  was  not  acted  till  1749,  when 
his  fiiend  David  Garrick  was  manager  of  that 
thestre. 

Tie  Gentleman's  Magazine,  begun  and  car- 
ried on  by  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  under  the  name 
of  S/Wanus  Urban,  had  attracted  the  notice  and 
esteem  of  Johnson,  in  an  eminent  degree,  be- 
fore he  came  to  London  as  an  adventurer  in 
literature.  He  told  me,  that  when  he  first 
aw  St.  John's  Grate,  ihe  place  where  that 
<ltterrediy  popular  miscellany  was  originally 
printed,  be  ^  befadd  it  with  reverence.*'*  1 
nippose,  indeed,  that  every  youns  author  has 
rad  the  same  kind  of  feding  for  uie  magajzine 
or  periodical  publication  which  has  first  en- 
tertabed  him,  and  in  which  he  has  first  had  an 
opportmuty  to  see  himself  in  print,  without 
the  risk  of  expoaing  his  name.  I  myself  re- 
collect Boch  impressions  from  the  Scots  Maga- 
riae,  which  was  begun  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
Tear  1739,  and  has  been  ever  conducted  with 
jodgment,  accuracy,  and  propriety.  I  yet 
canoot  hdp  thinking  of  it  with  an  affectionate 
ni^  cTohnson  has  dignified  the  Gentleman's 
^tligazine  by  the  importance  with  which  he 
ioTeats  the  life  of  Cave ;  but  he  has  eiven  it 
•till  greater  lustre  by  the  various  a£nirable 
cMSTi  which  he  wrote  for  it. 

llu>Qj^  Johnson  was  often  solicited  by  his 
friends  to  make  a  complete  list  of  his  writings, 
tftd  talked  of  doing  it,  I  believe  with  a  serious 
ibtention  that  they  ahonld  all  be  collected  on 


'  MoMMorrvr  could  have  mM  seritmsfy  that  he  looked  at 

,  «  J«ea'«  Qwu  a*  the  priotiog-ofllce  of  Cave,  with  rtmertnce. 

I   r«  GnUttam'i  Uag^nine  had  been,  at  thU  time,  but  six 

I   l^n  bdvrr  the  ptdrfi^  aad  Ut  contentt  were,  eren  when John- 

I   *^  knMif  had  eootHbaCcd  to  imprOTe  it.  not  much  entitled 

^fntrnee:  Johntoo'i  reverence  woaid  bare  been  more 

,   ';f*y  '^rUcd  bv  the  reoollcctioiu  connected  with  the  ancipnt 

,  ^  Hiitf.  the  bit  relic  of  the  once  extensive  and  macrnl  flcent 

I  '^  «r  the  heroic  koighu  of  the  <mier  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 

I  **^  ^manamA  at  the  Diuolution,  and  dmtroyed  bjr  luc- 

'  **«•»  Mbfridatloot  ?   lu  laa  prior,  Sir  William  Weston, 

'^■"(hnaipnaMcd  with  the  afmual  pension  (enormous  in 

**«•%■)  at  100CV.,  died  of  a  broken  heart,  on  Ascension. 

4w.  iMt,  1^  jfffj  ^  11^  hooae  was  sapprvased.  — •  Cbokbk, 

•^1-   I  kam  with  pleasure  that  this  rellque  of  antiquity, 

*^fk  h  aacfe  dilifiditcd.  is  about  to  be  carefully  restored. 

I       nVdb  h  tha  eoorw  of  my  narrative,  I  enumerate  his 

^v^l^aL  1 4kiU  take  care  that  mr  readers  shall  not  bo  loft 

hi  dDobC,  beCwaen  oartalnty  and  coi^ecture,  with 


his  own  account,  he  put  it  off  from  year  to 
year,  and  at  last  died  without  having  done  it 
perfectly.  I  have  one  in  his  own  handwriting, 
which  contains  a  certain  number;  I  indeed 
doubt  if  he  could  have  remembered  every  one 
of  them,  as  they  were  so  numerous,  so  various, 
and  scattered  m  such  a  multiplicity  of  uncon- 
nected publications ;  nay,  several  of  them  pub- 
lished under  the  names  of  other  persons,  to 
whom  he  liberally  contributed  from  the  abun- 
dance of  his  mind.  We  must,  therefore,  be 
content  to  discover  them,  partly  from  occa- 
sional information  given  by  him  to  his  friends, 
and  partly  from  internal  evidence.^ 

His  first  performance  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, which  for  many  years  was  his  principal 
source  of  employment  and  support,  was  a  copy 
of  Latin  verses,  in  March,  1738,  addressed  to 
the  editor  in  so  happy  a  style  of  compliment, 
that  Cave  must  have  been  destitute  both  of 
taste  and  sensibility,  had  he  not  felt  himself 
highly  gratified.' 


Ad  Urban UM.* 

Urbakx,  null  is  fesse  laboribus. 

Urbane,  nuUis  victe  calumniis, 

Cui  fronte  sertum  in  eruditSk 

Perpetud  viret  et  virebit ; 

Quid  moliatur  gens  imitantium, 
Quid  et  minetur,  solicit  us  parikm, 
Vacare  solis  perge  Musis, 
Juxta  animo  studiisque  feliz. 

Linguap  procacis  plumbca  spicula, 
Fidens,  superbo  fi-ange  silentio ; 
Victrix  per  obstantes  catervas 
Sedulitas  animosa  tendet. 

Intende  nervos,  fortis,  inanibus 
Risurus  olim  nisibus  aeniuli ; 
Intende  jam  nervos,  babebis 
Farticipes  operae  Caroaenas. 

Non  ulla  Musis  pagina  gratior, 
Quam  quae  severis  ludicra  jungere 
Novit,   fatigatamque  nugis 
Uiilibus  recreate  mentcm. 


regard  to  their  RUihentlcity,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  mark 
with  an  asterisk  (*)  those  which  he  acknowledged  to  his 
friends,  and  with  a  dafcgrr  (f)  those  which  are  ascertained  to 
be  hii  by  internal  evidence.  When  any  other  pieces  are 
ascribed  to  him  1  shall  give  my  reasons.  —  Boswbll. 

'  Taste  and  sensibility  were  very  certainly  not  the  distin- 
guishing qualities  of  CaTe ;  but  was  this  ode.  Indeed, "  a 
happy  style  qf  compliment  f"  A.re  "fronte  sertum  in  eru- 
dita*'  —  "  Lingute  plunUtea  spicula  "  —  Victrix  per  obstantes 
catervas"  —  Lycoris  and  Iris  —  the  rose  —  the  violet  —  and 
the  rainbow  — In  any  way  appropriate  to  the  printer  of  St. 
John's  Gate,  his  magaxine.  or  nis  antagonists  ?  How  Johnson 
would  in  later  life  have  derided,  in  another^  such  misapplied 
pedantry  I  Mr.  Murphy  surmises  that  **  this  ode  may  have 
been  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Johnson,  who  had  meditated 
a  history  of  (be  modem  Latin  poets  (see  anti,  p.  22.).  by 
Caslmir's  ode  to  Pope  Urban,— 

*  Urbane  regum  nazime,  maxima 
Urbane  Tatum.*  '*  —  Cro&xr. 
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Texente  nymphis  serta  Lyeoride, 
Ros«  riiborem  tic  viola  adjuvat 
Immista,  sic  Iris  reftilget 

j£thereis  yariata  fucis.*  S.  J. 

It  appears  that  he  was  now  enlisted  by  Mr. 
Cave  as  a  regular  coadjutor  in  his  magazine, 
by  which  he  probably  obtained  a  tolerable 
livelihood.  At  what  tune,  or  by  what  means, 
he  had  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  both 
of  French  and  Italian,  I  do  not  know';  but 
he  was  so  well  skilled  in  them,  as  to  be  suf- 
ficiently qualified  for  a  translator.  That  part 
of  his  labour  which  consisted  in  emendation 
and  improvement  of  the  productions  of  other 
contributors,  like  that  employed  in  levelling 
ground,  can  be  perceived  onljr  by  those  who 
had  an  opporttmity  of  comparing  the  origina] 
with  the  alt«:ed  copy.  What  we  certunly 
know  to  have  been  aone  by  him  in  this  way 
was  the  debates  in  ^th  houses  of  Parliament, 
under  the  name  of  ^  The  Senate  of  Lilliput,"^ 
sometimes  with  feigned  denominations  of  the 
several  speakers,  sometimes  with  denominations 
formed  of  the  letters  of  their  real  names,  in 
the  nuinner  of  what  is  called  anagram,  so  that 
they  might  easily  be  deciphered.  Parliament 
then  kept  the  press  in  a  kind  of  mysterious 
awe,  wluch  made  it  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  such  devices.  In  our  time  it  has 
acquired  an  unrestrained  fireedom,  so  that  the 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  have  a  fair, 
open,  and  exact  report  of  the  actual  proceed- 
ings of  their  representatives  and  legislators, 
which  in  our  constitution  is  highly  to  be  valued; 
though,  unquestionably,  there  has  of  late  been 
too  much  reason  to  complain  of  the  petulance 
with  which  obscure  scrioblers  have  presumed 
to  treat  men  of  the  most  respectable  character 
and  situation. 

This  important  article  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  was,  for  several  years,  executed  by 
Mr.  William  Guthrie,  a  man  who  deserves  to 


*  A  tr«nfUtlon  of  this  Ode,  by  an  anknown  corrpipondent, 
appaarcd  lo  the  Mafasloe  for  ibe  moDth  of  May  following. 

•*  Hall,  Urban !  IndefkUgable  man/*  *c  Ac Boawiu.. 

The  following  tranilation,  attributed  by  Mr.  Klcboli  to 
Mr.  Jackson  of  Canterbury,  is  Iom  vapid  tnan  that  quotpd  by 
Boiwell,  and  appeared  in  the  year  of  Johnson *ideatb,  17M :  — 

**  Urban,  whom  neither  toil  profound 
Fatlguca,  nor  calumnies  o'erthrow ;-. 
The  wreath,  thy  learned  brows  around, 
StlU  grows,  and  will  for  ever  grow. 

Of  rlrals  let  no  cares  Infest, 

Of  what  ther  threaten  or  prepare ; 
Blest  in  thyself,  thy  projects  blest. 

Thy  hours  sdU  let  the  muses  share. 

The  leaden  shafts  which  folly  throws. 

In  silent  dignity  deeplse : 
Superior  o'er  opposing  foes. 

Thy  rigorous  diligence  shall  rise. 

Ex«>rt  thy  strength,  each  rain  design. 

Each  rival  soon  sbalt  thou  disdain  { 
ArU».  for  see  thy  Uik  to  Join, 

Approach  the  muses'  far'ring  train. 

How  grateful  to  each  muse  the  page. 
When*  grave  with  aprightly  tbemea  are  Jota'd  { 

And  useful  levities  engage. 
And  recreate  the  wearied  mind. 


be  respectably  recorded  in  the  literanr  annals 
of  this  country.  He  was  descended  of  an 
ancient  family  m  Scotland ;  but  having  a  small 
patrimony,  and  being  an  adherent  of  the  un- 
fortunate house  of  Stuart,  he  could  not  accept 
of  any  office  in  the  State ;  he  therdbre  came 
to  London,  and  employed  his  talents  and 
learning  as  an  ^author  by  profession.**  His 
wptings  in  history,  criticism,  and  politics, 
had  considerable  merit.^  He  was  the  first 
English  historian  who  had  recourse  to  that 
authentic  source  of  information,  the  Parlia- 
mentary Journals ;  and  such  was  the  power  of 
his  political   pen,  that,  at  an  early  period, 

fovemment  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 
eep  it  quiet  bj  a  pension^  which  he  enjoyed 
till  nis  death.  Johnson  esteemed  him  enou^rh 
to  wish  that  his  life  should  be  written.  The 
debates  in  Parliament,  which  were  brought 
home  and  digested  by  Guthrie,  whose  memory, 
though  surpassed  by  others  who  have  since 
followed  him  in  the  same  department,  was  yet 
very  quick  and  tenacious,  were  sent  by  Cave 
to  Johnson  for  his  revision ;  and,  after  some 
time,  when  Guthrie  had  attained  to  greater 
variety  of  employment,  and  the  speeches  were 
more  and  more  enriched  by  the  accession  of 
Johnson*s  genius,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should 
do  the  whole  himself,  firom  the  scanty  notes 
furnished  by  persons  employed  to  attend  in 
both  houses  of  Parliament.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, as  he  himself  told  me,  he  had  nothing 
more  communicated  to  him  than  the  names  of 
the  several  speakers,  and  the  part  which  they 
had  taken  in  the  debate. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
1738—1741. 

**Lomdan^  a  Poem,** — Letters  to  One.  —  Emdea" 
voun  to  oUainthe  Degreeof  M.  A,  —  Roeommemied 


Tlius  the  pale  violet  to  the  rose 
Adds  beauty  'midst  the  garland's  djree  1 

And  thus  the  changeful  rainbow  throws 
Its  varied  splendours  o'er  the  skies."  —  Caocaa. 
s  French  it  seems  early,  as  be  translated  Lobo  in  1733 ; 
bat  he  certainly  never  attained  ease  and  fluency  in  i^tnkinM 
that  language.  We  see  by  his  communication  with  G«>neral 
Paoli  ( l(UA  Oct.  1769).  and  by  a  letter  to  a  French  lady,  (p.««i 
smdrr  Xoe.  1775),  —  if  indeed  these  ipedmeos  were  not  p|a> 
borated  beforehand.  —  that  be  could  write  It  freely.  A«  ro 
lullan,  we  have  just  seen  (p.  9B.)  that  he  proposed  iotran«lAie 
Father  Paul  from  the  oiiglnal.  and  In  a  letter  to  Cave.  tm. 
dated,  but  prior  to  1744,  be  gave  an  opinion  on  some  Iuii»n 
production.  His  attention  bad.  probably,  been  dirrctrd  in 
that  language  by  the  volume  of  retrarcii  mentlooad  tui, 
PL  19.  _  Caoaan 

*  They  appeared  under  this  title,  for  the  first  time.  In  June 
1738 ;  bat  as  to  Johnson's  share  In  them,  we  ahaU  see  more 
presently.  ~  Caoau. 

4  How  much  poetry  he  wrote  I  know  not ;  but  he  lnfonn«>«d 
me  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  beautilbl  little  piece,  '*  Thr 
Eagle  and  Robin  Kedbreast."  In  the  oolleetioo  of  po**fn» 
eudtied,  **  The  Union,"  though  It  Is  there  said  to  be  writiro 
bv  Alexander  Scott,  before  the  year  1600.—  Boewau.  Mr. 
P.  Cunningham  has  seen  a  letter  of  Jos-  Warton's,  which  siatr^ 
that  this  poem  was  written  by  his  brother  Tom,  who  odittM 
the  volume.— CnoK  an,  1S46. 

•  See,  in  O'lsraell's  (Mamitiet  9f  Auikor$,  vol.  1.  p.  .V.  a 
letter  from  Outhrie  to  the  minister,  dated  June  I.  I7»>'i 
stating  that  a  pent  ion  of  SOCtf.  a>year  had  been  **  rrmiUrly 
and  quarterly  "  paid  him  t^rr  since  the  year  174V6.  Gudirie 
was  bom  at  Brccbln,  la  1706,  and  died  in  1770.  —  CaoaM. 
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2y  Apr  to  Lord  Cower,  —  HU  Lordahip^t  Letter 
m  his  heialf. — Beffina  a  Dranaiation  of  Father 
PinTs  History,  —  Publishes  **  A  Findication  of  the 
Lieemsers  of  the  Stage ''-^trnd  **  Mwnmor  Norfolk 
eieMse," —  /%}»*«  Note  to  Riehardsom  eoneemiug 
kirn,  —  Ckarieteristie  Anecdotes,  —  FlarUamemtary 
DebiUes, 


Thus  was  Johnson  employed  daring  some  of 
the  best  jears  of  liis  life,  as  a  mere  literary 
isbourer  '^for  gain,  not  slory,**  solely  to  obtain 
in  honest  support.  Ue,  however,  indulged 
himself  in  occasional  little  sallies,  which  the 
French  so  happily  express  by  the  term  Jeux 
detprit,  and  wnich  will  be  noticed  in  their 
order,  in  the  progress  of  this  work. 

fiat  what  first  displayed  his  transcendent 
powers,  and  '^gave  the  world  assurance  of  the 
man,**  was  his  ^  London,  a  Poem,  in  imitation 
of  the  third  Satire  of  Juvenal ;  *'  which  came 
out  in  Biay  this  year,  and  burst  forth  with  a 
^lendour,  the  rays  of  which  will  for  ever 
encircle  his  name.  Boileau  had  imitated  the 
nine  satire  with  great  success,  applying  it  to 
Paris ;  but  an  attentive  comparison  will  satisfy 
ererr  reader,  that  he  is  much  excelled  by  the 
English  Juvenal.'  Oldham  had  also  imitated 
it,  and  q>plied  it  to  London ;  all  which  per- 
formances concur  to  prove,  that  great  cities, 
in  every  age,  and  in  every  country,  will  fur- 
ni^  similar  topics  of  satire.  Whether  Johnson 
hid  previously  read  01dham*s  imitation  I  do 
not  know;  but  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  coincidence  found 
b<*tween  the  two  performances,  though  upon 
the  verv  same  subject.  The  only  mstances 
are,  m  describing  London  as  the  Mk  of  foreign 
worthlessness :  — 

~— .  "  the  common  shore. 
Where  France  does  all  her  filth  and  ordure  pour.** 

Oldham. 

**  The  eummum  shore  of  Paris  and  of  Rome.** 

JOHNSOH. 

And, 

**  No  calling  or  profession  comes  amiss, 
A  meedp  monsieur  can  be  what  he  pleaae.** 

Olohaii. 

**  AU  sciences  ^fasting  monsieur  knows.** 

Johnson. 

The  particulars  which  Oldham  has  collected, 
^'ith  u  exhibiting  the  horrors  of  London,  and 
"f  the  times,  contrasted  with  better  days,  are 
(Afferent  from  those  of  Johnson,  and  in  general 
veil  choseUf  and  wdl  expressed.* 


'  H  to  hasMf  lUr  to  compare  tho  poona  in  this  antagonbt 
«^'-  Bfltlw'i  wM  a  OMrra  badin^e,  complmlnlng  of.  or 


"■««  IwtbiM  at.  the  peraonai  dangert  and'iocoDfenlencei 
"*  ^vit.  J«&iuiMi'i  malo  oliject,  like  Juvenal'i,  was  to 
■i(rf«  psftlr  the  morml  depravity  of  an  orergrown  dtr.  — 

'  I  ova  k  pi  Med  me  to  And  amoogtt  them  one  trait  of 
"•  awwri  of  the  age  In  London,  in  the  laat  century,  to 


There  are  in  Oldham's  imitation,  many  pro- 
saic verses  and  bad  rhymes,  and  his  poem  sets 
out  with  a  strange  inadvertent  blunder : — 

**  Though  much  concem'd  to  lume  my  old  dear 
friend, 
I  must,  however,  his  design  commend 
Of  fising  in  the  country.** 

It  is  plain  he  was  not  goine  to  leave  his 
friend;  his  friend  was  going  to  leave  him,  A 
young  lady  at  once  corrected  this  with  good 
critical  sagacity,  to 

**  Though  much   concem*d  to  Jose  my  old   dear 
friend.** 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  original  better 
transfused  by  Oldham  than  by  Jolmson :  — 

**  NU  habet  infdix  paupertas  durius  in  se, 
Quhm  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit  -** 

which  is  an  exquisite  remark  on  the  galling 
meanness  and  contempt  annexed  to  poverty. 
Johnson's  imitation  is, — 

**  or  all  the  grie&  that  harass  the  distrest, 
Sure  the  roost  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest.'* 

Oldham's,  though  less  elegant,  is  more  just, — 

**  Nothing  in  poverty  so  ill  is  borne. 
As  its  exposing  men  to  grinning  scorn.** 

Where  or  in  what  manner  this  poem  was 
composed,  I  am  sorry  that  I  neglected  to 
ascertain  with  precision  from  Johnson's  own 
authority.  He  has  marked  upon  his  corrected 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  it,  "  Written  in 
1738  ;**  and,  as  it  was  published  in  the  month 
of  May  in  that  year,  it  is  evident  that  much 
time  was  not  employed  in  preparing  it  for  the 
press.  The  history  of  its  publication  I  am 
enabled  to  give  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner; 
and  judging  from  myself,  and  many  of  my 
friends,  1  trust  that  it  will  not  be  uninteresting 
to  my  readers. 

We  may  be  certtdn,  though  it  is  not  expressly 
named  in  the  following  letters  to  Mr.  Cave,  in 
1738,  that  they  all  relate  to  it :  — 

JOHNSON  TO  CAVE. 

**  Cattle  Street,  Wedneaday  Morning.  [March,  1738.} 
'*  Sir,  —  When  I  took  the  liberty  of  writinf^  to 
you  a  few  days  ago,  I  did  not  expect  a  repetition 
of  this  same  pleasure  so  soon  ;  for  a  pleasure  I  shall 
always  think  it,  to  converse  in  any  manner  with  an 
ingenious  and  candid  roan :  but  having  the  enclosed 
poem  in  my  hands  to  dispose  of  for  the  benefit  of 
the  author  (of  whose  abilities  I  shall  say  nothing, 
since  I  send  you  his  perfornoance),  I  believe  I 
could  not  procure  more  advantageous  terros  from 


ihield  from  the  ineer  of  BnglUh  ridicule,  what  wai,  tome 
timr>  ago,  too  common  a  practice  In  my  native  city  of  EdiO' 

**  If  what  I've  said  can*t  from  the  town  affright. 
Consider  other  dangers  qf  ike  night ; 
When  brlclibati  are  from  upper  itorle*  thrown, 
And  emptied  ekamberpots  come  pouring  down 
From  garret  windows.**  -^  Boiwill. 
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cny  penoa  than  boam  jim,  who 

tiuguiaibed  yourself  l»y  yt 

meat  of  poetry ;  mad 

Dothiu);  but  your  mmmmdabon  of  vy  triie ' 

give  me  any  oc««%inn  to  call  in  ijumioa.     I  do 

Dot  doubt  but  you  will  look  over  tLis  poeai  with 

another  eye,  and  lewaid  it  ia  a 

from  a  mereenary  book»IWr,  vfao 

be  U  to  purebaae,  and  rotwidfr*  nmhrng  bat  f be 

bulk.      I  cannot  belp  taking  notice,  that,  beg<W 

what  the  author  may  hope  for  on  aeeoaot  of  his 

abilities,  be  has  likewise  another  ciaza   to  yvsr 

regard,  as  he  kcs  at  prraent  under  ▼cry 

tageotia  circumstaBces  of  fortode.    I  beg; 

that  you  will  CiToor  me  with  a  letter  tc 

that  I  may  know  what  you  can  aflbid  to 

that  be  may  cither  part  with  ii  to  you,  or  find  oat 

(which  I  do  Boi  expect)  soaae  other  way  aaore  to 

his  satisfiKtioo. 

*•  I  have  only  to  add,  that  as  lam  sensiUelhawe 
transcribed  it  rcry  eoarsdy,  which,  after  faariug 
altered  it,  I  was  obliged  to  do,  I  will,  if  yoa  plessc 
to  transmit  the  sheets  from  the  press,  correct  it  for 
TOO ;  and  take  the  trouble  of  altering  any  stroke 
of  satire  which  roo  mav  d^ike. 

"  By  everting  on  this 
rofitT,  yoa  will  not  only 
rtrlicrve  diorew,  bat  ( though  it  be  in  comparison 
of  the  other  motives  of  very  small  account)  oblige, 
in  a  Tcry  sensible  manner,  Sr,  yoar  vcrr  hamble 


JOIIVSOK  TO  CAVE. 


.3e<».C  Castle 


"  S<a,  —  I  stn  to  retom  jon  thanks  for  the  pre- 
sent '  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  by  nte,  and  to 
entreat  that  j<m  will  be  pleased  to  inform  ate,  by 
the  prany.poit,  whether  you  reaolTc  to  print  thie 
po*-ai.  If  you  pleiJie  to  send  it  me  by  the  post, 
with  a  fxyte  to  Dodsler.  I  will  go  and  reaid  the  lines 
t/t  hinn.  that  w  may  bare  his  runwnt  to  put  bis 
name  in  the  title-page.  As  to  the  printing,  if  it 
can  be  set  immrdiaidy  about,  I  will  be  ao  much 
the  author's  friend,  as  not  to  eootent  myself  with 
mere  soliC«tatic«as  m  his  fovoor.  I  |»f<i|>usi.  if  my 
calcuUtioo  be  near  the  troth,  to  engage  for  the 
reimburseuMDt  of  all  that  you  shall  kiise  by  an  im- 
pre^sion  of  five  hundred ;  provided,  as  you  rery 
generously  propose,  that  the  profit,  if  any,  be  set 
aside  for  the  author's  me,  cicepting  the  present 
you  made,  which,  if  be  be  a  gainer,  it  is  fit  he 
sh«>uld  repay.  I  beg  that  you  will  let  one  af  your 
servants  write  an  exact  account  of  the  expcMe  of 
suefa  an  impression,  and  aend  it  with  the  poea^ 
that  I  may  know  what  I  engage  fiir.     I  am  very 


of 

unhappiest 

de. 

so  often 

am,  Stf,  your  most 

San.  JoHvaox,** 

JOHNSON  TO  CAVE. 

(Aprfl,  173^] 

, —  I  wmiad  «■  yau  to  take  the  copy  to 

I    1 1  mi  M^  1 1   the  number  of  lines 

it  wi3  be  no  kiugcr  than  Euge  • 

the  qwotMisuB,  which  nuBt  be  subjoined 

of  the  page;  part  of  the  beauty  of 

«if  any  beaatr  be  flowed    it) 

lU   to 

It  will,  with  those  ad. 

lieotly  make  five  ihecta.     And 

win  be  no  more.  I  shall  con- 

it,  as  I  mcnciaoed  in  my  last.     If 

to  DodsicT**,  I  beg  it  may 

br  the  penaT-poBl,  that  I  may  have  it 

«  a  •      •  • 

1  have  composed  a  Greek  epi- 

It  to  be  celo> 

Lewi%  le 

you  will  begin 

it  b  a  loi^  way  to  walk.      1 

ly  £4»tgiaBn,  but  have  not  daylight 

.     I  aim  S  .  . 

*  Sam.  Jouvsok." 

JOHNSON  TO  CAVE. 

lApHl,  17»«  ] 
*  Sia, —  I  am  eitiemdy  obliged  by  your  kind 
letter,  and  will  wit  foil  to  attend  rou  to-morrow 
with  trene^  who  looks  upou  you  as  one  of  her  be^t 


I  was  to-day  with  Vr.  Dodder,  who  dccLiros 
vrarmly  in  fovour  of  the  paper  you  tent  him. 
which  he  desires  to  have  a  share  in,  it  beii:^,  sa  )  c 
says,  a  crwAaiWt  lAntg  le  it  tvmeumud  ca.  I  koc  w 
not  what  answer  to  make  till  I  had  coBsnltcd  y>  u. 
nor  what  to  di  maud  oo  the  aathaiH  part ;  but  a:u 
very  willing  that,  if  yon  pleoac^  be  should  have  a 
part  in  it,  as  he  will  undoubtedly  be  moie  diUstut 
to  disperse  and  promote  it.     If  you  can  send  me 

what  I  rfsaU  my  to  him,  I  v>II 
and  bring  the  poem  with  ase  fiw  the 
press,  wfairii,  aa  the  town  cnapties,  we  cannot  be 
too  quick  with.     I  aa»  Sir,  youn,  Ac 

*  SaJt.  Joavson.** 

To  us  wbo  bare  los^  known  tke  manlj  forr<% 
bold  spirit,  and  masterij  Tersification  of  thii 
poem.  It  is  a  matter  of  cnriositT  to  observe  tht* 
diffidence  with  which  ita  anthor  bn>iigbt  it 
fcvward  into  public  notice,  while  he  is  so  cau* 
tions  as  not  to  arow  it  to  be  his  own  produo- 


the  Mblkadon  of 
-  io   jIj^.  Sx  the 

dts*-  fJ  tt  II  and  'hr  f'.llowiof  hitrrrtcinir  If^tm.  —  Csoaia. 
*  T^c..<b  i  <kv«  br*U4Ced  atntit  pnutiof  the  potro.  be 


rsBta  of  the  soshor  by  a 


I       (XM 


:  So  4oa>4  th#  Ode  ••  Ad  V\ 
h    h,  tn  Mart  \.  I7^«.  aad  that  of 

low  I  Of  ■ 
uaied 
•  Vi  hjTr  rdirvsd  the  prcMtnf 
prnent — (sosis. 
>   \  ptt^m   r<i''l<»b««i  in  I7J7.  of  which  sss  aa 

QXtirr  AprlJ  3*i   1773 B^^fwux. 

*  Th*  Icstom)  Mn.  Kloabetti  Cartar.'  Thh  lady,  of  i 
frtt^  trnx  Met)f.<Mi  «ill    be  foaod    la   tke»e  Meraoin,   «a« 
err  of  N..  tuAu  Carter.  U  D.    Sh<>  [vaa  bum  at  Deal 
'  sad]  dl#«l,  ID  Clarm  Mrrcl,  >ibruary  19.  Ihc<,  ia 
eiacb  vear M4uiraa 


T'eiacb  vear.  —  M4uirag.      Hrr  carty  sniiiamTanci 
•aa  Is  tbos  Dockcd  by  h«r  Bcpbev  aad  bto^aHwr 


"  Mr.  Cave  was  the  MfMs  af  hSrodurhv  Wr  la  aM»7  aut>< 
and  tcfaoUn  of  ooce ;  aiixinf  iboar  wa»  Dr.  Johatoo.  1 
was  early  to  ht«  Ufe,  aad  bU  aasM  was  Ibm  b«l  brfinnlnc  *•* 
be  knowx  baviac  jmn  pabliibrd  bis  wkbralod  Imttati'M. .  f 
the  Third  Satire  of  JvreoaU  aadtr  the  aaaa  of  /.«m  %, 
Kefthar  this  work  aor  bis  gvaeral  chancier  were  at  v  t 
much  kaowa  ia  the  cooatiy  ;  for  Dr.  Cattsr.  la  a  hcter  to  >t  t 
daufbier.  dalsd  Joae  tL  ItVk  sap :  '  You  wtaUsa  Jiibs*iii  ( 
but  that  U  a  aaaM  with  which  1  am  wHartt  aaareaaiMMi. 
Ncithar  hi«  achoLMftic.  crkicai.  aor  poctlcsl  character  r««r 
reached  aiy  ears.  I  a  bttio  wiapect  bii  jwdftal,  <f*r  a  »r>e 
fmd  V  JvarSM.*  Thctr  Maailibip  malhiiiii  as  loot  as 
JohaMia  Ured."    rtmmm^tm'M  L^^  Un.  CmMn,  p. >»  — 
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tuQ ;  and  with  what  hmniOity  he  offen  to  allow 
the  prmter  to  ^  alter  any  stroke  of  sadre  which 
lie  might  dislike.**  That  any  such  alteration 
Wis  iMbde,  we  do  not  know.  If  we  did,  we 
coold  not  bat  feel  an  indignant  regret;  bnt 
W  painful  is  it  to  see  that  a  writer  of  such 
TJ^rous  powers  of  mind  was  actually  in  such 
dtftms,  tbat  the  small  profit  which  so  short 
&  poem,  however  excellent,  coold  yield,  was 
courted  as  a  ^*  relief  !** 

It  has  been  generally  sud,  I  know  not  with 
whit  truth,  that  Johnson  offered  his  ^  London  ** 
to  sereral  booksellers,  none  of  whom  would 
purchase  it  To  this  circumstance  Mr.  Der- 
rick '  alludes  in  the  following  lines  of  his  ^  For- 
tune, a  Rhapsody:**  — 

**  WDl  no  kind  patron  Johnson  own  ? 
Shall  Johnson  friendlen  range  the  town  ? 
And  every  publisher  refuse 
The  offupring  of  bis  happy  muse  ?  " 

Bat  we  have  seen  that  the  worthy,  modest,  and 
iogenious  lir.-Robert  Dodsley  '  had  taste  enough 
to  perceive  its  uncommon  merit,  and  thought 
it  creditable  to  have  a  share  in  it.  The  fact  is, 
that,  at  a  future  conference,  he  bargained  for 
the  whole  property  of  it,  for  which  he  pYe 
Johnson  ten  guineas,  who  told  me,  ^  I  might, 
Mrhsps,  have  accepted  of  less ;  but  that  raul 
Whitehead  had  a  httle  before  got  ten  guineas 
for  a  poem,  and  I  would  not  take  less  than 
Paul  Whitehead." 

I  may  here  observe,  that  Johnson  appeared 
to  me  to  undervalue  Paul  Whitehead  upon 
erery  occasion  when  he  was  mentioned,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  did  not  do  himjustice ;  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  Paul  Whitehead  was 
a  member  of  a  riotous  and  profane  dub  ',  we 


>  Snniel  Derrick,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  bom  hi  1724. 
He  wu  a|ipreotloed  to  a  linen-draper,  bat  abandoned  that 
calilag,  ftnic.  for  the  alace,  where  he  MMm  fldled.  and  then  for 
tbc  trade  of  literature,  in  which  he  b  forgotteni  Johofoa 
iMd  "  a  gnat  kfaidiieaa  '*  for  him,  and  he  waa  Boawell**  **  flrtt 
Wat  fa  the  wayi  of  Loodon."  In  1761,  he  luceeeded  Beau 
Nwh  ag  maater  of  the  oeremooies  at  Bath,  but  hit  extra- 
noDce  and  Irregntoritlea  alwajri  kept  him  poor.  He  died 
lalTBB.— Caoan. 

>  Robert  Dodaley  waa  bom  In  1708.  He  had  been  a  llverj. 
ttrvant,  bat  wrote  Moe  poenu  and  plavi,  and  became  an 
mfaent  bookaeller  and  puUlaher.  He  died  In  1761.-. 
Cioftia. 

'  Dr.  AndcTMD  imasilned  that  the  club  alluded  to  In  the 
tni  wia  «•  the  Serf  Steak  CImb,  held  in  Covent  Garden 
Tbcatre,  and  coaslatlng  of  an  beteroceneoui  mixture  of 
peen,  poets,  and  ^jert,  '*  —  he  might  have  added,  prmcei. 
B<a  this  Jorial  duD,  which  rtlll  exist*,  bj  no  meant  oeterret 
tbf  character  glveo  In  the  text,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
th«  B(M«eU  meant  a  ditaolute  and  blaipheoaoua  ataodation 
vblch  called  Ittelf  the  ifoidfet  qf  Medenkam  AbbeMrpf  which 
Lo*d  Le  DetpoMcr,  Wllket,  and  this  Paul  whitehead 
vert  Itedbg  membera.  Whitehead  died  In  1774,  bequeathina 
his  heart  to  hit  patron,  Lord  Le  Detpencor,  who  depotlted 
K  ia  a  naaaetoan  In  bla  garden,  at  High  Wycombe.^ 
CK«ta,lB«6. 

*  b  ibe  pftated  and  MS.catakwuet  of  the  British  Mutenm 

*  Msaacrt^  la  ttraagely  attributed  to  WOUam  Whitehead 

CtoatK. 

*  Sir  idhn  Hawkina,  p.  86.,  tellt  ua, "  The  event  (Savaga'a 
ntiteaMnt)  it  mmiedatai  In  the  poem  of  *  London ;  *  but  in 
every  partlcalar,  except  the  dllhrence  of  a  year,  what  it  there 
*>M  of  the  deptfture  of  7^l«&s  mutt  be  underttood  of  Sa- 

Thit  conjecture  it, 
haTO  been  atsured  that 
>mudi  aa  aeouainted  with  Snrage 
«t««  he  wrote  hit  **  London.**    If  the  departure  mentioned 
hi  it  was  thedepartnra  of  Savage,  the  erent  was  not  antedated 


»ac»,  tad  looked  upon  at  trme  ktetofty. 
I  believe,  eothwly  groundleta.    I 
iehatoe  tald  he  waa  not  to  a 


ma^  account  for  Johnson^s  having  a  prejudice 
against  him.  Paul  Whitehead  was,  indeed,  un- 
fortunate in  being  not  only  slighted  by  John- 
son, but  yiolently  attacked  by  Churchill,  who 
utters  the  foUowmg  imprecation :  — 

"  May  I  (can  worse  disgrace  on  manhood  fall  ?) 
Be  born  a  Whitehead,  and  baptised  a  Paul !  ** 

yet  I  shall  never  be  ^rsuaded  to  think  meanly 
of  the  author  of  so  bnlliant  and  pointed  a  satire 
as  "^  Manners.**  ^ 

John8on*s  *'  London  **  was  published  in  May, 
1738  ^ ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  came  out 
on  the  same  morning  with  Pope*s  satire,  en- 
titled ''  1738  :**  so  that  England  had  at  once 
its  Juvenal  and  Horace  as  poetical  monitors. 
The  Bev.  Dr.  Douglas  ^  now  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  obliging 
communications,  was  then  a  student  at  Oxford, 
and  remembers  well  the  effect  which  ^  London  ** 
produced.  Every  body  was  delighted  with  it ; 
and  there  being  no  name  to  it,  the  first  buzz 
of  the  literary  circles  was,  "Here  is  an  un- 
known poet,  greater  even  than  Pope.**  And  it 
is  recorded  in  the  *'  Grentleman*s  Magazine  **  of 
that  year,  p.  269.,  that  it  *'  got  to  Sie  second 
edition  in  tne  course  of  a  week.** 

One  of  the  warmest  patrons  of  this  poem  on 
its  first  appearance  was  General  Oglethorpe, 
whose  "  strong  benevolence  of  sotd  was  un- 
abated during  the  course  of  a  very  long  life ; 
though  it  is  painM  to  think,  that  he  hwl  but 
too  much  reason  to  become  cold  and  callous, 
and  discontented  with  the  world,  from  the 
n^lect  which  he  experienced  of  his  public  and 
private  worth,  by  those  in  whose  power  it  was 
to  Ratify  so  go^hmt  a  veteran  with  marks  of 
distinction.''    This  extraordinary  person  was  as 


but  Jdre$een  ;  for  Ltmdam  wat  publlthed  in  Maj,  1738,  and 
Savage  did  not  tet  out  for  Wales  till  July,  1739.  However 
well  Johnson  could  defend  the  credibility  of  seooisd  eight, 
[poif.  M  Afar.  1776,]  he  did  not  pretend  that  he  himself  wat 
possessed  of  that  faculty.  —  Boswbll.  Notwithstanding  these 

Eiroofs,  the  Identity  of  Savage  and  ThaUa  hat  been  repeated 
)y  all  the  biogr^hers,  and  has  obtained  general  vogue.  It  is 
therefore  worth  while  to  add  the  decisive  fact,  that  if  Tkaka 
had  been  Savage,  Johnson  coold  never  have  admitted  into  his 
poem  two  lines  that  point  so  forcibly  at  the  drunken  fray,  in 
which  Savage  stabbed  a  Mr.  Sinclair,  for  which  he  wat  con- 
victed of  wmrder :  — 

**  Some  lyolic  drmnhird,  reeling  flrom  a  feast, 
Pro9oke»  a  broil,  and  atabu  you  In  a  Jett.** 

Mr.  Murphy  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  dlfficultiet  by  sup. 
posing  that  Savage*s  retirement  was  in  contemplation 
eighteen  months  before  It  was  carried  into  eflhct :  but  even 
If  this  were  true  (which  is  very  improbable),  it  would  not 
alter  the  /oeif — tbat  Z^ntfois  was  written  before  Johnson 
knew  Savage ;  and  that  one  of  the  severest  strokes  in  the 
satire  touched  Savage's  sorest  point.  —  Caoaia. 

*  Dr.  John  Douglas  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  but 
educated  at  St  Mary  Hall  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  (M.A. 
1743,  D.D.  17S8,)  and  owed  his  Orst  promotions  to  Lord  Bath 
(to  whose  son  he  had  been  tutor),  and  bis  literary  reputation 
to  his  detectloo  of  Lauder.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
in  1788,  and  translated  to  Salisbury  in  1791,  in  which  see  he 
died  in  1807.—  Caoaaa. 

'  James  Edward  Oglethorpe,  bom  in  1698,  wu  admitted 
of  C.  C.  C.  Oxford  In  1714  \  but  he  toon  after  entered  the 
armv,and  served  under  Prince  Eugene  against  the  Turks,  and 
in  aiter  life  used  to  affect  to  talk  slightlnglv  of  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  Hit  activity  in  tettlfng  the  colony  of 
Georgia  obtained  for  him  the  immortality  of  Fopc*s  cele- 
brated  pan^yrlc  :— 

**  One,  driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  soul. 
Shall  fly,  like  Oglethorpe,  f^om  pole  to  pole.** 
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remarkable  for  his  learning  and  taste,  as  for 
his  other  eminent  qualities ;  and  no  man  was 
more  prompt,  active,  and  generous,  in  en- 
couraging merit.  I  have  heard  Johnson  grate- 
fully acknowledge,  in  his  presence,  the  kind 
and  effecdial  support  which  he  gave  to  his 
'*  London,  **  though  unacquainted  with  its 
author. 

Pope,  who  then  fiUed  the  poetical  throne 
without  a  rival,  it  mav  reasonably  be  presumed, 
must  have  been  particularly  struck  by  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  such  a  poet ;  and  to  his  credit 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  his  feelings  and  con- 
duct on  the  occasion  were  candid  and  liberal. 
He  requested  Mr.  Richardson  \  son  of  the 
painter,  to  endeavour  to  find  out  who  this  new 
author  was.  Mr.  Richardson,  after  some  en- 
quiry, having  informed  him  that  he  had  dis- 
covered  only  that  his  name  was  Johnson,  and 
that  he  was  some  obscure  man,  Pope  said,  *^  He 
will  soon  be  dk/trri?-  We  shall  presently  see, 
from  a  note  written  by  Pope,  that  he  was  him- 
self afterwards  more  successful  in  his  enquiries 
than  his  friend. 

That  in  this  justly-celebrated  poem  ma^  be 
found  a  few  rhymes  which  the  critical  precision 
of  English  prcMody  at  this  day  would  disallow 
cannot  be  aenied ;  but  with  this  small  imper- 
fection, which  in  the  general  blaze  of  its  excel- 
lence is  not  perceived,  till  the  mind  has  sub- 
sided into  cool  attention,  it  is,  undoubtedly, 
one  of  the  noblest  productions  in  our  language, 
both  for  sentiment  and  expression.  The  nation 
was  then  in  that  ferment  against  the  court  and 
the  ministry,  which  some  years  after  ended  in 
the  downfall  of  Sir  Rob^  Walpole ;  and  it 
has  been  said,  that  Tories  are  Whigs  when  out 
of  place,  and  Whigs  Tories  when  in  place ;  so, 
as  a  Whig  administration  ruled  with  what  force 
it  could,  a  Tory  opposition  had  all  the  animation 
and  all  the  eloquence  of  resistance  to  power, 
aided  by  the  common  topics  of  patriotism, 
liberty,  and  independence  I  Accordingljr,  we 
find  in  Johnson*s  **  London  **  the  most  spirited 
invectives  against  tyranny  and  oppression,  the 
warmest  predilection  for  uis  own  country,  and 


In  1745  h«  wAi  promoted  to  the  rank  of  MjOor-Genert],  and 
had  a  command  during  the  Scotch  Rebellion,  In  the  coune 
of  which  he  waa,  toiay  the  beat  of  It,  unfortunate.  Though 
acquitted  bf  a  court  of  enquiry,  he  oerer  waa  afterward! 
employed.  He  sat  In  6ve  or  six  rarllaments,  and  was 
there  considered  as  a  hiah  Tory,  If  not  a  Jacobite :  to 
this  may,  perhaps,  he  referred  most  of  tho  particulars 
of  his  history  —  his  dislike  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
—  the  praises  of  Pope  ~  his  partiality  towards  Jcrfinson's 
political  poetry  — >  the  suspicion  of  not  having  done  his  best 
against  the  rebels  ~  and  the  **  neglect  **  of  the  court.  He 
died  aoth  June,  ITSft.  C.  I8S1.  I  And  in  llr.  Knox*s  '*Extra- 
^ffUttU  8iatt  Papen**  the  following  passage  on  Oele- 
fchorpe's  military  character ;  **  Nothlna  Is  more  easy  taui 
for  a  military  commander  at  a  distanoe  Irom  home  to  acquire 
a  high  reputation  for  skill  and  valour.  If  he  happens  to  be 
eonnected  with  an  Oppositloa  who  never  fkll  to  puff  off  his 
exploits,  while  the  ministers,  for  their  own  sakes,  are  silent 
oo  his  miscoodoct~so  it  Csred  with  Oglethorpe.'*  (Vol.  11. 
p.  is^.  Caown,  IMS. 

1  There  were  three  BJchardsons  known  at  this  period  in 
the  literary  world:  1st,  Jonathan  the  elder,  usually  ealled 
the  Painter,  though  he  waa  an  author  as  w«l  as  a  painter  \ 
he  died  hi  1745,  agsd  Mi  M,  Jooatban  the  younger,  who  Is 
the  perwm  mentlooed  In  the  test,  who  also  painted,  though 


the  purest  love  of  virtue ;  interspersed  with 
traits  of  his  own  particular  character  and  situ- 
ation, not  omitting  his  prejudices  as  a  **  true- 
born  Englishman,"^  not  only  against  foreiirn 
countries,  but  against  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
On  some  of  these  topics  I  shall  quote  a  few 
passages:  — 

**  The  cheated  natioD*8  happy  fiivVitos  see ; 
Mark  whom  the  great  caress,  who  frown  on  me.** 

**  Has  heaven  reserv'd,  in  pity  to  the  poor. 
No  pathless  waste,  or  undiscover*d  shore  ? 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main  ? 
No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaim*d  by  Spain  ? 
Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore, 
And  bear  Oppression's  insolence  no  more.** 

'*  How,  when  competitors  like  these  contend. 
Can  aurly  Virtue  hope  to  find  a  friend  ?  ** 

**  This  mournful  truth  is  every  where  confeaa*d. 
Slow  risks  worth,  bt  fotrrtt  DKrRsss'o  I  * 

We  maj  easily  conceive  with  what  feeling 
a  great  mmd  like  his,  cramped  and  galled  by 
narrow  circumstances,  uttered  this  last  linL\ 
which  he  nuirked  bv  capitals.  The  whole  of 
the  poem  is  eminently  excellent,  and  there  are 
in  it  such  proofs  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  of  a  mature  acauaintanoe  with  life,  as  can- 
not be  contemplatea  without  wonder,  when  we 
consider  that  he  was  then  only  in  his  twentv- 
ninth  year,  and  had  yet  been  so  little  in  tLe 
"  busy  haunts  of  men.  * 

Yet  while  we  admire  the  poetical  excellence 
of  this  poem,  candour  obliges  us  to  allow,  that 
the  flame  of  patriotism  and  zeal  for  popular  re- 
sistance with  which  it  is  fraught  had  no  ju.«t 
cause.  There  was,  in  truth,  no  ^^  oppression  ;*' 
the  ^  nation**  was  not  ^  cheated.**  Sir  Kol>ert 
Walpole  was  a  wise  and  a  benevolent  minuet er, 
who  thought  that  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  a  commercial  country  like  ours  woiud  U* 
best  promoted  by  peace,  which  he  accordingly 
muntained  with  credit,  during  a  very  Vn\^ 
period.  Johnson  himself  afterwards  [Od,  21. 
1773]  honestly  acknowledged  the  merit  of  \Va]- 
pole,  whom  he  called  ^  a  fixed  star;**  while  be 


not  as  a  profession,  and  who  published  several  works ,  hf 
died  In  1771.  aged  77 :  3d,  Smnucl,  the  author  of  the  c<  i«>- 
brated  novels.  He  was  by  trade  a  printer,  and  bad  th^  r«>4  xl 
sense  to  continue,  during  the  height  of  his  fiime,  h^s  atlcnt  <«i 
to  his  business.    He  dird  in  1761,  aged  7S.  — Caoasa. 

*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  froni  the  iniormatlon  of  the  youn^vr 
Richardson.  ~-  Boswbll. 

>  It  is,  however,  renuvkable,  that  he  uses  the  epithft* 
which  undoubtedly,  since  the  union  between  Rnaland  as*  t 
Scotland,  ought  to  deooosinate  the  natives  ol  both  parts  i«f 
our  island :  ^ 

*•  Was  early  Uught  a  Brfttm'i  right  to  prise.**^  Boaw  ill 

*  What  follows  will  show  that  Boswetl  himself  wa*  o' 
opinion  that  **LoiinoN"  was  dictated  rather  by  yiMithfui 
feeling,  somewhat  tniUfned  by  the  political  frensr  of  %\\* 
times,  than  by  any  **  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  anv 
"  mature  acquaintance  with  life.**  It  Is  rmnarkabl*  ti  *t 
Johnson,  who  was.  In  all  bis  latter  age,  the  most  consiant  mu>} 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  London,  should  have  tiecun  liii> 
with  this  liltter  and  yet,  oo  some  topics,  common •pUcr  Im. 
vectlve  against  it.  The  truth  is,  he  cared  comparattwly  in  tir 
about  the  real  merits  or  deflect*  of  the  minister  or  the  nrtrtk. 
poll*,  and  only  thooght  how  beat  to  amlM  bis  poem  sell.  -~ 
Caoasa 
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chaneterised  his  opponent,  Pitt,  as  ^  a  meteor.** 
But  Johnson*s  juyenile  poem  was  naturally  im- 
pregnated  with  the  fire  of  opposition,  and  upon 
erenr  aoconnt  was  uniyersailj  admired. 

Thooffh  thus  elevated  into  fame,  and  con- 
sdoas  of  uncovnmon  powers,  he  had  not  that 
bustling  confidence,  or,  I  may  rather  say,  that 
tnimated  ambition,  which  one  might  have  sup- 
posed would  haye  urged  him  to  endeavour  at 
raiog  in  life.  But  such  was  his  inflexible  dig- 
nity of  character,  that  he  could  not  stoop  to 
court  the  great ;  without  which,  hardly  any  man 
has  made  nis  way  to  a  high  station.'  He  could 
not  expect  to  produce  many  such  works  as  his 
"  LoDoon,"  and  he  felt  the  hardships  of  writing 
for  bread ;  he  was  therefore  willing  to  resume 
the  office  of  a  schoolmaster,  so  as  to  nave  a  sure, 
though  moderate,  income  for  his  life ;  and  an 
offer  being  made  to  him  of  the  mastership  of  a 
school',  provided  he  could  obtain  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  Dr.  Adams  was  applied  to,  by 
A  common  friend,  to  know  whether  that  could 
I  be  granted  him  as  a  favour  from  the  University 
!  of  Oxford.  But  though  he  had  made  such  a 
figure  in  the  literary  world,  it  was  then  thought 
too  great  a  favour  to  be  asked. 

Pooe,  without  any  knowledge  of  him  but 
fix)m  nis  **  London,"  recommen&d  him  to  Earl 


>  This  Menu  to  be  an  •rrooeous  and  raiflchieroiu  aatertlon. 
If  Mr.  Boawall,  bf  *  Mioopimg  to  court  ike  greats*  meant  bate 
flattaria  and  unworthy  compUancafl,  than  it  may  be  tafelj 
aMcntd  that  audi  arta  (whaterer  imall  iueceiaes  tbej  mar 
hart  had)  era  not  tboee  by  whfdi  men  have  riaen  to  A/m 
■farwiM.  Look  at  the  Inatancea  of  elevation  to  be  found  In 
Mr.  BorveD'a  own  work—  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Bork^  Mr.  Hamiltoii,  Sir  William  Jonea,  Lord  Lough- 
boniQgh.  Lonl  Thoiiow,  Lord  Stowell*  and  so  many  dlgni- 
Uries  of  the  law  and  the  church,  in  whose  society  Dr.  John- 
Mu  passed  his  later  days— >  with  what  can  tkev  be  cliarged 
vhkh  would  hatre  dlagraoed  Johnson  ?  Boswell,  it  may  be 
nspeded,  wrote  this  under  some  little  personal  dlsappolnt- 
nwat  in  his  own  courtship  of  the  ffreat,  which,  as  we  shall 
we,  often  tiaaes  bia  nvratlTe.  Jonnsoo's  own  opinions  on 
tbb  potait  wfU  be  found  under  Fd>.  1766,  and  Sept.  1777.  — 
Ctoaia. 

,  *  la  a  billec  written  by  Mr.  Pope  in  the  following  year, 
I  Uiii  ichool  is  said  to  haTo  been  in  Skroptkire ;  but  as  it 
,  appears  firom  a  letter  from  Earl  Gower,  that  the  trustees  of 
it««re  ''some  worthy  gentlemen  in  Johnson's  neighbour- 
iMod,**  I  In  my  first  cSliUon  suggested  that  Pope  must  have, 
bv  Bristake,  written  Shropshire,  instead  of  Staffordshire. 
But  I  have  since  been  obliged  to  Mr.  Spearing,  attorney-at- 
Isv.  for  the  following  Information :  —  **  Wuliam  Adams, 
fonnerty  citi»ni  and  naberdasher  of  London,  founded  a 
■clioal  at  Newport,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  by  deed  dated 
STth  of  November,  16S6,  by  which  he  granted  the  *  yearly 
ran  of  $iMtffpomm4*  to  socn  able  and  learned  schoolmaster, 
from  time  to  time,  being  of  godly  life  and  conversation,  who 
•hoold  have  been  edocatetf  at  one  of  the  Universities  of 
Oiftird  or  Cambridge,  and  bad  taken  the  demree  of  Master 
«f  Art$,  and  waa  well  read  in  the  Greek  and  Latiu  tongues, 
m  should  be  nominated  firom  time  to  time  by  the  said  Wil- 
liam Adams,  during  his  life,  and  alter  the  decease  of  the  said 
William  Adams  by  ttie  governors  (namely,  the  Blaster  and 
Wardens  of  the  Haberdashers*  Company  of  the  city  of 
LoQdOQ)  and  their  suceeasora.*  The  manor  and  lands  out 
of  which  the  revenues  fbr  the  maintenance  of  the  school 
«er»  to  issue  are  situate  at  Kni^Uom  and  Adbaston  in  the 
tommim  ^  St^gbri.*'  From  tlie  foregoing  account  of  this 
foaaaadoD,  particularly  the  circumstances  of  the  salary  being 
•iuy  pounds,  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  being  a 
rc^dsite  quallflcation  in  the  teacher.  It  seemed  prol>able  that 
tliis  »a»  the  school  in  contemplation ;  and  that  Lord  Gower 
cnoacewly  snppoaed  that  the  gentlemen  who  possessed  the 
^mds.  out  of  wnkh  the  revenues  Issued,  were  trustees  of  the 
dartty. 

Sucb  was  the  probable  coigeeture.    But  in  the  **  Gentle- 

■«B's  Mapaloe  *'  for  Bfay,  1793,  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr. 

Heoa,  one  of  the  masters  of  the  school  of  Appleby,  In 

Lnaicerabire,ln  whidb  he  writes  as  follows :  — 

"  I  compared  time  and  circunutance  together,  in  order  to 


Gk>wer',  who  endeayoured  to  procure  for  him 
a  d^apree  from  Dublin,  by  the  following  letter  to 
a  friend  of  Dean  Swift: — 

LORD  GOWER  TO 


**lVenthara,  Aug.  1. 1789. 

"  Srm,  —  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  (author  of  Lon- 
don, a  satire,  and  some  other  poetical  pieces,)  is  a 
native  of  this  countT,  and  much  respected  by  some 
worthy  gentlemen  m  bis  neighbourhood,  who  are 
trustees  of  a  charity-school  now  vacant ;  the  certain 
salary  is  sixy  pounds  a  year,  of  which  they  are 
desirous  to  make  him  master ;  but,  imfortunately, 
he  is  not  capable  of  receiving  their  bounty,  which 
wtnJd  make  him  happy  for  life,  by  not  being  a 
maHer  of  art» ;  which,  by  the  statutes  of  this  school, 
the  master  of  it  must  be. 

**  Now  these  gentlemen  do  me  the  honour  to 
think  that  I  have  interest  enough  in  you,  to  pre^ 
vail  upon  you  to  write  to  Dean  Swift,  to  persuade 
the  University  of  Dublin  to  send  a  diploma  to  me, 
constituting  this  poor  man  master  of  arts  in  their 
University.  They  highly  extol  the  man's  learning 
and  probity ;  and  will  not  be  persuaded,  that  the 
University  will  make  any  difficulty  of  conferring 
such  a  favour  upon  a  stranger,  if  he  is  recommended 
by  the  Dean.  They  say,  he  is  not  afraid  of  the 
strictest  examination,  though  he  is  of  so  long  a 
journey ;  and  will  venture  it,  if  the  Dean  thinks 

discover  whether  the  school  in  question  might  not  be  this 
of  Appleby.  Some  of  the  trustees  at  that  nerloa  were 
'  worthy  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Lichfield.* 
Appleby  itself  is  not  far  from  tne  neighbourhood  of  Lich- 
field :  the  salary,  the  degree  requisite,  together  with  the  time 
qf  eleetitmt  all  agreeing  with  the  statotea  of  Appleby.  The 
election,  as  said  In  the  letter,  *  coold  not  be  delayed  longer 
than  the  11th  of  next  month,'  which  was  the  llth  of  Sep- 
tember, Just  three  months  after  the  annual  audit-day  of 
Appleby  School,  which  is  always  on  the  llth  of  June ;  and 
the  statutes  enjoin,  me  rnUiu*  pneceptorum  elecHo  diutimB 
trAtu  memibtu  moraretmrt  Ac. 

"  These  I  thousht  to  be  convincing  proofs  that  my  con- 
jecture was  not  ill-founded,  and  that,  in  a  ftiture  ediUon  of 
that  book,  the  circumstance  might  be  recorded  as  iSsct. 

"  But  wlMt  banlfhes-every  shadow  of  doubt  is  the  Mhmte 
Book  of  the  school,  which  declares  the  head  mastership  to 
be  at  that  time  vacant.** 

1  cannot  omit  returning  thanks  to  this  learned  gentleman 
for  the  very  handsome  manner  in  which  he  has  in  that  letter 
beei}  so  cood  as  to  speak  of  this  work.  —  BoawsLL. 

Sir  Jonn  Hawkins  had  already  stated  the  school  to  have 
been  Appleby,  but  Mr.  Boswell  was  reluctant  to  have  any 
obligation  to  his  rival.  —  Crocbr. 

'  At  this  time  only  Lord  Gower.  It  seems  not  easy  to  re- 
concile Lord  Oowers  and  Pope's  letters,  and  Mr.  Boswell's 
account  of  this  transaction.  Lord  Gower's  letter  says  that  it 
is  written  at  the  request  of  some  Staffitrdekir*  neighbour*. 
Nothing  more  natural.  He  does  not  even  allude  to  Pope  ; 
and  certainly  it  would  have  been  most  extraordinary  that 
Pope,  the  dearest  Mend  of  Swift,  should  solicit  Lord  Gower 
to  ask  a  (kvour  of  the  Dean.  The  more  natural  supposition 
would  be,  that  Lord  Gower's  letter  was  addressed  to  Pope 
himself;  but  Pope  says  (see  post,  p.  41.)  that  he  wrote 
uniolicited  to  Lord  Gower  in  Johnson's  favour  for  a  school 
in  .Shromhire  ;  but  did  not  succeed.  He  makes  no  allusion 
to  Swift,  or  the  Master's  degree.  Lord  Gower's  letter  was 
first  published  with  the  date  of  1737,  then  with  that  of  1738, 
and,  finally,  as  of  1739.  The  first  of  these  dates  is  clearly 
wrong ;  the  latter,  1  suppose,  has  been  assigned  Arom  that  of 
Pope^s  note,  which  must  have  l)een  subsequent  to  May,  1789; 
but  that  note  does  not  say  how  long  before  It  was  written 
the  application  to  Lord  Gower  had  been  made.  In  short,  I 
cannot  reconcile  these  discrepancies,  but  by  the  unsatisfactory 
conjecture  that  Pope  had  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  Lord 
Gower;  that  Lord  Gower  was  willing  to  aaslst  Johnson, 
but  was  met  by  the  dtflicuUy  about  the  degree  of  A.M. :  and 
that  then  it  was  arranged  that  his  Ijordship  should  write  to 
Pope  such  a  letter  as  he  could  transmit  to  Swift.  The  matter 
Is  in  itself  of  no  Importance,  except  as  it  might  explain 
Johnson's  strong  dislike  both  of  Lord  Gower  and  Dean  Swift ; 
which  may  have  arisen  from  some  misapprehension  of  their 
share  in  this  disappointment.  —  Crokbr. 
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it  necessaiy  ;  choosing  rather  to  die  upon  the  road, 
than  be  ttarved  to  death  in  trandaiing  for  hook" 
BeUerti  which  has  been  his  only  subsistence  for 
some  time  past. 

**  I  fear  there  is  more  diflScultj  in  this  aSair 
than  those  good-natured  gentlemen  apprdiend; 
especially  as  their  election  cannot  be  delayed 
longer  than  the  eleventh  of  next  month.  If  you 
see  this  matter  in  the  same  light  that  it  appears  to 
me»  I  hope  you  will  bum  this,  and  pardon  me  for 
giving  you  so  much  trouble  about  an  impracticable 
thing ;  but,  if  you  think  there  is  a  probability  of 
obtaining  the  favour  asked,  I  am  sure  your  huma- 
nity, and  propensity  to  relieve  merit  in  distress, 
will  incline  you  to  serve  the  poor  man,  without 
my  adding  any  more  to  the  trouble  I  have  already 
given  you,  than  assuring  you  that  I  am,  with  great 
truth,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant,  Gowxa." 

It  was,  perhajM,  no  small  disappointment  to 
Johnson  tnat  this  respectable  application  had 
not  the  desired  effect;  jet  how  much  reason 
has  there  been,  both  for  himself  and  his  coim- 
tr^,  to  rejoice  that  it  did  not  succeed,  as  he 
might  probably  have  wasted  in  obscurity  those 
hours  m  which  he  afterwards  produced  his  in- 
comparable works. 

About  this  time  he  nuide  one  other  effort  to 
emancipate  himself  from  the  drudgery  of  author- 
ship. Ue  applied  to  Dr.  Adams,  to  consult  Dr. 
Snudbroke^  of  the  Commons,  whether  a  person 
might  be  permitted  to  practise  as  an  advocate 
there,  without  a  doctor*s  degree  in  civil  law. 
*^I  am,"  said  he,  ^*a  total  stranger  to  these 
studies ;  but  whatever  is  a  profession,  and  main- 
tains numbers,  must  be  within  the  reach  of 
common  abilities,  and  some  decree  of  industry.** 
Dr.  Adams  was  much  pleased  with  Johnson's 
design  to  employ  his  talents  in  that  manner, 
being  confident  he  would  have  attained  to  great 
eminence.  And,  indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  a 
man  better  qualified  to  make  a  distinguished 
figure  as  a  lawyer ;  for  he  would  have  brought 
to  his  profession  a  rich  store  of  various  know- 
ledge, an  uncommon  acuteness,  and  a  command 
of  language,  in  which  few  could  have  equalled, 
and  none  have  surpassed  him.  He  who  could 
display  eloquence  and  wit  in  defence  of  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  Mr. 
Wilkes's  election  for  Middlesex,  and  of  the 
unconstitutional  taxation  of  our  fellow-subjects 
in  America,  must  have  been  a  powerful  advo- 
cate in  any  cause.  But  here,  also,  the  want  of 
a  degree  was  an  insurmountable  bar. 

He  was,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of 


1  Richard  Smalbrok^,  LL.D.,  Mcond  ton  of  BUhop  Smml- 
brok«,  wlioM*  runlly  were  long  connected  witb  Llchtteld, 
died  the  senior  member  of  the  College  of  Adrocstee.  — 
Ckokkr. 

•  In  the  Weekly  MiMellanr,  Oct.  SI.  17IS.  there  appeared 
the  fcrflowing  adTertUement :  — 

"  Jiut  publUbed,  Prono««lt  for  printing  the  History  of  the 
CoaQdl  of  Trent,  transUted  from  the  lulian  of  Father  Paul 
SarpI ;  with  the  Aathor's  Life,  and  Notes  theological,  bis* 
torfcal,  and  critical,  from  the  French  edition  of  Dr.  Le 
Coarayer.  To  which  are  added,  Obsenratioos  on  the  His- 
tory, umI  Notes  and  Illustrations  from  rarious  Authors,  both 
printed  and  manuscript.  By  tt.  Johnson.  I.  The  work  will 
consist  of  two  hundred  sheets,  and  be  two  volumes  In  quarto. 


persevering  in  that  course,  into  whidi  he  had 
been  forced;  and  we  find  that  his  proposal  from 
Greenwich  to  Mr.  Cave,  for  a  translation  of 
Father  Paul  Sarpi*s  History,  was  accepted.' 

Some  sheets  of  this  translation  were  printed 
ofi^  but  the  desiffn  was  dropped ;  for  it  happened 
oddlj  enough,  Siat  another  person  of  the  name 
of  Samuel  Johnson,  librarian  of  St.  Martin's  in 
the  Fields,  and  curate  of  that  parish,  enga^i'd 
in  the  same  undertaking,  and  was  patroni^  by 
the  cler^,  particularly  by  Dr.Pearoe,  after- 
wards Bi^op  of  Rochester.  Several  light  skir- 
mishes passed  between  the  rival  tranwitors,  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  day ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  they  destroved  «ich  other,  for  neither 
of  them  went  on  with  the  work.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  able  performance  of  that 
celebrated  genius  Fra  Paolo,  lost  the  advanta<re 
of  being  incorporated  into  British  literature  b  j 
the  masterly  hand  of  Johnson. 

I  have  in  my  possession,  by  the  favour  of 
Mr.  John  Kichols,  a  paper  in  Johnson*s  hand- 
writing, entitled  '*  Account  between  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Cave  and  Samuel  Johnson,  in  relation  to 
a  version  of  Father  Paul,  &c,  begun  August 
the  2d,  1738 ;"  by  which  it  appears,  that  from 
that  dav  to  the  21st  of  April,  1739,  Johnson 
received  for  Uus  work  49/.  7s.  in  sums  of  one, 
two,  three,  and  sometimes  four  guineas  at  a 
time,  most  frequently  two.  And  it  is  curious 
to  observe  the  minute  and  scrupulous  accuracy 
with  which  Johnson  had  pasted  upon  it  a  slip 
of  paper,  which  he  has  entitled  '*  Small  ac- 
count,** and  which  contains  one  article,  ^  Sept. 
9th,  Mr.  Cave  kid  down  2«.  6<f.**  There  is  nib- 
joined  to  this  account,  a  list  of  some  subscribers 
to  the  work,  partly  in  Johnson*s  handwritin;;, 
partly  in  that  of  another  person;  and  there 
follows  a  leaf  or  two  on  which  are  written  a 
number  of  characters  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  short-hand,  which,  perhims,  Johnson 
was  then  trying  to  learn. 

JOHNSON  TO  CAVR 

**  Wednaadaj.  [Auf.  or  Sept.  173«.] 
**  Sib,  —  I  did  not  care  to  detain  your  aenrant 
while  I  wrote  an  answer  to  your  letter,  in  which 
you  aeem  to  insinuate  that  I  had  promised  mure 
than  I  am  ready  to  perform.  If  I  have  raivxl 
your  eipectations  by  any  thing  that  may  have 
escaped  my  memory,  I  am  sorry ;  and  if  you  n*- 
mind  me  of  it,  shall  thank  you  for  the  fiirour.  If 
I  made  fewer  alterations  than  usual  in  the  I>«bati'*^> 
it  was  only  because  there  appeared,  and  still  a\* 


printed  on  food  paper  and  letter.  9.  The  price  will  l>o  i*-* 
each  Tolume.  to  be  pakL  half  a  gnlnea  at  the  delirery  •>(  >!■.- 
flrtt  Tolume.  and  the  rest  at  the  dellrerj  of  the  lecond  voluiMt 
In  aheetf.  Two-pence  to  be  abated  for  every  sheet  lef>  tii  kn 
two  hundred.  It  may  be  had  on  a  large  paper.  In  Oitiv 
volnmet,  at  the  price  of  three  fulneat ;  one  to  be  paid  sit  ihr 
time  of  mbtcribinc,  another  at  the  delivery  of  the  Artt,  4ukI 
the  rest  at  the  delivery  of  the  other  vohtmea.  The  work  u 
now  In  the  prett,  and  will  be  diligently  protecuted.  9uS- 
•criptloni  are  taken  in  by  Mr.  Dodsley  In  Pall  Mall,  Mr.  K>. 
vingtoo  In  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  by  R.Cave  at  St.  John's 
gate,  and  the  Translator,  at  Na  6.  in  Castle  Street,  by  Caveo- 
«llsh  Square.'*— Boiw ILL. 
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pean  to  be^  kn  need  of  alteration.  The  venes  to 
LmIj  FUebnee  >  may  be  had  when  you  please, 
for  jou  knov  that  such  a  subject  neither  deserves 
much  thought  nor  requires  it. 

«•  The  Chinese  Stories'  may  be  had  folded  down 
when  you  please  to  send,  in  which  I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  you  desired  any  alterations  to  be  made. 

**  An  answer  to  another  query  I  am  very  willing 
to  write,  and  had  consulted  with  you  about  it  last 
night,  if  there  had  been  time ;  for  I  think  it  the 
most  proper  way  of  inriting  such  a  correspondence 
SI  may  be  an  adrantage  to  the  paper,  not  a  load 
upon  it. 

**  As  to  the  Priie  Yersea^  a  backwardness  to  d^ 
tennine  their  degrees  of  merit  is  not  peculiar  to 
ine»  Tou  may,  if  you  please,  still  have  what  I 
can  say ;  but  1  shall  engage  with  little  spirit  in  an 
aflbir,  whieh  I  shall  hardfy  end  to  my  own  satisfiio- 
tion,  and  eertaitUf  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
parties  concerned. ' 

**  As  to  Father  Paul,  I  have  not  yet  been  just 
to  my  proposal,  but  have  met  with  impediments, 
which,  I  hope,  are  now  at  an  end ;  and  if  you  6nd 
the  progress  hereafter  not  such  as  you  have  a  right 
to  expect,  you  can  easily  stimulate  a  negligent 
tnuislator. 

*  If  any  or  all  of  these  have  contributed  to  your 
discontent,  I  will  endeavour  to  remove  it ;  and  de- 
sire you  to  propose  the  question  to  which  you  wish 
for  an  answer.     I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

**  Sak.  Jobmsom." 


JOHNSON  TO  CAVE. 

[Sept.  17S8.] 

**  Sia,  —  1  am  pretty  much  of  your  opinion,  that 
the  Commentary  cannot  be  prosecuted  with  any 
appearance  of  success ;  for  as  the  names  of  the 
authors  eoncemed  arc  of  more  weight  in  the  per- 
ibrmance  than  ita  own  intrinsic  merit,  the  public 
will  be  soon  satisfied  with  it.  And  I  think  the 
Examen  ahould  be  pushed  forward  with  the  ut- 
most expedition.  Thus,  *  This  day,  &c  an  Examen 
of  Mr.  Pope's  Essay,  &e, ;  containing  a  succinct 
Aoeount  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mr.  Leibnitz  on  the 
System  of  the  Fatalists,  with  a  Confutation  of  their 
Opinions,  and  an  Illustration  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Free  Will  *  (with  what  else  you  think  proper). 

"  It  will,  above  all,  be  necessary  to  take  notice, 
that  it  b  a  thing  distinct  from  the  Commentary. 

"  I  was  so  fiur  from  imagining  they  stood  still  \ 


I  Tbev  apfMared  lo  the  OemtUnuM**  Magaatiiu  of  Sept. 
17»,  with  this  title:  —  **  Venes  to  Lady  F- ,  at  Bary 

AuilCi.*'  _  BOSWBLL. 

h  11  mm  quite  unhitelUgible  how  theia  six  silly  lines 
ihooU  be  tlM  praductioD  of  Johnsoa ;  the  last  of  them  li — 

**Tboa  seem'it  st  once,  bright  Nymph,  a  Miue  and 
Onm!" 
TUfl  **  K^tmpk^  Ifawr,  and  Oraee"  was  a  widow  Evert,  who, 
fn  the  preeeoinf  November,  had,  at  the  age  of  88,  re^roarried 
Sir  Cordcll  FIrebraee.  She  tubiequently  married  Mr.  Camp- 
bdU  mde  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  aod  died  in  1783.  Tae 
PMrage,  into  wliich  her  aUiaaoe  with  Mr.  Campbell  has 
tatmdiieed  her,  qaotes  Dr.  Johnion  as  evidence  of  her 
heamiif,  JohiMon,  I  tuppose,  never  uw  her ;  the  lines  (if 
hit  at  all)  were  made,  we  tee,  to  order,  and  probably  paid 
for.  —  Caoasa. 

*  Da  HaUe'i  Deter! ptlmi  of  Chfaia  wat  then  publlthinc  by 
Mr.  Cave,  in  weekly  nnmbert,  whence  Johnion  wat  to  telect 
ptecct  for  the  embellithnent  of  the  Magaxine.  —  NicHoLt. 


that  I  conceived  them  to  have  a  good  deal  before- 
hand, and  therefore  waa  less  anxious  in  providing 
them  more.  But  if  ever  they  stand  still  on  my 
account,  it  must,  doubtless,  be  charged  to  me ; 
and  whatever  else  shall  be  reasonable,  I  shall  not 
oppose ;  but  beg  a  suspense  of  judgment  till  morn- 
ing, when  I  must  entreat  you  to  send  me  a  dozen 
proposals  ',  and  you  shall  then  have  copy  to  spare. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours,  impranaus,         Sam.  Johnson.** 

*<  Pray  muster  up  the  proposals  if  you  can,  or 
let  the  boy  recall  them  from  the  booksellers.** 

But  although  he  corresponded  with  Mr.  Cave 
concerning  a  iranslaiian  of  Crousaz's  Examen 
of  Pope*8  *^  Essay  on  Man,**  and  gave  advice  as 
one  anxious  for  its  success,  I  was  long  ago  con- 
vinced by  a  perusal  of  the  Preface,  that  this 
trandaiion  was  erroneously  ascribed  to  him ; 
and  I  have  found  this  point  ascertained,  beyond 
all  doubt,  by  the  following  article  in  Dr.  Birch*s 
manuscripts  in  the  Britiw  Museum :  — 

«<  ElissB  Carters,  S.  P.  D.  Thomas  Birch. 
Versionem  tuam  Esaminis  Crousasiani  jam  perlegi. 
Summam  styli  et  elegantiam,  et  in  re  difficillima 
proprietatem>  admiratus.  Dabam  Novemb.  27^. 
1738.**  • 

Indeed,  Mrs.  Carter  has  lately  acknowledged 
to  Mr.  Seward,  that  she  was  the  translator  of 
the  '*  Examen.** 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Johnson*s  last  quoted 
letter  to  Mr.  Cave  concludes  with  a  fair  con- 
fession that  be  had  not  a  dinner ;  and  it  is  no 
less  remarkable  that,  though  in  this  state  of 
want  himself,  his  benevolent  heart  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  necessities  of  an  humble  labourer 
in  literature,  as  appears  fh>m  the  very  next 
letter :  — 

JOHNSON  TO  CAVE. 

[No  date.] 
'*  Dear  Sia,  —  Tou  may  remember  I  have  for- 
merly talked  with  you  about  a  mUitary  Dictionary. 
The  eldest  Mr.  Macbean  \  who  was  with  Mr. 
Chambers,  has  very  good  materials  for  such  a  work, 
which  I  have  seen,  and  will  do  it  at  a  very  low 
rate.'  I  think  the  terms  of  war  and  navigation 
might  be  comprised,  with  good  explanations,  in  one 
8vo.  pica,  which  he  is  willing  to  do  for  twelve 
shillings  a  sheet,  to  be  made  up  a  guinea  at  the 


s  The  premium  of  forty  poondi  proposed  for  the  best  poem 
on  the  Dlrlne  Attributes  It  here  alluded  to.  >-  Nichols. 

*  The  compositors  in  the  printing^olBoe,  who  waited  for 
comf.  —  NiCHOU. 

*  As  Johnion  seems  to  ask  for  these  pnwoMZff,  as  aflbrding 
him  a  pecuniary  resource,  ther  must  have  oeen  the  proposals 
for  the  large  paper  of  the  translation  of  Father  Paul,  for  wlilch, 
as  we  have  Just  seen,  one  guinea  was  payable  at  the  time  of 
subscribing.  —  Caoasa. 

*  Birch  HSS.  Brit.  Mas.  4338.— Boowbll.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Miss  Carter  was  the  translator  of  the  Examt», 
but  Johnson  seems  to  hare  been  busy  with  another  worlc 
of  the  same  author  on  the  same  subject—**  a  distinct  thing,** 
as  he  calls  it— vis.  Croosas's  CommemUuy  oo  the  khbk 
Kesnel's  translation  of  the  Et$ay  on  Mam  s  an  anon  jmous 
translation  of  which  was  published  in  1741,  and  quoted  in 
the  QentlemaM*»  Magmtine  for  1743.  —  Caossa. 

7  See  pew/.  April  1781,  and  36.  June,  1738.~C. 

*  This  booli  was  published.  —  Boswbll. 
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aeoond  improiioa.  If  you  think  on  it,  I  will 
wait  on  you  with  him.  I  sm.  Sir,  your  humble 
•errant,  Sam.  Johnsox. 

*'  Pray  lend  me  Top«el  on  Animals.'* 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  this  Mr. 
Macbean  was  a  native  of  Scotland.* 

In  the  **Gentleman*8  Magazine**  of  this  year, 
Johnson  ffave  a  Life  of  FaUier  Paul* ;  and  he 
wrote  the  Preface  to  the  volumeti  which,  though 
preyed  to  it  when  bound,  is  always  published 
with  the  appendix,  and  is  there&re  the  last 
composition  belon^g  to  it.  The  ability  and 
nice  adaptation  with  which  he  could  draw  up 
a  prefatory  address  was  one  of  his  peculia^ 
excellencies. 

It  appears,  too,  that  he  paid  a  friendly  at- 
tention to  Mrs.  Elizabetli  Carter ;  for  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Caye  to  Dr.  Birch,  November  28.  this 
year,  I  find  *'  Mr.  Johnson  advises  Miss  G.  to 
undertake  a  translation  of  Boetkius  de  Con»^ 
because  there  is  prose  and  verse,  and  to  put 
her  name  to  it  when  published."  This  advice 
was  not  followed;  probably  from  an  appre- 
hension that  the  work  was  not  sufficiently  po- 
pular for  an  extensive  sale.  How  well  John- 
son himself  could  have  executed  a  translation 
of  this  philosophical  poet  we  may  judge  from 
the  following  specimen,  which  he  has  given  in 
the  "  Rambler  *  {Motto  to  No.  7.)  :  — 
**  O  qui  perpetuA  mundum  ratione  gubernas, 

Terrarum  coelique  sator  t 

Disjiee  terrene  nebulas  et  pondera  molis, 
Atque  tuo  splendore  mica  1  Tu  namque  serenum, 
Tu  requiet  tranquilla  piia.     Te  cemere  finis, 
Principiuro,  vector,  dux,  lemita,  terminus,  idem." 

**  O  Thou  whose  power  o*er  moving  worlds  presides, 
Whose  voice  created,  and  whose  wisdom  guides. 
On  darkling  man  in  pure  effulgence  shine. 
And  cheer  the  clouded  mind  with  light  divine. 
'Us  thine  alone  to  calm  the  pious  breast. 
With  silent  confidence  and  holy  rest ; 
From  thee,  great  God  1  we  spring,  to  thee  we 

tend, 
Flath,  motive,  guides  original,  and  end  I  ** 


>  Mr.  Boswell  is  gisd  to  raeord  that  Johnson*!  national 
pr^odicm  dtd  not  prev«9t  hl«  employing  and  recommending 
a  Scotchman ;  bat  I  •lupcct  Johnton's  prejudica  against  the 
Scotch  wa«  of  a  later  date.    See  poat,  p.  02.  n.  I  —  Crokkk. 

*  Mr.  Botwell  here  confoands  the  reari  1788  and  1799. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  epigram  to  Elh/a  (Miu  Carter)  were  In 
the  Magasine  for  April  1738 ;  and  another  In  July  to  the  same 
lady,  on  gathering  lanrel*  In  Pope's  garden.  Is  no  doubt  his. 

**  Biytioe  PopI  dura  lodit  laU  per  hortoe. 
En  avtda  lauros  carpit  Elisa  manu, 
NH  opus  est  furto.    Lauros  tlM,  dulds  EUsa, 
SI  neget  opCatas  Popus,  Apollo  dalj^t." 

**  In  pope's  Elyslan  scenes  Eliia  roves. 
And  spoils  with  greedy  hands  his  laurel  groves ; 
A  needless  theft  —a  laurel  wreath  to  thee 
Should  Pope  deny,  Apollo  would  decree.  —  C. 

Johnson  nav  have  ae«ompanied  his  young  friend  to  Twicken- 
ham,  and  witnessed  the  incident.  The  same  year's  Mags- 
sine  also  contains  the  celebrated  Latin  epigram  (not  noticed 
by  Boswell  n.  "  To  a  Lady  ( Miss  Maria  Aston)  who  spoke  In 
Ilafeoce  of  Liberty,"  the  neatest  of  Johnson's  couplcU. 


Liber  ut  esse  Teliss  suaslsti  pulcra  Maria. 
Ut  reanenm  liber,  pulcra  Maria  rale  1 

■*  You  wish  me,  fair  Maria,  to  be  free ; 
Then,  fair  Maria,  I  must  fly  from  thee.  —  C. 

and  a  Greek  epigram  to  "  Dr.  DIrch."    I  can  And  In  the 


In  1789,  beside  the  asnatance  which  he  gare 
to  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  his  writbgs  in 
the  '^Gentleman's  AUi^azine'*  were  *«The  Life 
of  BoerhaaTe,***  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  he  discoyers  that  loye  of  chemistry  which 
neyer  forsook  him ;  ^  An  Appeal  to  the  Public 
in  Behalf  of  the  Editor  ;** f  '« An  Address  to 
the  Reader  ;**!  **  An  Epigram  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin  to  Eliza*"  (*)*,  and  also  English  Verses 
to  her  (')♦;  and  "A  Greek  Epigram  to  Dr. 
Birch.***  It  has  been  erroneously  supposed 
that  an  essay  published  in  that  Mi^razine  this 
year,  entitled  ^  The  Apotheosis  of  Milton,**  was 
written  bj  Johnson ;  and  on  that  supposition 
it  has  been  improperly  inserted  in  the  edition 
of  his  works  by  tjbe  booksellers,  after  his  de- 
cease. Were  tnere  no  positiye  testimony  as  to 
this  point,  the  style  of  the  performance,  and 
the  name  of  Shakspeare  not  beinff  mentioned 
in  an  Essay  professedly  reviewing  Uie  principal 
English  poets,  would  ascertain  it  not  to  be  the 
production  of  Johnson.  But  there  is  here  no 
occasion  to  resort  to  internal  evidence ;  for  my 
Lora  Bishop  of  Salisbury  ^Dr.  Douglas)  has 
assured  me,  that  it  was  written  by  Guthrie. 
His  separate  publications  were,  ^  A  Complete 
Vindication  or  the  Licensers  of  the  Stage,  from 
the  malicious  and  scandalous  Aspersions  of  Mr. 
Brooke  \  Author  of  Gustavus  Vasa,**  *  being  an 
ironical  attack  upon  them  for  their  suppression 
of  that  Tragedy ;  and  "  Marmor  Norfolciense  ^; 
or,  an  Essay  on  an  ancient  prophetical  Inscrip- 
tion,  in  monkish  Rhyme,  lately  discovered  near- 
Lynne,  in  Norfolk,  by  Probus  Britannicus."  * 
In  this  performance,  he,  in  a  feigned  inscrip- 
tion,  supposed  to  have  been  found  in  Korfolk, 
the  county  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  the 
obnoxious  prime  minister  of  this  country,  in- 
veighs against  the  Brunswick  succession,  and 
the  measures  of  government  consequent  xk\Km 
it.  To  this  supposed  prophecy  he  added  a 
Commentary,  making  each  expression  apply  to 
the  times,  with  warm  anti-Hanoverian  zo^. 

This  anonymous  pamphlet,  I  believe,  did  not 


Magasine  for  1739  but  ono  copy  of  Enffllsh  rerses  to  F.ht^. 
They  are  In  December,  and  signed  Amaslos,  a  signaiurr  u»  J 
by  Dr.  Swan,  the  translator  of  Sydenham,  and  by  CoHin*  u|>.ii) 
one  orcasloo  in  the  same  mansine.  —  Caosta. 

*  And,  probably,  the  following  Latin  epigram  to  Dr. 
Birch:  — 

"  In  BiBcaiuM. 

"  Arte  noT&  rarAque  fide  perscripseiat  ansae 
Birchius  ^rrglos  claramie  g«*sta  vlrum. 
Hunc  oculis  veri  Faotrix  iustrarit  arutis, 
Kt  placido  tandem  hcc  edidit  ore,  Dea : 
*  Perte  modo,  atque  toas  ollm  post  fUnera  laodes 
Qui  scrlbat  neritas  Birchhu  alter  erit.* " 

TUs  is  a  version  of  his  Greek  eplcram  In  the  precrfl'iif 
Magaxlne.  and  he  had  followed  his  Creek  epigram  on  I.itza 
with  a  Latin  paraphrase  In  the  same  style  as  this.  ->  Caokra 
4  Henry  Brooke,  the  author  of  the  celH>ral«d  ni>«rl  <>f 
Tk*  Fool  qf  QuaiOg.  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  In  173m.  hit 
tragniy  of  Oustavus  Vasa  was  rehearsed  at  Drury  Lane  ;  but. 
it  being  supposed  to  tatiriii*  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  an  or^U-r 
came  ffom  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  prohibit  its  appearsjf  f 
This,  however,  did  Brooke  no  iiOury.  as  he  was  encourairt^l 
to  publish  the  play  by  a  subscriptioii.  which  amounted  t-i 
8MV.    He  dird  In  ifn.  -  CaoRaa. 

*  The  mention  of  this  pasquinade  In  Pope's  ondaCM  n**r 
(p.  41.)  makes  It  worth  rshlle  to  notice  thai  It  semiu  to  have 
boon  printed  in  HUjr.  173U.— CaoKM. 
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make  so  mach  noise  as  was  expected^  and, 
therefore,  had  not  a  yery  extensive  circulation. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  relates,  that  ^  warrants  were 
issued,  and  messengers  employed  to  apprehend 
the  author;  who,  though  he  had  forborne  to 
subscribe  his  name  to  Sie  pamphlet,  the  Tisil- 
ftooe  of  those  in  pursuit  of  him  had  discoyerea :  ** 
and  we  are  informed,  that  he  lay  concealed  in 
Lambeth-marsh  till  the  scent  idlter  him  grew 
cold.  This,  however,  is  altogether  wiwout 
foundation ;  for  Mr.  Steele,  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury,  who,  amidst  a  variety  of 
important  business,  politely  obliged  me  with 
his  attention  to  my  enquiry,  informed  me,  that 
**  he  directed  every  possible  search  to  be  made 
in  the  records  of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary 
of  State's  Office,  but  could  find  no  trace  what- 
erer  of  any  warrant  having  been  issued  to  ap- 
prehend the  author  of  this  pamphlet.*' 

^  Marmor  Norfolciense"  oecame  exceedingly 
M^arce,  so  that  I,  for  many  years,  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  procure  a  copy  of  it.^  At  last  I  was 
indebted  to  the  nudlce  of  one  of  Johnson's 
numerous  petty  adversaries,  who,  in  1775,  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  it,  "  with  Notes  and  a 
Dedication  to  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  by  Tri- 
Uunus;**  in  which  some  puny  scribbler  invi- 
<Uously  attempted  to  found  upon  it  a  charge  of 
inconsistency  against  its  author,  because  he  had 
accepted  <^  a  pension  from  his  present  Ma- 
jesty, and  had  written  in  support  of  the  mea- 
rares  of  government.  As  a  mortification  to 
vuch  impotent  malice,  of  which  there  are  so 
many  instances  towards  men  of  eminence,  I 
un  bappy  to  relate,  that  this  teban  imbeUe  did 
not  rttcn  its  exalted  object,  till  about  a  year 
liter  it  thus  appeared,  when  I  mentioned  it  to 
hiffl,  supposing  that  he  knew  of  the  republi- 
(nitioQ.  To  my  surprise,  he  had  not  yet  heard 
</it  He  reqnestea  me  to  go  directly  and  get 
it  for  him,  which  I  did.  He  looked  at  it  and 
Uughed,  and  aeemed  to  be  much  diverted  with 
the  feeble  efforts  of  his  unknown  adversary, 
whOf  I  hope,  is  alive  to  read  this  account. 


<  The  fsKripdoD  and  the  trantlaHoo  of  It  are  preeerred  In 
tta«  InmAim  MagoKhu  Un  the  year  1739,  p.  944.  —  Boiwbll. 


Of  Ibcae  two  tatirical  pamphlets,  Hawklni  obierret  that 
"  tlwf  Replay  neither  learning  nor  wit,  nor.  Indeed,  any  ray 
(<  (h^  aothof*!  aeottti ;  and  were  prompted  by  the  principle 
Mhkh  Jehaeoo  frequently  deciarea  to  oe  the  only  true  ge- 
wtw  votive  to  wrmng.  namely,  pecuniary  profit.  He  was 
^rYvr  irreedy  of  money,  but  without  money  could  not  be  stimu. 
I«u4  to  wfkeL  Yet  was  he  not  so  hidlfferent  to  the  subjects 
(hM  be  was  remested  to  write  on,  as  at  any  time  to  abandon 
"•Imt  his  nUfpotu  or  political  prindplea.  He  would  no  more 
haff«  pot  IiIb  naoie  to  an  Arian  or  Socinlan  tract  than  to  a  de- 
<"««  «f  Athehm.  At  the  time  when  Faetiom  Detected  came 
«tt>  a  pmphlet  of  which  the  late  Lord  Bgmoot  Is  now 
viderstood  to  have  been  the  author.  Osborne,  the 
.  htUL  out  to  him  a  strong  temptation  to  aniwer'it, 
•^adi  hereltaaed,  being  eoUTinced,  as  he  assured  me,  that  the 
^vn  ocNMaincd  in  It  was  made  good,  and  that  the  argument 
r'^aded  tbereoo  was  unanswersole.  The  trutfi  Is,  that  John. 
•^'«  ftotttloil  prcjodiees  were  a  mist  that  the  eye  of  his  Judg- 
»«tc— id  not  penetrate :  in  all  the  measures  of  Walpole's 
lisaiMuuil,  be  could  see  nothing  right ;  nor  could  he  be  con- 
^^acei.  is  hb  tnreetlres  against  a  standing  army,  as  the  Jaco- 
Lact  ifttttd  to  can  it,  that  the  peasantry  of  a  country  was 
^  m  ademale  deiBenoe  uainst  an  Invasion  of  it  by  an  armed 
Mnx.  Be  alasost  asserted  In  terms,  that  the  succession  to  the 
er.i««  faaA  been  Olcgally  interrupted,  and  that  from  whig 
r"''ttn  aooe  of  the  benefits  of  government  oould  be  expecte£ 
I  r.i«  hence  U  appears,  and  to  his  honour  be  it  siud,  his 


"  Now,"  said  he,  "  here  is  somelMody  who  thinks 
he  has  vexed  me  sadly ;  yet,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  you,  you  rogue,  1  should  probably  never 
have  seen  it."  • 

As  Mr.  Pope's  note  concerning  Johnson,  al- 
luded to  in  a  former  page,  refers  both  to  his 
*•  London,"  and  his  **  Marmor  Norfolciense,"  I 
have  deferred  inserting  it  till  now.  I  am  in- 
debted for  it  to  Dr.  Percy,  the  bishop  of  Dro- 
more,  who  permitted  me  to  copy  it  from  the 
original  in  his  possession.  It  was  presented  to 
his  lordship  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  whom 
it  was  given  by  the  son  of  "Mr.  Richardson  the 

Cter,  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  I 
i  transcribed  it  with  minute  exactness,  that 
the  peculiar  mode  of  writing,  and  imperfect 
spelling  of  that  celebrated  poet,  may  be  exhi- 
bited to  the  curious  in  literature.  It  justifies 
SwifVs  epithet  of  "  paper-sparing  Pope,"  '  for 
it  is  written  on  a  slip  no  larger  tmm  a  common 
message-card,  and'  was  sent  to  Mr.  Richardson, 
along  with  the  imitation  of  Juvenal. 

"  This  is  imitated  by  one  Johnson  who  put  in 
for  A  Public-school  in  Shropshire,  but  was  disap- 
pointed. He  has  an  infirmity  of  the  convulsive 
kind,  that  attacks  him  sometimes,  so  as  to  make 
Him  a  sad  Spectacle.^  Mr.  P.  from  the  merit  of 
This  Work  which  wba  all  the  knowledge  he  had  of 
Him*  endeavour*d  to  serve  Him  without  his  own 
application ;  &  wrote  to  my  L**.  gore,  but  he  did 
not  succeed.  Mr.  JohnfK)n  published  aflerw<>*. 
another  Poem  in  Latin  with  Notes  the  whole  very 
numerous  call'd  the  Norfolk  Prophecy.        P." 

Johnson  had  been  told  of  this  note ;  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  informed  him  of  the  compli- 
ment which  it  contained,  but,  from  delicacy, 
avoided  showing  him  the  paper  itself.  When 
Sir  Joshua  observed  to  Jomison  that  he  seemed 
very  desirous  to  see  Pope's  note,  he  answered, 
**\Vho  would  not  be  proud  to  have  such  a  man 
as  Pope  so  solicitous  in  inquiring  about  him  ?" 

The  infinnity  to  which  Mr.  Pope  ^udes,  ap- 
peared to  me  also,  as  will  be  herei^ler  observ^ 


principles  co-operated  with  his  necessities,  and  prostitution 
of  his  talents  could  not,  in  justice,  be  Imputed  to  him."— 
Li/t,  78.  84.  —  CaoKBB. 

s  **  Get  all  jour  verses  printed  fair, 

Then  let  them  well  be  dried  ; 
And  Curil  muit  have  a  special  care 
To  leave  the  margin  wide. 


Pope; 


Lend  these  to  paoer-tparing 

And  when  he  sits  to  write. 
No  letter  with  an  envelope 

Could  give  him  more  delight." 

Admee  to  Grub-Street  Writers. 

The  original  MS.  of  Pope's  Homer  (preserved  in  the  British 
Museum)  is  almost  entirely  written  on  the  covers  of  letters, 
and  sometimes  between  the  lines  of  the  letters  themselves.^ 
Nichols. 

<  It  is  clear  that,  as  Johnion  advanced  in  life,  these  convul- 
sive inflrmlties,  part  no  doubt  of  his  hereditanr  disease,  though 
never  entirety  absent,  were  so  far  sul)dued,  that  he  could 
not  be  called  a  tad  tpedaeie.  We  have  seen  that  he  was  re- 
jected from  two  schools  on  account  of  these  distortions,  which 
in  his  latter  years  were  certainly  not  violent  enough  to  excite 
disgust.  —  CaoKsa. 

»  This  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  story  (ontf,  p.  1.^. 
n.  7.)  of  Pope's  high  approbation  of  Johnion's  translation 
of  his  Meuiah.  —  CaoKEa. 
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to  be  of  the  convulsive  kind,  and  of  tbe  nature 
of  that  distemper  called  StjVitus^s  dance  ;  and 
in  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  the  descrip- 
tion which  Sydenham  gives  of  that  disease. 
'^This  disorder  is  a  kind  of  convulsion.  It 
manifests  itself  by  halting  or  unsteadiness  of 
one  of  the  le^s,  which  the  patient  draws  tSber 
him  like  an  idiot.  If  the  hand  of  the  same  side 
be  applied  to  the  breast,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  body,  he  cannot  keep  it  a  moment  in  the 
same  posture,  but  it  will  be  drawn  into  a  dif- 
ferent one  by  a  convulsion,  notwithstanding  all 
his  efforts  to  the  contrary/'  Sir  Joshua  Key- 
nolds,  however,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
favoured  me  with  the  following  Paper. 


**  Thoae  notions  or  tricks  of  Dr.  Jobnaon  are 
improperly  called  convulsiona.  He  oould  sit  mo- 
tionleas,  when  he  was  told  so  to  do,  as  well  as  any 
other  man.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  proceeded  from 
a  habit '  which  he  had  indulged  himself  in,  of  ac* 
companytng  his  thoughts  with  certain  untoward 
actions ;  and  those  actions  always  appeared  to  me 
•B  if  they  were  meant  to  reprobate  some  part  of  his 
past  conduct.  Whenever  he  was  not  engaged  in 
conversation,  such  thoughts  were  sure  to  rush  into 
his  mind ;  and,  for  this  reason,  any  company,  any 
employment  whatever,  he  preferred  to  being  idone* 
The  great  business  of  his  life  (he  said)  was  to 
escape  from  htmsel£  This  disposition  he  considered 
as  the  disease  of  his  mind,  which  nothing  cured 
but  company. 

<*  One  instance  of  his  absence  and  particularity, 
as  it  is  characteristic  of  the  man,  may  be  worth 
relating.  When  he  and  I  took  a  Journey  together 
into  the  West,  we  visited  the  late  Mr.  Bankes,  of 
Dorsetshire ' ;  the  conversation  turning  upon  pic- 
tures, which  Johnson  could  not  well  see,  he  retired 
to  a  comer  of  tbe  room,  stretching  out  his  right 
leg  as  fiur  as  he  could  reach  before  him,  then  bring- 
ing up  bis  left  1^,  and  stretching  his  right  still 
further  on.  The  old  gentleman,  observing  him, 
went  up  to  him,  and  in  a  very  courteous  manner 
assured  him,  though  it  was  not  a  new  house,  the 
Booring  was  perfectly  safe.     Tbe  Doctor  started 


1  Sir  jMhua  Rernolds*!  notion  on  this  lubject  It  oonflrmed 
by  what  Johnion  himaelf  said  to  •  jrounfc  lady,  the  ni«ce  of 
hli  friend  Christopher  Smart.  See  a  note  hj  Mr.  Boiwell 
on  tonie  particulars  communicated  by  Reynolds,  under 
March  30.  17^3 Malomb. 

*  or  KiQfTston  Hall,  near  Corfe  Castle.-.  C  a  ok  is. 

>  See  pott,  under  April  22.  1764,  and  March  37.  1774.  and 
In  Miss  Reynolds's  Recollections,  In  the  Appendix,  notices 
of  some  strange  antics  which  he  used  to  perfbrm  ou  Tarious 
occasions.  —  Ckokbs. 

*  Impartial  posterity  may,  perhaps,  be  as  little  Inclined  as 
Dr.  Juhnton  was.  to  Justify  Ine  uncommon  rigour  exercised 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron.  He  was  an  amiable 
and  truly  honett  man  ;  and  his  offence  was  owing  to  a  gone- 
roiis.  though  mistalien,  principle  of  dutT.  Being  obliged, 
aAcr  1746,  to  give  up  his  profession  as  a  physician,  and  to  go 
into  foreign  parts,  he  was  honoured  with  the  rank  of  Colonel, 
both  in  the  French  and  Spanish  serrice.  He  was  a  son  of 
the  ancient  and  respectable  famllr  of  Cameron  of  Lochiel ; 
and  his  brother,  who  was  the  ch(ef  of  that  brare  clan,  dis- 
tinffiiikhed  himaelf  by  moderation  and  humanity,  while  th« 
Highland  army  marched  victorious  through  Scotland.  It  Is 
remarliable  of  this  chief,  that  though  he  had  earnestiv  r«- 
monitraled  against  the  attempt  as  hopeless,  he  was  of  too 
heroic  a  spirit  not  too  venture  his  life  and  fortune  in  the 
caii«e.  when  personally  asked  by  him  whom  he  thought  hti 
prince.  .->  Rmwiu.. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  sUtes,  In  his  Introduction  to  Redgauntlet 
( Waverley  Novels,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  Till.  Ac),  that  the  govern* 


from  his  reverie,  like  a  person  waked  out  of  his 
sleep,  but  spoke  not  a  word.*'^ 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  my  readers 
maj  not  be  displeased  with  another  aDec<lt>t<\ 
communicated  to  me  bj  the  same  friend,  from 
the  relation  of  Mr.  Hogarth. 

Johnson  used  to  be  a  pretty  frequent  vihit<tr 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Richardson,  author  of 
Clarissa,  and  other  novels  of  extensive  repu- 
tation. Mr.  Hogarth  came  one  day  to  s4m* 
Richardson,  soon  after  the  execution  of  l>r. 
Cameron  for  having  taken  arms  for  tHe  hou.*^* 
of  Stuart  in  1745-6 ;  and  being  a  warm  |>arti- 
san  of  Greorge  the  Second,  he  observed  to 
Richardson,  that  certainly  there  must  ba\e 
been  some  very  unfavourable  circumstance  >s 
lately  discovered  in  this  particular  case,  whi<*h 
had  mduced  the  King  to  i4>prove  of  an  execu- 
tion for  rebellion  so  long  ailer  the  time  when 
it  was  committed,  as  this  had  the  appearance 
of  putting  a  man  to  death  in  cold  blood  ^,  and 
was  veiT  unlike  his  Maiesty^s  usual  clemeney. 
While  he  was  talking,  he  perceived  a  person 
standing  at  a  window  in  the  room,  shaking  his 
bead,  and  rolling  himself  about  in  a  straiiL'e 
ridiculous  manner.  He  concluded  that  he  wa.< 
an  idiot,  whom  his  relations  had  put  under  tlio 
care  of  Mr.  Richardson,  as  a  very  good  man. 
To  his  great  surprise,  however,  Uiis  figure 
stalked  forwards  to  where  he  and  Mr.  Richard- 
son were  sitting,  and  all  at  once  took  up  the 
argument,  and  burst  out  into  an  invective 
against  Greorge  the  Second,  as  one  who,  u|>oii 
aU  occasions,  was  unrelenting  and  barbarous ; 
mentioning  many  instances ;  particularly,  that 
when  an  officer  of  high  rank  had  been  ac(iuitte<l 
by  a  court  martial,  George  the  Second  ha«U 
with  his  own  hand,  strode  his  name  off  tiie 
list.^  In  short,  he  displayed  such  a  power  r>f 
eloquence,  that  Hogarth  looked  at  him  with 
astonishment,  and  actually  imagined  that  this 
idiot  had  been  at  the  moment  inspired.  Neither 
Hogarth  nor  Johnson  were  nmde  known  to  em-b 
other  at  this  interview.^ 


ment  of  George  II.  were  In  posaewton  of  tnOcleot  evidrrre 
that  Dr.  Cameron  had  returned  to  the  Highlands,  not,  a*  Ne 
alleged  on  bis  trial,  for  family  affairs  merely,  but  a*  tin- 
secret  agent  of  the  Pretender  in  a  new  scheme  of  rebrllinti  : 
the  ministers,  however,  nreferred  trying  this  iiider4iii;.iN> 
partisan  on  the  ground  of  his  undeniable  share  in  the  iti><ir. 
rection  of  1745.  rather  than  rescuing  themselves  and  tli  ir 
master  fhnn  the  charge  of  harshness,  at  tiM  eipet-«r  nf 
making  It  universally  known,  that  a  Cresli  rebellion  had  b*'*  n 
in  agiutlon  so  late  as  17M.  —  Lucshakt. 

'  Dr.  Cameron  was  executed  on  tbe  7th  of  June,  17M.  No 
Instance  can  be  traced  in  the  War  or  Admiralty  Offim*  of 
any  olflcer  of  high  rank  being  struck  out  of' the  littHi>>.it 
that  period,  after  ac<)oittal  bv  a  court  martial.  It  nM\  i«- 
surmised  that  Mr.  Hogaith  s  statement,  or  Sir  Jt)«h<  i  i 
report  of  It,  was  not  quite  accurate  in  details,  an<l  ti  a 
Johnson  might  have  alluded  to  the  case  of  his  fnend  (m'ii>  'vI 
Oglethorpe,  who.  qfltr  acquiu^  bM  m  eemrl-wuirttal,  « .t«  • ' <» 
use  a  vulgar  but  expressive  phrase)  pmS  si^ms  tik  »kf{f.  _  ><  o 
amti,p.  S.V  n.  6 — Caoaaa. 

*  Mrs.  Piossi  says.  *'  Mr.  Hogarth,  sroong  the  vari^tf  of 
kindnesses  shown  to  me»  was  used  to  be  very  earnest  tl<  tt  I 
should  obtain  the  acquaintance,  and.  If  possible,  the  fri«  i .«. 
ship,  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  conversation  was  (be  tail)  *>> 
the  talk  of  other  men,  like  Titian's  painting  corai)4rftt  t>i 
Hudson's.  Of  Dr.  Johnson,  when  anv  fktber  and  H<  firU 
were  talking  together  about  bin  one  diir,  **  That  man. '  ^^  t  l 
the  lattar,  *'^ls  not  eoBtsnlcd  with  beliwing  cbo  Blbi«>.  tr  <  >.<e 
fairly  rasolref.  I  think,  lo  beUere  Dothiag  kmt  the  Uitur. 


^T.  32. 
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In  1740,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  for  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  the  "  Preface,"  *  f  the  "  Life  of 
Admh^  Blake,***  and  the  first  parts  of  those 
of  "Sir  Francis  Drake,"*  and  "Philip  Bar- 
retier,****both  which  he  finished  the  following 
jear.  He  idso  wrote  an  "  Essay  on  Epitaphs,**  * 
aod  an  "Epitaph  on  Philips,  a  Musician,*** 
which  was  afterwards  published,  with  some 
other  pieces  of  his,  in  Mrs.  Williflin8*B  Miscel- 
lanies. This  Epitaph  is  so  exquisitely  beanti- 
ful,  that  I  remeniber  even  Liord  Karnes^ 
strangely  prejudiced  as  he  was  against  Dr. 
Johnson,  was  compelled-  to  allow  it  very  lugh 
praise.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Garrick, 
trom  its  appearing  at  first  with  the  signature 
G. ;  but  I  haye  heard  Mr.  Grarrick  declare,  that 
it  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  gire  the 
following  aoooont  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  composed.  Johnson  and  he  were  aittine 
together ;  when,  amongst  other  things,  Crarrick 
repeated  an  Epitaph  upon  this  Philips  by  a 
Dr.  Wilkes,  in  these  words : 

**  Exalted  aoul  1  whose  harmony  could  please 
The  love-uck  Tirgin,  and  the  gouty  ease  ; 
Could  jarring  discord,  like  Amphion,  move 
To  heauteout  order  and  harmonious  love ; 
Reft  here  in  peace,  till  angels  bid  thee  rise. 
And  meet  thy  bleascd  Saviour  in  the  tkies.*' 

Johnson  shook  his  head  at  these  common- 
place funeral  lines,  and  said  to  Grarrick,  "I 
think,  Davy,  I  can  make  a  better.**  Then, 
stirring  about  his  tea  for  a  little  while,  in  a 
state  of  meditation,  he  almost  extempore  pro- 
duced the  following  verses : 

**  Philips,  whose  touch  harmonious  could  remove 
The  pangs  of  guilty  power  or  hapless  love ; 
Rest  here,  distressed  by  poverty  no  more. 
Here  find  that  calm  thou  gav'st  so  oft  before ; 

JohaMo  (added  he),  though  so  vise  a  fellow,  is  mora  like 
Kiag  David  than  KInff  'Solomon ;  for  be  savt,  in  his  hasia, 
tkat  an  men  are  Uars.'*^  Dr.  Johnson  made  four  lines  on  the 
death  of  poor  Hogarth,  which  wen  equally  true  and  pleasing : 

'  The  hand  of  htm  here  torpid  lies. 

That  drew  the  essential  form  of  grace ; 
Here  dosed  in  death  the  attentive  eyes. 
That  saw  the  manners  in  the  bee.* " 

**  I  know  not,"  adds  Mrs.  Flossl«  **  why  Oarrick*s  werenr^ 
ferrcd  to  them.*'  See  this  question  answered,  and  the  lines 
eorrttt^  given,  pott,  $mb  December  19. 1771.  —  CaoKaa. 

*  This  vn^fiace  is  nothing  but  a  few  Unes,  no  doubt  bf 
JoboHiD,  Introdadng  a  learned  essay  on  the  "ActaDluma 
of  the  old  Romans,**  by  some  other  hand.  —  Cbokib. 

'  His  attention  was  probably  drawn  to  Barretier  by  Miss 
Cvter,  with  whom  that  young  man,  who  is  represented  as 
having  bem  trom  his  infancy  a  prodigy  of  learning,  corra- 
•pondsd.  Johnson  seems  to  bare  been  somewhat,  and  yet  not 
raficientty,  incredulous  as  to  the  almost  miraculous  extent 
o(  Mt  acquirements,  and  confesies  that  he  had  few  materials 
but  tboae  furnished  by  Barretter's  Esther ;  and  certainly  what 
bat  bestt  prcaerved  <m  his  correspondence  in  the  Life  of  Mn. 
Carter  (70—84.),  does  not  Justify  the  extraordinary  accounts 
ebidi  we  read  of  his  learning  and  genius.  He  died  in  1740, 
ct.  10— CaoKim. 

'  Heory  Home,  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session  In  Scotland, 
aalhor  of  the  ''Elements  of  Critidsm,'*  *'  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Man,*'  and  other  ingenious  works. —Caoaxa. 

*  TIm  eeitapb  of  Fhillpe  is  in  the  porch  of  Wolverhampton 
ctenh.    The  prose  part  of  it  is  curious :  — 

"Ifemr  iUt  pUee  ii€$  CkMtiet  Clamdims  PMUpt,  wkoae 
s*sahrtg  eamtempt  of  riekn,  mmd  inimitable  perfomumcei  wpow 
(V  VMlm.  maie  Mm  tbe  admiratitm  qfaU  thai  kmew  Aim.  He 
iMw  Urm  As  H^alea,  made  the  tour  if  Emrome^  and,  afler  the 
tntriemi*  itf  both  kimdt  i^/ortmMe,  died  im  1732." 

Mr.  Qarrick  appears  not  to  have  recited  the  veraes  oor- 
nctiy,  tiM  original  being  as  follows.    One  of  the  various 


Sleep,  undisturb'd,  within  this  peaceful  shrine. 
Till  angels  wake  tbce  with  a  note  like  thine  P* 

At  the  same  time  tbat  Mr.  Garrick  favoured 
me  with  this  anecdote,  he  repeated  a  very 
pointed  Epigram  by  Johnson,  on  George  the 
Second  and  CoUey  Gibber,  which  has  never  yet 
appeared,  and  of  which  I  know  not  the  exact 
date-  Dr.  Johnson  afterwards  gave  it  to  me 
himself: — 

**  Augustus  still  survives  in  Maro*8  strain, 
And  Spenser's  verse  prolongs  Eliza's  reign  ; 
Great  George's  acts  let  tuneful  Gibber  sing. 
For  Nature  form'd  the  Poet  for  the  King.*' 

[JOHNSON  TO  MR.  PAUL.* 

**  St.  John's  Gate,  January  Slst.  1740.41. 
*<  Sir,  —  Dr.'  James  presses  me  with  great 
warmth  to  remind  you  of  your  promise,  that  you 
would  exert  your  interest  with  Mr.  Warren  to 
bring  their  affkirs  to  a  speedy  conclusion ;  this  you 
know,  Sir,  I  have  some  right  to  insist  upon,  as  Mr. 
Cave  was,  in  some  degree,  diverted  from  attending 
to  the  arbitration  by  my  assiduity  in  expediting  the 
agreement  between  you ;  but  I  do  not  imagine 
many  arguments  necessary  to  prevail  upon  Mr. 
Warren  to  do  what  seems  to  be  no  less  desired  by 
him  than  the  Doctor.  If  he  entertains  any  sus- 
picion that  I  shall  endeavour  to  enforce  the 
Doctor's  arguments,  I  am  willing,  and  more  than 
barely  willing,  to  forbear  all  mention  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  that  desires  only  to  do  right,  can  oblige 
nobody  by  acting,  and  must  offend  every  man  that 
expects  fevours.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason 
that  Mr.  Cave  seems  very  much  inclined  to  re- 
sign the  office  of  umpire ;  and  since  I  know  not 
whom  to  propose  in  his  place  equally  qualified  and 
disinterested,  and  am  yet  desired  to  propose  som»> 
body,  I  believe  the  most  eligible  method  of  deter- 
mining this  vexatious  affair  will  be,  that    each 


resdings  Is  remarkable,  as  it  is  the  germ  of  Johnson's  con- 
cluding line:— 

*'  Exalted  soul,  tktf  varUmt  MommdM  could  please 
The  love-sick  virgin,  and  the  gouty  ease ; 
Could  Jarring  crcwdt^  like  old  Ampbion,  move 
To  beauteous  order  and  harmonious  love ; 
Rest  here  in  peace,  till  angels  bid  thee  rise, 
And  meet  thy  Saviour's  oomaort  in  the  skies.'* 

Blakbwat. 

By  coMorf  .  in  the  above  lines,  1  suppose  concert  U  meant ; 
but  still  I  oo  not  see  the  germ  o([  Johnson's  thought.  — . 
CaoKsa. 

ft  This  is  the  first  of  a  dosen  letters  or  notes  of  Johnson 
(communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham)  addressed, 
two  in  1741,  and  the  rest  in  17S6-6,  to  a  Mr.  Lewis  Paul,  of 
Birmingham  and  subsequently  of  Brook  Green,  Hammer, 
smith.  They  relate  to  some  question  of  business  between 
Paul,  Warren  the  Birmingham  beekseller.  Dr.  James,  and 
Cave,  Jobnson  acting  as  a  common  fHend  of  all  the  parties. 
The  case  seems  to  have  been  that  Paul  had  inventM  what 
Cave  calls  "  a  machine  for  making  the  new  tpindlet  Jor 
nimdng  wool  and  coUonJ'^  Towards  trying  this,  Warren  and 
James  appear  to  have  advanced  money ;  and  on  some  dilTer- 
ence  between  them.  Cave,  at  Johnson^s  request,  consented  to 
bean  umpire.  Cave,  however,  who,  as  Johnson  says  In  his  Life, 
impaired  bis  forttme  by  Innumershle  projects,  or  which  none 
succeeded,"  had  himielf  some  pecuniary  interest  in  the  cod> 
cem— as  landlord,  it  seems,  of  the  mill  in  which  the  machine 
was  worked  I  and  in  1756,  Johnson  was  aaain  mediating 
between  Paul  and  Cave's  representatives.  The  whoie  aflUr 
ia  very  obscure,  and  the  letters,  though  marked  with  John- 
son's usual  good  sense,  are  perhaps  hardly  worth  insert- 
ing ;  yet  I  am  willing  to  preserve  tnem  as  additional  proofs 
of  his  kindness  to  his  friends,  and  as  aflbrdlng  glimpses  of  his 
life  at  periods  of  which  Boswell  knew  nothing.  The  oriainals 
are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lesris  Pocock.  ~.  CaoSBR,  1S46. 
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pAity  should  draw  up  in  m  narrow  compass  bis  own 
state  of  the  case,  and  his  demand  upon  the  other ; 
and  each  abate  somewhat,  of  which  himself  or  his 
friends  may  think  due  to  him  by  the  laws  of  rigid 
justice.  This  will  seem  a  tedious  method,  but 
will,  I  hope,  be  shortened  by  the  desire,  so  often 
expressed  on  eaeh  side,  of  a  speedy  determination. 
If  either  party  can  make  um  of  me  in  this  transac* 
tion,  in  which  there  is  no  opportunity  for  malevo- 
lence or  prejudice  to  exert  themselves,  I  shall  be 
well  satisfied  with  the  employment. 

Mr.  Cave,  who  knows  to  whom  I  am  writing, 
desires  me  to  mention  bis  interest ',  of  which  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  it  is  complicated  with  yours ; 
and  therefore  cannot  be  neglected  by  you  without 
opposition  to  motives,  far  stronger  than  the  per- 
suasions of,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
—  Poeoek^  MSS.  **  Sajc  Johvsoit.** 

JOHNSON  TO  PAUL, 
/a  Birmingham, 

**  At  the  Block  Bov,  orer  against  Darfaam  Yard, 
*•  SCraod,  March  31sc,  1741. 

M  Sia,  —  The  hurry  of  removing  and  some  other 
hindrances,  have  kept  me  from  writing  to  you  since 
you  left  us,  nor  should  I  have  allowed  myself  the  plea- 
sure of  doing  it  now,  but  that  the  Doctor  ^ames]  has 
pressed  me  to  offer  you  a  proposal,  which  I  know 
not  why  he  does  not  rather  make  himself;  but  his 
request,  whatever  be  the  reason  of  it,  is  too  small 
to  be  denied.  He  proposes,  —  1.  To  pay  you  imme- 
diately, or  give  you  satis&ctory  security  for  the 
speedy  payment  of  £100.  2.  To  exchange  gene- 
ral releases  with  Mr.  Warren.  These  proposals 
he  makes  upon  the  conditions  formerly  oflTered, 
that  the  bargain  lor  spindles  shall  be  vacated. 
The  securities  for  Mr.  Warren's  debts  released, 
and  the  debt  of  £65  remitted  with  the  addition 
of  this  new  article,  that  Mr.  Warren  shall  give  him 
the  books  bought  for  the  carrying  on  of  their  joint 
undertaking.  What  difference  this  new  demand  may 
make,  I  cannot  tell,  nor  do  I  intend  to  be  under- 
stood in  these  proposals  to  express  any  of  my  own 
sentiments,  but  merely  to  write  aflcr  a  dictation. 
I  believe  I  have  expressed  the  Doctor's  meaning, 
but  being  disappointed  of  an  interview  with  4iim, 
cannot  shew  him  this,  and  he  generally  hints  his 
intentions  somewhat  obscurely. 

He  is  very  impatient  lor  an  answer,  and  de- 
sires me  to  importune  you  for  one  by  the  return 
of  the  post.  I  am  not  willing,  in  this  affair,  to 
request  anything  on  my  own  account ;  for  you 
know  already,  that  an  agreement  can  only  be  made 
by  a  communication  of  your  thoughts,  and  a  speedy 
agreement  only  by  an  expeditious  communication. 

I  hope  to  write  soon  on  some  more  agreeable 
subject  i  for  though,  perhaps,  a  man  cannot  easily 


1  **\  have  no  cneouracvment  to  mention  anjrthlDf  of  mj 
affalra  to  Mr.  Paul,  after  such  a  letter  ai  be  sent  to  Mr.  John- 
son, who  had  made  some  mention  or  enquiry  for  me.  Though 
I  am  to  be  kept  In  the  dark,  I  luppoM  jron  who  are  on  the 
■pot  must  know  what  hope*  yoo  hare  of  belne  relmburaed 
joar  money,  and  thall  be  glaa  of  a  Itoe  on  that  nead.'*  Cove 
le  Mr.  Warren,  im  Birmingkamt  April  9.  1741.  — P.  Cca- 

aiNOHAM. 

s  Thli  If  sn  smoRement  of  the  report  of  a  debate  between 
Cromwell  and  a  committee  of  the  Parliament.  It  U  to  be 
regretted  that  Johnson  did  not  rather  reprint  the  original 
report,  which  the  editori  of  the  Parllamentafy  Hlatory  do 
not  apJMsr  to  have  seen —  Csoasa. 

*  Doewell  mart  mean  that  the  $oU  mud  exthuht  com- 
position  by  Johnson  began  at  this  date ;  beeauM  we  hare 
seen  tkaC  he  had  been  employed  on  these  debates  as  early  as 


find  more  pleanng  employment  than  of  reconciling 
variances,  he  may  certainly  amuse  himself  better 
by  any  other  business,  than  of  interposing  in  con- 
troversies which  grow  every  day  more  distant  hova 
accommodation,  which  has  been  hitherto  my  fate  ; 
but  I  hope  my  endeavours  will  be,  hereafter,  more 
successful.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c, 
—  F^Kock^  MSS.  **  Sam.  Johnson.  **] 

In  1741  he  wrote  for  the  Gentleman's  Majfa- 
zine  the  "  Preface  f  f  ^  Conclusion  of  his  Lives 
of  Drake  and  Barretier  ;**  *  *^  A  free  Translation 
of  the  Jests  of  Hierocles,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion ;*^f  and,  I  think,  the  following  pieces: 
^Debate  on  the  Proposal  of  Parliament  to 
Cromwell,  to  assume  the  Tide  of  King,  abridged 
modified,  and  digested ;**'f  ''Translation  of 
Abbe  6uyon*8  Dissertation  on  tlie  Amazons  ;**t 
*'  Translation  of  Fontenelle's  Pan^yric  on  Dr. 
Morin."f  Two  notes  upon  this  appear  to  mc 
undoubtedly  his.  He  this  year,  and  the  two 
following,  wrote  the  Parliamentary  Debates. 
He  told  me  himself  that  he  was  the  sole  com- 
poser of  them  for  those  three  years  only.  He 
was  not,  however,  precisely  exact  in  his  state- 
ment, which  he  mentioned  from  hasty  recol- 
lection; for  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  tliat  his 
composition  of  them  began  Noyember  19. 1 740, 
and  ended  February  23. 1742-3.^ 

It  appears  from  some  of  Cave's  letters  to  Dr. 
Birch,  that  Cave  had  better  assistance  for  that 
branch  of  his  Magazine,  than  has  been  eencrally 
supposed ;  and  that  he  was  indefatigable  i^|g^t- 
ting  it  made  as  perfect  as  he  could.  Thus, 
21st  July,  1735, 

"  I  trouble  you  with  the  inclosed,  because  you 
said  you  could  easily  correct  what  u  here  given  for 
Lord  Chesterfield's  speech.  I  beg  you  will  do  %o 
as  soon  as  you  can  for  me,  because  the  month  Im  tw 
advanced.** 

And  15th  July,  1737, 

**  As  you  remember  the  debates  so  Cur  as  to  per- 
ceive the  speeches  already  printed  are  not  exact,  I 
In^  the  favour  that  you  will  peruse  the  indo^'d, 
and,  in  the  best  manner  your  memory  will  serve, 
correct  the  mistaken  passages,  or  add  any  thing  that 
is  omitted.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  some- 
thing of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  speech,  which 
would  be  particularly  of  service.  A  geotlvman 
has  Lord  Bathurst's  speech  to  add  something  ta'* 

And  July  3,  1744, 

*'  You  will  see  what  stupid,  low,  abominAblc 
stuff  is  put  *  upon  your  noble  and  learned  fricnd'»  * 


1738.  I,  however,  see  abandant  reason  to  beUeve  that  he 
wrote  them  from  the  Ume  (June  I73S)  that  thev  aasumed  tb«> 
LiUifuiiam  title,  and  even  the  **  Introduction  **  to  thii  t>rw 
form  Is  evidentlr  his ;  and  when  Mr.  Botwell  Umitt  Joho»<>'<'* 
■hare  to  the  S3d  of  Feb.  1743.  he  refers  to  the  daie  or  the 
debate  itself,  and  not  to  that  of  the  rtpori,  for  the  debate*  on 
the  Gin  Act  (oertaloljr  reported  bjr  Johnson),  vhlrh  to<>K 
place  in  Feb.  1743,  were  not  condiided  In  the  Magatinc  till 
February,  1744 1  ao  that  Inttead  of  two  veara  and  uinf 
montht,  according  to  Mr.  Boewrira  reckoalat.  we  hav.  I 
think,  Johnson 't  own  evldenoe  thst  be  wsa  enjoyed  in  Um 
waj  for  near  six  years .-  iVtm  173S  to  1744.  —  Caoasa. 
*  I  suppose,  In  aaother  compilation  of  the  same  kind.  ^ 

BOSWELL. 

»  Doubtless,  I<ord  Hardwtcke.  —  Boawiix. 


Mr.  33. 
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ehiiaeCer»  such  «s  I  should  quite  reject,  aod  en. 

deftTour  to  do  lomething  better  towards  doing  jus. 

tice  to  the  character.     But  as  I  cannot  expect  to 

attain  my  deaire  in  that  respect,  it  would  be  a 

great  satis&ction,  as  well  as  an  honour  to  our 

work,  to  have  the  fiin>ur  of  the  genuine  speech. 

It  is  a  method  that  several  hare  been  pleased  to 

Cake,  as  I  could  show,  but  I  think  myself  under  a 

restraint.     I  shall  say  so  far,  that  I  have  had  some 

by  a  third  hand,  which  I  understood  well  enough 

to  come  from  the  first ;  others  by  penny>post,  and 

others  by  the  speakers  themselves,  who  have  been 

pleased  to  visit  8t  John's  Gate,  and  show  particular 

marks  of  their  being  pleased.**— [Birch's  MSa  in 

Brit  Mu&  490S.] 

There  is  no  resson,  I  believe,  to  doubt  the 
yeractty  of  Cave.  It  is,  howerer,  remarkable 
that  none  of  these  letters  are  in  the  years  dur- 
ing which  Johnson  alone  furnished  the  Debates, 
and  one  of  them  is  in  the  Tery  year  after  he 
ceased  from  that  labour.  Johnson  told  me, 
that  as  soon  as  he  found  that  the  speeches  were 
thought  genuine,  he  determined  that  he  would 
write  no  more  of  them ;  ^  for  he  would  not  be 
accessory  to  the  propagation  of  falsehood.** 
And  such  was  the  tenderness  of  his  conscience, 
that  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  expressed 
his  regret  for  his  havinff  been  the  author  of 
fictions,  which  had  passed  for  realities. 

He  neyertheless  agreed  with  me  in  thinking 
that  the  debates  which  he  had  framed  were  to 
be  valued  as  orations  upon  questions  of  public 
importance.  They  have  accordingly  been  col- 
lected in  Tolumes,  properly  arrai^ed,  and 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  parliamentary 
q)eaker8  by  a  preface,  written  by  no  inferior 


*  I  SIB  assored  that  the  editor  is  Mr.  G«orge  Cbaliners, 
vboM  ooomiercial  works  are  well  known  and  esteemed.  — 
BoewsiA.  This  collecckm  is  iUted  In  the  Preface  to  the 
Farliamcotarr  Hlstoiy,  vol.  a.,  to  be  very  incomplete :  of 
thlrtj-two  debates,  twelve  are  given  under  wrona  oatM,  and 
tercral  of  JobtBtoo'i  beat  compoaitiont  are  whoTlv  omitted ; 
aoaoagst  others  the  Important  debate  of  Feb.  IS.  1741,  on  Mr. 
Sandya's  moUoa  for  the  removal  of  Sir  Robert Walpole :  other 
omlttkma,  equally  atrlkinf ,  are  eomplalned  of.  •—  Caoaaa. 

*  Sir  J.  Hawkloa's  aoeount  of  the  orlKln  and  progreu  of 
thii  mtem  of  reporting  the  debates  ana  of  Johnson**  share 
In  ft  to  too  long  (pp.94— 181)  to  be  introduced  here,  but  Is 
curious  and  wortli  consnMpg.  Hawkins,  however,  seems  (as 
well  as  ttie  other  bfognmhers)  to  have  ovemted  the  value,  to 
Cave  and  the  pobHc,  of  Johnson's  Farliamentarv  Debates. 
It  Is  shown  in  the  pnpfaee  to  the  Parliamentary  History  for 
1718  (ed.  1H19),  that  one  of  Cave's  rivals,  the  Lomdtm  Maga- 
lime,  often  eoudled  the  OemUtnum^t  Magasime,  In  the 
priority  and  accura^  of  its  parliamentary  rraorts,  which 
were  eontriboted  by  Goidon,  the  translator  of  Tacitus.  Of 
the  rqNurta  In  the  Oemtleimam*9  MagoMime,  Mr.  Murphy 
Sifi :  —  **  Thai  Johnson  was  the  author  of  the  debates 
•as  not  genaraUy  known ;  but  the  secret  transpired  several 
ycsn  aftarwarda,  aod  waa  avowed  by  himself  on  the  following 
oecashm:— Mr.  Weddeibume  (aAerwarda  Lord  Lougb- 
boraagband  Rarlof  Bosslyn),  Dr.  Johnaon,  Dr.  Frauds  (the 
ttanalaior  of  Horace),  Murphy  hfanself,  and  others,  dined 
vtih  Qm  late  Mr.  Foote.  An  tanporUnt  debate  towards  the 
cad  of  Sir  Robert  WaIpoIe*s  administratioD  being  men- 
tioaed.  Dr.  Frauds  obaerved,  **  that  Mr.  Pitt*s  speech  on  that 
oecaslan  waa  tha  best  he  had  ever  read.**  He  added.  **  that 
be  had  cnployed  eight  years  of  bis  Ufa  in  the  study  of  De- 
awathapea.  asid  Snubed  a  translatkm  of  that  celebrated 
water,  wHh  all  the  deeoratioos  of  style  and  language  within 
(be  reach  of  his  capacity ;  but  be  had  met  with  nothbig  equal 
t«  tile  speech  above  mentioned.**  Many  of  the  company 
WBiimbmd  the  debate ;  and  some  passages  were  cited  with 
the  spptubatioD  and  ^mlanse  of  all  present.  During  the 
ardour  of  convwriatloo,  J<Anson  remained  silent.  Aa  soon 
as  the  warmth  of  praise  subsided,  he  opened  with  these 
«ords :  —  "  That  ipaacfa  I  wrote  hi  agarret  In  Bzater  Street** 


hand.'  I  must,  howeyer,  observe,  that,  al- 
though there  is  in  those  debates  a  wonderful 
store  of  political  information,  and  very  power- 
ful eloquence,  I  cannot  a^ree  that  they  exhibit 
the  manner  of  each  particular  speaker,  as  Sir 
John  Hawkins  seems  to  think.  But,  indeed, 
what  opinion  can  we  hare  of  his  judgment  and 
taste  in  public  speaking,  who  presumes  to  give, 
as  the  characteristics  of  two  celebrated  orators, 
"  the  deep-mouthed  rancour  of  Fulteney,  and 
the  yelping  pertinacity  of  Pitt  P"  * 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

1741-1744.  ^L\>^ 

"  Irene.**  —  Rmiew  of  the  ••Qmduet  of  the  Dueheee 
of  Marlborough.** — Lieee  of  Burnum  and  Sydem- 

ham, —  "  PropoeaUfor  Bibliolheea  Harleiana.** 

ProjeeU  a  Hietory  of  Pieartiamtnt.  —  Diapute  be- 
tween Croueat  and   Warburton  —  *^  Dedication  to 

Jame$*M  Dtetionary  "  —  «  Friendship,  an  Ode.** 

Extreme  Indigence.  -^Richard  Savage.  ^  Anec 
dotes.--*'  The  Life  of  Savage.** -^  Countess  of 
Maedesjidd.  —  «  Preface  to  the  Harkian  MisceU 
lany.** 

This  year  I  find  that  his  tragedy  of  Ireite  had 
been  for  some  time  ready  for  the  stage,  and 
that  his  necessities  made  him  desirous  of  get- 
ting as  much  as  he  could  for  it  without  delay ; 
for  there  is  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Cave 
to  Dr.  Birch,  in  the  same  volume  of  manuscripts 


The  company  waa  struck  with  astonishment.  After  staring 
at  each  other  hi  silent  amase.  Dr.  Francis  asked  how  that 
speech  could  be  written  by  htm  ?  "  Sir,**  said  Johnson,  "  I 
wrote  It  in  Exeter  Street.  I  never  have  been  in  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Commons  but  once.  Cave  had  interest  wltn 
the  door>keepers.  He,  and  the  persons  employed  under  him. 
gained  admittance :  they  brought  away  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, the  names  of  the  speakers,  the  sides  they  took,  ud 
the  order  in  which  they  rose,  together  with  notes  of  the 
arguments  advanced  In  the  course  of  the  debate.  The  whole 
waa  afterwards  communicated  to  me,  and  I  composed  the 
speeches  in  the  fbrm  which  they  now  have  In  the  Parlia- 
mentary  Debates."  To  this  discovery  Dr.  Frauds  made 
answer:  — "  Then,  sir,  you  have  exceeded  Demosthenea 
himself,  for  to  say  that  you  have  exceeded  Francis's  Demos- 
thenes, would  be  saying  nothing.*'  The  rest  of  the  company 
bestowed  lavish  encomiums  on  Johnson :  one,  in  particular, 
praised  his  impartiality ;  observing,  that  be  dealt  out  reason 
and  eloquence  with  an  equal  hand  to  both  parties.  **  That 
is  not  quite  true,"  said  Johnson ;  "  I  saved  appearances 
tolerably  well,  but  1  took  care  that  the  Whig  doos  should 
not  have  the  best  of  it."  —  Murpkg. 

The  speech  qf  Mr.  Fiit's  referred  to  was,  no  doubt,  the 
celebrated  reply  tc  old  Horace  Walpole,  beglnnlDg  **  The 
atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man,"  March  10. 1741  s  but 
there  Is  In  the  statement  a  slight  Inaccuracy,  arising,  per- 
haps, from  a  slip  of  Johnson's  memory,  who,  by  Mr.  Boa- 
wdl's  list  of  Johnson*s  residences,  anpears  not  to  have  resided 
in  Sseter  Street  after  his  return  to  Uondon  In  1787.  But  he 
may  have  resided  there  a  second  tfane,  or,  after  the  lapse  of 
so  many  years,  have  forgotten  the  exact  place.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Murphy's  report  was  accurate. 

It  la  very  remarkable  that  Dr.  Maty,  who  wrote  the  Life 
and  edited  the  Works  of  Lord  Chesterlleld,  with  the  use  of 
bis  Lordship's  papers,  under  the  eye  of  his  surviving  friends, 
and  In  the  lifetime  of  Johnson,  should  have  published,  as 
'*  specimens  of  his  Lordship's  eloquence.  In  the  strong  ner- 
vous style  of  Demosthenes,  as  well  as  In  the  witty  Ironical 
manner  of  Tully,"  three  speeches,  which  are  certainly  John- 
son's composition.  See  Chesterfield's  Works,  vol.  11.  p.  819. 
and  jM»a,  M^y  13. 177S.  —  Caoaaa. 
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in  the  British  Museum,  from  which  I  copied 
those  above  quoted.  They  were  most  obligingly 
pointed  out  to  me  by  Sir  William  MusCTave, 
one  of  the  curators  [trustees]  of  that  noble  re- 
pository. 

**  Sept.  9. 1741. 
*  I  have  put  Mr.  Johnson^B  play  into  Mr.  Gray'a  » 
hands,  in  onler  to  sell  it  to  him,  if  he  is  inclined  to 
buy  it ;  but  I  doubt  whether  he  will  or  not  He 
would  dispose  of  the  copy,  and  whatever  advantage 
may  be  made  by  acting  it.  Would  your  society  ', 
or  any  gentleman,  or  body  of  men  that  you 
know,  take  such  a  bargain  ?  He  and  I  are  very 
unfit  to  deal  with  theatrical  persona.  Fleetwood 
was  to  have  acted  it  last  season,  but  Johnson's  dif- 
fidence or  '  prevented  it.** 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  **  Irene  **  was 
not  brought  into  public  notice  till  Grarrick  was 
manager  of  Dmry-lane  Theatre. 

In  1742  ^  he  wrote  for  the  Crentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, the  " Preface," t  **^®  "Parliamentary 
Debates,***  "Essay  on  the  Account  of  the 
Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,**  * 
then  the  popular  topic  of  conversation.  This 
Essay  Is  a  short  but  masterly  performance. 
We  find  him,  in  No.  13.  of  his  Rambler,  cen- 
suring a  profligate  sentiment  in  that  "Ac- 
count,**^ and  again  (10th  Sept.  1773)  insisting 
upon  it  strenuously  in  conversation.  "An 
Account  of  the  Life  of  Peter  Burman,"*  I  be- 
lieve chiefly  td^en  from  a  foreign  publication ; 
as,  indeed,  he  could  not  himself  Icnow  much 
about  Burman ;  "  Additions  to  hb  Life  of  Bar- 
retier,**  ♦  "  The  Life  of  Sydenham,**  •  afterwards 
prefixed  to  Dr.  Swan*s  edition  of  his  works ; 
*^  Proposals  for  printing  Bibliotheca  Harleiana, 
or  a  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford.**  *  His  account  of  that  celebrated  col- 
lection of  books,  in  which  he  displavs  the  im- 
portance to  literature,  of  what  the  French  call 
a  catalogue  rauotmiy  when  the  subjects  of  it  are 
extensive  and  various,  and  it  is  executed  with 
ability,  cannot  fail  to  impress  all  his  readers 
with  admiration  of  his  philological  attainments. 
It  was  afterwards  prenxed  to  the  first  volume 
of  the  Catalogue,  in  which  the  Latin  accounts 
of  books  were  written  bv  him.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  this  bosiness  by  Mr.  Thoma^  Osborne^ 
the  bookseller,  who  purchased  the  libraiy  for 


'  John  Gray  was  a  bookietler,  at  the  Crou  Ken  lo  the 
Foultrr,  the  shop  Ibrmerly  krpt  by  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler. 
Like  hit  predecMtor,  he  tMcame  a  dlsaenting  mlnltter ;  but 
he  afterward*  took  orders  In  the  church,  and  held  a  llTlng  at 
Ripoo  In  Yorkahlre.  — WaiONT. 

s  Not  the  Royal  Society  [at  Boewell  in  bli  two  flnt  edi- 
tions had  gtraanly  statein  ,  hut  the  **  Society  for  the  En- 
coaratpemant  of  Leamlng,'^  of  which  Dr.  Rtrch  waa  a  leading 
member.  Their  ohlect  waa,  to  aaslat  authora  In  printing 
cxpeoiire  works.  It  existed  from  about  1739  to  1746«  when, 
having  Incurred  a  consldembla  debt,  It  was  dlasolred.  — 
BoawBLi.. 

s  There  is  no  erasure  hare,  bat  a  mere  blank  i  to  All  up 
vhieb  may  be  an  exerdie  for  Ingenious  conjecture.  —  Ros- 
wnx.  Probably  something  equlTalent  to  the  rrvrrar  ^  4tf» 
Jkltmee, — C  aoaaa . 

*  From  one  of  his  letters  to  a  IHend,  wittten  in  June,  1741, 
It  should  seem  that  he  then  porpoeed  to  write  a  play  on  the 
subjlect  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  and  to  have  It 
ready  for  the  ensuing  winter.  The  passage  alluded  to,  how- 
ever, is  toaMwhat  aaiblfttoas  t  and  tba  work  which  he  then 


13,000^.,  a  sum  which  Mr.  Oldys  says,  in  one 
of  his  manuscripts,  was  not  more  than  the  bind- 
ing of  the  books  had  cost'' ;  yet,  as  Dr.  John- 
son assured  me,  the  slowness  of  the  sale  was 
such,  that  there  was  not  much  piined  by  it. 
It  has  been  confidently  related,  with  many  em- 
bellishments, that  Johnson  one  da^  knocked 
Osborne  down  in  his  shop  with  a  folio,  and  i>ut 
his  foot  upon  his  neck.  The  simple  tru^  I  hsul 
from  Johnson  himself.  **  Sir,  he  was  imperti- 
nent to  me,  and  I  beat  him.  But  it  waa  not  in 
his  shop :  it  was  in  my  own  chamber.** 

A  very  diligent  obsenrer  may  trace  bim 
where  we  shoiud  not  easily  suppose  bim  to  l>e 
found.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  wrote  the 
little  abridgment  entitled  **  Foreign  History,** 
in  the  Magazine  for  December.  To  prove  it, 
I  shall  quote  the  Introduction :  — 

**  As  this  ia  that  season  of  the  year  in  which 
Nature  may  be  said  to  command  a  »tiapenaion  of 
hostilities,  and  which  aeems  intended,  by  putting  a 
short  stop  to  violence  and  aUughter,  to  afford  time 
for  malice  to  relent,  and  animosity  to  aubaide ;  we 
can  scarce  expect  any  other  account  than  of  plans 
n^otiations,  and  treaties,  of  proposals  for  peace, 
and  preparations  for  war." 

As  also  this  passage :  — 

"  Let  those  who  despise  the  capacity  of  the 
Swiss,  tell  us  by  what  wonderful  policy,  or  by  what 
happy  conciliation  of  interests,  it  is  brought  to  pass, 
that  in  a  body  made  up  of  different  communities 
and  different  religions,  there  should  be  no  civil 
commotions,  though  the  people  are  so  warlike,  that 
to  nominate  and  raise  an  army  ia  the  same.** 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Astle*  for  his  ready 
permission  to  copy  the  two  followinf^  letters,  of 
which  the  originals  are  in  his  possession.  Their 
contents  show  that  they  were  written  about 
this  time,  and  that  Johnson  was  now  en^age<l 
in  preparing  an  historical  account  of  the  British 
Parliament. 

JOHNSON  TO   CAVE. 

[Ang.  1743.] 
<*  Sia,  — >  I  believe  1  am  going  to  write  a  lon(( 
letter,  and  have  therelore  taken  a  whole  sheet  of 
paper.     The  first  thing  to  be  written  about  is  our 
historical  design. 

**  You  mentioned  the  proposal  of  printing  in 


had  In  contemplation  may  have   been  a  kistarff  of  that 
monarch.  —  Malonb. 

*  **  A  Xateftmait  mUniHer  vf  itmte  has  been  shamHrt*  | 
enough  to  Inform  the  world,  that  she  used,  when  she  want<>d 
to  extract  maj  thing  from  her  sovereign,  to  remind  hrr  uf  ' 
Montaigne's  rensonuig ;  who  has  determined,  that  to  tell  a 
secret  to  a  friend  Is  no  breach  of  fldellty,  tiecauae  the  numlirf 
of  persons  trusted  Is  not  multiplied,  -^  a  man  and  his  frt^od 
being  vlitoallj  the  same.**  HmwMer^  No.  IS.  _  Waiorr. 

*  The  same  who  Is  Introduced  Into  the  Dundad  under  dft. 
misting  circtnnstances,  whkh  disgrace  Pope  rather  than 
Osborne,  of  whom  Johnson  savs  In  his  Life  of  the  port.  Ihjii 
his  **  Impassible  duloeaa  *'  would  not  feel  the  satire.  Be  died 
In  1767.  —  Caoaaa. 

7  See  Censura  LIterarla.  vol.  I.  p.  4SSL  —  Waiovr.  | 

*  Thomas  AsUe,  Esq .  many  years  Keeper  of  die  Rscordt 
In  the  Tower,  one  of  the  Keepers  of  the  Paper  Oflee,  and 
Tnutee  of  tho  DrltUh  Mosmm.  He  contributed  WMnj 
articles  to  the  ArclMsologIa  i  but  hla  principal  work  was  the 
**  Origin  and  Pmgresc  nf  Writing,  aa  well  Hlarailyphlc  as 
Blemeotary.**    Uadlad  Daa.1.  im  —  Waion. 
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Domben  as  an  alteratioo  in  th«  scheme,  but  I  be- 
lieve yoa  nustook,  some  waj  or  other,  my  meaning ; 
I  had  no  other  Tiew  than  that  you  might  rather 
print  too  many  of  five  sheets,  than  of  five  and 
thirty. 

«  With  regard  to  what  I  shall  say  on  the  man- 
ner of  proceeding,  I  would  have  it  understood  as 
vholly  indifferent  to  me,  and  my  opinion  only,  not 
my  molution.     Buttons  tit  eHgere. 

**  I  think  the  insertion  of  the  exact  dates  of  the 
most  important  CTents  in  the  margin,  or  of  so  many 
events  as  may  enable  the  reader  to  regulate  the 
order  of  facts  with  sufficient  exactness,  the  proper 
medium  between  a  journal,  which  has  regard  only 
to  time,  and  a  history,  which  ranges  fiwts  according 
to  thdr  dependence  on  each  other,  and  postpones 
or  anticipates  according  to  the  convenience  of  nar- 
rstioo.  I  think  the  work  ought  to  partake  of  the 
spirit  of  hirtory,  which  a  contrary  to  minute  exact- 
ness, and  of  the  regularity  of  a  journal,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  spirit.  For  this  reason,  I  neither 
admit  numbers  or  dates,  nor  reject  them. 

*  I  am  of  your  opinion  with  regard  to  placing 
moRt  of  the  resolutions,  &e.  in  the  margin,  and 
think  we  shall  give  the  most  complete  account  of 
parliamentary  proceedings  that  can  be  contrived. 
The  naked  papers,  without  an  historical  treatise 
interwoven,  require  some  other  book  to  make  them 
underwood.  X  will  date  the  succeeding  fiicts  with 
some  exactneaa,  but  I  think  in  the  margin. 

**  You  told  me  on  Saturday  that  I  had  received 
money  on  this  work,  and  found  set  down  ISiL  St.  6d, 
reckoning  the  half  guinea  of  last  Saturday.  As  you 
hinted  to  me  that  you  had  many  calls  for  money,  I 
would  not  press  you  too  hard,  and  therefore  shall 
desire  only,  as  I  send  it  in,  two  guineas  for  a  sheet 
of  copy ;  the  rest  you  may  pay  me  when  it  may  be 
BAore  convenient ;  and  even  by  this  sheet  payment 
I  shall,  for  some  time,  be  very  expensive. 

**  The  Life  of  Savage  I  am  ready  to  go  upon ; 
and  in  great  primer  and  pica  notes,  I  reckon  on 
sending  in  half  a  sheet  a  day ;  but  the  money  for  that 
shall  likewise  lie  by  in  your  hands  till  it  is  done. 
With  the  debates,  shall  not  I  have  business  enough 
if  I  had  but  good  pens  ? 

**  Towards  Mr.  Savage's  Life  what  more  have 
yon  got?    I  would  willingly  have  his  trial,  &c., 

>  "  The  Plain  Dealer  **  was  published  In  17M.  and  contained 
•me  aceoottt  of  Savage.  —  Boswsll. 

*  Perhaps  the  Rank  loicrlpckm,  Ge$U.  Mag.  vol.  xil. 
—  Maumis. 

Certaialy  not— tliat  was  pobUshed  in  March,  1743,  at 
l«art  leteateen  months  beltore  this  letter  was  wrttteo  j  nor 
does  there  appear  in  the  ICafasine  any  inscription  to  which 


this  can  refer.  It  seemed  at  first  siaht  probable  that  it  night 
allude  to  the  translation  of  Pope's  Inscription  on  his  Grotto, 
which  appeared  (with  an  apology  for  haste)  In  the  next 
Magashie ;  but  the  expression  **  leould  think  of  nothing  till 
to-day,**  negatives  that  smiposltion.  The  inscription,  then, 
was  I  sappose  one  which  Cave  requested  Johnson  to  devise, 
wd  far  which,  when  Johnson  after  a  long  delay  produced  it. 
Cave  iorprlaed  him  by  payiDg.— Cbokss. 
I  have  not  diacovered  what  this  was.— Boswxu. 


*  Mr.  Hector  was  present  when  this  Bpignun  was  made 
AeffonyMa.  The  first  line  was  proposed  1^  Dr.  James,  and 
JobiiMn  was  called  upon  by  the  company  to  finish  it,  which 
hejastaatlydld BoewxLU 

JmMsms  Aster  fmkkerHma  Laura  puellaSt 
Jtoa  mletipomdms  depotitura  gravr^ 

Adu't^  Lmmra,  Mt/aetUt  Lueina  doiatti. 
Kept  UU  uoeeai  prttaitmiste  Dete. 

**  Lanrs,  of  Brittoh  ^rls  the  loveliest  flower, 
Soon  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  thy  womb  ; 
O  may  Lodna  holp  thy  painfld  hour, 
Mor  harm  thea,  envious  of  thy  brighter  bloom. 


and  know  whether  his  defence  be  at  Bristol,  and 
would  have  his  collection  of  Poems,  on  account  of 
the  preface;— ."The  Plain  Dealer'V  — aU  the 
Magazines  that  have  any  thing  of  his  or  relating  to 
him. 

**  I  thought  my  letter  would  be  long,  but  it  is 
now  ended ;  and  I  am»  Sir,  yours  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnsok.** 

**  The  boy  found  me  writing  this  almost  in  the 
dark,  when  I  could  not  quite  easily  read  yours. 

**  I  have  read  the  Italian :  —  nothing  in  it  is 
well. 

**  1  had  no  notion  of  having  any  thing  for  the 
Inscription.'  I  hope  you  don't  think  I  kept  it 
to  extort  a  price.  I  could  think  of  nothing  till 
to-day.  If  you  could  spare  me  another  guinea 
for  the  history,  I  should  take  it  very  kindly,  to- 
night ;  but  if  you  do  not  I  shall  not  think  it  an 
injury.     I  am  almost  well  again.'* 

JOHNSON  TO  CAVE. 

''Sir,  —  You  did  not  tell  me  your  determination 
about  the  Saldier't  Letter,  which  I  am  confident 
was  never  printed.  I  think  it  will  not  do  by  it- 
self, or  in  any  other  place,  so  well  as  the  Mag. 
£itraordinary.  If  you  will  have  it  all,  I  believe 
you  do  not  think  I  set  it  high  ;  and  I  will  be  glad 
if  what  you  give  you  will  give  quickly. 

'*  You  need  not  be  in  care  about  something  to 
print,  for  I  have  got  the  State  Trials,  and  shall  ex- 
tract Layer,  Atterbury,  and  Macclesfield  from 
them,  and  shall  bring  them  to  you  in  a  fortnight ; 
after  which  I  will  try  to  get  the  South  Sea  Re- 
port.** 

[No  date,  nor  tignature.'\ 

I  would  also  ascribe  to  him  an  **  Essay  on 
the  Description  of  China,  from  the  French  of 

Du  Halde.*t 

His  writings  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
in  1743,  are,  the  Preface  f,  the  Parliamentary 
Debates  t,  ^*  Considerations  on  the  Dispute 
between  Crousaz  and  Warburton,  on  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man  ;'*t  ui  which,  while  he  defends 
Crousaz,  he  shows  an  admirable  metaphysical 
acuteness  and  temperance  in  controversy :  **Ad 
Lauram  parituram  Epigramma:**'*  and,  ^A 

This  version  is,  I  am  conscious,  awkward  enough,  hut 
not  more  so,  I  hope,  than  the  original,  which  indeed,  seems 
hardly  worth  the  distinction  of  being  specially  quoted.  If 
the  first  line  was  proposed  as  a  tkeeitt  we  cannot  much 
admire  the  style  in  which  it  was  followed  up:  the  designa- 
tion, surely,  of  the  huly  as  tmetta,  would  lead  us  to  expect 
any  thing  rather  than  the  turn  which  the  epigram  takee. 
Is  not  the  second  line  gross  and  awkward ;  toe  third  pe- 
dantic ;  and  the  conceit  of  the  fourth  not  even  classical  — 
for  Loclna  was  never  famed  for  her  beauty ;  and  does  not 
the  whole  seem  a  very  strange  subject  ror  poetical  com- 
pliment ?  ~  CaoKsa,  1831. 

An  article  in  che  Bdinborgh  Review,  No.  107.  p.  9.,  since 
republished  in  Mr.  Ifacaulay  s  Essays,  censures  the  foregoing 
note ;  and,  somewhat  superfluously,  reminds  us,  that  Horace 
talks  of  laborante$  mUro  pvelku.  I  never  said  or  supposed 
that  a  person  in  that  condition  might  not  be  still  called 
**pmelUh**  but  I  thought  and  think  that  if.  as  Boswell  states, 
the>Irsl  line  wot  /^*vii  a*  a  tkeait  for  the  poet  to  pursue  ad 
Ubihtm  in  praise  oP*  tJU  pretHest  gM  in  Ei^land^**  one  never 
would  have  expected  the  turn  the  compliment  t«jies,  of  teU- 
Ing  her,  in  very  coarse  terms,  that  she  is  about  to  be  brtn^hi 
toiedt  and  of  adding,  by  way  of  consolation,  that  she  is  haruP- 
tamer  than  the  midufife :  for  this  learned  critic  has  ftirthrr 
discovered  that  **  I.«cAui  was  one  of  the  names  of  Diama^  ami 
the  beautif  of  Diana  is  extolled  by  all  the  most  orthodox  doctors 
of  ancient  mythology.**  By  this  style  of  metonymy  tf^cote  abo 
might  be  made  a  partaker  a/t  Diana's  beauty.  SeeBlack wood's 
Edinhurgh  Magazine  for  Nov.  1831 .  —  Caoaaa,  1846. 

Mr.  Malone  states,  that  an  elegant  Latin  Ode  *'  Ad  ama- 
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Latin  Translation  of  Pope's  Verses  on  his 
Grotto:***  and,  as  he  could  employ  his  pen 
with  equal  success  upon  a  small  matter  as  a 
great,  I  suppose  him  to  be  the  author  of  an 
advertisement  for  Osborne,  concerning  the 
great  Harleian  Catalogue. 

But  I  should  think  mjself  much  wanting, 
both  to  my  illustrious  friend  and  niy  readers, 
did  I  not  introduce  here,  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary respect,  an  exquisitely  beautiful  Ode,  which 
has  not  been  inserted  in  any  of  the  collections 
of  Johnson*s  poetry,  written  by  him  at  a  very 
early  period,  as  Mr.  Hector  informs  me,  and 
inserted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  this 
year. 

Feisnoshxy,  aw  Ods.* 

«*  Friendship,  peculiar  booD  of  Heaven, 
The  noble  mind's  delight  and  pride, 
To  men  and  angels  only  given. 
To  all  the  lower  world  denied. 

<*  While  love,  unknown  among  the  blest. 
Parent  of  thousand  wild  desires, 
llie  savage  and  the  human  breast 
Torments  alike  with  raging  fires ; 

**  With  bright,  but  oft  destructive,  gleam, 
Alike  o'er  all  his  lightnings  fly  ; 
Thy  lambent  glories  only  bram 
Around  the  favourites  of  the  sky. 

"  Thy  gentle  flows  of  guiltless  joys 

On  fools  and  villains  ne'er  descend  : 
In  vain  for  thee  the  tyrant  sighs, 
And  hugs  a  flatterer  for  a  friend. 

"  Directress  of  the  brave  and  just, 

O  guide  us  through  life's  darksome  way  t 
And  let  the  tortures  of  mistrust 
On  selfish  bosoms  only  prey. 

**  Nor  shall  thine  ardour  cease  to  glow. 
When  souls  to  blissful  climes  remove : 
What  rais'd  our  virtue  here  below. 
Shall  aid  our  happiness  above.'* 

Johnson  had  now  an  opportunity  of  obliging 
his  schoolfellow  Dr.  James,  of  whom  he  once 
observed,  "  No  man  brings  more  mind  to  his 
profession."  James  published  this  year  his 
^*  Medicinal  Dictionary,**  m  three  volumes 
folio.    Johnson,  as  I  understood  from  him,  had 


tfsttmam  PmiUmm,**  which  appeared 
Magasloe  for  1743  (vol.  xlii.  p.  MH.).  was. 
pointed  out  to  Jaroci  Bindlej,  Emi.,m  writ 


In  th«  Gcntleman't 

manv  years  ago, 

tni  bv  Johnson, 

and  may  safely  be  aurlbuted  'to  h  A.    I  do  not  think  so :  U 

Spears  to  me  to  be  io  a  different  and  (maj  I  venture  to 
d  ?)  bftUr  style  than  Johnson's ;  and  I  And.  In  the  New 
yommdUmg  HotpiuU  for  WU,  that  It  b  attributed  to  Bishop 
Lowth.— CaoKta. 

I  '*  Si  a,  — That  the  Medicinal  Dictionary  Is  dedicated  to 
you.  is  to  be  Imputed  only  to  your  reputation  for  superior 
skill  In  those  sciences  whlcn  t  hare  endeavourfd  to  explain 
and  farlUl^e :  and  you  are,  therefore,  to  consider  this  adaress, 
if  it  be  acreeable  to  you,  as  one  of  the  rewards  of  merit ;  and, 
if  otherwise,  as  one  of  the  Inconrenlenoes  of  eminence. 

**  However  you  ihall  receive  it,  my  design  cannot  be  disap- 
pointed ;  because  this  public  appeal  to  your  Judgment  will 
show  that  I  do  not  founidi  my  hopes  of  approbation  upon  the 
ignorance  of  iny  readers,  and  tnat  1  fear  his  censure  least 
whose  knowledge  is  most  extensive.  I  am.  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant,  H.  itMMM^**^  BoawsiA. 


written,  or  assisted  in  writing,  the  proposals 
for  this  work ;  and  being  very  fond  of  the  st  udy 
of  physic  in  which  James  was  his  master,  he 
furnished  some  of  the  articles.  He,  however, 
certainly  wrote  for  it  the  Dedication  to  Dr. 
Meadf,  which  is  eonceived  withereat  address, 
to  conciliate  the  patronage  of  that  Tery  emi- 
nent man.' 

It  has  been  circulated  *,  I  know  not  with 
what  authenticity,  that  Jotinson  considered  Dr. 
Birch  as  a  dull  writer,  and  said  of  him,  "  Tom 
Birch  is  as  brisk  as  a  bee  in  (X>nver8ation ;  but 
no  sooner  does  he  take  a  pen  in  his  hand,  than 
it  becomes  a  torpedo  to  nim,  and  benumbs  all 
his  faculties.**  That  the  literature  of  this 
country  is  much  indebted  to  Birch*s  activity 
and  diligence,  must  certainly  be  acknowleds^crl. 
We  have  seen  that  Johnson  honoured^  niiii 
with  a  Greek  Epigram  ;  and  his  correspondence 
with  him,  durin?  many  years,  proves  that  he 
had  no  mean  opmion  of  him. 

JOHNSON  TO  BIRCH. 

*'  Thursday,  Sept.  29. 1743. 
**  Sia, —  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  troubling 
you  on  an  occasion  on  which  I  know  not  whom 
else  I  can  apply  to :  I  am  at  a  Iocs  for  the  lives 
and  characters  of  Earl  Stanhope,  the  two  Crag^s 
and  the  minister  Sunderland ;  and  beg  that  you 
will  inform  [me]  where  I  may  find  them,  and  st-nd 
any  pamphlets,  &c.  relating  to  them  to  Mr.  Cave, 
to  be  perused  for  a  few  days,  by,  Sir,  your  mo&t 
humble  scnrant,  Sam.  Johnson.** 

His  circumstances  were  at  this  time  embar- 
rassed ;  yet  his  affection  for  his  mother  was  so 
warm,  and  so  liberal,  that  he  took  upon  him- 
self a  debt  of  hers,  which,  though  small  in 
itself,  was  then  considerable  to  him.*  This 
appears  from  the  following  letter  which  ho 
wrote  to  Mr.  Levett,  of  Lichfield,  the  original 
of  which  lies  now  before  me. 

JOHNSON  TO  MR.  LEVETT, 
/«  Lichfield, 


1. 1743. 


« 


SiE,  —  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  we  have  en- 
croached BO  much  upon  your  forbearance  with 
respect  to  the  interest,  which  a  great  perplexity  of 
aflkira  hindered  me  from  thinking  of  with  that 
attention  that  I  ought,  and  which  I  am  not  immc 
dtately  able  to  remit  to  you,  but  will  pay  it  (1 


*  By  Hawkins.  L(fe,p.V9.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  iJr.  Birch's  conversaUon  exceeded  his  writings  in  \\*a- 
city,  but  the  phrase  Itself  Is,  as  Mr.  P.  Cunnlntbam  olM^r><>%, 
borrowed  from  Deau  Nash,  who  said  of  himself  that  "  hu  (>•  ti 
was  a  torpedo,  which,  when  he  grasped  It,  benumUtl  all 
his  focuities."    Goldsmith's  L(fe  e/yasM —  Caoaaa. 

'  No  doubt,  as  the  case  has  turned  out.  Birch  Is  komomrid 
by  Johnson's  compliment;  but  at  tlie  time  when  It  «a« 
written.  Birch  was  of  cminenee  In  the  literary  world,  4tid 
(what  aflteted  Johnson  more  nearly)  high  in  the  ettinuitinii 
of  Care;  and  Johnson's  learned  flatteries  of  him.  Mus  Cartrr, 
and  Mr.  Urban,  were  all  probably  prompted  by  a  desire  ui 
propitiate  Cave.—  Caoaia. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  was  no  doubt  an  aflhctlonata  sou,  and  erm 
to  indUTerent  persons  the  most  charitable  of  hmu  ;  but  thr> 
praises  which  Bosweil  lavishes  on  this  partlcnlar  aAlr  *rr> 
uncalled  lor,  as  the  debt  was  hardly  so  much  Johnton's 
mother's  as  bis  own.  It  has  already  appeared  that  he  h4d 
something  of  his  Auhar's  properly  to  expect  after  htt 
mother's  death  (p.  19.)  i  thi»  was  Um  house  la  UcbfleU, 
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tbtnk  twelve  poands)  in  two  months.  I  look  upon 
this,  and  on  the  future  interest  of  that  mortgage, 
•s  my  own  debt ;  and  beg  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  giTe  me  directions  how  to  pay  it,  and  not  to 
BKotion  it  to  my  dear  mother.  If  it  be  necessary 
to  pay  this  in  less  time,  I  believe  I  can  do  it ;  but 
I  take  two  months  for  certainty,  and  beg  an  answer 
whether  you  can  allow  me  so  much  time.  I  think 
myself  very  much  obliged  to  your  forbearance,  and 
&hall  esteon  it  a  great  happiness  to  be  able  to  serve 
yoo.  I  have  great  opportunities  of  dispersing  any 
thing  that  you  may  think  it  proper  to  make  public. 
I  wUl  give  a  note  for  the  money,  payable  at  the 
time  mentioned,  to  any  one  here  that  you  shall 
appoint  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  and  most 
humble  servant,  Sam.  Jobksoit. 

**  At  Mr.  Otborae's,  bookwller.  In  Gray'i  Inn.'* 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  wrote  anj  thing 
in  1744  *  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  but 
the  Preface.f  His  life  of  Barretier  was  now 
republished  in  a  pamphlet  b^  itself.  But  he 
produced  one  work  this  year,  fiilly  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  high  reputation  which  he  had 
acquired.  This  was  **The  Life  of  Richard 
Savage  ;**  *  a  man,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  impartifilly,  without  wondering  that  he 
was  for  some  time  the  intimate  companion  of 
Johnson;  for  his  character'  was  marked  bj 
profligacj,  insolence,  and  ingratitude :  yet,  as 
De  undoubtedly  had  a  warm  and  vigorous, 
though  nnr^gulated  mind,  had  seen  life  in  all 


whkh  wai.  It  leems,  mortgaged  to  Mr.  Levett :  by  thff  non- 
p^jnmtoflhe  interest  lievett  would  have  been  entitled  to 
let  poMeMioo  of  the  property ;  and  In  that  caae  Johnson 
vodd  have  lost  bU  revertion,  so  that  he  rery  Justly  says, 
that  **  be  looks  npoa  this  and  the  future  interest  on  the 
Bortgage  as  Hi  utmt  debt"  ^  Caoaaa. 

>  In  this  and  the  two  next  years,  Mr.  Boswell  has  not 
tisigned  to  Johnson  any  contributions  to  the  Gentleman's 
Mafasfne ;  yet  there  seems  little  doubt  that  tram  his  connec- 
tioa  v2th  that  work  be  derived,  for  some  years,  the  chier  and 
liaost  the  only  means  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  wife: 
prhaps  he  mav  have  acted  as  general  editor  with  an  annual 
aUovsnee,  aud  he  no  doubt  employed  himself  on  more  literary 
worts  than  have  been  acknowledsed  In  this  point  the 
pobHc  Iocs  Is,  perhape,  not  great.  What  be  was  unwilling  to 
s'ow,  we  need  not  be  Tery  solicitous  to  discover.  Indeed, 
hu  personal  history  is.  about  this  period,  a  blank,  hidden.  It 
b  to  be  feared,  in  the  obscurity  of  indigfvce  —  If  there  was 
not  also  some  poUticat  motive  for  concealment.  (See  post, 
p-  M.  n.  s.)  _  CauKsa. 

'  As  a  specimen  of  Savaae's  temper,  I  Insert  the  following 
Isttcr  from  him  to  a  noble  Lord  fTjrroonnel],  to  whom  he 
was  nnder  great  obligations,  but  who,  on  account  of  his  bad 
Moduct  was  obliged  to  discard  him.  The  original  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  late  Francis  Cockayne  Cust,  esq.,  one  of 
Ui  Majesty^fl  eoonsel  learned  In  the  law :  — 

*  Bight  Hooonrable  Baurc  and  Boobt,— I  find  toq  want 
(u  Mr.  -— .  Is  pleased  to  hint)  to  swear  away  my  life,  that 
K  the  life  of  woor  creditor,  because  he  asks  you  for  a  debt. 
The  poblle  shall  soon  be  acquainted  with  this,  to  Judge 
wbtther  you  are  not  fitter  to  be  an  Irish  evidence,  than  to  be 
•B  Irish  peer.  I  defy  and  despise  you.  I  am,  your  deter- 
BiDcd  adversary,  R.  8/*— Boswau. 

'  Sb  Joha  Hawkins  gives  the  world  to  imderstand,  that 
JobewB, "  being  an  admirer  of  genteil  manners,  was  capti- 
*«t«d  by  the  address  and  demeanour  of  Sarage,  who,  as  to 
kls  ut^ior,  waa,  to  a  twmarkable  degree,  aeo>mplished."  —. 
AnpAfaf's  Life,  p.  6%  But  Sir  John's  notions  of  aentility 
■mt  appear  somewhat  ludicrous,  from  his  stating  the  follow- 
iBg  drcooistaaee  aa  presumptive  evidence  that  Savage  was  a 
l*>^  iwordsmao :  —  ^  That  he  understood  the  exercise  of  a 
imUmaa's  wnpoo,  may  be  inferred  from  the  use  made  of 
h  in  that  rash  encouotor  rehtted  in  his  Life."  The  dexterity 
btrt  alladad  to  waa,  that  Savage,  fai  a  nocturnal  flt  of 
f'VikcBiiest,  stabtwd  a  man  at  a  coflhe-bouse,  and  killed 
««:  tor  which  ha  was  tried  at  the  OldBaUey,  and  found 
lailtv  of  murder. 

Johittan,  Indewd,  deserlbei  him  as  hawing  *'  a  grave  and 
a  solenm  dignlQr  of  mien ;  but  which. 


its  varieties,  and  been  mnch  in  the  company  of 
the  statesmen  and  wits  of  his  time,  he  could 
communicate  to  Johnson  an  abundant  supply 
of  such  materials  as  his  philosophical  curiosity 
most  eagerly  desired;  and  as  Savage's  mis- 
fortunes and  misconduct  had  reduced  him  to 
the  lowest  state  of  wretchedness  as  a  writer  for 
bread,  his  visits  to  St.  John's  Gate  naturally 
brou^h^  Johnson  and  him  together.^ 

It  IS  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  Johnson  and 
Savage  were  sometimes  in  such  extreme  in- 
digence \  that  they  could  not  pay  for  a  lodg- 
ing ;  so  that  they  have  wandered  together  whole 
nights  in  the  street.  Yet  in  these  almost  in- 
credible scenes  of  distress,  we  may  suppose  that 
Sava£;e  mentioned  many  of  the  anecdotes  with 
which  Johnson  afterwiuds  enriched  the  life  of 
his  unhappy  companion,  and  those  of  other 
poets. 

He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  one  night 
in  particular,  when  Savage  and  he  walked 
round  St.  James's  Square  for  want  of  a  lodg- 
ing, they  were  not  at  all  depressed  by  their 
situation ;  but,  in  high  spirits  and  brimful  of 
patriotism,  traversed  the  square  for  several 
Dours,  inveighed  against  the  minister,  and  ^^  re- 
solved they  would  stand  by  their  country. ^^ 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  by  associating 
with  Savage,  who  was  habitl|ated  to  the  dissi- 
pation and  licentiousness  of  the  town,  Johnson, 

upon  a  nearer  aoqualntance,  softened  into  an  engaging  easi- 
ness of  manners.*'  How  bighW  Johnson  admired  him  for  that 
knowledge  which  he  hiraseli  so  much  cultivated,  and  what 
kindness  he  entertained  for  him,  appears  from  the  folJowing 
lines  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April,  1738,  which  I 
am  assured  were  written  by  Johnson :  — 

*'  Ad  Rieardum  Sapage. 

Humani  tludium  generis  cut  peetort  fervet 

O  colai  Aumanum  te/oveatque  gemu." — Boswkll. 

**  Thou,  whose  warm  heart  for  all  mankind  can  beat. 
In  all  mankind  should  friends  and  favourers  meet."— C. 

Boswell  should  have  stated  his  authority  for  attributing 
this  poor  and  obscure  couplet  to  Johnson }  and  he  should  not 
have  suppressed  the  absurd  original  title  — 

*'  Jd  Ricardum  Savage,  Arm. 
Humani  generis  atnatorem." 


«» 


**  To  Uchard  Savage,  Esq.  -~  the  lover  of  the  Human  race. 

I  am  reluctant  to  believe  that  Johnson  wrote  this  sad  stuff, 
which  was  certainly  written  shortly  before  Johnson  became 
personally  acquainted  with  Savage ;  and  if  it  be  Johnson's, 
was  probably  intended  to  propitiate  Cave,  in  whose  favour 
Johnson  supposed  Savage  to  stand  high.  The  exact  date  of 
the  commencement  of  this  acquaintance  is  no  where  given  ; 
but  It  was  not  earlier  than  April,  1738.  This  is  of  some  im- 
portance ;  because  Johnson  has  been  reproached  with  an 
early  intimacy  with  this  profligate  and  unhappy  man.  In  the 
Gent.  Mag.,  17ftA,  p.476L.  he  is  said  to  have  written  Savage's 
defence  at  his  trial,  and  is  called  *'an  apologist  for  murder  ; " 
and  another  writer  (p.  679.)  takes  some  pains  to  extenuate 
that  culpable  fact.  Now  the  trial  was  lu  1727-S,  ten  years 
before  Johnson  ever  saw  Savage. 

*  The  following  striking  proof  of  Johnson*s  extreme  indi- 
gence, when  he  published  the  Life  of  Savage,  was  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Boswell,  by  Mr.  Richard  Stowe.  of  Apsley,  in 
Bedfordshire,  from  the  information  of  Mr.  Walter  Harte, 
author  of  the  Life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus :  —  **  Soon  after 
Savage's  Life  was  published,  Mr.  Harto  dined  with  Edward 
Cave,  and  occasionally  praised  it.  Soon  after,  meeting  him. 
Cave  said,  *  You  maiie  a  man  very  happy  t'other  day.*  — 
'  How  could  that  be  ? '  savs  Harte ;  *  nobodv  was  there  but 
ourselves.*  Cave  answered,  by  reminding  him  that  a  plate 
of  victuals  was  sent  behind  a  screen,  which  was  to  Johnson, 
dressed  so  shabbily,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  appear  ;  but, 
on  hearing  the  conversation,  he  was  highly  delighted  with 
the  encomiums  on  his  book." .—  Maloni 
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though  his  eood  principles  remiuned  steady, 
did  not  entirely  preserve  that  conduct,  for 
which,  in  days  of  ^eater  simplicity,  he  was 
remarked  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hector ;  but  was 
imperceptibly  led  into  some  indulgences  which 
occasioned  much  distress  to  his  virtuous  mind.^ 
That  Johnson  was  anxious  that  an  authentic 
and  favourable  account  of  his  extraordinary 
friend  should  first  get  possession  of  the  public 
attention,  is  evident  from  a  letter  wbich  he 
wrote  in  the  Gentlenum's  Ma^izine  for  August 
of  the  year  preceding  its  publication. 

TO  MR.  URBAN. 

"  As  your  oolleetions  shov  bow  often  you  have 
owed  the  ornaments  of  your  poetical  pages  to  the 
correspondence  of  the  unfortunate  and  ingenious 
Mr.  Savage,  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  so  much 
regard  to  his  memory  as  to  encourage  any  design 
that  may  have  a  tendency  to  the  presenratton  of  it 
horn  insults  or  calumnies;  and  therefore,  with 
tome  d^ree  of  assurance,  intreat  you  to  inform  the 
public  that  his  Life  will  speedily  be  published  by 
a  person  who  was  favoured  with  his  confidence, 
and  received  from  himself  an  ac^>unt  of  most  of  the 
transactions  which  he  proposes  to  mention,  to  the 
time  of  his  retirement  to  Swansea  in  Wales. 

**  From  that  period,  to  his  death  in  the  prison  of 
Bristol,  the  accouni  will  be  continued  from  ma^ 
terials  still  less  liable  to  objection ;  hb  own  letters, 
and  those  of  his  friends,  some  of  which  will  be 
inserted  in  the  work,  and  abstracts  of  others  8ub> 
joined  in  the  margin. 

**  It  may  be  reasonably  imagined,  that  others 
may  have  the  same  design  ;  but  as  it  is  not  credible 
that  they  can  obtain  the  same  materials,  it  must  be 
expected  they  will  supply  from  invention  the  want 
of  intelligence ;  and  that,  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Life  of  Savage,*  they  will  publish  only  a  novel, 
filled  with  romantic  adventures  and  imaginary 
amours.  You  may,  therefore,  perhaps,  gratify  the 
lovers  of  truth  and  wit,  by  giving  me  leave  to  in- 
fi>rm  them  in  your  Magasine,  that  my  account  will 
be  published  in  8vo.  by  Mr.  Roberts,  in  Warwick 
Lane.  **  [iVb  agnaturt,  j 

In  February,  1744,  it  accordingly  came  forth 
from  the  shop  of  Roberts,  between  whom  and 

>  I  Sod  no  trace  of  my  pecnliar  dittress  of  mind  connectml 
wltb  thU  period.  There  U  none  In  hti  Praifert  amd  Medtta- 
tkm$ :  and  1  am  convinced  bjr  inanjr  circumitancei  that  thia 
uigkt'Walkmg,  and  all  the  other  sapposed  consequence*  of 
ht«  9frp  «A0r/ acquaintance  with  Savage  (little  more  tlian  a 

tear)  have  been  much  exaggerated  even  bj  Boawell.  Haw- 
ins  very  uncharitably  attributes  to  the  influence  of  Savage 
a  separatioa  which  tooii  place  (a$  he  aUme  gsserU)  between 
Johnson  and  his  wife  about  this  period.  The  whole  course 
of  Johnson's  life  and  conduct  warrants  us  in  supposing  that 
such  temporary  separation  (if  Hawkins  be  even  so  ur  correct) 
must  have  been  produced  by  necuniarr  distress,  and  not  by 
an  intemiptfon  of  affection.  He  would  be  naturally  solicitous 
that  his  wife  should  find  In  her  own  family  a  temporary 
reAige  from  the  dlfllcuiUes  with  which  be  was  stniggllng ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  see  presently  (p.  75.)  an  ac- 
enaatlon  against  Mrs.  Johnson,  that  she  indulged  herself  with 
country  lodging*  and  good  living,  at  Hampstead,  while  her 
husband  was  starving  In  London.  All  those  stories  contra, 
diet  one  another ;  and.  Indeed,  even  the  sour  Hawkins  adds, 
that  Johnson  wu  too  strict  In  his  morals  to  have  affurded  his 

wife  any  reasonable  cause  for  lealousie*.  Life,  S 16 Caoaaa. 

•  I  find  that  J.  Roberu  printed  In  April,  1744,  "  The  Life 
of  Barretler,"  probably  a  reprint  from  tha  **  Gentleman's 
Magaaine,"  but  I  have  not  seen  It.  Cave  scsnHimes  per- 
mittMl  the  nana  of  another  printer  to  appear  on  the  titJe- 
paga*  of  books  of  which  ba  was.  In  btA,  the  publlsber,  at 


Johnson  I  hare  not  traced  any  connection, 
except  the  casual  one  of  this  publication.*  In 
Johnson's  '*  Life  of  Savage,"  although  it  must 
be  allowed  that  its  mor^  is  the  reverse  of — 
**  Respicere  exemplar  vita  monanqne  jubebor  a 
very  useful  lesson  is  inculcated,  to  guard  men 
of  warm  passions  from  a  too  free  indulgence  of 
them ;  and  the  various  incidents  are  related  in 
so  clear  and  animated  a  manner,  and  illumin- 
ated throughout  with  so  much  philosophy,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  narratives  in 
the  English  language.'  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
told  me,  that  upon  his  return  from  Italy  he 
met  with  it  in  Devonshire,  knowing  nothing  of 
its  author,  and  began  to  read  it  while  he  was 
standing  with  his  arm  leaning  against  a  chim- 
ney-piece. It  seized  his  attention  so  strongly, 
that,  not  being  able  to  lay  down  the  book  till 
he  had  finished  it,  when  he  attempted  to  move, 
he  found  his  arm  totally  benumbed.  The  ra- 
pidity with  which  this  work  was  composed  is 
a  wonderful  circumstance.  Johnson  has  been 
heard  to  say  [Avg.  11.  1773],  *»  I  wrote  fortv- 
eight  of  the  printed  octavo  pages  of  the  Lfte 
of  Savage  at  a  sitting ;  but  then  I  sat  up  all 
niffht." 

He  exhibits  the  genius  of  Savage  to  the  be<t 
advantage,  in  the  specimens  of  his  poetry  which 
he  has  selected,  some  of  which  are  of  uncom- 
mon merit.  We,  indeed,  occasionally  find  sueh 
vigour  and  such  point,  as  might  make  us  sup- 
pose that  the  generous  aid  of  Johnson  had  been 
unparted  to  his  friend.  Mr.  Thomas  Warton 
maide  this  remark  to  me ;  and,  in  support  of  it, 
quoted  from  the  poem  entitled  *♦  The  Bastard," 
a  line  in  which  the  fancied  superiority  of  one 
^stamped  in  Nature's  mint  with  extasy,**  is 
contrasted  with  a  regular  lawful  descendant  of 
some  great  and  ancient  family : 

*'  No  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  fiice.** 

But  the  fact  is,  that  this  poem  was  publish eil 
some  ^ears  before  Johnson  and  Savage  were 
acquamted.^ 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  biographteal 
disquisition  there  appears  a  very  strong  symp- 

Miss  Carter's  **  Examen  *'  was  printed  under  the  name  \>r 
Dodd.  In  this  case  the  fact  is  certain  ;  as  it  appvar*  fr<  >r.i 
the  letter  to  Cave,  August,  174S,  that  Johnson  sola  the  » tit  k 
to  him  even  before  It  was  wriitm.  —  CaoKaa. 

Cave  was  llie  purchaser  of  the  copyright,  and  the  fniIowi>i; 
is  a  copv  of  Johnson's  receipt  for  toe  monev:  — ^Thr  \4*u 
daf  of  Uccember,  receircd  or  Mr.  Ed.  Cava  the  sum  of  fift>  •  •> 
guineas,  in  full,  for  compiling  and  writing  '  The  hxfr  <  i 
Richard  Savage,  Eso.'  deceased  ;  and  In  full  lor  all  matrn..'* 
thereto  applied,  and  not  found  by  tha  said  Edward  iU«  < . 
1  say,  reodved  by  ma,  Sam.  JoaaaoN.     Dec.  14. 1743.  "~ 

WaiOHT. 

>  It  gives,  like  Raphael's  Laaanis  or  Harillo's  Beggar, 
pleasure  as  a  work  of  art,  while  the  original  could  only  rictt* 
disgust.  Johnson  ha*  spread  over  Savage's  ch«racter  tr.«> 
veil  of  stately  diction  and  eaianuatlnf  phraaea,  but  cannot 
prevent  the  ofaaervant  reader  from  seeing  thai  the  sul>)<^t 
of  this  biographical  aasay  was,  ai  Boswell  call*  him,  "  «u 
ungrateftil  and  Insolent  proaigate  i  **  and  to  little  do  hi* 
works  show  of  that  poetical  talent  for  whkh  be  hadb«^  •. 
celebrated,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  Johnson's  embalmutg 
partiality,  his  works  would  probably  be  now  as  unheard  i»f  *» 
they  are  unread.  —  Caoaaa. 

4  *'  The  Bastard :  A  Poem.  Inscribed  with  all  due  rewreurr 
to  Mrs.  Bret,  once  Countess  of  Maoelestteld.  By  Rirharxl 
Savage,  son  of  the  tate  Barl  Rivers.  London,  prmted  far 
T.  Worrall.  17»."  toL  Snt  adltkm —  P.  CvMWMtaaM. 
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torn  of  Johnson's  prejudice  against  players ;  a 
prejadice  which  maj  be  attributed  to  the  fol- 
lowing causes :  first,  the  imperfection  of  his 
organs,  which  were  so  defective  that  he  was 
not  soflceptible  of  the  fine  impressions  which 
theatrical  excellence  produces  upon  the  gene- 
ralitr  of  mankind;  secondly,  the  cold  rejection 
of  his  tragedy ;  and,  lastly,  the  brilliant  suc' 
cess  of  Grarrick,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  who 
had  come  to  London  at  the  same  time  with 
him,  not  in  a  much  more  prosperous  state  than 
himseli^  and  whose  talents  he  undoubtedly 
rated  low,  compared  with  hb  own.  His  being 
outstripped  by  his  pupil  in  the  race  of  imme- 
diate fame,  as  well  as  of  fortune,  probably  made 
him  feel  some  indignation,  as  thinking,  that 
whatever  might  be  Garrick*s  merits  in  his  art, 
the  reward  was  too  great  when  compared  with 
what  the  most  successful  efibrts  of  literary  labour 
could  attain.  At  all  periods  of  his  Me  John- 
son used  to  talk  contemptuously  of  players ;  but 
in  thia  work  he  speaks  of  them  with  peculiar 
acrimony ;  for  which,  periiaps,  there  was  for- 
merly too  much  reason,  from  the  licentious  and 
dissolute  manners  of  those  engaged  in  that 
profession.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  in 
our  own  time  such  a  change  has  taken  place, 
that  there  is  no  longer  room  for  such  an  un- 
faTOurable  distinction. 

His  schoolfellow  and  friend.  Dr.  Taylor,  told 
me  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  Johnson's  triumph- 
ing OTer  his  pupil,  David  Garrick.  When 
that  p!«at  actor  had  played  some  little  time  at 
Goodman's  Fields,  Johnson  and  Taylor  went  to 
see  him  perform,  and  afterwards  passed  the  even- 
ing at  a  tavern  with  him  and  old  Giffard.*  John- 
son, who  was  ever  depreciating  stage-players, 
after  censuring  some  mistakes  in  emphasis, 
which  Garrick  had  committed  in  the  course  of 
that  night's  acting,  said,  **  The  players.  Sir, 
have  got  a  kind  of  rant,  with  which  they  run 
on,  without  any  regard  either  to  accent  or 
emphasis.**  Both  Gkrrick  and  Giflfard  were 
offended  at  this  sarcasm,  and  endeavoured  to 
refute  it ;  upon  which  Johnson  rejoined, 
^  Well  now,  ril  give  you  something  to  speak, 
with  which  you  are  little  acquainted,  and  then 
we  shall  see  how  just  my  OMervation  is.  That 
shall  be  the  criterion.  Let  me  hear  you  repeat 
thp  ninth  Commandment, '  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness  asainst  thy  neighbour.' "  Both 
tried  at  it,  said  Dr.  Taylor,  and  both  mistook 
the  emphasis,  which  should  be  upon  not  and 

I  Glflkrd  was  the  manager  of  Goodxnan'i  Fields  play. 
hoQse,  vt»«f«  Garrick  made  his  first  appearance,  Oct.  19. 1741, 
in  the  character  of  Rtchard  the  Third.  — WaiOHT. 

*  1  sofpect  Dr.  Tarlor  was  Inaccurate  In  this  statement. 
The  enphaais  choold  be  equally  upon  skati  and  not,  as  both 
concur  to  Umn  the  necatire  Injunction  ;  and  faite  witneu^ 
likr  the  other  acts  prohibited  in  the  Decalogue,  should  not  be 
marked  by  any  peculiar  emphasis,  but  only  be  distinctly 
crtiaDciatca.  -.-  Boswell.  A  moderate  emphasis  should  be 
pLaeed  oo/«^.  —  K BA axBT.  Sheridan,  in  his  **  Lectures  on 
ih#  Art  of  Reading/*(p.  25S.)  places  the  emphasis  wholly  on 

f^l$e MsuLLAND.    Here,  on  those  six  words,  TAou  $kalt 

wot  bear  fmUe  wHmtst,  we  have  six  authorities  —  Drs.  John- 
sen,  Tayfor,  and  Kearney,  and  Messrs.  Gifbrd.  Sheridan, 
llo»«cll  <-  with  each  a  different  emphasis.  This  diversity 
to  srlaa  froai  the  fact,  that  in  these  awful  and  com- 


false  wUnsis.*  Johnson  put  them  right,  and 
enjoy^ed  his  victory  with  great  glee. 

His  "^  Life  of  Savage  "  was  no  sooner  pub- 
lished, than  the  following  liberal  praise  was 
given  to  it,  in  ^  The  Champion,"  a  periodical 
paper : — 

**  This  pamphlet  is,  without  flattery  to  its  author, 
as  just  and  weli-writteo  a  piece  of  its  kind  as  I 
ever  saw ;  so  that  at  the  saoie  time  that  it  highly 
deserves,  it  certainly  stands  very  little  in  need  of 
thia  recommendation.  As  to  the  history  of  the 
unfortunate  person,  whose  memoirs  compose  this 
work,  it  is  certainly  penned  with  equal  accuracy 
and  spirit,  of  which  I  am  so  much  the  better  judge, 
as  I  know  many  of  the  facts  mentioned  to 
be  strictly  true,  and  very  fairly  related.  Be- 
sides, it  is  not  only  the  story  of  Mr.  Savage,  but 
innumerable  incidents  relating  to  other  persons, 
and  other  affairs,  which  renders  this  a  very  amusing, 
and,  withal,  a  very  instructive  and  valuable  per- 
formance. The  author's  observations  are  short, 
significant,  and  just,  as  his  narrative  is  remarkably 
smooth  and  well  disposed.  His  reflections  open 
to  all  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart ;  and,  in  a 
word,  a  more  just  or  pleasant,  a  more  engaging  or 
a  more  improving  treatise,  on  all  the  excellencies 
and  defects  of  human  nature,  is  scarce  to  be  found 
in  our  own,  or,  perhaps,  any  other  language.**' 

Johnson*s  partiality  for  Savage  made  him 
entertain  no  doubt  of  his  stofy,  however  extra- 
ordinary and  improbable,  tt  never  occurred 
to  him  to  question  his  being  the  son  of  the 
Countess  of  Macclesfield^,  of  whose  unrelent- 
ing barbarity  he  so  loudly  complained,  and  the 
particulars  of  which  are  related  in  so  strong 
and  affecting  a  manner  in  Johnson's  Life  of 
him.  Johnson  was  certainly  well  warranted 
in  publishing  his  narrative,  however  offensive 
it  might  be  to  the  lady  and  her  relations ;  be- 
cause her  alleged  unnatural  and  cruel  conduct 
to  her  son,  and  shameful  avowal  of  guilt,  were 
stated  in  a  Life  of  Savage  now  lymg  before 
me,  which  came  out  so  early  as  1727,  and  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  confute  it,  or  to 
punish  the  author  or  printer  as  a  libeller  :  but 
for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  we  should 
be  glad  to  find  the  shocking  tale  not  true ;  and 
from  a  respectable  gentleman  ^  connected  with 
the  lady's  family,  1  nave  received  such  inform- 
ation and'  remarks,  as,  joined  to  my  own  in- 
ouiries,  will,  I  think,  render  it  at  least  somewhat 
doubtful,  especially  when  we  consider  that  it 
must  have  originated  from  the  person  himself 
who  went  by  the  name  of  Richard  Savage. 

prehensive  commands  of  God  hlmseir,  there  is  no  room  for 
any  peculiar  emphasis:  In  steal  not  —-murder  not— bear 
not  false  witness  —  all  the  words  aie  of  equal  value  towards 
expressing  the  Divine  Command.  —  CaoRsa. 

'  This  character  of  the  **  Life  of  Savage  "  was  not  written 
by  Folding,  as  has  been  ■upposed.  but  roost  probably  by 
Ralph,  who,  as  appears  from  the  minutei  of  the  partners  of 
**  Tne  Champion.^  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Reed,  of  Staple- 
Inn,  succeeded  Fielding  In  his  share  (tf  the  paper,  before  the 
date  of  that  eulogium.  —  Boswbll. 

*  Anne  Mason,  wife  of  Charles  Gerrard.  Karl  of  Maccles- 
field, of  the  first  creation.  He  died  in  1704,  and  was  itic- 
ceeded  by  his  brother,  who  also  dying  without  issue,  the  tiUe 
became  exthtct  —  CaoKta. 

»  The  late  Francis  Cockayne  Cast.  Esq.,  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's counsel.— Boswbll.  He  died  Nov.  30. 1791— Wbiobt. 
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If  the  maxim,  fabunt  in  tmo,  faUum  in  omitt- 
bus,  were  to  be  received  without  qualificatioii, 
the  credit  of  Savage's  narrative,  as  conveyed 
to  128,  would  be  annihilated;  for  it  contains 
some  assertions  which,  beyond  a  question,  are 
not  true. 

1.  In  order  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  Earl 
Rivers  —  on  account  of  a  criminal  connection 
with  whom,  Lady  Macclesfield  is  said  to  have 
been  divorced  ht>m  her  husband,  by  act  of 
parliament  [1697]  — had  a  peculiar  anxiety 
about  the  child  which  she  bore  to  him,  it  is 
alleged,  that  his  Lordship  gave  him  his  own 
name,  and  had  it  duly  recorded  in  the  register 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn.  I  have  carefully  , 
inspecCed  that  register,  but  no  such  entry  is  to 
be  found.^ 

2.  It  is  stated,  that  **Lady  Macclesfield, 
having  lived  for  some  time  upon  very  uneasy 
terms  with  her  husband,  thought  a  public  con- 
fession of  adulterv  the  most  obvious  and  expe- 
ditious method  of  obtaining  her  liberty  ; "  and 
Johnson,  assuming  this  to  be  true,  stigmatises 
her  with  indignation,  as  **  the  wretch  who  had, 
without  scruple,  proclaimed  herself  an  adul- 
tress."^  But  1  have  perused  the  Journals  of 
both  houses  of  Parliament  at  the  period  of  her 
divorce,  and  there  find  it  authentically  ascer- 
tained, that  so  far  from  voluntarily  submitting 
to  the  ignominious  charge  of  aidultery,  she 
made  a  strenuous  defence  by  her  Counsel ;  the 
bill  having  been  first  moved  the  15th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1697-8,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
proceeded  on  (with  various  applications  for 
time  to  bring  up  witnesses  at  a  distance,  &c.) 
at  intervals,  till  the  3d  of  March,  when  it 
passed.  It  was  brought  to  the  Commons,  by  a 
message  from  the  Lords,  the  5th  of  March, 
proceeded  on  the  7th,  10th,  11th,  14th,  and 
15th,  on  which  day,  afler  a  fall  examination  of 
witnesses  on  both  sides,  and  hearing  of  Counsel, 

1  Mr.  Cutt't  rcMonlnf,  with  retpect  to  the  flUatfon  of 
Richard  Savage,  alwafi  appeared  to  me  extremelx  un«ati«- 
fartorjr ;  and  u  entirely  OTprtumed  by  the  following  deciilve 
obMTYationf.  for  which  the  reader  Is  Indebted  to  the  un- 
wearied researches  of  Mr.  Biodlej.  —  The  storjr  on  which 
Mr.  Cult  lo  much  rellft.  that  Savage  was  a  »uppo»ititloui 
ehild,  not  the  son  of  Lord  Kivert  and  Lady  Maccletfleld,  bat 
the  offiiprlng  of  a  ihoeroaker,  introduced  In  consequence  of 
her  real  son's  death,  was,  without  doubt,  grounded  on  the 
circumstance  of  Lady  Macclesfield  having,  in  1696,  previously 
to  the  birth  of  Savage,  had  a  daughter  by  the  Earl  Rivers, 
who  died  in  her  Infancy ;  a  fact  which,  at  the  tame  gentle- 
man observes  to  me,  was  proved  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  Lord  MacclesBeld's  Bill  of  Divorce.  Most 
Actions  of  this  kind  have  some  admixture  of  truth  In  them. 
—  Maloni. 

From  "  Tk*  Sari  <ff  MaeOedteWM  Case,'*  which.  In  1697-a. 
was  presented  to  the  I^rds.  In  order  to  procure  an  act  of 
divorce.  It  appears  that*' Anne,  Countess  of  Marclesfleld,  un- 
der the  name  of  Madam  Smith,  was  delivered  of  a  male  child 
in  Fox  Court,  near  Brook  Street.  Holborn.  by  Mrs.  Wright, 
a  midwife,  on  Saturday,  the  16th  of  January,  169(>>7.  at  sis 
o'clock  In  the  morning,  who  was  baptised  on  the  Monday 
following,  and  regtcterwl  by  the  name  of  Richard,  the  son  of 
John  Smith,  by  Mr.  Burbridge.  assistant  to  Dr.  Manning- 
ham's  curate  for  Sl  Andrew's.  Holborn :  that  the  child  was 
christened  on  Monday,  the  IBth  of  January,  In  Fox  Court; 
and.  (Wim  the  privacy,  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Burbridge  to  be 
'aby*blow  or  bastard.*"  It  also  appears,  that  durlog  her 
delivery,  the  Isdy  wore  a  mask :  and  that  Mary  Pegler  on  the 
next  day  after  the  baptism  (Tuesday)  took  a  male  child, 
whose  mother  was  called  Madam  Smith,  from  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Pheasant,  who  went  liy  the  name  of  Mrs.  Lee,  in  Fox 
Court  [ninoing  from  Brook  Street  Into  Gray's  Inn  Lane.] 


it  was  reported  without  amendments,  passed, 
and  carried  to  the  Lords. 

That  Lady  Macclesfield  was  conyicted  of 
the  crime  of  which  she  was  accused,  cannot  be 
denied;  but  the  question  now  is,  whether  tlio 
person  calling  himself  Hichard  Savage  was  her 
son. 

It  has  been  said',  that  when  Earl  Rivers  was 
dying,  and  anxious  to  provide  for  all  hh  na» 
tural  children,  he  was  informed  by  Lady 
Macclesfield,  Uiat  her  son  by  him  was  dead. 
Whether,  then,  shall  we  believe  that  this  was  a 
malignant  lie,  invented  by  a  mother  to  prevent 
her  own  child  from  receiving  the  bounty  of  his 
father,  which  was  accordingly  the  consequence, 
if  the  person  whose  life  Johnson  wrote  was 
her  son ;  or  shall  we  not  rather  believe  that 
the  person  who  then  assumed  the  name  of 
Richard  Savage  was  an  impostor,  bein<i^  in 
reality  the  son  of  the  shoemaker,  under  wh<»e 
wife's  care^  Lady  Macclesfield's  cbild  w;ls 
placed ;  that  after  the  death  of  the  real  Richanl 
Savajxe,  he  attempted  to  personate  him ;  and 
that  the  fraud  being  known  to  Lady  Macch's- 
field,  he  was  therefore  repulsed  by  her  with 
just  resentment  ? 

There  is  a  strong  circumstance  in  support  of 
the  last  supposition;  though  it  has  been  nu'n-« 
tioned  as  an  aggravation  of  Lady  Macclesifiehr.s 
unnatural  conduct,  and  that  is,  her  havini; 
prevented  him  from  obtaining  the  benefit  of  a 
legacy  lefl  to  him  by  Mrs.  Lloyd,  his  godmother. 
For  if  there  was  such  a  legacy  lefl,  his  iii>t 
being  able  to  obtain  payment  of  it  must  bo 
imputed  to  his  consciousness  that  he  was  nnt 
the  real  person.  The  just  inference  should  h«% 
that  by  the  death  of  Lady  Macclesfield's  cliihl 
before  its  godmother,  the  legacy  became  lapMnl, 
and  therefore  that  Johnson*8  Richard  Savagi* 
was  an  impostor. 

If  he  had  a  title  to  the  legacy,  he  could  not 

Conformable  to  this  statement  Is  the  entry  In  the  resi^tf^r 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn.  which  Is  as  follows,  and  w).u  u 
unquestionahlv  records  the  bnptltm  of  Richard  SavjKc  to 
whom  Lord  Rivers  gave  his  own  Cbrlitlan  name.  pre6i«-d  to 
the  assumed  surname  of  his  mother:— "Jan.  1696-7.  Kl<-hanl. 
son  of  John  Smith  and  Mary,  In  Fox  Court,  la  Gray's  It.n 
Lane,  baptized  the  Ifkh."— BWdlkt. 

Mr.  Cust  and  Mr.  Botwell's  share  of  the  argument  «nj 
assertions  In  the  text  not  being  distinguished,  it  is  not  p  » 
slble  to  say  which  of  them  haaarded  the  erroneoas  statem.  •  c 
relative  to  the  parish  register  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  c^na  n  * 
does  contain  what  the  text  asserts  Is  not  to  be  found  in  tt  ff 
the  maxim,  therefore,  /aUmm  As  stiso,  /itlnum  m  ommil^u*, 
were  to  be  applied  to  Mrat.  all  their  ohtervatlons  must  t>e  re- 
jected. On  the  other  hind.  Mr.  Bindiey's  researches  M^m 
only  to  prove  what  has  been  generally  admitted,  thai  I.a>i\ 
Macclesfield  had  a  child,  by  Lord  Rivers,  baptised  \n  t  ^ 
name  of  Richard ;  but  It  does  not  disprove  the  assertion',  t  >  .r 
this  child  died  in  its  infaocy.  and  that  Sava  e,  when  brt»««  u 
seventeen  and  eighteen,  assumed  its  name.  Saiagv,  f.  « 
letter  to  Miss  Carter,  admlu  that  he  did  patt  under  am»th.  r 
name  till  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  but  not  the  nam**  <.r 
any  person  he  lived  with —  Life  ttf  Mrs.  Cerfrr,  vol.  1.  p.  ,v«. 
—  CaoKiR. 

*  No  divorce  can  be  obtained  In  the  coorta  on  mere  coofr«. 
•loo  of  the  party.    There  must  he  proofs. »  KiuaKaT. 

>  By  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  SavBgf>..~MALoiiB. 

*  This,  aa  an  accurate  friend  remarks  to  me,  la  not  CM^r. 
rectly  stated.    The  shtiemaker  under  whose  care  St«  i. 
was  placed,  with  a  view  to  his  becoming  his  apprentur   »  .  i 
not  the  husband  of  his  nurae.       See  Johastm's   Lijf  .j* 
SMwge.^J,  B<Mwiix,Juo. 
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hare  fonnd  any  difficulty  in  recovering  it ;  for 
had  the  execntors  resisted  his  claim,  the  whole 
msts,  as  well  as  the  legacy,  must  have  been 
paid  by  them,  if  he  had  l^n  the  child  to  whom 
it  was  given.' 

The  talents  of  Savage,  and  the  mingled  fire, 
rodeness,  pride,  meanness,  and  ferocity  of  his 
i-fa;iracter',  concur  in  making  it  credible  that 
y  was  fit  to  plan  and  carry  on  an  ambitious 
and  daring  scneme  of  imposture,  similar  in- 
.^tances  of  which  have  not  been  wanting  in 
lii'^her  spheres,  in  the  lustory  of  different  coun- 
tritrs,  and  have  had  a  considerable  degree  of 

<UC<'e38. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  companion  of 
Johiuon  (who,  through  whatever  medium  he 
was  conveyed  into  this  world,  be  it  ever  so 
fiTObtfol,  **  to  whom  related,  or  by  whom 
•vgot,"  was,  unquestionably,  a  man  of  no  com- 
muQ  endowments,)  we  must  allow  the  weight 
of  general  repute  as  to  his  status  or  parentage, 
thou;;fa  illicit;  and,  supposing  him  to  be  an 
impostor,  it  seems  strange  that  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
the  nq^ew  of  Lady  Macclesfield,  should 
patTtmise  him,  and  even  admit  him  as  a  guest 
in  his  family.'  Lastly,  it  must  ever  appear 
Terr  suspicious,  that  three  different  accounts 
•jf  the  Life  of  Richard  Savage, — one  published 
in  "  The  Plain  Dealer,**  in  1724,  another  in 
1727,  and  another  by  the  powerful  pen  of 
'lohasoa,  in  1744, — and  all  of  them  while 
I*adj  Macclesfield  was  alive*,  should,  notwith- 
*Undinv  the  severe  attacks  upon  her,  have 
bfvn  suffered  to  pass  without  any  public  and 
efftvtual  contradiction.^ 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  sum  up  the 
evidence  upon  the  case,  as  fairly  as  I  can ;  and 


'  ThU  ft  deelitT*:  if  SaTags  wai  what  he  repretentMl 
iT«#irto  be,  nothing  could  hare  prerented  hii  recovering 

I     ^  « ''tKJ.  —  CeOKSB. 

3  JohnMo's  eompanioQ  appears  to  have  persnoded  that 
•"■ftv  aiadfd  man.  Chat  he  resembled  htm  in  having  a  noble 
y^W!',  for  Johnson,  after  painting  in  strong  colours  the 

I  saorrl  hetveen  Lord  Tyrconnel  and  Savagp.  asserts  that 
tl»*  spirit  of  Mr.  Savage,  bideed,  never  sulTered  him  to 
M'i'cit  a  rrcondliaLioo :  he  returned  reproach  for  reproach, 
«'ad  iamh  for  Insttlt.**  Bat  the  respecuble  gentleman  to 
•^f^  1  have  alhi/lrd,  has  in  his  possession  a  letter  from 
^«vsfe,  after  Lord  Tyrconnel  had  discarded  him,  addressed 

-   '•tikp  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert,  his  Lordship's  chaplain,  in  which 

■   "^  »^WM»  him.  In  the  hamblest  manner,  to  represent  his 

1   "V^  t«  the  VIsooant.  ~  BoswuL. 

*  Traictt^  to  Savagels  information,  Johnson  represents 
^t  gnhsppy  man's  bdng  received  as  a  companion  by  Lord 
Tfrenanet  and  pcswlond  by  his  Lordship,  as  posterior  to 
*  ■*»!*'•  coQvlcaon  and  pardon.  But  1  am  assured,  that 
^'•(c  hsd  received  the  voluntarr  bounty  of  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
**!  lad  been  dismlased  by  him  long  before  the  murder  was 

>  ■  iwatiOed.  and  that  his  lordship  was  very  instrumental  in 
'^irmvu  ftivage's  pardon,  by  his  intercession  with  the 
^  "*^  throi^  Lady  Hertford.  If,  therefore,  he  had  been 
<l-«Ma«  of  preventing  the  publication  by  Savage,  he  would 
'•*vt  left  him  to  hisfate.  Indeed,  I  must  observe,  that  al- 
Am^)  iobOMm  mentions  that  Lord  Tyrconnel's  patronage 
'^ivife  ^n$  **  npoo  bis  promise  to  lay  aside  his  design  of 
••tp»waf  the  cruelty  of  hu  mother,"  the  great  YAographer 
***  ti^vtotlcn  that  be  himself  has  mentioned,  that  Savage's 
K»T  had  biMii  told  teverml  years  before  in  **  The  Plain 
*^'«>^;**  from  which  he  quotes  this  strong  saying  of  the 
^*nm  Mr  Rleltard  Steele,  that  the  "  inhumanity  of  his 
K4»«r  hsd  given  hhn  a  right  to  find  every  good  man  his 
'ftn."  At  the  same  time  It  must  be  acknowledged,  thit 
[^  Kacdceield  and  her  relations  might  still  wish  that 
^  <Qry  fhoold  not  be  brought  loto  more  conspicuous  notice 
*'1  ^  sstifkal  pen  of  Sarage.  —  Boawcu.. 
*  Xiis  XmoB,  after  having  Ibrfeited  the  tiUe  of  Lady  Mac- 


the  result  seems  to  be,  that  the  wdrld  must 
vibrate  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  was 
the  truth. 

This  digression,  I  trust,  will  not  be  censured, 
as  it  relates  to  a  matter  exceedingly  curious, 
and  very  intimately  connected  with  Johnson, 
both  as  a  man  and  an  author. 

He  this  year  wrote  the  "Preface  to  the 
Harleian  Miscellany.**  *  The  selection  of  the 
pamphlets  of  which  it  was  composed  was  made 
by  Mr.  Oldys,  a  man  of  eager  curiosity,  and 
indefatigable  diligence,  who  first  exerted  that 
spirit  of  inauiry  into  the  literature  of  the  old 
English  writers,  by  which  the  works  of  our 
great  dramatic  poet  have  of  late  been  so  sig- 
nally illustrated.^ 


CHAPTER  Vin. 
1745—1749. 

**  0bserT>ati(m9  on  Machethy**  and  "Propoiah  for  a 
new  Edition  of  ShaAxpeare.** — "  Prologue^  on  the 
opening  of  Drury  Lane  7%ecrfre.**—  Proipectm  of 
the  Dictionary.  —  Progrett  of  the  Work,  —  fvy 
Lane  C/wft.  —  l\tnbridge  Welh.  —  «  Life  of  Roa- 
eommon,^  — **  Preface  to  Dod»ley*8  Preceptor.**  — 
««  Vi9um  of  Theodore.**—**  The  Canity  of  Human 
Withei.**  —  <*  Irene**  acted  at  Drury  Lane, 

Iw   1745,   he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the  Tragedy 


clesfleld  by  divorce,  was  married  to  Colonel  Brett,  and,  tt  is 
said,  was  well  known  in  all  the  polite  circles.  Colley  Gibber, 
I  am  informed,  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  her  tatfte  and  Judg- 
ment as  to  genteel  life  and  manners,  that  he  submitted  every 
scene  of  his  "  Careless  Husband  "  to  Mrs  Brett's  revisal  and 
correction.  Colonel  Brett  was  reported  to  be  free  in  his 
gallantry  with  his  lady's  maid.  Mrs.  Brett  came  into  a  room 
one  day  in  her  own  house,  and  found  the  Colonel  and  her 
maid  both  fast  asleep  in  two  chairs.  She  tied  a  white  hand- 
kerchief round  her  husband's  neck,  which  was  a  suflicient 
proof  that  she  had  discovered  his  intrigue  ;  but  Khe  never  at 
any  time  took  notice  of  it  to  him.  This  incident,  as  I  am 
told,  gave  occasion  to  the  well-wrought  scene  of  Sir  Charles 
and  Ladv  Easy,  and  Edging — Bo.swell. 

Lady  'Macctesfield  died  17S3,  aged  above  TO.  Hrr  eldest 
daughter,  by  Col.  Brett,  was,  for  the  few  last  months  of  his 
life,  the  mistress  of  George  L  ( See  Walpole's  ReminU' 
cmcrs.)  Her  marriage  ten  years  after  her  royal  lover's 
death  is  thus  announced  in  the  Cent.  Mag.  1737  :— "  Sept.  17. 
Sfr  W.  Leman,  qf  Northaa,  Bart.,  to  Mht  Brett  qf  Bond 
Street,  an  heiress  ;"  and  again  next  month  — "  Oc*.  8.  Sir 
WilUam  I^tmtn,  of  NortMatt,  Baronet,  to  Miss  Brett,  haif 
sister  to  Mr.  Sarage,  son  to  the  late  Earl  Rivers ; "  for  the 
diRerence  of  date  I  know  not  how  to  account ;  but  the  second 
insertion  was.  no  doubt,  made  by  Savage  to  countenance  his 
own  pretensions  —  Crokkr 

»  It  should,  however,  as  Boswell  himself  suggests,  be  re- 
collected, before  we  draw  any  conclusion  from  Lady  Mac- 
clesflcld's  forbearance  to  prosecute  a  libeller,  that  however 
innocent  she  might  be  as  to  Savage,  she  was  undeniably  and 
inexcusably  giiilty  in  other  respects,  and  would  have  been 
naturally  rnlurtant  to  drag  her  frailties  again  before  the 
public.  —  Crokrr. 

s  William  Oldys  was  bom  in  1696.  In  1737  he  published 
••  The  British  Llbrarinn  ;  an  Abstract  of  our  most  scarce, 
useful,  and  valuable  Books ; "  and,  in  )73R.  a  I^ife  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  He  also  contributed  several  articles  to  the 
General  Dictionary,  and  the  Biographia  BrlUnnica.  He 
died  in  1761.  —  Wright. 
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of  Macbeth,  with  Remarks  on  Sir  T.  H/s  (Sir 
Thomas  Hamner^s)  Edition  of  Shakspeare/*  ^  * 
To  which  he  affixed.  Proposals  for  a  new 
edition  of  that  poet. 

As  we  do  not  trace  any  thin^  else  published 
by  him  during  the  course  of  this  year,  we  may 
conjecture  that  he  was  occupied  entirely  with 
that  work.  But  the  little  encouragement  which 
was  given  by  the  public  to  his  anonymous 
proposids  for  the  execution  of  a  task  which 
Wurburton  was  known  to  have  undertaken, 
probably  damped  his  ardour.  His  pamphlet, 
nowever,  was  highly  esteemed,  and  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  obt^n  the  approbation  even  of 
the  supercilious  Warburton  himself,  who,  in 
the  Preface  to  his  Shakspeare,  published  two 
years  afterwards,  thus  mentioned  it:  ^^As  to 
all  those  things  which  have  been  published  under 
the  titles  of  Essays^  Remarki,  Observatioru^ 
&c.  on  Shakspeare,  if  you  except  some  Critical 
Notes  on  Macbeth,  given  as  a  specimen  of  a 
projected  edition,  and  written,  as  appears,  by  a 
man  of  parts  and  genius,  the  rest  are  abso- 
lutely below  a  serious  notice.** 

Of  this  flattering  distinction  shown  to  him 
by  Warburton,  a  very  grateful  remembrance 
was  ever  entertained  by  Johnson,  who  said, 
**  He  praised  me  at  a  time  when  praise  was  of 
value  to  me." 

In  1 746,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  still  em- 
loved  upon  his  Shakspeare,  which  perhaps  he 
aid  aside  for  a  time,  upon  account  of  the  high 
expectations  which  were  formed  of  Warbur- 
ton's  edition  of  that  great  poet.  It  is  somewhat 
curious,  that  his  literary  career  appears  to  have 
been  almost  totally  suspended  m  the  years 
1745  and  1746,  those  years  which  were  marked 
by  a  civil  war  in  Great  Britain,  when  a  rash 
attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  House  of 
Stuart  to  the  throne.  That  he  had  a  tender- 
ness for  that  unfortunate  House,  is  well  known ; 
and  some  may  fancifully  imagine,  that  a  sym- 


t  sir  Thomas  Hanmer  wai  born  In  1676.  He  wm  Speaker 
of  thu  I  louse  of  Commons  in  Queen  Anne's  last  parliament, 
and  died  Maj  5.  1746.  His  Shakspeare,  la  six  volumes 
quarto,  was  published  in  1744 —  Wriuiit. 

*  In  the  Garrick  Correspondence,  there  is  a  letter  from  Gil- 
bert  W.ilmesley, dated  Not.  3.  1746.  containing  thii  passage: 
.-."  ^'hen  you  see  Mr.  Johnson,  pray  giwe  my  cnmplinients, 
and  trll  him  I  esteem  him  as  a  irreat  frenlus  —  f*"'*"  '"'•  Ao/A 
tokimtftfand  the  trorU."  Upon  wliich  the  Editor  obterrei, 
**  Brtwttn  the  year$  174.1  and  1746,  Ji/ktuon  UteraUtf  vroU 
mothing.  Thf  rebfiUim  that  W4U  tkm  raging  perhaps  intpired 
him  tttth  the  hopes  that  attached  to  his  political  princtpUs. 
He  loved  tht  House  ef  Stuart,  and  M  the  success  qf  the  /Ve- 
tender  might  anticipate  his  ottm  independence.*'  (3.  C.  1.  4A. 
It  wnukl  be,  I  readily  admit,  too  fanciful  to  believe  that  hi« 
llteranr  powers  were  suspended  by  *'  sympathetic  anaiety  :  " 
b«il  it  IS  litUe  less  so  to  Imagine  with  Mr.  Boswell,  that  he 
had  employed  these  two  years  in  contemplative  preparation 
for  his  ftiture  Dictionary  He  must  have  had  some  means, 
however  small,  of  subsistence.  In  the  absence  then  of  any 
other  explanation,  I  cannot  reject  as  altogether  fanclAil  the 
Idea  of  the  Garrich  Editor,  that  he  may  navo  been  diverted 
fVom  his  ordinary  pursuits  —  not  bv  "  sympathetic  anxiety," 
but  by  some  mere  personal  share  In  the  proct*edinrs  of  the 
Jacobite  party.  We  shall  see  hereafter  ( Aug.  176C)  that 
he  was  l»rlvy  to  the  concealment  of  at  least  one  of  the 
Scotch  Jarobtte*,  who  was  hiding  from  Justice  for  his  share 
In  the  rebellion  :  may  he  not  have  been  In  some  dilBcul- 
ties  which  might  occasion  his  own  absence  or  concealment? 
miglit  this  not  have  been  the  period  of  his  temporary  sep*> 
ratTnn  from  his  wife.  If  any  such  thing  erer  occurred  ?  and 
flnally,  it  la  at  leaat  a  curious  coinckleoce,  that  Johnson's 


pathetic  anxiety  impeded  the  exertion  of  his 
intellectual  powers^:  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  he  was,  durinfr  this  time,  skeU^hing 
the  outlines  of  his  great  philological  work. 

None  of  his  letters  during  those  years  are 
extant,  so  far  as  I  can  discover.  This  is  much 
to  be  regretted.  It  mi^ht  aflford  some  enter- 
tainment to  see  how  he  then  expressed  hinisolf 
to  his  private  friends  concerning  state  affairs. 
Dr.  Adams  informs  me,  that  *^  at  this  time  a 
favourite  object  which  he  had  in  contemplation 
was  ^  The  Life  of  Alfred ;  *  in  which,  from  the 
warmth  with  which  he  spoke  about  it,  lui 
would,  I  believe,  had  he  been  master  of  his 
own  will,  have  engaged  himself,  rather  than  on 
any  other  subject. ' 

In  1 747,  it  IS  supposed  that  the  Gentleman*s 
Magazine  for  May  was  enriched  by  him  with 
five  short  poetical  pieces  distinguished  by  tliree 
asterisks.  The  first  is  a  translation,  or  rather 
a  paraphrase,  of  a  Latin  Epitaph  on  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer.  Whether  the  Latin  was  hi<« 
or  not,  I  have  never  heard^  though  I  should 
think  it  probably  was,  if  it  be  certain  that  he 
wrote  the  English ;  as  to  which  my  only  cauM* 
of  doubt  is,  that  his  slighting  character  of 
Hanmer  as  an  editor,  in  his  **  Obserrations  on 
Macbeth,**  is  very  different  from  that  in  the 
Epitaph.  It  may  oe  said,  that  there  is  the  sain*; 
contrariety  between  the  character  in  the  Ob- 
servations, and  that  in  his  own  Preface  to 
Shakspeare;  but  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
between  the  one  publication  and  the  other, 
whereas,  the  Observations  and  the  Epitaph 
came  close  together.    ITie  others  are,  **  To 

Miss ,  on  her  giving  the  Author  a  goM 

and  silk  net-work  Purse  of  her  own  weaving  ;" 
"  SteUa  in  Mourning;**  "  The  Winter  s  Walk ; " 
'*  An  Ode ;  **  and,  "  xo  Lyce,  an  elderly  Lady." 
I  am  not  positive  that  all  these  were  his  ]>ro- 
ductions';  but  as  "The  Wintcr^s  Walk**  b.i* 
never  been  controverted  to  be  his,  and  all  oi* 


disar,pearance  from  the  Gentleman's  Magaxine.  Feb.  17 « I. 
(ante,  p.  49.  n.   1.)  Is  exactly  etmtemporaneotu  vtiih   *t  • 
arrest  of  Col.  Cecil,  the  Pretender's  agent  and  the  fri^  •^ .. 
agiLition  into  wliich  the  country  was  thrown  by  the  k     .  * 
roefsaK"  to  Parliament  announcing  an  invasion,  and  tt*  .: 
reappe.irs  In  1747,  when  the  rebellion  and  all  Its  btal  ru< 
quenres  were  over.     I  have  a  strong  suspicioo  thai  from  '>  .« 
period  dates  what  I  may  call  his  morbid  antipathy  lo  t 
Hootch  ;    and  I  also  faintly  suspect  that  a  strong  with  !•>  r.  . 
cover  an  old  letter  out  of  the  liands  of  Frands  Stuart,  «ifr 
of  his  amanuenses  In  compiling  the  Dictionary,  may  h^*- 
n^ference  to  this  period.    See  post,  Dec.  1779,  97th  Feb    «    : 
lAth  March,  I7R4,  and  the  notes  about  Francis  Stuart  in  th 
Appendia.  _  CaoKia,  1S4S. 

'  In  the  ••Universal  Visiter."  to  which  Johnson  c.i'.irU 
tnited.  the  mark  which  Is  affixed  to  some  pieces  unqu^ti  .- 
ably  his.  Is  also  found  subtjoined  to  others,  of  which  ii- 
certalnlf  was  not  the  author.  The  mark,  therefore,  will  11.4 
ascertain  the  poems  in  question  to  have  tieen  written  by  htr* 
Some  of  thern  were  probablr  the  productions  of  Hawhervjr'^ . 
who,  it  is  bf*lieved,  was  afllicted  with  the  gout  The  wt'.  • 
on  a  Purse  wcrein>ertcd  afterwards  in  Mrs.  Wllliamc't  \}«. 
celUniet,  and  are,  unquestionably,  Johnson's." —  M\u>hi 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  amw  of  these  w<>'' 
Johnson's,  and  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  arf    iii 
llawke»worth*s.    The  ode  which  Doswetl  doubts  aKNti  <  i* 
internal  evidence,  h  the  ode  to  SprMg»  which,  as  eel ]    i* 
those  on  SammeTt  Amtmmm^  and  II  in/rr,  have  hern  of  !..• 
publlshetl  as  Johnson's,  and  are.  no  doubt,  as  Bo««et)  »»i*. 
all  bv  the  same  hand.     Bat  we  see  that  %^rAur  bears  inter*  d 
,  marks  of  not  being  Johnson's,  and  of  being  Haw  ke*«  on li  *. 
ly inter  and  Smmmtr»  Mr.  Chalnen  asserts  to  he  «lao  1la«  k«  • 
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them  have  the  same  mark,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  they  are  all  written  by  the  same 
hand.  Yet  to  the  Ode,  in  which  we  find  a 
passage  very  characteristic  of  him,  being  a 
learned  description  of  the  gout, 

**  Unhappy,  whom  to  beds  of  pain 
ArtkriHek  tyranny  consigns ; 

there  is  the  following  note,  "  The  author  being 
ill  of  the  gout :  ^  but  Johnson  was  not  attacked 
with  that  distemper  till  a  very  late  period  of 
hlfl  life,  ^fay  not  this,  however,  be  a  poetical 
fiction?  Why  may  not  a  poet  suppose  himself 
to  have  the  gout,  as  well  as  suppose  himself  to 
be  in  love,  of  which  we  have  mnumerable  in- 
stances, and  which  has  been  admirably  ridiculed 
by  Johnson  in  his  *^  Life  of  Cowley  ? "  I 
have  also  some  difficulty  to  believe  that  he 
coald  produce  such  a  group  of  conceits  as  ap- 
pear in  the  verses  to  Lyce,  in  which  he  claims 
for  thu  ancient  personage  as  good  a  right  to 
be  assimitated  to  heaveiiy  as  nymphs  whom 
other  poets  have  flattered ;  he  therefore  ironi- 
csllr  ascribes  to  her  the  attributes  of  the  sky, 
in  such  stanzas  as  this :  — 

"  Her  teeth  the  niphi  with  darkness  dies. 
She's  atarr'd  with  pimples  o'er ; 
Her  tongue  like  nimble  l^hininp  plies, 
And  can  with  thtmder  roar.** 

Bat  as,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  he  could  con- 
d<^*end  to  triHe  in  namby-pamby  rhymes,  to 
please  Mrs.  Thrale  and  her  daughter,  he  may 
have,  in  his  earlier  years,  composed  such  a 
piece  as  this. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  first  edition  of 
**  The  Winter's  Walk,"  the  concluding  line  is 
much  more  Johnsonian  than  it  was  afterwards 
printed ;  for  in  subsequent  editions,  afler  pray- 
ing Stella  to  **  snatch  him  to  her  arms,'*  he 

**  And  skidd  me  from  the  tZb  of  life.** 
^liereas  in  the  first  edition  it  is 


And  hide  me  from  the  sight  of  life.' 


•onh'fl ;  and  the  index  to  the  Qent  Mug.  for  1746  attributes 
^mmmfr  t»  Mr.  GrevUle,  a  name  known  to  have  been  a»- 
*m*^  tav  Hawkceworth.  The  verMS  on  the  "  Purse,"  and  to 
"*  Sftrila  IB  Moomlng/*  are  certainly  by  the  lame  hand  as 
t^  tev  odea.  The  whole  therefore  mav  be  assigned  to 
A««i<yKwt*.  bat  at  all  ereots  should  oe  removed  from 
iokaaoQ'a  vorka.  >-  Ctoaia. 

'  JaHowo's  habitual  horror  was  not  of  tife^  but  of  death. 
—  CaoMa. 

*  Mr.  Boiwcll  and  the  critic,  who  I  suppose  was  Doctor 
Bslr,  »•  unlucky  In  this  objection,  for  Johnson  has  "  ind(f- 
jeretbt**  in  the  sense  oT^'wIthout concern**  in  his  Dictionary, 
*>tk  likit  example  from  Shakespeare,  **  And  I  will  look  oo 
^«th  taidiflkfvntly.**  —  Cbokks. 

'  Tkete  verses  are  somewhat  too  severe  on  the  extra- 
^f^iaarj  person  who  Is  the  chief  figure  In  them  ;  for  he  was. 
Q^aaMadiy,  brave.  His  pleasantry  during  his  solemn  trial 
(ta  vfakh,  t^  the  way,  I  naTe  heard  Mr.  David  Hume  ob- 
*<▼*«.  tint  we  have  one  of  the  very  few  speeches  of  Mr. 
Nivray,  now  Earl  of  Mansfield,  authentically  given)  was 
*<'7  rvmsvtable.  When  asked  if  he  had  anv  questions  to 
IV  lo  Sir  Bverard  Fawkcner,  who  was  one  of  the  strongest 
vaacBses  against  him,  he  answered,  **  I  only  wish  him  Joy  of 
Us  yiMmg  wife.**  And  after  sentence  of  death.  In  the  horrible 
ifms  IB  sQEh  caacs  of  treason,  was  pronounced  upon  him,  as 


A  horror  at  life  in  general  is  more  consonant 
with  Johnson*s  habitual  gloomy  cast  of  thought.^ 
I  have  heard  him  repeat  with  great  enersj 
the  following  verses,  which  appeared  in  the 
Gentleman*s  Magazine  for  April  this  year; 
but  I  have  no  authority  to  say  they  were  his 
own.  Indeed,  one  of  the  best  critics  of  our 
age  suggests  to  me,  that  ^  the  word  indifferently 
being  used  in  the  sense  of  without  concern^  and 
being  also  very  unpoetical,  renders  it  im- 
probable that  they  should  have  been  his  com- 
position.** * 

ON   LORD   LOVAT*8   KXBCUTION. 

"  Pitied  by  geiUh  minds  Kilmaknock  died ; 
The  brave,  Balmkkimo,  were  on  thy  side; 
RADCLirrs,  unhappy  in  his  crimes  of  youth. 
Steady  in  what  be  still  mistook  for  truth, 
Beheld  his  death  so  decently  unmoved. 
The  sojt  lamented,  and  the  brave  approved. 
But  LovAT*s  fate  indifferently  we  view, 
True  to  no  king,  to  no  religion  true : 
"So  fair  forgets  the  ruin  he  has  done ; 
No  child  laments  the  tyrant  of  his  son  ; 
*Mo  Tory  pities,  thinking  what  he  was ; 
No  Whig  compassions,  for  he  left  the  cause  ; 
The  brave  regret  not,  for  he  was  not  brave ; 
The  honest  mourn  not,  knowing  him  a  knave !  ** ' 

This  year  his  old  pupil  and  friend,  David 
Garrick,  having  become  joint  patentee  and 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  Johnson 
honoured  his  openmg  of  it  with  a  Prologue*, 
which,  for  just  and  manly  dramatic  criticism 
on  the  whole  range  of  the  English  stage,  as 
well  as  for  poeticfd  excellence,  is  unrivalled. 
Like  the  celebrated  Epilogue  to  the  **  Dis- 
tressed Mother,**^  it  was,  during  the  season, 
often  called  for  by  the  audience.  The  most 
striking  and  brilliant  passages  of  it  have  been 
so  often  repeated,  and  are  so  well  recollected 
by  all  the  lovers  of  the  drama  and  of  poetry, 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  point  them 
out.  In  the  6entleman*s  Magazine  for  De- 
cember this  year,  he  inserted  an  ^  Ode  on 
Winter,**  which  is,  I  think,  an  admirable  spe- 
cimen of  his  genius  for  lyric  poetry.* 

But  the  year  1747  is  distinguished  as  the 


he  was  retiring  from  the  bar,  he  said,  **  Fare  yon  well,  my 
lords,  we  shall  not  all  meet  affaiii  in  one  place."  He  behaved 
with  perfect  composure  at  his  execution,  and  called  out, 
**  Dulet  el  decorum  est  pro  patriti  mori."  —  Boswell. 

He  was  a  profligate  villain,  and  deserved  death  for  his 
moral,  nt  least,  as  much  as  for  his  polltiral,  offences.  There 
Is,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaxine  lor  April,  1747,  an  account  of 
the  behaviour  of  Lord  Lovat  at  his  execution,  the  latter  part 
of  which,  censuring  pleasantry  marltc«tomor/M,  bears  strong 
internal  evidence,  both  In  matter  and  manner,  of  having  been 
written  by  Johnson.  The  interest  which  he  took  in  this 
transaction  may  have  fixed  in  his  memory  the  lines  on  Lord 
Lovat,  which  certainly  do  not  resemble  hia  own  style.— 
CaoRsa. 

*  '*  In  1713,  Ambrose  Philips  brought  upon  the  stage,  *  The 
Distressed  Mother,'  almost  a  translation  of  Racine's  *  Andro- 
maque.'  It  was  concluded  with  the  most  successful  epilogue 
that  was  ever  yet  spoken  on  the  English  theatre.  The  three 
first  nights  it  was  recited  twice,  and  continued  to  be  demanded 
through  the  run,  as  It  is  termed,  of  the  play."  Jokmon, 
Life  qf  A.  Philips.  ~~  Wrioht.  This  celebrated  prologue, 
though  attributed  to  Budgell,  was  written  by  Addison,  lb, 
pott.  S6th  April.  1776.  —  CaoKaa,  1846. 

»  Certainly  Hawkesworth's.  Seeais/l.p.M.  D.3.— CaoKn. 
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epoch  when  Jobn^on^s  arduons  and  important 
work,  his  *'  Dictionast  or  thb  Engush 
Lang  u  AG  R,"  was  announced  to  the  world,  bj 
thepublication  of  its  Plan  or  Prospectus. 

How  loT^g  this  immense  undertaking  had 
been  tha  object  of  his  contemplation,  I  do 
not  know.  I  once  asked  him  by  what  means 
he  had  atUuned  to  that  astonishing  knowledge 
of  our  language,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
realise  a  design  of  such  extent  and  accumu- 
lated difficulty.  He  told  me,  that  **  it  was 
not  the  effect  of  particular  study ;  but  that  it 
had  grown  up  in  his  mind  insensibly."  I  have 
been  informed  by  Mr.  James  Dodsley,  that 
seyeral  years  before  this  period,  when  Johnson 
was  one  day  sitting  in  his  brother  Robertas 
shop,  he  heard  his  brother  suggest  to  him,  that 
a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  would 
be  a  work  that  would  be  well  received  by  the 
public ;  that  Johnson  seemed  at  first  to  catch 
at  the  proposition,  but^  after  a  pause,  said,  in 
his  abrupt  decisive  manner,  **  I  oelicve  I  shall 
not  undertake  it.*'  That  he,  however,  had 
bestowed  much  thought  upon  the  subject,  l^- 
fore  he  published  his  "Plan,"  is  evident  from 
the  enlarged,  clear,  and  accurate  views  which 
it  exhibits;  and  we  find  him  mentioning  in 
that  tract,  that  many  of  the  writers  whose 
testimonies  were  to  be  produced  as  authorities, 
were  selected  by  Pope ;  which  proves  that  he 
had  been  furnished,  probably  by  Mr.  Robert 
Dodsley,  with  whatever  hints  that  eminent 
poet  had  contributed  towards  a  great  literary 
project,  that  had  been  the  subject  of  impoitant 
consideration  in  a  former  reign. 

The  booksellers  who  contracted  with  John- 
son, single  and  unaided,  for  the  execution  of  a 
work,  which  in  other  countries  has  not  been 
efTectcd  but  by  the  co-operating  exertions  of 
many,  were  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  Mr.  Charles 
Hitch,  Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  the  two  Messieurs 
Longman,  and  the  two  Messieurs  Knapton. 
The  price  stipulated  was  fifteen  hundred  and 
TBCventy-five  pounds. 

The  *•  Plan  "  was  addressed  to  Philip  Dor- 
mer, Earl  of  Chesterfield,  then  one  of  his 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  ;  a 
nobleman  who  was  very  ambitious  of  literary 
distinction,  and  who,  upon  being  informed  of 
the  design,  had  expressed  himself  in  terms 
very  favourable  to  its  success.  There  is,  per- 
haps, in  every  thing  of  any  consequence,  a 
secret  history  which  it  would  be  amusing  to 
know,  could  we  have  it  authentically  commu- 
nicated. Johnson  told  me  (Sept.  22.  1777, 
soing  from  Ashboum  to  Islam), "  Sir,  the  way 
in  which  the  plan  of  my  Dictionary  came  to  be 
inscribed  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  was  this :  I  had 


>  The  n«4«r  will  Me  on  the  next  page*,  under  Johnson*! 
own  hand,  that  this  aixount  of  the  aflkir  wai  inaccurate ;  but 
If  it  were  ci»rr«ct,  would  It  nfH  invalidate  Johnion'i  subte- 
quent  eomptalot  of  Ixml  (*hetterfleld'i  Inattention  and 
InRratltude?  for.  even  if  hit  lonbhlp  Am(  neBiected  that 
which  had  been  dedicated  to  him  onlv  br  laslnett  and  ae* 
rident,  he  could  not  JuMly  be  charged  with  Ingratitude ;  a 
dedicator  who  maani  no  compUBent,  bai  no  reason  to  com* 


neglected  to  write  it  by  the  time  8ppointc<L 
Dodsley  suggested  a  desire  to  have  it  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Chesterfield.  I  laid  hold  of 
this  as  a  pretext  for  delay,  that  it  might  be 
better  done,  and  let  Dodsley  have  his  desire. 
I  said  to  my  friend.  Dr.  Bathurst,  *  Now,  if 
any  good  comes  of  my  addressing  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  it  will  be  ascribed  to  deep  policy, 
when,  in  fact,  it  was  only  a  casual  excuse  for 
laziness.'"*  * 

It  b  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  "  Plan  " 
has  not  only  the  substantial  merit  of  compre- 
hension, perspicuity,  and  precision,  but  that 
the  language  of  it  is  unexceptionably  excel- 
lent ;  it  being  altogether  free  fi-om  that  infla- 
tion of  style,  and  those  uncommon  but  apt  and 
energetic  words,  which,  in  some  of  his  writin«rs, 
have  been  censured,  with  more  petulance  than 
justice ;  and  never  was  there  a  more  dignified 
strain  of  compliment  than  that  in  which  he 
courts  the  attention  of  one  who,  he  had  boon 
persuaded  to  believe,  would  be  a  respectable 
patron. 

**  With  regard  to  questions  of  purity  or  pro- 
priety," says  he,  **  I  was  once  in  doubt  wlietber  I 
should  not  attribute  to  myself  too  much  in  attempt- 
ing to  decide  them,  and  whether  my  proTincc  was 
to  extend  beyond  the  proposition  of  the  question, 
and  the  display  of  the  suflrages  on  each  side :  but 
1  have  been  since  determined  by  your  lordship\ 
opinion,  to  interpose  my  own  judgment,  and  «hall 
therefore  endeavour  to  support  what  appears  to  me 
most  consonant  to  grammar  and  reason.  Ausonius 
thought  that  modesty  forbade  him  to  plead  inabi- 
lity for  a  task  to  which  Cssar  had  judged  him 
equal : 

<  Cur  me  po$u  nepem,  potte  quod  UU  ptilatV 

And  I  may  hope,  my  lord,  that  since  you,  wha%o 
authority  in  our  language  is  so  generally  acknow. 
led^ed,  have  commissioned  me  to  declare  my  own 
opinion,  I  shall  be  considered  as  exercising  a  kind 
of  vicarious  jurisdiction;  and  that  the  power 
which  might  liave  been  denied  to  my  own  claim, 
will  be  readily  allowed  me  as  the  delegate  of  your 
lordship.** 

This  passage  proves,  that  Johnson*s  address- 
ing his  ^*  Plan  **  to  Lord  Chesterfield  was  not 
merely  in  consequence  of  the  result  of  a  report 
by  means  of  Dod«ley,  that  the  earl  favoured 
the  design;  but  that  there  had  been  a  par- 
ticular communication  with  his  lordship  con- 
cerning it.  Dr.  Tavlor  told  me,  that  John^m 
sent  his  **  Plan  **  to  him  in  mantiscript,  fur  Win 
perusal ;  and  that  when  it  was  lying  upon  UU 
table,  Mr.  William  Whitehead  *  happened  to 
pay  him  a  visits  and  being  shown  it,  was  highlv 
please<l  with  such  parts  of  it  as  he  had  time  to 
read,  and  begged  to  take  it  home  with  him, 


plain  If  he  be  not  rewarded ;  but  more  of  this  bereaaer.  — 
Caoxra. 

•  Willlaa  Whitehead  (tee  amO,  p.  S.).  bora  at  Cam- 
bridge  In  1710,  was  the  fashionable  poet  of  a  dsf  ih.*t 
forgot  Horace'!  aaatheaM  againtt  nadiocrttf .  He  tucrr«>d»«i 
Cibber  ai  poet  laureate  In  17^7.  and  died  April  U.  ITaft.  Il- 
most  not  be  confminded  with  Paul  Whitehead,  no  brttf  r 
poet,  and  a  much  let*  esUmable  maa. — Caoaaa. 
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wliich  be  was  allowed  to  do ;  that  from  him  it 
sot  into  the  hands  of  a  noble  lord,  who  carried 
It  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  *  When  Taylor  ob- 
served this  might  be  an  advantage,  Johnson 
replied,  ^No,  sir,  it  would  have  come  out 
with  more  bloom  if  it  had  not  been  seen  before 
by  anybody." 

The  opmion  conceived  of  it  by  another 
noble  author,  appears  from  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Orrery  *  to 
Dr.  Birch: 

"  Caledon,  Dec.  30.  1747. 
**  I  have  just  now  seen  the  specimen  of  Mr. 
JohiBon*s  Dictionary,  addressed  to  Lord  Chester- 
field. I  am  much  pleased  with  the  plan,  and  I 
think  the  q>ecimen  is  one  of  the  best  that  I  have 
ercr  read.  Most  specimens  disgust,  rather  than 
prejudice  us  in  favour  of  the  work  to  follow ;  but 
the  language  of  Mr.  Johnson*s  is  good,  and  tlie 
anruments  are  properly  and  modestly  expressed. 
However,  some  expressions  may  be  cavilled  at,  but 
they  are  trifles.  Ill  mention  one:  the  barren 
laurel.  The  laurel  is  not  barren,  in  any  sense  what- 
ev^;  it  bears  (ruits  and  flowers.  Sed  ha  »umt 
m^tf,  and  I  have  great  expectations  from  the  per- 
fofiuancc.** ' 

That  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  arduous 
nature  of  the  undertaking,  he  acknowledges ; 
and  shows  himself  perfectly  sensible  of  it  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  **  Plan ; "  but  he  had  a 
noble  consciousness  of  his  own  abilities,  which 
enabled  him  to  go  on  with  undaunted  spirit. 

Dr.  Adams  found  him  one  day  busy  at  his 
DietioDary,  when  the  following  dialogue  en- 
sued :  —  "  Adams.  This  is  a  great  work,  sir. 
How  are  you  to  get  all  the  etymologies  ? 
Johnson.  Why,  sir,  here  is  a  shelf  with 
Junius,  and  Skinner,  and  others ;  and  there  is 
a  Welsh  gentleman  who  has  published  a  col- 
lection of  Welsh  proverbs,  who  will  help  me 
with  the  Welsh.  Adams.  But^  sir,  how  can 
Tou  do  this  in  three  years  ?  Johnson.  Sir,  I 
Kave  no  doubt  that  I  can  do  it  in  three  years. 
Adams.      But  the  French  Academy,   which 


*  Tbu  alio  mtut  be  inaccorete,  for  the  pUn  contains 
auiBciwu*  altofkmi  and  references  to  Lord  Chesterfield's 
apiainn5 :  aod  there  is  Che  evidence  Imth  of  Lord  Chesterfield 
and  JnhDsoQ.  that  Dodslejr  was  the  person  who  communi- 
cBted  with  bis  lordship  on  the  subject.  —  C.  1S31.  But  I  have 
poiitive  eridrnce  on  this  point.  Mr.  Anderdon  purchased 
tt  Mr.  Juae^  Boswell's  sale  many  of  his  fiither's  MSS.,  one 
r>r  vikirb  he  commonieated  to  me.  after  my  first  edition,  and 
which  la  Tery  curiotu,  and  indeed  important  to  the  question 
Itccwecn  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Johnson.  It  is  a  draft  of  the 
proepeetna  of  the  Dtccionary  careftiily  written  by  an  aroanu- 
eftsia,  hut  ti^ed  in  creat  form  by  Johnson's  own  hand.  It 
was  erUimtly  that  which  was  laid  before  Lord  Chesterfield. 
S^otva  Dtcftil  remarks  are  made  in  his  lordship's  hand,  and 
»«M  la  anochcr.  Johnson  adopted  all  these  suggestions. 
Amottfct  them  la  to  be  found  the  opinion  (see  post^  Tlth 
3imnk^  1771)  that  gnat  should  be  pronounced  graU^  given  in 
[    a  eoopicC  of  Kowe,  — 

**  As  if  misfortune  made  the  throne  her  seat, 
'  And  MHM  could  be  unhappy  but  the  great." 

'  **  radbvMcrfl^."  remarked  Lond  Chesterfield,  "  a  bad  rkffme, 
ika^  Jommd  im  a  good  poet.*'     This  VS.  now  belongs  to  Mr. 

I    L/via  Poeock.  —  Cioua.  1846. 

<  Jolsn  Bo^le,  bora  in  1707 ;  educated  first  under  the  private 
oOtien  of  Fenton  tlie  poet,  and  afterwards  at  Westminster 

'  Sckoel  and  Christcburch  College,  Oxford;  succeeded  his 
tektf  at  afUi  Karl  of  Orrery  in  1737 ;  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  in 
I7a;F.R.8.  in]7S0;  and.  on  the  death  of  his  cousin,  in 
tru.  Mb  Earl  of  Corii.     He  published  several  works,  but 

I    the  only  original  one  of  any  note  is  his  "  Life  of  Swift," 
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consists  of  forty  members,  took  forty  years  to 
compile  their  Dictionary.  Johnson.  Sir,  thus 
it  is.  This  is  the  proportion.  Let  me  see; 
forty  times  forty  is  sixteen  hundred.  As  three 
to  sixteen  hundred,  so  is  the  proportion  of  an 
Englishman  to  a  Frenchman."  With  so  much 
ease  and  pleasantry  could  he  talk  of  that  pro- 
digious labour  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
execute. 

The  public  has  had,  from  another  pen^,  a 
long  detail  of  what  had  been  done  in  this 
country  by  prior  Lexicographers ;  and  no 
doubt  Johnson  was  wise  to  avail  himself  of 
them,  so  far  as  they  went :  but  the  learned  yet 
judicious  research  of  etymolo^,  the  various 
yet  accurate  display  oi  definition,  and  the 
rich  collection  of  authorities,  were  reserved  for 
the  superior  mind  of  our  great  philologist.  For 
the  mechanical  part  he  employed,  as  he  told 
me,  six  amanuenses ;  and  let  it  be  remembered 
by  the  natives  of  North-Britain,  to  whom  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been  so  hostile,  that  five  of 
them  were  of  that  country.  There  were  two 
Messieurs  Macbean ;  Mr.  Shiels,  who,  we  shall 
hereafter  see  {^AprU  10.  177(5],  partly  wrote  * 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets  to  which  the  name  of 
Gibber  is  affixed ;  Mr.  [Francis]  Stewart  ^,  son 
of  Mr.  Greorge  Stewart,  bookseller  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  a  Mr.  Maitland.  The  sixth  of 
these  humble  assistants  was  Mr.  Peyton,  who, 
I  believe,  taught  French,  and  published  some 
elementary  tracts. 

To  all  these  painful  labourers,  Johnson 
showed  a  never-ceasing  kindness,  so  far  as 
they  stood  in  need  of  it.  The  elder  Mr.  Mac- 
bean  had  afterwards  the  honour  of  being 
Librarian  to  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,  for 
many  years,  but  was  left  without  a  shilling. 
Johnson  wrote  for  him  a  Preface  to  "  A  Sys- 
tem of  Ancient  Geography;"  and,  by  the 
favour  of  Lord  Thurlow,  got  him  admitted  a 
poor  brother  of  the  Charter-house.  For  Shiels, 
who  died  of  a  consumption,  he  had  much  ten- 
written  n-ith  great  professions  of  friendship,  but,  in  fact,  with 
considerable  seventy  towards  the  dean.  Lord  Orrery's 
influence  may  have  tended  to  increase  Johnson's  dislike  of 
Swift.  Lord  Orrery's  estate  was  much  encumbered,  and  his 
pecuniary  circumsunces  much  embarrassed.  "  If  he  had 
been  rich,"  said  Johnson,  [poit,  Hid  Sept.,  1773)  "  he  would 
have  been  a  very  liberal  patron."  —  Crokbr. 

s  Birch  MSS.    Brit  Mus.  4303.  —  Boswbll. 

4  See  Sir  John  Hawkins's  Life  of  Johnson.  — Bos wklu 
Sir  John's  List  of  former  English  Dictionaries  is,  however, 
by  no  means  complete —  IfALONK. 

»  Mr.  Boswell's  statement,  that  Shiels  only  tartly  wrote 
what  are  called  "  CibberU  Live$  qf  the  Poetsr  seems  in- 
consistent with  the  solemn  assertion  of  Johnson  himself, 
in  the  L(fe  of  Hammond:  — 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  to  testify,  that  the  book  called 
Cibber'i  Lives  ^  the  Foeit  was  not  written,  nor,  I  Iwlieve, 
ever  seen  by  either  of  the  Cibbers,  but  was  the  work  of 
RolMrt  Shiels,  a  native  of  Scotland,  a  man  of  a  very  acute 
understanding,  though  with  little  scholastic  education,  who, 
not  long  after  the  publication  of  his  work,  died  in  London  of 
a  consumption.  His  life  was  virtuous  and  his  end  was  pious. 
Theophilus  Cibber,  then  a  prisoner  for  debt,  imparted,  as  I 
was  told,  his  name  for  ten  guineas.  The  manuscript  of  Shiels 
is  now  in  my  posnession."  Johnson,  we  see,  says  the  wkole 
work  was  ShieWt,  to  the  exclusion  of  kinueff  as  well  as 
Cibber.  See  more  on  this  subject,  pott,  10th  April,  1776, 
where  it  will  be  shown  that  Johnson's  assertion  is  much  too 
broad.  —  Crokrr. 

0  See  the  note  on  Francis  Stuart  In  the  Appendix.— 
Croker. 
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dcrncss ;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  some 
choice  sentences  in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  were 
supplied  by  him.  Peyton,  when  reduced  to 
penury,  had  frequent  aid  from  the  bounty  of 
Johnson ;  who  at  last  was  at  the  expense  of 
burying  him  and  his  wife. 

While  the  Dictionary  was  going  forward, 
Johnson  lived  part  of  the  Jbime  in  Holbom, 
part  in  Grough  Square,  Fleet  Street ;  and  he 
nad  an  upper  room  fitted  up  like  a  counting- 
house  for  tne  purpose,  in  which  he  gave  to  the 
copyists  their  several  tasks.  The  words  partly 
taken  from  other  dictionaries,  and  partly  sup- 
plied by  himself,  having  been  first  written 
down  with  spaces  left  between  them,  he  de- 
livered in  writing  their  etymologies,  definitions, 
and  various  significations.^  The  authorities 
were  copied  from  the  books  themselves,  in 
which  he  had  marked  the  passages  with  a 
black-lead  pencil  *,  the  traces  of  which  could 
easily  be  effaced.  I  have  seen  several  of  them, 
in  which  that  trouble  had  not  been  taken ;  so 
that  they  were  just  as  when  used  by  the  copy- 
ists. It  is  remarkable,  that  he  was  so  attentive 
in  the  choice  of  the  passages  in  which  words 
were  authorised,  that  one  may  read  page  after 
page  of  his  Dictionary  with  improvement  and 
pleasure ;  and  it  should  not  pass  unobserved, 
that  he  has  quoted  no  author  whose  writings 
had  a  tendency  to  hurt  sound  religion  and 
morality. 

»  BoswpU's  arcoiint  of  thr  manner  In  which  Johnson  com- 

Clled  his  Dictionarr  U  ronfuscd  and  erroneous.  He  be(?an 
U  tAsk  (as  he  himsrif  expressly  described  tome),  by  devoting 
his  first  care  to  a  diligent  perusal  of  all  such  English  writers 
as  were  mo<t  correct  in  their  lanf^iaf^e.  and  under  every  sen- 
tence which  he  meant  to  quote  he  drew  a  line,  and  noted  in 
the  margin  the  first  letter  of  the  word  under  which  it  was  to 
occur.  He  then  delivered  these  hooks  to  his  clerks,  who 
transcribed  each  sentence  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  and 
arrani^ed  the  same  under  the  word  referred  to.  By  these 
means  he  collected  the  several  words  and  their  different  sig- 
nifications ;  and  when  the  v^hole  arranirement  was  alphabe- 
tically formed,  he  pave  the  definitions  of  their  meanings,  and 
collected  their  eti-mulogifR  from  Skinner,  Junius,  and  other 
writers  on  the  subject. —  Fsrcy. 

>  Johnson's  copy  of  Hudibras,  1726,  with  the  passages  thus 
narked  on  every  page,  is  now  in  Mr.  upcott's  collection.  It 
has  Johnson's  signature,  dated  Aug.  1747-  — WainiiT. 

'  For  the  sake  of  relaxation  from  his  literary  laliours,  and 
probably  also  for  Mrs.  Johnson's  health,  he  this  summer 
▼islted  Tunbridpe  Well*,  then  a  place  of  much  greater  res  irt 
than  it  is  at  present  Here  he  met  Mr.  Gibber,  Mr.  Garrick, 
Mr.  Samuel  lUrhard<on.  Mr.  Whiston,  Mr.  On»lnw  (the 
Sjn-aker),  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  I.yttletnn,  and  several  other  distin- 
gui>>hed  persons.  In  a  print,  representing  some  of  "the  re- 
markHblc  characters  ''  who  uen*  at  Tuiibridge  Wells  in  I74'< 
(see  Richardson's  Correspondmice),  l>r.  Johnson  stands 
the  first  figure Malonr.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  also  repre- 
sented, as  are  GarrJck,  Cihber,  Speaker  Ou'hIow.  Mr.  Fitt 
(Lord  Chatham),  Mr,  afterwards  Ivord  Lyttleton,  Miss 
i'htidleigh,  and  several  other  celebrat<*d  persons;  and  In 
lhi»  assemblage  neither  Johnson  nor  hit  wife  exhibit  an 
appearance  of  inferiority  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  — 
Crokkb. 

*  He  was  afterwards,  for  several  years,  chairman  of  the 
Middlesex  Justircs.  and  upon  •K'l'asion  of  preaenting  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  an-eptrd  the  umuiI  offer  of  kniu'hthiMxi.  He 
Is  author  of  "A  History  of  Mu«ir."  in  five  volinn««  in  quarto. 
By  assiduous  attj-ndance  np<  n  Johnson  in  his  la*t  illness,  he 
obtained  the  offif»-  of  one  ol  hl»  exwutors  ;  in  consequ'-nce  of  i 
whi<  h,  the  bo<iks«'ll<-rs  of  Lotnlon  eniployitl  him  to  pul>ii«h 
an  niitioa  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Works,  and  to  write  hit  Lire.— 

BoSWELI.. 

»  sir  John  Hawkins  says  :— "Tlie  club  met  weeklr  at  the 
Kiujr's  lle.vl.a  l.miotK  b«er-*t.ike  hou^,  In  Ivy  L.me.  everv 
Tti<-ni4y  •'Vening.  Thither  Johnson  constantly  rp»ort<-»l,  ano. 
with  a  difposiiion  to  ple.ise  and  be  please<l,  would  pa«*  thoic 
hours  in  a  frcr  .ind  unrc«trBined  tntrrehange  of  sentiments, 
which  otherwise  had  been  s{i«*ntat  home  in  painful  reflection. 


The  necessary  expense  of  preparing  a  work 
of  such  magnitude  for  the  press,  must  h:l^'e 
been  a  considerable  deducticfti  from  the  price 
stipulated  to  be  paid  for  the  copyright.  I 
understand  that  nothing  was  allowed  by  th«.» 
booksellers  on  that  account ;  and  I  remember 
his  telling  me,  that  a  large  portion  of  it  liuv- 
ing,  by  mistake,  been  written  upon  both  si<l«'^ 
of  the  paper,  so  as  to  be  inconvenient  for  the 
compositor,  it  cost  him  twenty  pounds  to  have 
it  transcribed  upon  one  side  only. 

He  is  now  to  be  considered  as  "  tugging  at 
his  oar,"  as'  engaged  in  a  steady  continm-'J 
course  of  occupation,  sufficient  to  employ  nil 
his  time  for  some  years;  and  which  wa.s  the 
best  preventive  of  that  constitutional  melan- 
choly which  was  ever  lurking  about  him,  ready 
to  trouble  his  quiet.  But  his  enlarged  and 
lively  mind  could  not  be  satisfied  without  more 
diversity  of  employment,  and  the  pleasure  of 
animated  relaxation.'  lie  therefore  not  only 
exerted  his  talents  in  occasional  compo>iti(<ri, 
very  different  from  Lexicography,  but  ft»rined 
a  club  in  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  with  a 
view  to  enjoy  literary  discussion,  and  anius,' 
his  evening  hours.  The  members  assoriat* «! 
with  him  in  this  little  society  were  his  belo\  cd 
friend  Dr.  Richard  Bathurst,  Mr  IIawk«>- 
worth,  afterwards  well  known  by  his  writinL"*. 
Mr.  John  Hawkins,  an  attorney  *,  and  a  lew 
others  of  different  professions.* 


The  persons  who  composed  this  little  society  were  — thf  n»v 
Dr.  Salter,  father  of  the  late  Master  of  the  Charier  Ili.i...  ; 
Dr.  Hawkesworth ;  Mr.  Kyland,  a  merchant;  Mr.  J- lio 
Payne,  then  a  bookseller  ;  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  a  learmvi  >•  •!,  j 
m;i'n  intended  for  the  dissenting  ministry;  Dr.  Wn.... 
M'Ghie.  a  Scots  physician;  Dr.  Edmund  Barker,  a  \<  •  ,• 
phvsician  ;    Dr.  Kiclnard  Bathurst,  also  a  young  phT<>:i .  ■  i  ; 

and  my»elf At  these  meetings  I  had  opportuiiit1f*<i  <>t  •  '  <> 

serving,  not  only  that  in  conversation  Johnson  made  it  a  r>.l» 
to  talk  his  best,  but  that  on  many  subjects  he  was  not  nr.n  r<  i 
in  his  opinions,  contending  as  often  for  victory  as  for  tmt't. 
At  one  time  goott,  at  another  efi7,  was  predominant  iii  iti.' 
moral  con^tftution  of  the  world.      Upon  one  octasion.  hi> 
would  deplore  the  non-observance  of  Good  Fritlay.  .i'  d  o' 
another  deny  that  amimu  us  of  the  present  age  th»Te  i<  ;    % 
derline  of  public  worship.     He  would  sometimes  contr  .■     » 
self-evident  propositions,  such  as.  that  the  luxury  <>'  t*    « 
country  has  increased  with  its  riches  ;  and  that  the  pr.t.  *  .  t- 
of  card. playing  is  more  general  than  heretofore.      At  '    .\ 
versatility  of  temper  none,  however,  took  offence:   a«  A!  \- 
ander  and  Cssar  were  twrn  for  conquest,  so  was  JoImi>  •   *  -r 
the  office  of  a  symposlarch,  to  preside  in  all  conver'.iti-  •  »  ; 
and  I  never  yet  saw  the  roan  who  would  venture  to  t..',r.   t 
his  right — Let  it  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  thv  n  ••   ■  - 
hers  of  this  our  club  met  together  with  the  lem|>er  of  i '     .- 
ators.  or  that  there  was  wanting  among  them  a  di«>p<>kiij       '■> 
yield  to  each  other  In  all  diversities  of  opinion  :  ami.  u,  <•     i. 
duputatiun  was  not,  as  in  many  associations  of  thu  ki:  <l   '■  - 
purpose  of  the  meeting;  nor  were  their  conversation*,  !  > 
those  of  the  Hota  club,  restrained  to  particular  ti>)  ■•  <      «■■ 
thi-  contrary,  it  may  hf  said,  that  with  the  gravest  d-.M-  "•■  ■ 
was  intermlnpl»*d  "  mirth,  that  after  no  repenting   lir^.-. .   * 
(Milton);  for  not  only  in  Johnson's  mt-lanrholy  thrrt    v    -.» 
lurid  intervals,  but  he  was  a  great  contributor  to  li.i-  n   " 
ofconvi  rsati<»n,  by  the  many  witty  sayinrs  he  uttrri»' 
the  manv  excelletlt  stories  which  his  memory  had  tri-.  •     • 
up,  and  he  would  on  occasion  relate  ;  so  tliAt  those  are  > , ,  > 
mistaken  who  infer,  either  from  the  g«n»*ral  tendi-m  >   «  •  ' 
wriOog-*.  or  thai  anj'eirance  of  hebetude  which  n.urki-  '  t  • 
coiintcu.mce  when  ihing,  and  is  discemitdc  in  th>>  !«'       » 
ami  prints  of  him,  that   he  eould  only  rc^.ison  and  ii      ■    > 
di{'t.ite  and  control.     In  the  talent  of  Atnwowr  thi  rr  )    ^     « 
ever  was  his  equal,  except,  t>erhaps.  among  the  old  t<>ui<  . 
such  as  Tarleion,  and  a  few  other*  meniionctl  by  <    ' 
By  mi^ans  of  this  he  was  cnabIM  toftlve  to  any  ret.  t   •'     ' 
rr<)nired  It,  the  graces  and  aids  of  iiicpr«*«slon,  and  t  •  i 
minate,  with  the  nicest  exactness,  titr  cfaanicter*  ti  i 
whum  it  concerned.    In  aping  this  farnhy,  I  have  srvti  \\ 
burton  diiconcerted,  and  wnco  he  would  (tin  havr  ir  .  i 
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In  tbe  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Maj  of 
tliis  year  he  wrote  a  ^  Life  of  Roscommon,*'  * 
wiUi  Notes;  -which  he  aflerwards  much  im- 
I  proTed,  (indenting  the  notes  into  text,)  and 
1  inserted  amongst  his  Lives  of  the  English 
Poets. 

Mr.  Dodslej  this  year  brought  out  his 
**"  Preceptor,**  one  of  the  most  vuuable  books 
for  the  miproTement  of  young  minds  that  has 
appeared  m  any  language ;  and  to  this  meri- 
torious work  tfohnson  furnished  **The  Pre- 
face,** *  containing  a  general  sketch  of  the 
bo(^  with  a  short  and  perspicuous  reconi- 
I  mendation  of  each  article  ;  as  also,  ^*  The 
Vision  of  Theodore,  the  Hermit,  found  in  his 
Cell,**  ^  a  most  beautiful  allegory  of  human 
life,  under  the  figure  of  ascending  the  moun- 
tain of  Existence.  The  Bishop  of  Dromore 
heard  Dr.  Johnson  say,  that  he  thought  this 
was  the  best  thing  he  ever  wrote.* 

In  January,  1749,  he  published  **  The 
Vahttt  of  Humah  Wishes,  being  the  Tenth 
Satire  of  Juyenal  imitated.**  *  He,  I  believe, 
composed  it  the  preceding  year.'  Airs.  John- 
son, for  the  sake  of  country  air,  had  lodgings 
at  Hampstead,  to  which  be  resorted  occasion- 
allj,  and  there  the  greatest  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  this  Imitation  was  written.  The 
fervid  r^idity  with  which  it  was  {)roduced,  is 
scarcely  credible.  I  have  heard  him  say,  that 
he  composed  seventy  lines  of  it  in  one  day, 
without  patting  one  of  them  upon  paper  till 
they  were  finished.'  I  remember  when  I  once 
regretted  to  him  that  he  had  not  given  us 
more  of  Juvenal*8  Satires,  he  said  he  probably 
should  give  more,  for  he  had  them  all  in  his 
head :  by  which  I  understood,  that  he  had  the 
orieinals  and  correspondent  allusions  floating 
in  his  mind,  which  he  could,  when  he  pleased, 
embodj  and  render  permanent  without  much 


fboaciil  s  man  of  pleMaotry,  not  a  little  oat  of  countenance.*' 

Mr.  Marphy,  •  better  Judge  than  Sir  J.  Hawkini.  tAlii 
CB.  to  tbe  une  efltect,  tliat  "Johnson  wai  ■nrpriscd  to  be  told, 
bat  It  vaa  ceruinlj  true,  that  with  all  hti  great  powers  of 
mtekd.  wit  and  ktumottr  were  bit  most  shining  talents ; "  and 
Mrs.  Ptoul  says,  that  **his  Tein  of  humour  was  rich  and 
apparwDtly  inexhaustible— to  such  a  degree,  that  Mr.  Murphy 
oaed  CO  tn  be  was  incomparable  at  buflbonery."  This 
stetild  be  borne  In  mind  in  reading  Johnson's  conrersations, 
heeaus»»  much  of  that  pecaliarity  called  kumour  cannot  be 
adrqoately  conveyed  in  words,  and  many  things  mav  appear 
trite,  doll,  or  ofltnsively  rude  in  mere  narration,  which  were 
entfrcDed  or  softeoed  by  tbe  air  and  style  of  the  delivery.— 
Caoaim. 

>  Tbe  Bishop  told  Mr.  Tyen,  that  Johnson  composed  It, 
fai  one  olght,aRcr  flntohing  an  evening  at  Holbom — Crokbr. 

>  Sir  John  llawblns,  with  solemn  Inaccuracy,  represents 
this  puea  as  a  consequence  of  the  indlAirent  reception  of  his 
tragedy.  Btit  the  Csct  is,  that  the  poem  was  publishM  on  the 
9Ut  of  Janoary,  and  the  tragedy  was  not  acted  UIl  the  6th  of 
tJbe  Fetiruary  following.  -«•  Boswill. 

>  This  was  Johosflo's  general  habit  of  composing :  his  de- 
fect of  sight  rendrred  writing  and  written  corrections  some- 
what troublesome,  and  he  therefore  often  exercised  his 
memory  where  others  would  have  employed  pen  and  paper— 
CaoKta. 

4  *•  Hot,  S$.  1748, 1  received  of  Mr.  Dodsley  fifteen  guineas, 
far  which  I  assign  to  him  tbe  right  of  copy  of  an  Imitation  of 
tbe  Tenth  .Satire  of  Juvenal,  written  by  me,  reserving  to 
mjmit  the  right  of  printing  one  edition.    Sam.  Johnson.'* — 


*  Jan.  9.  1891.      Read   Johnson's   *•  Vanity  of  Human 
Wisbca,"— aU  tbe  axamples  and  mode  of  giving  them  sub- 


labour.     Some  of  them,  howeyer,  he  observed, 
were  too  gross  for  imitation. 

The  profits  of  a  single  poem,  however  ex- 
cellent, appear  to  have  been  very  small  in  the 
last  reign,  compared  with  what  a  publication 
of  the  same  size  has  since  been  known  to 
yield.  I  have  mentioned,  upon  Johnson^s  own 
authority,  that  for  his  '*  London  "  he  had  only 
ten  ^ineas ;  and  now,  ailer  his  fame  was  es- 
tablished, he  got  for  his  "  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes  "  but  hve  guineas  more,  as  is  proved 
by  an  authentic  document  in  my  possession.^ 

It  will  be  observed,  that  he  reserves  to  him- 
self the  right  of  printing  one  edition  of  this 
satire,  which  was  his  practice  upon  occasion  of 
the  sale  of  all  his  writings  ;  it  being  his  fixed 
intention  to  publish  at  some  period,  for  his 
own  profit,  a  complete  collection  of  his  works. 

His  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  "  has  less  of 
common  life,  but  more  of  a  philosophic  dig- 
nity, than  his  "  London."  More  readers, 
therefore,  will  be  delighted  with  the  pointed 
spirit  of  **  London,"  than  with  the  profound 
reflection  of  "  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes."* 
Garrick,  for  instance,  observed,  in  his  spright- 
ly manner,  with  more  vivacity  than  regtird  to 
just  discrimination,  as  is  usual  with  wits, 
"  When  Johnson  lived  much  with  the  Her- 
veys,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  what  was  passing 
in  life,  he  wrote  his  *•  London,*  which  is  lively 
and  easy :  when  he  became  more  retired  he 
gave  us  his  *  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,*  which 
IS  as  hard  as  Greek :  had  he  gone  on  to  imitate 
another  satire,  it  would  have  been  as  hard  as 
Hebrew.* "  6 

But  "  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  "  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  as  high  an 
eflbrt  of  ethic  poetry  as  any  language  can 
show.  The  instances  of  variety  of  disappoint- 
ment are  chosen  so  judiciously,  and  painted  so 


lime,  as  well  ss  the  latter  part,  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  couplet.  1  do  not  so  much  admire  the  openiiii?. 
'Ilie  flrst  line,  "  Let  observation,"  Ac.  is  certainly  heavy  mid 
useless.  But  'tis  a  grand  poem  —  and  so  true !  —  true  as  the 
Tenth  of  Juvenal  himself.  The  lapse  of  ages  ehanfift  all 
things — time  —  language  —  the  earth  —  the  bounds  of  the  sea 

—  the  stars  of  the  »ky,  and  everv  thing  "about,  around,  and 
underneath  "  man,  except  man  ninuelf.  Ttie  inflnitp  variety 
of  lives  conduct  but  to  death,  and  the  InfinitT  of  u-ishes  lead 
but  to  disappointment.  —  Byron,  vol.  ▼.  p.  66.  —  Wright. 

>  From  Mr.  Langton.— Bobwbll.  I  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Langton*s  report.  Garricic's  criticism  (if  it  de»erves 
the  name)  and  his  facts  are  both  unfounded.  *'  The  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes  '*  is  in  a  graver  and  higher  tone  than  the 
"  London,"  but  not  harder  to  be  understood.  On  the  con- 
trary, some  classical  allusions,  inconsistent  with  motlern 
manners,  obscure  passages  of  the  London :  while  all  the 
illustrations,  sentiments,  and  expressi-ns  of  the  other  are, 
though  wonderfully  noble  and  div-'nil.  d,  yet  perfectly  in- 
telligible, and  almost  familiar.  Murbvver,  we  have  sern, 
that  when  Johnson  wrote  "  London  "  he  was  not  living  the 
gay  and  fashionable  life  which  Mr.  Garrick  is  repreifnted  as 
mentioning.  Alas  !  he  was  starving  in  obscure  lodgings  on 
eight-pence,  or  perhaps    even  four- pence  a  day  (see  an/e, 

fi.  27.  n.  6.) :  and  there  is.  in  "  London,"  nothing;  to  show  any 
ntimacy  with  the  great  or  fashionable  world.  As  to  thi«  ILr. 
vetfi,  it  must  again  bo  stated,  —  contrary  to  Mr.  Boiwell's 
(as  well  as  Mr.  Garrick^s)  supposition  "  that  he  was  intimate 
with  that  family  previous  to  the  publication  of  "  lumdon, " 

—  that  the  sneer  in  that  pocnn  at"  Clodio'tjest,"  stood,  in  the 

flrst  edition,  "  H p*i  Jest,"  and  was  no  doubt  aimed  at 

Lord  Hervey,  who  was  a  favourite  theme  of  satire  with  the 
opposition  writers  of  the  d;iy.  —  Csokkr. 
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stronirly,  tliat,  the  niomont  tlicv  are  rend,  tlicy 
briiii;  convirtidn  toeviM'v  tliiiikiiiLi*  niiii'l.  'ili:it 
of  the  schohir  '  must  h:ive  (]^j)!e^se(l  tht^  tno 
snn;_Miine  cxjiectations  (tt'  niiiiiv  an  ainljitioits 
stu<lent.~  'i'liat  (»t"  the  avmi  rior,  Cliarle^  «)i" 
Sweden,  is,  I  tliink,  as  h'lLihlv  liiiished  u  ple- 
ture  as  ean  ])«^s^lhlv  l)e  «'(.nri'ive(h 

Wore  all  llie  other  I'xri-lK'inie^  of  tliis  j^ocm 
annihilated,  it  niu.>t  ever  li:ive  our  L'i':'t<';ul 
reverence  from  its  nohh*  e»'.n<Iusion  ;  in  ^vliieh 
we  are  eousojed  with  tlic  assui'anee  tli:il  ]i:i|»]»i- 
ni'ss  mnv  be  attaineil,  il"  wo  "i'l^'ly  <^'iii'  luaits" 
to  piety :  — 

**  Wlicre  tl'on  slirill  !io]ic  and  ft  ar  their  ohjocts  lin'l? 
SI:;dl  dull  vu^ptMisi'  C(irru])t  l!io  st.i'_'!i:i:'t  iiiiml? 
]\Iust  litlplt'ss  nrm,  in  i>rnoranco  sniate. 
Hoi!  daiklin-T  dovn  i\\c  torrt-nt  nt'liis  fafo? 
Sliall  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wislit's  ri"-t'. 
No  cries  attcitijit  tin-  morcv  of  llie  sk'us? 
Iii(]uirer,  ci-asf  ;   petitions  yet  rcin.iiii, 
AVIiieh    Heaven  niav    hear,  nor  dean    Ilelii^ion 

vain. 
Still  raise  for  pood  llio  snpplicatin;:  voice. 
Ihit  leave  to  Heaveti  t!ienuM>uie  and  tlu' t-lioice. 
Safe  in   His  hand,  wlio^e  eye  (I!^A'eiiis  atar 
The  secret  nnd>ush  ot' a  "specious  prayer; 
Iin]dore  Ills  aid.  in  Ili^  doei^iop, ,  rest. 
Secure,  whate'er  lie  ..'Ivt's,   lie  ;.'lv<.s  tlu'  best  : 
Yet  when  tiie  scn^e  of  sacr«  d  ]Mee:;ce  tiles, 
And  strontj  devotiiin  to  tlie  skies  aspir.s, 
l^our  forth  tliv  fervours  for  a  he  ilthful  tnlnd, 
Ol>edlent  j)assi.)i-,>.  and  a  Mill  re  -i^ii'd  ; 
For  love,  \v!iic!i  searie  lollectlve  man  ean  tVll  ; 
For  i)atlenee.  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill  ; 
J''or  faith,  which  |)antiii<^  for  a  hapjiier  ^eat. 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  tor  retreat  : 


'  Whf'n  Dr.  .Ii>hn>on.  one  ^\^\■.  read  liis  riwn  «atire.  in 
whicli  ttir  liio  *>f  a  s«lio!,ir  i>  (i.\i:it''(J,  vMth  fh''  vanoiiv  i.ti- 
stnictinni  tlirou  II  in  (ii>  w  :\\  to  I^m  tunf  ami  to  lann-.  In'  li-ir -^^ 
info  a  pis^i'Mi  oi  tcarv :  Mr.  iioMli  "»  lanul\  .md  Mi.  .^I'tt 
only  were  |>rc-»-!it.  who.  w  a  joi,.<.>  wav,  el  ai])'-'!  hnii  oii  tlf 
l)a<k.  ami  »  ad,  "  Wliat's  all  tt  i<.  my  dr  ir  *\\-  \\  !r.  \'M',aiitl 
Land  lli'iculcs,  you  t^iiow,  \v»  re  all  trcnhlid  wifli  r:r.'i''i- 
chdtt/."  He  Ma<i  a  vt-ry  lar^rr  man.  ;viul  made  out  t!,<-  Innni- 
virnte  with  Johnson  and  H.-rrul'S  cotnio  dly  <  non^di  !  — 
I'loz/I.  This  wa-i  in  allusion  to  tin-  nudia'-s  oi  Ij.  rcil'-  on 
Mount  Oeta. —  (»--orcr  K'-\»i'  Srod,  1  U.S..  an  an  i  tMi>  and 
Iparnt'd  man,  loruT  1 1\  viiti-proctitar  to  <I«-.ir;.'.'  th'-  i'linl, 
and  aft»'rward<  a  CoiHf)ii\sii>iirr  tit  h'.ins,\  v  hem  it  »<  .-ni", 
Jot»n>on  dui  not  now  rfi  kon  as  "  one  ot  Hi«'  in!fi,:<t  ol  ail 
human  l>'Mn;j«."    .Scr*  nut- .  |>.  .">.  n.  3.  —  CuoKfai. 

3  In  this  jiorm  oin-  of  the  instance*  iiuiitionod  of  unfor- 
tunate k'.irmd  int'n  i.>.  I  tjitmi  :^ 

**  Hoar  Lydiat's  life,  and  Galil- o's  end." 

Tho  history  of  Lydiat  b'Mf.c  liffle  kno-.vn,  tho  folloujnrr  ar- 
count  of  liini  may  be  ari'i  j'tahl.' to  many  ot  niy  read -t  <■.  It 
appt-ared  as  a  not*'  in  tli<"  Stet]ilcm' lit  to  t'lL-  (itiit'ainair< 
M.iiiaiinr  tor  17  !*<,  in  \vhi«  ii  xniic  J)i>vil(s  <-\f  ricfi-d  Irom 
Johii-.>ni's  po<  in  wa-re  ins'  rt'-d.  and  it  .shoidd  li.ivc  b:  ■  n 
addi'd  in  th<-  snli<iriin«nt  <  diti"ii«  : 

"A  vfry  Icariifd  ili\in<>  and  matlninatirian.  I'll  nv  fd' 
Ni'W  Collc'.'c.  Oxon,  .md  lector  ot  Okcttni.  ni  ar  l<aid«nrv. 
Wi"  vvrot*'.  .iiiion^r  in.inv  otin  r^.,  a  I- alin  li.  it!-''  *  1),  rtaitiin 
mil.  \c.,'  in  w))i(  h  li«-  attark"d  tin-  >«  ntiMif.it''  ot  Sr.dv'cr 
and  An^totb'.  not  bcaniii.'  t"  lirar  it  iir:.'<  d.  ///(//  scji.-  /.'n.-^s 
nrf  tnw  in  pfu/fSup/nj,  ami Ji'.l'r  in  if''  rut!  i.  \\f  mad''  .il)'.\-.' 
r»<K»  S'Tuions  on  til''  harnio!>y  of  thr-  Iv  ;ia  _«Ii^f ;.  Hi  I'l:.:  nii- 
Rncri'.sslul  in  pnldi^luii','  Ins  work*;.  Ii  •  lay  in  lli"  pri-  ai  >A 
Hor.irdo.  at  Oxtortl.  aii<l  in  th>;>  Kiiiy  -.  n 'in  li,  till  l?i-h<>n 
I'.sticr.  Dr.  Laud,  .s'ir  Wiilmri  ?.-.*•■.  ••It,  ar.d  l)r.  Link,  re"- 
lfa«i'-d  hnn  l>y  payini'  hi>  <U-!it<i.  \h-  pctuiou'-d  K  in;:  <  "h  irl»  s 
L  to  ho  -'lit  int<»  Kthi  .pi.i.  ,\r  to  proruri-  MSS.  lla\;nL: 
spitktMi  in  l.»\  our  fff  !()<inarfh\  an'l  ii  sh'>p»,  liouas  plMnd'-nd 
l)V  tln^  parliament  l.irn  s,  and  tv.  ■  <  <•  irrn-d  aw  a.  pn^oiu-r 
truin  lii'i  Hi  lory  ;  and    aUt.  rv.  arits  had   not   a    -iiutto  .-liilt 


TIkso  j^oods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  ordain, 
'Jhese  ;i()ods  He  gr.uils,  who  grants  the  power  to 

■LMiu  ; 
'W \\\x  these  ccle-tial  wisdom  calms  the  mind, 
And  makes  the  !iap[»ine-s  ^he  does  not  iind."' 

(i:;  I  rick  heinir  n(»\v  veste<l  willi  theafri<-al 
power  hv  lu'iiiix  nu'.nnier  ot" I  hairy  Lane  thoatre, 
he  kindlv  and  'j.-nercuslv  math'  tise  of  it  tt» 
hrincj  out  Joliii-t'irs  tra'iodv,  whi<-li  had  been 
lomr  kept  bd'-k  tor  want  of  eneourairemont. 
Hut  in  thi>  bi'iievoK'Tit  purpos,,.  he  met  with  no 
small  diili'-ullv  lidui  tie'  temper  of  .Jnlmson, 
wliicli  could  not  brook  that  a  dratmi  wddch  lie 
h:id  tormed  with  mmh  study,  and  h.ad  been 
oldioed  to  keep  m<d"e  thnn  the  nine  year?  <»f 
HojMco,  ^!lo^dd  be  re\!-cd  and  altered  at  the 
|>lc:!.-ur<'  of  an  actor.  Yet  (iarrick  knew  w«dl, 
that  without  some  alterations  it  would  not  be 
lit  for  th«'  sla-je.  A  violent  dispute  havinjjT 
cj)-;iic<i  between  them,  (iarrick  aj)[)lied  to  the 
K"\erci:d  1  >|-.  'J'avlor  to  interjiose.  Johnson 
v.a<;  a.t  lir-t  verv  t)bs(iuute.  "Sir/*  said  he, 
••the  fellow  wants  m<'  to  make  ^bdiomet  run 
mad,  (hat  he  mav  have  an  o])]iortunity  of  toss- 
!!!-■  hi.-.  h;'ud.>  ap.d  kickini^  his  heels."  ^  He  wa.*, 
howc^  -r.  at  last,  with  dilticidty,  ]»revaih'd  on 
to  (ouiplv  with  (rarrick's  wishes,  so  as  to  allow 
of  s,;i,,e   ehanLre.^;    but   still    there   were    not 

CUOU'jh. 

\)v.  Adams  was  present  the  first  niuht  of  the 
representation  of  IitiM-:,  and  izave  me  the  fi>l- 
lowiT'j  account  :  —  *' Hel'ore  the  etirtain  drew 
up,  f  !u  re  v^  crv»  catcalb  w  hi>tlInL!',  whieh  alarnio<l 
fbiiinson's  friends.  Tlu'  Frol<tL'"ue,  whieh  wa^ 
wiiticu  bv  himself  iti  a  manlv  .strain,  soothod 
(he  audience  ',  and  the  ]»lay  went  otF tolerablr. 


liini  in  tlir  -1^   months,  witliont  hi'  borrowed  it,  and  died  vcrj 

puor  J!)  1',  \>\.'y —  It'isv.  Mj.. 

In  \'^'.\  I  \-.iiar  ai  ; o-a^pani'"'!  Lshcr  info  Ireland,  .ind  nb- 
t 'Ml'  1  t  |ir"l' i'!\  I'y  !iH  iiitv'r<>t )  till"  <nu'».'  of  chapcl-rfrid*T 
ill  I'l  airv  C'li',-'',  l)ul'lin,  at  a  >alary  of  .3i.  f-«.  M  p'*r 
ii'iiii.r:  )i.'  was  ri  ~idi  i;t  th' re  alaait  two  ytMrs  :  and  in 
M  iioh.  lf)|-.'.  it  appears  th.it  tu-  liad  from  the  \'ol!r-i-T.  "  .V. 
ti'liuntli  hen  li>r  ins  jouru'-y  to  laiu'l  and."  Thr  rrmetn- 
tu  imc  of  Lydiat  was  ti  alitiorially  pr^>^<•^V(•d  in  Dublin  Col- 
li ;.'i-  ;  and  1  rt  (••lU't  to  have  lit  .inl,  about  17".'<>.  th.it .  Jn  vime 
am  ia:it  I'uiMiii  .•-,  just  th<  11  n  iiiovod.  Lvdiat  h.id  rt**idrd  — 
cntl-aci'.  <  itln-r  that  he  iiad  bit  a  hiu'li  rrpnlation  Inhirvd 
him,  or.  irn-rc  prcl'iMv .  th.if  Jnhnson  s  nnntion  of  him  h.-ul 
tcxivd  the  memory  <d  his  sojourn  iu  that  uj»iver»ity. — 
(an  K  I  a. 

'  In  tliis  prH'in,  a  lino  in  which  the  dAn>rpr  attending  on 
fepi.ae  I-  ai'y  is  n'antioned,  h.\s  very  generally,  I  btlic**?, 
been  mi^und   rstMi.d  :  — 

"  Y't  \'ane  ((.uld  1,11  wliat  ill?  from  b»Miity  sprinj», 
And  S>  (lle\  enrs'd  tin'  form  that  plt;as"d  a  king."' 

The  lady  mrntionrd  in  the  fir^t  of  thesf  verses,  was  not  th« 

(ej.Pratid  Lai'.  \  .me.  w  ho^o  Memoirs  were  given  to  the 
pnl  lie  l,y  Dr.  Sia<  llett.  1  nt  .\iin  \'.in«',  who  was  misfr»'*»  to 
!>'  it  1  irk,  1'-  nee  ol  Wile^  and  die.l  m  M'M'i,  not  bn?  tiff«>r»> 
,Ii  hn^^i'ii  vettl.  d  in  London.  S'lmr  .iceoiint  of  this  lady  « .x* 
]inbl!  tied,  in  I.  r  tlie  title  of  '*  Tlie  S  cr.l  Hl^toiy  oi  \  x- 
n«  lla."  ^v(t.  17. {2.  .*^'e  .il.so,  "  VnmUa  in  the  Straw,"  4io. 
\''.Vl. —  ilo^wMi.  —  Sec   /)wc^.  Aug.  17.  1773,  some  obscrva- 

t.i.',,  rei  til'-.    |,i>  -.  —  CK'iKI  I!. 

*  '■!  Iw.'iiet  w  1-  in  faet  pi  .ya't  by  Mr.  Rarrv.  and  Dcme- 
friiis  liv  all  (iaiiiek-  but  prol-,ii>ly  at  this  time  thf  \\\n» 
\s.i''n<t  y>  t  (  asf.  —  Iloswui,.  fiarruk  oripinally  intend^J 
to  have  |i,.ye  1  Mah"inet.  but  \  ieldt  d  it  to  Harry  to  propitiate 
hnn  in  llie  ;iiifli'>r  s  fivnnr  It  was  first  .lelevl  on  Monday 
t!i''  <^fli  ()!  1  (Ijru.iry.  undi  r  the  title  of  MtJtornet  and  Irctu. — 

(    l!'iK  1  W. 

^  i  Se  expre,- on  used  by  Dr.  Ad.amj  was  "  soothf^L"  I 
■honid  I  aril,  r  tiiaik  the  .audienee  was  avrrd  by  the  exlraor- 
diiiai>     piiil  and  diKiiily  of  the  lollowing  line*;  — 


Mr.  41. 
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till  it  came  to  the  oonclasion,  when  Mrs.  Frit- 
I'hard,  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  was  to  be 
strangled  upon  the  stage,  and  was  to  speak  two 
lint^  with  the  bowstring  round  her  neck.  The 
audience  cried  out  ^  Mtarder!  murder  T  *  She 
^ereral  times  attempted  to  speak ;  but  in  yain. 
At  last  she  was  obliged  to  ^o  off  the  stage 
alire.**  This  passage  was  afterwards  struck 
(»ot,  and  she  was  carried  off  to  be  put  to  death 
liehind  the  scenes,  as  the  play  now  has  it.  The 
Epilogue,  as  Johnson  informed  me,  was  written 
Ijt  Sir  William  Yonge.'  I  know  not  how  his 
play  came  to  be  thus  graced  by  the  pen  of  a 
person  then  so  eminent  in  the  political  world.^ 

Notwithstanding  all  the  support  of  such  per- 
formers as  Garrick,  Barry,  Mrs.  Gibber,  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  and  every  advantage  of  dress  and 
decoration,  the  tragedy  of  Irene  did  not  please 
the  public^  Mr.  Garrick^s  zeal  carried  it 
through  for  nine  nights,  so  that  the  author 
h&d  his  three  nights*  profit ;  and  from  a  receipt 
<i^ed  by  him,  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  James 
Dodsley,  it  appears  that  his  friend,  Mr.  Robert 
Dud&ley,  gave  him  one  hundred  pounds  for  the 
copy,  with  his  usual  reservation  of  the  right 
uf  one  edition.^ 

lafixs,  considered  as  a  poem,  is  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  superior  excellence.  Analysed 
into  parts,  it  will  furnish  a  rich  store  of  noble 
^trQtiments,  fine  imagery,  and  beautiful  lan- 
{.'uage;  but  it  is  deficient  in  pathos,  in  that 
(k'licate  power  of  touching  the  human  feelings, 
which  is  the  principal  end  of  the  di*ama.^  In- 
deed, Garrick  has  complained  to  me,  that  John- 

**  Be  thU  at  l«ait  hit  praise,  be  this  tiii  pride. 
To  forte  applause  no  modern  arts  are  tried : 
Shoutd  partial  catcalU  all  hit  hopes  confound. 
He  bt<l»  no  trumpet  quell  the  fatal  sound  ; 
ShouH  welcome  sleep  relieve  the  weary  wit. 
He  rolts  no  thunders  o'er  the  drowij  pit : 
No  snares  to  captivate  the  judjrmeot  spreads, 
Kor  bribe*  your  ejes.  to  prejudice  your  heads. 
UnmoT'd,  though  witlings  sneer  aod  rivals  rail, 
Studious  to  please,  yet  not  as  ham 'd  to  fnil. 
He  icorns  the  meek  address,  the  suppliant  strain. 
With  merit  needless,  and  without  it  vain  ; 
In  Reason.  Nature,  Truth,  he  dares  to  trust ; 
Tc  fopa,  be  liieut,  and  ye  wits,  be  just  1 "—  Bosweli.. 

1  TUs  shows  how  ready  modern  audiences  are  to  con- 
dnm  to  a  new  play  what  they  have  frequently  endurnd  very 
qutrtly  in  aa  ola  one.  Rowe  has  made  MoTi<;ses,  in  Tamer- 
^T*,  die  by  the  bowstrinfr,  without  offence. —  Malonb. 
IU»M^  tells  us.  In  his  '■'■  Liff  </  Garrick"  vol.  i.  p.  128., 
that  the  BtraoKling  Irene,  contrary  to  Horace's  rule,  cor  can 
P'fuio,  was  suggested  by  Garrick.  —  Crokbr. 

'  l>T.  AndersoD  says  In  his  L(/e.  that  "Mr.  Boswell 
'*«-'ihes  this  epilogue  to  Sir  W.  Yonge  on  no  g«»od  foiinda- 
t^i.^fec  Mr.  Botwell.  who  in  his  firtt  edition  had  »imply 
tt.^^l  tbe  fact,  added  in  the  second,  "  as  Juftmon  infortned 
^f'^  Mr.  Murphy  too  asserts  {Life, p.  151.),  that  the  epilogue 

•  (*  always  supposed  to  be  Johnson's,  and  that  Mr.  Bus- 

*  I.  ( account  ts  a  "  new  discovery,  and  l>y  no  means  proba- 
t'  ;"aod  be  adds,  that  **  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  epilogue 
c>>u.i  be  transferred  to  any  other  writer,  it  being  the 
«  rit Jm  dTftprii  which  ever  fell  from  Johnson's  p<n.*'  Mr. 
''"Q  Taylor  also  informed  rocthst  Murphy  subsequently  re- 
Vr4tedtohtm  that  Johnson  was  the  author  of  the  epilogue. 
flkeflrtt  fourteen  lines  certainly  deserve  Murphy's  censuYe, 
•a^  rrnlA  hardiv  have  been  written  by  the  pen  of  Johnson  ; 
tvn  the  hut  ten  lines  are  much  better,  and  It  may  k)c  sus- 
V^ttd  that  these  Johnson  added  to  or  altered  f^om  the 
jr.|  nal  cnpT.  —  Cbokkr. 

'  Tlie  Right  Honourable  Sir  Wiltiara  Yonge,  Secretary 
tf  War.  hi  Sir  Robert  VTalpoIe's  administration,  and  a  dis- 
t  ntuithi'd  parliamentary  Speaker.  He  was  the  father  of  Sir 
(*inr|«  Yonge.  who  was  Secretary  at  War  under  Mr.  Pitt, 
^■••■imo  must,  before  this,  have  had  some  communication 
•>lk  air  W.  1[oDgc«  who  told  him  that  great  should  be  pro- 


8on  not  only  had  not  the  faculty  of  producing 
the  impressions  of  tragedy,  but  that  he  had  not 
the  sensibility  to  perceive  them.  His  great 
friend  Air.  Walmesley'a  prediction,  that  he 
would  "  turn  out  a  fine  tragedy  writer,"  was, 
therefore,  ill-founded.  Johnson  was  wise 
enough  to  be  convinced  that  he  had  not  the 
talents  necessary  to  write  successfully  for  the 
stage,  and  never  made  another  attempt  in  that 
species  of  composition. 

AVhen  asked  how  he  felt  upon  the  ill  imccess 
of  his  tragedy,  he  replied,  **  Like  the  Monu- 
ment;** meaning  that  he  continued  firm  and 
unmoved  as  that  column.''  And  let  it  be  re- 
membered, as  an  admonition  to  the  genus  trri- 
tMle  of  dramatic  writers,  that  this  great  man, 
instead  of  previously  complaining  of  the  bad 
taste  of  the  town,  submitted  to  its  decision 
without  a  murmur.  lie  had,  indeed,  upon  all 
occasions,  a  great  deference  for  the  general 
opinion :  "A  man,**  said  he,  **  who  writes  a  book, 
thinks  himself  wiser  or  wittier  than  the  rest  of 
mankind ;  he  supposes  that  he  can  instruct  or 
amuse  them,  and  the  public  to  whom  he  appeals 
must,  afler  all,  be  the  judges  of  his  preten- 
sions.** 

On  occasion  of  this  play  being  brought  upon 
the  stage,  Johnson  had  a  fancy  that,  as  a  dra- 
matic author,  his  dress  should  be  more  gay 
than  what  he  ordinarily  wore :  he  thereibre 
appeared  behind  the  scenes,  and  even  in  one 
of  the  side  boxes,  in  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with 
rich  gold  lace,  and  a  gold-laced  hat.  He 
humorously  observed  to  Mr.  Langton,  "  that 

nounced  so  as  to  rhjnme  with  seat^  while  Lord  ChesterGeld 
thought  it  should  rhyme  to  state.  (See  ante,  p.  57.  n.  1, 
and  DO«^  27th  March,  1772.)  —  Ckoker. 

*  I  know  not  what  Sir  John  Hawkins  means  by  the  cold 
reception  of  Irene.  I  was  at  the  first  representation,  and 
most  of  the  subsequent.  It  was  murh  applauded  the  first 
iii^.'ht,  particularly  the  speech  on  lo-nntrruw.  It  ran  nine 
nights  at  least.  It  did  not,  indeed,  b^'come  a  6tock-play  ;  but 
there  was  not  the  least  opposition  during  the  representation, 
except  the  first  night,  in  the  la&t  act.  where  Irene  was  to  be 
strangled  on  the  stage,  which  John  [BuU'\  could  not  bear, 
th(Mi>;h  a  dramatic  poet  may  stab  or  slay  by  hundreds.  The 
bow»tring  was  not  a  Chri'^tlan  nor  am  ancient  Greek  or  Ro- 
man death.  But  this  offence  was  removed  after  the  first 
niffht,  and  Irene  went  off  the  stage  to  t>e  strangled.  Many 
stories  were  circulated  at  the  lime,  of  the  author's  being 
observed  at  the  repreiteiitation  to  be  dissatisfied  with  some 
of  the  speeches  and  conduct  of  the  play,  himself  ;  and,  like 

La  Fontaine,  expressing  his  dUapprubation  aloud BvR- 

NBY — That  the  reception  was  cold  is  generally  admitted,  but 
by  Garrick's  zeal  It  vii.i  played  ofiener  than  stHte<l  by  Bos- 
well or  even  Burney,  who,  however,  says  guardedly,  "  nine 
nights  at  Ifast."  It  seems  to  have  been  arted  from  Monday, 
6th  February,  to  Monil.iy,  'iOth  Febnwiry,  inclui>ive.  —  Gerit. 
Mag..  1749,  p.  76.  Account  qf  Eufiliih  Stage^  vol.  iv.  p.  '2G6. 
—  Croker. 

'  Mr.  Murphy  supposed  that  the  amount  of  the  three 
benefit  nights  was  not  very  considerable,  as  the  profit,  that 
stimulating  motive,  never  mvited  the  author  to  another  dra- 
matic attempt.  But  it  appears,  by  a  MS.  note,  in  Mr.  Isaac 
Reed's  cofiy  of  Murphy's  /.»/«•,  that  the  receipts  of  the  third, 
sixth,  and  nmth  ni^ctitx,  after  deducting  sixty  guineas  a  night 
for  the  expen^ci  of  the  hou^e,  amounted  to  195/.  17*.:  John- 
son cleared,  therefore,  with  the  copyright,  very  nearly  300/. 
—a  large  sum  to  him  at  that  time.  —  Croker. 

■  Aaron  llill  (vol.  11.  p  35.V),  m  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mallet,  gl^ea 
the  following  account  of  "  Irene  :  "  —  "  I  was  at  the  anoma- 
lous Mr.  Johnson's  benefit,  and  found  the  play  his  proper 
representative  ;  strong  sense,  uugraced  by  sweetness  or  de- 
corum."—  Boswell. 

y  Or,  if  the  anecdote  be  true,  perhaps  more  modestly,  that 
he  felt  no  more  than  the  Monument  could  feel ;  but  it  may 
be  preiiuned,  from  the  number  of  nights  it  ran  and  the  sum 
it  produced,  that  Johnson  was  far  frr)m  thinking  that  his 
tragedy  had/aiitdi  and  in  truth  It  bad  not.—  Croebr. 
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when  in  that  dresa  he  could  not  treat  people 
with  the  same  ease  as  when  in  his  usual  plain 
clothes.*^  Dress,  indeed,  we  must  allow,  has 
more  effect,  even  upon  strong  minds,  than  one 
should  suppose,  without  having  had  the  expe- 
rience of  it.  Uis  necessary  attendance  while 
his  play  was  in  rehearsal,  and  during  its  per- 
formance, brought  him  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  performers  of  both  sexes,  which  pro- 
duced a  more  favourable  opinion  of  their  pro- 
fession, than  he  had  harshly  expressed  in  his 
Life  of  Sava^e.^  With  some  of  them  he  kept 
up  an  acquamtance  as  long  as  he  and  they 
lived,  and  was  ever  ready  to  show  them  acts  of 
kindness.  He,  for  a  considerable  time,  used 
to  fre(|uent  the  Green-Rootti,  and  seemed  to 
take  delight  in  dissipating  his  gloom,  by  mixing 
in  the  sprightly  chit-chat  of  the  motley  circle 
then  to  be  found  there.  Mr.  David  Hume 
related  to  me  from  Mr.  Garrick,  that  Johnson 
at  last  denied  himself  this  amusement,  from 
considerations  of  rigid  virtue;  saying,  ^*ril 
come  no  more  behind  your  scenes,  David ;  for 
the  silk  stockings  and*  white  bosoms  of  your 
actresses  excite  my  amorous  propensities.' 


[JOHNSON  TO  MISS  PORTER.' 

"  Goff  Sqaare,  July  13. 1749. 

**  Dkar  Miss, —  T  am  extremely  obliged  to  you 
for  your  letter,  which  I  would  have  answered  last 
post,  but  that  illness  prevented  me.  I  have  been 
often  out  of  order  of  late,  and  have  very  much 
neglected  ray  affairs.  You  have  acted  very  pru- 
dently with  re<;ard  to  Levett's  affair',  which  will,  I 
think,  not  at  all  embarrass  me,  for  you  may  promise 
him,  that  the  mortgage  shall  be  taken  up  at 
Michaelmas,  or,  at  least,  some  time  between  that 
and  Christmas  ;  and  if  he  requires  to  have  it  done 
sooner,  I  will  endeavour  it.  I  make  no  doubt,  by 
that  time,  of  either  doing  it  myself,  or  persuading 
some  of  my  friends  to  do  it  for  me. 

"  Please  to  acquaint  him  with  it,  and  let  me 
know  if  he  b«  satisfied.  When  he  once  called  on 
me,  his  name  was  mistaken,  and  therefore  I  did 
not  see  him ;  but,  finding  the  mistake,  wrote  to 
him  the  same  day,  but  never  heard  more  of  himi, 
though  I  entreated  him  to  let  me  know  where  to 
wait  on  him.  You  frighted  me,  you  little  gipsy, 
with  your  black  wafer,  for  I  had  forgot  you  were 
in  mourning,  and  was  afraid  your  letter  had 
brought  me  ill  news  of  my  mother,  whose  death  is 
one  of  the  few  calamities  on  which  I  think  with 
terror.  1  long  to  know  how  she  does,  and  how 
you  all  da  Your  poor  mamnoa  is  come  home,  but 
very  weak  ;  yet  I  hope  she  will  grow  better,  else 
she  shall  go  into  the  country.    She  is  now  up  stairs, 


I  Thli  appears  to  have  l>een  bj  no  meant  the  caie.  His 
moftC  AcrimfHiioui  atucks  on  Usrrick,  and  Sheridan,  and 
pU)fni  ^  Keneral,  were  lutMeauent  lo  this  period Canata. 

3  Thir  letter,  and  some  others  of  Johnton  to  his  step. 
dui|{ht«r.  which  will  api>ear  under  their  proper  dates,  I  owed 
to  the  kindnett  of  Dr.  llarwood,  the  hUtorian  of  LichSeld, 
who  procured  the  coplpt  with  penniwion  to  publish  them 
A-oro  Mr.  Fearton  of  Lichti«>id,  who  Inherited  the  orif  inals 
from  MIm  Porter.-.  ('Roasa. 

^  See  anti,  p.  48.  n.  4. 

«  1  bare  biMcd  Dr.  Wartoo  maoUoo,  that  ha  was  at  Mr. 


and  knows  not  of  my  writing.     I  am,  dear  Miss, 
your  most  humble  servant,        San.  Johksom."] 
Pearton,  MSS. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
1750—1751. 

"  The  RarMer.**  —  Hi§  Prayer  on  eommemciug  it. 
~-~  OUigcttioHi  to  CorretpondentM. '-^  Adpertaria. 
-—  Success  of  the  Rambler. —  CoUtcted  into 
Voltanes.  —  **  Beauties^  of  the  Rambier.^Pro- 
lopuefor  the  Benefit  of  Milton's  GroMMaughter. 
^**  Life  of  Chegneir— Lauder's  Forgery,— 
Mrs.  Anna  WilUams. 

In  1750  Johnflon  came  forth  in  the  character 
for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified,  a  majestic 
teacher  of  moral  and  religious  wisdom.  The 
vehicle  which  he  chose  was  that  of  a  periodical 
paper,  which  he  knew  had  been,  upon  former 
occasions,  employed  with  great  success.  I'he 
Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  were  the  ia>t 
of  the  kind  published  in  England,  which  had 
stood  the  test  of  a  long  trial ;  and  such  an  in- 
terval had  now  elapsed  since  their  publication, 
as  made  him  justly  think  that,  to  many  of  his 
readers,  this  form  of  instruction  would,  m  some 
degree,  have  the  advantage  of  novelty.  A  few 
di)^s  before  the  first  of  nis  Essays  came  out, 
there  started  another  competitor  for  fame  in 
the  same  form,  under  the  title  of  ^  The  Tatler 
Kcvived,"  which,  I  believe,  was  ^  born  but  to 
die."  Johnson  was,  I  think,  not  very  happy 
in  the  choice  of  his  title,  —  *^  The  Rambler  ;** 
which  certainly  is  not  suited  to  a  series  of 
grave  and  moral  discourses ;  which  the  Italian:^ 
have  literally,  but  ludicrously,  translated  by 
n  Vagabondo ;  and  which  has  been  lately  as- 
sumed as  the  denomination  of  a  vehicle  of 
licentious  tales,  ^^The  Rambler's  Magazine.** 
lie  gave  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  the  following 
account  of  its  getting  this  name :  "  ^liat  wuAt 
be  done,  sir,  ii;i^  be  done.  When  I  was  to 
begin  publishing  that  paper,  I  was  at  a  Uvci 
how  to  name  it.  I  sat  down  at  night  upon  my 
bedside,  and  resolved  that  I  would  not  go  tci 
sleep  till  I  had  fixed  its  title.  The  Rambler 
seemed  the  best  that  occurred,  and  I  took  it.'*^ 
AVith  what  devout  and  conscientious  Si.'Uti- 
ments  this  paper  was  undertaken,  is  evidence  1 
by  the  following  prayer,  which  he  composed 
and  oiTered  up  on  the  occasion :  — 

**  Almighty  Goih  the  giver  of  all  good  things 


Robert  Dodttey*!  with  the  late  Mr.  Moore,  mod  teeeral  nf  l.u 
friend*,  con»idering  what  ibould  be  the  name  of  ibeperltmln  .il 
IMper  which  Moore  had  un<tcrtaketi.  Garrick  propocc^  tii*' 
5ft/atf,  which,  bjr  a  curious  coincidence,  was  aherwarut 
applied  to  hinuelf  by  Goldsmith :  — 

**  Our  Oarrick's  a  Mlad,  for  In  him  »e  lee 
Oil,  vinegar,  KUgar,  and  saltoest  agree !  ** 

At  la«t,  the  company  having  separated,  without  nny  th'nr  •' 
which  they  approved  having  been  olfercd,  Dodaley  tuinst  it 
Uiuught  of  The  WttrH.  ~  Boswau. 
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vitboot  whose  help  al>  labour  is  ineiTectual,  and 
without  whose  grace  all  wisdom  is  folly :  grant,  1 
beseech  Thee,  that  in  this  undertaking  thy  Holy 
Spirit  may  not  be  withheld  from  me,  but  that  J 
may  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation  [both]  of 
myself  and  others :  grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  the  sake 
of  tfay  Son,  Jbsus  Chexsx.  Amen."  {Pr.  and 
Mad.  p.  9.) 

The  first  paper  of  the  Rambler  was  published 
on  Tuesday  the  20th  of  March,  1749-50 ;  and 
its  author  was  enabled  to  continue  it,  without 
interrapdon,  every  Tuesday  and  Satimlaj,  till 
Satordaj  the  17th  *  of  March,  1752,  on  which 
da^*  h  dosed.  This  is  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  a  remark  of  his,  which  I  have  had 
oecasioQ  to  quote  elsewhere  [Aug.  16.  1773], 
that  **  a  man  may  write  at  any  time,  if  he  will 
set  himself  doggedly  to  it ;"  for,  notwithstand- 
ing his  constitutional  indolence,  his  depression 
of  spirits,  and  his  labour  in  carrying  on  his 
Dictionary,  he  answered  the  stated  calls  of  the 
press  twice  a  week  from  the  stores  of  his  mind 
daring  all  that  time ;  having  received  no  as- 
sifftance,  except  four  billets  in  Ko.  10.,  by  Miss 
Mulso,  now  Mrs.  Chapone ;  No.  30.,  by  Mrs. 
Catbmne  Talbot ;  Iso.  97.,  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Richardson,  whom  he  describes  in  an  intro- 
dactory  note,  as  "  an  author  who  has  enlarged 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  taught  the 
passions  to  move  at  the  command  of  virtue;"^ 
and  Numbers  44.  and  100.,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carter.' 

Posterity  will  be  astonished  when  they  are 
told,  upon  the  authority  of  Johnson  himself, 
that  many  of  these  discourses,  which  we  should 
suppose  had  been  laboured  with  all  the  slow 
attention  of  literary  leisure,  were  written  in 
haste  as  the  moment  pressed,  without  even  being 
read  over  by  him  before  they  were  printed. 
It  can  be  accounted  for  only  in  this  way ;  that, 
by  reading  and  meditation,  and  a  very  close 
inspection  of  life,  he  had  accumulated  a  great 
fund  of  miscellaneous  knowledge,  which,  by  a 
peculiar  promptitude  of  mind,  was  ever  ready 
at  his  cal^  and  which  he  had  constantly  accus- 


I 


^  Thif  VM  a  ntMiate  of  the  ortglniil  paper.  Saturday  was 
Cbt  I4th  Ifsrcb,  tlie  real  date  of  the  last  Rambler.  This 
afcuBMance.  thoush  at  first  sight  of  very  little  importance, 
b  worth  ondoe,  for  Mr*.  Johnson  died  on  the  17th,  {Old  Style, 
u  e.  9Mk.  X.  5.]  —  Malomv. 

>  Lady  Brndshaif  h.  one  of  Mr.  Richard8on*s  female  syco- 
pfaaiits.  thoa  addresaei  him  on  the  subject  of  this  letter : — "A 
<rv  dsfi  afo  I  was  pleased  with  hearing  a  very  sensible  lady 
frttflj  placed  with  the  Rambler,  No.  97.  She  happened  to 
be  m  town  when  it  was  published ;  and  I  asked  if  she  knew 
«1m  was  the  author  ?  She  said,  it  was  supposed  to  be  one 
who  was  co«iceroed  in  the  Spectators,  it  being  much  better 
•rttteo  iKan  any  of  ttie  Ramblers.  I  wanted  to  say  who  was 
rrally  the  anchor,  but  durst  not  without  your  permission."— 
Bitk,  Car.,  vol.  vi.  p.  100.  It  was  probably  on  some  such 
asthertty  that  Mr.  Payne  told  Mr.  Chalmers  {.Brit.  Est. 
vol.  xn.  p.  14.),  that  No.  97.  was  **  the  only  paper  which  had 
a  proaperoiia  sale,  and  was  popular.**  The  flatteries  which 
KidMnlMa'a  coterie  lavished  on  him  and  alt  bis  works  were 
oone  erlnvacast  :  the  pAper  is  rather  a  poor  one.  — 
CtAcaa. 

*  Mrs.  Pfoxsl  says,  **the  papers  contributed  by  Mrs. 
Carter  had  mticfa  of  Johnson  s  esteem,  though  he  always 
IkiaauMi  me  for  preferring  the  letter  signed  Chariessa 
'No  un.)  to  the  alleffory  (No.  45.)  where  religion  and 
mpfntHiao  are.  Indeed,  most  masterly  delineated."  She 
aMa  that.  **  the  fine  Rambler  on  Procrastination  [No.  134.] 
■as  hastily  oonpoacd  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  parlour,  while 


tomed  himself  to  clothe  in  the  most  apt  and 
energetic  expression.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
once  asked  him,  by  what  means  he  had  attained 
his  extraordinary  accuracy  and  flow  of  lan- 
guage. He  told  him,  that  he  had  early  laid  it 
down  as  a  fixed  rule  to  do  his  best  on  every 
occasion,  and  in  every  company:  to  impart 
whatever  he  knew  in  the  most  forcible  language 
he  could  put  it  in  ;  and  that  by  constant  prac- 
tice, and  never  suffering  any  careless  expression 
to  escape  him,  or  attempting  to  debver  his 
thoughts  without  arran^g  them  in  the  clearest 
manner,  it  became  habitual  to  him.^ 

Yet,  he  was  not  altogether  unprepared  as  a 
periodical  writer :  for  I  have  in  my  possession 
a  small  duodecimo  volume,  in  which  he  has 
written,  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Locke's  Common- 
place Book,  a  variety  of  hints  for  essays  on 
diiferent  subjects.  He  has  marked  upon  the 
first  blank  leaf  of  it,  "  To  the  128th  page,  col- 
lections for  the  Rambles;**  and  in  another 
place,  "  In  fifty-two  there  were  seventeen  pro- 
vided ;  in  97—21  ;  in  190—25.**  At  a  subse- 
quent period  (probably  after  the  work  was 
finished)  he  added,  "  In  all,  taken  of  provided 
materials,  30.**^ 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  is  unlucky  upon  all 
occasions,  tells  us,  that  ^*  this  method  oi  accu- 
mulating intelligence  had  been  practised  by 
Mr.  Addison,  and  b  humorously  described  in 
one  of  the  Spectators  [No.  46.],  wherein  he 
feigns  to  have  dropped  his  paper  of  notandeu, 
consisting  of  a  diverting  mealey  of  broken 
sentences  and  loose  hints,  which  he  tells  us  he 
had  collected,  and  meant  to  make  use  of. 
Much  of  the  same  kind  is  Johnson*s  Adver- 
saria.**^ But  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  re- 
semblance at  all  between  them.  Addison*s 
note  was  a  fiction,  in  which  unconnected  frag- 
ments of  his  lucubrations  were  purposely  jum- 
bled together,  in  as  odd  a  manner  as  he  could, 
in  order  to  produce  a  laughable  efiect :  whereas, 
Johnson*s  abbreviations  are  all  distmct,  and 
applicable  to  each  subject  of  which  the  head  is 
mentioned. 


the  boy  waited  to  carry  it  to  the  press,  and  numberless  are 
the  Instances  of  his  wrfthig  under  the  immediate  pressure  of 
importunity  or  distress."  But  this  must  be  a  mistake  ;  John- 
son and  Reynolds  were  not  acquainted  till  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  RambUr.  (Sce/iot/,  p.  79.  n.  3.)  It  may  hare  been 
some  paper  in  the  Idler.  —  Crokbr. 

4  The  rule  which  Dr.  Johnson  observed  is  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  two  great  writers  of  antiquity:  *'Ne  id 
quidem  tacendum  est,  quod  eldem  Ciceroni  placet,  nullum 
nostrum  usauam  negligentem  esse  sermonem  :  quicquid 
loqttftnur,  ttbieunque,  tit  pro  tua  scilicet, par tione  petfedum." 
Qiiinctil.  X.  7.  — Malonb.  We  know  that  Johnson  most 
elaborately  rerised  and  extensir^y  corrected  the  Rambler 
when  he  collected  them  Into  volumes ;  but  this  does  not  dis- 
prove Mr.  Boswell's  account  of  the  celerity  and  ease  with 
which  they  were  originally  written.  —  Crokbr. 

'  This,  no  doubt,  means  that,  of  the  first  63  Ramblers, 
17  had  been  prepared,  and  so  on,  till,  at  the  completion 
of  the  whole  306  numbers,  he  found  that  only  30  had  t>een 
formed  of  materials  previously  orovided.  —  Crokbr. 

*  In  this  instance  Mr.  Boswell  is  more  unlucky  than  Aaw- 
klns,  whose  account  is  by  no  means  Incorrect.  He  knew  very 
well,  and  distinctly  states,  that  Addison's  published  "  No- 
tanda  "  were  a  mere  pleasantry,  consisting  of  topics  drolly 
selected  and  arranged ;  but  he  infers,  rationally  enough,  that 
Addison  had  taken  the  idea  from  his  own  real  practice  of 
collecting  notandaj  and  he  is  quite  justified  in  adding, "  much 
of  the  same  kind  are  Johnson's  Adversaria."  —  Crokbr. 
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For  instance,  there  is  the  following  speci- 
men:  — 

ToutK'i  Entry f^e, 

**  Baxter  8  account  of  things  in  which  he  had 
changed  his  mind  as  he  g^ew  up.  Voluminous. — 
No  wonder.  —  If  every  man  was  to  tell,  or  mark, 
on  how  many  subjects  he  has  changed,  it  would 
make  vols,  but  the  changes  not  always  observed  by 
man's  self.  —  From  pleasure  to  bus.  [btuinesM]  to 
quiet;  from  thoughtfulness  to  reflect,  to  piety; 
from  dissipation  to  domestic  by  impercept.  gradat. 
but  the  change  is  certain.  Dial  non  progredi,  pro- 
preu.  esse  eontpieimut.  Look  back,  consider  what 
was  thought  at  some  dist.  period. 

**  Hope  predanu  in  youth.  Mind  not  wUUngly  tn- 
dulgtt  unpfeoBinff  thought$.  The  world  lies  all 
enamelled  before  him,  as  a  distant  prospect  sun- 
gilt  ' ;  —  inequalities  only  found  by  coming  to  it. 
Love  is  to  be  ail  joy  —  children  excellent  -^  Fame  to 
be  constant — caresses  of  the  great — applauses  of 
the  learned  —  smiles  of  Beauty. 

**  Fear  of  disgrace —  Bashfulnesa —  Finds  things 
of  less  importance.  Miscarriages  forgot  like  excel- 
lencies ;  —  if  remembered,  of  no  import.  Danger 
of  sinking  into  negligence  of  reputation ;  —  lest  the 
fear  of  disgrace  destroy  activity. 

**  Qmfidenee  in  himself.  Long  tract  of  life  before 
him.  —  No  thought  of  sickness.  —  Embarrassment 
of  affairs.  —  Distraction  of  family.  Public  cala- 
mities. —  No  sense  of  the  prevalence  of  bad  habits. 
Negligent  of  time  —  ready  to  undertake  —  careless 
to  pursue  —  all  changed  by  time. 

**  Conjident  of  others  —  unsuspecting  as  unex> 
perienced  —  imagining  himself  secure  against  neg- 
lect, never  imagines  they  will  venture  to  treat  him 
ill.  Ready  to  trust;  expecting  to  be  trusted. 
Convinced  by  time  of  the  selBshness,  the  meanness, 
the  cowardice,  the  treachery  of  men. 

**  Youth  ambitious,  as  thinking  honours  easy  to 
be  had. 

**  Different  kinds  of  praise  pursued  at  different 
periods.  Of  the  gay  in  youth.  —  dang,  hurt,  &c. 
despised. 

**  Of  the  fancy  in  manhood.     Ambit.  —  stocks 

—  bargains Of  the  wise  and  sober  in  old  age  — 

seriousness  —  formality  —  maxims,  but  general  — 
only  of  the  rich,  otherwise  age  is  happy  —  but  at 
last  every  thing  referred  to  riches  —  no  having 
fame,  honour,  influence,  without  subjectiou  to 
caprice. 

"  Horace. 

**  Hard  it  would  be  if  men  entered  life  with  the 
same  views  with  which  they  leave  it,  or  left  as  they 
enter  it.  —  No  hope  —  no  undertaking  —  no  regard 
to  benevolence  —  no  fear  of  disgrace,  &c. 

«*  Youth  to  be  taught  the  piety  of  age  —  age  to 
retain  the  honour  of  youth.*' 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  sketoh  of 


1  This  inott  iKAutiAiI  imsse  of  lbs  enchantloR  delution  of 
jniithrtd  proBport  hu  not  been  uied  in  auy  of  Johocou'f 
eftvtvs RoSWkLL. 

3  Lib.  xll.  %.    "Tn  Tttccan  amulum  omoium  ■uortun 

•ttldiorum."  —  MaLOXB. 

*  Sir  John  lUwkini  hat  se1<>cte<l  fhtm  this  little  cotlection 
of  mAtcrlali,  uhiit  he  Cm\U  the  **  Rudiment*  of  twnufthe 
pa|j4-rt  of  th-*  Kxinbler."  Hut  he  ha*  not  t>e#n  Abie  to  read 
the  mamucrlpi  dltilnrtljr.  Thui  he  writes,  p.  aW ,  "Sailor's 
(ate  anjr  ountioa ; "  whereas  the  orif in^l  Is/'  SaUor't  life  mj 


Number  196.  of  the  Rambler.  I  shall  gratify 
mj  readers  with  another  specimen :  — 

<*  Confederacies  difficult ;  irAy. 

**  Seldom  in  war  a  match  for  tingle  peraons  — 
nor  in  peace;  therefore  kings  make  themselves 
absolute.  Confederacies  in  learning  — every  great 
work  the  work  of  one.  Bruy.  Scholars'  friend- 
ship like  ladies*.  Scribebamus,  &c.  Mart.'  The 
apple  of  discord  —  the  laurel  of  discord  —  the 
poverty  of  criticism.  Swift*s  opinion  of  the  power 
of  six  geniuses  united.  That  union  scarce  possible. 
His  remarks  just;  — man  a  social,  not  steady 
nature.  Drawn  to  man  by  words,  repelled  by 
passions.  Orb  drawn  by  attraction,  rep.  Ir^Uedj 
by  centrifugaL 

**  Common  danger  unites  by  crushing  other 
passions -— but  they  return.  Equality  hinders 
compliance,  ~  Superiority  produces  insolence  and 
envy.  Too  much  r^^rd  in  each  to  private  in- 
terest ;  —  too  little. 

**  The  mischiefs  of  private  and  exclusive  societies 

—  The  fitness  of  social  attraction  diffused  through 
the  whole.  The  mischie&  of  too  partial  love  of 
our  country.  Contraction  of  moral  duties.  —  0< 
(fnKoif  ov  ^lAor. 

■*  Every  man  moves  upon  his  own  centre,  and 
therefore  repels  others  from  too  near  a  contact, 
though  he  may  comply  with  some  general  laws. 

**  Of  confederacy  with  superiors  everyone  knows 
the  inconvenience.  With  equals,  no  authority  ;  — 
every  man  his  own  opinion  -—  his  own  interest. 

**  Man  and  wife  hardly  united  ;  —  scarce  ever 
without  children.  Computation,  if  two  to  one 
against  two,  how  many  against  five  ?  If  confede- 
racies were  easy  —  useless ; — many  oppivsaes  many. 

—  If  possible'only  to  some,  dangerous.  Prineipum 
amieitias.'* 

Here  we  see  the  embryo  of  Number  45.  of 
the  Adventurer ;  and  it  is  a  confirmation  of 
what  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion, that  the  papers  in  that  collection  marked 
T.  were  written  by  Johnson. 

This  scanty  preparation  of  materials  will 
not,  however,  much  diminish  our  wonder  at 
the  extraordinary  fertility  of  his  mind ;  for  the 
proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  number  of 
essays  which  he  wrote,  is  very  small ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  those  for  which  he  had  made 
no  preparation,  are  as  rich  and  as  highly 
finisned,  as  those  for  which  the  hints  were 
Iving  by  him.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 
the  papers  formed  from  his  hints  are  workeU 
up  with  such  strength  and  elegance,  that  we 
nlmost  lose  sight  of  the  hints,  which  become 
like  ''*'  drops  in  the  bucket.**  Lideed,  in  several 
instances,  he  has  made  a  very  slender  use  of 
them,  so  that  many  of  them  remain  still 
unapplied.' 


averfion.'*  He  hai  alto  iranacrlbMl  the  unappropriated  hints 
on  Writfrt  for  breads  in  which  he  decn>b«n  tneee  noutUe 


pnM«K<*».  one  in  I«aiin,/itriM  hcin /StnHr,  Intccsd  ot  fluHt 
fam^i  Johnson  having  in  his  ntnd  what  Thuauo*  mji  of 
the  ieamed  German  antiquary  and  liuculst,  Xylander.  who. 
he  tells  lu,  iircd  in  iuch  poverty,  that  ne  was  •uppoeeo/.xini 
mon/anue  tcTiberej  and  another  in  French,  Degemie  4t  fatm 
ft  qjffhuti  d'argent,  tnttead  or  DigoAtf  defemte  (an  old  word 
for  rfnammfr),  el  qfibrnf  d'argemt.  The  maniucript,  tiemg 
written  In  an  exceedinfly  small  hand,  is.  Indeed,  very  haid 


r 
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Aa  the  Rambler  was  entirelj  the  work  of 
one  man,  there  was,  of  course,  anch  a  uni- 
formity in  its  texture,  as  very  much  to  exclude 
the  charm  of  Tariety ;  and  the  grave  and  often 
solemn  cast  of  thinking,  which  disUnffuished  it 
from  oUier  periodical  papers,  made  it,  for 
I  »>me  time,  not  generally  liked.  So  slowlj  did 
'  this  excellent  work,  of  which  twelye  editions 
I  bare  now  issued  from  the  press,  gain  upon  the 
world  at  large,  that  even  in  the  closing  num- 
I  ber  the  author  says,  ^  I  have  never  been  much 
a  favourite  of  the  public/'  * 

Yet,  very  soon  after  its  commencement, 
there  were  who  felt  and  acknowledged  its  un- 
common excellence.  Verses  in  its  praise  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers ;  and  Uie  editor  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  mentions,  in  Oc- 
tober, his  having  received  several  letters  to 
the  same  purpose  from  the  learned.  **The 
Student,  or  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Monthly 
Miscellany,**  in  which  Mr.  Bound  Thornton 
and  Mr.  Ck>lnian  *  were  the  principal  writers, 
describes  it  as  "  a  work  that  exceeos  any  thing 
of  the  kind  ever  published  in  this  kingdom, 
some  of  the  Spectators  excepted,  —  if  indeed 
they  may  be  excepted.**  And  afterwards, 
"  ^lay  the  public  favours  crown  his  merits, 
and  may  not  the  English,  under  the  auspicious 
reign  of  George  the  Second,  neglect  a  man, 
who,  had  he  lived  in  the  first  century,  would 


to  tmd  X  bat  It  woaM  ham  been  bett«r  to  have  left  blanki 
Uua  to  wrlle  ooqmom.  —  Bocwbll. 

I  The  Banblert,  eertainlr.  were  little  noticed  at  flrtt. 
Saurt,  the  poet,  lint  menttoned  them  to  me  w  exoelleot 
npera,  beftire  I  bad  heard  aoy  one  elie  ipeak  of  them.  When 
I  vent  tato  Veriolk.  In  the  antumo  of  1751, 1  found  but  one 
pereoa  (the  Bar.  Mr.  Squlree,  a  man  of  learning,  and  a 
ireBCTal  parchaaer  of  new  books)  who  knrw  any  thing  of 
dMa.  Before  I  left  Norfolk,  In  the  year  1760,  the  Ramblert 
«rre  In  high  fiivour  among  peraont  of  learning  and  good 
tMlt.  Othera  there  were,  deroid  of  both,  who  lald  that  the 
Asfdawdlr  In  the  Rambler  were  u«ed  bjr  the  author  to  render 
U«  DictionarT  indlapauabljr  necesaary.— Bubnit. 

*  I  doobt  If  CMman  wrote  In  thia  work.  Smart  was  the 
priadnal  eontrtbntor,  and  T.  Warton  a  Teiy  contlderable  one. 

—  a.  ClALMBBa. 

'  Bichardion,  the  anthor  of  Clarlna,  to  whom  GaTe  bad 
Mat  the  flrtt  6ve  nombert  of  the  Rambler,  became,  ai  they 
proceeded,  '*  w  tnexprearibly  pleaMd  with  them,"  that  he 
wrote  10  Cave  In  strong  commendation,  and  Intimated  big 
coawktioa  (the  name  of  the  author  being  etUl  a  aecret),  that 
JohBMRi  was  the  only  man  who  could  write  them.  Cave.  In 
Mi  iniwer,  dated  **  St.  John's  Gate.  August  SS.  17W,'*  says : — 

**  Bacose  thia  ramble  from  the  purpose  ofyour  letter.  I 
rttom  to  answer,  that  Mr.  Johnson  la  the  Great  Ramtbler, 
befaig,iB  yoa  obe«nre,the  onlrmanwho  can  (tarnish  two 
meh  papers  In  a  weak,  besides  his  other  great  business,  and 
hu  not  beea  asaisted  with  abore  three.    I  may  discover  to 

atbst  dw  world  la  not  so  kind  to  itself  as  you  wish  it. 
eocMirageBMnt,  as  to  sale,  to  not  in  proportion  to  the 
Ugh  character  given  to  the  work  by  the  jndldoua,  not  to  say 
the  raptorea  eaui  eased  by  the  few  that  do  read  It ;  but  Ita 
hriag  thos  feUsned  in  mnnbers  gives  hopes  that  the  sets 
■est  |o  oC  aa  It  la  a  flne  pner,  and,  eonshlerlng  the  late 
h<Mr  ofhavtttg  the  copy,  tolerably  printed. 

"  When  the  author  waa  to  be  kept  private  (which  was  the 
Int  Khcme),  twn  gentleman,  belonging  to  the  Prince's  court, 
cant  to  me  to  taqi^re  hto  name.  In  order  to  do  bim  service ; 
led  alio  bronght  a  list  of  seven  gentlemen  to  be  served  with 
dMBaaUer.  Aa  I  waa  not  at  liberty,  an  Inference  was 
draav,  that  I  was  deslrooa  to  keep  to  myself  so  excellent  a 
writir.  Soon  after  Mr.  Doddington  [afterwards  Lord  Mel- 
rnttbv]  sent  a  letter  directed  to  the  Rambler^  invlUng  him  to 
Utbenscwhen  he  should  be  disposed  to  enlarge  his  ac- 
Sminfmee.  In  a  subsequent  number  a  kind  of  excuse  was 
wafa,  with  a  hint  that  a  good  writer  might  not  appear  to 
eivrntage  In  oonvenation.  Since  that  time  several  circum- 
ituwes,  and  Mr.  Omkk  and  others,  who  knew  the  author's 
^>«tre  and  s^le  Iran  the  first,  unadvisedly  asserting  their 


hftve  been  one  of  the  greatest  favourites  of 
Augustus."  This  flattery  of  the  monarch  had 
no  effect.  It  is  too  well  known,  that  the  second 
George  never  was  an  Augustus  to  learning  or 
genius.' 

Johnson  told  me,  with  an  amiable  fondness, 
a  little  pleasing  circumstance  relative  to  this 
work.  Mrs.  Johnson,  in  whose  judgment  and 
taste  he  had  great  confidence,  said  to  him, 
after  a  few  numbers  of  the  Rambler  had  come 
out,  **  I  thought  very  well  of  vou  before ;  but  I 
did  not  imagine  you  could  have  written  any 
thing  equal  to  tiiis."  Distant  praise,  from 
whatever  Quarter,  is  not  so  delightful  as  that 
of  a  wife  whom  a  num  loves  and  esteems.  Her 
approbation  may  be  said  to  "  come  home  to  his 
boiom ;  **  and,  being  so  near,  its  effect  is  most 
sensible  and  permanent. 

Mr.  James  Elphinston  \  who  has  since  pub- 
lished various  works,  and  who  was  ever 
esteemed  by  Johnson  as  a  worthy  man,  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Scotland  while  the  Rambler 
was  coming  out  in  single  papers  at  London. 
With  a  laudable  zeal  at  once  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  countrymen,  and  the  reputation  of 
his  friend,  he  suggested  and  took  the  charge 
of  an  edition  or  those  Essays  at  Edinburgh, 
which  followed  pr(>gressively  the  London 
publication.' 

The  following  letter,  written  at  this  time, 


(but)  suspicions,  overturned  the  scheme  of  secrecy.    (About 
which  there  is  alio  one  paper.) 

"  I  have  had  letters  of  approbation  fVom  Dr.  Young,  Dr. 
Hartley,  Dr.  Sharp,  Miss  Carter,  ftc.  ftc,  most  of  them,  like 

Sou,  setting  them  In  a  rank  equal,  and  some  superior,  to  the 
ipectators  (of  which  I  have  not  read  many,  for  the  reasons 
which  you  assign) :  but,  notwithstanding  such  recommend- 
ation,  whether  the  price  of  heapemee,  or  the  unfavourable 
season  of  their  first  publication,  hinders  the  demand,  no  boast 
can  be  made  of  It  The  author  (who  thinks  hlghlv  of  your 
writings)  Is  obliged  to  you  for  contributing  vour  oadeavours ; 
and  so  is,  for  several  marks  of  your  fkiendshlp,  good  Sir,  your 
admirer,  and  very  humble  servant,"  *c<  Ac. 

The  two  Ramblers  alluded  to  are  probably  Nos.  14.  and  13. 
Richardson  had  said,  in  his  letter  to  CJave,  **  I  remember  not 
any  thing  in  those  Spedaton  that  I  read,  ibr  /  tuver  Jomtd 
time  to  read  tkem  ail,  that  half  so  mua  struck  me.**  it 
seems  veiy  strange  that  men  of  literary  habits,  like  Rlchard- 
aon  and  Cave,  should  have  read  the  Spectator  so  ImperfecUy. 
It  is  the  stranger,  with  regard  to  Rfchardaon,  for  his  only 
paper  in  the  Harobler  (No.  97.)  is  written  in  the  character 
of  aprofeased  admirer  of  the  Spectator.  "— Caoxxa. 

*  Mr.  James  Blphinston  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  in  17St. 
He,  when  very  young,  was  a  private  tutor  in  two  or  three 
eminent  families :  but  about  17ft9  set  up  a  boarding-school  at 
Kensington,  where  Dr.  Johnson  somenmes  visited  him.  He 
died  at  Hammersmith  In  1M9.  His  works  are  forgotten,  or 
remembered  for  their  absurdity.  He  translated  Martial,  of 
which  Dr.  Beattie  says,  *'  It  Is  truly  an  unique —the  speci- 
mens formerly  published  did  veij  well  to  laugh  at ;  Sot  a 
whole  quarto  or  nonsense  and  gibberish  is  too  much.  It  is 
strange  that  a  man  not  wholly  Illiterate  should  have  lived  so 
long  in  England  without  learning  the  language." .— And 
It  was,  no  doubt,  of  this  strange  work  that  Mrs.  Piosil 
reUtes  (p.  47.),  that  '*  of  a  modem  Martial,  when  it  came 
out.  Dr.  Johnson  said  there  are  In  these  verses  too  much 
folly  for  madness,  I  think,  and  too  much  madness  for  folly.** 

—  CBOKBa. 

*  It  was  executed  In  the  printing-ofllce  of  Sands,  Murnqr, 
and  Cochran,  with  uncommon  elegance,  upon  writing  paper, 
of  a  duodecimo  slae,  and  with  the  greatest  correctness :  and 
Mr.  Elphinston  enriched  it  with  translations  of  the  mottoa. 
When  completed,  it  made  eight  handsome  volumes.  It  la, 
unquestionably,  the  most  accurate  and  beautlAil  edition  of 
this  work ;  and  there  being  but  a  small  impression,  It  is  now 
became  scarce,  and  sells  at  a  very  high  price.  ~  Boswbia. 
With  respect  to  the  correctness  of  this  edition,  my  falher 
probably  derived  his  Information  from  some  other  person, 
and  appears  to  have  been  misinformed;  for  it  waa  mot  aocu- 
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thougb  not  dated  *,  will  show  bow  much  pleased 
Johnson  was  with  this  publication,  and  what 
kindness  and  regard  he  had  for  Mr.  Elphin- 
ston. 

TO  MR.  JAMES  ELPI^INSTON. 

iSo  doit.} 
"  Dear  Sir, —  I  cannot  but  confess  the  fiulures 
of  my  correspondence ;  but  hope  the  same  regard 
which  you  eipress  for  me  on  every  other  occasion, 
will  incline  you  to  forgive  me.  I  am  often,  very 
often,  ill;  and,  when  I  am  well,  am  obliged  to 
work :  and,  indeed,  have  never  much  used  myself 
to  punctuality.  Tou  are,  however,  not  to  make 
unkind  inferences,  when  I  forbear  to  reply  to  your 
kindness ;  fur,  be  assured,  I  never  receive  a  letter 
from  you  without  great  pleasure,  and  a  very  warm 
sense  of  your  generosity  and  friendship,  which  I 
heartily  blame  myself  for  not  cultivating  with  more 
care.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  I  go  wrong, 
in  opposition  to  conviction ;  for  I  tliink  scarce  any 
temporal  good  equally  to  be  desired  with  the  re- 
gard and  finmiliarity  of  worthy  men.  I  hope  we 
shall  be  some  time  nearer  to  each  other,  and  have 
a  more  ready  way  of  pouring  out  our  bearts. 

**  I  am  glad  that  you  still  find  encouragement  to 
proceed  in  your  publication;  and  shall  beg  the 
favour  of  six  more  volumes  to  add  to  my  former 
six,  when  you  can,  with  any  convenience,  send 
them  me.  Please  to  present  a  set,  in  my  name,  to 
Mr.  Ruddiman',  of  whom,  I  hear,  that  his  learning 
is  not  his  highest  excellence.  I  have  transcribed 
the  mottos,  and  returned  them,  I  hope  not  too  late, 
of  which  I  think  many  very  happily  performed. 
Mr.  Cave  has  put  the  last  in  the  Magasine,  in 
which  I  tbink  he  did  well.  I  beg  of  you  to  write 
soon,  and  to  write  often,  and  to  write  long  letters, 
which  I  hope  in  time  to  repay  you  ;  but  you  must 
be  a  patient  creditor.  I  have,  however,  this  of 
gratitude,  that  I  think  of  you  with  regard,  when  I 


rately  printed,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  A.  Chalmers.  —J.  Bos* 
wftLL.  Here  li  a  slight  misnnderttandlnf.  Rlphlnston's 
rdition  was  correclly  printed  after  the  ortginat  folio  numbers 
OM  Uuy  came  imt,  Mr.  Chalmers  denies  its  accuraqr,  because 
it  had  not  the  rarlous  corrections  gmbteqmentt^  made  bjr 
Johnson  when  he  refMbU$kal  the  Rambler  in  volumes.  — 

CaOKRR. 

1  This  letter,  written,  at  soonest,  in  Oct.  1780,  should  have 
followed  that  of  the  SAtb  September.  Mr.  Boswell  loajr  hare 
copied  them  fhim  the  Meaurirs,  where  they  happen  to  be 
miipUced.  I  hare  added  to  these,  from  the  same  volume, 
two  other  letters  to  Mr.  Elpfainston,  of  which,  the  s«>cood,  at 
least,  deserves  to  be  rescued  ftt>m  obUvloo.  —  Caoaia,  1S46. 

TO  MR.  BLPHIN8TON. 

**  SOth  April,  1749. 
**  Sia,  —  I  bava^  fSsr  a  lone  time.  Intended  to  answer  the 
letter  which  you  were  pleased  to  send  me,  and  know  not  why 
I  hare  delayed  U  so  long,  but  that  I  had  nothing  particular 
irither  of  enquiry  or  Informatloo  to  send  you ;  and  the  same 
reason  might  still  have  tha  same  conseauence,  but  1  Sad,  in 
my  reduse  kind  of  life,  that  I  am  not  likely  to  bare  much 
more  to  say  at  one  time  than  at  another,  ana  that,  therefore, 
I  may  endanger,  by  an  appearance  of  neglect  long  continued, 
tbo  loss  of  such  an  aoqoalntanea  as  I  anow  not  where  to 
supplv.  1,  tiierefore,  write  now  to  assure  yon  how  seosn>le  I 
am  of  die  kindness  you  have  always  axpreesed  to  me,  and  how 
much  I  desire  the  cultivatioo  of  that  beoevolenoe  which  per- 
haps nocbina  but  the  «**«»^«*t  between  us  has  hindered  ftoni 
riproing  bemre  this  tisse  into  friendship.  Of  myself  I  have 
very  little  to  say,  and  of  any  body  dsa  leas ;  let  me,  however, 
be  allowed  one  thln^,  and  that  In  my  own  bvour,  tiaat  I  am, 

**  flaa.  JoaMsoa.'* 


dear  Sir,  your  ssost  humble  servant. 


do  not,  perhaps,  give  the  proo&  which  I  otti;ht,  of 
being.  Sir,  your  moct  obliged  and  most  humble 
servant,  Sam.  Johmsom." 

This  year  he  wrote  to  the  same  ^ntleman 
another  letter  upon  a  mournful  occasion. 

TO  MR.  JAMES  ELPHINSTON. 

"  September  tf.  1790. 
'*  DsAa  Sir,  —  You  have,  as  I  find  by  every 
kind  of  evidence,  lost  an  excellent  mother ;  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  think  me  incapable  of  partaking 
of  your  grief.  I  have  a  mother,  now  eighty-two 
y^rs  of  age,  whom,  therefore,  I  must  soon  lose, 
unless  it  please  Goo  that  she  should  rather  mourn 
for  me.  I  read  the  letters  in  which  you  relate 
your  mother's  death  to  Mrs.  Strahan  ',  and  think  I 
do  myself  honour,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  read  them 
with  tears ;  but  tears  are  neither  to  yon  nor  to  me 
of  any  further  use,  when  once  the  tribute  of  nature 
has  been  paid.  The  business  of  life  summons  us 
away  from  useless  grief,  and  calls  us  to  the  exercise 
of  those  virtues  of  which  we  are  lamenting  our  de> 
privation.  The  greatest  benefit  which  one  friend 
can  confer  upon  another  is  to  guard,  and  excite,  and 
elevate  his  virtues.  This  your  mother  will  still 
perform,  if  you  diligently  preserve  the  memory  of 
her  life,  and  of  her  death :  a  life,  so  fiur  as  I  can 
learn,  useful,  wise,  and  innocent ;  and  a  death  re- 
sided, peaceful,  and  holy.  I  caniKyt  forbear  to 
mention,  that  neitha  reason  nor  revelation  denies 
you  to  hope,  that  you  may  increase  her  hsppuieas 
by  obeying  her  precepts ;  and  that  she  may,  in  her 
present  state,  look  with  pleasure  upon  every  set  of 
virtue  to  which  her  instructions  or  example  have 
contributed.  M^hether  this  be  more  than  a  pleas- 
ing  dream,  or  a  just  opinion  of  separate  spirits,  i% 
indeed,  of  no  great  importance  to  us,  when  we  con- 
sider ourselTes  as  acting  under  the  eye  of  God; 
yety  siuely,  there  is  something  pleasing  in  the  belief 
that  our  separation  from  those  whom  we  love  is 


TO  MR.  ELPHINSTON. 

**  Vth  July,  I7T<. 

"  Sia,  —  Havinf  myself  suffered  what  you  Mn  mm  suffer^ 
ing,  1  well  know  the  weight  of  your  distress,  how  much  nc«d 
you  have  of  comfort,  and  how  liule  comfort  can  be  given.  A 
loss,  such  as  yours,  lacerates  the  mind,  and  breaks  (he  whol* 
system  of  purposes  and  Itopes.  It  leaves  a  dismal  varuity  In 
life,  which  aflords  nothing  on  which  ihe  aflbctions  ean  ftx,  or 
to  whteh  endeavour  may  be  directed.  All  this  I  have  known, 
and  it  is  now,  in  the  vicissitude  of  things,  your  turn  to 
know  It. 

**  But  In  the  condition  of  n>ortal  beings,  <»e  must  kw 
another.  What  would  be  the  wretchedness  of  life,  if  ihrre 
was  not  something  always  in  view,  some  Being  immutabi* 
and  lutfUlIng,  to  whose  mercy  man  naay  have  recourse.  Te* 
wfSrm  wpsf r«w  A«/»ev«*. 

**  Here  we  must  rest.  The  Greatest  Belas  is  the  miMt 
benevolent.  We  must  not  grieve  for  the  deaa  as  men  with- 
out hope,  became  we  know  that  tiwy  are  in  his  hands.  H  «• 
have  indeed  not  leisure  to  grieve  long,  because  we  are  hasteik- 
ing  to  follow  them.  Your  race  and  mine  have  been  fantrr. 
rupted  by  many  obstacles,  but  ire  must  humbly  hope  for  an 
hafipy  end.    I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**  San.  JoaMon.** 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Ruddimaa,  the  Isamed  grammarian  of  Scot, 
land,  well  known  for  hU  various  exeeUent  works,  and  for  bts 
aocorata  editions  of  several  authors.  He  was  also  a  Ban  of 
the  asoct  worthy  private  character.  His  seal  for  the  Boy«l 
House  of  Stoart  did  not  render  him  less  esUmabto  la  Dr. 
Johnson's  eye.— BoswsLk  Ruddimaa  was  bom  in  IC4. 
and  died  at  Bdlnbunh  In  1757 — Caoasa. 

*  Sister  to  Mr.  Blnhinston.  and  wife  oT  Mr.  Strahaa.  ttk«- 
klng's  printer.  To  this  connexion,  Johnson  was  Indebted  K»r 
numy  of  tha  most  respectable  of  his  early 
Caoaaa. 
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mcreljr  oorpoml ;  and  it  vomj  be  a  great  ineite* 
meat  lo  riituoua  frieodahip,  if  it  can  be  made  pro- 
bable, that  that  anioa  that  has  received  the  divine 
appraAiation  shall  oootinue  to  eternity. 

**  Tlsere  is  one  expedient  by  which  you  may,  in 
some  d^ree,  continue  her  presence.  If  you  write 
down  minutely  what  you  remember  of  her  firom 
your  earliest  yeara^  you  will  read  it  with  great  plea- 
sofci,  and  rec^ve  from  it  many  hints  of  soothing 
recollection,  when  time  shall  remove  her  yet  fiutber 
from  you,  and  your  grief  shall  be  matured  to  vene- 
ration.  To  this,  however  painful  lor  the  present,  1 
cannot  but  advise  you,  as  to  a  source  of  comfort 
and  satitfartiim  in  the  time  to  come ;  for  all  com- 
fort and  all  sattsfoction  u  sincerely  wished  you  by, 
dear  Sir,  your  most  obliged,  most  obedient,  and 
most  bumUe  servant,  **  Sam.  Johnsok." 

The  Sunbler  has  increased  in  fame  as  in 
Mse.  Soon  after  its  first  folio  edition  was  con* 
craded,  it  was  published  in  six  duodecimo 
Tolumes*;  and  its  author  lived  to  see  ten 
nomerons  editions  of  it  in  London,  besides 
those  of  Lreland  and  Scotland. 

I  pfTofess  myself  to  haye  ever  entertained  a 
profound  yeneraUon  for  the  astonishing  force 
and  TiTacity  of  mind,  which  the  Rambler  ex- 
hibits. Tiiat  Johnson  had  penetration  enouffh 
to  see,  and  seeing,  would  not  disguise,  we 
general  misery  of  man  in  this  state  of  being, 
may  haye  given  rise  to  the  superficial  notion 
of  his  being  too  stem  a  philosopher.  But  men 
of  r^eflection  will  be  sensible  that  he  has  given 
a  true  representation  of  hunum  existence,  and 
that  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  generous 
benevolence,  dirolayed  every  consolation  which 
our  state  affords  us;  not  only  those  arising 
from  the  hopes  of  futurity,  but  such  as  may  be 
attained  in  the  immediate  progress  through 
lifi^  He  has  not  depressed  the  soul  to  despond- 
ency and  indifference.  He  has  everywhere 
inculcated  study,  labour,  and  exertion.  Nay, 
he  haa  shown  in  a  very  odious  light,  a  man, 
whose  practice  is  to  go  about  darkening  the 
views  of  others,  by  perpetual  complaints  of 
evil,  and  awakening  those  considerations  of 
danger  and  distress,  which  are,  for  the  most 
part,  lulled  into  a  quiet  oblivion.  This  he  has 
done  very  strongly  in  his  character  of  Sus- 
pirios  (No.  55.),  from  which  Goldsmith  took 
that  of  Croaker,  in  his  comedy  of  *'  The  (rood- 
natured  Man,**  as  Johnson  told  me  he  acknow- 
ledged to  him,  and  which  is,  indeed,  very 
obvious. 

To  point  out  the  numerous  subjects  which 
the  Rambler  treats,  with  a  dignity  and  perspi- 
cuity which  are  there  united  in  a  manner  which 


■  This  is  ooC  qnita  aceofale.  lo  Um  Gent.  Mag.  for  Nov. 
IT&l,  while  thm  work  wm  yat  proeeeding.  Is  an  advcrtimnant, 
mooanciiia  thUjbmr  rcimam  of  the  Rambler  would  tpeedily 
be  poblklMd ;  and  it  la  b0ll«ved  that  tb«y  were  pabllahed  In 
I  ciae  Bcxt  mmtb.  The  flfth  and  ilztb  voluaiei,  with  tables  of 
'  ooBtcnta  and  tranalattooa  of  the  SMittot,  were  jmbltohed  In 
I  Joly.  17M.  by  Fajae  (the  ori^toal  publtober),  tnree  months 
■  aacrthedoaeofthe  work.  When  the  Rambler  waa  collected 
'  laiD  Tolttnoea,  Joboion  rerlaed  and  eorrected  It  throoghoot. 
The  ordinal  octavo  edition  not  having  fallen  into  Mr.  Boa- 
wdTi  haoda,  he  waa  not  aware  of  this  drctunatance,  which 


we  shall  in  vain  look  for  anywhere  else,  would 
take  up  too  laive  a  portion  of  my  book,  and 
would,  I  trust,  be  superfluous,  considering  how 
universally  those  volumes  are  now  dissemi- 
nated, ifyen  the  most  condensed  and  briHiant 
sentences  which  they  contain,  and  which  have 
very  properly  been  selected  under  the  name 
of  **BaAiiTiBS,***  are  of  considerable  bulk. 
But  I  may  shortly  observe,  that  the  Rambler 
furnishes  such  an  assemblage  of  discourses  on 
practical  religion  and  moralduty,  of  critical  in- 
vestigations, and  allegorical  and  oriental  tales, 
that  no  mind  can  be  thought  very  deficient 
that  has,  by  constant  study  and  meditation,  as- 
similated to  itself  all  that  may  be  found  there. 
No.  7.,  written  in  Passion-w^k,  on  abstraction 
and  self-examination,  and  No.  1 10.,  on  peni- 
tence and  the  placability  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
cannot  be  too  often  read.  No.  54.,  on  tiie 
effect  which  the  death  of  a  friend  should  have 
upon  us,  though  rather  too  dispiriting,  may  be 
occasionally  very  medicinal  to  uie  mind.  Every 
one  must  suppose  the  writer  to  have  been 
deeply  impressed  by  a  real  scene ;  but  he  told 
me  that  was  not  the  case :  which  shows  how 
well  his  fancy  could  conduct  him  to  the  "house 
of  mourning.**  Some  of  these  more  solemn 
papMsrs,  I  doubt  not,  particularly  attracted  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Toung,  the  author  of  "The  Night 
Thoughts,**  of  whom  my  estimation  is  such,  as 
to  reckon  his  applause  an  honour  even  to 
Johnson.  I  have  seen  volumes  of  Dr.  Young*B 
copy  of  the  Rambler,  in  which  he  has  marked 
the  passages  which  he  thought  particularly 
excellent,  Dy  folding  down  the  comer  of  the 
page :  and  such  as  he  rated  in  a  super-eminent 
degree,  are  marked  by  double  folds.  I  am 
sorry  that  some  of  the  volumes  are  lost.  John- 
son was  pleased  when  told  of  the  minute 
attention  with  which  Toung  had  signified  his 
approbation  of  his  essays. 

I  will  venture  to  say,  that  in  no  writings 
whatever  can  be  found  more  bark  and  steel  fir 
the  nund^  if  I  may  use  the  expression ;  moro 
that  can  brace  and  invigorate  every  manly  and 
noble  sentiment  No.  32.,  on  patience,  even 
under  extreme  misery,  is  wonderfully  lofty, 
and  as  much  above  the  rant  of  stoicism,  as  the 
sun  of  Revelation  is  brighter  than  the  twilight 
of  Pagan  philosophy.  1  never  read  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  without  feeling  my  frame 
thrill: — "I  think  thero  is  some  reason  for 
questioning  whether  the  body  and  mind  are 
not  so  proportioned,  that  the  one  can  bear  all 
which  can  be  inflicted  on  the  other ;  whether 
virtue  cannot  stand  its  ground  as  long  as  life. 


hai  laielj  been  pointed  out  bjr  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers  In 
his  edition  of  the  Britiah  RisajitU.^  Malonb. 

*  Dr.  Johnaon  waa  gratified  by  aeeing  thii  lelection,  and 
wrote  to  Mr.  Kearalcy*  bookieller  in  Fleet  Street,  the  fol- 
lowing note  :— 

**  Mr.  Johnson  sends  compliments  to  Mr.  Kearslej,  and 
begs  the  fevoor  of  seeing  him  as  soon  as  he  can.  Mr.  Kearsley 
is  desired  to  bring  with  him  the  last  edition  of  what  he  haa 
honoured  with  the  name  of  Bbaotibs.     Mey  90.  178:1."— 

BOSWBLL. 
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and  whether  a  soul  well  principled  will  not  be 
sooner  separated  than  sabduea.** 

Thougn  instmction  be  the  predominant  pur- 
pose of  the  Rambler,  jet  it  is  enlivened  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  amusement.  ^  Nothw 
can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  notion  which 
some  persons  have  entertained,  that  Johnson 
was  tnen  a  retired  author,  ignorant  of  the 
world ;  and,  of  consequence,  that  he  wrote  only 
from  his  imagination,  when  he  described  cha- 
racters and  manners.  He  sud  to  me  that, 
before  he  wrote  that  work,  he  had  been  ^*  run- 
ning about  the  world,**  as  he  expressed  it,  more 
than  almost  any  body ;  and  I  have  heard  him 
relate,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  several  of 
the  characters  in  the  Rambler  were  drawn  so 
naturally,  that  when  it  first  circulated  in  num- 
bers, a  club  in  one  of  the  towns  in  Essex  * 
imagined  themselves  to  be  severally  exhibited 
in  it,  and  were  much  incensed  against  a  person 
who,  they  suspected,  had  thus  made  them  ob- 
jects of  public  notice ;  nor  were  thev  quieted 
till  authentic  assurance  was  given  them,  that 
the  Rambler  was  written  by  a  person  who  had 
never  heard  of  an^  one  of  uem.  Some  of  the 
characters  are  bebeved  to  have  been  actually 
drawn  from  the  life  ',  particularly  that  of  Pros- 
pero  [No.  200.],  from  Garrick  ^,  who  never 
entirelj^  forgave  its  pointed  satire.* 

For  instances  of  fertility  of  fancy,  and  accu- 
rate description  of  real  life,  I  appeal  to  No. 
19.,  a  man  who  wanders  from  one  profession  to 
another,  with  most  plausible  reasons  for  every 
change:  No.  34.,  female  fastidiousness  and 
timorous  refinement :  No.  82.,  a  Virtuoso  who 
has  collected  curiosities :  No.  88.,  petty  modes 
of  entertaining  a  company,  and  conciliating 
kindness:  No.  182., fortune-hunting::  No.  194, 
195.,  a  tutor's  account  of  the  follies  of  his 
pupQ :  No.  197, 198.,  legacy-huntbg.  He  has 
given  a  specimen  of  his  nice  observation  of  the 


>  Thii  MMedoCe  vat,  aeeordlng  to  Mrt.  Ploiit,  oommttiii- 
eated  to  Johnton  bf  Mr.  Morphj ,  bat  (w  the  lady  teUt  It), 
with  details  which  laToar  more  of  a  desire  to  niaka  a  good 
•torrthan  to  tell  a  true  one.— Ckokbb. 

*  That  of  Gelidiu,  tn  No.  M.,  from  Profeaaor  CoIiod,  and 
that  of  Euphues  In  tlie  lame  paper,  which,  with  manj  others; 
was  doobtless  drawn  from  the  life.  Ruphoes,  1  onee  thought, 
might  have  been  tatended  to  represent  either  Lofd  Chester- 
field or  Soame  Jenyns;  but  Mr.  Bindler,  with  mora  pr<K 
babilitjr,  thinks,  that  George  Bubb  Doddlngtoo,  who  was 
remarkable  for  the  homeliness  of  his  person,  rad  the  finery  d 
his  dress,  was  the  person  meant  under  that  character.— 
Malomb.  Gelldas  was  cert^olv  not  meant  for  Professor 
Colsoo.  Bee  4mtS,  p.  ST.  o.  8.  The  folly  of  such  gme$te»  at 
characters  is  forcibly  exemplified  in  Mr.  Malone*s  producing 
three  socb  diftrent  candidatet  for  that  of  Enphoes,  as  Lord 
Chesterfield.   Soaaa  Jcnyns,  and    Bubb  Doddlngtoo  I — 

CaOKBB. 

*  Havfaig  )ast  seen  Oarrkk*s  gaoeroos  and  suceessfol  »• 
deaToun  to  advanee  the  Ikmo  mid  Inprovo  the  fortunes  of 
bis  Mend,  It  were  melancholy  to  be  obil|ed,  by  the  concur- 
rent evldooee  of  Boswell,  Mivphy.  and  Mrs.  Plotsi,  to  beUere 
that  Johnson  meant  to  satlrite  tnat  amiable,  tnoflbosive,  and 
(to  him)  most  firlendly  man.  whose  profession,  as  well  as  bis 
personal  feelings,  rendered  him  peculiarly  aenaltlTe  to  such 
attacks.  Hawkins,  however,  who  sHdom  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  Johnson's  flnlu  or  frailties,  does  not, 
even  when  eaosininf  bis  coodoet  towards  Gunkk,  allude  to 
this  oflbooe.  (See  L(ft,  p.  4S1.)  And  In  truth  the  picture  has 
no  distinctive  resemblance  to  Oarrkk  1 1  am  therefore  inclined 
to  hope  and  believe  that  the  biographers  have  been  as  much 
mtstaken  in  their  appropriation  or  tne  character  of  Froopero, 

^  oavtibily  were  as  to  those  of  Mm^kma  and  Gelidmt, 


mere  external  appearances  of  life,  in  the  fol- 
lowing; passage  in  No.  179.,  against  affectation, 
that  frequent  and  most  disgusting  quality  : — 
^  He  that  stands  to  contemplate  the  crowds 
that  fiU  the  streets  of  a  populous  city,  will  see 
many  passengers,  whose  air  and  motions  it  will 
be  oimcult  to  behold  without  contempt  and 
laughter ;  but  if  he  examine  what  are  the  ap- 
pearances that  thus  powerfully  excite  his 
risibility,  he  will  find  among  them  neither 
poverty  nor  disease,  nor  any  involuntary  or 
painful  defect.  The  disposition  to  derision 
and  insult  is  awakened  oy  the  softness  of 
foppery,  the  swell  of  insolence,  the  liveliness 
of^ievity,  or  the  solemnity  of  grandeur;  by  the 
sprightly  trip,  the  stately  stalk,  the  formal 
strut,  and  the  lofty  mien ;  by  gestures  intended 
to  catch  the  eye,  and  by  looks  elaborately 
formed  as  evidences  of  importance.^  « 

Every  page  of  the  Rambler  shows  a  mind 
teeming  with  classical  allusion  and  poetical 
imagery :  illustrations  from  other  writers  are, 
upon  all  occasions,  so  ready,  and  mingled  S43 
easily  in  his  periods,  that  the  whole  i^pears  of 
one  uniform  vivid  texture. 

The  style  of  this  work  has  been  censured  by 
some  shallow  critics  as  involved  and  turgid,  and 
abounding  with  antiquated  and  hard  words. 
So  ill-foimded  is  the  first  part  of  this  objection, 
that  I  will  challenge  all  who  may  honour  this 
book  with  a  perusu,  to  point  out  any  Englis<h 
writer  whose  language  conveys  his  meaning 
with  equal  force  and  perspicuity.^  It  mu>t^ 
indeed,  be  allowed,  that  the  structure  of s  his 
sentences  is  expanded,  and  often  has  somewhat 
of  the  inversion  of  Latin ;  and  that  he  delighteii 
to  express  familiar  thoughts  in  philosophtral 
language ;  being  in  this  the  reverse  of  Socrates, 
who,  it  is  said,  reduced  philosophy  to  the  sim* 
plicity  of  (sommon  life.  But  let  us  attend  to 
what  he  himself  says  in  his  concluding  paper : 


•  Mrs.  Plosti  says,  *'  Sophron  was  llkowlaea  picture  drawn 
tnm  reality.  The  man  hnmortallsed  for  purring  tike  a  cM 
was,  as  he  told  me,  one  Busby,  a  proctor  in  the  Commoni. 
He  who  barked  so  Ingeniously,  and  then  called  the  drawer  to 
drive  away  the  dog,  was  falber  to  Dr.  Salter,  of  the  Charter- 
house.  He  who  sung  a  song,  and.  by  correspondent  motiont 
of  his  arm,  chalked  out  a  giant  on  the  wall,  wan  one  Richard- 
son, an  attorney."— All  these  are  cbaractn*  alluded  to  la  tb«> 
conclusion  of  the  IBSth  Rambler,  but  so  slightly  that  it  SMmt 
hardlv  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  the  hints  were  fur- 
nisbea  by  obserration  or  invention.  As  to  the  anecdote  t(4d 
of  the  elder  Dr.  Salter,  It  could  have  only  been,  as  Mr.  Ch^:. 
men  observed,  the  repetition  of  some  story  of  his  youthful 
days ;  for  he  was  70  yeare  of  age  before  be  became  a  member 
t>f  the  Ivy  Lane  Club.  —  CaoKBn. 

•  Mrs.  Pioaal  states  that  **of  the  allegorical  papers  in 
the  Rambler,  Labour  and  Rest  (No.  ML)  was  JoIuimq's 
ihvourltet  but  Seroclnos  (No.  Itt.).  the  man  who  returns 
late  in  life  to  receive  honours  In  nis  naliva  country,  anl 
meets  with  mortification  Instead  of  rsspect,  waa  consldrrNi  by 
him  as  a  masterpiece  in  the  aclenee  cl  Ufe  and  mewners."- 
CaoKU. 

•  Yet  bis  style  did  not  escape  the  harmloM  shafts  of 
pleasant  humour ;  for  the  Ingeowus  Boonel  Tbomion  pub- 
lished a  mock  Rambler    in  the  Drary  Lane  JonmaL^ 


And  Mr.  Murphy.  In  wmeuting  on  this  passage,  quotrt 
the  witty  observation  of  Drvden:— **lf  so  many  forvifin 
words  are  poured  In  upon  us,  It  looks  as  if  they  were  dr*iiitH<a 
not  to  assist  tbe  nadvea,  but  to  oooquer  them.**  l^,  p.  I &7 


r 
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— ^  When  common  words  were  less  pleasing  to 
the  ear,  or  less  distinct  in  theii  signification,  I 
have  fiuniliariaed  the  terms  of  pUlosophy,  by 
applying  them  to  popular  ideas."  And,  as  to 
the  second  part  of  this  objection,  upon  a  late 
careful  reruion  of  the  work,  I  can  with  confi- 
dence oaj,  that  it  is  amazing  how  few  of  those 
words,  for  which  it  has  been  unjustly  charac- 
terised, are  actually  to  be  found  in  it ;  I  am 
sure,  not  the  proportion  of  one  to  each  paper.^ 
This  idle  charee  has  been  echoed  from  one 
babbler  to  another,  who  have  confounded  John* 
son's  Essays  with  Johnson's  Dictionary;  and 
becanse  he  thought  it  right  in  a  lexicon  of  our 
langoa^  to  collect  many  words  which  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  but  were  supported  by  great  au- 
thorities, it  has  been  imagined  that  alf  of  these 
have  been  interwoven  into  his  own  compositions. 
That  some  of  them  have  been  adoptea  by  him 
unnecttsarily,  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed :  but, 
in  general,  they  are  evidently  an  advantage; 
for  without  them  his  stately  ideas  would  be 
confined  and  cramped.  ^*  He  that  thinks  with 
more  extent  than  another,  will  want  words  of 
larger  meaning.**  [Idler,  No.  70.]  '  He  once 
told  me,  that  he  had  formed  his  style  upon  that 
of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  upon  Chambers's 
Proposal  for  his  Dictionary.^  Ue  certainly  was 


1  Mr.  B<MwcU*f  tnl  caniM  him  too  far :  Johof on*i  style, 
espedaily  ia  the  Rambler,  ti  frequently  turgid,  even  to  rldi- 
eole ;  but  he  has  been  Mmetimes  censured  with  a  malicious 
llppancf ,  which  Boawell  may  be  excused  for  resenting ;  and 
eren  gniTer  critics  hare  treated  him  with  incootiderate  in- 
ioMioe ;  for  tnstanee.  The  R«t.  Dr.  Burrowee  (Fellow  of 
Triof^  Collie.  DabHo,  and  afterwards  Dean  of  Cork),  In 
an  **  Kssay  on  the  Stjle  of  Dr.  Johnson,  published  in  the 
first  volnme  of  the  TranncUona  of  the  Boyal  Irlah  Academy 
(1787),  obserres:  — 

**  Johnsoo  saya,  that  he  has  rarely  admitted  any  word  not 
aaChotlnd  by  farmer  writers;  but  where  are  we  to  seek 
attthorlCiea  for  *  re$m$cMaU<m^  orbUgt  9ola$iit  fahU^t  dtvari- 
thtitu,  uarcotie,  vmimerarff^  empireumaUCt  papUio^ 
K,'  and  Innoraerable  others  of  the  same  stamp,  which 


abound  in  and  diMtraee  his  pages  ?—  for  *  oftlMitf,  di$rmpiiom, 
nr  pmtofy* ^\  occurring  In  the  short  compass  of  a 


single  esaay  tn  tlie  Hambler  7  —or  for  '  emmaUom^  korti- 
emUmrt,  gamimaHom^  and  deausaUon,*  within  a  few  pages  tn 
his  LUb  of  Browne  ?  They  may  be  fotmd,  perliaps,  in  the 
worfca  of  fonner  writers,  fmt  tney  make  no  part  of  the 
Eagllah  language.  They  are  the  illegitimate  oUbprlngof 
learning  hf  Tanity."  It  u  wooderrul,  that,  instead  or  a$kimg 
where  these  wonis  wen  to  be  foomLDr.  Burrowes  did  not 
think  of  refsirlng  to  Johnson's  own  DIaionary.  He  would 
have  fooad  good  authorities  for  almost  erery  one  of  them  ; 
for  Inetance,  for  ramseHatiom^  SOlton  and  Bacon  ;  for  volant, 
Milton  and  PhlUipa ;  for  fatutt^,  Arbothnot ;  for  a*i$U$u, 
lOlton  (  for  marcotie  and  vn/eererv,  Browne ;  for  gfrmina" 
Mm,  Baeon.  and  so  on.  But  altbourii  these  authorities, 
whicfa  Dr.  Burrowee  miglit  hare  found  in  the  Dictionary,  are 
a  safldent  answer  to  his  question,  let  it  be  also  obserred, 
that  many  of  ttieee  words  were  in  use  in  more  (kmillar 
antbon  than  Johnson  chose  to  ouote,  and  that  the  maiorliy 
of  them  are  now  become  fomiliar  —  which  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  Bngliah  language  has  not  oonaidered  them  as 


*-  For  UsewUI  father  what's  begot  \j  Sense.**-. Pi^. 
^Cnoasa. 
*  This  ia  a  troisra  in  the  disauise  of  a  sophism.   **  He  that 
tmkt  with  more  extent  will,"  no  doubt,  **  want  words  of  a 


larger  memUmg,**  but  the  Afford*  tktmtrlvei  may  be  plain  and 
ihnpie;  the  number  of  syllables,  and  of»<^ol«iMf«jf  (ifone 
m^  vcotnre  to  use  the  expression)  of  the  sound  of  a  word 
can  ncrer  add  much,  and  may,  bi  some  cases,  do  injury  to  the 
meanhig.  What  words  were  erer  written  of  a  larger  mean- 
ing tiuai  the  foUowiog,  which,  howerer,  are  the  most  simple 
and  demcnlanr  that  can  be  foond :  —  **  Qod  $md.  Let  there 
he  Ugki^  mmd  there  vor  Umkil  "  If  we  were  to  convert  the 
proposition  hi  the  Idler,  ana  say,  that  **  he  who  thinks  feebly, 
nreds  bigger  words  to  cover  his  inanity,**  we  should  be 
nearer  the  truth.  But  it  must  be  admitted  (as  Mr.  Boswell 
soon  aJkcr  oiMenrea)  that  Johnson  (though  he.  In  some  of  his 


mistaken ;  or  if  he  imagined  at  first  that  he  was 
imitating  Temple,  he  was  very  unsuccessful^ ; 
for  nothmg  can  be  more  unlike  than  the  simpli- 
city *of  Temple,  and  the  richness  of  Johnson. 
Their  styles  differ  as  plain  doth  and  brocade. 
Temple,  indeed,  seems  equally  erroneous  in 
supposing  that  he  himself  had  formed  his  style 
upon  Sandy8*s  View  of  the  State  of  Religion  in 
the  Western  Farts  of  the  World. 

The  style  of  Johnson  was,  undoubtedly,  much 
formed  upon  that  of  the  great  writers  in  the 
last  century,  Hooker,  Bacon^  Sandenon,  Hake- 
will,  and  others;  those  **  Giants,**  as  they  were 
well  characterised  by  a  gbbat  Pbbsonaqb^ 
whose  authority,  were  I  to  name  him,  would 
stamp  a  reverence  on  the  opinion.^ 

^  We  may,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  f^ply  to 
his  learned  style  that  passage  of  Horace,  apart 
of  which  he  has  taken  as  the  motto  to  his 
Dictionary :  — 

*'  Cum  tabidis  animum  cemorU  tumei  hoiugti ; 
Audebit  quaeumqw  parUm  apUmdorU  habehuni^ 
Et  tine  pondere  entnt,  et  honore  ituUgna  fereniur. 
Verba  movere  loco,  quamvis  invita  reeedaiU, 
Et  verteniur  adhue  intra  penetralia  Fette. 
Obseurata  diu  popmla  bonn*  emet,  atque 
Proferet  in  Ineem  tpeeioea  voeainda  rerum, 
Qnie  priteit  memorata  Caionibns  atque  Cethe^fit, 


works,  pushed  his  pecullaritiei  to  an  absurd  extent)  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  a  benefactor  to  our  language ;  he  has 
introduced  more  dignity  into  our  style,  more  regularity  into 
our  grammatical  construction,  and  given  a  ftiUer  and  more 
sonorous  sound  to  the  march  of  our  sentences  and  the 
cadence  of  our  periods.  See  his  own  claims  on  this  point 
stated  with  a  kind  of  modest  pride,  la  the  last  Rambler.  — 

CaOKBE. 

>  Chambers's  Proposal  for  a  second  edition  of  his  Dictioo- 
ary,  was  probably  in  circulation  when  Johnson  flnt  came  to 
London. — Malon  a. 

*  See  under  April  9. 177B  ;  where,  In  a  oottrersatlon  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  Johnson  himself  mentions  the  particular 
improvements  which  Temple  made  in  the  English  style.  ~ 
Malonx. 

*  Here  Is  an  Instance  of  the  difficulty  of  explaining,  after 
a  lapse  of  time,  circumstances  once  ofgreat  notoriety.  My 
learned  and  excellent  (Hend  Bishop  Blrington  desired  me 
to  "state  that  this  Great  Personage  was  his  late  majesty, 
George  III.  Every  one  knows  it  now,  but  who  will  know  It 
fifty  years  henoe  ?  '*  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  foet,  that  when 
on  some  occasion  the  areat  divines  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  mentioned  in  tne  king's  presence,  his  majesty  said, 
"  Yet  ~~  there  were  Oiantt  in  those  da^,"  —  ixi  allusion  to 
Genesis,  vi.  4.  But  all  my  inquiries  (and  some  of  his  malesty's 
illustrious  fiunily  have  condescended  to  permit  these  inquiries 
to  extend  even  to  them)  have  CsUed  to  ascertain  to  what  per- 
son or  on  what  occasion  that  happy  expreuion  was  used. 
Boswell,  in  his  first  edition,  attributed  this  auecdote  to  "one 
whose  authority,  Ac. :"  in  his  subsequent  editions  he  changed 
"  one**  into  **  a  obsat  miasoNAoa.*'— Caoxaa. 

*  Hawkins  says,  **  Hooker  he  admired  for  his  logk»l 
precision,  Sanderson  for  his  acuteness,  and  Taylor  for  his 
amaxtng  erudition;  Sir  Thomas  Browne  for  his  penetra- 
tion, and  Cowley  for  the  ease  and  unaflbcted  structure  of  his 
periods.  The  Unsel  of  Sprat  disgusted  him,  and  he  could 
but  Just  endure  the  smooth  verbosity  of  Tillotson.  Ham- 
mood  and  Barrow  he  thought  involved  ;  and  ^  the  latter, 
that  he  was  unnecessarily  prolix." 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  repeat  the  foregoing,  as  the  evi- 
dence of  an  eye-witneu  to  Johnson's  course  of  reading ; 
though  it  may  oe  well  doubted  whether  Sir  J.  Hawkins  has 
preserved  exactly  the  characteristic  qualities  which  he  at- 
tributed to  these  illustrious  men.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  erudition  of  Taylor  or  the  penetration  of  Browne 
could  have  improved  Johnson's  etwiei  nor  is  it  likely  that 
Johnson  woula  have  celebrated  tne  eloquent  and  subtile 
Taylor  for  erudition  alone,  or  the  pious  and  learned  Browne 
for  mere  penetration.  Johnson's  IHend,  Mr.  Fltaherbert, 
said  (see  mK.  April  8. 1775),  that  **  It  was  not  every  man 
who  could  carry  a  bon  mot;  **  certainly  Hawkins  was  not  a 
man  likely  to  convey  adequately  Dr.  Johnson's  critical  opinion 
of  Jeremy  Taylor.  ^  Caoxaa. 
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Nunc  gitus  informiU  premii  ei  deierta  veiurtat: 
Adaeuc€t  nooa,  gtut  gadtor  produxerit  mnu : 
VekemeHM,  ei  liquidm$f  puroque  nmUHmug  omiit, 
Fundet  ope$  Laiiumque  beabii  divite  Inufu^/* 

Epist  lib.  it  ep.  8.^ 

To  80  great  a  master  of  thinking,  to  one  of 
such  vast  and  variouB  knowledge  aa  Johnson, 
might  have  been  allowed  a  liberal  indulgence 
of  that  Uoence  which  Horace  claims  in  another 
place: — 

**  Sifarti  necem  est 

InduiU  mometrare  receiUibuM  obdita  rerwmt 
Fingere  cinetrntU  nam  examdUa  Cethegie 
CoiUimgeti  dabiimrqm  UeemHa  eumpia  pmdemler  ; 
Et  woea  ftetaqme  ftMper  kahdmtU  virha /Idem,  si 
Graeo/imie  eodantt  pard  ddorta.     Quid  autem 
CseeUio  Phudoqme  dabit  /Zomomu,  adessptum 
Virgiih  Varioque  9     Ego  cur,  aequirere  pauea 
Si  jMMwm  uwideor ;  caon  b'a^iia  CaUmis  el  Enni 
Sermomem  patrium  dUaverit,  et  nova  renas 
Nomina  pnhUerit  f     Liemi,  semperqne  liedrit 
Signatnm  preesenie  noUt  pndneere  nomen,** 

De  Arte  Poet* 

Tet  Johnson  assured  me,  that  he  had  not 
taken  upon  him  to  add  more  than  four  or  five 
words  to  the  English  language,  of  his  own  form- 
ation ;  and  he  was  verj  much  offended  at  the 
general  licence,  by  no  means  "modestly  taken** 
m  his  time,  not  only  to  coin  new  words,  but  to 
use  many  words  in  senses  quite  different  from 
their  established  meaning,  and  those  frequently 
very  fantastical. 

bir  Thomas  Browne,  whose  Life  Johnson 
wrote,  was  remarkably  fond  of  Anglo-La4in 
diction;  and  to  his  example  we  are  to  ascribe 
Johnson's  sometimes  indulgiiag  himself  in  this 
kind  of  phraseology.'  Johnson*s  compre- 
hension ofmind  was  the  mould  for  his  lan^^uage. 
Had  his  conceptions  been  narrower,  his  ex- 
pression would  nave  been  easier.  His  sentences 
nave  a  dignified  march;  and  it  is  certain  that 
his  example  has  given  a  general  elevation  to 
the  language  of  his  country,  for  many  of  our 
best  writers  have  ^proached  very  near  to  him; 


I  f*  Bitt  bow  lerereljr  with  themwlTM  proceed 

The  men,  who  wrote  nich  verse  ei  we  can  read ! 

Their  own  strict  Judges,  not  a  word  tbej  spare 

That  wants  or  force,  or  lifht,  or  weight,  or  care, 

Howe*er  unwillingly  It  quits  lu  place  — 

Naf ,  though  at  court  (perhaps)  ft  may  And  grace  — 

Such  tbeirll  degrade ;  and  sometimes,  In  its  stead. 

In  downnght  charity  rerive  the  dead ; 

Mark  where  a  bold  expreseiTe  phrase  appears. 

Bright  through  the  ruoblsh  of  some  hundred  years ; 

Command  old  words  that  long  have  sirot  to  wake. 

Words  that  wise  Baeoo  or  brave  Raleign  sp^e ; 

Or  bid  the  new  be  English,  ages  hcnre. 

(For  Use  will  father  what*!  begot  by  Sense ;) 

Pour  the  full  tide  oTeloquenoe  along, 

Sermely  pure,  and  yet  divlnelv  strong. 

Rich  wtth  the  treasures  of  each  foreign  tongue.*' 

Pork.] 

«  [•*  Words  must  be cboeen  and  be  placed  with  skill: 
You  gain  your  point,  when,  by  the  noble  art 
Of  gMd  connection,  an  onusual  word 
1i  made  at  first  fiunilUr  to  the  ear  t 
But  If  you  write  of  things  abatnise  or  new. 
Some  of  your  own  Invewug  may  be  used. 
So  it  be  seldom  and  discreetly  done  x 
But  he  that  hopes  to  have  new  words  allow'd. 
Must  so  derive  them  tnm  the  Grcdan  spring. 
As  they  may  sesm  to  flow  without  constraint. 
Can  an  impartial  reader  dlscomniend 


and,  from  the  influence  which  he  has  had  upon 
our  composition,  scarcely  any  thing  is  writUMi 
now  that  is  not  better  expressed  than  was  usual 
before  he  appeared  to  lead  the  national  taste. 

This  circumstance,  the  truth  of  which  must 
strike  every  critical  reader,  has  been  so  happily 
enforced  by  Mr.  Courtenay,  in  his  '*  Moral  an<l 
Literary  Character  of  Dr.  Johnson,**  that  I 
cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  withhold  it,  not- 
withstanding his,  perhaps,  too  great  partiality 
for  one  of  his  friends:  — 

**  By  nature*a  gifts  urdain*d  mankind  to  rule. 
He,  like  a  'Htian,  formed  bis  briUiaat  sebool ; 
And  taught  oougenial  spirits  to  excel. 
While  from  his  lips  impresaire  wisdom  fell. 
Our  boasted  GoLDnciTB  felt  the  sovereign  s«rny: 
From  him  derived  the  sweet,  yet  nervous  lay. 
To  Fame*B  proud  cliff  he  bade  our  Raffselle  rise: 
Hence  Rar  molds*  pen  with  RrmoLDs*  pencil 

vies. 
With  Johnson's  flame  melodious  BtrsxKT  glows. 
While  the  grand  strain  in  smoother  cadence  fluw«. 
And  you,  Malone,  to  critic  learning  dear. 
Correct  and  elegant,  re6ned  though  clear. 
By  studying  him,  acquired  that  classic  taste. 
Which  high   in   Sbakspeare*s  fene    thy  sutuc 

placed. 
Near  Johnson  Smvxics  stands  on  scenic  ground. 
Acute,  laborious,  fertile,  and  profoimd. 
Ingenious  HAWKXswoaTR  to  this  school  we  owe. 
And  scarce  the  pupil  from  the  tutor  know. 
Here  early  parts  accoinpliah*d  Jones  sublimes 
And  science  blends  with  Asia's  lofry  rhymes : 
Harmonious  Joncs  I  who  in  his  splendid  strains 
Sings  Camdeo*s  sports,  on  Agra*s  flowery  plains 
In  Hindu  fictions  while  we  fondly  trace 
Love  and  the  Muses,  deck*d  with  Attic  grace. 
Amid  these  names  can  Boswill  be  forgot. 
Scarce  by  North  Britons  now  esteemed  a  Scot  ?  * 
Who,  to  the  sage  devoted  from  his  youth, 
Imbibed  from  him  the  ssered  love  of  truth ; 
The  keen  research,  the  eierrise  of  mind. 
And  that  best  art,  the  art  to  know  mankind.  — 
Nor  was  his  enerfcy  confined  alone 
To  friends  around  his  philosophic  throne ; 

In  Varios  or  In  VIrcll,  what  he  Vkm 
In  Plautus  or  Cadllus  7    Whjr  should  I 
Be  envied  for  the  UtUe  I  InTcnt, 
When  Ennius  and  Cato's  copious  stfle 
Have  so  enrich 'd  and  so  adom'd  our  tongue? 
Men  ever  had,  and  erer  will  hare,  leave 
To  coin  new  words  well  suited  to  the  Me.** 

BoscoiiMo^  ] 

'  The  obsenratloB  of  his  harlnf  loritated  Sir  ThcmiAs 
Browne  has  been  made  bjr  oianj  people  i  and  Utrlr  it »  >• 
beeu  insisted  on,  and  illustratad  DraTarietT  of  quiitaii-  t* 
from  Browne,  In  one  of  the  popular  Bssays  [ealied  "  H'tmt.  r  $ 
Epnting$"1  written  hT  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knox,  Blaster  of  I  un. 
bridfe-ichool,  whom  1  have  set  down  in  bh  list  as  oof  of 
those  who  have  someUmes  not  uaeneeaaslblfy  ImltalMl  l>r. 
Johnson's  sljle.  —  Boswill. 

*  The  following  observation  to  Mr.  Boaveirs  **  Joomftl  of 
a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  **  may  suffldently  aoraunt  fur  that 
gentleman's  being  **  now  scarcelf  esteeaned  a  Seal "  bj  mAn% 
of  his  countTfrnen :  ~  **  If  be  (Or.  Jobnaon)  was  particuUr  i  i 
pm^udiced  against  the  Scots,  It  was  beeaose  thej  wer*  roor< 
in  his  waj  ;  because  he  thought  their  sntvass  hi  EngiaiMi 


rather  exceeded  the  due  pronortioQ  of  their  rail  mertt ;  si>4 
because  be  eoold  not  but  see  In  theea  that  aaHoaalliy  which. 
I  beUeve,  no  Uberal.mfaided  Scotchaan  wlU  dt^."     Mr 
Boswell,  Indeed,  Is  so  free  fnm  nattooal  prelotfess,  that  h« 
might  with  equal  propriety  have  been  deeciitwd  as- 
Scarce  by  Somtk  Brttooi  now  esleea'd  a  Seat. 

~OocaTtif«^ 
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lU  wfluemtt  wide  improved  our  letier'd  ide. 
And  lucid  tiffotir  marVd  the  general  ttyle : 
As  Nile's  proad  waves,  svoln  from  their  oozj  bed. 
First    o'er    the  neighbouring  meads   mi^estio 

spread ; 
TiU,  gathering  force,  they  more  and  more  expand. 
And  irith  new  virtue  fertilise  the  land.** 

Jo1iiison*8  language,  however,  must  be 
allowed  to  be  too  masculine  for  the  delicate 
gentleness  of  female  writing.  His  ladies,  there- 
fore, seem  strangely  formal,  even  to  ridicule; 
and  are  well  denominated  by  the  names  which 
he  has  given  them,  as  MiseUa,  Zozlma,  Fro- 
perantia,  Rhodoclia.^ 

It  has  of  late  been  the  fashion  to  compare 
the  style  of  Addison  and  Johnson,  and  to  de- 
preciate ^  I  think  very  unjustly,  the  style  of 
Addison  as  nerveless  and  feeble,  because  it  has 
not  the  strength  and  energy  of  that  of  Johnson. 
Their  prose  may  be  balanced  like  the  poetry  of 
Dryden  and  Pope.  Both  are  excellent,  though 
in  difi*erent  ways.  Addison  writes  with  the 
ease  of  a  gentleman.  His  readers  fancy  that  a 
wise  and  accomplished  companion  b  talking  to 
them;  so  that  he  insinuates  his  sentiments  and 
tastes  into  their  minds  by  an  imperceptible  in- 
fluence. Johnson  writes  like  a  teacher.  He 
dictates  to  his  readers  as  if  from  an  academical 
chair.  They  attend  with  awe  and  admiration ; 
and  his  precepts  are  impressed  upon  them  by 
his  oommanding  eloquence.  Adaison*s  style, 
like  a  lisht  wine,  pleases  every  body  from  the 
first.  Johnson's,  like  a  liquor  of  more  bod;|rf 
seems  too  strong  at  first,  out,  by  decrees,  is 
highly  relished;  and  such  is  the  melo^  of  his 
periods,  so  much  do  they  captivate  the  ear,  and 
seize  upon  the  attention,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  wnter,  however  inconsiderable,  who  does 
not  aim,  in  some  degree,  at  the  same  species  of 
excellence.  But  let  us  not  ungratefully  under- 


Mr.  Bnrke  Mtd  plesMotly,  that    **  bU  ladiei  were  all 
im  peUteotOa."    Mr.  Morphj  {L^e^  p.  IM.)  paiaet 
rhat  of  the  ume  censure  on  the  letter  in  the  18th 
Rambler,  from  a  Toung  woman  that  wanta  a  place  :  yet  -— 
•neb  Is  tlie  tmeertalntj  of  criticism — this  is  the  paper  Quoted 

5  Mr.  Chalmers,  u  an  example  of  such  ease  and  familiarity 
itjte,  whicb  made  htan  almost  doubt  whether  it  was  John- 
■oil's,    BrU.  En.  to! .  xix.  p.  44 —  Cbokeb. 

*  Where  did  Mr.  Bosweil  discover  this,  except  in  Sir  J. 
HatrUna.  who  says  (p.  970.),  with  more  than  usual  absurdltr 
and  tatid  taste,  **  I  flod  an  opinion  gafning  sroond,  not  much 
to  the  adTantage  of  Mr.  Addison's  style,  the  characteristics 
of  whieb  are  feebleness  and  inanity—  I  speak  of  thai  atone , 
for  bis  senttnents  are  excellent  and  his  humour  exquisite.** 
What  Ibe  worthy  knight  meant  by  inanf^,  as  applied  to 
Addisoa*s  «%<r,  la  not  worth  inquiring.  —  CaoKsm. 

3  Gibbon  says.  **  By  th«  judicious  advice  of  Mr.  Mallet.  1 
was  dfanected  to  the  writings  of  Swift  and  Addison :  wit  and 
simplicity  are  their  common  attrilwtes,  but  the  style  of  Swift 
U  wipported  tf  manlr  original  vigour ;  that  of  Addison  is 
edomcd  by  the  female  graces  of  elegance  and  mildness." 
Yet  bb  own  over-ornate  and  complicated  style  is  the  very 
fwvene  of  what  he  praiaes  in  Swift  and  Addlsoa^Caoxn. 

*  ¥nieo  Jobnaon  showed  me  a  proof  sheet  of  the  character 
of  Addison,  In  which  lie  so  highly  extols  his  style,  I  could  not 
help  obeervInK,  that  U  had  not  been  his  own  model,  as  no  two 

2les  could  <uwBr  more  from  each  other.  **  Sir,  Addison  had 
style,  and  I  have  mine."  When  1  ventured  to  ask  him, 
whether  the  dlflisfcnce  did  not  consist  in  this,  that  Addison*s 
gtyle  wn  full  of  idioms,  colloquial  phrases,  and  proverbs  i 
and  hia  own  more  strictly  grammatical,  and  free  nt>m  such 
pbrmeology  and  modes  or  speech  as  can  never  be  literally 
uanslated  or  understood  br  foreigners ;  he  allowed  the  dis- 
crimioatlon  to  be  just.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  it,  try  to 
tranalate  one  of  Addison*s  Spectators  into  Latin,  French,  or 


value  that  beautiful  style,  which  has  pleasingly 
conveyed  to  us  much  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment.' Though  comparatively  weak, 
opposed  to  Johnson*B  Herculean  vigour,  let  us 
not  call  it  positively  feeble.  Let  us  remember 
the  character  of  his  style,  as  ^ven  by  Johnson 
himself:  ^*  What  he  attempt^,  he  performed; 
he  is  never  feeble^  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
energetic;  he  is  never  rapid,  and  he  never 
stagnates.  His  sentences  have  neither  studied 
amplitude,  nor  affected  brevity:  his  periods, 
thouffh  not  diligently  rounded,  are  voluble  and 
easy.^  Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  English 
style,  familiar,  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant,  but 
not  ostentatious,  must  pve  his  days  and  nights 
to  the  volumes  of  Addison.**  * 

Though  the  Rambler  was  not  concluded  till 
the  year  1752,  I  shall,  under  this  year,  say  all 
that  I  have  to  observe  upon  it.  Some  of  the 
translations  of  the  mottos  by  himself,  are  admir- 
ably done.  He  acknowledges  to  have  received 
^*  elegant  translations  *' of  many  of  them  from 
Mr.  James  Elphinston;  and  some  are  very 
happily  translated  by  a  Mr.  F.  Lewis,  of  whom 
I  never  heard  more,  except  that  Johnson  thus 
described  him  to  Mr.  Malone :  **  Sir,  he  lived 
in  London,  and  hung  loose  upon  society.*' ^ 
The  concluding  paper  of  his  Rambler  is  at  once 
di^ified  and  pathetic  I  cannot,  however,  but 
wish,  that  he  had  not  ended  it  with  an  unne- 
cessary Greek  verse,  translated  abo  "^  into  an 
English  couplet. 

[A&r£y  4k  fuuidpuv  hnd^ios  itii  ifioi^. 

^'Celestial  powers  1  that  piety  regard. 
From  you  my  labours  wait  their  last  reward.**] 

It  is  too  much  like  the  conceit  of  those  dra- 
matic poets,  who  used  to  conclude  each  act 
with  a  rhyme;  and  the  expression  in  the  first 


Italian  ;  and  though  so  easy,  familiar,  and  elegant,  to  an 
Englishman,  as  to  ^ve  the  intellect  no  trouble ;  yet  be  would 
find  the  transfusion  into  another  language  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.  But  a  Rambler,  Adventurer,  or  Idler  of 
Johnson,  would  fall  into  any  classical  or  European  languai^e, 
as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  originally  conceived  in  it.  -> 
BuaNBY. 

>  I  shall  probably,  In  another  work,  maintain  the  merit  of 
Addison's  poetry,  which  has  been  very  uiUustly  depreciated. 
—  BoswBLL.  Mr.  Bosweil  never,  that  1  know  of,  executed 
this  Intention.  —  Chokbb. 

*  In  the  GentUmanU  Magazine  for  October.  1753,  p.  4G8.. 
he  is  styled  **  the  Rev.  Francis  Lewis,  of  Chiswlck.*'  The 
late  Lord  Macartney,  while  he  resided  at  Chiiwick,  at  my 
request,  made  some  inquiry  concerning  him  at  that  place,  but 
no  intelligence  was  obtained.  The  translations  Rupplietl  by 
Mr.  ElphiDSton  to  the  first  thirty  numbers  of  the  luunbler 
were  published  in  the  Gentkman's  Magaxine  for  September, 

1750 Malonb.    Those  of  the  next  iweuty-seven  numbers. 

marked  with  the  initials  of  the  tranalators,  are  to  be  found  In 
the  same  magaslne  for  October.  1752,  with  two  admirable 
improvements  by  Johnson  himself  of  the  former  translation 
of  the  mottos  to  Kos.  7.  and  IS.,  the  first  of  which  Is 
already  quoted,  anii.  p.  39.  As  to  Mr.  Francis  Lewis,  I  am 
afraid  that  he  did  **  hang  erry  looae  on  society.**  A  person 
of  those  names,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  same,  was  born  in 
Hereford  in  1715.  graduated  at  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford  in  1740,  and 
was,  soon  after,  admitted  priest-vicar  of  the  Cathedral  and 
College  of  Hereford.  Here  his  conduct  was  very  irregular, 
and  in  1751,  being  burser  of  the  College,  he  absconded  with  a 
large  balance ;  for  this  he  was  deprived  and  expelled  ;  and 
then,  no  doubt,  came  to  live  by  his  wits  In  London.  — 
CaoKBB,  1846. 

1  Kot  in  the  original  edition,  in  folio.  —  Malonb. 
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line  of  his  couplet,  "  Celestial potoers^  thoug|li 
proper  in  Pagan  poetry,  is  ill  suited  to  Christi- 
anity, with  "a  conformity"  to  which  he  consoles 
himself.  How  much  better  would  it  have  been 
to  have  ended  with  the  prose  sentence,  "I  shall 
never  envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  learn- 
ing obtain  in  any  other  cause  if  I  can  be  num- 
bered among  the  writers  who  have  given 
ardour  to  virtue,  and  confidence  to  truth." 
His  friend,  Dr.  Birch,  being  now  engaged  in 

freparing  an  edition  of  Ralegh  s  smaller  pieces, 
)r.  Johnson  wrote  the  following  letter  to  that 
genUeman:— 

TO  DR.  BIRCH. 

**  Gough  Square,  May  \%  1750. 
**  Sir,  —  Knowing  that  you  are  now  preparing 
to  favour  the  public  with  a  new  edition  of  Ralegh** 
miscellaneous  piecea,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
send  you  a  manuscript,  which  fell  by  ehance  within 
my  notice.  I  perceive  no  proofii  of  forgery  in  my 
examination  of  it ;  and  the  owner  tells  me,  that,  as 
he  has  heard,  the  hand- writing  is  Sir  Walter's.  If 
you  should  find  reason  to  conclude  it  genuine,  it 
will  be  a  kindness  to  the  owner,  a  blind  person  S  to 
recommend  it  to  the  booksellers.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  Sam.  Johnson.** 

His  just  abhorrence  of  Milton*s  political 
notions  was  ever  strong.  But  this  did  not  pre- 
vent his  warm  admiration  of  Milton's  great 
poetical  merit,  to  which  he  has  done  illustrious 
justice,  beyond  all  who  have  written  upon  the 
subject.  And  this  year  he  not  only  wrote  a 
Prologue,  which  was  spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick 
before  the  acting  of  Ck>mu8  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  for  the  benefit  of  Milton's  grand- 
daughter, but  took  a  very  zealous  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  charity.  On  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  performance,  he  published  the  fol- 
lowing letter  in  the  "General  Advertiser," 
addr^sed  to  the  printer  of  that  paper  :— 

'*  Sn,  —  That  a  certain  degree  of  reputation  is 
acquired  merely  by  approving  the  works  of  genius, 
and  testifying  a  regard  to  the  memory  of  authors, 
is  a  truth  too  evident  to  be  denied ;  and  therefore 
to  ensure  a  participation  of  fiime  with  a  celebrated 


1  Mrs.WUllami  Ii  probably  the  pcrton  meAnt  —  Botwnj.. 

'  Mr.  Auditor  Benson,  In  1737,  erected  a  monument  to 
Milton  In  Wefttmlttster  Abbey,  and  did  not  oralt  to  Inicribe 
hi«  own  name  on  It,  —  an  oiteutation  which  Pope  MtiriMt. 
See  Dunclad.  b.  111.  825.  and  W.  110.  —  CaoRia. 

>  She  surt Ived  this  benefit  bat  three  yearn,  and  died  child- 
lett,9th  May,  1754.  It  \%  remarkable  that  none  of  our  great,  and 
few  eren  of  our  second- rate  poets,  have  left  posterity  — 
Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Otway,  MUton,  Dryden,  Rowe,  AddU 
son,  Pope,  Swift,  Gay.  Johnson.  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  hare 
left  no  inheritors  of  their  names.  —  Caoasa. 

«  For  the  honour  of  letters,  the  dignity  of  sacred  poetry, 
the  spirit  of  the  English  nation,  and  the  glory  of  numan 
nsiture,  it  is  to  Im  regretted  that  we  do  not  fliui  a  more  liberal 
askistanre.  Tonson.  the  bookseller,  whose  family  had  tieen 
enrirlM^l  bv  the  sale  of  the  poet's  writings,  gave  twenty 
pounds,  ana  Bishop  Newton,  his  biographer,  brouabt  a  large 
cuntribution  ;  but  all  their  efforts.  Joined  to  the  aUurementa 
of  Johnson's  pen  and  Garrlck's  performance,  procured  only 
130/.    A  ndfrtm.  •—  W  aiOHT. 

*  Lest  there  should  be  any  person,  at  any  fUtare  period, 
ahftiinl  emmich  to  suspect  that  Jobosoo  was  a  nartaker  In 
Lauder's  fraiid.  or  hod  any  knowledge  of  it.  when  be  assisted 
him  with  his  masterly  pen,  it  is  proper  here  to  quote  the 
words  of  Dr.  Douclas,  now  Bishop  of  Saltobory,  at  the  Ume 
when  he  detected  tne  imposition.  **  It  is  lo  be  hoped,  nay  It 
Is  rxprcfrrf,  that  the  elegant  and  nervous  writer,  whoso  Ju* 


poet,  many,  who  would,  perhaps,  have  contributed 
to  stanre  him  when  alive,  have  heaped  cxpemive 
pageants  upon  his  gra? e.' 

**  It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  this  method 
of  becoming  known  to  posterity  with  honour,  is 
peculiar  to  the  great,  or  at  least  to  the  wealthy ; 
but  an  opportunity  now  oflfers  for  almost  every  in- 
diyidual  to  secure  the  praise  of  paying  a  just  regard 
to  the  illustriotis  dead,  united  with  the  pleasure  of 
doing  good  to  the  liTing.  To  assist  indiistrioua 
indigence,  struggling  with  distress  and  debilitated 
by  age,  is  a  display  of  virtue,  and  an  acquisition  of 
happiness  and  honour. 

**  Whoever,  then,  would  be  thought  capable  of 
pleasure  in  reading  the  works  of  our  incomparable 
Milton,  and  not  so  destitute  of  gratitude  as  to  re- 
fuse to  lay  out  a  trifle  in  rational  and  el^^ant  enter- 
tainment, for  the  benefit  of  his  living  remains,  for 
the  exercise  of  their  own  virtue,  the  increase  of 
their  reputation,  and  the  pleasing  oonsciousne&s  of 
doing  good,  should  appear  at  Drury  Lane  theatre 
to-morrow,  April  5.«  when  Comus  will  be  per- 
formed for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Foster, 
grand-daughter  to  the  author',  and  the  only  sur- 
viving branch  of  hb  family. 

**  N.B.  There  will  be  a  new  prologue  on  the 
occasion,  written  by  the  author  of  Irene,  and 
spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick  ;  and,  by  particular  desire, 
there  will  be  added  to  the  Masque  a  dramatic 
satire,  called  Lethe,  in  which  Mr.  Garrick  will  per- 
form,"« 

In  1751  we  are  to  consider  him  at  carrying 
on  both  his  Dictionary  and  Rambler.  But  he 
alflo  wrote  "  The  Life  of  Cheynel,"  •  in  the 
miscellany  called  '*The  Student;"  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Douglas  having  with  uncommon  acute- 
ness  clearly  detected  a  gross  forgery  and  im- 
position upon  the  public  by  William  Lauder,  a 
Scotch  shoolmaster,  who  had,  with  e<raal  impu- 
dence and  ingenuity,  represented  Milton  as 
a  plagiary  from  certain  modem  Latin  pwts, 
Jonnson,  who  had  been  so  far  imposed  upon  a9 
to  furnish  a  Preface  and  Postscript  to  his  work, 
now  dictated  a  letter  for  Lauder,  addressed  to 
Dr.  Douglas,  acknowledging  his  fraud  in  teniu 
of  suitable  contrition.^ 


dlclout  sentiments  and  Inhnltable  style  point  oat  the  author 
of  Lauder's  Preface  and  Postsrrtpc.  will  no  kmiter  allow  *>\\*' 
to  plume  kim»e(f  uHih  ki$  /raikrrt,  who  appearetb  so  little  '<• 
desenre  assistance :  an  assistance  which  I  am  per»U4<i>  * 
would  never  have  been  communicated,  had  there  been  t  •> 
least  suspicion  of  those  facts  which  I  have  been  the  instru- 
ment of  conveying  to  the  world  in  these  sheets.'*  Mtlum  m 
Plagiarif,  ad  edit.  p.  78.  And  his  Lordship  has  been  plra«  i1 
now  to  authorise  me  to  say.  In  the  straneest  manner.  t>  .t 
there  is  no  around  whatever  for  any  aafavourabie  reAii- 
tion  aaainst  Dr.  Johnson,  who  expressed  the  stroogett  in- 
dignation against  Lauder.  —  Boswstx.  See  mmii,  p  X\.  I 
cannot  And.  however,  that  Johnson  publicly  responded  to 
Dr.  Douglas's  call,*- which  surely  he  ought  to  have  done.  — 
CaoKEa,  1H46. 

Lauder  afterwards  went  to  Barbadoes.  where  he  some  tirr  <• 
taught  schooL    His  behaviour  there  was  mean  and  Av-y. 
cable,  and  be  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  uiiivn  ul 
contempt.    He  died  about  the  year  1771.  —  NtrnoLs. 

In  the  GftOltnum't  Matuxine  for  17M.  Is  a  short  arrount 
of  a  renewed  attack  by  Lauder  on  Milton's  character,  id  .i 
pamphlet  entitled  "  The  firand  Impostor  detertod.or  Milt<-M 
convicted  of  Forgery  against  King  Charles  I."  Mr.  (  !•  I- 
roers  thinks  that  this  review  was  probably  wrltteo  by  J<  ■  :<- 
son !  but  it  Is.  on  every  account,  very  unlikely.  The  .irt  . .. 
Is  trivial,  and  seems  to  be  written  neither  Inthestyli-  nor 
senUments  of  Johusoo. —  Cnoaaa. 
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Tha  extraordinary  attempt  of  Lander  waa  no 
sadden  effort.  He  had  brooded  over  it  for 
manj  jean :  and  to  this  hour  it  is  uncertain 
wliftt  ]us  principal  motive  was,  unless  it  were  a 
rain  notion  of  his  superiority,  in  being  able,  by 
whatever  means,  to  deceive  mankind.  To  effect 
this,  he  prodnced  certiun  passages  from  Grotius, 
Masenius,  and  others,  which  had  a  faint  resem- 
biaoce  to  some  parts  of  the  *^  Paradise  Lost." 
la  i^bese  he  interpolated  some  fragments  of 
Hqg*8  Latin  translation  of  that  poem,  alleging 
that  the  mass  thus  fabricated  was  the  arche- 
tT])e  fh>m  which  Milton  copied.  These  fabri- 
cations he  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Gentleman s  Magazine;  and,  exulting  in  his 
fancied  success,  he  in  1750  ventured  to  collect 
them  into  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  An  Essay  on 
)lilton*s  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Moderns  in 
his  Paradise  Lost."  To  this  pamphlet  John- 
son wrote  a  Preface,  in  full  persuasion  of 
Lauder's  honesty,  and  a  Postscript  recommend- 
in;;  in  the  most  persuasive  terms  a  subscription 
for  the  relief  of  a  grand-daughter  of  MUton,  of 
whom  he  thus  speaks :  — 

**  It  ia  yet  in  the  power  of  a  great  people  to  re- 
gard the  poet  whose  name  they  boast,  and  from 
their  alliaoce  to  whose  genius  they  claim  some 
kiml  of  soperioiity  to  every  other  nation  of  the 
earth ;  that  poet,  whoae  worka  may  possibly  be  read 
when  every  other  monument  of  British  greatness 
•hall  be  obliterated ;  to  reward  him,  not  with  pic- 
tures or  with  medals,  which,  if  he  sees,  he  sees  with 
eootcmpt,  but  with  tokens  of  gratitude,  which  he, 
perhaps,  may  even  now  consider  aa  not  unworthy 
the  regard  of  an  immortal  spirit.** 

Sorely  this  is  inconsistent  with  *'  enmity  to- 
wards Milton,**  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  im- 
putes to  Johnson  upon  this  occasion,  adding, 

■  **  I  eoold  all  along  observe  that  Johnson  seemed 
to  approve  not  only  of  the  design,  but  of  the  argu- 
ment ;  and  seemed  to  exult  in  a  persuasion,  that 
the  reputation  of  Milton  was  likely  to  suffer  by 
thi«  discovery.  That  he  was  not  privy  to  the  im- 
poitarc,  I  am  well  persuaded ;  that  he  wished  well 
to  the  argument,  may  be  inferred  from  the  Preface, 
vhieh  indubitably  was  written  by  Johnson.** 

Is  it  possible  for  any  man  of  clear  iudgment 
to  snppoae  that  Johnson,  who  so  noblv  praised 
the  poetical  excellence  of  Milton  in  a  Postscript 
to  this  very  ^discovery,**  as  he  then  supposed  it, 
coold,  at  the  same  time,  exult  in  a  persuasion 
that  the  j^reatpoet*s  reputation  was  likelv  to 
>iifler  by  It  ?   This  b  an  inconsistency  of  which 


'  **  Propoialf  Ferldeotly  written  by  Johnson]  for  printing 
the  Adsaw  £xal  of  Grotlua.  with  a  Traoiktfon  and  Notes 
W  Wdttaa  Lander,  A.  M.'*    Gent,  Mag.  1747.   p.  404.— 

MU4NIB. 

^  Bat  ts  k  not  extraofdloarj  that  Johnson,  wbo  had  hfan- 
MtfnedltataS  a  history  of  modem  Latin  poetry  (lee  onii, 
9. 8L),dioald  not  have  shown  hli  emriosiip  and  tone  qftrutk. 
vy,tt  leaat,  comparing  Lander's  qootattooi  with  the  original 
Mthors  ?  It  wat,  we  might  say,  his  dutp  to  have  done  so, 
Mhre  be  to  far  pronouncea  hia  judgment  aa  to  assiat 
under ;  and  had  he  attempted  bat  to  verify  a  single  qoota- 
ttoo,  be  noat  have  Immediately  diacorered  the  fraud. — 
Caoau^ 

^  Thb  proporidon  of  an  indeM  rervm  to  a   novel  will 


Johnson  was  incapable ;  nor  can  anything  more 
be  fairly  inferred  from  the  Preface,  than  that 
Johnson,  who  was  alike  distinguished  for  ardent 
curiosity  and  love  of  truth,  was  pleased  with  an 
investigation  by  which  both  were  gratified.  ^ 
That  he  was  actuated  by  these  motives,  and 
certainly  by  no  unworthy  desire  todepreciate  our 
great  epic  poet,  is  evident  from  his  own  words ; 
for,  after  mentioning  the  general  zeal  of  men  of 
genius  and  literature,  '*  to  advance  the  honour, 
and  distinguish  the  beauties  of  Paradise  Lost," 
he  says, 

"  Among  the  inquiries  to  which  this  ardour  of 
criticism  has  naturally  given  occasion,  none  is  more 
obscure  in  itself,  or  more  worthy  of  rational  curio- 
sity, than  a  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  this  mighty 
genius  in  the  construction  of  his  work ;  a  view  of 
the  ^  fiibric,  gradually  rising,  perha]>s,  from  small 
beginnings,  till  its  foundation  rests  in  the  centre, 
and  ita  turrets  sparkle  in  the  skies ;  to  trace  back 
the  structure  through  all  its  Tarieties  to  the  siro- 
plieitv  of  its  first  plan ;  to  find  what  was  first  pro- 
jecteo,  whence  the  scheme  was  taken,  how  it  was 
improved,  by  what  assistance  it  was  executed,  and 
from  what  stores  the  materials  were  collected; 
whether  its  founder  dug  them  from  the  quarries  of 
Nature,  or  demolished  other  buildings  to  embellish 
hia  own.* 

Is  this  the  language  of  one  who  wished  to 
bhist  the  kurels  of  M3  ton  ? 

JOHNSON  TO  RICHARDSON. 


M 


*«  March  9. 1760-1. 
DcAE  Sir,  —  Though  Clarissa  wants  no  help 
from  external  splendour,  I  was  glad  to  see  her  im- 
proved in  her  appearance,  but  more  glad  to  find 
that  she  was  now  got  above  all  fears  of  prolixity, 
and  confident  enough  of  success  to  supply  what- 
ever had  been  hitherto  suppressed.  I  never  indeed 
found  a  hint  of  any  such  dedication,  but  I  re- 
gretted it ;  for  though  the  story  ia  long,  every 
letter  is  short. 

"  I  wish  you  would  add  an  tWe.r  rerum  \  that 
when  the  reader  recollects  any  incident,  he  may 
easily  find  it,  which  at  present  he  cannot  do,  unless 
he  knows  in  which  volume  it  is  told ;  for  Clarissa 
is  not  a  performance  to  be  read  with  eagerness,  and 
laid  aside  for  ever ;  but  will  be  occasionally  con- 
sulted by  the  busy,  the  aged,  and  the  studious ;  and 
therefore  I  beg  that  this  edition,  by  which  I  sup- 
pose posterity  is  to  abide,  may  want  nothing  that 
can  fiicilitate  ita  use.  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 
— Rich,  Cor,  **  Saic  Joukson.** 

Though  John8on*8  circumstances  were  at  this 


appear  extraordinary,  hat  Johnson  was  at  this  time  very 
anxious  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  Richardson .  who  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  Cattery,  and  Johnson  found  It  neces- 
sary to  fall  into  the  fashion  of  the  society.  Mr.  Northcote  re- 
latea.  that  Johnson  Introduced  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
his  sister  to  Richardson,  but  hinted  to  thna,  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  they  wished  to  see  the  latter  in  good  humour, 
they  must  expatiate  on  the  excellences  of  Clarissa }  and  Mrs. 
Pioni  tells  us,  that  when  talking  of  Richardson,  he  once 
said,  "  You  think  I  love  flattery  _  and  so  I  do ;  but  a  little  too 
much  idways  disgusts  me :  that  fellow,  Richardson,  on  the 
contrary,  could  not  be  contented  to  aall  quietly  down  the 
stream  of  reputation  without  longing  to  taste  the  froth  from 
every  stroke  of  the  oar.'*—  Cbokm. 
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time  far  from  being  e*»j^,  ioM  humane  •nd 
charitAblc  disposition  wm  contUntlj  exerting 
itself.  Mrs.  Anns  Williams,  daughter  of  a  Terj 
ingenioua  Welsh  physician,  and  a  woman  of 
more  than  ordinarr  taleute  and  literatore, 
having  come  to  London  in  hopes  of  being  cured 
of  a  cataract  in  both  her  ejus,  which  af^rwards 
ended  in  toUl  blindness,  was  kindly  received 
as  a  constant  visiter  at  his  house  while  Mrs. 
Johnson  lived;  and,  after  her  death,  having 
I  under  his  roof  in  order  to  have  an  opera- 


tion upon  her  eyes  performed  with 
fort  to  her  than  in  lodgings,  she  had  an  apart- 
ment from  him  during  the  rest  of  her  life,  at 


1  Mr.  Prtat,  vhs,  In  prtparlni  hl>  Llfr  al  GrMtitilk.  Iw 
VEoa  to  Ibfl  f^f^'*  ^  NpwrwrjH  ihc  booktrllvr.  rouDi 

Dr.  Cr. 

PiM fOr  iilnrllilni    in   0  «'|  IMO Mill  lU.  per 
PrlntlnfSiolt.lMS     <L1S0        im  .        .        wo    0 

ProSl  <n  tdltlcm       1»   *  G  | — 

FtiBr-i  Hit  ^  aoUtmUi.  I.MI-MT.— C>«u,  tM6. 


^1  tiAd  mid«  .  . 


,  I  wiBt  oltEbs  to  1  moid  ofnlD*.  Hr^oHKl 
•  H«plul.-h.  ^-■--    --■ 


flVenCIOB.  JotlDHHI  lo 

Imo  ehubfln.    ARervwd,  la  17^  upoa  hU  ukinir  ■  houn 
la  JobBHO'i  Cnort.  In  FIvH  SInM,  bi  Intlwd  li«r  ttllher 


FrcDcborPinUBIH 
■ud.  la  iro.  ill*  publli 
ofMlKfllulei.lnprow 


pLftln.  u  H  It  ctlLdd.  In  bvr  panon,  And  «ullf  profoked  u 
■Dicrr.  but  pfHHMftlu,  DefortiHlm.  taw  tmilvnt  wioni 

Siwll(ln.uiHin|*hldi  no  oim  «m  tncKv  eotuplcuMU  tbao 
rr  dcilrv  la  frtnctta  tb*  nICirv  Ukd  buphHK  of  oUim. 
ud  of  lUft  iha  gate  k  tlfniil  proaCI>r'>"  Hlicltud*  Id  Uvouf 
of  u  lutltuBloB  ror  tb«  EBHlDicDtaa  utd  edimdoa  of  poor 
:hi«.  LDHtDOiitip- 


CHAPTER  X. 
17S2— 1753. 

PrayTtmt  of  At  Dictionanf.  —  Coachutem  of  du 
Uamilrr.  —  De^Ji  of  iin.  JAatim.  —  Praftr  <m 
Ihal  OcBuion—  lntcriptiim.—EpU^k.~FromtiM 
Barbtr.  —  Robrrl  LnrtL  —  Sir  Joihaa  ffrjnoUt. 
Langbm Topliam     Bmtlrrk.  — 


Jolnum'i  Sltart  ia  "  ]V 

In  1732  JohnsoD  was  ilmort  entirely  occupied 
with  his  Dictionai^.  The  last  paper  of  his 
Rambler  was  published  March  3.'  this  year ; 


b*tli«U;boiwlM,'L(tM^e*UadJiKn'i 

Willi,'  [Tilt  iiinHo((>«l1^tnnmu'*niii(vClMlH*tn 

lUm^LnfudHB*  oUhi  W«IU  JaUm.  lo  oil  e(  alHiB  ik* 
vuRluod.  Hn.MoBu«.catb>daUii>(llr.lliiDnts«. 
•Mlled  upon  iMttbTdHdilRi  peoadipcrBiaaa.  ititmr 
u  I  an  aleuUI^n.WlAlnu  hid  iboiA  tUnr-tn  or  ibrtr 
pamdiaiw.   ^^  hinUiiroibo  uol  pn  borj^uoHM  In 


io(  0»hi_. 

„„ 1  b»>  IrrqunUir  iHB  ba M     _, 

BUtInx  Diw  di>  ba  [Kllllr  in  Bovliia  ibDiiI  Uh  baujr. 
L.„  . —  ^ _  ,„j  indliif  bocki.  sUbeut  tbo  bdp 


<>lirtit,'  Dalim  iDi<uM  lb 


d  Uut  bUuIng/  ScBJitT  dttuniUDeea.  bad  hiolib,  «bd 
font.  UT  rartlj  I  niDcWt  opolm  for  bar  bolnjt  mn*- 
1 1mpitleni :  bar  luionl  dluHltioa  wu  food.  nl«HUr. 
biiinuw."  —  LMy  *'■«*>.     U-".P'M.] 

nod*  In  iho  budim  French  fubbn  <Jtb>  Umt  ( mil, 
I  ■  Inco  cop.  idlb  tvn  atllltned  prajHUns  wlnci  «a  th* 


JiadWJontbcfallowlBf  TlMdv.  MurhlT.     Il*d  Uw  en 
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after  which,  there  was  a  cessation  for  some 
time  of  an^  exertion  of  his  talents  as  an  essay- 
ist. But,  m  the  same  year.  Dr.  Hawkesworui, 
who  was  his  warm  admirer,  and  a  studious 
imitator  of  his  style,  and  then  lived  in  great 
intimacy  with  him,  began  a  periodical  pa{>er, 
entitle^  ^  Thb  Advshtubbb,  '  in  connection 
with  other  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  John- 
8on*8  much-loTed  friend  Dr.  Bathurst ;  and, 
without  doubt,  they  received  many  valuable 
hints  from  his  conversation,  most  of  his  friends 
having  been  so  assisted  in  the  course  of  their 
works. 

That  there  should  be  a  suspension  of  his 
literary  labours  during  a  part  of  the  year  1752, 
will  not  seem  strange,  when  it  is  considered 
that  soon  after  closing  his  Rambler,  he  suffered 
a  loss  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  affected 
him  with  the  deepest  distress.  For  on  the 
17th  ofMarch,O.S.,  his  wife  died.  Why  Sir 
John  Hawldns  should  unwarrantably  take 
upon  him  even  to  9uppo9e  that  Johnson  s  fond- 
ness for  her  was  disMembied  (meaning  simulated 
or  assumed'),  and  to  assert,  that  if  it  was  not 
the  case,  ^  it  was  a  lesson  he  had  learned  by 
rote,**  I  cannot  conceive;  unless  it  proceeded 
from  a  want  of  similar  feelings  in  his  own 
breast.  To  argue  from  her  being  much  older 
than  Johnson,  or  any  other  circumstances,  that 
he  could  not  really  love  her,  is  absurd ;  for  love 
is  not  a  subject  of  reasoning,  but  of  feeling, 
and  therefore  there  are  no  common  principles 
upon  which  one  can  persuade  another  concern- 
ing it.  Every  man  feels  for  himself,  and  knows 
how  he  b  affected  by  particular  (qualities  in  the 
person  he  admures,  the  impressions  of  which 
are  too  minute  and  delicate  to  be  substantiated 
in  language. 

The  following  very  solemn  and  affecting 
prayer  was  found  after  Dr.  John8on*s  decease, 
by  his  servant,  Mr.  Francis  Barber,  who  de- 
livered it  to  my  worthy  friend  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Strahan',  Vicar  of  Islington,  who  at  my 


claibif  ncqr  Is  soffldentlv  aecoimted  for  br  the  dtiution  of 
MruMmaaa  at  the  tine  it  wu  written ;  and  her  death  three 
dajs  afterward!  pat  an  end  to  the  p^>er. — Malokv.  Mr. 
Maloae  teemi  alio  to  have  IklleD  into  some  errors,  from  not 
adfeiUug  to  the  change  of  *^le,  Johnson,  at  this  period, 
nacd  the  cU  $ljfU  ;  so  that  Mr.  Bosw«ll  majr  hare  copied  from 
■oae  MS.  note  the  date  of  the  3d  of  March  as  that  on  which 
the  laat  Rambler  was  written,  thoogh  it  was  published  next 
daf,  vis.  the  Sd,  O.  8.,  or  14th,  N.  S. ;  and  at  Mrs.  Johnson's 
death  waa  on  the  17th,  O.  S..  or  SBth,  N.  S.,  the  Rambler  was 
eoododed  a  fortniriit  before  that  event ;  and  was  concluded 
beeaoae,  aa  Dr.  Jonnaon  expressly  aays  In  the  last  number, 
**  havlDg  supported  it  fottwopearty  and  multiplied  his  essays 
to  six  Tolumcs,  he  determined  to  desist.'*  It  died  therefore 
a  natural  death,  though  it  Is  Tery  likely  that  the  loss  of  Mrs. 
Jeisnsoo  would  have  stopped  It,  ban  it  not  been  already 
termhiated.  —  CaoKU. 

t  The  last  paper  of  the  AdTenturer  asslans  to  Dr.  J.  War- 
loo  soch  aa  naTe  the  signature  Z,  and  leaTCS  the  rest  to 
Hawkceworth  himseIC  Hawkins  adds  that  the  papers 
marked  A,  which  are  sidd  to  have  come  from  a  source  that 
soon  AUed,  were  st^ppUed  In  Dr.  Bathurst,  and  those 
distfngnished  by  the  letter  T  (tne  ilrst  of  which  is  dated  Srd 
Mardh,  1768.)  vf  Johnson,  who  reoelTed  two  snbieas  for  erery 
number  that  be  wrote ;  a  rate  of  payment  which  he  had  before 
aifjnstftl  In  bis  stipniation  for  the  Bambler,  and wasprobably 
the  mcasore  of  reward  to  his  fBllow-labonrers.— iyatpMu. 
!  poti,  p.  80.  n.  5.  more  on  this  sublect.  —  CaoKsa. 

s  Johosoo  himself  has  In  his  Dlctionaiy  giTen  to  the  word 
'  the  same  meaning  in  whicn  It  is  here  used  by 


irnest  request  has  obligingly  favoured  me  with 
copy  of  it,  which  he  and  I  compared  with  the 


earnest 
a  CO} 

original.  I  present  it  to  the  world  as  an  un- 
doubted proof  of  a  circumstance  in  the  character 
of  my  illustrious  friend,  which,  though  some, 
whose  hard  minds  I  never  shall  envy,  may 
attack  as  superstitious,  will,  I  am  sure,  endear 
him  more  to  numbers  of  good  men.  I  have  an 
additional,  and  that  a  personal  motive  for  pre- 
senting it,  because  it  sanctions  what  I  myself 
have  always  maintained  and  am  fond  to  in- 
dulge. 

"April  a0. 17^2.  being  aAer  12  at  Night  of  the  2fith. 

'*  O  Lord  1  Governor  of  heaven  and  earth,  in 
whose  hands  are  embodied  and  departed  spirits,  if 
thou  hast  ordained  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  minister 
to  the  living,  and  appointed  my  departed  wife  to 
have  care  of  me,  grant  that  I  may  enjoy  the  good 
effects  of  her  attention  and  ministration,  whether 
exercised  by  appearance,  impulses,  dreams,  or  in 
any  other  manner  agreeable  to  thy  government 
Forgive  my  presumption,  enlighten  my  ignorance, 
and  however  meaner  agents  are  employed,  grant  me 
the  blessed  influences  of  thy  holy  Spirit,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen/* 

What  actually  followed  upon  this  most  in- 
teresting piece  of  devotion  by  Johnson,  we  are 
not  informed ;  but  I,  whom  it  has  pleased  God 
to  afflict  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  which 
occasioned  it,  have  certain  experience  of  be- 
niflnant  communication  by  dreams.^ 

That  his  love  for  his  wife  was  of  the  most 
ardent  kind,  and,  during  the  long  period  of 
fifty  ^ears,  was  imimpaired  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  is  evident  from  various  passages  in  the 
series  of  his  Prayers  and  MeditaHont*,  pub- 
lished by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  as  well 
as  from  other  memorials,  two  of  which  I  select, 
as  strongly  marking  the  tenderness  and  sensi- 
bility of  ms  mind. 

"  March  28. 1753.  I  kept  this  day  as  the  anni- 
versary of  my  Tetty's  death,  with  prayer  and  tears 


Hawkins.  He  adds,  however,  very  Justly,  that  such  a  use  of 
It  is  erroneous.  —  Caoasa. 

s  George,  afterwards  D.D.,  second  son  of  Johnson's 
IHend,  Andrew  Strahan,  H.P.  and  KIng*a  Printer.  He  died 
May  1834.  aged  80. 

*  Mr.  Boswell's  wife  died  In  Jane,  1790 ;  his  Life  of  John, 
son  was  first  published  in  April,  1791.  See  the  letter  to  Blr. 
Elphinston  on  a  similar  loss,  ante, p.  66.  n.  1.—  Crokbb. 

3  The  orljKinali  of  this  publication  are  now  depoiited  in 
PembrcAe  College.  It  li  to  be  observed,  that  they  coniiit  of 
a  few  little  memorandum  books,  and  a  great  number  of  sepa- 
rate scraps  of  paper,  and  bear  no  marks  of  having  been  ar- 
ranged or  Intended  for  publication  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Each 
praifer  is  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  generally  a  sheet— but 
sometimes  a  fragment— of  note  paper.  The  memortmda  and 
olMervation*  are  generally  in  littie  books  of  a  few  leaves 
sewed  together.  This  sul^ect  will  be  referred  to  hereafter ; 
{iub  Novemier  and  Deeemher,  1784) ;  but  it  is  even  now 
important  that  the  reader  should  recollect  that  Mr.  Stra- 
han's  publication  was  not  foreseen  nor  ftnpared  br  Dr. 
Johnson  himself,  but  patched  up  by  the  reverend  gentleman 
out  of  the  loose  materiab  above  mentioned,  and  published 
by  him,  as  I  conceive,  most  unwarrantably.  —  C,  1881. 
The  publication  has  done  no  harm ;  on  the  contrary,  though 
it  has  on  a  few  points  given  rise  to  criticism,  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  sneer,  (see  next  note.)  it.  on  the  whole,  raises  John- 
son's character  lor  piety  and  charity  i  but  it  was  In  the  ilrst 
instance  a  breach  or  confidence  towuds  Johnson,  and  it  as- 
sumed towards  the  public  a  character  of  authority  which  it 
did  not  possess.  —  Caoaia,  1846. 
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1753- 


in  the  morning.     lo  the  erening  I  prayed  for  her 
conditionally,  £f  it  were  lawful." 

**  April  23.  1753.  I  know  not  whether  I  do  not 
too  much  indulge  the  vain  longings  of  affection  ; 
but  I  hope  they  intenerate  my  heart,  and  that  when 
I  die  like  my  Tetty*  this  affection  will  be  acknow- 
ledged  in  a  happy  interriew,  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  I  am  incited  by  it  to  piety.  I  will,  however, 
not  deviate  too  much  firom  common  and  received 
methods  of  devotion."' 

Her  wedding-rine,  when  she  became  his 
wife,  was,  after  tier  death,  preserved  by  him, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  with  an  affectionate  care, 
in  a  little  round  wooden  box,  in  the  inside  of 
which  he  pasted  a  slip  of  paper,  thus  inscribed 
bjr  him  in  fair  characters,  as  follows :  — 

<«£heul 

"  Elix.  Johnson, 
"NupU  Jul9^]7S6, 

**  Mortua,  cheu  1 
•'Mart  17®  1752."  • 

After  his  death,  Mr.  Francis  Barber,  his 
faithful  servant,  and  residuary  legatee,  offered 
this  memorial  of  tenderness  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Por- 
ter, Mrs.  Johnson's  daughter ;  but  she  having 
declined  '  to  accept  of  it,  he  had  it  enamelled 
as  a  mourning  ring  for  his  old  master,  and 
presented  it  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Barber,  who  now 
nasit. 


>  Mlu  Seward,  with  eqaal  truth  and  Uite,  thuf  expretwa 
henelf  ooooeraiiig  theM  and  ■Imilar  paMagn :~"  ThoM 
phariaaic  moditaaoiu,  with  their  poptsh  prayert  for  old 
Tettj'i  soul ;  their  contrite  parade  about  Ijring  in  bed  on  a 
moming  ;  drinking  creamed  tea  on  a  fast  day  :  snoring  at 
•ermonf;  and  having  omitted  to  ponder  well  sel  and  the 
Dragon,  and  Tobit  and  bit  Dog.**  And  in  another  letter  the 
does  not  scruple  to  say,  that  Mr.  Boswell  confessed  to  her  his 
idea  that  Johnson  was  "  a  Roman  Catholic  In  his  heart.'*  Miss 
Seward's  credit  is  bj  this  time  so  low  that  it  is  hardlr  neoes* 
■ary  to  obaerte  how  improbable  It  is  that  Mr.  Botwcdl  could 
baTe  made  any  such  confession.  Dr.  Johnson  thought  cha- 
ritably of  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  defended  their  reUaion 
from  tiM  eoarse  language  of  our  political  tests,  which  cul  it 
impious  and  ld<datroas  (poii,  Oct.  96.  17G9) ;  but  he  stren- 
oouslv  disclaimed  all  participation  in  the  doctrines  of  that 
church  (see  Bosf,  Mag  8.  1773  \Jprii  ft.  1776;  October  10. 
1779;  Jiatei.  17S4).  Ladv  Knight  (oittf,  p.  34.)  (the 
mother  of  Miss  Cornelia  Knwht,  author  of  **  Marcmt  Fla- 
mUmiut"  wrote  fVom  Rome  to  Mrs.  Uoolei^  ->**  Dr.  Johnson's 
policicsil  principles  ran  high,  both  in  church  and  state :  he 
wished  power  to  the  king  and  to  the  heads  of  the  church, 
at  tiio  uws  of  England  have  established :  but  I  know  he 
disliked  absolute  power :  and  I  am  very  sure  of  his  disap> 
probation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  tiecause 
about  three  weelu  before  we  came  abroad,  lie  said  to  my 
Cornelia,  **  You  are  going  where  the  ostentatious  pomp 
of  church  ceremonies  attracts  the  imagination ;  but  if  they 
want  to  persuaito  you  to  change,  you  must  remember,  that 
tgr  increasing  your  fhlth,  you  may  be  persuaded  to  become 
TuriL'  If  these  were  not  the  words,  I  have  kept  up  to  the 
express  meaning."  Mrs.  PlotsI  says,  '*  Though  beloved 
by  all  his  Roman  Catholic  acquaintance,  yet  was  Mr.  John- 
son a  most  unshaken  Ckmrck-iff-Baalamd  man ;  and  I  think, 
or  at  least  I  once  4id  think,  that  a  letter  written  bv  hfan  to 
Mr.  Barnard,  the  king's  librarian,  when  he  was  in  Italy  col> 
loeting  books,  contained  some  very  particular  advloe  to  his 
frieodto  be  on  his  anard  against  the  seductions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome."  And  finally —which  may  perhaps  be  thought 
mors  likely  to  express  his  real  sentiments  than  even  a  more 
formal  assertioo^when  it  was  proposed  (toe  pott,  JprH  10. 
177S),  that  monuments  of  eminent  men  should  in  ftitore  be 
erected  In  St.  Paul's,  and  when  some  one  in  conversation 
suggested  to  becin  with  Pope.  Johnson  observed,  **  Why,  sir, 
as  rope  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  1  would  not  have  his  to  be 
flrsL*  —  CaoKii. 

s  It  seems  as  if  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  a  little  ashamed  of 
the  disproportion  between  his  ape  and  that  of  his  wife,  tor 
neither  In  thU  inscription  nor  that  over  her  grave,  written 


The  state  of  mind  in  which  a  man  must  be 
upon  the  death  of  a  woman  whom  he  sinoereljr 
loves,  had  been  in  his  contemplation  manv 

J  rears  before.    In  his  Ibbits,  we  find  the  fo(- 
owing  fervent  and  tender  speech  of  Demetrius, 
addressed  to  his  Aspasia : — 

«<  From  those  bright  regions  of  eternal  day. 
Where  now  thou    shin*«t  amongst  thy  fellow 

saints, 
Array*d  in  purer  light,  look  down  on  me  J 
In  pleasing  visions  and  aasuasive  dreams, 
O I  soothe  my  soul,  and  teach  me  how  to  loae 
thee." 

I  have,  indeed,  been  told  by  Mrs.  Desmon- 
lins,  who,  before  her  marriage,  lived  for  some 
time  with  Mrs.  Johnson  at  Hamptead,  that 
she  indulged  herself  in  country  tar  and  nice 
living,  at  an  unsuitable  expense,  while  her  hus- 
band was  drudging  in  the  smoke  of  London, 
and  that  she  by  no  means  treated  him  with  that 
complacency  which  is  the  most  engaging  quality 
in  a  wife.^  But  all  this  is  perfecUy  compatible 
with  his  fondness  for  her,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  he  had  a  hijgh  opmion  of  her 
understanding,  and  that  the  uipressions  which 
her  beauty,  real  or  imaginary,  had  originally 
made  upon  his  fancy,  bemg  continued  by  habit, 
had  not  been  effaced,  though  she  herself  was 
doubtless  much  altered  for  the  worse.^    The 


thir^  years  later,  does  he  mentkm  her  i^f ,  whkfa  was  at  her 
death  dttn-tkroe.  —  CaoKta. 

*  Oilhnded  perhus,  and  not  unreasonably,  that  she  waa 

not  mentioned  in  Johnson's  will C,  1831.    It  has  been 

observed  to  me,  that  neither  bad  tke  in  her  will,  made  beforo 
Johnson's  deatii,  remembered  Aim  —  but  she  could  hardly 
have  thought  of  Johnson's  outliving  her.  —  Caoaxa,  IMS. 

*  **  1  asked  him,"  says  Mrs.  Piossi,  **  if  he  ever  disputed 
with  his  wife  (I  had  beard  that  he  loved  her  passion- 
ately). **  Perperuallv,"  said  he  :  "  my  wife  had  a  particular 
reverence  Ibr  cleanliness,  and  desired  the  praise  of  neat- 
ness  in  her  dress  and  furniture,  as  many  ladies  do,  till  th<ry 
become  troublesome  to  their  best  friends,  slaves  to  thoir  own 
besoms,  and  only  sigh  for  the  boor  of  sweeping  their  hus- 
bands out  of  the  house  as  dirt  and  useless  lumber :  a  clean 
floor  is  $0  comfortable,  she  would  say  sooetfanes,  by  way  of 
twitting ;  tUl  at  last  I  told  her,  that  I  thouaht  we  had  bad 
talk  enough  about  theiloor,  we  would  now  nave  a  touch  at 
the  ertfnw."  On  another  occasion  I  have  heard  him  blaase 
her  for  a  fault  many  people  have,  of  setting  the  miseries  of 
their  neighbours,  half  unintentionaUy,  half  wantonly,  before 
their  eyes,  showing  them  the  bad  side  of  their  jntoAnsIosi, 
situation,  &c.  He  said,  '*  She  would  lament  the  oepeodenee 
of  pupilage  to  a  young  heir,  &c.,  and  once  told  a  waterman 
who  rowed  her  along  the  Thames  In  a  wherry,  that  he  was  no 
happier  than  a  galley-slave,  one  being  chained  to  the  oar  l>y 
authority,  the  other  bv  want.  She  read  comedy  better  than 
any  body  he  ever  heard  (he  said) ;  in  tragedy  she  mouthed 
too  much."  Garrick,  however,  told  Mr.  Thrale  tliat  slie 
wu  a  little  painted  puppet  of  no  value  at  all.  and  quite  dls- 

Gised  with  aflbctataoo,  ftill  of  odd  airs  of  rural  elagimce ;  and 
made  out  some  comical  scenes,  bf  mimicking  her  In  a 
dialogue  he  pretended  to  have  overheard.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
told  me  that  her  hair  was  eminently  beantlAil.  quite  Uomde 
like  that  of  a  baby;  hoc  that  she  fretted  about  the  ootour, 
and  was  always  desirous  to  dvo  it  black,  which  be  very  judi 

uol 


>m  doing.    The  picture  I 

sry  pret^,  and  her  dauali 

like.    The  intelliccooe  1 


of 

hier,  Mrs. 

Igcooel  gained  at 


clously  hindered  her  from 

her  at  Llehfleld  was  vei 

LucT  Porter,  said  it  was  ..»«< 

her  from  old  Levett,  was  only  pffoetmol  iUmem  amd  •erpetmai 

opimm.*'-'PHmMi.  But  Levett  only  knew  her  la  her  last  years, 

and  in  very  bad  health.  —  CaoKia. 

•  In  the  Gentleman's  Maaaalne  for  Febmair.  1794.  p.  100., 
was  printed  a  letter  preCendOng  to  be  that  written  by  John- 
son  on  the  death  of  his  wife :  but  It  is  merely  a  transcrlpc  of 
the  41st  number  of*  The  Idler,"  on  the  dealli  of  a  ihend.  A 
fictitious  date,  March  17.  1701,  O.  8..  was  added  to  givo  a 
colour  to  this  deception.  ~.  MALona. 
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dretdiol  shock  of  separation  took  place  in  the 
night;  and  he  immediately  despatched  a  letter 
to  his  friend,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor,  which, 
IS  Tajlor  told  me,  expressed  grief  in  the 
strongest  manner  he  had  erer  reiul ;  so  that  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  it  has  not  been  pre* 
served.  The  letter  was  brought  to  Dr.  Taylor, 
at  his  house  in  the  cloisters,  Westminster,  aoout 
three  in  the  morning ;  and  as  it  signified  an 
earnest  desire  to  see  him,  he  got  up,  and  went 
to  Johnson  as  soon  as  he  was  dresseo,  and  found 
him  in  tears  and  in  extreme  agitation.  After 
b^ng  a  little  while  together,  Johnson  requested 
him  to  join  with  hmi  in  prayer.  He  then 
prayed  extempore,  as  did  Dr.  Taylor ;  and  thus 
by  means  of  tnat  piety  which  was  ever  his  pri- 
mary object,  his  troubled  mind  was,  in  some 
draree,  soothed  and  composed. 
The  next  day  he  wrote  as  follows : — 

JOHNSON  TO  TAYLOR. 

*<  March  18. 17SS. 

**  DsAE  Sib*  —  Let  me  have  your  company  and 
imtnictioo.  Do  not  lire  away  from  me.  My  dis- 
trcM  is  great. 

**  Pny  desire  Mrs.  Taylor  to  inform  me  what 
mourning  I  abould  buy  for  my  mother  and  Miss 
Porter,  and  bring  a  note  in  writing  with  you. 

**  Remember  me  in  your  prayers,  for  Tain  is  the 
help  of  man.     I  am,  dear  sir,  &c 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

That  his  raflerings  upon  the  death  of  his  wife 
were  severe,  beyond  wnat  are  commonly  en- 
dured, I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  information 
of  many  who  were  then  about  him,  to  none  of 
whom  I  give  more  credit  than  to  Mr.  Francis 
Barber,  his  fiuthful  negro  servant  ^  who  came 
into  his  family  about  a  fortnight  after  the  dis- 
mal event.  These  sufferings  were  aggravated 
by  the  melancholy  inherent  in  his  constitution, 
and  although  he  probably  was  not  oftener  in 
the  wrong  than  she  was,  m  the  little  disagree- 
ments wnidh  sometimes  troubled  his  married 


1  Fmdi  Barlwr  was  bora  in  Jamsics,  and  was  brought 
to  Bagland  In  1780,  bv  Colonel  Batborat,  fathor  of  Jobnton*f 
vcrj  InrtmatB  fHond  I>r.  Batborst.  He  was  lent,  for  tome 
tlae,  to  tbe  Beverend  Mr.  Jacksoa'i  lehoot,  at  Barton,  In 
Torkihire.  Tbe  Colonel  br  his  will  left  him  hit  freedom, 
■ad  Dr.  Batbartt  was  williog  that  he  should  enter  Into 
Johoioa's  service,  in  which  he  continued  frooi  I76S  till 
Johotoo'i  death,  with  the  exception  of  two  lotenrali ;  in  one 
of  which,  opoo  some  dUBBrence  with  his  master,  he  went  and 
MTvcd  an  apothecary  in  Chespside,  but  itiU  visited  Dr.  John- 
aon  occssionaUy  ;  in  another,  ne  took  a  ttmej  to  go  to  tea. 
Psrt  of  tlM  time.  Indeed,  he  was,  by  tbe  kindness  of  hii  mas- 
ler,  Ma  idiool  In  NorthamptoDsblre,  that  he  might  have  the 
sdrantsge  of  some  learning.  So  early  and  lo  lasting  a  con- 
Bedlon  was  Ibare  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  this  bumble 
friend.— BoewiLL.  Hawkins  lays  that  **  ttie  uses  for 
which  Frsnds  was  Intended  to  lerre  Johnion  were  not  Tery 
impsmt,  for  Diofenei  himielf  nercr  wanted  a  lerrant  leu 
(MB  he  lusmtid  to  do.  The  great  bniby  wig  which,  through- 
out Ids  life,  ha  allbcted  to  wear,  by  that  closeness  of  tozturs 
which  a  lial  eontf  acted  and  been  snflbred  to  retain,  was  erer 
Bcsffly  M  Impcnebable  by  a  comb  as  a  quickset  hedge ;  and 
Bole  of  tlie  dust  that  had  once  lettled  on  his  outer  gaments 
«u  ever  known  to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  brush.**  But 
ho  adds,  thst  **  tbe  |woduee  of  the  Bambler,  the  pay  he  was 
ncdvint  for  the  Adveotorer,  and  the  fruits  of  his  other 
Htersry  Isboart,  had  now  exalted  him  to  luch  a  itate  of  com- 
parative afluence  as  in  his  judgment  made  a  man-iervant 
r.**    This  is  a  mistake.    Boiwell  states  on  evi- 


state,  during  which,  he  owned  to  me,  that  the 
gloomy  irritability  of  his  existence  was  more 
painful  to  him  than  ever,  he  might  very  natu- 
rally, after  her  death,  be  tenden^  disposed  to 
charge  himself  with  slight  omissions  and  of" 
fences,  the  sense  of  which  would  give  him  much 
uneasiness.'  Accordingly  we  find,  about  a 
year  after  her  decease,  that  he  thus  addressed 
the  Supreme  Being :  —  ^^  O  Loan,  who  givest 
the  grace  of  repentance,  and  hearest  the  prayers 
of  the  penitent,  grant  that  by  true  contrition  I 
may  obtain  forgiveness  of  all  the  sins  committed, 
ana  of  all  duties  n^lected,  in  my  union  with 
the  wife  whom  thou  hast  taken  from  me ;  for 
the  n^lect  of  joint  devotion,  patient  exhorta- 
tion, and  mild  instruction.**  [JV.  tmd  Med.  p. 
19.]  The  kindness  of  his  heart,  notwithstana- 
ing  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  is  well  known 
to  his  friends ;  and  I  cannot  trace  the  smallest 
foundation  for  the  following  dark  and  unchari- 
table assertion  by  Sir  John  Hawkins : — ^  The 
apparition  of  his  departed  wife  was  altogether 
of  the  terrific  kind,  and  hardly  afforded  him  a 
hope  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  happiness.** 
That  he,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of 
many  of  the  most  able,  learned,  and  pious 
Christians  in  all  ages,  supposed  that  there  was 
a  middle  state  after  death,  previous  to  the  time 
at  which  departed  souls  are  finally  received  to 
eternal  felicity,  appears,  I  think,  unquestionably 
from  his  devotions : — **And,  O  Loan,  so  far  as 
it  may  be  lawful  in  me,  I  commend  to  thy 
fatherly  goodness  the  soul  of  my  departed  wife; 
beseeching  thee  to  grant  her  whatever  is  best 
in  her  ore«tffi/  etate^  vsiA  finally  to  receive  her  to 
eternal  happineeer^  [Pr.  and  Med,  p.  20.]  But 
this  state  nas  not  been  looked  upon  with  horror, 
but  only  as  less  gracious. 

He  deposited  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Johnson 
in  the  church  of  Bromley  in  Kent^,  to  which 
be  was  probably  led  by  the  residence  of  bis 
friend  Hawkesworth  at  that  place.  The  funeral 
sermon  which  he  composed  for  her,  which  was 
never  preached,  but,  having  been  given  to 


dence  which  (however*  improbable  the  fact)  It  li  hard  to 
resist,  that  Johnion  resigni^d  to  Dr.  Bathurit  all  the  proflti 
of  the  Adventurer,  two  guineai  a  psper,  for  about  thirty 
papen ;  and  all  other  accounti  lead  to  a  belief,  that  about 
tbii  period  Johnion  wss  In  extreme  diitreii.  It  ii  there 
fore  more  probsble  that  he  wss  Induced  to  tnke  the  Negro 
by  charity  and  hli  love  of  Dr.  Bathurit.— C,  lft3l.  The 
Anderdon  MSS.  contain  an  importunate  letter,  dated  July  8. 
1751,  from  one  Mitchell,  a  traderaian  In  Chandoi  Street, 
preislng  Johnion  to  pay  £^^  due  by  hii  wife  ever  lince 
Auguit,  1749,  and  threatenina  legsl  proccedingi  to  enforce 
payment.  This  letter  Mr.  Boiwell  had  endoried,  *' Proof 
of  Dr.  Johnion*i  wretched  circumitancei  in  1761.*'—  CaoKKB, 
1846. 

*  See  his  bcsutiftil  and  alffectlng  Rambler,  No.  64.-. 
Halonk.  Thli  wai  written  two  yean  before  Mri.  Johnion'i 
death CaoKBB. 

>  It  doei  not  sppear  that  Johnion  was  ftilly  persnsded  that 
there  was  a  middle  itate :  hli  prayers  being  only  etmdittonni, 
i.  e.  if  luch  a  itate  exiited.  — Maloni.  Tnis  li  not  a  correct 
statement  of  the  ease:  ihte(mdUHmmwt^\\M.ii$kouldbeiavJul 
to  Um  so  to  intercede ;  and  in  all  his  prayen  of  thii  nature 
he  icrnpuloosly  introduces  the  humble  limitation  of  "  as  far 
ai  it  is  lawful,*'  or  "  ai  Cur  ai  may  be  permitted,  I  recom- 
mend,** &c. ;  but  It  ii  alio  to  be  obierved,  that  he  $omeUme§ 
prayi  that  *'  the  Almighty  may  htnte  had  mercy  "  on  the  de- 
parted, as  if  he  believed  tbe  lentence  to  have  been  already 
I)ronounced.—  Caount. 

4  A  few  months  before  bis  death,  Johnion  hononred  her 
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Dr.  Taylor,  has  been  published  since  hia  death, 
18  a  performance  of  uncommon  excellence,  and 
full  of  rational  and  pious  comfort  to  such  as  are 
depressed  by  that  severe  affliction  which  John- 
son felt  when  he  wrote  it.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  it  was  written  in  such  an  agitation 
of  mind,  and  in  the  short  interval  between  her 
death  and  burial,  it  cannot  be  read  without 
wonder. 

From  Mr.  Francis  Barber  I  have  had  the 
following  authentic  and  artless  account  of  the 
situation  in  which  he  found  him  recently  after 
his  wife's  death : — ''He  was  in  great  auction. 
Mrs.  Williams  was  then  living  in  his  house, 
which  was  in  Crough  Square.  He  was  busy 
with  the  Dictionary.  Mr.  Shiels,  and  some 
others  of  the  genUemen  who  had  formerly 
written  for  him,  used  to  come  about  him.  He 
had  then  little  for  himself,  but  frequently  sent 
money  to  Mr.  Shiels  when  in  distress.  The 
frienos  who  visited  him  at  that  time,  were 
chiefly  Dr.  Bathurst*,  and  Mr.  Diamond,  an 
apothecary  in  Cork  Street,  Burlington-gardens, 
with  whom  he  and  Mrs.  Williiuns  generallpr 
dined  every  Sunday.  There  was  a  talk  of  his 
going  to  Lieland  with  him,  which  wouldpro- 
oably  have  happened,  had  he  lived.  Tnere 
were  also  Mr.  Cave,  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  Mr. 
Ryland,  merchant  on  Tower-hill,  Mrs. Masters', 
the  poetess,  who  lived  with  Mr.  Cave,  Mrs. 
Carter,  and  sometimes  Mrs.  Macaulay';  also, 
Mrs.  (rardiner,  wife  of  a  tallow-chandler  on 
Snow-hill,  not  in  the  learned  way,  but  a  worthy 

memory  by  the  following  eplUph,  which  wm  imcribed  on  her 
tombtUme»  In  the  chnrcn  of  Bromley :  — 

Hie  cooduntur  rellaute 

ELIZABETH^ 

AntiquA  Jftrrlsiorum  gente, 

PMitiingae,  apod  Leicettrlenfet,  ortae ; 

ForroosK,  calte,  IngeniotB,  pl» ; 

Uxorls,  pritnLi  nuptite,  Hsmuci  Pobtbs, 

SecundU,  SAMimLis  JoHRioir : 

Qui  muUiim  inattin.  dluque  delleUm 

Hoc  IttDlde  contexlt. 

ObUt  LoDdinl,  Mense  BCart. 

A.D.  HDCCLH.  BofwuL. 

Here  are  bmHed  the  remains  of  Euzabbtb,  eif  the  aita'ent 
familjf  of  Jervi*^  qf  Peatlhtg  I'm  Leieettenkire.  BeatU(/^ 
acoompUtked,  ingenious^  ptfMM,  iAe  wife  in  a  Jlni  marriage 
qf  Henrp  Porter  ;  in  a  $econdn  qf  Samnel  Jomuon :  vtho  hat 
covered  with  thit  ttome  her  whom  ke  mnek  loved  and  long 
lamented.    She  died  m  London  in  March,  nn."'^C.,  1946. 

1  Dr.  Bathortt,  though  a  phytleUin  of  no  inconsldenible 
merle,  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  get  much  practice  in  Lon- 
don. He  wat,  therefore,  willing  to  accept  of  employment 
abroad,  and.  to  the  regret  of  all  who  knew  hira,  fell  a  lacrl- 
flce  to  the  dettructlTe  climate,  in  tl>e  expedition  against  the 
Havannah.  Mr.  Langtoo  recollect*  the foUowlngptMage  In 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Johnion  to  Mr.  Beauclerk : — **  The  Havan- 
nah  it  taken :  a  oooquett  too  dearly  obtained ;  for,  Bathurtt 
died  before  It  i-  Fit  Priamm  tanti  totaqme  Trqfa  JUt."  ~ 

BotWBU. 

There  are  in  Harwood's  Bielorw  qfLieltfUld  two  letter*  from 
Bathurtt  to  Jobnaon,  dated  Bartaadoea,  January  IS.  and 
Jamaica,  March  18.  Wft  x  from  which  It  would  leem  that 
Mr.  Botwell*!  account  U  llabla  to  tome  doubt,  for  Bathurtt 
left  London,  and  returned  to  the  Watt  Indlee  tome  yeart 
before  the  expedition  agalntt  the  Havannah  (17G2) ;  norlt  hit 
name  to  be  found  In  the  lltt  of  medical  oacera  who  accom- 
panied  the  army  from  RncUnd  j  heprobabij,  therefore,  Joined 
the  expedition  In  the  Wett  Jndlet.  The  flrtt  of  the»e 
lettert  runt  thut :  ^ 

'*  The  many  acta  of  friendthip  and  aUhctlon  you  have  eon- 
f«*rred  upon  me,  to  Ailty  convince  me  of  your  being  Interetted 
In  my  welfare,  that  even  my  pretent  ttupldlty  will  not  pr»> 
Ti'iit  my  taking  a  pen  In  my  hand  to  acquaint  you  that  I  am 
thit  inttaot  arrived  safe  at  Barbadoea,  and  I  hope  I  may  add. 


good  woman  ^:  Mr.  (now  Sir  Joshua)  Rey- 
nolds ;  Mr.  Millar,  Mr.  Dodsley,  Mr.  Bouquet, 
Mr.  Payne,  of  Paternoster-row,  booksellers; 
Mr.  Strahan,  the  print-er ;  the  Earl  of  Orrery  % 
Lord  Southwell  ^  Mr.  Garrick.*' 

Many  are,  no  doubt,  omitted  in  this  catalogue 
of  his  friends,  and  in  particular,  his  humble 
friend  Mr.  Robert  Levett,  an  obscure  practiser 
in  physic  amongst  the  lower  people,  his  fees 
being  sometimes  very  small  sums,  sometimes 
whatever  provisions  his  patients  could  afford 
him;  but  of  such  extensive  practice  in  that 
way,  that  Mrs.  Williams  has  told  me,  his  walk 
was  from  Houndsditch  to  Marylebone.  It 
appears,  from  Johnson^s  diary,  that  their  ac- 
quaintance commenced  about  the  year  1746; 
and  such  was  Johnson^s  predilection  for  him, 
and  fanciful  estimation  of  his  moderate  abili- 
ties, that  I  have  heard  him  say  he  should  not 
be  satisfied,  though  attended  by  all  the  Collie 
of  Physicians,  umess  he  had  Mr.  Levett  with 
him.  Ever  since  I  was  acauainted  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  many  years  before,  as  I  have 
been  assured  by  those  who  knew  him  earlier, 
Mr.  Levett  had  an  apartment  in  his  house,  or 
his  chambers,  and  waited  upon  him  eYerj 
morning,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  late 
and  te£ous  breakfast.  He  was  of  a  strange 
grotesque  appearance,  stiff  and  formal  in  ms 
manner,  and  seldom  said  a  word  while  any 
companjr  was  present.'' 

The  circle  of  his  friends,  indeed,  at  this  time 
was  extensive  and  various,  far  beyond  what 

without  having  forgot  all  your  lettont ;  and  I  am  eonfldeot 
not  without  praying  mott  fervently  that  the  Supreme  Being 
will  enable  me  to  deierve  the  ^iprobatlon  and  fHcndahip  or 
to  great  and  ao  good  a  man :  alaa  1  you  little  know  bow  no* 
detervlns  I  am  dT  the  favourt  I  have  received  fttm  you. 
May  health  and  happineta  for  ever  attend  you.  Bzcuae  ny 
dropping  my  pen,  for  It  it  impoatible  that  it  ihould  expveta 
the  pvtitude  that  it  due  to  you,  from  your  mott  aflhc- 
tlonate  ftleod,  awl  moat  obliged   tarvaDt,   Rmbaid  Ba-. 

THrEtT." 

Dr.  Johnaon  told  Mrt.  Piotil  that  be  loved  "dear,  dMr 
Bathurtt,  better  than  he  ever  loved  any  human  creature ;  ** 
and  it  wat  on  him  that  he  bestowed  the  tingular  eulogy  of 
being  a  good  hater.  "  Dear  Bathurtt.*'  taid  he,  **  wat  a  man 
to  my  very  heart't  content ;  he  hated  a  fool,  and  be  hated  a 
rogue,  and  be  hated  a  >f^blg :  he  wa»  a  werp  good  holer  t  **— . 
Ckokbk. 

*  Mary  Mattert  publlihed  a  imall  volume  of  poema  about 
I73S,  and.  In  17fi6.  ^  Familiar  LeUert  and  Poemt,**  in  octavo. 
She  it  luppoted  to  have  died  about  17S9.  —  Cbokul 

*  Catherine  Sawbridge,  titter  of  Mrt.  Alderman  Saw- 
bridge,  wat  bom  in  1733 ;  but  it  wat  not  till  1700  that  aba 
waa  married  to  Dr.  Macaular,  a  phytldan ;  to  that  Barber*t 
account  wat,  in  retpect  to  her,  inoorreet,  either  In  date  or 
name.  She  wu  married  a  aecond  time,  in  177S.  to  a  Mr. 
Graham,  with  no  increaaeof  retpectablUty.  She  died  la  1791. 
—  Caoxm. 

*  With  thit  good  woman,  who  wat  introduced  to  bim  by 
Mrt.  Mattert,  he  kept  up  a  conttant  interoourte.  and  reOMm. 
bered  ber  In  hit  will,  by  the  bequeat  of  a  book.  See  poei, 
Voo.  1783.  —  CaoKxa. 

*  See  Mili,  p.  57.  n.  S. — C. 

*  Thomat,  tecond  Lord  Southwell,  F.R.8.,  bom  IflM, 
ceeded  hb  father  In  17W,  and  died  in  17fi6 Caoxxa. 

^  Robert  Levett,  though  an  Bngllthmaa  by  btrth.  bee 
early  in  life  a  waiter  at  a  coffee-houte  in  Parla ;  wher*  the 
turgeoot  who  frequented  it,  finding  him  of  an  Inqulaitivw 
turn,  and  attenUve  to  their  oonvenatioa,  made  a  porte  fbr 
him,  and  gave  him  toaae  inttructlona  in  their  ait.  They 
a/terwardt  furaithed  him  with  the  meant  of  othw  knowledge, 
by  procuring  him  fttm  adrolttlon  to  tuch  lecturet  In  pharmacy 
ana  anatomv  at  were  rand  by  the  ableat  profeatort  of  that 
period.  Where  tlie  middle  part  of  hit  Ura  wat  tpent  it  nn* 
certain.  He  realded  about  twenlv  yean  under  Johnton^ 
boipltable  roof,  who  never  withcd  nlm  to  be  regarded  at  an 
inferior,  or  treated  him  like  a  dependent.  —  STSavwia. 
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has  been  generally  imagined.'  To  trace  his 
acquaintance  with  each  particular  person,  if  it 
oould  be  done,  wonld  be  a  task,  of  which  the 
labour  wonld  not  be  repaid  by  the  advanta^. 
Bat  exceptions  are  to  hie  made ;  one  of  which 
most  be  a  iriend  so  eminent  as  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds,  who  was  trul^  his  dulce  decut^  and 
wtm  whom  he  maintained  an  uninterrupted 
intLnoacy  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  When 
Johnson  liyed  in  Castle  Street,  Cayendish 
Square,  he  used  frequently  to  visit  two  ladies 
woo  lived  opposite  to  him.  Miss  Cotterells, 
daaghters  of  Admiral  Cotterell.'  Reynolds 
used  also  to  visit  there,  and  thus  they  met.' 
Mr.  Reynolds,  as  I  have  observed  above,  had 
from  the  first  reading  of  his  Life  of  Savage, 
conceived  a  very  high  admiration  of  Johnson's 
powers  of  writing.  His  conversation  no  less 
delighted  him ;  and  he  cultivated  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laudable  zeal  of  one  who  was 
ambitions  of  general  improvement.  Sir  Joshua, 
indeed,  was  lucky  enough,  at  their  very  first 
meeting,  to  make  a  remark,  which  was  so  much 
abore  the  common-place  style  of  conversation, 
that  Johnson  at  once  perceived  that  Reynolds 
had  the  habit  of  thinking  for  himself.  The 
ladies  were  r^retting  the  death  of  a  friend,  to 
whom  they  owed  great  obUgations;  upon 
which  Reynolds  observed,  ^  Xou  have,  how- 
ever, the  comfort  of  being  relieved  from  a 
burthen  of  gratitude."  They  were  shocked  a 
little  at  this  alleviatbg  sug^tion,  as  too 
selfish;  but  Johnson  derendea  it  in  his  clear 
and  forcible  manner,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  the  mmd,  the  fair  view  of  human  nature  \ 
which  it  exhibited,  like  some  of  the  reflections 
of  Rodiefkucaolt.    The  consequence  was,  that 


>  Mr.  MnrphT,  who  1«,  m  to  thii  p«rlod,  tetter  aathority 
tban  Mr.  Botwell,  njf,  **  It  wia  late  in  Ufe  tefore  he  had 
the  habit  of  mbdnc,  otherwlie  than  occatloDally.  with  po- 
hte  eoaapaay  ; "  and  Dr.  Harwood  faTOured  roe  with  the 
tollowtBf  memorandmn.  in  Johnson's  writing,  made  about 
this  time,  of  oertain  Tints  which  be  was  to  pa/  (perhaps  on 
his  rstom  from  Oxford  In  1754) ;  and  whicn,  as  it  contains 
U»e  names  of  some  of  the  highest  and  lowest  of  his  aoquaint- 
no0.is  probabija  list  of  nearly  all  Us  (fiends:  — 

''VlsiUto 

•   Brodie  Rejmolda  Henry 

Fowke  Lenox  Tyers 

Ti^lor  Gully  Hawkins 

Blphtnston  Hawkesworth  Ryland 

Oibome  Gardiner  Payne 

Oankn  Drew  Newberry 

Btdurdsoo  Lawrence  Bathurst 

Strahan  Garrick  Gminfer 

MWar  RobinsoiMeo.  Baker 

Taoson  Boyle  Weston 

Dodsley  Wilson  Millar 


Craster 
Simpson 
Rose 
Glflkid 
Gregory 
Desmoiulins 
Lloyd 
Sherrard/' 
—  CmoKia. 


'  Captain  Charles  Cotterell  retired  totally  from  the  senrice 
^  Joiy.  1747.  being  pot  on  the  anperannuatcd  list,  with  the 
raik  sad  par  of  a  rear-admiral.  He  died  in  August,  1764.  — 
Cnaia. 

'  It  would  be  naturally  inferred  from  Mr.  Boawell's  ac- 
count, that  theaequaintanoe  between  Johnson  and  Sir  Joshua 
took  plaoe  so  early  as  at  the  time  when  the  former  resided  in 
Csstle  Street ;  bat  it  was  not  so.  Reynolds  had  not  then 
coae  to  town.  Tbe  acqoaintanoe  must  hare  commenced 
lubssqnently  to  Reynolds*  fixing  himself  in  London,  towards 
the  cod  of  17U.  In  1758,  he  took  a  house  in  Great  Newport 
Streot,  where,  opposite  to  A«m,  raslded  the  Cottrells.  (See 
Noftheole's  I4fk  ^  RefmoUi.  toL  I.  p.  69.)  Barber  also 
nsst  hate  been  In  error  when  he  described  Reynolds  as  one 
of  Johnson's  Intimates,  at  the  period  of  his  wife's  death.  — 


he  went  home  with  Reynolds,  and  supped  with 
him. 

Sir  Joshua  told  me  a  pleasant  characteris- 
tical  anecdote  of  Johnson  about  the  time  of 
their  first  acquaintance.  When  they  were  one 
eyening  together  at  the  Miss  Ck>tterells*,  the 
then  Duchess  pf  Argjle^  and  another  lady  of 
high  rank  came  in.  Johnson,  thinking  that 
the  Miss  Cotterells  were  too  much  engrossed 
by  them,  and  that  he  and  his  friend  were  neg- 
lected, as  low  company  of  whom  they  were 
somewhat  ashamed,  grew  angry ;  and  resolying 
to  shock  their  suppo^  pride»  by  making  their 
great  visiters  imagine  tnat  his  friend  and  he 
were  low  indeed,  he  addressed  himself  in  a 
loud  tone  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  saying, "  How  much 
do  you  think  you  and  I  could  get  in  a  week,  if 
we  were  to  toark  as  hard  as  we  could  f  " —  as  if 
they  had  been  common  mechanics. 

Mis  acquaintance  with  Bennet  Langton, 
Esq.,  of  Langton,  in  Lincolnshire,  another  much 
valued  friend,  commenced  soon  after  the  con- 
clusion of  his  Rambler ;  whi(^  that  gentleman, 
then  a  youth,  had  read  with  so  mucn  admira- 
tion, that  he  came  to  London  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  endeavouring  to  be  introduced  to  its 
author.^  By  a  fortunate  chance,  he  happened 
to  take  lod^^  in  a  house  where  Mr.  Levett 
frequentl}[  visited ;  and  having  mentioned  his 
wish  to  his  landlady,  she  introduced  him  to 
Mr.  Levett,  who  readily  obtained  Johnson^s 
permission  to  brin|^  Mr.  Langton  to  him ;  as, 
indeed,  Johnson,  (luring  the  whole  course  of 
his  life,  had  no  shyness,  real  or  affected,  but 
was  easy  of  access  to  all  who  were  properly 
recommended,  and  even  wished  to  see  numbers 
at  his  levie^  as  his  morning  circle  of  company 


*  Johnson  himself  has  a  sentfanent  somewhat  similar  in  his 
il7th  Rambler:— ** There  are  minds  so  impaUent  of  infe- 
riority, that  their  gratitude  ia  a  species  of  reTenge,  and  they 
return  benefits,  not  because  racompence  is  a  pleasure,  but 
because  obligation  is  a  pain." — J.  BoewKU.,  lun.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  "a  somewhat  similar  sentiment;*'  but  in  the 
Rambler,  Johnson  mentions  It  with  the  censure  it  desenres ; 
whereas.  In  the  text,  he  is  represented  as  applauding  it. 
Such  an  observation  Is  Tery  little  like  the  usual  good  manners, 

good  nature,  and  good  sense  of  Sir  Joshua ;  and  we  cannot 
ul  suspect  the  authority,  whaterer  it  was,  on  which  Boswell 
admitted  this  anecdote.  —  CROxan. 
^  Jane  Warburton,  second  wife  of  John  second  Duke  of 

Argyle.    HU  Grace  died  in  1748.    She  surrived  till  1767 

CaoKiR. 

<  Mr.  Langton  was  only  15  when  the  Rambler  was  ter- 
minated, haVlng  been  bom  about  17S7,  and  he  entered  Tri- 
nity College,  Oxford,  July  7.  1767.  So  much  of  his  hlstorj 
is  told  with  that  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  that  it  Is  unnecessary  to 
say  more  in  this  place,  except  that  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
knowledge  of  Greek,  and  on  Dr.  Johnson's  death,  he  suc- 
ceeded him  as  professor  of  ancient  literature  In  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  December,  1801,  uid 
was  buried  at  Southampton.  The  following  description  of 
his  person  and  appearance  later  in  life  is  interesting,  and 
its  resemblance  is  confirmed  by  a  beautiftil  portrait  by  Rey- 
nolds, in  the  posseulon  of  his  fkmily.  **  0 1  that  we  could 
sketch  him  with  his  mild  countenance,  his  elegant  features, 
and  his  sweet  smile,  sitting  with  one  leg  twisted  round  the 
other,  as  if  fearing  to  occumr  more  space  than  was  equitable ; 
his  person  tnclinlng  forwara,  as  if  wanting  strength  to  support 
his  nelght,  and  his  arms  crossed  orer  his  IxMom,  or  his 
hands  lo^ed  together  on  his  knee ;  his  oblong  gold-mounted 
snuff-box,  taken  from  the  waistcoat  pocket  opposite  his  hand, 
and  either  remaining  between  his  fingers  or  set  t^  him  on  the 
table,  but  which  was  nerer  used  but  when  his  mind  was 
occupied  on  conversation ;  so  soon  as  conversation  began, 
the  box  was  produced.'* »  MUs  Hawkin^t  Memoirs,  vol.  11. 
p.  S82.~.Crokbb. 
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might,  with  strict  propriety,  be  called.  Mr. 
Langton  was  ezceeainslj  surprised  when  the 
sage  first  appeared.  He  had  not  received  the 
smallest  intimation  of  his  figure,  dress,  or  man- 
ner. From  perusing  his  writings,  he  fancied 
he  should  see  a  decent,  well-drest,  in  short,  a 
remarkably  decorous  philosopher.  Instead  of 
which,  down  from  his  bedchamber  about  noon, 
came,  as  newlv  risen,  a  huge  imcouth  figure, 
with  a  little  oark  wig  which  scarcely  covered 
his  head,  and  his  clothes  hanging  loose  about 
him.  But  his  conversation  was  so  rich,  so 
animated,  and  so  forcible,  and  his  religious  and 
politicid  notions  so  congenial  with  those  in 
which  Langton  had  been  educated,  that  he 
conceived  ror  him  that  veneration  and  attach- 
ment which  he  ever  preserved.  Johnson  was 
not  the  less  ready  to  love  Mr.  Langton,  for  his 
being  of  a  very  ancient  family ;  for  I  have 
heard  him  say,  with  pleasure,  ^*  Langton,  Sir, 
has  a  grant  of  free-warren  from  Henry  the 
Second;  and  Cardinal  Stephen  Langton,  in 
King  John*s  reign,  was  of  this  family.*  ^ 

l£r.  Langton  afterwards  went  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  his  fellow-student, 
Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk',  who,  though  their 
opinions  and  modes  of  life  were  so  aifierent, 
that  it  seemed  utterly  improbable  that  they 
should  at  all  agree,  had  so  ardent  a  love  of 
literature,  so  acute  an  understanding,  such 
elegance  of  manners,  and  so  well  discerned  the 
ex^lent  qualities  of  Mr.  Langton,  a  gentle- 
man eminent  not  only  for  worth  and  learning, 
but  for  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  enter- 
taining conversation,  that  they  became  intimate 
friends. 

Johnson,  soon  after  this  acquaintance  b^^an, 
passed  a  considerable  time  at  Oxford.  He  at 
first  thought  it  strange  that  Langton  should 
associate  so  much  with  one  who  had  the  cha- 
racter of  being  loose,  both  in  his  principles  and 
practice ;  but,  by  degrees,  he  himself  was  fas- 
cinated. Mr.  Beauclerk*s  being  of  the  St 
Albania  family,  and  having,  in  some  parti- 
culars, a  resemblance  to  Charles  the  Second, 
contributed,  in  Johnson^s  imagination,  to  throw 
a  lustre  upon  his  other  qualities;  and,  in  a 
short  time,  the  nKval,  pious  Johnson,  and  the 
gav,  dissipated  Beaucierk,  were  companions. 
^  What  a  coalition  I  (said  Garrick,  when  he 
heard  of  this :)  I  shall  have  my  old  finend  to 
bail  out  of  the  Round-house."  But  I  can  bear 
testimony  that  it  was  a  very  afpreeable  associ- 
ation. Beaucierk  was  too  polite,  and  valued 
learning  and  wit  too  much,  to  ofiend  Johnson 


*  It  b  to  be  wood«red  th«t  he  did  not  alio  mcndon  Bbhop 
LuigtoD,  ft  dlBdngulihed  benefftctor  to  the  cathedral  of  LM^ 
/Uld,  and  who  also  had  a  pant  of  firee-warren  over  hit  patri- 
DMNiial  lahcritaoee,  from  Edward  I. ;  the  relaUooiblp  nl^ht 
probably  be  a*  clearly  traced  in  the  one  caae  aa  In  the  other. 
See  Uarwood'i  AMorw  ^  IJO^kld.  p^  1891  —  CaoKU. 

*  Topham  Beaudera,  onlj  ton  of  Lord  Sidney  Beaucierk, 
third  too  of  the  flrtt  Dofce  of  8L  Albana,  was  bom  In  I7», 
and  entarod  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  November,  1787.  — 
Oaoasft. 


by  sallies  of  infidelity  or  licentaoosness ;  and 
JMinson  delighted  in  the  good  qualities  of 
Beaucierk,  and  hoped  to  correct  the  evil.  In- 
numerable were  the  scenes  in  which  Johnson 
was  amused  by  these  young  men.  Beaucierk 
could  take  more  liberty  with  him  than  any 
body  with  whom  I  ever  saw  him ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  Beaucierk  was  not  spared  by  his 
respectable  companion,  when  reproof  was  pro- 
per. Beaucierk  nad  such  a  propensity  to  satire, 
that  at  one  time  Johnson  said  to  him,  ^  You 
never  open  your  mouth  but  with  intention  to 
give  pain ;  and  you  have  often  given  me  pain, 
not  from  the  power  of  what  you  said,  but  m>m 
seeing  your  intention."  At  another  time  ap- 
plying to  him,  with  a  slight  alteration,  a  line 
of  Pope,  he  said,  — 


t< 


Thy  love  of  folly,  and  thy  acorn  offbols ;'— > 


Every  thing  thou  dost  shows  the  one,  and  every 
thing  thou  say'st,  the  other.**  At  another  time 
he  said  to  him,  **  Thy  bod  v  is  all  vice,  and  thy 
mind  all  virtue.**  Beaucierk  not  seeming  to 
relish  the  compliment,  Johnson  said,  **Kay, 
Sir,  Alexander  the  Great,  marching  in  triumj »h 
into  Babylon,  could  not  have  desired  to  have 
had  more  said  to  him.** 

Johnson  was  some  time  with  Beaucierk  at 
his  house  at  Windsor,  where  he  was  entertained 
with  experiments  in  natural  philosophy^.  One 
Sundav,  when  the  weather  was  very  fine, 
Beaucierk  enticed  him,  insensibly,  to  saunter 
about  all  the  morning.  They  went  into  a 
churchyard,  in  the  time  of  divine  service,  an<l 
Johnson  laid  himself  down  at  his  ease  upon 
one  of  the  tomb-stones.  **Now,  Sir,  (said 
Beaucierk)  you  are  like  Hogarth's  Idle  Ap* 
prentice."  When  Johnson  got  his  pension, 
Beaucierk  said  to  him,  in  the  humorous  phrase 
of  Falstaff,  ^  I  hope  you'll  now  purge,  and  live 
cleanly,  like  a  gentlenum.*' 

One  night  when  Beaucierk  and  Langton  had 
supped  at  a  tavern  in  London,  and  sat  till 
about  three  in  the  momins,  it  came  into  thi'ir 
heads  to  go  and  knock  up  Johnson,  and  see  if 
they  could  prevail  on  him  to  join  them  in  a 
ramble.  Thev  rapped  violently  at  the  door  of 
his  chambers  m  the  Temple,  till  at  last  he  ap- 
peared in  his  shirt,  with  his  little  black  wig  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  instead  of  a  nightcap,  nml 
a  poker  in  his  hand,  imagining,  probably,  thut 
some  ruffians  were  coming  to  attack  him.  A\li(*n 
he  discovered  who  they  were,  and  was  told 
their  errand,  he  smiled,  and  with  great  good- 
humour  agreed  to  their  proposal :  **  What,  is  it 
you,  you  dogs  I    m  have  a  frisk  with  you.^  * 


*  *■  Torn  taste  of  lUllea,  and  am  Korn  of  fooU. 

It  Mer.  Em.  STC. 

*  Perh^M  tome  ezperlmenta  in  electrleltf ,  whlcJi  w«»»  at 
thU  time,  a  faibionable  curlotl^ :  It  cannot  be  sappoer<d  Ux  it 
the  natural  phUoaopby  of  Mr.  Beaucierk*!  coanlry-btiuM* 
went  very  deep..  CkoKaa. 

*  Johnson,  aa  Mr.  Kemble  obterrca  to  me.  mifht  tirr«>  lta«  <• 
had  In  hto  tbouf  hta  the  words  of  Sir  John  Br«te  (a  ch«rart>  t 
which,  doubtleas,  he  bad  seen  represented  by  Garrick).  «it>«t 
uses  nearly  the  same  exprestloa  In  **  Tbe  Irovoked  W  iio.'* 
Act  111.  ic.  1.— .MsfcOKE. 
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He  was  soon  dreat,  and  they  sallied  forth  to- 
gether into  CoYent-Garden,  where  the  green- 
<rrocerB  and  fruiterers  were  beginning  to  arrange 
their  hampers,  just  come  in  from  vie  country*. 
Johnson  made  some  attempts  to  help  them;  but 
the  honest  gardeners  stared  so  at  his  figure  and 
manner,  and  odd  interference,  that  he  soon 
saw  his  services  were  not  relished.  They  then 
repaired  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  taverns, 
and  made  a  bowl  of  that  liquor  called  Bishop^ 
which  Johnson  had  always  liked  * :  while,  m 
joyous  contempt  of  sleeps  from  which  he  had 
been  roused,  he  repeated  Uie  festive  lines, 

**  Short,  O  short  then  be  thy  reign. 
And  give  us  to  the  world  agsin  ! "  ' 

They  did  not  stay  long,  but  walked  down  to 
the  Thames,  took  a  boat,  and  rowed  to  Billings- 
gate. Beauderk  and  Johnson  were  so  well 
pleased  with  their  amusement,  that  they  re- 
solved to  persevere  in  dissipation  for  the  rest 
of  the  day :  but  Langton  deserted  them,  being 
engaged  to  breakfast  with  some  youn^  ladies. 
Johnson  seceded  him  for  ^Meaving  his  social 
friends,  to  eo  and  sit  with  a  set  of  wretched 
mn-idet£d  giris.**  Garrick,  being  told  of  this 
ramble,  said  to  him  smartly,  **I  heard  of  ^our 
frolic  toother  night.  You'll  be  in  the  Chromcle.** 
Upon  which  Johnson  afterwards  observed, 
^He  durst  not  do  such  a  thing.  His  wife 
would  not  let  him  !  **  ^ 

He  entered  upon  this  year,  1753,  with  his 
usual  piety,  as  appears  from  the  following 
prayer,  wluch  I  transcribed  from  that  part  of 
uis  diary  which  he  burnt  a  few  days  berore  his 
death: — 

**  Jan.  ].  1753»  N.  S.  ;  which  X  shall  use  for  the 
fature. 

**  Almighty  God,  who  hast  continued  my  life  to 
this  day,  grant  that,  by  the  assistance  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  I  may  improve  the  time  which  thou  shalt 
grant  me,  to  my  eternal  salvation.  Make  me  to 
remember,  to  thy  glory,  thy  judgments  and  thy 
mcrdciL  Make  me  so  to  consider  the  loss  of  my 
vile,  whom  thou  hast  taken  from  me,  that  it  may 
difepote  me,  by  thy  grace,  to  lead  the  residue  of  my 
I  It  in  thy  fear.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  Jxsus 
Caaxsr^s  sake.     AmunJ^ 

He  now  relieved  the  drudgery  of  his  Diction- 
ary, and  the  melancholy  of  his  grief,  by  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  composition  of  "The 
.V'lrenturer,**  in  which  he  began  to  write  April 
10^  marking  his  cssays  with  the  signature  T., 

And  bad  the  gratltode  to  famnortallu  in  hit  Dicttonarr 
e  ^  wime^  oramgeg^  and  nwar."'— Ciokbe,  1846. 


'  Mr.  Lmfian  luu  reeoHected,  or  Dr.  Johnson  repcmtad, 
»•«  rirttf-  wToof .  The  lines  are  in  Lord  Lanidowne's 
Drziuag  Soog  to  Sleep,  and  run  thus :  — 

**  Short,  very  short,  be  then  thr  rel^. 
For  Vm  in  haste  to  luigh  and  drink  again.*' 

BOBWBLL. 

*  A«  Jotamoai*!  eorapanions  in  this  iVoUe  were  both  thirty 
rmyooBfer  than  be.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Garrick  thould 
>»  a  Itttle  awnied  at  ■tiefa  extraragances.  Nor  can  we  help 
••■iluif  at  Che  philosopher  of  fifty  fcolding  a  young  man  of 
t«»aty  far  having  the  oad  Uute  to  prefer  the  comply  of  a  set 
<yi  wrtettd  mm-^a'd  girls.  The  sarcastic  allusion  to  Gar- 
r^*i  dontestk:  hatrits  seens  a  little  inconsistent  with  that 


by  which  most  of  his  papers  in  that  collection 
are  distinguished:  those,  however,  which  have 
that  signature,  and  also  that  of  MysargymSy 
were  not  written  by  him,  but,  as  I  suppose, 
by  Dr.  Bathurst.  *  Indeed,  Johnson^s  energy 
of  thought  and  richness  of  language  are  still 
more  decisive  marks  than  any  signature.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  my  readers,  I  ima^ne,  will  not 
doubt  that  No.  39.,  on  Sleep,  is  his;  for  it  not 
only  has  the  general  texture  and  colour  of  his 
style,  but  the  authors  with  whom  he  was  pecu- 
liarly conversant  are  readily  introduced  in  it  in 
cursory  allusion.  The  translation  of  a  passage 
in  Statins  ^  quoted  in  that  paper,  and  marked 
C.  B.,  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Dr. 
Bathurst,  whose  Christian  name  was  Richard. 
How  much  this  amiable  man  actually  contri- 
buted to  "The  Adventurer,"  cannot  be  known. 
Let  me  add,  that  Hawkesworth*s  imitations  of 
Johnson  are  sometimes  so  happy,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  distinsuisn  them  with 
certainty,  from  the  composition  of  his  great 
archetype.  Hawkesworth  was  his  closest  imi- 
tator, a  circumstance  of  which  that  writer 
would  once  have  been  proud  to  be  told;  though, 
when  he  had  become  elated  by  having  risen 
into  some  degree  of  consequence,  he,  in  a  con- 
versation wiui  me,  had  the  provoking  effron- 
tery^ to  say  that  he  was  not  sensible  of  it. 

Johnson  was  truly  zealous  for  the  success  of 
"The  Adventurer;"  and  very  soon  after  his 
engaging  in  it,  he  wrote  the  following  letter : 

JOHNSON  TO  JOSEPH  WARTON. 

**8th  March.  1753. 

**  DzAa  Sia,  —  I  ought  to  have  written  to  you 
before  now,  but  X  ought  to  do  many  things  which 
I  do  not ;  nor  can  I,  indeed,  claim  any  merit  from 
this  letter ;  for  being  desired  by  the  authors  and 
proprietor  of  the  Adventurer  to  look  out  for 
another  hand,  my  thoughts  necessarily  fixed  upon 
you,  whose  fund  of  literature  will  enable  you  to 
assist  them,  with  very  little  interruption  of  your 
studies. 

**  They  desbe  you  to  engage  to  furnish  one 
paper  a  month,  at  two  guineas  a  paper,  which  you 
may  very  readily  perform.  We  have  considered 
that  a  paper  should  consist  of  pieces  of  imagina- 
tion, pictures  of  life,  and  disquisitions  of  literature. 
The  part  which  depends  on  the  imagination  is 
very  well  supplied,  as  you  will  find  when  you  read 
the  paper;  for  descriptions  of  life,  there  is  now 
a  treaty  almost  made  with  an  author  and  an 
authoress';  and  the  province  of  criticism  and  litera- 


almost  morbid  regret  which  Johnaon  felt  to  long  for  the  los« 
of  his  own  wife. — Caoxsa. 

*  See  the  note  on  next  page  as  to  Johmon'i  and  Bathurat's 
share  in  the  "Ad9eiiturery 

^  This  is  a  slight  inaccuracy.  The  Latin  Sapphics  trans* 
lated  bv  C.  B.  in  that  paper  were  written  by  Cowley,  and  are 
in  his  fourth  book  on  Plants Malonb. 

*  Elfh>nterv  is  too  ofTensire  a  term  for  the  occasion.  The 
improved  style  of  Dr.  Johnson  In  the  Idler  might  as  well  be 
said  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Adventurer,  as  that  of  the  Ad- 
venturer from  the  Rambler.  Johnson  and  Hawkesworth 
mav  have  inHuenced  each  other,  and  yet  either  might  say, 
without  ffframteniy  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  it.— Crokbb. 

1  Mr.  fialone  here  added  a  long  note,  surmising  that  this 
author  and  authoress  were  Henry  Fielding  and  his  sitter  ; 
but  he  produces  no  proof,  and  seems  to  admit,  that  even  if  they 
were  the  persons  meant,  they  never  coutributed.  —  Cbokbr. 
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ture  tbey  are  very  desirous  to  assign  to  the  com- 
mentator  on  Virgtl. 

**  I  hope  this  proposal  will  not  be  rejected,  and 
that  the  next  post  will  bring  us  your  compliance. 
I  speak  as  one  of  the  fraternity,  though  1  liave  no 
part  in  the  paper,  beyond  now  and  then  a  motto ; 
but  two  of  the  writers  are  my  parUcular  friends, 
and  I  hope  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  third  united  to 
them,  will  not  be  denied  to,  dear  fiir,  your  most 
obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.** 

The  consequence  of  tbis  letter  was,  Dr. 
Warton*s  enriching  the  collection  with  several 
admirable  essays.^ 

Johnson*s  saying,  **I  have  no  part  in  the 
paper,  beyond  now  and  then  a  motto,"  may 
seem  inconsistent  with  his  being  the  author  of 
the  papers  marked  T.  But  he  had,  at  this 
time,  written  only  one  number  ' ;  and  besides, 
even  at  any  after  period,  he  might  have  used 
the  same  expression,  considering  it  as  a  point 
of  honour  not  to  own  them;  for  Mrs.  Williams 
told  me  that,  ^^  as  he  had  given  those  Essays  to 
Dr.  Bathurst,  who  sold  them  at  two  gumeas 


>  In  IhU  plare,  thouKh  out  of  order  of  date,  may  be  given 
(from  WooH's  Ltff  qf  fVarkm),  Johutoo't  letter  to  him  on 
the  conclutioa  of  the  Adfenturer  :  — 

JOHNSON  TO  JOSEPH  WARTON. 

•*8th  March,  1754. 

"  Dear  Sir.  —I  cannot  but  congratulate  you  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  a  work,  in  which  jou  have  borne  m>  great  a  part 
with  so  much  reputation.  1  immediately  determined  that 
your  name  should  be  mentioned,  but  the  paper  having  been 
some  time  written,  Mr.  Hawkeaworth,  I  suppose,  did  not 
care  to  disorder  iu  text,  and  therefore  put  your  eulogy  in  a 
note.  He  and  every  other  man  mentions  your  papers  of 
criticism  with  great  commendation,  though  not  with  greater 
than  thev  deserve. 

"  But  now  little  can  we  venture  to  exult  In  any  intellectual 
powers  or  literary  attainments,  when  we  consider  the  con- 
dition of  poor  Collins  !  I  knew  him  a  few  years  ago  full  of 
hopes  and  full  of  projects,  versed  in  many  languages,  high  in 
fancy,  and  strong  in  retention.  This  busy  and  forcible  mind 
is  now  under  the  government  of  those  wno  lately  would  not 
have  been  able  to  comprehend  the  least  and  most  narrow  of 
Its  designs.  What  do  }ou  hear  of  him  ?  are  there  hopes  of 
his  rcfovcry  ?  or  Is  he  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
misery  and  degradation  —  perhaps  with  complete  conacioui- 
oess  of  his  ctiUunity  ? 

"  You  have  flattered  us,  dear  Sir,  for  some  time,  with  hopes 
of  seeing  you  ;  when  you  come  you  will  And  your  reputation 
liicreju«>il.  and  with  it  the  kiodnesa  of  those  friends  who  do 
not  envy  you  i  for  success  always  produces  either  love  or 
hatred.  I  enter  my  name  among  those  that  love,  and  love 
you  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  by  writing  more  you  are 
more  known ;  and  believe,  that  as  you  continue  lo  diAise 
among  us  your  integrity  and  learning,  I  shall  be  still  with 
greater  eateem  and  affection,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
and  must  bumble  servaut.       Sam.  JoHivaoif.'*  —  CRoasa. 

*  The  Author,  I  conceive,  is  here  in  an  error,  lie  bad  be- 
fore staled,  that  Johnson  l^gan  to  write  in  **  The  Adven- 
turer" on  April  IQth  (when  No. 4.*^.  was  piibllshed)^bove  r 
month  after  the  date  of  his  letter  to  Dr.  Warton.  The  two 
papers  published  previously  with  the  signature  T.  and  sub- 
scribed Mysaroyrus(No.  34.and  4l.),werewrltten,  Ibelleve. 
by  Unnnel  Thornton,  who  contributed  also  the  papers  signed 
A.  This  informMtloti  1  received  several  years  ago,  but  do 
not  precisely  remember  from  whom  1  derived  It  I  beilevs, 
however,  my  inform«»r  was  Dr.  Warton. 

With  rewpert  to  No.  39.,  on  Sleep,  which  our  author  has 
ascribed  to  Johnson,  even  If  it  were  written  by  him.  it 
would  not  be  Inconsistent  with  his  statement  to  Dr.  War^ 
ton  X  for  it  appeared  on  March  90th.  near  a  foitolght  after 
the  dat«>  of  Johnson's  letter  to  that  gentleman.  But  on  con* 
siiiering  It  attentively,  though  the  style  tieart  a  strong  reaera- 
hiann*  to  that  of  Johnson,  I  believe  It  was  written  by  his 
trleiHl  Dr.  Bathurst.  and  perhaps  touched  in  a  few  places  by 
Johnson.  Mr.  Hoswell  has  ottserved,  that  '*thls  paper  not 
haa  the  general  texture  and  colour  of  his  style,  out  the 
with  whom  he  was  peculiarly  conversant  are  readily 
^  lo  It,  In  curaory  rIIusIoq.**      Now  the  author* 


each,  he  never  would  own  them;  nay,  he  used 
to  say  he  did  not  tcrite  them:  but  the  fact  was, 
that  he  dictated  them,  while  Bathurst  wrote." 
I  read  to  him  Mrs.  Williams^s  account :  he 
smiled,  and  said  nothing. 

I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  casuistry ' 
by  which  the  productions  of  one  person  are  thus 
passed  upon  the  world  for  the  productions  of 
another.  I  allow  that  not  onij  knowledge, 
but  powers  and  qualities  of  mind,  mav  be  com- 
municated; but  the  actual  effect  of  mdividual 
exertion  never  can  be  transferred,  with  truth, 
to  any  other  than  its  own  original  cause.  One 
person's  child  may  be  made  the  child  of  another 
person  bj  adoption,  as  among  the  Romans,  or 
by  the  ancient  Jewish  mode  of  a  wife  having 
children  bom  to  her  upon  ^er  knees,  by  her 
handmaid.  But  these  were  children  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  of  nature.  It  was  clearly 
understood  that  they  were  not  of  the  blood  of 
their  nominal  parents.  So  in  literary  children, 
an  author  may  give  the  profits  and  fame  of  his 
composition  to  another  man,  but  cannot  make 
that  other  the  real  author.  A  Highland  gentle- 


mentioned  in  that  paper  are  Fontenelle,  llDltoo.  Raroasxtni. 
Madlc.  Scuderl,  Swift,  Homer,  Barretier,  Statins,  Cowley, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  With  many  of  these,  doobtlees, 
Johnson  was  particularly  conversant ;  but  I  doubt  whether  he 
would  have  characterisea  the  expreasioa  quoted  from  Swift 
as  etegani:  and  with  the  works  of  RamaxxinI  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  he  should  have  tieen  acoualnted.  R«maaxinl 
was  a  celebrated  physician,  who  died  at  radua  in  1714,  at  the 
ago  of  81 ;  with  whose  writings  Dr.  Bathurst  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  oooversant.  So  also  with  rcepect  to  Cow- 
ley :  Johnson,  without  doubt,  had  read  bis  Latin  poem  on 

f>lants  {  but  Bathurst*s  profession  probaMr  led  Mm  to  read 
t  with  more  attention  than  bla  friend  had  given  to  It ;  sod 
Cowley's  eulogy  on  the  poppy  would  more  readily  occur  to 
the  naturalist  and  the  physician,  than  to  a  more  gantiai 
reader.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
paper  on  Sleep.  In  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  b  quoted,  to 
show  the  propriety  of  prayer,  before  we  lie  dovB  to  rest,  wax 
added  by  Johnson —  Maloni. 

There  Is  a  great  conftislon,  and,  as  It  seems,  several  errort, 
in  Mr.  Boswell's  and  Mr.  Malone's  accouata  of  JohosoD** 
share  in  the  Adventurer,  but  It  may  be  cooBdently  Rsserte<d« 
on  the  evidence  of  Hawkins  (eisir,  p.  79.  n.  1.),  of  Dr.  War- 
ton,  and  on  Johnson's  own  omfesaion  to  Miss  BooUihy 
(Leltert^  p.  4H.),  that  he  wrote  aU  those  marked  with  the 
signature  7*.,  of  which  No.  39.  on  Sleep  Is  one.  Tht  i>a!y 
difficulty  Is,  that  on  the  8th  March  he  tells  Dr.  Warton  that 
he  had  **  no  part  in  the  paper,"  one  of  the  ktters  of  My- 
sargyriu,  marked  T.,  having  been  published  on  the  3d :  but 
Johnson,  whether  he  gavt  some  of  these  essays  to  Dr. 
Bathurst  or  not,  probably  did  not  consider  himself  as  having, 
by  the  writing  one  letter,  a  fiarf— that  Is,  a  prapriflairp  or 
responsible  port — in  the  paper ;  and  even  if  the  letters  prtn. 
dpally  in  Question  had  not  had  t^  mark  T..  the  pedantic 
signature  M$$orgyrms  would  have  wen  enough  to  lead  aa  to 
suspect  that  they  were  Johnson's.  Ahooet  all  the  namee, 
whether  of  mco  or  women,  aflxed  to  the  letters  la  the  Raaa- 
bler  and  Idler  are  of  the  same  dau ;  and,  after  all,  the  Icctcv 
to  Warton  may  be  misdated.  ~  Crokir. 

'  Mr.  BoaweU's  reprehension  of  this  cauistiy  seen*  Jost 
and  candid.  A  man  may  undoubtedly  sell  the  works  of  ht« 
mind  as  well  as  of  his  hands,  but  In  neither  case  caa/abekfod 
(which  might  become  A^id)  be  Justifled.  DoHood  would 
have  had  a  perfect  right  to  present  a  ftieod  with  one  of  his 
Inatrumenta  to  be  sold  to  that  (fiend's  advantage,  boi  he 
would  not  have  been  Justifiable  In  allowing  anotbfr  maker  to 
use  his  name.  If  a  publisher  had,  oo  the  stfeagth  of  ihee« 
papers  In  the  Adventurer,  oA»red  l>r.  Bathurst  a  targe  pricm 
for  a  literary  work,  could  Johnson  have  possibly  acquira««id 
In  such  a  mistake  ?  But  after  all.  It  may  be  diMblBd  that 
Johnson  did  give  up  att  his  share  of  the  proAts  of  the  Ad- 
venturar  to  Ur.  Bathurst,  who.  himself,  wrote  the  psfirfs 
marked  A.,  for  Johnson  was  at  this  period  lo  great  peruniary 
dlitress^greater,  we  may  suppose,  tlian  BatluirsI  was  likely  to 
be  in.  Mr.  Chalmers  treats  too  lightly  Dr.  Johnaon's  semlng 
acquiescence  in  Mrs.  Williams's  statement :  **  Dr.  Johason.^ 
says  he,  **prohabtir  smiled  to  see  his  fTiend  mualtag  btm»«lf 
with  a  diflleulty  wnlch  a  plain  qtieetkm  could  In  a  m'tmeat 
have  removed.'*    ilrar.  Ess,  vol.  axUl.  p.  31.  —  CtoKtft. 
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I  man,  a  younger  branch  of  a  family,  once  oon- 
I  suited  me  if  ne  could  not  validlj  purchaae  the 
ciiieftainship  of  his  fiunilj,  from  the  chief  who 
WM  willing  to  aeU  ii.  I  told  him  it  was  impos- 
nble  for  ium  to  acquire^  hj  pnrehaae,  aright  to 
be  a  different  person  from  what  he  really  was; 
for  that  the  right  of  chieftainship  attached  to 
tbe  blood  of  primogenitnrei  and,  therefore,  was 
incapable  of  oeing  transferred.  I  added,  that 
thou^  Esau  sold  his  birthright,  or  the  advan- 
Uges  belonging  to  it,  he  still  remained  the  first- 
born of  his  parents;  and  that  whatever  agree- 
ment a  chief  might  make  with  anj  of  the  clan, 
the  Heralds*  Office  could  not  admit  of  the 
metamorphosis,  or  with  any  decency  attest  that 
the  younger  was  the  elder:  but  I  did  not  con- 
TiDce  the  worthy  gentleman. 

JohDflon*8  papers  in  the  Adventurer  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Rambler;  but,  being 
rather  more  varied  in  their  subjects',  and 
bein^  mixed  with  essays  by  other  writers,  upon 
topics  more  generally  attractive  than  even  the 
most  elegant  ethical  discourses,  the  sale  of  the 
work,  at  first,  was  more  extensive.  Without 
meaning,  however,  to  depreciate  the  Adven- 
turer, I  must  observe,  that  as  the  value  of  the 
Rambler  came,  in  the  progress  of  time,  to  be 
better  known,  it  grew  upon  the  public  estima- 
tion, and  that  its  sale  has  far  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  periodical  papers  since  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne. 

In  one  of  the  books  of  his  diary  I  find  the 
following  entry : 

**  Apr.  3.  175S.  I  began  tfae  second  vol.  of  my 
Dirtionary,  rooin  being  left  in  tbe  first  for  Preface, 
Grammar,  and  History,  none  of  them  yet  begun. 

**  0  God,  who  bast  hitherto  supported  me,  enable 


I  Dr.  iohnion  towered  and  lomewhat  dlsgulMd  bit  ft?!*, 
io  VTitlDg  tbe  Adventurer!.  Id  order  that  hli  papers  mfgbt 
IMM  for  thoia  of  Dr.  Batburit.  to  whom  he  conilgned  tbe 
pr>iSti.    This  was  Uawkesvorth's  opinion.— Buamrr. 

This  ifnimi  very  improbable:  it  is  much  more  likelr  that, 
obtcrring  and  fori  lug  that  a  lighter  style  was  better  suited  to 
KKh  emtft,  be.  with  bis  natural  good  sense,  fell  a  little  into 
tbe  easier  maaoer  of  bis  colleagues.  —  CaoK.BR. 

'  **  Sir  Charles  Crandlson,**  which  was  ortalnally  published 
In  tueeesslTe  Tdamea.  This  relates  to  the  sixth  and  seventh 
volomes.  —  CaoKca. 

'  Bkbardsoo  adopted  Johnson's  hint ;  for.  In  1756,  he  pub- 
Ifdwd  in  octavo,  "A  Collection  of  the  moral  and  instructive 
Ihotimcnts,  Maxinui,  Cautions,  and  Reflections,  contained  in 
tbr  Hitfories  of  Pamela,  Clarissa,  and  Sir  Ch^irles  Grandlson, 
digntcd  under  proper  heads."  It  is  remarkable,  that  both 
to  this  book,  and  to  the  first  two  volumes  of  Clarissa,  is  pre- 
Sted  a  PraCsce  bp  a  frintd.  The  **  friend,"  in  this  latter 
teoaaos.  was  tbe  odebrated  Dr.  Warburtou.  —  M alomb. 

*  Or.  Wartoo.  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  7th  June,  1763, 
•9S,  **  I  want  to  see  Charlotte  Lenox's  book  :**  upon  which 
Mr.  WooU.  la  bis  Lff^  <^  WmrUm,  adds  this  sillv  note :  "  This 
rmlmnUlm  learmtd  ladv  translated  the  Enchiridion  of  Epic- 
tftas.  sod  tbe  Greek  theatre  of  Le  Pire  Brumoy.**— L(/r  </ 
)^-  p.  317.  Poor  Mrs.  Lenox  had  no  claim  to  the  title  of 
*  so  enlneotlf  learned  bdf.**  She  did  not  translate  Epic- 
t»m ;  and  her  translation  from  the  French  of  Brumoy  was 
not  ndrfisbed  till  I7S9.  It  was  probably  her  above-mentioned 
baofc  00  Shakspeare  that  Dr.  Warton  was  desirous  of  seeing 
tal73. 

Mrs.  CharloCte  Lenox  wis  bom  In  1790.  Her  fisther, 
Coiond  Bamsaf,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York,  sent 
^  ever  to  Ea^and  at  the  age  of  fifteen :  but,  unfortunately. 
tbe  relative  to  whose  care  sbe  was  consigned  was  either  dead 
•r  ia  a  state  of  iosani^  on  Miu  Ramsay's  arrival.  A  lady 
'bo  beard  of,  and  pitied  so  extraordinary  a  disappointment, 
tntcreited  Lady  Rockingham  in  the  (ate  of  Miss  Ramsay ; 
sad  tlM  result  was,  tiiat  she  was  received  Into  her  ladyship's 
(unily,  where  sbe  remained  till  she  fancied  that  a  gentleman 


me  to  proceed  in  this  labour,  and  in  the  whole  task 
of  my  present  state ;  that  when  I  shall  render  up, 
at  the  last  day,  an  account  of  the  talent  committed 
to  me,  I  may  receive  pardon,  for  the  sake  of  Jzsus 
CHaisr.     Amtti," 

JOHNSON  TO  RICHARDSON. 

**S8th  Sept.  1763. 

**  DxAa  SiE,  —  I  return  you  my  sincereet  thanks 
for  tbe  volumes  of  your  new  work ' ;  but  it  is  a 
kind  of  tyrannical  kindness  to  give  only  so  mueh  at 
a  time,  as  makes  more  longed  for ;  but  that  will 
probably  be  thought,  even  of  the  whole,  when  you 
have  given  it 

*'  I  have  no  objection  but  to  the  preface,  in  which 
you  first  mention  the  letters  as  (alien  by  some 
chance  into  your  hands,  and  afterwards  mention 
your  health  as  such,  that  you  almost  despaired  of 
going  through  your  plan.  If  you  were  to  require 
my  opinion  which  part  should  be  changed,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  the  suppresnon  of  that  part 
which  seems  to  disclaim  the  composition.  What  is 
modesty,  if  it  deserts  from  truth?  Of  what  use  is 
the  disguise  by  which  nothing  is  concealed  ? 

*'  You  must  forgive  this,  because  it  is  meant  well. 

**  I  thank  you  unce  more,  dear  Sir,  for  your 
books ;  but  cannot  I  prevail  this  time  for  an  index? 
— such  I  wished,  and  shall  wish,  to  Clarissa.' 
Suppose  that  in  one  volume  an  accurate  index  was 
made  to  tbe  three  works  —  but  while  I  am  writing 
an  objection  arises  —  such  an  index  to  the  three 
would  look  like  the  preclusion  of  a  fourth,  to  which 
I  will  never  contribute ;  for  if  I  cannot  benefit 
mankind,  I  hope  never  to  injure  them.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant,    ' 

*'  Sam.  Johnson.** 

He  this  year  favoured  Mn.  Lenox  with  a 
Dedication*  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  of  her 
''  Shakspeare  Illustrated."  ^ 


who  visited  at  the  house  had  become  enamoured  of  her: 
though  she  is  said  to  have  been  very  plain  in  her  person. 
This  fancied  passion  led  her  into  some  extravagancies  of 
vanity  and  Jealousy,  which  terminated  her  residence  with 
Lady  Rockingtiam.  Her  moral  character,  however,  was  never 
Impeached,  and  she  obtained  some  countenance  and  protection 
from  tbe  Duchess  of  Newcastle ;  but  was  chiefly  dependent 
for  a  livelihood  on  her  own  literary  exertions.  In  1747,  she 
published  a  volume  of  poems,  and  became,  probably  about  that 
time,  known  to  Mr.  Strahan,  tbe  printer.  In  consequence  of 
which  sbe  became  acquainted  with  and  married  a  Mr.  Lenox, 
who  was  in  Mr.  Sirahan's  employ,  but  in  what  capacity  is  not 
known.  She  next  published,  in  1751,  the  novel  of  Harriot 
Stuart,  in  whicii  it  is  supposed  she  save  her  own  history. 
The  Duchess  of  Newcastle  honoured  her  by  standinir  Rod< 
mother  to  her  first  child,  who  was  called  Henrietta  Holies, 
and  did  her  the  more  substantial  benefits  of  procuring  for 
BIr.  Lenoa  tbe  place  of  tidewaiter  in  the  Customs,  and  for 
herself  an  apartment  In  Somerset  House.  Nothing  more  is 
remembered  of  Mr.  Lenox,  except  that  he,  at  a  later  period 
of  life,  pit  forward  some  claim  to  a  Scottish  peerage.  Mrs. 
Lenox  lost  her  apartments  by  the  pulling  down  of  Somerset 
House;  and.  In  the  latter  part  or  her  Iifo.  was  reduced  to 
great  distress.  Besides  her  aoquaintance  with  Dr.  Johnson 
(who  was  always  extremely  kind  to  her),  and  other  literary 
characters,  she  liad  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted, 
at  Mr.  Straban's,  with  the  late  Right  Hon.  George  Rose,  who 
liberally  assisted  her  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life  —  particu- 
larly in  her  last  illness,  and  was  at  the  expense  of  her  burial 
in  the  beginning  of  January,  1804 — For  most  of  the  fore- 
going detuls,  I  am  Indebted  to  my  IHend  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
George  Rose,  whose  venerable  mother  stlU  (1831)  remembers 
Mrs.  Xenox.  —  Hawkins  alves  a  graphic  account  of  a  John- 
sonian orgy  in  honour  of  Mrs.  Lenox.  — 

**  Mrs.  Lenox,  a  lady  now  well  known  to  the  literary  world, 
had  written  a  novel,  sntitled  *  The  Life  of  Harriot  Stuart,' 
which  in  the  spring  of  1751  was  ready  for  publication.  One 
evening  at  tbe  [Ivy  Lane]  Club,  Johnson  proposed  to  us  the 
celebrating  the  birth  of  Mrs.  Lenox's  first  literary  child,  »m 
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CHAPTER  XL 
1754. 

JoknsoH's  "^IJfe  of  Owe.*'—  The  Dictionary,— 
Lord  Chesterjidd.  —  ITu  aUeged  Negieet.  — 
Letter  to  Lord  Chesterfidd,  —  Bolimghroke'i  Work$. 

—  Johnmm  visits  Oxford,  —  Warton's  ReecUeetiams, 

—  Sir   Robert  Chambers,  —  LetUrt  to    Wwrton, 

—  CoIUms, 

In  1754  I  can  trace  nothing  published  by  him, 
except  his  numbers  of  the  Adventurer,  and 
"The  Life  of  Edward  Cave,"  in  the  Gentle- 
man*8  Magazine  for  February.  In  biography 
there  can  be  no  questiou  that  he  excelled,  be- 
yond all  who  have  attempted  that  species  of 
composition;  upon  which,  indeed,  he  set  the 
highest  value.  To  the  minute  selection  of 
characteristical  circumstances  *,  for  which  the 
ancients  were  remarkable,  he  added  a  philoso- 
phical research,  and  the  most  perspicuous  and 
energetic  language.  Cave  was  certainly  a  man 
of  estimable  qualities,  and  was  eminently  dili- 
gent and  successful  in  his  own  business,  which, 
doubtless,  entitled  him  to  respect.  But  he  was 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  bemo;  recorded  by 
Johnson;  who,  of  the  narrow  life  of  a  printer 
and  publisher,  without  any  digressions  or  ad- 
ventitious circumstances,  has  made  an  interest- 
in^and  agreeable  narrative. ' 

The  Dictionary,  we  may  believe,  afforded 
Johnson  full  occupation  this  year.  As  it  ap- 
proached to  its  conclusion,  he  probably  worked 
with  redoubled  vigour,  as  seamen  increase 
their  exertion  and  alacrity  when  they  have  a 
near  prospect  of  their  haven. 

Lord  Cnesterfield,  to  whom  Johnson  had  paid 
the  high  compliment  of  addressing  to  his  lord- 
ship the  plan  of  his  Dictionary,  had  behaved  to 


he  called  h«r  book,  by  «  whol«  night  ipent  in  tntWltj.  Upon 
his  mentioninK  it  to  me.  I  told  htm  I  had  never  sat  up  a 
whole  night  in  my  life ;  but  he  continuing  to  pref  •  me.  and 
saying,  that  I  should  find  great  delightln  It.  I.  as  did  ail  the 
rest  of  our  company,  consented.  '1  he  place  appointed  was 
the  DerR  Tavern,  and  there,  about  the  hour  of  eight,  Mrs. 
Lenox  and  her  liusband,  and  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance,  still 
[1786]  living,  as  also  the  club,  and  friends  to  the  number  of 
near  twenty,  assembled.  The  supper  was  elegant,  and  John- 
son had  directed  that  a  magnificent  hot  apple-pie  should 
make  a  part  of  It,  and  this  he  would  have  stuck  with  bay 
leaves,  because,  forsooth.  Mrs.  Lenox  was  an  authoress,  and 
had  written  verses ;  and  Airther.  he  had  prepared  for  her  a 
crown  of  laurel,  with  which,  but  not  till  he  had  invoked  the 
Muses  by  some  ceremonies  of  hit  own  invention,  he  encircled 
her  brows.  The  night  pasted,  as  must  be  Imagined,  in  plea- 
sant conversation  and  harmless  mirth,  lnterminaled»  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  with  th«  refreshments  of  coffee  and  tea.  About 
five,  Johnson's  ikce  shone  with  meridian  splendour,  though 
his  drink  had  been  only  lemonade  i  but  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  company  had  deserted  the  colours  of  Bacchus,  and 
were  with  difficulty  rallied  to  partake  of  a  second  refreshment 
of  coffee,  which  was  scarcely  ended  when  the  day  began  to 
dawn.  This  phenomenon  began  to  put  us  In  mind  of  our 
reckoning ;  but  the  waiters  were  all  so  overcome  with  sleep, 
that  il  was  two  hours  before  a  bill  could  be  had,  and  it  was 
not  till  near  eight  that  the  creaking  of  the  street  door  gave 
the  sirnal  for  our  departure."  —  Caocsa. 

I  'Hits  is  not  Johnson's  appropriate  praise ;  and.  indeed, 
his  want  of  attention  to  dvUils  is  nis  greatest,  if  not  his  only. 


him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  his  contempt 
and  indignation.  The  world  has  been  for  man  j 
years  amused  with  a  story  confidently  told,  and 
as  confidently  repeated  with  additional  circum- 
stances, that  a  sudden  di^ust  was  taken  by 
Johnson  upon  occasion  of  his  hayinff  been  one 
day  kept  long  in  waiting  in  his  lordwip*s  ante- 
chamber, for  which  the  reason  assigned  was, 
that  he  had  company  with  him;  and  that  at 
last,  when  the  door  opened,  out  walked  Colley 
Cibber;  and  that  Johnson  was  so  violently 
provoked  when  he  found  for  whom  he  had  been 
so  long  excluded,  that  be  went  away  in  a 
passion,  and  never  would  return.  I  remember 
naving  mentioned  this  story  to  Geor;^  Lord 
Lyttelton,  who  told  me  he  was  very  mtimate 
with  Lord  Chestorfield;  and,  holding  it  as  a 
well-known  truth,  defended  Lord  Chesterfield 
by  saying,  that "  Cibber,  who  had  been  intro- 
duced faSniliarly  by  the  back-stain,  had  pro- 
bably not  been  there  above  ten  minutes.**  It 
may  seem  strange  even  to  entertain  a  doubt 
concerning  a  story  so  long  and  so  widely 
current,  and  thus  implicitly  adopted,  if  not 
sanctioned,  by  the  authority  which  I  have 
mentioned;  but  Johnson  himself  anured  mo, 
that  ^ere  was  not  the  least  foundation  for 
it.  '  He  told  me,  that  there  never  was  any 
particular  incident  which  produced  a  quarrel 
Detween  Lord  Chesterfield  and  him;  but  that 
his  lordship*8  continued  neglect  was  the  reason 
why  he  resolved  to  have  no  connection  with 
him. 

When  the  Dictionary  was  upon  the  eve  of 
publication.  Lord  Chesterfield,  who,  it  is  sai<U 
had  flattered  himself  with  expectations  that 
Johnson  would  dedicate  the  work  to  him, 
attempted,  in  a  courtly  manner,  to  soothe  and 
insinuate  himself  witn  the  sage,  conscious,  r< 
it  should  seem,  of  the  cold  indifierence  with 
which  he  had  treated  its  learned  author;  ami 
further  attempted  to  conciliate  him,  by  writ  in;; 
two  papers  in  "The  World,'*  in  recommenil- 


fault,  as  a  biographer.    In  the  whole  Life  of  Savage  there  « 
but  one  date— the  birth'of  Savage— and  that  dale  is  «  r^m/  . 
and  no  one,  from  his  Life  ^  Cmve,  would  have  imagined  ih  it 
Cave  (as  appears  from  tne  same  letter,  quoted  aistf .  p.  «^.  n .  V ) 
had  been  Invited  to  meet  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  \\  *\>i-- 
at  a  country  house.    Several  details  and  correcClons  of  er  r  r « 
with  which  he  was  ftimlshed  for  his  Lives  of  the  P«>eu.  «•—. 
wholly  negl««t«l.    But.  in  truth, "the  mlnuto  seleetitio  •• 
characteristic  circumstances**  wasneither  the  style  of  J(ihp«-  • 
nor  the  fashion  of  his  day,  and  Mr.  Boswell  himself  has.  v 
than  any  other  writer,  contributed  to  create  the  poblic  Ia«'  . 
for  biographical  details.  —  Caoaim. 

a  Tlic  introductory  passage  to  this  Life  Is,  I  know  not  » »  » 
omitted  bi  ail  editions  of  Johnson's  Works.    It  might  in  ii* 
restored.    See  Gntl.  JtfiV.,  vol.  S3,  p.  55.  —  Caoas a. 

3  Hawliins,  who  lived  much  with  Johnwm  about  thiftperi—t 
attributes  the  breach  between  him  and  Lord  Cbestrrn«*M  t  •! 
the  offence  taken  by  Johnson  at  being  kept  waiting  dun  i  i| 
visit  of  Gibber's  I   and  Johnson  himself.  In  his  celebt.;    II 
letter,  seems  to  give  colour  to  this  latter  opinion.    H«  ».i«  • 
**  It  is  seven  years  since  I  wmited  As  ffomr  oftter  rmm»,  or  «    . 
rrpuUedfivm  your  door  "    These  eaprtaaions  crrtahii%  t*>  - 
colour  to  **  the  long  current  and  Unplleitly  adopted  fft4>r>    ' 
as  told  bv  Hawkins,  and  sanctioned  by  Lord  Lyttrltoo.     tii 
all  this  affair,  Jolmson's  account,  as  given  by  Boswell.  I»  • 
volvcd  in  inconsistencies,  which  seen  to  prove  that  hu  prw. 
or  his  waywardness,  had  taken  oflknoe  at  what  be  after*  *t  -  < 
felt,  in  his  own  heart,  to  be  do  adequate  cause  of  anim  t.* 
—  CaoaKB. 
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ation  of  the  work:  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
thftt  thej  oontiun  some  studied  compliments, 
90  finely  turned,  that  if  there  had  been  no 
prcTioiu  offence,  it  is  probable  that  Johnson 
would  have  been  highly  delighted.  Praise,  in 
general,  was  pleasing  to  him;  but  by  praise 
from  a  man  of  rank  and  elegant  accomplish- 
ments, he  was  peculiarly  gratified.  His  Lrord- 
ship  says, 

"  I  think  the  public  in  general,  and  the  republic 
of  letters  in  particular,  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr. 
JohDMMi  for  having  undertaken  and  executed  so 
pat  and  desirable  a  work.  Perfection  is  not  to 
be  eipected  from  man ;  but  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
theTarious  works  of  Johnson  already  published,  we 
'  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  be  will  bring  this 
as  near  to  perfection  as  any  man  could  do.  The 
Plan  of  it,  which  he  published  some  years  ago, 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  proof  of  it.  Nothing  can  be 
more  rationally  imagined,  or  more  accurately  and 
elegaatly  expressed.  I  therefore  recommend  the 
previous  penual  of  it  to  all  those  who  intend  to  buy 
the  Dictionary,  and  who,  I  suppose,  are  all  those 

vho  can  afford  it.*' 

"  It  must  be  owned,  that  our  language  is,  at 
preaeot,  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  hitherto,  per- 
baps,  it  may  not  have  been  the  worse  for  it.  During 
our  free  and  open  trade,  many  words  and  expres- 
sions have  been  imported,  adopted,  and  natural- 
iied  from   other  languages,  which  have  greatly 
enriched  our  own.     Let  it  still  preserve  what  real 
strength  and  beauty  it  may  have  borrowed  from 
otben ;  but  let  it  not,  like  the  Tarpeian  maid,  be 
overwbdmed  and  crushed  by  unnecessary  orna- 
ments.   The  time  for  discrimination  seems  to  be 
oov  come.      Toleration,  adoption,  and  naturalise^ 
tion  have  nm  their  length.     Good   order    and 
authority  are  now  necessary.     But  where  shall  we 
find  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  obedience  due 
to  them?    We  must  bave  recourse  to  the   old 
Roman  expedient  in  times  of  confusion,  and  choose 
a  dictator.     Upon  this  principle,  I  give  my  vote 
^  Mr.  Johnson  to  fill   that  great  and  arduous 
post    And  I  hereby  declare,  that  I  make  a  total 
surrender  of  all  my  rights  and  privileges  in  the 
Kogliah  language,  as  a  free-bom  British  subject,  to 
the  said  Mr.  Jobnson,  during  the  term  of  his  dictator- 
ship.    Nay,  more ;  I  will  not  only  obey  him  like 
an  old  Roman,  as  my  dictator,  but,  like  a  modem 
Roman,  I  will  implicitly  believe  in  him  as  my  Pope^ 
and  hold  him  to  be  infidlible  while  in  the  chair, 
but  no  longer.     More  than  this  he  cannot  well  re- 
quire ;  for,  I  presume  that  obedience  can  never  be 
eipected,  when  there  is  neither  terror  to  enforce, 

nor  interest  to  invite  it.** 

**  But  a  Grammar,  a  Dictionary,  and  a  History 
of  our  language  through  its  several  stages,  were 
«tin  wanting  at  home,  and  importunately  called  for 
ftom  abroad.     Mr.  Johnson's  labours  will  now,  I 


*  It  docs  not  appear  that  there  was  anj  thing  like  **  device** 
«r  **  0rtifU»  **  in  the  allklr —  CaoKta. 

^  Or.  Johnson  appeared  to  have  had  a  remarkable  delicacy 
vtUi  respect  to  the  circulation  of  thU  letter ;  for  Dr.  Douglas, 
btthop  of  Stllsbnry.  Informs  me,  that  having  manv  years  ago 
pTMied  him  to  be  allowed  to  read  it  to  the  second  Lord  Hard* 
wkkp,  who  vas  very  desirous  to  hear  it  (promising,  at  the 
■lie  dme,  that  no  copy  of  it  should  be  taken),  Johnson  seemed 
much  pleased  that  Itnad  attracted  the  attention  of  a  noble- 
01  such  a  respectable  diaracter ;  but  after  pausing  some 


L 


dare  say,  very  fully  supply  that  want,  and  greatly 
contribute  to  the  fiurther  spreading  of  our  language 
in  other  countries.  Iieamers  were  discouraged,  by 
finding  no  standard  to  resort  to ;  and,  consequently, 
thought  it  incapable  of  any.  They  will  now  be 
undeceived  and  encouraged.** 

This  courtly  device^  fuled  of  its  efiTect. 
Johnson,  who  thought  that  **all  was  false  and 
hollow,"  despised  the  honied  words,  and  was 
even  indignant  that  Lord  Chesterfield  should, 
for  a  moment,  imagine  that  he  could  be  the 
dupe  of  such  an  artifice.  His  expression  to 
me  concerning  Lord  Chesterfield,  upon  this 
occasion,  was,  *^Sir,  after  making  great  pro- 
fessions, he  had,  for  many  years,  taken  no 
notice  of  me ;  but  when  my  Dictionaxr  was 
coming  out,  he  fell  a  scribbling  in  *The  World* 
about  it.  Upon  which,  I  wrote  him  a  letter, 
expressed  in  civil  terms,  but  such  as  might 
show  him  that  I  did  not  mind  what  he  said  or 
wrote,  and  that  I  had  done  with  him.** 

This  is  that  celebrated  letter  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  and  about  which  curiosity 
has  been  so  long  excited,  without  being  grati- 
fied. I  for  many  years  solicited  Johnson  to 
favour  me  with  a  copy  of  it,  that  so  excellent  a 
composition  might  not  be  lost  to  posterity.  He 
delayed  from  time  to  time  to  give  it  me'; 
till  at  last,  in  1781,  when  we  were  on  a  visit  at 
Mr.  Dilley*s,  at  Southhill  in  Bedfordshire,  he 
was  pleased  to  dictate  it  to  me  from  memory. 
He^  afterwards  found  among  his  papers  a  copy 
of  it,^  which  he  had  dictated  to  Mr.  Baretti, 
with  its  title  and  corrections,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. This  he  gave  to  Mr.  Langton;  adding, 
that  if  it  were  to  come  into  print,  he  wished  it 
to  be  from  that  copy.  By  Mr.  Langton*s  kind- 
ness, I  am  enabled  to  enrich  my  work  with  a 
perfect  transcript  of  what  the  world  has  so 
eagerly  desired  to  see. 

TO  THE  EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD. 

*       "February?.  17S5. 

**  Mv  Loais  —  I  have  been  lately  informed,  by 
the  proprietor  of  *  The  World,'  that  two  papers,  in 
which  my  Dictionary  is  recommended  to  the  public, 
were  written  by  your  lordship.  To  be  so  dis- 
tingulshed,  is  an  honour,  which,  being  very  little 
accustomed  to  favours  from  the  great,  I  know  not 
well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms  to  acknow- 
ledge. 

**  When,  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I 
first  visited  your  lordship,  I  was  overpowered,  like 
the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  enchantment  of  your 
address,  and  could  not  forbear  to  wish  that  I  might 
boast  myself  Le  vainqueur  du  vainqKeur  de  la  terre*; 


time,  declined  to  comply  with  the  request,  saying,  with  a 
smile,  "  No,  Sir ;  1  have  nurt  the  dog  too  much  alrMdy ; "  or 
words  to  that  purpose.  —  Boswill.  This  admission  (avoars 
my  opinion  that  Johnson,  when  the  first  einillitlon  of  temper 

had  subsided,  felt  that  he  had  been  unreasonably  violent 

CaoKsa. 

'  No  very  moderate  expectation  for  "a  retired  Ktd  uncourtly 
scholar."  Johnson's  personal  manners  and  habits,  even  at  a 
later  and  more  polished  period  of  his  life,  would  probably  not 
have  been  much  to  Lord  Chesterfield's  taste ;  but  it  must  be 
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<—  that  1  might  obtain  that  regard  for  which  I  saw 
the  world  contending ;  but  I  found  my  attendance 
■o  little  eneoaraged,  that  neither  pride  nor  modesty 
would  suflfi»r  me  to  continue  it  When  I  bad  once 
addressed  your  lordship  in  public,  I  had  eihausted 
all  the  art  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and  uncourtly 
scholar  can  possess.  I  had  done  all  that  1  could  ; 
and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  hate  his  all  neglected, 
be  it  erer  so  little. 

^  Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  past,  since  I 
waited  in  your  outward  rooms,  or  was  repulsed 
from  your  docff ;  during  which  time  I  have  been 
pushing  on  my  work  through  difficulties,  of  which 
it  is  useleis  to  complain,  and  hare  brought  it,  at 
last,  to  the  verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of 
assistance*,  one  word  of  encoumgement,  or  one 
smile  of  favour.  Such  treatment  I  did  not  expect, 
for  1  nerer  had  a  patron  before. 

"  The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  ac- 
quainted with  Love,  and  found  him  a  native  of  the 
rocks.* 

"  Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with 
unconcern  on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the 
water,  and  when  he  has  reached  ground,  encumbers 
him  with  help  ?  The  notice  *  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it  been  early, 
had  been  kind ;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am 
indifferent,  and  cannot  ei^oy  it ;  till  I  am  solitary, 
and  cannot  impart  it*;  till  I  am  known,  and  do 
not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity 
not  to  confess  obligations  where  no  benefit  has  been 
received,  or  to  be  unwilling  that  the  public  should 
consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron,  which  Pro- 
vidence has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 


rwneinbefed.  that  Johnson's  introdocCloD  to  Lord  Chester- 
field did  not  tske  place  till  his  lordship  was  psst  IfyiHr,  and  be 
WM  Just  then  attacked  bj  a  disease  which  graduiuly  esiramged 
kim  from  mil  Moeietjf.  The  neglect  lasted.  It  is  charged, 
from  1748  to  I7M :  now,  his  private  letters  to  his  roost  Intimate 
fricods  will  prove  that  during  that  period  Lord  Chesterfield 
mar  he  excused  for  not  cultivating  Johnson's  socletj  i^e.g. 
90th  Jan.  1749.  **  My  old  disorder  In  mjr  head  hindered  me 
trttm  acknowledging  jrour  former  letters."  SOth  June,  1763. 
**  I  am  here  In  my  hermitage,  very  deaf,  and,  consequently, 
alome  ;  but  I  am  Ifsf  de/ecUd  Ikam  mo$l  peopU  im  m/f  tHuO' 
Inns  tnwM  be."  10th  Oct.  1758.  **  I  belong  no  morr  to 
•octal  life."  IGth  Nov.  17S3.  "  I  know  my  place,  and  form 
my  plan  accordingly,  for  /  tirike  $oeiet$  out  qf/t."  10th  July, 
17AS.  **  My  deafness  Is  extremely  Increased,  and  dallv  in- 
creasing, and  cuts  me  wholly  qf/rom  the  §oeiet]f  qf  of%er$, 
and  my  other  complaints  deny  me  the  society  of  rovself,"  Ac. 
Arc.  Johnson,  perhaps,  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  and  imagined 
that  Lord  Chesterfield  declined  his  acquaintance  on  some 
opinion  derogatory  to  bis  personal  pretensions.  Mr.  Tyers, 
however,  suggests  a  more  precise  and  probable  ground  for 
Johnson's  animosity  than  Boswell  gives,  bj  hinting  that 
Johnson  expected  some  peemUmty  attitUmce  from  Lord 
Chesterfield.  He  says,  ^*  It  diies  not  appear  that  Lord 
Chesterfield  showed  any  tubrtantial  proofs  of  approbation  to 
our  phlloloser.  A  small  present  Johnson  would  have  f!i»> 
dalned,  anHhe  was  not  of  a  temper  to  put  up  with  the  qffhml 
of  a  dUappomtmaU.  He  rettnged  hlmseli  In  a  letter  to  his 
lordship  written  with  great  acrimony.  Lord  Chesterfield 
Indeed  commends  and  recommeiMls  Mr.  Johnson's  Dictionary 
in  two  or  three  numtiers  of*  The  World : '  but  *  not  tponu 
alone  please  him.*  **     Biog.  Sietck,  p.  7.  —  Caoasa. 

>  The  following  note  Is  subjoined  by  Mr.  Langtoo :  —  **  Dr. 
Johnson,  when  be  gave  me  this  copy  of  his  letter,  desired 
that  1  would  annex  to  It  his  information  to  me,  that  whereas 
U  is  said  In  the  letter  that  *  no  assistance  has  been  received,' 
he  did  once  receive  from  Lord  Chesterfield  the  sum  of  ten 
pounds  (  but  as  that  was  so  Inconsiderable  a  sum.  he  thought 
the  roentloQ  of  It  coidd  notproperly  find  a  place  In  a  letter  of 
the  kind  that  this  was.**—  DoawBLi.. 

Bui  this  surely  Is  an  onsaUsfsctory  exoise ;  for  the  sum, 

^^"Hmsiderable,  was  one  which  Johnson  tells  us, 

thead,  then  a  fluhionable  poet,  received  for  a 

%  as  much  as  Johnson  himself  had  received 

uf  his  best  poetical  production ;  and  when 

)  years  after,  gave  blm  tlie  same  sum  for 


'*  Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  fiv  with  so 
little  obligation  to  any  fiivourer  of  learning,  I  shall 
not  be  disappointed  though  I  should  conclude  it, 
if  leas  be  possible,  with  less ;  for  I  have  been  long 
wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I  once 
boasted  myself  with  so  much  exultation.  My 
Lord,  your  lordship's  most  humble,  most  obedient 
servant,  Sam.  Johmsoii.*** 

"  While  this  was  the  talk  of  the  town  (says 
Dr.  Adams  in  a  letter  to  me),  I  happened  to 
visit  Dr.  Warburton,  who,  finding  tnat  I  was 
acquainted  with  Johnson,  desired  me  earnestly 
to  carry  his  compliments  to  him,  and  to  tell  him, 
that  he  honoured  him  for  his  manly  behaviour 
in  rejecting  these  condescensions  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfidd,  and  for  resenting  the  treatment  he 
had  received  from  him  with  a  proper  spirit. 
Johnson  was  visibly  pleased  with  this  coninli- 
ment,  for  he  had  always  a  high  opinion  of  \V  ar- 
borton.**^  Indeed,  the  force  of  mind  whir-h 
appeared  in  this  letter,  was  congenial  with  that 
which  Warburton  himself  amply  possessed. 

There  is  a  carious  minute  circumstance  which 
struck  me,  in  comparing  the  various  editions 
of  Johnson*8  Imitations  of  JavenaL  In  the 
tenth  Satire  one  of  the  couplets  npon  the  va- 
nity of  wishes  even  for  literary  distinction 
•toodthiu:— 


^  Yet  think  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail. 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  parrdt  and  the  jail.** 

But  after  experiencing  the  uneasiness  which 


revising  a  work  of  hit,  JohoaoD  said  the  Doctor  ** 
gemerotu  :  for  ten  gnincas  was  to  me,  at  that  time,  a  great 
sum,*'  (see  posi,  JTM) ;  and,  as  I  suppose  It  was  given  «  hf^i 
the  **Plan**  was  submitted  to  Lord  Cbestarficld,  It  re^ilv 
was  a  not  lUiberal  return.  At  all  events,  when  John»<ni 
alleged  against  blm  such  a  trifle  as  the  tooMag  As  kis  ami*  - 
room,  he  ought  not  to  have  omitted  the  pecuniary  ot»Ugat  on. 
even  If  It  had  been  more  Inoonsldarable —  Caoan. 

*  I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  obfect,nor  InrtefNt  the  meaning. 
of  this  allusion.  —  Caoxia. 

>  The  notice  could  not,  for  any  useful  purpose,  have  been 
earlier.  Johnson  may  have  felt,  as  Mr.  Tyers  Intimates,  th.u 
some  other  kind  of  notice  was  not  taken,  Imt  **  Ike  motiee  A'j 
bnddUp  teas  pleased  to  take  "  was  peculiarly  well  ttaned,  and 
comid  not  have  come  sooner.  —  Caoaaa. 

*  In  this  passage  Dr,  Johnson  evidently  alludes  to  the  )<>•< 
<A  his  wife.  We  find  the  same  trader  recollection  recurr-.r^ 
to  his  mind  upon  Innumerable  oocadoos  ;  and,  perhaps,  uo 
man  ever  more  forcibly  felt  the  truth  of  the  aoitiroent  »•> 
elegantly  expressed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Makne,  In  hU  prw- 
logue  to  Mr.  Jephson's  tragedy  of**  Julia:  **  _ 

**  Vain  —  wealth,  and  fame,  and  fortune's  foeterlog  care. 
If  no  fond  breast  the  splendid  blessings  share ; 
And,  each  day's  bustling  pageantry  once  past. 
There,  only  thera,  our  bliss  Is  found  at  last.**— >Basw  a.t . 

*  Upon  comparing  this  copy  with  that  whida  Dr.  Johi^toD 
dictated  to  me  from  rccoUeraon,  the  variations  are  tuand  u* 
be  so  slight,  thai  this  must  be  added  to  Che  many  ether  pm>'« 
which  he  nve  of  the  wooderftil  extent  and  aecurary  of  K-* 
memory.  To  gratifr  the  curious  in  compoairion,  I  have  tt«  • 
posited  both  the  copies  In  the  Brltiah  Museum.  — Boa^BJ.L 

*  Soon  after  Rdwards's  **  Canoas  of  Criticism  **  came  •>ut, 
Johnson  was  dlnina  at  Tonsoo  the  bookseller's,  with  ll.ii  • 
roan  the  painter  and  some  more  ocanpaay.  Haymaa  rrUtrJ 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  the  oonversatioa  having  tu(D«^< 
upon  Edwards's  iiook,  the  gentlemen  praised  11  rottch.  mi*4 
Johnson  allowed  its  merit.  But  when  they  went  ftifthrr,  af»i 
appeared  to  put  that  author  upon  a  level  with  Warliurt.-i  . 
**  Nay,  (said  Johnson)  he  has  given  him  soe»e  smart  hits  iti 
be  sure ;  but  there  Is  no  proportion  between  the  two  m«n  . 
they  must  not  be  named  together.  A  fly,  Sir,  ssay  stint;  » 
stately  hone  and  make  him  wince  (  but  one  b  but  an  inhr<t 
and  the  other  is  a  hone  still." -.  Boswaix.  See  the  d->>- 
passage  In  his  preface  to  Shakspaars  on  Warbitrtoii  and  Kn 
antagooists.—  F.  CvaitiffoaAM. 
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Lord  Chesterfield's  fallacious  patronage  made 
liim  feel,  he  dismissed  the  word  garret  from 
the  sad  group,  and  in  all  the  subsequent 
editions  the  line  stands 

**  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  JPatroH^  and  the  jail/* 

That  Lord  Chesterfield  must  have  been 
mortified  hj  the  loftj  contempt,  and  polite,  ^ret 
keen,  satire  with  which  Johnson  exhibited  mm 
to  himself  in  this  letter,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt.  He,  however,  with  that  glossy  duplicity 
which  was  his  constant  study,  affected  to  be 
quite  unconcerned.  Dr.  Adams  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Robert  Dodsley  that  he  was  sorry  Johnson 
had  written  his  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield. 
Dodsley,  wiUi  the  true  feelings  of  trade,  said 
^he  was  very  sorry  too;  for  that  he  had  a 
property  in  the  Dictionary,  to  which  his  lord- 
:  ship's  patronage  might  hAve  been  of  conse- 
quence.** He  then  told  Dr.  Adams,  that  Lord 
Chestn^dd  had  shown  him  the  letter.  **I 
should  have  imagined  (replied  Dr.  Adams) 
that  Lord  Chesterfield  would  have  concealed 
it"— «Poh!  (said  Dodsley),  do  you  think  a 
letter  from  Johnson  could  hurt  Lord  Chester- 
field ?  Not  at  all,  sir.  It  lay  upon  his  table, 
where  any  body  might  see  it.  He  read  it  to 
me;  said,  'This  man  has  great  powers,*  pointed 
out  the  severest  passages,  and  observed  how 
well  they  were  expressed."  This  air  of  in- 
difference, which  imposed  upon  the  worthy 
Dodsl^,  was  certainly  nothing  but  a  specimen 
of  that  dissimulation  which  Lord  Chesterfield 
inculcated  as  one  of  the  most  essential  lessons 
for  the  conduct  of  life.*  His  lordship  en- 
deavoured to  justify  himself  to  Dodslev  from 
the  charges  brought  against  him  by  Johnson ; 
but  we  may  ju<^e  from  the  flimsiness  of  his 
i  defence,  from  his  having  excused  his  neglect 
I  of  Johnson,  by  saying,  that  *'he  had  heard  he 
I  had  changed  his  lo&ings,  and  did  not  know 
where  he  lived;"  as  if  there  could  have  been 
the  smallest  difficulty  to  inform  himself  of  that 
circumstance,  by  inquiring  in  the  literary  circle 


*  Why  ?  If,  M  m^  have  been  the  caie.  Lord  Cheiterfleld 
Mt  that  Johuoo  vai  ni^Jait  towards  him,  he  would  not  have 
been  mortifled  ^llnyaqve  la  viriti  qui  bUue.  Br  Mr. 
Boiveiri  own  cooreuloo,  ft  appeara  that  Johnson  did  not 
five  copies  of  this  letter ;  that  lor  many  years  Boswell  had 
in  vahi  solictted  him  to  do  so,  and  that  he,  alter  the  lapse  of 
tvnitf  years,  did  so  reluctantly.  With  all  these  admissions, 
how  can  Mr.  Boawell  attribute  to  any  thing  but  the  magna- 
fihaity  (if  I  may  so  say)  of  good  taste  and  eonscious  rectitude, 
Lard  Cbesterflekl*s  exposure  of  a  letter  which  the  relent- 
iaa,  if  not  repenting,  author  was  so  willing  to  bury  in  ob- 
lmi»?--CaoKiK. 

>  This,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  aflUr.  seems  discoloured  by 
prejudice.  Lord  Chesterfield  made  no  tMack  on  Johnson, 
vbo  certainly  afOted  on  the  offensive,  and  not  the  defensive. 
—  Clonal. 

>  That  coUeeCion  of  Letters  cannot  be  vindicated  from  the 
lerjoos  charge  of  encouraging,  in  some  passages,  one  of  the 
tloa  most  destructive  to  the  good  order  and  comfort  of  so- 
ciety, which  his  lordship  represents  as  mere  fashionable 
saUsttOv ;  and,  In'others,  of  inculcating  the  base  practice  of 
diMiofiaiatioo.  and  recommending,  with  disproportionate  9n- 
lifty.  a  perpetual  attention  to  exlemal  elennce  of  manners. 
Bqt  U  moat,  at  the  same  time,  be  allowed,  that  they  contain 
nuy  good  precepts  of  conduct,  and  much  genuine  informa- 
tion npon  life  and  manners,  verv  happily  expressed ;  and 
ttiat  there  was  considerable  merit  in  paying  so  much  atten- 


with  which  his  lordship  was  well  acquainted, 
and  was,  indeed,  himself,  one  of  its  ornaments. 

Dr.  Adams  expostulated  with  Johnson,  and 
suggested,  that  nis  not  beins;  admitted  when 
he  called  on  him,  was  probably  not  to  be  im- 
puted to  Lord  Chesterfield;  for  his  lordship 
had  declared  to  Dodsley,  that  ^*he  would  have 
turned  off  the  best  servant  he  ever  had,  if  he 
had  known  that  he  denied  him  to  a  man  who 
would  have  been  always  more  than  welcome;  ** 
and  in  confirmation  of  this,  he  insisted  on  Lord 
Chesterfield's  general  affability  and  easiness  of 
access,  especitfiy  to  literary  men.  *^  Sir,  (said 
Johnson)  that  is  not  Lord  Chesterfield ;  he  is 
the  proudest  man  this  day  existing."  —  "No, 
(said  Dr.  Adams)  there  is  one  person,  at  least, 
as  proud;  I  think,  by  your  own  account,  you 
are  the  prouder  man  of  the  two." —  "But  mine 
(replied  Johnson  instantly)  was  defensive 
pride."  This,  as  Dr.  Adams  well  observed, 
was  one  of  those  happy  turns  '  for  which  he 
was  so  remarkably  ready. 

Johnson  having  now  explicitly  avowed  his 
opinion  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  did  not  refrain 
from  expressing  himself  concerning  that  noble- 
man with  pointed  freedom:  "This  man,  (said 
he)  I  thought,  had  been  a  lord  among  wits: 
but,  I  find,  he  is  only  a  wit  among  lords  I  ** 
And  when  his  Letters  to  his  natural  son  were 
published,  he  observed,  that  "  they  teach  the 
morals  of  a  whore,  and  the  manners  of  a  dancing 
master."  * 

The  character  of  a  "respectable  Hottentot," 
in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  has  been  gene- 
rally understood  to  be  meant  for  Johnson,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was.  But  I  remember 
when  the  Literary  Property  of  those  letters 
was  contested  in  the  court  of  session  in  Scot- 
land, and  Mr.  Henry  Dundas^,  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  proprietors,  read  this  charac- 
ter as  an  exhibition  of  Johnson,  Sir  David 
Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes,  one  of  the  judges, 
maintained,  with  some  warmth,  that  it  was  not 
intended  as  a  portrait  of  Johnson,  but  of  a 


tlon  to  tlie  improvement  of  one  who  was  dependent  upon  his 
lordship's  protection :  it  has,  protiably,  been  exceeded  in  no 
instance  by  the  most  exemplary  parent :  and  though  I  can 
by  no  means  approve  of  confounding  the  distinction  between 
lawAil  and  illicit  offspring,  which  is,  in  effect.  Insulting  the 
civil  establishment  of  our  country,  to  look  no  higher  ;  I  can- 
not help  thinking  it  laudable  to  be  kindly  attentive  to  those, 
of  whose  existence  we  have,  in  any  way,  been  the  cause. 
Ifr.  Stanhope's  character  has  been  unjustly  represented  as 
diametrically  opposite  to  what  Lord  Chesterflela  wished  him 
to  be.  He  has  been  called  dull,  gross,  and  awkward :  but  I 
knew  htm  at  Dresden,  when  he  was  envoy  to  that  court ;  and 
though  he  could  not  boast  of  the  graces,  he  was,  in  truth,  a 
sensible,  civil,  well-behaved  man.  —  Boswbll. 

In  Judging  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  it  should  be  re- 
collected that  they  were  never  intended  for  publication,  and 
were  written  only  to  meet  a  private,  particular,  and  somewhat 
extraordinary  case :  and  that  it  is  hard  that  Lord  Chester- 
field should  be  held  responsible  for  a  pubUcation  which  he 
never  could  have  anticipated  ~  but  see  (post,  May^  1776.) 
Johnson's  more  favourable  and  Just  opinion  of  these  letters, 
which,  tMting  their  lax  morality  —  not  to  be  palliated  even  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written  — 
are,  I  will  venture  to  say,  masterpieces  of  good  taste,  good 
writing,  and  good  sense — Cbokbr,  184G. 

4  Afterwards  Viscount  Melville.      He  died   in    1811.— 
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late  noble  lord'  distinguished  for  abstruse 
sdcnce.  I  have  heard  Johnson  himself  talk  of 
the  character,  and  say  that  it  was  meant  for 
George  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  which  I  could  by 
no  means  agree;  for  his  lordship  had  nothing 
of  that  violence  which  is  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  composition.  Finding  that  my  illus- 
trious friend  could  bear  to  have  it  supposed 
that  it  might  be  meant  for  him,  I  said,  laugh- 
ingly, that  there  was  one  trait  which  unques- 
tionably did  not  belong  to  him;  ^'he  throws 
his  meat  anywhere  but  down  his  throat." — 
"  Sir,  (said  he)  Lord  Chesterfield  never  saw 
me  eat  in  his  life/* ' 

On  the  6th  of  March  came  out  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  works,  published  by  Mr.  David  Mallet. 
The  wild  and  pernicious  ravings  under  the 
name  of  "  Philosophy,"  which  were  thus  ushered 
into  the  world,  gave  great  offence  to  all  well- 
principled  men.  Johnson,  hearing  of  their 
tendency  ^  which  nobody  disputed,  was 
roused  with  a  just  indignation,  and  pronounced 
this  memorable  sentence^  upon  the  noble 
author  and  his  editor: — "  Sir,  he  was  a  scoundrel, 
and  a  coward :  a  scoundrel  for  charging  a 
blunderbuss  against  religion  and  monuity;  a 
coward,  because  he  had  not  resolution  to  fire  it 
oflf  himself,  but  left  half-a-crown  to  a  beggarly 
Scotchman,  to  draw  the  trigger  after  his 
death !  "  ^  Garrick,  who,  I  can  attest  from 
my  own  knowledge,  had  his  mind  seasoned 
with  pious  reverence,  and  sincerely  disapproved 
of  the  infidel  writings  of  several  whom  in  the 
course  of  his  almost  universal  gay  intercourse 
with  men  of  eminence  he  treated  with  external 
civility,  distinguished  himself  upon  this  oc- 
casion. Mr.  Telham  having  died  on  the  very 
day  on  which  Lord  Bolingbroke*s  works  came 
out,  he  wrote  an  elegant  Ode  on  his  death, 
beginning 

'*  I>ct  others  hail  the  rising  sun, 
I  bow  to  tliat  whose  course  is  run  ; " 

in  which  is  the  following  stanza : — 

"  Tlie  same  sad  morn,  to  Church  and  State 
(So  for  our  sins  't  was  fix'd  by  Fate) 

A  double  stroke  was  given  ; 
Black  as  the  whirlwinds  of  the  North, 
St  John*s  fell  genius  issued  forth, 

And  Pelham's  fled  to  beaTcn.** 


I  Probablf  GM>rge,  second  Earl  of  Maccleifield,  who  pab- 
lUhed,  In  1751,  a  learned  pamphlet  on  the  alteration  oi  the 
ityle.and  was.  in  17»3.  elected  President  of  the  Royal  So. 
cietjr.  Lord  MaccletOeld't  manner  wa.s  no  doubt,  awkward 
and  einbarratMKi.  but  little  elte  in  hii  character  resembles 
that  of  the  "  respectable  Hottentot/*  which  much  more  pro- 
bably was,  as  the  world  supposed,  intended  for  Johnson.  ~> 
CaoKRa. 

'  N(>r  did  we  —  and  Tet  we  know  that  Lord  Cbeiterfield's 
pirturf,  if  meant  Tor  Johnson,  was  not  overcharged ;  for  what 
brtweeu  his  blindness,  his  nerrousness,  and  his  eagerness,  all 
his  friendii  deter ibt*  his  mode  of  eating  to  have  been  some- 
thing worse  than  awkward.  See  post,  August  6th,  1763.  ~ 
CaoKKt. 

3  See  pott,  March.  17110.  where  Johnson  admits  that  he  bad 
not  read  this  book.—  CioKsa. 

*  It  was  the  first  remarkable  phrase  which  Mr.  Murphy 
ever  heard  him  utter.  —  CaoKia. 

*  Millet's  wife,  a  foolish  and  conceited  woman,  one  even- 
ing introduced  herself  to  David   Hume,  at  an  assembly. 


Johnson  this  year  found  an  interval  of  lei- 
sure to  make  an  excursion  to  Oxford,  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  the  libraries  there.  Of 
this,  and  of  many  mteresting  circumstanc4.':> 
concerning  him,  during  a  part  of  his  life  when 
he  convened  but  little  with  the  world,  I  am 
enabled  to  give  a  particular  account,  by  the 
liberal  communications  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas 
Warton,  who  obligingly  furnished  me  with 
several  of  our  common  friend^s  letters,  whirh 
he  illustrated  with  notes.  These  I  shall  insert 
in  their  proper  places. 

JOHNSON   TO  THOMAS  WARTON. 

**  London,  July  16. 1751. 
<*  Sir,  ~-  It  is  but  an  ill  return  for  the  book  with 
which  you  were  pleased  to  favour  me ',  to  have  de- 
layed my  thanks  for  it  till  now.  I  am  too  apt  to 
be  negligent;  but  I  can  never  deliberately  &how 
my  disrespect  to  a  man  of  your  character ;  and  I 
now  pay  you  a  very  honest  acknowledgment,  for 
the  advancement  of  the  literature  of  our  native 
country.  You  have  shown  to  all»  who  shall  here- 
after attempt  the  study  of  our  ancient  authors,  the 
way  to  success ;  by  directing  them  to  the  peruval 
of  the  books  which  those  authors  had  read.  Of  this 
method,  Hughes',  and  men  much  greater  than 
Hughes  seem  never  to  have  thought.  The  rea«iun 
why  the  authors,  which  are  yet  read,  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  are  so  little  imderstood,  is,  that  tliey  are 
read  alone ;  and  no  help  is  borrowed  from  tbow 
who  lived  with  them,  or  before  them.  Some  part 
of  this  ignorance  I  hope  to  remove  by  my  bouk, 
[the  Dictionary,]  which  now  draws  towards  its 
end ;  but  which  I  cannot  finish  to  my  mind,  with- 
out visiting  the  libraries  of  Oxford,  which  I  there- 
fore hope  to  see  in  about  a  fortnight.  *  I  kn<iw 
not  how  long  I  shall  stay,  or  where  I  shall  lodgi- ; 
but  shall  be  sure  to  look  for  you  at  my  arrival,  and 
we  shall  easily  settle  the  rest.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your 
most  obedient,  &c.  Sam.  Johmsos*." 

Of  his  conversation  while  at  Oxford  at  tliis 
time,  Mr.  Warton  preserved  and  communicated 
to  me  the  following  memorial,  which,  thoui^h 
not  written  with  3l  the  care  and  attentit»n 
which  that  learned  and  elegant  writer  bestow  e<  I 
on  those  compositions  which  he  intended  for 
the  public  eye,  is  so  happily  expressed  in  an 
easy  style,  that  I  should  injure  it  by  any  alter- 
ation. 


saving,  *•  We  deists.  Mr.  Home,  should  know  one  another  " 
Hume  was  exceedingly  displeased  and  dUconoertc«l.  a.  •! 
replied.  "  Madam,  1  am  no  deUt ;  I  do  not  so  g^  mytelf.  n«  . 
ther  do  I  desire  to  be  known  by  that  appellation.'*  —tian*,,  § 
L(feqfLortiCkmrtemomi,^oll.p.m,  Boawell  himself  tr  * 
the  same  story  In  his  Hinioekomdrtae.  This  faB(*utAt>  . 
would,  even  on  mere  worldly  froundf,beverydlsagT««abU  (  . 
Hume;  for  I  have  In  my  posaesslon  proof  that  when  I^t.i 
Hertford  (whose  private  secretary,  in  hisembauy  to  R»n«. 
Hume  had  been)  was  appointed  Ix>rd  Uentenant  of  lr<>l«n  :. 
bis  lordship  declined  continuing  him  In  the  same  char  at  t  r. 
alleging  as  a  reason  the  dlssatisGwtlon  that  It  would  exoic  •  u 
account  of  Hume's  antl-reilgfous  principles.  —  Ciiokm. 

*  Observations  on  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  the  flru  e«Siti..:i 
of  which  was  now  nohlishod.  —  WaSton. 

7  Hughes  published  an  edition  of  SpensAr Wabtov 

**  He  came  to  Oxford  within  a  fortnight,  and  tt«ynl  ah<»  t 
five  weeks.  He  lodged  at  Kettel  Hall.  —  Wartom.  Hit 
during  his  visit,  he  collected  nothtag  In  the  Ubrarles  i.r 
his  Dictionary.  ~  Maloms. 
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«When  Johnson  came  to  Oxford  in  1754,  the 
hmg  nwition  was  beginning,  and  most  people  were 
leaving  the  place.  This  was  the  first  time  of  his 
being  there,  afler  quitting  the  University.  The 
next  morning  after  his  arrival,  he  wished  to  see  his 
old  college,  Pembroke.  I  went  with  him.  He  was 
highly  pieced  to  find  all  the  college-servants  which 
be  had  left  there  still  remaining,  particularly  a 
ury  old  butler ;  and  expressed  great  satisfaction  at 
being  reoo;^ised  by  them,  and  conversed  with 
them  fitmiliarly.  He  waited  on  the  master.  Dr. 
Raddifie,  who  received  him  very  coldly.  Johnson 
at  least  expected  that  the  master  would  order  a 
copy  of  his  Dictionary,  now  near  publication ;  but 
the  master  did  not  choose  to  talk  on  the  subject, 
never  asked  Johnson  to  dine,  nor  even  to  visit  him, 
while  he  staid  at  Oxford.  After  we  had  left  the 
lodgings,  Johnson  said  to  me,  '  There  lives  a  man, 
vho  lives  by  the  revenues  of  literature,  and  will 
not  move  a  finger  to  support  it.  '  If  I  come  to 
lire  at  Oxford,  I  shall  take  up  my  abode  at 
Trinity.'*  We  then  called  on  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Meeke,  one  of  the  fellows,  and  of  Johnson's  stand- 
ing. Here  was  a  most  cordial  greeting  on  both 
sides.  On  leaving  him,  Johnson  said,  *  I  used  to 
think  Meeke  bad  excellent  parts,  when  we  were 
boys  together  at  the  college :  but,  alas  1 

*  Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom  1*^- 

"*!  remember,  at  the  classical  lecture  in  the 
Hall,  I  ecHild  not  bear  Meeke's  superiority,  and  I 
tried  to  sit  as  far  firom  him  as  I  could,  that  I  might 
not  bear  him  construe.' 

**  As  we  were  leaving  the  college,  he  said,  '  Here 
I  translated  Pope's  Messiah.  ¥/liich  do  you  think 
is  the  best  line  in  it  ?  —  My  own  favourite  is, 

*  VaUU  tavmaiieas  fundit  Saromea  nvbet.* 

I  I  told  him,  I  thought  it  a  very  sonorous  hexameter. 
1  did  not  tell  him,  it  was  not  in  the  Virgilian  style. 
He  much  regretted  that  his  first  tutor  was  d^d ; 
f'>r  whom  he  seemed  to  retain  the  greatest  regard. 
He  aid,  *  I  once  had  been  a  whole  morning  slid- 
iog  in  Christ- Church  meadows,  and  missed  his 
lecture  in  lo^gic.  After  dinner  he  sent  for  me  to 
<  bis  room.  I  expected  a  sharp  rebuke  for  my  idle- 
I  Be^s,  and  went  with  a  beating  heart.  '  When  we 
vcre  teated,  he  told  me  he  had  sent  for  me  to  drink 
a  glass  itf  wine  with  him,  and  to  tell  me,  be  was 
^  tngry  with  me  for  missing  his  lecture.  This 
*a%  in  &et,  a  most  severe  reprimand.  Some  more 
of  the  boys  were  then  sent  for,  and  we  spent  a  very 


'  Hmtc  It  lome  excuse  for  Dr.  RatclUT  (to  he  spelt  hli 
/  sol  ordertng  a  copy  of  the  book,  for  this  vbit  occurred 
•""v  or  Hght  mooch*  beiore  the  Dictionary  was  publhhed. 
Hu  perumil  Defect  of  Johnion  is  1pm  eatilj  to  he  accounted 
ftv,  aal«H  it  beur  the  foct,  that  he  wat  a  great  invaUd  ;  but 
te  ho^uMtioa  of  hi«  living  by  the  rt^venupi  of  literature, 
•H  iomg  DoChteg  for  It,  cannot,  aa  Dr.  Hall  Informed  me, 
^  joitlf  made  against  Dr.  Ratcliff;  for  he  bequeathed  to  hii 
coUegv  lOOOI.  4  per  ceots.  for  the  eitablithraent  of  an  exhi- 
ttuM)  for  the  sou  of  a  Gloucesterthire  clergyman ;  lOOQ/.  for 
uk  iapnTcneot  of  Che  college  buildings;  100/.  worth  of 
^•^•M;  and  lOOf.  for  conthigent  expenses.  The  residue  of 
^■*  pntpgnj  (except  WOL  left  for  the  repair  of  the  prebendal 
^JQU  at  Gkxioester)  be  left  to  the  old  butler  mentioned  in 
tte  tcR,  who  had  long  twcn  his  aerrant :  a  bequest  which 
i*^atn  htamelf  tanitated  in  Gavour  of  his  own  servant.  Bar- 
^r.-.Ctfliua. 

*  Mr.  Walton**  own  College.  —  Crokeb. 

'  Tliis  WM  Johnson*!  earliest  account  of  this  little  event, 


pleasant  afternoon.'  Besides  Mr.  Meeke,  tliere  was 
only  one  other  fellow  of  Pembroke  now  resident : 
from  both  of  whom  Johnson  received  the  greatest 
civilities  during  this  visit,  and  they  pressed  him 
very  much  to  have  a  room  in  the  college. 

"In  the  course  of  this  visit  Johnson  and  I 
walked  three  or  four  times  to  Ellesfield,  a  village 
beautifully  situated  about  three  miles  from  Oxford, 
to  see  Mr.  [Francis]  Wise,  Radclivian  librarian, 
with  whom  Johnson  was  much  pleased.  At  this 
place,  Mr.  Wise  had  fitted  up  a  house  and  gardens, 
in  a  singular  manner,  but  with  great  taste.  Here 
was  an  excellent  library,  particularly  a  valuable 
collection  of  books  in  Northern  literature,  with 
which  Johnson  was  often  very  busy.  One  day 
Mr.  Wise  *  read  to  us  a  dissertation  which  he  was 
preparing  for  the  press,  intitled  *  A  History  and 
Chronology  of  the  Fabulous  Ages.'  Some  old 
divinities  of  Thrace,  related  to  the  Titans,  and 
called  the  Cabiri,  made  a  very  important  part  of 
the  theory  of  this  piece  ;  and  in  conversation  after- 
wards, Mr.  Wise  talked  much  of  his  Cabiri.  As 
we  returned  to  Oxford  in  the  evening,  I  outwalked 
Johnson,  and  he  cried  out  Suffiamina,  a  Latin 
word  which  came  from  his  mouth  with  peculiar 
grace,  and  was  as  much  as  to  say,  Put  on  your  drag 
chain.  Before  we  got  home,  I  again  walked  too 
fast  for  him ;  and  he  now  cried  out,  *  Why,  you 
walk  as  if  you  were  pursued  by  all  the  Cabiri  in  a 
body.'  In  an  evening  we  frequently  took  long 
walks  from  Oxford  into  the  country,  returning  to 
supper.  Once,  in  our  way  home,  we  viewed  the 
ruins  of  the  abbeys  of  Oseney  and  Rewley,  near 
Oxford.  After  at  least  half  an  hour's  silence, 
Johnson  said,  *  I  viewed  them  with  indignation !  * 
We  had  then  a  long  conversation  on  Gothic  build- 
ings ;  and  in  talking  of  the  form  of  old  halls,  he 
said,  *  In  these  halls,  the  fire-place  was  anciently 
always  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  till  the  Whigs 
removed  it  on  one  side.'*  About  this  time  there 
had  been  an  execution  of  two  or  three  criminals  at 
Oxford  on  a  Monday.  Soon  afterwards,  one  day 
at  dinner,  I  was  saying  that  Mr.  Swinton',  the 
chaplain  of  the  gaol,  and  also  a  firequent  preacher 
before  the  university,  a  learned  man,  but  often 
thoughtless  and  absent,  preached  the  condemnation 
sermon  on  repentance,  before  the  convicts,  on  the 
preceding  day,  Sunday  ;  and  that  in  the  close  he 
told  his  audience,  that  he  should  give  them  the 
remainder  of  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject 
the  next  Lord's  Day.  Upon  which,  one  of  our 
company,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  a  plain  matter- 
of-&ct  man,  by  way  of  offering  an  apology  for  Mr. 


and  probably  the  most  accurate ;  many  years  after  this  he  told 
the  story  to  Bosweli  and  Mrs.  Piozsi,  and  made  a  parade  of 
his  having  waited  on  his  tutor,  not  with  a  **  beating  hearty**  but 
with  '*  nemchalance  and  even  huoUnce.*'  See  anU^  p.  13.  n.  4. 

«  Lately  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  at  this  time  was 
Radclivan  Librarian  at  Oxford  ;  of  considerable  learning, 
and  eminently  skilled  in  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  antiqui- 
ties. —  Warton. 

»  What  can  this  mean  ?  What  had  the  Whigs  to  do  with 
removing  the  smoky  hearths  from  the  centre  of  the  great 
halls  to  a  more  commodious  chimney  at  the  side  ?  And 
there  are  hundreds  of  very  ancient  halls  with  their  chimneys 
in  the  sides.  Johnson  was  either  Joking,  or  he  alluded  to  some 
particular  circumstances  which  Warton  omitted  to  notice.  — 
CaoKBR. 

0  The  Rev.  John  Swinton,  B.  D.,  of  Ch.  Ch.,  one  of  the 
chief  writers  of  the  Universal  History,  (conrerning  which, 
see  JMSI,  Decetnber  6.  17S4,)  died  in  1777.  aged  79.— Crokkr. 
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Swinton,  graTcly  remarked,  that  he  bad  probably 
preached  the  same  sermon  before  the  university  : 

*  Yes,  Sir  (says  Johnson),  but  the  univernty  were 
not  to  be  hanged  the  next  morning.' 

**  I  forgot  to  observe  before,  that  when  he  left 
Mr.  Meeke,   (as   I   have  told  above,)  he  added, 

*  About  the  same  time  of  life,  Meeke  was  left  be- 
hind at  Osford  to  feed  on  a  fellowship,  and  I  went 
to  London  to  get  my  living :  now.  Sir,  see  the  dif- 
ference of  our  literary  characters !  *  **  > 

The  following:  letter  was  written  by  Dr. 
Johnson  to  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Lincoln  College, 
afterwards  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  one  of  Uie 
judges  in  India': 

JOHNSON  TO  CHAMBERS. 

*«  London.  Not.  SI.  1754. 

"  Dkar  Sia,  —  The  commission  which  I  de- 
layed to  trouble  you  with  at  vour  departure,  I  am 
now  obliged  to  send  you ;  and  beg  that  you  will  be 
so  kind  as  to  carry  it  to  Mr.  Warton,  of  Trinity,  to 
whom  I  should  have  written  immediately,  but 
tKat  I  know  not  if  he  be  yet  come  back  to  Ox- 
ford. 

"  In  the  catalogue  of  MSS.  of  Gr.  Brit,  see  vol. 
i.  page  18.  MSS.  Bodl.  MAarraiuM  xv.  martjprum 
ivb  Jmliano,  auetore  J%eophylaeto, 

*<  It  is  desired  that  Mr.  Warton  will  inquire,  and 
send  word,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  transcribing 
this  manuscript. 

••  Vol.  ii.  p.  32.  Num.  1022.  58.  Coll.  Not.  — 
Commentaria  in  Acta  ApoitoL  —  Comment,  in  Septem 
Epistotaa  Cath6lica$, 

*'  He  is  desired  to  tell  what  is  the  age  of  each  of 
these  manuscripts ;  and  what  it  will  cost  to  have  a 
tranwript  of  the  two  first  pages  of  each. 

"If  Mr.  Warton  be  not  in  Oxford,  you  may  try 
if  you  can  get  it  done  by  any  body  else  ;  or  stay  till 
he  comes,  according  to  your  own  convenience.  It 
is  for  an  Italian  literato, 

**  The  answer  is  to  be  directed  to  his  Excellency 
Mr.  Zon,  Venetian  Resident,  Soho  Square. 

'*  I  hope,  dear  Sir,  that  you  do  not  regret  the 
change  of  London  for  Oxford.  Mr.  Baretti  is  well, 
and  Miss  Williams ;  and  we  shall  all  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you,  whenever  you  shall  be  so  kind  as  to 
write  to,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Saic.  Johkson.** 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which,  it  has 
been  observed,  could  not  be  obtained  for  him 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  was  now  con- 


>  Cmris  aettms  mortalia  eorda.  Poverty  wsi  the  itiiDulai 
which  made  Johnton  exert  a  genlitt  naturally.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed, more  vlgoroui  than  Meeke's,  and  be  was  now  begin- 
ntng  to  enjor  the  fame,  of  which  so  manjr  year*  of  palnftil 
di»tre»s  and  penurr  had  laid  the  fonodatlon.  Meeke  had 
lived  an  eaiy  life  of  decent  competence ;  and  on  the  whole, 
perhap*.  as  little  envied  Johnson,  as  Johnson  him:  the 
IPHidness  and  Justice  of  Providence  equalise,  to  a  degree  not 
alwafi  visible  at  first  sight,  the  bappineM  of  mankind  — nee 
wixH  nudi  quinahu  morifntqneMeitit.^C.^  IMI .  Meeke  died 
about  September,  1764.  His  death  was  followed  hj  a  curious 
Incident  Horace  Walpole,  in  one  of  his  curlositjr-honts.  In- 
tending to  visit  a  Sir  Tliomas  Reeves,  was  misdirected  to  poor 
Meeke's  parsonage,  where  he  arrived  soon  after  his  decease, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  the  house  shut  up,  and  to  t>e  told 
*'  the  gentleman  is  dead  suddenly."  He  drove  away  believing 
that  dr  Thomas  was  no  more.  See  letter  to  Montagu,  S  Oct. 
170 CaoKBK,  IM6. 

•  Sir  Robert  Chambers  was  bom  In  17S7,  at  Ntweaatle-on- 
Tyne,  and  educated  at  the  same  school  with  Lord  Stow^l 


sidered  as  an  honour  of  considerable  import- 
ance, in  order  to  grace  the  title-page  of  his 
Dictionary ;  and  his  character  in  the  literary' 
world  being  bj  this  time  deservedly  high,  his 
friends  thought  that,  if  proper  exertions  were 
made,  the  Universitj  of  Oxford  would  pay 
him  the  compliment. 


JOHNSON  TO  THOMAS  WARTON. 

"  [LoiKlon,]  Nov.  28.  ITM. 

*'  DzAR  Sir,  —  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you 
and  to  Mr.  Wise,  for  the  uncommon  care  which 
you  have  taken  of  my  interest ' ;  if  you  can  accom- 
plish your  kind  design,  I  shall  certainly  take  me  a 
little  habitation  among  you. 

*<  The  books  which  I  promised  to  Mr.  Wise,  I 
have  not  been  yet  able  to  procure :  but  I  shall  send 
him  a  Finnick  Dictionary,  the  only  copy,  perha|>s, 
in  England,  which  was  presented  me  by  a  learned 
Swede  :  but  I  keep  it  back,  that  it  may  make  a  &et 
of  my  own  books  *  of  the  new  edition,  with  which 
I  shall  accompany  it,  more  welcome.  You  will 
assure  him  of  my  gratitude. 

*'Poor  dear  Collins  *  t »  Would  a  letter  give 
him  any  pleasure  ?     I  have  a  mind  to  write. 

•*  I  am  glad  of  your  hindrance  in  your  Spenserian 
design  *,  yet  I  would  not  have  it  delayed.  Thrcv 
hours  a  day  stolen  from  sleep  and  amusement  will 
produce  it.  Let  a  Servitour  '  transcribe  the  quo- 
tations, and  interleave  them  with  references,  to 
save  time.  This  will  shorten  the  work,  and  lessen 
the  fatigue. 

*<  Can  I  do  any  thing  to  promoting  the  diploma? 
I  would  not  be  wanting  to  co-operate  with  your 
kindness ;  of  which  whatever  be  the  effect,  I  shall 
be,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obliged,  &c. 

'*  Sam.  Johnson.** 


JOHNSON  TO  THOMAS  WARTON. 

**  [LoDdoa,]  Dee.  SI.  1754. 

**  DiAB  Sia,  —  I  am  extremely  sensible  of  the 
favour  done  me,  both  by  Mr.  Wise  and  yourself. 
The  book*  cannot,  I  think,  be  printed  in  leas  than 
six  weeks,  nor  probably  so  soon ;  and  I  will  keep 
back  the  title*page  for  such  an  insertion  as  you 
seem  to  promise  me.  Be  pleased  to  let  me  know 
what  money  I  shall  send  you,  for  bearing  the  c\. 
pense  of  the  affair  [of  the  degree]  ;  and  I  will  take 
care  that  you  may  have  it  ready  at  your  hand. 


and  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Eldoo,  and  aftervard*  (tike 
them)  a  member  of  University  (ollefe.  It  was  bf  «l^tt 
lof  Chambers,  when  a  fellow  of  UnWeralty,  that  John*  <n 
became  aroualnted  with  Lord  Stowell ;  and  when  rhamiM^r* 
went  to  India,  Loid  Stowell,  as  he  exproHed  It  to  me.  "trrmrd 
to  succeed  to  hti  place  In  Johnson's  frlendfhlp.**  —  CaokiLa. 
s  In  uroctiiing  him  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  by  diploma,  at 
Oxford.  -*  Wakton. 

*  The  Rambler.— Csoxaa. 

*  Collins  (the  poet)  was  at  this  time  at  Oxford,  on  a  ttt  t 
to  Mr.  Warton ;  but  labouring  under  the  most  deploradk- 
languor  of  body,  and  d^ectlon  of  mind.  —  Wakton.  He  «  u 
the  son  of  a  hatter  In  Chichester;  bom  Id  irA  and  died 
there  ITM.  —  CsoBKS. 

*  Of  publishing  a  ▼otome  of  obserrations  cm  Spensrr.  It 
was  hindered  by  my  taking  pupils  fn  this  College.  ->  W  k%  ro«i 

'  Young  stodenu  of  the  lowest  rank  are  so  called  ■- 
Wakton. 
"  Ills  Dictionary. «-  Wartosi. 


^T.45. 
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"  I  bad  lately  the  fiivour  of  a  letter  from  your 
brother,  trith  some  account  of  poor  CoUina,  for 
vbom  I  am  much  concerned.  I  have  a  notion, 
that  by  very  great  temperance,  or  more  properly 
abstinence,  he  may  yet  recover. 

**  There  is  an  old  English  and  Latin  book  of 
pocnas  by  Barclay,  called  <•  The  Ship  of  Fools  ;*' 
at  the  end  of  which  are  a  number  of  Eglogmts^  — 
so  he  writes  it,  from  Egloga,  — which  are  probably 
the  first  in  our  language.  If  you  cannot  find  the 
book,  I  will  get  Mr.  Dodaley  to  send  it  you. 

**  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  hear  from  you 
soon,  to  know  if  the  aflfair  proceeds.  I  have  men- 
tioned it  to  none  of  my  friends,  for  fear  of  being 
laughed  at  for  my  disappointment. 

**  You  know  poor  Mr.  Dodsley  has  lost  his  wife ; 
I  betiere  he  is  much  affected.  I  hope  he  will  not 
suffer  90  much  aa  I  yet  suflfer  for  the  loss  of  mine. 

I  have  ever  since  seemed  to  myself  broken  off  from 
mankind;  a  kind  of  solitary  wanderer  in  the  wild 
of  life,  without  any  direction,  or  fixed  point  of 
view ;  a  gloomy  gaxer  on  the  world,  to  which  I 
have  little  relation.  Yet  I  would  endeavour,  by 
the  help  of  you  and  your  brother,  to  supply  the 
want  of  closer  union  by  friendship ;  and  hope  to 
have  long  the  pleasure  of  being,  dear  Sir,  most 
afieetionatdy  yours,  Sax.  Johnson." 

[JOHNSON  TO  JOSEPH  WARTON. 

**  [London.]  Dec.  24. 1754. 

**  DcAR  Sia,  —  I  am  sat  down  to  answer  your 
kind  letter,  though  I  know  not  whether  I  shall 
direct  it  so  as  that  if  may  reach  you ;  the  mis- 
carriage of  it  will  be  no  great  matter,  as  I  have 
nothing  to  send  but  thanka»  of  which  I  owe  you 
many ;  yet,  if  a  few  should  be  lost,  I  shall  amply 
find  them  in  my  own  mind ;  and  professions  of  re- 
•pect,  of  which  the  profession  will  easily  be  renewed 
while  the  respect  continues :  and  the  same  causes 
which  first  produced  can  hardly  fail  to  preserve  it. 
Pray  let  me  know,  however,  whether  my  letter 
finds  its  way  to  you. 

**  Poor  dear  Collins  I  —  Let  me  know  whether 
you  think  it  would  give  him  pleasure  if  I  should 
write  to  him.  /  have  often  been  near  his  ataUf  and 
therefore  have  it  in  great  commiseration. 

**  I  sineerely  wish  you  the  usual  pleasures  of  this 
joyous  aeaaoo,  and  more  than  the  usual  pleasures, 
thoae  of  eontemplation  on  the  g^eat  event  which 
this  lestival  commemorates.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your 
most  aflectionate  and  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sa>i.  Johnson.*'] 
—  WaciTs  Life. 


Thi»  vcrae  it  from  tht  loog<IoiC  BKuanoraoN,  a  tragedy 


br  Earffridcs.  It  li  preeerred  bf  Suidas.  —  Chablkc  Burnby. 
Thv  BesDing  Ib,  **Alat!  bmt  why  $ktmld  I  $au  ala«  ?  wf  have 
•mtm  m^ftreatke  common  lot  iff  mortality  r'  It  was  the  habl- 
tad  turlBmartoo  of  the  phUocopher  Craator.  —  Cboksr. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
1765—1758. 

Johngon  M.  A,  hy  Diploma,  —  Corrttpondenee  with 
Warton  and  the  AiUhoritiea  of  the  Univenity,  — 
Publieation    of     the     Dictionary,  —  Remarkable 

•  Definitions.  —  Abridgment  of  the  Dictionary.  — 
The  Universal  Visiter.  —  The  Literary  Maga^ 
zine.  —  Defence  of  Tea.  —  Pulpit  Discourses.  — 
Proposals  for  an  Edition  of  Shakspeare.  —  Jonas 
Hanway.  —  Soamt  Jenyns.  —  Charles  Bumey. 

In  1755  we  behold  him  to  great  advantage; 
his  de^ee  of  Master  of  Arts  conferred  upon 
him,  his  Dictionary  published,  his  correspond- 
ence animated,  his  benevolence  exercised. 

JOHNSON  TO  THOMAS  WARTON. 

**  [London,]  Feb.  1.  1755. 

**  Dkae  Sia,  —  I  wrote  to  you  some  weeks  ago, 
hut  believe  did  not  direct  accurately,  and  therefore 
know  not  whether  you  had  my  letter.  I  would, 
likewise,  write  to  your  brother,  but  know  not 
where  to  find  him.  I  now  begin  to  see  land,  after 
having  wandered,  according  to  Mr.  Warburton's 
phrase,  in  this  vast  sea  of  words.  What  reception 
I  shall  meet  with  on  the  shore,  I  know  not : 
whether  the  sound  of  bells,  and  acclamations  of  the 
people,  which  Ariosto  talks  of  in  his  last  Canto', 
or  a  general  murmur  of  dislike,  1  know  not: 
whether  1  shall  find  upon  the  coast  a  Calypso  that 
will  court,  or  a  Polypi. erne  that  will  eat  me.  But 
if  Polypheme  comes,  have  at  his  eye.  I  hope, 
however,  the  critics  will  let  me  be  at  peace ;  for 
though  I  do  not  much  fear  their  skill  and  strength, 
I  am  a  little  afraid  of  myself,  and  would  not 
willingly  feel  so  much  ilUwill  in  my  bosom  as  lite- 
rary quarrels  are  apt  to  excite. 

**  Mr.  Baretti  is  about  a  work  for  which  he  is  in 
great  want  of  Crescimbeni,  which  you  may  have 
again  when  you  please. 

**  There  is  nothing  considerable  done  or  doing 
among  us  here.  We  are  not,  perhaps,  as  innocent 
as  villagers,  but  most  of  us  seem  to  be  as  idle.  I 
hope,  however,  you  are  busy;  and  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  you  are  doing.  I  am,  dearest 
Sir,  your  humble  servant,  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

.  JOHNSON  TO  THOMAS  WARTON. 

*«  [London,]  Feb.  4. 1755. 
**  Dear  Sir,  —  I  received  your  letter  this  day, 
with  great  sense  of  the  favour  that  has  been  done 
me  ' ;  for  which  I  return  my  most  sincere  thanks : 
and  entreat  you  to  pay  to  Mr.  Wise  such  returns 
as  I  ought  to  make  for  so  much  kindness  so  little 
deserved. 


3  **  Sento  venir  per  allegrexxa,  un  tuono 

Che  fremar  r  aria,  e  rlmboinbar  lar  V  onde : 
Odo  di  squille,"  &c. 

Orlando  Furioso^  c.  xlvl.  b.  3.  —  Wrioht. 

>  Hit  degree  had  now  nast  the  luffiragei  of  the  heads  of 
coUegei ;  but  was  not  yet  finally  granted  by  the  university :  It 
was  carried  without  a  dissentient  voice.  —  Wabton. 
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*<  I  sent  Mr.  Wise  the  Lexicon,  and  afterwards 
wrote  to  him ;  but  know  not  whether  he  had  either 
the  book  or  letter.  Be  so  good  as  to  contrive  to 
inquire. 

**  But  why  does  my  dear  Mr.  Warton  tell  me 
nothing  of  himself?  Where  hangs  the  new 
▼olume  *  ?  Can  I  help  ?  Let  not  the  past  labour 
be  lost,  for  want  of  a  little  more :  but  snatch  what 
time  you  can  from  the  Hall,  and  the  pupils,  and 
the  coffee-house,  and  the  Parks',  and  complete 
your  design.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.,  • 

**  Sah.  Joumson.** 


JOHNSON  TO  THOMAS  WARTON. 

*•  [Londoii.]  Feb.  18.  I75A. 

*'  Dear  Sir,  —  I  had  a  letter  last  week  from 
Mr.  Wise,  but  have  yet  heard  nothing  from  you, 
nor  know  in  what  state  my  little  affair  stands ;  of 
which  I  beg  you  to  inform  me,  if  you  can,  to- 
morrow, by  the  return  of  the  post. 

**  Mr.  Wise  sends  me  word,  that  he  has  not  had 
the  FInnick  Lei  icon  yet,  which  I  sent  some  time 
ago ;  and  if  he  has  it  not,  you  must  inquire  after 
it.     However,  do  not  let  your  letter  stay  for  that. 

"  Your  brother,  who  is  a  better  correspondent 
than  you,  and  not  much  better,  sends  me  word, 
that  your  pupils  keep  you  in  College :  but  do 
they  keep  you  from  writing  too  ?  Let  them  at 
least  give  you  time  to  write  to,  dear  Sir,  your 
most  affectionate,  &c.,  Sam.  Johnson.*' 


JOHNSON  TO  THOMAS  WARTON. 


<i 


"  [London.]  Feb.  17U. 
Dear  Sir,  —  Dr.  King '  was  with  me  a  few 
minutes  before  your  letter ;  this,  however,  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  your  kind  intentions  to  me 
have  ever  been  frustrated.^  I  have  now  the  full 
effect  of  your  care  and  benevolence;  and  am  for 
from  thinking  it  a  slight  honour  or  a  small  advan- 
tage ;  since  it  will  put  the  enjoyment  of  your  con- 
versation more  frequently  in  the  power  of,  dear  Sir, 
your  most  obliged  and  affectionate, 

*'  Sax.  Johnson. 

**  P.S.  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  which  you  will  read ;  and,  if  you  like 
it,  seal  and  give  him.** 


As  the  public  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to 
see  the  whole  progress  of  this  well-earned 
academical  honour,  I  shall  insert  the  Chancellor 
of  Oxford*s  letter  to  the  Uniyenity,  the  di- 
ploma, and  Johnson's  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor. 


>  On  Spenser.  —  Warton. 

s  The  vAlki  near  Oxford  to  CAlted.  —  CaoRia. 

*  Principal  of  Saint  Mary  Hall,  at  Oxford.  He  brousht 
with  him  the  diploma  from  Oxford.  —  Wakton.  Dr.  Wll. 
liam  King  was  bom  In  IGMA:  entered  of  Ballol  1701  ; 
D.  C.  L..  iTIft;  and  Principal  of  Saint  Marjr  Hall  to  1710. 
In  ntl^  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the 
universUr  In  parliament,  on  the  Tory  Interest ;  bat  was  de» 
frated.  lie  was  a  wit  and  a  scholar,  and.  In  partkutar, 
celebrated  for  his  latlnltr  ;  highly  obnoxious  to  the  Hano- 
verlaii  party,  and  the  Idol  of  the  Jacobites.  It  appears  from 
his  Anecdotes  of  bis  own  Times,  published  In  lAl9.  that  he 
«u  one  of  those  Intrusted  with  tae  knowlodfe  of  the  Pr«- 


TO  THE  REV.  DR.  HUDDESFORD, 

[President  of  Trinity  College,]  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxfora ;  to  be  communicated  to  the  Heads 
of  Houses,  and  proposed  in  Coorocation. 

**  Grosvenor  Street,  Feb.  4. 1795. 

*'  Ma.  ViCE-CRANCKLLOR,  AMD  GeNTLKMIM  ; — 

"  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  formerly  of 
Pembroke  College,  having  very  eminently  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
essays,  excellently  calculated  to  form*  the  manners 
of  the  people,  and  in  which  the  cause  of  religion 
and  morality  is  every  where  maintained  by  the 
strongest  powers  of  argument  and  language;  and 
who  shortly  intends  to  publish  a  Dictionary  of  the 
English  tongue,  formed  on  a  new  plan,  and  exe- 
cuted with  the  greatest  labour  and  judgment ;  I 
persuade  myself  that  I  shall  act  agreeably  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  whole  university,  in  desiring  that 
it  may  be  proposed  in  convocation  to  confer  on 
him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  diploma,  to 
which  I  readily  give  my  consent;  and  am,  Mr. 
Vice- Chancellor,  and  Gentlemen,  your  affectionate 
friend  and  servant,  AaaAN.** 


Term.  Scd. 

Hilarii. 

175ft. 


"  DIPLOMA  MAGISTRI 
JOHNSON. 


«  CANCELLAnrUS,  MagiMtri,  et  SehohrtM 
Univerritatit  OxonknMtM  omnilmt  ad  quo9  hoe  preuns 
Mcriptum  pervenerit,  tahUem  in  Domino  tempitemam. 

"  Citm  evm  in  Jinem  gradus  aeademiei  i2  majoribn* 
nonirtB  instiiuti  fuerini,  nt  viri  ingenio  et  doctrina 
pr€tMtanie$  titulia  quoque  pnBier  eaterot  inngnirtnivr  .- 
dkmque  vir  doctissimuM  Samuel  Johnson  i  CoUtyio 
Ptmbrochienii,  icripiis  tuis  popvlamtm  mart*  la/ur- 
manlibut  dudum  literato  oirbi  innatwtrit ;  quim  et 
lingiue  patria  tnm  omemda  tnm  ttabilienda  (Lexicon 
icilieet  AngUeantan  tummo  ttwUo,  tttmmo  d  tt  jmdicio 
eongestum  propediem  editurus)  eiiam  nwM  nOKtsimam 
impendat  operam ;  Not  igitur  CaneeBariuMt  Magistri^ 
et  Scholares  antedietit  "^  virum  tte  Kterie  hwmaniori- 
bue  opHmi  meritum  diutius  inhonaratum  pnttereamus, 
in  wknni  Convoeatione  Doetontm^  Magietrarum^ 
Jtegentium,  et  non  Regeniiumj  deeimo  die  Mentis 
Februarii  Anno  Domini  MiUesimo  Septingentisimo 
Quinqnagenmo  quinto  habitdf  pretjfatmm  tirum 
Samuelem  Johnson  {e(mMpirantibna  cmmimm  tuf- 
fragiie)  Magittnan  M  ArtihuM  rewnneiammia  et  com- 
itituimut;  emmque,  virtute  prtt»eiUiM  dipkmudia^ 
tingmlie  jmribut,  privilegiii,  et  honorHntM  ad  iUmm 
gradum  qudquei  pertinentilma  fnu  et  gaudere  ju$nmus. 

"  In  eupu  rei  testimonium  ngillwn  UniKertitatia 
Oxoniensie  pratentibus  appomi  feeimnM, 

"  Datum  in  Domo  nostree  Convoeationit  dU  SO^ 
Mensit  Feb,  Anno  Dom.  pradicto, 

**  Diploma  supra  scriptum  per  RegiUrarium  lettmm 
erat,  et  ex  deereto  venerabUis  Dom^  eommuni  I'ni^ 
t€r$itatis  aigiUo  munitum,**  * 


tender's  being  In  London  In  the  latter  end  of  the  rrign  iif 
George  the  Second,  where  Dr.  King  was  Introduced  to  him 
Ills  Memoirs  say,  in  1750 ;  but  this  is  supposed  Co  be  an  rrn»r 
of  the  press  or  transcriber  for  1751.    He  died  In  17G3 — 
CaoKiR. 

*  I  suppose  Johnson  means,  that  my  kind  ittlfmiion  of  N  \n< 
the  Jlrst  to  glre  him  the  good  news  of  the  derree  brin^> 
granted  wu  frustrated  because  Dr.  King  brought  It  t>eft>rf 

my  intelligence  arrived Waston.    Dr.  King  was  u>ci«  • 

tairy  to  Lord  Arran.  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford.  ~.  Caoaca. 

*  The  original  is  in  my  possetsloo.^Boswiu..  It  now 
belongs  to  Mr.  Pocock.  —  Caoasa. 
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"  LoDdlDl,  <lo  C>L  Hut.  im. 

"VIHO        REVERENDO       [GEOIIGIO] 

HUDDESFOHD,  S.T.P.  UiiivL-fBitalUOioiii. 

coti*  Vice-CancGllBTiD  Digniwimo,  S.  P.  O. 

I  "Sam.  Joubsoh. 

'        "ISGR^TUS    ptane    rt  Hbi  el    mlhi    viJear, 

»iti  ;aaa(o  •«  gandio  uffretrial,  quoM  auptr  mihi 

Amru  (tr,  endo,  ardorr),  dicrrcil   Snufm  Acadt- 

mien,    /tfcranm,    ipto    Uam   nihil  Zm'M,    offcia, 

tignifiem  :  imgralmt   tliam,  mii  amilaUm,  qua  rir 

trnJidH,  ofKoicam  el  laudrm.  Si  qvid  tit,  iindi  rei 
tarn  gratx  aeeedat  gratia,  hoc  ip*o  viapiw  mihi  pJacrl, 
fkdd  to  trmppTE  in  ordinet  Acadrmicot  drnnd  coopta- 
^ori/alemt  famaihque 


rafTi.m 


nibat   niodii 

ti ;  tptibut  ego,  prout  vira  vmbro 


n  pntetHoJt  etl  ttbi  vet  Acadenii 


irf-rrit,  ill»m  virtati  el  lilr 


JOHNSON  TO  THOMAS  WARTON. 

"[Londoo.l  MMrrh  M.  17M. 

■>  DtA%  Sri,  —  After  I  receUed  m;  diploma,  I 

note  you  s  letur  of  thanks,  with  s  letter  to  the 

•■*  e-Chancellor,  »nd  lent  .nothcr  to   Mr.  Wise; 

hiwt  heard  from  nobody  since,  and  begin  to 

tfaiok  mjKlT  forfiotlGD.      It  ii  true,   I  sent   jou  a 

double  teller,  and  jou  may  fear  an  elpenaite  corre- 

ondeot ;  but  1  irould  hare  taken  it  kipdlji,  if  jiou 

id  returned  it  treble;  and  what  it  a  double  Utter 

a  pOy  H>jr,  that  hating  fellowihip  aitd^nis,  can 

deep  viihout  a  Modv*  in  Aia  ktadf* 

x  Dear  Mr.  Warton,  Ivl  me  bear  from  7011,  and 
lell  »e  lomeibing,  I  care  not  vhat.  (o  I  hear  it 
but  from  you.  Something.  I  will  tell  you  :  —  1 
!  to  we  mj  Dictionary  bound  and  Icllercd, 
week  ;  —  twufd  mole  tapvrlmt.  And  t  have  a 
grtM  mind  to  come  to  Oifurd  at  Easter ;  but  you 


einoui,  yet  I  shall  pau  !l  by.  I  am  very  glad 
liat  the  ViCB- Chancellor  was  pleased  with  my 
ule.      I   shall  impatiently  eipect  you  nl  London, 

I  the  winter  to  open  a  Bibliotkiqae,  and  remember, 
hat  you  are  to  substribe  a  sheet  a  year  :  let  us 
ty,  likewise,  it  we  cannot  persuade  your  brother 
3  subscribe  another.  My  book  is  now  coming  in 
mtail  oroa.  What  will  be  its  late  I  know  Dot. 
or  think  much,  because  thinking  ii 


if  those  that 


10  purpose. 
I  of  the  sreo<  vuL/ar,  and 
•  :n,Uad    it,  and  that 


*'  You  will  be  pleased  to  make  my  complimenti 
to  all  my  friends ;  and  bo  so  kind,  at  erery  idle 
hour,  ai  10  remember,  dear  ]Kr.  yours,  Ac, 

"Sam.  Johksom." 


Dr.  Adama  told  me,  that  this  Bchcmc  of  a 
"  Biblioth&gue  "  was  a,  serious  one  :  for  upon 
hb  visiting  him  one  daj,  be  found  bis  pArlour 
floor  covered  with  parcels  of  foreim  and  Kn- 
glish  literarj  joiu^als,  and  he  told  Dr.  Adams 
he  meant  to  undertake  a  Review.  "  How,  Sir, 
(said  Dr.  Adams,)  can  you  think  of  doing  it 
alone  ?  All  branches  of  knowlc<]ge  must  be 
considered  in  it.  Do  jou  know  Mathcmatlce? 
Do  jou  know  Natural  History?"  Johnson 
aoBwered.  "Why,  Sir,  I  must  do  as  well  as  I 
can.  My  chief  purpose  is  to  give  my  country- 
men a  view  of  what  is  doing  in  literature  upon 
the  continent ;  and  I  shall  have,  in  a  good 
measure,  the  choice  of  my  subject,  fur  I  shall 
select  such  books  as  I  best  understand."  Dr. 
Adams  su^^ested,  that  as  Vr.  Matv  had  just 
then  finished  his  "  Bibliothcquc  Bntnnnitjue," 
which  was  a  well-execntcd  work,  giving  fo- 
reigners an  account  of  British  publications,  he 
might,  with  great  advantage,  assume  him  ns 
an  assistant.  "  He,  (said  Jolinson)  the  little 
black  dog!  Fd  throw  hjm  into  the  Thames."* 
The  scheme,  however,  was  dropped. 

In  one  of  his  little  memonuiduin  books  I 
find  the  following  hints  for  his  intended  Review 
or  Literarj  Journal ;  "  TTie  AnriaU  of  Lile- 
rature,  foreign  a>  well  a*  domeitic.     Imitate 


aBdaMln.hlp 

el.l.«Dftl.el«1 

"iSiS^'iCh. 

hneltori 

A"s;\:y 

e  Ravlinion  be. 

detain  ]7U,aiiil 

FHe<.rand  .dn 

-;;« 

DfXS^J'.' 

■■  Thi,  himiblB 

^% 


milng  of  I 
kmnTWgf, 


Jahi|^i[erMi^ns"be*'r^'™rjlH  one  <ir*thr"ut 
Jjr.'Milj ilirf '"me, - i;iuKiia.'  ■"""'' 
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Le  Clerc  —  Bayle — Barbeyrac  Infelicity  of 
Journals  in  England.  Works  of  the  learned. 
We  cannot  take  in  all.  Sometimes  copy  from 
foreign  Journalists.    Always  tell." 

JOHNSON  TO  BIRCH. 

"  March  29. 1755. 
"  Sir,  —  I  have  sent  some  ports  of  my  Dictionary, 
such  as  vrevQ  at  hand,  for  your  inspection.  The 
fiiTour  which  I  beg  is,  that  if  you  do  not  like 
them,  you  will  say  nothing.  I  am.  Sir,  your  most 
aflectiooate  humble  servant,       Sam.  Johnson.** 


BIRCH  TO  JOHNSON. 

**  Norfulk  Street,  April  3.  1755. 
"  Sxa, —  The  part  of  your  Dictionary  which  you 
have  favoured  mc  with  the  sight  of  has  given  me 
such  an  idea  of  the  whole,  that  I  must  sincerely 
congratulate  the  public  upon  the  acquisition  of  a 
work  long  wanted,  and  now  executed  with  an  in- 
dustry, accuracy,  and  judgment,  equal  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  You  might,  perhaps,  have 
chosen  one  in  which  your  genius  would  have  ap- 
peared  to  more  advantage,  but  you  could  not  have 
fixed  upon  any  other  in  which  your  labours  would 
have  done  such  substantial  service  to  the  present 
age  and  to  posterity.  I  am  glad  that  your  health 
has  supported  the  application  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  so  vast  a  task  ;  and  can  undertake  to 
promise  you  as  one  (though  perhaps  the  only)  re- 
ward of  it,  the  approbation  and  thanks  of  every 
well-wisher  to  the  honour  of  the  English  language. 
I  am,  with  the  greatest  regard.  Sir,  your  most 
faithful  and  most  aflTcctionate  humble  servant, 

"Tuo.   BiacB.** 

Mr.  Charles  Barney,  who  has  since  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  in  the  science  of 
music,  and  obtained  a  Doctor's  degree  from 
the  University  of  Oxford,  had  been  driven 
from  the  capital  by  bad  health,  and  was  now 
residing  at  Lynne  Kegis  in  Norfolk.  He  had 
been  so  much  delighted  with  Johnson's  *^  Ram- 
bler," and  the  plan  of  his  Dictionary,  that 
when  the  great  work  was  announced  in  the 
newspapers  as  nearly  finished,  he  wrote  to 
Dr.  tJohnson,  begging  to  be  informed  when 
and  in  what  manner  his  Dictionary  would  be 
published ;  intreatin^,  if  it  should  be  by  sub- 
scription, or  he  should  have  any  books  at  his 
own  disposal,  to  be  favoured  with  six  copies 
for  himself  and  friends. 

In  answer  to  this  application.  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote  the  following  letter,  of  which  (to  use 
Dr.  Bumey*s  own  words)  "  if  it  be  remembered 
that  it  was  written  to  an  obscure  ^oung  man, 
who  at  this  time  had  not  much  distinguished 
himself  even  in  his  own  profession,  but  whose 
name  could  never  have  reached  the  author  of 
*  The  Rambler,*  the  politeness  and  urbanity 
may  be  opposed  to  some  of  the  stories  which 


I  Sir  John  Hsirkint.  p.  341.,  intertt  two  notn  as  hAviny 
patted  formerly  between  Antlrt'w  Miliar  and  Johnton,  to  the 
abotprflbct.  1  am  at«ur<Hl  Ihtt  wai  not  the  case.  In  the 
-*«-«*i*Tntal  rcmaik  U  wa*  a  pleataat  play  of  ralllfry. 


have  been  lately  circulated  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
natural  rudeness  and  ferocity.* 

JOHNSON  TO  BURNEY, 
Lynne  lUgiSf  Norfolk. 
**  Goiigfa  Square,  Fleet  Street,  April  B.  17&5. 

"  Sia,  —  If  you  imagine  that  by  delaying  my 
answer  I  intended  to  shew  any  neglect  of  the 
notice  with  which  you  have  favoured  me,  you  will 
neither  think  justly  of  yourself  nor  of  me.  Your 
civilities  were  offered  with  too  much  elegance  not 
to  engage  attention ;  and  I  have  too  much  pleasure 
in  pleasing  men  like  you,  not  to  feel  very  sensihiy 
the  distinction  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  me. 

*'  Few  consequences  of  my  endeavours  to  please* 
or  to  benefit  mankind  have  delighted  me  more  than 
your  friendship  thus  voluntarily  offered,  which  now 
I  have  it  I  hope  to  keep,  because  I  hope  to  con- 
tinue to  deserve  it 

**  I  have  no  Dictionaries  to  dispose  of  for  myself, 
but  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  direct  your  friends 
to  Mr.  Dodsley,  because  it  was  by  his  recommenda- 
tion that  I  was  employed  in  the  work. 

**  When  you  have  leisure  to  think  again  upon  me 
let  me  be  favoured  with  another  letter ;  and  another 
yet,  when  you  have  looked  into  my  Dictionary. 
If  you  find  fisults,  I  shall  endeavour  to  mend 
them ;  if  you  find  none,  I  shall  think  you  blinded 
by  kind  partiality :  but  to  have  made  you  partial 
in  his  fiivour,  will  very  much  gratify  the  ambition 
of,  Sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  ser- 
vant, Sam.  Johnson/* 

Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  bookseller  in  the  Strand, 
took  the  principal  charge  of  conducting  the 
publication  of  Johnson*s  Dictionary;  and  ns 
the  patience  of  the  proprietors  was  repeatedly 
tried  and  almost  exhausted,  by  their  expectin<jr 
that  the  work  would  be  completed  witnin  tbu 
time  which  Johnson  had  sanguinely  supposed, 
the  learned  author  was  often  goaded  to  dis- 
patch, more  especially  as  he  hwi  received  all 
the  copy-money,  by  different  drafts,  a  con- 
siderable time  before  he  had  finished  his  ta>k. 
When  the  messenger  who  carried  the  last  slui  t 
to  Millar  retumecu  Johnson  asked  him,  **  Well, 
what  did  he  say  ?"  —  Sir,  (answered  the  nu*-!- 
senger)  he  said,  *  Thank  God,  I  have  done  with 
him.' "  "  I  am  fflad  (replied  Johnson,  with  a 
smile,)  that  he  uianks  God  for  any  thin^."  * 
It  is  I'omarkable,  that  those  with  whom  John- 
son chiefly  contracted  for  his  literary  labours 
were  Scotchmen,  Mr.  Millar  and  Mr.  Strahan. 
Millar,  though  himself  no  great  judge  of  liter- 
ature, had  good  sense  enough  to  have  for  his 
friends  very  able  men  to  give  him  their  opinion 
and  advice  in  the  purchiuie  of  coprright ;  the 
conaequence  of  which  was  his  ac(juiring  a  \  t^ry 
large  fortune,  with  great  liberality.  Johnson 
said  of  him,  ^*  I  respect  Millar,  Sir ;  he  ha> 
raised  the  price  of  literature.**  The  aatue 
praise  may  be  justly  given  to  Panckoucke,  th<* 
eminent  bookseller  of  Paris.*     Mr.  Strahan'- 


To  have  dellberatelf  written  notes  la  toch  terms  would  h4t< 
l)cm  inoroie.  —  Boswrll. 

*  **  Panckoucke,"  Mjrs  the  Biographle  Unlvertcllf.    **  •< 
cooUuUoit  g^ticreuicnieDt  covert  let  sutrurt  qu*U  eni|>l.>> 
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JOHNSON  TO  MR. 

LANGTON, 

At  Lamglom,  LivobiAin. 

"Sic — It  bu  becD  long 

bserred,  that  men 

nut  HBpeet  bulu  irhieli  they 
I  hHB  not  lioce  ■toned. 

punclualily  of  co 
0  imputt  lo  nXE  t 
Ity,   ai>d  [for]  wh 

received  both  y 

Irtirri,  and   rtceived  them  w 

itb  pleuiire  prop 

tionaleto  the  ntefm  wbich  so  ihort  kh  acqusi 

oagiy  ii 


resed.  ar 
,wledge. 


1  which  1  hi 
hough  I  an, 


I  ahaid  tlia 


gratification  will  be  fai 

"  I  hatCi  indeed,  pubJisbed  my  book ',  of  which  1 

I    lug  IS  know  your  father's  judgment,  and  youri ; 

'  and  I  baTs  DOW  staid  long  enough  to  watch  its  pro- 
cm  in  the  world.  It  haa,  jou  see,  no  palrons, 
and.  1  think,  has  jet  liad  no  opponents,  except  the 
rritiea  of  the  coffee-house,  whoie  ouicric*  are  aoon 
diipened  into  the  air,  and  are  Ihougbl  on  no  more: 
frum  ibis,  therefore,  I  am  at  llbiirtj,  and  think  of 
uking  ibc  opportunity  of  this  interval  to  make  an 
cicunioD,  and  vhj  not  then  inio   Lincotnshite  ? 

d.'ar  Mr.  Langlon?  1  will  give  the  true  reason, 
iliich  1  know  you  will  approve:  —  I  have  a 
mother  more  than  eigbiy  yean  old.  who  hat 
(uuoied  the  dayi  to  the  publication  of  my  book,  in 
bopF*  oTtceiDg  me  ;  and  to  her,  if  I  can  disengage 
I    a.j»lf  h<        ■ 


■  1  knc 


lodeli 


ij  my  VI 


■teem,  I  beg  it  may  not  lessen  your  kinJneu.  I 
ave  KTj  irldoni  received  an  offer  of  IHendsbip 
'hich  1  to  eamevtly  desire  lo  cultivate  and  mature. 
tlull  rejoice  to  bear  from  you,  till  I  con  aee  you, 
Dd  wilt  He  vou  as  soon  as  I  can  j  for  when  the 
me  to  Ljebfield  is  discharged,  my 
carry  me  to  Langton.      1  shall  de- 


.lutf 


l.«hl     I 


inkle,   io  tbe  company  of  me 
iltiei  Dot  qircad  her  volumes  oi 


-  Do  not.  dear  Sir,  make  tbe  ilowneu  of  this 
mer  ■  precedent  for  delay,  or  imagine  that  I  ap- 
jnne  tbe  incivility  that  1  have  committed  ;  for  I 
lilt  known  you  enough  to  love  you,  and  sincerely 
lo  wiib  ■  further  knowledge;  and  I  assure  you, 
xn  ^ore,  that  to  live  b  a  bouse  that  contains 
iwb  a  Ctlitti  and  such  a  son,  will  be  accounted  a 
■cry  nncaminan  d^ree  of  pleasure,  bj,  dear  Sir, 
rcur  ouat  obliged  and  moat  bumble  servant, 

"  Sax,  JoHMioii." 


JOHNSON  TO  THOMAS  WARTON. 


-I  a 


■■  [Londi 


grieved  Ibat  you  should 
inmK  me  capable  of  neglecting  your  letters;  and 
beg  )ou  will  Derer  admit  any  such  suspicion  again. 
I  purpose  to  comedown  ne»t  week,  if  you  ihali  be 
there  ;  or  any  other  ffeek,  that  shall  be  more  agiee- 
ahle  to  you.      Therefore  let  me  know.      1  can  stay 


this  visit  but  a  week,  but   int 

nd  to  make  prepara- 

not  to  lose   siglil   of  tbe   Un 

Apollonius?'      Don't  let  bin 

be  forgolttn.     Some 

done,  to  keep  us  up. 

other  friends.      I  think  to  c 

me  to  Kettel-Hall.* 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  aO'ectioi 

■■  Sin.  Johnson." 

[JOHNSON  TO  RICHARDSON. 


"  Daia  Si 

,_A»  you  were  the 

me  notice  of 

wnd 

it  to  you,  with 

u  would   read. 

It  is  well,  wh 

n  men  of  learn 

busy  tbemiel' 

es  m  these  inqu 

ed,  now  comes 

too  late  for  m 

r  my  book  has 

passed  the  pre 

"IshallbegMiflbeae  >ti 

1  he.  who  toils 

in  settling  a  1 

mguage,  desire 

se  but  him  who 

Mt-^t  m>t4  V 

rfttfe.     I  am,  d 

fully  and  mos 

umble  servant. 

JOHKIOJI."] 

JOHNSON  TO  TH0MA3  WAETON. 

"D*AK  Sia,  —  It  is  strange  how  many  things 
will  happen  to  intercept  every  pleasure,  though  it 
[be]  only  that  of  two  ftlenda  meeling  together.  I 
bare  promised  myself  every  day  lo  inform  you  when 
you  might  eipect  me  at  Oifurd,  and  have  nut  been 
able  lo  fi>  a  time.      The  time,  bovever.  is,  I  think, 

Kettel-Hall,  one  of  the  first  nights  of  tbe  nvit 
week.  I  am  afraid  my  stay  wiih  you  cannot  be 
long!  but  what  is  the  inference?  We  must  en- 
deavour to  make  it  cheerful.      I  wish  your  brother 

Mr.  Wise  in  a  body.  I  hope  he  will  be  at  Uitbrd, 
or  at  his  nest  of  Britl^  and  Sa^on  antiquities.*  I 
■hall  eipect  to  see  Spenser  finished,  and  many 
other  Ihingi  begun.  Dodiley  is  gone  to  visit  the 
Dutch.  Tlic  Dictionary  sells  well,  llie  rest  of 
the  world  goes  on  as  it  c^d.  Dear  Sir.  your  most 
affectionate,  Ac,  Sam.  John&oh." 
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JOHNSON  TO  THOMAS  WARTON. 

**  [London,]  June  24. 1755. 

«  Dear  Sir,  —  To  talk  of  cominj;  to  you,  and 
not  yet  to  come,  has  an  air  of  trifling  which  I 
would  not  willingly  have  amon<r  you ;  and  which, 
I  bcliere,  you  will  not  willingly  impute  to  me, 
when  I  have  told  you,  that  since  my  promise,  two 
of  our  partners  *  are  dead,  and  that  I  was  solicited 
to  suspend  my  excursion  till  we  could  recover  from 
our  confusion.  * 

"  I  have  not  laid  aside  my  purpose ;  for  every 
day  makes  roe  more  impatient  of  staying  from  you. 
But  death,  you  know,  bears  not  supplications,  nor 
pays  any  regard  to  the  convenience  of  mortals.  I 
hope  now  to  see  you  next  week  ;  but  next  week  is 
but  another  name  for  to-morrow,  which  has  been 
noted  for  promising  and  deceiving.     I  am,  &c., 

**Saii.  Johnson.** 


JOHNSON  TO  THOMAS  WARTON. 

**  [London.]  Aug.  7.  1755. 

**  Dear  Sir, —  I  told  you  that  among  the  manu- 
scripts are  some  things  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  I  beg 
you  to  pass  an  hour  in  looking  on  them,  and  pro- 
cure a  transcript  of  the  ten  or  twenty  first  lines  of 
each,  to  be  compared  with  what  I  have ;  that  ] 
may  know  whether  they  are  yet  published.  The 
manuscripts  are  these : 

**  Catalogue  of  Bodl.  MS.  p.  122.  f.  3.  Sir 
Tliomas  More.  1.  Fall  of  angels.  2.  Creation 
and  fidl  of  numkind.  3.  Determination  of  the 
Trinity  for  the  rescue  of  mankind.  4.  Five  lectures 
of  our  Saviour's  passion.  5.  Of  the  institution  of 
the  sacrament,  three  lectures.  6.  How  to  receive 
the  blessed  body  of  our  Lord  sacramentally.  7. 
Neomenia,  the  new  moon.  8.  De  tristitia,  Uedio, 
pawnret  et  oratione  Chritti  ani€  eaptionem  tpu. 

**  Catalogue,  p.  154.  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Qm.  Whether  Roper's  ?  P.  363.  Dt  re$iffnatione 
Magni  Sigilli  in  mantts  Rtpia  per  D.  Thomam 
Morum,     Pag.  364.      Mcri  Defensio  Mori<e, 

**  If  you  procure  the  young  gentleman  in  the 
library  to  write  out  what  you  think  fit  to  be  written, 
I  will  send  to  Mr.  Prince  the  bookseller  to  pay 
him  what  you  shall  think  proper.  Be  pleased  to 
make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Wise,  and  all  my 
friends.     I  am.  Sir,  your  affectionate,  &c., 

•*  Sam.  Johnson.** 


The  Dictionary,  with  a  Grammar  and  His- 
tory of  the  English  Languaire,  beinc^  now  at 
len<rth  published,  in  two  volumes  folio  ^  the 
world  contemplated  with  wonder  so  stupendous 
a  work  achieved  by  one  man,  while  other 
countries  had  thought  such  undertakings  fit 
only  for  whole  academies.  Vast  as  his  powers 
were,  I  cannot  but  think  that  his  imagination 
deceived  him,  when  he  supposed  that  by  con- 
stant application  he  might  have  performed  the 


>  BookMllert  conremrd  In  hit  Dictionary — W4aTON. 
Mr.  Paul  KnafHoo  died  an  the  13th,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Loup- 
inan  oil  the  mth  June,  l7VV.->CaoKBa. 

s  1 1  cjunc  out  on  the  l.^th  April.  MKS  —  prtri*  C4  KW.  bouml. 
There  have  been  ftrveral  edition*  in  two  voia./o/ioand  quarto; 
and  in  IHI«.  a  iarK«>ly  aumnentcd.  but  not  proitortioniuly  imo 
prnvrd,  rdllion  wm  pul>lt4hcHl  by  Mr.  Tmld  in  four  volunoc* 
quarto.     It  li  to  be  bopinl  that.  In  any  future  edition,  on 


task  in  three  years.  Let  the  Preface  be  at- 
tentively perused,  in  which  is  given,  in  a  clear, 
strong,  and  glowing  style,  a  comprehensive, 
yet  particidar  view  of  what  he  had  done  ;  ami 
It  will  be  evident  that  the  time  he  employed 
upon  it  was  comparatively  short.  I  am  un- 
willing to  swell  my  book  with  long  quotations 
from  what  is  in  everybody's  hands,  and  I 
believe  there  are  few  prose  compositions  in  the 
English  language  that  are  read  with  more  do- 
light,  or  are  more  impressed  upon  the  memory, 
than  that  preliminary  discourse.  One  of  its 
excellencies  has  always  struck  me  with  pecu- 
liar admiration;  I  mean  the  perspicuity  with 
which  he  has  expressed  abstract  scientific  no- 
tions. As  an  instance  of  this,  I  shall  uuote  the 
following  sentence:  ''When  the  radical  i(l<'a 
branches  out  into  parallel  ramifications,  how 
can  a  consecutive  series  be  formed  of  senst^  in 
their  own  nature  collateral  ?"  '  We  have  here 
an  example  of  what  has  been  often  said,  an<l  I 
believe  with  justice,  that  there  is  for  every 
thought  a  certain  nice  adaptation  of  w(»rds 
which  none  Qther  could  equal,  and  which  wli*.  n 
a  man  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  hit,  he  has 
attained,  in  that  particular  case,  the  perfection 
of  language. 

The  extensive  reading  which  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  acctmiulation  of  authorities', 
and  which  alone  may  account  for  Johnson's  re- 
tentive mind  being  enriched  with  a  very  lar;it.' 
and  various  store  of  knowledge  and  imagery, 
must  have  occupied  several  years.  The  Pre- 
face furnishes  an  eminent  instance  of  a  double 
talent,  of  which  Johnson  was  fully  conscious. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  heard  him  say,  *'  There 
are  two  things  which  I  am  confident  I  can  <lo 
very  well :  one  is  an  introduction  to  any  lit«*- 
rary  work,  stating  what  it  is  to  contain,  and 
how  it  should  be  executed  in  the  m<jst  perfeer 
manner;  the  other  is  a  conclusion,  ^howiT^u' 
from  various  causes  why  the  execution  ha>  ii<>t 
been  equal  to  what  the  author  promised  to 
himself  and  to  the  public.** 

How  should  puny  scribblers  be  aba»hed  a:i>l 
disappointed,  wnen  they  find  him  display iu;j  a 
jMjrfect  theory  of  lexicographical  excellciu  •*, 
yet  at  the  same  time  candidly  and  mo(le^:iy 
allowing  that  he  '*had  not  saUsfied  his  ouu 
expeetations.'*  Here  was  a  fair  occasion  ti>r 
the  exercise  of  Johnson's  modesty,  wheu  lu' 
was  called  upon  to  compare  bis  own  ardiioi.x 
performance,  not  with  those  of  other  iniii- 
viduals,  (in  which  case  his  inflexible  regnnl  to 
truth  would  have  been  violated  had  he  nHVrt<-tl 
difiidence,)  but  with  speculative  perfection  ;  .i^ 
he,  who  can  outstrip  all  his  comnetitors  in  t)» 
race,  may  yet  be  sensible  of  nis  dcfioieix  \ 


Mr.  ToddU  plan,  the  a<f^iVftm«.  and  uliat  are  ealird  r^'  - 
titmt  of  Jobnion't  ohjEinal  work,  nay  be  more  riejrt)    *-  >' 
ai-curatcly  di»Uuguifthcd  Uian  they  »ere  by  Mr    TtMlil  > 
CaoKKB.  IH40. 

>  I  confeM  that  I  cannot  Join  In  Mr.  Boavetr*  oplr)i«'P  .  f* 
the  pfr$ptcuily  of  thlt  oasMfe.  I  do  not  uoderttand  it .  w*  * 
1«  there  not  aomething  like  a  cootradicilon  In  irrinft  ?  (  u\ 
paraUeis  be  accurately  said  to  bramck  out  ?  —  Cauaaa. 
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when  he  runs  agaioBt  time.  Well  might  he 
8aj«  that  *^the  English  Dictionary  was  written 
with  little  assistance  of  the  learaed;*'  for  he 
told  me,  that  the  onl^  aid  which  he  received 
was  a  paper  containmg  twenty  etymologies^ 
sent  to  nim  by  a  person  then  unluiown,  who  he 
was  afterwards  informed  was  Dr.  Pearce  \ 
fiishop  of  Rochester.  The  etymologies,  though 
thej  exhibit  learning  and  juogment,  are  not,  I 
think,  entitled  to  the  first  praise  amongst  the 
various  parts  of  this  immense  work.  Ae  de- 
finitions haye  always  appeared  to  me  such 
astonishing  proofs  of  acuteness  of  intellect  and 
precision  of  language  as  indicate  a  genius  of 
the  Ughest  rank.  This  it  is  which  marks  the 
superior  excellence  of  Johnson*sDictionary  oyer 
others  equally  or  eyen  more  yoluminous,  and 
must  haye  noade  it  a  work  of  much  greater 
mental  labour  than  mere  Lexicons,  or  iVard' 
Booksj  as  the  Dutch  call  them.  They,  who 
will  niake  the  experiment  of  trying  how  they 
can  define  a  few  words  of  whatever  nature, 
will  soon  be  satisfied  of  the  unquestionable 
I  justice  of  this  obsenration,  which  I  can  assure 
my  readers  is  founded  upon  muCh  study,  and 
upon  communication  witn  more  minds  than 
m J  own. 

A  few  of  bis  definitions  must  be  admitted  to 
be  erroneous.  Thus,  Windward  and  Leeward^ 
thooj^  directly  of  opposite  meaning,  are  de- 
fined idenddiuy  the  same  way  [^^totoard  the 
vmi**];  as  to  which  inconsiderable  specks  it 
is  enough  to  obserye,  that  his  Preface  an- 
nounces that  he  was  aware  that  there  might  be 
many  such  in  so  immense  a  work ;  nor  was  he 
at  aQ  disconcerted  when  an  instance  was 
pointed  out  to  him.*  A  lady  once  asked  him 
now  he  came  to  define  Poitem  the  knee  of  a 
horse :  instead  of  making  an  elaborate  defence, 
as  she  expected,  he  at  once  answered,  **  I^o- 
rance,  Madam,  pure  ignorance.**  His  definition 
of  Network  [any  thing  reticulated  or  decussated 


'  ZKharf  Pesroe,  born  lo  1S90,  was  the  ion  of  ■  cDitlUer 
In  Hi|fa  Holboni :  be  wu  educated  at  Trinity  CbUcge,  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  BUhop  of  Boehetter  in  17S6.  He  died 
June  «.  1774.    See  Mff.  under  19Ch  Hay.  1777.  —  Ckokbb. 

*  He  ovna  in  tale  Prenoe  the  defldeiMj  of  the  technical 
part  of  Ua  work  ;  and  be  lald,  be  should  be  much  oUlaed  te 
DC  ror  definiUona  of  muaieal  terms  for  his  next  editloD, 
wldeh  be  did  not  Uve  to  superintend.  —  BuaNir. 

*  Boivell,  probably  out  of  tenderness  to  Johnson,  did  not 
give  the  obnoxJooa  definitions  •,  which  I  bare  afforded  as  a 
aecesiary  ezpUnndon,  and  to  sare  my  readers  the  trouble 
of  huBtlnf  for  them  in  the  old-feditions ;  —  for  Mr.  Todd  has, 
aaiusdSably  aa  I  think,  obliterated  some  and  altered  others. 
-CMsn,IS4iL 

*  The  Commlasloners  of  Exdae,  being  offended  by  this  se- 
vere rsSeetloa,  consulted  Mr.  Murrar,  then  Attomey-Ge- 
aeral.  to  know  whether  redress  cocdd  be  legally  obtained.  I 
wbhed  to  hare  procured  for  my  readers  a  copy  of  the  opinion 
ebldi  lie  gKftj.  and  which  taaj  now  be  iostly  considered  aa 
Uitary :  bat  the  myaterioos  secvecrr  oToCloe,  it  seems,  wouU 
Bot  pcnnit  It.  I  am,  bowerer,  informed,  1^  renr  good  ao- 
tiMri^,  Chat  Ua  import  was,  that  the  oauage  might  be  oon- 
ridered  es  actionable  i  bat  that  It  woola  be  more  prudent  in 
tile  iMari  not  to  prosecute.  Johnson  never  made  the  smallest 
ahertfian  hi  thia  peaaafe.  We  find  he  still  retained  hla  early 
frriodioe  agabiat  exdae }  for  in  *'The  Idler,"  Mo.  65.,  there 
u  the  following  very  extraordinary  paragraph :  "  The  au- 
thsntfrltyof  cSareidoa's  History,  Uiouah  printed  with  the 
HBcHoQ  of  one  of  the  first  untrerslties  or  the  world,  had  not 
»  naeipected  mannaeript  been  happily  discovered,  would, 
vrtdk  the  help  of  factious  credulity,  have  been  brought  into 
VnstioB,by  the  two  lowest  of  all  human  beings,  a  scribbler 


at  equal  dietanees,  with  interstices  between  the 
intersections"^'}  baa  been  often  quoted  with 
sportive  malignity,  as  obscuring  a  thing  in 
itself  Terj  plain.  But  to  these  frivolous  cen- 
sures no  other  answer  is  necessary  than  that 
with  which  we  are  furnished  hj  his  own  Pre- 
face:— 

'*  To  explain,  requires  the  use  of  terms  leas  ab* 
atniae  than  that  which  is  to  be  explained,  and  such 
terms  cannot  always  be  found.  For,  as  nothing  can 
be  proved  but  by  supposing  something  intuitiyely 
known,  and  evident  without  proof,  so  nothing  can 
be  defined  but  by  the  use  of  words  too  plain  to 
admit  of  definition.  Sometimes  easy  words  are 
changed  into  harder,  as,  bmitd,  into  sepmUur^  or 
tiifnrmenf/  dry,  into  duieeaHve!  drpmeu,  into 
neeUy^  or  aridity  i  JU,  into  paroxysm  j  for  the 
easiest  word,  whatever  it  be,  can  never  be  translated 
into  one  more  easy.** 

His  introducing  his  own  opinions,  and  even 
prejudices,  under  general  denniti(»ui  of  words, 
while  at  the  same  tune  the  original  meaning  of 
the  words  is  not  explained,  as  nis 

4 

**  ToKT  [a  eani  term,  derived,  I  supposs,  from  an 
hrith  word  stgnifying  a  sava§e.  One  who  adheres  to 
the  ancient  eonstiiution  of  the  state  and  the  apostolic 
hierarchy  of  the  cA«rcA  of  England :  opposed  to  a 
IThigl 

"  Whig  [iA«  name  of  a  faction']. 

**  Pension  [an  allowance  made  to  any  one  without 
an  equivalent  In  England  it  is  generally  under" 
stoodUt  meanpay  given  to  a  staU  hhrdxng  for  treason 
to  hie  eountry\. 

**  Pkmsiom  sa  [a  dave  of  state  hired  by  a  stipend  to 
obey  his  maa<»r]. 

**  Oats  [a  grain  which  in  England  is  generally 
given  toharsee,  but  in  Scotland  supporte  the  people]. 

**  Excisx  [a  hateftd  tax  levied  upon  commodities, 
and  eufptdged  not  by  the  common  judges  of  properly, 
but  by  waircaas  hired  by  thoee  to  whom  exciee  is 
paid].*** 


for  a  party,  and  a  commissioner  of  excise.'*    The  persons  to 
whom  he  alludes  were  Mr.  John  Oldmixon,  and  George 
Ducket,  Esq.  — BoawBLL. 
I  am  more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Boewell,  fo   being  able 

i through  the  fovour  of  Sir  F.  Doyle,  deputv  chairman  of  the 
Cxdse  Board)  to  present  the  reader  with  the  case  submitted 
to  Lord  Mansfleld,  and  his  opinion. 

**  Casejbr  the  opmion  qf  Mr,  AUorney^Qemetml. 

**  Mr.  Samuel  Jokmon  has  lately  pubhskfd  *  A  Dictionary 
qf  the  EngUsh  Language,*  in  which  are  the  following 
words :  — 

"  *  BxcisB,  n.  $.  A  hatefol  tax  leried  upon  commodities, 
and  adjudged  not  by  the  common  judges  of  property,  but 
by  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excbe  is  paid.' 

*'  The  tmthor*$  definition  being  obseroed  bi  the  CommtM- 
Honere  ef  Arc^ar,  they  desire  the  faeour  qf  your  opmion. 
•  Qu.  Whether  it  will  not  be  considered  as  a  libels  and  if  so, 
whether  it  is  not  proper  to  proceed  against  the  author,  prm- 
ters,  and  ptAUshers  thereof,  or  any  and  which  qf  them,  by 
it^ormaUon,  or  how  otherwise  t* 

**  lamqfopinion  that  it  is  a  Ubel.  But  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  should  think  it  better  to  give  kim  an  oppor- 
tunity ^  alterina  hie  definition  ;  ami,  As  case  he  do  not,  to 
IhretUen  him  wiim  an  inf&rmatlon. 

"  2M  Npe.  1766.  *'  W.  Murray," 

Whether  anv  such  step  was  taken.  Sir  Francis  Doyle  was 
not  able  to  discover :  probably  not ;  but  Johnson,  in  his 
own  octavo  abridgment  of  the  Dictionary,  had  the  good 
sense  to  omit  the  more  ofltasive  parts  of  the  deflntttons  of 
both  Excias  and  Pkmsion.  We  have  already  seen  (oMlr, 
p.  5.  n.  a.)the  probable  motive  of  the  attack  on  the  EeciSe,  — 

CaOEBB. 
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And  a  few  more,  cannot  be  fully  defended,  and 
must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  capricious  and 
humorous  indulgence. 

Talking  to  me  upon  this  subject  when  we 
were  at  Ashbourne  in  1777,  he  mentioned  a 
still  stronger  instance  of  the  predominance  of 
his  private  feelings  in  the  composition  of  this 
worjc,  than  any  now  to  be  found  in  it.  ^*  You 
know,  sir,  Lonl  Gower  forsook  the  old  Jacobite 
interest.  When  I  came  to  the  word  Renegado^ 
after  telling  that  it  meant  *one  who  deserts  to 
the  enemj,  a  revolter,*  I  added,  Sometimes  we 
say  a  Gtower.*  Thus  it  went  to  the  press :  but 
the  printer  had  more  wit  than  I,  and  struck  it 
out. 

Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  this 
indulgence  does  not  display  itself  only  in  sar- 
casm towards  others,  but  sometimes  in  playful 
allusion  to  the  notions  commonly  entertamed 
of  his  own  laborious  task.  Thus :  "  Orub 
Street,  the  name  of  a  street  in  London,  much 
inhabited  by  writers  of  small  histories,  dictian' 
ariest  And  temporary  poems ;  whence  any  mean 
production  is  call^  Orub  Street.^ — **texicO' 
grapher,  \  writer  of  dictionaries,  a  harmieu 
drudge  r^ 

At  the  time  when  he  was  concluding  his  very 
eloquent  Preface,  Johnson*s  mind  appears  to 
have  been  in  such  a  state  of  depression,  that 
we  cannot  contemplate  without  wonder  the 
vigorous  and  splendid  thoughts  which  so  highly 
distinguish  that  performance. 

**  I  (sajrs  he)  may  surely  be  contented  without 
the  praise  of  perfection,  which  if  I  could  obtain  in 
this  gloom  of  solitude,  what  would  it  avail  roe  ?  I 
have  protracted  my  work  till  most  of  those  whom 
I  wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the  grave ;  and 
success  and  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds.  I 
therefore  dismiss  it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having 
little  to  fear  or  hope  from  censure  or  from  praise." 

That  this  indifference  was  rather  a  tempo- 
rary than  an  habitual  feeling,  appears,  I  think, 
from  his  letters  to  Mr.  Warton ;  and  however 
he  may  have  been  affected  for  the  moment,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  honours  which  his  great  work 
procured  him,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were 
very  grateful  to  him.  His  friend  the  Earl  of 
Cork  and  Orrery,  being  at  Florence,  presented 
it  to  the  Acadenda  deUa  Crusca.  Tnat  Aca- 
demy sent  Johnson  their  VocabuUtriOy  and  the 
French  Academy  sent  him  their  DictUmnaire^ 
which  Mr.  Langton  had  the  pleasure  to  convey 
to  him. 

It  must  undoubtedly  seem  strange,  that  the 
conclusion  of  his  Preface  should  l^  expressed 
in  terms  so  desponding,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  author  was  then  only  in  his  forty-sixth 


'  I  luppose  when  Johnion  attsnpC«d  the  pun  ha  wrote 
the  nsne  (as  pronoaocvd)  Qo*fr.  He  has  Ooer  tn  his 
DIctioiwrv  in  its  obvious  meaning,  and  also  **  In  an  111  si*nse." 
as  **aj|o-betweeo.**  Lord  Uover,  after  a  long  opposition 
to  the  WhlgminUtrj  (which  was  looked  UDon  as  eqalvaleot  to 
JacoMtism)  aoceptfd,  in  1741.  the  offlce  of  Prtvy  Seal,  and  was 
the  ohiect  of  moch  censure  both  with  Whivs  and  Tories, 
air  CrH.  WiUlams  IrookaUy  calb  him  •'  Hamnerimm  Oower.** 


year.  But  we  must  ascribe  its  gloom  to  thai 
miserable  dejection  of  spirits  to  which  he  was 
oonstitutionslly  subject^  and  which  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  death  of  his  wife  two  years  bdore. 
I  have  heard  it  ingeniously  observed  by  a  lady 
of  rank  and  el^ance,  that  ^  his  melancholy  was 
then  at  its  meridian.**  It  pleased  God  to  gjfmnt 
him  almost  thirty  yean  or  life  after  this  taoaib ; 
and  once,  when  he  was  in  a  placid  frame  of  mind, 
he  was  obliged  to  own  to  me  that  he  had  en- 
joyed happier  days,  and  had  manv  more  friends, 
since  that  gloomy  hour,  than  before. 

It  is  a  stui  saying,  that  '^most  of  those  whooi 
he  wished  to  please  had  sunk  into  the  grave ;  ** 
and  his  case  at  forty-five  was  angularly  un- 
happy, unless  the  circle  of  his  friends  was  very 
narrow.  I  have  often  thoo^t,  that  as  longevity 
is  generalljr  desired,  and  1  bdieve,  generally 
expected,  it  would  be  wise  to  be  continually 
adding  to  the  number  of  our  friends,  that  the 
loss  or  some  may  be  supplied  by  others.  Friend- 
ship, ^  the  wine  of  are,**  should,  like  a  weU- 
stocked  cellar,  be  thus  continually  renewed ; 
and  it  is  consolatory  to  think,  that  although  we 
can  seldom  add  what  will  equal  the  generous 
first'growths  of  our  ]jrouth,  yet  frienduup  be- 
comes insensibly  old  in  much  less  time  than  ia 
oommonly  imagined,  and  not  many  yean  are 
required  to  m3te  it  very  mellow  and  pleasant. 
Wanrdh  will,  no  doubt,  make  a  considerable 
difference.  Men  of  affectionate  temper  and 
bright  fancy  will  coalesce  a  great  deal  sooner 
than  those  who  are  cold  and  dull. 

The  proposition  which  I  have  now  endei^ 
voured  to  illustrate  was,  at  a  subsequent  period 
of  his  life,  the  (minion  of  Johnson  himselll  He 
said  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  ^  If  a  man  does 
not  make  new  acquamtance  as  he  advances 
through  life,  he  will  soon  find  himself  left  alone. 
A  man,  Sir,  should  keep  his  friendship  m  con- 
stoal  repair,** 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes,  whose  notions 
and  habits  of  life  were  very  opposite  to  hia, 
but  who  was  ever  eminent  for  literature  and 
vivacitv,  sallied  forth  with  a  little  Jeu  d'Esprii 
upon  the  following  passage  in  his  Grammar  of 
the  English  Tonffue,  prefixed  to  the  Dictionarv : 
**  H  seldom,  perhaps  never,  begins  any  but  the 
first  syllable.  In  an  essay  printed  in  **  Tbe 
Public  Advertiser,**  this  lively  Writer  enume- 
rated manv  instances  in  opposition  to  this 
remark:  for  example,  **The  author  of  this 
observation  must  be  a  man  of  a  quick  appre^ 
hensum,  uid  of  a  most  comnre^kentiw  gemus.** 
The  position  is  undoubtedly  expressed  with  too 
much  latitude. 

This  light  sally,  we  may  suppose,  made  no 
great  impression  on  our  Lexicographer;  for 


But  It  If  probable  that  Johiiaoii*t  ani 
thing  more  pertooal,  perhwt  the 
school,  amtft  p.  37.  n.  S.  —  CMoaim. 

>  For  which  he  fires  no  eutborHr,  and 
a  IMctionarv  who  snoold  adnlt  such 
*£><tfse.'  *PnM^bis.'  ftc.  eouM  harSlT 
kmrmku  drndfe. — Cbokb*. 
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we  find  thftt  he  did  not  alter  the  pasBBge  till 
mu^  jam  afterwardB.' 

Ee  had  the  pleasure  of  being  treated  in  a 
very  different  manner  bj  his  old  pupil  Mr. 
Garrick,  in  the  following  complimentarj  £pi- 


*'Oif  Johvsok's  DicnoxAaT. 


gnan; 


•*  T«Ik  of  war  with  a  BritoD,  he*ll  boldly  advance. 
That  one  English  soldier  will  beat  ten  of  France ; 
Would  we  alter  the  boast  from  the  sword  to  the 

pen, 
Onr  odds  are  atill  greater,  still  greater  our  men : 
la  the  deep  mines  of  science  though  Frenchmen 

may  toil, 
Can  their  streogth  be  compared  to  Loeke^  Newtoot 

and  Boyle? 
Let  them  rally  their  heroes,  send  forth  all  their 

powers. 
Their  verse-men  and  proae^men,  then  match  them 

with  ours ! 
First  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  like  Gods  in  the 

fight. 
Hare  put  their  whole  dranu  and  epic  to  flight ; 
In  satires,  epistles,  and  odes  would  they  cope. 
Their  numbers  retreat  before  Dryden  and  Pope ; 
And  Johnson,  well  arm*d  like  a  hero  of  yore. 
Hat  beat  forty  French*,  and  will  beat  forty 

morel"* 

Johnson  this  year  gave  at  once  a  proof  of 
his  benevolence,  quickness  of  apprehension, 
and  admirable  art  of  composition,  in  the  assist- 
ance which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Zachariah  Williams, 
fiither  of  the  blind  lady  whom  he  had  humanely 
received  under  his  roof.  Mr.  Williams  had 
followed  the  profession  of  physic  in  Wales ;  but, 
having  a  very  strong  propensity  to  the  studj  of 
natural  philosophy,  nad  made  many  ingenious 
advances  towards  a  discovery  of  the  longitude, 
and  repaired  to  London  in  hopes  of  obtuning 
tke  great  parliamentary  reward.^  He  failed  of 
sttcoesi :  but  Johnson,  having  made  himself 
master  of  his  principles  and  experiments,  wrote 
for  him  a  pamphlet  %  publtshea  in  quarto,  with 
the  foUowmg  title :  ^^  Account  of  an  Attempt 
to  ascertain  the  Lon^tude  at  Sea,  by  an  exact 
Iheory  of  the  Variation  of  the  Magnetical 
Xeedle;  with  a  Table  of  the  Variations  at  the 
meet  remarkable  Cities  in  Europe,  from  the 


'  la  Om  tbM  edltioa.  pobliihed  in  1773.  be  left  out  the 
vocdt  ptrhapa  mewer,  ana  added  the  following  paragraph  :  — 
*  H  MDieliiBet  begfaM  middle  or  final  lyUables  In  words  com- 
poQadad,  a»  UodP-kead  or  derived  fhnn  the  Ladn,  aa  cont- 


*  The  nuiBber  of  the  French  Academy  employed  In  leftling 
thdr  iaagnage,  and  editing  the  celebrated  dlctioiuuy.— 

>  Thli  is  creditable  to  Garrick*s  phwabillty,  if  we  are  to 
Ml«ve  that  he  took  to  himself  the  character  of  Protpero  In 
tlM  Sanbler  lamti.  p.  flS.  n.  3):  but  it  surely  is  not  a  rwj  happjr 
cflbrtofhlswlt.  ^WeM  armed  Uke  a  ken  qf  pore,' and 'Witt 
*Mt  Mlp  sMffv/  are  awkward  eipletires,  added,  it  would 
■<B.  because  they  rhymed.  —  CaoKia. 

*  Mr.  WnUama,  aa  early  as  1791,  persuaded  himself  that  he 
M  asetweied  the  nM>ans  of  ascertaining  the  longitade,  and 
h«  wems  to  have  passed  a  long  life  in  that  detosloo.  — 


*  This  pamphlet  bore  the  name  of  Zachariah  Williams* 
md  JohiMOB,  on  presenting  a  copy  of  it  In  1756  to  the 
3«fieiaa.  was  earefol  to  insert  the  title  In  his  own  band- 
«*itfa)g  hi  the  great  catalogue —  WAaron. 


year  1600  to  1680.**t  To  difiuse  it  more  ex- 
tensively, it  was  accompanied  with  an  Italian 
translation  on  the  opposite  page,  which  it  is 
supposed  was  the  work  of  Signer  Baretki  ^  an 
Italian  of  considerable  literature,  who  having 
come  to  England  a  few  years  before,  had  been 
employed  in  the  capacity  both  of  a  lan^age 
master  and  an  author,  and  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Dr.  Johnson.     This  pamphlet  Johnson 

i resented  to  the  Bodleian  Library.  On  a  blank 
eaf  of  it  is  pasted  a  paragraph  cut  out  of  a 
newspaper,  containing  an  account  of  the  death 
and  character  of  Williams,  plainly  written  by 
Johnson.'' 

In  July  this  year  he  had  formed  some  scheme 
of  mental  improvement,  the  particular  purpose 
of  which  does  not  appear.  But  we  fina  in  his 
Prayers  and  MedUatioiu,  p.  25.,  a  prayer  en- 
titled, **  On  the  Study  of  Philosophy,  as  tm 
instrument  of  living;  *  and  after  it  follows  a 
note,  ^  This  study  was  not  pursued.** 

On  the  13th  of  the  same  month  he  wrote  in 
his  Journal  the  followim?  scheme  of  life,  for 
Sunday:  **  Having  lived  (as  he  with  tender- 
ness of  conscience  expresses  himself)  "not 
without  an  habitual  reverence  for  the  Sabbath, 
yet  without  that  attention  to  its  religious 
duties  which  Christianity  requires ;  ** 

*<  1.  To  rise  early,  and  in  order  to  it,  to  go  to 
sleep  early  on  Saturday. 

**  2.  To  use  some  extraordinary  devotion  in  the 
morning. 

*<  S.  To  examine  the  tenor  of  my  life,  and  par- 
ticularly the  last  week ;  and  to  mark  my  advances 
in  religion,  or  recession  from  it. 

"4.  To  read  the  Scripture  methodically  with 
such  helps  as  are  at  hand. 

**  5.  To  go  to  church  twice. 

*'  6.  To  read  boOks  of  divinity,  either  speculative 
or  practical. 

**  7.  To  instruct  my  family. 

**  8.  To  wear  off  by  meditation  any  worldly  soil 
contracted  in  the  week."  * 

In  1756  Johnson  found  that  the  great  fame 
of  his  Dictionary  had  not  set  him  above  the 
necessity  of  *'  making  provision  for  the  day  that 
was  passing  over  him.**  ^  No  royal  or  noble 
patron  extended  a  munificent  hand  to  give  in- 


<  This  ingenioos  ffondgner,  who  was  a  native  of  Piedmont, 
came  to  England  about  the  year  I7&3,  and  died  in  London, 
May  Oi  17S9.  A  very  candid  and  Jadidous  aooount  of  him  and 
his  works,  written,  it  is  believed,  by  a  distinguished  dignitary 
in  the  cbm:ch,  [Dr.  Vincent,  Dean  of  Westminster,!  may  be 
found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaslne  for  that  year.  —  Malonb. 

7  •«  On  Saturday  the  18th,  [July,  17A5]  about  tweWe  at 
night,  died  Mr.  Zachariah  Williams,  in  his  eighty-third  year, 
after  an  illness  of  eight  months,  in  full  possession  of  his  mental 
fiualtlas.  He  has  been  long  known  to  philosophers  and 
seamen  for  his  skill  in  magnetism,  and  his  proposal  to  ascer- 
tain the  longitude  hy  a  peculiar  svstem  of  the  variation  of  the 
compass.  He  was  a  man  of  industry  indefistlgable,  of  con< 
versalion  Inoflhnsive,  patient  of  adversity  and  disease,  emi- 
nentlv  sober,  temperate,  and  pious;  and  worthy  to  have 
ended  life  with  better  fortune.** —  BoawBLL. 

s  In  1756,  Jc^nson  seems  to  have  written  for  Mrs.  Lenos 
the  dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  of  her  TramlaiioH 
of  Suit's  Memoir*.'-  CaoKsa. 

B  He  was  so  far  from  being  **  set  above  the  necessity  of 
making  provision  for  the  day  that  was  iMssing  over  him,'* 
that  be  ^ypears  to  have  been  in  this  year  in  great  pecuniary 
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dependence  to  the  man  who  had  conferred 
stability  on  the  language  of  his  country.  We 
nuLj  feel  indignant  that  there  should  have  been 
such  unworthy  neglect;  but  we  must,  at  the 
same  time,  congratulate  ourselves,  when  we 
consider,  that  to  this  very  neglect,  operating  to 
rouse  the  natural  indolence  of  his  constitution, 
we  owe  many  valuable  productions,  which 
otherwise,  perhaps,  mi^ht  never  have  appeared. 
He  had  spent,  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  the  money  for  which  he  nad  contracted 
to  write  his  Dictionary.  We  have  seen  that 
the  reward  of  his  labour  was  only  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pounds ;  and  when  the 
expense  of  amanuenses,  and  paper  and  other 
articles,  are  deducted,  his  clear  profit  was  very 
inconsiderable.  I  once  said  to  him,  '*!  am 
sorry,  Sir,  you  did  not  get  more  for  your 
Dictionary .**  His  answer  was,  ^*I  am  sorry 
too.  But  It  was  very  well.  The  booksellers  are 
generous,  liberal-mmded  men.'*  He,  upon  all 
occasions,  did  ample  justice  to  their  character 
in  this  respect.  He  considered  them  as  the 
patrons  of  literature:  and,  indeed,  although 
they  have  eventually^  been  considerable  gainers 
by  his  Dictionanr,  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  its 
having  been  undertaken  and  carried  through 
at  the  risk  of  great  expense,  for  they  were  not 
absolutely  sure  of  being  indemnified. 


[JOHNSON  TO  RICHARDSON. 

**  Tuetday,  19Ch  Feb.  1796. 
'*  Dear  Sia,  —  I  return  you  my  sineerest  thanks 
for  the  &vour  *  which  you  were  pleased  to  do  me 
two  nights  ago.  Be  pleased  to  accept  of  this  little 
book ',  [probably  the  Account  of  the  Longitude], 
which  is  all  that  I  have  published  this  winter.  The 
inflammation  is  come  again  into  my  eye,  so  that 
I  can  write  very  little.  I  am,  Sir,  your  most 
obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 
—  Rich,  Corresp.  **  Sam.  Johnson." 


JOHNSON  TO  RICHARDSON. 

**  Oough  Square,  16th  U Arch.  I7fl6. 
*<  Sia,  —  I  am  obliged  to  entreat  your  assistance; 
I  am  now  under  an  arrest  for  five  pounds  eighteen 
shillings.  Mr.  Strahan,  from  whom  I  should  have 
received  the  necessary  help  in  this  case,  is  not  at 
home,  and  I  am  afraid  of  not  finding  Mr.  Millar. 


dtttrew,  havinir  been  srmtad  for  debt ;  oo  which  eeesskm 
hit  friend  SamiMl  RlchArd»on  becjune  hit  wirety.  —  Malokb. 
1  have  placed  tn  Hie  t«Kt  two  letter*  to  RlchsnUoa  of  thb 
■wriod.  UpM  Um  second  letter  Mr.  Marphy  nfrct*.  **  for 
the  honour  of  aa  sdinired  writer,  aot  to  Sod  a  nore  Uberal 
flotrr  —  to  hit  friend  la  dbtrcM  he  aent  eight  shilling*  mora 
than  was  wanted !  Had  an  faicident  of  this  kind  occurred  In 
OM  of  his  romances,  Richardson  would  havo  known  how  to 
grace  Ms  h«r« ;  bat  hi  flcUtloos  scenes  generosltr  costt  tho 
writer  natblng."—  L|fr.  p.  «7.  This  b  wry  unjast.  We 
bate  seen  that  Richardson  had.  Just  the  month  before,  been 
called  upon  to  do  Johnson  a  similar  service ;  and  It  has  been 
stated  that  aboot  this  period  Richardson  was  hU  constant 
rvsourco  hi  dlAcultles  of  thU  kind.  Rkhafdsen.  moroover. 
bad  numerous  calls  of  the  same  nature  fhun  other  quartort, 
which  he  answered  with  a  ready  and  well. regulated  charity. 
Initead.  therefor*,  of  censoring  him  for  not  Civlof  more. 
Mr.  Murphy  might  ha*e  praised  him  for  having  done  all 
ihjt  was  requlrsd  on  the  parllcuUr  occatlea. «  Caoaia. 


If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  send  me  this  sum,  I 
will  very  gratefully  repay  you,  and  add  it  to  all 
former  obligations.  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant.  Sax.  Jomrsov." 

**  Sent  six  guineas. 

**  Witness,  William  Richaumon.*^ 
—  Gtnt,  Mag, 

On  the  first  day  of  this  year  we  find,  from 
his  prirate  devotions,  that  he  had  then  recovered 
firom  sickness,  and  ia  February  that  his  eye 
was  restored  to  its  nse.  The  pious  gratitude 
with  which  he  acknowledges  mercies  upon  every 
occasion  is  yery  edifying;  as  is  the  humble 
submission  whidi  he  breathes,  when  it  is  the 
will  of  his  heavenly  Father  to  trv  him  with 
auctions.  As  such  dispositions  become  the 
state  of  man  here,  and  are  the  true  efiects  of 
religious  discipline,  we  cannot  but  venerate  in 
Johnson  one  of  the  most  exercised  minds  that 
our  holy  religion  hath  ever  formed.  If  there 
be  any  thoughtless  enough  to  suppose  such 
exercise  the  weakness  of  a  great  unaerstandini?, 
let  them  look  up  to  Johnson,  and  be  oonvinocHl 
that  what  he  so  earnestly  practised  must  have 
a  rational  foundation. 


[JOHNSON  TO  PAUL*, 
Brook  Grten,  ffammerwmitk. 

*•  Monday.  Dee. ».  UUc 
Dear  Sie, —  I  would  not  have  you  think  that 
I  forget  or  neglect  you.    I  have  never  been  out  of 
doors  since  you  saw  me.     On  the  day  after  I   had 
been  with  you,  I  was  seised  with  a  hoarseneav 
which  still  oontinuesL       I  had  then  a  cough   so 
violent,  that  I  once  fidnted  under  its  oonvulsiona. 
I  was  afraid  of  my  lungs  ;  my  physician  bled  me 
yesterday  and  the  day  before,  first  almost  against  his 
will,  but  the  nest  day  without  my  [word  wantinp'\. 
I  had  been  bled  onee  before,  so  that  I  have  lost  in  all 
54  ounoeSb  I  live  on  broths,  and  my  eougfa,  I  thank 
God,  is  much  abated,  so  that  I  ean  alccp.    I  find  it 
imposaible  to  fix  a  time  lor  coming  to  yoo,  but  as 
soon  aa  the  physician  gives  me  leave,  if  you  can 
spare  a  bed,  1  will  pass  a  week  at  your  boujue. 
Change  of  air  as  often  of  use,  and  I  know  you  will 
let  me  live  my  own  way.    I  have  been  pretty  much 
dejected.     I  am.  Sir,  your  most  bumble  servant, 
—Pbeoek  MSS,  ••Sam.  Joaasov.** 


fafaMTB  Imisdistelj.  for 


*  Thev  Mem  to  have 
second  ToHo  edltloo  was.  If 


e  majr  behove  tho  ttele-po^, 
published  withhi  a  jear :  m  eatraordhianr  sale  far  so  imr^ 


ve  a  work. »  Caoasa. 
'kit  UUrt  wmt  mritteu  in 


*  ••  Tkit  UUer  wmt  mritien  fa  wtuefmemtr  ti  Mr, 
«0i»*t  hm9im§  gjhen  kmii  Jor  Dr.Jokmmm.**  The  fforonwinc 
note  to  from  Rtebardeoo^s  Correspoodenoe  t  IwC  there  mutt 
Iw  sone  mtotske  la  the  data  of  the  letter  itsair.  The  t9t>« 
Feb.  17S6,  fell  on  a  Tkmrtd^.    As  Johosoo*s  h«ad«r1th»«  t« 

not  easily  read,  perhaps  tho  traascribar  alacook  Tlsww^  fur 
TWsdey.  —  CaoKsa. 

s  No  wort  of  Jobasmi*s  sppears  to  have  baoa  poblftslMNl 
separelely  aboot tbto  Uiae, eacapt  WUIIaoH**  AeeoeatoC  Ux- 
LoQcittMle.  —  Caoaaa. 

*  This  Is  a  cootiauatloB  of  the  eorrespoodsnoa  referrvd  t^ 
flitf .  p.  4t.    SooM  of  It  to  trittaa ,  aad  all  obsearv :  Imii  it 
"•?!  ^"..^"•''fe-*!*?'^  op*aii*lt  aAtrdt  «u,aB  Ih*^.,, 
said,  a  ittmpea  iato  Johosonli  privau  Ufb  at  thto  darh  pcruxl 
—  Caoasa.  "^ 


L  — 
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JOHNSON  TO  DR.  BIRCH.> 

**Jan.9. 17M. 
**SiM,  —  Hmving  obtained  firom  Mr.  Garrick  m 
btoefit  for  a  genUewoman  of  [word  HUgibW],  dis- 
trened  bj  blindmww  almost  the  only  cawalty  that 
conld  have  diatrened  her,  I  beg  leave  to  trouble 
jou,  among  my  other  firieoda,  with  tome  of  her 
tickets.  Your  boieToleDce  is  well  known,  and  waa,  I 
believeb  never  exerted  on  a  more  laudable  ooeaiion. 
I  tro,  Sir,  your  moat  humble  serTant, 
—  Birth  MSS,  **  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

JOHNSON  TO  PAUL. 

-  TaewUy.  ISth  Jan.  1756.  [1766.] 
"Su, —  I  am  much  eonftised  with  an  accident 
tbit  hss  happened.  When  your  papers  were  brought 
me,  I  broke  open  the  first  without  reading  the 
supencriptioo,  and  when  I  had  opened  it,  found  it 
not  to  beloDgto  me.  I  did  not  reaid  it  when  I  found 
mj  mistake.  I  see  it  is  a  very  full  paper,  and  will 
give  jott  orach  trouble  to  copy  agun,  but  perhaps 
H  will  not  be  neceeaary,  and  you  may  mend  the 
lesL  I  am  sorry  for  the  mischance.  You  will 
ctaly  believe  it  was  nothing  more.  If  you  send  it 
me  again,  the  child  shall  carry  it. 

For  bringing  Mrs.  Swynfim,  I  know  not  well 
bow  to  attempt  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  her  husband 
viil  be  pleased,  and  I  think  it  would  look  too  much 
Bkemajdng  myaelf  a  party,  instead  of  acting  the 
part  of  a  common  friend,  which  I  shall  be  very 
Radj  to  discharge.  I  should  imagine  that  the 
best  way  would  be  to  send  her  word  when  you  will 
call  on  her,  and  perbapa  the  questiona  on  which  she 
ii  to  lesuadtate  ber  remembrance,  and  come  to  her 
at  ber  own  boose.  I  really  know  not  how  to  ask 
ber  husband  to  send  her,  aind  I  certainly  will  not 
take  her  without  aaking  him.  I  am.  Sir,  your 
most  homble  aerrant,  Saic  JoBNaoN." 

'-httodkMSS, 

JOHNSON  TO  MISS  CARTER. 

•*  Googb  Square,  14th  Jan.  1766. 

"  Madam, —  From  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you, 
if  I  have  hitherto  been  deterred  irom  the  fear  of 
your  understanding,  I  am  now  encouraged  to  it 
fi«a  the  confidence  of  your  goodness. 

**  I  am  soliciting  a  benefit  for  Miaa  Williams, 
and  beg  that  if  you  can  by  letters  influence  any  in 
ber  fiivour  (and  who  is  there  whom  you  cannot  in- 
flaenee?)  you  will  be  pleased  to  patronise  her  on 
this  occasion.  Yet,  fi>r  the  time  u  short,  and  as 
yovi  were  not  in  town,  I  did  not  till  this  day  re- 
member that  you  might  help  us,  and  recollect  how 
videly  and  bow  rapidly  light  is  difiused. 

"  To  every  jaj  ia  appended  a  sorrow.  The  name 
^  Mm  Carter  introiduces  the  memory  of  Cave. 
Poor  dear  Cave  1  I  owed  him  much  ;  for  to  him 
1  owe  that  I  have  known  you.  He  died,  I  am 
Afraid,  nneapcotedly  to  himaelC  yet  surely  un- 
barthcned  with  any  great  crime,  and  for  the  pontive 
<l«ties  of  religion  I  have  yet  no  right  to  condemn 


■  h  17S&  Mr.  Garrick,  erer  dbposed  to  bolp  the  afflicted, 
Wfcd  IffH  WUltens  whb  a  Iwnefit-plar,  that  produced 
■cr  tWL  ~  ISbwMM.  The  night  was  tlie  Md  January,  17S6, 
■Bd  the  pUy  Aaron  Hm*«  Uerome,  hut  Garrick  did  not  play 


**  I  am,  with  respect,  which  I  neither  owe  nor 
pay  to  any  other,  madam,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant,  Sah.  Johnsok.** 

^HarwoodMSS. 

JOHNSON  TO  PAUL. 

*•  Wednesday.  [1756.] 
"  Sir,  —  I  this  morning  found  a  letter,  which  as 
you  sent  when  my  eye  was  out  of  order,  I  had 
never  read  to  this  hour,  and  therefore,  now  I  have 
read,  I  make  haste  to  tell  you  that  if  I  under- 
stand it  right,  that  is,  if  Mr.  Cave^  be  your  landlord, 
I  believe  I  can  fiivour  you,  and,  if  the  difficulty 
still  continues,  will  endeavour  it.  They  do  not,  T 
fimcy,  want  the  money,  and  then  they  may  as  well 
seise,  if  they  must  seize,  for  more  or  less,  the  pro- 
perty, I  suppose,  being  equivalent  to  much  more, 
and  in  no  danger  of  being  removed.  I  am  very 
sorry  I  did  not  read  the  letter  among  the  first 
things  that,  upon  recovery,  I  was  able  to  read ; 
but  having  put  it  aside,  it  had  the  fate  of  other 
things  for  which  the  proper  time  has  been  neg- 
lected. Jjet  me  know  what  I  shall  do,  or  whether 
any  thing  at  all  is  to  be  done. 

**  I  am  now  thinking  about  Hitch.'  I  am  yet 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  will  rather  lend  money 
upon  spindles,  a  security  which  he  has  found  valid, 
than  upon  a  property  to  be  wrung  by  the  law 
from  Dr.  James,  who  will  not  pay  [Miss  Williamsl 
for  three  box  tickets  which  he  took.  It  is  a 
strange  fellow.  Hitch  has  a  dislike  of  James ;  per- 
haps another  might  think  better  of  him,  but  where 
to  find  that  other  I  know  not.  I  can,  I  believe,  by 
a  third  hand  have  Hitch  sounded ;  but  if  it  had  not 
the  appearance  of  declining  the  office,  I  should  tell 
you,  that  your  own  negotiation  would  efiTect  more 
than  mine.  However,  in  both  these  affairs,  I  am 
ready  to  do  what  you  would  have  me.  I  am.  Sir, 
your  most  humble  servant,  Sam.  Johnson.** 
—  Ptieoek  MSS, 


JOHNSON  TO  PAUL. 

**  March  1».  1756. 

**  Sia,  —  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  they  will  hear 
me  at  the  Gate,  and  I  have  no  difficulty  to  speak  to 
them ;  but  though  I  hope  I  can  obtain  a  forbear- 
ance, I  am  confident  that  I  shall  get  nothing  more  ; 
nor  would  any  attempt  to  borrow  of  them  or  sell 
to  them  have  any  other  eflRsct  than  that  of  dis- 
abling me  from  succeeding  in  my  first  request. 
You  may  easily  believe  that  spindles  are  there  in 
very  little  credit 

**  I  will  propose  to  a  friend  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Hitch.  You  well  know  it  is  impossible  to  guess  what 
may  be  the  answer  when  money  is  to  be  sought.  If 
my  friend  refuses  the  errand,  what  shall  we  do  ? 
That  must  be  considered.  Will  you  then  write  to 
him  by  me,  as  a  preparative,  and  then  see  him,  if 
he  gives  any  countenance  to  the  affair  ?  You  are 
much  more  skilful  in  these  transactions  than  I, 
and  might  much  sooner  find  out  a  proper  person 
to  deal  with,  for  my  friends  have  not  much  money. 

"  Would  it  be  wrong  if  you  wrote  a  short  letter 


*  This  must  have  been  Joseph  Cave,  the  brother  and  suc< 
oessor  of  Edward,  who  had  died  in  1754 Crukkr. 

9  Hitch  was  a  Ixioliseller  and  publisher  of  considerable 
note Caoaaa. 
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for  me,  to  ibow  at  Cave's  as  a  kind  of  credential, 
oootaining  only  a  few  lines,  to  mention  the  Talne 
of  the  stock,  the  certainty  of  the  security,  and  your 
desire  of  my  interposition,  that  I  may  not  seem  to 
thrust  myself  needlessly  between  Cave  and  pay- 
ment. Let  the  letter  be  without  defection,  as  if 
the  delay  was  a  thing  rather  couTenient  than  neces- 
sary to  you.  Cave  eannot,  I  think,  want  forty 
pounds,  nor  perhaps  has  he  twice  forty  to  spare. 

**  I  will  do  my  best  for  you  in  both  negotiations; 
with  Hitch  my  best  can  be  very  little,  with  CaTe  I 
expect  to  succeed,  at  least  for  so  short  a  delay  as  to 
Midsummer,  and  think  it  would  be  as  well  in  your 
letter  to  refer  payment  to  Michaelmas  or  Christmas. 
If  they  will  grant  the  whole  of  our  request  (for  I 
shall  make  it  mine  too),  they  may  more  easily 
grant  part.  But,  once  more,  you  know  all  these 
things  better  than  I.  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  Sah.  Johksox.** 

—  Foeoek  MSS. 


JOHNSON  TO  JOSEPH  WARTON. 

"  lath  April.  1756. 

**  DxAa  Sia,  —  Though,  when  you  and  your 
brother  were  in  town,  you  did  not  think  my  humble 
habiution  worth  a  visit,  yet  I  will  not  so  fkr  give 
way  to  sullenness  as  not  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
lately  seen  an  octavo  book '  which  1  suspect  to  be 
yours,  though  I  have  not  yet  read  above  ten  pages. 
That  way  of  publishing,  without  acquainting  your 
friends,  is  a  wicked  trick.  However,  I  will  not  so 
far  depend  upon  a  mere  conjecture  as  to  charge  you 
with  n  ftaud  which  I  cannot  prove  you  to  have 
committed. 

**  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  pleased 
with  your  new  situation.'  You  have  now  a  kind 
of  royalty,  and  are  to  be  answerable  for  your  con- 
duct to  posterity.  I  suppose  you  care  not  now  to 
answer  a  letter,  except  there  be  a  lucky  concurrence 
of  a  post-day  with  a  holiday.  These  restraints  are 
troublesome  for  a  time,  but  custom  makes  them 
easy,  with  the  help  of  some  honour,  and  a  great  deal 
of  profit,  and  I  doubt  not  but  your  abilities  will 
obtain  both. 

**  For  my  part,  I  have  not  lately  done  much.  I 
have  been  ill  in  the  winter,  and  my  eye  has  been  in- 
flamed ;  but  I  please  myself  with  the  hopes  of  doing 
many  things,  with  which  I  have  long  pleased  and 
deceived  myself. 

**  What  becomes  of  poor  dear  Collins?  I 
wrote  him  a  letter  which  he  never  answered.  I 
suppose  writing  is  very  troublesome  to  him.  That 
man  is  no  common  loss.  The  moralists  all  talk  of 
the  uncertainty  of  fortune,  and  the  transitoriness 
of  beauty ;  but  it  is  yet  more  dreadful  to  consider 
that  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  equally  liable  to 
change ;  that  understanding  may  make  its  appear- 
ance and  depart,  that  it  may  bUue  and  expira 

**  Let  me  not  be  long  without  a  letter,  and  I  will 
forgive  you  the  omission  of  the  visit ;  and  if  you 
can  tell  me  that  you  are  now  more  happy  than 
before,  you  will  give  great  pleasure  to,  dear  Sir, 
your  most  affectionate  and  most  humble  servant, 
—  rooU'i  Lift.  **  Sam.  Johnson.* 

I  Ths  flfflt  volum*  of  the  RiMy  on  the  Wriclnpi  sad 
GeolQt  of  Pope  appoartd  snonrmoaily  to  I7S6.  —  Csosis. 

I  Hit  appoiDtinwil  of  M«ond  ouster  of  WInehettsr  School 
took  plsco  in  17ft&.  ^CaoKsa. 


JOHNSON  TO  PAUL. 

•*  Sept. ».  1736. 
"  Sia,  — I  would  not  have  it  thought  that  if  I 
sometimea  transgressed  the  rules  of  eivility,  I 
would  violate  the  laws  of  friendship.  If  I  had 
heard  any  thing  from  the  Gate  I  would  have  in- 
formed you,  and  I  will  send  to  them  lest  they 
should  neglect  to  transmit  any  aeoomts  that  they 
receive.  I  have  been  many  times  hindered  from 
coming  to  you,  but  if  by  eoming  I  eould  have  been 
of  any  considerable  use,  I  would  not  have  been 
hindered.  They  are  so  cold  at  the  Gate,  both  to 
the  landlord  and  to  you,  tiiat  if  I  could  think  of 
any  body  else  to  apply  to,  I  would  trouble  them  no 
more.  I  am  thinking  of  Dicey.  I  am.  Sir,  your 
humble  servant,  Sam.  Johnson.** 

^PbcoekMSS. 

JOHNSON  TO  PAUL. 

**  Wodnesdajr. 
**  Sib,—  You  will  think  I  forgot  you,  but  my 
boy  is  run  away ',  and  I  know  not  whom  to  send. 
Besides,  nothing  seemed  to  require  mueh  expedi- 
tion, for  Mr.  C^ve  has  left  London  almost  a  fort- 
night. They  intimate  at  the  Gate  some  desire  to 
know  your  determination.  I  will  be  with  you  in 
a  day  or  two.  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
—  iVeorA  MSS,  •*  Sam.  Jobnsom.** 

JOHNSON  TO  PAUL. 


**  Dbae  Sib,  —  I  have  been  really  much  dis- 
ordered, —  when  your  last  message  came  I  wns  on 
the  bed,  and  had  not  resolution  to  rise,  having  had 
no  sleep  all  night.  I  indeed  had  for  two  days  no 
audible  voice,  but  am  now  mueh  better,  though  1 
eannot  hope  to  go  out  very  quiekly.  I  am.  Sir, 
your  humble  servant,  Sam.  Johnson.** 

JOHNSON  TO  PAUL. 

(Nodstc) 
**  Sia,  —  I  am  astonished  at  what  you  tell  mc. 
I  cannot  well  come  out  to-night,  but  will  wait  on 
you  on  Monday  evening.  I  have  been  very  bu&> , 
but  have  now  some  leisure.  I  repeat  again  thmt  1 
am  astonished.  Henry  is  just  gone  out  of  town, 
but  I  could  send  to  him,  if  there  was  any  liket&hood 
of  advantage  from  it  I  am  certain  it  u  not  donv 
with  his  privity,  for  he  has  no  interest  in  it,  —  and 
he  is  too  wise  to  do  ill  without  interest !  I  au\. 
Sir,  your  humble  servant,  Sam.  Jobvsow. 

*<  1  am  ready  to  do  on  this  occasion  any  thtn^ 
that  can  be  done." 
^Pbeoek  MSS. 

JOHNSON  TO  PAUL. 

"  sth  Oct.  irv: 
''Si a,  —  You  think  it  hard  by  this  time  y\*u 
cannot  have  a  letter. 

*'I  engaged  Mr.  Newberry,  who  scat  mc  on 
Monday  night  the  note  enclosed,  and  appeart^  t«« 
think  the  matter  well  settled.  On  Tuesday  I  wr»te 
to  Mr.  Henry,  but  soon  heard  he  was  out  of  tow». 


*  7>ff  l«|f ,  In  one  of  ibo  fonaor 
I  nippotc,   Fmcto   Bsrtwrt 
ipoti,  161*  MsnA)  ho  to  MIU 


BOCOS OslUd  tke  tkald.  m  «•. 
p.  77.   a.  I:    In  I7'>< 
kof  sad  lad.  —  Coos  •  « 
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I  kntv  not  -vliBt  to  da  —  I  tfasn  bad  reoourae  to 
yoxag  Mr.  Ctiwe,  who  very  eiTiUy  went  about  the 
boimiMi^  and  oame  to  mo  yeaterday  in  tfaa  evening 
with  thii  aceount. 

"  Mr.  Cave  aeiaed»  and  has  a  man  in  poaaeasion. 

"  He  made  a  aale,  and  aold  only  a  fire-abovel  Ibr 
fimrihiUioga. 

*'Tbe  gmida  were  appraiaed  al  about  eighty 
pooodiu 

**  Mr.  Cave  will  itay  three  weeks  without  any 
iofthcr  motion  in  the  bnunei^  but  will  atill  keep 
hiipoaMSUon. 

"  He  ezpeets  that  you  should  pay  the  expence  of 
the  seisttie ;  faow  mueh  it  is  I  eould  not  be  in- 
fomcd. 

<*  He  will  aftay  to  Christmas  upon  security.  He 
ii  willing  to  continue  you  tenant,  or  will  sell  the 
mill  to  any  that  shall  work  or  buy  the  machine. 
He  vslues  his  miU  at  a  thousand  pounds. 

*  He  did  not  come  up  about  this  business,  but 
soother. 

**  Mr.  Barker,  aa  young  Mr.  Cave  thinks,  is  at 
Northampton. 

"  Iheaa,  Sir,  are  the  particulars  that  I   have 
gMhered.     I  am.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 
—  Aeoel  MSS.  **  Sam.  Johwson." 

I 

JOHNSON  TO  PAUL. 

(No  date.) 

*■  Sib,— I  am  no  less  surprised  than  yourself  at 
the  treatment  which  you  have  met  with,  and  agree 
with  you  that  Mr.  (^ve  must  impute  to  himself 
pwt  of  the  discontent  that  he  shall  sufibr  till  the 
iptndles  are  produced. 

**  If  I  have  any  opportunity  of  dispelling  the 
gloom  that  overcasts  him  at  present,  I  shall  en- 
desvoor  it  both  fiv  hia  sake  and  yours ;  but  it  is  to 
little  purpose  that  remonstrances  are  offered  to 
volontsry  inattention  or  to  obstinato  pngudiee. 
Cuxon  in  one  place  and  Garliek  in  the  other,  leave 
no  room  for  the  unpleanng  reasonings  of  your 
faumhle  icrvant,  Sam.  Johm som." '] 

Hb  works  this  year  were,  an  abstract  or 
epitome,  in  octayo,  of  his  folio  Dictionary,  and 
a  few  essays  in  a  monthly  publication,  entitled 
*'Tia  Urivsbsai*  Visitbb.**  ^  Christopher 
Smart,  with  whose  nnhappy  TaciUation  of  mind 
he  sincerely  sympathisea,  was  one  of  the  stated 
undertakers  of  this  misoeUany ;  and  it  was  to 
assist  him  that  Johnson  sometimes  employed 
Us  pen.  All  the  essays  marked  with  two  <u- 
ttrikt  have  been  ascnbed  to  him ;  but  I  am 
confident,  from  internal  evidence,  that  of  these 
neither  **  The  Life  of  Chaucer,**  ^  Reflections 
on  the  State  of  Portugal,**  nor  **An  Essar  on 
Ardutecture,**  were  written  by  him.  1  am 
equally  confident,  upon  the  same  evidence,  that 
lie  wrote  **  Farther  Thoughts  on  Agriculture  ;*'t 
befaig  the  seqnel  of  a  Tery  inferior  essay  on  the 
lame  subject,  and  which,  though  carried  on  as 
if  by  the  same  hand^  is  both  m  thinking  and 
expresrion  so  far  above  it,  and  so  strikingly 
peculiar,  aa  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  true  parent; 


IcnglTs 


tb«  correspoodeDce  with  Panl,  of  which 
Anrthcr  sxplaiiafcioa. — Ciosss. 


and  that  he  also  wrote  '*A  Dissertation  on  the 
State  of  Literature  and  Authors,**!  and  **A 
Dissertation  on  the  Epitaphs  written  by  Pope.*** 
The  last  of  these,  indeed,  he  afterwards  added 
to  his  *'  Idler.**  Whj  the  essays  truly  written 
by  him  are  marked  m  the  same  manner  with 
some  which  he  did  not  write,  I  cannot  explain ; 
bnt,  with  deference  to  those  who  have  ascribed 
to  him  the  three  essays  which  I  have  rejected, 
they  want  all  the  characteristical  marks  of 
Johnsonian  composition. 

He  engaged  also  to  superintend  and  con- 
tribute largely  to  another  monthly  publication, 
entitled  **  The  Litebaby  Magazdib,  ob  Uni- 
VBBSAx.  Review,****  the  first  number  of  which 
came  out  in  May  this  year.  What  were  his 
emoluments  from  this  undertaking,  and  what 
other  writers  were  employed  in  it,  I  have  not 
discovered.  He  continued  to  write  in  it,  with 
intermissions,  till  tiie  fifteenth  number ;  and  I 
think  that  he  never  gave  better  proofs  of  the 
fi>rce,  acuteness,  and  vivacity  of  his  mind,  than 
in  this  miscellany,  whether  we  consider  his  ori- 
ginal essays,  or  his  reviews  of  the  works  of 
others,  llie  ** Preliminary  Address**!  to  the 
public,  is  a  proof  how  tnis  great  man  could 
embellish  with  the  graces  of  superior  composi- 
tion, even  so  trite  a  thing  as  the  plan  of  a 
magazine. 

His  original  essays  are,  **An  Introduction  to 
the  Political  State  of  Great  Britain ;  **t  '*Be- 
marks  on  the  Militia  BUI;**!  '* Observations 
on  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Titles  with  the 
Empress  of  Russia  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cas8el;**t  ^*  Observations  on  the  Present  State 
of  Affairs ; "  f  and,  '<  Memoirs  of  Frederick  IL 
King  of  Prussia.**!  ^  ^  these  he  displays 
extensive  political  knowledge  and  sagacity, 
expressed  with  uncommon  energy  and  perspi- 
cuity, without  any  of  those  words  wmch  he 
sometimes  took  a  pleasure  in  adopting,  in  imi- 
tation of  Sir  Thomas  Browne ;  of  whose  **  Chris- 
tian Morals**  he  this  year  gave  an  edition,  with 
his  **Life***  prefixed  to  it,  which  is  one  of 
Johnson*s  best  biographical  performances.  In 
one  instance  only  in  these  ea<uys  has  he  in- 
dulged his  Broumiim.  Dr.  Robertson,  the 
historian,  mentioned  it  to  me,  as  having  at 
once  convinced  him  that  Johnson  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  ^  Memoirs  of  the  King  of  Prussia.** 
Speakinff  of  the  pride  which  the  old  King,  the 
father  of  his  hero,  took  in  being  master  of  the 
tallest  regiment  in  Europe,  he  says,  **  To  review 
this  towering  regiment  was  his  dailj  pleasure ; 
and  to  perpetuate  it  was  so  much  his  care,  that 
when  he  met  a  tall  woman,  he  immediately 
commanded  one  of  his  TUanian  retinue  to 
marry  her,  that  they  might  propagate  pro' 
eerity.^*  For  this  Angl<vLatian  word  proceritu, 
Johnson  had,  however,  the  authority  of  Addi- 
son. 

His  reviews  are  of  the  following  books: — 


*  Frotnbljr  the  design  mentioned  to  Dr.  Adanu,  aiUi,  p.  98. 

— >  ClOKBR. 
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«*Birch*fl  Hittory  of  the  Boral  SocieCj;**! 
" Murphy's  GwyB-Inn  Joamal ; **!  " Warton*8 
Eamr  on  the  Wrhings  and  Genius  of  Pope, 
▼oLi. ;**t  ^Hamptons  Translation  of  Polj- 
bius;**t  *'BlaekwelI'8  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Augustus:'*')'  ^Rttssell*s  Natural  History  of 
Aleppo ;  ""f  ^  Sir  Isaac  Newton*s  Arguments  in 
Proof  of  a  Deity ;  *'f  "*  Borlase*s  History  of  the 
Isles  of  Scilly ;  f  ^  HoIme*s  Experiments  on 
Bleaching ;  '*f  «« Brown's  Christian  Morals ; "  f 
^  Hales  on  distilling  Sea- Water,  Ventilators  in 
Ships,  and  curing  an  ill  Taste  in  Milk ;  "f  ^*  Lu- 
cas's Essay  on  Waters;"!  ^'Keith's  Catalogue 
of  Uie  Scottish  Bishops ;  "f  ^^  Browne's  History 
of  Jamaica ;"  f  *^  Philosophical  Transactions, 
vol.  zlix. ; "  t  **  Mrs.  Lenox's  Translation  of 
SuUy's  Memoirs;"*  ^Afiscellanies,  by  Elizabeth 
Harrison ;"!  **  Evans's  Map  and  Account  of 
the  Middle  Colonies  in  America, "  f  "  Letter 
on  the  Case  of  Admiral  Byng ; "  *  **  Appeal  to 
the  People  concerning  Adminil  Byng;"*  *^  Han- 
way's  £ight  Days*  Journey,  and  Essay  on 
Tea;"*  "The  Cadet,  a  Military  Treatise ;"t 
"  Some  further  Particulars  in  relation  to  the 
Case  of  Admiral  Byng,  by  a  Gentleman  of  Ox- 
ford ;  "*  "  The  Conduct  of  the  Ministry  relating 
to  the  present  War  impartially  examined ; "  f 
'^A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin 
of  Evil."  *  All  these,  from  internal  evidence, 
wero  written  by  Johnson :  some  of  them  I  know 
he  avowed,  and  have  marked  them  with  an 
aMterUk  accordingly.  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  in- 
deed, ascribed  to  him  the  Review  of  Mr.  Burke's 
^  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the 
Subhme  and  Beautiful ; "  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, with  equal  discernment,  has  inserted  it  in 
his  collection  of  Johnson's  works :  whereas  it 
has  no  resemblance  to  Johnson's  composition, 
and  is  well  known  to  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  Murphy,  who  has  acknowledge  it  to  me 
and  many  others. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  justice  to  John- 
son's political  character,  which  has  been  mis- 
represented as  abjectly  submissive  to  power*, 
that  his  "  Observations  on  the  present  State  of 
Affairs,"  glow  with  as  animatea  a  spirit  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  as  can  be  found  any  where. 
Thus  he  begins : — 

**  The  time  it  now  oomc,  in  which  every  English- 
man expects  to  be  informed  of  the  national  affkirt ; 
and  in  which  he  has  •  right  to  have  that  expectadon 
gratified.  For,  whatever  may  be  urged  by  minis- 
ters, or  tbote  whom  vanity  or  interest  make  the 
Mlowen  of  minLsters,  concerning  the  neoeasity  of 
eonfidenee  in  our  governors,  and  the  presumption 


1  Dr.  Johntoo'i  political  bias  Is  no  when,  that  I  koow, 
represented  as  having  been,  cf  IAm  dale,**  abjectly  lutimlMive 
lo  power."  On  the  contrary,  he  was  supposed,  and  with  soma 
jostlce,  to  be  adverse  to  the  reifning  house  and  Its  successive 
ministers.  The  charge  (which  Mr.  Doswell  thus  tngcnlooslj 
evades)  was.  that  itfler  tkerraui  i^hi$  pemtitm  he  became  t4Mi 
"  submtsslvr  to  power; "  but  the  truth  Is.  that  In  spite  of  his 
partjr  Mas.  Johnson  was  alwayt  a  friend  to  discipline  In  th« 
political, as  In  the  loclal  world;  and  although  he  Joined  in  the 
clamour  against  Walpole.  and  hated  George  the  Saoond,  his 
CfMrai  disposition  was  always  to  support  tba  BMoarchlcal 
''^  ->  consUtutloo.  —  Caosia. 


of  prying  with  prabne  eyes  into  the  reeeans  of 
policy,  it  is  evident  that  this  reverenee  can  be 
clainied  only  by  ooanseU  yet  unezecutedy  and  pro- 
jects suspended  in  delibermtion.  But  when  a  doign 
has  ended  in  miscarriage  or  suoocas,  when  every 
eye  and  every  ear  is  witness  to  general  disoootent, 
or  general  satisfiMtion,  it  is  then  a  proper  tame  to 
disentangle  oonfuiion  and  illiistnte  obscurity ;  to 
shew  by  wbat  causes  every  event  was  prodtioed,  and 
in  what  effects  it  is  likely  to  terminate;  to  lay 
down  with  distinet  particubwity  wbat  nunour 
always  huddles  in  general  eidamation,  or  per- 
plexes by  indigested  iwrraiives ;  to  shew  whence 
happiness  or  calamity  is  derived,  and  whence  it 
may  be  expected ;  and  honestly  to  lay  before  the 
people  wbat  inquiry  can  gather  of  the  past,  and 
conjecture  can  estimate  of  the  fiiture." 

Here  we  have  it  assumed  as  an  incontro- 
vertible principle,  that  in  this  country  the 
people  are  the  superintendents  of  the  conduct 
and  measures  of  those  by  whom  government  is 
administered ;  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  which 
the  present  reimi  afforded  an  illustrious  ex- 
ample, when  addresses  from  all  parta  of  the 
kingdom  controlled  an  audacious  attempt  to  in- 
troduce a  new  power  subversive  of  the  crown.* 

A  still  stronger  proof  of  his  patriotic  spirit 
appears  in  his  review  of  an  '^  Essay  on  Waters, 
by  Dr.  Lucas,** '  of  whom,  after  describing  him 
as  a  man  well  known  to  the  world  for  his 
daring  defiance  of  power,  when  he  thought  it 
exerted  on  the  side  of  wrong,  he  thus  speus : — 

*'  The  Irish  minbters  drove  him  from  his  native 
country  by  a  proelamatioo,  in  which  they  charge 
him  with  crimes  of  which  they  never  inteiulcd  to 
be  called  to  the  proof,  and  oppreaaed  him  by 
methods  equally  irr«!sistible  by  guilt  and  inno- 
cence. Let  the  man  thus  driven  into  exile,  for 
having  been  the  friend  of  his  country,  be  received 
in  every  other  place  as  a  confessor  of  liberty  ;  and 
let  the  tools  of  power  be  taught  in  time,  that  they 
may  rob,  but  cannot  impoverish.** 

Some  of  his  reviews  in  this  Magaiine  are 
very  short  accounts  of  the  pieces  noticed,  and 
I  mention  them  only  that  Dr.  Johnson*s  opinion 
of  the  works  may  be  known ;  but  many  or  them 
are  examples  of  elaborate  criticism,  in  the  most 
masteriy  style.  In  his  review  of  the  **  Memoin 
of  the  Court  of  Augustus,**  he  has  the  reso- 
lution to  think  and  speak  from  his  own  mind, 
regardless  of  the  cant  transmitted  from  age  to 
age,  in  praise  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Ana : 
*^  know  not  why  any  one  but  a  schoolbov  in 
his  declamation  shotud  whine  over  the  C!om- 
monwealth  of  Rome,  which  grew  great  only  by 


*  Mr.  Boswell  means  Mr.  Pox*s  celebrated  India  Bill,  as  an 
adfarsary  of  which  ha  dlsUngulshMl  htanself  as  Much  as  a  man 
Id  aprlTata  slatioo  could  do.>.  Caoata. 

*  Dr.  Lucas  was  an  apocheeary  in  Dublla,  (alUrva^s 
M.D.),  who  brooffhi  himseir  Into  pttblle  noilet  and  a  biaa 
degfos  of  popularity  by  his  writings  an4  ipaachos  WHhiiC  l£r 
govammeat.  Ha  was  electad  rrprvsratatlva  of  DohtlM  bi 
1781 1  and  a  marbia  statua  to  Ms  bonoor  Is  araetsd  la  tka 
Royal  Bxchanga  of  that  city.  Ha  dlad  In  Nov.  1771.  — 
Caoasa. 
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the  waaerf  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  Ro- 
nuDS,  like  others,  as  soon  as  they  grew  rich, 
grew  corrupt;  and  in  their  corruption  sold  the 
Byes  and  freedoms  of  themselves,  and  of  one 
another."  Again :  '^  A  people,  who  while  they 
were  poor  robbed  mankind ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  became  rich  robbed  one  another.** — In  his 
renew  of  the  Miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse, 

Ettbliahed  by  Elizabeth  Harrison,  but  written 
J  many  hands,  he  gives  an  eminent  proof  at 
ooce  of  his  orthodoxy  and  candour. 

**  The  authors  of  the  essays  in  prose  seem  geo»- 
nUy  to  have  imitated,  or  tried  to  imitate,  the 
eopiousaess  and  laxuriance  of  Mrs.  Rowe.  This, 
however,]*  not  all  their  praise;  they  have  laboured 
to  add  to  her  brightness  of  imagery,  her  purity  of 
aentimeats.  The  poets  have  had  Dr.  Watts  before 
their  eyes ;  a  writer,  who,  if  he  stood  not  in  the 
first  class  of  genius,  compensated  that  defect  by  a 
ready  application  of  his  powers  to  the  promotion  of 
piety.  The  attempt  to  employ  the  ornaments  of 
romance  in  the  decoration  of  religion,  was,  I  think, 
fint  made  by  Mr.  Boyle's  '  Martyrdom  of  Theo* 
dora;*  but  Boyle's  philosophical  studies  did  not 
allow  him  time  for  the  cultivation  of  style :  and 
the  oompletiaii  of  the  great  design  was  reserved  for 
Mrs.  Rowe.  Dr.  Watts  was  one  of  the  first  who 
taught  the  Dissenters  to  write  and  speak  like  other 
men,  by  shewing  them  that  elegance  might  consist 
with  inety.  They  would  have  both  done  honour 
to  a  better  society,  for  they  had  that  charity  which 
might  well  make  their  fidlings  be  forgotten,  and 
with  which  the  whole  Christian  world  wish  for 
eomjnimion.  They  were  pure  from  all  the  heresies 
of  an  age^  to  which  every  opinion  is  become  a 
favourite  that  the  universal  church  has  hitherto  de- 
tested I  This  praise  the  general  interest  of  man- 
kind requires  to  be  given  to  writers  who  please  and 
do  not  corrupt,  who  instruct  and  do  not  weary. 
But  to  them  all  human  eulogies  are  vain,  whom  I 
believe  applauded  by  angels,  and  numl>ered  with 
the  just." 

His  defence  of  Tea  against  Mr.  Jonas  Han- 
way*s  violent  attack  upon  that  elegant  and 
popular  beverage,  shows  how  very  well  a  man 
of  genius  can  write  upon  the  slightest  subject, 
when  he  writes,  as  the  Italians  say,  con  amore : 
I  suppose  no  person  ever  enjoyed  with  more 

In  this  review,  Johiuon  candidly  deicrlbet  blmtelf  as  **  a 


harJtned  and  thamelan  tea^rlnker,  who  has  for  many  years 
Aimed  hb  meals  with  only  the  toftision  of  this  fluctnatlng 
piaot ;  ivlMse  kettle  has  scarcely  time  to  cool :  who  with  tea 
the  evenlna,  with  tea  solaces  the  midnights,  and  with 
the  morning.**  This  last  phrase  hb  fk-iend,  Tom 


Tfv*i  hapoUy  parodied,  •'  te  reniente  die  —  te  decedente." 
HsvUas  cslto  fala  ^Mictioo  to  it  mumanliff  and  almost  gives 


it  the  eoloar  of  a  crime.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  of  Henley, 
b  taipossesdoD  of  a  tea-pot  which  belonged  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
sad  »Udi  '—»*■*'»*  ab09e  ttoo  fiunts.— Caoasa. 

'  **  Losfa^  he  wins,  because  hU  name  will  be 

KnnoMed  by  defeat,  who  durst  contend  with  me." 

DaVDBN. 

s  Hodkiaff  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the  assertion  that 
B|V(  fan  a  martyr  to  **  poUUctU  peneeutitm.'*  It  is  impossible 
to  read  the  trial  witboot  being  convinced  that  he  had  mbcon- 
daelad  hbnaetf ;  and  the  eztraordinarr  proceedings  in  both 
Boosss  of  Parliament  sntieequent  to  his  trial,  prove,  at  once, 
tke  seal  of  hb  IHends  to  invalidate  the  finding  of  the  court. 
■Bftiai,  and  the  absence  of  any  reason  for  doing  so.  By  a 
*nme  eolaeidaooe  of  ctrromstanees,  it  happened  that  there 
•as  s  (oul  change  of  ministry  between  the  accusation  and 
Ae  Tutaiirt.  so  that  one  party  prepared  the  trial  and  the 


relish  the  infusion  of  that  frBgnnt  leaf  than 
Johnson.  The  quantities  whi<£  he  drank  of  it 
at  all  hours  were  so  great,  that  his  nerves  must 
have  been  uncommonly  strons,  not  to  have 
been  extremely  relaxed  by  saca  an  intemper- 
ate use  of  it.^  He  assured  me,  that  he  never 
felt  the  least  inconvenience  from  it ;  which  is  a 
proof  that  the  fault  of  his  constitution  was 
rather  a  too  great  tension  of  fibres,  than  the 
contrary.  Mr.  Hanway  wrote  an  angry  answer 
to  Johnson's  review  of  his  Essay  on  Tea,  and 
Johnson,  after  a  full  and  deliberate  pause,  made 
a  reply  to  it ;  the  only  instance,  I  believe,  in 
the  wnole  course  of  his  life,  when  he  conde- 
scended to  oppose  any  thing  that  was  written 
against  him.  X  suppose,  when  he  thought  of 
any  of  his  little  antagonists,  he  was  ever  justly 
aware  of  the  high  sentiment  of  Ajax  in  Cmd : 

**  Iste  tulit  preHumjam  nimc  eertaminii  hujui. 
Qui,  eitm  vtehu  eriif  mteum  eerta»$e  fer^ur.**  * 

But,  indeed,  the  ?ood  Mr.  Hanway  laid  himself 
so  open  to  ridicule,  that  Johnson's  animadver- 
sions upon  his  attack  were  chiefly  to  make 
sport. 

The  generosity  with  which  he  pleads  the 
cause  of  Admiral  Byng  is  highly  to  tne  honour 
of  hb  heart  and  spirit.  Though  Voltaire  affects 
to  be  witty  upon  the  fate  of  that  unfortunate 
officer,  observing  that  he  was  shot  ^pour  en- 
courager  le$  avtres^  the  nation  has  long  been 
satisfied  that  his  life  was  sacrificed  to  the  poli- 
tical fervour  of  the  times.  In  the  vault  be- 
lon^g  to  the  Torrington  family,  in  the  church 
of  Southill,  in  Bedfordshire,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph  upon  his  monument,  which  I 
have  transcnbed : — 

«<TO  THK  rBarrrUAL  sisGaAcx 
or  ruBLic  JUSTica, 

TBX  HONOnaABLB  JOBK  BTVO,  K8Q. 

AOMiaJkL  OP  TUB  BLUB, 

FXLL  A  If ABTVa  TO  POLITICAL 

rBESXCUTIOM  ', 

MABCH  14.  IK  TBB  TKAE  1757  ; 

WHBN  BBAVBBT  AND   LOYALTY 

WBRB  XNSUPFICIXNT  SBCUB.ITIXS 

POR  TBB  LIPB  AMD  BONOUE  OP 

A  NAVAL  OPPICBR." 


Other  directed  the  execution :  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof 
that  he  was  not  a  poUtieal  martyr.  See  thb  sul^ect  treated 
at  large  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1822— 1831.  But 
though  legally,  and,  I  believe,  Justlv  convicted,  it  is  likely 
that  he  would  nave  been  pardoned  had  not  popular  fUrr  ran 
so  high.  The  pmbUe  had  fi-om  the  first  condemned  the 
nnhappy  admiral,  and  anticipated  his  fate.  Thus  Llovd 
writes  on  the  80th  September,  17fi6,  three  months  before  the 
change  of  ministry,  and  tig  momth$  b^fitre  Byn^t  execuikm  :— 

**  So  m#nw<er«  of  basest  tricks, 
I  love  a  fling  at  politics ; 
Amuse  the  nation's  court  and  kfaig. 
By  breaking  F[ow]ke  and  kamghig  0yng.^ 


And  in  the  London  Magaxine  for  the  same  month,  In  a 
long  vituperative  poem,  addressed  to  Byng,  are  these  lines  :— 

*'  An  injured  nation  must  be  satisfied ; 
7b  public  execution  tkou  wnut  go, 
A  public  spectacle  of  shame  aM  woe." 

I  now  believe  that  the  general  ofllcer  alloded  to,  auH^  p.  42., 
may  have  been  General  Fowke,  whom,  after  a  kind  of  acquit- 
tal by  a  court-martial,  (Seorge  II.  struck  out  of  the  army 
lists,  and  that  the  narrators  of  the  anecdote  mistook  the 

Ali«.  — CaOKBB. 
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Jolin8on*8  most  exquisite  critical  essay  in  the 
Literary  Magazine,  and  indeed  any  wnere,  is 
his  review  of  Soame  Jenyns*8  '*  Inquiry  into 
the  Origin  of  Eyil."  Jenyns  was  possessed  of 
lively  talents,  and  a  style  eminently  pure  and 
easy,  and  could  very  happily  play  witn  a  light 
subject,  either  in  prose  or  verse :  but  when  he 
speculated  on  that  most  difficult  and  excruci- 
atins  question,  the  Origin  of  Evil,  he  "ventured 
iar  beyond  his  depth,  *  and,  accordingly,  was 
exposed  by  Johnson,  both  with  acute  argument 
and  brilliant  wit.  I  remember  when  the  late 
Mr.  Bicknell*s  humorous  performance,  entitled 
"The  Musical  Travels  of  Joel  CoUyer,"  in 
which  a  slight  attempt  is  made  to  ridicule 
Johnson,  was  ascribed  to  Soame  Jenyns,  "Hal 
(said  Johnson)  I  thought  I  had  given  him 
enough  of  it.*^ 

His  triumph  over  Jenyns  is  thus  described 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Courtenay,  in  his  "  Poetical 
Review  of  the  literary  and  moral  character  of 
Dr.  Johnson ;  **  a  performance  of  such  merit, 
that  had  I  not  been  honoured  with  a  very  kind 
and  partial  notice  in  it,  I  should  echo  the  sen- 
timents of  men  of  the  first  taste  loudly  in  its 
praise: — 

**  When  specious  sophists  with  presumption  scan 
The  source  of  evil,  hidden  still  from  man ; 
ReviTe  Arabian  tales,  and  Taioly  hope 
To  rival  St  John  and  his  scholar  Pope : 
Though  metaphysics  spread  the  gloom  of  night. 
By  reason's  star  he  guides  our  aching  sight ; 
The  bounds  of  knowledge  marks,  and  points  the 

way 
To  pathless  wastes  where  wilder*d  sages  stray ; 
Where,  like  a  farthing  link-boy,  Jenyns  stands. 
And  the  dim  torch  drops  from  his  feeble  hands.** ' 

This  year  Mr.  William  Payne,  brother  of 
the  respectable  bookseller  of  that  name,  pub- 
lished ^*An  Introduction  to  the  Game  of 
Draughts,**  to  which  Johnson  contributed  a 


1  Some  tine  after  Dr.  Johnum*!  death,  there  appeared  In 
the  n«wipapera  and  magasinea  [the  followiuff}  {liUMral  and 
petolant  attack  upon  him,  in  the  form  of  an  Epiuph,  wider 
the  name  of  Mr.  Soamo  Jenjnt,  very  anworthy  of  that  gen- 
tiemaii,  who  had  qiiietljr  lubmltted  to  the  critical  lash  while 
Johnson  lived.  It  auumed,  as  characteristics  of  him.  all  the 
vulgar  circumstaoce*  of  abuse  which  had  circulated  amongst 
the  ignorant :  ^ 

**  Here  lies  poor  Jobmson.    Reader,  have  a  care, 
Tread  lightly,  lest  you  rouse  a  sleeping  bear  i 
Religious,  moral,  generous,  and  humane 
He  was  —  but  selusufllclent,  rude,  and  vain  { 
Ill-brrd  and  overbearmg  in  dispute, 
A  scholar  and  a  Christian  —  yet  a  brute. 
Would  you  know  all  his  wisdom  and  his  folly. 
His  actions,  savings,  mirth,  and  raelancholj, 
BonteU  and  T%raie,  retailers  of  his  wit. 
Will  tell  you  how  he  wrote,  and  talk'd,  and  cough'd,  and 
spit.*'  Ocnt  Mag  17S6. 

This  was  an  unbecoming  Indulgence  of  puny  resentment, 
at  a  time  when  he  himself  was  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and 
had  a  near  prospect  of  descending  to  the  grave.  I  was  truly 
sorry  for  it ;  for  he  was  then  beroroe  an  avowed  and  (as  my 
Lord  Bithop  of  Ix>ndon,  who  had  a  serious  conversation  with 
him  on  the  subiect,  assures  me)  a  sincere  Christian.  He 
could  not  expect  that  Johnson's  numerous  fHeiids  would 
patiently  bear  to  have  the  memory  of  their  master  stigma- 
tised by  no  mean  pen,  but  that,  at  least,  one  would  be  found 
u>  retort.  Aecordingly,  this  un)ust  and  sarcastic  epitaph  was 
«.et  hi  the  same  public  field  by  an  answer,  hi  terms  by  no 
means  soft,  sod  inch  ei  wanton  provocetloa  only  ooold 
Justuyt  — 


Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Bochford,*  and  a 
Preface,*  both  of  which  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  treatise  to  which  thev  are  prefixed. 
Johnson,  I  believe,  did  not  play  at  draughts 
ailer  leaving  College ;  by  whicn  he  suffered ; 
for  it  would  have  afforded  him  an  innocent 
soothinff  relief  from  the  melancholy  which  dis- 
tressed him  so  often.  I  have  heard  him  regret 
that  he  had  not  learnt  to  play  at  cards ;  and 
the  game  of  draughts  we  know  is  peciiliarly 
calculated  to  fix  the  attention  without  strainini^ 
it.  There  is  a  composure  and  ^[ravity  in 
draughts  which  insensibly  tranqudlises  the 
mind;  and,  accordingly,  the  Dutch  are  fond 
of  it,  as  they  are  of  smoking,  of  the  sedative 
influence  of^  which,  though  he  himself  never 
smoked,  he  had  a  high  opinion.'  Besides, 
there  is  in  draughts  some  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ties; and  accordingly,  Johnson,  wishing  to 
dignify  the  subject  in  his  Dedication  with  what 
is  most  estimable  in  it,  observes,  ^  Triflers  may 
find  or  make  any  thin^  a  trifle :  but  since  it  is 
the  great  characteristic  of  a  wise  man  to  see 
events  in  their  causes,  to  obviate  conseqaencev, 
and  ascertain  contingencies,  your  lordship  will 
think  nothing  a  trifle  by  which  the  mind  is 
inured  to  caution,  foresight,  and  circumspec- 
tion.*' 

As  one  of  the  little  occasional  advantages 
which  he  did  not  disdain  to  take  by  his  pen,  as 
a  man  whose  profession  was  literature,  be  this 
year  accepted  of  a  guinea  firom  Mr.  Robert 
Dodsley,  tor  writing  the  Introduction  to  ^  The 
London  Chronicle,*'  an  evening  newspaper;  and 
even  in  so  slight  a  performance  exhibited  pecu- 
liar talents.  This  Chronicle  still  subsists  %  and 
from  what  I  observed,  when  I  was  abroad,  has 
a  more  extensive  circulation  upon  the  coa- 
tinent  than  any  of  the  English  newspapers.  It 
was  constantly  read  by  Johnson  himself;  and 
it  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  it  has  all  along 


"  EPITAPH 
**  Prtpmrtdjbr  a  ereutmre  not  quite  dead  pet. 

**  Here  lies  a  little  ugljr  nauseous  elf. 
Who,  Judging  only  from  its  wretched  self, 
Feebly  attempted,  petulant  and  vain. 
The  '  Origin  of  Evil  *  to  exphdn. 
A  mighty  Genius  at  this  elf  displeased. 
With  a  strong  critic  grasp  the  urchin  squeeted. 
For  thirty  years  its  coward  spleen  It  kent. 
Till  in  the  dust  the  mishty  Genius  slept ; 
Then  stunk  and  Trettco  In  expiring  snuff. 
And  blbili'd  at  Johmsom  with  iu  last  poor  puff. 


The  answer  was  no  doubt  by  Mr.  Boewell  hfana^  ead 
does  more  credit  to  his  seal  than  his  poetical  talents.  Tbia 
Review  was  so  succeuful  that  Johnson  re>publUhed  ll  In  a 
separate  pamphlet.  Jenyns  was  bom  in  I70S,  and  died  hi  17*7  | 
He  was  for  near  forty  years  In  Parliament,  and  pahJIsbed 
some  poetry  ;  but  his  best  known  work  Is  his  Booree  of  tli« 
Nile ;  abo.  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion.  pttbllsh«d 
In  1774.  Of  this  work,  the  seriousness  and  siaoerlty  wae  miacli 
questioned,  which  is  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Boswell's  »lHMiB|iiHi  | 
as  to  his  being  *'  a  tincert  Ckri$i%mm.**  ~  CaoKKi. 

*  See   posf,  August  19.  177S.      Hawkins   heard  Jehneno 
say,  that  insanity  had  grown  more  frequent  stooe 
had  gone  out  of  fashion —  Ckokie. 

>  The  London  Chronicle,  or  Universal  Rvcnlot  Foal. 

Sublishcd  three  times  a  week.    The  first  numbar,  coutaininK 
ohnson's  Introduction,  upeared  Jan.  1. 17tt7.    Mr.  Boaw«U 
often  wrote  In  this  Journal.  —  Caoats. 


^T.  47. 
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been  distiiigaished  for  good  sense,  accuracy, 
moderalioii,  and  delicacj. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  nature  has 
been  ooramunicated  *  to  me  by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Thomas  Campbell,  who  has  done  himself 
considerable  credit  bj  his  own  writings.  ^'  Sit- 
ting with  Dr.  Johnson  one  morning  alone,  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  known  Dr.  Madden,  who 
was  author  of  the  premium-scheme  *  in  Ireland. 
On  mj  answering  in  the  affirmative,  and  also 
that  I  had  for  some  years  lived  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, &C.,  he  begged  of  me  that  when 
I  returned  to  Ireland,  I  would  endeavour  to 
procure  for  him  a  poem  of  Dr.  Madden*s  called 
*  Boulter*s  Monument.  *  '  The  reason  (said 
he)  why  I  wish  for  it,  is  this:  when  Dr. 
Madden  came  to  London,  he  submitted  that 
work  to  my  castigation ;  and  I  remember  I 
blotted  a  great  many  lines,  and  might  have 
blotted  many  more  without  making  Sie  poem 
worse.*  tfowever,  the  Doctor  was  very 
thankful,  and  very  generous,  for  he  gave  me 
ten  guineas,  which  was  to  me  at  that  time  a 
gnatnan,^  * 

He  thisyear  resumed  his  scheme  of  giving  an 
edition  of  Shakspeare  with  notes.  He  issued 
Ph>poaaIs  of  considerable  length  ^,  in  which  he 
shewed  that  he  perfectly  well  knew  what  a 
variety  of  research  such  an  undertaking  re- 
quired ;  but  his  indolence  prevented  him  from 
porsiung  it  with  that  diligence  which  alone  can 
collect  those  scattered  facts,  that  genius,  how- 
ever acute,  penetrating,  and  luminous,  cannot 
discover  by  its  own  force.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  at  this  time  his  fancied  activity  was  for  the 
UKMnent  so  vigorous,  that  he  promised  his  work 
should  be  published  before  Christmas,  1757. 
Yet  nine  years  elapsed  before  it  saw  the  light. 
His  throes  in  bringing  it  forth  had  been  severe 
and  remittent;  and  at  last  we  may  almost 
conclude  that  the  Cxsarian  operation  was 
p^ormed  by  the  knife  of  Churchill,  whose 


I  See  9oti,  April  6. 1775 —  C. 

*  In  t&e  College  of  DabHn,  four  quarterlT  ezamlnatlont 
ef  the  itiMleBU  ere  held  In  each  year,  In  rarioaB  preteribed 
bmebee  of  literature  and  science ;  and  premiumi,  contiiting 
ef  booka  tanpreaaad  with  the  Collne  Anns,  are  adjudged  by 
euminers  (compoeed  generally  of  the  Junior  Fellowi),  to 
thoH  vbo  have  molt  dlatlnguianed  themseWee  In  the  WTeral 
claaica,  after  a  Tory  rigid  trial,  which  laita  two  daya.  This 
ragahvttoB.  which  has  subsided  about  seventy  years,  has  been 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  eflbets.  Dr.  Samuel 
Msddai  waa  tho  first  proposer  of  those  premiums.  They 
««r«  Ittstttnted  about  the  year  1784.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
tenders  of  the  Dublin  Society  tor  the  Bncouragement  of 
Atts  and  Agriculture.  In  addition  to  the  premiums  which 
were  and  are  still  annually  given  by  that  society  for  this 
purpose.  Dr.  'W^'^***  gave  others  from  his  own  fund.  Hence 
be  waa  ninally  called  **  Premimm  Madden.** —MAVonn. 

*  Dr.  Hugh  Boulter,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Primate 
of  Ireland.  He  died  Sept.  87. 1742,  at  which  time  he  was, 
for  the  thirteenth  time,  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  that 
Uagdom.  Johnson  speaks  of  him  in  high  terms  of  commend- 
sttaB«  In  his  LiliB  of  Ambrose  Philips —  Boswbll. 

*  Dr.  Madden  wrote  very  bad  verses.  The  few  lines  in 
'Booher's  Monoment'  that  rise  above  mediocrity,  may  be 
sttrtboted  to  Johnson.  —  CaoKsa. 

» **  audi  casual  emolumenta  as  these,**  says  Hawkins, 
**  Johnson  frequently  derived  from  his  profession  of  an 
sather.**  About  this  time,  as  It  Is  supposed,  for  sundry  bene- 
ficed dergynen  that  reauested  blm,  he  composed  pulpit  dls- 
eoarsaa«  and  for  these,  be  made  no  scruple  of  coniessing, 
be  WIS  paid  ;  his  price,  I  am  informed,  was  a  moderate  one, 
—a  gomea  ;  and  such  was  his  nodou  of  Justice,  that  having 


_ 


upbraiding  satire,  I  dare  say,  made  Johnson^s 
friends  urge  him  to  dispatch. 

"  He  for  subacribers  baits  his  hook. 
And  takes  your  cash ;  but  where*8  the  book  ? 
No  matter  where ;  wise  fear,  you  know, 
Forbids  tha  robbing  of  a  foe ; 
But  what,  to  serve  our  private  ends, 
Forbids  the  cheating  of  our  friends?** 

About  this  period  he  was  offered  a  living  of 
considerable  value  in  Lincolnshire  \  if  he  were 
inclined  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  It  was  a 
rectory  in  the  gift  of  Mr.  Lanffton,  the  father 
of  his  much  -mued  friend.  Snt  he  did  not 
accept  of  it;  partly,  I  beUeve,  from  a  conscien- 
tious motive,  being  persuaded  that  his  temper 
and  habits  rendered  him  unfit  for  that  assiduous 
and  familiar  instruction  of  the  vulgar  and 
ignorant,  which  he  held  to  be  an  essential  duty 
in  a  clergyman ;  and  partly  because  his  love  of 
a  London  life  was  so  strong,  that  he  would  have 
thought  himself  an  exile  in  any  other  place, 
particularlv  if  residing  in  the  country.^  Who- 
ever would  wish  to  see  his  thoughts  upon  that 
subject  displayed  in  their  full  force,  may  peruse 
the  Adventurer,  Number  126. 

In  1757  it  does  not  appear  that  he  published 
any  tiling,  except  some  of  those  articles  in  tiie 
Literary  Magazine,  which  have  been  mentioned. 
That  magazme,  after  Johnson  ceased  to  write 
in  it,  gradually  declined,  thoueh  the  popular 
epithet  of  AntigaUican  was  added  to  it ;  and 
in  July,  1758,  it  expired.  He  probably  pre- 
pared a  part  of  his  Shakspeare  this  year,  and 
ne  dictated  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  an 
address  to  the  Throne,  after  the  expedition  to 
Rochfort,  which  was  delivered  by  one  of  his 
friends,  I  know  not  in  what  public  meeting. 
It  is  printed  in  the  Grentleman  s  Magazine  for 
Octooer,  1785,  as  his,  and  bears  sufficient 
marks  of  authenticity. 

By   the    favour   of    Mr.   Joseph   Cooper 


been  paid,  he  considered  them  so  absolutely  the  property  of 
the  purchaser,  as  to  renounce  all  claim  to  them.  He  reckoned 
that  he  had  written  about  forty  sermons ;  but,  except  as  to 
some,  knew  not  in  what  hands  they  were.  **  I  have,"  siUd 
he, "  been  paid  for  them,  and  have  no  right  to  Inquire  about 
them.**  Tnlspractlcelsof  very  doubtful  propriety.  In  the 
case  of  an  Hectiw  chapel,  it  might,  as  the  JSlshop  Elrington 
observed  to  me,  amount  to  an  absolute  fraud,  as  a  person 
might  be  chosen  for  the  merits  of  a  sermon  not  written  by 
himself.    See  anii^  p.  89 —  Cbokbr. 

>  They  have  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Malone,  In  the  Freftoe 
to  his  ecfition  of  Shakspeare.  —  Boswkli.. 

f  Lm^Um,  near  Partner.  —  CaoKka. 

*  Hawkins,  who  first  told  this  fact  on  Johnson's  own 
authority,  does  not  mention  this  latter  and  lower  motive  for 
Johnson's  reAisal.  **  It  was,*'  he  says,  "  In  a  pleasant  coun- 
try, and  of  such  yearly  value,  as  might  have  tempted  one  in 
better  circumstances, hut  he  had  scruples  about  the  duties  of 
the  ministerial  functions."  "  I  have  not,"  Johnson  said,  '*  the 
requisites  for  the  office,  and  1  cannot  In  conscience  shear  the 
flock  which  I  am  unable  to  feed."  And  Hawkins  further 
Informs  us  that  about  this  period  he  was  In  circumstances 
more  straitened  than  usual,  and  even  his  ordinary  relaxation 
of  his  club  failed  him.  **  About  the  year  17^6,  time  had  pro- 
duced  a  change  in  the  situation  of  many  of  Johnson's  friends, 
who  were  used  to  meet  him  in  Ivy-lane.  Death  had  taken 
ttam  them  M'Ghie ;  Barker  went  to  settle  as  a  practising 
physician  at  Trowbridge ;  Dyer  went  abroad ;  Hawkeswortn 
was  busied  in  forming  new  connections ;  and  I  had  lately 
made  one  that  removed  from  me  all  temptations  to  pass  my 
evenings  from  home.  The  consequence  was,  that  our  sym- 
posium at  the  King's  Head  broke  up."  —  Crokbb. 
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1757. 


Walker  \  of  the  Treasury,  Dublin,  I  have 
obtained  a  copj  of  the  following  letter  from 
Johnson  to  the  venerable  author  of  "Disserta- 
tions on  ti^e  History  of  Ireland.** 

JOHNSON  TO  CHS-  O'CONNOR,  ESQ.* 

•*LoiMl0Q,AprU9.1767. 

«(  Sim,  —  I  have  Ulely,  by  the  favour  of  Mr. 
Faulkner,  seen  your  account  of  Ireland,  and  cannot 
Ibrbear  to  aolicit  a  proaecution  of  your  design.  Sir 
William  Temple  complaint  that  Ireland  is  less 
known  than  any  other  country,  as  to  its  ancient 
state.  The  natives  have  had  little  leisure,  and 
little  encouragement  for  inquiry ;  and  strangers, 
not  knowing  the  language,  have  had  no  ability. 

**  I  have  long  wi^ed  that  the  Irish  literature 
were  cultiTated.'  Ireland  is  known  by  tradition  to 
have  been  once  the  seat  of  piety  and  learning ;  and 
surely  it  would  be  very  accept^le  to  all  those  who 
are  curious  either  in  the  original  of  nations,  or  the 
affinities  of  languages,  to  be  further  informed  of 
the  revolution  of  a  people  so  ancient,  and  once  so 
illustrious. 

«  What  relation  there  is  between  tlie  Welsh  and 
Irish  language,  or  between  the  language  of  Ireland 
and  that  of  Biscay,  deserves  inquiry.  Of  these 
provincial  and  unextended  tongues,  it  seldom  hap- 
pens  tliat  more  than  one  are  understood  by  any  one 
man  ;  and,  therefore,  it  seldom  happens  that  a  fiiir 
comparison  can  be  made.  1  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue to  cultivate  this  kind  of  learning,  which  has 
too  long  lain  neglected,  and  which,  if  it  be  suffered 
to  remain  in  oblivion  for  another  century,  may, 
perhaps,  never  be  retrieved.  As  I  wish  wdl  to  idl 
useful  undertakings,  I  would  not  forbear  to  let  you 
know  bow  much  you  deserve,  in  my  opinion,  from 
all  lovers  of  study,  and  how  much  pleasure  your 
work  has  given  to.  Sir,  your  most  obliged  and 
most  humble  servant,  Sam.  Johmsoit.'* 

JOHNSON  TO  THOMAS  WARTON. 

*•  [LoodoQ.]  June  SI.  1757. 
**  DsAa  Sea,  —  Dr.  Marsili,  of  Padua,  a  learned 
gentleman,  and  good  Latin  poet,  has  a  mind  to  see 


*  Mr.  Walk«>r  wu  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy* 
author  of  Uie  '*  Historical  Memoln  of  the  Irish  Bards,**  aa 
*•  Historical  Memoir  oo  lUUan  Tragei|y/*  Ac.  He  died  in 
1810.  ~  CaoRiB. 

«  Mr.  Walker  writes  to  me  as  foUows  :  —  **  Perhaps  It 
would  gratifv  you  to  have  some  account  of  Mr.  O'Connor. 
He  is  an  amiable,  learned,  venerable  old  gentleman,  of  an 
Independent  fortune,  who  llTea  at  Balljnegar,  In  the  county 
of  Roscommon :  he  is  an  admired  writer,  and  member  of  the 
Irish  Academy.  The  above  letter  la  alluded  to  in  the  preface 
to  the  seeond  edition  of  his  '  Dissert.'  p.  S."  Mr.  O'Connor 
aAerwards  died  at  the  aire  of  elf  hty-two,  July  1. 1791.  See  a 
well-drawn  character  of  him  la  the  **  Gentleman's  Maga- 
sine  '*  for  August,  1791.  —  Boswbll. 

Of  this  gentleman,  who  dM  at  his  seat  at  BallyDegar. 
in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  July.  1791,  In  his  elghtv-second 
year,  some  acoount  may  be  found  lu  the  OentlemanS  Maga> 
sine  of  that  date.  Of  the  *'  Dissertations  on  the  History  of 
Ireland  "  a  second  and  much  improved  edition  was  publisaed 
In  1776.  —  Malonb.  See  another  letter  tnm  nun,  poti. 
May  9. 1777.  —  Caoasa. 

s  The  celebrated  orator,  Mr.  Flood,  [who  died,  December, 
1791]  has  shown  himself  to  be  of  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion : 
having  by  his  will  bequeathed  his  estate,  after  the  dealh  of 
bis  wife,  liady  Frances,  to  (he  University  of  Dublfai ;  "de- 
ilrtng  that  immediately  alter  the  said  estate  shall  ooose  Into 
their  possession,  they  shall  appoint  two  professors,  one  for 
the  study  of  the  native  Erse  or  Irish  Laafuage,  and  the  other 


for  the  study  of  Irish  antiquities  and  Itish  history,  and  tor 
the  study  or  any  other  European  language  Olustrttlve  of,  or 
auaUUiy  to,  the  study  of  Irish  aatlqultiea  or  Irish  history ; 


Oxford.  I  have  given  him  a  letter  to  Dr.  Huddes- 
ford,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  introduee  banii» 
and  shew  him  any  thing  in  Oxford. 

**  I  am  printing  my  new  edition  of  Shakspeare. 

**  I  long  to  see  you  all,  but  cannot  convenientlF 
eome  yet.  You  might  write  to  me  now  and  then, 
if  you  were  good  for  any  thing.  But*  Aoaores 
mutamt  mores.  Frofesaors  forget  their  lri«ida.  I 
shall  certainly  complain  to  Miss  Jones  *  I  am, 
your,  &Cn  Sax.  Johksom." 

**  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Wise  * 

JOHNSON  TO  [THOMAS  WARTON.]* 

-  Oct.  «7.  1757. 

"  Dkae  Sia, —  I  have  been  thinking  and  talking 
with  Mr.  Allen  about  some  literary  busineas  for  an 
iuhabitant  of  Oxford.  Many  schemes  might  be 
plausibly  proposed,  but  at  present  these  may  be 
sufficient  1.  An  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eng. 
land.  In  this  there  are  a  great  many  materials 
which  must  be  compressed  into  a  narrow  compass. 
This  book  must  not  exceed  4  vols.  8to.  2.  A  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  (not  of  England  only,  but 
of  Europe ;)  this  must  not  exceed  the  same  bulk, 
and  will  be  full  of  and  Tcry  entertaining. 

S.  The  Life  of  Richard  the  First.    4.  The  life  of 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

*'A11  these  are  works  for  which  the  requisite 
materials  may  be  found  at  Oxford,  and  any  of  them 
well  executed  would  be  well  received.  I  impart 
these  designs  to  you  in  confidence,  that  what  you 
do  not  make  use  of  yourself  shall  revert  to  me 
uncommunicated  to  any  other.  The  schemes  of  a 
writer  are  his  property  and  his  revenue,  and  there- 
fore they  must  not  be  nude  common.  I  am.  Sir, 
your  most  humble  servant,        Sam.  Johnsok.** 

JOHNSON  TO  BENNET  LANGTON, 
Of  TVUUg  CoUege,  Oxford. 

••JaD.M.  I7M.' 

**  DiAK  Sim,  —  Though  I  might  haTe  expected  to 

hear  from  you,  upon  your  entrance  into  a  new  state 

of  life  at  a  new  pUioe,  yet  recollecting  (not  writb- 

out  some  degree  of  shame)  that  I  owe  you  a  letter 


and  that  they  shall  gftvo  yearly  two  liberal  prenluins  far  two 
compositions,  one  In  verse,  and  the  other  In  proae.  In  tW 
Irish  language."  —  BoewKLL.  Since  the  above  was  wrktm 
(May,  17§3)7Mr.  Flood's  will  has  been  sec  aside,  after  a  trial 
at  bar.  In  the  Coort  of  Exchequer  In  Ireland.  — >  MAUHca. 
«  Mr.  Warton  was  elected  ProCnsor  of  Poetry  at  Oxfard 


In  the  preceding  vear.  ->  Wabtoh. 

*  Miss  Jones  lived  at  Oxford,  and  was  often  of  our  psftle 
She  was  a  very  Ingenious  poetess,  and  pobllshed  a  vobiine  of 


poens ;  and,  on  the  whole,  was  a  most  sensible,  agreeable, 
and  amiable  woman.  She  was  sister  to  the  Bev.  BIwr 
Jones.  Chanter  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  at  Oxford,  and 
Johnson  used  to  call  her  the  Cktmtrtu.  1  have  heard  him 
often  addreas  her  In  this  passage  from  **  0 


**  Thee,  Chantreas,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo,**  Ac 

She  died  unmarried.  ~  Wabton. 

■  This  letter  was  foond  by  Mr.  Peter  Cmmtogham.  la  the 
papers  of  Allen,  the  printer,  and  was  Intended,  no  doubt,  for 
Thomas  Warton,  though,  perhaps,  from  some  Changs  oC 
opinion,  not  forwarded  to  hlm.-^CaoKaa. 

7  This  letter  Is  dated  June  ».  I7SA,  and  so  placed  by  Mr. 
Boswell ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake ;  for  It  Is  evIdsaUy 
written  on  Mr.  Laagton's  entrance  Into  college  Ufa ;  now 
Laogton  entered  Trinity  College.  Oxford,  7th  July.  1797. 
and  no  doubt  began  to  reside  in  the  following  sirt^TSv.  and 
we  shall  see  In  a  subsequent  letter  dated  June  1. 17M,  thirt 
Langlon  had  been  already  some  time  the  pupil  of  Warton. 
The  true  date,  therefore,  of  this  letter,  was,  pniteh^, .  ~ 
afysadnot  ' 
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upon  an  old  aeooont,  I  think  it  my  part  to  write 
fiivt.  This,  indeed,  I  do  not  only  fiom  complai- 
■anoe  but  Irom  interest ;  for  living  on  in  the  old 
vay,  I  am  very  glad  of  a  correspondent  so  capable 
as  yourself  to  diversify  the  hours.  You  have,  at 
present,  too  many  novelties  about  you  to  need  any 
help  from  me  to  drive  along  your  time. 

**  I  know  not  any  thing  more  pleasant,  or  more 
instructive,  than  to  compare  eiperienee  with  ex- 
pectBtion,  or  to  register  from  time  to  time  the 
difference  between  idea  and  reality.  It  is  by  this 
kind  of  observation  that  we  grow  daily  less  liable 
to  be  disappointed.  You,  who  are  very  capable  of 
anticipating  futurity,  and  raising  phantoms  before 
your  own  eyes,  mtist  often  have  imsgined  to  your* 
self  an  academical  life,  and  have  conceived  what 
would  be  the  manners,  the  views,  a^d  the  oonversa- 
tioo  of  men  devoted  to  letters ;  how  they  would 
choose  their  companions,  how  they  would  direct 
their  studies,  and  how  they  would  regulate  their 
lives.  Let  me  know  what  you  expected,  and  what 
you  have  found.  At  least  record  it  to  yourself, 
before  custom  has  reconciled  you  to  the  scenes 
before  you,  and  the  disparity  of  your  discoveries  to 
your  hopes  has  vanished  from  your  mind.  It  is  a 
rule  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  whatever  strikes 
strongly,  should  be  described  while  the  first  impres- 
sion remains  fresh  upon  the  mind. 
I  **  I  love,  dear  Sir,  to  think  on  you,  and  there- 
fore should  willingly  write  more  to  you,  but  that 
the  post  will  not  now  give  me  leave  to  do  more 
than  send  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Warton,  and  tell 
you  that  I  am,  dear  Sir,  most  affectionately,  your 
very  humble  servant,  Sam.  Johmsom." 

Mr.  Bumey  having  enclosed  to  him  an 
extract  fitnn  the  review  of  his  Dictionary  in 
the  BUdioiheque  des  Sawxns  [t.  iii.  p.  482.]  and 
a  list  of  subscribers  to  his  Shakspeare,  which 
Mr.  Bumejr  had  procured  in  Norfolk,  he  wrote 
the  following  answer :  — 


JOHNSON  TO  BURNEY, 

At  Lpnuef  Norfolk, 

**  Oough  Square,  Dec.  94. 17A7. 
**  Sib,  —  That  I  may  shew  myself  sensible  of 
your  fovours^  and  not  commit  the  same  fault  a 
•eeond  time,  I  make  haste  to  answer  the  letter 
which  I  received  this  morning.  The  truth  is,  the 
other  likewise  was  received,  and  I  wrote  an  an- 
swer; but  being  desirous  to  transmit  you  some 
proposals  and  receipts,  I  waited  till  I  could  find  a 
convenient  conveyance,  and  day  was  passed  after 
day,  till  other  things  drove  it  from  my,  thoughts ; 
yet  not  so,  but  that  I  remember  with  great  pleasure 
your  commendation  of  my  Dictionary.  Your 
praise  was  welcome^  not  only  because  I  believe  it 
wu  sanecre,  but  because  praise  has  been  very 
scarce.  A  man  of  your  candour  will  be  surprised 
when  I  tell  you,  that  among  all  my  acquaintance 
there  were  only  two,  who  upon  the  publication  of  my 
book  did  not  endeavour  to  depress  me  with  threats  of 


>  Here  Mr.  Bofwell  had  ioMrted  a  letter  to  Mr.  Langton, 
teed,  byr  miscake,  June  9.  HSS,  which,  llrom  its  internal  erl. 
dnwe,  elearly  bdoogs  to  17A9,  where  It  will  be  fouod.— 
Caoasa. 


censure  from  the  public,  or  with  objections  learned 
from  those  who  had  learned  them  from  my  own 
preface.  Yours  is  the  only  letter  of  good-will  that 
I  have  received ;  though,  indeed,  I  am  promised 
something  of  that  sort  from  Sweden. 

**  How  my  new  edition  [of  Shakspeare]  will  be 
received  I  know  not;  the  subscription  has  not  been 
very  successful.     I  shall  publish  about  March. 

**  If  you  can  direct  me  how  to  send  proposals,  I 
should  wish  they  were  in  such  hands. 

**  I  remember,  Sir,  in  some  of  the  first  letters 
with  which  you  favoured  me,  you  mentioned  your 
lady.  May  I  inquire  after  her?  In  return  for  the 
favours  which  you  have  shewn  me,  it  is  not  much 
to  tell  you,  that  I  wish  you  and  her  all  that  can 
conduce  to  your  happiness.  I  am,  Sir,  your  most 
obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  JowHtoTK," 

In  1758  we  find  him,  it  should  seem,  in  as 
easy  and  pleasant  a  state  of  existence,  as  con- 
stitutional unhappiness  erer  permitted  him  to 
enjoy.* 

JOHNSON  TO  BURNEY, 
M  Lpmut  Norfolk, 

"Loodon,  March  1.1766. 

*'  Sia,  —  Your  kindness  is  so  great,  and  my  clum 
to  any  particular  regard  from  you  so  little,  that  I 
am  at  a  loss  how  to  express  my  sense  of  your 
favours ' ;  but  I  am,  indeed,  much  pleased  to  be 
thus  distinguished  by  you. 

**  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  my  Shakspeare 
will  not  be  out  so  soon  as  I  promised  my  sub- 
scribers ;  but  I  did  not  promise  them  more  than  I 
promised  myself.  It  will,  however,  be  published 
before  summer. 

**  I  have  sent  you  a  bundle  of  proposals,  which,  I 
think,  do  not  profess  more  than  I  have  hitherto  per- 
formed. I  have  printed  many  of  the  plays,  and 
have  hitherto  left  very  few  passages  unexplained ; 
where  I  am  quite  at  loss,  I  confess  my  ignorance, 
which  is  seldom  done  by  commentators. 

**  1  have  likewise  enclosed  twelve  receipts ;  not 
that  I  mean  to  impose  upon  you  the  trouble  of 
pushing  them  with  more  importunity  than  may 
seem  proper,  but  that  you  may  rather  have  more 
than  fewer  than  you  shall  want.  The  proposals 
you  will  disseminate  as  there  shall  be  an  oppor- 
tunity. I  once  printed  them  at  length  in  the 
Chronicle,  and  some  of  my  friends  (I  believe  Mr. 
Murphy,  who  formerly  wrote  the  Gray's- Inn  Jour- 
nal) introduced  them  with  a  splendid  encomium. 

"  Since  the  Life  of  Brown,  I  have  been  a  little 
engaged,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Literary  Maga- 
sine,  but  not  very  lately.  I  have  not  the  collec- 
tion by  me,  and  therefore  cannot  draw  out  a 
catalogue  of  my  own  parts,  but  will  do  it,  and  send 
it.  Do  not  buy  them,  for  I  will  gather  all  those 
that  have  anything  of  mine  in  them,  and  send  them 
to  Mrs.  Bumey,  as  a  small  token  of  gratitude  for 
the  regard  which  she  is  pleased  to  bestow  upon  roe. 

**  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  humble 
servant,  Sam.  Johnson.** 


>  ThU  letter  was  an  answer  to  one.  In  which  was  enclosed 
a  draft  for  the  payment  of  some  subscrlptioni  to  his  Shak- 
spearc.—  Boswbu.. 


no 
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Dr.  Bnmej  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  the 
following  memorandum^  which  I  take  the 
liberty  to  insert  in  his  own  genuine  easy  style. 
I  lore  to  exhibit  sketches  of  my  illustrious 
friend  by  yarious  eminent  hands. 

"  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Bumey,  during  a  visit 
to  the  capital,  had  an  interview  with  him  in 
Grough  Square,  where  he  dined  and  drank  tea 
with  him,  and  was  introduced  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mrs.  Williams.  Afler  dinner,  Mr. 
Johnson  proposed  to  Mr.  Bumey  to  go  up  with 
him  into  his  garret,  which  being  accepted,  he 
there  found  about  five  or  six  Greek  folios,  a 
deal  writing-desk,  and  a  chair  and  a  half. 
Johnson,  ^vins  to  his  guest  the  entire  seat, 
tottered  hunseu*  on  one  with  only  three  legs 
and  one  arm.  Here  he  gave  Mr.  Burney  Mrs. 
Williams*s  history,  and  showed  him  some  vo- 
lumes of  Shakspeare  already  printed,  to  prove 
that  he  was  in  earnest.  Upon  Mr.  Bumey*s 
opening  the  first  volume,  at  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  he  observed  to  him  that  he  seemed  to 
be  more  severe  on  Warburton  than  Theobald. 
*  O  poor  Tib  \  (said  Johnson)  he  was  ready 
knooced  down  to  m^  hands ;  Warburton  stands 
between  me  and  him.* — 'But,  Sir,  (said  Mr. 
Bumey)  you'll  have  Warburton  upon  your 
bones,  won*t  you  ?  *  *  No,  Sir ;  he*ll  not  come 
out :  he*ll  only  growl  in  his  den.*  — '  But  you 
think.  Sir,  that  Warburton  b  a  superior  critic 
to  Theobald?'  — '  O,  Sir,  he'd  make  two- 
and-fifty  Theobalds,  cut  into  slices!  The 
worst  of  Warburton  is,  that  he  has  a  rage  for 
sajring  something,  when  there's  nothing  to  be 
said.'  —  Mr.  Bumey  then  asked  him  whether 
he  had  seen  the  letter  which  Warburton  had 
written  in  answer  to  a  pamphlet,  addressed 
'  To  the  most  impudent  man  alive.*  He  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  Mr.  Bumey  told 
him  it  was  supposed  to  be  written  by  Mallet. 
The  controversy  now  raged  between  the 
friends  of  Pope  and  Bolingbroke ;  and  War- 
burton and  Mallet  were  the  leaders  of  Uie 
several  parties.  Mr.  Bumey  asked  him  then 
if  he  had  seen  Warburton's  book  against 
Bolingbroke's  Philosophy  P  —  'No,  Su- ;  I 
have  never  read  Bolingbroke's  impiety,  and 
therefore  am  not  interested  about  its  con- 
fuUtion.*  ** 


1  Of  thit  iMriod  of  hU  Ub.  Uawklni  My*,  *•  The  proflu  ac- 
cruiDf  from  the  Mle  of  thto  paper,  wid  the  lubscriptloiia 
which,  fttMn  the  year  17B6,  he  waa  receiving  for  the  edition  of 
Shakapeare  by  him  propoied.  were  the  only  known  meana  of 
hli  subalatenee  for  a  period  of  near  four  years,  and  we  may 
aupooae  them  hardly  adequate  to  hi*  want*,  for.  upon  finding 
the  oalance  of  the  account  for  the  Dictionary  againit  hin,  he 
quitted  hit  bouie  In  Gouch  Square,  and  took  chamberg  in 
Gray'i  Inn ;  and  Mn.  WilUami,  upon  thia  removal,  fixed 
herself  in  lodgings  at  a  boarding-school.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  former  dwelling."  And  Mr.  Murphy  tells  us,  that 
*'  be  retired  to  Grav's  Inn,  and  soon  removed  to  chambers  in 
the  Inner  Temple  Lane,  where  he  lived  In  poverty,  total  Idle- 
ness, and  the  pride  of  literature.  Mr.  Kttiherbert  (the  Uthvr 
of  Lord  8t  Helen's),  a  nan  distinguished  through  life  for  his 


CHAPTER  Xm. 
1758—1759. 

«<  The  Idler,**  t-  LetUri  to  WarUm  and  LangUm,  — 
JoAiMOfi'f  AfofAer.  —  Letter*  to  her,  and  to  Miee 
Porter,  —  Her  Death,  —  *<  RaueUu,^  —  MUcd- 
laniee,  —  Bxcureiou  to  Oxford,  —  FroMOS  Barber, 

—  WUkee,  —  SmoUetL  —  Mr$.  Montagu, Mre, 

Ogle.  —  Mglme  the  Architect, 

On  the  fifteenth  of  April  he  began  a  new 
periodical  paper,  entitled  '*  This  Idleb,**  ' 
which  came  out  eTery  Saturday  in  a  weekly 
newspaper,  called  ^  The  Universal  Chronicle, 
or  Weekly  Gazette,**  published  by  Kewbery.* 
These  essays  were  contmued  till  April  5.  1760. 
Of  one  hundred  and  three,  their  total  number, 
twelve  were  contributed  by  his  friends;  of 
which,  Nos.  33.  93.  and  96.  were  written  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Warton;  No.  67.  by  Mr.  Langton; 
and  Nos.  76.  79.  and  82.  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds; the  concluding  words  of  No.  82. — 
"and  pollute  his  canvas  with  deformity,**  — 
being  added  by  Johnson,  as  Sir  Joshua  in- 
formed me.*' 

The  Idler  is  evidently  the  work  of  the  same 
mind  which  produced  the  Rambler,  but  baa 
less  body  and  more  spirit.  It  has  more  variety 
of  real  life,  and  greater  facility  of  language. 
He  describes  the  miseries  of  idleness,  with  Uke 
lively  sensations  of  one  who  has  felt  them ;  and 
in  his  private  memorandums  while  engaged  in 
it,  we  find, "  This  year  I  hope  to  learn  (W- 
gence.**  [iV.  and  Med^  p.  30.]  Many  of 
these  excellent  essays  were  written  as  hastily 
as  an  ordinary'  letter.  Mr.  Lancton  remem- 
bers Johnson,  when  on  a  visit  to  Oxford,  ask- 
ing him  one  evening  how  long  it  was  tUl  the 
post  went  out ;  and  on  being  told  about  half 
an  hour,  he  exclaimed,  "  then  we  shall  do  very 
well.'*  He  upon  this  instantly  sat  down  and 
finished  an  loler,  which  it  was  neoessair  should 
be  in  London  the  next  day.  Mr.  Langton 
having  signified  a  wish  to  read  it,  "  Sir,  (said 
he)  you  wall  not  do  more  than  I  have  done 
myself.**    He  then  folded  it  up  and  sent  it  off. 

Yet  there  are  in  the  Idler  several  papers 
which  show  as  much  profundity  of  thought, 
and  labour  of  language,  as  any  of  this^  great 
man*s  writings.  No.  14.  **  Robbery  of  time ; " 
No.  24.  "Tfinking;**  No.  41.  "Death  of  a 
friend;**  No.  43.  "  Flight  of  time ;  **  No.  51. 
"  Domestic  greatness  unattainable ;  **  No.  52. 
" Self-demal; **  No.  58.  "  Actual,  how  short  of 


benevolence  and  other  amiable  qualities,  used  to  saf  •  that  he 
paid  a  morning  Tiilt  to  Johnson,  Intending  from  Ms  ebambera 
to  send  a  letter  Into  the  city ;  bat,  to  his  great  surpriae,  b« 
found  an  author  by  profession  without  pen,  ink,  or  papii. 
The  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury  [Douglas]  waa  aleo  asDOtt^ 
those  who  endeavoured,  by  constant  attention,  to  sooth*  Uie 
cares  of  a  mind  which  he  kjaew  to  be  afflicted  with  gloasBj 
apprehensions. " — C  bok  bk. 

>  This  is  a  slight  roisuhe.  The  ttrst  number  of  **  Th* 
Idler  "  appeared  on  the  10th  of  April.  1758.  In  No.  S.  of  th« 
Universal  Chronicle,  &c.,  which  was  publlslwd  br  J.  Farao, 
for  whom  also  the  Rambler  had  been  printed.  Cm  tho  stis 
of  April  this  newspaper  assumed  the  title  of**  Faille's  Uol« 
versal  Chronicle.*'  ttc — Maloiis. 
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<  fancied,  exceUenoe;**  No.  89.  **Fh7Bical  eril 
moral  good;"  and  his  concluding  paper  on 

j  '^Ilie  mirror  of  the  last,**  will  prove  tnia  as- 
sertion. I  know  not  why  a  motto,  the  usual 
trapping  of  periodical  papers,  is  prefixed  to 
Terj  few  of  uie  Idlers,  as  I  have  heard  John- 
son commend  the  custom :  and  he  never  could 
be  at  a  loss  for  one,  his  memory  being  stored 
with  innumerable  passages  of  the  classics.  In 
this  series  of  essays  he  exjubits  admirable  in- 
stances of  grave  himiour,  of  which  he  had  an 
uncommon  share.  Nor  on  some  occasions  has 
h«  repressed  that  power  of  sophistry  which  he 
pooessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree.  In  No.  11. 
ne  treats  with  the  utmost  contempt  the  opinion 
that  our  mental  faculties  depend,  in  some  de- 
cree, upon  the  weather;  an  opinion,  which 
tfaej  who  have  never  experienced  its  truth  are 
not  to  be  envied,  and  of  which  he  himself  could 
not  but  be  sensible,  as  the  effects  of  weather 
upoD  him  were  very  visible.  Yet  thus  he  de- 
cJaima: — 

**  Surely,  nothing  is  more  reproachful  to  a  being 
endowed  with  re«m>n,  than  to  resign  its  powers  to 
the  influence  of  the  air,  and  live  in  dependence  on 
the  weather  and  the  wind  for  the  only  blessings 
vhjch  nature  has  put  into  our  power,  tranquillity 
lod  beoerolenee.  This  distinction  of  seasons  is 
produced  only  by  imagination  operating  on  luxury. 
To  temperance,  every  day  is  bright ;  and  every 
hour  is  propitious  to  diligence.  He  that  shall  re- 
wlotelj  excite  his  faculties,  or  exert  bis  Tirtues, 
will  toon  make  himself  superior  to  the  seasons; 
rad  may  set  at  deBance  the  morning  mist  and  the 
evttuog  damp,  the  blasts  of  the  east,  and  the  clouds 
^  the  south.** 

Alas!  it  is  too  certain,  that  where  the  frame 
hs8  delicate  fibres,  and  there  is  a  fine  sensibi- 
lity, such  inHoences  of  the  air  are  irresistible. 
He  might  as  well  have  bid  defiance  to  the 
ague,  the  palsy,  and  all  other  bodily  disorders. 
Sudi  boarang  of  the  mind  is  false  elevation. 

"  I  think  the  Romans  call  it  Stoicism.** 

But  m  this  number  of  his  Idler  his  spirits 
s^  to  run  riot ' ;  for  in  the  wantonness  of 
hu  disquisition  he  forgets,  for  a  moment,  even 
the  reverence  for  that  which  he  held  in  high 
aspect;  and  describes  **the  attendant  on  a 
Cosrt,"  as  one  **  whose  business  is  to  watch 
the  looks  of  a  bdnir,  weak  and  foolish  as  him- 

His  mMjualified  ridicule  of  rhetorical  gesture 
'>r  sction  »  not,  surely,  a  test  of  truth ;  yet  we 
'inoot  help  admiring  how  well  it  is  adapted 
to  prodnee  the  efiect  which  he  wished :  — 

**  Nothcr  the  judges  of  our  laws,  nor  the  repre- 
KBtatives  of  oar  people,  would  be  much  affected 


Thn  iottiiot  of  the  Httle  faiflaeoce  of  the  weftther,  how- 
•CMM  to  here  Iwen  bis  fixed  opinion :  be  often  repeated 
*  tt  envcmdoa.    8«e  pott,  p.  146.  —  Caoxta. 

*  Mr.  BonieU  Meats  moltred  to  forget  tbat  Johnson*i 
p  »mim  far  the  cwtI  had  not  yet  commeoced.  George  II. 
**•  cfli  aBvc.  whoa  Jobneoo  always  abased,  and  loinetimes 
•^T  iaimuAf.  See  mHi,  p.  U,  and  port,  AprU  6. 177S.  — 
Cioua. 


by  laboured  gestieulatioas,  or  believe  any  man  the 
more  beeause  he  rolled  his  eyes,  or  puffed  his 
cheeks,  or  spread  abroad  his  arms,  or  stamped  the 
ground,  or  thumped  his  breast ;  or  turned  his  eyes 
sometimes  to  the  ceiling,  and  sometimes  to  the 
floor." 

A  casual  coincidence  with  other  writers,  or 
an  adoption  of  a  sentiment  or  imace  which  has 
been  foimd  in  the  writings  of  another,  and  af- 
terwards appears  in  the  mind  as  one's  own,  is 
not  imfrequent.  The  richness  of  Johnson's 
fancy,  which  could  supply  his  page  abundantly 
on  ail  occasions,  and  the  strenffth  of  his  me- 
mory, which  at  once  detected  uie  real  owner 
of  any  thought,  made  him  less  liable  to  the 
imputation  of  plamarism  than,  perhaps,  any  of 
our  writers,  in  the  Idler,  however,  there  is  a 
paper,  in  which  conversation  is  assimilated  to 
a  bowl  of  punch,  where  there  is  the  same  train 
of  comparison  as  in  a  poem  by  Blacklock,  in 
his  collection  publishea  in  1756;  in  whidi  a 
parallel  is  ingeniously  drawn  between  human 
life  and  that  liquor.    It  ends, — 

**  Say,  then,  physicians  of  each  kind. 
Who  cure  the  body  or  the  mind, 
What  harm  in  drinking  can  there  be. 
Since  punch  and  life  so  well  agree  ?  ** 

To  the  Idler  ^,  when  collected  in  volumes, 
he  added,  beside  the  Essay  on  Epitaphs,  and 
the  Dissertation  on  those  of  Pope,  an  Essay 
on  the  Bravery  of  the  English  common  Sol- 
diers. He,  however,  omitted  one  of  the  origi- 
nal papers,  which  in  the  folio  copy  is  No.  22.^ 

JOHNSON  TO  THOMAS  WARTON. 

**  [London,]  April  U.  175S. 

"  Daaa  Sib,  —  Your  notes  upon  my  poet  were 
very  acceptable  1  beg  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as 
to  continue  your  searches.  It  will  be  reputable  to  my 
work,  and  suitable  to  your  professorship,  to  have 
something  of  yours  in  the  notes.  As  you  have 
given  no  directions  about  your  name,  I  shall  there- 
fore put  it.  I  wish  your  brother  would  take  the 
same  trouble.  A  commentary  must  arise  from  the 
fortuitous  discoveries  of  numy  men  in  devious  walks 
of  literature.  Some  of  your  remarks  are  on  plays 
already  printed :  but  I  purpose  to  add  an  Appendix 
of  Notes,  so  that  nothing  comes  too  late, 

**  You  give  yoursdf  too  much  uneasiness,  dear 
Sir,  about  the  loss  of  the  papers.*  The  loss  is 
nothing,  if  nobody  has  found  them  ;  nor  even  then, 
perhaps,  if  the  numbers  be  known.  You  are  not 
the  only  friend  that  has  had  the  same  mischance. 
You  may  repair  your  want  out  of  a  stock,  which  is 
deposited  with  Mr.  Allen,  of  Magdalen  Hall ;  or 
out  of  a  parcel  which  I  have  just  sent  to  Mr. 
Chambers,  for  the  use  of  any  body  that  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  want  them.  Mr.  Langtons  are  well ; 
and  Miss  Roberts,  whom  I  have  at  last  brought  to 


s  Prtor  (Life  qf  GoUtmitk,  i.  349.)  denies  that  this  paper 
was  added  to  the  early  editions  of  the  Idler,  and  supposes  it 
to  have  been  (^oldsrofth*! ;  but  It  IteTidentlj  Johnson's  style. 
—  CaoKSB,  1S46. 

*  This  p^ier  maj  be  found  In  Stockdale's  supplemental 
volume  of  Johnson's  Miscellaneoiu  Pieces.  —  Boswkll. 

*  Receipts  for  Shakspeare.— Waktom. 
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speak,  upon  the  infomuttion  whieh  you  gsve  me, 
that  she  had  something  to  say.     I  am,  &e., 

*<Saii.   JoHlfSON." 

JOHNSON  TO  THOMAS  WARTON. 

"  London,  June  1. 1758. 

*<DKAKSia, —  You  will  receive  this  by  Mr. 
Baretti,  a  gentleman  particularly  entitled  to  the 
notice  and  kindness  of  the  professor  of  poesy.  He 
has  time  but  for  a  short  stay,  and  will  be  glad  to 
have  it  filled  up  with  as  much  as  he  can  hear 
and  see. 

"  In  recommending  another  to  your  favour,  I 
ought  not  to  omit  thanks  for  the  kindness  which 
you  have  shown  to  myself,  Have  you  any  more 
notes  on  Shakspeare  ?     I  shall  be  glad  of  them. 

'*  I  see  your  pupil  sometimes ' ;  his  mind  is  as 
exalted  as  his  stature.  I  am  half  afraid  of  him  ; 
but  he  is  no  less  amiable  than  formidable.  He 
will,  if  the  forwardness  of  his  spring  be  not  blasted, 
be  a  credit  to  you,  and  to  the  University.  He 
brings  some  of  my  plays  '  with  him,  which  he  has 
my  permission  to  show  you,  on  condition  you  will 
hide  them  from  every  body  else.  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  &c.,  Sax.  Johnsok.'* 

JOHNSON  TO  LANGTON, 

At  LangUm, 

**  Sep.  21. 1758. 

M  DaAK  Sir,  —  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that 
what  engrosses  the  attention  of  my  friend,  should 
have  no  part  of  mine.  Your  mind  is  now  full  of  the 
fate  of  Dury  ' ;  but  his  fiOe  is  past,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  to  try  what  refiection  will  suggest  to 
mitigate  the  terrors  of  a  violent  death,  which  is 
more  formidable  at  the  first  glance,  than  on  a  nearer 
and  more  steady  view.  A  violent  death  is  never 
very  painful ;  the  only  danger  is,  lest  it  should  be 
unprovided.  But  if  a  man  can  be  supposed  to 
make  no  provision  for  death  in  war,  what  can  be 
the  state  that  would  have  awakened  him  to  the 
care  of  futurity?  When  would  that  man  have 
prepared  himself  to  die,  who  went  to  seek  death 
without  preparation?  What  then  can  be  the 
reason  why  we  lament  more  him  that  dies  of  a 
wound,  than  him  that  dies  of  a  fever?  A  man  that 
languishes  with  disease,  ends  his  life  with  more 
pain,  but  with  less  virtue  :  he  leaves  no  example  to 
his  friends,  nor  bequeaths  any  honour  to  his  de- 
scendants. The  only  reason  why  we  lament  a 
soldier*s  death,  is,  that  we  think  he  might  have 
lived  longer ;  yet  this  cause  of  grief  b  common  to 
many  other  kinds  of  death,  which  are  not  so 
passionately  bewailed.  The  truth  is,  that  every 
death  is  violent  which  is  the  eflRect  of  accident ; 
every  death  whieh  is  not  gradually  brought  on  by 
the  miseries  of  age,  or  when  life  is  extinguished  for 
any  other  reason  than  that  it  is  burnt  out.  He  that 


1  Mr.LangtOB Wabvom.  _ 

3  Psrt  of  the  Impretilon  of  the  Shsktpeare,  which  Dr. 
Johiuon  conducted  alone,  and  miblUhed  by  subwtiptloo. 
This  edMoo  cune  oot  In  1765.  —  WAsroif . 

s  Mi^lor.Generel  Alexander  Durv,  of  the  First  Reglmeot 
of  Foot  Guards,  who  fell  In  the  gatltnt  dUcharge  of  bU  duty, 
new  St.  Caa,  In  the  well-knoirn  unfortunate  expedition 
aaainat  France,  In  1708.  Hla  lady  and  Mr.  Uuifton's  mo- 
titer  were  tiUcrt.  He  left  an  only  ton,  Llcotenant^Colonel 
Dary,  who  haa  a  company  in  the  same  reelment.  —  BoswxIl. 

4  Gibbon,  In  his  Memoirs,  alludes  to  this  subject  with  good 
taste  and  (Ming:  —  **  From  my  childhood  to  the  present 
hoar,  1  have  deeply  and  sloc<»*ely  regretted  my  sister,  whose 
life  was  somewhat  prolonged,  ami  whom  I  remember  to  ha?e 


I 
dies  before  sixty,  of  a  cold  or  consumption,  dies,  in 

reality,  by  a  violent  death  ;  yet  his  death  is  borne    j 
with  patience,  only  because  the  cause  of  his  un-    i 
timely  end  is  silent  and  invisible.     Let  us  endea- 
vour to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  then  inquire 
whether  we  ought  to  complain.     Whether  to  see    ' 
life  as  it  is,  will  give  us  much  consolation,  I  know    ' 
not;    but  the  consolation  which   u  drawn  from 
truth,  if  any  there  be,  is  solid  and  durable :  that 
which  may  be  derived  from  error,  must  be,  like  its 
original,  follacious  and  fugitive.     I  am,  dear,  dear 
Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,       Sam.  Johmsom." 

JOHNSON  TO  LANGTON, 

At  Langton. 

**  Jan.  9. 1798(1759). 

**  DxAxxsT  Sir,— •  I  must  have  indeed  slept  very 
fast,  not  to  have  been  awakened  by  your  letter. 
Nbne  of  your  suspicions  are  true ;  I  am  not  much 
richer  than  when  you  left  me ;  and  what  is  worse, 
my  omission  of  an  answer  to  your  first  letter  will 
prove  that  I  am  not  much  wiser.  But  I  go  on  as 
I  formerly  did,  designing  to  be  some  time  or  other 
both  rich  and  wise ;  and  yet  cultivate  neither  mind 
nor  ^rtune.  Do  you  take  notice  of  my  example, 
and  learn  the  danger  of  delay.  When  I  was  as  you 
are  now,  towering  in  [the]  confidence  of  twenty- 
one,  little  did  I  suspect  that  I  should  be,  at  forty- 
nine,  what  1  now  am. 

"  But  you  do  not  seem  to  need  my  admonition. 
Tou  are  busy  in  acquiring  and  in  communicating 
knowledge,  and  while  you  are  studying,  enjoy  the 
end  of  study,  by  making  others  wiser  and  happier. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  the  tale  that  you  told  me 
of  being  tutor  to  your  sisters.     I,  who  have  ito 
sbters  nor  brothers,  look  with  some  degree  of  in- 
nocent envy  on  those  who  may  be  said  to  be  bom 
to  friends  * ;  and  cannot  see,  without  wonder,  how 
rarely  that  native  union  is  afterwards  regarded.    It 
sometimes,  indeed,  happens,  that  some  supervenient 
cause  of  discord  may  overpower  this  original  amity  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  more  frequently  thrown  away 
with  lerity,  or  lost  by  negligence,  than  dcstroyi><i 
by  ii^ury  or  violence.     We  tell  the  ladies  that  gooii 
wives  make  good  husbands  ;  I  believe  it  is  a  morel 
certain  position  that    good  brothers  make    goodi 
sisters. 

**  I  am  satisfied  with  your  stay  at  home,  as  Juvcn  -»] 
with  his  friend's  retirement  to  Cumc :  I  know  th.\< 
your  absence  is  best,  though  it  be  not  best  for  nic. 

*  Qaarovis  digressu  veteris  cooftisos  arald, 
Laodo  tamen  f  acuis  quod  sedem  flgrre  Cumle 
Destlnet,  atque  unura  dvem  doaare  Sibylla.*  * 

"  Langton  is  a  good  Cumas,  but  who  mu^vt  N 
Sibylla  ?  Mrs.  Langton  is  as  wise  as  Sibyl,  ntn 
as  good ;  and  will  live,  if  my  wishes  can  pr«»ltn  | 
life,  till  she  shall  in  time  be  aa  old.    But  she  diflcri 


seen  an  amiable  Inbnt.  The  relation  of  a  brother  and  a  at*  t  i 
particularly  if  they  do  not  marry,  appears  to  me  of  e  •  >  i 
singular  nature.  It  Is  a  Csmlllar  ana  tender  Mcodablp  m  i 
a  finnale  much  about  our  own  age ;  an  alhcUoo  pvrh  .  t 
softened  by  the  secret  Influence  of  (he  sex.  but  pure  mnu  t  i 
mixture  of  sensual  desire — thesolespc«deftoiPUtool<  l«.j 
that  can  be  Indulged  with  truth,  and  without  dancer.  '*  M^^ 
p.  35.  ^  Caoxaa. 

*  **  Grieved  though  I  am  to  see  the  man  depart. 

Who  long  has  shared,  and  stUl  must  smwe  my  bcArkJ 

Yet  (when  I  call  ray  better  ludcment  home) 

I  praise  his  purpose ;  to  rrtlrs  Irom  Boase, 

And  give  on  Cam«*s  solttary  coast. 

The  Sibyl ->oos  Inhabitant  to  boMt  I  **^  Cirvoao. 
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in  this,  that  she  has  not  scattered  her  precepts  in 
tbe  wind,  at  least  not  those  whieh  she  bestowed 


apoo  you. 

*  Ihe  tvo  Wartons  just  looked  into  the  town, 
sod  were  taken  to  see  Cleone,  where,  David 
[Garriek]  says,  they  were  starved  for  want  of  com- 
paoy  to  keep  them  warm.  David  and  Doddy' 
bsTe  had  a  new  quarrel,  and,  I  think,  cannot  con- 
Tcniently  quarrel  any  more.  <Cleone*  was  well 
acted  by  all  the  characters,  but  Bellamy  '  left  no* 
thing  to  be  desired.  I  went  the  first  night,  and 
supported  it  as  well  as  I  might ;  for  Doddy,  you 
know,  is  my  patron,  and  1  would  not  desert  him. 
The  play  was  very  wdl  received.  Doddy,  after  the 
danger  was  over,  went  every  night  to  the  stage- 
side,  and  cried  at  the  distress  of  poor  Geone. 

**I  have  left  off  housekeeping,  and  therefore 
made  presents  of  the  game  whiich  you  were  pleased 
to  send  ne.  The  pheasant  I  gave  to  Mr.  Richard- 
son *,  the  bustard  to  Dr.  Lawrence,  and  the  pot  I 
plaeed  with  Misa  Williams,  to  be  eaten  by  myself. 
She  desires  that  her  compliments  and  good  wishes 
may  be  aoeepted  by  the  fismily ;  and  1  make  the 
■une  request  for  myselt 

**  Mr.  Reynolds  has  within  these  few  days  raised 
his  price  to  twenty  guineas  a  hesul  \  and  Miss  *  is 
moeh  employed  in  miniatures.  1  know  not  any 
body  fdse]  whose  prosperity  has  increased  since 
you  left  them. 

**  Murphy  is  to  have  his  *  Orphan  of  China' 
acted  neit  month;  and  is  therefore,  I  suppose, 
happy.  I  wish  I  oonld  tell  you  of  any  great  good 
to  whidi  1  was  approaching,  but  at  present  my  pros- 
pects do  not  much  delight  me;  however,  I  am 
always  pleased  when  I  find  that  you,  dear  Sir,  re- 
member your  affectionate*  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Jomnoii.** 

In  1759,  in  the  month  of  Januarj,  his  mo- 
ther died,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety,  on  event 
which  deeply  affected  him ;  not  that  **  his  mind 
had  acqaired  no  firmness  b^  the  contemplation 
of  mortality ;  *'  *  but  that  his  reverential  affec- 
tion for  her  was  not  abated  by  years,  as  indeed 
be  reUuned  all  his  tender  feelings  even  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  life.  I  have  been  told,  that 
he  r^retted  mnch  his  not  having  gone  to  visit 


>  Mr.  Ood*l«y.  the  anthor  of  Cleone,  first  played  Snd  Dec., 
1739 —  Botirs&J.. 

'  TiM  veU'knowa  Bfias  George  Ann  BeOamy,  who  played 
(fac  bfroine. .-  Caoasa. 

'  The  author  of  Clarissa — Boawaix. 

*  8!r  Joshoa  afterward*  greatly  advanced  his  price.  I  baTn 
beaa  informed  tf  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  hla  admirer  and 
rivaU  that  In  i7S7  his  prices  were  two  hundred  guineas  for  the 
kMt  kmgtk,  one  handred  for  the  ka(f'lengtkt  serenty  for  the 
Ut-cat^  and  Sfty  for  (what  is  called)  the  three-auarten.  But 
fven  on  th«ae  prloet  some  Increase  must  have  been  made,  as 
Uwice  Walpole  said,  **  Sir  Joshua,  in  his  old  age,  becomes 
avaridoiu.  He  had  one  thousand  guineaa  for  my  picture  of 
(he  three  ladica  WaldegraTe/'-  Wkpoliama.  This  picture 
V*  Mf-Jbyttt  of  the  three  ladles  on  one  canvas —  Caoaaa. 

^  Irai  Bqnsolda.  the  sister  of  Sir  Joshua.—  Caoaaa. 

*  HawUBB,  p.  986.  Mr.  Boswell  contradicts  Hawkins,  for 
the  mere  pleasure,  as  it  would  seem,  of  doing  so.  The  reader 
■ott  obeerre  that  Mr.  BosweU's  work  is  full  of  anecdotes  of 
Jobaaoo's  want  of  firmness  in  contemplating  mortality: 
<Me  a  BtriUng  instance  sub  Oct.  S6.  1769:)  and  though 
^obuon  may  have  been  te  tkeorp  an  aflbctionate  son,  there 
li  reiaae  to  fear  that  he  had  never  visited  Lichfield,  and, 
naseoaentiy,  not  seen  his  mother,  since  17S7.  Mr.  Bos- 
wdl  alleges  aa  aa  cxcoae,  thai  he  was  engaged  in  literary 
Uboors,  wfakh  confined  him  to  London.  Such  an  excuie  for 
a  dMeaoe  of  Ii0nii|r  pear*  is  Idle ;  besides,  it  is  stated  that 
Jehoaon  visMod  Aahboomo  about  1740  (onl^,  p.  SO.),  Tun- 


his  mother,  for  several  yean  previous  to  her 
death.  Bat  he  was  constantly  engaged  ia  lite- 
rarv  labours  which  confined  him  to  London ; 
ana  though  he  had  not  the  comfort  of  seeing 
his  aged  parent,  he  contributed  liberally  to  her 
support 

[JOHNSON  TO  MR&  JOHNSON, 
In  Lie^fieUL^ 

**  18th  Jan.  I768.« 

*'  HovovKSD  Madam, —  The  account  which  Miss 
[Porter]  gives  me  of  your  health  pierces  my  heart. 
God  eomfort  and  preserve  you  and  save  you,  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 

**  I  would  have  Miss  read  to  yon  from  time  to 
time  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  and  sometimes 
the  sentences  in  the  Communion  Serrice,  beginning 
Camt  unto  me,  aUye  that  travail  and  are  heavy  laden^ 
and  I  win  give  you  rett. 

*'  I  have  just  now  read  a  physical  book,  which 
inclines  me  to  think  that  a  strong  Infusion  of  the 
bark  would  do  you  good.  Do,  dear  mother, 
try  it. 

"  Pray,  send  me  your  blessing,  and  forgiye  all 
that  I  have  done  amiss  to  you.  And  whatever  you 
would  have  done,  and  what  debts  you  would  have 
paid  first,  or  any  thing  else  that  you  would  direct, 
let  Miss  [Porter]  put  it  down;  I  shall  endeavour 
to  obey  you. 

**  I  have  got  twelve  guineas '  to  send  you,  but 
unhappily  am  at  a  loss  how  to  send  it  to-night.  If 
I  cannot  send  it  to-night,  it  will  come  by  the  next 
post 

**  Pray,  do  not  omit  any  thing  mentioned  in  this 
letter.  God  bless  you  for  ever  and  ever.  — I  am 
your  dutiful  son,  Sam.  Johnsok.'* 

—  Mahne. 

JOHNSON  TO  MISS  PORTER, 

At  Mr»,  John»on\  in  LithJUld. 

"  16th  Jan.  1700. 
**  My  dbae  Miss,  — I  think  myself  obliged  to  you 
beyond  all  expression  of  gratitude  for  your  care  of 
my  dear  mother.      God  grant  it  may  not  be  with- 
out success^     Tell  Kitty  **  that  I  shall  never  forget 


bridge  Wells  in  1748  {anii,  pi  58.).  Oxford  in  1754  (oitfl,  n.  88.). 
We  shall  see  presently,  that  Johnson  felt  remorse  for  this 
neglect. — Cbokbb. 

'  Since  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  of  this  work, 
the  following  letters  of  Dr.  Johnson,  occasioned  by  the  last 
Illness  of  his  mother,  were  obligingly  communicated  to  Mr. 
Malone,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vyie.  Tnej  are  placed  here  agree- 
ably to  the  chronological  order  almost  uniformly  observed 
by  the  author ;  and  so  strongly  evince  Dr.  Johnson's  piety 
and  tenderness  of  heart,  that  every  reader  must  be  gratiOed 
by  their  InserUon.—  Malorx.  I  have  added  some  others. .. 
Caoaaa. 

■  Written  by  mbtake  for  1759,  as  the  subsequent  letters 
show.  On  the  outside  of  the  letter  of  the  13th  was  written 
by  another  hand  —  '*  Pray  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this 
by  return  of  post,  without  fail.'*— Malonk. 

*  Six  of  these  twelve  guineas  Johnson  ^mears  to  have 
borrowed  tnm  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer.  See  Hawkins's  Life 
qfjokneon^y  866.  n — Malons. 

10  Catherine  Chambers,  Mrs.  Johnson's  maid-servant.  She 
died  in  Octotwr,  1767.  See  Dr.  Johnson's  Prayrre  and 
MedUntiong,  p.  71. :  "  Sunday.  Oct.  18. 1767.  Yesterday,  Oct, 
17.,  I  took  my  leave  for  ever  of  mv  dear  old  fHend.  Catherine 
Chambers,  who  came  to  live  with  my  mother  about  1794, 
and  has  been  but  little  parted  from  us  since.  She  buried  my 
father,  my  brother,  and  my  mother.  She  is  now  ifty-eight 
years  old.'*  —  Malonb. 
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ber  tenderness  for  her  mistress.   Whatever  you  can 
do,  continue  to  do.     My  heart  is  very  full. 

**  I  hope  you  received  tweWe  guineas  on  Mon- 
day. I  found  a  way  of  sending  them  by  means  of 
the  postmaster,  after  I  had  written  my  letter,  and 
hope  they  came  safe.  I  will  send  you  more  in  a 
few  days.  God  bless  you  all.  I  am,  my  dear, 
your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

*'Sam.  Johhsok. 

"  Over  the  leaf  is  a  letter  to  my  mother." 

**  leth  Jan.  ITfiO. 

**  DsAa  BONonasD  MoTHsa,  —  Your  weakness 
afflicts  me  beyond  what  I  am  willing  to  commu- 
nicate to  you.  I  do  not  think  you  unfit  to  face 
death,  but  1  know  not  how  to  bear  the  thought  of 
losing  you.  Endeavour  to  do  all  you  [can]  for 
yourself.     Eat  as  much  as  you  can. 

**  I  pray  often  for  you ;  do  you  pray  for  me.  I 
have  nothing  to  add  to  my  last  letter.  I  am,  dear, 
dear  mother,  your  dutiful  son, 

—  Malont,  '*Sax.  Johnson.** 

JOHNSON  TO  MR&  JOHNSON. 

**  18th  Jan.  1759. 

**  Daaa  HONOuasn  MoTHsa,  —  I  fear  you  are  too 
ill  for  long  letters ;  therefore  I  will  only  tell  you, 
you  have  from  roe  all  the  regard  that  can  possibly 
subsist  in  the  heart.  I  pray  God  to  bless  you  for 
evermore,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 

**  Let  Miss  write  to  me  every  post,  however 
short. 

**  I  am,  dear  mother,  your  dutiful  son, 

—  Mabne.  "Sam.  Johnson.*' 

JOHNSON  TO  MISS  PORTER. 

•*20th  Jan.  17». 
**  DiAa  Miss,  —  I  will,  if  it  be  possible,  come 
down  to  you.  God  grant  I  may  yet  [find]  my 
dear  mother  breathing  and  sensible.  Do  not  tell 
her  lest  I  disappoint  her.  If  I  miss  to  write  next 
post,  I  am  on  the  road.  I  am,  my  dearest  Miss, 
your  most  humble  servant,         Sam.  Johnson." 

0»  tU  other  ndt. 

**  90th  Jan.  1759. 
<'DBAa  HONOuass  Mornaa*, — -Neither  your 
condition  nor  your  character  make  it  fit  for  me  to 
say  much.  Tou  have  been  the  best  mother,  and  I 
believe  the  best  woman  in  the  world.  I  thank  you 
for  your  indulgence  to  me,  and  beg  forgiveness  of 
all  that  I  have  done  ill,  and  all  that  1  have  omitted 
to  do  well.'  God  grant  you  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 
receive  you  to  everlasting  happiness,  for   Jesus 


1  This  letter  was  written  on  the  lecond  leaf  of  the  pre- 
oedfnf ,  addretted  to  Mlti  Porter —  Ma  lows. 

s  So,  In  the  prayer  which  he  conpoeed  oo  thli  oocasioo : 
**  Almighty  Ood,  merciful  Father,  tai  whose  hands  are  life  and 
death,  sanctify  unto  me  the  sorrow  which  1  now  feel.  J'br- 
me  whatever  I  have  dome  umktndhi  to  mp  mntker,  mmd 


gtoe  me 

whatever  I  have  omitted  to  tfe  kmdiif.  Bfake  me  to  remember 
her  good  precepta  and  good  example,  and  to  reform  mv  life 
accordlnc  to  thy  holy  word,**  Ac.  —  Fra§er»  amd  Medttanomi, 

p.  31.  —  MALOHB. 

*  Mrs.  Johnson  probably  died  on  the  90th  or  Sift  January, 
and  was  buried  on  the  day  this  letter  was  written..— 
Malonb. 

*  Mr.  Mnrphy  states:  "With  this  supply  (the  price  of 
RMselas)  Johnson  set  out  for  Uchfleid  (  but  did  not  arrire  In 
time  to  close  the  eyes  of  a  parent  whom  he  loved.  Ha 
attended  the  funeral,  which,  aa  appears  among  his  memo- 


Christ's  sake.  Amen.  Lord  Jesus  receive  your 
spirit.  Amen.«— I  am,  dear,  dear  rootlier,  your 
dutiful  son,  Sam.  Johnson.** 

JOHNSON  TO  MISS  PORTER. 

**9adlaa.  i7a0.> 
**  You  will  conceive  ray  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  my 
mother,  of  the  best  mother.  If  she  were  to  live 
again,  surely  I  should  behave  better  to  ber.  But 
she  is  happy,  and  what  is  past  is  nothing  to  her ; 
and  for  me,  since  I  cannot  repair  my  fiiults  to  her, 
I  hope  repentance  will  efiace  them.  I  return  you 
and  all  those  that  have  been  good  to  her  my  sin* 
cerest  thanks,  and  pray  God  to  repay  you  all  with 
infinite  advantage.  Write  to  me,  and  comfort  me, 
dear  child.  1  shall  be  glad  likewise,  if  Kitty  will 
write  to  me.  I  shall  send  a  bill  of  twenty  pooncb 
in  a  few  days,  which  I  thought  to  have  brought  to 
my  mother ;  but  God  snflTered  it  not  I  have  not 
power  or  composure  to  say  much  more.  God  bleaa 
you,  and  bless  us  all.  I  am,  dear  Misa,  your  affco> 
tionate  humble  servant,  Sam.  Johnson." 

'^  Mahnie, 

JOHNSON  TO  MISS  PORTER. 

**  »th  Jan.  ]7». 
(  The  beginning  it  torn  timd  btL) 

■  •  ■  .  • 

**  You  will  forgive  me  if  I  am  not  yet  so  oonpoaed 
as  to  give  any  directions  about  any  thing.  But  you 
are  wiser  and  better  than  I,  and  I  shall  be  pleased 
with  all  that  you  shall  da  It  is  not  of  any  use  for 
me  now  to  come  down  * ;  nor  ean  I  bear  the  place. 
If  you  want  any  direction^  Mr.  Howard*  wUI  a«l- 
vise  you.  The  twenty  pounds  I  could  not  get  a 
bill  for  to-night,  but  wUl  send  it  on  Saturday.  I 
am,  my  dear,  your  aflR^ionate  servant, 
—  Pfarttm  MSS.  •*  Sam.  Johnson.*** 

JOHNSON  TO  MISS  PORTER. 

**  6th  Feb.  in*. 
*<DBAa  Miss,  —  I    have  no  reason  to  Ibrlicar 
writing,  but  that  it  makes  my  heart  heavy,  and   I 
had  nothing  particular  to  say  which  might  not  be 
delayed  to  the  neit  poet ;  but  had  no  thoughts  of 
ceasing  to  correspond  with  my  dear  Lucy,  the  only 
person  now  left  in  the  world  with  whom  I  think 
myself  connected.      There  needed   not  my  dear 
mother's  desire,  for  every  heart  mtist  lean  to  aooacw 
body,  and  I  have  nobody  but  you ;  in  whom  I  put 
all   my  little  affairs  wiUi  too  much  confidence  to 
desire  you  to  keep  receipts,  as  you  prudently  pro- 
posed. 


randoms,  was  on  the  Sd  of  January,  1789.**   It  is 

all  these  letters,  that  he  did  not  penonally  i 

occasion,  and  the  meoKirandum  mentioned  i 

ferrcd  to  the  date  or  expenses  of  the  ftineral.  and  not  lo  hi* 

own  prrsence.    Rassefais  was  not  serAira,  nor  of  eemrvm,  u 

maj  be  presumed,  iotd^  till  two  months  later. <->  Csoaaa. 

s  Mr.  Howard  was  a  proctor  in  the  Reelestasiica'  ~ 
and  resided  In  the  Close.  —  CaoKBa. 

•  **  No.  41.  of  the  Idler."  says  Hawkins,  **  thoqgh  tt 
the  character  of  a  letter  to  the  author,  was  written  bj 
son  himself  on  his  mother's  death,  aiid  may  be 
describe  as  tnilj  as  pathetically  his  senttaaenta  on 
ration  of  friends  and  relations.  But  it  la  observalkie  tl 
Idlers,  which  now  bew  the  dates  of  the  lath  aad  SWh  i«a»«». 
arj,  are  on  trivial  sul^ects,  and  are  teen  wtttua  Is  a  velai  of 
pleasantry. — CaoKBm. 
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"iryou  ud  Kitty  will  keep  the  house,  I  think 
I  dial]  like  it  best  Kitty  may  earry  on  the  tnule 
fer  bcnelf,  keeping  her  ovn  stoek  apart,  end  laying 
ande  any  money  that  she  reeeivee  for  any  of  the 
goods  which  her  good  mistress  has  left  behind  her. 
I  do  not  86C,  if  this  seheme  be  followed,  any  need 
ofappnising  the  hooks.  My  mother's  debts,  dear 
oocher,  I  suppose  I  may  pay  with  little  difficulty; 
and  the  little  trade  may  go  silently  forward.  1 
Uatj  Kitty  can  do  nothing  better ;  and  I  shall  not 
vant  to  put  her  out  of  a  house,  where  she  has  lived 
•0  long,  snd  with  so  much  virtue.  I  am  verr  sotry 
that  the  ia  ill,  and  earnestly  hope  that  she  will  soon 
morer;  let  her  know  that  I  have  the  highest  value 
for  her,  and  would  do  any  thing  for  her  advantage. 
Let  her  think  of  this  proposal.  I  do  not  see  any 
likelier  method  by  which  she  may  pass  the  remain- 
ing part  of  her  life  in  quietness  and  competence. 

**Tott  must  have  what  part  of  the  house  you 
plesae,  while  you  are  inclined  to  stay  in  it ;  but  I 
Utter  myidf  with  the  hope  that  you  and  I  shall 
iome  time  pass  our  days  together.  I  am  very 
aolitsry  and  comfortless,  but  will  not  invite  you  to 
come  hither  till  I  can  have  hope  of  nuking  you 
Utc  here  so  as  not  to  dislike  your  situation.  F^y, 
my  dearest,  write  to  me  as  often  as  you  can.  I 
am,  dear  Madam,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
—  Aaraoa  MSS.  **  Sam.  Johmsom.*' 


JOHNSON  TO  MISS  PORTER. 

**  lit  BEareb,  17680)]. 

"DiAE  Madajc,  —  I  thought  your  last  letter 
long  in  coming ;  and  did  not  require  or  expect  such 
sn  inventory  5  little  things  as  you  have  sent  me. 
I  could  have  taken  your  word  for  a  matter  of  much 
greater  value.  I  am  glad  that  Kitty  is  better; 
let  her  be  pud  first,  as  my  dear,  dear  mother 
ordered,  and  then  let  me  know  at  once  the  sum 
ocoessaiy  to  discharge  her  other  debts,  and  I  will 
find  it  you  very  soon. 

"I  beg,  my  dear,  that  you  would  act  for  me 
without  ttM  least  scruple^  for  I  can  repose  myself 
▼ery  confidently  upon  your  prudence,  and  hope  we 
•hall  never  have  reason  to  love  each  other  less.  I 
•hall  take  it  very  kindly  if  you  noake  it  a  rule  to 
write  to  me  onoe  at  least  every  week,  for  I  am  now 
lery  desolate,  and  am  loth  to  be  universally  for- 
gotten. I  am,  dear  sweet,  your  affectionate  ser- 
vant, Sam.  Johnson.  "] 
MSS. 


Soon  after  bis  mother*8  death,  he  wrote  his 
"Rasselas,  Fjuhcs  of  ABTSsnnA:***  con- 
cemii^  dbe  publication  of  which  Sir  John 
,  Htwkms  ffoesses  vaguely  and  idly*,  instead  of 
I  lisvnig  tSLen  the  trouble  to  inform  himself 
'  vith  authentic  precision.  Not  to  trouble  my 
^CMlers  with  m  repetition  of  the  kni^t*s  reve- 
riei,  I  have  to  mention,  that  the  late  Mr.  Stra- 
ina  the  printer  told  me,  that  Johnson  wrote 


I  Hawkins**  aoeoant  Is  tnbalanrtally  the  ssdm  as  Mr.  Boa- 
wcO'i^—Csoan. 

*  liMlaa  was  poibttshed  fai  Ibrdi  or  April,  1788 — ^Boawiu. 

Ib  dnpter  M.  JobnaoD,  in  tlia  ebaraeter  of  Imlac,  patbati- 
caDr  dtsciibaa  liis  own  CeeUngs :  **  I  luve  nMther  motlMr  to 
b»Mlgfatad  with  the  raputation  of  tier  son,  nor  wife  to  par- 
tifec  Uie  konoora  of  her  hurtiand.->  BlALoifa 

'  Sm  Oder  June  %  1781.    Finding  it  then  aeddentally  in 


it,  that  with  the  profits  he  might  defray  the 
expense  of  his  mother*8  funeral,  and  pay  some 
little  debts  which  she  had  left.  He  told  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  that  he  composed  it  in  the 
evenings  of  one  week',  sent  it  to  the  press  in 
portions  as  it  was  written,  and  had  never  since 
read  it  over.'  Mr.  Strahan,  Mr.  Johnston,  and 
Mr.  Dodsley  purchased  it  for  a  hundred 
pounds,  but  afterwards  paid  him  twenty-five 
pounds  more,  when  it  came  to  a  second  eoition. 
Considering  the  large  sums  which  have  been 
received  for  compilations,  and  works  requiring 
not  much  more  genius  than  compilations,  we 
cannot  but  wonder  at  the  very  low  price  which 
he  was  content  to  receive  for  this  admirable 
performance;  which,  though  he  had  written 
nothing  else,  would  have  rendered  his  name 
immortal  in  the  world  of  literature.  None  of 
his  writings  has  been  so  extensively  diffused 
over  Europe ;  for  it  has  been  translated  into 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  modem  languages.  This 
tale,  with  all  Uie  charms  of  oriental  imagery, 
and  all  the  force  and  beauty  of  which  the  En- 
glish language  is  capable,  leads  us  through  the 
most  important  scenes  of  human  life,  and  shows 
us  that  this  stage  of  our  being  is  full  of  "^  va- 
nity and  vexation  of  spirit.**  To  those  who  look 
no  further  than  the  present  life,  or  who  main- 
tiun  that  human  nature  hits  not  fallen  from  the 
state  in  which  it  was  created,  the  instruction 
of  this  sublime  story  will  be  of  no  avail.  But 
they  who  think  justly,  and  feel  with  strong 
sensibility,  will  listen  with  eagerness  and  ad- 
miration to  its  truth  and  wisaom.  Voltaire^s 
Cahdidb,  written  to  refute  the  system  of  Op- 
timism, which  it  has  accomplished  with  briUiaut 
success,  is  wonderfully  similar  in  its  plan  and 
conduct  to  Johnsons  Rassblas;  insomuch, 
that  I  have  heard  Johnson  say,  that  if  they  had 
not  been  published  so  closely  one  after  the 
other  that  there  was  not  time  for  imitation  \  it 
would  have  been  in  vain  to  deny  that  the 
scheme  of  that  which  came  latest  was  taken 
from  the  other.  Though  the  proposition  illus- 
trated by  both  these  works  was  the  same, 
namely,  Uiat  in  our  present  state  there  is  more 
evil  than  good,  the  intention  of  the  writers  was 
very  different.  Voltaire,  I  am  afraid,  meant 
only  by  wanton  profaneness  to  obtain  a  sport- 
ive victory  over  religion,  and  to  discredit  the 
belief  of  a  superintending  Providence:  John- 
son meant,  by  showing  the  unsatisfactory  na- 
ture of  things  temporal,  to  direct  the  hopes  of 
man  to  things  eternal.  Rasselas,  as  was  ob- 
served to  me  by  a  very  accomplished  lady,  may 
be  considered  as  a  more  enlarged  and  more 
deeply  philosophical  discourse  in  prose,  upon 
the  mteresting  truth,  which  in  his  **  Vanity  of 


a  chaise  with  Mr.  Bosvell,  he  read  it  eagerly.      This  was 
doubtless  long  afler  his  declaration  to  Sir  Josnna  Re|nolds. 

—  BfA&4IKB. 

*  This  is  not  quite  exact.  The  appearance  of  the  two  works 
was  very  near,  but  it  leems  that  Johnson  might  have  seen 
Caiidide,  which  was  published  at  latest  in  February  1769, 
(Grimm,  11. 388.)  and  Rassellas  was  written,  it  appears,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  Bfarcb.— Ckokbe. 
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17o9, 


Haman  Wishes**  lie  had  bo  successfiillj  en- 
forced in  verse. 

The  fund  of  thinking  which  this  work  con- 
tuns  18  such,  that  almost  ererj  sentence  of  it 
may  furnish  a  subject  of  long  meditation.  I 
am  not  satisfied  if  a  year  passes  without  my 
hayinff  read  it  through ;  ana  at  eyery  perusal, 
my  admiration  of  the  mind  which  produced  it 
is  so  highly  raised,  that  I  can  scarcely  belieye 
that  I  had  the  honour  of  enjoying  the  intimacy 
of  such  a  man. 

I  restrain  myself  from  quoting  passages  from 
this  excellent  work,  or  eyen  referring  to  them, 
because  I  should  not  know  what  to  select,  or, 
rather,  what  to  omit.  I  shall,  however,  tran- 
scribe one,  as  it  shows  how  well  he  could  state 
the  arguments  of  those  who  believe  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  departed  spirits :  a  doctrine  which 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  himself  ever 
pontively  held : 

**  If  all  your  fear  be  of  apparitions  (said  the 
prinoe),  I  will  promise  you  safety :  there  is  no 
danger  from  the  dead ;  he  that  is  ooee  buried  will 
be  seen  no  more. 

**  Thai  the  dead  are  teeo  no  more  (said  Imlae), 
I  will  not  undertake  to  maintain,  against  the  eon- 
current  and  unvaried  testimony  of  all  ages,  and  of 
ail  nations.  There  is  no  people*  rude  or  learned, 
among  whom  apparitions  of  the  dead  are  not  re- 
lated and  believed.  This  opinion,  which  prevails 
as  far  as  human  nature  is  diffused,  could  become 
uniTersal  only  by  its  truth' ;  those  that  never  heard 
of  one  another,  would  not  have  agreed  in  a  tale 
which  nothing  but  experience  can  make  credible. 
That  it  U  doubted  by  single  cavillers,  can  very 
little  weaken  the  general  evidence ;  and  some  who 
deny  it  with  their  tongues,  confess  it  by  their 
fears." 

Notwithstanding  my  high  admiration  of 
Rasselas,  I  will  not  maintain  that  the  ^  mor- 
bid mehuacholy**  in  Johnson*s  constitution  may 
not,  perhaps,  have  made  life  appear  to  him 
more  insipid  and  unhappy  than  it  generally  is : 
for  I  am  sure  that  he  had  less  enioyment  from 
it  than  I  have.  Yet,  whatever  additional  shade 
his  own  particular  sensations  may  have  thrown 
on  his  representation  of  life,  attentive  obser- 
vation and  close  enquiry  have  convinced  me, 
that  there  u  too  much  reality  in  the  gloomy 


I  Tbh  i«  a  mere  M>phitin  \  all  ag««  and  all  nations  are  moi 
af  re«d  on  Ihla  point,  thouch  toch  a  belief  majr  have  e&isted 
In  parHaUar  peraoiu,  In  dl  ages  and  all  nations.  He  might 
ai  well  have  said  that  Huamihf  wat  the  natural  and  true  itate 
•f  the  haman  mind,  became  it  has  existed  In  all  nationt  and 
all  ure«.<^  CaoKia. 

s  Mr.  Botwell,  no  doubt,  law  some  meaning  In  theee 
words  t  bat  what  that  roeanlog  might  be,  I  cannot  guest.— 
CaoRsa. 

*  Thif  paper  was  In  forh  high  ettlmation  before  It  was 
collected  iato  volumet.  that  It  was  lelsed  on  with  avidity  bjr 
varlout  bubllthert  of  newspapers  and  nugasinet,  to  enrich 
their  puWlcaUont.  Johnson,  to  put  a  «top  to  this  unfair  pro. 
ceedlng,  wrote  for  the  UnWersal  Chronicle  the  following 
•drertlaement ;  in  which  there  Is,  perhaps,  more  pomp  of 
words  than  the  ooeaslon  demanded : 

**  London,  Jan.  ft.  1799.  AovBansiMurr.  The  proprie- 
tor! of  the  paper  entitled  *  The  Idler,'  baring  found  that 
tboee  esaayi  are  inserted  In  the  newspapers  and  magasiocs 
with  so  little  regard  to  Justice  or  decency,  that  the  Uiureraal 
Cfcroaldo,  la  whkh  they  first  appear,  Is  not  always 


jnctnre.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  we  judge 
of  the  happiness  and  misery  of  life  differently 
at  different  times,  according  to  the  state  of  our 
changeable  frame.  I  always  remember  a  re- 
mark made  to  me  W  a  Turkish  lady,  educated 
in  France :  ^Ma  foiy  numgieur^  noire  bonheur 
^^pemf  de  la  faqon  que  noire  mng  circuUr ' 
This  have  I  learnt  from  a  pretty  hard  course 
of  experience,  and  would,  m>m  sincere  bene- 
volence, impress  upon  all  who  honour  this  book 
with  a  perusal,  that  until  a  steady  conviction  is 
obtain^  that  the  present  life  is  an  imperfect 
state,  and  only  a  passage  to  a  better,  if  we 
comply  with  the  divine  scheme  of  progressive 
improvement ;  and  also  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
mysterious  plan  of  Providence,  that  intellectual 
beings  must  **  be  made  perfect  through  suffer- 
ing ;  there  will  be  a  continual  recurrence  of 
disappointment  and  uneasiness.  But  if  we 
walk  with  hope  in  ""  the  mid-day  sun  **  of  re- 
velation, our  temper  and  disposition  will  be 
such,  that  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  in  our 
way  wiU  be  relished,  while  we  patiently  sup- 
port the  inconveniences  and  pains.  After  much 
speculation  and  various  reasonings,  I  acknow- 
ledge myself  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Vol- 
taire's conclusion,  ^Aprea  UmtfC^est  im  monde 
passabie.**    But  we  must  not  think  too  deeply : 


where  ignorance  is  bliss. 


*Ti8  folly  to  be  wise,* 

is,  in  many  respecta,  more  than  poetically  ju^t. 
Let  us  cultivate,  imder  the  command  of  poinl 
principles,  ^  la  thhtrie  des  semations  txgriabii-s ;  ** 
and,  as  Mr,  Burke  once  admirably  counselled 
a  grave  and  anxious  gentleman,  '*live  plea- 
sant.** 

The  effect  of  Rasselas,  and  of  Johnson^s 
other  moral  tales,  is  thus  beautifully  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Courtenay : 

**  Impressive  truth,  in  splendid  fiction  drest. 
Checks  the  vain  wish,  and  cahns  the  troubled 

breast : 
O'er  the  dark  mind  a  light  celestial  throws. 
And  soothes  the  angry  passions  to  repose ; 
As  oil  eff\is*d  illumes  and  smooths  the  deep,         I 
When  round  the  bark  the  foaming  surges  sweep.** 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  during  all  thisi 
year  he  carried  on  his  Xdlbb';  and  no  doulift 


a 


tloned,  think  It  necessary  to  declare  to  the  paUisbers  of  tlnvfj 
ooUcctionB,  that  however  patiently  thej  nave  hlihertii  c  i^ 
dured  these  li^uries,  made  yet  more  Injurious  by  coou^i 
they  bare  now  determined  to  endure  them  no  hmger.  1' 
hare  already  seen  et sayt,  for  which  a  very  large  price  U  p^ 
transferred,  with  the  most  shameleM  raportty.  Intn  t 
weekly  or  monthly  compilations,  and  their  right,  at  lewai  i. 
the  present,  alienated  from  them,  before  they  could  tt  i>t 
selves  be  said  to  eiOoy  It.  But  they  would  not  wtllin^t  * 
thought  to  want  tenderness,  even  for  men  by  wbom  m*  c< 
demess  hath  been  ibown.  The  past  li  wlthiout  reomdj .  ^ 
shall  be  without  resentment.  But  those  who  have  tw^n  tt 
busy  wftb  their  sickles  In  the  fields  of  their  nefgbbour* 
henceforward  to  take  notice,  that  the  time  of  Imponlty  u 
an  end.  Whoever  shall,  without  our  l«ve,  lay  the  har<l 
rapine  upon  our  papers,  Is  to  expect  thai  we  shall  vindit  «i 
oar  due,  by  the  means  which  iustlee  prescribes.  ssmI  whk  h  «i 
warranted  by  the  Imasemoiial  prescriptions  of  howHirAH 
trade.  We  snail  lay  bold.  In  our  turn,  on  tbeir  copies.  « 
grade  them  from  the  pomp  of  wMe  margin  sad  dlflusr  1 1 1 
graphy,  oootraet  them  Into  a  narrow  space,  and  sell  tt . 
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lie  was  alflo  proceeding,  though  slowly,  in  his 
edition  of  Snakspeare.  He,  however,  from 
tlist  liberalitj  which  never  failed,  when  called 
upon  to  assist  other  labourers  in  literature, 
found  tune  to  translate,  for  Mrs.  Lenox's  En- 
glish version  of  Brumo j,  **  A  Dissertation  on 
die  Greek  Comed7,"t  and  ^^  The  General  Con- 
eluion  of  the  Book,  f ' 

An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  foreign  coun- 
tries was  an  obiect  that  seems  at  all  times  to 
hare  interested  Johnson.  Hence  Mr.  New- 
bcTj  found  no  great  difficulty  in  persuading 
him  to  write  the  Introduction*  to  a  collection 
of  vojages  and  travels  published  bj  him  under 
the  tide  of  *•  The  World  Dbplayed : "  the  first 
Tolnme  of  which  appeared  this  year,  and  the 

maininff  volumes  in  subsequent  years. 

I  would  ascribe  to  this  year  the  following 
letter  to  a  son  of  one  of  his  early  friends  at 
Lichfield,  Mr»  Joseph  Simpson,  barrister,  and 
aothor  of  a  tract  entitled  '*  Reflections  on  the 
Study  of  the  Law.** 

JOHNSON  TO  SIMPSON. 

**  DsAR  Sn,  —  Tour  father's  inexorability  not 
od\j  gnercsiiut  amazes  me :  be  is  your  father;  he 
vts  alwsyt  sceounted  a  wise  man ;  nor  do  I  re- 
member any  thing  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  good 
nature;  but  in  his  refusal  to  assist  you  there  is 
odther  good  nature,  fatherhood,  nor  wisdom.  It 
is  the  practice  of  good  nature  to  overlook  faults 
which  have  already,  by  the  consequences,  punished 
the  delinquent.  It  is  natural  for  a  fiither  to  think 
more  finrourably  than  others  of  his  children ;  and  it 
is  alvays  wise  to  give  assistance,  while  a  little  help 
will  prevent  the  necessity  of  greater. 

"If  you  married  imprudently,  you  minarried  at 
yoar  own  hasard,  at  an  age  when  you  had  a  right 
of  choice.  It  would  be  hard  if  the  man  might  not 
efaoose  his  own  wife,  who  has  a  right  to  plead  before 
th«  judges  of  this  country. 

"  If  your  imprudence  has  ended  in  difficulties 
sad  inoonTeniences,  you  are  yourself  to  support 
them;  and,  with  the  help  of  a  little  better  health, 
you  would  support  them  and  conquer  them. 
Surely,  that  want  which  accident  and  sickness  pro- 
duce b  to  be  supported  in  every  r^ion  of  human- 
ity, though  there  were  neither  friends  nor  fathers 
m  the  world.  You  have  certainly  from  your  father 
the  highest  claim  of  charity,  though  none  of  right: 
sod  therefore   I  would  counsel  you  to  omit  no 


■t  ID  koabU  price ;  jet  not  vlth  a  view  of  srowhig  rich  bj 
fonSKattom.  jor  we  thtDk  not  nuch  better  of  money  got  by 
pmbhaent  than  by  erlmei.  We  sball  therefore,  when  oar 
H*m  we  repaid,  give  what  profit  ahall  remain  to  the  Mag' 
itiemt ;  Ibr  we  know  not  who  can  be  more  properlj  taxed 
for  the  rapport  of  penitent  prottitutes,  than  proititatea  in 
etaom  thwe  jH.  uppean  neither  penitence  nor  ibame.**— 


*  It  U  stated  la  Klppls**  Biog.  Brit.  U.  625..  and  repeated 
in  Park*s  edition  of  the  NMfe  Anikon  (vol.  iv.  p.  2fi9.). 
tkat  Mn.  Lenox's  Traotlation  of  Brum<i]r't  Greek  Theatre 
kad  a  "  Prvffler,**  written  by  Lord  Orrery ;  who  alio  trans« 
to^  **  Tke  DUeomne  tmam  the  Theatre  qf  the  Greeks,  ike 
Ongtaal^f  Tragedy,  and  tke  ParaOel  qf  the  Tkeatre*. "  — 
Cftoxta. 

*  Sbe  mkled  In  the  house  which,  by  his  mother's  death, 
*u  DOW  become  the  pio^ieitj  or  Johnson. — Cbokbb. 

*  Loid  Stowell  Informs  me  that  he  prided  himself  in  being, 
daring  hts  vistu  to  Oxford,  aeeoratelj  academic  in  all  points ; 
and  he  wore  his  gown  afaaost  oilcaiflltet«i|y.  —  Caoasa. 


decent  nor  manly  d^ree  of  importunity.  Your 
debts  in  the  whole  are  not  large,  and  of  the  whole 
but  a  small  part  is  troublesome.  Small  debts  are 
like  small  shot ;  they  are  rattling  on  every  side,  and 
ean  scarcely  be  escaped  without  a  wound :  great 
debts  are  like  cannon ;  of  loud  noise,  but  little 
danger.  Tou  must  therefore,  be  enabled  to  dis- 
charge petty  debts,  that  you  may  have  leisure,  with 
security,  to  struggle  with  the  rest  Neither  the 
great  nor  little  debts  disgrace  you.  I  am  sure  you 
have  my  esteem  for  the  courage  with  which  you 
contracted  them,  and  the  spirit  with  which  you 
endure  them.  I  wish  my  esteem  could  be  of  more 
use.  I  have  been  invited,  or  have  invited  myself, 
to  several  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  will  not  in- 
commode my  dear  Lucy  by  coming  to  Lichfield, 
while  her  present  lodging  is  of  any  use  to  her.  '  I 
hope,  in  a  few  days,  to  be  at  leisure,  and  to  make 
visits.  Whither  I  shall  fly  is  matter  of  no  import- 
ance. A  man  unconnected  is  at  home  every 
where ;  unless  he  may  be  said  to  be  at  home  no 
where.  I  am  sorry,  dear  Sir,  that  where  you  have 
parents,  a  man  of  your  merits  should  not  have  a 
home.  I  wish  I  could  give  it  you.  I  am,  my  dear 
Sir,  affbctionately  yours,  Sam.  Johnsok.** 

He  now  refreshed  himself  bj  an  excursion 
to  Oxford,  of  which  the  following  short  cha- 
racteristical  notice,  in  his  own  words,  is  pre- 
served: 


M 


o^— —  is  now  making  tea  for  me.  I  have 
been  in  my  gown  ever  since  I  came  here.'  It  was, 
at  my  first  coming,  quite  new  and  handsome.  I 
have  swum  thrice,  which  I  had  disused  for  many 
years.  I  have  proposed  to  Vansittart  *  climbing 
over  the  wall,  but  he  has  refused  me.  And  I  have 
clapped  my  hands  till  they  are  sore,  at  Dr.  King's 
speech.**  • 

His  negro  servant,  Francis  Barber,  having 
left  him,  and  been  some  time  at  sea,  not 
pressed  as  has  been  supposed,  but  with  his  own 
consent,  it  appears  from  a  letter  to  John 
Wilkes,  Esq.,  from  Dr.  Smollett,  that  his  master 
kindly  interested  himself  in  procuring  his 
release  from  a  stat<e  of  life  of  which  Johnson 
always  expressed  the  utmost  abhorrence.  He 
once  said,  ^^  No  man  wiU  be  a  sailor  who  has 
contrivance  enough  to  get  himself  into  a  jail ; 
for  being  in  a  ship  is  being  in  a  jail,  with  the 
chance  of  being  drowned.**  [ilii^^f  31.  1773.] 
And  at  another  time,  **  A  man  in  a  jail  has 


*  Dr.  Robert  Vantittart,  of  the  ancient  and  respectable 
Ikmlly  of  that  name  in  BerlLKhire.  He  was  eminent  for 
learning  and  worth,  and  much  esteemed  by  Dr.  Johnson.  — 
BoswEiX.  Dr.  Robert  Vauiittart,  LL.  D.,  professor  of 
civil  law  at  Oxford,  and  recorder  of  Windsor.  He  was  a 
senior  fellow  of  All  Souls,  where,  alter  he  had  giren  up  the 

itrofession  in  London,  he  cbieflj  resided  in  a  set  of  rooms, 
brmerly  the  old  library,  which  he  had  fitted  up  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  where  he  died  about  1794.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  Kood  humour  and  inoflfenslve  wit,  and  a  great  favourite 
on  ue  Oxford  circuit.  He  was  tall  and  very  thin ;  and  the 
bar  gate  the  name  of  Cotnuellor  Van  to  a  sharp-pointed  rock 
on  the  Wve.  which  still  retains  the  name.  He  was  the  elder 
brother  of  Mr.  Henry  Vansittart,  governor  of  Bengal,  father 
of  the  present  Lord  Bexley,  to  whom  1  am  IndeMml  for  the 
above  particulars  relative  to  his  uncle.  — Caoaaa 

*  At  the  installation  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  universltv,  July  7.  17fi9.  This  extract  was 
therefore  misplaced  by  Mr.  Boswell.  —  Caoaaa. 
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more  room,  better  food,  and  commonly  better 
company.**  [^September  23.  1773.]  The  letter 
was  as  follows : 

••  Chfiliea.  I6ih  March.  17B9. 
*<Dkak  Sib,  —  I  am  again  your  petitioner,  in 
behalf  of  that  great  Cham  ^  of  literature,  Samuel 
Johnson.  His  black  servant  whose  name  is  Francis 
Barber,  has  been  pressed  on  board  the  Stag  frigate. 
Captain  Angel,  and  our  lexicographer  is  in  great 
distress.  He  says  the  boy  is  a  sickly  lad,  of  a  deli- 
cate frame,  and  particularly  subject  to  a  malady  in 
his  throat,  which  renders  him  very  unfit  for  hb 
Majesty's  service.  You  know  what  matter  of  ani- 
mosity the  said  Johnson  has  against  you :  and  I 
dare  say  you  desire  no  other  opportunity  of  resent- 
ing it,  than  that  of  laying  him  under  an  obligation. 
He  was  humble  enough  to  desire  my  assistance  on 
this  occasion,  though  he  and  I  were  never  eater- 
cousins  ;  and  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  I 
would  make  application  to  my  friend  Mr.  Wilkes, 
who,  perhaps,  by  his  interest  with  Dr.  Hay  and 
Mr.  Elliot,  might  be  able  to  procure  the  discharge 
of  his  lacquey.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  say 
more  on  this  subject,  which  I  leave  to  your  own 
consideration  ;  but  I  cannot  let  slip  this  opportu- 
nity of  declaring  that  I  am,  with  the  most  inviolable 
esteem  and  attachment,  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate, 
obliged,  humble  servant,  T.  Smollett.** 

Mr.  Wilkes,  who  upon  all  occasions  has 
acted,  as  a  private  gentleman,  with  most  polite 
liberality,  applied  to  his  friend  Sir  George 
Hay,  then  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty;  and  Francis  Barber  was  dis- 
charged, as  he  has  told  me,  without  any  wish 
of  his  own.*  He  found  his  old  master  in  Cham- 
bers in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  returned  to  his 
service.' 

What  particular  new  scheme  of  life  Johnson 
had  in  view  this  year,  I  have  not  discovered; 
but  that  he  meditated  one  of  some  sort,  b  clear 
from  his  private  devotions,  in  which  we  find 
[24th  March]  ^  the  change  of  outward  things 
which  I  am  now  to  make ;  **  and,  ^  Grant  me 
the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  course 
which  I  am  now  beginning  may  proceed  ac- 
cording to  thv  laws,  and  end  in  the  enjoyment 
of  thy  favour.  But  he  did  not,  in  fact,  make 
any  external  or  visible  change.^ 


I  lo  my  first  edition  this  word  was  printed  C/Hmi.  u  It  sp« 
pesrs  In  one  of  Mr.  Wllkec't  Mltrellaoie*,  and  1  animad- 
Terted  on  Dr.  SmoUctt'i  ignorance ;  for  which  let  me 
propitiate  the  manei  of  that  Ingenloo*  and  benevolent 
genllemao.  Chum  wai  certainly  a  mUtaken  reading  for 
Cham,  the  title  of  the  Sovereign  of  Tartarjr,  which  ii  well 
applied  to  Johnson,  the  Monarch  of  Literature ;  and  was  an 
epithet  familiar  to  SmollrU.  See  **  Roderick  Random,"  chap. 
Ivi.  For  this  correction  I  am  Indebted  to  Lord  Palmenton« 
whose  talents  and  literanr  acquirements  accord  well  with  his 
respectable  pedigree  of  Temple.  ^^  Boswbll. 

Alter  the  publication  of  the  second  vditl<m  of  this  work, 
the  author  was  ftirnished  bjr  Mr.  Abercrombie,  of  Phlladel* 
phia,  with  the  copjr  of  a  letter  written  bjr  Dr.  John  Arm- 
strong, the  poet,  to  Dr.  Smollett,  at  Leghorn,  containing  the 
following  paragraph :  — 

*'  As  to  the  Kmg's  Bench  patriot  [Wilkes].  It  Is  hard  to 
saj  from  what  motive  he  published  a  letter  of  jours  asking 
some  trifling  favour  of  him  In  behalf  of  somebodv  for  whom 
the  great  Cram  of  literature.  Mr.  Johnson,  had  Interested 
himself."-.  Malonb. 

*  He  was  not  discharged  till  June  1760. 

*  Dr.  Johnson's  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Montagu  probablf 
began  about  this  period.    We  And.  In  this  jcar,  the  first  of 


[JOHNSON  TO  MISS  PORTER. 

**llarcbS.17». 
**  lHk%  Madam,  —  I  beg  your  pardon  for  having 
ao  long  omitted  to  write.  One  thing  or  other 
has  put  me  off.  I  have  thb  day  moved  my  things, 
and  you  are  now  to  direct  to  me  at  Staple  Inn, 
London.  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  are  well,  and 
Kitty  mends.  I  wish  her  sneceas  in  her  trade.  I 
am  going  to  publish  a  little  story  book  [Resselas], 
which  1  will  send  you  when  it  is  out.  Write  to 
me,  my  dearest  girl,  for  I  am  alwmys  gbd  to  hear 
from  you.     I  am,  my  dear,  your  humble  serrant, 

—  PearwoH  MSS,  **  Sam.  Johmsom." 

JOHNSON  TO  MISS  PORTER. 

**Msy]0.  1789. 

**  Daaa  Madam,  —  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell 
you  that  all  your  letters  oune  safe^  and  that  I  have 
been  always  very  welU  but  hindered,  I  hardly 
know  how,  from  writing.  I  sent,  last  week,  some 
of  my  works,  one  for  you,  one  for  your  aunt 
Hunter,  who  was  with  my  poor  dear  mother  when 
she  died,  one  for  Mr.  Howard,  and  one  for  Kitty. 

"  I  beg  you,  my  dear,  to  write  often  to  me,  and 
tell  me  how  you  like  my  little  book.  I  am,  demr 
love,  your  affectionate  humble  serrant, 

—  Peartan  MSS.  *«Sam.  Johnson.** 

TO  MR&  MONTAGU. 

•■  Gray's  Ina,  Dec.i7.  I7S0. 
**  Madam, —  Goodness  so  conspicuous  as  your« 
will  be  oiVen  solicited,  and  perhaps  sometimes 
solicited  by  those  who  have  little  pretension  to 
your  fiivour.  It  is  now  my  turn  to  introduce  a 
petitioner,  but  such  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  you 
will  think  worthy  of  your  notice.  Mrs.  Ogle,  who 
kept  the  music-room  in  Soho  Square,  a  woman  who 
struggles  with  great  industry  for  the  support  of 
eight  children,  hopes  by  a  benefit  concert  to  Mrt 
herself  free  from  a  few  debts,  which  she  cannot 
otherwiK  discharge.  She  has,  I  know  not  why,  so 
high  an  opinion  of  me  as  to  believe  that  you  will 
pay  less  r^ard  to  her  application  than  to  mine. 
You  know.  Madam,  I  am  stue  you  know,  how  hard 
it  is  to  deny,  and  therefore  would  not  wonder  at  my 
compliance,  though  I  were  to  suppress  a  moti%e 
which  you  know  not,  the  vanity  of  being  suppoM^d 
to  be  of  any  importance  to  Mrs.  Montagu.      Rut 


the  manj  applications  which  he  made  to  the  exteosire  aod 
unwearied  cnarlty  of  that  escelleot  woman. 

«  Jane  9.  17V) 

**  Madaw.  —  t  an  desired  by  Mrs.  Wflllams  to  slan  reoipc  • 
with  her  name  for  the  subscribers  which  you  heve    lf,>i« 

i>teased  to  procure,  and  to  return  her  humble  thanks  for  >  n  r 
avnur,  which  was  conferred  with  all  the  grace  that  el«v'a<  •  ^ 
can  add  to  beneficence.  I  am.  Madam,  your  most  ot>e«jM  '.c 
and  moat  humble  servant,  8am.  Jobmso*." 


< 


Tills  and  several  other  letters,  which  will  be  found  In  thot  r 
oper  places,  I  owe  to  the  liberality  of  [the  seeoodj  Lor«] 
ok^y,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Mrs.  Monlaau. 
It  Is  neoeasary  to  request  the  attention  of  Uie  r— dsr  to  it.  <- 
warm  terms  la  which  Johnson  so  fkvquently  expreisrs  h »  • 
admiration  and  esteem  for  Mrs.  Montagu,  as  we  aaaU  aee  th^i 
he  afterwards  took  another  tone.  —  Caoas^ 

4  This  change  of  life  was  BO  doubt  the  fareaUacophls  ew... 
tabllshmeot  In  Oough  Square,  where  he  had  rastosd  for  tt  i> 
rears,  and  retiring  to  chambers  In  Staple  laai  whU*  Mra 
Williams  went  Into  lodgings.  —  Caoasa. 
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though  I  nuy  be  willing  to  see  the  world  deceived 
for  my  edvantage^  I  am  not  deceived  myselfi  for  I 
know  that  Mrs.  Ogle  will  owe  whatever  ikvours 
i(w  shall  receive  from  the  patronage  which  we 
huxnUy  entreat  on  this  ooeasion,  much  more  to 
your  compassion  for  honesty  in  distress,  than  to  the 
request  o£,  Madam,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant,  Sam.  JoHXSOir.'*] 

—Momta^  MSS. 

At  ihb  time,  ihere  being  a  competition  among 
the  architects  of  London  to  be  employed  in  the 
building  of  Blackfriimi  Bridge,  a  question  was 
very  warmly  agitated  whether  semicircular  or 
elliptical  arches  were  preferable.  Li  the  design 
offered  by  Mr.  Mylne  the  elliptical  form  was 
adopted,  and  therefore  it  was  the  great  object 
of  his  rivals  to  attack  it.  Johnson*s  regard  for 
his  friend  Mr.  Gwyn  induced  him  to  engage  in 
this  controversy  aeunst  Mr.  Mylnfe';  and 
after  being  at  conuderable  pains  to  study  the 
subject,  he  wrote  three  several  letters  in  the 
Gazetteer,  in  opposition  to  his  plan. 

If  it  should  be  remarked  tnat  this  was  a 
controversy  which  lay  quite  out  of  Johnson^s 
way,  let  it  be  remembered,  that,  after  all,  his 
employing  his  powers  of  reasoning  and  elo- 
quence upon  a  subject  which  he  nad  studied 
CD  the  moment,  is  not  more  strange  than  what 
we  often  observe  in  lawyers,  who,  as  Quicquid 
ttgunt  homines  is  the  matter  of  lawsuits,  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  pick  up  a  temporary 
knowledge  of  an  art  or  science,  of  whicn  they 
understood  nothing  till  their  brief  was  de- 
livered, and  appear  to  be  much  masters  of  it. 
In  like  manner,  members  of  the  legislature  fre- 
quently introduce  and  expatiate  upon  subjects 
of  which  they  have  informed  themsdves  for 
the  occasion. 


>  Sir  John  Hawkhu  has  siven  a  long  detail  of  It,  In  that 
maniwr  vulgarly,  but  rigaiflcantly,  odlcd  rigmarole  i  in 
which,  amklft  an  ostentatioui  exhibition  at  arts  and  at  ttstf ,  he 
taUu  of  ''proportiooa  of  a raloinn  being  taken  ttom  that  of 
tkeboman  Agure,  and  a^fmsitd  Af  MoMre— maicoUDe  and 
femiolne^tn  a  man,  tesquioetave  of  the  head,  and  in  a  wo. 
Ban  uafimontUg  nor  baa  be  failed  to  introduce  a  Jargon  of 
musical  tenna,  which  do  not  aeem  much  to  correspond  with 
the  •nifect,  but  aerre  to  make  up  the  heterogeneoui  rum. 
TefoUowthe  knight  through  all  this,  would  be  an  uieieH 
btigue  to  iDjself,  and  not  a  little  disgusting  to  my  readers.  I 
ibaiif  tbereforc,  only  malce  a  few  remarks  upon  his  statement. 

He  secns  to  exnlt  in  having  detected  J<»inson  in  procur- 
ing, **  from  a  person  eminently  skilled  in  mathematics  and 
the  princlplef  of  architecture,  answers  to  a  string  of  questions 
drawn  up  by  hfnuelf,  touching  the  comparative  strength  of 
■eiaidrcular  and  elliptical  arcnes.'*  Now  I  cannot  conceive 
how  Johnson  could  have  acted  more  wisely.  Sir  John  com- 
i4^taM  that  the  opinion  of  that  excellent  mathematidan,  Ur. 
Thonaa  Slmpaon,  did  not  preponderate  in  favour  of  the 
iemtdrcolar  arch.  But  he  should  have  known,  that  how- 
ever eminent  Mr.  Simpson  was  in  the  higher  parte  of  abstract 
nathenatical  scienoe,  he  was  little  versed  in  mixed  and 
practical  meebanict.  Mr.  Muller,  of  Woolwich  Aoalemy, 
the  scholastic  Iktber  of  ail  the  great  engineers  which  this 
coooiiy  has  employed  for  forty  yean,  decided  the  question 
bf  declaring  clearly  In  bvour  of  the  elliptical  arch.  It  is 
aegrsdoosly  sunforted,  that  Johnson's  motive  for  opposing 
Mr.  Mytne's  scheme  maf  have  been  his  prejudice  againat  him 
ai  a  native  of  Korth  Britain ;  when,  In  truth,  as  has  been 
itsted,  be  gave  the  aid  of  his  able  pen  to  a  friend,  who  was 
ODc  of  the  candidate  ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  having  any 
UUberal  aodpaiby  to  Mr.  Mylne,  that  he  afterwards  lived 
vitb  that  gentleman  opon  very  agreeable  terms  of  acquaint- 
aoee,  and  dined  with  lum  at  his  bouse.  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
faideed,  givea  ftdl  vent  to  his  own  prejudice  in  abusing  Black- 
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In  1760  he  wrote  **  An  Address  of  the  Painters 
to  Geoige  UI.  on  his  Accession  to  the  Throne 
of  these  Elingdoms,**  f  which  no  monarch  ever 
ascended  with  more  sincere  congratulations 
from  his  people.  Two  generations  of  foreign 
princes  had  prepared  their  minds  to  rejoice  in 
naving  afnin  a  king  who  gloried  in  being 
"bom  a  Briton.""  He  also  wrote  for  Mr. 
Baretti  the  Dedication  t  of  his  Italian  and 
English  Dictionary,  to  tne  Marquis  of  Abreu, 
then  Envoy-Extraordinarj  from  Spain  at  the 
Court  of  Great  Brttain. 

Johnson  was  now  either  very  idle,  or  very 
busy  with  his  Shakspeare ;  for  I  can  find  no 
other  public  composition  by  him  except  an  In- 
troduction tothe  Proceedings  of  the  Committee 
for  Clothing  the  French  Prisoners*,*  one 
of  the  many  proofs  that  he  was  ever  awake  to 
the  calls  of  humanity ;  and  an  account  which 
he  gave  in  the  Gentleman*s  Magazine  of  Mr. 
TyUer^s  acute  and  able  vindication  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.*  The  generosity  of  Johnson  s 
feelinffs  shines  forth  in  the  following  sen- 
tence^ :  — 

"  It  has  now  been  fiuhionable,  for  near  half  a 
eentury,  to  defame  and  vilify  the  house  of  Stuart, 


fHars  Bridge,  calling  it  "  an  edifice,  in  which  beauty  and 
symmetry  are  in  vain  sought  for ;  by  which  the  cltixens  of 
London  nave  perpetuated  their  own  disgrace,  and  suhji^cted 
a  whole  nation  to  the  reproach  of  foreigners."  Whoever 
has  contemplated,  plaetdo  atmine,  this  stately,  elegant,  and 
airy  structure,  which  has  so  fine  an  effect,  especially  on  ap> 
preaching  the  capital  on.  that  quarter,  must  wonder  at  such 
unlust  and  ill-tempered  censure ;  and  I  appeal  to  all  foreign- 
ers  of  good  taste,  whether  this  bridge  be  not  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  ornaments  of  London.  As  to  the  stability  of 
the  fiftbric.  It  is  certain  that  the  citv  of  London  took  every 

Erecaution  to  have  the  best  Portland  stone  for  it ;  but  as  thui 
( to  be  fbund  in  the  quarries  belonging  to  the  public,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  It  so  happened 
that  parliamentary  interest,  which  Is  often  the  bane  of  fair 

Sursuits,  thwarted  their  endeavours.  Notwithstanding  this 
isodvantage.  It  is  well  known  that  not  only  has  BlackFriars 
Bridge  never  sunk  either  in  its  foundation  or  in  Its  arches, 
which  were  so  much  the  subject  of  contest,  but  any  Injuries 
which  It  has  suffered  from  the  eflbcts  of  severe  frosts  have 
been  already,  in  some  measure,  repaired  with  sounder  stone, 
and  every  necessary  renewal  can  be  completed  at  a  moderate 
expense. —  Boswblu  Johnson's  easay  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  reasoning,  and  doea  not  betray  anv  personal  or  national 
prejudice  against  Mr.  Ifvlne,  though  Boswell  certainly  shows 
some  in  his  favour.  In  the  result,  the  Bridge  does  no 
great  credit  to  the  artist.  Its  Inconvenient  steepness— the 
columns  with  the  proportion  "  not  of  columns  but  of  can- 
dles," and  the  perishable  nature  of  the  stone,  are  essential 
defects —  Caoaia. 

*  **  Born  and  educated  in  this  country,  I  glory  In  the  name 

of  Briton.'*— GioROB  IIL'a  first  Speech  to  his  Parliament 

Crokbr. 

*  This  sentence  may  be  generous,  but  It  Is  not  very  logical. 
Elisabeth  was  sorely  as  dead  as  the  Stuarts,  and  would  no 
more  pay  for  praise  than  they  could.  —  Croksb. 
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and  to  exult  and  magnifV  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Stuarts  have  found  few  apologists,  for  the 
dead  cannot  pay  for  praise ;  and  who  will,  without 
reward,  oppose  the  tide  of  popularity  ?  Yet  there 
remains  still  among  us,  not  wholly  eitinguished,  a 
zeal  for  truth,  a  desire  of  establishing  right  in  oppo- 
sition to  fashion." 

[n  this  year  I  have  not  discovered  a  single 
private  letter  written  by  him  to  any  of  his 
friends.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  he  had 
at  this  period  a  floating  intention  of  writing  a 
history  of  the  recent  and  wonderful  successes 
of  the  British  arms  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe ; 
for  among  his  resolutions  or  memorandums, 
September  18.,  there  is,  **  Send  for  books  for 
Hist  of  War.**  *     How  much  is  it  to  be  re- 

Setted  that  this  intention  was  not  fulfilled  I 
is  majestic  expression  would  have  carried 
down  to  the  latest  posterity  the  glorious  achieve- 
ments of  his  country,  with  the  same  fervent 
glow  which  they  produced  on  the  mind  at  the 
time.  He  would  have  been  under  no  temp- 
tation to  deviate  in  any  degree  from  trutn, 
which  he  held  very  sacred,  or  to  take  a  licence, 
which  a  learned  divine  told  rile  he  once  seemed, 
in  a  conversation,  jocularly  to  allow  to  his- 
torians. **  There  are  (said  he)  inexcusable  lies, 
and  consecrated  lies.  For  instance,  we  are 
told  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  un- 
fortunate battle  of  Fontenoy,  every  heart  beat 
and  every  eye  was  in  tears.  Now  we  know 
that  no  man  ate  his  dinner  the  worse,  but  there 
should  have  been  all  this  concern;  and  to  say 
there  weu  (smiling),  may  be  reckoned  a  conse- 
crated lie.** 

This  year  Mr.  Murphy,  having  thoufi^ht 
himself  ill-treated  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Francklin, 
who  was  one  of  the  writers  of  ''The  Critical 
Review,*'  published  an  indignant  vindication  in 
**  A  Poetical  Epistle  to  Samuel  Johnson,  A.  M.** 
in  which  he  compliments  Johnson  in  a  just  and 
elegant  manner :  — 

*'  Transcendent  Genius  I  whose  prolific  vein 
Ne'er  knew  the  frigid  poet*s  toil  and  pain ; 


I  The  Mlowlnf  memorsodon,  mids  on  hli  birthday  In 
thU  year,  may  be  quoted  m  an  example  of  the  rule*  and  re«o- 
lutfooi  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making,  for  the  tuldance 
of  hl<  moral  conduct  and  literary  stndlea : 

**  Sept.  IS.  Resolved,  D  (m)  J  (uMmte), 

To  combat  notlooi  of  obligation : 

To  apply  to  ctudy : 

To  reclaim  Imaginatloni ; 

To  consult  the  retolvea  on  Tetty*i  coflln  : 

To  rlie  early : 

To  itody  religion : 

To  Ro  to  church  : 

To  drink  lees  strong  IKpion : 

To  keep  a  Journal: 

To  oppose  lastneet,  by  doing  what  is  tobedooeloaMMrnNri 

Rise  as  early  as  I  can : 

Bciid  for  Books  for  Hist,  of  War : 

Put  books  In  order : 

Scheme  of  life/'  Pr.  amd  Med,  —  Csoaia. 

The  fourth  Item  refers  probably  to  sons  retoluCioos  he 
bad  committed  to  writing  after  contemplating  his  wife's 
coOn,  and  which,  perhaps,  he  had  not  lately  looked  at.  This 
Is  conflrmed  by  one  of  his  prayers  on  her  death,  (SSth  April 
17A9.)  "Bnabto  me  to  persevere  In  the  purposes  which  I 
recordMl  hi  thy  sight,  when  she  Uy  dead  before  me.**  — 
M AaaiUKD,  IHA. 

*  JUiBM  itmge  and  very  imrandM  that  Mr.  Murphy  did 


To  whom  Aroixo  opens  all  his  store. 

And  erery  Muse  presents  her  sacred  lore ; 

Say,  powerful   Johnson,  wbenee  thj  rerse  is 

fraught 
With  so  much  grace,  such  energy  of  thought ; 
Whether  thy  Juvsval  instructs  the  age 
In  chaster  numbers,  and  new-poiatt  Ins  rage ; 
Or  fiur  laKNK  sees,  alas  I  too  late. 
Her  innocence  exchanged  for  guilty  state ; 
Whate*er  you  write,  in  every  goldni  line 
Sublimity  and  elegance  combine ; 
Thy  nervous  phrase  impresses  every  soul. 
While  harmony  gives  rapture  to  the  whole.** 

AgaiUf  towards  the  conclusion :  — 

**  Thou  then,  my  friend,  who  see'st  the  dangVous 
strifle 
In  which  some  demon  bids  me  plunge  my  life. 
To  the  Aonian  fount  direct  my  feet. 
Say,  where  the  Nine  thy  lonely  musings  meet ; 
Where  warbles  to  thy  ear  the  sacred  throng. 
Thy  moral  sense,  thy  dignity  of  song  ; 
Tell,  for  you  can,  by  what  unerring  art 
You  wake  to  finer  feelings  every  heart ; 
In  each  bright  page  some  truth  important  give. 
And  bid  to  future  times  thy  RaMBLxa  live.*'^ 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  relate  the  manner 
in  which  an  acquaintance  first  commenced  be- 
tween Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Murphy.  Durincr 
the  publication  of  ^*  The  Gray*s  Lin  Journal,  * 
a  periodical  paper  which  was  successfully  car- 
ried on  by  Mr.  Murphy  alone,  when  a  very 
young  man,  he  happened  to  be  in  the  counti^ 
with  Mr.  Foote ;  and  having  mentioned  that 
he  was  obliged  to  go  to  London  in  order  to  get 
ready  for  the  press  one  of  the  numbers  of  that 
journal,  Foote  said  to  him,  **  You  need  not  go 
on  that  account.  Here  is  a  French  magazine, 
in  which  you  will  find  a  very  pretty  oriental 
tale ;  translate  that  and  send  it  to  your  printer.*^ 
Mr.  Murphy  having  read  the  tue,  was  highly 
pleased  with  it,  and  followed  Foote*s  advice. 
When  he  returned  to  town,  this  tftle  was 
pointed  out  to  him  in  **The  Rambler,**  from 
whence  it  had  been  translated  into  the  French 
magazine. '    Mr.  Murphy  then  waited  upon 

not  acknowledge  that  this  poetical  epistle  was  aa  imitation  of 
Boileau*8  Epiire  d  MoUere.  I  subjofai  a  few  ooupleCs  from  U»t  h 
Boileauand  Hurphr,  which  will  show  how  little  the  ppi^Oe 
of  the  latter  Is  entitled  to  the  character  of  originality  —  iafnu 
such  aa  tataekmotaledgtd  use  of  an  author  Is  ilBoet  piagiarlsa. 


B»re  ei/mmeug  n/nit,  domt  laftrtde  i 
tgmtre,  em  tefivrnni,  le  tramsU  et  la  pefme. 

Transcendent  genius  I  whose  prtdifk  vein 
Ne'er  knew  the  frigid  poett  loU  and  pain. 

Stnmemifai  benm  rHer  dm  moHmJmtqm'mm  mfirg 
Quamdje  enur  dire  blame,  la  qminlemee  dtt  mair. 
In  fererish  toil  I  naas  the  weary  night. 
And  when  I  would  say  bladi,  iliyme  answers  white. 

Ou  nmlMqmet  i|^.  Ie$  aohu  y  iereiemi  emperjlmt^ 
Mooirft  easefff  moi  tmri  de  me  r^mer  ptmt. 
And  since  I  ne*er  can  learn  thy  classic  lore, 
Instnict  me,  Johnsoo,  how  to  write  no  more  \ 

Cacava 

s  When  Mr.  Murphy  flret  became  acqoalntied  with  Dr 
Johnson  he  was  about  thirty-ooe  years  oUL  He  died  at 
Knightsbridge.  June  18.  IMS,  In  his  eighty  lecwnd  year,  n^* 
extraordinary  paper  mentioned  In  the  text  (The  Hlfton)  •• 
AboutaM.  the  Son  of  Morad)  is  No.  IS.  of  the  second  %^tu% 
[of  the  Gray's  Inn  Journal],  published  on  June  I  A.  Km  , 
which  is  a  re-translation  fnNn  the  French  Tsrsloa  of  tiM  lUiu< 
bler.  No.  190 MAtoica. 
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Johnmii,  to  explain  this  curious  incident.  Uis 
talents,  litefftture,  and  gentleman-like  man- 
ners were  soon  perceived  by  Johnson,  and  a 
friendship  was  formed  which  was  never  broken. 

JOHNSON  TO  LANGTON, 

At  Langttm, 

■*  October  18. 1760. 

••  DcAS  SiE,  —  Tou  that  travel  about  the  world, 
baTe  more  materials  for  letters,  than  I  who  stay  at 
borne  ;  and  should,  therefore,  write  with  frequency 
equal  to  your  opportunities.  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  all  England  surveyed  by  you,  if  you  would 
impart  your  observations  in  narratives  as  agreeable 
as  your  last.  Knowledge  is  always  to  be  wished 
to  tboae  who  can  communicate  it  well.  While  you 
have  been  riding  and  running,  and  seeing  the 
tomba  of  tbe  learned,  and  the  camps  of  the  vaJiant, 
1  have  only  staid  at  home,  and  intended  to  do  great 
things,  which  1  have  not  done.  Beau  *  went  away 
to  Cheshire,  and  has  not  yet  found  his  way  back. 
Chambers  passed  the  vacation  at  Oxford. 

'*  I  am  very  sincerely  solicitous  for  the  preserva- 
tioa  or  enring  of  Mr.  Langton's  sight,  and  am  glad 
that  tha  chirurgeon  at  Coventry  gives  him  so  much 
hope.  Mr.  Sharp  is  of  opinion  that  the  tedious 
maturatioa  of  tbe  cataract  is  a  vulgar  error  ',  and 
that  it  may  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  ia  formed. 
This  notion  deserves  to  be  considered;  I  doubt 
whether  it  be  universally  true ;  but  if  it  be  true  in 
some  cases,  and  those  cases  can  be  distinguished,  it 
■say  save  a  long  and  uncomfortable  delay. 

**  Of  dear  Mrs.  Langton  you  give  me  no  ao- 
eount ;  which  is  the  less  friendly,  as  you  know  how 
highly  1  think  of  her,  and  how  much  I  interest  my- 
setf  in  her  health.  I  suppose  you  told  her  of  my 
opinion,  and  likewise  suppose  it  was  not  followed ; 
however  I  stOI  believe  it  to  be  right 

**  Let  me  hear  from  you  again,  wherever  you  are, 
or  whatever  you  are  doing ;  whether  you  wander 
or  sit  still,  plant  trees  or  make  RumHcb',  play  with 
your  sisters  or  muse  alone ;  and  in  return  I  will  tell 
you  the  success  of  Sheridan  *,  who  at  this  instant  is 
playing  Cato,  and  has  already  played  Richard 
twice.  He  had  more  company  the  second  than  the 
first  ni^t,  and  will  make  1  believe  a  good  figure 
in  the  whole,  though  his  fiiults  seem  to  be  very 
many ;  some  of  natural  deficience,  and  some  of 
laborious  affectation.     He  has,  I  think,  no  power 


1  Mr.  BcauelOTk — Boswsll. 

«  Mr.  Sharp  Mcm*  to  have  ones  been  of  a  dlflbreot  opinion 
on  tbto  point.    Sc«  amie,  p.  74.  n.  S.—  Cbokbb. 

>  Emst*  with  that  title,  written  aboot  tbit  time  by  Mr. 
LuMton.  but  not  pal>iished.  —  Boiwkll. 

*  TboauM  SherUan,  ion  of  the  friend  of  Swift,  and  father 
«r  Richard  Brtml«7  Sborldan«  was  bom  at  Qnilca,  In  Ireland, 
hi  I7SI,  aad  died  fn  17S8.  Thli  was  hU  first  appearance  at 
Drurr  Lano  for  sixteen  years.  —  CaoKsa. 

•  Mrs.  Sheridan  [Franoes  Chamberlaine]  was  author  of 
"Memoirs  of  Miss  Sydney  Biddolph,"  a  novel  of  great 
iBOTit,  aad  of  some  other  pieces. —  Boiwau..  Her  last  work 
Is,  pcrfaapa,  her  best — Nouijahad,  an  eastern  tale:  in  which 
a  pure  oior^thr  la  inculcated,  with  a  great  deal  of  (annr  and 
uaahlfiBljIe  force.  No  wonder  that  Dr.  Johnson  snould 
have  bttd  her  I  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moore,  pub- 
tfabed  fa  Ua  Life  of  R.  B.  Sheridan  (vol.  i.  p.  11.).  thus 
maitkwis  bcr:— **I  once  or  twice  met  his  mother, — she 
was  ftiMe  eHnUmll  both  her  vlrtnes  and  her  genius  were 
Mgb2y  calccnied."  This  amiable  and  accomplished  woman 
dkd  at  Bids,  la  Septemtter,  1766 ;  though  the  Biographical 
OtcUoeaiv,  and  other  aathorltles,  place  her  death  In  1767. 

r.  mob  May  176S. — Caoaaa. 


of  assuming  other  that  dignity  or  elegance  which 
some  men,  who  have  little  of  either  in  common  life, 
can  eihibit  on  the  stage.  His  voice  when  strained 
is  unpleasing,  and  when  low  is  not  always  heard. 
He  seems  to  think  too  much  on  the  audience,  and 
turns  his  face  too  often  to  the  galleries. 

**  However,  I  wish  him  well;  and  among  other 
reasons,  because  I  like  his  wife.'  Make  haste  to 
write  to,  dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson.*'* 

In  1761  Johnson  appears  to  have  done  little. 
He  was  still,  no  do&bt,  proceeding  in  his 
edition  of  Shakspeare ;  but  what  advances  he 
made  in  it  cannot  be  ascertained.  He  cer- 
tainly was  at  this  time  not  actiye ;  for  in  his 
scrupulous  examination  of  himself  on  Easter 
eve,  he  laments,  in  his  too  rigorous  mode  of 
censuring  his  own  conduct,  that  his  life,  since 
the  communion  of  the  preceding  Easter,  had 
been  ^  dissipated  and  useless.**  (fir,  and  Med,) 
p.  44.)  He,  however,  contributed  this  year  the 
Preface*  to  *»Rolt*8  Dictionary  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,*'  in  which  he  displays  such  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
as  might  lead  the  reader  to  think  that  its 
author  had  devoted  all  his  life  to  it.  I  asked 
him  whether  he  knew  much  of  Rolt,  and  of 
his  work.  "'  Sir,  (said  he)  I  never  saw  the  man, 
and  never  read  the  book.  The  booksellers 
wanted  a  Preface  to  a  Dictionary  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  I  knew  very  well  what  such  a 
Dictionary  should  be,  and  I  wrote  a  Preface 
accordingly.**  Rolt,  who  wrote  a  great  deal 
for  the  booksellers,  was,  as  Johnson  told  me,  a 
singular  character.  Though  not  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  him,  he  used  to  say,  ^*  I  am 
just  come  from  Sam.  Johnson.**  This  was  a 
sufficient  specimen  of  his  vanity  and  impu- 
dence. But  he  eave  a  more  emment  proof  of 
it  in  our  sister  kingdom,  as  Dr.  Johnson  in- 
formed me.  When  Akenside*s  '* Pleasures  of* 
the  Imagination**  first  came  out,  he  did  not 
put  his  name  to  the  poem.  Rolt  went  over  to 
Dublin,  published  an  edition  of  it,  and  put  his 
own  name  to  it.  Upon  the  fame  of  this  he 
lived  for  several  months,  being  entertained  at 
the  best  tables  as  "  the  ingenious  Mr.  Rolt.**  '^ 


*  Extract  from  a  letter  of  Birch  to  Lord  Roytton, 
dated  London,  October  25.  1760:— **  Sam.  Johnson  Is  in 
treaty  with  certain  bookaellera  to  cupplr  three  papers  a  week, 
in  the  nature  of  Essays,  like  the  Rambler,  at  the  unusual  rate 

ilf  the  Ihct  be  true),  ft  Is  said,  of  three  guineas  a  paper.  But 
question  whether  the  temptation  of  even  so  liberal  a  reward 
will  awaken  him  from  his  natural  Indolence ;  for  while  his 
Rambler  was  publishing,  which  came  out  but  twice  a  week, 
the  proprietor  of  it.  Care,  told  me  that  cony  was  seldom  sent 
to  the  press  till  late  in  the  night  before  tne  day  of  publica- 
tion.**— Maskland. 

7  I  haTO  had  inquiry  made  In  Ireland  as  to  this  story,  but 
do  not  find  it  recollected  there.  I  glre  It  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  to  which  may  be  added,  that  of  the  **  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary.**  and  "  Blographia  Dramatlca ;  '*  In  both 
of  which  It  has  stood  many  rears.  Mr.  Malone  obeerres,  that 
the  truth  probably  Is.  not  that  an  edition  was  published  with 
Rolt*s  name  In  the  title-page,  but  that,  the  poem  t>eing  then 
anonymous,  Rolt  acquiesced  in  Its  being  attributed  to  him  in 
conversation.  — Boswrll.  In  the  late  edition  of  Chalmers*! 
Biographical  Dictionary,  the  foregoing  story  is  indeed  noticed, 
but  with  an  obsenration  that  it  has  been  rtfuUd.  Ricbard 
Rolt  died  in  March,  1770 Caoua. 
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His  oonyenation,  indeed,  did  not  difloorer  much 
of  the  fire  of  a  poet ;  but  it  was  recollected, 
that  both  Addison  and  Thomson  were  equally 
dull  till  excited  bj  wine.  Akenside,  having 
been  informed  of  this  imposition,  vindicated 
his  right  by  publishing  the  poem  with  its  real 
author's  name.  Sevend  instances  of  such  lite- 
rary fraud  have  been  detected.  The  Kev.  Dr. 
Campbell,  of  St.  Andrew's,  wrote  "An  Enquiry 
into  the  original  of  Moral  Virtue,"  the  manu- 
script of  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Innes,  a  clergy- 
man in  England,  who  was  his  countryman  and 
acquaintance.  Innes  published  it  with  his 
own  name  to  it ;  and  before  the  imposition  was 
discovered,  obtained  considerable  promotion, 
as  a  reward  of  his  meiit.  ^  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and  his  cousin  Mr.  George 
Bannatine,  when  students  in  divinity,  wrote 
a  poem,  entitled  "The  Resurrection,"  copies 
of  which  were  handed  about  in  manuscnpt. 
They  were,  at  length,  yerj  much  surprised  to 
see  a  pompous  ediUon  of  it  in  folio,  dedicated 
to  the  Prmcess  Dowager  of  Wales,  by  a  Dr. 
Douglas,  as  his  own.  Some  years  i^  a  little 
noveli  entitled  "  The  Man  of  Feeling,"  was 
assumed  by  Mr.  Eccles,  a  young  Irish  clergy- 
man, who  was  afterwards  drowned  near  Bath.' 
He  had  been  at  the  pains  to  transcribe  the 
whole  book,  with  blottmgs,  interlineations,  and 
corrections,  that  it  might  be  shown  to  several 
people  as  an  original.  It  was,  in  truth,  the 
production  of  Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie,  an  attor- 
ney in  the  exchequer  at  Edinburgh,  who  is  the 
author  of  several  other  ingenious  pieces^; 
but  the  belief  with  regard  to  Mr.  Eccles  be- 
came so  general,  that  it  was  thought  necessarv 
for  Messieurs  Strahan  and  Cadell  to  publish 
an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers,  contra- 
dicting the  report,  and  mentioning  that  they 
Furchased  the  copjrright  of  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
can  conceive  this  kind  of  fraud  to  be  very 
easily  practised  with  successful  effrontery.  The 
JUiatian  of  a  literarv  performance  is  difficult  of 
proof;  seldom  is  there  anj  witness  present  at 
Its  birth.  A  man,  either  m  confidence  or  by 
improper  means,  obtains  possession  of  a  copy 
of  it  m  manuscript,  and  boldly  publishes  it  as 
his  own.  The  true  author,  in  many  cases,  may 
not  be  able  to  make  his  title  clear.  Johnson, 
indeed,  from  the  peculiar  features  of  his  lite- 
rary offspring,  migut  bid  defiance  to  any  at- 
tempt to  appropriate  them  to  others : 

••  But  Shakspeare**  mmgic  could  not  copied  be ; 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he  1" 


I  I  haTf>  both  the  books.     Innrt  was  the  derRyman  who 
brouffbt  pMlmaoasar  to  KncUod,  and  waa  an  accompUco  In 
hit  extraordlnarr  Action.  —  Boswill. 
>  "  Died,  the  Rtt.  Mr.  Eccles.  at  Bath.     In  attemptJoc  to 

tofether 

IS. 

1777.      And  In  th«  macaslne  for  tiM  next  mootn  are  some 

vorsM  on  this  event,  with  an  epitaph,  of  which  the  Irst  llneU, 

Beneath  Uils  stone  the  "  Mam  qf  FrHmg  "  llci.  -  CaoEai. 


[JOHNSON  TO  MISS  PORTER. 

**  Inner  Temple  Lane,  Jan.  U.  1761. 

**  DaAaan  Madak,  —  I  ought  to  have  begun 
the  new  year  with  repairing  the  omianons  of  ibc 
lest,  and  to  have  told  you  looncr,  what  I  can  always 
tell  you  with  truth,  that  I  wish  you  long  life  and 
happine«i  always  increasing  till  it  shall  end  at  last 
in  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

"  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  are  well ;  I  am  at  pre- 
sent pretty  much  disordered  by  a  cold  and  cough  ; 
I  have  just  been  blooded,  and  hope  I  shall  be  better. 

**  Pray  give  my  love  to  Kitty.    I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  that  she  goes  on  well.     I  am,   my  dearest 
dear,  your  most  affectionate  servant, 
—  PeariOK  MSS,  *•  Sam.  Johnsox.'^ 

He  this  year  lent  his  friendly  assistance  to 
correct  and  improve  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr. 
Gwyn,  the  architect,  entitled  "  Thonghts  on 
the  Coronation  of  George  111."  • 

Johnson  had  now  for  some  years  admitted 
Mr.  Baretti  to  his  intimacy ;  nor  did  their 
friendship  cease  upon  their  being  separated  by 
Baretti*s  revisiting  his  native  country,  as  ap- 
pears from  Johnson's  letters  to  him. 

JOHNSON  TO  JOSEPH  BARETTI, 

At  Milan.* 

**  London,  Jmae  10. 1761. 
**  You  reproach  me  very  often  with  parsimony  of 
writing ;  but  you  may  discover,  by  the  eatent  of 
my  paper,  that  I  design  to  recompense  rarity  by 
length.  A  short  letter  to  a  distant  frioDd  is,  in  my 
opinion,  an  insult  like  that  of  a  slight  bow  or  car* 
sory  salutation  ; — a  proof  of  uowilliognets  to  do 
much,  even  where  there  is  a  neoeasity  ot  doing 
something.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that  be 
who  continues  the  same  course  of  life  in  the  same 
place,  will  have  little  to  telL  One  week  and  ooc 
year  are  very  like  one  another.  The  silent  changes 
made  by  him  arc  not  always  perceived  ;  and  if  they 
are  not  perceived,  cannot  be  rceoonted.  I  hav« 
risen  and  lain  down,  talked  and  mused,  while  you 
have  roved  over  a  considerable  part  of  Europe ;  yet 
I  have  not  envied  my  Baretti  any  of  his  pleasures^ 
though,  perhaps,  I  have  envied  others  his  company  : 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  other  nations  made  «c« 
quainted  with  the  character  of  the  Engltafa,  by  a 
traveller  who  has  so  nicely  inspected  our  maimers 
and  so  successfully  studied  our  literature.  ,  I  re> 
ceived  your  kind  letter  from  Falmouth,  in  which 
you  gave  me  notice  of  your  departure  for  liishrw  ; 
and  another  from  Lisbon,  in  which  you  told  roc 
that  you  were  to  leave  Portugal  in  a  few  dajv 
To  either  of  these  how  could  any  answer  be  re> 
turned?  I  have  had  a  third  from  Turin,  com- 
plaining that   I   have  not  answered  the   fermcr. 


'  "  utctf,  the  HTT.  Mr.  ecciet,  ai  nam.     in  actemiiuaa 
•are  a  boj,  whom  be  m»  tlnklng  In  the  Avon,  he,  tofetl 
with  the  Touth.  were  both  drowned.**  —  GetU.  If«f .  Aug. 
1777.      And  In  the  macaslne  for  the  next  mootli  are  to 


s  Hennr  Harkrnsl^,  Em.  died  at  Edinbanth,  Jan.  U.  I«l 
in  hit  eishtf-tixth  yrar.    He  wa«  an  intimate  Mmd  o#  Mr 
Walter  Scott's,  who  hu  written  hli  life,  and  at  wlMse  h*n»am 
I  had  the  nlcasura  of  meeting  tbit  amlaUo  «M  aun  - 
CaoKBS.  1M6 

*  The  originals  of  Dr.  Jobnaoo*!  thrns  teoera  to  Mr.  Ba- 
retti, which  are  among  the  very  best  he  ever  wroce,  mmm 
communicated  to  the  proprietort  of  that  InitrtMtlve  and  ^«>» 
gant  monthly  mitcetlanr.  "The  Ruropean  Msgssiae,**  m 
which  tbej  ftrit  appeared.  —  DoawsLL. 
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Tour  English  ityle  still  oootioues  in  its  purity  and 
figour*  With  Tigour  your  genius  will  supply  it ; 
but  its  purity  must  be  eontinued  by  close  attention. 
To  use  two  languages  fitmiliarly,  and  without  con- 
tsminating  one  by  the  other,  is  very  difficult : 
and  to  use  more  than  two^  is  hardly  to  be  hoped. 
Hie  praises  which  some  have  received  for  their 
moltiplicity  of  languages,  may  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
cite industry,  but  can  hardly  generate  confidence. 

*"  I  know  not  whether  I  can  heartily  rejoice  at 
the  kind  reception  which  you  have  found,  or  at  the 
popularity  to  which  you  are  eialted.  I  am  willing 
that  your  merit  should  be  distinguished;  but 
esnnot  wish  that  your  affections  may  be  gained.  I 
would  have  you  happy  wherever  you  are :  yet  I 
vould  have  you  wish  to  return  to  England.  If 
ever  you  visit  us  again,  you  will  find  the  kindness 
of  your  friends  undiminished.  To  tell  you  how 
many  inquiries  are  made  after  you,  would  be 
tedious,  or  if  not  tedious,  would  be  vain ;  because 
you  may  be  told  in  a  ^ery  few  words,  that  all  who 
knew  you  wish  you  well ;  and  that  all  that  you 
embrsoed  at  your  departure^  will  caress  you  at  your 
return :  therefore  do  not  let  Italian  academicians 
nor  Italian  ladies  drive  us  from  your  thoughts. 
You  may  find  among  us  what  you  will  leave  be- 
hind, soft  smiles  and  easy  sonnets.  Yet  I  shall  not 
wonder  if  all  our  invitations  should  t>e  rejected  : 
for  there  is  a  pleasure  in  being  considerable  at 
home,  which  is  not  easily  resisted. 

**  By  conducting  Mr.  Southwell '  to  Venice,  you 
fulfilled,  I  know,  the  original  contract:  yet  I  would 
wUb  you  not  wholly  to  lose  him  from  your  notice, 
but  to  recommend  him  to  such  acquaintance  as  may 
best  secure  him  from  suffering  by  his  own  follies, 
tod  to  take  such  general  care  both  of  his  safety 
and  his  interest  as  may  come  within  your  power. 
His  relatiims  will  thank  you  for  any  such  gratuitous 
attention :  at  least,  they  will  not  blame  you  for  any 
evil  tliat  may  happen,  whether  tliey  thank  you  or 
not  for  any  good. 

*'  Tou  know  that  we  have  a  new  king  and  a  new 
parliament.  Of  the  new  parliament  Fitxherbert  is 
a  member.  We  were  so  weary  of  our  old  king, 
that  we  are  much  pleased  with  his  successor ;  of 
whom  we  are  eo  nauch  inclined  to  hope  great  things, 
that  most  of  us  begin  already  to  believe  them.  The 
joung  man  is  hitherto  blameless ;  but  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  much  from  the  immaturity 
of  jarenile  years,  and  the  ignorance  of  princely 
education.  He  has  been  long  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scots,  and  has  already  favoured  them  more  than  the 


'  ProMslj  tlie  Hon.  Thomas  Arthur  Southwell,  afterwards 
K»nd  ViKoont  Southwell,  who  was  bom  in  1743,  and  suc- 
oeeded  hli  fother  bi  1780.  ~  Ctoasa. 

<  *  This  ctaastllcatiOD  of  the  art  of  painting  and  the  exhibition 
^  it>  prodiactkMU  amonc  the  futile  trifles  by  which  mankind 
ndrsvoor  to  get  rid  of  time,  will  excite  tome  surprise,  but 

>    Hawkins  lella  us  that  "  of  the  beauties  of  painting,  notwlth. 

'   ttiadiag  the  many  eulooloms  on  that  art  which,  after  the 

1  coennefKemeDt  <^  his  fnendshtp  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Im  lotcrted  hi  his  writings,  Johnson  had  not  the  least  oon- 

I  ^mioa :  and  the  notice  of  this  defect  led  me  to  mention  the 
fc>Uo«iog  iaet.  One  erentng.  at  the  club,  I  came  in  with  a 
fun  rou  of  prints,  which,  in  the  afternoon,  I  bad  picked  up: 
I  think  ih^  vere  landscapes  of  Perelle,  and  laying  it  down 
vttb  my  bat,  Johosoa*s  curiosity  prompted  him  to  take  it  up 
*ad  unrell  it  t  he  viewed  the  prints  sererally  with  great  at* 
t(«>oa,  and  asked  me  what  sort  of  pleasure  such  things  could 
Ard  ne :  I  replied  that,  as  representatloas  of  nature,  con- 
tahil^  an  assemblage  of  such  particulars  as  render  rural 
»ceai»  deiigbtful,  they  presented  to  my  mind  the  objects 
thcBsdves,  sod  that  my  imagination  realised  the  prospect 


Englidi  will  contentedly  endure.  But,  perhaps,  he 
scarcely  knows  whom  he  has  distinguished,  or 
whom  he  has  disgusted. 

**  The  artisU  have  instituted  a  yearly  EihibitioB 
of  picturea  and  statues,  in  imitation,  as  I  am  told, 
of  foreign  academies.  This  year  was  the  seeond 
Exhibition.  They  please  themselves  much  with 
the  multitude  of  spectators,  and  imagine  that  the 
English  school  will  rise  in  reputation.  Reynolds 
is  without  a  rival,  and  continues  to  add  thousands 
to  thousands,  which  he  deserves,  amcmg  other  ex- 
cellencies, by  retaining  his  kindness  for  BarettL 
This  Exhibition  has  filled  the  heads  of  the  artists 
and  loveta  of  art  Surely  life,  if  it  be  not  long,  is 
tedious,  since  we  are  forced  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  so  many  trifles  to  rid  us  of  our  time,  —  of  that 
time  which  never  can  return. ' 

*'  I  know  my  Baretti  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
letter  in  which  I  give  him  no  account  of  myself:  yet 
what  account  shall  I  give  him  ?  I  have  not,  since 
the  day  of  our  separation,  suffered  or  done  any 
thing  considerable.  The  only  change  in  my  way 
of  life  is,  that  I  have  frequented  the  theatre  more 
than  in  former  seasons.  But  I  have  gone  thither 
only  to  escape  from  myself.  We  have  had  many 
new  fiirces,  and  the  comedy  called  '  The  Jealous 
Wife,*'  which,  though  not  written  with  much 
genius,  was  yet  so  well  adapted  to  the  stage,  and  so 
well  exhibited  by  the  actors,  that  it  was  crowded 
for  near  twenty  nights.  I  am  digressing  from 
myself  to  the  playhouse ;  but  a  barren  plan  must 
be  filled  with  episodes.  Of  myself  I  have  nothing 
to  say,  but  that  I  have  hitherto  lived  without  the 
concurrence  of  my  own  judgment ;  yet  I  continue 
to  flatter  myself,  that,  when  you  return,  you  will 
find  me  mended.  I  do  not  wonder  that,  where  the 
monastic  life  is  permitted,  every  order  finds  votaries, 
and  every  monastery  inhabitants.  Men  will  submit 
to  any  rule,  by  which  they  may  be  exempted  from 
the  tyranny  of  caprice  and  of  chance.  They  are 
glad  to  supply  by  external  authority  their  own 
want  of  constancy  and  resolution,  and  court  the 
government  of  others,  when  long  experience  has 
convinced  them  of  their  own  inability  to  govern 
themselves.  If  I  were  to  visit  Italy,  my  curiosity 
would  be  more  attracted  by  convents  than  by 
palaces ;  though  I  am  afraid  that  I  should  find  ex- 
pectation in  both  places  equally  disappointed,  and 
life  in  both  places  supported  with  impatience  and 
quitted  with  reluctance.  That  it  must  be  so  soon 
quitted,  is  a  powerful  remedy  against  impatience  ; 
but  what  shall  free  us  from  reluctance?     Those 


before  me.  He  said,  that  was  more  than  his  would  do,  tar 
that  in  his  whole  life  he  was  never  capable  of  discerning  the 
least  resemblance  of  any  kind  between  the  picture  and  the 
subject  It  was  intendea  to  represent.  To  the  delights  of 
music  he  was  equally  insensible :  neither  voice  nor  instru- 
ment, nor  the  harmony  of  concordant  sounds,  had  power  over 
his  affections,  or  even  to  engage  his  attention.  Of  music  in 
eeneral,  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  "  It  excites  In  my  mind  no 
raeas,  and  hinders  me  from  contemplating  my  own  ; "  and  of 
a  fine  singer,  or  instrumental  performer,  that  "  he  had  the 
merit  of  a  Canary-bird."  Not  that  his  hearing  was  so  de- 
fective as  to  account  for  this  insensibllltv,  but  he  laboured 
under  the  misfortune  which  he  has  noted  In  the  Life  of  Bar- 
retler,  and  Is  common  to  more  persona  than  ha  this  musical 
age  are  willing  to  confess  it,  of  wanting  that  additional  sense 
or  faculty,  which  readers  music  grsteftu  to  the  human  ear.** 
—  Crokbs. 

a  Golman's  comedy  of  the  Jealous  Wife  came  out  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1761.  The  cbaracters  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Oakly  were 
performed  by  Garrlck  and  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  Mrs.  Cllve 
was  the  Lady  Freelove.  —  WaioBT. 


who  have  endeaToured  to  teach  us  to  die  well*  have 
taught  few  to  die  willingly :  yet  I  cannot  but 
hope  that  a  good  life  might  end  at  last  in  a  oon- 
tenied  death. 

<*  You  see  to  what  a  train  of  thought  I  am  drawn 
by  the  mention  of  myself*  Let  me  now  turn  my 
attention  upon  you.  I  hope  you  take  care  to  keep 
an  exact  journal,  and  to  register  all  occurrences 
and  observations;  for  your  friends  here  expect 
such  a  book  of  travels  as  has  not  been  often  seen. 
You  have  given  us  good  specimens  in  your  lettera 
from  Lisbm.  I  wish  you  bad  stud  longer  in  Spain, 
for  no  country  is  less  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe; 
but  the  quickness  of  your  discernment  must  make 
amends  for  the  celerity  of  your  motions^  He  that 
knows  which  way  to  direct  bis  view,  sees  much  in 
a  little  time. 

**  Write  to  me  rerv  often,  and  I  will  not  neglect 
to  write  to  you ;  and  I  may,  perhaps,  in  time,  get 
something  to  write :  at  least,  you  will  know  by  my 
letters,  whatever  else  they  may  have  or  want,  that 
I  continue  to  be,  your  most  affectionate  friend, 

•*  Sam.  Jobvson.*' 

In  1762  he  wrote  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy, 
rector  of  Bradley  in  Derbyshire,  in  a  strain 
of  very  courtly  eLegukce^  a  Dedication  to  the 
King*  of  that  gentleman's  work^  entitled 
^^A  oomfdete  System  of  Astronomical  Chro- 
nolo^,  unfolding  the  Scriptures.**  He  had 
certainly  looked  at  this  work  before  it  was 

Srinted ;  for  the  concluding  paragraph  is  un- 
oubtedly  of  his  composition,  of  which  let  my 
readers  judge : — 

**  Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  free  religion  and 
history  from  the  darkness  of  a  disputed  and  uncer- 
tain chronology ;  from  difficulties  which  have 
hitherto  appeared  insuperable,  and  darkness  which 
no  luminary  of  learning  has  hitherto  been  able  to 
dissipate.  I  have  established  the  truth  of  the 
Mosaical  account,  by  evidence  which  no  transcrip- 
tion can  corrupt,  no  negligence  can  lose,  and  no 
interest  can  pervert.  I  have  shewn  that  the  uni- 
verse bean  witness  to  the  inspiration  of  its  historian, 
by  the  revolution  of  its  orbs  and  the  succession  of 
its  seasons;  that  Ms  atart  in  their  camrtes  fight 
againat  incredulity,  that  the  works  of  God  give 
hourly  confirmation  to  the  law,  the  prvpheis,  and 
the  go$peI,  of  which  on*  day  teileth  another,  and  one 
night  oert^fieth  another  i  and  that  the  validity  of  the 
sacred  writings  never  can  be  denied,  while  the  moon 
shall  increase  and  wane,  and  the  sun  shell  know  his 
going  down." 

He  this  year  wrote  also  the  Dedication  t  to 
the  Earl  of  Middlesex  of  Mrs.  Lenox's  ^Fe- 
male Quixote,**  and  the  Preface  to  the  "Cata- 
logue of  the  Artists*  Exhibition.**! 


I  Gmmtss  L«aasrd  BtMintoa  was  born  la  Gal»^,  In  Irs- 
Isnd,  17Sr,  and  haYlag  adop««d  tb«  profaafloa  of  oMdlciae, 
which  ho  timMod  In  Fiance,  he  came  to  London  In  ITCOL 
where  be  wrote  for  the  periodical  puMlcationa  of  the  day.  and 
formed  an  aemulntanee  with  Dr.  JohnMm.  In  1761  he  went 
to  the  Wait  Indlee.  where  he  practised  as  a  pbysldan  for  a 
short  tine,  and  bjr  that  and  some  civil  oSces,  accomalated  a 
eosapetent  fortune,  which  he  Invested  in  estates  la  tlie  island 
of  Granada.  He  returned  to  Ensland  In  1770  s  but.  In  1771. 
affaln  went  to  Granada,  where  ne  was  appouited  attomef. 
teneral,  and  made  the  valuable  aoqualnunce  of  Lord  Mae- 
artney.  who  became  govenior  of  that  IsUnd  in  1774.  By  the 
capture  of  Granada  by  the  Freoeb,  in  1779,  Lord  ICacaitacy 


The  following  Tetter,  which,  on  account  of 
its  intrinsic  merit,  it  would  have  been  unjust 
both  to  Johnson  and  the  public  to  have  with- 
held, was  obtained  for  me  by  the  solicitation  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Seward : — 

JOHNSON  TO  DR.  STAUNTON.* 

*«Junel.I7a. 

**  DxAE  Sxa,  —  I  make  haste  to  answer  your 
kind  letter,  in  hope  of  hearing  again  from  you 
before  you  leave  us.  I  cannot  but  regret  that  a 
man  of  your  qualifications  should  find  it  necessary 
to  seek  an  establishment  in  Gusdaloupe,  which  if 
a  peace  should  restore  to  the  French,  I  shall  think 
it  some  alleriation  of  the  loss,  that  it  must  restore 
likewise  Dr.  Staunton  to  the  English. 

**  It  is  a  melancholy  conuderation,  that  so  much 
of  our  time  is  necessarily  to  be  spent  upon  the  care 
of  IJTing,  and  that  we  can  seldom  obtain  esse  in 
one  respect  but  by  resigning  it  in  another ;  yet  I 
suppose  we  are  by  this  dispensation  not  less  happy 
in  the  whole,  than  if  the  spontaneous  bounty  of 
Nature  poured  all  that  we  want  into  our  hands.  A 
few,  if  they  were  left  thus  to  themselTcs,  would, 
perhaps,  spend  their  time  in  laudable  pursuits ;  but 
the  greater  part  would  prey  upon  the  quiet  of  each 
other,  or,  in  the  want  of  other  objects,  would  prey 
upon  themselves. 

**  This,  however,  is  our  condition,  which  we 
must  improve  and  solace  as  we  can :  and  though 
we  cannot  choose  always  our  place  of  residence, 
we  may  in  every  place  find  rational  amusemenU. 
and  possess  in  every  place  the  comforts  of  piety  and 
a  pure  conscience. 

*'  In  America  there  u  little  to  be  observed  eicopt 
natural  curiosities.  The  new  world  roust  ha\c 
many  vegetables  and  animals  with  which  philoso- 
phers are  but  little  acquainted.  I  hope  you  will 
furnish  yourself  with  some  books  of  natural  history, 
and  some  glasses  and  other  instruments  of  o(». 
servation.  Trust  as  little  as  you  can  to  report ; 
examine  all  you  can  by  your  own  senses.  I  do 
not  doubt  but  you  will  be  able  to  add  much  to 
knowledge,  and,  perhaps,  to  medicine.  Wild 
nations  trust  to  simples ;  and,  perhaps,  the  Peruvian 
bark  is  not  the  only  specific  which  those  eatenadiie 
regions  may  afford  us. 

"  Wherever  you  are,  and  whatever  be  your  for- 
tune, be  certain,  dear  Sir,  that  you  carry  with  y<»u 
my  kind  wishes;  and  that  whether  you  return 
hither,  or  stay  in  the  other  hemisphere,  to  bear 
that  you  are  hftppy  will  give  pleasure  to,  Sir,  your 
most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

•*  Sam.  JoHwaoy." 

A  lady  havinff  at  this  time  solicited  him  to 
obtain  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbiiry*s  patron- 


lost  his  government,  and  Staunton  his  property. 

to  England  with.  It  is  supposed,  little  of  the  wreck 


He  mtirrn-tl 

ftortune.  He.  however,  had  acquired  Lord  MarartTwi  n 
rriendshlp,  and  be  accompanied  his  lordship  to  MmAr^t 
I7B1  ;  and  for  bis  dIsUogulsbed  se» flees  during  his  oOlr'  .j 
residence  there  bad  a  pendon  of  BOQf.  per  annum  smiWhI  <•  ) 
him.  In  17M.  bj  the  East  India  Company,  and  waa  err«iiM  » 
harooet.  When  Lord  Macaitnej  was  selected  for  th«  c  rit . 
braled  embassy  to  China,  Sir  George  was  named  to  arco«ii)>«£>4 
him  as  secretary  and  minister  plcnipottsttary.  Hit  Aplr-c^l*.! 
account  of  that  eml»assy  Is  well  known.  He  died  la  I.A0A0C4 
January  14.  1801,  and  was  burled  In  Westminster  AJbbrj .  ^ 

CSOKBB. 
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1^  to  have  her  son  sent  to  the  UiuTenity,  — 
one  of  those  solicitations  which  are  too  freauent, 
irbere  people,  anxious  for  a  particular  object, 
do  not  consider  propriety,  or  thie  opportunity 
which  the  persons  whom  thej  solicit  have  to 
assist  them,  —  he  wrote  to  her  the  following 
uuwer ;  with  a  copy  of  which  I  am  favoured 
hj  die  Ber.  Dr.  Farmer  \  Master  of  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge. 


JOHNSON  TO  MRS. 


«*Jaiie8Ll76S. 

"MADAMt  —  I  hope  you  will  believe  that  my 
delay  in  answering  your  letter  could  proceed  only 
from  my  unwillingneas  to  destroy  any  hope  that 
you  had  formed.  Hope  is  itaelf  a  apectes  of  happi- 
ness, and,  perhaps,  the  chief  happiness  which  this 
vortd  affords:  but,  like  all  other  pleasures  im- 
moderately enjoyed,  the  excesses  of  hope  must  be 
eipiated  by  pain ;  and  expectations  improperly 
indulged,  must  end  in  disappointment  If  it  be 
ssked,  what  is  the  improper  expectation  which  it 
u  dangerous  to  indulge,  experience  will  quickly 
■oswer,  that  it  is  such  expectation  as  is  dictated, 
not  by  reason,  but  by  desire ;  expectation  raised, 
not  by  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  but  by  the 
vants  of  the  expectant;  an  expectation  that  re- 
<]uires  the  common  course  of  things  to  be  changed, 
uid  the  general  rules  of  action  to  be  broken. 

**  When  you  made  your  request  to  me,  you 
should  have  considered.  Madam,  what  you  were 
asking.  You  ask  me  to  solicit  a  great  nutn,  to 
whom  I  never  spoke,  for  a  young  person  whom  I 
had  nrrer  seen,  upon  a  supposition  which  I  had  no 
means  of  knowing  to  be  true.  There  is  no  reason 
vhy,  amongst  all  the  great,  I  should  choose  to 
nippHeate  the  Archbishop,  nor  why,  among  all  the 
potttblc  objects  of  hia  bounty,  the  Archbishop 
siiould  choose  your  son.  I  know,  Madam,  how 
luivilUngly  conviction  is  admitted,  when  interest 
opposes  It ;  but  surely.  Madam,  you  must  allow, 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  that  should  be  done  by 
me,  which  every  other  man  may  do  with  equal 
Kason,  and  which,  indeed,  no  man  can  do  properly, 
without  some  very  particular  relation  both  to  the 
Arthbishop  and  to  you.  If  I  could  help  you  in 
this  cxigeoee  by  any  proper  means,  it  would  give  me 
pleasure ;  but  this  proposal  is  so  very  remote  from 
ttsual  methods,  that  I  cannot  comply  with  it,  but 
at  the  risk  of  auch  answer  and  suspicions  ss  I  be- 
liere  jou  do  not  wish  me  to  undergo. 

**  I  have  seen  your  son  this  morning  ;  he  seems 
a  pretty  youth,  and  will,  perhaps,  find  some  better 


'  Dr.  Rldiard  Farmer  was  bom  at  Ldceitor,  In  1735,  and 
Hoated  at  Emanugl  College,  Cambrldm,  of  which  ho  became 
KMtcr  in  1775.  In  1766  be  pabUshedhit  celebrated  '*  Essay 
M  the  Leandog  of  Sbakspeare :  *'  a  work  by  which,  as  Dr. 
Warton  emphatladlT  expresses  it,  an  end  is  put  for  ever  to 
tk*  dispute  coDceratng  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare.**     He 

.   iU  Sept.  &  1797 Caoaaa. 

,      *  Xrt.  Porter,  the  actress,  lived  some  time  with  Mrs.  Cot- 
iwd  and  ber  eldest  daughter.    The  younger  Hiss  Cotterel 

r   (parUicte).  had  married  the  Rcr.  John  Lewis,  who  became 

Desa  of  Onory  In  1755 Caoaaa. 

*  "  Lerctt  married,  when  he  wu  near  sixty,  a  woman 
"f  tke  town,  who  bad  persuaded  him  (notwithstanding 
tkcir  place  of  congress  was  a  small  coal  shed  in  Fetter 
Lane)  that  she  was  nearly  related  to  a  man  of  fortune, 
itat  was  Ibept  tiy  him  out  of  large  possessions.  Johnson 
eted  to  My,  that,  caanpared  with  the  marrels  of  this  trans- 


friend  than  I  can  procure  him ;  but  thouch  he 
ahould  at  last  miss  the  university,  he  may  still  be 
wise,  useful,  and  happy.  I  am,  Madam,  your  most 
humble  serrant,  Sam.  Johhsom." 


JOHNSON  TO  BARETTI, 

At  MUan. 

**Loodon,  Ju]y90.17a. 

«  Sia,  —  However  Justly  you  may  aeeuse  me  for 
want  of  punctuality  in  correspondence,  I  am  not  so 
far  lost  in  negligence  as  to  omit  the  opportunity 
of  writing  to  you,  which  Mr.  Beauderk*s  passage 
through  Milan  affords  me^ 

**  I  suppose  you  reoeived  the  Idlers,  and  I  in- 
tend that  you  shall  soon  receive  Sbakspeare,  that 
you  may  explain  his  works  to  the  ladies  of  Italy, 
and  tell  them  the  story  of  the  editor,  among  the 
other  strange  narratives  with  which  your  long  re- 
sidence in  this  unknown  region  has  supplied  you. 

**  As  yon  have  now  been  long  away,  I  suppose 
your  curiosity  may  pant  for  some  news  of  your  old 
friends.  Miss  Williams  and  I  live  much  as  we 
did.  Miss  Cotterel  still  continues  to  cling  to  Mrs. 
Porter,  and  Charlotte  is  now  big  of  the  fourth 
child.'  Mr.  Reynolds  gets  six  thousands  a  year. 
Levett  is  lately  married,  not  without  much  suspi> 
cion  that  he  has  been  wretchedly  cheated  in  his 
match.'  Mr.  Chambers  is  gone  this  day,  for  the 
first  time,  the  circuit  with  the  Judges.  Mr. 
Richardson  *  is  dead  of  an  apoplexy,  and  his  second 
daughter  *  has  married  a  merchant. 

'*  My  vanity,  or  my  kindness,  makes  me  flatter 
myself,  that  you  would  rather  hear  of  me  than  of 
those  whom  I  have  mentioned ;  but  of  myself  I 
have  very  little  which  I  care  to  tell.  Last  winter 
I  went  down  to  my  native  town,  where  I  found  the 
streets  much  narrower  and  shorter  than  I  thought 
I  had  left  them,  inhabited  by  a  new  race  of  people, 
to  whom  I  was  very  little  known. '  My  play- 
fellows were  grown  old,  and  forced  me  to  suspect 
that  I  was  no  longer  young.  My  only  remaining 
firiend  *  has  changed  his  principles,  and  was  become 
the  tool  of  the  predominant  faction.  My  daughter- 
in-law,  from  whom  I  expected  most,  and  whom  I 
met  with  sincere  benevolence,  has  lost  the  beauty 
and  gaiety  of  youth,  without  having  gained  much 
of  the  wisdom  of  age.  I  wandered  about  for  five 
days,  and  took  the  first  convenient  opportunity  of 
returning  to  a  place,  where,  if  thera  is  not  much 
happiness,  there  is,  at  least,  such  a  diversity  of 
good  and  evil,  that  ^ight  vexations  do  not  fix  upon 
the  heart. 

^  <*  I  think  in  a  few  weeks  to  try  another  excur- 
sion; though  to   what  end?     Let  me  know,  my 


action,  the  Arabian  Nights  seemed  familiar  occurrences. 
Never  was  hero  more  completely  doped.  He  had  not  been 
married  four  months  before  a  writ  was  taken  out  against  him, 
for  debts  contracted  by  his  wife.  He  was  secreted,  and  his 
friend  then  procured  him  a  protection  from  a  foreign  minister. 
In  a  short  time  afterwards  she  ran  away  from  him,  and  was 
tried  for  picking  pockets  at  the  Old  Bailey.  She  pleaded  her 
own  cause,  and  was  acquitted ;  a  separation  took  place:  and 
Johnson  then  took  Levett  home,  where  he  continued  till  his 
death.** — Sienena,  —Caoaaa. 

4  Samuel  Richardson,  the  author  of  Clarissa,  ftc,  died 
July  4. 1761,  a«ed  7S.  —  llALONa. 

>  Martha,  his  chief  amauuensls,  married  Edward  Bridgon. 
April.  1762 Caoaaa. 

^  All  this  supports  the  opinion  (oiilr,  p.  113.  n.  6).  that  he 
had  not  visitecl  Lichfield  between  1737  and  1761 Caoasa. 

7  Supposed  by  Dr.  Harwood  to  be  Mr.  Howard.— Caoaaa. 
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Barctti,  what  has  been  the  result  of  vour  return  to 
your  own  country  :  whether  time  has  made  any 
alteration  for  the  better,  and  whether,  when  the 
first  raptures  of  salutation  were  over,  you  did  not 
find  your  thoughts  confessed  their  disappointment. 

"  Moral  sentences  appear  ostentatious  and  tumid, 
when  they  have  no  greater  occasions  than  the 
journey  of*  a  wit  to  his  own  town  :  yet  such  plea- 
sures and  such  pains  make  up  the  general  mass  of 
life ;  and  as  nothing  is  little  to  him  that  feels  it 
with  great  sensibility,  a  mind  able  to  see  common 
incidents  in  their  real  state  is  disposed  by  very 
common  incidents  to  very  serious  contemplations. 
Let  us  trust  that  a  time  will  come,  when  the  pre- 
sent moment  shall  be  no  longer  irksome ;  wlien  we 
shall  not  l>orrow  all  our  happiness  from  hope,  which 
at  last  is  to  end  in  disappointment. 

*'  I  be"  that  vou  will  shew  Mr.  Beauclerk  all  the 
civilities  which  you  have  in  your  power ;  for  he  has 
always  been  kind  to  me. 

"  I  have  lately  seen  Mr.  Stratico,  Professor  of 
Padua,  who  has  told  me  of  your  quarrel  with  an 
Abbot  of  the  Celestine  order  ;  but  had  not  the  par- 
ticulars very  ready  in  his  memory.  When  you 
write  to  Mr.  Marsili,  let  him  know  that  I  re- 
member him  with  kindness. 

**  May  you,  my  Baretti,  be  very  happy  at  Milan, 
or  some  other  place  nearer  to.  Sir,  your  most 
affectionate  humble  servant,         Sam.  Johnson." 

The  accession  of  George  the  Third  to  the 
throne  of  these  kingdoms  opened  a  new  and 
brighter  prosj)ect  to  men  of  literary  merit,  who 
had  been  honoured  with  no  mark  of  royal 
favour  in  the  preceding  reign.  His  present 
Majesty's  education  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
his  t:uste  and  beneficence,  prompted  him  to  be 
the  patron  of  science  and  the  arts ;  and  early 
this  year,  Johnson  having  been  represented  to 
him  Jis  a  very  learned  and  good  man,  witliout 
any  certain  provision,  his  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  grant  him  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  The  Earl  of  Bute,  who  was  then 
Prime  Minister,  had  the  honour  to  announce 
this  instance  of  his  Sovereign's  bounty,  con- 
cerning which,  many  and  various  stories,  all 
equally  erroneous,  have  been  propagated  ;  ma- 
liciously representing;  it  as  a  political  bribe  to 
Johnson,  to  (Wscrt  his  avowed  principles,  and 
become  the  tool  of  a  government  which  he  held 
to  be  founded  in  usurpation.  I  have  taken 
care  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  refute  them 
from  the  most  authentic  information.  Lord 
Bute  told   me,  that   Mr.  Weddcrburne,    now 


'  Thcrp  is  no  doubt  that  these  pamphlets  contained  John- 
•on'j  fft-nuine  opinions,  but  Mr.  BosweU'*  statement  seems 
iiardly  c))nsistent  with  «ome  admitted  facts.  One,  at  least,  of 
these  pamphlets,  Tftc  Pntriol,  was  "called  for"  by  his  poli- 
tical friends  (hvv  p<is(,  letter  to  Mr.  Boswell.  Nov.  26.  1774)  ; 
and  two  of  the  others  were  (see  post,  letter  to  Lanf?ton, 
March  20.  1771,  and  March  21.  177<'))  submitted  to  the  revision 
and  correction  of  mininters Crokrr. 

«  This  was  said  by  Lord  Bute,  as  Dr.  Bumey  wa^  In- 
formed by  Johnson  himself,  In  answer  to  a  question  which  he 
put.  previously  to  his  acc«*plance  of  the  Intendinl  Iwunty  :  — 
"  Fray,  my  lord,  what  am  I  expected  to  do  for  this  pension  ?" 

—  MSLONK. 

•^  Such  favours  are  never  conferred  under  express  condi- 
tions of  future  servility, —  the  phra.ses  used  on  this  occasion 
h.ive  Immmi  employed  in  all  similar  cases,  but  they  are  here 
insisted  on  by  Mr.  Boswell,  in  order  to  reconcile  Johnson's 


Lord  Loughborough,  was  the  person  who  fir?t 
mentioned  this  subject  to  him.  Lord  LnuLrh- 
borough  told  me,  that  the  pension  was  grunicl 
to  Johnson  solelv  as  the  reward  of  his  literarv 
merit,  without  any  stipulation  whatever,  nr 
even  ta<'it  underst^mding  that  he  shouM  write 
for  administration.  His  Lordship  added,  that 
he  was  contident  the  political  tracts  wliiih 
Johnson  afterwards  did  write,  as  they  were 
entirely  c(»nsonant  with  his  own  opini<'n-s 
would  have  been  written  by  him,  though  no 
pension  had  been  gi*anted  to  him.' 

Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Murphy,  wbo 
then  lived  a  j^ood  deal  both  with  him  and  Mr. 
Wedderburne,  told  me,  that  they  previou.^lv 
talked  with  Johns(m  upon  this  matter,  ami 
that  it  was  j)erfectly  understood  by  Jill  pariie? 
that  the  pension  was  merely  honorary.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  told  me,  that  Johnson  called 
on  him  after  his  JMnjesty's  intention  had  been 
notified  to  him,  and  said  he  wished  to  coTi?!ult 
his  friends  jus  to  the  propriety  of  his  acceptm,j 
this  mark  of  the  royal  favour,  after  the  deiini- 
tions  which  he  had  jfiven  in  his  Dictionary  of 
pension  and  pensioners.  He  said  he  shouM  not 
nave  Sir  Joshua's  answer  till  next  day,  when 
he  would  call  ngain,  and  desire*!  he  might  think 
of  it.  Sir  Joshua  answered  that  he  wa<;  dear 
to  give  his  opinion  then,  that  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  his  receiving  from  the  Kin;j  a  re- 
ward for  literary  merit ;  and  that  certainly  the 
definitions  in  his  Dictionary  were  not  ap[)lieaMe 
to  him.  Johnson,  it  should  seem,  was  satistieU, 
for  he  did  not  call  again  till  he  had  accepted 
the  pension,  and  had  waited  on  Lord  Bute  to 
thank  him.  He  then  told  Sir  Joshua  ih»i 
Lord  Bute  said  to  him  expies>ly,  "It  is  not 
given  you  for  any  thing  you  are  to  do,  but  for 
what  you  have  done."  *  His  Lordship,  he  ?.ii'l, 
behaved  in  the  handsomest  manner.  He  re- 
peated the  words  twice,  that  he  might  l)e  sun' 
Johnson  heard  them,  and  thus  set  his  niinJ 
perfectly  at  ease.  This  nobleman,  who  \\^  been 
so  virulently  abused,  acted  with  great  honour 
in  this  instance,  and  displayed  a  mind  truU' 
liberal.  A  minister  of  a  more  narrow  and 
selfish  disposition  would  have  availed  him«i*lt 
of  such  an  op])ortunity  to  fix  an  iniplietl  obli- 
gation on  a  man  of  Johnson's  powerful  talents 
to  give  him  his  support.^ 

Mr.  Murphy*  and  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan 
severally  contended  for  the  distinction  of  hav- 


conduct  on  this  occasion,  with  hl$  definitions  of  pemim  and 
pensiout-r — Choker. 

"*  This  is  not  correct.  Mr.  Murphy  did  not  "conltst  tiii 
distinction"  with  Mr.  Sheridan.  He  claimed,  we  see,  lM^tth* 
first  »u|tRestion  to  Lord  Loughl>orou|(h,  but  the  first  n<iOef 
from  his  lordship  to  Johnson.  Ills  words  »re:— "L""! 
I^ouph borough,  who,  perhaps,  was  originallv  a  mover  in  tb# 
business,  had  authority  to  mention  It.      He  was  w^ell  «c- 

3uaint(>d  with  Johnson  ;  but,  hnviuK  heard  much  of  his  In- 
ependent  spirit,  and  of  the  downfall  of  Osborne,  the  h*«- 
sellcr,  he  did  not  linow  but  his  benevolence  mi  jthl  be  regard'" 
,   with  a  folio  (»n  his  head.     He  desired  the  author  of  thf 
'   Memoirs  to  undertake  the  task.     This  writer  ihouifht  ih^ 
I  opportunity  of  <loiMK  so  much  (rood  the  most  happy  inciJ*""' 
in  hih  life.     He  went,  without  delay,  to  the  chamb«'ni  in  th' 
Inner   Ti-mplc   Lane,   which.   In   fact,    were  the  ah"*!''  '*' 
wretchedness.     By  slow  and  studied  approaches  the  me**-**.' 
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ing  been  tlie  first  who  mentioned  to  Mr.  Wed- 
derbanie  that  Johnson  ouzht  to  have  a  pension. 
\?lieo  I  spoke  of  this  to  Lord  Loughborough, 
widuD^  to  know  if  he  recollected  the  prime 
morer  in  the  business,  he  said,  *'Ail  his  friends 
tansted  :**  and  when  I  told  hhn  that  Mr.  She- 
ridan strenuouslj  asserted  his  claim  to  it,  his 
Lordship  said,  **  He  rans  the  bell."  And  it  is 
bat  just  to  add,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  told  me, 
that  when  he  communicated  to  Dr.  Johnson 
tbat  a  pension  was  to  be  granted  him,  he  re- 
plied in  a  fervour  of  gratitude,  **  The  English 
languaee  does  not  anord  me  terms  adequate 
to  mj  feelings  on  this  occasion.  I  must  nave 
recourse  to  uie  French.  I  am  phuiiri  with  his 
^laiest/s  goodness.**  When  I  repeated  this 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  did  not  contradict  it. 

His  definitiona  of  penman  and  pensioner^ 
partly  founded  on  the  satirical  verses  of  Pope, 
whicn  he  Quotes,  ma  j  be  generall  j  true ;  and 
jet  every  bodj  must  allow,  that  there  may  be, 
and  have  been,  instances  of  pensions  given  and 
received  upon  liberal  and  honourame  terms. 
Thus,  then,  it  b  clear,  that  there  was  nothing 
inconsistent  or  humiliating  in  Johnson*s  ac- 
cepting of  a  pension  so  unconditionally  and  so 
honoonbly  offered  to  hioL 

Bat  I  shall  not  detain  my  readers  longer  by 
any  words  of  my  own,  on  a  subject  on  wmch  I 
am  happily  enabled,  by  the  favour  of  the  Earl 
of  Bute,  to  present  them  with  what  Johnson 
himself  wrote;  his  Lordship  having  been 
pteased  to  communicate  to  me  a  copy  of  the 
foUowing  letter  to  his  late  father,  wnich  does 
great  honour  both  to  the  writer,  and  to  the 
noble  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed :  — 

JOHNSON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUTE. 

**  July  90. 1763. 

**  Mt  Loed,  —  When  the  bills '  were  yesterday 
d«IiTered  to  me  by  Mr.  Wedderbume,  I  was  in- 
fermed  by  htm  of  the  future  favours  which  his 
Majesty  hat,  by  your  Lordship's  recommendation, 
been  indooed  to  intend  for  me. 

**  Bounty  always  receiTes  part  of  its  value  from 


*u  A tdoMiL  JohiMon  made  «  long  paose :  be  aiked  If  it 
*u  wrimnly  intended  ?  H«  fell  into  a  profound  meditation, 
andbU  own  definition  of  a  penaioner  occurred  to  him.  He 
««■  toU,  *that  he,  at  leaat,  did  not  come  within  the  defl- 
BitfoD.'  He  desired  to  meet  next  day,  and  dine  at  the  Mitre 
Tivara.  At  ^at  meeting  be  gare  up  all  hi*  acruplef .  On 
the  Mlowiog  dm  Lord  Lmighborougb  conducted  him  to  the 
BnloTBute."    HWyAy,  p.  93 — Caoant. 

*  U  does  not  appear  what  biUt  theae  were ;    eridentlx 
MavtUng  distinct  from  the  pension,  yet  probably  of  the 
re,  as  the  words  **fiuure  faroun  ^*  leem  to  Imply 


oatwe, 
tte  there  bad  been  some  presnti  (kvoor —  Caoaaa. 

'  "The  addition  ot  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  to  what 
i^^mua  was  a^le  to  earn  by  the  ordinary  exercise  of  hit 
t*latt.  ndwd  bim  to  a  stato  of  comparative  affluence,  and 
>A)idMi  Urn  tbe  means  of  assisting  many  whose  real  or  pre- 
tcedcd  waats  bad  formerly  excited  bit  compatsioo.  He  now 
pactltad  a  rule  which  be  often  recommenoed  to  hit  (k'lendt, 
alwafi  to  go  abroad  with  tome  loose  money  to  give  to  beggart, 
tantatiag  tberetai,  though  certainly  without  intending  it,  that 
(Bed  bat  weak  man,  old  Mr.  Whiston,  whom  I  have  teen 
elttributlBg,  In  the  streeu,  money  to  beggan  on  each  hand 
of  Un.  tilT  bis  pocket  was  nearly  exhausted.*'—  Hawkins. 
**  H»  loved  tbe  poor  as  I  never  yet  taw  any  one  elte  do,  with 
m  MnMt  desire  w  make  Chem  ha|^.  What  tignlflet,  tavt 
MM  one,  girfaag  halfpence  to  common  beggart  ?  they  only 
lay  it  eot  fai  gin  or  tobacoa  *And  why  (tays  Johnson)  ihould 
^  be  dantd  such  sweeteners  of  their  existence  ?  it  it 
Mrely  very  savage  to  refose  them  every  possible  avenue  to 


the  manner  in  which  it  is  bestowed :  your  Lord- 
ahip'a  kindnesa  indudea  every  ciroumatanoa  that  eaa 
gratify  delicacy,  or  enforce  obligation.  You  have 
conferred  your  layoura  on  a  man  who  has  neither 
alliance  nor  intereat,  who  has  not  merited  them  by 
services,  nor  courted  them  by  officiousneaa;  you 
have  spared  him  the  ahame  of  solicitation,  and  the 
anxiety  of  suspenae. 

**  What  has  been  thus  elegantly  given,  will,  I 
hope,  not  be  reproachfully  enjoyed ;  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  give  your  Lordship  the  only  recompence 
which  geoeroaity  desirea,  —  the  gratification  of 
finding  that  your  benefits  are  not  improperly  be- 
stowed. I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most 
obliged,  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnsom.**' 

This  year  his  friend,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
paid  a  visit  of  some  weeks  to  his  native  county* 
Devonshire,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  b^ 
Johnson,  who  was  much  pleased  with  this 
jaunt,  and  declared  he  had  derived  from  it  a 
great  accession  of  new  ideas.  He  was  enter- 
tained at  the  seats  of  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  the  west  of  England  ' ;  but  the 
greatest  part  of  this  time  was  passed  at  Ply- 
mouth, where  the  magnificence  of  the  navy, 
the  ship-building  and  all  its  circumstances, 
afforded  him  a  grand  subject  of  contemplation. 
The  Commissioner  of  the  Dock-yard  [Captain 
Francis  Rogers]  paid  him  the  comphment  of 
ordering  the  yadit  to  convey  him  and  his 
friend  to  the  Eddystone,  to  which  they  accord- 
ingly sailed.  But  the  weather  was  so  tempestu- 
ous that  they  could  not  land. 

Reynolds  and  he  were  at  this  time  the  guests 
of  Dr.  Mudge,  the  celebrated  surgeon,  and 
now  physician,  of  that  place,  not  more  distin- 

fuished  for  quidcness  of  parts  and  variety  of 
nowledge,  than  loved  and  esteemed  for  his 
amiable  manners  ^ ;  and  here  Johnson  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Mudge*8  father,  that 
very  eminent  divine,  the  Rev.  Zachariah  Mudee, 
Fk-ebendary  of  Exeter,  who  was  idolised  in  Sie 
west,  both  for  his  excellence  as  a  preacher  and 
the  uniform  perfect  propriety  of  his  private 

pleasure,  reckoned  too  coarse  for  our  own  acceptance.  Life 
IS  a  pill  which  none  of  us  can  bear  to  swallow  without  gilding: 
yet  for  the  poor  we  delight  in  stripping  It  still  barer,  and 
are  not  ashamed  to  show  even  visible  displeasure,  if  ever  the 
bitter  taste  is  taken  from  their  mouths.^  In  pursuance  of 
these  principles  he  nursed  whole  nests  of  people  in  his  house, 
where  the  lame,  the  blind,  tbe  sick,  and  the  sorrowful  found 
a  sure  retreat  from  all  the  evils  whence  bis  little  income 
could  secure  them.'*— PfossiL  *'When  visiting  Lichfleld, 
towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  socustomed,  on  his 
arrival,  to  deposit  with  Miss  Porter  as  much  cash  as  would 
pav  his  expenses  badt  to  London.  He  could  not  trust  blm- 
seff  with  his  own  money,  as  he  feU  himself  unable  to  resist 
tbe  importunity  of  the  numerous  claimants  on  bis  bene- 
volence."—Hartwwd.—CaoKBB.  .      .    •      . 

s  At  one  of  these  seaU  Dr.  Amyafi,  physician  in  London, 
told  me  he  happened  to  meet  him.  In  order  to  arouse  him 
till  dinner  should  be  ready,  he  was  taken  out  to  walk  in 
the  garden.  The  master  of  the  bouse,  thinking  it  proper 
to  introduce  something  scientific  into  the  conversation, 
addressed  him  thus :  '*  Are  you  a  botanist.  Dr.  Johnson  ?  ** 
**  No,  Sir,  (answered  Johnson)  I  am  not  a  botenlst ;  and, 
(alluding,  no  doubt,  to  his  near-sightedness,)  should  I  wish 
to  become  a  botonist,  I  must  first  turn  myself  faito  a  reptile." 

—  BOSWBLL. 

*  Dr.  John  Madge  died  in  1791.  He  was  the  father  of 
Colonel  William  Mudge,  distinguished  by  his  trigonome- 
trical surrey  of  Englandf  and  Wales,  carried  on  by  order  of 
the  Ordnance Wbiobt. 
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condact.  He  preached  a  sermon  purposely 
that  Johnson  might  hear  him;  and  we  shall 
see  afterwards  that  Johnson  honoured  his 
memory  by  drawing  his  character.'  While 
Johnson  was  at  Plymouth,  he  saw  agreatmanj 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  was  not  sparing  of  his 
very  entertaining  conversation.  It  was  here 
that  he  made  that  frank  and  truly  original 
confession,  that  **  ignorance,  pure  ij^orance,'* 
was  the  cause  of  a  wrong  aefinition  in  his 
Dictionary  of  the  word  pastern,  to  the  no  small 
surprise  of  the  lady  who  put  the  auestion  to 
him ;  who,  having  the  most  profound  reverence 
for  his  character,  so  as  almost  to  suppose  him 
endowed  with  infallibility,  expected  to  hear 
an  explanation  (of  what,  to  he  sure,  seemed 
strange  to  a  common  reader,)  drawn  firom  some 
deep-Ieamed  source  with  which  she  was  unac- 
quainted. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  whom  I  was  obliged 
for  my  information  concerning  this  excursion, 
mentions  a  very  characteristical  anecdote  of 
Johnson  while  at  Plymouth.  Having  observed, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  Dock-yard  a  new 
town  had  arisen  about  two  miles  on  as  a  rival 
to  the  old ;  and  knowing  from  his  sagacity,  and 
just  observation  of  human  nature,  that  it  is 
certain,  if  a  man  hates  at  all,  he  will  hate  his 
next  neighbour;  he  concluded  that  this  new 
and  rising  town  could  not  but  excite  the  envy 
and  jealousy  of  the  old,  in  which  conjecture  he 
was  very  soon  confirmed ;  he  therefore  set  him- 
self resolutely  on  the  side  of  the  old  town,  the 
established  town,  in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  con- 
sidering it  as  a  kind  of  duty  to  stand  hy  it  He 
accordingly  entered  warmly  into  its  interests, 
and  upon  every  occasion  talked  of  the  Dockers^ 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  town  were  called, 
as  upstarts  and  aliens.  Plymouth  is  very  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  water  by  a  river  brought 
into  it  from  a  great  distance,  which  is  so  abun- 
dant that  it  runs  to  waste  in  the  town.  The 
Dock,  or  New-town,  being  totally  destitute  of 
water,  petitioned  Plymouth  that  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  conduit  might  be  permitted  to  go 
to  them,  and  this  was  now  under  consideration. 
Johnson,  affecting  to  entertain  the  passions  of 
the  place,  was  violent  in  opposition ;  and  half 
laugninff  at  himself  for  his  pretended  zeal, 
where  he  had  no  concern,  exclaimed,  ^*No, 
no!  I  am  against  the  Dockers;  I  am  a  Ply- 
mouth-man. Rogues !  let  them  die  of  thirst. 
They  shall  not  have  a  drop  I  '*  * 

Lord  Macartney  obligingly  favoured  me  with 
a  copy  of  the  following  letter,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, from  the  original,  which  was  found, 
by  the  present  Earl  of  Bute,  among  his  father*s 
papers. 

1  Soe  potL,  March,  1781.  *•  1  hare  hmrd  Sir  Joshtu  de- 
cUra,  that  Hr.  Z.  Madge  wa«.  la  hit  ophilon,  the  wiaert  man 
he  ever  met  vHh,  and  that  he  had  Intended  to  have  republlahed 
hU  Sermooa,  and  written  a  iketeh  of  hit  life  and  character.'* 
~~  Norlkeote.  Thoniaa  Mudfe.  the  celebrated  watch-maker 
In  Fleet  StreK,  who  made  considerable  Improvement*  In 
time-keepen,  and  wrote  leveral  munphleti  on  that  suhl«ct, 
wai  another  ion  of  Mr.  Zacharian  Mudge.  He  died  In  1794. 
—  CaoftiK.    One  of  Reynoldt'i  beet  portralu  la  a  head  of 


JOHNSON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUTE. 

**  Temple  Lane,  Not.  3. 1762. 

"  Mr  Lord,  —  That  generosity,  bj  which  I  was 
recommended  to  the  fiiyour  of  his  Miyeaty,  will  not 
be  offended  at  a  solicitation  neoesary  to  make  that 
fi&TOur  permanent  and  effectual. 

'*Tlie  pension  appointed  to  be  paid  me  at 
Michaelmas  I  have  not  received,  and  know  not 
where  or  from  whom  I  am  to  ask  it.  I  beg,  there- 
fore,  that  your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  supply 
Mr.  Wedderburne  with  such  directions  as  may  be 
necessary,  which,  I  believe,  his  friendship  will  make 
him  think  it  no  trouble  to  convey  to  me. 

**  To  interrupt  your  lordship,  at  a  time  like  this, 
with  such  petty  difficulties,  is  improper  and  un- 
seasonable ;  but  your  knowledge  of  the  world  has 
long  since  taught  you,  that  every  man's  affairs 
however  little,  are  important  to  himselt  Every 
man  hopes  that  he  shall  escape  neglect ;  and  with 
reason  may  every  man,  whose  vices  do  not  preclude 
his  claim,  expect  fiivour  from  that  beneficence 
which  has  been  extended  to,  my  Lord,  your  Lord- 
ship's most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

*<Sam.  Jobkson/' 

JOHNSON  TO  BARETTI. 

MMUan, 

**  London,  Dec.  U.  1762. 

**  Sia,  —  You  are  not  to  suppose,  with  all  your 
conviction  of  my  idleness,  thiat  I  have  paned  all 
this  time  without  writing  to  my  Baictti.  I  gave  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Beauclerk,  who  in  my  opinion,  and  in 
his  own,  was  hastening  to  Naples  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health ;  but  he  has  stoppcKl  at  Paris,  and  I  know 
not  when  be  will  proceed.   Langton  is  with  him. 

**  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  speculations  about 
peace  and  war.  The  good  or  ill  success  of  battk-s 
and  embassies  extends  itself  to  a  very  small  part  of 
domestic  life :  we  all  have  good  and  evil,  which  we 
feel  more  sensibly  than  our  petty  part  of  public 
miscarriage  or  prosperity.  I  am  sorry  for  your 
disappointment,  with  which  you  seem  more  tooche<l 
than  I  should  expect  a  man  of  your  resolution  and 
experience  to  have  been,  did  I  not  know  that  general 
truths  are  seldom  applied  to  particular  occasions  : 
and  that  the  fidlacy  of  our  self-love  extends  itself  a% 
wide  as  our  interest  or  affections.  Every  man  b«w 
lieves  that  mistresses  are  unikithful,  and  patrons 
capricious;  but  he  excepts  his  own  mistress,  and  hi^ 
own  patron.  We  have  all  learned  that  greatoe«%  is 
negligent  and  contemptuous,  and  that  in  eourts  life 
is  often  languished  away  in  ungratified  expectation : 
but  he  that  approaches  greatness,  or  glitters  in  a 
court,  imagines  that  destiny  has  at  last  exempted 
him  fit>m  the  common  lot. 

**  Do  not  let  such  evils  overwhelm  you  as  thou, 
sands  have  suffered,  and  thotnaads  have  %ur- 
mounted  ;  but  turn  your  thoughts  with  vigour  to 
some  other  plan  of  life,  and  keep  always  in  yunr 
mind,  that,  with  due  submission  to  Providence,  a 
man  of  genius  has  been  seldom  ruined  but  by  him- 


Zachariah  Mudge,  and  one  of  Cbantrey'«  beet  boats  a  trmm  •- 
iaiiom  of  It  Into  marble  i  r>*rt  of  a  monument  to  M»tfff  • 
memory,  erected  In  the  church  of  St.  Andrr«*t,  PlvuouLL  - 

P.  CVNNINOHAM. 

*  A  frimd  of  mine  once  heard  hlro,  darinc  ihU  vtau.  f  x 
cfaim  with  the  utmott  vehemence,  **  I  rats  a  Dockn 
Blasswat.    Dock  U  now  abiurdly  enough  callod  iVe  «u« . . 
—  CaoKxa. 
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self.  Tour  patron's  weakness  or  insensibility  will 
finally  do  you  little  hurt,  if  he  is  not  assisted  by 
your  own  passions.  Of  your  lore  I  know  not  the 
propriety,  nor  can  estimate  the  power ;  but  in  love, 
as  in  erery  other  passion  of  which  hope  is  the 
essence,  we  ought  always  to  remember  the  uucfer- 
uinty  of  events.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  that  so 
much  seduces  reason  from  vigilance,  as  the  thought 
of  passing  life  with  an  amiable  woman  ;  and  if  all 
would  happen  that  a  lover  fancies,  I  know  not 
what  other  terrestrial  happiness  would  deserve  pur- 
suit. But  love  and  marriage  are  different  states. 
Those  who  are  to  suffer  the  evils  together,  and  to 
uifl!er  often  for  the  sake  of  one  another,  soon  lose 
that  tenderness  of  look,  and  that  benevolence  of 
mind*  which  arose  from  the  participation  of  un- 
miogled  pleasure  and  successive  amusement.  A 
woman,  we  are  sure,  will  not  be  always  fair  ;  we 
are  not  sure  she  will  always  be  virtuous  :  and  man 
cannot  retain  through  life  that  respect  and  assiduity 
by  which  he  pleases  for  a  day  or  for  a  month.  I 
do  not,  however,  pretend  to  have  discovered  that 
life  has  any  thing  more  to  be  desired  than  a  pru* 
dent  and  virtuous  marriage ;  therefore  know  not 
what  counsel  to  give  you. 

"If  you  can  quit  your  inuigination  of  love  and 
greatness,  and  leave  your  hopes  of  preferment  and 
bridal  raptures  to  try  once  more  the  fortune  of 
literature  and  industry,  the  way  through  France  is 
now  open.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall 
cultivate,  with  great  diligence,  the  arts  of  peace  ; 
and  every  man  will  be  welcome  among  us  who  can 
tracb  ua  any  thing  we  do  not  know.  For  your 
paxt,  you  wiU  find  all  your  old  firiends  willing  to 
rrcctvr  you. 

**  Reynolds  still  continues  to  increase  in  reputa- 
tson  and  in  ricfaca.  Miss  Williams,  who  very  much  , 
lures  you,  goes  on  in  the  old  way.  Miss  Cotterel 
is  ctiU  with  Mrs.  Porter.  Miss  Charlotte  is  mar- 
n«d  to  Dean  Lewit,  and  has  three  children.  Mr. 
Levect  baa  married  a  street-walker.  But  the 
g*actte  of  my  narration  must  now  arrive  to  tell 
yuu,  that  Batburst  went  physician  to  the  army,  and 
dsed  at  the  Havannah. 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  have  not  sent  you  word 
tirat  Huggins'  and  Richardson  are  both  dead. 
WhcD  we  see  our  enemies  and  friends  gliding  away 
befera  iw,  let  as  not  forget  that  we  are  subject  to 
the  general  law  of  mortality,  and  shall  soon  be 
wheie  mtr  doom  will  be  filed  for  ever.  I  pray 
<»4>d  to  blcas  you,  and  am.  Sir,  your  most  aflTeo- 
tiooate  hnmhle  servant,  San.  Johmsok. 

-  Wnte 


Btrmn 


the  tramlator   of   Ariosto.    His  enmity  to 

I  JohflMdQ  win  be  explained  by  the  foUowlag  ex* 

•  MS.  letter  of  Dr.  Warton  to  bit  brother,  dated 

Aprils.  17»:  — 

H«  '  HaffgiiM)  aboMS  Barettl  Infernally,  and  tay*  that  he 


fw«  mm 


•.zh 


^  day  laac  Barctti  a  gold  watch,  and  could  never  get  It 
that  alter  nany  exciuac  Barettl  •kulked,  and 
to  write  to  Mr.  Hugeint  a  tuppUant  letter ; 
•topfied  Huggln*  awmte,  while  Barettl  got  a 
frooB  Che  Sardinian  ambaisador ;  and  that,  at  last, 
dUBcttliy.  the  watch  wa*  got  from  a  pawnbroker*!, 
Bamni  had  told  It  What  a  strange  itury,  irnd  how 
to  he  iMlteved  !  Huggln*  wanted  to  get  an  appro- 
(or  bU  traiulation  fraai  Jobnton  ;  but  Johnion  would 
-  •<  .  tteocti  Hugglnfl  uy«  'twaa  only  to  get  money  from  him. 
1 1  owwo  all  he  tayt  that  Barettl  wanted  to  poison  Croker. 
gf  ^i«w  ^Haoa  or  other,  Johnioo  must  know  this  story  of 

Bwvctt  ted  tMcn  employed  by  Hnggina  to  revlw  hit  trani- 
lejitL    Tbe  pertoo  whom  Hnggini  accoied  Barettl  of  an 

Rev.  \\ 


was  tbe  Rev. 


iple  Henry  Croker,  tbe 


[JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS.* 

*•  Slit  Dec.  1762. 

**  Dxaa  Madam,  —  If  Mr.  Mudge  should  make 
the  offer  you  mention,  I  shall  certainly  comply 
with  it,  but  I  cannot  offer  myself  uiuisked.'  1  am 
much  pleased  to  find  myself  so  much  esteemed  by 
a  man  whom  I  so  much  esteem. 

*<  Mr.  Tolcher  «  is  here  ;  full  of  life,  full  of  talk, 
and  full  of  enterprise.  To  see  brisk  young  fellows 
of  seventy-four,  is  very  surprising  to  those  who 
begin  to  suspect  themselves  of  growing  old. 

**  You  may  tell  at  Torrington  that  whatever  they 
may  think,  I  have  not  forgot  Mr.  Johnson's  widow*, 
nor  school  —  Mr.  Johnson's  salmon  —  nor  Dr. 
Morison's  Idler.  For  the  widow  I  shall  apply 
very  soon  to  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  is  now 
sick.  The  salmon  I  cannot  yet  learn  any  hope 
of  making  a  profitable  scheme,  for  where  I  have 
inquired,  which  was  where  I  think  the  information 
very  faithful,  I  was  told  that  dried  salmon  may  be 
bought  in  London  for  a  penny  a  pound ;  but  I 
shall  not  yet  drop  the  search. 

'*  For  the  school,  a  sister  of  Miss  Carwithen's 
has  offered  herself  to  Miss  Williams,  who  sent  her 
to  Mr.  Reynolds,  where  the  business  seems  to  have 
stopped.  Miss  Williams  thinks  her  well  qualified, 
and  I  am  told  she  is  a  woman  of  elegant  manners, 
and  of  a  lady-like  appearance.  Mr.  Reynolds 
must  be  written  to,  for,  as  she  knows  more  of  him 
than  of  me,  she  will  probably  choose  rather  to 
treat  with  him. 

^  Dr.  Morison's  Books  shall  be  sent  to  him  with 
my  sincere  acknowledgements  of  all  his  eivilitieSb 

"  I  am  going  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  to  Oxford, 
that  I  may  free  myself  from  a  cough,  which  is 
sometimes  very  violent ;  however,  if  you  design 
me  tbe  favour  of  any  more  letters,  do  not  let  the 
uncertainty  of  my  abode  hinder  you,  for  they  will 
be  sent  after  me,  and  be  very  gladly  received  by. 
Madam,  your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson. 

JOHNSON  TO  GEORGE  STRAHAN, 

At  School 

*•  19th  Feb.  [1763.] 

**  Dcxa  Gcoaoi,  —  I  am  glad  that  you  have 
found  the  benefit  of  confidence,  and  hope  you  will 
never  want  a  friend  to  whom  you  may  safely  dis- 
close any  painful  secret  The  sUte  of  your  mind 
you  had  not  so  concealed  but  that  it  was  suspected 
at  home;  which  I  mention,  that  if  any  hint  should 
be  given  you,  it  may  not  be  imputed  to  me,  who 


author  of  several  works,  and  amongst  others  of  a  translation 
of  Ariosto's  Orlando,  publiabed  in  1756.  and  of  his  SaUres.  In 
1799.  — CaoKsa.  ,  ^  .    .  .    , 

■  Sir  Joshua's  sister,  for  whom  Johnson  had  a  particular 
affhctlon.  and  to  whom  he  wrote  many  letters  which  I  have 
seen,  and  which  I  am  sorry  her  too  nice  delicacy  will  not 

Ermit  to  be  published.  —  Bobwsll.  One  was  added  by 
r.  Malone.  post,  July  21.  1781.  and  several  others  -  of 
which  this  is  the  llret  — have  be«n  conimuniciiied  to  me,  and 
will  appear  In  the  course  of  the  work.  Of  Miss  Refolds, 
Johnsonthought  so  highly,  that  he  once  said  to  Mrs.  Tioial, 
"I  never  knew  but  one  mind  which  would  bear  a  micro- 
scopical euuninatlon,  and  that  is  dear  Mus  Reynolds  s,  and 
hers  U  very  near  to  purity  itself."  —  t:»oa«*. 

3  To  be  a  godfather. -Mias  Rbynoum. 

4  An  alderman  of  Plymouth,  he  to  whom  Johnson  had 
eaclaimed.  In  hU  mock  enthusiasm. "/ Aa«  a  Docker.**-. 

^  >°A  dirgyraan's  widow  -  to  procure  a  pension  for  her — 
Miss  RavNuLbS. 
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hive  toLd  nothing  but  to  youn«iri  who  bftd  told 
more  tbui  jau  intended. 

"  I  hope  jou  read  more  of  Nepot,  or  of  some 
otba  book,  thui  jou  eonnnie  to  Mr.  Bright.  The 
■note  boolu  ;oo  look  into  fi>r  jonr  enlcrtninment, 
with  the  greater  wie\j  at  n;le  you  will  nuke 
joiuielf  BcquuRted.  Tunier  1  do  oat  know;  but 
think  that  if  Ctuk  he  better,  jou  ihould  change  it, 
for  I  (hill  never  I>e  willing  tlial  you  ihould  trouble 
youiwir  with  more  than  one  book  to  kam  the 
goremineDt  of  wards.  Whit  book  that  one  ■ball 
be,  Mr.  Bright  muiI  determine.  Be  but  diligent 
in  reeding  and  writing,  and  doubt  not  of  the  nic- 
eem.  Be  pleued  to  nmke  my  eomplimenli  to  Min 
Page  and  the  gentlemen.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  jiouri 
■Seetionlteir,  Sail  Johhioh." 

—  RokMSS. 

JOHNSON  TO  GEORGE  8TRAHAN, 
"  3nh  March,  ITO. 

"Dtaa  Sia,  —  Tou  did  not  verj  toon  answer 
my  letter,  and  therefore  cannot  complain  that  I 
make  no  great  haate  to  answer  joura.  I  am  well 
enough  ntiiBed  with  (he  proficiency  that  you 
nuke,  and  hope  that  you  will  not  relax  the  ligonr 
of  your  diligence.  I  hope  you  begin  now  to  ie« 
thst  all  ii  poBJble  whieh  wai  professed.  Learning 
ia  a  wide  Geld,  but  lii  years  spent  in  close  appli' 
cation  are  a  long  time;  and  1  am  (till  of  opinion, 
that  if  you  continue  to  eonuder  knowledge  ai  the 
moit  pleasing  and  desirable  of  all  acquisitlonB,  and 
do  not  suffer  your  course  to  be  interrupted,  you 
may  take  your  degree  not  only  without  deficiency, 

"  Ydu  must  still  continue  to  write  Latin.  This 
is  (ho  moat  difficult  part,  indeed  the  only  part  that 
is  reiy  difficult  of  your  undertaking.  If  you  can 
eiemplifj  the  rules  of  syntai,  I  know  not  whether 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  trouble  yourself  with  any 

number  of  words,  and  advance  your  ikiQ  in  phrase- 
ol<wy,  by  making  a  short  tbenu  or  two  every  day  j 
and  when  you  have  construed  properly  a  stated 
number  of  venes,  it  will  be  pleasing  to  go  from 
reading  to  composition,  and  from  compoutioD  to 
reading.  But  do  not  l»  very  particular  about 
method  ;  any  method  will  du,  if  there  be  but  dili- 
gence. Let  me  know,  if  you  please,  once  a  week 
what  you  are  doing.  1  am,  dear  George,  your 
humble  servant,  SiM.  JoHNaoM." 

—  flojc  MSS. 

JOHNSON  TO  MISS  PORTER. 

"  Mv  Diia,  — The  newspaper  has  informed  me 
of  the  death  of  Captain  Porter.  1  know  not  what 
to  say  to  you,  eoodolent  or  consolatory,  bryond  the 
commoo  eonuderatioos  which  1  suppoae  you  bave 
proposed  to  others,  and  know  how  to  apply  to  your. 
•elC  In  all  afflictions  the  Gut  relief  ia  (o  be  aakwl 
of  God. 


O  THE  OUEEN. 


"  I  with  to  be  informed  in  what  condition  your 
brother's  death  baa  left  your  fbrtune ;  if  be  has  be- 
queathed you  competence  or  plenty,  1  shall  sincerely 
rejoioe  ;  if  you  are  in  any  diatrea  or  difficulty,  I 
will  endeavour  to  make  what  1  have,  or  what  I 
can  get,  lufficient  for  us  both,  I  am,  Madam, 
youn  affectionately.  Six.  JouvaoK.'* 

—  rcoram  MSS. 

JOHNSON  TO  GEORGE  STBAHAN. 
"  inh  April,  ina. 

"  Diaa  Sia, — Tour  account  of  your  proGcienee 
is  more  nearly  equal,  I  find,  to  my  eipectadons 
than  your  own.      You  are  angry  that  a  theme  on 

of  English  Latin;  what  could  you  eipect  more? 
ind  of  seven  years  you  write  good  Latin. 


willei 


.fyour. 


iries:  Scri- 


bendo  diices  acribere.  It  is  only  by  writing  ill 
that  you  can  attain  to  write  well.  Be  but  diligent 
and  constant,  and  make  no  doubt  of  succeSL 

"  I  will  allow  you  but  six  weeks  for  Tolly's 
OBIcn.  Walker's  Paniclea  1  would  not  have  yuu 
trouble  youraelf  to  team  at  all  by  heart,  but  look  in 

marks,andseehDwlheyarEcieniphfied.  Thetiana- 
lation  from  Clark's  history  will  improve  you.  and  I 
idof  Ihebook. 


d  by  t! 


r,  your 


u  do  n 


St  affectionati 


Lt  loo 


e  whole.       I 
omeEngliUi 


Sail.  j0B»BOlt."] 


In  1763  he  furnished  to  "The  Poetic»l  Ca- 
lendar,* published  by   Fawkes  and  Woly,  a     > 
character  of  Cullins,*    which   he    afterwafU     I 
ingrafted  into  his  entire  Life  of  that  admirable     | 
poet,  in  the  collcntion  of  Lives  whicb  he  wruio     I 
for  the  body  of  EoKli^h  poetry,  formed  and 
published  b;  the  bootseUcrs  of  London.     UU 
account  of  the  melancholy    dqmasion  willk 
which  Collins  wai  aeverely  afflioied,  and  whkJi 
broiight  him  to  his  grave,  i^  I  think,  one  of 
the  most  lender  and  inlercating  paangcain  tlii.-     i 
whole  series  of  bis  writings.    He  also  faroiirvd     i 
Mr.  Hoole  with  the  Dedication  of  hia  traiula-     j 
tion  of  Tasso  to  the  Queen,*  which  u  so  hap-     I 
pily  conceived  and  elegantly  expressed,  that  1 
cannot  but  point  it  out  to  the  peculiar  nixkc 
of  my  readers,' 


u  tiiallf 


r 
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CHAPTEB  XV. 
1763. 

iW«tf  heeamu  acfuaiuted  with  Joktuon,  — >  Derridk. 
—Mr.  Tkomtu  Sluridan. — Afr«.  Sheridan —  Mr. 
Tkmuu  Daviet,  — Mrt,  Davits. —  First  jHterriew, 
■^Mnsim^s  Dress.  —His  Chambers  in    Temple 

Lane Dr.     Blear. — Dr.   James    Fordyee. — 

Ouiati.  —  Christopher  Smart.  —  Johnson,  the 
Fqwtrian.  —  Clifton's  Eating  House.  —  The 
Mitrt,  —  CoOey  Cibber^s  Odu.  —  Gray.  —  Belief 
M  Jpparitions.  —  Cock- Lane  Ghost.  —  ChurehiU. 
-  GMtmith.  —  ^faUet's  «  Elvira."*  —  Scotch 
Laadbrds.  —  Plan  of  Stvdy. 

Ttii9  is  to  me  a  memorable  year ;  for  in  it  I 
)mJ  the  happiness  to  obtain  the  acquaintance 
■t  thAt  extraordinary  man  whose  memoirs  I 
^m  now  writing;  an  acquaintance  which  I 
■  }.iil  pver  esteem  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
'  rxumstances  in  mj  life.  Though  then  but 
''^0  ftDd  twenty,  I  had  for  several  years  read 
'  '*  works  with  delight  and  instrnction,  and  had 
'  i '  highest  reverence  for  their  author,  which 

•  -"I  ?rown  up  in  my  fancy  into  a  kind  of  mys* 
'  rious  veneration,  by  figuring  to  myself  a 
■'iTf  of  solemn  elevated  abstraction,  in  which 
J  -  'ppowd  him  to  live  in  the  immense  metro- 

•  'of  London.  Mr.  Gentleman \  a  native 
'  t  Iivbnd,  who  passed  some  years  in  Scotland 
•*  1  pbjer,  and  as  an  instructor  in  the  £n- 
;  >  S  language,  a  man  whose  talents  and  worth 
^'  -0  depres^  by  misfortunes,  had  given  me 
*  representation  of  the  figure  and  manner  of 
^  >t'  TiosiiaT  Johnson  !  as  he  was  then  called  ' ; 
I'l  'iunng  my  first  visit  to  London,  which 
'  k'  lor  three  months  in  1760,  Mr.  Derrick  the 

-:  ^  who  was  Gentleman^s  fi-iend  and  coun- 
'"rrriAo,  flattered  me  with  hopes  that  he  would 
'  r-'xiuce  me  to  Johnson, — an  honour  of  which 
i  *  1^  very  ambitions.    But  he  never  found  an 

•  r'jrtunity;  which  made  me  doubt  that  he 
A  promised  to  do  what  was  not  in  his  power ; 

'■    J>jfanaan  some  years  afterwards  told  me, 
i>»TTick,  Sir,  might  very  well  have  intro- 

^''WKk  Ceottenian  was  born  In  17SS,  and  educated  in 

1.   Hte  father  was  aa  oflcer  in  the  armjr,  and  be,  at 

f  '^  ifteen,  obtained  a  eoinmiMloa  in  the  same  regi- 

'  <  '-n  the  radnctkm,  at  the  peace  of  1748^  be  lost  this 

'  *''  X  sad  adopied  that  of  the  stage,  both  as  an  author 

'•tor :  fa  orltfaer  oTwblch  did  he  attain  anj  eminence. 

'    "^  n  December,  1784  :  having.  In  the  Inter  course  of  his 

'.pTTvnced  **  all  tbe  hardshipe  of  a  wandering  actor, 

*"  tbe  disappointBients  of  a  friendless  author.'*  — 

^*  trmA  max  of  antiqttfty,  soch  as  Sdpio  4frfeanmr  had 

'  *9a^4  added  to  th<nr  names,  lo  consequence  of  some 

'>ea4  acdta,  to  my  niostrloiii  Mend  was  often  called 

"'jnwj  JoMNSOfr,  from  that  wooderAiI  achievement  of 

-«  lad  JAnar,  bla  "Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 

•^"^ .  ~  tbe  neric  of  which  1  contemplate  with  more  and 

iittirackm.  _  Bokwsll.     Boiwell  himself  was  at  one 

uiina  to  be  ceiled  Corsica  BoswelL    See  post^  Sep- 

"  i:» — CaoKK*. 

^  v»..  p.  ss.  D.  l.—  CmoEW. 

' '  ^v'kiOjr  Bofwell^  In  hit  tendemeM  to  the  amour  pro- 

'  ■  I>r.  Jgtuuoo,  cannot  bear  to  admit  tliat  Sheridan's 


duced  you.  I  had  a  kindness  for  Derrick,  and 
am  sorry  he  is  dead.** 

In  tbe  summer  of  1761,  Mr.  Thomas  Sheri* 
dan  was  at  Edinburgh,  and  delivered  lec- 
tures upon  the  English  Language  and  Public 
Speaking  to  large  and  respectable  audiences. 
I  was  (Sten  in  nis  company,  and  heard  him 
frequently  expatiate  upon  tfohnson's  extraor- 
dinary knowledge,  talents,  and  virtues,  repeat 
his  pointed  sayings,  describe  his  particularities, 
and  boast  of  his  being  his  guest  sometimes  till 
two  or  three  in  the  morning.  At  his  house  I 
hoped  to  have  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  sage,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  obligingly  assured 
me  I  should  not  be  disappointed. 

When  I  returned  to  London  in  the  end  of 
1762,  to  my  surprise  and  regret  I  found  an 
irreconcileable  dinerence  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Johnson  and  Sheridan.  A  pension  of 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year  had  been  given  to 
Sheridan.  Johnson,  who,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  thought  slightingly  of  Sheridan  s 
art,  upon  hearing  that  he  was  also  pensioned, 
exclaimed,  ^  What  I  have  they  given  him  a 
pension  ?  Then  it  is  time  for  me  to  give  up 
mine."  Whether  this  proceeded  from  a  mo- 
mentary indignation,  as  if  it  were  an  afiront  to 
his  exalted  merit  that  a  player  should  be  re- 
warded in  the  same  manner  with  him,  or  was 
the  sudden  effect  of  a  fit  of  peevishness,  it  was 
unluckily  said,  and,  indeed,  cannot  be  justi- 
fied. Mr.  Sheridan*s  pension  was  granted  to 
him,  not  as  a  player,  but  as  a  sufferer  in  the 
cause  of  government,  when  he  was  manager  of 
the  Theatre  Royal  in  Ireland,  when  parties  ran 
high  in  1753.^  And  it  must  also  be  allowed 
that  he  was  a  man  of  literature,  and  had  con- 
siderably improved  the  arts  of  reading  and 
speaking  with  distinctness  and  propriety. 

Besides,  Johnson  should  have  recollected  that 
Mr.  Sheridan  taught  pronunciation  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Wedderburne,  whose  sister  was 
married  to  Sir  Harry  Erskine,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Lord  Bute,  who  was  the  favourite  of 
the  king;  and  surely  the  most  outrageous  Whig 
will  not  maintain,  that,  whatever  ought  to  b^ 
the  principle  in  the  disposal  of  offices,  a  pension 
ought  never  to  be  granted  from  any  oias  of 
court  connection.    Mr.  Macklin,  indeed,  shared 


Uterarp  character  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  pension,  and 
no  doubt  he  endeavoured  to  soften  Johnson's  resentment  by 
giving,  as  he  does  In  the  above  passage,  this  favour  a  political 
colour ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  Sheridan's 
pension  was  given  to  him  as  a  stifferer  by  a  playhouse  riot. 
It  was  probatiiy  granted  {et  Mnc  iiiof  lacrymte)  on  the  same 
motive  as  Johnson's  own,  namely,  the  desire  of  the  King  and 
Lord  Bute  to  distinguish  the  commencement  of  the  new 
reign  by  the  patronage  of  literature.  Indeed,  this  is  rendered 
almost  certain  by  various  passa^s  of  the  letters  of  Mrs. 
Sheridan  to  Mr.  Whyte:  e.g.  "London,  Nov.  29. 1762.— 
Mr.  Sheridan  is  now,  as  I  mentioned  to  you  formerly,  busied 
in  the  Knglish  Dictionary,  which  he  is  encouraged  to  pursue 
with  the  more  alacrity  as  his  Mt^esty  has  vouchsafed  him 
such  a  mark  of  royal  favour.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  tliat 
he  has  granted  him  a  pension  of  200/.  a  vear,  merely  as  an 
encouragement  to  his  undertaking,  and  this  without  solici- 
tation, which  makes  it  the  more  valuable."  Wliyte's  3/i#- 
ceUanea  Nooa,  p.  104.  107.  111.  Mr.  Samuel  Whyte.  the 
writer  of  this  volume,  was  a  celebrated  schoolmaster  In 
Dublin,  a  relation  of  and  much  attached  to  the  Sheridan 
family.     Richard  Brinsley  Sheridau  and  his  elder  brother 
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with  Mr.  Sheridan  the  honour  of  instructing 
Mr.  Wedderbume  ' ;  and  though  it  was  too 
late  in  life  for  a  Caledonian  to  acquire  the 
genuine  English  cadence,  yet  so  successful 
were  Mr.  Wedderbume's  instructors,  and  his 
own  unabating  endeavours,  that  he  got  rid  of 
the  coarse  part  of  his  Scotch  accent,  retaining « 
only  as  much  of  the  ^^  native  wood-note  wild, 
as  to  mark  his  country  ;  which,  if  any  Scotch- 
man should  affect  to  forget,  I  should  heartily 
despise  him.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
which  are  to  be  encountered  by  those  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  an  English 
edwMition,  he  b^  degrees  formed  a  mode  of 
speaking,  to  which  Englishmen  do  not  deny 
tne  praise  of  elegance.  Hence  his  distin- 
guished oratory,  which  he  exerted  in  his  own 
country  as  an  advocate  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  a  ruling  elder  of  the  Kirk,  has  had  its 
fame  and  ample  reward,  in  much  higher  spheres. 
When  I  look  back  on  this  noble  person  at 
Edinburgh  in  situations  so  unwortny  of  his 
brilliant  powers,  and  behold  Lord  Lough- 
BosouoH,  at  London,  the  change  seems  almost 
like  one  of  the  metamorphoses  in  Ovid ;  and 
as  his  two  preceptors,  by  refining  his  utter- 
ance, gave  currency  to  hb  talents,  we  may  say, 
in  the  words  of  that  poet,  ^*  Nam  vos  muUutis.** 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  remark- 
able instance  of  successful  parts  and  assiduity, 
because  it  affords  animating  encouragement  to 
other  gentlemen  of  North  Britain  to  try  their 
fortunes  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
-where  they  may  hope  to  gratify  their  utmost 
ambition;  and  now  that  we  are  one  people  by 
Xhe  Union,  it  would  surely  be  illiberal  to  main- 
tain, that  they  have  not  an  equal  title  with  the 
natives  of  any  other  part  of  his  Majesty's  domi- 
nions. 

Johnson  complained  that  a  man  who  dis- 
liked him  repeated  his  sarcasm  to  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, without  telling  him  what  followed,  which 
was,  that  after  a  pause  he  added,  **  However,  I 

Charles,  were  pUced  verj  early  under  hit  tuition,  ai  wa«,  at 
an  iaterral  or  ntxive  thirty  jears,  my  friend  Thomas  Moore, 
who.  In  his  Life  of  Sheridui,  pays  an  affectionate  tribute  to 
their  common  preceptor.  —  CaoKsa. 

I  This  is  an  odd  coincidence.  A  Sootekrium  who  wishes  to 
learn  a  pure  EngUtk  pronunciation,  employs  one  preceptor 
who  happens  to  be  an  Iritkmam^  and  afterwards  anotker, 
likewise  an  Irukmam  —  and  this  Irish-tauaht  Scot  becomes 
—  and  mainly  by  his  oratory  _  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  English  senate,  and  the  first  subject  In  the  British  em- 
pire. »  CaoKaa. 

>  But  Johnson  seems  to  ba^a  kept  it  alive  by  peraevermg 
sarcasms.  —  Caoaaa. 

*  Why  should  he  have  been  ?  his  goodmeu  had  nothinf 
to  say  to  the  question.  Sheridan's  peniion  was  given  for  his 
literarv  character,  and  Johnson's  following  up  his  attack  on 
his  talenu  by  a  supercilious  acknowledgment  that  he  was 
nevertheless  a  very  good  man,  was  an  additlooai  Insult. 
See  next  pa^e.  n.  4.~CaoKia. 

<  Dr.  Johnson  had  depreciated  the  talents  and  character  of 
Dr.  Swift,  not  merely  in  conversation,  but  in  his  Lives  of 
the  PoeU.  Sheridan,  in  his  Life  of  Swift,  advocated  the 
causa  of  the  de<in,  for  whom  he  had  a  natural  and  hereditary 
veneration ;  and  though  he  observed  on  Johnson's  criticisms 
and  censures  with  a  severity  stiarpened  probably  by  his  per- 
sonal feelings,  he  treated  him  on  all  otlMr  pobta  with 
moderation  and  respect.  —  CaoKia. 

»  See  ttiUi,  p.  ISl.  n.  5. 

■  My  position  has  been  very  well  Illustrated  by  Mr.  Bel- 
iham,  of  Bedford,  in  hit  Kssay  on  Dramatic  Poetry :  -. 

-  i'iie  fusliiuaablc  doctrine  (says  he)  tMth  of  moralists  and 


am  glad  that  Mr.  Sheridan  has  a  pension,  for 
he  is  a  very  good  man.**  Sheridan  could  never 
forgive  this  hasty  contemptuous  expression.  It 
rankled  in  his  mind ;  and  though  I  infonne<l 
him  of  all  that  Johnson  said,  and  that  he  wouM 
be  very  glad  to  meet  him  amicably,  be  posi- 
tively declined  repeated  offers  which  I  niadi', 
and  once  went  off  abruptly  from  a  house  where 
he  and  I  were  engaged  to  dine,  because  he  was 
told  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  be  there.  I  have 
no  sympathetic  feeling  with  such  persevcritiL' 
resentment.'  It  is  painful  when  there  is  a 
breach  between  those  who  have  lived  together 
socially  and  cordially;  and  I  wonder  that  there 
is  not,  in  all  such  cases,  a  mutual  wish  that  it 
should  be  healed.  I  could  perceive  that  Mr. 
Sheridan  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  John- 
son's acknowledging  him  to  be  a  good  man.' 
That  could  not  soothe  his  injured  vanitr.  I 
could  not  but  smile,  at  the  same  time  that  I  wa!< 
offended,  to  observe  Sheridan,  in  the  Life  of 
Swifl,  which  he  afterwards  published,  attempt- 
ing in  the  writhings  of  his  resentment  to  de- 
preciate Johnson,  by  characterising  him  a^  "a 
writer  of  gigantic  fame,  in  these  (Sits  of  little 
men;**  that  very  Johnson  whom  he  onee  ^> 
highly  admired  and  venerated.^ 

This  rupture  with  Sheridan  deprivi-^i 
Johnson  or  one  of  his  most  agreeable  re- 
sources for  amusement  in  his  lonely  evening* : 
for  Sheridan's  well-informed,  animated,  ol  i 
bustling  mind  never  suffered  conversation  v* 
stagnate  ;  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  a  iu<'^' 
agreeable  companion  to  an  intellectual  man. ' 
She  was  sensible,  ingenious,  unassuming,  yi  i 
communicative.  'I  recollect,  with  satisfaetior.. 
many  pleasing  hours  which  I  passed  with  L*  r 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  her  hu;sbani, 
who  was  to  me  a  very  kind  friend.  H<r 
novel,  entitled  '*  Memoirs  of  Miss  Sydn'"' 
Biddulph,"  contuns  an  excellent  moral  whi  •' 
it  inculcates  a  future  state  of  retribution  ' . 
and  what  it  teaches  is  impressed  upon  the 

critics  in  these  timet  la.  that  virtue  and  happlaesi  srr  '  •* 
stant  concomitants  ;  and  it  Is  regarded  aa  a  kind  of  liran  ■' 
impiety  to  maintain  that  rlrtue  should  not  be  rewardis.*  • 
rice  punished.  In  the  last  scene  of  the  last  art  oip«<' 
tragedy.    This  conduct  In  our  modem  poets  is.  howrrt'. 
mjr  opinion,  extremely  Injudieious  ;  for  it  labours  In  t«>t^  " 
Inculcate  a  doctrine  In  Iheorr.  which  erery  oae  ioo«i  t 
falie  in  fact,  rii.  that  virtue  In  real  life  Is  always  pm'  ' ' 
of  happiness ;  and  vice  of  misery.   Thus  Conffrere  c<>ru 
the  tragedy  of  "  The  Mourning  Brida  **  with  the  fuLov .  . 
foolish  couplet :  — 

'  For  blessings  ever  wait  on  TfrtotMU  deads. 
And,  though  a  late,  a  sura  reward  sneoaedi  * 

**  When  a  roan  eminently  vtrtuoua,  a  Brutoa.  a  CaM.  «v 
Socrates,  finally  sinks  under  the  presaura  of  acruinuit' 
misfortune,  we  are  not  only  led  to  entertain  a  niorr  tnd  ■ 
hatred  of  vice,  than  if  he  rose  from  bis  dtftiets,  but  v 
ineviubly  Induced  to  cherish  tba  sublima  Idea  that  a  <i«> 
future  retritMition  will  arrive,  whan  be  shall  rK**'' 
merely  poetical,  but  real  and  substantial  ivulkm.*' '- f  *'  • 
PkilotopAical,  Hisione^  mmd  Utermrjf^  Loadon.  \7i\,^ 
vol.  it  p.  817. 

This  is  well  reasoned  and  wall  exprcaaed.    1  wish.  <nd<- 
that  the  Ingenious  author  had  not  Iboogbt  It  nec«*M" 
Introduce  any  imOmnce  of  **a  man  eminently  virtucn)*  ■ 
be  would  then  have  avoided  mentioning  aiseh  a  niA^  ■ 
Brutus  under  that  description.    Mr.Belaham  Aiu^""* 
his  Rssi^sso  much  reading  and  thinking,  and  |<«^i  ■ 
position,  that  I  regret  his  not  having  been  fortunstf  •  • 
to  be  educated  a  member  of  our  excvlleot  naliun*i  lU* 


mind  bj  a  series  of  as  deep  distress  as  can 
afiect  humanity,  in  the    amiable  and  pious 

I  heroine,  who  goes  to  her  grave  nnrelievea,  but 
re?i;jned,  and  full  of  hope  of  "heaven's 
oiercj.**  Johnson  paid  her  this  high  com- 
pliment upon  it :  "I  know  not,  Madam,  that 
Toa  have  a  ri)2:ht,  upon  moral  principles,  to 
make  jour  readers  suffer  so  mucn.*' 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies  the  actor,  who  then  kept 
a  bookseller's  shop  in  Russell- Street,  Covent 
Garden*,  told  me  that  Johnson  was  ver^ 
maeh  his  friend,  and  came  frequently  to  his 
boiue,  where  he  more  than  once  invited  me  to 
meet  him ;  but  by  some  unlucky  accident  or 
other  he  was  prevented  from  coming  to  us. 

I  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  was  a  man  of  good 
nnderstanding  and  talents,  with  the  advantage 
nf  a  liberal  education.  Though  somewhat 
pompous,  he  was  an  entertaining  companion ; 
iB(i  nis  literary  performances  have  no  incon- 
siderable share  of  merit.  He  was  a  friendlj 
and  very  hospitable  man.  Both  he  and  his 
vife  (who  has  been  celebrated'  for  her 
beauty),  though  upon  the  stage  for  many 
Tears,  maintained  an  uniform  decency  of  cha- 
racter ;  and  Johnson  esteemed  them,  and  lived 
in  IS  easy  an  intimacy  with  them  as  with  any 
familr  which  he  used  to  visit.  Mr.  Davies 
recollected  several  of  Johnson's  remarkable 
'ajings,  and  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  many 
imita^yrs  of  has  voice  and  manner,  while 
n-latin;;  them.  He  increased  my  impatience 
ni'ire  and  more  to  see  the  extraordinary  man 
^hc«e  works  I  highly  valued,  and  whose 
cuorersation  was  reported  to  be  so  peculiarly 
excellent. 

At  last,  on  Monday,  the  16th  of  May,  when 
1  was  sitting  in  Mr.  Davies*s  back  parlour, 
^ter  having  drunk  tea  with  him  and  Mrs. 
Oaviea,  Johnson  unexpectedly  came  into  the 
'hitp'^;  and  Mr.  Davies  having  perceived  him 
through  the  glass-door  in  the  room  in  which 
*e  were  sittmg,  advancing  toward  us,  he 
aonoonced  his  awful  approach  to  me,  somewhat 
^>  the  manner  of  an  actor  in  the  part  of  Ho- 
>«Ti<j,  when  he  addresses  Hamlet  on  the  ap- 
["-artnoe  of  his  fathers  ghost,  ^' Look,  my 
>  -ni,  it  cdmes!**  I  found  that  I  bad  a  very 
[X'rtect  idea  of  Johnson*s  figure,   from  the 


^^-  Had  be  ooC  been  irarsed  in  nonconformltj,  he  probably 

•  ^''4  nnt  hare  been  tainted  with  those  heretiet  (as  1  sio- 
"'  7.  jsd  on  no  alight  investigation,  think  them)  both  in 

'■  cm  and  pollcica,  vhkb,  while  1  read,  I  am  snre,  whh 
<*''iar.  1  eannot  read  wltbont  o<Rn>ce.  —  BoswaiL.    One 

•  Aim  tkat  wHb  cbese  feelings  he  thought  U  worth  while 
*<  «Ln>de,  wbh  to  little  excuse  for  it,  Mr.  Beltham't  very 
^•*«o-plaee  remarks CioK&n. 

No.  4.— The  Terr  place  where  I  was  fortunate  enough 
'  ■»  wcfodoeed  to  the  illustrious  subject  of  this  work,  de- 

•  *>*•  tB  be  perCtealerly  marked.    I  never  pass  by  it  without 
W^  rrtercnce  and  reyret —  Boiwslu 

-  Bj  Churchllt,  in  tlie  Bosclad. 

'  WMi  him  came  mighty  Davies :  on  my  life. 
That  Davfet  has  a  very  prttty  wife. 
HiuamMB  all  over  —  in  plots  famous  grown  — 
He  SBontlu  a  sentmoe  as  curs  mouth  a  bone.*' 


J-  *  tsfcasm  drove,  it  U  said,  (po$t^  April  7.  1778}   poor 
f'»4>  from  the  stage.  —  CaoKca. 


portrait  of  him  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
soon  after  he  had  published  his  Dictionarv,  in 
the  attitude  of  sitting  in  his  easy  chair  in 
deep  meditation ;  which  was  the  first  picture 
his  friend  did  for  him,  which  Sir  Joshua  very 
kindly  presented  to  me,  and  from  which  an 
engravmg  has  been  made  for  this  work.  Mr. 
Davies  mentioned  my  name,  and  respectfully 
introduced  me  to  him.  I  was  much  agitated ; 
and  recollecting  his  prejudice  against  the 
Scotch,  of  which  I  had  heard  much,  I  said  to 
Davies,  **  Don't  tell  where  I  come  from.*'  — 
**From  Scotland,*'  cried  Davies,  roguishly. 
^ Mr.  Johnson,**  said  I,  "I  do  indeed  come 
from  Scotland,  but  I  cannot  help  it.**  I  am 
willing  to  flatter  myself  that  I  meant  this  as 
light  pleasantry  to  soothe  and  conciliate  him, 
atnd  not  as  an  humiliating  abasement  at  the 
expense  of  my  country.  But  however  that 
might  be,  this  speech  was  somewhat  unlucky ;. 
for  with  that  quickness  of  wit  for  which  he 
was  so  remarkable,  he  seized  the  expression 
*'  come  from  Scotland,**  which  I  used  in  the 
sense  of  being  of  that  country ;  and,  as  if  I 
had  said  that  I  had  come  away  from  it,  or  left 
it,  retorted,  ^*  That,  Sir,  I  find,  is  what  a  verv 
great  manv  of  your  countrymen  cannot  help. ' 
This  stroke  stunned  me  a  sood  deal;  and 
when  we  had  sat  down,  I  felt  myself  not  a 
little  embarrassed,  and  apprehensive  of  what 
mi^ht  come  next.  He  then  addressed  himself 
to  Davies :  ^  What  do  you  think  of  Garrick  ? 
He  has  refused  me  an  order  for  the  play  for 
Miss  Williamsy  because  he  knows  the  house  will 
be  full,  and  that  an  order  would  be  worth 
three  shillings.**  Eager  to  take  any  opening  to 
get  into  conversation  with  him,  I  ventured  to 
say,  *^0  Sir,  I  eannot  think  Mr.  Garrick 
would  grudge  such  a  trifle  to  you.**  **  Sir,** 
said  he,  wim  a  stem  look,  ^*I  have  known 
David  Garrick  longer  than  you  have  done : 
and  I  know  no  right  you  have  to  talk  to  me 
on  the  subject.!*  Perhaps  I  deserved  this 
check ;  for  it  was  rather  presumptuous  in  me, 
an  entire  stranger,  to  express  any  doubt  of  the 
justice  of  his  animadversion  upon  his  old 
acquaintance  and  pupil  .^  I  now  felt  myself 
much  mortified,  and  be^n  to  think  that  the 
hope  which  I  had  long  indulged  of  obtaining 


*■  Mr.  Murphy,  in  his  "  Russy  on  the  T.lfe  and  Genius  of 
Dr.  Johnion,"  [first  published  after  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,]  has  givoii  an  account  of  this  meeting  consider- 
ably different  from  mine.  I  am  persuaded  without  any 
consciousness  of  error.  His  meroorv,  at  the  end  of  near 
thirty  years,  has  undoubtedly  deceived  him,  and  he  supposes 
himself  to  have  beea  present  at  a  scene  which  he  has  pro- 
bably heard  Inaccurately  described  by  others.  In  rov  note 
taken  an  the  very  d^y.  in  which  1  am  confident  I  marked  every 
thing  material  that  passed,  no  mention  is  made  of  this  gen- 
tleman ;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  should  not  have  omitted  one 
so  well  known  In  the  literary  world.  It  mav  easily  be 
imagined  that  this  my  first  iaterview  with  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
all  its  circumstances,  made  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind, 
and  would  be  registered  with  peculiar  attention.  — Bucwbll. 

*  Th«t  this  was  a  momentary  sally  against  Garrick  there 
can  be  no  doubt )  for  at  Johnson*s  desire  he  had.  some  years 
before,  given  a  beueflt-night  at  his  theatre  to  this  very  person, 
by  which  she  had  got  two  hundred  pounds.  Johnson,  indeed, 
upon  all  other  occasions,  when  I  was  in  his  company,  praised 
the  very  litieral  charity  of  Garrick.    1  once  mentioned  to 
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his  acquaint<anre  was  blii-sted.  AjuI,  in  truth, 
had  not  my  anlour  been  uncommonly  strong,  ^ 
and  my  resolution  uncommonly  perse verin;jr,  j 
80  rough  a  reception  might  have  deterred  nje 
for  ever  from  making  any  further  attempts. 
Fortunately,  however,  I  remained  up(m  the 
field  not  wholly  discomfited:  and  was  soon 
rewarded  by  hearing  some  of  his  conversation, 
of  which  1  preserved  the  following  short 
minute,  without  marking  the  questions  and 
observations  by  which  it  was  produced. 

"  People,"  he  remarked,  "  may  be  taken  in 
once,  who  im.igine  that  an  author  is  greater  in 
private  life  than  otlier  men.  Uncommon  })arts 
require  uncommon  opportunities  for  their 
exertion.*' 

"  In  barbarous  society,  superiority  of  parts 
is  of  real  consequence.  Great  strength  or 
great  wisdom  is  of  much  value  to  an  indi- 
vidual. But  in  more  polished  times  there  are 
people  to  do  every  thing  for  money  ;  and  then 
there  are  a  number  of  other  superiorities,  such 
as  those  of  birth,  an<l  fortune,  and  rank,  that 
dissipate  men's  attention,  and  leave  no  extra- 
ordinary share  of  respect  Tor  personal  and 
intellectual  superiority.  This  is  wisely  ordered 
by  Providence,  to  preserve  some  equality 
among  mankind." 

•"Sir,  this  book  ('The  Elements  of  Cri- 
ticism;'' whieh  he  had  taken  up)  is  a  pretty 
essay,  and  <lc.>erves  to  be  held  in  so!ne  e.>llma- 
tion,  though  much  of  it  is  cliim<'rl<al." 

Speaking  ot'  one  *  who  witli  nun-e  tlian 
ordinary  boldness  attacked  public  measures 
and  the  royal  family,  he  said,  ''  1  think  he  is 
sat'e  from  the  law,  but  he  is  mi  ainisive 
scoundrel ;  and  instead  of  ajiplyiug  to  my 
Lord  C'hief  Justice  to  punish  iiim,  I  wouM 
send  half  a  dozen  footmen  and  have  him  well 
ducke<l." 

*'  The  notion  of  liberty  amuses  the  people  of 

England,  and  helps  to  keepoifthe  t-j'flium  ritiv. 

AVhen  a  butcher  tells  you  that  his  hrart  hlards 

for   his   coiuitry^   he   has,   in    fact,  no  uneasy 

eenng. 

"  Sheridan  will  not  succeed  at  Hath  with 
his  oratory.  Itidicule  has  none  down  before 
him,  and,  1  doubt,  Derrick  is  his  enemy."  -^ 

"  Derrick  may  do  very  well,  as  long  as  he 
can  outrun  his  character;  but  the  m(»uient  his 
character  gets  up  with  him,  it  is  all  over." 


him,  "  It  h  oh«prv<»d.  Sir.  thit  yon  uttirk  G  irrick  yoiirsi'lf. 
but  u  ill  suff'T  nobody  ••Iso  Id  Mo  it."  Jolin^oii  (siniliiig  i  : 
"  Why,  Sir.rliat  is  true."—  Bo>»\vKr.i.. 

TIk'So  sallies  aro  of  tofi  fn-qu-'iit  rcnirrpiu"*'  to  allow  iis 
to  r«'cHve  Hoswrll's  apnlo^'ctJi-al  as«i«Mtion  that  thry  wore 
momentary  ;  and  too  many  cirniinstanrrs  of  his  conduct 
towards  both  (iarrick  and  Sheridan  r«niind  us  of  Davics's 
admission,  in  his  Life  of  fJarrick,  that  .bdinson  was  but  too 
.susceptible  of  the  fe.dinjr  of  envy.  "I  never,"  In*  sa\s, 
*' knew  any  man  but  one  —  Doctor  .Johnson  — who  h.id  tlie 
honesty  and  courai;»?  to  conle.s  that  he  had  a  tincture  of 
envy  in  him."  ii.  .>id.  ft  in  credit.iMe  to  the  candour 
both  of  Da\ie«  ;oid  .rolmsoii.  that  this  pa'sape  wa^*  read 
by  John<')n  bef<ire  jt5  puhiuation.  See  ai.-io  a  somewhat 
Mrnilar  c'M^f^»^ioll  from  Boiwell  himself,  post,  sub  i7th 
April,  177^.  —  ("RoKFK. 

•  By   Henry   Home,  Lord  Karacs  ;  published  in   I70'2. — 

CituKEK. 


It  is,  however,  but  just  to  record,  that  some 
years  afterwards,  wheii  1  reminded  hiiu  of  this 
sarcasm,  he  said,  "  Well,  but  Derrick  has  nuw 
jxot  a  chanicter  that  he  need  not  run  away  from." 

1  was  highly  j)lea.sed  with  the  cxtraordinarv 
vigour  of  his  conversation,  and  regretted  that 
I  was  drawn  away  from  it  by  an  engagement 
at  another  place.  1  had,  for  a  part  of  the 
evening,  been  left  alone  with  him,  and  had 
ventured  to  mtdwc  an  observation  now  and 
then,  whit'h  he  received  very  civilly :  so  that 
I  was  satisfied  that  though  there  was  a  rouirh- 
ness  in  his  manner,  there  was  no  ill-nature  in 
his  disposition.  Davies  followed  me  to  the 
door,  and  when  I  conqdained  to  him  a  little  of 
the  hard  blows  which  the  great  man  had  given 
me,  he  kindly  took  ujion  him  to  console  me  by 
saying,  ''  Don't  be  uneasy,  I  can  see  he  likes 
you  very  well." 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  called  on  Davie*, 
and  asked  him  if  he  thought  I  might  take  the 
liberty  of  waiting  on  Mr.  Johnson  at  bis 
chambers  in  the  Temple.  He  .said  I  certainly 
might,  and  that  ]\Ir.  Johnson  would  take  it  a^ 
a  compliment.  So  upon  Tuesday  the  24th  of 
May,  after  having  been  enlivened  by  the  witty 
sallies  of  IMessieurs  Thornton*,  Wilkes 
Churchill,  and  Lloyd,  with  whom  I  had  pasiic^l 
the  morning,  I  boldly  repaired  to  Johnson. 
His  chambers  were  on  the  first  floor  of  No.  1. 
Inner  Temple  Lane,  and  I  entered  them  with 
an  impression  given  me  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  BLir 
of  Ediid)urgh,  wdio  had  been  introduced  \o  me 
not  h>nir  before,  and  descrihe<l  his  havin'i 
*Mbund  the  Giant  in  his  den  ;"  an  expression 
which,  when  I  came  to  be  pretty  well  ac- 
(piainted  with  Johnson,  I  repeated  to  hira, 
and  he  was  diverted  at  tliis  picture«]ue  ac- 
count of  himself.  Dr.  lUair-' had  been  prefendnl 
to  him  by  Dr.  James  Fordyce.^  At  this  time 
the  controversy  concerning  the  pieces publi^heil 
by  Mr.  James  Macpherson,  as  translations  o{ 
dssian,  was  at  its  neight.  Johnson  had  ill 
along  denied  their  authenticity ;  and,  wh.it 
was  still  more  provoking  to  their  admirers 
maintained  that  they  had  no  merit  The 
subject  having  been  introduced  hy  Dr. 
Foi'dyce,  Dr.  iJlair,  relying  on  the  internal 
evidence  of  their  antiquity,  asked  Dr.  Johnson 
whether  he  thought  any  man  of  a  modem  aire 
could   have   written   such    poems  ?     Johmon 


-  Mr.  Wilkes,  no  doubt.  B^iswrll  wa?  a  friend  a.T«i,;*^ 
sniiiUly.  an  admirer  of  Wilkes,  and  therefore  trrv  r*^"^ 
perly  ( \N  likes  being  Rlill  alive)  iupprri^scd  ibeaMD*  — 
C'rokfr. 

'  .Mr.  Sheridiin  wan  then  reading  lectures  wpoo  Oratory  tf 

Hath,  where  Derrick  was  Master  of  the  Ccrcmonie* ;  w." 
the  phra>''  ii,  KiNr..  —  H<k\\  ttL. 

^  IV>»\*eII  iiad  a  pa«t«ion  lor  getting  acquainted  with  aJ!  'f"* 
notoneiit'H  of  the  day,  and  these  were  then  rrifnsi'i:  •"*• 

—  (lUiKF.R. 

■^  Dr.  Hujrh  Blair,  the  celebrated  profenior  «nd  mtrn^w 
of  i: dinburv'iJ ;  born  in  I71S,  die«i  in  I«10.  The  l><A't"^  • 
"  Dis!»tr:ati'>M  on  Ossian"  .ippearcd  in  MOti.  —  VIbioht. 

♦i  Dr.  James  lordvce.  «nth»r  of  "  Sermom  to  V"  ^^^ 
Witinen,"  \c.,  w.is  blirn  at  .\berde«n  in  17a).  and  ili^l  *» 
Hath  in  17"Jti WuiouT. 
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replied,  ''Yes,  Sir,  many  men,  many  women, 
flod  manj  children.'*  Johnson,  at  this  time, 
did  not  know  that  Dr.  Blair  had  just  pub- 
lished a  Dissertation,  not  only  defending  their 
aatheottcitjr,  but  seriously  ranking  them  with 
the  poems  of  Homer  and  V  irgil ;  and  when  he 
was  aiWrwards  informed  of  this  circumstance, 
he  expressed  some  displeasure  at  Dr.  Fordyce's 
haring  invested  the  topic,  and  said,  **  1  am 
not  sornrthat  thej  got  thus  mnch  for  their 
pains.  Sir,  it  was  &e  leading  one  to  talk  of 
abookwhoi  the  author  is  concealed  behind 
the  door.** 

He  reoeired  me  rerj  courteously ;  but  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  his  apartment,  and 
ftuniture,  and  morning  dress,  were  sufficiently 
uncouth.  His  brown  suit  of  clothes  looked 
very  rusty ;  he  had  on  a  little  old  shriyeUed 
onpowdered  wig,  which  was  too  small  for  his 
head;  his  shirt-neck  and  knees  of  hb  breeches 
were  loose;  his  black  worsted  stockings  ill 
drawn  up;  and  he  had  a  pair  of  unbuckled 
fhoes  by  way  of  slippers.  But  all  these 
liiTvejily  particularities  were  forgotteu  the 
moment  tnat  he  b^^an  to  talk.  Some  gentle- 
nM*n,  whom  I  do  not  recollect,,  were  sitting 
vith  him ;  and  when  they  went  away,  I  also 
Ti^r,  but  he  said  to  me,  '^\Njiy,  don't  go."  — 
"  Sir,"  said  I,  ^*^I  am  afraid  that  I  intrude  upon 
y^^h  It  is  beneyoient  to  allow  me  to  sit  and 
tt'ar  jon.**  He  seemed  pleased  with  this  com- 
f'limeat,  which  I  sincerely  paid  him,  and 
answered,  **  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  any  man  who 
\WiU  me." — I  haye  preserved  the  following 
•hort  minute  of  what  passed  this  day. 

**  Madness  frequently  discovers  itself  merely 
''7  unnecessary  deviation  from  the  usuid 
luorles  of  the  world.  My  poor  friend  Smart 
*^'mtd  the  disturbance  of  nis  mind  by  falling 
u|)nQ  hia  knee»  and  saying  his  prayers  in  the 
•'H'et,  or  ia  any  other  unusual  place.  Now, 
il'.hougfa,  rationally  speaking,  it  is  greater 
3iadnefls  not  to  pray  at  all,  than  to  pray  as 
^nurt  did,  I  am  afraid  there  are  so  many  who 
'^>  not  pray,  that  their  understanding  is  not 
'•^ed  ia  question.** 

Cooccmin^  this  unfortunate  poet,  Christo- 
'•^"^  Smart,  who  was  confined  in  a  mad- 
'  "Use  \  he  had,  at  another  time,  the  following 
'  'OTersation  with  Dr.  Bumey.  —  BuaNxr. 
"  How  does  poor  Smart  do,  Sir?  is  he  likely 
■  rncower?  JbansoN.  "It  seems  as  if  his 
'  "l  bad  ceased'  to  struggle  with  the  disease ; 
•;-  be  grows  fat  upon  it,  Buehst.  "Perhaps, 
"^r.  tost  may  be  faom  want  of  exercise.** 
•*'  'tiHvosi.  "  No,  Sir ;  he  has  partly  as  mtich 
'  Hrri«  as  he  used  to  have,  for  he  digs  in  the 
.'•'1-n,  Indeed^  before  his  confinement,  he 
'-^i  for  exercise  to  walk  to  the  ale-houso-; 


1:  hM  lr«n  wrmd^rcd  why  Johnson,  who  nbtainni  a  plnce 
"  odMlan  of  Biitteh  PorU  for  Yaldni.  Pomrru*^  WiiUa, 
'  '  R  ackaiorv,  did  aoc  do  m  much  for  bit  fricod  Smart, » 
o-w  pncc  dun  any  of  th«ni.  and  not  lea*  pioua.  Perhaps 
'  «»  dourivd  bf  the  trregularity  of  poor  Smart *«  mind 
*"■  ^'^  ta  eoBiMctloD  with  which  he  prolMbly  thought  that 
-.« ptvNa  pecBM  would  raUier  icaodallse  thma  edify  :  or  there 


but  he  was  carried  back  again.  I  did  not 
'  think  he  ought  to  be  shut  up.  His  infirmities 
were  not  noxious  to  society.  He  insisted  on 
people  praying  with  him ;  and  Td  as  lief  pray 
with  Kit  Smart  as  any  one  else.  Another 
charge  was,  that  he  did  not  love  clean  linen : 
and  I  have  na  passion  for  it.** 

Johnson  continued.  "  Mankind  have  a  great 
aversion  to  intellectual  labour';  but  even 
supposing  knowledge  to  be  easDy  attainable, 
more  people  would  be  oontent  to  be  ignorant 
than  would  take  eyen  a  little  trouble  to  ac- 
quire it.** 

^  The  morality  of  an  action  depends  on  the 
motive  from  which  we  act.  If  I  fling  half  a 
crown,  to  a  beggar  with  intention  to  break  his 
head,,  and  he  picks  it  up  and  buys  victuals 
with  it,  the  physical  effect  is  good ;.  but,  with 
respect  to  me,  the  action  is  very  wrong.  So,, 
religious  exercises,  if  not  performed  with  an. 
intention  to  please  God,  avail  us  nothing..  As 
our  Saviour  says  of  those  who  perform  themi 
from  other  motives,  *  Verily  they  have  their 
reward.* 

"The  Christian  religion  has  very  strong 
evidences.  It,  indeed,  appears  in  some  degree 
strange  to  reason;  but  m  History  we  have 
undoubted  facts,  against  which,  in  reasoning 
d  priorij  we  have  more  arguments  than  we 
have  for  them :  but  then,  testimony  has  great 
weight,  and  casts  the  balance.  I  would  re- 
commend to  every  man  whose  faith  is  yet 
unsettled,  Grotius,.  Dr.  fearson,  and.  Dr.. 
Clarke.** 

Talking  of  Garrick,  he  saidy  "  He  is  the- 
first  ismn  in  the    world  for   sprightly  con- 
versation^** 

Wh?n  J, rose  a  second  time,  he  again  pressed 
me  to  stay^  which  I  did. 

He  told  me,  that  he  generally  went  abroad 
at  four  in-  the  ailemoon,  and  seldom  came 
home  till  •  twq  in  the  morning.  I  took  the 
liberty  to  ask^if  he  did  not  think  it  wrong 
to  live  thus,  a^d  not  make  more  use  of  his 
gl-eat  talents*,  tie  owned  it  was  a  bad  habit. 
On  reviewing, .  «t  the  distance  of  many  years, 
my  journal  of  this  period,  I  wonder  how,  at 
my  fierst  visit,  Ij  ventured  to  talk  to  him  so 
freely,  and  that-  he  bore  it  with  so  much 
indulgence. 

Before  we  partedi  he  wad  so  good  as  to 
premise  to  favour  me  with  bis  company  one 
evening  at  my  lodgings ;  and,  as  I  took  my 
leave,  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  that  I  felt  no  little 
elation  at  having  now  so  happily  established 
an  acquaintance  of  which  I  h^  been  so  long 
ambitious. 

My  readers,  will,.  I  trust,  excuse  me  for 


mi^  hare  been  lome  diSculty  about  the  copyright  of  bilk 
poemt^  as  there  was,  we  know,  about  those  of  Goldsmith. 
See  post,  sub  July  9.  1770.  Smart's  are  lo  be  found,  with 
»  Life,  In  AMtieraon**  PoeU.  Smart  died  in  1770,  mi,  70.  _ 
Choker. 

>  8ee  pa*it  July  90. 176S,  an  opinion  somewhat  diflbEeot.— 
Crokbr. 
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being  thus  minutely  circumstantial,  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Johnson  was  to  me  a  most  valuable  acquisi- 
tion, and  laid  the  foundation  of  whatever 
instruction  and  entertainment  they  may  re- 
ceive from  my  collections  concerning  the  great 
subject  of  the  work  which  they  are  now  pe- 
rusm^. 

I  did  not  visit  him  agun  till  Monday, 
June  Idth,  at  which  time  I  recollect  no  part 
of  his  conversation,  except  that  when  I  told 
him  I  had  been  to  see  Johnson  ride  upon 
three  horses,  he  said,  **Such  a  man.  Sir, 
should  be  encouraged;  for  his  performances 
show  the  extent  of  the  human  powers  in  one 
instance,  and  thus  tend  to  raise  our  opinion 
of  the  faculties  of  man.  He  shows  what  may 
be  attained  by  persevering  application ;  so  thai 
every  man  may  hope,  that  by  giving  as  much 
application,  although  perhaps  he  may  never 
nde  three  horses  at  a  time,  or  dance  upon  a 
wire,  yet  he  may  be  equally  expert  in  what- 
ever profession  he  has  chosen  to  pursue.** ' 

He  again  shook  me  by  the  hand  at  part- 
ing, and  asked  me  why  I  did  not  come  oftener 
t«  him.  Trusting  that  I  was  now  in  his  good 
graces,  I  answered,  that  he  had  not  given  me 
much  encouragement,  and  reminded  him  of 
the  ekeek  I  bad  received  from  him  at  our 
first  interview.  *^  Fob  poh !  **  said  he,  with 
a  complacent  smile,  "  never  mind  these  things. 
Come  to  me  as  often  as  you  can.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you.** 

I  had  learnt  that  his  place  of  frequent 
resort  was'  the  Mitre  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street, 
where  he  loved  to  sit  up  late,  and  I  begged  I 
might  be  allowed  to  pass  an  evening  with  him 
there  soon,  which  he  promised  I  should.  A 
few  days  afterwards  I  met  him  near  Temple 
Bar,  about  one  o*clock  in  the  morning,  and 
asked  if  he  would  then  go  to  the  Mitre. 
"  Sir,**  said  he,  *^  it  is  too  late ;  they  won*t  let 
us  in.  But  ril  go  with  you  another  night  with 
all  my  heart.** 

A  revolution  of  some  importance  in  my 
plan  of  life  had  just  taken  place ;  for  instead 
of  procuring  a  commission  in  the  foot-guards, 
which  was  my  own  inclination,  I  had,  in  com- 
pliance with  my  father's  wishes,  agreed  to 
study  the  law,  and  was  soon  to  set  out  for 
Utrecht,  to  hear  the  lectures  of  an  excellent 
civilian  in  that  University,  and  then  to  pro- 
ceed on  my  travels.  Though  very  desirous 
of  obtaining  Dr.  Johnson's  advice  and  instruc- 
tions on  tl^  mode  of  pursuing  my  studies,  I 
was  at  this  time  so  occupied,  shall  I  call  it  f  or 
so  dissipated,  by  the  amusements  of  London, 

*  **  In  tlM>  7«ar  1769  one  JohiMon,  an  Irbhmao,  pxhfbitM 
many  frau  of  actlTitj  in  hortemanihlp.  and  wai.  It  is  b«- 
lleTed,  the  flrtt  performer,  at  that  time,  in  or  about  London 
He  waa  an  active  clever  fellow  in  hie  way."    Piior'i  Ltfe  of 
Burke,  vol.  L  p.  194.—  Caoftia. 

s  A  row  of  tenemrnti  in  the  Strand,  between  Wyeh  Street 
aad  Temple  Bar,  and  "  so  railed  from  the  butchers'  thamblet 
on  the  south  side."  (Strjrpe,  B.  iv.  p.  UN.)  Butcher  Row 
waa  palled  down  in  IHia,  and  the  present  Pickett  Street 
'  in  ita  stead.  —  P.  Ct'i«i<n.«ioHAM. 


that  our  next  meeting  was  not  till  Saturday, 
June  25th,  when,  ha|^ning  to  dine  at  Clifton's 
eating-house,  in  Butcher  Row*,  I  was  surprised 
to  perceive  Johnson  come  in  and  take  his  seat 
at  another  table.  The  mode  of  dining,  or 
rather  being  fed,  at  such  houses  in  London,  is 
well  known  to  many  to  be  particularly  un- 
social, as  there  is  no  Ordinary,  or  united 
company,  but  each  person  has  his  own  mesi, 
and  IS  under  no  obligation  to  hold  any  inter- 
course with  any  one.  A  liberal  and  full-minded 
man,  however,  who  loves  to  talk,  will  break 
through  this  churlish  and  unsocial  restraint. 
Johnson  and  an  Irish  gentleman  got  into  a 
dispute  concerning  the  cause  of  some  part  of 
mankind  being  black.  *^Whv,  Sir,*  said 
Johnson,  **  it  has  been  acoountea  for  in  three 
ways :  either  by  supposing  that  they  are  the 
posterity  of  Ham,  who  was  cursed ;  or  that 
God  at  first  created  two  kinds  of  men,  one 
black  and  another  white;  or  that  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  the  skin  is  soorehed,  and  so  ' 
acquires  a  sooty  hue.  This  matter  has  been  I 
much  canvassed  among  naturalists,  but  ha<«  | 
never  been  brought  to  Any  certain  issue." 
What  the  Irishman  said  is  totally  obliterated 
firom  my  mind;  but  I  renaember  that  he 
became  very  warm  and  intemperate  in  his 
expressions:  upon  which  Johnson  rose,  and  | 
quietly  walked  away.  When  he  had  retired, 
his  antagonist  took  his  revenge,  as  he  thought, 
by  saying,  "  He  has  a  most  ungainly  figure, 
and  an  alectation  of  pomposity,  unworthy  of 
a  man  of  genius.** 

Johnson  had  not  observed  that  I  was  in  the 
room.  I  followed  liim,  however,  and  he  agreed 
to  meet  me  in  the  evening  at  the  Mitre.  1 
called  on  him,  and  we  went  thither  at  nine. 
We  had  a  good  supper,  and  port  wine,  <*t' 
which  he  then  sometimes  drank  a  bottle.  The 
orthodox  high-church  sound  of  the  Mttbe,  — 
the  figure  and  manner  of  the  celebrated 
SoHJBL  JoHNSOK,  -—  the  extraordinary  power 
and  precision  of  his  oonversation,  and  the 
pride  arising  from  finding  myself  admitt^l  a< 
nis  companion,  produced  a  variety  of  scn^^A- 
lions,  and  a  pleasing  elevation  of  mind,  boyoinl 
what  I  had  ever  before  experienced.  I  find  in 
my  Journal  the  following  minute  of  our  con- 
versation,  which,  though  it  will  ffive  but  a 
very  faint  notion  of  what  passeil,  is,  in  s<^ni>- 
degree,  a  valuable  record ;  and  it  will  be  m- 
rious  in  this  view,  as  showing  how  habitual  t'> 
his  mind  were  some  opinions  which  appear  iu 
his  works. 

"  Colley  Cibber ',  Sir,  waa  by  no  mean*  a 
blockhead :  but  by  arrogating  to  himself  t 


l|MI 


s  Coliejr  Clbher  was  bom  in  1C71.  bore  araa  in  hvoir  «'f 
the  revolution,  and  toon  after  went  on  the  Mace  m  an  ><".•<' 
Ill  160.%  he  appeared  as  a  writer  of  comedle*  with  |[rr«i  a'  I 
decerved  luccesa.    He  quitted  the  ttage  In  17V,  no  i* 
appointed  poet  laureate,  and  died  in  171^7.     Ilia  Meoi'*"*  ■ 
hli  own  Life,  under  the  modett  title  of  an  Apolo|rr.  ••  '   ' 
om\y  a  very  amusing  collection  of  theatrical  ani*rdo(rt    ' 
shows  considerable  power  of  ubaervatkiQ  and  ddincatu*:    • 
charafcter.  —  CaoKia. 
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much,  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  that  degree 
of  estimation  to  which  he  was  entitled.  His 
friends 'gave  out  that  he  intended  his  birth-day 
Odes  sMiuld  be  bad :  but  that  was  not  the 
rajie,  Sir ;  for  he  kept  them  man j  months  by 
him,  and  a  few  years  before  he  died  he  showed 
me  one  of  them,  with  great  solicitude  to  render 
it  as  perfect  as  might  be,  and  I  made  some 
(tnrections,  to  whi<m  he  was  not  very  willing 
to  submit.  I  remember  the  following  couplet 
in  allusion  to  the  King  and  himself:  — 

'  Perch*d  on  the  eagle's  soaring  wing, 
The  lowly  linnet  lores  to  sing.' 

Sir,  he  had  heard  something  of  the  fabulous 
tale  of  the  wren  sittinji^  upon  the  eagle*s  wing, 
and  he  had  applied  it  to  a  linnet.  Gibbers 
familiar  s^le,  howerer^  was  better  than  that 
which  Whitehead  has  assumed.  Grand  non- 
N:n$e  is  insupportable.  Whitehead  is  but  a 
little  man  to  inscribe  verses  to  players.'* ' 

I  did  not  presume  to  controvert  this  censure, 
which  was  tinctured  with  his  prejudice  against 
players;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  a 
(Irainatic  poet  might  with  propriety  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  an  eminent  performer,  as  White- 
oead  has  very  happily  done  in  his  verses  to 
Mr.  Garrick. 

**  Sir,  I  do  not  think  Gray  a  first-rate  poet. 
He  has  not  a  bold  imagination,  nor  much 
<-i>mmand  of  words.  The  obscurity  in  which 
be  has  involved  himself  will  not  persuade  us 
That  be  is  sublime.  His  Elegy  in  a  Churchyard 
li.v  a  happy  selection  of  images  %  but  I  don*t 
like  what  are  called  his  great  things.  His  ode 
which  begins  — 

*  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  King, 
Coafuston  on  thy  banners  wait !  * 

Kl^  been  celebrated  for  its  abruptness,  and 
plunging  into  the  subject  all  at  once.  But 
'ur  h  arts  as  these  have  no  merit,  unless  when 
th^'T  are  original.  We  admire  them  only  once ; 
itiii  this  abruptness  has  nothing  new  in  it. 
WV  have  bad  it  oflcn  before.  Nay,  we  have 
it  in  the  old  song  of  Johnny  Armstrong :  — 

'  I<  ihere  ever  a  man  in  all  Scotland, 
From  the  highest  estate  to  the  lowest  degree,' &c. 

And  then.  Sir, 

*  \n,  there  is  a  man  in  Westmorland, 
And  Johnny  Armstroog  they  do  him  calL' 

TL^re,  now,  you  plunge  at  once  into  the  sub- 
■'1.  You  have  no  previous  narration  to  lead 
}«iu  to  it.  The  two  next  lines  in  that  Ode 
-n?,  I  think,  very  good :  — 


*  T^it  WM  •  wattr  ained.  It  li  to  be  feared,  more  at  Gar- 
'vi  to  vhom  tike  Terie«  were  hiMrlbed)  than  at  Whitehead. 
^1  u>  WUtcbead,  are  anti^  p.  .t6.  n.  2.— .  CaoKsa. 

'  And  mrcly  a  happy  selection  of  tnreuiont.  What  does 
I*  *^tra  want  ?  Aa  to  the  critldim  and  quotationi  which  fol- 
'^  V.  tiwy  mlKht  be  oardonable  In  loose  conversation  ;  but 
'  ^ «(«,  onrarkilj  (or  his  own  reputation,  has  preserved 
'-'-a  la  bis  erlUdani  on  Gray  In  the  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
<'>'T«  in-cau  to  have  been  lome  kind  of  personal  pique 
WtvtfD  Jobaaoo  aad  Graj,  for  Mr.  Norton  Nicholls  (on/ff, 


*  Though  fann'd  by  Conquest's  crimson  wing, 
Thev  mock  the  air  with  idle  state.*  '* ' 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  although  his 
opinion  of  Gray*8  poetry  was  widely  diflferent 
from  mine,  ana,  I  believe,  from  that  of  most 
men  of  taste,  by  whom  it  is  with  justice  highly 
admired,  there  is  certainly  much  absurdity  in 
the  clamour  which  has  been  raised,  as  if  he 
had  been  culpably  injurious  to  the  merit  of 
that  bard,  and  had  been  actuated  by  envv. 
Alas  I  ye  little  short-sighted  critics,  could 
Johnson  be  envious  of  the  talents  of  any  of 
his  contemporaries  ?  ^  That  his  opinion  on 
this  subject  was  what  in  private  and  in  public 
he  uniformly  expressed,  regardless  of  what 
others  might  think,  we  may  wonder,  and 
perhaps  rcCTet ;  but  it  is  shallow  and  unjust 
to  charge  him  with  expressing  what  he  did  not 
think. 

Finding  him  in  a  placid  humour,  and  wishing 
to  avwl  myself  of  the  opportunity  which  I 
fortunately  had  of  consulting  a  sage,  to  hear 
whose  wisdom,  I  conceived,  m  the  ardour  of 
youthful  imagination,  that  men  filled  with  a 
noble  enthusiasm  for  intellectual  improvement 
would  gladly  have  resorted  from  distant  lands, 
I  opened  mv  mind  to  him  ingenuously,  and 

fave  him  a  little  sketch  of  my  life,  to  which 
e  was  pleased  to  listen  with  great  attention. 
I  acknowledged,  that  though  educated  very 
strictly  in  the  principles  of  religion,  I  had  for 
some  time  been  misled  into  a  certain  degree  of 
infidelity;  but  that  I  was  come  now  to  a  better 
way  of  thinking,  and  was  fully  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  revelation,  though  I 
was  not  clear  as  to  every  point  considered  to 
be  orthodox.  Being  at  all  times  a  curious 
examiner  of  the  human  mind,  and  pleased 
with  an  undisguised  display  of  what  had 
passed  in  it,  he  called  to  me  with  warmth, 
*^  Give  me  your  band  ;  I  have  taken  a  liking 
to  you."  He  then  began  to  descant  upon  the 
force  of  testimony,  and  the  little  we  could 
know  of  final  causes ;  so  that  the  objections 
of,  Why  was  it  so  ?  or,  Why  was  it  not  so  ? 
ought  not  to  disturb  us :  aduin*;,  that  he  him- 
self had  at  one  period  been  guilty  of  a  tempo- 
rary neglect  of  religion ;  but  that  it  was  not 
the  result  of  argument,  but  mere  absence  of 
thought. 

Alier  having  given  credit  to  reports  of  his 
bigotry,  I  was  ngrceably  surprised  when  he 
expressed  the  following  very  liberal  sentiment, 
which  has  the  additional  value  of  obviating  an 
objection  to  our  holy  religion,  founded  upon 
the  discordant  tenets  of  Christians  themselves  : 


p.  127.  n.  2)  says,  '*  Gray  disliked  Johnson  and  declined  his 
acquaintance,  though  he  respected  his  understanding,  and 
still  more  his  goodness  of  heart."  —  CauKBR. 

'  My  friend,  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  valuable  comments  on 
Shakspeare,  has  traced  in  that  great  poet  ditjrcta  membra  of 
these  lines —  Bobwbll.  A  piece  of  unnecessary  trouble. 
Gray  had  already  pointed  out  nis  obligation  to  Shakspeare 's 
King  John,  In  his  notes  to  the  poem. .—  P.  Ccnnimgham. 

4  Perhaps  not  of  their  talents,  but  sometimes,  it  may  be 
feared,  of  their  success.    See  ais/#,  p.  133.  n.  4.  —  CaoKea. 
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—  "For  my  part,  Sir,  I  think  all  Christians, 
whether  Papists  or  Protestants,  a^^ree  in  the 
essential  articles,  an<l  that  tlieir  difl'erenees  arc 
trivial,  and  rather  political  than  religious." 

We  talked  of  belief  in  ghosts.  lie  said, 
*'  Sir,  I  make  a  distinction  between  what  a 
man  mav  exi>erience  by  the  mere  strength  of 
his  imagination,  and  what  imagination  cannot 
possibly  produce.  Thus,  suppose  I  should 
think  that  I  saw  a  form,  and  heard  a  voice  cry, 
*  Johnson,  you  arc  a  very  wicked  fellow,  and 
unless  you  repent  you  will  certainly  be 
punished  :  *  my  own  iinworthiness  is  so  deeply 
nnpressed  upon  my  mind,  that  I  might  imafj^ine 
I  thus  saw  and  heard,  and  therefore  I  should 
m)t  believe  that  an  external  conniiunication 
had  been  made  to  me.  liut  if  a  form  should 
appear,  and  a  voice  should  tell  me  that  a  par- 
ticular man  had  died  at  a  particular  place,  and 
a  particular  hour,  a  fact  which  1  had  no  ap- 
prehension of,  nor  any  means  of  knowing,  and 
this  fact,  with  all  its  circumstances,  should 
afterwards  be  unquestionably  proved,  I  should 
in  that  case  be  i)ersuaded  that  I  had  super- 
natural intelligence  imparted  to  n»e." 

Here  it  is  pro|K^r,  once  for  all,  to  give  a 
true  and  fair  statement  of  Johnson's  way  of 
thinking  upon  the  question,  whether  departed 
spirits  are  ever  jiermittcd  to  appear  in  this  I 
world,  or  in  any  way  to  oj)i"rate  upon  human  i 
life.  He  has  been  ignorantly  mi^rcpresentc^l 
as  weakly  cre<lulous  u])on  that  sul)ject;  and 
tlnM-efore,  though  I  feel  an  inclination  to 
ilisdain,  and  treat  with  silent  cont('nq)t,  so 
f<K^li.sh  a  notion  concerning  my  illustrious 
friend,  yet,  as  I  liinl  it  has  gained  ground,  it  is 
necessary  to  refut«»  it.  The  real  fact  then  is, 
that  Johnson  had  a  very  philo>oj)hical  mind, 


'  There  iieedod  no  ap  ilo^y  f.>r  this  ;  "ti*  tho  p'-oiind  of  all 
roasonin;? :  thf  «kl),iti.'aljU'  inu-.stioii  ii  as  to  tho  uuthcntii: 
proof.  —  Crokfr. 

2  \«»  rational  mnn  doubted  that  inquiry  wfuilil  load  to 
dpttTtion  ;  men  otily  wondered,  and  do  *till  ui>nd»'r,  that 
Dr.  .lohtmon  should  *o  far  give  countenance  to  llii>i  llinisy 
iinpn*iition  as  to  think  a  solemn  inquiry  nr-eessary.  —  (^(okkr. 

3  Tlie  account  was  as  lollows:  — **  On  the  ni;:lit  of  tlie  1st 
of  February ,  many  j?i*nt'<*"i*'ii.  eminent  for  their  rank  and 
character,  were,  hy  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aldrich,  of 
Clerkenwell,  assenihled  at  his  house,  fi)r  the  examination  of 
the  noises  supposed  to  b«'  maile  hy  a  departed  spirit.  Inr  the 
det<'ition  of  some  enormous  crime.  —  Ahovit  ti-n  at  ni;:lit  the 
g-'utlemen  met  in  the  chamber  in  which  the  ffirl.  RUp])(>vfd  to 
be  divtnrb»'il  by  a  spirit,  had,  with  proper  caution,  been  put 
to  betl  by  si'veral  ladies.  They  sat  rather  more  than  an  hour, 
and  he.iring  nothiin?.  went  di>\vn  stairs,  when  they  interro- 
gated the  fatlu.T  of  the  girl,  who  denied,  in  tin*  'stron:;i>>t 
ternjs,  any  knowledire  or  belief  of  fraud.  —  Thi-  suopo^ed 
spirit  had  before  putili«'ly  promi-ietl,  by  an  allinnraive  K.nf)ck. 
that  it  wouhl  attend  one  of  the  penlh-njcn  into  tho  vault 
under  the  rhureh  of  St.  Jnhn,  Cl.'rkenwrll.  wht-re  th«»  body 
i-s  dcnosited,  and  give  a  token  of  her  prrv.-inf  ilicri',  liy  a 
kniKK  upon  her  codin  ;  it  was  ther' fore  d«'termin<'il  to  make 
thiii  trial  of  the  exist«Mice  or  veraeity  of  tin*  supposed  spirit. 
—  NNhilt'  they  were  inquiring'  and  delilx-r.itinL',  tley  w.-re 
Mimtuimed  into  tl>e  girls  ehanibor  by  .»^on)i'  ladies  who  wrre 
near  her  bed,  and  win')  h  id  he.ird  knocks  and  .scratches. 
When  the  gentlemen  entered,  the  girl  declared  that  she  felt 
the  spirit  like  a  mouse  u[»ort  her  back,  and  wa.s  required  to 
bold  her  h.\nds  out  of  bed.  l-'rom  lliat  i\\w\  th(»u;.'h  the 
spirit  w.xs  very  solemnly  reijuirwl  to  inanuVst  its  existence  by 
.ipiK-arance.  by  inipr«'s«ion  on  the  hand  or  l»ody  of  any  pre. 
s'-nt,  by  scratches.  knork«,  or  any  other  agency,  no  exidence 
of  any  prett-rnatviral  p(»v»er  was  exhihitetl. —  I'he  spirit  was 
then  very  ^e^iou«iy  advo^ti^el^,  that  the  person  to  whom  the 
promise  was  made  of  »tnking  the  coiljn  was  then  about  to 


and  such  a  rational  respect  for  lestimonr,  as 
to  make  him  submit  his  understanding  to  what 
w.is  authentically  proved,  though  he  could  not 
comprehend  why  it  was  so.'  Being  thus  dis- 
j)osed,  he  was  willing  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  any  relation  of  supernatural  agency,  a 
general  belief  of  which  has  prevailed  in  all 
nations  and  ages.  But  so  far  was  he  fn'iu 
being  the  duj)e  of  implicit  faith,  that  he  ex- 
amined the  matter  with  a  jealous  attention, 
and  no  man  was  more  ready  to  refute  its faW- 
hood  when  he  had  discovered  it.  Churchill, 
in  his  poem  entitled  "The  Ghost,**  availed 
himself  of  the  absurd  credulity  imputed  to 
Johnson,  and  drew  a  caricature  of  him  under 
the  name  of  "  Pomposo,"  representing  him  a-j 
one  of  the  believers  of  the  .story  of  a  ghost  in 
Cock-lane,  which,  in  the  year  1762,  had  gained 
very  general  credit  in  London.  Many  of  my 
readers,  I  am  convincetl,  are  to  this  hour 
under  an  impression  that  Johnson  was  thus 
foolishly  deceived.  It  will  therefore  surprise 
them  a  good  deal  when  they  are  informed  upon 
undoul)ted  authority,  that  Johnson  was  one  of 
those  by  whom  the  imposture  was  detected.* 
The  story  hatl  become  so  popular,  that  he 
thought  it  should  be  investigated ;  and  in  this 
researeli  he  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Doiigla.s  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  groat 
<letceter  of  impostures  ;  who  informs  me,  that 
afler  the  jientlemen  who  went  and  examined 
into  the  evidence  were  satisfied  of  its  fal^itj, 
.Johnson  wrote  in  their  presence  an  account  of 
it,  which  was  published  in  the  newspapers  and 
(ientlenian's  Magazine,  and  undeceived  the 
world.-^ 

Our  conversation  proceeded.     "Sir,**  said 
he,   ''  I  am  a  friend  to  subordination,  as  nio>l 


visit  the  vault,  and  that  the  performance  of  th«  froroif 
w.is  tiieii  claim-d.  The  company  at  one  o'clock  went  into 
the  church,  and  the  ptntleman  to  whom  the  pronii«e  wa* 
made  went  with  another  into  the  vault.  The  spirit  wa* 
solemnly  re<juir«*<l  to  perfctrm  its  promise,  bat  ndhinij  mor? 
tlian  silence  ensued:  the  person  Buppoied  to  be  acniwd  by 
the  spirit  then  went  down  with  several  others,  but  oorffrrt 
was  perceived.  Upon  their  return  they  examined  the  pirt- 
but  could  draw  no  confesiAion  from  her.  Between  two  ar.J 
three  she  (leslred  and  was  permitted  to  go  home  with  bcf 
tath«»r.  It  i«,  tin  rt'lore,  the  opinion  of  the  whole  ajp^irW'. 
that  the  child  has  some  art  of  makinf^  or  counferfi  it;n,;  a 
]iarti<ular  noise,  and  that  there  is  no  agcucy  of  any  higher 
c  oise."  — Boswj.i.L. 

Hawkins  tells  u«  that  "Mr.  Saunders  Welch,  Johnpoti'i 
intiniatH  triend,  would  have  dis^uadeii  him  from  hl»  purpow 
of  viKirinp  the  place,  urging  that  Jt  would  expo»«»  him  to 
ri  ii(  iile  ;  t)ut  all  his  arKuinents  had  no  effivl.  What  Mr. 
\Vi  Ich  for<'lold  was  verifietl ;  he  was  censured  for  hii  cr*- 
dulitv,  his  wi>dom  was  arraigned,  and  his  reliifloiii  of inioni 
rcsolv.d  into  su(>erstition.  Nor  was  this  all:  that  fafetr.'m 
>:<'iitl«'uian,  Foole,  who  had  ajsiimeti  the  name  of  the  iiK»l«ni 
.Aristophanes,  and  at  hi*  theatre  had  long  entertained  tke 
to-.vn  with  caricatures  of  li\iuK  (lerAonn,  tboufrht  that  at  iki* 
time  a  drama,  in  which  himself  should  represent  Johiwon. 
and  in  hi»i  mi'-n,  hi*  garb,  and  his  specrh,  should  di«pU>  *JI 
h\s  comic  power*,  would  yield  him  a  golden  harvest.  John- 
son was  apprised  of  his  intention;  and  gave  Mr.  Foot?  to 
understand,  that  the  licence  under  whrch  he  was  penritt«l 
to  entertain  the  town  woultl  not  justify  the  lilji^rtle*  b*  w*» 
;»eciuti)mcd  to  take  with  private  character*,  and  that  if  ^ 
p<'r<isli  (I  in  hi*  de<i>»n.  he  would,  by  a  severe  chasa*cOT^ 
of  hi'*  representative  on  the  stajre,  an<t  In  the  face  of  (f>^ 
u  hoi.'  audiencf,  convince  the  world,  that,  whatever  wer»  h;» 
iniirmitie^.or  even  hi*  foibles,  they  should  not  be  mad'*  t^*" 
sport  of  the  public,  or  the  means  of  pain  to  any  one  of  bn 
l)rofes>ion.  I'oote.upon  this  intimation. had dlscr^lfloeo*'"?'' 
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conduciye  to  the  happiness  of  society.  There 
ft  A  reciprocal  pleasure  in  goveming  and  being 
governwl." 

**  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  one  of  the  first  men  we 

now  have  as  an  author,  and  he  is  a  Terj  worth y 

mao  too.    He  has  been  loose  in  his  principles, 

but  he  is  coming  ri^ht." 

I  mentioned  M^et*s  tragedy  of  "Elvira," 

>  which  had  been  acted  the  preceding  winter  at 

'  Dnuy-lane,  and  that  the  Hon.  Andrew  Erskine*, 

I  Mr.   Dempster  *,    and    myself,    had   joined 

in  writing    a   pamjihlet,    entitled    "  Critical 

I  Stncturev  against  it ' ;  that  the  mildness  of 

I  Dempster*s  disposition  had,  however,  relented ; 

and  he  had  candidly  said,  ^  We  have  hardly  a 

,  ri<;bt  to  abuse  this  tragedy ;  for,  bad  as  it  is, 

I  how  vain  should  either  of  us  be  to  write  one 

DOC  near  so  ^ood ! "  Johnson.  "  Why  no,  Sir ; 

this  is  not  just  reasoning.    You  may  abuse  a 

t  tmgedy,  though  you  cannot  write  one.     You 

msT  scold  a  carpenter  who  has  made  vou  a  bad 

tkhle,  though  you  cannot  make  a  table.    It  is 

,  Dut  TOUT  trade  to  make  tables." 

When  I  talked  to  him  of  the  paternal  estate 

'  to  which  I  was  heir,  he  said,  "  Sur,  let  me  tell 

you,  that  to  be  a  Scotch  landlord,  where  you 

'  hsre  a  number  of  families  dependent  upon 

1  )\y%  and  attached  to  you,  is,  perhaps,  as  high 

i  fitoation  as  humanity  can  arrive  at.     A 

,  n>«»rchant  upon  the  'Change  of  London,  with 

a  hundred   thousand  pounds,  is  nothing ;  an 

J  Lngiish  Duke,  with  an  immense  fortune,  is 

'  oothinff:    he  has   no  tenants  who    consider 

tli'^mseives  as  under  his  patriarchal  care,  and 

who  will  follow  him  to  the  field  upon  an  emer- 

p'ncv." 

His  notion  of  the  dignity  of  a  Scotch  land- 
lord had  been  formed  upon  what  he  had  heard 
"f  the  Highland  chiefs ;  for  it  is  long  since  a 
biwland  mndlord  has  been  so  curtailed  in  his 
:'-u(lal  authority,  that  he  has  little  more  in- 
jiii'.'Dce  over  his  tenants  than  an  English  land- 
luM ;  And  of  late  years  most  of  the  Highland 
'iiiefs  have  destroyed,  by  means  too  well 
kitfjwn,  the  princely  power  which  they  once 
onjrived,* 

ife  proceeded:  —  "Your  ^oing  abroad, 
Nr«  and  breaking  off*  idle  habits,  may  be  of 
jr^At  importance  to  you.  I  would  go  where 
there  are  courts  and  learned  men.  Inere  is  a 
7'vhI  deal  of  Spain  that  has  not  been  peram- 
i'ulated.     I  would  have  you  go  thither.     A 


'  >  ^^iA  frmn  hi»  porpote.    Jobntoo  entortninea  no  retenU 
"  *  t  •«Bia«c  hln,  and  UM*]r  were  ever  after  friend*."  — . 

<  «>&««. 

*  Third  eoD  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Kellle,  bom  in  1739.  died 
•7U.  Hr  pabttshed  hi  17S3  tome  letters  and  poems  addrewed 
'•  Mr.  IkMvell.  —  Ckokbii. 

*  G«<o^  Deapfter,  of  Dannichen,  secretanr  to  the  Order 
''  t*ie  TbUtle,  and  long  M.  P.  for  the  Fife  district  of 
'"^ivfbf.  He  wai  a  man  of  talents  and  rerj  aKrerable 
"^vamtt,  Baroa  mentions  him  more  than  once  wlib  eulo^^. 
Vr  DempMer  rctfrvd  from  parliament  In  1790,  and  died  in 

■>ti  is  his  MSlh  jear.  —  CaoKta. 

*  The  CrHkal  Reriev,  hi  which  Mallet  himself  sometimes 
«rnf.  chancterited  this  pamphlet  a*  "  the  crude  efforts  of 
"J^J.  pftiiUncc.and  self-concoit.**    There  tieing  thus'three 


man  of  inferior  talents  to  yours  may  furnish 
us  with  useful  observations  upon  that  country.** 
His  supposing  me,  at  that  period  of  life, 
capable  of  writing  an  account  of  my  travels 
that  would  deserve  to  be  read,  elated  me  not 
a  little. 

I  appeal  to  every  impartial  reader  whether 
this  faithful  detail  of  his  frankness,  com- 
placency, and  kindness  to  a  young  man,  a 
stranger,  and  a  Scotchman,  does  not  refute 
the  ux^just  opinion  of  the  harshness  of  his 
general  demeanour.  His  occasional  reproofs 
of  folly,  impudence,  or  impiety,  and  even  the 
sudden  saUies  of  his  constitutional  irritability 
of  temper,  which  have  been  preserved  for  the 
poignancy  of  their  wit,  have  produced  that 
opinion  among  those  who  have  not  considered 
that  such  instances,  though  collected  by  Mrs. 
Piozzi  into  a  small  volume  ^  and  read  over  in 
a  few  hours,  were,  in  fact,  scattered  through  a 
long  series  of  years  :  years,  in  which  his  time 
was  chiefly  spent  in  instructing  and  delighting 
mankind  by  nis  writings  and  conversation,  in 
acts  of  piety  to  God,  and  good-will  to  men. 

I  complained  to  him  that  I  had  not  yet 
acquired  much  knowledge,  and  asked  his 
advice  as  to  my  studies.  He  said,  *^Don*t 
talk  of  study  now.  I  will  give  you  a  plan ; 
but  it  will  require  some  time  to  consider  of 
it."  "  It  is  very  good  in  you,"  I  replied,  "  to 
allow  me  to  be  with  you  thus.  Had  it  been 
foretold  to  me  some  years  ago  that  I  should 
pass  an  evening  with  the  author  of  the 
Rambler,  how  should  I  have  exulted  I  "  What 
I  then  expressed,  was  sincerely  from  the  heart. 
He  was  satisfied  that  it  was,  and  cordially 
answered,  *^Sir,  I  am  glad  we  have  met.  I 
hope  we  shall  pass  many  evenings,  and  mom* 
ings  too,  together."  We  finished  a  couple  of 
bottles  of  port,  and  sat  till  between  one  and 
two  in  the  morning. 

He  wrote  this  year  in  the  Critical  Review 
the  account  of  "  Telcmachus,  a  Mask,"  by  the 
Rev.  George  Graham,  of  Eton  College.^  The 
subject  of  this  beautiful  poem  was  particularly 
interesting  to  Johnson,  who  had  much  ex- 
perience of  "  the  conflict  of  opposite  prin- 
ciples," which  he  describes  as  **  tne  contention 
between  pleasure  and  virtue;  a  struggle  which 
will  always  be  continued  while  the  present 
system  of  nature  shall  subsist ;  nor  can  his- 
tory or  poetry  exhibit  more  than  pleasure 


epithets,  we.  the  three  authors,  had  a  humorous  contention 
how  each  should  be  appropriated Boswell. 

<  Boswell  alJudi'i.  prindpally  at  least,  to  the  substitution 
of  sheep  farming  for  the  old  black-cattle  aystem  in  the  High- 
lands and  island!  of  Scotland,  in  consequpiice  of  which,  fewer 
h«ndi  iK-ing  required  on  the  chiefs'  estates,  a  large  portion  of 
their  clansmen  were  driven  into  exile  in  America.  We  shall 
hear  more  of  these  affairs  in  the  course  of  the  Hebrldean 
Journal,  poit.  —  Lockhart. 

^  Mr.  Boswell  here,  and  elsewhere,  hints  blame  against 
Mrs.  Pioszi  for  repeating  Johnson's  conversational  asperities. 
Anf  one  who  examines  the  two  works  will  And  that  Boswell 
relates  ten  times  as  many  as  the  lady.  No  one  would  honestly 
relate  Johnson's  conver»ation  witiiout  giving  such  sallies.  — 

CnOKBH. 

«>  Set-  post,  l«<th  Feb.  1777.  —  C. 
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triumphing  over  virtue,  and  virtue  subjugating 
pleasure." 

As  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith  will  frequently 
appear  in  this  narrative,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
make  my  readers  in  some  degree  acquainted 
with  his  singular  character.  He  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  a  contemporary  with  Mr. 
Buricc,  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  did 
not  thengive  much  promise  of  fiiture  cele- 
brity.* Efe,  however,  observed  to  Mr.Malone, 
that  *^  though  he  made  no  great  figure  in  ma- 
thematics, which  was  a  study  in  much  repute 
there,  he  could  turn  an  Ode  of  Horace  into 
English  better  than  any  of  them."  He  after- 
wards studied  physic  at  Edinburgh,  and  upon 
the  continent  ^ ;  and,  I  have  been  informed, 
was  enabled  to  pursue  his  travels  on  foot, 
partly  by  demandmg  at  Universities  to  enter 
the  lists  as  a  disputant,  by  which,  according  to 
the  custom  of  many  of  them,  he  was  entitled 
to  the  premium  of  a  crown,  when,  luckily  for 
him,  his  challenge  was  not  accepted ;  so  that, 
as  I  once  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  disputed 
his  passage  through  Europe.  He  then  came 
to  England,  and  was  employed  successively  in 
the  capacities  of  an  usher  to  an  academy,  a 
corrector  of  the  press,  a  reviewer,  and  a 
writer  for  a  newspaper.'  He  had  sagacity 
enough  to  cultivate  assiduously  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Johnson,  and  his  faculties  were 
gradually  enlarged  by  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  model.  To  me  and  many  otners  it  ap- 
peared that  he  studiously  copied  the  manner  of 
Johnson,  though,  indeed,  upon  a  smaller  scale. 
At  this  time  I  think  he  had  published  no- 
thing with  his  name,  though  it  was  pretty  gene- 
rally known  that  one  Dr.  Gokbmith  was  the 
author  of  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  present  State 
of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,"  and  of  "  The 
Citizen  of  the   World,"    a  series  of  letters 


I  Goldimith  got  a  premium  at  a  Chriilmas  examination  in 
Trinity  Collpirc,  Dublin,  which  I  have  teen.  —  Kk.AitNBY. 
The  ChrtMtmtu  premimm  li  the  most  honourable,  betni;  the 
fir»t  of  the  academic  year:  at  the  other  three  exaini nations, 
the  one  who  has  already  had  a  premium  can  onlv  have  a 
crrt(ficate  that  he  had  been  the  best  answerer.  —  MAix>Ne. 
Dr.  Kearney  must  have  l>cen  under  some  misconception  ;  as 
it  seems  certain  that  Oliver  Goldsmith  never  obtained  anff 
premium Crokkr. 

3  With  no  great  success,  it  seemi,  from  his  being  in  1756 
rejected  bv  the  Colleire  of  Surgeons,  as  not  qualified  for  an 
Hospital  Mate.    Prior's  Lt/g,  11.  2H2  —  Crokkr. 

*  The  sl«»ry  of  George  Primrose  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
contains  many  circumstances  of  his  own  personal  history.  — 
Crokrr.  |M46. 

4  He  had  also  published  In  I7-')9,  "  The  Bee ;  being  Essays 
Ot)  the  xnntt  Interesting  Subjects."  —  Malonk. 

s  S<fe  his  Kpitaph  in  Westminster  AbtK-y,  writUn  bj  Dr. 
Johnson Bos  well. 

<  In  Allusion  to  this,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole.  who  admired 
his  writings,  said  ho  was  *^  an  Inspired  idiot ;"  and  Garrick 
described  him  ai  one 

-^—  **  for  shortness  rallM  Noll. 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talk'd  like  poor  Poll.*' 

Sir  Joshua  Reynoldf  mentioned  to  me,  that  be  fVequentIr 
heard  Goldsmith  talk  warmly  of  the  pleasure  of  being  liked, 
and  observe  how  hard  It  would  be  if  literarr  excellence 
should  preclude  a  man  from  that  satisfartlon,  which  he  per- 
ceU'ed  it  often  did,  from  the  envy  which  attended  it ;  and 
therefore  Sir  Joshua  was  convinced  that  he  was  intentionally 
more  absurd.  In  order  to  lessen  himself  in  social  Inten-ourse, 
trusting  that  his  character  would  be  sufllrlenily  supporteil  by 
bli  JMoa.    If  H  indeed  wai  bis  Intention  to  appear  absurd 


supposed  to  be  written  from  London  by  a 
Chinese/    No  man  had  the  art  of  displaying 
with  more  advantaf^e,  as  a  writer,  whateyer 
literary  acquisitions  he  made.     ^  Nihil  quod 
tetigit  turn  omamt^  ^    His  mind  resembled  a 
fertile,  but  thin  soiL    There  was  a  quick,  but 
not  a  strong  vegetation,  of  whatever  chanced 
to  be  thrown  upon  it.    No  deep  root  could  be 
struck.    The  otik.  of  the  forest  did  not  grow 
there ;    but  the  elegant  shrubbery  and  the 
fragrant  parterre  appeared  in  gay  succession. 
It  has  been  generally  circulated  and  believed 
that  he  was  a  mere  fool  in  conversation  *;  but, 
in  truth,  this  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
He  had,  no  doubt,  a  more  than  common  share 
of  that  hurry  of  ideas  which  we  often  find  in 
his  countrymen,  and  which  sometimes  produces 
a   laughable  confusion  in  expressing   them. 
He  was  very  much  what  the  French  call  101 
etaurdi ;  and  from  vanity  and  an  eager  desire 
of  being  conspicuous  wherever  he  was,   he 
frequently  talked    carelessly  without  know* 
ledge  of  the  subject,  or  even  without  thought. 
His  person  was  short,  his  countenance  coarse 
and  vulgar,  his  deportment  that  of  a  scholar 
awkwanlly    affecting    the     easy    gentleman. 
Those  who  were  in  any  way  distinguished, 
excited  envy  in  him  to  so  ridiculous  an  excess, 
that  the  instances  of  it  are  hardly  credible. 
When    accompanying    two    beautiful   youn<^ 
ladies  '^  with  their  mother  on  a  tour  in  Frmnce, 
he  was  seriously  angry  that  more  attention 
was  paid  to  them  than  to  him ;  and  once,  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  Fantoccim  in  London, 
when  those  who  sat  next  him  observed  with 
what  dexterity  a  puppet  was  made  to  toss  a 
pike,  he  could  not  bear  that  it  should  have 
such  praise,  and  exclaimed  with  some  warmth, 
"  Pshaw !  I  can  do  it  better  myself."  ' 
He,  I  am  afraid,  had  no  settled  system  of 


in  company,  he  was  often  very  successful.  But,  with  dop 
deference  to  Sir  Joshua's  Ingenuity,  I  think  the  coi^ccture 
ton  rpfiiied.  —  BoswsLL. 

'  Miss  Hnmecks,  one  of  whom  Is  now  married  to  Hmry 
Bunbury.  Esq..  and  the  other  to  Colonel  Cwyn.  —  Boewvu.. 
Mrs.  Gwyn  survived  to  favour  mv  first  edition  with  aooBe 
communications,  and  died  In  1840,  within  a  few  daya  of 
having  completed  her  88(h  year.  Mr.  Prior,  with  his  uaual 
good-natured  anxiety  to  whitewash  Goldsmith,  tells  ua  ih<u 
he  has  the  authority  of  one  of  the  ladies  (no  doulA  Mr*. 
Gwyn)  for  saying  that  Goldsmith's  alleged  Jealouay  of 
the  attention  paid  to  them  was  a  mere  pleasantry.  I  c«i- 
not,  however,  think  that  he  makes  out  his  rase.  The 
fart  of  Goldsmith's  bavliig  made  the  absurd  complaint  la  ad'- 
mitted  —but,  savs  Mr.  Prior's  informant,  "  it  «Asln  merw 

rtlayfulness,  and  i  was  shocked  many  years  afterwards  to  see 
t  in  print,  as  a  proof  of  his  envious  diipositton."  Tne> 
good-natured  construction  which  the  kind  old  lady  waa 
willing,  after  a  lapse  of  above  sixty  years,  to  put  on  Goid- 
smith's  behaviour,  she  did  not  express  In  her  previous  con- 
rauniratlon  with  me,  though  it  had  afforded  so  obvtocu  an 
opportunity  of  correcting  tne  alleged  injustice;  and  after  ail, 
it  can  be  onir  matter  of  opinion  whether  the  raxatioa  ao  m^ 
riously  exhibited  by  Goldsmith  was  real  or  asaamed :  and 
the  lady  went  on,  according  to  Mr.  Prior,  to  itite  an. 
other  circumstance,  which  proves  Goldsmith's  abmird  tantty 
almost  as  strongly  as  the  fact  which  she  extenuales.  "  ti/ 
Porn,"  said  she,  ^'  he  aotm  grew  tired,  the  erMritp  ^f  At* 
name  mot  ensurimg  him  that  atteutiom/rom  its  lifrmrf  rfrrfse 
vAkA  tkt  affpiause  he  r retired  at  kome  indmced  hum  9»eM- 
pectr    Prior' t  Life,  W  201.  —  CaoKia,  liMS. 

'  lie  went  home  with  Mr.  Burke  to  supper  ;  and  broke  hi* 
ihin  by  attempting  to  exhibit  to  the  company  how  murli 
better  he  could  Jump  over  a  Kick  than  the  puppwl*.  .-. 
DoewBLL 
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inj  tort,  »D  tbftt  his  conduct  must  not  be 
ftrictlf  Krutioiied;  bnt  hb  affections  were 
iK'uI  md  generouR,  snd  when  he  had  money 
be  gBTe  it  awaj  TBry  liberallj.  His  desire  of 
imiginarr  consequence  predominated  over  his 
irleDiion  to  truth.  When  be  begui  to  rise 
ioiQ  oolice  he  said  he  had  a  brother  who  was 
;  Dvajiof  Dorham';  a  fiction  so  easily  detected, 
tKjt  it  is  wonderful  how  he  should  have  been 
HI  mcoDsidente  as  to  hazard  it.  He  boasted 
to  me  at  this  time  of  the  power  of  bis  pen  in 
(ODimiailiDg  money,  wbica  I  believe  was  true 
in  a  certain  degree,  though  in  the  instance  he 
pie  he  was  by  do  means  correct.  He  told 
me  that  be  had  sold  a  novel  for  four  hundred 

Ewnds.    This  was  his  "Vicar  of  Wakefield." 
ui  Johnson  informed  me,  that  he  ha<l  made 
ilie  bargain  for  Goldsmith,  and  the  price  was 
''i I tj  pounds,     "^d.  Sir,"  said  he,  "a  sufG- 
■  ■■icDt  price  too,  when  it  was  sold ;  for  then  (he 
;  fuue  of  Goldsioith  had  not  been  elevated,  as 
it  afterwards  was,  by  his 'Traveller;'  and  the 
1-<)k!eUer  had  such  faint  hopes  of  profit  by 
'  lii*  barmiin,  that  he  kept  the  manuscript  bv 
I  him  a  lon«  time,  and  aid  not  publish  it  till 
iti^  the  'TraTeller'  had  appeared,     Tbeji,  to 
Ijv  sure,    it    was    accideotally    worth    more 


Mrs.  Piozzi'  and  Sir  John  Hawkins '  have 
strangely  mis-stated  the  history  of  Goldsmith's 
situation  and  Johnson's  friendly  interference, 
wben  this  novel  was  sold.  I  shall  give  it 
authentically  irom  Johnson's  own  exact  nar- 

"  I  received  one  morning  a  messnge  from 
poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  dialreas. 


begffing  tbat  I 
possible.  I  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promiBuil 
to  come  to  him  directly.  I  accordioglv  went 
as  soot)  as  1  was  dressed,  and  found  tbat  his 
landlady  had  arrested  him  for  his  rent,  at 
which  be  was  in  a  violent  [uissian.  I  perceived 
that  he  bad  already  changed  mj  guinea,  and 
had  got  a  botlJc  of  Madeira  and  a  glass  before 
him.  I  put  the  cork  into  the  bottle,  desired  he 
would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  of 
the  means  by  which  he  might  be  extricated. 
He  then  told  me  that  he  hail  a  novel  ready  for 
the  press,  which  be  produced  to  me.  I  looked 
into  it,  and  saw  its  merit ;  told  the  landlady  I 
should  soon  return  ;  and,  having  gone  to  a 
bookseller,  sold  it  for  sixty  pounds.  I  brought 
Goldsmith  the  money,  and  he  discharged  his 
rent,  not  without  rating  his  landlady  in  a  high 
tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill."  * 


Tirvy.  ihould  uj  IhiC  Havklni 


iL     ?S!^    pr   liiK  Ooldimllh.  hU  near  Klalion,  ■!■      HawHumjH  L(ft,  n  IW,).  li  merely  Ihil,  under  1  piaillig 

ficJEUt  toiuiUr^  tlM  ctur^  of  a  UraH^e  mu-iiaUmtHl.— 

GDldimtlh  vi«  tmall  of  itatars.  and  of  mun  aipfcL. 
I  Heynoliti  W'  that  thegFAlett  Irliunpfa  of  her  liralher^a 

imith,lHjteveathUpatralli«ein*inaBiiaiidTuturr  tlahklna 
ami  ulhar  wrilert  Icll  a  Tadirtj  of  anKdotei  oi  Cialdamiiha 
i.»»..rf^..«  -..J  .v...^!*-   atiich   bfi  laat  blcigraphtr.  Mr. 

paitlalllT.  dilpOKd  ta  quntlim  ; 

1  of  ulilcb  chm  can  )»,  1  Ihlnk. 


I  to  ipeak  i  but,  after  a  good  deal  of  pr««iiiK.  uid. 
a  waa  raally  utiaiuvd  to  Lt^ep  up  an  Inltiuarir  with 
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vernment  in  Its  dififerent  departments;  a  grazier, 
as  a  vast  market  for  cattle ;  a  mercantile  man, 
as  a  place  where  a  prodigious  deal  of  business 
is  done  upon  'Change ;  a  dramatic  enthusiast, 
as  the  grand  scene  of  theatrical  entertain- 
ments ;  a  man  of  pleasure,  as  an  assemblage  of 
taverns,  and  the  great  emporium  for  ladies  of 
easy  virtue.  But  the  intellectual  man  is  struck 
with  it,  as  comprehending  the  whole  of  human 
life  in  all  its  variety,  the  contemplation  of 
which  is  inexhaustible. 

[JOHNSON  TO  MISS  PORTER. 

"  July  5. 1768. 

"Mt  dearest  Dbau, —  I  Am  extremely  glad 
that  so  much  prudence  and  virtue  as  yours  is  at 
last  awarded  with  so  large  a  fortune  S  and  doubt 
not  but  that  the  excellence  which  you  have  shewn 
in  circumstances  of  difficulty  will  continue  the  same 
in  the  convenience  of  wealth. 

*'  I  have  not  written  to  you  sooner,  having  no- 
thing to  say,  which  you  would  not  easily  suppose — 
nothing  but  that  I  love  you  and  wish  you  happy  ; 
of  which  you  may  be  always  assured,  whether  I 
write  or  not. 

**  I  have  had  an  inflammation  in  my  eyes ;  but 
it  is  much  better,  and  will  be,  I  hope,  soon  quite 
well. 

**  Be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  whether  you 
design  to  stay  at  Lichfield  this  summer  ;  if  you 
do,  1  purpose  to  come  down.  I  shall  bring  Frank 
with  me;  so  that  Kitty  must  contrive  to  make 
two  beds,  or  get  a  servant's  bed  at  the  Three 
Crowns,  which  may  be  as  well.  As  I  suppose  she 
may  want  sheets,  and  table  linen,  and  such  things, 
I  have  sent  ten  pounds,  which  she  may  lay  out  in 
conveniences.  I  will  pay  her  for  our  board  what 
you  think  proper ;  I  think  a  guinea  a  week  for  me 
and  the  boy. 

**  Be  pleased  to  give  my  love  to  Kitty. —  I  am, 
my  dearest  love,  your  most  humble  servant, 
—  PtarMom  MSS.  **  Sam.  Johnson.**] 

On  Wednesday,  July  6.,  he  was  engaged  to 
sup  with  me  at  my  lodgings  in  Downing-street, 
Westminster.  But  on  the  preceding  night  my 
landlord  having  behaved  very  rudely  to  me 
and  some  company  who  were  with  me,  I  had 
resolved  not  to  remain  another  night  in  his 
house.  I  was  exceedingly  uneasy  at  the 
awkward  appearance  1  supposed  I  should  make 
to  Johnson  and  the  other  gentlemen  whom  I 
had  invited,  not  being  abl^  to  receive  them  at 
home,  and  being  obliged  to  order  supper  at  the 
Mitre.  I  went  to  Johnson  in  the  morning, 
and  talked  of  it  as  of  a  serious  distress.  He 
laughed,  and  said,  **  Consider,  Sir,  how  insignifi- 


1  MUi  Porter  hsd  Jtut  recHved  a  leffMT  of  ten  thousand 
poiin>U.  by  tliM  di««tli  of  hrr  brother. —  Chokbr. 

s  Certainly  not ;  you  mutt  use  them  according  to  the  con- 
tract, exprr«ft*Hl  or  implied,  under  whk-h  you  have  hired 
them.  If  a  Umtlord  breaki  hli  part  of  the  contract,  the  Uw 
will  relieve  the  other  party ;  but  the  latter  is  not  at  lik>crty  to 
take  such  violent  aud  Illegal  atept  as  Johnson  suggests. — 
Cbokkr. 

s  Iiaac  Ambrose  Ecdes,  Rsq..  of  Cronrue.  fn  the  county  of 
Wickluw.  whom  I  have  heard  ulk  of  thU  supper.  He  was  of 
a  hlerary  turn,  and  published  one  or  two  pUys  ofShakspeare, 
with  notes.— CaoKikE. 


cant  this  will  appear  a  twelvemonth  hence/* 
Were  this  consideration  to  be  applied  to  mo^t 
of  the  little  vexatious  incidents  of  life,  bv 
which  our  quiet  is  too  often  disturbed,  it  would 
prevent  many  painful  sensations.  I  have  tricnl 
it  frequently  with  good  effect.  "There  i:* 
nothing,"  continued  he,  "  in  this  mighty  mis- 
fortune ;  nay,  we  shall  be  better  at  the  Mitre/' 
I  told  him  that  I  had  been  at  Sir  John 
Fielding*s  office,  complaining  of  my  landloni, 
and  had  been  informed  that,  though  I  Lad 
taken  my  lodg^ings  for  a  year,  I  might,  \i]mi 
proof  of  his  bad  behaviour,  quit  them  whiii  I 
pleased,  without  being  under  an  obligation  td 
pay  rent  for  any  longer  time  than  while  1 
possessed  them.  The  fertility  of  Johni^nn's 
mind  could  show  itself  even  upon  so  small  u 
matter  as  this.  "Why,  Sir,"  said  he,  "J 
suppose  this  must  be  the  law,  since  you  hu^  ^ 
been  told  so  in  Bow-street.  But,  if  jrour  land- 
lord could  hold  you  to  your  bargain,  and  tLc 
lodgings  should  be  yours  for  a  year,  you  may 
certainly  use  them  as  you  think  fit.*  So,  !>ir, 
you  may  quarter  two  life-guardsmen  upon  liim : 
or  you  may  send  the  greatest  scoundrel  you  caii 
find  into  your  apartments;  or  you  may  ^:<,v 
that  you  want  to  make  some  experiments  in 
natural  philosophy,  and  may  bum  a  lurje 
quantity  of  assafuetida  in  his  house." 

I  had  ns  my  guests  this  evening  at  thr* 
Mitre  tavern.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Goldsmiih. 
Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  Mr.  Eccles',  an  lr.«(i 
gentleman,  for  whose  agreeable  company  1  wa- 
obliged  to  Mr.  Davies,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  J<»iiJ- 
Ogilvie  *,  who  was  desirous  of  being  in  com- 
pany with  my  illustrious  friend ;  whil<'  1. 
m  my  turn,  was  proud  to  have  tbe  Lonnii' 
of  snowing  one  of  my  countrymen  up':' 
what  easy  terms  Johnson  permitted  ni«'  t<> 
live  with  him. 

Goldsmith,  as  usnal,  endeavoured,  with  t(»> 
much  eagerness,  to  shine^  and  disputed  y*'"^ 
warmly  with  Johnson  against  tbe  well-kiio^^* 
maxim  of  the  British  constitution,  "the  kn.' 
can  do  no  wrong;"  affirming,  that  **wli.i' 
was  morally  false  could  not  be  politically  tn.*-. 
and  as  the  king  might,  in  the  exercise  ot'  h^^ 
regal  power,  command  and  cause  the  doin;:  • ' 
what  was  wrong,  it  certainly  might  be  8uid.  •-- 
sense  and  in  reason,  that  he  could  do  wronj. 
Johnson.  "Sir,  you  are  to  consider,  thut  !:• 
our  constitution,  according  to  its  true  |>ri>.- 
ciples,  the  king  is  the  head,  he  is  supreme ;  \ 
is  above  every  thing,  and  there  is  no  p>wt  r  i-^ 
which  he  can  be  tried.    Therefore  it  15,  S.r 


4  I'he  northern  bard  mentioned  pafe  149^    Whrn  I  f« 
Dr.  Johnson's  fiermlsslon  to  introduce  bin.  he  <•(>  .- 
acreed ;  adding,  however,  with  a  sly  pleaaantrr, "  but  S<  ■ 
give  us  none  of  his  poetry."    It  Is  ramorkakU  that  J- ' 
and  Churchill,  however  much  they  dlflered  In  other  t> 
agreed  on  this  subject.     See  Churchlirs '*  Joomry      >' 
however,  but  Justice  to  I>r.  Oglivie  to  obaerre,  thi* 
"  Day  or  Judgment  *'  hat  no  ineonaideraMe  almr*  of  n<«-r<- 

BOSWKLL. 

Boswfll's  maivHf  in  thinking  It  rtmrktikU  that  t«»   ■ 
sons  should  agree  in  disliking  the  poetry  of  hi*  ik'' 
bard  is  amusing :  It  might  have  beea  more  remark abl«  <  • 
bad  agreed  In  iiking  iu  —  Cbokbr. 
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that  we  hold  the  king  can  do  no  wrong ;  that 
wkterer  maj  happen  to  be  wrong  in  governs 
ment  maj  not  be  above  our  reach,  by  being 
ascribed  to  Majesty.  Redress  is  always  to  be 
had  a^Dst  oppression,  by  punishing  the  im- 
mediate agents.  The  king,  though  he  should 
command,  cannot  force  a  judge  to  condemn  a 
man  unjustly ;  therefore  it  is  tne  judge  whom 
we  prosecute  and  punish.  Political  institu- 
tions are  formed  upon  the  consideration  of 
what  will  most  frequently  tend  to  the  good  of 
the  whole,  although  now  and  then  exceptions 
may  occur.  Thus  it  is  better  in  general  that 
a  nation  should  have  a  supreme  legislative 
power,  although  it  may  at  times  be  abused. 
And  then,  Sir,  there  is  this  consideration,  that 
'/  the  abuse  be  enornunu^  Nature  will  rise  up ; 
tad,  ekdming  her  original  rights^  overturn  a 
porrupt  political  xystem,^^  I  mark  this  animated 
!«('ntence  with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  a  noble 
iii^rance  of  that  truly  dignified  spirit  of  freedom 
which  ever  glowed  m  his  heart,  though  he  was 
iharged  with  slavish  tenets  by  superficial 
r.hieryers;  because  he  was  at  all  times  in- 
ii^nant  asp&inst  that  false  patriotism,  that 
pretended  love  of  freedom,  tnat  unruly  rest- 
if^9ne^  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  stable 
wthority  of  any  good  government. 

This  generous  sentiment,  which  he  uttered 
with  ^reat  fervour,  struck  me  exceedingly, 
^n<l  stirred  my  blood  to  that  pitch  of  fancied 
niistaoce,  the  possibility  of  which  I  am  glad 
to  keep  in  mind,  but  to  which  I  trust  I  never 
shiU  he  forced. 

"Great  abilities.**  said  he,  "are  not  re- 
[ui^ite  for  an  historian ;  for  in  historical 
'-omposition  all  the  greatest  powers  of  the 
^iunuui  mind  are  quiescent.  He  has  facts  ready 
to  hii  hand ;  so  there  is  no  exercise  of  inven- 
tion. Imar?ination  is  not  required  in  any  high 
i<*zree ;  only  about  as  much  as  is  used  in  the 
liwer  kinds  of  poetry.  Some  penetration, 
i^i'uracy^  and  colouring,  will  fit  a  man  for  the 
'i^ic,  if  he  can  give  the  application  which  is 

'*  Bayle's  Dictionary  is  a  very  usefiil  work 
T'lr  thrMe  to  consult  who  love  the  biographical 
twrt  of  literature,  which  is  what  I  love  most."  * 

Talking  of  the  eminent  writers  in  Queen 
Anne 8  reign,  he  observed,  "I  think  Dr. 
Arbarhnot  the  first  man  among  them.  He 
va.1  the  most  universal  genius,  being  an  ex- 

'  "  Sciinclwdy  cpcaafng  of  Buyle'i  manner  in  hit  Dic- 
'  TfnT.  Mr.  Prpe  Mid :  — '  Ay,  be  li  the  only  man  that  erer 

*''<^«d  wtth  «o  much  Jadgment,  and  wri>tf>  with  so  much 
••  J-.t,  «t  (he  nme  time.' "  —  Spenee.  —  WaiOHT. 

'  Wn.Brooke[Kr4oec«  Moore,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr. Brooke. 
'  *<«n  to  the  fbroea  In  Canada,  whither  the  accompanied 

•^]  rfrevT^  an  antwer  nnt  nnlike  this,  when  expatiating 
^  tfc»  »ccqmttlatfaio  of  toblimc  and  beauriful  objects,  which 
*'ni  the  lae  proafieet  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  North 
^'**rk^:  **Co«e,  madam,  (mys  Dr.  Johnson.)  confess  that 
"■(^•i»it  ever  rqiwlled  yoar  pleasure  in  seeing  that  sight 
'ft«rwd,  and  ftwUng  yoarself  looking  at  the  happy  prospect 
t>^^  Ihe  rtir«r  St.  Lawrence.'*  Mrs.  Brooke  wrote  two 
<'»»l«  called  *•  Emily  HooUffoe.**  and  "  Lady  Julia  Mande- 
^Aie."  She  aftcrwarda  prodoccd  several  dramatic  pieces, 
'^•f  which.  •*lloaim."  still  keeps  the  sUge.  She  is  said 
(•  ksr«  kan  nncfa  cttecmed  by  Johnson.    She  died  in  1789. 


cellent  physician,  a  man  of  deep  learning,  and 
a  man  of  much  humour.  Mr.  Addison  was,  to 
be  sure,  a  great  man :  his  learning  was  not  pro- 
found ;  but  his  morality,  his  humour,  and  his 
elegance  of  writing,  set  him  very  high." 

Mr.  Ogilvie  was  unlucky  enough  to  choose 
for  the  topic  of  his  conversation  Uie  praises  of 
his  native  country.  He  began  witn  saying, 
that  there  was  very  rich  land  around  Edin- 
burgh. Goldsmith,  who  had  studied  physic 
there,  contradicted  this,  very  untruly,  with  a 
sneering  laugh.  Disconcerted  a  little  by  this, 
Mr.  Ogilvie  then  took  new  ground,  where,  I 
suppose,  he  thought  himself  perfectly  safe; 
for  he  observed,  that  Scotland  had  a  great  many 
noble  wild  prospects.  Johvson.  "  I  believe, 
Sir,  you  have  a  great  many.  Norway,  too,  has 
noble  wild  prospects ;  and  Lapland  is  remark- 
able for  prodigious  noble  wild  prospects.  But, 
Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  the  noblest  prospect  which 
a  Scotchman  ever  sees,  is  the  high  road  that 
leads  him  to  England ! " '  This  unexpected 
and  pointed  sally  produced  a  roar  of  applause. 
After  all,  however,  those  who  admire  the  rude 
grandeur  of  Nature  cannot  deny  it  to  •Cale- 
donia. 

On  Saturday,  July  9.,  I  found  Johnson 
surrounded  with  a  numerous  levee,  but  have 
not  preserved  any  part  of  his  conversation. 


[JOHNSON  TO  MISS  PORTER. 

"  July  IS.  1763. 

*' Mv  DSAKKn  Lovx, — I  had  forgot  xny  debt 
to  poor  Kilty  ;  pray  let  her  have  the  note,  and  do 
what  you  can  for  her,  for  she  has  been  always  very 
good.  I  will  help  her  to  a  little  more  money  if 
she  wants  it,  and  will  write.  I  intend  that  she 
shall  have  the  use  of  the  house  as  long  as  she  and 
Hive. 

<*  That  there  should  not  be  room  for  me  at  the 
house  is  some  disappointment  to  me,  but  the  mat- 
ter is  not  very  great.  I  am  sorry  you  have  had 
your  head  611ed  with  building  ',  for  many  reasons. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  settle  immediately  for  life  at 
any  one  place ;  you  might  have  staid  ai\d  seen  more 
of  the  world.  You  will  not  have  your  work  done, 
as  you  do  not  understand  it,  but  at  twice  the  value. 
You  might  have  hired  a  house  at  half  the  interest 
of  the  money  for  which  you  build  it,  if  your  house 
cost  you  a  thousand  pounds.  You  might  have  the 
Palace  for  twenty  pounds,  and  make  forty  of  your 
thousand  pounds;  so  in  twenty  years  you  would 


'*  The  truth  is,'*  adds  Mrs.  Piocii,  **  he  hated  to  hear  about 
prospects  and  views,  and  laying  out  ground,  and  taste  in 
garrfentng :  —  **  That  was  thH  best  garden  (he  said)  Which 
produced  mottt  roots  and  fruits ;  and  that  water  was  most  to 
he  prised  which  contained  most  fisli.*'  Heatsed  to  laugh  at 
Shenstone  most  unmercirully  for  not  caring  w nether  there  was 
any  thing  good  io  eat  in  the  streams  he  was  so  fond  of.  Walk- 
ing in  a  wood  when  it  rained  was.  I  think,  the  only  rural  image 
which  pleased  liis  fancy.  He  loved  the  sight  of  (ine  forest- 
trees,  however,  and  detested  Brighthelmstone  Downs,  "  be- 
cause It  was  a  country  so  truly  desolate  (he  said),  that  if  one 
had  a  mind  to  hang  one's  self  for  desperation  at  being 
obliged  to  live  there,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  tree  oa 
which  to  fasten  the  rope."—  Ckokkr. 

3  Miss  Porter  laid  out  nearly  one-third  of  her  legacy  in 
building  a  handsome  house  at  Lichfield,  where  Johnson  in 
after  years  frequently  visited  her.—  Ckokbr. 

I. 
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have  saved  four  hundred  pounds,  and  still  have  bad 
your  thousand.     I  am,  dear  dear,  yours,  &c., 

—  Pearton  MSS,  "  Sam.  Johnsok.** 

JOHNSON  TO  GEORGE  STRAHAN. 

«*  Uth  July.  1763. 

**  Deae  GeoROv, — To  give  pain  ought  always 
to  be  painful,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  been  the 
occasion  of  any  uneasiness  to  you,  to  whom  I  hope 
never  to  [do]  any  thing  but  for  your  benefit  or 
your  pleasure.  Your  uneasiness  was  without  any 
reason  on  your  part,  as  you  had  written  with 
sufhcient  frequency  to  me,  and  I  had  only  neg- 
lected to  answer  them,  because  as  nothing  new  had 
been  proposed  to  your  study,  no  new  direction  or 
incitement  could  be  offered  you.  But  if  it  had 
happened  that  you  had  omitted  what  you  did  not 
omit,  and  that  I  had  for  an  hour,  or  a  week,  or  a 
much  longer  time,  thought  myself  put  out  of  your 
mind  by  something  to  which  presence  gave  that 
prevalence,  which  presence  will  sometimes  give 
even  where  there  is  the  most  prudence  and  ex- 
perience, you  are  not  to  imagine  that  my  friend- 
ship is  light  enough  to  be  blown  away  by  the  first 
cross  blast,  or  that  my  regard  or  kindness  bangs  by 
so  slender  a  hair  as  to  be  broken  off  by  the  unfelt 
weight  oS  a  petty  offence.  I  love  you,  and  hope  to 
love  you  long.  You  have  hitherto  done  nothing  to 
diminish  my  good  will,  and  though  you  had  done 
much  more  than  you  have  supposed  imputed  to  you, 
my  good  will  would  not  have  been  diminished. 

**  1  write  thus  largely  on  this  suspicion,  which 
you  have  suffered  to  enter  into  your  mind,  because 
in  youth  we  are  apt  to  be  too  rigorous  in  our  ex- 
pectations, and  to  suppose  that  the  duties  of  life  are 
to  l>e  performed  with  unfailing  exactness  and  regu- 
larity; but  in  our  progress  through  life  we  are 
forced  to  abate  much  of  our  demands,  and  to  take 
friends  such  as  we  can  find  them,  not  as  we  would 
make  them. 

**  These  concessions  every  wise  man  is  more 
ready  to  make  to  others,  as  he  knows  that  he  shall 
often  want  them  for  himself;  and  when  he  remem- 
bers how  often  he  fails  in  the  observance  of  a  culti- 
vation of  his  best  friends,  is  willing  to  suppose  that 
his  friends  may  in  their  turn  neglect  him,  without 
any  intention  to  offend  him. 

**  When  therefore  it  shall  happen,  as  happen  it 
Tvill,  that  you  or  I  have  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  other,  you  arc  not  to  suppose  that  you 
have  lost  me,  or  that  I  intended  to  lose  you; 
nothing  will  remain  but  to  repair  the  fault,  and  to 
go  on  as  if  it  never  had  been  committed.  I  am. 
Sir,  your  affectionate  servant,       Sam.  Johnson."] 

—  i?oj««  MSS. 

On  the  14th  we  had  another  CTcning  by 
ourselves  at  the  Mitre.  It  happening  to  be  a 
very  rainy  night,  I  niaile  some  common-place 
observations  on  the  relaxation  of  nerves  and 
depression  of  Bpiritd  which  such  weather  occa- 


^  Johnton  would  miflrpr  nnneof  hii  frtendito  fill  upchaiini 
in  convpfsatinn  with  rcinarki  on  the  w«attier:  —  **  Let  u« 
not  talk  of  the  weathiT."  —  III  »mv. 

'  Mr*.  PiozzI  M)*  thAt  "  though  Dr.  Johntonowrd  hit  vprjr 
lift*  to  air  and  eii«*rri«A  simi  btm  whrn  hit  orirau*  of  rr- 
spiration  rould  tcarrviy  pUv,  In  the  year  ITiiG,  yvi  he  cvrr 
pipr«UtMl  iu  the  nuiion,  (ti<u  neither  of  Uieio  had  any  ihiuf  to 


sioned  * ;  adding,  however,  that  it  was  good  for 
the  vegetable  creation.  Johnson,  who,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  denied  that  the  temperature 
of  the  air  had  anj  influence  on  the  human 
frame,  answered,  with  a  smile  of  ridicule, 
*'  AVhj,  yes,  Sir,  it  is  good  for  Y^;etable8,  and 
for  the  animals  who  eat  those  vegetables,  and 
for  the  animals  who  eat  those  animals.**  This 
observation  of  his  aptly  enough  introduced  a 
good  supper ;  and  I  soon  forgot,  in  Johnson's 
company,  the  influence  of  a  moist  atmosphere.^ 
Feeling  myself  now  quite  at  ease  as  his 
companion,  though  I  had  all  possible  reverence 
for  him,  I  expressed  a  regret  that  I  could  not 
be  so  easy  with  my  father,  though  he  was  not 
much  older  than  Johnson,  and  certunly,  bow- 
ever  respectable,  had  not  more  learning  and 
greater  abilities  to  depress  me.  I  asked  him 
the  reason  of  this.  Johmsom.  "  Why,  Sir,  I 
am  a  man  of  the  world.  I  live  in  the  world, 
and  I  take,  in  some  degree,  the  colour  of  the 
world  as  it  moves  along.  Your  father  is  a 
judge  in  a  remote  part  of  the  island,  and  all 
his  notions  are  taken  from  the  old  world. 
Besides,  Sir,  there  must  always  be  a  struggle 
between  a  father  and  son,  while  one  aims  at 

f>wer  and  the  other  at  independence."  I  said, 
was  afraid  my  father  would  force  me  to  be  a 
lawyer.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  his  forcins  you  to  be  a  laborious 
practising  lawyer;  that  is  not  in  his  power. 
For,  as  the  proverb  says,  *•  One  man  may  le.id 
a  horse  to  tne  water,  but  twentv  cannot  make 
him  drink.*  He  may  be  displeased  that  y>u 
are  not  what  he  wishes  you  to  be ;  but  that 
displeasure  will  not  go  far.  If  he  insists  ouly 
on  your  having  as  much  law  aa  is  necessary  for 
a  man  of  property,  and  then  endeavours  to  ^et 
you  into  parliament,  he  is  quite  in  the  right." 

He  enlarged  very  convincingly  upon  the 
excellence  of  rhyme  over  blank  verse  in  Kn- 
glish  poetry.  I  mentioned  to  him  that  hr. 
Adam  Smith,  in  his  lectures  upon  compos! ( it  »n, 
when  I  studied  under  him  in  the  Collejre  of 
Glasgow,  had  maintained  the  same  opinion 
strenuously,  and  I  repeated  some  of  his  arjra- 
ments.  Jounson.  **  Sir,  I  was  once^  in  tnmi- 
pany  with  Smith,  and  we  did  not  take  to  each 
other ;  but  had  I  known  that  he  loved  rb^  m** 
as  much  as  you  tell  me  he  does,  I  should  ha>e 
HUGGED  him.** 

Talking  of  those  who  denied  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  he  said,  **  It  is  always  easy  to  W 
on  the  negative  side.  If  a  man  were  now  to 
deny  that  there  is  salt  upon  the  table,  jou 
could  not  reduce  him  to  an  absurdity,  (^ome, 
let  us  try  this  a  little  further.  I  deny  that 
Canada  is  taken,  and  I  can  support  my  denial 


do  with  health."  "  P^ple  live  at  Icmg.**  mU  lie.  **  la  lVrT«t 
Allrjr  as  on  S4li*biir>'  Plain ;  and  they  live  eo  niich  ba^'"^ 
thrft  an  InhAbitaiu  of  the  flrtc  wiMild.  if  be  turned  co('««'*i 
itarve  hit  undcrftanding  for  want  of  conversalioa,  and  ymtui^ 
la  a  aute  of  nfntal  iitlerlorlty."  —  doaaa. 
>  Sec  pod,  Sdth  Oct.  177a,  and  WUh  ApHl.  I77S  —  C. 


by  pretty  good  arguments.  The  French  are  a 
much  more  numerous  people  than  we ;  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  would  allow  us  to  take  it. 
'  But  the  ministry  have  assured  us,  in  aU  the 
fl}nnality  of  the  Gazette,  that  it  is  taken.'  — 
Very  true.  But  the  ministry  have  put  us  to 
an  enormous  expense  by  the  war  in  America, 
aad  it  is  their  interest  to  persuade  us  that  we 
bare  got  something  for  our  money.  —  *But  the 
fact  is  confirmed  by  thousands  of  men  who 
were  at  the  taking  of  it.'  —  Ay,  but  these  men 
haTe  still  more  interest  in  deceiving  us.  They 
don't  want  that  you  should  think  the  French 
have  beat  them,  but  that  they  have  beat  the 
French.  Now  suppose  you  should  go  over  and 
fin<I  that  it  really  is  taken ;  that  would  only 
satisfy  yourself;  for  when  you  come  home  we 
will  not  believe  you.  We  will  say,  you  have 
been  bribed.  —  Yet,  Sir,  notwithstanding  all 
these  plausible  objections,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Canada  is  really  ours.  Such  is  the  weight 
of  common  testimony.  How  much  stronger 
are  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion  !  ' 

**  Idleness  is  a  disease  which  must  be  com- 
bated; but  I  would  not  advise  a  rigid  ad- 
herence to  a  particular  plan  of.  study.  *  I 
mvself  have  never  persisted  in  any  plan  for 
two  days  together.  A  man  ought  to  read  just 
as  inclination  leads  him ;  for  what  he  reads  as 
a  task  will  do  him  little  good.  A  young  man 
•tbrmld  read  five  hours  in  the  day,  and  so  may 
a'*.Tiiire  a  great  deal  of  knowledge." 

To  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  and  ardent 
curiosity  like  his  own,  reading  without  a  re- 
yihr  plan  may  be  beneficial ;  though  even 
<"  K'h  a  man  must  submit  to  it,  if  he  would 
a'tain  a  full  understanding  of  any  of  the 
-»<  i'-nces. 

To  such  a  degree  of  unrestrained  frankness 
ha<i  he  now  accustomed  me,  that  in  the  course 
■*f  this  evening  I  talked  of  the  numerous 
r''flections  which  had  been  thrown  out  against 
him  on  account  of  his  having  accepted  a 
f-*naion  from  his  present  Majesty,  **  Why, 
^ir.  (said  he,  with  a  hearty  laugh,)  it  is  a 
niij^hty  foolish  noise  that  they  make.*  I  have 
.'-cepted  of  a  pension  as  a  reward  which  has 
^"'t^n  thought  due  to  my  literary  merit ;  and 
^  'T  that  I  have  this  pension,  I  am  the  same 
man  in  every  respect  that  1  have  ever  been  ;  I 
>'taln  the  same  principles.  It  is  true,  that  I 
'innut  now  curse  (smibng)  the  house  of  Ha- 
n«i>er ;  nor  would  it  be  decent  for  me  to  drink 
King  James's  health  in  the  wine  that  King 
•  leorge  gives  me  money  to  pay  for.  But,  Sir, 
I  think  that  the  pleasure  of  cursing  the  house 
''fHanover^  and  drinking  King  James's  health, 

'  9t€patt,hl*  letter  to  Mr.  George  Strahan,  Majr  25. 1769. 
-C. 

*  WHm  I  mmttoned  tii«  Mnne  )d1e  clatnoar  to  hfm  lereral 
V':n  iftCTwardi.  be  saM,  wUh  a  fmlle,  **  I  witti  my  pension 
<«f*  tvlce  a«  large,  that  tbejr  might  make  twice  as  much 
*«•-.-— Bo«ww.u 

*  It  vemi  QiUiibeljr  that  he  and  Mr.  Walraeslej  coald  have 
*»4  arieh  iotercoane  tlnoe  I7S7,  when  Johnson  reraored  to 
t^nfan:  Mr.  Waliimley  cootinalng  to  reside  io  Lichfield, 


are    amply   overbalanced   by  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year." 

There  was  here,  most  certainly,  an  affecta- 
tion of  more  Jacobitism  than  he  really  had ; 
and  indeed  an  intention  of  admitting,  for  the 
moment,  in  a  much  greater  extent  than  it 
really  existed,  the  charge  of  disaffection  im- 
puted to  him  by  the  world,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  dexterously  he  could 
repel  an  attack,  even  though  he  were  placed  in 
the  most  disadvantageous  position  ;  for  I  have 
heard  him  declare,  that  if  holding  up  his  right 
hand  would  have  secured  victory  at  Culloden 
to  Prince  Charles's  army,  he  was  not  sure  he 
would  have  held  it  up ;  so  little  confidence  had 
he  in  the  right  claimed  by  the  house  of  Stuart, 
and  so  fearful  was  he  of  the  consequences  of 
another  revolution  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  assured 
me,  he  had  heard  him  say  this  before  he  had 
his  pension.  At  another  time  he  said  to  Mr. 
Langton,  "  Nothing  has  ever  offered  that  has 
made  it  worth  my  while  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion fully."  He,  however,  also  said  to  the 
same  gentleman,  talking  of  King  James  the 
Second,  "  It  was  become  impossible  for  him  to 
reign  any  longer  in  this  country.**  He  no 
doubt  had  an  early  attachment  to  the  house 
of  Stuart ;  but  his  zeal  had  cooled  as  his 
reason  strengthened.  Indeed,  I  heard  him 
once  say,  "  that  after  the  death  of  a  violent 
Whig,  with  whom  he  used  to  contend  with 
great  eagerness,  he  felt  his  Toryism  much 
abated."    I  suppose  he  meant  Mr.  Walmesley.^ 

Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  earlier  periods 
he  was  wont  often  to  exercise  both  his  plea- 
santry and  ingenuity  in  talking  Jacobitism. 
My  much  respected  friend,  Dr.  Douglas,  now 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  has  favoured  mc  with  the 
following  admirable  instance  from  his  Lord- 
ship's own  recollection.  One  day  when  dining 
at  old  Mr.  Langton's,  where  Miss  Roberts,  his 
niece,  was  one  of  the  company,  Johnson,  with 
his  usual  complacent  attention  to  the  fair  sex, 
took  her  by  tlie  hand  and  said,  "  My  dear,  I 
hope  you  are  a  Jacobite.*'  Old  Mr.  Langton, 
who,  though  a  high  and  steady  Tor}',  was 
attached  to  the  present  royal  family,  seemed 
offended,  and  asked  Johnson  with  great  warmth, 
what  he  could  mean  by  putting  such  a  question 
to  his  niece  ?  "  Why,  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  I 
meant  no  offence  to  your  niece ;  I  meant  her  a 
great  compliment.  A  Jacobite,  Sir,  believes 
in  the  divine  right  of  kinn^s.  He  that  believes 
in  the  divine  right  of  kings  believes  in  a 
Divinity.  A  Jacobite  believes  in  the  divine 
right  of  bishops.      He  that  believes  in  the 


where  he  died  in  17^1 :  it  was  more  probably  some  member 
of  the  Ivy-lane  club,  perhaps  M'(!hif.  who  wa«  a  strong 
Whig;  as  Indeed  was  Dyer,  but  he  (urvivpd  to  1772.—  C, 
1831.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  events  of  174.^  had  some 
influence  on  Dr.  Johnson  personally,  to  the  diminution  of  his 
Jacobite  feelingi.  See  antS,  p.  .M.  n.  3.  Tlie  battle  of  Cul- 
loden was  fougnt  some  months  after  the  Pretender's  retreat 
nut  of  F,nj?iand,  when,  if  at  all,  the  occasion  of  Johnson's 
disgust  muit  have  happened.  —  Croku,  1S46. 
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divine  right  of  bishops  believes  in  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Christian  religion.  Therefore, 
Sir,  a  Jacobite  is  neither  an  atheist  nor  a  deist. 
That  cannot  be  said  of  a  Whiff ;  for  WkiggUm 
is  a  negation  of  all  principle  "^ 

He  advised  me,  when  abroad,  to  be  as  much 
as  I  could  with  the  professors  in  the  universi- 
ties, and  with  the  clergy ;  for  from  their  con- 
versation I  might  expect  the  best  accounts  of 
every  thing,  in  whatever  country  I  should  be, 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  keeping  my 
learning  alive. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  when  giving  me 
advice  as  to  my  travels,  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
dwell  upon  cities,  and  palaces,  and  pictures, 
and  shows,  and  Arcadian  scenes.  He  was  of 
Lord  £ssex*s'  opinion,  who  advises  his  kins- 
man, Koger  Earl  of  Rutland,  *'^  rather  to  go  a 
hundred  miles  to  speak  with  one  wise  man, 
than  five  miles  to  see  a  fair  town."  ' 

I  described  to  him  an  impudent  fellow  from 
Scotland,  who  affected  to  be  a  savage,  and 
railed  at  all  established  systems.  Johmson. 
^  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this.  Sir.  He 
wants  to  make  himself  conspicuous.  He 
would  tumble  in  a  hogsty,  as  long  as  you 
looked  at  him  and  called  to  him  to  come  out. 
But  let  him  alone,  never  mind  him,  and  he'll 
soon  give  it  over." 

I  added,  that  the  same  person  *  maintained 
that  there  was  no  distinction  between  virtue 
and  vice.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  if  the  fellow 
does  not  think  as  he  n)eaks,  he  is  lying ;  and  I 
see  not  what  honour  he  can  propose  to  himself 
from  having  the  character  of  a  liar.  But  if 
he  does  really  think  that  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  virtue  and  vice,  why.  Sir,  when 
he  leaves  our  houses  let  us  count  our  spoons.** 

Sir  David  Dalrymple,  now  one  of  the 
Judges  of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Hailes^,  had  contributed  much  to  increase 
my  high  opinion  of  Johnson,  on  account  of  his 
writings,  long  before  I  attained  to  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  him :  I,  in  return,  had  in- 
formed Johnson  of  Sir  David*s  eminent  cha- 
racter for  learning  and  religion  ;  and  Johnson 
was  so  much  pleased,  that  at  one  of  our  even- 
ins  meetings  he  gave  him  for  his  toast.  I  at 
this  time  kept  up  a  very  freauent  corre- 
spondence with  Sir  David ;  and  1  read  to  Dr. 
Johnson  to-nisht  the  following  passage  from 
the  letter  which  I  had  last  received  from 
him:  — 


>  He  tttiHl  to  tell,  with  great  humoiir,  from  my  relntioa  to 
him,  th«»  following  little  story  of  my  early  years,  nhich  wa« 
lltHr.illy  trui* :  —  "  Botweil.  in  the  year  \7iS,  wa«  a  line  tray, 
'A on*  4  white  corkaile,  and  prayed  for  Kiug  J.imi^*,  till  one  of 
hi4  uiirli'i (General  Cochran)  gare  him  a  thi  ling  on  coo- 
dition  that  he  would  pray  for  King  Georiie.  which  h« 
Mcrordingly  did.  So  you  tee  'uy»  Botwrll)  that  fVkigt  ^ait 
Ofet  are  madr  thr  $ame  wa^."  —  BoswEix. 

s  The  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Larl  of  Etwx.  — 
ClOKBI,  IMS. 

^  Letter  to  Rutland  on  Trarel,  IGmo.  IflOS.  —  BoewBix. 

*  Thii  person  ha«.  fortunately  for  him,  escaped  my  tn- 
quirte*  after  hit  Identity —  CaoRSi,  1846. 

*  Thlt  teamed  and  excellent  perion  was  bom  In  I71C; 
educated  at  Kton,  and  afterwardft  at  Utrecht ;  called  to  the 
Scoieb  bar  Ia  1748 ;  a  lord  of  ieMkm  lo  1766.    He  died  In 


"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  think  that  you  have 
obtain'ed  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  moral  writers  which  Eogland 
has  produced.  At  the  same  time,  I  envy  jou  the 
free  and  undisguised  converse  with  such  a  man. 
May  I  beg  you  to  present  my  best  respects  to  him, 
and  to  assure  him  of  the  veneration  which  I  en- 
tertain for  the  author  of  the  Rambler  and  of  Has- 
selas  ?  Let  me  recommend  this  last  work  to  you ; 
with  the  Rambler  you  certainly  are  acquainted. 
In  Rasselas  you  will  see  a  tender-hearted  operator, 
who  probes  the  wound  only  to  heal  it.  Swift,  on 
the  contrary,  mangles  human  luiture.  He  cuts  and 
slashes,  as  if  he  took  pleasure  in  the  operation,  like 
the  tyrant  who  said,  Jta  feri  ut  §e  temtiat  cumit.** 

Johnson  seemed  to  be  much  gratified  by  this 
just  and  well-turned  compliment. 

He  recommended  to  me  to  keep  a  Journal  of 
my  life,  full  and  unreserved.  He  said  it  would 
be  a  very  good  exercise,  and  would  yield  me 
great  satisfaction  when  the  particulars  were 
faded  from  my  remembrance.  I  was  uncom- 
monly fortunate  in  having  had  a  previous 
coincidence  of  opinion  with  him  upon  this 
subject,  for  I  had  kept  such  a  journal  for  some 
time  ;  and  it  was  no  small  pleasure  to  me  to 
have  this  to  tell  him,  and  to  receive  his  appro- 
bation. He  counselled  me  to  keep  it  private, 
and  said  I  might  surely  have  a  friend  who 
would  bum  it  in  case  of  mv  death.  From 
this  habit  I  have  been  enabled  to  giye  the 
world  BO  many  anecdot43s,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  lost  to  posterity.  I  mentioned 
that  I  was  afraid  I  put  into  my  journals  too 
many  little  incidents.  Johnson.  **  There  is 
nothing,  Sir,  too  little  for  so  little  a  creature 
as  man.  It  is  by  studying  little  things,  that 
we  attain  the  great  art  of  having  as  little 
misery  and  as  much  happiness  as  possible.** 

Next  morning  Mr.  Dempster  happened  to 
call  on  me,  and  was  so  much  struck  even  with 
the  imperfect  account  which  I  gave  him  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  conversation,  that  to  his  honour  be 
it  recorded,  when  I  complained  that  drinking 
port  and  sitting  up  late  with  him,  affected  my 
nerves  for  some  time  after,  he  said,  **  One  had 
better  be  palsied  at  eighteen  than  not  keej) 
company  with  such  a  man.** 

On  Tuesday,  July  19.,  I  found  iall  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson  ^  sitting  with  Johnson.  Sir 
Thomas  said,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  ralued 
himself  upon  three  things :  —  upon  being  a 
hero,  a  musician,  and  an  author.    Jobjisoik. 


1792.    He  wrote  some  paper*  in  the  WorU  and  JVifrrw,  and 
published  several  origtital  tract*  on  relt|riout.  hl«toric«l.  and 

aniiquarian  subiectt,  and  repubUthed  a  great  maa}  mere 

Crokhh. 

*  The  elder  brother  of  the  flrtt  Lord  Rokeby.  calkd  A<^ 
Sir  Thomas  Hobinfon.  on  account  of  bit  height,  ami  to  u -Z. 
tingiiiih  him  rr(tm  SirThomas  RobioKNi,  tnk  Ijutd  Grwitham 
He  was  a  familiar  acquaintance  of  Lord  ChekterSpld.  arrt 
by  him,  ai  Hawkins  reUt*«,  einplojred  as  a  aMdUior  «lih 
Johnson,  who,  on  hit  first  visit,  treatfd  him  rerr  Indliinantlv 
It  was  on  his  requcat  for  an  epigram  that  L4ird  ClMttev4»td 
made  the  distich  — 


*'  rtslilte  mr  tulKfect  will  I  make  mj 
It  shall  be  wittj  and  it  than't  be  im^ :" 

and  to  whom  be  tald  in  hU  laat  Ulaau,  ■■  Ah,  Sir 
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■  -  Pretty  well.  Sir,  for  one  nun.  As  to  hU 
I  bang  la  Mtlior,  I  have  not  looked  at  his  | 
poetrj  ;  bat  his  proee  is  poor  stuff.  He  irrites  | 
I  jiut  u  joa  may  suppose  Viillaire'a  footboj  to 
do,  sho  hu  been  his  amaouensi*.  He  has 
nii'b  parts  u  the  valet  might  have,  and  about 
li  much  of  the  cokiurin"  of  the  stvle  as  might 
[e  got  bj  transcribing  nis  works.'  When  I 
<Tu  at  Feroej',  I  repeated  this  to  Volt^re,  in 
i>nler  lo  reconcile  him  somewhat  to  Johnson, 
vliom  he,  in  aflecting  the  English  mode  of 
eipreaioD,  had  previouslj  characterised  as  "a 
luperstitioui  dtig ; "  but  after  hearing  such  a 
cniiciam  an  Frederick  the  Great,  with  whom 
iK  vu  thea  on  bad  terms,  he  exclaimed,  "  An 
bonesl  fellow  1  " 

But  I  thiok  the  criticism  much  too  severe ; 
fni  (be "Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Branden- 
'  biirgb "  are  written  as  well  as  many  works  of 
Uiai  kind.  His  poetrj,  for  the  stjfe  of  which 
be  himself  makes  a  frank  apology,  "jargonnant 
M  Fraa^it  barbare"  though  fraught  with 
'  pernicious  rarings  of  infidelitj,  has,  in  manj 
.  pluef.  great  animation,  and  in  some  a  pathetic 
wndemcas. 

Cpoa  this  contetnptuous  animadversion  on  the 
King  of  Prussia,  lobierved  to  Johnson,  "  It 
■ouT<l  seem  then.  Sir,  that  much  less  parts  are 
iKF«s»rj  lo  make  a  king,  than  to  make  an 
luihor ;  for  the  king  of  Russia  is  confessedlj 
'be  greatest  king  now  in  Europe,  yet  you 
uilnk  h«  makes  a  very   poor  figure  as  an 

Mr.  Lerett  this  day  showed  me  Dr. 
Jotrnton's  library,  which  was  contained  in  two 
;:irrtts  o*er  his  rbambers,  where  Lintot,  son 
"f  the  cdebraled  bookseller  of  that  name,  hod 
fiirmrrlj  fait  warehouse.  I  found  a  number  of 
^■'•l  hooks,  but  very  dusty  and  in  great  con- 
'''i'i<>n.  The  floor  was  strewed  with  manu- 
■nHpi  leaves,  tn  Johnson's  own  handwriting, 
vhich  1  beheld  with  a  degree  of  veneration. 


form  of  denial ;  but  lew  servants  are  snch  nice 
diitinguishers.  If  I  accustom  a  servant  to  tell 
a  lie  for  me,  have  I  not  reason  to  apprehend 
that  he  will  tell  many  lies  for  kim»elft ''  I  am, 
however,  satiafied  that  every  servant,  of  tuy 
degree  of  intelllEsence,  understajids  saying  his 
master  is  not  at  home,  not  at  all  as  the  affirma- 
tion of  a  fact,  but  as  customary  words,  in- 
timating that  his  master  wishes  not  to  be  seen; 
so  that  there  can  be  no  bad  effect  from  it. 

Mr.  Temple',  now  vicar  of  St.  Gluvias, 
Cornwall,  who  had  been  mj  intimate  friend 
for  many  years,  had  at  this  time  chambers  in 
Parrar's  Buildings,  at  the  bottom  of  Inner 
Temple  Lane,  which  he  kindly  lent  me  upon 
my  quitting  mv  lodgings,  he  being  to  return  lo 
TYinity  Hul,  Cambridge.  I  found  them  par- 
ticularly convenient  for  me,  as  they  were  so 
near  Dr.  Johnson's. 

On  Wednesday,  July  20.,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Dempster,  and  my  uncle  Dr.  Boswell,  vho 
happened  to  be  now  in  London,  supped  with 
me  at  these  chambers.  JonMSON.  "  Pity  is 
not  natural  to  man.  Children  are  always  cruel. 
Savages  ore  always  cruel.  Pity  is  acquired  and 
improved  by  the  cultivation  of  reason.'  We 
may  have  uneasy  sensations  from  seeing  a 
creature  in  distress,  without  pity ;  for  we  have 
not  pity  unless  we  wbh  lo  relieve  them. 
When  I  am  on  my  way  to  dine  with  a  friend, 
and  finding  it  late,  have  bid  the  coachman 
make  haste,  if  I  happen  to  attend  when  he 
whips  his  horses,  I  may  feel  unpleasanlly  that 
the  animals  are  put  to  pain,  but  I  do  not 
wish  him  to  desist:  no.  Sir,  I  wish  him  to  drive 

Mr.  Alexander  Donaldson,  bookseller  of 
Edinburgh,  had  for  some  time  opened  a  shop 
in  London,  and  sold  his  cheap  editions  of 
the  most  popular  English  books,  in  defiance 
of  the  supposed  common-law  right  of  Literary 
Properly.  Johnson,  though  he  concurred  in 
the  opinion  which  was  afterwards  sanctioned 
by  a  Judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
there  was  no  such  right,  was  at  this  time  very 
angry  that  the  booksellers  of  London,  for 
whom  he  uniformly  professed  much  regard, 
should  iu&'er  from  an  invasion  of  what  they 
had  ever  considered  to  be  secure  ;  and  he 
was  loud  and  violent  against  Mr.  Donaldson. 
"  He  is  a  fellow  who  takes  advantage  of  the 
law  to  injure  his  brethren;  for  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  statute  secures  only  fourteen 
years  of  exclusive  right,  it  has  always  been 
tmderalood   by  |A«    hade,  that  he  who  buys 
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the  copyright  of  a  book  from  the  author 
obtains  a  perpetual  property ;  and  upon  that 
belief,  numberletss  bargains  are  made  to  transfer 
that  property  after  the  expiration  of  the  sta- 
tutory term.  Now,  Donaldson,  I  say,  takes 
advantage  here,  of  people  who  have  really  an 
equitable  title  from  usage ;  and  if  we  consider 
huw  few  of  the  books,  of  which  they  buy  the 
property,  succeed  so  well  as  to  brmg  profit, 
we  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  term  of 
fourteen  years  is  too  short ;  it  should  be  sixty 
years."  Dempster.  "Donaldson,  Sir,  is 
onxious  for  the  encouragement  of  literature. 
He  reduces  the  price  of  books,  so  that  poor 
students  may  buy  them.*'  Johnson  (laughmg). 
**  Well,  Sir,  allowing  that  to  be  his  motive,  he 
is  no  better  than  Robin  Hood,  who  robbed  the 
rich  in  order  to  give  to  the  poor.** 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  great  ques- 
tion concerning  literary  property  came  to  be 
ultimately  tried  before  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  this  country,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
spirited  exertions*  of  Mr.  Donaldson,  Dr. 
Johnson  was  zealous  against  a  perpetuity ;  but 
he  thought  that  the  term  of  the  exclusive 
right  of  authors  should  be  considerably  en- 
larged. He  was  then  for  granting  a  hundred 
years. 

The  conversation  now  turned  upon  Mr. 
David  Hume*s  style.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir, 
his  style  is  not  English ;  the  structure  of  his 
sentences  is  French.  Now  the  French  struc- 
ture and  the  English  structure  may,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  equally  good,  out  if  you 
allow  that  the  English  language  is  established, 
he  is  wrong.  My  name  might  originally  have 
been  Nicholson,  as  well  as  Johnson ;  but  were 
you  to  call  me  Nicholson  now,  you  would  call 
me  very  absurdly.'* 

liousscau's  treatise  on  the  inequality  of 
mankind  '  was  at  this  time  a  fashionable  topic. 
It  gave  rise  to  an  observation  by  Mr.  Demp- 
ster, that  the  advantages  of  fortune  and  rank 
were  nothing  to  a  wis^e  man,  who  ought  to 
value  only  merit.  Johnson.  "  K  man  were 
a  savage,  living  in  the  woods  by  himself,  this 
might  be  true ;  but  in  civilised  society  we  all 
de[)end  upon  earh  other,  and  our  happiness  is 
very  much  owing  to  the  good  opmion  of 
mankintl.  Now,  Sir,  in  civilised  society,  ex- 
ternal advantages  make  us  more  respected.  A 
man  with  a  gt)od  coat  upon  his  back  meets 
with  a  better  receptiun  than  he  who  has  a  bad 
one.  Sir,  >'ou  may  analyse  this,  and  say, 
What  is  there  in  it  ?  But  that  will  avail  you 
nothing,  for  it  is  a  part  of  a  general  system. 
Pound  St.  Paul's  church  into  atoms,  and 
consider  any  single  atom;  it  is,  to  be  sure, 


good  for  nothing :    but,  put  all  tSese  atom5 
together,  and  you  have  St.  Paul's  c'.mrcb.    So 
it  13  with  human  felicity,  which  is  made  up 
of  many  ingredients,  each  of  which  may  W 
shown  to  be  very  insignificant.     In  civHiM'<l 
society,  personal  merit  will  not  serve  you  so 
much  as  money  will.    Sir,  you  may  make  tlie 
experiment.    Go  into  the  street,  and  give  one 
man  a  lecture  on  morality,  and   another  a 
shilling,  and  see  which  will  respect  you  most. 
If  you  wish  only  to  support  nature.  Sir,  Wil- 
liam Petty  fixes  your  allowance  at  three  pounds 
a  year  ^ ;  but  as  times  are  much  altered,  let  us 
call  it  six  pounds.  This  sum  wiU  fill  your  belly, 
shelter  you  from  the  weather,  and  even  gut 
you  a  strong  lasting  coat,  supposing  it  to  be 
made  of  good  bull*s  hide.  Now,  Sir,  all  beyond 
this  is  artificial,  and  is  desired  in  order  to 
obtain  a  greater  degree  of  respect  from  our 
fellow  creatures.     And,  Sur,  if  six  hundred 
pounds  a  year  procure  a  man  more  conM.*^ 
(^uence,  and  of  course,  more  happiness,  than 
SIX  pounds  a  year,  the  same  proportion  will 
hold  as  to  six  thousand,  and  so  on,  as  far  a^^ 
opulence  can  be  carried.  Perhaps  he  who  ha? 
a  large  fortune  may  not  be  so  hi4>py  as  he 
who  has  a  small  one ;  but  that  must  procei^^i 
from  other  causes  than  from  his  havms  the 
large  fortune  :  for,  ceteris  parihui^  he  wdo  is 
rich,  in  civilised  society,  must  be  happier  than 
he  who  is  poor ;  as  riches,  if  properly  ustnl, 
(and  it  is  a  man*8  own  fault  if  they  are  not,) 
must  be  productive  of  the  highest  advanta;!!*?. 
Money,  to  be  sure,  of  itself  is  of  no  use ;  for  its 
only  use  is  to  part  with  it.     Rousseau,  and  all 
those  who  deal  in  paradoxes,  are  led  away  by 
a  childish  desire  of  novelty.*     When  I  w&»  a 
boy,  I  used  always  to  choose  the  wrong  side  ol 
a  debate  ^  because  most  ingenious  things,  that 
is  to  say,  most  new  things,  could  be  said  u(>*)n 
it     Sir,  there  is  nothing  for  which  you  nuy 
not  muster  up  more  plausible  arguments,  than 
those  which  are  urged  against  wealth  and  otha 
external    advantages.      Why,   now,  there  i^ 
stealing ;  why  should  it  be  thought  a  criuie  f 
When  we  consider  by  what  unjust  methtnU 
property  has  been  often  acquired,  and  thct 
what  was  unjustly  eot  it  must  be  unju5t  t(» 
keep^  where  is  the  harm  in  one  man's  XvMwi 
the  property  of  another  from  him  ?    Besidt-s 
Sir,  when  we  consider  the  bad  use  that  maii> 
people  make  of  their  property,  and  bow  mu 


v!l 


1  It  sAvo'irs  nf  that  natloniility  whlrh  Mr  B(>«w«>II  wm  to 
anxioui  (o  di«rl.iiin.  to  tAlk  thut  rul'tuMiMrull}- of'thc  very 
■ptritcd  r\.Ttion»  "  of  a  |)ir.iti(Ml  ixxtkM  llff.  —  (!rok»r. 

«  A  priio  »n.ir  for  th  •  At-.i-.L-uv  «»f  Dijon,  Sur  I'otigine 
df  f   t.rniilti  lies  ctvti.itot,*,  |Mil>lith4*(i  In  I7V» TiinKKn. 

^  *^^v    tilt    "  Qu«iitul:unuaqae    cunceritiuc     Money."  — 

Wtl'.MT. 

*  Johiuon  told  Dr.  Dum'>y.  that  Gotdimith  ftaid.  when  he 


•26.  iTTM.  _  r. 

^  Thif  )»n>ith  practice  Appean  to  hav* 
degree,  to  the  mam.  —  CaoaiB. 


I 


better  use  the  thief  may  make  of  it,  it  mav  t*' 
defended  as  a  very  allowable  practice,  i  rt. 
Sir,  the  ex{)erience  of  mankind  has  discovert  l 
stealing  to  be  so  very  bad  a  thing,  that  th<-v 
make  no  scruple  to  hang  a  man  for  it  Whi-n 
I  was  running  about  Uiis  town  a  very  pMr 


Ar>t    becxn  to  write,  he  determined  to  eommU  to  ui'*  * 
noililpg  Ixit  what  wat  nrir;  btit  be  afterwarda  fouod  t    •• 
what  «n«  n^%c  ««»  general Ir  falM.  and  hrom  that  ttoe  «  •* 
1nn»;iT  M)!uMtinis  about  novelty _Bc ant T.    SfpetL,  Mt'^b 


ta  «• 
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fellow,  I  was  a  great  arguer  for  the  advan- 
Uges^f  poyerty ;  but  I  was,  at  the  same  time, 
TeiT  sorrj  to  lie  poor.  Sir,  all  the  argnments 
which  are  brought  to  represent  poverty  as  no 
eiil,  show  it  to  be  evidently  a  great  evil.  You 
neyer  find  people  labouring  to  convince  you 

,  that  you  may  five  very  happDy  upon  a  plen- 
tiful fortune.  So  you  hear  people  talking  how 
miserable  a  king  must  be;  and  yet  they  all 
wish  to  be  in  his  place.^* 

It  was  suggested,  that  kings  must  be  un- 
happy, because  they  are  deprived  of  the 
greatest  of  all  satisfactions,  easy  and  unre- 
served society.  Johksok.  "  That  is  an  ill- 
founded  notion.  Being  a  king  does  not  exclude 
a  man  from  such  society.  Great  kings  have 
always  been  social.  The  king  of  Prussia,  the 
only  great  king  at  present,  is  very  social. 
Charles  the  Second,  the  last  king  of  England 

-  who  was  a  man  of  parts,  was  social ;  and  our 

I  Henrys  and  Edwards  were  all  social.**  * 

Mr.  Dempster  having  endeavoured  to  main* 
tain  that  intrinsic  merit  ought  to  make  the  only 
distinction  amongst  mankind.  Jobwson.  **Why, 

I  Sir,  mankind  have  found  that  this  cannot  be. 
How  shall  we  determine  the  proportion  of 

I  intrinsic  merit?  Were  that  to  be  the  only 
distinction  amongst  mankind,  we  should  soon 

3uarrel  about  uie  degrees  of  it.  Were  all 
iiJtinctions  abolished,  the  strongest  would  not 
long  acauiesce,  but  would  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  rapenority  by  their  bodily  strength.  But, 
Sir,  as  subordination  is  very  necessary  for 
society,  and  contentions  for  superiority  very 
dangerous,  mankind,  that  is  to  say,  all  (nvilised 
nations,  have  settled  it  upon  a  plain  invariable 
principle.  A  man  is  bom  to  hereditary  rank ; 
or  his  being  appointed  to  certain  offices  gives 
him  a  certain  rank.  Subordination  tends 
greatly  to  human  happiness.  Were  we  all 
upon  an  equality,  we  should  have  no  other 
enjojment  tnun  mere  animal  pleasure/* 

I  said,  I  consider  distinction  of  rank  to  be 
of  so  much  importance  in  civilised  society, 
that  if  I  were  asked  on  the  same  day  to  dine 
with  the  first  duke  in  England,  and  with  the 
fir»t  man  in  Britain  for  genius,  I  should 
bf»itate  which  to  prefer.  Johnson.  •*  To  be 
^nre,  Sir,  if  you  were  to  dine  only  once,  and  it 
were  never  to  be  known  where  you  dined, 
Toa  would  choose  rather  to  dine  with  the  first 
man  for  genius ;  but  to  gain  most  respect,  you 
4Muld  <Onc  with  the  ^t  duke  in  England. 
For  nine  people  in  ten  that  you  meet  with, 
would  have  a  nigfaer  opinion  of  you  for  having 
dined  with  a  duke ;  and  the  great  genius  him- 

»i{  would  receive  you  better,  l^ause  you 

W  been  with  the  great  duke.** 


*  Tbb  opiiiioa  ivoelved  itronfr  eonfirmatlon  from  Genrire 
Uw  FoQfth.  vhote  lutunl  abilities  were  undoubtedlj  very 
<^r4^ablc,  vhote  reira  was  eminently  glorious,  and  whose 
fnrun  life  was  lo  a  high  degree  amiable  and  social ;  but  after 
*•'•  t)M  dullest  people  must  bo  bocImI  in  their  own  way.  and 
Gsorfeel.  was  probably  aa  social  In  the  Duchess  of  Kendal's 
circle  as  Cterki  II.  in  the  Ducbesi  of  Cleveland's Cborer. 


He  took  care  to  guard  himself  against  any 
possible  suspicion  that  his  settled  principles  of 
reverence  ior  rank,  and  respect  for  wealth, 
were  at  all  owing  to  mean  or  interested 
motives ;  for  he  asserted  his  own  independence 
as  a  literary  man.  "  No  man,**  said  he,  "  who 
ever  lived  by  literature,  has  lived  more  in- 
dependently than  I  have  done."  He  said  he 
had  taken  longer  time  than  he  needed  to  have 
done  in  composing  his  Dictionary.  He  received 
our  compliments  upon  that  great  work  with 
complacency,  and  told  us  that  the  Academy 
della  Crusca  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was 
done  by  one  man. 

Next  morning  I  found  him  alone,  and  have 
preserved  the  following  fragments  of  his  con- 
versation. Of  a  ffentleman  ■  who  was  men- 
tioned, he  said,  "  I  nave  not  met  with  any  man 
for  a  long  time  who  has  given  me  such  general 
displeasure.  He  is  totally  unfixed  in  his  prin- 
ciples, and  wants  to  puzzle  other  people.** 
I  said  his  principles  had  been  poisoned  oy  a 
noted  infidel  writer,  but  that  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, a  benevolent  good  man.  JOHKSON.  ''We 
can  have  no  dependence  upon  that  instinctive, 
that  constitutional  goodness,  which  is  not 
founded  upon  principle.  I  grant  you  that  such 
a  man  may  be  a  very  amiable  member  of 
society.  I  can  conceive  him  placed  in  such  a 
situation  that  he  is  not  much  tempted  to  de- 
viate from  what  is  right ;  and  as  every  man 
prefers  virtue,  when  there  is  not  some  strong 
incitement  to  transgress  its  precepts,  I  can 
conceive  him  doing  nothing  wrong.  But  if 
such  a  man  stood  in  need  of  money,  J  should 
not  like  to  trust  him ;  and  I  should  certainly 
not  trust  him  with  young  ladies,  for  there  there 
is  always  temptation.  Hume,  and  other  scep- 
tical innovators,  are  vain  men,  and  will  p'atify 
themselves  at  any  expense.  Truth  will  not 
afford  sufficient  food  to  their  vanity ;  so  tlipy 
have  betaken  themselves  to  error.  Truth, 
Sir,  is  a  cow  which  will  yield  such  people  no 
more  milk,  and  so  they  are  gone  to  milk  the 
bull.  If  I  could  have  allowed  myself  to 
gratify  my  vanity  at  the  expense  of  truth,  what 
fame  might  I  have  acquired  I  Fvery  thing 
which  Hume  has  advanced  against  Christianity 
had  passed  through  my  mind  long  before  he 
wrote.  Always  remember  this,  that  afler  a 
system  is  well  settled  upon  positive  evidence,  a 
few  partial  objections  ought  not  to  shake  it. 
The  human  mind  is  so  limited,  that  it  cannot 
take  in  all  the  parts  of  a  subject,  so  that  there 
may  be  objections  raised  against  any  thing. 
There  are  objections  against  a  plenum^  and  ob- 
jections against  a  vacuum;  yet  one  of  them 
must  certainly  be  true.*' 


>  Probably  Mr.  Dempster,  whose  share  in  the  preceding 
conversation  —  (and  it  is,  I  dare  say,  not  fully  reported  by 
his  friend  Boswell)  — was  very  likely  to  have  displeased  John- 
son. The  "  infldel  writer  "  Is  do  doubt  their  countrymaD, 
Hume. —  C  ROE  EK. 
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I  mentioned  Hume*s  argument  against  the 
belief  of  miracles,  that  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  tnem  are 
mistaken,  or  si)eak  fiilselj,  than  that  the  mi- 
racles should  oe  true.  Johnsom.  "  Whj, 
Sir,  the  great  difficulty  of  proving  miracles 
should  m:ike  us  very  cautious  in  believing 
them.  But  let  us  consi<ler ;  although  God  has 
made  Nature  to  operate  by  certain  fixed  laws, 
yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  think  that  he  may 
suspend  those  laws,  in  order  to  establish  a 
system  highly  advantageous  to  mankind.  Now 
tne  Christian  religion  is  a  most  beneficial 
system,  as  it  gives  us  light  and  certainty  where 
we  were  before  in  darkness  and  doubt.  The 
mira«'les  which  prove  it  are  attested  by  men 
who  had  no  interest  in  deceiving  us ;  but  who, 
on  the  contrary,  were  told  that  they  should 
suffer  persecution,  and  did  actually  lay  down 
their  lives  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the 
facts  which  they  asserted.  Indeed,  for  some 
centuries  the  heathens  did  not  pretend  to  deny 
the  miracles ;  but  said  they  were  performed  by 
the  aid  of  evil  spirits.  This  is  a  circumstance 
of  great  weight.  Then,  Sir,  when  we  take  the 
proofs  derived  from  prophecies  which  have 
Deen  so  exactly  fulfilled,  we  have  most  satisfac- 
tory evidence.  Supposing  a  miracle  possible, 
as  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  we  have  as  strong  evidence  for  the 
miracles  in  support  of  Christianity  as  the 
nature  of  the  thing  admits." 

At  night,  Mr.  Johnson  and  I  supped  in  a 
private  room  at  the  Turk*8  Head  conee-house, 
in  the  Strand.'  "I  encourage  this  house," 
said  he,  *^  for  the  mistress  of  it  is  a  good  civil 
woman,  and  has  not  much  business.** 

^  Sir,  I  love  the  acquaintance  of  young 
people  ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  I  don  t  like 
to  think  myself  growing  old.  In  the  next 
place,  young  acquaintances  must  last  longest, 
if  they  do  last ;  and  then.  Sir,  young  men  have 
more  virtue  than  old  men ;  they  have  more 
generous  sentiments  in  every  respect.  I  love 
the  young  dogs  of  this  age ;  they  have  more 
wit  and  humour  and  knowledge  of  life  than 
we  had^;  but  then  the  dogs  are  not  so  good 
scholars.  Sir,  in  my  early  years  I  read  very 
hard.  It  is  a  sad  reflection,  but  a  true  one, 
that  I  knew  almost  as  much  at  eighteen  as  I 
do  now.^  My  judgment,  to  be  sure,  was  not 
so  good;  but  I  had  all  the  facts.  I  remember 
very    well,  when   I  was  at  Oxford,    an  old 

Ctlemtin  said  to  me,  *  Young  man,  ply  your 
k  diligently  now,  and  acquire  a  stock  of 
knowledge;  for  when  years  come  unto  you, 
you  will  find  that  poring  upon  books  will  be 
but  an  irksome  task.*  ** 


•  A  cnflV^.houte  orw  Aciiinit  C«thrHn*»  Strict,  In  thv 
Str«nd.  rrc*'nHjr   ri-bullt  «ud  called  "  Wright's   Hocel."  — 

•  Th-  ju»(irf  of  thUattertion  mar  hequcttioneil.  Jnhnaon 
was  ron^iMriiig  mrti  of  •iiciHriiik  aid  •taitun  a«  h(*  now 
in«»t.  with  lUr  wtrrttm,  nrMiiicial  and  inrfrhir  ■ot'lcty  lo 
»hlth  hif  nmt  lOMth  mm  tpi-iit.  —  Cuokir. 

•  Hu  great  period  of  itudy  wa«  frum  the  age  of  twelve  to 


This  account  of  his  reading,  given  by  him- 
self in  plain  words,  sufficiently  confirms  what 
I  have  already  advanced  upon  the  disputed 
question  as  to  his  application.    It  reconciles 
any  seeming  inconsistency  in  his  way  of  talking; 
upon  it  at  different  times;  and  shows  that 
idleness    and    reading    hard  were  with  him 
relative  terms,  the  import  of  which,  as  used  bv 
him,  must  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  with 
what  scholars  of  different  degrees  of  ardour 
and  assiduity  have  been  known  to  do.  And  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  he  was  now  talking 
spontaneously,    and    expressing  his    genuine 
sentiments ;  whereas  at  other  times  he  might 
be  induced,  from  his  spirit  of  contradiction,  or 
more  properly  from  his  love  of  argumentative 
contest,  to  speak  lightly  of  hb  own  application 
to  study.    It  is  pleasmg'to  consider  that  the 
old  gentleman*s  gloomy  prophecy  as  to  the 
irksomeness  of  books  to  men  of  an  advanced 
age,  which  is  too  often  fulfilled,  was  so  far 
from  being  verified  in  Johnson,  that  his  ardour 
for  literature  never  failed,  and  his  last  writings 
had  more  ease  and  vivacity  than  any  of  his 
earlier  productions. 

He  mentioned  it  to  me  now,  for  the  fir^ 
time,  that  he  had  been  distressed  bv  melan- 
choly, and  for  that  reason  had  been  ooliged  to 
fiy  from  study  and  meditation,  to  the  dissi- 
pating variety  of  life.  Against  melancholjr  he 
recommended  constant  occupation  of  mind, 
a  great  deal  of  exercise,  moderation  in  eating 
and  drinking,  and  especially  to  shun  drinking 
at  night.  lie  said  melancholy  people  were 
apt  to  fly  to  intemperance  for  relief,  but  that 
it  sunk  them  much  deeper  in  misery.  He 
observed,  that  labouring  men,  who. work  hard, 
and  live  sparingly,  are  seldom  or  never 
troubled  witn  low  spirits. 

lie  again  insisted  on  the  duty  of  maintaining 
subordination  of  rank.  **  Sir,  I  would  no  more 
deprive  a  nobleman  of  his  respect,  than  of  his 
money.  I  consider  myself  as  acting  a  part  in 
the  great  system  of  society,  and  I  do  to  others 
as  I  would  have  them  to  do  to  me.  I  would 
behave  to  a  nobleman  as  I  should  expect  he 
would  behave  to  me,  were  I  a  nobleman  and  he 
Sam.  Johnson.  Sir,  there  is  one  Mrs.  Macaulay  \ 
in  this  town,  a  great  republican.  One  da; 
when  I  was  at  her  house,  I  put  on  a  very  grave 
countenance,  and  said  to  ner,  *■  Madam,  I  am 
now  become  a  convert  to  your  way  of  thinking. 
I  am  convinced  that  all  mankind  are  upon  an 
equal  footing ;  and  to  give  you  an  unquestion- 
able proof.  Madam,  that  I  am  in  earnest,  here 
is  a  very  sensible,  civil,  well-befaaTed  fellow 
citizen,  your  footman;  I  desire  that  he  may  be 
allowed  to  sit  down  and  dine  with  us.*    I  thus, 


thnt  of  Hfrhteen  ;  at  h«  told  Mr.  Langtoo.  who  ■«▼•  ai#  thn 
Informiition  —  MAfxt^B.    Hr  went  to  Otfoitl  In  hi*  nlnelm  ntJi 


Tear,  and  prf>dtir>'d.  It  hr  ha<l  not  pre«iou»ly  made,  bit  tr-tn*. 
Ution  of  the  Mpttiah  t>«*fore  be  had  been  Uirro  qak*  tbrv* 
nioitths  — Crokfr. 

*  Tliit  "  vnr  Mr*.  MaraiiUy**  was  the  umv  p^raoav*'.  *^<* 
al\ern.irdi  m.ide  hi*r»«>lf  to  much  known  aa  *'ih«  c*Mir«t<«d 
Icmala  bUtoilau."  —  Boawux.    See  mmit,  p.  7«.  a.  1.  <i^  C. 
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Sir,  showed  her  the  absurdity  of  the  levelling 
doctrine.    She  has  never  liked  me  since.    Sir, 
TOUT  levellers  wish  to  level  doum  as  far  as 
tbemselres ;  but  thej  cannot  bear  levelling  up 
to  themselves.    They  would  all  have  some 
people  mider  them ;  why  not  then  have  some 
f«ople  above  them  ?  **     I  mentioned  a  certain 
luthor  who  disgusted  me  by  bis  forwardness, 
and  bj  showing  no  deference  to  noblemen  into 
whose  company  he  was  admitted.     Johnson. 
"Suppose   a    shoemaker    should    claim    an 
qualitj  with  him,  as  he  does  with  a  lord :  how 
he  would  stare!     "Why,  Sir,  do  you  stare? 
(^ys   the   shoemaker,)    I  do    ^reat  service 
to  society.    *Tis  true,  I  am  paid  for   doing 
it ;  but  80  are  you.  Sir :  and,   I  am  sorry  to 
m  it,  better    paid   than   I    am,   for  doing 
something    not    so    necessary.    For  mankind 
could  do  better  without  your    books,  than 
without  my  shoes.*    Thus,  Sir,  there  would 
b''  a  perpetual  struggle  for  precedence,  were 
thtrre  DO  fixed  invariable   rules  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  which  creates  no  jealousy,  as 
it  w  allowed  to  be  accidental.** 

Ih  said.  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  was  a  very 
asn>eable  man,  and  his  "  £ssay  on  the  Genius 
M'l  Writings  of  Pope'*  a  very  pleasing  book. 
I  wondered  that  he  delayed  so  long  to  give  us 
the  continuation  of  it.  Johnson.  "Why, 
^:r,  I  suppose  he  finds  himself  a  little  disap- 
pointed, in  not  having  been  able  to  persuade 
the  world  to  be  of  his  opinion  as  to  Pope.** 

H'e  have  now  been  favoured  with  the  con- 
iluding  volume,  in  which,  to  use  a  parlia- 
Qentary  expression,  he  has  explained^  so  as  not 
t"  appear  quite  so  adverse  to  the  opinion  of 
•ht  world,  concerning  Pope,  as  was  at  first 
tbou;;ht ;  and  we  must  all  agree,  that  his  work 
1  a  most  valuable  accession  to  English  litera- 
tjre. 

A  writer  of  deserved  eminence  *  being  men- 
txiued,  Johnson  said,  "  Why,  Sir,  he  is  a  man 
'f  good  parts,  but  being  originally  poor,  he 
'.x:  f^  a  love  of  mean  company,   and  low 

*  oUrity ;  a  very  bad  thing.  Sir.     To  laugh 

*  S'fxi,  as  to  talk  is  good.  But  you  ought 
.vt  more  to  think  it  enough  if  you  laugh,  than 
^'>u  are  to  think  it  enough  if  you  talk.  You 
"J IT  laugh  in  as  many  ways  as  you  talk;  and 
'  ^v  retry  way  of  talking  that  is  practised 
'  uiDf-t  be  esteemed.** 

I  fpoke  of  Sir  James  Macdonald'  as  a 

*  '&n?  man  of  most  distinguished  merit,  who 
•nti^  the  hlffhest  reputation  at  Eton  and 
liliird,  with  tne  patriarchal  spirit  of  a  great 


i'  '*vt  tagf  Co  say  who  vaa  here  meiint.  Murphy,  who 
•*«  ton  poor,  was  distiopiiihcd  for  elegance  or  manneri 
•-i  <•<«»€« ssttoa ;  sod  FlckUng,  who  ro«ild  doc  hare  been 
■>k<ri  of  ••  ^««  in  1761*  was  bom  to  better  proipecti, 
^^Hi  be  kepc  low  cofnpaoy ;  and  had  It  been  Goldftmith, 
A  ««*^  nmMptdbaUkf  have  had  no  temple  in  namhig  kim. 
^  ■  t43a>  The  xkeicblMMring  mention  of  the  name  of  Joseph 
'"4>t.  aad  die  auoslon  to  "  a  fondaess  for  low  company," 
*rj  vtich  ho  hM  been  often  reproached  (though  Dr.  Mant 
• »  jB!cixtly),ct«atee  a  sotplcton  that  ke  \%  the  person  meant. 
^>  Qaarterir  lle«1«w  (18ai)sugge«U  SmoUrti;  who  had 
left  Loadoa  nr  Ual/  the  month  before  this  conversation 


Highland  chieftain.  I  mentioned  that  Sir 
James  had  said  to  me,  that  he  had  never  seen 
Mr.  Johnson,  but  he  had  a  great  respect  for 
him,  though  at  the  same  time  it  was  mixed 
with  some  decree  of  terror.  Johmsov.  ^*  Sir, 
if  he  were  to  be  acquainted  with  me,  it  might 
lessen  both.** 

The  mention  of  this  gentleman  led  us  to 
talk  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  to 
visit  which  he  expressed  a  wish,  that  then  ap- 
peared to  me  a  very  romantic  fancy,  which  I 
little  thought  would  be  afterwards  realised. 
He  told  me,  that  his  father  had  put  Martin*8 
account  of  those  islands  into  his  hands  when 
he  was  very  young,  and  that  he  was  highly 
pleased  with  it ;  that  he  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  St.  Kilda  man*s  notion  that  the  high 
church  of  Glasgow  had  been  hollowed  out  of 
a  rock^;  a  circumstimce  to  which  old  Mr. 
Johnson  had  directed  his  attention.  He  said, 
he  would  go  to  the  Hebrides  with  me,  when  I 
returned  from  my  travels,  unless  some  very 
good  companion  should  offer  when  I  was 
absent,  which  he  did  not  think  probable; 
adding,  ^*  There  are  few  people  to  whom  I  take 
so  much  as  to  you.**  And  when  I  talked  of 
my  leaving  England,  he  said  with  a  veir  af- 
fectionate air,  ^*  My  dear  Boswell,  I  should  be 
very  unhappy  at  parting,  did  I  think  we  were 
not  to  meet  again.  — I  cannot  too  often  remind 
my  readers,  that  although  such  instances  of 
his  kindness  are  doubtless  very  fiatterine  to 
me,  yet  I  hope  my  recording  them  will  be 
ascribed  to  a  better  motive  than  to  vanity; 
for  they  afford  unquestionable  evidence  of  his 
tenderness  and  complacency,  which  some,  while 
they  were  forced  to  acknowledge  his  great 
powers,  have  been  so  strenuous  to  deny. 

He  maintained,  that  a  boy  at  school  was  the 
happiest  of  human  beings.  I  supported  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  irom  which  I  have  never  yet 
varied,  that  a  man  is  happier :  and  I  enlarged 
upon  the  anxiety  and  sufferings  which  are 
endured  at  school.  Johnson.  **Ah!  Sir,  a 
boy*s  being  flogged  is  not  so  severe  as  a  man's 
having  the  hiss  of  the  world  against  him.  Men 
have  a  solicitude  about  fame ;  and  the  greater 
share  they  have  of  it,  the  more  afraid  they  are 
of  losing  it.'*  I  silently  asked  myself,  ^  Is  it 
possible  that  the  great  Samuel  Johnson  really 
entertains  any  such  apprehension,  and  is  not 
confident  that  his  exalted  fame  is  established 
upon  a  foundation  never  to  be  shaken  ?  '* 

He  this  evening  drank  a  bumper  to  Sir 
David  Dalrymple,  "as  a  man  of  worth,   a 


occurs,  and  might  naturally  be  talked  of;  bat,  on  the  whole, 
I  bellere  Warton  was  meant.  —  Csoker. 

s  A  young  baronet  of  great  promise,  whom  Mr.  Boswell 
called  the  tfarcellus  of  Scotland,  and  whom  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  his  contemporariei  prores  to  have  been  a  very 
extraordinary  young  man.  (Mrs.  Carter's  Letters,  rol.f. 
p.  316.)  He  died  at  Rome  In  1766.  See  pos/,  6th  Sept  1773. 
He  was  the  elder  brother  of  Sir  Alexander,  created  Lord 
Macdonald.  and  of  the  late  Chief  Baron.  —  Choker.  1846. 

>  Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  No  80.,  makes  the  Indian 
king  luppose  that  St.  Paul's  was  carved  out  of  a  rock.— 
CaoKta. 
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scholar,  and  a  wit"  "  I  haTC,"  said  he,  "never 
heard  of  him,  except  from  you ;  but  let  him 
know  mj  opinion  of  him  :  for,  as  he  does  not 
show  himself  much  in  the  world,  he  should 
have  the  praise  of  the  few  who  hear  of  him.** 


CHAPTER  XVn. 
1763. 

Taite-  TaJi.  —  lujluence  of  the  Weather.  —  Swift. 
—.  Thamaon.  —  Burke.  —  Sheridan.  —  Bvidencet 
of  Christianity.  —  Derrick.  —  Day  ai  Greenwich, 

—  The  Methoditts.  — Johnsan^e  ^Waik.''-^  Con- 
vocation. —  BlaeUock.  —  Johnson  atcompaniea 
Boswelt  to  Harwich.  —  The  Journey.  —  •<  Good 
Eatimg.**  —  ^  Abatinenee  and  Temperance.**  — 
Jvhnaon*a  favourite   Dishea.  — •  Biahop    Berkdey 

-  refuted.**  —  Burke,  —  BoaweU aaila  for  Holland. 

On  Tuesday,  July  26.,  I  found  Mr.  Johnson 
alone.  It  was  a  very  wet  day,  and  I  again 
complained  of  the  disagreeable  etfects  of  such 
weather.  Johnboic .  '^  Sir,  this  is  all  imagina- 
tion, which  physicians  encourage ;  for  man 
lives  in  air,  as  a  fish  lives  in  water ;  so  that,  if 
the  atmosphere  press  heavy  from  above,  there 
is  an  equal  resistance  from  below.  To  be  sure, 
bad  weather  is  hard  upon  people  who  are 
obliged  to  be  abroad ;  and  men  cannot  labour 
so  well  in  the  open  air  in  bad  weather,  as  in 
ffood :  but,  Sir,  a  smith  or  taUor,  whose  work 
IS  within  doors,  will  surely  do  as  much  in  rainy 
weather  as  in  fair.  Some  very  delicate  frames 
indeed  mav  be  aifected  by  wet  weather :  but 
not  common  constitutions. 

We  talked  of  the  education  of  children ; 
and  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  was  best  to 
te^ich  them  first.  Johnson.  **■  Sir,  it  is  no 
matter  what  you  teach  them  first,  any  more 
than  what  leg  you  shall  put  into  your  breeches 
first.  Sir,  vou  may  stand  disputing  which  b 
best  to  put  m  first,  but  in  the  mean  time  your 
breech  is  bare.  Sir,  while  you  are  considering 
which  of  two  things  you  should  teach  your 
child  first,  another  boy  has  learnt  them  both.** 

On  Thursday,  July  28.,  we  again  supped  in 

Srivate  at  the  Turk's  Head  cofiee-house. 
oiTNsoN.  "  Swifl  has  a  higher  reputation 
than  he  deserves.  His  excellence  is  strong 
sense,  for  his  humour,  though  very  well,  is 
not  remarkably  good.    I  doubt  whether  the 


>  This  opinion  was  giren  by  him  mor«  At  Iamo  at  a  snbw. 
qii#nt  period.  See  potf,  Aug.  16. 1773.  —  BocwelL  How  could 
J«>hDaon  doubt  that  Swift  wm  th«  author  of  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub.  when,  a«  he  hlmielf  ri'latct  lo  hit  Life  of  Swift.  **  do 
other  cUlmantft  ran  be  nroduceil ;  and  when  Arrbbishop 
Sbarpe  and  the  Duche««  of  Someriet,  bv  thowing  It  to  Quren 
Anne,  dcliarred  Swift  of  a  biihoprirk.  he  did  not  deny  itf" 
Wo  hava,  moreover.  Swift'«  own  ackuowlmigment  of  it,  in 
Ma  letter  lo  Boo.  Tooke.   Ibo  printer,  June  29.  1710.  ^ 


*  Tale  of  a  Tub '  be  his ;  for  he  never  owned  it, 
and  it  is  much  above  his  nstud  manner.* 

**  Thomson,  I  think,  had  as  much  of  the  poet 
about  him  as  most  writers.  Every  thing  a|>- 
peared  to  him  through  the  medium  or  his 
favourite  pursuit.  He  could  not  have  viewed 
those  two  candles  burning  but  with  a  poetical 


«  a  great  deal  of  wit,  Sir?** 


eye. 

"  Has  not  — 
JoHHsoN.  '*I  do  not  think  so,  Sir.  He  is, 
indeed,  continually  attempting  wit,  but  be 
fails.  And  I  have  no  more  pleasure  in  hearing 
a  man  attempting  wit  and  failing,  than  in 
seein^:  a  man  trying  to  leap  over  a  ditch  and  , 
tumbling  into  it.** 

He  laughed  heartily  when  I  mentioned  to 
him  a  saying  of  his  concerning  Mr.  Thomas 
Sheridan,  which  Foote  took  a  wicked  pleasure   ; 
to  circulate.      "Why,   Sir,    Sherry  is   dull,   ' 
naturally  dull ;  but  it  must  have  taken  him  ft  \ 
great  deal  of  pains  to  become  what  we  now 
see  him.     Such  an  excess  of  stupiditv.  Sir,  ts 
not  in  Nature.*'  —  "  So,**  said  he,  **  I  allowed 
him  all  his  own  merit.**  , 

He  now  added,  "  Sheridan  cannot  bear  me. 
I  bring  his  declamation  to  a  point.  I  ask  him 
a  plain  question,  ^What  do  you  mean  to  . 
teach  P*^  Besides,  Sir,  what  influence  can 
Mr.  Sheridan  have  upon  the  language  of  thU 
great  country,  by  bis  narrow  exertions  ?  Sir, 
It  is  burning  a  farthing  candle  at  Dover,  to  ' 
show  lifi^ht  at  Calais.**  ' 

Talking  of  a  young  man  ^  who  was  unea5y 
from  thinking  that  he  was  very  deficient  in 
learning  and  knowledge,  he  said,  ^  A  man  hAi 
no  reason  to  complain  who  holds  a  middle  pl'tre, 
and  has  many  below  him ;  and  perhaps  he  hj? 
not  six  of  his  years  above  him ;  —  perhaps  not 
one.  Though  he  may  not  know  any  thing  pv-r- 
fectly,  the  general  mass  of  knowledge  that  be 
has  acquired  b  considerable.  Time  will  do  fur 
him  all  that  is  wanting.** 

The  conversation  then  took  a  philosophical 
turn.  Johnson.  "  Human  experience,  «hi(.b 
is  constantly  contradicting  theory,  is  the  gn^^t 
test  of  truth.  A  system  built  upon  the  dis- 
coveries of  a  great  many  minda,  is  always  <»f 
more  stren^h  than  what  is  produced  br  tbo 
mere  workings  of  any  one  mind,  which,  at' 
itself,  can  do  little.  There  is  not  so  p(»or  & 
book  in  the  world  that  would  not  be  a  pro- 
digious eflbrt  were  it  wrought  out  entirelv  l»> 
a  single  mind,  without  the  aid  of  prior  invent i- 

fators.  The  French  writers  are  super6cia!. 
ecause  they  are  not  scholara,  and  ao  pntccttl 
upon  the  mere  power  of  their  own  mind* : 
and  we  sec  how  yerj  little  power  they  have." 


s  There  l«  no  doubt  that  this  blank  moac  Im  tiled  with  th* 
name  of  Mr.  Burke.    See  po$i^  Aug.  15.  and  flepl.  I&.  177 
and  April  2A.  IHS.  —  Caoaia.  "^ 

*  He  endeaTouri  to  asslfo  a  reaaon  Ibr  Sli«ridan't  d'« 
MtUfactton  very  dlO^rent  tnm  the  tfiM  onw;  Iber*  !•  *«' 
reason  to  luppofe.  IVom  Mr.  BoewelPa  own  wvmroL.  ii.  t 
Johnton  and  Sheridan  never  mat  aftwr  Jobnaoii**  Insult  t  • 
Sheridan  on  the  subject  of  tho  peniloa.— .  Csmiu. 

*  No  doubt  Bosvell  blaualf.  now  about  kvoDlTotvo.  - 


Mr,  54. 
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"  As  to  the  Christian  religion,  Sir,  besides 
the  strong  evidence  which  we  have  for  it,  there 
is  a  balance  in  its  favour  from  the  number  of 
great  men  who  have  been  convinced  of  its  truth, 
atkr  a  serious  consideration  of  the  question. 
Grotiu^  was  an  acute  man,  a  lawyer,  a  man  ac- 
customed to  examine  evidence,  and  he  was 
cunTinced.  Grotius  was  not  a  recluse,  but  a 
man  of  the  world,  who  certainly  had  no  bias 
to  the  side  of  religion.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  set 
aut  an  infidel,  and  came  to  be  a  very  firm 
believer."* 

He  this  evening  asain  recommended  to  me  to 
perambulate  Spain?  I  said  it  would  amuse 
aim  to  get  a  letter  firom  me  dated  at  Sala- 
iiiinca.  Johnson.  **  I  love  the  university  of 
Salamanca ;  for  when  the  Spaniards  were  in 
doubt  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  their  conquering 
America,  the  universitv  of  Salamanca  gave  it 
ii  their  opinion  that  it  was  not  lawful.**  He 
spuie  this  with  great  emotion,  and  with  that 
^.'enerous  warmth  which  dictated  the  lines  in 
Lis  **  London,"  against  Spanish  encroachment.*' 

I  expressed  my  opinion  of  my  friend  Derrick 
33  but  a  poor  writer.  Johnson.  "To  be 
«are,  Sir,  he  is  :  but  you  are  to  consider  that 
'nii  being  a  literary  man  has  got  for  him  all 
tbt  he  has.  It  has  made  him  King  of  Bath. 
Sir,  he  has  nothing  to  say  for  himself  but  that 
be  is  a  writer.  Had  he  not  been  a  writer,  he 
mu^it  have  been  sweeping  the  crossings  in  the 
)tr^et5,  and  asking  halfpence  from  everybody 
tbai  passed." 

In  jtutice,  however,  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Derrick,  who  was  my  first  tutor  in  the  ways  of 
London,  and  showed  me  the  town  in  all  its 
variety  of  departments,  both  literary  and 
*>'rtive,  the  particulars  of  which  Dr.  Johnson 
ail  vised  me  to  put  in  writing,  it  is  proper  to 
DK'ntioa  what  Johnson,  at  a  subsequent  period 
.•7(A  August,  1773],  said  of  him,  both  as  a 
«riter  and  an  editor :  "  Sir,  I  have  often  said, 
Uiat  if  Derrick's  letters  had  been  written  by 
*^'i  of  a  more  established  name,  they  would  have 
't^n  thought  very  pretty  letters."  And  [22rf 
'"^fdember,  1773],  **  I  sent  Derrick  to  Dry- 
'^tis  relations  to  gather  materials  for  his  life ; 
ujI  I  believe  he  got  all  that  I  myself  should 
Uve  got." 

Pwr  Derrick !  I  remember  him  with  kind- 
t-«^i  Yet  I  cannot  withhold  from  my  readers 
a  (Jeasant  humorous  sally  which  could  not 
!>jv«  hurt  him  had  he  been  alive,  and  now  is 


^Wrp.  BIthop  RlriDirtoti  asked,  did  Johnson  I«arn 
'hi >  It  It  troe  th«t  Dr.  Horslejr  declined  publishing  some 
.•arrt  «Q  rHtgioiu  subjects  which  Newton  left  behind  him 

*"»*  bsT*  suspected  that  they  Were  tiinted  with  Uni- 
'-^'irtum ;  oihen  (probAblv  from  a  consideration  of  his 
""^  OB  the  KeveUtKms)  heJie?cd  thst  ihej  were  in  a  strain 

'■rocisB  not  (ia  the  opinion  of  bis  friends)  worthy  of  so 
.«Y'  a  fcoios ;  and  the  recent  publication  of  bis  two  letters 
.' i'cke.  to  a  style  of  infantine  simplicity  (See  Lord  King's 
*  '"4  Locke)«ffffc«  addtclonal  colour  to  this  latter  opinion ; 
'  ^U  Johntoo's  assertion  that  he  «<f  out  an  infidel,  there 
^  "wi  DA  sBithoritf,  and  all  the  inferences  are  the  other 
•»  -Caoaaa. 

- 1  fall)  Intendrd  to  have  followed  advice  of  such  weight ; 
'  t  feutag  uaid  moch  longer  both  in  Germany  and  Italy 


perfectly  harmless.  In  his  collection  of  poems, 
there  is  one  upon  entering  the  harbour  of 
Dublin,  his  native  city,  after  a  long  absence.  It 
begins  thus :  — 

**  Eblana  I  much  loved  city,  hai* ! 
Where  first  I  saw  the  light  of  day." 

And  afler  a  solemn  reflection  on  his  being 
**  numbered  with  forgotten  dead,"  there  is  the 
following  stanza : 

*'  Unless  my  lines  protract  my  fame, 

And  those  who  chance  to  read  them,  cry, 
I  knew  him !     Derrick  was  his  name, 
In  yonder  tomb  bis  ashes  lie ;  **  — 

which  was  thus  happily  parodied  by  Mr.  John 
Home,  to  whom  we  owe  the  beautiful  and 
pathetic  tragedy  of  "  Douglas : " 

"  Unless  my  deeds  protract  my  fame, 
j4nd  he  tcho  passes  satVy  sings, 
I  knew  him  1  Derrick  was  his  name, 
On  yonder  tree  his  carcase  swings  !  '* 

I  doubt  much  whether  the  amiable  and 
ingenious  author  of  these  burlesque  lines  will 
recollect  them ;  for  they  were  produced  ex- 
tempore one  evening  while  he  and  I  were 
walking  together  in  the  dining-room  at  £g- 
lingtoune  Castle,  in  1760,  and  I  have  never 
mentioned  them  to  him  since. 

Johnson  said  once  to  me,  '*  Sir,  I  honour 
Derrick  for  hb  presence  of  mind.  One  night, 
when  Floyd*,  another  poor  author,  was  wander- 
ing about  the  streets  in  the  night,  he  found 
Derrick  fast  asleep  upon  a  bulk  :  upon  being 
suddenly  waked.  Derrick  started  up,  '  My  dear 
Floyd,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  this  destitute 
state  :  will  you  go  home  with  mo  to  my  lodg- 
ings r^"^ 

I  again  begged  his  advice  as  to  my  method 
of  study  at  Utrecht.  "  Come,"  said  he,  "  let 
us  make  a  day  of  it.  Let  us  go  down  to 
Greenwich  and  dine,  and  talk  of  it  there.*' 
The  foUowbg  Saturday  iras  fixed  for  this 
excursion. 

As  we  walked  along  the  Strand  to-night, 
arm  in  arm,  a  woman  of  the  town  accosted  us, 
in  the  usual  enticing  manner.  "  No,  no,  my 
girl,*'  said  Johnson,  "  it  won't  do."  He,  how- 
ever, did  not  treat  her  with  harshness ;  and  we 
talked  of  the  wretched  life  of  such  women, 
and  agreed,  that  much  more  misery  than  hap- 
piness, upon  the  whole,  is  produced  by  illicit 
commerce  between  the  sexes. 


than  I  proposed  to  do,  and  having  also  visited  Corsica,  I 
found  that  I  had  exceeded  the  time  allowed  me  by  my  father, 
and  hastened  to  France  in  my  way  homewards  —  soswill. 

'      **  Has  Heaven  reserved.  In  pity  to  the  poor. 
No  pathless  waste,  or  undiscover'd  snore  ? 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundlecs  main  ? 
No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclalm'd  by  Spain  ?  ** 

—  CaosiB. 

«  Thomas  Floyd  published,  in  1760.  "Bibliotheca  Bio. 
graphica  ;  a  Synopsis  of  Unlrersal  Biography,*'  In  three 
Tolumes,  8Tn.  —  Boswbll. 

>  No  great  presence  of  mind  ;  for  Floyd  would  hare 
naturally  accepted  such  a  proposal,  and  then  Derrick  would 
have  been  doubly  exposed.  —  CaoiCEa. 


tMik  a  sculler  lit  the  ^emple-M^n,  and  set  out 
for  Greenwich.  I  a^ked  him  if  he  reallv  thought 

a  kuowleiljie  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
an  esseodal  requisite  to  a  good  education. 
Johnson.  "Moat  cortainl;,  Sir;  for  those 
who  know  them  have  a  very  great  advantage 
over  those  who  do  not.  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  won- 
dertul  what  a  dilTerence  learning  makes  upon 
people  even  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life. 


rhich  does  not  .appear  to  be  much  connected 
with  it.  "  And  jet, '  said  I,  "  people  go  through 
the  world  very  well,  and  carrj  on  the  business 
of  life  to  good  adtantage,  without  learning." 
JoH.vsoN.  "  W\xj,  Sir,  that  mar  be  true  in 
cases  where  learning  cannot  ptissibl^  be  of  anr 
use;  for  instance,  this  boj  rows  us  as  well 
without  learning  as  if  he  could  sing  the  song 
of  Orpheus  to  the  Argonauts,  who  were  the 
first  sailon."  He  then  called  to  the  boy, 
"  What  would  jou  give,  my  lad.  to  know  about 
the  Argonauts?"  "Sir,''  aald  the  boy,  "I 
would  give  what  I  have."  Johnson  was  much 
pleased  with  his  answer,  and  we  gave  him  a 
double  fare.  Dr.  Johnson  then  turning  to  me, 
"Sir,"  said  be,  "a  desire  of  knowledge  is  the 
natural  feeling  of  mankind ;  and  every  human 
being,  whose  mind  is  not  debauched,  will  be 
willing  to  give  all  that  he  has,  to  get  knowledge." ' 

We  landed  at  the  Old  Swan',  and  walked 
to  Billingsgate,  where  we  took  oars  and  moved 
smoothly  along  the  silver  Thames.  It  was  a 
jrery  fine  day.  We  were  entertained  with  the 
immense  number  and  variety  of  ships  that 
were  lying  at  anchor,  and  with  the  beautiful 
country  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

I  talked  of  preaching,  and  of  the  great 
(access  which  those  called  methodists'  have. 
JoH!(«OH.  "  Sir,  it  is  owing  to  their  expressing 
themselves  in  a  plain  and   familiar   manuer. 


la  ftnuUkfl.    Tlw  pflnrLpi]  Ar|umtDt,  In 


moD  people,  and  which  clergymen  of  geniui 
and  learning  onght  to  do  from  a  principle  uf 
duty,  when  it  is  suited  to  their  congregiinins ; 
a  practice,  for  which  they  will  be  praised  hj 
men  of  sense.  To  insist  apiainst  drunkennns 
as  a  crime,  because  it  debases  reason,  tbe 
noblest  faculty  of  man,  would  be  of  do  sen  ice 
to  the  common  people :  but  to  tell  them  iliit 
they  may  die  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  and  shew 
tbem  how  dreadful  that  would  be,  clODOt  liiil 
to  make  a  deep  impression.  Sir,  when  jour 
Scotch  clergy  give  up  their  homely  mannff. 
religion  will  soon  decay  in  that  country."  Lfi 
this  observation,  m  Johnson  meant  it,  be  ever 
remembered. 

I  was  mu'^h  pleased  to  find  mnelf  wilt 
Johnson  at  Greenwich,  which  he  celebrates  in 
his  "  London  "  as  a  favourite  scene.  I  hid  iW 
poem  in  my  pocket,  and  read  tbe  lines  iluii<i 
with  enthusiasm : 

•■  On  Thamn's  banks  in  lilent  thought  we  MomI. 
Where  Greeuwieh  smiles  upon  the  uIht  flcud  : 
Struck  with  the  test  thit  gate  Elisa  binh. 
We  kneel  and  kiis  the  eonwrratrd  earth." 
He  remarked  that  the  structure  of  Giwd- 
which  Hospital  was  too  magnificent  for  a  pli'i''' 
of  chanty,  and  llut  its  parts  were  too  muiti 
detached,  to  make  one  great  whole. 

Buchanan,  he  said,  was  •  very  fine  poet; 
and  observed,  tbat  he  was  the  first  who  cmn- 
plimented  a  lady,  by  ascribing  to  her  the  dif- 
lerent  perfections  oi  the  heathen  godde^six*: 
but  that  Johnstone '  improved  upon  tbifi.  )'>' 
making  his  lady,  at  the  Mine  tine,  free  ffiu 
their  defects. 

He  dwelt  upon  Buchanan's  elegant  verw  1" 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  iVympAa  Caltdmu*.  &■- 
and  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  beaotr  i* 
Latin   verse,    *^  All  the  modem  languspA" 


hem^"hXh"(i^"''lii.^.^''l'n"hI!^  ^"'h^' 


Una  ml*  Uifritutflrft/rriHiforcf-- 

IhTR  U  lu  ib«irdk)f  hi  M>  fcrllai  th' 
^uht  mnBunillai  principle  oT  ti 


'n  poM,      [111  priixHpiil  osHii  us  ■  lol'i 
ItnwhlgklilDhr  fuundlMluvliMi  IV.  ). 
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oil]  he,  **  eannot  fumiah  so  melodiouB  a  line 
u  — 


f  »»i 


rmomare  doee$  AnuenBida  niwu. 

Afterwards  he  entered  upon  the  business  of 
tlie  (bj,  which  was  to  give  me  his  advice  as  to 
a  coane  of  study.  And  here  I  am  to  mention, 
viUi  much  regret,  that  mj  record  of  what  he 
said  is  miserably  scanty.  I  recollect  with 
^iioiration  an  animating  blaze  of  eloquence, 
which  roused  every  intellectual  power  in  me 
■  to  the  highest  pitch,  but  must  have  dazzled  me 
so  much,  that  my  memory  could  not  preserve 
the  substance  of  his  discourse  ;  for  the  note 
which  I  find  of  it  is  no  more  than  this : — 
^  He  ran  over  the  grand  scale  of  human  know- 
Ie<l^e;  advised  me  to  select  some  particular 
I  branch  to  excel  in,  but  to  acquire  a  little  of 
I  everv  kind.**  The  defect  of  my  minutes  will 
be  (ally  supplied  by  a  long  letter  upon  the 
subject,  whicn  he  favoured  me  with,  after  I 
had  been  some  time  at  Utrecht,  and  which  my 
readers  will  have  the  pleasure  to  peruse  in  its 
proper  place. 

We  walked  in  the  evening  in  Greenwich 
Park.  He  asked  me,  I  suppose  by  way  of 
tnring  my  disposition,  **  Is  not  this  very  fine  P  ^ 
Ukving  no  exquisite  relish  of  the  beauties  of 
oatnre,  and  being  more  delighted  with  ^Hhe 
busj  hum  of  men,**  I  answered,  ^^Yes,  Sir; 
bat  not  equal  to  Fleet-street.**  Johkson. 
•*  You  are  nght,  Sir.** 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  readers  may 
oenaure  my  want  of  taste.  Let  me,  however, 
^bi^lter  mvself  under  the  authority  of  a  \erj 
^<ishionable  baronet*  in  the  brilliant  world, 
vho,  00  his  attention  being  called  to  the 
fragrance  of  a  May  evening  in  the  country, 
r»i  ^rved,  "  This  may  be  very  well ;  but,  for 
mr  part,  I  prefer  the  smell  of  a  flambeau  at 
the  plajhonse.^ 

^^  e  staid  so  long  at  Greenwich,  that  our  sail 
iip  the  river,  in  our  return  to  London,  was  by 
no  means  so  pleasant  as  in  the  morning;  for 
th<»  night  air  was  so  cold  that  it  made  me 
*btrer.  I  was  the  more  sensible  of  it  from 
bnng  sat  up  all  the  night  before  recollecting 
attfl  writing  in  my  Journal  what  I  thought 
vorthy  of  preservation;  an  exertion,  which, 
'loriDg  the  nrst  part  of  my  acquaintance  with 
'^'jtinson,  I  frequently  made.  I  remember 
buing  sat  up  four  nights  in  one  week,  without 
^in^  much  inoommoded  in  the  daytime. 

Johnson,  whose  robust  frame  was  not  in  the 
1*^  aSected  by  the  cold,  scolded  me,  as  if  my 
*HiTenng  had  been  a  paltry  effeminacy,  saying, 
*  Why  So  you  shiver  ?  *'  Sir  William  Scott  ^ 
'if  the  CcHumons,  told  me,  that  when  he  com- 


**  And  Che  wood  ringt  with  Amarillii*  name." 
Vlra .  Eel.  1-  S.  Dr.  Johmon,  amti,  p.  10.  —  CaoKCi. 
'  Xy  fflaMl  Sir  Michael  U  Fleming,  of  Rydall  In  West- 
*<wrkaA.  Thla  fentleman,  with  all  hit  experience  of 
*v^!fiiaj  and  decant  life*  inherits,  with  the  beautiful  funllj 
^'«4iB,Do  Incooslderable  thare  of  that  love  of  literature, 
•f,\ct  dMttaffuiflhed  hit  venerable  grandfatber  the  Bishop  of 
^>i*l«.   He  one  d^  obaerved  to  me,  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a 


plained  of  a  headach  in  the  post-chaise,  as  they 
were  travelling  together  to  Scotland,  Johnson 
treated  him  in  the  same  manner  :  ^*  At  your 
age,  Sir,  I  had  no  headach.**  It  is  not  easy  to 
make  allowance  for  sensations  in  others,  which 
we  ourselves  have  not  at  the  time.  We  must 
all  have  experienced  how  very  differently  we 
are  affected  by  the  complaints  of  our  neigh- 
bours, when  we  are  well  and  when  we  are  ill. 
In  full  health,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that 
they  suffer  much ;  so  faint  is  the  image  of  pain 
upon  our  imagination  :  when  softened  by  sick- 
ness, we  readily  sympathise  with  the  sufferings 
of  others. 

We  concluded  the  day  at  the  Turk's  Head 
coflee-house  very  socially.  He  was  pleased  to 
listen  to  a  particular  account  whicn  I  gave 
him  of  my  family,  and  of  its  hereditary  estate, 
as  to  the  extent  and  population  of  which  he 
asked  questions,  and  made  calculations;  re- 
commending, at  the  same  time,  a  liberal  kind- 
ness to  the  tenantry,  as  people  over  whom  the 
proprietor  was  placed  by  Providence.  He 
took  delight  in  hearing  my  description  of  the 
romantic  seat  of  my  ancestors.  "  I  must  be 
there.  Sir,**  said  he,  "  and  we  will  live  in  the 
old  castle ;  and  if  there  is  not  a  room  in  it 
remaining,  we  will  build  one.**  I  was  highly 
flattered,  but  could  scarcely  indulge  a  hope 
that  Auchinleck  would  indeed  be  honoured  by 
his  presence,  and  celebrated  by  a  description, 
as  it  afterwards  was,  in  his  **  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands.** 

After  we  had  a^ain  talked  of  my  setting  out 
for  Holland,  he  said,  "  I  must  see  thee  out  of 
£ngland ;  I  will  accompany  you  to  Harwich.** 
I  could  not  find  words  to  express  what  I  felt 
upon  this  unexpected  and  very  great  mark  of 
his  affectionate  regard.^ 

Next  day,  Sunday,  July  31.,  I  told  him  I 
had  been  that  morning  at  a  meeting  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,  where  I  had  heard  a 
woman  preach.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  a  woman 
preaching  is  like  a  dog*8  walking  on  his  hind 
legs.  It  is  not  done  well ;  but  you  are  surprised 
to  find  it  done  at  all.** 

On  Tuesday,  August  2.,  (the  day  of  my 
departure  from  London  having  been  fixed  for 
the  5th,)  Dr.  Johnson  did  me  the  honour  to 
pass  a  part  of  the  morning  with  me  at  my 
chambers.  He  said,  that  '*  he  always  felt  an 
inclination  to  do  nothing.**  I  observed,  that  it 
was  strange  to  think  uiat  the  most  indolent 
man  in  Britain  had  written  the  most  laborious 
work.  The  English  Dictionabt. 

I  mentioned  an  imprudent  publication,  by 
a  certain  friend  of  his,  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  would  hurt 


felicity  of  phrase,  **  There  is  a  blnnt  dignity  about  hini  on 
every  occasion."  — Boswbll.  Sir  Michael  I^  Fleming  died 
of  an  apoplectic  fit.  May  19.  1S06,  while  conversing,  at  the 
Admiralty,  with  Lord  Grey  [then  first  Lord].  — Malonb. 

9  Afterwards  Lord  Stownl,  who  accompanied  Dr.  John- 
son from  Newcastle  to  Rdinburgh  in  1773.  —  CaoKsm. 

*  They  had  met  only  thirteen  days  {  ao  that  the  friendship 
was  of  rapid  growth.  —  CauKaa. 
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liim.  Johnson.  "No,  Sir;  not  miich.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  mentioncfl  :it  an  election."' 

I  had  novr  made  good  my  title  to  be  a 
privileged  man,  and  was  carried  by  him  in  the 
evening  to  drink  tea  with  Mi?s  Williams,  whom, 
though  under  the  misfortune  of  having  lost  her 
sight,  I  found  to  be  agreeable  in  conversation; 
for  she  ha<l  a  variety  of  literature,  and  ex- 
pressed herself  well ;  but  her  peculiar  value 
was  the  intimacy  in  which  she  had  long  lived 
with  Johnson,  by  wliich  she  was  wAl  ac- 
(piainted  with  liis  habits,  and  knew  liow  to  lead 
him  on  to  talk. 

After  tea  he  carried  me  to  what  he  called 
his  walk,  which  was  a  long  narrow  |)avcd  court 
in  the  neighbourhood,  overshadowed  by  some 
trees.  There  we  s;nintcrcd  a  considerable 
time;  and  I  complained  to  him  that  my  love 
of  London  an<l  of  his  comi>any  was  such,  that 
I  shrunk  almost  from  the  thought  of  going 
away  even  to  travel,  which  is  generally  so  much 
desired  by  young  men.  He  rousiMl  me  by 
manly  and  spirited  conversation.  He  advised 
me,  when  settled  in  any  place  abroad,  to  study 
with  an  eagerness  after  knowledge,  and  to 
at)ply  to  Greek  an  hour  every  day  :  and  when 
I  was  moving  about,  to  read  diligently  the 
great  book  of  mankind. 

On  Wednesday,  August  3.,  we  had  our  last 
social  evening  at  the  'J'urk's  Head  cotree-house, 
before  my  setting  out  for  foreign  parts.  I  h;jd 
the  misfortune,  before  we  ])arte(l,  to  irritate 
him  unintentionally.  I  mentioned  to  him  how 
common  it  was  in  the  worM  to  tell  absurd 
stories  of  him,  and  to  ascril)e  to  liim  very 
stranjie  savin«rs.  Jounson.  "What  do  thcv 
make  me  say.  Sir  ?  "  I^oswell.  *' Why,  Sir, 
as  an  instance  very  strange  in«lecd,  (laughing 
heartily  as  I  spoke,)  l)avi<l  Hume  told  me, 
you  said  that  you  would  stand  before  a  battery 
of  cannon  to  restore  tbe  Con  no;  at  ion  to  its 
full  powers."  Little  did  I  n|>prclu'nd  that  he 
had  actually  said  this  :  but  1  was  s>>oa  c«)n- 
vinced  of  my  en-or;  tbr,  wifh  a  (ItcriniMcil 
look,  he  thundered  out,  ''And  w<»iild  I  not, 
Sir?  Shall  the  Presbyterian  htrk  of  Scotland 
have  its  General  Assembly,  and  the  ( 'lunch  of 
England  be  denied  its  Convoeation!'' "  lie 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  while  1 
told  him  the  anecdote;  but  when  he  uttered 
this  explosion  of  high-church  zeal,  he  had 
come  close  to  ray  chair,  and  his  eyes  ilashed 


'  This  probably  alluilo*  to  Mr.  Biirkc'*  "  Vin^lication  of 
Natural  Society,  "  a  work  pnlilishcd  in  17'ii"..  in  a  h.ij.py 
imitation  of  Lord  Bolinjjbmke's  st\  le,  aiwl  m  an  iroiiK.il 
Adoption  of  his  prinriples  :  the  whn!<'  was  so  w  "11  doin',  tint 
it  at  firist  passfd  as  a  pcnuine  work  of  I.i.r.l  H  (Ini^'brokr's. 
and  subsequently  as  a  st-rious  and  (a*  in  ••fyli'  and  ini  i:,«Ty  it 
certainly  I*)  spU-ndid  oxposirion  of  tli''  prinri;.k'-  i>f  <>vir  nf 
his  disciples.  Lord  Chn^trrfirld  and  ni-ljitpW.irointon  arc 
stat»il  to  ha\'e  been  so  diMX'ivcd  ,  an  I  it  would  >t'e)ri.  from  th" 
passage  in  the  t<'\t.  that  JohriNon  aod  Hoswdl  were  in  th<' 
^ame  error.  In  17*Vj,  Mr.  H'lrk.*  rcnrinted  t\u<  picre.  witli  a 
prefaee,  in  which  he  throws  off  alt<>v  tlicr  the  inask  of  irony. 
Mr.  Boswell  calls  him  n  frii'iul  of  J.i'insou's.  for  lie  himielf 
had  not  yet  met  Mr.  llurke.  —  t^iioKLU. 

'^  It  must  be  confessel,  that  the  o\ii<tniK  practice  relative  to 
Convocation  is  An  anomaly,  that  sfv»ri>  at  first  >iL'ht  ab<;nrd. 
Convocation  is  stiil  sumin  jo<'d  co  xu-i-i  \s  lien  Par1ianii-nt  ddcs; 


with  indignation.  I  bowed  to  the  storm,  and 
diverted  the  force  of  it,  by  leading  him  to 
expatiate  on  the  influence  which  religion 
derived  from  maintaining  the  church  with 
great  external  respectability.'^ 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  he  this  year 
wrote  "  Tlni  Life  of  Ascham,"f  and  the  De- 
dication to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  f  prefixed 
to  the  edition  of  that  writer's  English  works, 
published  by  Mr.  Ikmnet.^ 

On  Friday,  August  5.,  we  set  out  early  in 
the  morniuix  in  the  Harwich  staire-coach.  A 
fat  elderly  gentlewoman,  and  a  young  Dutch- 
man, seemed  the  most  inclined  among  us  to 
conversation.  At  the  inn  where  we  dined,  the 
gentlewoman  said  that  she  had  done  her  best 
to  edueate  her  children  ;  and  particularly,  that 
she  hail  never  sutl'ered  them  to  be  a  moment 
idle.  JoHMsoN.  "  1  wish,  Madam,  you  would 
e<lucate  me  too  :  for  I  have  V>een  an  idle  fellow 
all  my  life."  "  I  am  sure,  Sir,"  said  she,  "vnu 
have  not  been  idle."  Johnson.  "^.it, 
Madiim,  it  is  very  true ;  and  that  gentleman 
there,"  pointing  to  me,  "has  been  idle.  He 
was  itlle  at  Edinburgh.  His  father  sent  him 
to  Glasgow,  where  he  continued  to  be  idle. 
He  then  came  to  London,  where  he  has  been 
very  i<lle  ;  and  now  he  is  g<»ing  to  Utrerht, 
where  he  will  be  as  idle  as  over."  I  asked  hini 
j^rivately  how  he  could  expose  me  so.  JoH>f05. 
"  Poh,  "^])oh!"  said  he,  "they  knew  nothing 
alumt  yon,  and  will  think  of  it  no  more.*'  Iq 
the  afternoon  the  gentlewoman  talked  violently 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  the 
horrors  of  the  Inquisition.  To  the  utter  asto- 
nishment of  all  the  passengers  but  myself,  who 
knew  that  he  could  talk  upon  any  side  of  a 
^llu^^tion,  he  defended  the  Inquisition,  anii 
maintained,  that  "false  doctrine  should  K' 
checked  on  its  first  a])pearance  ;  that  the  c>^u 
[)Ower  should  unite  with  tbe  church  in  puni*h- 
inii  those  who  dare  to  attack  the  estaldishetl 
rt'ligion,  and  that  such  only  were  punished  by 
the  Inquisition."  He  had  in  his  pocket  "F"fw- 
poni/f.-i  Mfia  de  Situ  Orbis,"'  in  which  he  rend 
oeoasionally,  and  seemed  very  intent  up*n 
ancient  geography.  Though  by  no  menD- 
niggardly,  his  attention  to  what  was  generally 
ri'jht  was  so  minute,  that  havimj  observcfl  at 
one  of  the  .'^tagos  that  I  ostentatiously  ga^^  * 
shilling  to  the  coachman,  when  the  cuftoro 
was  ibr  each  passenger  to  give  only  sixpence, 


l)Ut  its  nieetln>;  is  a  mere  form,  and  it  neither  doc*  nor<i'>'^- 
di>  anv  lKi-inf^s«.  It  is  now  a  soh  mn  farce  — but  it*  '''':  \ 
would  i)rol»aMy  be  lata!  to  the  Church  Itself.  »«d  '»• '"•^;;_ 
in  ih*-  p'csnu  St. lie  of  our  constitution.  iirn>os»iLile.  Tti«"  >'  ^ 
toric  il  inqtnrer  sers,  in  the  Houses  <tf  Ctfirocaltln,  /  "»  '^■ 
an<l  Covn/rins.  a  sriikinjf  analogy  with  the  Uiree  Effal^'  ^' 
lh'> 'i|(i  F.t.if.',  Ginriatij:  of  France.  —  CaoktR. 

'  .Tolmson  was.  in  fact,  the  editor  of  this  work,  um^^ 
from  a  I.  tier  of  Mr.  T.  Davics  to  the  Rev.  Edm.  Brt.r*- 
woi  th  :  —  "  Heverend  Sir,  _  1  take  the  liberty  to  «-ni  •  '^i 
K.>:^(T  AHha'ii's  works  in  Hngllih.  Though  Mr.  [^"'^  / 
name  is  in  iho  title,  the  editor  WM  in  reality  Mr.  J«^^n*  - 
th.>  author  of  the  Rainhlcr.  who  wrote  the  life  of  t>if  ^i:n  ^ 
.iml  uidod  several  nntrs.  Mr.  Johnson  gave  It  to  ^*''- '^'  "''''1 
for  his  advantage."  *"tc.  1  have  not  di»cx»vercd  »hjr  JonnJ^*^ 
took  this  interest  in  Mr.  Bcnnet — Crokib. 
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lit  1  jojt  reprimuid',  for  in  nbatever  «aj  m 
oin  nuy  indiiige  his  generosity  or  hia  Tinity 
■a  ipeDding  his  monej,  for  the  sake  of  others 
Ik  aiigbt  not  to  raise  the  priL>e  of  any  article 
tor  nhich  there  is  a  constant  demand. 

He  utked  of  Mr.  Blacklock's  ■  poetry,  so  fw 
Si  it  vu  descriptiTe  of  visible  objeclsi  and 
■iwrved,  that,  "as  its  anthor  had  the  mia- 
>nuiK  to  be  blind,  ve  may  be  absolutely  sure 
(Ut  luch  pasMgcs  ire  combinations  of  what 
in  hia  remembered  of  the  vorks  of  other 
"tiwrt  who  conld  see.  That  foolish  fellow, 
^[■rii<«.  hu  laboured  to  explain  philosophically 
ti.iT  Blacklock  may  have  done,  by  means  of 
liif  own  tacdltiei,  what  it  is  impossible  he 
•Iviuld  do.  Ilie  solation,  tu  I  have  given  it, 
!■  plain.  Sappose,  I  know  a  man  to  be  so 
luDe  (hit  be  IB  absolute)/  incapable  to  more 
'i..:<«ir,  tod  I  find  bhn  in  a  difierent  room 
:>iiai  that  in  which  I  left  him  ;  shall  I  puzzle 
jLtwJf  with  idle  conjectures,  that,  perhaps,  his 
una  bire  by  some  unknown  change  all  at 
'we  become  effectiTe  T  No,  Sir,  it  is  clear 
l>'i(  he  got   into  a  different   room ;    he  wu 

Hiring  itopped  a  night  at  Colchester,  John- 
viii  ulked  of  that  town  with  Teneration,  for 
iijviiig  nood  a  mege  for  Charles  the  First. 
Il\r  Uulchman  «lone  now  remainded  with  us. 
II"  «poke  English  tolerably  weil ;  and,  tbink- 
ii>  lo  recommend  himself  to  ua  bj  expatiating 
■n  the  luperiority  of  the  criminal  jurispru- 
''  m>  of  thli  cOQDtry  over  that  of  Holland,  he 
^liifiglied  against  the  barbarity  of  putting  an 
'  •skA  person  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  Ibrce 
.  'iinfesrioo.  Bat  Johnson  was  as  ready  for 
'  !-.  u  for  the  Inquisition.  "Why,  Sir,  you 
'■  ■  ^."1, 1  find,  understand  the  law  of  your  own 

■  •ufitry.  To  torture  in  Holland  ia  considered 
"  1  fiTour  to  an  accused  person ;  for  no  mnn 
'^m  to  the  torture  there  uulesa  there  is  as 
"ih  evidence  afainst  him  as  would  amount 
' '  nnriction  in  England.     An  accused  person 

..ijpii;  you,  therefore,  hat  one  chance  more  to 
"''i*  punishment,  than  those  who  are  tried 

Ai  tupper  this  night  he  talked  of  good  eating 

■  i  nncomiooii  MUstkction.  "  Some  people, ' 
■1  bp,  "have  «  foolish  way  of  not  minding, 
'  pretending   not  to  mind,  what   they  eat. 


id  very  carefully; 
who  does  not  mind  his  belly  will  hardly  mind 
any  thing  else."  tie  now  appeared  t 
Jean  BtUi  pkUoiopht,  and  he  waa  fo 
moment,  not  only  serious,  but  vehement.  Yet 
I  have  heard  hun,  upon  other  occasions,  talk 
with  great  contempt  of  people  who  were 
anxious  to  gratify  their  palates ;  and  the  206th 
number  of  his  Kombler  is  a  masterly  essay 
against  gulosity.  His  practice,  indeed,  I  must 
acknowledge,  mny  he  considered  as  castin^f 
the  balance  of  bis  diHerent  opinions  upon  this 
subject ;  for  1  never  knew  any  man  who 
relished  good  eatbg  more  than  he  did.  When 
at  table,  he  was  totally  absorbed  in  the  bu- 
siness of  the  moment:  his  looks  seemed  riveted 
to  hia  plate ;  nor  would  he,  unless  when  in 
very  high  company,  say  one  word,  or  even  pay 
the  least  attention  to  what  was  said  by  others, 
till  he  had  eatisfied  his  appetite ;  which  waa  so 
fierce,  and  indulged  with  such  intenaeness,  that, 
while  in  the  act  of  eating,  the  veins  of  his 
forehead  enelled,  and  generally  a  atrong  per- 
spiration was  visible.  To  thoEe  whose  sensa- 
tions were  delicate,  this  could  not  but  be  dia- 
gusting;  and  it  was  doubtless  not  very  suitable 
to  the  character  of  a  pbilnaopher,  who  should 
be  di.itinguishcd  by  self-command.  But 
laust  be  owned,  that  Johnson,  though  he  could 
be  rigidly  oijtfnnioiu,  was  not  a  temperate  man 
either  in  eating  or  drinking.  He  could  refrain^, 
but  he  could  not  use  moderately.  He  told  me, 
that  he  had  fasted  two  days  without  incon- 
venience, and  that  he  had  never  been  hungry 
but  once.  They  who  beheld  with  wonder  how 
much  he  ate  upon  all  occasions,  when  his 
dinner  was  to  hia  taste,  could  not  easily 
conceive  what  he  must  have  meant  by  hunger 
and  not  only  was  he  remarkable  for  the  extra- 
ordinary quantity  which  he  ate,  but  he  was,  m 
aflected  to  be,  a  man  of  very  nice  discernment 
in  the  science  of  cookery.  He  used  to  descant 
critically  on  the  dishes  which  had  been  at  table 
where  he  had  dined  or  supped,  and  to  recollect 
very  minutely  what  he  hail  liked.  I  remember 
wheD he  was  m  Scotland,  his  praising  Gordons 
palaiet  (a  dish  of  palates  at  the  Honourable 
Alexander  Gordons)  with  a  warmth  of  ex- 
pression which  might  have  done  honour  to 
more  important  subjects.  "  As  for  Maclaurin's 
imitation  of  a  maiU  diih,  it  was  a  wretched 
attempt."*  He  about  the  same  t: 
mncb  displeased  with  the  pcrforr 
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noblemaii*8  French  cook,  that  he  exclaimed  with 
vehemence,  ^  Fd  throw  such  a  rascal  into  the 
river ;  '*  and  he  then  proceeded  to  alarm  a  ladj 
at  whose  house  he  was  to  sup,  bj  the  following 
manifesto  of  his  skill :  *^  I,  Madam,  who  live  at 
a  variety  of  good  tables,  am  a  much  better 
judge  of  cookery  than  any  person  who  has  a 
very  tolerable  cook,  but  lives  much  at  home ; 
for  his  palate  is  gradually  adapted  to  the  taste 
of  his  cook ;  whereas.  Madam,  in  tryine  by  a 
wider  range,  I  can  more  exquisitely  judge.** 
When  invited  to  dine,  even  with  an  intimate 
friend,  he  was  not  pleased  if  something  better 
than  a  plain  dinner  was  not  prepared  for  him. 
I  have  heard  him  say  on  such  an  occasion, 
*^  This  was  a  good  dinner  enough,  to  be  sure; 
but  it  was  not  a  dinner  to  atk  a  man  to.**  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  wont  to  express,  with 
great  glee,  his  satisfaction  when  he  had  been 
entertained  quite  to  his  mind.  One  day  when 
he  had  dined  with  his  neighbour  and  landlord 
in  Bolt  Court,  Mr.  Allen  \  the  printer,  whose 
old  housekeeper  had  studied  his  taste  in  every 
thing,  he  pronounced  this  eulogy:  ^'Sir,  we 
could  not  have  had  a  better  dinner,  had  there 
been  a  S^fnod  of  Coohr  ' 

While  we  were  left  by  ourselves,  after  the 
Dutchman  had  gone  to  bed.  Dr.  Johnson  talked 
of  that  studied  behaviour  which  many  have 
recommended  and  practised.  He  disapproved 
of  it ;  and  said,  **  I  never  considered  whether 
I  should  be  a  grave  man,  or  a  merry  man,  but 
just  let  inclination,  for  the  time,  have  its 
course." 

He  flattered  me  with  some  hopes  that  he 
would,  in  the  course  of  the  followmg  summer, 
come  over  to  Holland,  and  accompany  me  in 
a  tour  through  the  Netherlands. 

I  teased  hun  with  fanciful  apprehensions  of 
unhappiness.    A  moth  having  nuttered  round 


of  the  celebrated  mathematician,  became  In  1787,  a  Lord 
of  Settton,  bjr  the  title  of  Lord  Dregfaorn ;  the  latter  was 
third  ton  of  the  aecood  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and.  In  17R8,  he 
also  was  made  a  Lord  of  Session,  and  took  the  title  of  Lord 
RockTlUe CaoKBR. 

*  Edward  Allen  was  a  rery  excellent  printer  in  Bolt 
Cotirt.  His  office  united  to  Johnson's  dwelling.  He  died  In 
1780.  —  Nichols. 

*  Johnson's  notions  about  eating,  says  Mrs.  Fioisi,  how. 
ever,  were  nothing  lesi  than  delicate :  a  leg  of  pork  boiled 
till  It  dropped  (ton  the  bone,  a  veal  pie  with  plums  and 
sugar,  or  the  outside  cut  of  a  >alt  buttock  of  beef,  were  hia 
favourite  daintle* :  with  regard  to  drink,  his  liking  was  for 
the  strongest,  as  it  was  not  the  flavour,  but  the  eflhct  be 
sought  for,  and  professed  to  desire :  and  when  I  first  knew 
him,  he  used  to  pour  capillaire  Into  his  iwrt  wtoe.  For  the 
U«t  twelve  yean,  however,  he  left  off  all  fermented  li<iuors. 
To  make  himself  some  amends,  indeed,  he  took  his  chocolate 
llberall)-,  pouring  in  Urge  quantities  of  cream,  or  even  melted 
buttifr ;  and  was  so  fond  of  fruit,  that  though  he  would  eat 
seven  or  eight  larM  peaches  of  a  morning  before  breakfast 
t)ef(an,  and  treated  them  with  proportionate  attention  after 
diitiier  again,  yet  I  have  heard  him  protest,  that  he  never 
had  quite  as  niuch  as  he  wished  of  wall-fruit,  except  '«nce  in 
his  lire,  and  that  was  when  we  were  all  together  at  Omuersley , 
the  seat  of  my  Lord  Sandvs;  and  yet,  when  his  Irish  friend 
Grierson,  [see  post,  mh  1770,]  hearing  htm  enumerate 
thf  ouaiitles  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  poet,  began  a 
comical  parody  upon  his  ornamented  harangue  In  prai«e  of  a 
cook,  coocluding  with  this  obiervation.  that  be  who  dressed 
a  good  dinner  was  a  more  excellent  and  a  more  useful  mem- 
Iwof  society  than  he  who  wrote  a  good  poem.  "And  in 
this  opinion.^  said  Mr.  Johnson,  In  rapW,  **  all  the  dogs  In 
the  town  wUl  Join  yoo."  —  H«  loved  hu  olnDer  eioeedingly, 


the  candle,  and  burnt  itself,  he  hud  hold  of 
this  little  incident  to  admonish  me;  sayiDg, 
with  a  sly  look,  and  in  a  solemn  but  a  quiet 
tone,  "•  That  creature  was  its  own  tormentor, 
and  I  believe  its  name  was  Boswell." 

Next  day  we  got  to  Harwich  to  dinner ;  and 
my  passage  in  the  packet-boat  to  HelToetsluys 
being  secured,  and  my  baggaee  put  on  board, 
we  dined  at  our  inn  by  ourselves.  I  happened 
to  say,  it  would  be  terrible  if  he  should  not 
find  a  speedy  opportunity  of  returning  to 
London,  and  be  confined  in  so  dull  a  place. 
Johnson.  **  Don*t,  Sir,  accustom  yourself  to 
use  big  words  for  little  matters.'  It  would  not 
be  terrible,  though  I  icere  to  be  detained  soni«' 
time  here.*'  The  practice  of  using  words  (»f 
disproportionate  magnitude  is,  no  doubt,  too 
frequent  every  where;  but,  I  think,  mo>t 
remarkable  among  the  French,  of  which,  all 
who  have  travelled  in  France  must  have  been 
struck  with  innumerable  instances. 

We  went  and  looked  at  the  church,  and  having 
gone  into  it  and  walked  up  to  the  altar,  John- 
son, whose  pietv  was  constant  and  fer>'ent. 
sent  me  to  my  imees,  saying,  ""  Now  that  you 
are  going  to  leave  your  native  country,  recom- 
mend yourself  to  the  protection  of  your 
Cbeatob  and  Rbdbbmbb. 

After  we  came  out  of  the  church,  we  ftool 
talking  for  some  time  together  of  Bi&h(^p 
Berkeley's  ingenious  sophistry  to  prove  tli*' 
non-exbtence  of  matter,  and  that  every  thini' 
in  the  universe  is  merely  ideal.  I  obsencil 
that  though  we  are  satbfied  his  doctrine  is  n(»t 
true,  it  is  impossible  to  refute  it.  I  never  shall 
forget  the  alacrity  with  whiqh  John^^'Ti 
answered,  striking  his  foot  with  mightv  forc»> 
against  a  large  stone,  till  he  rebounded  trom 
it,  "  I  refute  it  Mt»."  ♦  This  was  a  stout  ex- 
emplification of  the^Srtf  truthe  ofPere  B<mS^> 


and  has  often  said  In  my  hearing,  perhaps  for  nf  edifir»tK>r. 
'*  that  whererer  the  dinner  Is  ill  got  up,  there  Is  po«rr7  •" 
there  is  avarice,  or  there  Is  stuplditjr ;  In  short,  the  fsmi  t  * 
somehow  grossly  wrong :  for/*  continued  he, "a  man  vp!«2   "^ 
thinks  with  more  earnestness  of  any  thing  than  he  <i»^  • ' 
his  dinner ;  and  if  he  cannot  get  that  well  dressed,  he  rb 
be  suspected  of  Inaccuracy  In  other  things.'*   One  ds^ .  « >  • 
he  was  speaking  upon  the  snt^ect,  I  asked  him.  \i\tf  *^  ' 
hulTed  his  wife  about  his  dinner  ?    '*  So  often.**  repUH  '' 
**  that  at  last  she  railed  to  me,  when  about  to  say  gr«^   •'' 
said.  'Nay,  hold.  Mr.  Johnson,  and  do  not  make  a  Urvr 
thanking  God  for  a  dinner  which.  In  a  few  mlnntas,  ycu  « 
pronounce  not  eatable.*  ** —  (^NOKsn. 

•  This  advice  comes  drolly  from  the  writer  whon«*»" 
a  young  ladv  Ulk  of  •*  the  ronxf^e  tfad^liisr,**  **  a  n,-  •' 
lustration  wuh  bean-flower  water,  and  the  use  of  a  p^tb  t 

to  discuss  pimples  and  clear  ttiscolttraiiom  "(Ranl'Irr.  ^ 
130. ) ;  while  a  young  gentleman  tells  us  of  **  the  Jimcf^  •   ' 
of  a  foot-ball  having  swellrd  out  into  stlfltoess  and  eatf^i' 
(No.  117.)    And  it  is  equally  amustng  to  And  Mr.  Bo>« 
after  his  various  defences  of    Johnson*s    gfimtUoju'* 
mtacklng    the  little  inflations  of    French  eoovrr»M»  i  - 
straining  at  a  gnat,    after  haviny  swallowed  a  r«»cl  - 

CaOKBB. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  been  fraperfectly  ar^ut^*'  ' 
with  Berkeley's  doctrine |  a*  his  exfierlnenl  only  pnnti  r  < 
we  have  the  sensation  of  solidity,  which  Befkek)  a  a 
deny.    He  admitted  that  we  had  sensations  oe  Ideas  i  h.i'  .  ■ 
usually  railinl  smiible  qualities,  one  of  which  Is  wnh: 
he  only  denied  the  existence  of  mnttier,  1.  e.  an  inert  hh" 
less  subttanre.  In  which  they  are  siippotad  to  si^st    J  ' 
son's  exempliflcatloo  concurs  with  tbo  vulgar  ntftwm  "  - 
solidity  is  matter.  —  KaAanav. 
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'  or  the  original  principlst  of  Reid   and    of 
I  Beftttie ;  without  admitting  which,  we  can  no 
I  more  argue    in   metaphysics,    than  we    can 
'  u^e  in  mathematics  without  axioms.     To 
I  me  it  is  not  conceivable  how  Berkeley  can 
I  be  answered  by  pure  reasoning ;  but  I  know 
I  that  the  nice  and  difficult  task  was  to  have 
been  undertaken  by  one  of  the  most  luminous 
mbds^  of  the  present  age)  had  not  politics 
*"  turned  him  from  calm   philosophy  aside.** 
^Vbat  an  admirable  display  of  subtlety,  united 
with  brilliance,  might    ms    contending  with 
Bfikdej  have  afforded  ust    How  must  we, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  loss  of  such  an  intel- 
lectual feast,  r^ret  that  he  should  be  charac- 
terised as  the  man,  — 

**  Who,  bom  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind. 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  man- 
kind?"* 

My  rerered  friend  walked  down  with  me  to 
the  beach,  where  we  embraced  and  parted  with 
leodemtfts,  and  engaged  to  correspond  by 
ietters.  I  said,  ^I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  not 
forget  me  in  my  absence.**  Johnsoh  .  ^  Nay, 
Sir,  it  is  more  likely  you  should  forget  me, 
than  that  I  should  forget  you.**  As  the  vessel 
pat  out  to  sea,  I  kept  my  eyes  upon  him  for  a 
opQsiderable  time,  while  he  remained  rolling 
his  majestic  frame  in  his  usual  manner ;  and 
^  last  I  perceived  him  walk  back  into  the 
(own,  and  ne  disappeared. 

[JOHNSON  TO  GEORGE  STRAMAN. 

"SOth  Sept.  1763. 
DiAa  &&, — I  should  have  answered  your  last 


letter  looQer  if  I  could  have  given  you  any  valu- 
able or  usefol  directions ;  but  I  know  not  any  way 
b;  vhjcfa  the  composition  of  Latin  verses  can  be 
nuicb  beilitated.  Of  the  grammatical  part,  which 
c>*mpriMs  the  knowledge  of  the  measure  of  the 
^A.  snd  quantity  of  the  syllables,  your  grammar 
vill  tcadi  yoQ  all  that  you  can  be  taught,  and 
«^cn  of  that  you  can  hardly  know  any  thing  by 
nile  but  the  measure  of  the  foot.  The  quantity  of 
tviUbloi,  even  of  those  for  which  rules  are  given,  is 
f"aimon\f  learned  by  practice  and  retained  by 
obwrratiott.  For  the  poetical  part,  which  com- 
Bn^ct  variety  of  expression,  propriety  of  terms, 
izterity  in  selecting  commodious  words,  and 
r^^lincss  in  changing  their  order,  it  will  all  be 
>'^veed  by  frequent  essays  and  resolute  per- 
wrraaee.  The  less  help  you  have  the  sooner  you 
'ill  be  able  to  go  forward  without  help. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  now  ready  for  another 
author.  I  would  not  have  you  dwell  longer  upon 
'iv  bock  than  till  your  familiarity  with  its  style 
"^cs  it  easy  to  you.  Every  new  book  will  for  a 
Uat  be  difficult.     Make  it  a  rule  to  write  some- 


'  Vr.  Bvrke.  ~  Ciosss. 

'  h  ib«  latter  yeart  of  Ml  life,  Mr.  Borke  reverted  the 
'edari  vhlch  Goldimltb  to  elegantly  reprehended,  and 
i^f^partf  (or  what  be  conceived  to  be  tne  good  of  wMm- 
***i  •^Caoasa. 

'  CafNala,  aftarwardt  Sir  Georse  Collier,  wat  about  to 


thing  in  Latin  every  day ;  and  let  me  know  what 
you  are  now  doing,  and  what  your  scheme  is  to  do 
next.  Be  pleased  to  give  my  compliments  to  Mr. 
Bright,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Miss  Page.  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  your  affectionate  servant, 
-—RoiB  MSS,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 


JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

*'  Oxford,  S7th  Oct.  [1763.] 
"  Your  letter  has  scarcely  come  time  enough  to 
make  an  answer  possible.  I  wish  we  could  talk 
over  the  bSmt,  I  cannot  go  now.  I  must  finish 
my  book.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Collier.  1  have 
not  money  beforehand  sufficient  How  long  have 
you  known  Collier,  that  you  should  have  put  your- 
self into  his  hands?  I  once  told  you  that  ladiea 
were  timorous,  and  yet  not  cautious.' 

**  If  I  might  tell  my  thoughts  to  one  with  whom 
they  never  had  any  weight,  I  should  think  it  best 
to  go  through  France.  The  expense  is  not  great ; 
I  do  not  much  like  obligation,  nor  think  the  gross- 
ness  of  a  ship  very  suitable  to  a  lady.  Do  not  go 
till  I  see  you.  I  will  see  you  as  soon  as  I  can. 
I  am,  my  dearest,  most  sincerely  yours, 
—  Reyn,  MSS,  «  Sam.  Johitson.'*] 


CHAPTER  XVm. 
1763-1765. 

BosweU  at  Utrecht.  —  Letter  from  Johnson.  —  The 

Fritick  Language.  -~Johnson*a  Vint  to  Lanqton 

InUitvHonof**  The  Clnb.'*—Reynolda.—  Garriek. 
—  Dr,  Nugent. —  Granger's  "  Sugar  Cane,**  — 
Hypochondriac  Attack.  —  Days  of  Abstraction.  — 
Odd  Habits.  —  Visit  to  Dr.  Percy.  —  Letter  to 
Reynclds.  —  Visit  to  Cambridge.  —  Self-examina- 
tion, —  Letter  to,  and  from,  Garriek.  —  Johnson 
create  LL.  D,  by  Dublin  University,  —  Letter  to 
Dr.  Leland.  —  "  Engaging  in  PoUtics.**—  WiUiam 
Gerard  Hamilton, 

Utsbcht  seeming  at  first  very  dull  to  me, 
after  the  animated  scenes  of  London,  my 
spirits  were  grievously  affected ;  and  I  wrote 
to  Johnson  a  plaintive  and  desponding  letter, 
to  which  he  paid  no  regard.  Afterwards,  when 
I  had  acquired  a  firmer  tone  of  mind,  I  wrote 
him  a  second  letter,  expressing  much  anxiety 
to  hear  from  him.  At  length  I  received  the 
following  epistle,  which  was  of  important 
service  to  me,  and,  I  trust,  will  be  so  to  many 
others. 


sail  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  offered  Mlit  Rejnolds 
a  passage ;  and  ihe  appears  to  have  wished  that  Johnson 
might  be  of  the  party.  Johnson  was  not  aware  that  Captain 
Collier's  lady  was   also  going.     Sir  Joshua  had  gone  to 

the  Mediterranean  in  a  similar  way  with  Captain  Keppel. 

CaoKBB. 


A.  M.  M.  BOSWELL, 

A  la  Cour  de  rEmpSreur,  XJtreekt. 

"  LoodoD,  Dec.  8. 1763. 

<'Dbak  Sift, —  You  are  not  to  think  yoanelf 
forgotten,  or  criminally  neglected,  that  you  have 
had  yet  no  letter  from  me.  I  love  to  see  my 
friemU,  to  hear  from  them,  to  talk  to  them,  and  to 
talk  of  them ;  but  it  is  not  without  a  considerable 
efTort  of  resolution  that  I  prevail  upon  myself  to 
write.  I  would  not,  however,  gratify  my  own  in- 
dolence by  the  omission  of  any  important  duty,  or 
any  office  of  real  kindness. 

**  To  tell  you  that  I  am  or  am  not  well,  that  I 
have  or  have  not  been  in  the  country,  that  I  drank 
your  health  in  the  room  in  which  we  last  sat 
together,  and  that  your  acquiuntanoe  continue  to 
q>eak  of  you  with  their  former  kindness,  topics 
with  which  those  letters  are  commonly  filled  which 
are  written  only  for  the  sake  of  writing,  I  seldom 
shall  think  worth  communicating;  but  if  I  can 
have  it  in  my  power  to  calm  any  harassing  disquiet, 
to  excite  any  virtuous  desire,  to  rectify  any  im- 
portant opinion,  or  fortify  any  generous  resolution, 
you  need  not  doubt  but  I  shall  at  least  wish  to 
prefer  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  a  friend  much  less 
esteemed  than  yourself^  before  the  gloomy  calm  of 
idle  vacancy.  Whether  I  shall  easily  arrive  at  an 
exact  punctuality  of  correspondence,  I  cannot  tell. 
I  shall,  at  present,  expect  that  you  will  receive 
this  in  return  Ibr  two  which  I  have  had  fit>m  you. 
The  first,  indeed,  gave  me  an  account  so  hopeless 
of  the  state  of  your  mind,  that  it  hardly  admitted 
or  deserved  an  answer ;  by  the  second  I  was  much 
better  pleased ;  and  the  pleasure  will  still  be  in- 
creased by  such  a  narrative  of  the  progress  of  your 
studies,  as  may  evince  the  continuance  of  an  equal 
and  rational  application  of  your  mind  to  some  use- 
ful inquiry. 

**  You  will,  perhaps,  wish  to  ask,  what  study  I 
would  recommend.  I  shall  not  speak  of  theology, 
because  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  question 
whether  you  shall  endeavour  to  know  the  will  of 
God. 

**  I  shall,  therefore,  consider  only  such  studies  as 
we  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  or  to  neglect ;  and  of 
these  I  know  not  how  you  will  make  a  better 
choice,  than  by  studying  the  civil  law  as  your  fitther 
advises,  and  the  ancient  languages  as  you  had  de- 
termined for  yourself :  at  least  resolve,  while  you 
remain  in  any  settled  residence,  to  spend  a  certain 
number  of  hours  every  day  amongst  your  books. 
The  dissipation  of  thought  c^  which  you  complain, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  vacillation  of  a  mind  sus- 
pended between  difierent  motives,  and  changing  \in 
direction  as  any  motive  gains  or  loses  strength.  If 
you  can  but  kindle  in  your  mind  any  strong  desire, 
if  you  can  but  keep  predominant  any  wish  for  some 
particular  excellence  or  attainment,  the  gusts  of 
imagination  will  break  away,  without  any  eflTect 
upon  your  conduct,  and  commonly  without  any 
traces  left  upon  the  memory. 

**  There  lurks,  perhaps,  in  every  human  heart  a 

desire  of  distinction,  which  inclines  every  man  first 

to  hope,  and  then  to  believe,  that  nature  has  given 

*  II  something  peculiar  to  himself.     This  vanity 

'ctone  mind  nurse  aversion,  and  another  actuate 


desires,  till  they  rise  by  art  much  above  their  origi- 
nal state  of  power ;  and,  as  a£fectation  in  time  im- 
proves to  habit,  they  at  last  tyrannise  over  him  who 
at  first  encouraged  them  only  for  show.    Every 
desire  is  a  viper  in  the  bosom,  who,  while  be  wss 
chill,  was  harmless ;  but  when  warmth  gave  him 
strength,  exerted  it  in  poison.     You  know  a  gen- 
tleman ',  who,  when  first  he  set  his  foot  in  the  gay 
world,  as  he  prepared  himself  to  whirl  in  the  vortex 
of  pleasure,  imagined  a  total  indifference  and  uni- 
versal negligence  to  be  the  most  agreeable  con- 
comitants of  youth,  and  the  strongest  indication  of 
an  airy  temper  and  a  quick  apprehension.    Vacsnt 
to  every  object,  and  sensible  of  every  impulse,  he 
thought  that  all  appearance  of  diligence  would 
deduct  something  from  the  reputation  of  genius; 
and  hoped  that  he  should  appear  to  attun,  amidst 
all  the  ease  of  carelessness,  and  all  the  tumult  of 
diversion,  that  knowledge  and  those  accomplish- 
ments which  mortals  of  the  common  fabric  obtain 
only  by  mute  abstraction  and   solitary  drudgery. 
He  tried  this  scheme  of  life  awhile,  was  made 
weary  of  it  by  his  sense  and  hia  virtue ;  he  then   i 
wished  to  return  to  his  studies ;  and  finding  long 
habits  of  idleness  and  pleasure  harder  to  be  cured    i 
than  he  expected,  still  willing  to  retmn  his  claim   1 
to  some  extraordinary  prerogatives,  resolved  the   , 
common  consequences  of  irregularity  into  an  an-    , 
alterable  decree  of  destiny,   and   ocmcluded  that   ' 
Nature  had  originally  formed  him   incapable  o(  \ 
rational  employment 

**  Let  all  such  fancies,  illusive  and  destructive,   ' 
be  banished  henceforward  from  your  thoughu  for    ' 
ever.     Resolve,  and  keep  your  resolution :  choose,   | 
and  pursue  your  choice.     If  you  spend  this  day  in   ^ 
study,    you  will  find  yourself  atill  more  able  to    ' 
study  to-morrow ;  not  that  you  are  to  expect  that    ' 
you  shall  at  once  obtain  a  complete  victory.     De- 
pravity is  not  very  easily  overcome.     Rinolution 
will  sometimes  relax,  and  diligence  will  8omctim» 
be  interrupted ;  but  let  no  accidental  surprise  or 
deviation,  whether  short  or  lonfc*  dispose  you  to 
despondency.     Consider  these  lisiliiigs  aa  incident 
to  all  mankind.     Begin  again  where  you  left  otK 
and  endeavour  to  avoid  the  seduoenaents  that  pre- 
vailed over  you  before. 

**  This,  my  dear  Boswell,  ia  advice  which,  per- 
haps,  has  been  often  given  jou,  and  given  you 
without  effect  But  this  advice,  if  you  will  not 
take  from  others,  you  must  take  fitmi  your  o«  n 
reflections,  if  you  purpose  to  do  the  duties  of  ttie 
station  to  which  the  bounty  of  Ftovidcnce  h-i^ 
called  you. 

**  Let  me  have  a  long  letter  Itudi  yoo  aa  soon  a* 
you  can.  I  hope  you  omitinue  your  journal,  ai.'i 
enrich  it  with  many  observationa  upon  the  count r> 
in  which  you  reside.  It  will  be  a  laroor  if  ynu 
can  get  me  any  books  m  the  Friaick  language,  V  ■« 
can  inquire  how  the  poor  arc  maintained  in  t* 
Seven  Provinces.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  jour 
affectionate  servant,  Sam.  Joukso^ 


m  r-* 


I  am  sorry  to  oboenre,  that  neither  in  n-y 
own  minntefl,  nor  in  my  letters  to  John-^  •• 
which  have  been  preserved  bj  him,  can  I  tii.  I 
any  information  bow  tbe  poor  are  maintain  ^.•'i 


1  Boswell  btnssir.^C 


k. 


f" 
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I  in  the  Seven  Fk'ovmces.  But  I  shall  extract 
:  from  one  of  mj  letters  what  I  learnt  concem- 
I  ing  the  other  subject  of  his  curiosity. 

1  "  I  hare  made  all  ponible  inquiry  with  respect 
'  to  the  Friuek  language,  and  find  that  it  has  been 
I  less  cultivated  than  any  other  of  the  northern  dia- 
'  !wts;  a  eertain  proof  of  which  is  their  deficiency  of 
I  booksL  Of  the  old  Frisick  there  are  no  remains, 
except  some  ancient  laws  preserved  by  Schotanut  in 
h'n  *  Bewehrymmge  van  die  Heerlykeid  tfon  Fries- 
Laui :'  and  his  *  Histmia  Frieica.'  I  have  not  yet 
been  aUe  to  find  these  books.  Professor  Trots, 
who  fbmicrly  was  of  the  University  of  Vranyken 
io  Ffiesland,  and  is  at  present  preparing  an  edition 
of  all  the  Frisick  laws,  gare  me  this  information. 
Of  the  modem  Frisick,  or  what  is  spoken  by  the 
boon  of  this  day,  I  have  procured  a  specimen.  It 
u  '  Giihert  Japix*$  Rymelerie,*  which  is  the  only 
book  that  they  have.  It  is  amazing  that  they  have 
DO  tnnslation  of  the  bible,  no  treatises  of  devotion, 
nor  even  any  of  the  ballads  and  story-books  which 
ire  so  agreeable  to  country  people.  You  shall 
bave  /a/MX  by  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  I 
tioubt  not  to  pick  up  Sehotanus,  Mynheer  Trots 
has  promised  me  his  assistance." 


!      Early  in  1764,  Johnson  pud  a  visit  to  the 
-  Tangton  family,  at  their  seat  of  Langton  in 
I  Lincolnshire,  where  he  passed  some  time  much 
.  ^1  his  satisfaction.  His  friend  Bennet  Langton, 
'  it  will  not  be  doubted,  did  every  thing  in  his 
:  wer  to  make  the  place    agreeable   to    so 
I    ilunrions  a  guest ;  ana  the  elder  Mr.  Langton 
■irA  his  lady,  being  fully  capable  of  under- 
■  -Undioff  his  value,  were  not  wanting  in  atten- 
^'"n.    Me,  however,  told  me,  that  old  Mr. 
Langton,  though  a  man  of  considerable  leam- 
Ln^'.  had  so  little  allowance  to  make  for  his 
•hx-asioiud  ^laxity  of  talk,"  that  because  in 
'h'i  course  of  discussion  he  sometimes  men- 
ton^Ml  what  might  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
I'^uliar  tenets  of  the  Romish  church,  he  went 
t  >  his  grave  bdieving  him  to  be  of  that  com- 
munion.* 

Johnson,  during  his  stay  at  Langton,  had 
'-'!'**  advantage  of  a  good  library,  and  saw 
-.  veral  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  I 
Mve  obtained  from  Mr.  Langton  the  following 
'  articulars  of  this  period. 

He  was  now  fully  convinced  *  that  he  could 
n^  have  been  satisfied  with  a  country  living ; 
■••r,  talking  of  a  respectable  clergyman  in  Lin- 
•  )laahire,lie  observed,  ^  This  man,  Sir,  fills  up 
tU  duties  of  his  life  well.  I  approve  of  him, 
'  «t  rould  not  imitate  him.** 

To  a  lady  who  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
'i»T)elf  from  blame  for  neglecting  social  atten- 


■  Vc^oif,  April  1776.  an  aneodote  that  <loei  not  §my  rauch 
I  ▼  V r.  Laaatoo's  Inrolng  or  cvao  good  lenae —  Caoaaa. 

*  Tkia  aiUadm  to  tb«  oflbr  to  him  of  th«  living  of  Langton. 
V*  aaar.  a.  107.  The  dergjnian  was  prOhablj  the  person 
■se  «Q  hM  ralbaal,  had  been  nominated.—  Caoaaa. 

'  This  rioa  la  now,  as  Dr.  Harwood  informs  me,  In  the 


Mr*.  Pearson.  —  CaoKBB,  18S1. 
I.  ea  Mrs.  Plotsl  tells  us,  called  Sir  Joshua  their 

Caoaaa. 

'  It  vas  Johnson's  wigiaal  Intention,  that  the  number  of 


tion  to  worthy  neighbours,  by  sbying  *•  I  would 

fo  to  them  if  it  would  do  them  any  good ;  ** 
e  said,  **  What  good.  Madam,  do  you  expect 
to  have  in  your  power  to  do  them?  It  is 
showing  them  respect,  and  that  is  doing  them 
good." 

So  socially  accommodating  was  he,  that 
once,  when  Mr.  Langton  and  he  were  driving 
together  in  a  coach,  and  Mr.  Langton  com- 
plained of  being  sick,  he  insisted  that  they 
should  go  out,  and  sit  on  the  back  of  it  in  the 
open  air,  which  they  did.  And  being  sensible 
how  strange  the  appearance  must  be,  observed, 
that  a  countryman  whom  they  saw  in  a  field 
would  probably  be  thinking,  ^*If  these  two 
madmen  should  come  down,  what  would  be- 
come of  me  P  *' 


[JOHNSON  TO  MISS  PORTER. 

**  London,  Jan.  la  1764. 

**  Mt  Dxae,  —  I  was  in  hopes  that  you  would 
have  written  to  me  before  this  time,  to  tell  me  that 
your  house  was  finished,  and  that  you  were. happy 
in  it  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  happy.  By  the 
carrier  of  this  week  you  will  receive  a  box,  in  which 
I  have  put  some  books,  most  of  which  were  your 
poor  dear  mamma's,  and  a  diamond  ring  \  which  I 
hope  you  will  wear  as  my  new  year's  gift.  If  you 
receive  it  with  as  much  kindness  as  I  send  it,  you 
will  not  slight  it ;  yon  will  be  very  fond  of  it. 

"  Pray  give  my  service  to  Kitty,  who,  I  hope, 
keeps  pretty  well.  I  know  not  now  when  I  shall 
come  down ;  I  believe  it  will  not  be  very  soon. 
But  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  you  from  time  to 
time. 

**  I  wish  you,  my  dearest,  many  happy  years ; 
take  what  care  you  can  of  your  health.     I  am,  my 
dear,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
—  PeartoH  MSS.  **  Sak.  Johnson."] 


Soon  atler  his  return  to  London,  which  was 
in  February,  was  founded  that  Club  which 
existed  long  without  a  name,  but  at  Mr. 
Garrick*s  funeral  became  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  The  Lftebart  Club.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  had  the  merit  of  being  the  first  pro- 
poser of  it  ^ ;  to  which  Johnson  acceded,  and 
the  ori^nal  members  were,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  £dmund  Burke,  Dr. 
Nueent,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  Mr.  Langton,  Dr. 
Grolclsmith,  Mr.  Chamier,  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins.  They  met  at  the  Turk's  Head,  in 
Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  one  evening  in  every 
week,  at  seven,  and  generally  continued  their 
conversation  till  a  pretty  late  hour.^  This 
club  has  been  gradually  increased  to  its  present 


this  club  should  not  exceed  nine,  but  Mr.  Dyer«  a  member 
of  that  in  It7  Lane  before  spolien  oC  and  who  for  some  vean 
liad  been  abroad,  made  tils  appearance  among  them,  ana  was 
cordially  received.  The  hours  which  Johnson  spent  in  this 
society  seemed  to  be  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  would  often 
applaud  his  own  sagacity  in  the  selection  of  it,  and  was  so 
constant  at  iU  meetings  as  nerer  to  absent  himself,  it  is 
true,  he  came  late,  but  then  he  stayed  Ute,  for,  as  has  been 
already  said  of  him,  he  little  regarded  hours.  Our  erenlng 
toast  was  the  motto  of  Padre  Paolo, "  Esto  perpetua."    A 
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[1791]  Dumber,  thlrtj-fire.  Alter  about  ten 
jeare,  instead  of  iupping  vreeklj,  it  was 
resolved  to  dine  togeliiRr  once  a  fortnight 
duriog  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  Their 
iriginal  tavern  having  been  converted  into  a 
irivatc  house,  they  moved  £ret  to  Prince's  in 
iackville  Street,  then  to  Le  Telier'a  in  Dover 
Street,  and  now  meet  at  Parsloe'a,  St.  James's 
Street.  Between  the  time  of  ita  formation, 
and  the  time  at  which  this  work  is  paaaing 
through  the  press  (June,  1792),  the  following 
persons,  now  dead,  were  members  of  it :  Mr. 
DuDning  (aflerwardi  Lord  Ashburton),  Mr. 
Samuel  Dyer,  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Sluple;  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  Mr.  Vesej,  Mr.  Thomas  Wartou, 
and  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  "The  present  members 
are,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Langton,  Lord  Cbarle- 
mont.  Sir  Kobert  Chambers,  Dr.  Percy 
Bishop  of  Dromorc,  Dr.  Barnard  Bishop  of 
Killaloe,  Dr.  Marlaj  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  Mr. 
Fox,  Dr.  Geo[^  Fordyce,  Sir  WUUam  Scott, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Mr. 
Windham  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Gibbon,  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr.  Colman,  Mr. 
Stecvens,  Dr.  Bumej,  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  Mr. 
Malone,  Lord  Ossory,  Lord  Spencer,  Lord 
Lucan,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Eliot,  Lord 
Macartney,  Sir.  Richard  Burke  junior.  Sir 
William  Hamilton, Dr. WarreuiMr.Courtenar, 
Dr.  HinchlilTe  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  toe 
Duke  of  Leeds,  Dr.  Douglas  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, and  the  writer  of  tbis  account. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  represents  himself  [_LiJe, 
p.  42S.]  as  a  "  Mceder"  from  this  society,  and 
assigns  as  the  reason  of  his  "  untkdratiiing " 
himself  from  it.  that  its  late  hours  were  incon- 

ent  with  hia  domestic  arrangementfl.      In 
tbis  he  is  not  accurate  ;  for  the  tact  was,  that 
one   evening   attacked   Mr.  Burke   in   so 

le  a  manner,  that  all  the  company  testified 
their  displeasure ;  and  at  their  next  meeting 
their  reception  was  such,  tfaat  be  never  came 
again."  ' 

He  is  equally  inaccurate  with  respect  to 
Mr,  Garrick,  of  whom  be  ujt,  "  He  trusted 
that  the  least  intimation  of  a  desire  to   come 

Dae  us,  would  procure  him  a  readj  admis- 

1 ;  '  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken.     Johnson 


1ip?Fr  sunntd  tolttflir.  —  Al  IhaH  iMAMiDBi,  Jolinion.  u 


eonanlted  me  upon  it ;  and  when  I  could  find 

no  objection  to  receiving  him,  exclaimed,  *  He 
will  disturb  us  by  his  bufiboner^;'  —  and 
afterwards  so  managed  matters,  that  be  was 
never  formally  proposed,  and,  by  contequence, 
never  admitted.''' 

In  justice   bolli   to   Mr.  Garrick  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  I  think  it  necessary  to  rectify  (bis 


Josbua  Reynolds  was  speaking  of  it 
rick.  "Hike  it  much,  said  he j  "I  think  I  I 
shall  be  of  you."  When  Sir  Joehua  mentionfil  '| 
tbis  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  waa  much  displeiM-'i  . 
with  the  actor's  conceit.  "  He'll  be  of  w,"  ssiil  | 
Johnson,  "  how  does  he  know  we  will  pemnl 
bim  F  the  first  duke  in  England  has  no  rigbt 
to  hold  such  laneusge."  However,  when  i 
Garrick  was  regularly  proposed  wme  limt 
afterwards,  Johnson,  uiough  he  had  taken  a 
momentaiT  oflence  at  hia  arrogance,  warmlv  , 
and  kindly  supported  him,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordincly  elected  \March,  1773],  waa  a  nin-t 
agreeable  member,  and  continued  to  alt«n<l 
our  meetings  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mrs.  Piozzl  *  has  also  given  a  similar  mi^rc- 
presentation  of  Johnson's  treatment  of  Garrick 
in  this  particular,  as  if  be  had  used  these  i-iin- 
temptnous  expressions:  "If  Garrick  ''"i 
apply.  Til  blackball  him. —  Surely,  one  ougliT 
to  sit  in  a  society  like  ours, 


'  Untlbow'd  by  a  garni 


r,  pimp,  o 


I  am  bappy  to  be  enabled  by  such  unqut;- 
tionable  autbority  as  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Kv>  - 
nolds  *,  as  well  as  from  my  own  knowlcdp'.  >" 
vindicate  at  once  the  heart  of  Johnson  and  li:. 
social  merit  of  Garrick. 

In  this  year,  except  what  he  may  have  iuy-'' 
in  revising  Shakspeare,  we  do  not  find  that  In 
laboured  much  in  literature.  Ue  wrote  j 
review  of  Grainger's  "  Sugar  Cane,"  •  pfwni, 
in  the  London  Chronicle.  He  told  me  ih.ii 
Dr.  Percy  wrote  the  malest  part  of  ihi- 
review ;  but,  1  imagine,  lie  did  not  reeoUert  '■ 
distinctjy,  for  it  appears  to  be  ma«tly,  if  u": 
altogether,  his   own.     He  also  wrote,   in  ili'- 


PlHil,  "  on  ■  Friili 
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Critical  Review,  an  account  f  of  Goldsmith^s 
eiceiJent  poe^^  "  The  Traveller." 

The  ease  and  independence  to  which  he  had 
at  last  attuned  by  royal  munificence,  increased 
ius  natural  indolence.  In  hia  '*  Meditations,** 
[p.  53.]  he  thus  accuses  himself: 

"  Good  Fridat,  April  20.  1764.  —  I  have  made 
DO  reformation ;  I  have  lived  totally  useless,  more 
fieQ»ual  in  thought,  and  more  addicted  to  vine  and 
nrnC 

And  next  morning  he  thus  feelingly  com- 

pUiiw:  — 

**  Mj  indolence,  since  my  last  reception  of  the 
■acnment,  has  sunk  into  grosser  sluggishness,  and 
vaj  dissipation  spread  into  wilder  negligence.  My 
thoughts  have  been  clouded  with  sensuality ;  and, 
except  that  from  the  beginning  of  this  year  I  have, 
in  some  measure,  forborne  excess  of  strong  drink, 
my  tppedtes  have  predominated  over  my  reason. 
A  kind  of  strange  oblivion  has  overspread  me,  so 
that  I  know  not  what  has  become  of  the  last  year ; 
and  pereeive  that  incidents  and  intelligence  pass 
over  me  without  leaving  any  impression.'* 

He  then  solemnly  says,  *'  This  is  not  the  life 
to  which  heayen  is  promised;**  and  he  ear- 
De5tly  resolTea  an  amendment. 

[**  Easter-day,  April  22.  1764.  Having,  before 
I  vent  to  bed,  composed  the  foregoing  meditation, 
•k'ui  the  following  prayer,  I  tried  to  compose  my- 
viC  bat  slept  unquietly.  I  rose,  took  tea,  and 
prayed  for  resolution  and  perseverance.  Thought 
on  Tetty,  dear  poor  Tetty,  with  my  eyes  full.  I 
*tct  to  chureh ;  came  in  at  the  first  of  the  Psalms, 
ind  endeavoured  to  attend  the  service,  which  1 
v«nt  through  vritbout  perturbation.  After  sermon, 
I  neeommendcd  Tetty  in  a  prayer  by  herself;  and 
my  lather,  mother,  brother,  and  Bathurst,  in  an- 
ther. I  did  it  only  once,  so  for  as  it  might  be 
'•wfiil  for  me. 

**  I  then  prayed  for  resolution  and  perseverance 
to  imend  my  life.  I  received  soon :  the  communi- 
rjnti  were  many.  At  the  altar,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  ought  to  form  some  resolutions.  I  resolved, 
i*!  the  presence  of  God,  but  without  a  vow,  to 
'f^i  sinful  thoughts,  to  study  eight  hours  daily, 
'o<i.  I  think,  to  go  to  church  every  Sunday,  and 
fad  the  Scriptures.  I  gave  a  shilling ;  and  seeing 
*  poor  giri  at  the  sacrament  in  a  bedgown,  gave  her. 
;rratety  a  crown,  though  I  saw  Hart*s  Hymns' 
ij  bcr  hand.  I  prayed  earnestly  for  amendment, 
^•^  repeated  my  prayer  at  home.  Dined  with 
^•w  W[Uliams]  ;  went  to  prayers  at  church  ;  went 

^'— -',   spent  the    evening    not    pleasantly. 

iioidcd  wine,  and  tempered  a  very  few  glasses 


, '  "  Hynas  eompowd  on  various  SobJwti,  by  the  Rev. 
'  ^  Hart,  of  the  Grey  Prlara'  Cbnrch,  Edinlsargh  ;  with  a 
'j^^  Arcinmt  or  the  Aothor'i  Experience."  I'imo.  1769. 
I V  -  fAomi  **  ia  h«re  very  charactariitic.  —  Caoasa. 

'  Or.  lUi  fomd,  to  the  original  MS.,  instead  of  this 
'vt.  the  letters  DaH,  foUowed  by  some  other  letters 
*  "^  ere  fllcfible.    They,  no  doabt,  neant  either  DavfeM, 

■■*  twAatOtr,  or  DmM  Ganick  ;  most  likely  th«  former 

'•  «(a. 

'  Wpwtf.  p.  167.  — C. 

'  h  vied  to  be  tmaghied  at  Mr.  Thrale*s,  when  Johnson 
'"^fA  to  a  wfodow  or  comer  of  the  room,  by  perceiving  hit 
' '« ia  Botioo.  and  bearing  a  mnrmar  without  audible  articu- 
'^^thai  ho  was  pnybigibut  this  was  not  ahoi^s  the 


with  sherbet.  Came  home  and  prayed.  I  saw  at 
the  sacrament  a  man  meanly  dressed,  whom  I  have 
always  seen  there  at  £aster.** '] 

It  was  his  custom  to  observe  certain  dajrs 
with  a  pious  abstraction :  viz.  New-year*s-day, 
the  day  of  his  wife*s  death,  GockI  Friday. 
£aster-day,  and  his  own  birth-day.  He  this 
year  [on  his  birth-day]  says, 

**  I  have  now  spent  fifty-five  years  in  resolving ; 
having,  from  the  earliest  time  almost  that  I  can  re- 
member, been  forming  schemes  of  a  better  life.  I 
have  done  nothing.  The  need  of  doing,  therefore, 
is  pressing,  since  the  time  of  doing  is  short.  O 
God,  grant  me  to  resolve  aright,  and  to  keep  my 
resolutions,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen." 

Such  a  tenderness  of  conscience,  such  a 
fervent  desire  of  improvement,  will  rarely  be 
found.  It  is,  surely,  not  decent  in  those  who 
are  hardened  in  indifference  to  spiritual  im- 
provement, to  treat  this  pious  anxiety  of  John- 
son with  contempt. 

About  this  time  he  was  afflicted  with  a  very 
severe  return  of  the  hypochondriac  disorder, 
which  was  ever  lurking  about  him,  He  was 
so  ill,  as,  notwithstanding  his  remarkable  love 
of  company,  to  be  entirely  averse  to  society, 
the  most  fatal  symptom  of  that  malady.  Dr. 
Adams  told  me,  that,  as  an  old  friend,  he  was 
admitted  to  visit  him,  and  that  he  found  him 
in  a  deplorable  state,  sighinfi:,  groaning,  talking 
to  himself,  and  restlessly  walking  from  room  to 
room.  He  then  used  this  emphatical  expression 
of  the  misery  which  he  felt :  "  I  would  consent 
to  have  a  hmb  amputated  to  recover  my 
spirits." 

Talking  to  himself  was,  indeed,  one  of  his 
singularities  ever  since  I  knew  him.  I  was 
certain  that  he  was  frequently  uttering  pious 
ejaculations ;  for  fragments  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  have  been  distinctly  overheard.*  His 
friend  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  of  whom  Churchill 
says, 

"  That  Davies  hath  a  very  pretty  wife ; " 

when  Dr.  Johnson  muttered  '*  lead  us  not  into 
temptation**  — used  with  waggish  and  gallant 
humour  to  whisper  Mrs.  Davies,  "You,  my 
dear,  are  the  cause  of  this.** 

He  had  another  particularity,  of  which  none 
of  his  friends  ever  ventured  to  ask  an  explana- 
tion. It  appeared  to  me  some  superstitious 
habit,  which  he  had  contracted  early,  and 
from  which  he  had  never  called  upon  his 
reason    to    disentangle    him.     This  was  his 


caie,  for  I  was  once,  perhaps  unperceived  by  him,  writing  at 
a  table,  so  near  the  place  of  his  retreat,  that  I  heard  him 
repeating  tome  lines  in  an  ode  of  Horace,  over  and  over 
again,  a*  if  by  iteration  to  exercise  the  organs  of  speech,  and 
fix  the  ode  in  hit  memory :  — 

**  Audiet  cives  acculsse  ferrum 
Quo  graves  Pertm  melius  perirent, 
Audiet  pugnas    ...■** 

**  Our  sons  shall  hear,  shall  hear  to  latest  times, 
or  Romsn  arms  with  civil  gore  imbued, 
Which  hotter  bad  the  Fenian  foe  subdued.**—  Francis, 

It  was  during  the  American  war.  —  Bitbnxt. 
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anxious  care  to  go  out  or  in  at  a  door  or 
passive,  by  a  certain  number  of  steps  from  a 
certam  point,  or  at  least  so  as  that  either  his 
right  or  nis  left  foot  (I  am  not  certain  which) 
should  constantly  make  the  first  actual  move- 
ment when  he  came  close  to  the  door  or 
passage.  Thus  I  conjecture :  for  I  have,  upon 
innumerable  occasions,  observed  him  suddenly 
stop,  and  then  seem  to  count  his  steps  with  a 
deep  earnestness ;  and  when  he  had  neglected 
or  gone  wrong  in  this  sort  of  ma^cal  move- 
ment, I  have  seen  him  go  back  agam,  put  him- 
self in  a  proper  posture  to  b^in  the  ceremony, 
and,  havmg  gone  through  it,  break  from  his 
abstraction,  walk  briskly  on,  and  join  his  com- 
panion. A  strange  instance  of  something  of 
this  nature,  even  when  on  horseback,  happened 
when  he  was  in  the  Isle  of  Sky  ri2M  October^ 
1773].  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  observed 
him  to  'go  a  good  way  about,  rather  than 
cross  a  particular  alley  in  Leicester  Fields; 
but  this  Sir  Joshua  imputed  to  his  having  had 
some  disagreeable  recollection  associated  with 
it.' 

That  the  most  minute  singularities  which 
belonged  to  him,  and  made  very  observable 
parts  of  his  appearance  and  manner,  may  not 
be  omitted,  it  is  requisite  to  mention,  that, 
while  talking,  or  even  musing  as  he  sat  in  his 
chair,  he  commonly  held  his  head  to  one  side 
towards  his  right  shoulder,  and  shook  it  in  a 
tremulous  manner,  moving  his  body  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  rubbing  his  lefl  knee  in  the 
same  direction,  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  In 
the  intervals  of  articulating  he  made  various 
sounds  with  his  mouth,  sometimes  as  if  rumi- 
nating, or  what  is  called  chewing  the  cud, 
sometimes  giving  a  half  whistle,  sometimes 
m^tkinff  his  tongue  play  backwards  from  the 
roof  of  his  mouth,  as  if  clucking  like  a  hen, 
and  sometimes  protruding  it  against  his  upper 
gums  in  front,  as  if  pronouncing  quickly, 
under  his  breath,  too,  too,  too :  all  this  accom- 
panied sometimes  with  a  thoughtful  look,  but 
more  frequently  with  a  smile.  Generally,  when 
he  had  concluded  a  period,  in  the  course  of  a 
dispute,  by  which  time  he  was  a  good  deal 
exhausted  by  violence  and  vociferation,  he 
used  to  blow  out  his  breath  like  a  whale.  This, 


>  See,  ante,  p.  43..  hit  condact  at  Mr.  Banke«*s,  which 
tccmt  •omething  of  the  wme  kind.  Dr.  Fiiher,  Matter  of 
the  Charter  House,  told  me,  that  in  walking  on  the  ouad- 
rangle  of  I'nlvertlijr  College,  he  would  not  «tep  on  the  Junc- 
ture of  the  ttonet,  but  carefully  on  the  centre  :  but  thit  Is  a 
trick  which  inany_peraon>  hare  when  launiering  on  any  kind 
of  tettellation.  Ur.  Fisher  add*,  that  he  would  tometiniet 
Uke  a  phial  to  the  college  pump,  and  alternately  Sll  and 
empty  it.  without  any  object  that  Dr.  Fither  could  dlt- 
cera.  "  Mr.  Sheridan."  lays  Mr.  Wbyte.  "  at  one  Ume  lived 
in  Bedford  Street,  opposite  Henrietta  Street,  which  ranges 
with  the  south  side  of  Covent  Garden,  to  that  the  prospect 
lies  open  the  whole  way,  free  of  interruption.  We  were 
standing  together  at  the  drawing-room  window,  expecting 
Johnson,  who  was  to  dine  there.  Mr.  Sheridan  asked  me, 
could  I  tee  the  length  of  the  Garden  y  *  No,  Sir.'  [Mr. 
Whyte  was  short-sighted.]  *  Take  out  your  opera-glass, 
Jolm«on  is  coming  ;  you  may  know  him  by  his  gait.*  I 
perceived  him  at  a  pood  distance,  working  along  with  a 
peculiar  solemnity  or  deportment,  and  an  awkward  tort 
«f  maasured  step.    At  that   time   the  broad   flagging  at 


I  suppose,  was  a  relief  to  his  lungs;  and  seemed 
in  him  to  be  a  contemptuous  mode  of  expres- 
uon,  as  if  he  had  made  the  arguments  of  ht^ 
opponent  fly  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

I  am  fully  aware  how  very  obvious  an  occa- 
sion  I  here  give  for  the  sneering  jocularitj  of 
such  as  have  no  relish  of  an  exact  likeness : 
which  to  render  complete,  he  who  draws  it 
must  not  disdain  the  slightest  strokes.  But  if 
witlings  should  be  inclined  to  attack  this  ac- 
count, let  them  have  the  candour  to  quote 
what  I  have  offered  in  my  defence. 

He  was  for  some  time  in  the  summer  at 
Easton  Maudit,  Northamptonshire,  on  avi^it 
'  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Percy,  nowfiishon  of  Dromon..' 
Whatever  dissatisfaction  he  felt  at  what  be 
considered  as  a  slow  progress  in  intellectual 
improvement,  we  find  that  his  heart  wa^s 
tender,  and  his  affections  warm,  as  appears 
from  the  following  very  kind  letter :  — 

JOHNSON  TO  REYNOLDS, 
/«  Leiceater  Ftddi, 

**  Dear  Sia,  —  I  did  not  bear  of  your  &iekn«^i 
till  I  beard  likewise  of  your  recovery,  and  there- 
fore escape  that  part  of  your  pain,  which  every  nun 
1  must  fe<j,  to  whom  you  are  koowu  as  you  are 
known  to  me. 

"  Having  had  no  particular  account  of  your  div 
order,  I  know  not  in  what  state  it  has  left  you.  If 
the  amusement  of  my  company  can  exhilarate  the 
languor  of  a  slow  recovery,  I  will  not  delay  a  (b« 
to  come  to  you ;  for  I  know  not  how  I  can  so  effee- 
tually  promote  my  own  pleasure  as  by  pleasing  you. 
or  my  own  interest  as  by  preserving  you,  in  wboin. 
if  I  should  lose  you,  I  i^ould  lose  almost  the  only 
roan  whom  I  call  a  friend. 

**  Pray,  let  me  hear  of  you  from  yonnwlf,  or  from 
dear  Miss  Reynolds.  Make  my  compliment*  tn 
Mr.  Mudge.  I  am,  dear  &r,  your  most  affectionate 
and  most  humble  servant,  Sam.  JoBiiao». 

"  At  the  Rev.  Mr.  Percy's,  at  Easton 
Maudit,  Northamptonshire,  (by 
Castle  Ashby,)  Aug.  19.  1764." 

Early  in  the  year  1765  he  paid  a  short  yWit 
to  the  Universitv  of  Cambridge,  with  h\y 
friend  Mr.  Beaucierk.  There  is  a  lively  pir- 
turesque  account  of  his  behaviour  on  this  vi>iT 


each  tide  tb«  ttreeCi  wai  not  unirenally  ailiifMM,  a-^.t 
stona  po«ts  were  in  (athioa,  to  prermt  tba  anaoyancr  <-c 
carriages.  Upon  every  post,  aa  h«  pasMd  akmg.  1  c.  i 
otMerTe.  h«  deliberately  laid  bit  band ;  iMit  mitatng  («k  •' 
tbcok  when  he  bad  got  at  aome  distance,  he  lasmiJ  sudd*  *.  f 
to  recoliect  himselu  and  Inmedialdf  returning  iMrk.  carv  - 
fully  performed  the  accustomed  ceremony,  and  rcaaimMl  bi« 
former  course,  not  omitUng  one  UU  be  gained  tbe  craBs:M« 
This,  Mr.  Sheridan  assured  me,  however  odd  it  mi».  •: 
appear,  was  bis  constant  practice  i  but  why  or  wlwrrCnee  ^  r 
could  not  inform  me.**_  IFAgrlr.  Jittctikmem  S»m,  p.  r 
Mr.  Samuel  Wbyte,  the  writer  ef  this  volnme,  was  a  cr'.«  - 
brated  scboolmasier  tn  Dublin,  related,  I  believe,  nad  witti  t. 
attached  to  tbe  Sheridan  iSsrally.  Ricbard  Brtnslay  Sbn  ic'^n 
and  his  eider  brother  Charles,  were  placed  very  early  m^  r 
his  tuition,  as  was,  at  an  Interval  of  above  ^irty  ysiar*.  t .« 
friend  Thomas  Moore,  who.  In  his  Life  of  Sheridan,  par*  si 
alft'.-tionate  tribute  to  their  eoauBon  prceepcor —  Caoa  s  a 


*  He  spent  parts  oC  the  iMOths  or  iooe^  Jolj.  aad  AugviK 
with  me,  accompanied  by  Us  IHaod,  Mrs.  WuUsaaa.  wbtBi 
Mrs.  Percy  found  a  very  aaieaible  compaDloo.— Paacv 
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in  the  Gentlexxuiii*B  Magazine  for  March,  1785, 
being  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  late  Dr. 
John  Sharp.^ 

**Cambnc^  March  1. 1765.  —  As  to  John- 
son, YOU  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have 
had  him  in  the  chair  in  which  I  am  now 
writing.  He  has  ascended  mj  aerial  citadel. 
He  came  down  on  a  Saturday  evening,  with  a 
Mr.  Beauclerk,  who  has  a  Mend  at  Trinity 
[Mr.  Lister].  CaUban^  you  may  be  sure,  was 
not  roused  from  his  Imt  before  next  day  noon, 
and  bis  breakfast  probably  kept  him  till  night. 
I  saw  nothing  of  nim,  nor  was  he  heard  of  by 
an  J  one,  till  Monday  aflemoon,  when  I  was 
:>ent  for  home  to  two  gentlemen  unknown.  In 
'Hmversation  I  made  a  strange  faux  pa»  about 
Biimaby  Greeners  poemS  in  which  Johnson  is 
drawn  at  full  length.  He  drank  his  large 
ffiUiium  of  tea  with  me,  interrupted  hy  many  an 
fhdignant  cantradictian,  and  many  a  noble  senti' 
mfnt.  He  had  on  a  better  wig  than  usual,  but 
one  whose  curls  were  not,  like  Sir  Cloudesle^^s, 
'  formed  for  eternal  buckle.*  Our  conversation 
was  chiefly  on  books,  you  may  be  sure.  He 
was  much  pleased  with  a  small  Milton  of  mine, 
published  m  the  author*s  lifetime,  and  with  the 
<rreek  epigram  on  his  own  effij^y,  of  its  being 
tb«f  picture,  not  of  him,  but  of  a  bad  painter. 
Tliere  are  many  manuscript  stanzas,  for  aught 
I  know,  in  Milton's  own  handwriting,  and 
"i'veral  interlined  hints  and  fragments.  We 
w»>r8  puzzled  about  one  of  the  sonnets,  which 
wt;  thought  was  not  to  be  found  in  Newton*s 
"billion,  and  differed  from  all  the  printed  ones. 
Hat  Johnson  cried,  *No,  no  I*  repeated  the 
whole  sonnet  instantly,  memariter^  and  showed 
it  OS  in  Newton's  book.  After  which  he  learn- 
•^ilj  harangued  on  sonnet-writing,  and  its 
'iiiferent  numbers.  He  tells  me  he  will  come 
ijither  again  qoicldy,  and  is  promised  ^  an  habi- 
tation in  Emanuel  College*  [with  Dr.  Farmer] . 
He  went  back  to  town  next  morning ;  but  as 
it  U*gan  to  be  known  that  he  was  in  the  univer- 
'■tjf  ieveral  persons  got  into  his  company  the 
W  etenn^  at  Trinify^  where,  about  twelve, 
*'  began  to  be  very  great;  stripped  poor  Mrs, 
yinemdoM  to  the  very  shin,  then  gave  her /or  his 
f  »a<  and  drank  her  in  two  bumpers,** ' 

The  strictness  of  his  self-examination,  and 
iTupulotts  Christian  humility,  appear  in  his 
;i'»a9  meditation  on  £aster-day  this  year. 


-  Dr.  John  Sharp,  frandMia  of  Sharp,  Archbishop  of 
1  iri.  fend  aoQ  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Durham,  in  which  pre- 
'''^^'^  he  moeeeded  htt  father.     He  wa«  a  member  of 

•  r  QKy  CoU^e,  Cambridge.    He  died  in  1793,  aged  69.  — 

-  C4«ard  Bumabv,  who  took  the  name  of  Greene,  pub- 
'f*i!  m  1736  an  imitation  of  the  10th  Ep.  of  the  First  Book 
^H-mc*.    Hediedinl78&  — Cao&n. 

'  Of  this  letter  BotveU  had  quoted  onljr  the  two  paragraphs 
«vH#d  hi  Italics,  addhig  that"  they  wererery  characteris- 
•"  bat  surely  the  rest  Is  equally  so.—  CaoRsa. 

*  Tbis  and  the  following  letter  are  from  the  originals  in 
•^  mtcssloB  of  Mr.  Upcott.    It  would  be  a  great  fwlHation 

*  ''AaMa't  in  taomour  towards  Garrick,  if  he  was  under 
^  '■Vcsdan  thai  Garrick  had  not  subscribed  to  his  Shake- 


"  I  parpose  again  to  partake  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment; yet  when  I  consider  bow  Tainly  1  have 
hitherto  resolved,  at  this  annual  commemoration 
of  my  Saviour's  death,  to  regulate  my  life  by  bis 
laws,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  renew  my  resolutions.** 
[p.  61.] 

The  concluding  words  ietre  very  remarkable, 
and  show  that  he  laboured  under  a  severe 
depression  of  spirits. 

**  Since  the  last  Easter  I  have  reformed  no  evil 
habit;  my  time  has  been  unprofitably  spent,  and 
seems  as  a  dream  that  has  left  nothing  behind.  My 
memory  yrowi  eon/iued^  and  Iknow  not  how  the  days 
pass  over  me.     Good  Lord,  deliver  me  I  ** 

[He  proceeds :  — 

**  I  purpose  to  rise  at  eight,  because,  though  I 
shall  not  yet  rise  early,  it  will  be  much  earlier  than 
I  now  rise,  for  I  often  lie  till  two,  and  will  gain  me 
much  time,  and  tend  to  a  conquest  over  idleness, 
and  give  time  for  other  duties.  I  hope  to  rise  yet 
earlier." 

*'  I  invited  home  with  me  the  man  whose  pious 
behaviour  I  had  for  several  years  observed  on  this 
day,  and  found  him  a  kind  of  Methodist,  full  of 
texts,  but  ill-instructed.  I  talked  to  him  with 
temper,  and  oflfered  him  twice  wine,  which  he  re- 
fused. I  suffered  him  to  go  without  the  dinner 
which  I  had  purposed  to  give  him.  I  thought  this 
day  that  there  was  something  irregular  and  par- 
ticular in  his  look  and  gesture;  but  having  in- 
tended to  invite  him  to  acquaintance,  and  having  a 
fit  opportunity  by  finding  him  near  my  own  seat 
after  I  ha(f  missed  him,  I  did  what  I  at  first  de- 
signed, and  am  sorry  to  have  been  so  much  dis- 
appointed. Let  me  not  be  prejudiced  hereafter 
against  the  appearance  of  piety  in  mean  persons, 
who,  with  indeterminate  notions,  and  perverse  or 
inelegant  conversation,  perhaps  are  doing  all  they 
can.**] 


[JOHNSON  TO  GARRICK.^ 

"  May  18.  1765. 
*'  Dear  Sir,  —  I  know  that  great  regard  will  be 
had  to  your  opinion  of  an  Edition  of  Shakspeare. 
I  desire,  therefore,  to  secure  an  honest  prejudice  in 
my  favour  by  securing  your  suffi-age,  and  that  this 
prejudice  may  really  be  honest,  I  wish  you  would 
name  such  plays  as  you  would  see,  and  they  shall 
be  sent  you  by.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
—  Upcott  MS S.  *<  Sam.  JouNSOM.** 


GARRICK  TO  JOHNSON. 

•*Mayai.  1765. 
"  DuAa  SiB,  --  My  brother  greatly  aitonithed  me  this 
mominR,  by  asking  roe  '  if  I  was  a  tubscriber  to  vour  Shak- 
ipeare  ?  *  I  told  htm,  yea,  that  I  was  one  of  the  fint,  and  at 
soon  as  1  heard  of  your  intention  ;  and  that  I  gave  you,  at 
the  same  time,  some  other  names,  among  which  were  th« 
Duke  of  DeTonshire,  Mr.  Beighton,  &c.  I  cannot  imme- 
diately have  recourse  to  my  memorandum,  though  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  it  jutt  before  I  left  England.  I  hope 
that  you  will  recollect  It,  and  not  think  me  capable  of 
neglecting  to  make  you  so  trifling  a  compliment,  which  was 
doubly  due  from  me,  not  only  on  account  of  the  respect  1 
have  always  had  for  your  abllitiei,  bat  flrom  the  sincere  re- 
gard 1  shall  ever  pay  to  your  fk-iendship.  I  am.  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  humble  ierrant. 


—  Caoasa. 


David  GaaaicK." 
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JOHNSON  TO  GEORGE  STRAHAN, 

Univefniy  College^  Oxford. 

"  Majr  25. 176S. 
**  DiAit  Su,  — •  That  I  have  answered  neither  of 
your  letters  you  must  not  impute  to  any  declension 
of  good  will,  but  merely  to  the  want  of  something 
to  say.  I  suppose  you  pursue  your  studies  dili- 
gently, and  diligence  will  seldom  fiiil  of  success. 
Do  not  tire  yourwlf  so  much  with  Greek  one  day 
as  to  be  afraid  of  looking  on  it  the  next ;  but  give 
it  a  certain  portion  of  time,  suppose  four  hours, 
and  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  Latin  or  English. 
I  would  have  you  learn  French,  and  take  in  a 
literary  journal  once  a  month,  which  will  accustom 
you  to  various  subjects,  and  inform  you  what  learn- 
ing ifl  going  forward  in  the  world.  Do  not  omit  to 
mingle  some  lighter  books  with  those  of  more  im- 
portance ;  that  which  is  read  remigio  amimo  is  often 
of  great  use,  and  takes  great  hold  of  the  remem- 
brance. However,  take  what  course  you  will,  if 
you  be  diligent  you  will  be  a  scholar.  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  yours  affectionately,  Sam.  Jobmson.**] 

—Boie  MSS. 

No  man  was  more  gratefullr  sensible  of  any 
kindness  done  to  him  than  Johnson.  There 
is  a  little  circumstance  in  his  diary  this  year, 
which  shows  him  in  a  very  amiable  light. 

*'  July  2.  I  paid  Mr.  Simpson  ten  guineas,  which 
he  had  formerly  lent  me  in  my  necessity,  and  for 
which  Tetty  expressed  her  gratitude,** 

**  July  8.  I  lent  Mr.  Simpson  ten  guineas  more.** 

Here  he  had  a  pleasing  opportunity  of  doing 
the  same  kindness  to  an  old  friend,  which  he 
had  formerly  received  from  him.  Indeed  his 
liberality  as  to  money  was  very  remarkable. 
The  next  article  in  nis  diary  is,  **  July  1 6th, 
I  received  seventy-five  pounds.  >  Lent  Mr. 
Davies  twenty-five." 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  this  time  sur- 
prised Johnson  with  a  spontaneous  compliment 
of  the  highest  academical  honours,  by  creating 
him  Doctor  of  Laws.  The  diploma,  which  is 
in  my  possession,  is  as  follows :  — 

"  OMNIB  US  ad  quo$  pratente*  Utera  pervenerint, 
ta/utem.  .Vos  Prapotitut  et  Socii  Senioru  CoUeyii 
SaeroManeliZ  et  Individua  Drinitatia  Regiiut  Eliza' 
heth^  juxta  Dublin^  tutamwr,  Samueli  Johnson, 
Armlgtro,  ob  tgregiam  acriptormm  thgantiam  et  wti^ 
litattm^  gratiam  eoncenam  fitigs^  pro  gradu  Doetora- 
iUM  in  uiroque  Jure^  octavo  die  JuUi,  Ammo  Domini 
miUeMimo     »eptingentetimo    texagerimO'quinio.       In 


1  A  qoiirter**  peiuion.  —  CioKSS. 

*  Dr.  Thooui  Leland,  the  trsntlalor  of  Dessoitbenei,  sad 
author  of  th«  HIstorf  of  Ireland,  was  bom  at  Dobllo,  In 
iraaumd  di«d  in  1785.  —  Wrioht. 

*  The  Mme  who  bat  contributed  Mme  notes  to  thb  work, 
•nd  the  elder  beocber  of  mjr  esrlieit  literary  friend  Dr.  John 
Keamer.  lometlnie  Provoct  of  Dublin  College,  and  aller- 
wardt  Bishop  of  Ouory.  Both  the  brothers  were  amiable 
men  and  accompliihed  tebolari.  ^  Caoasa. 

*  Hawkins  and  Murphy  teem  to  think  that  this  honour 
followed  the  publication  of  Shakipeare,  but  that  li  a  mbtake. 
The  degree  waa  in  July  at  the  annual  Commtmcememi  ;  the 

Iiubliratlon  of  Shakspeare  In  October.    Johnion's  admow- 
rdgment   was   postpoosd    to   the   end  of   the   academic 
vMcatioo.  —  Caoasa. 


emJuM  rti  iettimonimm  tingmbntm  mammt  et  iigiUmn 
quo  in  Atfoc  utimmr  apponamm$ ;  eieesMio  farlio  <&'« 
JuKit  Anno  Domini  muUuimo  geptingentetimo  sero- 
geMuno-^minio, 


GoL.  Climint.    Fr4n.  Anouws. 
Tao.  Wilson.  Pratpt. 

Taa  LBJ.AND.  s 


R.  MrsiAT. 

RoatM.  Lav.  ; 

UlCB.  RBAKIIIt."  > 


This  unsolicited  mark  of  distinction,  con- 
ferred on  so  great  a  literary  character,  did   . 
much   honour  to  the  judgment  and  liberal 
spirit  of  that  learned  body.    Johnson  acknow- 
ledged the  favour  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Leland,  > 
one  of  their  number. 


JOHNSON  TO  DR.  LELAND. 

**  Johnaon*S  Conrt,  Fleet  Street.  Loodoo, 
"  Oct.  17. 176a.  *    . 

**  Sib,  —  Among  the  names  subscribed  to  the  de- 
gree which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  lecciTing 
from  the  University  of  Dublin,  I  find  none  of  which 
I  have  any  personal  knowledge  but  those  of  Dr. 
Andrews  and  yourselfl 

*'  Men  can  be  estimated  by  those  who  know 
them  not,  only  as  they  are  represented  by  tho^e 
who  know  them;  and  therefore  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  owe  much  of  the  pleasure  which  this  dis- 
tinction gives  me,  to  your  concurrence  with  Dr. 
Andrews  in  recommending  me  to  the  learned 
society. 

**  Having  desired  the  Provost  to  return  my 
general  thanks  to  the  University,  I  beg  that  you, 
Sir,  will  accept  my  particular  and  immediate  ac- 
knowledgments.  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant,         Sam.  JouMsoir.'* ' 


I 


He  appears  this  year  to  have  been  seized   | 
with  a  temporary  fit  of  ambition,  for  he  bud 
thoughts  both  of  studying  law,   and  of  en- 
gaging in  politics.  His  "Prayer  [p.  67.]  Ik'Htv   . 
the  Study  of  Law  **  is  truly  admirable :  —        ' 

*«  Sept  86.  1765.  Almighty  God,  the  giver  of 
wisdom,  without  whoae  help  rcaolutions  are  vain,  j 
without  whose  Messing  study  ia  ioefiectual ;  enable  ' 
me,  if  it  be  thy  will,  to  attain  auch  knowledi^e  a«  ' 
may  qualify  me  to  direct  the  doubtftiU  and  iostrvct  > 
the  ignorant ;  to  prevent  wrongs  and  terminate  con- 
tentions ;  and  grant  that  I  may  use  that  knowlrdgr  , 
which  I  shall  attain,  to  thy  glory  and  my  own  '• 
salvation,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.      Amen.**  I 

His  prayer  in  the  view  of  becoming  a  poH* 
tician  is  entitled,  "Enga^^ing  in  politics  with 

H n,**  no  doubt,  his  fnend,  the  Right  Hon. 

William  Gerard  Hamilton  ^,  for  whom,  dunn^: 


*  Hswkini  and  Murpbj  thooght  that  Johnmm*§  atiMhrntM 
to  Oxford  prpTcnted  nfan  ttom  assumliif  tho  tlUo  whkh  m 
eonferrsd.  The  fact  1«  true ;  bat  It  b  Mall  morw  iwwMrkabl* 
Ihst  ho  fMWT  used  tho  title  of  Doctor  hofbrw  bis  mm*,  rvto 
4^krr  bis  Osford  degree,  (posi,  aOth  Mar.  177a.)  H«wkU4 
sajri  that  he  dltliked  to  be  called  Doctor,  as  rvmladlac  htm 
that  he  had  been  a  aekoolmmtter.  Thb  mtimm*  laprotMlit^ . 
mj  opinion  U.  that  he  did  not  use  hb  Irleh  title,  espfrUnc 
an  Oxford  one,  and  when  the  Oxford  ono  came  tatdUj  aad 
ungradousljr  tea  year*  later,  be  dlsdstoej  to  assaaii  a  «> 
Csoasi. 

•  5ingt<-«peetk  Hamilton  had  beea  seeretafy  to  Lord  HaI  - 
&x,  as  Lonlo  Lieutenant  of  Irriaad,  and  mntm^d  a  »k>  rt 
time  with  hif  surccMor,  Lord  Northombwrlaad,  but  hr  re- 
signed tn  1764.    Though  he  never  spoke  hi  parUam^  ait<-t 


I 
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I  a  long  scquaintance,  he  had  a  great  esteem, 
I  and  to  whose  conyersation  he  once  paid  this 
'  high  compliment :  ^  I  am  very  unwilhn^  to  be 
I  left  alone,  Sir,  and  therefore  I  ^  with  mj 
company  down  the  first  pair  of  stairs,  in  some 
'  hopes  that  they  may,  perhaps,  return  again ; 
r  go  with  you.  Sir,  as  far  as  the  street-door/* 
In  what  particular  department  he  intended  to 
engage  *  does  not  appear,  nor  can  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton explain.    His  prayer  is  in  general  terms : 

*  Enlighten  my  understanding  with  knowledge 
of  right,  and  goTem  my  will  by  thy  laws,  that  no 
deceit  may  mislead  me,  nor  temptation  corrupt  me; 
that  I  may  always  endeavour  to  do  good,  and 
hinder  eWL**  [Amidst  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
this  vorld,  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me.] 

There  is  nothing  upon  the  subject  in  his 

diary. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
1765—1766. 

Acqwunianee  with  the  T%rale$.  —  Publication  of  his 
Shakspeare,  —  Kenrieh.  —  Dedications,  —  Boswelt 
fttwrnt  to  England, —  VoUaire  on  Pope  and 
Dryden,  —  Goidsmith^e  "  Travetter,"  and  *<  Z7e. 
trrud  VtBajfe." —  Supper 9  at  the  Mitre  reaumed. 

—  **  Equal  Jfappinees, "  —  "  Courting  great  Men,  ** 
— ComveniM. — Second  Sight. — Cortica, — Roueseau, 

—  Subordination.  ~  <•  Making  Fersee,*'  —  Lettere 
to  LangUm. 

This  year  wu  distinguished  by  his  being 
introdaoed  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Thrale,  one 
"f  the  most  eminent  brewers  in  England,  and 
niember  of  Parliament  for  the  TOrough  of 
Smthwark.  Foreigners  are  not  a  little  amazed 
when  they  hear  of  brewers,  distillers,  and  men 
in  »imtUr  departments  of  tirade,  held  forth  as 
>'r90Ds  of  oonaiderable  consequence.  In  this 
;.Tett  commercial  country  it  b  natural  that  a 


(f  II.  Ut  blograpber  Informs  ui  (perhapi  on  the  authority  of 
'*  •  jwiwmbX  that  h«  meditated  takuig  an  active  part  in 
'Oca!  Ilfc:  he,  however,  did  not.  and  bft  alliance  with 
' -.luoQ,  wtatever  It  was  Intended  to  be,  seema  to  have  pro- 
'nA  little  or  noChiaf .  He  died  in  1796. — Caoasa. 
^  la  the  prefiMe  to  a  late  collection  of  Mr.  Hamilton*! 
It  hai  hecn  oliierved  that  our  author  wat,b]rthe 


r-atnli^  of  JobnaoQ*!  words,  "  led  to  suppose  that  he  was 
-*^  vnh  a  tcnperary  fit  of  amlritlon,  and  that  hence  he 
«•*  imtnuij  to  apply  his  thoughts  to  law  and  politics.  But 
V  Bosvdl  was  ecirtalolj  mistaken  In  this  respect :  and 
-vw  vords  merelf  allude  to  Johnson's  bavina  at  that  time 
'^^TtA  fBb>  sooa  encageasent  with  Mr.  Hamilton  ooeaslon- 
Wfv  to  faraisb  Mm  with  his  sentiments  on  the  great  political 
«<n  vMch  riKraM  be  considered  In  parliament.**  In  ooo« 
"?waca  of  this  eogmeaient,  Johnson,  In  November,  1766, 
«^fi  a  vcTT  vahwe  tract,  entitled  '*  Ck>nsldenitions  on 
'  »«.''  vhka  la  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  works  of 

jt-'.  HasUtoa.  pwhHshfrt  bv  T.  Payne  In  1808 Malomb. 

•  fvwQt  doabt  that  so  solemn  a  **praprr,  on  engaging 
'<•  fUmeC*  moat  have  had  a  serious  meaning ;  and  the 
risHg*  atto  "Aospes  and  learn,**  thouKh  omitted  In  Bos- 
*^3'>  faotstfoB,  eooSmu  this  opinion,  ft  were  perhaps  vain 
'^w  to  taqotaw  alter  what  Mr.  Hamilton  prqfetMed  not  to 
>  ate  to  cxaMn ;  hot  we  may  be  sure  that  It  was,  in 
's  ognbaa^  no  such  slight  and  casual  assistance 


situation  which  produces  much  wealth  should 
be  considered  as  very  respectable;   and,  no 
doubt,  honest  industry  is  entitled  to  esteem. 
But,  perhaps,  the  too  rapid  advance  of  men 
of  low  extraction  tends  to  lessen  the  value  of 
that  distinction  by  birth  and  gentility,  which 
has  ever  been  found  beneficial  to  the  grand 
scheme  of  subordination.     Johnson  used  to 
give  this  account  of  the  rise  of  Mr.  Thrale's 
father:  ''He  worked  at  six  shillings  sweek 
for  twenty  years  in  the  great  brewery,  which 
afterwards  was  his  own.    The  proprietor  of 
it  <  had  an  only  daughter,  who  was  married  to 
a  nobleman.    It  was  not  fit  that  a  peer  should 
continue   the    business.     On   the  old  man*8 
death,  therefore,  the  brewery  was  to  be  sold. 
To  find  a  purchaser  for  so  large  a  property  waa 
a  difficult  matter ;  and,  after  some  time,  it  was 
suggested,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  treat 
with  Thrale,  a  sensible,  active,  honest  man, 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  house,  and  to 
transfer  the  whole  to  him  for  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  security  being  taken  upon  the  pro- 
perty.    This  was    accordingly    settled.      In 
eleven  years  Thrale  paid  the  purchase-money. 
He  acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  lived  to  be  a 
member  of  parliament  for  Southwark.'    But 
what  was  most  remarkable  was  the  liberalitv 
with  which  he  used  his  riches.    He  gave  his 
son  and  daughters  the  best  education.    The 
esteem  which  liis  good  conduct  procured  him 
from    the    nobleman  who  had  married    his 
master^s  daughter,  made  him  be  treated  with 
much  attention;  and  his  son,  both  at  school 
and  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  associated 
with  young  men  of  the  first  rank.  His  allow- 
ance from  his  father,  ailer  he  left  college,  was 
splendid;   not  less  than  a  thousand  a  year. 
This,  in  a  man  who  had  risen  as  old  Thrale  did, 
was  a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  gene- 
rosity.   He  used  to  say,  *'  K  this  young  dog 
does  not  find  so  much  after  I  am  gone  as  he 
expects,  let  him  remember  that  he  has  a  great 
deal  in  my  own  time." 

The  son,  though  in  afiiuent  circumstances, 
had  good  sense  enough  to  carry  on  his  father*s 


as  Is  suggested  In  the  foregoing  note.  From  a  letter  to 
Miss  Porter  {po$t^  January  14.  1766),  It  may  be  guessed,  that 
this  engagement  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  parlia- 
mentary session  ;  perhaps  an  alliance  to  write  pamphlets  or 
paragraphs,  or  to  prepare  speeches.  Whatever  it  was,  it 
may  be  Inferred,  from  the  obscurity  In  which  they  Involved 
and  left  It,  that  It  was  something  which  Johnson  did  not 
chose  to  talk  about,  nor  Hamilton  to  avow.  —  Caoaaa. 

s  The  predecessor  of  old  Thrale  was  Edmund  Halsey,  Esq.; 
the  nobleman  who  married  his  daughter  was  Lord  Cobham, 
great  uncle  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  But  I  believe 
Dr.  Johnson  was  mistaken  in  assigning  so  very  low  an 
origin  to  Mr.  Thrale.  The  clerk  of  St.  Albans,  a  very  aged 
man,  told  me,  that  he  (the  elder  Thrale)  married  a  sister  of 
Mr.  Halsey.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  family  of  Thrale 
was  of  some  consideration  in  that  town :  In  the  abbey  church 
Is  a  handsome  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Thrale, 
late  of  London,  merchant,  who  died  In  1704,  aged  M,  Mar- 
garet his  wife,  and  three  of  their  children  who  died  young, 
between  the  years  1676 dnd  1690.  The  arms  upon  this  monu- 
ment are,  paly  of  eight,  gules  and  or.  Impaling,  ermine,  on  a 
chief  Indented  uert,  three  wolves*  (or  gryphons')  heads,  or, 
couped  at  the  neck :  —  Crest  on  a  ducaTcoronet,  a  tree,  uert. 

— -BLAKRWAY. 

3  In  1733  he  served  the  offloe  of  high  sheriff  for  Surrey. 
He  died  April  9. 1758 Caoum. 
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trade,  which  was  of  such  extent,  that  I  re- 
member he  once  told  me,  he  would  not  quit  it 
for  an  annuity  of  ten  thousand  a  year  :  "  NotV 
said  he,  "  that  I  get  ten  thousand  a  year  by  it, 
but  it  is  an  estate  to  a  family.'*  Having  left 
daughters  only,  the  property  was  sohl  for  the 
immense  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  pounds  :  a  magnificent  proof  of  what 
may  be  done  by  fair  trade  in  a  long  period  of 
time. 

There  may  be  some  who  think  that  a  new 
system  of  gentility  '  miijht  be  establislied,  upon 
princij>les  totally  difi'crent  from  what  have 
hitherto  prevailed.  Our  present  heraldry,  it 
may  be  said,  is  suited  to  the  barbarous  times 
in  which  it  had  its  origin.  It  is  chietly  founded 
upon  ferocious  merit,  uj)on  military  excellence. 
Why,  in  civilised  times,  we  may  be  asked, 
should  there  not  be  rank  and  honours,  upon 
principles  which,  indej»en(lcnt  (if  long  custom, 
are  certainly  not  less  worthy,  and  which,  when 
once  allowed  to  be  connected  with  elevation 
and  precedency,  would  obtain  the  same  dignity 
in  our  imagination?  Why  should  not  the 
knowledge,  the  skill,  the  expertness,  the  as- 
siduity, an<l  the  s[>irited  hazards  of  trade  and 
commerce,  when  crowned  with  success,  be 
entitled  to  give  those  llattering  distinctions  by 
which  raankin<l  are  so  universally  captivated  ? 

Such  jire  the  specious,  but  fidse  arguments 
for  a  pro[)osition  which  always  will  find  nu- 
merous  advocates,  in  a  nation  where  men  are 
every  day  starling  up  from  obscurity  to  wealth. 
To  refute  thciu  is  needless.  The  ireneral 
sense  of  mankind  cries  out,  with  irresistible 
fi)rce,  "  Un  t^eiitilhomme  est  ttnijours  geiii'd' 
homiiwy  ^ 

Mr.  Thrale  had  married  IVIiss  Hesther 
Lynch  Salusbury,  of  good  Welsh  extraction,  a 
lady  of  lively  talents,  improved  by  education. 
That  Johnson's  introduction  into  Mr.  Thrale's 
family,  whit-h  contributed  so  much  to  the  hap- 
piness of  his  life,  was  owing  to  her  desire  for 
his  conversation,  is  a  very  pn»bable  and  the 


'  Mrs.  niiriivy  iiif()rrii<i  me  that  sli'"  liian!  Dr.  .TdIhisoii 
say,  ••  All  Ku};li>h  imrtlj.int  is  a  now  sj>eci(.'^  uf  gentleman." 
III*.  jH'rli.i|»«i,  liail  in  his  mind  the  rollowin;:  ini.'fnious  passaj-'o 
in  "  The  (>>tisci<»u*  Ltners,"  Act  iv.  Scene  2..  where  Air. 
Sealand  thn-.  .id(lrev«.es  Sir  John  Uevil  :  —  '•  Oive  me  leave 
to  say.  that  we  merchants  are  a  i.jMM';es  of  (feiitry  that  have 
grown  int»  the  world  this  last  cenuiry.  and  are  as  hononr- 
ahle,  and  ahnoi^t  a«  n-ielul,  as  you  iaiidcd-folks,  that  have 
aiw.iys  thou;;ht  yoursclve*,  so  nuich  almve  ns  ;  for  your 
tr.idmg.  forso'»th,  is  extended  no  lartlier  than  a  load  of  hay. 
or  a  tat  ox.  Yt»u  ari'  ple.isint  peoplf  indeed  I  because  jnu 
are  eenerally  hred  up  lazy,  therefore.  1  warrant  you,  in«lustry 
is  dishonourable."—  lloswbLl.. 

If,  indeed,  Johnson  called  merchants  a  new  species  of 
l^rutlcvicn.  he  nne^t  have  fortrotten  n<'t  only  tlu'  mercliants  of 
Tyre,  who  were  ■"  pririces,"  and  th<'  .Medici  of  l-"!orcne«',  but 
the  Gre>Iiain>.  Cr.intiflds,  O-bnnies,  Dunconibes,  and  .•(! 
many  others  of  ICnu'l.ind.  —  Cu<»ki:k. 

-  rhi.i  dictum. wliitever  b"-  its  v. doc.  is  not  applicable  to  tlii< 
question,  which  i^,  not  wh<''her  a  ecntlcman  can  ever«e,i>e 
to  be  one,  but,  whether  a  plelHjiaii  tan  ever  become  one.  — 
Choker. 

'  "The  first  time."  says  Mrs.  Piozzi."!  ever  saw  thi>  extra- 
ordinary man  was  in  tlie  year  17<!l.  when  Mr.  Murphy,  who 
had  lon^  l»een  the  friend  and  confidential  intimate  of  Mr. 
Thrale,  piTMuided  him  to  wish  for  John<>on's  conversation, 
extolling  it  in  terin»  which  that  of  no  other  person  could 
have  deserveil.  till  we  were  only  in  doubt  how  to  obtain  hit 
company,  and  find  an  excuse  for  the  invitation.  The  celebrity 


general  supposition :  but  it  is  not  the  truth. 
Mr.  Murphy,  who  was  intimate  with  Mr. 
Thrale,  having  spoken  very  highly  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  he  was  requested  to  make  thorn  at- 
(juainted.  This  being  mentioned  to  tlolin.Non, 
he  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  dinnor  at 
Thrale's,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  bis 
reception,  both  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  and 
they  so  much  pleased  with  him,  that  his  in- 
vitations to  their  liouse  were  more  and  more 
fre(|uent,  till  at  last  he  became  one  of  the 
family,  and  an  apartment  was  appropriatnl  to 
him,  both  in  their  house  at  Southwark  and  in 
their  villa  at  Streatham.' 

Johnson  had  a  very  sincere  esteem  for  ^Ir. 
Thrale,  lus  a  man  of  excellent  principles  a 
good  scholar,  well  skilled  in  trade,  of  a  sound 
understanding,  anil  of  manners  such  as  pre- 
sented the  character  of  a  plain  indef»endent 
English  'squire.  As  this  family  will  freipiontly 
be  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  following' 
pages,  and  jis  a  false  notion  has  prevailed  tiuu 
Mr.  Thrale  was  inferior,  and  in  some  deirri*e 
insignificant,  compared  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  it 
may  be  projier  to  give  a  true  state  of  the  c.x««' 
from  the  authority  of  Johnson  himself  in  LLn 
own  words. 

'"  I  know  no  man,'*  said  he,  "  who  is  more 
master  of  his  wife  and  family  than  Thrale.  If 
he  but  holds  up  a  finger,  he  is  obeyed.  It  i:> 
a  great  mistake  to  sujipose  that  she  is  almve 
him  in  literary  attainments.  She  is  more 
llippant ;  but  he  has  ten  times  her  learning: 
he  IS  a  regular  scholar;  but  her  learning  i> 
that  of  a  schoolboy  in  one  of  the  lower  foniLv  " 
My  rea<lers  may  naturally  wish  for  some  re- 
jiresentation  of  the  figures  of  this  couple.*  Mr. 
Thrale  was  tall,  well  proportioned,  and  state! v. 
As  for  Madum^  or  my  Mistress^  by  which 
ej)ithets  Johnson  used  to  mention  Mrs.  ThraJe, 
she  was  shorty  plump,  and  brisk.*  She  has 
herself  given  us  a  lively  view  of  the  idea  which 
Johnson  had  of  her  person,  on  her  appearing 
before  him  in  a  dark-coloured  gown :  "iou 


of  Mr.  Woo<lhouse,  a  shoernaker,  \«  hone  rersM  wrrp  at  t.M: 
time  the  subject  of  common  discourse,  soon  aiTonl'tl  i  pre- 
tence, and  Mr.  Murphy  brought  .Tohnson  to  mctt  him.?i«iT}£ 
me  uc-neral  cautions  not  to  l>e  surprised  at  hi*  ficurr.  dr^i. 
or  behaviour.  What  !  recollect  best  of  the  dayt  U'i  *« 
his  eirnestly  recommending  Addison's  work*  to  Mr.  Wi* J- 
honse  as  a  mr)del  for  imitation.  *  Give  ni»;ht«  ind  ilnvs.  ^'"f.' 
»aid  be.  '  to  the  study  of  .\ddison,  if  you  mean  cither  !r>  t>c  4 
\i  »A  writer,  or,  what  iN  more  worth,  an  honent  mHn.'  WThrr 
I  saw  something  like  the  ^amo  exproskton  ia  his  crit'rijT  •* 
that  author,  in  the  Lives  of  the  I'oetA,  I  put  him  miranii'^^ 
hi<.  p.isl  injunctions  to  the  young  poet,  to  which  he  rr^li'^-i. 
'  jiiat  he  wished  the  HhoonLiker  might  ha»e  reroroitrr'-d 
tli'Mi)  as  well.'  Mr.  .lohnson  liked  bis  new  «cquaiiitanr«»  »o 
much,  however,  that  from  that  time  he  dined  with  ui  ^Ttsry 
Thursday  through  the  winter." —  Crokeb. 

'  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  !«»  in  »b  <^* 
Hnswell  perodts  himsi'df  to  talk  of  "  tktM  nmf*le."  U  oarki 
.1  prejudice  which  perva<iei  his  book ChouBK. 

■'  ll«-  should  have  added  that  the  wa»  »ery  prettr.  !^i»« 
was  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  Tears  ^*s^^  •fcrut.'iM 
.leiiuainlaneo  commenced.  At  the  time  of  inv  tirrt  obiioo 
I  was  unable  to  ascertain  precisely  Mr«.  fto«l'»  Af*  — 
Itut  a  subsequent  publication,  named  Pioxxutn*,  fi»«  '**' 
birrh  on  her  own  authority  to  the  16th  January.  I74t':  yet 
even  that  is  not  quite  conclu*ire,  for  she  caib  It  I'W  «^ 
itt/lc,  that  is.  1741.  1  mutt  now,  of  course,  adopC.  thi.<(»i> 
not  without  some  doubt,  the lady't  reckoniof.  Sc« dairfcT^ 
liivuiv,  vol.  xlix.  p.  252,  —  Crokbk,  1M6. 
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'  little  creftttires  should  never  wear  those  sort 
of  clothes,  however;  they  are  unsuitable  in 
ererj  wav.  What !  have  not  all  insects  gay 
colours  ?  *.  Mr.  Thrale  gave  his  wife  a  liberal 
indttlgeiice,  both  in  the  choice  of  their  com- 
panj,  and  in  the  mode  of  entertaining  them. 
He  uDderstood  and  valued  Johnson,  without 

:  remission,  from  their  first  acquaintance  to  the 

I  day  of  his  death.  Mrs.  Thrale  was  enchanted 
▼ith  Johnson^s  conversation  for  its  own  sake, 
and  had  also  a  very  allowable  vanity  inappear- 
ing  to  be  honoured  with  the  attention  of  so 
a'lebrated  a  man. 

Xothing  could  be  more  fortunate  for  John- 
5on  than  this  connection.  He  had  at  Mr. 
Thrale*8  all  the  comforts  and  even  luxuries  of 
life;   his  melancholy  was  diverted,   and  his 

,  irregular  habits  lessened,  by  association  with 
an  agreeable  and  well-ordered  family.  He 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  even 
alTection.  The  vivacity  of  Mrs.  ThraJe's  lite- 
rary talk    roused    him  to  cheerfulness  and 

'  exertion,  even  when  they  were  alone.  But 
ilh  was  not  often  the  case ;  for  he  found  here 
a  (^)Dstant  succession  of  what  gave  him  the 
Kljhest  enjoyment,  the  society  of  the  learned, 
liie  witty,  and  the  eminent  in  every  way ;  who 
iriTc  assembled  in  numerous  companies,  called 
I'rth  his  wonderful  powers,  and  gratified  him 
with  admiration,  to  which  no  man  could  be 
iii>eQ$ible. 

In  the  October  of  this  year  he  at  length 
L'^ve  to  the  world  his  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
nbich,  if  it  had  no  other  merit  but  that  of 
pnKlacing  his  Preface,  in  which  the  excellences 
'i^<\  defects  of  that  immortal  bard  are  displayed 
H->h  a  masterly  hand,  the  nation  would  have 
•■:ul  no  reason  to  complain.'  A  blind  indis- 
''riminate  admiration  of  Shakspeare  had  ex- 
'y-^  the  British  nation  to  tiie  ridicule  of 
t'».-iri^ers.  Johnson,  by  candidly  admitting 
:h^'  faults  of  his  poet,  had  the  more  credit  in 
t*>towing  on  him  deserved  and  indisputable 
f'rai<4o;  and  doubtless  none  of  all  his  pane- 
i\T\iU  have  done  him  half  so  much  honour. 
riit>ir  praise  was  like  that  of  a  counsel,  upon 
t.i'  own  side  of  the  cause :  Johnson^s  was  like 
'he  grave,  well-considered,  and  impartial  opi- 


Kwrdntet,  p.  379.  —  BofwtLL. 

*  lUvkhu  uyi  that  "*  Johiuon  was  insensible  to  Churchiirs 

's'o^ ;  but  the  poem  before  mentioned    had ,  brought   to 

'■  iHWhrance  that  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  had  long  been 

'**<'.   His  Mends  tooit  the  alarm,  and,  by  all  the  arts  of 

*.um\n%  and  persuasion,  laboured  to  convince  him   that, 

^-'H  tak«ii  stdMcriptions  for  a  work  in  which  he  had 

r  J»  ho  pmgreaa,  his  credit  was  at  stake.    He  confessed  he 

ru  nilpftblc,  and  oromised  from  t||Die  to  time  to  begin  a 

'^nnt  of  sudi  reading  ai  was  necessary  to  qualify  him  for 

i'«  mj^ :  this  was  no  more  than  he  had  formerly  4one  in 

«  •tncaflpncat  with  Coxeter  *,  to,  whom  he  had  bound  him- 

•'i  to  Write  the  Life  of  Shakatpeare,  but  he  never  could  be 

f^'^iiled  0^  to  begin  it,  so  that  even  now  it  was  questioned 

•LAber  his  promises  were  to  be  relied  «u.    For  this  reason 


Otntirr,  Esa,  fWjrn  whos«9  manuscript  nores  the 
•  Urtt  nt  the.  EkigliKh'  PoetJi,"  by  ShIeU  and  Cibber.  were 


T^plly  eonpftted.  He  was  bred  at  Trinity  College.  I>x 
iwisad  dkMl  1A  LoDdOT,  April  17. 1747,  in  his  flfty-nintl 
—    See  QemL  Mag.  for  1781.  p.  173.  —  Maloni 


nion  of  the  judge,  which  faUs  from  his  lips 
with  weight-,  and  is  received  with  reverence. 
What  he  did  as  a  commentator  has  no  small 
share  of  merit,  though  his  researches,  were  not 
so  ample,  and  his  investigations  so  acute,  as 
ihej  might  have  been  ;  which  we  now  certainly 
know  from  the  labours  of  other  able  and  in- 

fenious  critics  who  have  followed  him.  He 
as  enriched  his  edition  with  a  concise  account 
of  each  play,  and  of  its  characteristic  excel- 
lence. Many  of  his  notes  have  illustrated 
obscurities  in  the  text,  and  placed  passages 
eminent  for  beauty  in  a  more  conspicuous 
light ;  and  he  has,  in  general,  exhibited  such  a 
mode  of  annotation,  as  may  be  beneficial  to  all 
subsequent  editors. 

His  Shakspeare  was  virulently  attacked  by 
Mr.  William  Kenrick,  who  obtained  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  a  Scotch  university,  and  wrote 
for  the  booksellers  in  a  great  variety  of 
branches.  Though  he  certainly  was  not  with- 
out considerable  merit,  he  wrote  with  so  little 
regard  to  decency,  and  principles,  and  decorum, 
and  in  so  hasty  a  manner,  that  his  reputation 
was  neither  extensive  nor  lasting.  I  remember 
one  evening,  when  some  of  his  works  were 
mentioned.  Dr.  Goldsmith  said,  he  had  never 
heard  of  them ;  upon  which  Dr.  Johnson 
observed,  "  Sir,  he  is  one  of  the  many  who 
have  made  themselves  publiCy  without  making 
themselves  knoum'* ' 

A  young  student  of  Oxford,  of  the  name  of 
Barclay,  wrote  an  answer  to  Kenrick's  review 
of  Johnson's  Shakspeare.  Johnson  was  at 
first  an^ry  that  Kenrick*s  attack  should  have 
the  credit  of  an  answer.  But  afterwards,  con- 
sidering the  young  man's  good  intention,  he 
kindly  noticed  him,  and  probably  would  have 
done  more,  had  not  the  young  man  died. 

In  his  Preface  to  Shakspeare,  Johnson  treated 
Voltaire  very  contemptuously,  observing,  upon 
some  of  his  remarks,  "These  are  the  petty 
cavils  of  petty  minds."  Voltaire,  in  revenj^e, 
made  an  attack  upon  Johnson,  in  one  of  his 
numerous  literary  sallies  which  I  remember  to 
have  read ;  but,  there  being  no  general  index 
to  his  voluminous  works,  have  searched  in 
vain,  and  therefore  cannot  quote  it.^ 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  some  other  of  his  friends,  who  wore 
more  concerned  for  his  reputation  than  him&elf  seemed  to 
be,  contrived  to  entangle  nim  by  a  wager,  or  some  other 
pecuniary  engagement,  to  perform  his  task  by  a  certain  time." 
—  C.  —  Grainger  thus  writes  to  Fercv  on  this  subject.  "  27th 
June,  1758 :  I  have  several  times  called  on  Johnson  to  pay 
him  par/  of  Tour  subscription  —  I  %aypart,  because  he  never 
thinks  of  woraing  if  he  has  a  counle  of  guineas  in  his  pocket.'* 
And  again,  20tb  July:  "  As  to  nis  Shakespeare,  motfet  »fd 
non  promovft.  I  shall  feed  him  occasionally  with  guineas." 
Prior's  Goldsmith,  I  235 CaoKsa.  184& 

3  Kenrick  was  bom  at  Watford,  Herts,  and  was  brought 
up  to  the  business  of  a  rule-nuUter,  which  he  quitted  for 
literature.  Of  this  "attack,"  entitled  "A  Review  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  new  edition  of  Shakespeare ;  in  which  the  Igno> 
ranee  or  Inattention  of  that  Editor  is  exposed,  and  the  root 
defended  from  the  Persecution  of  his  Commentators,"  Dr. 
Johnson  onlj  said,  "  He  did  not  think  himself  bound  by 
Kenrick's  nc/rs."  In  1774  he  delivered  Lectures  on  Shake* 
spoare,  and  the  next  year  commenced  the  London  Review, 
which  he  continued  to  his  death.  June  10. 1779.  —  Wright. 

^  "  Je  ne  veux  point  soup^onner  le  sieur  Jonson  d'etre  nn 
mauvais  plaisant,  et  d'aimer  trop  le  Tin :  mais  Je  trouve  un 
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Voltaire  was  an  antagonist  with  whom  I 
thought  Johnson  should  not  disdain  to  contend. 
I  pressed  him  to  answer.  He  said,  he  perhaps 
might ;  but  he  never  did.* 

[JOHNSON  TO  DR.  JOSEPH  WARTON. 

"  Oct.  9.  1765. 

**  DxAK  Sib,  —  Mrs.  Wartoa  uses  me  hardly  in 
supposing  that  I  could  forget  so  much  kindness 
and  civility  as  she  showed  me  at  Winchester.  I 
remember,  likewise,  our  conversation  about  St. 
Cross.'  The  desire  of  seeing  her  again  will  be 
one  of  the  motives  that  will  bring  me  into  Hamp- 
shire. 

"  I  have  taken  care  of  your  book ;  being  so  far 
from  doubting  your  subscription,  that  I  think  you 
have  subscribed  twice :  you  once  paid  your  guinea 
into  my  own  hand  in  the  garret  in  Gough  Square. 
When  you  light  on  your  receipt,  throw  it  on  the 
fire ;  if  you  find  a  second  receipt,  you  may  have  a 
second  book. 

'*  To  tell  the  truth,  as  I  felt  no  solicitude  about 
this  workt  I  receive  no  great  comfort  from  its  con- 
clusion ;  but  yet  am  well  enough  pleased  that  the 
public  has  no  fiirther  claim  upon  me.  I  wish  you 
would  write  more  frequently  to,  dear  Sir,  your 
aflfeetionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnsok.**] 

Mr.  Bumey  having  occasion  to  write  to 
Johnson  for  some  receipts  for  subscriptions  to 
his  Shakspeare,  which  Johnson  had  omitted  to 
deliver  when  the  money  was  paid,  he  availed 
himself  of  that  opportunity  of  thanking 
Johnson  for  the  great  pleasure  which  he  had 
received  from  the  perusal  of  his  Preface  to 
Shakspeare ;  which,  although  it  excited  much 
clamour  against  him  at  first,  is  now  justly 
ranked  among  the  most  excellent  of  his 
writings.  To  this  letter  Johnson  returned  the 
followmg  answer :  — 

JOHNSON  TO  BURNEY. 

In  Poland  Street. 

**  Oct.  16.  1765. 
**  Sia,  —  I  am  sorry  that  your  kindness  to  me  has 
brought  upon  you  so  much  trouble,  though  you 
have  taken  care  to  abate  that  sorrow,  by  the  plea- 
sure which  I  received  from  your  approbation.  I 
defend  my  criticism  in  the  same  manner  with  you. 
We  must  confess  the  faults  of  our  favourite,  to 
gain  credit  to  our  praise  of  his  eicellencies.  He 
that  claims,  either  in  himself  or  for  another,  the 
honours  of  perfection,  will  surely  injure  the  repu- 


p«u  ilngnlter  qu*n  compte  U  bouffonnerie  et  rirrofroerie  parml 
IM  b«suC^  du  th^Atre  tragique :  *'  *c.  ftc.  ^Dictionnaire  Pbl- 
kMophlqtw,«rt.  "  Art  Dramatique.**  Voltaire.  MIt.  1784,  vol 
JLXXTlil.  p.  10.  —  WaiOHT. 

1  He  appears  In  the  courie  nf  thli  summer  to  have  visited 
Dr.  Walton,  Head  Master  of  Winchester  School,  and  on  the 
publication  of  his  Shaketpeare  vrote  to  him  the  letter  in  the 
test,  which  1  extract  rrom  Wooll't  Life   of  Warton.  — 

C^OKIB. 

«  The  hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester,  endowed 
formerly  for  the  maintenance  of  seventy  resident  members, 
clergy  and  laity,  with  one  hundred  out-pensioners :  but,  since 
the  i}i$iolmtiomt  redticed  to  ten  residents,  with  the  master  and 
chaplain,  and  three  out-pensioners.  —  Cbokss. 


tation  which  he  designs  to  assist  Be  pleased  to 
make  my  compliments  to  your  family.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant,  i 

*<SAIf.   JOHNSON."         I 

From  one  of  hia  Journals  I  transcribed  what  i 
follows :  — 

**  At  church,  Oct.  — 65. 

*^  To  avoid  all  singularity :  Bammentiira.* 

^*To  come  in  before  serrice,  and  compose 
my  mind  by  meditation^  or  by  reading  some 
portions  of  scripture.     Tetty. 

^*  If  I  can  hear  the  sermon,  to  attend  it, 
unless  attention  be  more  troublesome  than 
useful. 

**  To  consider  the  act  of  prayer  as  a  reposal 
of  myself  upon  God,  and  a  resignation  of  all 
into  his  holy  hand." 

In  1764  and  1765  it  should  seem  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  so  busily  employed  with  his 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  as  to  have  had  little 
leisure  for  any  other  literary  exertion,  or, 
indeed,  even  for  private  correspondence.*  He 
did  not  favour  me  with  a  single  letter  for  more 
than  two  years,  for  which  it  will  appear  that 
he  afterwards  apologised. 

He  was,  however,  at  all  times  ready  to  give 
assistance  to  his  friends,  and  others,  in  revising 
their  works,  and  in  writing  for  them,  or  greatly 
improving,  their  Dedications.  In  that  courll/ 
species  of  composition  no  man  excelled  Dj. 
Johnson.  Though  the  loftiness  of  his  mind 
prevented  him  from  ever  dedicating  in  his  own 
person,  he  wrote  a  very  great  number  of  De- 
dications for  others.  Some  of  these,  the 
persons  who  were  favoured  with  them  are  un- 
willing should  be  mentioned,  from  a  too  anxiixis 
apprehension,  as  I  think,  that  they  might  t)o 
suspected  of  having  received  larger  assistance; 
ana  some,  after  all  the  diligence  I  have  be- 
stowed, have  escaped  my  inquiries.  He  told  me, 
a  great  many  years  a^o,  "he  believed  he  h]Ml 
dedicated  to  all  the  Royal  Family  round;** 
and  it  was  indifferent  to  him  what  was  the 
subject  of  the  work  dedicated,  provided  it 
were  innocent.  He  onoe  dedicated  some 
music  for  the  Grerman  Flute  to  Edward,  Duke 
of  York.  In  writing  Dedications  for  others, 
he  considered  himself  as  by  no  means  speaking 
his  own  sentiments.^ 

Notwithstanding  his  long  silence,  I  never 
omitted  to  write  to  him,  when  I  had  any  thin^ 
worthy  of  communicating.    I  generally  kept 


s  He  was  protebly  propodnt  to  liliBi«ir  tbc  model  of  t\  % 
excellent  perion,  wbo  for  hli  piety  vat  naaod  tbo  Sfrmrnku 
Doctor —  BofWBLL. 

*  This  trait  U  amotlnf :  Mr.  Boiwdl  coododco  that  t*«- 
cause  Jobnion  did  not,  for  two  jeart,  writ*  to  A^m,  b»  «n4r 
to  nobodr,  and  wu  exclntlvolT  oocuplvd  wHh  hl«  ShU^- 
•pcttre.  though  wo  have  Men  that.  In  thooe  jtmn,  htl-u  .A 
timfl  to  pay  vliiu  to  his  filendt  In  Lincoliishlfw  and  Sor'  t- 
•mptonBhlre,  and  «t  Carahridso  and  Wtnrhoator.  tt«  ftl*^ 
viiftcd  Brighton.  If  Mr.  Boiwell  had  b««n  cbcMlwoinr. 
In  London,  thore  can  he  no  doubt  that  bo  would  ka*e  ^*un4 
Johnion  by  no  mean*  abeorbed  In  flhaloapmio  —  Caoaik 

»  Thli  paragraph  about  Dtmemtimu  Moma  nccMnuallv  mu 
placed.  It  would  come  In  boCtoroodor  Aprfl  l&.177a.-.Caoa  ■•. 
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copies  of  mj  letters  to  him,  tliat  I  might  have 
a  full  view  of  our  correspondence,  and  never 
be  at  a  loss  to  understand  anj  reference  in  his 
letters.  He  kept  the  greater  part  of  mine 
rery  carefiill J ;  and  a  short  time  before  his 
death  was  attentive  enongh  to  seal  them  up  in 
bandies,  and  ordered  them  to  be  deliverea  to 
me,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Amongst 
them  I  found  one,  of  which  I  had  not  made  a 
copy,  and  which  I  own  I  read  with  pleasure  at 
the  distance  of  almost  twenty  years.  It  is 
dated  November,  1765,  at  the  palace  of  Pascal 
Paoli,  in  Corte,  the  capital  of  Corsica,  and  is 
full  of  generous  enthusiasm.  Afler  giving  a 
$ket<.'hofwhat  I  had  seen  and  heard  in  that 
island,  it  proceeded  thus :  "  I  dare  to  call  this 
a  spirited  tour.  I  dare  to  challenge  your  ap- 
probation." 

This  letter  produced  the  following  answer, 
which  I  found  on  my  arrival  at  Paris. 

A  M.  M.  BOSWELL, 
Ckez  Mr.  Waten,  Banquur,  dt  Ihtris, 

-  JofanMB's  Court,  fleet  Street.  Ju.  M.  17G6. 

"  Dear  Sib,  —  Apologies  are  seldom  of  any  use. 
We  will  delay  till  your  arrival  the  reasons,  good  or 
bed,  which  have  made  me  such  a  sparing  and  un- 
grateful correspondent.  Be  assured,  for  the  pre- 
^Qt,  that  nothing  has  lessened  either  the  esteem  or 
)frte  with  which  I  dismissed  you  at  Harwich.  Both 
bave  been  tocreued  by  all  that  I  have  been  told  of 
TOtt  by  yourself  or  others ;  and  when  you  return, 
\uu  wiU  return  to  an  unaltered,  and,  I  hope,  un- 
alterable friendL 

*"  All  that  you  have  to  fear  from  roe  is  the  vexa- 
tion of  disappointing  me.  No  man  loves  to  frus- 
trate expectations  which  hare  been  formed  in  his 
^Toar ;  and  the  pleasure  which  I  promise  myself 
from  your  journals  and  remarks  is  so  great,  that 
prrhaps  no  degree  of  attention  or  discernment  will 
be  tuffident  to  afford  it. 

**  Come  home,  however,  and  take  your  chance. 
I  ion^  to  see  you,  and  to  hear  you ;  and  hope  that 
ve  slull  not  be  so  long  separated  again.  Come 
borne,  and  expect  such  welcome  as  is  due  to  him, 
whom  a  wise  and  noble  curiosity  has  led,  where 
p<?rhapt  no  native  of  this  country  ever  was  before. 

**  I  have  no  news  to  tell  you  that  can  deserve 
jwr  notice;  nor  would  I  willingly  lessen  the 
pienore  that  any  novelty  may  give  you  at  your  re- 
turn. I  am  afraid  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
unoog  us  a  mind  which  has  been  so  long  feasted 
«itfa  variety.  But  let  us  try  what  esteem  and 
k jadncss  can  effect. 


•  See  Mtf .  p.  168.  n.  1.  ~  Caoxxa. 

*  la  the  Lv^  tf  Dr,  Wartom,  p.  319.,  we  find  a  letter 
(te«4  hm.  23.  I7W)  from  hfan  to  hU  brother,  giving  lome 
•Reoat  of  Johnsoo  and  hie  lociety  at  this  period  i  ->  "  1  only 
i«il  with  JohoaoD,  who  eeenea  oold  and  IndiflRBrent,  and 
»irei  nid  aaj  thtog  to  me;  perhiqM  be  has  heard  what  I 
«W  of  Ua  ShakMpeare,  or  rather  was  oflboded  at  what  I 
•rate  to  hfaa  —  aa  he  pleases.  Of  all  solemn  coxcombs, 
i^-Uiaitli  Is  the  flnt ;  yet  sensible  ~  but  aflbcts  to  use  John- 
•a«*»  ktfd  worda  la  oooTersatioD.  We  bad  a  Mr.  Dyer  ittntit 
h'*.  tsad  ptttt  177.)  who  la  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman, 
'arriek  Is  eatircly  off  from  Johnsoo,  and  cannot,  he  says. 
lArg^Te  Urn  hb  insinuating  that  he  withheld  his  old 
"^^^aas.  which  always  were  open  to  him,  nor  I  suppose  his 
Ae*o  BMBCieohig  him  in  all  his  works.*'     ITUt  coolness 


"As  your  father*s  liberality  has  indulged  you 
with  so  long  a  ramble,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will 
think  his  sickness,  or  even  his  desire  to  see  you,  a 
sufficient  reason  for  hastening  your  return.  ^  The 
longer  we  live,  and  the  more  we  think,  the  higher 
value  we  learn  to  put  on  the  friendship  and  tender- 
ness of  parents  and  of  friends.  Parents  we  can 
have  but  once ;  and  he  promises  himself  too  much, 
who  enters  life  with  the  expectation  of  finding 
many  friends.  Upon  some  motive,  I  hope^  that 
you  will  be  here  soon ;  and  am  willing  to  think 
that  it  will  be  an  inducement  to  your  return,  that 
it  is  sincerely  desired  by,  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate 
humble  servant,  Sajc  Jobkson." 

[JOHNSON  TO  MISS  PORTER. 

**  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street,  Jan.  14. 1766. 

*«  DxAR  Madam»  —  The  reason  why  I  did  not 
answer  your  letters  was  that  I  can  please  myself 
with  no  answer.  I  was  loth  that  Kitty  should 
leave  the  house  till  I  had  seen  it  once  more,  and 
yet  for  some  reasons  I  cannot  well  come  during  the 
session  of  parliament'  I  am  unwilling  to  sell  it, 
yet  hardly  know  why.  If  it  can  be  let,  it  should 
be  repaired,  and  I  purpose  to  let  Kitty  have  part 
of  the  rent  while  we  both  live ;  and  wish  that  you 
would  get  it  surveyed,  and  let  me  know  how  much 
money  will  be  necessary  to  fit  it  for  a  tenant.  I 
would  not  harve  you  stay  longer  than  is  convenient, 
and  I  thank  you  for  your  care  of  Kitty. 

**  Do  not  take  my  omission  amiss.  I  am  sorry 
for  it,  but  know  not  what  to  say.  You  must  act 
by  your  own  prudence,  and  I  shall  be  pleased. 
Write  to  me  again  ;  I  do  not  design  to  neglect  you 
any  more.  It  is  great  pleasure  for  me  to  hear  from 
you ;  but  this  whole  affair  is  painful  to  me.  I 
wish  you,  my  dear,  many  happy  years.  Give  my 
respecu  to  Kitty.  I  am,  dear  Madam,  your  most 
affectionate  humble  servant, 
— PearwnMSS.  «*Sam.  Johksok."*] 

I  returned  to  London  in  February,  and 
found  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  good  house  in  John- 
son's Court,  Fleet  Street,  in  which  he  had  ac- 
commodated Miss  Williams  with  an  apartment 
on  the  ground  floor,  while  Mr.  Levett  occupied 
his  post  in  the  garret:  his  faithful  Francis 
was  still  attending  upon  him.  He  received 
me  with  much  kindness.  The  fragments  of 
our  first  conversation,  which  I  have  preserved, 
are  these :  I  told  him  that  Voltaire,  in  a  con- 
versation with  me,  had  distin^shed  Pope  and 
Dryden  thus:  —  "Pope  drives  a  handsome 
chariot,  with  a  couple  of  neat  trim  nags; 
Dryden  a  coach,    and    six    stately    horses.* 


between  Johnson  and  Warton  was  probably  not  serious —a 
subsequent  difference  arising  out  of  a  dispute  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  Uble  was  more  lasting.  —  CRoan. 

s  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Gray  has  emploved  somewhat 
the  same  Image  to  characterise  Dryden.  He,  hideed,  furnishes 
his  car  with  but  two  horses  ;  hut  they  are  of "  ethereal 
race:**— ' 
"  Behold  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car 

Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 

Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race, 

With  necks  in  thunder  clothed,  and  long  resounding  pace." 

BOSWKLU 

Johnson,  In  the  Life  of  Pope,  baa  made  a  comparison 
between  him  and  Dryden,  hi  the  spirit  of  thia  correction  or 
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Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  the  truth  is,  they  both 
drive  coaches  and  six  ;  but  Drydon's  horses 
are  either  gallopin*;  or  stuinblini;  :  Pope's  «^o 
at  a  steady  even  trot."  He  said  of  GoUlsmitli's 
"  Traveller,"  which  had  been  published  in  my 
absence,  "  There  has  not  been  so  line  a  poem 
eince  Pope's  time." 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  settle,  with  au- 
thentic precision,  what  has  lonti  lloated  in 
public  report,  as  to  JohnsDii's  l)ein«^  hinisclf 
the  author  of  a  considerable  ]>art  of  that  poem. 
Much,  no  doubt,  both  of  the  scntini(;nts  and 
ex})ression,  were  derived  from  conversation 
with  him  ';  and  it  wa,s  certaiidy  submitted  to 
his  friendly  revision :  but,  in  the  year  17n3, 
he,  at  my  rccpn-st,  marked  with  a  pencil  the 
lines  which  he  had  turni>hed,  which  are  only 
line  420th  :  — 

**  To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go  ;  " 

and  the  concludinir  ten  lines,  «'xce]>t  the  last 
cou])let  but  one,  which  I  distinguish  by  tlie 
Italic  character  : 

*•  IIow  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  kinj^scan  cause  or  cure  ! 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consi,<^n*d, 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find  : 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 
The  lifted  (ixe,  (he  afumizing  whrtl, 
Luhe^m  iron  crown,  and  J)f:miin*s  hrdofstecK 
To  men  renu)te  from  ])ower,  hut  rarely  known, 
lA'ave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience  all  our  own." 

He    ad<led,    "  These    arc   all    of  which   I 
can  be  sure."     They    bear    a    small    propor- 
ti(m    to    the   whole,    whirh    consists    of    four 
hundred  and  thirty -eiLdit  verses.     Cloldsmith, 
in   the  couplet  which  he  inserted",  mentions 
Luke  as  a  j)erson  well  known,   and  superfu'ial  I 
readers  have  ])jisscd  it  over  quite  smoothly  ; 
while  those  of  more  attention  have    been    as  ' 
much    ])erplexed    by    Luhc    as   by    L//diiif^    in 
"The  Vanitv  f»f  Human  Wishes."     The  truth 
is,  that  Ciohlsmith  himself  was  in  a  mistake.  In  i 
the   "  Re.spuhlicd  JIuNf^^tiricfi,"  there  is  an  ac- 
count  of  a   desperate   rebellion    in    the   year  I 
1514,  headed  bv  two  Inotlicrs  of  the  name  of 
Zeck,  GeorL'c  and  Luke,  ^^'hen  it  was  quelled, 
Geor'^p^   not    Luh\  was  punished,  by  his  head  i 
bein<;  encircled   with   a  red-hot   iron   crown ; 
''^conma  atndvscevte  fcrrea  coromttnry  ^     The  ' 
same  severity  of  torture  was  exercised  on  the  ' 
Karl  of  Atliol,  <»ne  of  the  murderers  of  Kin<r 
James  I.  of  Scothuul ! 


Voltairo's  metaphor.  It  is  one  of  tho  nio^t  beautiful  critical 
|v^^s.lj^•(•s  in  our  lauLrua^'O,  nn<l  wa*  jiri'liahly  .«n|-'^'e>tcd  to 
Johnson's  mind  hy  tliis  conv^Tsalion,  although  hi-  did  not 
make  usp  of  tho  ^anu-  ilhi>tration.  —  (_!ih>khi.  Johnson  ron- 
ilcnnis  the  iniacc  in  his  Life  of  Gray.  '•  I  In'  oar  of  Dryden," 
he  »ays.  "with  his  two  coursers,  Ims  nothniij  in  it  pecidiar  ; 
it  i*  a  rar  in  which  any  other  rider  may  be  placed." — P. 

CrNMNC.HAM. 

'  This  rest*  on  no  authority  whatever,  and  may  well  be 
doubted.  'Ilie  Trmu-lUr  is  a  poem  which,  in  a  peculiar 
dej^ree,  seem>  written  from  the  personal  observalicm  and 
feeliniis  of  its  author.  —  CuoKtR. 

3  'I'hjs  is  a  strange  way  (»f  »peakin«r  of  the  lines  of  an 
author    in  his  uun    puem  —  Johnson's    were    rather    the 


Dr.  Johnson  at  the  same  time  favoure«l  me 
by  marking  the  lines  which  he  furnished  to 
Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village,"  which  arc 
only  the  last  four :  — 

"  That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swifk  decay, 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  lalwur'd  mole  away : 
While  self-def)endent  power  can  time  defy, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky." 

Talking  of  education,  *'  People  have  now-a- 
day.s,"  said  he,  '\iiot  a  strange  opinion  that 
every  thing  should  be  taught  by  lectures. 
Now,  I  cannot  see  that  lectures  can  do  so 
much  jrood  as  readinjx  the  books  from  whi«li 
the  lectures  are  tjdcen.  I  know  nothiuj^  that 
can  ])e  l)est  taught  by  lectures,  except  wLerc 
ex]»eriments  are  to  be  shown.  You  may  teach 
chymistry  by  lectures: — you  might  teach 
nuiking  of  shoes  by  lectures!  " 

At  night  I  supped  with  him  at  the  Mitre 
tavern,  that  we  might  renew  our  social  in- 
timacy at  the  original  place  of  meeting.  But 
there  was  now  a  considerable  dilTerence  in 
his  way  of  living.  Having  had  an  illness*,  in 
which  he  was  advised  to  leave  off  wine,  he 
had,  from  that  period,  continued  to  abstain 
from  it,  and  drank  only  water,  or  lemonade. 

1  told  him  that  a  foreign  friend  of  h\>\ 
whom  I  had  met  with  abroad,  was  so  wretche<Uy 
perverted  to  infidelity,  that  he  treated  the 
hopes  of  immortality  with  brutal  levity;  and 
said,  "  As  nmn  dies  like  a  dog,  let  him  lie  like 
a  dog."  Johnson.  **  //he  dies  like  a  dog,  let  him 
lie  like  a  dog."  I  added,  that  this  man  said  tonio, 
''  I  hate  mankind,  for  I  think  mvself  oneof  the 
best  of  them,  an<l  I  know  how  bad  I  aia. 
Johnson.  *'  Sir,  he  must  he  verv  singuhu-  in 
his  ojdnion,  if  he  thinks  himself  one  ot  the 
best  of  men  ;  for  none  of  his  friends  think 
him  so."  —  He  said,  "•  No  honest  man  could 
l)e  a  Deist;  for  no  man  could  be  so  after  a 
fair  examination  of  the  proofs  of  Christianity. 
I  named  Hume.  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir ;  Hunie 
owned  to  a  clergyman  in  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  that  he  had  never  read  the  Nt?w 
T<'stament  with  attention."  —  I  mentioned 
Hume's  notion,  that  all  who  are  happy  are 
ecpially  hap])y  ;  a  little  miss  with  a  new  gown 
at  a  <lancing-scho(d  ball,  a  general  at  the  head 
of  a  victorious  armv,  and  an  orator  alter 
having  made  an  elo(|iient  sjx?ecn  m  a  great 
a.^semhly.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  that  all  who  arc 
hai)})y,  are  ecpially  happy,  is  not  true.  A 
peasant  and  a  philosopher  may  be  equally  fotis- 


insertion  ;  and  it  must  ho  observed  that  Ihcy  could  oolyharf 
been  alterations  of,  or  substitutions  for  other  line*,  conm- 
iiiK.  tli(>n;;h  perhaps  in  less  effective  langiui^.  tb«  umoor 
••itnilar  s«'ntiments.  —  ('roker. 

^  Mr.  lioswell  h  In  error.  The  name«  of  the  brr<WT 
rebels  were  (leorRe  and  Luke  Z)ojt«,  and  tb«T  (of  *^ '*'^* 
(leor^jet  were  punished,  .i.*  »tatpd  in  the  poem.  Fdtcrra  lf<* 
(properly  Znch),  wan  a  different  person — JoHW  Mt«R^^- 
The  alteration  therefore  which  a  late  editor  of  Gul»i>n^  •"• 
Mr.  Bolton  Corncy,  ha*  made,  of  Luke  into  "  2«v4.'*  ^ 
doubly  inipro]>er.  —  P.  Cunmngham. 

•*  Probably  the  severe  fit  of  hypochondria  mentiowa  «m. 
p.  ir>.'>.  —  (Jrokf.r. 

&  Probably  Harctti.  —  Caout. 
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fei,  but  not  equally  happy.  Happiness  consists 
in  the  multipbcity  of  agreeable  consciousness. 
A  peasant  has  not  capacity  for  having  equal 
iuppiness  with  a  philosopher. "  I  remember 
this  very  question  very  happily  illustrated,  in 
opposition  to  Hume,  by  the  Key.  Mr.  Robert 
brovn,  at  Utrecht.  **  A  small  drinking-glass 
and  a  large  one,'*  said  he,  **  may  be  equally 
M;  but  the  large  one  holds  more  than  the 


•»  w  1 


bnson  was  yery  kind  this  eyening, 
to  me,  "  You  have  now  lived  five-and- 
vears,  and  you  have  employed  them 
•  Aks,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  Ifear  not.    Do  I 
istory?     Do    I    know  mathematics? 
now  kw?"   .JoHMSON.     "Why,  Sir, 
/ou  may  know  no  science  so  weU  as  to 
to  teach  it,  and  no  profession  so  well 
able  to  follow  it,  your  general  mass  of 
ge  of  books  and  men  renders  you  very 
to  make  yourself  master  of  any  science, 
ourself  for  any  profession."    I  men- 
hat  a  gay  friend  had  advised  me  against 
lawyer,  because  I  should  be  excelled 
ling  blockheads.    Johhson.     *^Why, 
te  formulary  and  statutory  part  of  law, 
Qg  blockhead  may  excel ;  but  in  the 
s  and  rational  part  of  it,  a  plodding 
d  can  never  excel.** 
ed  of  the  mode  adopted  by  some  to 
le  world,  by  courting  great  men,  and 
m  whether  he  had  ever  submitted  to 
HSOH.    "  Why,  Sir,  I  never  was  near 
to  great  men,  to  court  them.    You 
prudently  attached  to  great  men,  and 
pendent.     You  are  not  to  do  what  you 
rong ;  and,  Sir,  you  are  to  calculate, 
pay  too  dear  for  what  you  get.    You 
«)t  give  a  shilling's  worth  of  court  for 
e  worth  of  good.    But  if  you  can  get 
tg's  worth  of  good  for  sixpence  worth 
',  you  are  a  fool  if  you  do  not  pay  court.** 
ud,  **  If  convents  should  be  allowed  at 
7  should  only  be  retreats  for  persons 
o  serve  the  public,  or  who  have  served 
4  our  first  duty  to  serve  society  ^  and, 
have  done  that,  we  may  attend  wholly 
Ivadon  of  our  own  souls.    A  youthful 


yialt,  in  diteufBing  thif  lubiect,  hai  the  same 

I  wo  conceive  of  these  beaTenly  degrees,  that  the 

io».    Sodo  tkeu  9t$tel$  differ^  that  all  arejult." 

>ec.  ifl.  cap.  6.    It  Is  found  also  lo  "  A  Work 

QwUng/'  hj  Charles  Gibbon.  4to.  1S91  :  "  The 

ven  are  fitlie  compared  to  wi$iel$  filled  with 

ummUiieB ;  for  ererie  man  shall  have  his  full 

*.**  — ICalonk.  —  See  pott,  sub  Bfar.  94. 1775, 

lue  of  this  metaphor.  —  CaoKBi. 

vation  hMM  given  ofllence,  as  seeming  to  sanc- 

ooemeDt  of  the  care  of  our  salvation,  until 

■  0  performed  all  our  duties  to  lodet  j ;  which 

*"'•««  t,  an  aiUonmraent  $ine  die.    But  Dr.  Johnson 

««i  uHlIl,  ^    KMUiMie  recireineot,  and  from  the  context,  as 

«»t;  M  (root  ais  own  practice,  it  is  clear  that  be  must  hare 

^■nc  that  an  cnMre  absiraetion  from  the  world,  and  an  e»- 

f'Mftr  Miestion  to  reehue  devotion,  was  not  Justifiable,  as 

•  «f  as  ttj  of  our  duties  to  locleCf  were  unperformed. 
'nitajTsvlor,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  woridliness,  has 

•  •^ttowoi  not  dissimilar  :  —  **  If  our  youth  be  chaste  and 
''^|BP«nti>.  moderate  and  industrious,  proceeding,  through  a 
Kwai  sod  sober  nunhood,  to  a  religiimg  old  age,  then  we 


passion  for  abstracted  devotion  should  not  be 
encouraged. 

I  introduced  the  subject  of  second  sight, 
and  other  mysterious  manifestations ;  the  ful- 
filment of  which,  I  suggested,  might  happen  by 
chance.  Johnson.  **  x  es.  Sir,  but  they  have 
happened  so  often  ^  that  mankind  have  agreed 
to  think  them  not  fortuitous.*' 

I  talked  to  him  a  great  deal  of  what  I  had 
seen  in  Corsica,  and  of  my  intention  to  publish 
an  account  of  it.  He  encouraged  me  by  saying, 
*^  You  cannot  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject; 
but  all  that  you  tell  us  will  be  new  to  us. 
Give  us  as  many  anecdotes  as  you  can.** 

Our  next  meeting  at  the  Mitre  was  on 
Saturday  the  15  th  of  February,  when  I  pre- 
sented to  him  my  old  and  most  intimate  friend, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  then  of  Cambridge.  I 
having  mentioned  tnat  I  had  passed  some  time 
with  Rousseau  in  his  wild  retreat,  and  having* 
quoted  some  remark  made  by  Mr.  Wilkes, 
with  whom  I  had  spent  many  pleasant  hours 
in  Italy,  Johnson  said,  sarcastically,  '*  It  seems. 
Sir,  you  have  kept  very  good  company  abroad, 
—  Rousseau  and  Wilkes T**  Thinking  it  enough 
to  defend  one  at  a  time,  I  said  nothing  as  to 
my  gay  friend,  but  answered  with  a  smile, 
'*  My  dear  Sir,  you  don*t  call  Rousseau  bad 
company.  Do  you  really  think  Aim  a  bad 
man  ?  **  Johnson.  «*  Sir,  if  you  are  talking 
jestingly  of  this,  I  don*t  talk  with  you.  If 
you  mean  to  be  serious,  I  think  him  one  of  the 
worst  of  men ;  a  rascal,  who  ought  to  be 
hunted  out  of  society,  as  he  has  been.  Three 
or  four  nations  have  expelled  him :  and  it  is  a 
shame  that  he  is  protected  in  this  country.** 
Bosw£LL.  ^*I  don*t  deny,  Sir,  but  that  his 
novel  *  may,  perhaps,  do  harm ;  but  I  cannot 
think  his  intention  was  bad.**  Johnson.  **  Sir, 
that  will  not  do.  We  cannot  prove  any  man*s 
intention  to  be  bad.  You  may  shoot  a  man 
through  the  head,  and  say  you  intended  to 
miss  him ;  but  the  judge  will  order  you  to  be 
hanged.  An  alleged  want  of  intention,  when 
evil  is  committed,  will  not  be  allowed  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Rousseau,  Sir,  is  a  very  bad 
man.  I  would  sooner  sign  a  sentence  for  his 
transportation,  than  that  of  any  felon  who  has 


have  lived  our  whole  duration,  and  ihall  never  die.*'— IToly 
Dying,  c.  1.  s.  c.  Neither  the  Bishop  nor  Dr.  Johnson  could 
mean  that  pouth  and  manhood  should  not  be  retigiotu,  but 
that  tbejr  should  not  be  religious  to  the  exclusion  ot  the  social 
duties  of  industry,  prudence,  ftc.  See  pout,  Aug.  19.  1778, 
where  Johnson  quotes  ttom  Hesiod,  and  explains  in  this  sense, 

a  line  which  Bishop  Taylor  had  perhaps  in  his  mind,  and  of 
which  Boswell  there  gives  this  translation :  — 

*'  Lot  youth  In  deeds,  in  counsel  men  engage : 
Prayer  is  the  proper  duty  of  old  age."  —  Cboebk. 

s  The  fact  seems  rather  to  be,  that  they  have  happened  so 
teldom  that  (however  general  mperstition  may  be)  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  on  record,  in  the  profane  history  of  the  world, 
one  single  well-authenticated  Instance  of  such  a  manifestation 
—  not  one  such  instance  as  could  command  the  f\x\\  belief  of 
rational  men.  Althoueh  Dr.  Johnson  generally  leaned  to  the 
superstitious  side  of  tnis  question,  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
occasionally  took  a  more  rational  view  of  it.  —  Crokrr. 

«  La  NouoeUe  HiloUe,  published  in  1761.  —  CaoKsa. 
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eone  from  the  Old  Bailey  these  many  years. 
1  es,  I  should  like  to  have  him  work-in  the 

Elantations."  Boswsll.  **■  Sir,  do  you  think 
im  as  bad  a  man  as  Voltaire?  Johnson. 
"  Why,  Sir,  it  is  difficult  to  settle  the  propor- 
tion of  iniquity  between  them." 

This  yiolence  seemed  very  strange  to  me, 
who  had  read  many  of  Rousseau's  animated 
writinrrs  with  great  pleasure,  and  even  edifica- 
tion; had  been  much  pleased  with  his  society, 
and  was  just  come  from  the  continent,  where 
he  was  very  generally  admired.  Nor  can  I  yet 
allow  that  he  deserves  the  very  severe  censure 
which  Johnson  pronounced  upon  him.  His 
absurd  preference  of  savage  to  civilised  life, 
and  other  singularities,  are  proofs  rather  of  a 
defect  in  his  understanding,  than  of  any  de- 
pravity in  his  heart.'  And  notwithstanding 
the  unfavourable  opinion  which  many  worthy 
men  have  expressed  of  his  "  Profession  de  Foi 
du  Vicaire  Savoyard^^  I  cannot  help  admiring 
it  as  the  performance  ol*  a  man  full  of  sincere 
reverential  submission  to  Divine  Mystery, 
though  beset  with  perplexing  doubts  :  a  state 
of  mind  to  be  viewed  with  pity  rather  than 
with  anger. 

On  ms  favourite  subject  of  subordination, 
Johnson  said,  "■  So  far  is  it  from  being  true 
that  men  are  naturally  equal,  that  no  two 
people  can  be  half  an  hour  together,  but  one 
shall  acquire  an  evident  superiority  over  the 
other."  « 

I  mentioned  the  advice  given  us  by  philo- 
sophers, to  console  ourselves,  when  distressed 
or  embarrassed,  by  thinking  of  those  who  are 
in  a  worse  situation  than  ourselves.  This,  I 
observed,  could  not  apply  to  all,/or  there  must 
be  some  who  have  nobody  worse  than  they 
are.  Johnson.  "  Why,  to  be  sure.  Sir,  there 
are ;  but  they  don't  know  it.  There  is  no  being 
so  poor  and  so  contemptible,  who  does  not 
think  there  is  somebody  still  poorer,  and  still 
more  contemptible." 

As  my  stay  in  London  at  this  time  was  very 
short,  I  had  not  many  opportunities  of  being 
with  Dr.  Johnson ;  but  I  felt  my  veneration 
for  him  in  no  degree  lessened,  by  my  having 
seen  multorum  hominum  mores  et  urhes?  On 
the  contrary,  by  having  it  in  my  power  to 
compare  him  with  many  of  the  most  celebrated 


•  Boswell  was  alwayi  engoui  of  notorieties ;  and  the  Om- 
fessions  of  this  niUer»bIc  man  had  not  been  at  this  tirae 
publithed.  If  we  are  to  admit  Mr.  Boswell's  distinction 
between  the  understanding  and  the  kfart,  it  wouid  seem  that 
his  Judgment  on  this  point  should  be  reversed,  for  Rousseau's 
understanding  would  probably  hare  been  sound  enough, 
if  the  folly  and  turpituaeof  his  heart  had  not  disordered  it. 
1  do  not  thiniL  there  is  In  literature  so  hollow  and  undeserred 
a  reputation  as  Rousseau's Cbokkk. 

s  No  mistake  was  ever  greater,  in  terms  or  In  substance, 
than  that  which  affirms  the  natural  equality  of  mankind. 
Men,  on  the  contrary,  are  twrn  so  very  unequal  in  capacities 
and  powers,  mental  and  corporeal,  that  it  requires  Uws  and 
the  institutions  of  civil  society  to  bring  them  to  a  state  of 
moral  equality.  Social  equality  —  that  is,  equality  in  pro- 
perty, power,  rank,  and  respect— if  it  were  miraculously 
cftablished,  could  not  maintnin  itself  a  week.  —  Crokkr. 

3  Horace,  {de  Art.  Poet.  142.,)  of  Ulyssca,.iB  allusion  to  the 
opening  lines  of  the  Odyssey,  who,  — 


or 


r.» 


persons  of  other  countries,  i . 
his  extraordinary  mind  wab  h. 
firmed. 

The    roughness,    indeed,   \- 
appeared  in  nis  manners,  was  \ 
me  now,  from  my  having  bo.  i 
the   studied  smooth  comphi:>  > 
continent;  and  I  clearly  rt'<  i 
not  without  respect  for  his  hoii< 
zeal,  the  same  indignant  and  s 
of  treating  every  attempt  to  unl' 
good  principles. 

One    evening,  when    a    jot- 
teased  him  with  an  account  of  t^ 
his  servant,  who,  he  said,  would  rv 
scriptures,  because  he  could  not  -< 
the  original  tongues,  and  be  sure  * ' 
not  invented.      "Why,  foolish   ♦ 
Johnson,    "has  he  any  better   *' 
almost    every    thin^    that     be 
BoswELL.     "  Then  the  vulgar,  8 
know  they  are  right,  but  must  sx 
selves  to  the  learned."     Johnson 
sure.  Sir.    The  vulgar  are  the 
the  State,  and  must  be  taught  lii-- 
BoswEix.    "Then,   Sir,  a  poor   i 
be  a  Mahometan,  just  as  a  poor  \ 
must  be  a  Christian?"     Johnson. 
yes.  Sir ;  and  what  then  P    This,  nou 
stuff*  as  I  used  to  talk  to  my  mothci 
first  began  to  think   myself  a  clevp 
and  she  ought  to  have  whipt  me  for  it 

Another  evening  Dr.  Goldsmith  ann 
on  him,  with  the  hope  of  prevailing  on 
sup  with  us  at  the  ]Viitre.    We  found 
disposed,    and    resolved    not  to  go   - 
"  Come,  then,"  said  Groldsmith,  "  we  '. 
go  to  the  Mitre  to-night,  since  we  can^. 
the  big  man  *  with  us."     Johnson  tln-i. 
for  a  bottle  of  port,  of  which  Goldsnn 
partook,  while  our  friend,  now  a  water-n' 
sat  by  us.     Goldsmith.     "  I  think,  Mr 
son,  you  don^t  go  near  the  theatres  now. 
give  yourself  no  more  concern  about  \ 
play,  than  if  you  had  never  had  anyth:: 
do  with  the  stage."     Joqkson.     "Whr. 
our  tastes  greatly  alter.   The  lad  docs  nt 
for  the  child's  rattle,  and  the  old  man  d*  - 
care  for  the  young  man*s  mistress.**^  GoUK^ 
"  Nay,  Sir ;  but  your  Muse  was  not  a 


"  Wandering  from  clime  to  clime,  observant  str«y*d. 
Their  roauuers  noted,  and  their  states  survcy'd.** —  j 
—  Croker. 

4    It  mav  be  suspected  that  Dr.  Johnson  called  thit  *  ■ 
ish  st%ff*'  somewhat  hastily,  and  from  a  desire  of  evA. 
the  subject ;  for,  no  doubt,  the  principle  involTed  lii 
Boswell's    inauiries  is  one  of  very  high  Importancr. 
of  very  great  difficulty—  for  it  applies  not  merely  to  tlir  ■ 
mission  of  the  ignorant  to  the  interpretations  of  lb*  Icar- 
but  to  the  degree  of  absolute,  verbal  and  literal  aulhorilj 
which  human  transcripts  of  the  divine  insplratloa  are  rx 
tied.   This  Question  has  a  grmt  share  tn  the  tnfidel  so^tai 
of  some  modem  Germans.  —  Crokir,  IS31— IMd. 

^  These  two  little  words  may  be  obaerred  as  marks  of  %!' 
Boswell's  accuracy  in  reporting  the  expressions  of  his  pervur- 
ape«i.     It  is  a  Jocular  Irish  phrase,  which,  of  all  JnhftMit. 
acquaintances,  no  one,  prot»sibiy,  but  Goldsmith,  would  Im»i 
nstd CKGKr.R. 

<  Mr.  Macaulay,  tn  Um  essay  before  mmtlooed,  consum 


I' 


is  what  you  ttrj  jmtly 
•••s'  i  and  in  adding  jour 
hare  dune  rxacil;  what 
I'-hed  ;du  best.  I  hope 
'iTsue  it  vigoTOui];  ai  ' 
L'jut,  what  ia  DO  BDu 
loae  troubloome  ai 
'  ai-e  al  way  I  obtruding 
iiiti  unemplojedi  and 


'liat  they  will  please 
III  thehope  of  pleaa- 
i.-  of  pleaung  ought 

I'd  in  consequence  of 

-  slisll  be  ipent :  de- 
;in  It  by  pradencci 


u  have  choien 


I  lies  and  perplex  i 

ury,  comiiaced  with 


(■  Cotsiea,  you  hare 

f.  Burmed  your  imagi- 
r,  'ome  cur?,  like  (he 
I  »'hich  Mime  single  idea 

ie  and  irrcpilar  posses- 
,.1-:.  and  leave  the  Cop' 
.r  Sir,  vour  mon  humble 

StH.    JOKKSOH." 

)  JOHNSON. 

i.tAR  SiB,— I  plead  Di 

,',  cleared  myself  of  the 

.V  puniahment  which  you 
If  you  haTB  ■' 

gainst  an  innocent 


1 
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JOHNSON  TO  LANGTON, 
At  Langton, 

**  JohnioTi'f  Coartt  Fleet  Street,  May  10. 1706. 
**DcAR  SiE, —  In  supposing  that  I  sbould  be 
more  than  commonly  affeetcd  by  the  death  of  Pere- 
grine Langton  *,  you  were  not  mistaken ;  be  was 
one  of  those  whom  I  loved  at  once  by  instinct  and 
by  reason.  I  have  seldom  indulged  more  hope  of 
any  thing  than  of  being  able  to  improve  our  ac- 
quaintance to  friendship.  Many  a  time  have  I 
placed  myself  again  at  Langton,  and  imagined  the 
pleasure  with  which  I  should  walk  to  Partney  *  in 
a  summer  morning ;  but  this  is  no  longer  possible. 
We  must  now  endeavour  to  preserve  what  is  left 
us,  —  his  example  of  piety  and  economy.  I  hope 
you  make  what  inquiries  you  can.  and  write  down 
what  is  told  you.  The  little  things  which  dis- 
tinguish domestic  characters  are  soon  forgotten: 
if  you  delay  to  inquire,  you  will  have  no  informa- 
tion ;  if  you  neglect  to  write,  information  will  be 
vain.* 


>  Mr.  Lsngton'i  uncle.  — BoswCLL. 

s  The  place  of  realdeooe  of   Mr.  Peregrine  Langton — 

-.  BOAWBLL. 

*  Mr.  Langton  did  not  disregard  the  couns<>l  given  by  Dr. 
Johnton,  but  wrote  an  account  which  be  ha*  been  pleased  to 
oommunf cate  to  me :  — 

"  The  circumiunces  of  Mr.  Peregrine  Langton  were  these. 
He  had  an  annuitr  for  life  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 
He  resided  in  a  Tillage  in  Lincolnshire :  the  rent  of  his  house, 
with  two  or  three  small  fields,  wns  twency-eight  pounds :  the 
county  he  lived  in  was  not  more  than  RioilerHteljr  cheap  ;  his 
family  consisted  of  a  sister,  who  paid  htm  eighteen  pounds 
annually  for  her  board,  and  a  niece.  The  iervants  were  two 
maids,  and  two  men  in  livery.  His  common  way  of  llvhig.  at 
his  table,  was  three  or  four  dishes  ;  the  appurtenances  to  his 
table  were  neat  and  handsome;  he  frequentiv  entertiuned 
company  at  dinner,  and  then  his  table  was  well  served  with 
as  many  dUhes  as  we^e  usual  at  the  tables  of  the  other  gen- 
tlemen in  the  neighbourhiKid.  His  own  appearance,  as  to 
clothes,  was  genteelly  neat  and  plain.  He  had  always  a  pott- 
chaJse.  and  kept  three  horses. 

'*  Such,  with  the  resources  I  have  mentioned,  was  hit  way 
of  living,  which  he  did  not  suffer  to  employ  his  whole  in- 
come :  tor  he  had  always  a  sum  of  money  lying  by  him  Tor 
any  extraordinary  expenses  that  might  arise.  Some  money 
he  nut  into  the  stocks  ;  at  his  death,  the  sum  he  had  there 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  He  purchased 
out  of  his  income  his  household  furniture  and  linen,  of  which 
latter  he  had  a  very  ample  store ;  and.  as  I  am  assured  by 
those  that  had  very  good  moans  of  knowing,  not  leas  than 
the  tenth  part  of  bis  income  was  set  apart  for  charity :  at  the 
time  "f  his  death,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  was  found, 
with  a  direction  to  be  employed  in  stich  use*. 

**  He  bad  laid  down  a  plan  of  living  proportioned  to  his 
Income,  and  did  not  practise  any  extraordinarv  degree  of 

Earsimony,  hut  endeavoured  that  In  his  family  there  should 
e  plenty  without  waste.  As  an  instanre  that  this  was  his 
•naeavour,  it  may  tte  worth  while  to  mention  a  method  he 
took  in  regulating  a  proper  allowance  of  malt  liquor  to  be 
drunk  in  his  family,  that  there  might  not  be  a  deficiency,  or 
any  intemperate  profusion.  On  a  complaint  made  that  his 
allowance  of  a  hoftshead  in  a  month  was  not  enough  for  his 
own  family,  he  ordered  the  quantity  of  a  hogshead  to  be  put 
Into  bottles,  hatl  It  locked  up  from  the  servants,  and  dis- 
tributed ouL  every  day,  eight  quarts,  which  Is  the  quantity 
each  day  at  one  hogshead  in  a  month ;  and  told  his  servants, 
that  If  that  did  not  sufllce,  he  would  allow  them  more ;  but, 
by  this  method,  it  appeared  at  once  that  the  allowance  was 
much  more  than  sumctent  for  his  rauUI  family ;  and  this 
proved  a  clear  conviction,  that  eould  not  tie  answered,  and 
saved  all  future  dispute.  He  was,  In  general,  ^vtj  diligently 
and  punctually  attended  and  obeyed  by  his  servants  j  he  was 
very  considerate  s«  to  the  injunctions  he  gave,  and  explaltied 
them  distinctly ;  and.  at  their  first  coming  to  his  service, 
stMdily  exacted  a  close  compliance  with  them,  without  any 
remUsion  ;  and  the  servants,  flndiug  this  to  tM  the  case,  sooQ 
grew  habitually  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  their  business, 
and  then  very  little  further  attention  was  necessary.  On 
extraordinary  Instances  ol  good  tiehaviour,  or  diligent  ser- 
vice, be  was  not  wanting  in  parUcular  sncourafeoMuu  and 


<*  His  art  of  life  certainly  deserve*  to  be  known 
and  studied.  He  lived  in  plenty  and  elegance  upon 
an  income  which,  to  many,  would  appear  indigent, 
and  to  most,  scanty.  How  he  lived,  therefore, 
every  man  has  an  interest  in  knowing.  His  death, 
I  hope,  was  peaceful ;  it  was  surely  happy. 

**  I  wish  I  had  written  sooner,  lest,  writing  now, 
I  should  renew  your  grief;  but  I  would  not  for- 
bear saying  what  I  have  now  said. 

"  This  loss  b.  I  hope,  the  only  misfortime  of  a 
family  to  whom  no  misfortime  at  all  ^ould  happen, 
if  my  wishes  could  avert  it.  Let  me  know  how 
you  all  go  oiu  Has  Mr.  Langton  got  him  the 
little  horse  that  I  recommended?  It  wotild  do 
him  good  to  ride  about  his  estate  in  fine  weather. 

**  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Langton,  and  to  dear  Miss  Langton,  and  Blias  Di, 
and  Miss  Juliet,  and  to  every  body  else. 

<*  Thk  Club  holds  very  well  together.  Monday 
is  my  night.*  I  continue  to  rise  tolerably  well, 
and  read  more  than  I  did.  I  hope  something  will 
yet  come  on  it.  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  affectionate 
servant,  Sam.  JoHvaov." 


presents  above  their  wages :  It  is  reoisrksble  that  he  voold 
permit  their  relatioos  to  visit  them,  and  stay  at  his  hooae 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 

**  The  wonder,  with  most  that  bear  sn  sccoant  of  hla 
economy,  will  be,  how  he  was  able,  with  such  an  tncoii»e,  to 
do  so  much,  especUlly  when  it  Is  considered  that  be  paid  for 
every  thing  he  bad.  He  had  no  land,  except  the  two  or  th r*« 
smau  ftilds  which  I  have  said  he  rented ;  and,  instead  of  gmin- 
iog  any  thing  by  their  produce,  I  have  reason  to  think  be  lost 
by  them  \  however,  they  furnished  him  with  no  Authcr  as* 
siatance  towards  his  housekeeping,  than  grass  for  his  horses 
(not  hav,  for  that  I  know  he  t>ooght),and  for  two  cows. 
Every  Moodfy  morning  he  settled  hla  Csmlly  seeottnta,  and 
so  kept  up  a  constant  attention  to  the  confining  bia  ezpcnsea 
within  his  Income ;  and  to  do  It  more  exactly,  cosspared 
those  expenses  with  a  computation  he  bad  made,  bow  much 
that  Income  would  afford  him  every  week  and  day  of  tlic 
year.  One  of  hla  economical  practices  was,  as  soon  as  aor 
repair  was  wanting  in  or  about  his  bouse,  to  have  It  imaedC 
ately  performed.  When  he  had  money  to  spare,  be  dboee  to 
lay  In  a  provision  of  linen  or  clothes,  or  any  other  necet* 
sarles ;  as  then,  he  said,  he  could  aflbrd  It.  which  be  snigbt 
not  be  so  well  able  to  do  when  the  actual  want  came ;  la 
consequence  of  which  method,  he  had  a  oonalderaUe  sapplj 
of  necessary  articles  lying  by  him,  beside  what  was  in  ua*. 

**  But  the  main  particular  that  seems  to  have  enabled  hUn 
to  do  so  mttch  with  his  Income,  was,  that  be  paM  for  every 
thing  as  soon  as  he  had  it.  except,  atone,  what  were  currrDt 
accounts,  such  as  rent  im  his  bouse,  and  servants* 
and  these  be  paid  at  the  stated  times  with  the  utmost 
ness.  He  gave  notice  to  the  tradesmen  of  tlM  ndclibeurtais 
market  towns,  that  they  should  no  longer  have  his  cassom. 
If  they  let  any  of  his  servants  have  anv  thing  wtthoot  their 
paying  for  It.  Thus  he  put  It  out  of  nls  power  to  eommic 
thoselmprudences  to  which  those  are  lli^le,  that  dfefar  thetr 
p^roenta  by  using  their  money  some  other  wav  than  «h«fw 
It  ought  to  go.  And  whatever  money  he  had  liy  blm.  he  lusrw 
that  It  was  not  demanded  elsewhere,  but  tliat  be  might  aaieiy 
employ  it  as  he  pleased. 

"  HU  example  was  conincd,  by  the  seqaestared  place  of 
his  abode,  to  the  observation  of  few,  though  his  prodaee  sod 
virtue  would  have  made  It  valuable  to  all  who  eoold  haw 
known  It.    These  few  particulars,  which  I  knew  myseIC  itr 


bave  obtained  firom  those  who  lived  with  hha,  ma* 
instruction,  and  be  an  incentive  to  that  wise  art  er  llvl»g, 
which  he  so  suocoasfqlly  nractiaad."  —  lk«swiLt. 

With  sll  our  respect  for  Mr.  Bennet  Langton*s  nABow. 
ledged  character  for  accoracy  and  veracity,  there  wmrm^ 
something,  in  the  foregoing  relation,  ahseliilely  laeoas»ee> 
hensible— ahouse.  s  good  table,  fteqoent  eemponr.  fuur 
servants  (two  of  them  men  In  livery),  a  carriage  end 
horses  on  two  hundred  pounds  a  year !    Economy  i 

money  payments  will  do  much  to  diminish  curraac  ^_^ _.. 

but  wbat  effect  can  they  have  had  on  rent,  laaea,  wage*,  aod 
other  frrmaneni  charges  of  a  respectable  domestic  oscabltab> 
mentt— CaoKsa. 

4  Of  his  being  In  the  chair  ol  the  Literary  Ctoh.  which  at 
this  time  mot  once  a  week  In  the  ewolng.—  Boewau. 
Tbe  day  was  soon  alter  changed  to  Friday. ^Caoasa. 


thm 
ready > 


-Et.  57. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
1766—1767. 

Bwe^t    Tketit  —  Study    of  the    Law,  —  Ratlk 

ftieu.  ~~  Strtatkam,  —  Ox/tint  —  London   An* 

pnceauMU.  —  DedieaHons.  —  Mrs.    WUHam»*» 

MixdlaneB.  —  Mr.  WUliam  Drvmnumd,  —  TVaiu- 

latim  of  tkt  BibU  imio  the   Gaelic,  —  Caee  of 

Hnley.  —  Dr,  Jtobertton Cutkbert   &aw.  — 

**  Tom  ffervey." — JoktuunCe  Imterview  with  George 
III,  —  ruit  to  LichJUUL  -^  Death  of  Catherine 
Ckambere,  —  Leiiphanes,  —  Mrs.  Aston, 

\rm  I  had  been  some  time  in  Scotland,  I 
mentioned  to  him  in  a  letter  that  ^*  On  my  first 
a-tura  to  my  native  country,  after  some  years 
(f  absence,  I  was  told  of  a  vast  number  of  my 
I'vjaaintance  who  were  all  gone  to  the  land  of 
!'<'r-.^tfubes8,  and  I  found  myself  like  a  man 
ri-'ilkin^  over  a  field  of  battle,  who  every 
iiomeot  perceives  some  one  lying  dead.**  1 
'  -tnplained  of  irresolution,  and  mentioned  my 
Laving  made  a  vow  as  a  security  for  good  con- 
>)rt  I  wrote  to  him  again  without  being 
■  le  to  move  his  indolence:  nor  did  I  hear 
:'  <m  him  till  he  had  received  a  copjr  of  my 
i:uusund  Exercise,  or  Thesis  in  Civil  Law, 
^hicb  I  pnbUshed  at  my  admission  as  an  Ad- 
v/Mte,  u  is  the  custom  in  Scotland.  *  lie  then 
wrote  to  me  as  follows :  — 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

**  LoDdoD.  Aogutt  10.  17G& 

"  Dua  Sis,  —  The  reeeption  of  jour  Thesis  put 
-re  to  mind  of  my  debt  to  you.     Why  did  you 

•  .  .*  I  will  punish  you  for  it,  by  telling 
;ou  thit  your  Latin  wants  correction.'  In  the 
^<1PBom](,  ^K«  alUrsit  not  to  urge  that  it  should 
^  f^«e,  is  not  grammatical ;  altera  should  be 
^'fm.  Id  the  nest  line  you  seem  to  use  pentis  ab- 
-''atcly,  far  what  we  call  family,  that  is,  for  li/aa- 
fnov  txtraetion,  I  doubt  without  authority. 
Hcmiwes  nwUims  origimtM,  tar  mdBs  orti  mnjorihust  or 
'"^faeoMCi,  is,  as  I  am  afraid,  barbarous. ..-  Rud- 
-iriaa  is  d«ad." 

"  I  hsTs  now  vexed  you  enough,  and  will  try  to 
^■t^tymi.  Your  resolution  to  obey  your  father 
'  tTKcrttf  approve ;  but  do  not  accustom  yourself 
'-' rarhsta  your  volatility  by  vows;  t*iey  will 
« (Retime  leave  a  thorn  in  your  mind,  which  you 
\-^\  pnhsps,  never  be  able  to  extract  or  eject. 
'^t  this  warning ;  it  b  of  great  importance. 


Ti*  pmift  oailtlcdalludMi  to  a  prlTate  u«nsactioa.  • 

'  rh  %  rwoMn  of  my  latin  reUt«»  to  the  dedication,  which 

*  *  mMIo»«  •  _••  VIro  ootriliMiino,  oniati««lino,  Joanni, 

•k^thsu  Mooffiutuart,  aUTli  cdlto  regibuA,  excel**  fanilia 

'  •^  tpti  oUerm  /  tabente  leealo,  quum  hominet  nuUius 

'1*^  ffrnm  aqttare  opItNU   afsr^^untur,  Mosuinit  an- 

'.«.  ft  Ulmtrit  Mnper   memon,    natalium   iplendorem 

"••ihM  aasBDtf :  ad  patdica  pofmli  comitia  Jam  legato ;  in 

"'i4iMai  f«to  Maga*  Briunnla*  Mnatu,  Jure  hwredltario, 

»  '■^■mwo;  Tim  Intltam  varlS  doctrinl  promovonte, 

'**'  '<>■•«  M  tcodltante.  piwdito  :  prlccS  flde,  ant  mo  liber- 

•  n  wnnm  clegaotiS  toiigni :  in  Italic  Tititandc  itinere 

>  •**  iMnoratiMlmo:  baace  Juriiprudentia    primitiM, 

w*  MHoar  amidtic  et  obserrantte,  mooumeotum,  D.  D. 

-  dl  i4CobiMlloa«ett.'*~Boawiu.L. 


**  The  study  of  the  law  is  what  you  very  justly 
term  it,  copious  and  generous* ;  and  in  adding  your 
name  to  its  professors,  you  have  done  exactly  what 
I  always  wished,  when  I  wished  you  best.  I  hope 
that  you  will  continue  to  pursue  it  vigorously  and 
constantly.  You  gain,  at  least,  what  is  no  small 
advantage,  security  from  those  troublesome  and 
wearisome  discontents,  which  are  always  obtruding 
themselves  upon  a  mind  vacant,  unemployed,  and 
undetermined. 

**  You  ought  to  think  it  no  small  inducement  to 
diligence  and  perseverance,  that  they  will  please 
your  father.  We  all  live  upon  the  hope  of  pleas- 
ing somebody,  and  the  pleasure  of  pleasing  ought 
to  be  greatest,  and  at  last  always  will  be  greatest, 
when  our  endeavours  are  exerted  in  consequence  of 
our  duty. 

"  Life  is  not  long,  and  too  much  of  it  must  not 
pass  in  idle  deliberation  how  it  shall  be  spent :  de- 
liberation which  those  who  begin  it  by  prudence, 
and  continue  it  with  subtilty,  must,  after  long  ex- 
pense of  thought,  conclude  by  chance.  To  prefer 
one  future  mode  of  life  to  another,  upon  just  reasons, 
requires  faculties  which  it  has  not  pleased  our 
Creator  to  give  us. 

**  If,  therefore,  the  profession  you  have  chosen 
has  some  linexpected  inconveniences,  console  your- 
self by  reflecting  that  no  profession  is  without 
them;  and  that  all  the  importunities  and  perplexities 
of  business  are  softness  and  luxury,  compared  with 
the  incessant  cravings  of  vacancy,  and  the  unsatis* 
factory  expedients  of  idleness.  — 

*  Haec  sunt  quae  nostri  potui  te  voce  monere ; 
Vade,  age.** 

"  As  to  your  History  of  Corsica,  you  have  no 
materials  which  others  have  not,  or  may  not  have. 
You  have,  somehow  or  other,  warmed  your  ima|;i- 
nation.  I  wish  there  were  some  cure,  like  the 
lover's  leap,  for  all  heads  of  which  some  single  idea 
has  obtained  an  unreasonable  and  irregular  posses- 
sion. Mind  your  own  affairs,  and  leave  the  Corsi- 
cans  to  theirs.  —  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  mort  humble 
servant,  Sam.  Johnson.** 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

•*  Auctiinlech,  Nov.  6. 17G6. 
*'  Much  kstcxmio  and  dear  Sir,  —  I  plead  not 
guilty  to  .  .  , .  .  .  .* 
.  "  Having  thus,  I  hope,  cleared  myself  of  the 
charge  brought  against  me,  I  presume  you  will  not 
be  displeased  if  I  escape  the  punishment  which  you 
have  decreed  for  me  unheard.  If  you  have  dis- 
charged the  arrows  of  criticism  against  an  innocent 
man,  you  must  rejoice  to  find  tliey  have  missed 
him,  or  have  not  been  pointed  so  as  to  wound  him. 


'  He  sajs  Ruddhnan  (a  great  grammarian)  it  dead  —  as  In 
former  dayi  it  wai  said  ttiat  Priteian't  head  vaa  broken. 
Ruddiman,  who  wa«  bom  In  1674,  had  died  in  1757. — 
CaoKBR. 

4  Tliis  alludet  to  the  flrtt  sentence  of  the  Proeemium  of 
my  Thesis.  "  Jurlsprudentia  studio  Tiitllum  ulierius,  nullum 
generosius:  In  iegibus  enim  agitandis,  populorum  mores, 
variaaque  fortune  vices  ex  quibus  leges  oriuntur,  cuntempiarl 
simui  soiemus."  —  Borwbll. 

^  Uac  sunt  qu*  nostra  lieeal  te  voce  monere ; 

These  are  tke  eommsel*  that  wy  fof'ce  may  give  / 
Go  —foUow  tkem.  —  JEn .  vi .  461 . 

*  The  passage  omitted  explained  the  transaction  to  which 
the  preceding  letter  had  alluded.  —  Uoswell. 
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**  To  tftlk  no  longer  in  allegory,  I  am,  with  all 
deference,  going  to  offer  a  few  olMKTTMtions  in  de- 
fence of  my  Latin,  which  you  have  found  fitult 
with. 

"  You  think  I  should  have  used  Sjpei  prima  in« 
stead  of  npei  otters  Spes  is.  indeed,  often  used  to 
express  something  on  which  we  have  a  future  de- 
pendence, as  in  Virg.  Eclog.  LI.  14.  — 

*  —  modo  namque  gemellos 
Spem  gregis,  ah  1  silice  in  nuda  conniza  reliquit  :* 

and  in  Ceorg.  iii.  L  473.  — 

'  Spemque  gr^^mque  simul/ 

for  the  lambs  and  the  sheep.  Yet  it  is  also  used  to 
express  any  thing  on  which  we  have  a  present  de- 
pendence, and  is  well  applied  to  a  man  of  distin> 
guished  influence,  —  our  support,  our  refuge,  our 
prtuidium,  as  Horace  calls  Maecenas  So,  ^neid 
lii.  1.  .'>7.,  Queen  Amata  addresses  her  son-in-law, 
Turnus :  —  *  Spes  tu  nunc  una  .**  and  he  was  then 
no  future  hope,  for  she  adds,  — 

* decus  imperiumque  Latini 

Te  penes ; ' 

which  might  have  been  said  of  my  Lord  Bute  some 
years  ago.  Now  I  consider  the  present  Earl  of 
Bute  to  be  *  ExeeUa  familite  dt  Bute  spes  prima  ;  * 
and  my  Lord  Mountstuart,  as  his  eldest  son,  to  be 

*  9pe9  altera.*  So  in  £neid  xii.  1.  168.,  after  having 
mentioned  Pater  ^neas,  who  was  the  present  spes, 
the  reigning  spes,  as  my  German  friends  would  say, 
the  jpes  prima,  the  poet  adds,  — 

*  £t  juxta  Atcanius,  magnae  tpes  altera  Romie.'  * 

'*  You  think  ahera  ungrammatical,  and  tell  me 
it  should  have  been  alter i.  You  must  recollect, 
that  in  old  times  alter  was  declined  regularly  ;  and 
when  the  ancient  fragments  preserved  in  the  Jurie 
Ciai/it  Fontea  were  written,  it  was  certainly  de- 
clined in  the  way  that  I  use  it.  This,  I  should 
think,  may  protect  a  lawyer  who  writes  aUertt  in  a 
dissertation  upon  part  of  his  own  science.  But  as 
I  could  hardly  venture  to  quote  frairmenta  of  old 
law  to  so  classical  a  man  as  Mr.  Johnson,  I  have 
not  made  an  accurate  search  into  these  remains,  to 
find  examples  of  what  I  am  able  to  produce  in 
poetical  composition.  We  find  in  Plant.  Rudens, 
act  iii.  scene  4.  — 

*  Nam  huic  aHera  patria  quae  sit  profecto  nescio.* 

Plautus  is,  to  be  sure,  an  old  comic  writer ;  but  io 
the  days  of  Scipio  and  Lelius,  we  find  Terent. 
Heautontim.  act  ii.  scene  3.  — 

<  —•  hoc  ipsa  in  itineie  altMrm 
Dum  narrat,  forte  audivi.' 


1  It  It  very  strange  that  JohnMii,  who  in  hit  letter  quotes 
th"  ^ncid,  should  not  hnve  recollected  this  obvious  and  de- 
cUlve  authority  for  tpr$  allrrn,  nor  fet  the  remarkattle  ute  of 
thfi«  wordt,  attributed  lo  Ciferci,  by  Serviut  and  Dnnatui : 
the  expretkiont  of  the  iAtter  arc  conclutive  in  Mr.  Botweil't 
fitvnur :  —  At  enm  Cicrro  quoidam  wnms  ( Vtrgiifi)  «M(ti$»ct, 
tujlte  ait:  *  MaKnc  tpet  altera  MoiatB.'  —  duast  ipse  tingiue 
Latittte  tpet  prlintK /utMMrt,  et  Maro  Juhtnu  e$ut  iecoaoa." 
Donat.  vit   Vir.  1 41.  —  CaoKaa. 

s  Seean/iP.  p.  1^.  — C. 

s  Mrs.  Piozti  tayt. "  In  the  year  1766. Mr.  Johnton't  health 

grew  to  biid,  ihat  he  could  not  ttir  out  of  hit  room,  in  the 

cotirt    be  inliat>Hed,    for    many  tneeks  together  —  I  think 

pionlht.    Mr.  riirale't  atteutiont  and  my  own  now  became 

^'•VtalMe  to  him,  that  he  oft«*n  lamented  to  ut  the  hor> 

'illtloQ  of  bit  mind,  which  he  taid  was  nearly  dlt- 


**  You  doubt  my  having  authority  for  using 
peiiitt  absolutely,  for  what  we  call  faaulf,  that  is 
for  illu§trioM$  extraction.  Now  I  take  gemu  in 
Latin  to  have  much  the  same  signi6cation  with 
birth  in  English ;  both  in  their  primary  meaning 
expresaing  simply  descent,  but  both  made  to  stand 
iraT^  f^oxn*^  fi>r  noble  desc^mt.  Genus  is  thus  u&ed 
in  Hor.  lib.  iL  Sat.  v.  L  8.  -— 

'  £t  genns  et  virtus,  nisi  cum  re,  vilior  tUgi  est' 

And  in  lib.  L  Epist.  vi.  I.  37.  — 
'  Et  gen$u  et  fiirmam  Regina  Peeunia  donat' 

And  in  the  celebrated  contest  between  Ajsx  and 
Ulysses,  Ovid*8  Metamorph.  lib.  xiiL  L  HO.  — 

*  Nam  genua  et  proavos,  et  qiue  non  ifecimus  ipsi, 
Vix  ea  nostra  voco.' 

**  SbminesnulUugorigtniM,  for  nuUia  orti  majuribut, 
or  nulla  toco  nati,  is,  *  you  are  afraid,  barbarous.' 

**  ^Origo  is  used  to  signify  extraction,  as  in  Virg. 
£neid  i.  286 

'  Nascetur  pulchri  Trojanus  origine  Caesar :  * 

and  in  ^neid  x.  L  618, — 

*  nie  tamen  noatri  deducit  origme  nomeo. 

and  as  nullua  is  used  for  obscure,  is  it  net  in  the 
genius  of  the  Latin  language  to  vrite  nidtiusorigin:i. 
fur  obscure  extraction  ? 

**  I  have  defended  myself  as  well  as  I  could. 

**  Might  I  venture  to  differ  from  you  with  re^:*:  i 
to  the  utility  of  vows?  I  am  sensible  that  it 
would  be  very  dangeroun  to  make  vows  rashly,  tn<i 
without  a  due  consideration.  But  I  cannot  bt'; 
thinking  that  they  may  often  be  of  great  advanta.'tf 
to  one  of  a  variable  judgment  and  irregular  indim- 
tions.  I  always  remember  a  passage  in  one  (•'' 
your  letters  to  our  Italian  friend  Baretti;  whire 
talking  of  the  monastic  life,  you  aay  you  do  iu>t 
wonder  that  serious  men  should  put  them.<iflu^ 
under  the  protection  of  a  religious  order,  when  th«'^ 
have  found  how  unable  they  are  to  take  care «' 
themselves.*  For  my  own  part,  without  affect iu 
to  be  a  Socrates,  I  am  sure  I  have  a  more  tii^" 
ordinary  struggle  to  maintain  with  lAc  Eril  /V"- 
eiple ;  and  all  the  methods  I  can  devise  are  t>t'  t 
enough  to  keap  me  tolerably  steady  io  the  psttn «.  t 
rectitude. 

**  I  am  ever,  with  the  highest  vencratioo,  }Otit 
affectionate  humble  aervant, 

**  Jamks  BoswrLL. 

It  appears  from  Johnflon^s  diary,  that  he  \\  >* 
this  year  at  Mr.  Thrale  s  ^  from  before  Mi  i* 

trarted  ;  and  thnafh  he  charfed  at  to  make  htm  odd  «■  i> ' 
proraitet  of  tecvecy  on  to  ttnuifre  a  sutajf^.  yet  »^• 
waited  on  him  one  momlnir,  and  heard  bian,  lo  th<  ' 

Eathetic  termt.  ben  the  prayen  of  Dr.  Delap  [R««'  ' 
,i>wrt1.  who  had  left  bim  at  we  came  In.  I  felt  etc  •< 
aflectra  with  grief,  and  well  remember  that  myhiub* 
voluntarily  lifted  up  one  hand  to  that  hto  inouCb.  from  r  • 
cation  at  hearing  a  man  to  wildly  proelala  wiiac  be  (v  ■  ' 
lati  pertuade  no  one  to  tielieve,  and  what.  If  true,  «oul«l ' 
been  to  very  unfit  to  reveal     Mr.  Thrale  weot  tvs\  • 
after,  leavinv  roe  with  bim,  and  IMddtng  m«  prevail  <^'^ ' 
to  quit  hit  clote  habitation  In  the  eoitft  and  come  «Kh  ■ 
Streatham.  where  I  undertook  the  eara  of  hit  liMdtb.  ai^^: 
the  honour  and  bapploeaa  of  cootrtbotlng  to  Its  ratfeorao  - 
~  Caoaaa. 
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dimmer  till  tSter  Michaelinas,  and  that  he 
a/'terMrardB  passed  a  month  at  Oxford.  He 
hati  then  contracted  a  great  intimacj  with 
]^fr.  Chambers  of  that  University,  afterwards 
Sir  Robert  Chambers,  one  of  the  Judges  in 
Iii'lia. 

He  published  nothing  this  year  in  his  own 
name ;  but  the  noble  Dedication  *  to  the  King, 
of  Gwyns  "London  and  Westminster  Im- 
T'TOved," »  was  written  by  him ;  and  he  fur- 
rJ-hed  the  Preface,t  and  several  of  the  pieces, 
viiich  compose  a  volume  of  Miscellanies  by 
Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  the  blind  lady  who  had 
an  asylum  in  his  house.*  Of  these,  there  are 
h  n  ** Epitaph  on  Philips ;"  ♦  **  Translation  of 
1  Latin  Epitaph  on  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer ;  *'  f 
-  Friendship,  an  Ode ;  **  ♦  and,  "  The  Ant,"  ♦  a 
f'^niphr&se  from  the  Proverbs,  of  which  I  have 
a  ropy  in  his  own  handwriting;  and,  from 
iciternal  evidence,  I  ascribe  to  him,  ^  To  Miss 
— ,  on  her  giving  the  Author  a  gold  and  silk 
network  Purse  of  her  own  weaving ;  **  f '  *"^ 
"The  happy  Life."  f — Most  of  the  pieces  in 
:bi£  volume  have  evidently  received  additions 
irum  his  superior  pen,  particularly  "  Verses  to 
Mr.  Richardson,  on  his  Sir  Charles  Grandison;" 
''The  Excursion;"  *^ Reflections  on  a  Grave 
'i;ziag in  Westminster  Abbev."  There  is  in 
^•li*  collection  a  poem,  "On  the  death  of 
^u-phen  Grey,  the  Electrician;"  *  which,  on 
''mma  it,  appeared  to  me  to  be  undoubtedly 
J'>hason*s.  I  asked  Mrs.  Williams  whether  it 
»u  not  his.  •*  Sir,"  said  she,  with  some 
wjnnih,  ••  I  wrote  that  poem  before  I  had  the 
}.'-nf>ur  of  Dr.  Johnsons  ai^^quaintance."  I, 
u'wcvcr,  was  so  much  impressed  with  my  first 
c 'tinn,  that  I  mentioned  it  to  Johnson,  repeat- 
")j.  at  the  same  time,  what  Mrs.  Williams  had 

>  L  His  answer  was,  "  It  is  true.  Sir,  that 
■')'.'  wrote  it  before  she  was  acquainted  with 

" ;  but  she  has  not  told  you  that  I  wrote  it 
ill  over  again,  except  two  lines."*  "The  Foun- 
•^'l^s'*  t  a  beautiful  little  Fairy  tale  in  prose, 
*Htten  with  exquisite  simplicity,  is  one  of 
•^■'hnson*s  productions ;  and  I  cannot  withhold 
•"•01  Mrs.  Thrale  the   praise  of  being  the 


i^  thli  vork  Mr.  Gwyn  propoied  the  prine/plet  and  In 

'  *  <  nitaacet  the  deiaiU^  oi  th«  roo«t  important  Improve- 

*'  'I  •htcb  liSTe  been  made  tn  the  mctropoUs  in  our 

A  bridire  aear  Someriet  Hoa«e  —  a  great  itreet  from 

'  ^bfiiarkcc  to  fbe  New  Road— the  improvement  of  the 

'"jnf  of  St.  Jamef'i  Park  —  quajt  along  the  'llsamet  — 

/*  Tprntrtin  to  Ixmdon  Bridge  —  the  removal  of  Smith- 

'  "urhfC  and  Mveral  other  tuggeitiont  on  which  we 

'  li^inelve*  aa  orijrinal  deslgnt  of  our  own  UmM,  are  all 

*  tMoMl  is  Mr.  Owjm't  alAe  and  curloui  worlu    It  i« 

'nUr.  that  he  denounced  a  row  of  houiei  then  building 

<^  riien,  ta  IntolermUe  nuiaaacet  to  Buckiogharo  Palace, 

■  *>  if  tk««  verj  bottiea  the  public  voice  now  calls  for  the 

'*!'*irtio«i.    Gwyo  had,  what  Lord  Chatham  called, "  the 

'  •  h'^sc  ere  of  taata/*  —  CaoKca. 

'  Ilw  Miowlof  account  ol  thit  publication  was  given  by 
>«•'  KnigM  (tee  tmti,  p.  2t.  and  74.)-  "At  to  her  poems,  the 

•  -'frv*  attenptrdto  puMwh  them,  the  half-crowns  she  had 
'  ('•v»da  the  publicatloo,  she  confessed  to  roe,  went  for 

*  ***snn,  and  that  the  greatest  pain  she  ever  felt  was  from 
*  aipnraaoe  of  defrauding  her  subscribers : "  but  what  can 
'*  •  Ike  Doctor  [Johnson]  always  puts  me  oiT  with  *  Well, 

*-  =  tUak  about  it ;  *  and  Goldsmith  says,  *  Leave  It  to  me.'  " 
»i  <««v«T.  two  of  her  friends,  under  her  directions,  made  a 
^'*  •nhscrtpUoA  at  a  crown,  the  whole  price  of  the  work, 
A^  It  s  vety  UctSe  time  raised  slaty  pounds.    Mrs.  Carter 


author  of  that  admirable  poem^  '*  The  Three 
Warnings. 

He  wrote  this  year  a  letter,  not  intended  for 
publication,  which  has,  perhaps,  as  strong 
marks  of  his  sentiment  ana  style,  as  any  of  his 
compositions.  The  original  is  m  my  possession. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  late  Mr.  WiUiam  Drum- 
mond,  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  a  gentleman 
of  good  family,  but  small  estate,  who  took 
arms  for  the  nouse  of  Stuart  in  1745 ;  and 
during  his  concealment  in  London  till  the  act 
of  general  pardon  came  out,  obtained  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  justly 
esteemed  him  as  a  very  worthy  man.  It  seems 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Society  in  Scot- 
land for  propagating  Christian  knowledge  had 
opposed  the  scheme  of  translating  the  Holy 
Scriptures  into  the  Erse  or  Gaelic  language, 
from  political  considerations  of  the  disad- 
vantage of  keeping  up  the  distinction  between 
the  Highlanders  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
North  Britain.  Dr.  Johnson  being  informed 
of  this,  I  suppose  by  Mr.  Drummond,  wrote 
with  a  generous  indignation  as  follows :  — 

JOHNSON  TO  WILLIAM  DRUMMOND. 

*•  Johnson's  Court.  Fleet  Street,  Aug.  13. 1766. 
*<  Sia,  —  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  that  it  could 
be,  in  an  assembly  convened  for  the  propagation  of 
Christian  knowledge,  a  question  whether  any  nation 
uninstnicted  in  religion  should  receive  instruction ; 
or  whether  that  instruction  should  be  imparted  to 
them  by  a  translation  of  the  holy  books  into  their 
own  language.  If  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  be 
necessary  to  happiness,  and  knowledge  of  his  will 
be  necessary  to  obedience,  I  know  not  how  he  that 
withholds  this  knowledge,  or  delays  it,  can  be  said 
to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself.  He  that  volun- 
tarily continues  ignorance  is  guilty  of  all  the  crimes 
which  ignorance  produces ;  as  to  him  that  should 
extinguish  the  tapers  of  a  light-house,  might 
justly  be  imputed  the  calamities  of  shipwrecks. 
Christianity  is  the  highest  perfection  of  humanity ; 
and  85  no  man  is  good  but  as  he  wishes  the  good 
of  others,  no  man  can  be  good  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, who  wishes  not  to  others  the  largest  measures 
of  the  greatest  good.     To  omit  for  a  year,  or  for 


was  appllrd  to  hy  Mrs.  Williams's  desire,  and  she,  with  the 
utmost  activity  and  kindness,  procured  a  long  list  of  names. 
At  length  the  work  was  published,  in  which  is  a  fine  wrirten 
but  gloomy  [fkiry]  tale  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  monev  (IfiO/.) 
Bfrs.  Williams  had  various  uses  for,  and  a  part  or  it  was 
funded."  —  Malonb. 

s  See  aiUi,  p.  54.,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  '*  Verses  on 
the  Purse  "  are  bjr  Hawkesworth.  It  is  strange  that  Bos  well 
should  there  state  his  belief  that  both  the  Latin  epitaph  on 
Hanmer  and  its  translation  were  Johnson's,  when  it  appears 
on  the  face  of  Mrs.  Williams's  volume,  that  it  ( I  presume 
the  Latin)  was  **  wHtten  by  Dr.  Ftiend**  who  was  celebrated 
for  this  species  of  composition.—  CsoKBa.  1831— 1B46l 

*  These  Hues  record  a  memorable  fact  which  I  have  not  seen 
elsewhere  noticed.  Miss  Williams,  it  seems.  In  her  earlier 
life,  had  iM^en  an  assistant  to  Gray  in  his  electrical  experi- 
meots,  and  mention  is  made  of 


■  the  electric  Ihme :  — 


**  The  flame  which ylrsf.  weak  pupil  of  thy  lore. 
**  I  saw— condemned,  alas  I  to  see  no  more." 

To  which  is  appended  a  note,  saving,  "  The  publisher  of  this 
Miscellany,  as  she  was  assisting  Mr.  Gray  in  ols  experiments, 
was  the  nrst  that  observed  and  notided  the  emission  of  the 
electric  spark  Aroro  the  human  body.  Mite.  p.  42.-.CaoKBR. 
1946. 
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V  «  s.»    o<i)cru:tou>  TD«cbod  of  advancing 
's.    .     V.  ...'.la.icti  wicn  any  purposes  that 

4<     ii>  >^v.c  H  LOe  icravet  is  a  crime  of 

V  .^  «    .v.!.  k.i«4i  run:  worid  has  jet  had  an  ex- 
vs«.w'«    a   '.Lie  pr-jcttce  o€  the  planters  of 

V     .    .><.       %   ac<  oi  mortals  whom,  I  suppose,  no 
.   ^      ..  ..I  ^k  t^iK*  lo  r«»einble. 

"  I  .u  IVt^usts  :i«iv«*,  uuieed,  denied  to  the  laitj 
.  K  .^L  u  tiic  Bible;  but  this  prohibition,  in  few 
'    iv .  ^   1V.HV  \ciy  rigorously  enforced,  is  defended  by 

^  ..Citts  which  have  for  their  foundation  the  care 
>.  ...>..  Is.  To  obscure,  upon  motives  merely  political, 
.)v  H^it  at'  revelation,  is  a  practice  reserred  for  the 
•  ciuiaoU;  and.  surely,  the  blackest  midnight  of 
no^'vty  is  meridian  sunshine  to  such  a  reformation. 
I  VAX  uoi  very  willing  that  any  language  should  be 
totailv  eatinguished.  The  similitude  and  deriva- 
uvu  of  languages  afford  the  most  indubitable  proof 
ot  the  traduction  of  nations,  and  the  genealogy  of 
mankind.  They  add  <^ien  physical  certainty  to 
historical  cTidenoe;  and  often  supply  the  only  evi- 
dence of  aneient  migrations,  and  of  the  revolutions 
of  ages  whieh  left  no  written  monumento  behind 
them. 

**  Every  man*s  opinions,  at  least  his  desires,  are  a 
little  influenced  by  his  fovourite  studies.  My  zeal 
for  languages  may  seem,  perhaps,  rather  over-heated, 
even  to  those  by  whom  I  desire  to  be  well  esteemed. 
To  those  who  have  nothing  in  their  thoughts  but 
trade  or  policy,  pre^nt  power,  or  present  money, 
I  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  defend  my  opi- 
nions; but  with  men  of  letters  I  would  not  un- 
willingly compound,  by  wishing  the  continuance  of 
every  language,  however  narrow  in  its  extent,  or 
however  incommodious  for  common  purposes,  till 
it  is  irposited  in  lome  version  of  a  known  book, 
that  it  may  be  always  hereafter  examined  and  com- 
pared  with  other  languages,  and  then  pomitting 
its  disuse.  For  this  purpose,  the  traittlation  of  the 
Bible  is  most  to  be  desired.  It  is  not  certain  that 
the  same  method  will  not  preserve  the  Highland 
language,  for  the  purposes  of  learning,  and  abolish 
it  from  daily  use.  When  the  Highlanders  read  the 
Bible,  they  will  naturally  wish  to  have  its  obscurities 
cleared,  and  to  know  the  history,  collateral  en*  ap- 
pendant. Knowledge  always  desires  increase :  it 
is  like  fire,  which  must  first  be  kindled  by  some  ex- 
ternal agent,  but  which  will  afterwards  propagate 
itself.  When  they  once  desire  to  learn,  they  will 
naturally  have  recourse  to  the  nearest  language  by 
which  that  desire  can  be  gratitied ;  and  one  will 
tell  another,  that  if  he  would  attain  knowledge,  he 
must  learn  Engl'tsh. 

**  Thu  speculation  may,  perhaps,  be  thought 
more  subtle  than  the  grossness  of  real  life  will  easily 
admit.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the 
efficacy  of  ignorance  has  long  been  tried,  and  has 
not  produced  the  consequence  expected.    Let  know- 


1  The  Rev.  Mr.  John  CarapbeU,  minister  of  thr  f»ar1th  of 

KtpfM>n,  near  Stirling,  who  Has  Utelr  favourvvl  me  with  a 

Ionic,  iutrlii^rnt.  mnd  very  ot>li|ring  letter  upitn  this  work, 

makes  the  followtng  remark:—"  Dr.  Johnson  has  *\  uded  to 

the  worthv  man  employed  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Te»- 

~-*n|.    Might  not  thi«  have  aff«>nied  rtHj  an  opportunitv  of 

a  proper  trihute  of  respect  «o  ihr  memorr  of  the  Re*. 

q«^  Stuart,  late  minister  of  Kiilin,  dutlnguished  by 

lent  pietf.  learning,  aod  taste  f    The  atniah  e  slm- 

'  hlf  life,  his  warm  heneroleoce,  hU  indefatigable 

■esftil  exertions  fi>r  cnt.is'ng  arHl  ira;>rn>inie  the 

vhich  he  was  miiii*ter  (or  upwards  tM  ttliy  jreara. 


ledge,  thereibcc  take  its  torn ;  and  let  the  patrons 
of  privation  siaa<l  awhile  aside,  and  admit  the  ope- 
ration of  positive  principles,. 

**  You  will  be  pleased,  Sv,  to  assure  the  worthy 
man  who  is  employed  in  the  new  translation ',  that 
he  has  my  wishes  for  his  siiecenf ;  and  if  here  or  at 
Oxford  I  can  be  of  aay  use,  that  I  shall  think  it 
more  than  honour  to  promote  his  undertaking. 

**  I  am  sorry  that  I  delayed  so  long  to  write.  I 
am.  Sir,  your  moat  hnmfale  servant* 

•San.  Jomrio!!.'* 

Tbe  opponents  of  this  pious  Mheme  being 
made  asnamed  of  their  conduct,  the  benevoleDt 
undertaking  was  allowed  to  go  on. 

The  following  letten,  though  not  written 
till  the  year  afio*,  bdng  chieflj  npon  the  same 
subject,  are  here  inserted. 


JOHNSON  TO  DRUHMOND. 

•■  Johaaoa*t  Court,  Fleet  Stiect.  AfrQ  U.  1767. 

•*  DxAX  Sia, —  That  my  letter  should  hare  had 
such  eflTects  as  you  mcntioii,  gives  me  great  piei- 
sure.  I  hope  yon  do  not  flatter  me  by  imputint; 
to  me  mOTe  good  than  I  have  really  done.  T>kx' 
whom  my  arguments  have  pemttded  to  ehar..'f 
their  opinion,  show  sndi  modesty  and  candour  a< 
deserve  great  praise. 

*■  I  hope  the  worthy  translator  gofs  dtligeatlt 
forward.  He  has  a  higher  reward  in  prospect  th^n 
any  honours  which  th»  world  can  be^w.  1  v^h 
I  could  be  useful  to  hink 

•*  'Hie  publication  of  my  letter,  if  it  eoold  l^e  of 
use  in  a  catise  to  which  all  other  causes  are  nothiiu'. 
I  should  not  prohibit.  But  6rst,  1  would  have  y«u 
to  consider  whether  the  publication  will  really  do 
any  good;  next,  whether  by  printing  and  dUtn- 
buting  a  very  small  number,  you  may  not  ftt*a-  * 
all  that  you  propose ;  and,  what  perhaps  I  sht'- 
have  said  first,  whether  the  letter,  which  I  do  i.  -t 
now  perfectly  remember,  be  fit  to  be  printed,  it 
you  can  con^t  Dr.  Robertson,  to  whom  I  ^^  * 
little  known,  I  shall  besatbfied  about  tbe  proprut) 
of  whatever  he  shall  direct.  If  he  thinks  that  tt 
should  be  printed,  I  entreat  bim  to  revise  it ;  then 
may,  perhaps,  be  some  negligent  lines  written,  an^ 
whatever  is  amisa,  he  knows  very  well  bow  to  rec- 
tify.* Be  pleased  to  let  me  know,  from  time  u- 
time,  how  this  excellent  de^gn  goes  forward. 

**  Make  my  compliments  to  young  Mr.  Drur  • 
mond,  whom  I  hope  you  will  live  to  see  «uc ri  i^ 
you  desire  him.  I  have  not  lately  seen  Mr.  i  - 
phinston,  but  believe  him  to  be  prospertTU%  I 
ihaW  be  glad  to  hear  tbe  same  of  you,  for  1  «^*< 
Sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

**Sam.  JoBxaos' ■' 


entitle  h*m  to  the  gntit^Mle  of  ^^  cmmtfT.  and  the  «' 
ration  of  all  food  men.    It  certaialy  would  be  a  fHtr.  •  ■ 
a  character  abould  be  pcmkted  to  eftak  lacoeibltvu- 
Boswnx. 

*  This  parafraph  thomt  Jobnaon'a  teal  ealhBStlan  « ' 
character  and  ahllittea  of  tbe  celebrated  Scottish  \h*' 
however  iighilj.  In  a  mooieBt  of  caprlre.  be  may  bavr  »r  ' 
of  his  works.  —  BoewsiL.    He  in  mi  never  to  batr  •- 
otherwise  than  slif  btiaclr  ol  Dr.  Itobertaan^  lasrAf.  >•  " 
be  may  have  resficcted  both  his  feoeral  cbarartrr  tt.  • 
Jmdgmmt  on  this  particular  subject.     See  ^psT.  April  I?  '< 
April  30  1773.  ae.  ^  Caoaaa. 
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JOHNSON  TO  DRUMMOND. 

**  Johnion*!  Court.  Fleet  Street.  Oct.  24.  1767. 

"  SiE,  —  I  returned  this  week  from  the  country, 
after  an  absence  of  near  six  months,  and  found  your 
letter  with  many  others,  which  I  should  have  an- 
swered sooner,  if  I  had  sooner  seen  them. 

**  Dr.  Robertson*s  opinion  was  surely  right.  Men 
ffaould  not  be  told  of  the  faults  which  they  have 
mended.  1  am  glad  the  old  language  is  taught, 
and  honour  the  translator,  as  a  man  whom  God 
has  distinguiahed  by  the  high  office  of  propagating 
hii  word. 

**  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  engaging  you  in  an 
office  of  charity.  Mn.  Heely,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Heely,  who  had  lately  some  office  in  your  theatre, 
is  my  near  relation,  and  now  in  great  distress. 
They  wrote  nae  word  of  their  situation  some  time 
a^o.  to  which  I  returned  them  an  answer  which 
nu«d  hopea  of  more  than  it  is  proper  for  me  to 
prt  them.  Their  representation  of  their  affairs 
I  bare  discovered  to  be  such  as  cannot  be  trusted ; 
^d  at  this  distance,  though  their  case  requires 
histe,  I  know  not  how  to  act.  She,  or  her  daughters, 
mav  be  beard  of  at  Canongate  head.  I  must  beg, 
Sir,  that  you  will  enquire  after  them,  and  let  me 
know  what  is  to  be  done.  I  am  willing  to  go  to 
ten  poonds,  and  will  transmit  you  such  a  sum,  if 
upon  exaroinatioD  you  find  it  likely  to  be  of  use. 
If  they  are  in  immediate  want,  advance  them  what 
Tou  think  proper.  What  I  could  do  I  would  do 
br  the  woman,  having  no  great  reason  to  pay  much 
rtfgard  to  Heely  himsel£* 

**I  beliere  you  may  receive  some  intelligence 
from  Mm  Baker  of  the  theatre,  whose  letter  I  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time  with  yours ;  and  to  whom, 
if  70U  see  her,  you  will  make  my  excuse  for  the 
seeming  n^ect  of  answering  her. 

**  Whatever  you  advance  within  ten  pounds  shall 
be  immediately  returned  to  you,  or  paid  as  you 
»HaJl  order.  1  trust  wholly  to  your  judgment.  I 
131.  Sir,  &e.,  Sam.  Jouksok." 

Mr.  Cathbert  Shaw  ',  alike  distingaished  by 


ailjmade  the  hying  poets  of  England  contend 
I'T  pre-emioence  of  fame  by  running : 

**  Prove  by  their  heels  the  prowess  of  the  head." 

In  diis  poem  tbere  was  the  following  portrait 
"1*  Johnson* 


■  Thh  ta  die  peraon  ooncemlnc  whom  Sir  John  Hawkins 
&«  tbravw  oat  very  anwarrantabie  reflectlona  both  against 
•>r.  Jffeiifoo  and  Mr.  Francis  Barber —  Bohwku.. 

Haakfai  wisbcd  Co  perfoade  the  world  that  Dr.  Johnson 
<rV4  wgvstiflably  In  the  disposal  of  hta  propertv.  In  pre- 
''^BfBvber  tothis  man,  whom  Sir  John  and  hisdaughtpr. 
»  brp  IfnMtra.  with  a  most  surprising  disregard  of  truth, 
'4}.  lohMoo's  rtltUiom,  but  who.  in  fact,  had  onljr  married 
'•*  relatipn.  fib*  was  dead,  and  Heeler  had  married  another 
•onoB.  at  the  tine  whm  Hawkins  afrected  to  think  that  he 
<i4  ctanaa  to  be  Dr.  Johnson's  heir.  We  see  that  so  earlv  as 
jftars  before  bis  death  Johnson  expressed  a  marked 
for  Ilcely  himself.  See  pott,  sub  Oct.  SO.  and  Dec. 


lor  Heew 

>>Cthv  prolMbM  motive  of   lUwklns's  misstatement. — 
^a<«t«. 

>  ^  aa  accomt  of  htm  in  the  Europran  Magazfnf,  Ja- 
fi«rr  ITfft.  —  BtmwWLL.  Ciithbert  Shaw  was  born  in  173»  or 
!  T*t.  and  dUd.  ovcrtoaded  with  complicated  distret*.  In  Titch- 
f^U  toed, Oxford  Market,  Sept.  1. 1771.— Weight. 


'*  Here  Johnson  comes,  —  unblest  with  outward 
grace, 
His  rigid  morals  stamp*d  upon  his  face ; 
While  strong  conceptions  struggle  in  his  brain ; 
(  For  even  wit  is  brought  to  bed  with  pain : ) 
To  view  him,  porters  with  their  loads  would  rest, 
And  babes  cling  frighted  to  the  nurses*  breast. 
With  looks  convulsed  he  roars  in  pompous  strain. 
And,  like  an  angry  lion,  shakes  his  mane. 
The  Nine,  with  terror  struck,  who  ne*er  had  seen 
Aught  human  with  so  terrible  a  mien. 
Debating  whether  they  should  stay  or  run, 
Virtue  steps  forth,  and  claims  him  for  her  son. 
With  gentle  speech  she  warns  him  now  to  yield, 
Nor  stain  his  glories  in  the  doubtful  field ; 
But,  wrapt  in  conscious  worth,  content  sit  down, 
Since  Fame,  resolved  his  various  pleas  to  crown, 
Though  forced  his  present  claim  to  disavow. 
Had  long  reserved  a  chaplet  for  his  brow. 
He  bows,  obeys ;  for  Time  shall  first  eipire. 
Ere  Johnson  stay,  when  Virtue  bids  retire.** 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Hervey'  and  his  lady 
having  unhappily  disagreed,  and  being  about 
to  separate,  Johnson  interfered  as  their  friend, 
and  wrote  him  a  letter  of  expostulation,  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find;  but  the  sub- 
stance of  it  is  ascertained  by  a  letter  to  John- 
son in  answer  to  it,  which  Mr.  Hervey  printed. 
The  occasion  of  this  correspondence  between 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Hervey  was  thus  related 
to  me  by  Mr.  Beauclerk.  *'  Tom  Hervev  had 
a  great  liking  for  Johnson,  and  in  his  will  had 
left  him  a  lega^  of  fifly  pounds.  One  day  he 
said  to  me,  '  cfohnson  may  want  this  money 
now,  more  than  afterwards.  I  have  a  mind  to 
give  it  him  directly.  Will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  carry  a  fifly  pound  note  from  me  to  him  P  ' 
This  I  positively  refused  to  do,  as  he  mi^ht, 
perhaps,  have  knocked  me  down  for  insulting 
nim,  and  have  afterwards  put  the  note  in  his 
pocket.  But  I  said,  if  Hervey  would  write 
nim  a  letter,  and  enclose  a  fifty  pound  note,  I 
should  take  care  to  deliver  it.  He  accordingly 
did  write  him  a  letter,  mentioning  that  he  was 
only  paying  a  le^cy  a  little  sooner.  To  his 
letter  he  added,  *  P.o.  I  am  going  to  part  with 
my  wife,*  Johnson  then  wrote  to  him,  sayinff 
nothing  of  the  note,  but  remonstrating  witn 
him  against  parting  with  his  wife.** 

When  I  mentioned  to  Johnson  this  story,  in 
as  delicate  terms  as  I  could,  he  told  me  that 
the  fifty  pound  note  was  given  *  to  him  by  Mr. 

>  The  Hon.  Thomas  llerrey,  whose  "  Letter  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Hanmer  '*  in  1742.  was  much  read  at  that  time.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  John,  first  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  one  of  the 
brothers  of  Johnson's  early  friend.  Henrv  Hcrrey.  He  [was 
bom  in  1GP8,]  married,  in  1744,  Anne,  oaughtcr  of  Francis 
Coughlan,  Esq.,  and  died  Jan.  20.  l??-*}.—  nTalonb. 

*  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Beanclerk's  account. 
It  may  hare  been  in  consideration  of  this  pamphlet  that  Her. 
vey  left  Johnson  the  fifty  pounds  in  his  will,  and  on  »econd 
thoughts  he  may  have  determined  to  send  it  to  him.  It 
were,  however,  to  be  wished,  that  the  story  had  stood  on  Its 
original  sround.  The  acceptance  of  an  anticipated  legacy 
from  a  friend  woald  have  had  nothing  objectionable  In  it ;  but 
can  so  much  be  said  for  the  employment  of  one's  pen  (ot 
hire.  In  the  ditgusting  squabbles  of  so  mischievous  and  pro- 
fligate a  madman  as  Mr.  Thomas  Hervey  ?  **  He  was  well 
known,"  says  the  gentle  biographer  of  the  Peerago  (Sir 
Kgertoo  Brydjres),  "  for  his  genius  and  ercenlricllies."  Thn 
Letter  to  Sir  Thomas  H..nmer.  above  mentioned,  was  the  first 
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Henrey  in  consideration  of  his  having  written 
for  him  a  pamphlet  against  Sir  Charles  Han- 
burj  WilliamSi  who,  Mr.  Hervej  imagined, 
was  the  author  of  an  attack  upon  him ;  but 
that  it  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  the 
work  of  a  carreteer  •,  who  wrote  "The  Fool;" 
the  pamphkt  therefore  against  Sir  Charles  was 
not  printed. 

In  February,  1767,  there  happened  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  Johnson*s 
life,  which  gratified  his  monarchical  enthusiasm, 
and  which  he  loved  to  relate  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, when  requested  by  his  friends. 
This  was  his  being  honoured  by  a  private  con- 
versation with  his  Majesty,  in  the  librarjr  at 
the  Queen*s  house.'  He  had  frequently  visited 
those  splendid  rooms  and  noble  collection  of 
books',  which  he  used  to  say  was  more  nu- 
merous and  curious  than  he  supposed  any 
person  could  have  made  in  the  time  which  thie 
king  had  employed.  Mr.  Barnard,  the  libra- 
rian, took  eare  that  he  should  have  every  ac- 
commodation that  could  contribute  to  his  ease 
and  convenience,  while  indulging  his  literary 
taste  in  that  place ;  so  that  he  ha^  here  a  very 
igreeable  resource  at  leisure  hours. 

His  Majesty  having  been  infcnmed  of  his 


(1741),  It  Is  beliPT<>d,  of  the  many  appeato  which  Mr.  Herrey 
made  to  the  public,  reiatlve  to  hit  prirate  rrmcems.  The 
•ubject  li  astonishing.  I^djr  Hantner  eloped  (V«ni  her  hus- 
band with  Mr.  Hervrjr.  and  made,  it  seems,  a  will,  ia  his 
favoar,  of  certain  estates,  of  wtilch  Sir  Thomas  had  a  life 
possession.  Her^cy's  letter  avows  t)i«  admltery,  and  assigns 
very  stranse  reasons  for  the  ladr's  leaving  her  husband,  and 
then  goes  on  to  cunplatn.  that  Sir  Thomas  was  cutting  tim. 
ber  on  ilie  estate  which  had  belongrd  to  "  omr  wifg"  so 
be  crils  ber.  and  of  which  the  revertlon  was  Herrejr's,  and 
begging  Chat,  If  Hanmer  did  sell  any  more  timber,  he  would 
give  bun,  Herrey,  the  reAisal  of  IL  AU  this  is  garnished  and 
set  off  hy  eatravagant  fllirhts  of  floe  writing,  the  most  cutting 
sarcasms,  the  most  indecent  details,  and  the  moat  serious 
eapressions  of  the  writer's  conTietioa,  that  ki$  conduct  was 
natural  and  delicate,  and  rueh  as  eveiy  body  must  approve ; 
and  that,  Anally,  m  Heaven.  Lady  Hanmer,  in  the  distri- 
bntion  of  wives  (mam  eutfue\  would  be  considered  as  kis. 
Twenty  years  did  not  cool  his  brain.  Just  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  he  addressed  a  letter  to  King  George  the  Second, 
which  still  more  clearly  exidalos  the  state  of  his  intellect. 
He  t  ilks,  amidst  a  great  deal  of  scandalous  extravi^ance, 
of  "  tke  hideous  mbfect  qj  Um  mental  excmciaHen,*'  and  com- 
plains that  *'  his  doctor  mistook  his  case,  by  calling  tkml  a 
nervouM  disorder  which  was  clearly  inflammatory^  and.  In 
consequence  of  that /of  a/  error ^  Hervey  '*9a$*ed  eleven  pear$ 
vUkout  any  more  account  qf  time,  or  other  notice  qf  things, 
than  a  person  asleep,  under  the  influence  of  some  horrid 
dream,  and  so  on.  It  is  this  letter  which  Horace  Walpoie 
thus  characterises:  **  Have  you  seen  Tom  Hervcf 's  letter  to 
the  king?  full  of  abakrdItT  and  madnes^  bat  with  here  and 
there  gleams  of  genius  ana  happy  expressions  that  are  won- 
derfully fine.'*.—  Letter  to  Cmu*au,  />/r.  1766.  His  quarrel 
with  his  second  wife,  In  1767,  referred  to  In  the  text,  he, 
according  to  his  custom,  blazoned  to  the  public  by  the  fol- 
lowing advertlaement :  "  IVhereas  Mrs.  Hert>ey  has  been  three 
times  from  home  last  year,  and  at  least  as  many  the  year 
before,  mihtntt  my  leave  or  privity,  and  hath  enamrafed  her 
son  to  persist  in  the  like  rebellious  practices,  I  hereby  declare, 
that  i  neither  am  nor  will  be  accountable  for  any  future  debts 
qfhers  whatsoever.  She  is  now  keening  forcible  possession  of 
my  house,  to  which  I  never  did  invite  or  thought  qf  inviting 
her  in  alt  my  life.  —  Thomas  .lervey.  "  He  aAerwards  pre- 
ceded further,  and  commenced  a  suit  against  his  laiiy  for 
Jactitation  of  marriage,  which  Anally  ended  in  his  liiscom- 
flture.  Johnson,  as  w«*  shall  see  harvafler  (6tfa  April.  1775), 
characterised  hli  friend,  Tom  Hervey,  as  he  had  already  done 
{anti,  p.  19.),  his  brother  Henry,  as  very  vkrious.  Alas  !  it  Is 
but  too  probable,  that  tMth  were  disordered  In  miiui.  and  that 
what  was  called  vice  was.  In  truth,  disease,  and  required  a 
-uidhouse  rather  than  a  prison —  CaoKia. 

*Vtme  curiosity  would  naturally  be  felt  aa  to  who  the 
leer  «as,  who  wrote  a  pamphiH,  which  was  attributed 


occasional  visits,  was  pleased  to  swnify  a  desire 
that  he  should  be  told  when  Dr.  Johnson  came 
next  to  the  library.  Accordingly,  the  next 
time  that  Johnson  did  come,  as  soon  as  he  was 
fairly  engaged  with  a  book,  on  which,  while  he 
sat  Dy  the  fire,  he  seemed  quite  intent,  Mr. 
Barnard  stole  round  to  the  apartment  where 
the  King  was,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's commands,  mentioned  that  Dr.  Johnson 
was  then  in  the  library.  His  Majesty  said 
he  was  at  leisure,  and  would  go  to  him; 
upon  which  Mr.  Barnard  took  one  of  the 
candles  that  stood  on  the  King*s  table,  and 
lighted  his  Majesty  through  a  suite  of  rooms, 
till  thej  came  to  a  private  door  into  the  library, 
of  which  his  Majesty  had  the  key.  Being 
entered,  Mr.  Barnard  stepped  forward  hastily 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  still  in  a  profound 
study,  and  whispered  him,  ^'  Sir,  here  is  the 
Klnff.**  Johnson  started  up,  and  stood  stilU 
His  Majesty  approached  him,  and  at  once  was 
courteously  easy.* 

His  Majesty  began  by  observing,  that  he 
understood  he  came  sometimes  to  the  library ; 
and  then  mentioning  his  having  heard  that  the 
Doctor  had  been  latdy  at  Oxford,  asked  him 
if  he  was  not  fond  of  going  thither.    To  which 


to  sir  C.  H.  Wnifams,  the  most  celebrated  wit  of  the  dar.  and 
to  answer  which,  the  wild  and  sarcastic  genius  of  Herrey 
reotflred  the  aasistaooe  of  l>r.  Johnson.  His  name  was 
William  Horsley,  but  his  acknowledged  works  an  poor 
productions.  —  CaoKBa. 

*  Buckingham  House  In  St.  James's  Park,  faixiU  hi  1703, 
for  SheWeld,  Duiie  of  Buckingham,  houfcbt  In  I76I.  try 
George  HI.  for  81.000/.,  and  settled  mi  Queen  Charloite  in 
lieu  of  Somerset  House.  ,  All  their  children  ^George  IV. 
excepted)  were  bom  In  this'  boose.  The  present  Buckingham 
I'alace  occupies  the  slie.  —  P.  CvMiunGiiAJf . 

3  Dr.  Johnson  had  the  honour  of  contributing  his  asalsC- 
aoce  towards  the  formation  of  this  library ;  for  1  ha«e  rtud  a 
long  lecter  from  him  to  Mr.  Barnard,  giving  the  mnst 
masterW  instructions  on  the  sufas^ect.  I  winhed  much  to  b«%e 
gratifleo  mv  readers  with  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  aitd  have 
reason  to  tnink  that  his  MaJ^'Sty  wtaild  have  been  gfaciwMly 

f  leased  to  permit  iu  publication  ;  but  Mr.  Batnaid.  to  wfa*vm 
applied,  dt^lined  it  **on  his  own  aicount.''  — Boswbll. 
1  was  more  fortunate,  and  this  letter  will  bo  fottod  under  lU 
proper  date.  May  Sh.  1768.,  p.  196.  —  CaoKR. 

4  The  paiticulars  of  this  conversation  I  have  been  at  crest 
pains  to  collect  with  the  utmost  authentictiy.  from  Dr.  John- 
son's own  detail  to  myself;  from  Mr.  {.ancton,  who  was 
p  esent  when  be  gave  an  account  of  it  to  Dr.  Joseph  Wartoo 
and  several  other  friends  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's ;  fhan  Mr. 
Barnard ;  from  the  copy  of  a  letter  written  tiy  the  late  Mr. 
Strahan  the  printer,  to  Bishop  Warbnrton  ;  and  from  a 
minute,  the  original  of  which  Is  among  the  papers  of  the 
late  Sir  James  Caldwell,  and  a  copy  of  which  waa  moet 
oblisingly  obtained  for  me  from  his  son  Sir  John  Caldwell, 
by  Sir  Francis  Lumm.  To  all  these  gentlemen  I  beg  lc«r«> 
to  make  my  grateful  a^nowlcdgmeats,  and  particularly  to 
Sir  Francis  Lumm.  who  was  pleased  to  take  a  great  dheal  uf 
trouble,  aiid  even  had  the  minute  laid  before  the  Kinc  by 
lA>rd  Caermarthen,  now  Duke  of  Leeds,  (hen  on*  or  his 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  who  anaounred  in 
Sir  Francis  the  royal  pleasure  concerning  it  by  a  letter,  in 
thele  words :  —  *'  I  have  the  King's  commaiids  to  asswre  you. 
Sir,  how  sensible  his  M^estr  Is  of  your  atteutum  In  cai». 
municaiing  the  minute  of  tne  conversation  previooe  to  its 
publication.  As  there  appears  no  ohiectloo  to  yxMir 
plving  with  Mr.  BosweU's  wishra  on  the  sobicct,  foi 
rull  lit>erty  to  deliver  it  to  that  gentleman,  to  make  • 
of  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  ho  m^  think  proper."— 

BOSWKLL. 


Boswell  was  to  Jealous  of  tho  covyrlght  of  hli  work,  that 
he  had  this  conversation,  at  well  at  Jt4inson*a  letter  to  Lord 


Chesterfleld,  printed  separately,  and  entered  at  

Hail,  to  prevent  his  rivals  making  use  of  It.  Thia  ia  altuded 
to  in  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers's  excellent  plfssmry.  **  let' 
sons  in  Biography ,**  in  the  Appendix. ->CMNtn. 
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JolmtDa  umrered,  thu  he  was  indeed  fond  of 
•:nng  to  Oxford  ■omelimes,  but  was  likewise 
jitid  to  come  tack  again.  The  King  then 
linked  him  what  thej  were  doing  at  Oxford. 
Juhimn  answered,  he  could  not  much  com' 
mi^nd  their  diligence,  but  that  in  tome  respects 
diti  were  mended,  for  they  had  put  their  preu 
Dndirr  better  r^ulations,  and  were  at  that 
lime  printing  Poijbiiu.  He  was  then  asked 
■beiher  there  were  belter  libraries  at  Oxford 
fr  Cimbridge.  He  answered,  he  believed  the 
Bmllelao  wu  larger  than  any  thej  had  at 
Cimbrii^ ;  at  the  same  time  adding,  "  I  hope, 
■hetlier  we  hare  more  books  or  not  than  thej 
liiTt  at  Cambridge,  we  shall  make  ts  good  use 


lirjret,  he  antwered,  "All-Souls  library  is 
ihi'  largest  we  have,  except  the  Bodleian." 
~At,~  Mid   the   King,    "that   is   the   public 


pretij  well  told  the  world  what  he  knew,  and 
lO'iM  DOW  read  to  artmiie  more  knowledge. 
Tlw  King,  aa  it  should  teem  with  a  view  to 

;iiiii  writer,  and  to  continue  his  labours,  then 
lii'l,  "I  do  not  think  you  borrow  much  from  any 
iy'j'  Johnson  said,  he  thought  he  had 
i'--^  done  his  part  as  a  writer.  "  I  should 
bre  [bought  so  too,"  said  the  King,  "  if  you 
ti'l  not  written  so  well."  Johnson  observed  to 
It.--,  upon  lUs,  that  "  No  man  could  have  paid 
■  hsodsomer  compliment ' ;  and  it  was  St  for 
I  King  CO  par.  It  was  decisive."  When  asked 
'  <  another  friend,  at  Sir  Jo^ua  Reynolds's, 
I'.-'tber  he  made  any  reply  to  tiiia  high  com* 
i^irnml,  he  answered,  "No,  Sir.  When  the 
Kin^  had  uiA  it,  it  was  to  be  so.  It  was  not 
'  r  me  to  bandy  civilities  with  my  Sovereign." 
i'Tbifa  DO  man  who  hud  spent  his  whole  life 
'-  i^Hirtj  could  have  shown  a  more  nice  and 
I  unified  sense  of  true  politeness,  than  Johnson 
'-1  in  this  instance. 

flii  llsjestj  having  observed  to  him  that  he 
■ironed  he  must  have  read  a  great  deal ; 
-i  ■iiiaoD  answered,  that  he  thought  more  than 


he  read ;  that  he  had  read  a  ^reat  deal  in 
early  part  of  his  life,  but  having  fallen  into  ill 
health,  he  had  not  been  able  to  read  much, 
compared  with  others  ;  for  instance,  he  said 
he  had  not  read  much,  compared  with  Dr.' 
Warburton.  Upon  which  the  King  said,  that 
he  heard  Dr.  Warburton  was  a  man  of  such 
general  knowledge,  that  joa  could  scarce  talk 
with  him  on  any  subject  on  which  he'was  not 
qualified  to  speak  ;  and  that  his  learning  re- 
sembled Gamck's  acting,  in  its  universalitj.* 
His  Majesty  then  talked  of  the  controversy* 
between  Warburton  and  Lowth,  which  he 
seemed  to  have  read,  and  asked  Johnson  what 
he  thought  of  it.  Johnson  answered,  "War- 
burton has  most  general,  most  scholastic  learn- 
ing ;  Lowth  is  the  more  correct  scholar.  I  do 
not  know  which  of  them  calls  names  best." 
The  King  was  pleased  to  say  be  was  of  the 
same  opinion ;  adding,  "  You  do  not  think 
then,  Dr.  Johnson,  that  there  was  much  argu- 
ment in  the  case."  Johnson  said,  be  did  not 
think  there  was.  "  Why  truly,"  sud  the  King, 
"when  once  it  comes  to  calling  names,  ai^u< 
ment  is  pretty  well  at  an  end." 

His  Majesty  then  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  Lord  Lyttelton'i  History,  which  was  then 
just  published.  Johnson  said,  he  thought  bis 
Btrle  pretty  good,  but  that  he  had  blamed 
Henry  the  Second  rather  loo  much.  "Why," 
said  the  King,  "  they  seldom  do  tbeae  things 
by  h  al  ves." — "  No,  Sir,"  onsw  ered  Johnson,  "not 
to  Kings."  But  fearing  to  be  misunderstood, 
he  proceeded  to  explam  himself;  and  imme- 
diately subjoined,  "That  for  those  who  spoke 
worse  of  Kings  than  they  deserved,  he  could 
find  no  excuse  ;  but  that  he  could  more  easily 
conceive  how  some  mi^ht  speak  better  of  them 
than  they  deserved,  without  any  ill  intention ; 
for,  as  Kings  bad  much  in  their  power  to  give, 
those  who  were  favoured  by  them  would 
frequently,  from  gratitude,  exaggerate  their 
praises :  and  aa  this  proceeded  from  a  good 
motive,  it  was  certiunly  excusable,  as  far  s- 
error  could  be  excusable." 

The  King  then  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  Dr.  Hill.'  Johnson  answered,  that  he  was 
an  ingenious  man,  but  had  no  veracity  ;  f 
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immedtmtelj  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  it, 
an  assertion  of  that  writer,  that  he  had  seen 
objects  magnified  to  a  much  greater  degree  bj 
vsmg  three  or  four  microscopes  at  a  time  than 
by  using  one.  '^  Now,**  addea  Johnson,  **  ererj 
one  acquwnted  with  microscopes  knows,  that 
the  more  of  them  he  looks  tnrough,  the  less 
the  object  will  appear.** — "Why,**  replied  the 
King,  "this  is  not  only  telling  an  untruth, 
but  telling  it  clumsily ;  for,  if  that  be  the  case, 
erery  one  who  can  look  through  a  microecope 
will  be  able  to  detect  him.**  ^ 

"  I  now,**  said  Johnson  to  his  fiiends,  when 
relating  what  had  passed,  "  b^an  to  consider 
that  I  was  depreciating  this  man  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  Sovereign,  and  thought  it  was  time 
for  me  to  say  somethinff  that  might  be  more 
favourable.**  He  addei^  therefore,  that  Dr. 
Hill  was,  notwithstanding,  a  very  curious 
observer ;  and  if  he  womd  have  been  con- 
tented to  tell  the  world  no  more  than  he  knew, 
he  might  have  been  a  very  considerable  man, 
and  needed  not  to  have  recourse  to  such  mean 
expedients  to  ruse  his  reputation. 

The  King  then  talked  of  literary  journals, 
mentioned  particularl;|r  the  Journal  des  Savons^ 
and  asked  J  ohnson  if  it  was  well  done.  John- 
son said,  it  was  formerly  very  well  done,  and 
cave  some  account  of  the  persons  who  began 
It,  and  carried  it  on  for  some  years:  enlarging, 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  nature  and  use  of 
such  works.  The  King  asked  him  if  it  was 
well  done  now.  Johnson  answered,  he  had  no 
reason  to  think  that  it  was.*  The  Kin^  then 
asked  him  if  there  were  any  other  literary 
journals  published  in  this  kingdom,  except  the 
Monthly  and  Critical  Reviews ;  and  on  being 
answered  there  was  no  other,  his  Majesty  asked 
which  of  them  was  the  best :  Johnson  answered, 
that  the  Monthly  Review  was  done  with  most 
care,  the  Critical  upon  the  best  principles; 
adding,  that  the  authors  of  the  Monthly  Review 
were  enemies  to  the  Church.  This  the  King 
said  he  was  sorry  to  hear. 

The  conversation  next  turned  on  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  when  Johnson  observed 
that  they  had  now  a  better  method  of  arrang- 
ing their  materials  than  formerly.  "  Ay/*  said 
the  King,  "they  are  obliged  to  Dr.  Johnson 
for  that  I  **  for  his  Majesty  had  heard  and  re- 
membered the  circumstance,  which  Johnson 
himself  had  forgot. 


If terary  and  medical  quack  died  In  1775.    Garrick'i  Epigram 
1i  well  knowD  :  — 

*'  For  phjtle  and  farces,  hli  equal  there  icar«e  U ; 
His  farces  are  pbjrsic,  his  physic  a  farce  is.* — Lockhait. 

>  Here,  Bishop  Elrlnaton  obserred.  Or.  Johnson  was  tin- 
lust  to  Hill,  and  showed  that  he  did  not  understand  the  sub- 
ject. Hill  does  tut  talk  of  magnlfyinf  objects  by  ttpo  or  more 
microscopes,  but  by  applying  two  oMeet  glaucs  to  one  micro- 
scope ;  and  the  advantage  of  dlmlDrshoa  spherical  errors  by 
this  contrlrance  Is  well  known.  Hill's  account  of  the  experl. 
ment  Is  obscurely  and  Inaccurately  expressed  In  one  or  two 
particulars ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  Is  substan- 
tially right,  and  thiit  Dr.  Johnson's  statement  was  altogether 
unfowided.  —  CmoEim. 

*  Mr.  ribbon,  however,  about  the  tame  tlma  (1763)  gave 
a  dUlbreat  Judgment :  —  'M  can  hardly  express  how  much  I 


His  Majesty  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the 
literary  biography  of  this  country  ably  exe- 
cuted, and  proposed  to  Dr.  Johnson  to  under- 
take it.  Johnson  signified  his  readiness  to 
comply  with  his  Majesty's  wishes. 

During  the  whole  of  this  interview,  John- 
son   talked    to    his  Majesty  with  proibund 
respect,  but  still  in  his  firm  manly  manner,  | 
with  a  sonorous  voice,  and   never   in   that  i 
subdued  tone  which  is  commonly  used  at  the  | 
levee  and  in  the  drawing-room-     AAer  the  ' 
King  withdrew,  Johnson  showed  himself  highly  l 
pleased  with  his  Majesty's  conversation,  and  I 
gracious  behaviour.    He  said  to  Mr.  Barnard, 
^^  Sir,  they  may  talk  of  the  King  as  they  will ; 
but  he  is  the  finest  gentlenum  I  have  ever 
seen.**    And  he  afterwards  observed  to  Mr. 
Langton,   "  Sir,   his  manners  are  those  of  as 
fine  a  gentleman  as  we  may  suppose  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  or  Charles  the  Second.*** 

At  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  where  a  circle  of 
Johnson*s  friends  was  collected  round  him  to 
hear  his  account  of  this  memorable  conversa- 
tion. Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  in  his  frank  and 
lively  manner,  was  very  active  in  pressing  him 
to  mention  the  particulars.  ^  Come  now,  Sir, 
this  is  an  interesting  matter;  do  favour  us  with 
it**  Johnson,  with  great  good-humour,  com- 
plied. 

He  told  them,  ^  I  found  hif  Majesty  wished 
I  should  talk,  and  I  made  it  my  business  (o 
talk.  I  find  it  does  a  man  good  to  be  talkc-d 
to  by  hb  Sovereign.    In  the  first  place,  a  man 

cannot    be    in  a  passion ."    Here  some 

question  interrupted  him,  which  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  he  certainly  would  have  pointt^d 
out  and  illustrated  many  circumstances  c>t' 
advantage,  firom  being  in  a  situation  wher^* 
the  powers  of  the  mind  are  at  once  excited  to 
vigorous  exertion,  and  tempered  by  reveren- 
tial awe. 

During  all  the  time  in  which  Dr.  Johnson 
was  employed  in  relating  to  the  circle  at  ^ir 
Joshua  Reynolds*s  the  particulars  of  what 
passed  between  the  King  and  him.  Dr.  Gold- 
smith remained  unmoved  upon  a  sofa  at  som*.* 
distance,  afiecting  not  to  join  in  the  lea<t  m 
the  eager  curiosity  of  the  company.  He  ai- 
signed  as  a  reason  for  his  gloom  and  seeming 
inattention,  that  he  apprehended  Johnson  ha*i 
relinquished  his  purpose  of  furnishing  him 
with  a  Prologue  to  his  play,  with  the  htipe5  ^'t 


am  dellchted  with  the  Jomrmal  4e$  Smtmu  ;  to  dMracter .i* ' 
are  erudition,  precision,  and  taste ;  but  what  I  most  adn<t/> 
that  ImpartiAlity  and  candour  which  diatliiguish  the  be^^' 
and  defects  of  a  work,  giring  to  the  fbraiar  doe  snd  ^** 

S raise,  and  calmly  and  tenderly  pointlnf  out  tba  lattn 
U$e.  Work$,  vol.  ▼.  p.  443.  —  LocKaaar. 

>  This  perhapa  may  have  glTen  Or.  Jolmaan  the  iAf* 
the  most  popular  aiid  entertaining  of  all  bis  wwrki.  *' 
LiTes  of  the  Poets.**     He  himself  says  In  Ma  advertisMn' 
that  be  **  was  penimded  to  Aimish  tb«  bnolierll«n  vtth  i 
fares.**  but  that  is  not  Inconsistent  with  hia  IsaTlng  been  i  • 
disposed  by  the  royal  wish. '—  Ca<NilB. 

*  This  reminds    us  of  Madame  d«   S^ilfwi'a  rharr 
nalretC,  when,  after  gluing  an  account  of  I«o<ite  XIV  ha* 
danced  with  her,  she  adds,  "  Ah  1  c'est  Iw  phss  graml  ri 
monde  ! "  —  CkoksS. 
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which  he  had  been  flftttered;  but  it  was 
ttroDfflj  inspected  that  he  was  fretting  with 
chagnn  and  enyy  at  the  singnlar  honour  Dr. 
Johnson  had  latelj  enjoyed.  At  length,  the 
frankness  and  simplicity  of  his  natural  cha- 
racter prerailed.  He  sprung  from  the  sofa, 
advanced  to  Johnson,  and  in  a  kind  of  flutter, 
from  imagining  himself  in  the  situation  which 
he  had  just  been  hearing  described,  exclaimed, 
"Well,  you  acquitted  yourself  in  thb  conyer- 
satioQ  better  than  I  should  haye  done ;  for  I 
should  haye  bowed  and  stanmiered  through 
,  the  whole  of  it.**  > 

I  receiyed  no  letter  from  Johnson  this  year ; 

Mr  haye  I  discoyered  any  of  the  correspond- 

I  ence'  he  had,  except  the  two  letters  to  Mr. 

Drnmmond,  which  haye  been  inserted  for  the 

'  sake  of  connection  with  that  to  the   same 

I  geotlesDan  in  1766.    His  diary  affords  no  light 

■  as  to  his  employment  at  this  tmie.    He  passed 

three  months  at  Lichfield  ' :  and  I  cannot  omit 

an  affecting  and  solemn  scene  there,  as  related 

bj  himself: — 

"Simday,  Oct  18.  1767.  Testerday,  Oct  17., 
•t  iboiit  ten  in  the  morning,  I  took  my  leaye  for 
mr  of  my  dear  old  friend,  Catherine  Chambera, 
who  eanc  to  live  with  my  mother  about  1724,  and 
has  been  but  little  parted  from  us  since.  She 
buried  my  frtber,  my  brother,  and  my  mother.  She 
a  now  fifty-ei^t  years  old. 

**  I  desired  all  to  withdraw,  then  told  her  that  we 
verc  to  part  for  ever ;  that  as  Christians,  we  should 
p«n  vith  prayer;  and  that  I  would,  if  she  was 
vilUog,  say  a  abort  prayer  beside  her.  She  ex- 
pre«ied  great  desire  to  hear  roe ;  and  held  up  her 
pitn  heads,  an  she  lay  in  bed,  with  great  fervour, 
•tiile  I  prayed,  kneeling  by  her,  nearly  in  the  foU 
\o'wmg  words :  — 

"Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  whose 
loiing  kiodneaa  is  over  all  thy  works,  behold,  visit 
tad  relieve  this  thy  servant  who  is  grieved  with 
ftickona.  Grant  that  the  sense  of  her  weakness 
msy  add  strength  to  her  &ith,  and  seriousness  to 
^Kt  repentance.  And  grant  that  by  the  help  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit  after  the  pains  and  labours  of  this  short 
uie,  we  may  all  obtain  everlasting  happiness,  through 


'  h  l»  mnarkable  that  Johnson  thoald  have  leen  four.  If 
»^  •*«•,  of  oor  lovcreignt,  ami  been  In  the  actual  pretence 
-<  tkrve  If  DOC  four  of  them  Queen  Anne  UmeMrd  him  ; 
''•^*W9  the  First  he  probably  nerer  mw  ;  hat  George  the 
^9^  he  nutt  freqaently  have  seen,  thott|th  on  If  in  public. 
'•^•vfc  the  Third  he  converted  «l(h  on  thii  occasion  ;  and 
*»  TutM  lold  Sir  Joha  Hawkins,  th«t.  In  a  visit  to  Mrt.  Percf, 
•V.  bad  the  care  of  ooa  of  the  young  princes,  at  the 
Wafers'!  hoMe.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  I V., 
'^'Wf  aetaUd,  came  Into  the  room,  and  began  to  play  about ; 
•Mn  JoaoMM,  with  hto  tuoal  corkwltv,  took  an  opiwrtunity 
^  aikiny  hfa  what  books  he  waa  rcadloe,  and,  in  particular, 
vkKirad  ae  to  Mt  knowledge  of  the  Scrtpcorea  { the  Prince, 
»  his  aatwerv.  gave  him  gn»t  satlsCictlon.  It  Is  possible, 
<*ia.  thai  at  that  tUU  he  might  have  seen  Prince  William 
U-'wyiWUIIaaa  IV.).  who  waa,  I  think,  at  well  at  the  Duke 
«<  &SM,  arnlir  Mr*.  Perey't  care.  —CaoKsa. 

>  It  It  proper  here  to  mention,  that  when  I  speak  of  hit 

•  wiiyimiitnnM.  I  eomider  It  independent  of  the  voluminous 

"ttKXioa  of  letters  which.  In  Che  course  of  many  years,  he 

TMe  to  Mr*.  Thrale,^  which  ibrms  a  separate  part  of  hit 

**«%• :  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  high  ettimation  set  on  any 

■  hht  which  cnne  from  hit  pen,  wat  told  by  that  lady  for  the 

«  9  of  fee  b««dred  pounds.  -^  BoawsLL.    In  my  former 

I  had  e«traaed  largely  from  those  letters  to  fill  up 


Jesus  CaaiR  our  Lord,  ibr  whose  sake  hear  our 
prayers.*     Aoaen.     Our  Father,  &c 

**  I  then  kissed  her.  She  told  me,  that  to  part 
waa  the  greatest  pain  that  she  had  ever  felt,  and 
that  ahe  hoped  we  should  meet  again  in  a  better 
place.  I  expressed,  with  swelled  eyes,  and  great 
emotion  of  tenderness,  the  same  hopes.  We  kissed, 
and  parted.  I  humbly  hope  to  meet  again,  and  to 
part  no  more.*** 

By  those  who  have  been  tans^ht  to  look  npon 
Johnson  aa  a  man  of  a  harsh  and  stem  cna- 
racter,  let  this  tender  and  affectionate  scene 
be  candidly  read;  and  let  them  then  judge 
whether  more  warmth  of  heart,  and  grateful 
kindness,  is  often  found  in  human  nature. 

We  have  the  following  notice  in  his  devo- 
tional record :  — 

<*  August  8.  1767.  I  have  been  disturbed  and 
unsettled  for  a  long  time^  and  have  been  without 
resolution  to  apply  to  study  or  to  buainess,  being 
hindered  by  sudden  anatcbea. 

**  I  have  for  aome  days  forborne  wine  and  suppers. 
Abstinence  is  not  easily  practiaed  in  another's  house ; 
but  I  think  it  fit  to  try. 

**  I  was  extremely  perturbed  in  the  night,  but 
have  had  this  day  more  ease  than  I  expected.  D  [eo] 
gr  [atia].  Perhaps  this  may  be  such  a  sudden 
relief  aa  I  once  had  by  a  good  night*s  rest  in  Fetter 
Laneu 

**  From  that  time,  by  abstinence,  I  have  had  more 
ease.  I  have  read  five  books  of  Homer,  and  hope 
to  end  the  sixth  to-night.  I  have  given  Mrs. 
Desinoulins  a  guinea. 

**  By  abstinence  from  wine  and  suppers,  I  ob> 
tained  sudden  and  great  relief,  and  had  freedom  of 
mind  restored  to  me  ;  which  I  have  wanted  for  all 
this  year,  without  being  able  to  find  any  means  of 
obtaining  it.** 

He,  however,  furnished  Mr.  Adams  with  a 
Dedication^  to  the  King  of  that  ingenious 
gentleman*s  "Treatise  on  the  Globes,**  con- 
ceived and  expressed  in  such  a  manner  as 
could  not  fail  to  be  very  grateful  to  a  monarch, 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  the  sciences. 

This  year  was  published  a  ridicule  of  his 


the  lacunae  (such  as  this)  In  Mr.  Boswell's  narrative,  Imt 
the  restricted  plan  of  this  edition  obliges  me  to  limit  rorself 
to  such  extracts  as  are  essential  to  carry  on  the  Life  of 
Johnson.—  Caoasa. 

*  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Drummond.  dated  Oct.  S4.  1767,  he 
mentions  that  he  had  arrirrd  in  London,  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  six  months  in  the  country.    Prot>ably  part  of  that  time 

waa  spent  at  Oxford Maloni.    He  appears  to  have  been 

more  than  **  three  months  "  in  Lichfield.  Writing  to  Mr. 
Thrale,  20th  July,  1767.  he  says  that  he  had  already  been  away 
**  much  lonser  than  he  proposed  or  expected."  And  it  ap« 
pears  that  he  remained  there  till  the  18th  October.  It  Is 
probable  that  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Miss  Porter,  for  he  adds, 
*'  Miss  Lucy  is  more  kind  and  dvil  than  1  expected,  and  has 
raised  my  esteem  by  many  excellencies  very  noble  and 
resplendent,  though  a  little  discoloured  by  hoary  virginity.** 
—  Caoaaa. 

4  The  greater  part  of  this  prayer  li,  as  Bishop  Elrington 
obaerved  to  me,  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  in  our  Liturgy, 
where,  indeed,  the  best  helpa  to  prayer  for  all  occasions  may 
be  found.  —  Caoaaa. 

*  Catherine  Chambers,  as  Dr.  Harwood  informed  me,  died 
hi  a  few  days  after  this  interview,  and  was  buried  In  St. 
Chad's,  Lichfield,  on  the  7th  of  Nov.  1767.  —  Cauaaa. 
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style,  under  the  title  of  "'  Lexipbanes.**  Sir 
John  Hawkins  ascribes  it  to  Dr.lCenrick ;  but 
its  author  was  one  Campbell,  a  Scotch  purser 
in  the  navy.  The  ridicule  consisted  in  apply- 
ing Johnson^s  ^^  words  of  large  meaning  to 
insignificant  matters,  as  if  one  should  put  the 
armour  of  Goliath  upon  a  dwi^.  llie  con- 
trast might  be  laughable ;  but  the  dignity  of 
the  armour  must  remain  the  same  in  all  con- 
siderate minds.  This  malicious  drollery  *, 
therefore,  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  could  do 
no  harm  to  its  illustrious  object. 

JOHNSON  TO  LANGTON, 

At  Mr,  RotKweWt,  Petfumer,  in  New  Bond  Street 

**  Lichfield.  Oct.  10. 1767. 

**  Dkar  Sm,  —  That  you  have  been  all  summer 
in  London  in  one  more  reason  for  which  I  regret 
my  long  stay  in  the  country,  I  hope  that  you  will 
not  leave  the  town  before  my  return.  We  have 
here  only  the  chance  of  vacancies  in  the  passing 
carriages,  and  I  have  bespoken  one  that  may,  if  it 
happens,  bring  me  to  town  on  the  fourteenth  *  of  this 
month ;  but  this  is  not  certain. 

It  will  be  a  favour  if  you  communicate  this  to 
Mrs.  Williams :  1  l»ng  to  see  all  my  friends.  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johmsom.** 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  ASTON.* 

•*  Nov.  17.  1767. 

**  Madam,—  If  you  impute  it  to  disrespect  or 
inattention,  that  I  took  no  leave  when  I  left  Lich. 
field,  you  will  do  me  great  injustice.  I  know  you 
too  Wfll  not  to  va'uf  your  friendship. 

**  When  I  came  to  Oxford  I  inquired  after  the 
product  of  our  walnut>tree,  but  it  had,  like  other 
trees  this  year,  but  very  few  nuts  and  fur  those  few 
I  came  too  late.  The  tree,  as  I  told  you.  Madam, 
we  cannot  find  to  be  more  than  thirty  years  old, 
and,  upon  measuring  it,  I  found  it,  at  al)out  one 
foot  from  the  ground,  seven  feet  in  circumference, 
and  at  the  height  of  ahout  seven  feet,  the  circum- 
ference is  five  feet  and  a  half  ^  it  would  have  been, 
I  believe,  still  bigger,  but  that  it  has  been  lopped. 
The  nuts  are  small,  such  as  they  call  single  nuts ; 
whether  this  nut  is  of  quicker  growth  tlian  better 
I  have  not  yet  inquired;  such  as  they  are,  I  hope 
to  send  them  next  year. 


>  It  may  have  been  malicious,  but  it  certslnlf  Is  not  droll. 
It  \*  lo  overcharged,  m  to  have  neither  reK(*mbiance  nor 
pleaMHtry.  Hawiiins.  in  hi«  t.-cond  edition,  (puhliihed  long 
oefore  Botwelt)  had  corrected  hit  error,  and  attributed  it  to 

Canifibell Crokbr.   Arrhibild  Campbell,  ton  of  Pro^etior 

Archibald  Campbell,  of  St.  Andrew's,  wms   also  author  of 
**  The  8aie  of  Authors ;  a  Dialogue,  in  ImiuUon  of  Lucian.*' 

—  ANUKRmN. 

•  We  have  Just  sewi  that  he  wai  d«Uiaed  till  the  I8th. 

—  CaoKRS. 

*  Elisabeth,  one  of  the  younger  daughters  of  Sir  Thomas 
Astnn:  see  aitfr.  p .  SO.  n.  4.  Some  letters  of  Johnson  to 
Mrs.  Aston,  communicated  to  me  after  that  note  was  first 
printed,  are  in  a  uniform  spirit  of  tenderness  and  respect,  and, 
even  if  of  no  nther  value,  aflbrd  an  additional  proof  of  the 
Inaccuracy  of  Miss  Sewiird.  A  bundle  of  her  lelters  were 
destroyed  by  Johnson  Ju«t  before  his  death,  with  a  strong 
expression  of  regard  and  regret  for  the  writer..—  Caoasa. 

^  It  appears  that  he  visited,  with  the  Thraies,  (though 
Mr.  Boswell  never  meDtions  it,)  Mr. Brooke  of  Towu-roalling, 
of  whose  priralUve  bouse  and  manners  we  find  some  account 
in  the  f.eU£r§* 


**  You  know,  dear  Madam,  the  liberty  I  took  of 
hinting,  that  I  did  not  think  your  present  mode  of 
life  very  pregnant  with  happiness.  Reflection  has 
not  yet  changed  my  opinion.  Solitude  excludes 
pleasure,  and  does  not  always  secure  peace.  Some 
communication  of  sentiments  is  commonly  necessary 
to  give  vent  to  the  imagination,  and  discharge  the 
mind  of  its  own  flatulencies.  Some  lady  surely 
might  be  found,  in  whose  conversation  you  might 
delight,  and  in  whose  fidtrlity  you  might  repose. 
The  Worldt  says  Locke,  hcu  people  ofaU  aart9.  You 
will  forgive  me  this  obtrusion  of  my  opinion ;  I  am 
sure  I  wUh  you  well. 

*'  Poor  Kitty  has  done  what  we  have  all  to  do, 
and  Lucy  has  the  world  to  begin  anew  :  I  hope  she 
will  find  some  way  to  more  content  than  I  left  her 
possessing. 

*'  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Hinckley  and  Miss  Turton.     I  am,  Madam,  your 
most  obliged  and  most  hiunble  servant, 
^Parker  MSS\  «  Sam.  Jobksom."] 


CHAPTER  XXL 
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Life   of  Bruiet.  —  Natural    Hi*titry.  —   BtW*    ' 
TriveU.  —  Chastity    —  Choice    of  a  Wift.  — 
Barettts    Italy.  —  Liberty .  —  Kenrick.  —  Thorn- 
son.  —  Mousey.  —  Swift.  —  Lt»d   Eglintomne.  — 
Letter  on  the   Formation  of  a  Library, —  Bwire// 
at  the  Stratford  Jubilee,  —  Johnwns    Opinion  of 
his  "  Corsica:^ 

It  appears  from  his  notes  of  the  state  of  his 
mind,  that  he  suffered  great  perturbation  and 
distraction  in  176b. 

*«  Town. Mailing,  in  Kent\  18th  Sept.  17^8.  at 
night.  —  I  have  now  begun  the  sixtieth  year  of  my    : 


'*  Dr.  Johnson  lo  Mrs.  TkraU^  Vd  Aufgut,  1777 "  It  vtt 

very  well  dune  by  Mr.  Broolie  to  send  for  you.  HU  huuw 
ts  one  of  my  favourite  places.  His  waster  is  very  cow mo- 
dinus,  and  the  whole  place  has  the  true  old  appaarancc  o(  a 
little  C'luntrv  town  " 

•'  Mrs.  TkraU  to  Dr.  Johnson,  MUh  September,  1777  - 
"Come,  here  is  news  of  Town. Mailing,  the  quiet  uid- 
fashioned  place  in  Kent,  thai  you  liked  to,  becaiise  il«u 
agreL'Able  to  your  own  notions  of  a  rural  Uie.  I  believe  wr 
wern  the  first  people,  escept  the  master  of  It.  who  had  U  r 
many  years,  taken  delight  in  the  old  cg«ch  wiihoat  •prine«. 
the  two  roasted  ducks  in  one  ditb,  the  fcKti6ed  Aovfr- 

Sarden,  and  flr.tree«  cut  In  figure*.  A  splrtt  of  lanovati  v 
as  however  reached  even  there  at  laat.  Tbo  roorts  u* 
mended  ;  no  more  narrow  shaded  lanes,  iMit  clear  open  uir>* 
pike  trottinc.  A  yew  hedge,  or  an  eofh  hedge  If  you  «i  >. 
newly  cut  down  too  by  his  nephew's  desire.  Ah  !  (k<«" 
nephews.  And  a  wall  pulled  away,  which  bora  liMomfiar*t»<<* 
fruit  _-  to  eaU  in  the  country  <—  Is  the  phraae.  Mr.  Thralp  « 
wicked  enough  to  urge  on  these  rough  rcfonDCvs :  how  it  wt'l 
end  I  know  not.  For  your  comfort,  tho  square  canals  Mill 
drop  Into  one  another,  and  the  chocolate  ia  sUll  osada  in  tbt 


Mr,  59- 
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life.  How  the  last  year  has  past,  I  am  unwilling 
to  terriiy  myself  with  thinking.  This  day  has  been 
past  in  great  perturbation :  I  was  distracted  at 
church  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and  my  distress 
has  bad  Tery  little  intermission.  I  have  found  my« 
self  somewhat  relieved  by  reading,  which  I  there- 
I  fore  intend  to  practise  when  I  am  able.  This  day 
it  came  into  my  mind  to  write  the  history  of  my 
melancholy.  On  this  I  purpose  to  deliberate ;  I 
know  not  whether  it  may  not  too  much  disturb 
me." 

Nothing  of  his  writings  was  given  to  the 
public  this  year,  except  the  Prologue  *  to  his 
friend  6oldsmith*8  comedy  of  "The  Good- 
natured  Man."  The  first  lines  of  this  Prologue 
are  strongly  characteristical  of  the  dismal 
<rIoom  of  nis  mind ;  which  in  his  case,  as  in 
the  case  of  all  who  are  distressed  with  the 
same  malady  of  imagination,  transfers  to  others 
its  own  feelings.  Who  could  suppose  it  was 
to  introduce  a  comedy,  when  Mr.  Benslej 
solenmlj  began, 

**  PreB*d  with  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mind 
Surveys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind.'* 

Bat  this  dark  ground  might  make  Groldsmith*8 
humour  shine  the  more.' 
I      In  the  spring  of  this  year,  having  published 
I  my  "  Account  of  Corsica  \  with  the  Joumal  of 
'  a  Tour  to  that  Island,**  I  returned  to  London, 
'  verydeshrous  to  see  Dr.  Johnson,  and  hear  him 
upon  the  subject    I  found  he  was  at  Oxford, 
I  with  his  friend  Mr.  Chambers,  who  was  now 
'  Vinerian  Professor,    and  lived  in  New-Inn 
UaiL    Having  had  no  letter  from  him  since 
I  that  in  which  ne  criticised  the  Latinity  of  my 
I  Thesis,  and  having  been  told  by  somebody  that 
he  was  offended  at  my  having  put  into  my 
b«>ok  an  extract  of  his  letter  to  me  at  Paris,  I 
wss  impatient  to  be  with  him,  and  therefore 
followea  him  to  Oxford,  where  I  was  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Chambers,  with  a  civility  which 
I  shall  ever  gratelullj  remember.  I  found  that 
l)r.  Johnson  had  sent  a  letter  to  me  to  Scot* 
imd,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  complain  of 
hot  his  being  more  indifferent  to  my  anxiety 
than  I  wished  hun  to  be.    Instead  of  giving, 


'*^«B  bf  ft  maM,  who  cartslM  sa  iha  presents  every  cup. 
rv-iT  old  Daddy  Brooke  looki  well,  and  e? en  handsome,  at 
» ihtjr-otte  year*  old  ;  while  I  mw  his  tister.  who  i«  ninpty- 
'  "'r  yean  old  and  calls  hhn  Frankep,  eat  more  venison  at  a 
inttDf  than  Mr.  Tbrale.  These  are  the  proper  contem- 
^  4aons  of  this  teasoa  Mqr  my  daughter  and  my  friend  but 
'*t)'rf  Mm  aa  loDg,  and  use  It  as  innocently  as  these  sweet 
pfTtfie  bavo  dime.  The  tight  of  such  a  family  consoles  one's 
^cut.".Caouta. 

'  la  thla  proloaa«,  after  the  Une  —  "  And  social  sorrow 
^«et  hall  lla  pain,    the  following  couplet  was  inserted :  — 

**  Awtidsi  Me  toUa  <ff  Ms  rehtming  genr^ 
Wkfn  tmatoTM  and  nobUt  team  to  fear^ 
Our  iitOt  tnrd  without  complaint  may  share 
The  buetUng  season's  epidemic  care. 

^  the  prologue  appeared  in  the  PmbUe  Advertiser.    Gold- 

*"ith  fnttabif  thought  that  the  lines  printed  in  Italic 
'•xracters  mtgnt  give  offence,  and  therelore  prevailed  on 

*  t  isaoa  to  ooilt  them.  The  epithet  little,  which  perhaps 
^  onhar  thought  micht  diminish  his  dignity,  was  also 
"■anpid  to  eiarjimf.  —  Malojvb.      Goldsmith  was  low  in 

^'vc,  a  circumitaace  often  alluded  to  by  his  contem- 

fwmn —  Caoajsa. 


with  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  such 
fragments  of  his  conversation  as  I  preserved 
during  this  visit  to  Oxford,  I  shall  throw  them 
together  in  continuation. 

1  asked  him  whether,  as  a  moralist,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  some 
degree,  hurt  the  nice  feeling  of  honestj. 
Johnson.  "  Why  no.  Sir,  if  you  act  properly. 
You  are  not  to  deceive  your  clients  with  false 
representations  of  your  opinion :  you  are  not 
to  tell  lies  to  a  Judge.  Boswsix.  **But 
what  do  you  think  of  supporting  a  cause  which 
you  know  to  be  bad  ?'*  Johnson.  *^Sir,  you  do 
not  know  it  to  be  good  or  bad  till  the  Judge 
determines  it.  I  have  said  that  vou  are  to 
state  facts  fairly:  so  that  your  thinking,  or 
what  you  call  knowing,  a  cause  to  be  bad, 
must  be  from  reasoning,  must  be  from  your 
supposing  your  arguments  to  be  weak  ana  in- 
conclusive. But,  Sir,  that  is  not  enough.  An 
argument  which  does  not  convince  yourself, 
mav  convince  the  judge  to  whom  you  urge  it : 
and  if  it  does  convince  him,  why,  then.  Sir, 
you  are  wrong,  and  he  is  right.  It  is  his 
business  to  ju^e ;  and  you  are  not  to  be  con- 
fident in  your  own  opinion  that  a  cause  is  bad, 
but  to  say  all  you  can  for  your  client,  and  then 
hear  the  judge's  opinion.**  Boswell.  '^  But, 
Sir,  does  not  affecting  a  warmth  when  you 
have  no  warmth,  and  appearing  to  be  clearly 
of  one  opinion  when  you  are  in  reality  of 
another  opinion,  does  not  such  dissimulation 
impair  one's  honesty?  Is  there  not  some 
danser  that  a  lawyer  may  put  on  the  same 
mask  in  commcm  life,  in  the  intercourse  with 
his  friends?"  Johnson.  "Why  no,  Sir. 
Every  body  knows  you  are  paid  for  affecting 
warmth  for  your  client;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
properly  no  dissimulation:  the  moment  you 
come  from  the  bar  you  resume  your  usual  be- 
haviour. Sir,  a  man  will  no  more  carry  the 
artifice  of  the  bar  into  the  common  inter- 
course of  society,  than  a  man  who  is  paid  for 
tumbling  upon  his  hands  will  continue  to 
tumble  upon  his  hands  when  he  should  walk 
on  his  feet."' 


s  "  Mr.  Boswell's  book  I  was  going  to  recommend  to  you 
when  I  received  your  letter:  it  has  pleasitl  and  moved  me 
strangely,  all  (I  mean)  that  relates  to  Paoll.  He  is  a  mNU 
bom  two  thousand  years  after  his  time  1  The  pamphlet  proves 
what  1  have  always  maintained,  that  any  fool  may  write  a 
most  valuable  book  by  chance,  if  he  will  only  tell  us  what  he 
heard  and  saw  with  veracity.  Of  Mr.  Boawell  s  truth  I  have 
not  the  least  suspicion,  because  I  am  sure  he  could  invent 
nothing  of  this  kind.  The  true  tiUe  of  this  part  of  his  work 
in,  a  Dialogue  between  a  Green-Otiose  and  a  Hero.  Grow  to 
Horace  WalpoU,  Feb.  25.  l7G8.^CaoKBR.  1846. 

3  See  post,  Aug.  \h.  1773,  where  Johnson  has  supported 
the  same  agument.  —  J.  Boswell,  Jun. 

Cicero  touches  this  question  mi)re  than  once,  but  never 
with  much  confidence.  '*  Atqui  etiam  hoc  praeceptum  officii 
diUgcnter  tenendum  est,  ne  quern  unquam  innoccntem  Judicio 
capitis  arcessas  ;  id.  nnim,  sine  scelere  fieri  nullo  pacto  potest. 
Nee  tamen,  ut  hoc  fugiendum  est,  ita  habendum  est  religion!, 
nocentem  aiiauando,  modo  ne  iw/arium  mrpmnrque,  de- 
fendere.  Vult  hoc  mulUtudo,  patitur  consuetudo,  fert  etiam 
humanitas.  Judicis  est  semper  in  causas  vertfm  sequi, 
patroni  nonnunquam  verisimile,  etiamsi  minus  sit  verum. 
derend4>re."  (De  OIF.  1.  2.  c.  14.)  We  might  have  expected 
a  less  conditional  and  apologetical  defence  of  his  own  pro- 
fession from  the  great  philosophical  orator.  — >  CaoKBi. 
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Talking  of  some  of  the  modern  plays,  he 
said,  **  False  Delicacy  ** '  was  totally  void  of 
character.  He  praised  Goldsmith's  **  Good- 
natured  Man ; "  said  it  was  the  best  comedy 
that  had  appeared  since  ^The  FroYoked 
Husband,**  ana  that  there  had  not  been  of  late 
any  such  character  exhibited  on  the  stage  as 
that  of  Croaker.  I  observed  it  was  the  Suspiring 
of  his  Rambler  [No.  59,].  He  said,  Gold- 
smith had  owned  he  had  borrowed  it  from 
thence.  ^*  Sir,**  continued  he,  "'  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  characters  of 
nature  and  characters  of  manners ;  and  there 
is  the  difference  between  the  characters  of 
Fielding  and  those  of  Richardson.  Characters 
of  manners  are  very  entertaining;  but  they 
are  to  be  understood,  by  a  more  superficial 
observer  than  characters  of  nature,  where  a 
man  must  dive  into  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart** 

It  always  i4>peared  to  me,  that  he  estimated 
the  compositions  of  Richardson  too  highly  ', 
and  that  he  had  an  unreasonable  prejudice 
against  Fielding.  In  comparing  those  two 
writers,  he  used  this  expression ;  **  that  there 
was  as  great  a  difference  between  them,  as 
between  a  man  who  knew  how  a  watch  was 
made,  and  a  man  who  could  tell  the  hour  by 
looking  on  the  dial-plate.**  This  was  a  short 
and  figurative  state  of  his  distinction  between 
drawing  characters  of  nature  and  characters 
only  of  manners.  But  I  cannot  help  being  of 
opinion,  that  the  neat  watches  of  Fielding  are 
as  well  constructed  as  the  large  clocks  of 
Richardson,  and  that  his  dial-plates  are  brighter. 
Fielding*s  characters,  though  they  do  not 
expand  themselves  so  widely  in  dissertation, 
are  as  just  pictures  of  human  nature,  and  I 
will  venture  to  say,  have  more  striking  features, 
and  nicer  touches  of  the  pencil ;  and,  though 
Johnson  used  to  quote  with  approbation  a 
sayinff  of  Richardson*s,  "  that  the  virtues  of 
Fielding's  heroes  were  the  vices  of  a  truly 
good  man,**  I  will  ^venture  to  add,  that  the 
moral  tendency  of  Fielding*s  writings,  though 
it  does  not  encourage  a  strained  and  rarely 
possible  virtue,  is  ever  favourable  to  honour 
and  honesty,  and  cherishes  the  benevolent  and 
generous  affections.     He  who  is  as  good  as 


1  By  Hu^h  Kelly,  the  poetical  lUvmaker :  he  died,  an.  mtai. 
38,  Feb.  3.  1777.  —  Cbokik. 
a  See  noat,  April  6.  1772.  —  C. 

*  **  Jonnson.  Myi  Hawkins,  *'  wu  Inclined,  m  being  per- 
■onally  acquainted  with  Richardton.  to  fa? our  the  opinion  of 
hU  admirers  ;  but  he  teemed  not  firm  in  it.  and  could  at  any 
time  be  talked  into  a  dIsHpprobation  of  all  fictitious  relations, 
of  which  he  would  frequently  say,  they  took  no  koU  ttf  Ike 
mimd."  -^  C%ot.w%. 

*  In  The  Proroked  Husband,  begun  by  Sir  John  Vao- 
brugh,  and  flnlshed  by  Colley  Gibber.  —  Wkiort. 

*  By  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadly.  Garrick's  inimitable  per> 
fomance  of  lUmger  was  the  main  support  of  the  piece 
during  its  flrit  run.  George  II.  was  so  well  pleaded  with 
this  cnmedr.  that  he  sent  the  author  one  hundred  pounds  <— 
Wright,  fioruce  Walpole  gives  as  a  reason  of  George  the 
Second's  favour,  that  one  of  the  causes  nf  sutpiclon  againat  the 
Innocent  heroine  (the  flcding  Ranger's  hat)  was  the  same 
with  one  of  those  alleged  against  his  mother,  the  Blectreu 
Dorothea  ~  the  hat  oi  Count  Konlgsmark  (the  same  who 


Fielding  would  make  him,  is  an  amiable  mem- 
ber of  society,  and  may  be  led  on  by  more 
regulated  instructors,  to  a  higher  state  of 
ethical  perfection.' 

Johnson  proceeded:  "Even  Sir  Francis 
Wronghead  ^  Is  a  character  of  manners,  though 
drawn  with  great  humour.**  He  then  repeated, 
very  happilv,  all  Sir  Francises  credulous  ac- 
count  to  Manly  of  his  being  with  "  the  great 
man,"  and  securing  a  place.  I  asked  him,  if 
"  The  Suspicious  Husband  *'  ^  did  not  furnish  a 
well-drawn  character,  that  of  Ranger.  Johs- 
soN.  *''•  No,  Sir ;  Ranger  is  just  a  rake,  a  mere 
rake,  and  a  lively  young  fellow,  but  no  eha' 
racier. 

The  great  Douglas  Cause  was  at  this  time  a 
very  general  subject  of  discussion.  I  found  he 
had  not  studied  it  with  much  attention®,  but 
had  only  heard  parts  of  it  occasionallv.  He, 
however,  talked  of  it,  and  said,  ^*I  am  of 
opinion  that  positive  proof  of  fraud  should  not 
be  required  of  the  plaintiff,  but  that  the  Judges 
should  decide  according  as  probability  shall 
appear  to  preponderate,  granting  to  the  de- 
fendant the  presumption  of  filiation  to  be 
strong  In  his  favour.  And  I  think  too,  that  a 
good  deal  of  weight  should  be  allowed  to  the 
dying  declarations,  because  they  were  sponta- 
neous. There  is  a  great  difference  between 
what  is  said  without  our  being  urged  to  it,  and 
what  is  said  from  a  kind  of  compulsion.  If  I 
praise  a  man's  book  without  being  asked  my 
opinion  of  it,  that  is  honest  praise,  to  which 
one  may  trust.  But  if  an  autnor  asks  me  if  I 
like  his  book,  and  I  give  him  something  like 
praise,  it  must  not  be  taken  as  my  real  opinion." 

"  I  have  not  been  troubled  for  a  long  time 
with  authors  desiring  my  opinion  of  their 
works.  I  used  once  to  be  sadly  plagued  with 
a  man  who  wrote  verses,  but  who  literally  had 
no  other  notion  of  a  verse,  but  that  it  consisted 
of  ten  syllables.  Lay  your  km/e  and  your  fork 
across  your  plate,  was  to  him  a  verse :  — 

*  Lay  your  knife  and  your  fork  acroa  your  pUte.* 

As  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  verses,  he 
sometimes  by  chance  made  good  ones,  though 
he  did  not  know  iu**  ^ 
He  renewed  his  promise  of  coming  to  Scot- 


caused  the  murder  of  M.  Thynne)  having  been  found  In  h#r 
apartment.  —  CaoKKR. 

<  Boiwell.  who  was  counsel  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Doogtaa, 
had  published,  lu  1766,  a  pamphlK  entitled  the  "  Rssrnre  at 
the  Douglas  Cause,"  but  which,  it  will  be  seen.  poU,  April 
27.  1773.    he  could  not  induce  Johnson  evea  to  read  

L0CKR«RT. 

7  »  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  Hke  that  his  fk-tends  sboiald  hrinc 
their  manuscripts  for  him  to  read,  and  he  liked  sUII  leaa  to 
read  them  when  tbey  were  brought :  sometimes,  however, 
when  he  could  not  refuse,  he  would  take  the  play  or  poetn, 
or  whatever  it  was.  and  give  the  people  hit  ophiioa  trnm 
some  one  page  that  he  had  peeped  Into.  A  gefttleman  car- 
ried him  nis  tragedy,  which,  because  he  loved  the  aitthor. 
Johnson  took,  and  it  lay  about  our  rooms  at  Strsathi 


time.  *  What  answer  rtld  you  give  your  friend.  Sir  t  *  aelied 
I.  after  the  book  had  been  called  tar,  *  I  told  him.*  repllnl 
he.  *  that  there  was  too  much  7>if  and  Trrrf  in  It.*  Seelaif  ii«e 
laugh  moet  violently,  *  Why.  what  wouldst  have,  rhUd  >  • 
said  he ;  •  I  looked  at  nothing  bat  the  dmmUt 


iET.  59. 
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Und,  and  going  with  me  to  the  Hebrides,  but 
said  he  would  now  content  himself  with  seeing 
one  or  two  of  the  most  curious  of  them.  He 
nid,  ^MacauUj,  who  writes  the  account  of 
8u  Kilda,  set  out  with  a  prejudice  against 
prejudice,  and  wanted  to  be  a  smart  modem 
thinker ;  and  yet  he  affirms  for  a  truth,  that 
when  a  ship  arrives  there  all  the  inhabitants 
are  seized  with  a  cold." 

Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  celebrated  writer  \ 
took  a  ereat  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  this 
fact,  and  attempted  to  account  for  it  on  phy- 
sical principles,  from  the  effect  of  effluvia  from 
human  bodies.  Johnson,  at  another  time 
[March  21.  1772J,  praised  Macaulay  for  his 
**  Bugwnumtiy,**  m  asserting  this  wonderful 
f  tory,  because  it  was  well  attested.  A  lady  of 
Norfolk,  by  a  letter  [Oct.  2.  1773],  to  my 
friend  Dr.  Bumey,  has  favoured  me  with  the 
following  solution :  — 

"  Now  for  the  eiplication  of  this  seeming  mys- 
tery, which  is  so  very  obvious  as,  for  that  reason, 
to  have  escaped  the  penetration  of  Dr.  Johnson  and 
htf  friend,  as  well  as  that  of  the  author.  Reading 
the  book  with  ny  ingenious  friend,  the  late  Rev. 
Mr.  Christian  of  Docking  —  after  ruminating  a 
Hrtie,  *  The  cause,'  says  he,  *  is  a  natural  one.  The 
«.tuarioa  of  St.  Kilda  renders  a  north-east  wind  in- 
(i'^peoaably  necessary  before  a  stranger  can  land. 
'I'he  wind,  not  the  stranger,  occasions  an  epidemic 
eo\d.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Macaulay  is 
dead ;  if  living,  this  solution  might  please  him,  as 

I  hope  it  will  Mr.  Boswell,  in  return  for  the  many 
A^ecable  hours  bis  works  have  afforded  us.** 

Johnson  expatiated  on  the  advantages  of 
Oxford  for  learning.  **  There  is  here.  Sir,**  said 
h»,  **such  a  progressive  emulation.  The  students 
fcre  anxious  to  appear  well  to  their  tutors ;  the 
tutors  are  anxious  to  have  their  pupils  appear 
w(41  in  the  college ;  the  colleges  are  anxious  to 
have  their  students  appear  well  in  the  univer- 
•ity;  and  there  are  excellent  rules  of  discipline 

II  every  college.  That  the  rules  are  sometimes 
•11  observed  may  be  true,  but  is  nothing  against 
tJie  system,  llie  members  of  an  university 
r.iiy,  far  a  season,  be  unmindful  of  their  duty. 
I  am  Arguing  for  the  excellency  of  the  institu- 
T.iin. 

<>f  Guthrie,  he  said,  ^  Sir,  he  is  a  man  of 
rerta.  He  has  no  great  regular  fund  of  know- 
I'^jve ;  but  by  reading  so  long,  and  writing 
• »  long,  he  no  doubt  has  picked  up  a  good 
i-al." 

He  aaid  he  had  lately  been  a  long  while  at 


J  and  TYrMstas,  or  Trribasaa,  or  inch  itulT.** 

J'bi*  was  Murphir'i  tragedy  of  Zeno^A,  In  which 
-_  ..   two  charactm,  Tigratu*  and  TerihoKtu,  whoM 
v«,  alArvrlaicd,  aa  la  oaiial  la  plays,  wouU  be  I^f.  sad 
T<  »  Ca»sta. 

V«  mmti.  pu  140.  ~  C. 

1  Tiiiiuiiii'i  iBvceUves  aniaft  Scotland,  in  eoonnoD  coa- 

«ero  more  In  pMaaantry  and  fport  than  real  and 

:  for  no  man  waa  aaore  ? iaited  oy  nativec  of  that 

iBtFf.  0or  were  there  aay  for  whom  be  had  a  greater 

^^.f.     It  WM  to  Dr.  Grainger,  a  Seottlth  physician,  that 

•wad    nay  arit  aeqaaintaaoe  with  Johnaoo.  In  l7-'i6.— 

HacT.   They  wero  lomothlng  more  Chan  tpoH.  —  Caoasa. 

*  k  te  feo  he  resrattad  that  Mr.  Botwell  should  have  per^ 


_rSI* 


Lichfield,  but  had  grown  very  weary  before  he 
left  it.  BoswBLi^  ^  I  wonder  at  that,  Sir ;  it 
is  your  native  place."  Johmsok.  '*  Why  so  is 
Scotland  y<nar  native  place.** 

His'prejudice  against  Scotland  appeared  re« 
maricably  strong  at  this  time.*  When  I  talked 
of  our  advancement  in  literature,  ^  Sir,**  said 
he,  ^  you  have  learnt  a  little  from  us,  and  you 
think  yourselves  very  great  men.  Hume 
would  never  have  written  history,  had  not 
Voltaire  written  it  before  him.  He  is  an  echo 
of  Voltaire.**  Boswbix.  "  But,  Sir,  we  have 
lord  Karnes.**  Johhson.  **You  have  lord 
Karnes.  Keep  him;  ha,  ha,  ha  I  We  don*t 
envy  vou  him.  Do  you  ever  see  Dr.  Robert- 
son? Boswbix.  "Yes,  Sir.*'  Johnson. 
"Does  the  dog  talk  of  me?**  Boswbix. 
"  Indeed,  Sir,  he  does,  and  loves  you."  Think- 
ing that  I  now  had  him  in  a  comer,  and  being 
soucitous  for  the  literary  fame  of  my  country, 
I  pressed  him  for  his  opinion  on  the  merit  of 
Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland.  But  to 
my  surprise,  he  escaped.  —  "Sir,  I  love 
Robertson,  and  I  won*t  talk  of  his  book.** 

It  is  but  justice  both  to  him  and  Dr.  Robert- 
son to  add,  that  though  he  indulged  himself 
in  this  sally  of  wit,  he  had  too  good  taste  not 
to  be  fully  sensible  of  the  merits  of  that  ad- 
mirable work.' 

An  essay,  written  by  Mr.  Dean,  a  divine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  maintaining  the  future 
life  of  brutes  %  by  an  explication  of  certain 
parts  of  the  Scriptures,  was  mentioned,  and 
the  doctrine  insisted  on  by  a  gentleman  yrho 
seemed  fond  of  curious  speculation ;  Johnson, 
who  did  not  like  to  hear  of  any  thing  concern- 
ing a  future  state  which  was  not  authorised  by 
the  regular  canons  of  orthodoxy,  discouraged 
this  tiuk ;  and  being  offended  at  its  continua- 
tion, he  watched  an  opportunity  to  give  the 
gentleman  a  blow  of  reprehension.  So,  when 
the  poor  speculatist,  with  a  serious  metaphy- 
sical pensive  face,  addressed  him,  "  But  really. 
Sir,  when  we  see  a  very  sensible  dog,  we  don  t 
know  what  to  think  of  him;**  Johnson,  rolling 
with  joy  at  the  thought  which  beamed  in  his 
eye,  turned  quickly  round,  and  replied,  "  True, 
Sir :  and  when  we  see  a  very  foolish  fellow^ 
we  don*t  know  what  to  think  of  Aim.**  He  then 
rose  up,  strided  to  the  fire,  and  stood  for  some 
time  laughing  and  exulting. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  several  times,  when  in 
Italy,  seen  the  experiment  of  placing  a  scorpion 
within  a  circle  of  burning  coals ;  that  it  ran 


■Uted  In  repeating  theie  aaiertloni.  Dr.  Johnson,  on  everf 
oecttBiam,  icenu  to  have  f  xpretced  a  great  contempt  for  Dr. 
Robertson't  works  ~  very  unjustly  Indeed  :  but.  however 
Mr.  Boawell  might  hiroent  Johnson's  prejtidice.  he  was  not 
Juatified  In  thus  repeatedly  misstating  the  Tact.  See  oa/^, 
■p.  179.,  pott,  sub  19th  April,  1772,  where  Boswell  ittpfreurtt 
and  aoth  April,  I77S.  where  he  again  mtarepresents  Jonnson's 
opinions  or  Dr.  Robertson.  —  CaouB. 

*  **  An  Essay  on  the  Future  Life  of  Brute  Creaturea,  by 
Richard  Dean,  curate  of  Middleton."  This  work  it  reviewed 
in  the  Gentlemtrn's  Magazine  for  1768,  p.  177.,  in  a  style  very 
like  Johnson's ;  and  a  story  of  **  a  very  sensible  dog  "  is 
noticed  with  cennure.  So  that  it  may  probably  hsve 
Johnson*!.  —  OBoaaa. 


round  and  round  in  extreme  pain;  and  finding 
no  way  to  escape,  retired  to  the  centre,  and, 
like  a  true  Stoic  philosopher,  darted  its  sting 
into  its  head,  and  thus  at  once  freed  itself  from 
its  woes.  **  This  muiU  end  *em,^  I  said,  this 
was  a  curious  fact,  as  it  showed  deliberate 
suicide  in  a  reptile.  Johnson  would  not  admit 
the  fact.  He  said,  Mnupertuis  ^  was  of  opinion 
that  it  does  not  kill  itself,  but  dies  of  the  heat ; 
that  it  gets  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  as  the 
coolest  place ;  that  its  turning  its  tiul  in  upon 
its  head  is  merely  a  convulsion,  and  that  it 
does  not  sting  itself.  He  said  he  would  be 
satisfied  if  the  great  anatomist  Morgagni,  afler 
dissecting  a  scorpion  on  which  the  experiment 
had  been  tried,  snould  certify  that  its  sting  had 
penetrated  into  its  head. 

He  seemed  pleased  to  talk  of  natural  philo- 
sophy.* "  That  woodcocks,"  said  he,  "  fly  over 
the  northern  countries  is  proved,  because  they 
have  been  observed  at  sea.  Swallows  certainly 
sleep  all  the  winter.  A  number  of  them  con- 
globulate  together,  by  flying  round  and  round, 
and  then  all  in  a  heap  throw  themselves  under 
water,  and  lie  in  the  bed  of  a  river." '  He 
told  us,  one  of  his  first  essays  was  a  Latin  poem 
upon  the  glow-worm ;  X  am  sorry  I  did  not  ask 
where  it  was  to  be  found. 

Talking  of  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese,  he 
advised  me  to  read  BelFs  Travels.^  I  asked 
him  whether  I  should  read  Du  Ilalde's  Ac- 
count of  China.  ^*  Why  yes/*  said  he,  *^as 
one  reads  such  a  book ;  that  is  to  say,  consult 
it." 

He  talked  of  the  heinousness  of  the  crime 
of  adultery,  by  which  the  peace  of  families 
was  destroyed.  He  said,  *'  Confusion  of  pro- 
geny constitutes  the  essence  of  the  crime ;  and 
therefore  a  woman  who  breaks  her  marriage 
vows  is  much  more  criminal  than  a  man  who 
does  it.  A  man,  to  be  sure,  is  criminal  in  the 
si^rht  of  God ;  but  he  does  not  do  his  wife  a 
very  material  injury,  if  he  does  not  insult  her; 
if,  for  instance,  from  mere  wantonness  of 
appetite,  he  steals  privately  to  her  chamber- 
maid. Sir,  a  wife  ought  not  greatly  to  resent 
this.  I  would  not  receive  home  a  daughter 
who  had  run  away  from  her  husband  on  that 
account.  A  wife  should  study  to  reclaim  her 
husband  by  more  attention  to  please  him.    Sir, 


1  I  should  think  ft  Impottible  not  to  wonder  at  the  wtriHj 
of  JohO'^on't  reading,  however  draiiltnrT  it  mifcht  have  beon. 
Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  Hirh  Church  ofKngUnd-. 
man  would  be  lo  prompt  in  quoting  Maupfrtuig,  who,  I  am 
•orrjr  to  think,  lUndi  In  the  lUt  of  thuftc  unfortunate  mli- 
takcn  men.  who  call  themtelvei  etprita  Jortt.  1  have, 
howerer.  a  high  respect  for  that  philosopher,  whom  the  great 
Frederic  of  Prussia  loved  and  honoured,  and  addressed 
pathetically  In  one  of  his  poems, 

**  Mnuptrtw't,  eher  Maupertufs, 
Que  motre  9ie  est  peu  de  eAou." 

There  waa  In  Maupertuis  t  Tigour  and  jet  a  tenderness  of 
sentiment,  united  with  strong  Tntelloctual  powers,  and  un- 
common ardour  of  soul.  Would  he  had  been  a  Christian  I  I 
cannot  help  earnestly  venturlug  to  hoi>e  that  he  is  one  now. 
— .BoswtLL.  Maupertuis  died  In  17.^9.  at  the  age  of  GS,  to 
the  aims  of  the  Bernoulli,  tris  ckritiemmememt,  ->  Bvenst. 


a  man  will  not,  once  in  a  hundred  instances, 
leave  his  wife  and  go  to  a  harlot,  if  his  wii'e 
has  not  been  negligent  of  pleasing." 

Here  he  discovered  that  acute  discrimination, 
that  solid  judgment^  and  that  knowledse  of 
human  nature,  for  which  he  was  upon  all  oc- 
casions remarkable.  Taking  care  to  keep  in 
view  the  moral  and  religious  duty,  as  under- 
stood in  our  nation,  he  showed  clearly,  from 
reason  and  good  sense,  the  greater  degree  of 
culpability  in  the  one  sex  deviating  from  it 
than  the  other ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
culcated a  very  usefid  lesson  as  to  <Ae  way  to 
keep  him, 

I  asked  him  if  it  waa  not.  hard  that  one 
deviation  from  chastity  should  so  absolutely 
ruin  a  young  wonuin.  Johhbon.  **  Why  no. 
Sir;  it  is  the  great  principle  which  she  is 
taught.  When  she  has  given  up  that  principle, 
she  has  given  up  every  notion  of  female 
honour  and  virtue,  which  are  all  included  in 
chastity." 

A  gentleman^  talked  to  him  of  a  lady  whom 
he  greatly  admired  and  wished  to  marry,  but 
was  alraid  of  her  superiority  of  talents.  ^  Sir^ 
said  he,  ^'  you  need  not  be  afiiud ;  marry  her. 
Before  a  year  goes  about,  youU  find  that 
reason  much  weaker,  and  that  wit  not  so 
briffht."  Yet  the  gentleman  may  be  justified 
in  his  apprehension  by  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
admirable  sentences  in  his  Life  of  Waller : 
"  He  doubtless  praised  many  whom  he  would 
have  been  afraid  to  marry;  and,  perhaps 
married  one  whom  he  wotdd  have  been 
ashamed  to  praise.  Many  qualities  contribute 
to  domestic  happiness,  upon  which  poetry  ba« 
no  colours  to  bestow;  and  manj  airs  and 
sallies  may  delight  imagination,  which  be  wbo 
flatters  them  never  can  approve.** 

He  praised  Signor  Baretti.  "  His  account 
of  Italy  is  a  very  entertaining  book ;  and,  Sir, 
I  know  no  man  who  carries  his  head  higher  io 
conversation  than  Baretti.  There  are  strong 
powers  in  his  mind.  He  has  not,  indeed,  many 
nooks ;  but  with  what  hooks  he  has,  he  grapples 
very  forciblv,*' 

At  this  time  I  observed  u|)on  the  dial-pl^te 
of  his  watch  a  short  Greek  inscription,  taken 
from  the  New  Testament,  NuC  7«p  vx*'^**"- 
being  the  first  words  of  our  Saviour's  8i>lems 


Mr.  Boswell  seems  to  contemplate  the  possn>Ult7ofaf«( 
mortem  conversion  to  Ciiristiauitj.  —  CWMtM. 

*  Natural  ki$tory.  —  CaoKaa. 

>  This  storj  has  been  entirely  exploded.  _  Locaa a «t. 

4  John  Bell,  of  Antermony,  who  published  at  CU*r>»  'c 
1763."  Travels  from  St.  Pctenburth,  In  ftiMsta.  lo  <!■*«" 
Parts  of  Asia.  —  CaoKta. 

>  Probably  Boswell  himself.  ^Ckokbb. 

•  John  U.  4.    1  know  not  why  Boawell  calls  th«M  tb^*  «"' 
words :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  expletive  of  the  Co'  '■  •  ^ 
part  of  the  admonition.    Hawkins  says  that  this  wakh  <  n  i 
for  Johnson  by  Mudfe  and  Dutton  In  17tf>  was  tbr  or  t 
be  ever  possessed ;  bat  he  adds  that  the  Greek  loserif 
was  made  unintelllglblR  by  the  mistake  of  laecffWof  •«. '  ' 
•»|.    This  Mr.  Steevens  denied ;  and  he  certalalr  beqorai* '- 
to  his  nieoe  a  watch  bearinf ,  as  I  am  Informed,  the  <vr"* 
Inscription :    but  from  the  evldenoe  of  Hawktos,  onr  ■ 
Johnson's  executors,  and  fhim  the  known  propenslli  of  M*^ 
veas  to  what  Is  leolentiy  called  m^ttjfkmtwm,  1  cooclttde  tN*> 
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admonttloD  to  tbe  improyement  of  that  tune 
which  18  allowed  U9  to  prepare  for  eternity ; 
^the  night  Cometh  when  no  man  can  worlL** 
He  some  time  afterwards  laid  aside  this  dial- 
plate  ;  and  when  I  asked  him  the  reason,  he 
said,  ^'It  might  do  very  well  upon  a  clock 
which  a  man  keeps  in  his  closet;  but  to  have 
it  upon  his  watch,  which  he  carries  about  with 
him,  and  which  is  often  looked  at  by  others, 
mi<[ht  be  censured  as  ostentatious.  '*  Mr. 
Steerens  is  now  possessed  of  the  dial-plate 
inscribed  as  above. 

lie  remained  at  Oxford  a  considerable  time.* 
I  was  obliged  to  go  to  London,  where  I  re- 
ceived this  letter,  which  had  been  returned 
trom  Scotland. 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

••  Oxford,  March  23.  1768. 
"  Mr  DiAB  BoswELL,  —  I  have  omitted  a  long 
tinae  to  write  to  you,  without  knowing  very  well 
why.  I  could  now  tell  why  I  should  not  write ; 
&r  who  would  write  to  men  who  publish  the  letters 
of  their  friends,  without  their  leave?  '  Yet  I  write 
to  you  in  spite  of  my  caution,  to  tell  you  that  I 
«hall  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  that  I  wish  you  would 
empty  your  head  of  Corsica,  which  I  think  has 
filled  it  rather  too  long.  But,  at  all  events,  I  shall 
be  gild,  very  glad,  to  see  yoti.  1  am.  Sir,  yours 
affixtionately^  Sam.  Johnsok." 

I  answered  thus :  — 


BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

**  London.  April  26.  1768. 

**  Mr  DiAa  Sib,  —  I  have  received  your  last 
Wtter,  which,  though  very  short,  and  by  no  means 
fo-npiimentary,  yet  gave  me  real  pleasure,  because 
it  contains  these  words,  *  I  shall  be  glad,  very  glad, 
to  «ce  you.* —  Surely  you  have  no  reason  to  com- 
pUin  of  my  publishing  a  single  paragraph  of  one  of 
?«>u.*  letters ;  the  temptation  to  it  was  so  strong. 
Aa  irrevocable  grant  of  your  friendship,  and  your 
uKitifyiog  my  de«re  of  visiting  Corsica  with  the 
(pitlict  of  *  a  wine  and  noble  curiosity,'  are  to  me 
tD'Me  taluable  than  many  of  the  grants  of  kings. 

"  Bat  how  can  you  bid  me  '  empty  my  brad  of 
Monica?'  My  noble-minded  friend,  do  you  not 
^'x\  for  an  oppressed  nation  bravely  struggling  to 
^  free  7  Consider  fairly  what  is  the  case.  The 
('^iTficaos  never  received  any  kindness  from  the 
^'Ooe««:  Tbey  never  agreed  to  be  subject  to  them. 
I  *>rj  owe  them  nothing,  and  when  reduced  to  au 
object  ttate  of  slavery,  by  force,  shall  they  not  rise 
^"^  the  great  cause  of  liberty,  and  break  the  galling 
I  'kc  ?    And  shall  not  every  liberal  soul  be  warm 


^-<  vu  not  the  or/frM/  dial.  However  that  may  be.  the 
'•f^  *«  laid  aaidio  by  Johnton,  aa  being,  Bo^well  lari,  "  too 
•u'.fiuuoiu."  a&d  Hawkins,  **  too  pedantic."    But  Johnson 

*  rt  hate  Had  a  better  rranoo,  even  if  r»|  were  not  mil. 
'  *yM     Giving  (he  inscription,  no  doubt  rrom  memory,  ho 

•'•  ••It^rcd  the  divine  phraie,  which  is  simpiy  ifxtrmi  wf, 

*  '  hAmtcn.  when  he  perceived  the  variance,  proUably  re- 
■  ''H  the  dial.      Boswell  In  hts  first  edition  bad  friven  the 

'  II  f/rrtrtif ;  he  afterwards  adopted  the  mistake  of  adding 
>H  —  CaiMMB.    Sir  Walter  Scoct  put  the  same  Greek  words 
<  > « toa-dial  io  hia  garden  at  Abbouford.  —  Lock  hast. 
'  ^hers, U  appears,  from  the  LetUr$,  I.  U.,  that  he  was 


for  them  ?  Empty  my  head  of  Corsica  I  Empty  it 
of  honour,  empty  it  of  humanity,  empty  it  of  friend- 
ship, empty  it  of  piety.  No  I  while  I  live,  Corsica, 
and  the  cause  of  the  brave  islanders,  shall  ever  em- 
ploy much  of  my  attention,  shall  ever  interest  me 
in  the  sincerest  manner.     *     *     *.     I  am,  &c., 

*'  James  Bos  well.** 

[JOHNSON  TO  MISS  PORTER. 

•'  Oxford,  April  18.  1768. 

**  Mt  skae,  beak  Love,  —  You  have  had  a 
very  (?reat  loss.'  To  lose  an  old  friend,  is  to  be 
cut  oif  from  a  great  part  of  the  little  pleasure  that 
this  life  allows.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  our 
nature,  that  as  we  live  on  we  must  see  those  whom 
we  love  drop  successively,  and  find  our  circle  of 
relations  grow  less  and  less,  till  we  are  almost  un- 
connected with  the  world ;  and  then  it  must  soon 
be  our  turn  to  drop  into  the  grave.  There  is 
always  this  consolation,  that  we  have  one  Protector 
who  can  never  be  lo»t  but  by  our  own  fault,  and 
every  new  esperience  of  the  uncertainty  of  all 
other  comforts  should  determine  us  to  fix  our 
hearts  where  true  joys  are  to  be  found.  All  union 
with  the  inhabitants  of  earth  must  in  time  be 
broken ;  and  all  the  hopes  that  terminate  here,  must 
on  [one]  part  or  other  end  in  disappointment. 

**  I  am  glad  that  Mrs.  Adcy  and  Mrs.  Cobb  do 
not  leave  you  alone.  Pay  my  respects  to  them, 
and  the  Sewards,  and  all  my  friends.  When 
Mr.  Porter  comes,  he  will  direct  you.  Let  me 
know  of  his  arrival,  and  I  will  write  to  him. 

**  When  I  go  back  to  Ix>ndon,  I  will  take  care 
of  your  reading-glass.  Whenever  I  can  do  any 
thing  for  you,  remember,  my  dear  darling,  that  one 
of  my  greatest  pleasures  is  to  please  you. 

*'  The  punctuality  of  your  correspondence  I  con- 
sider as  a  proof  of  great  regard.  When  we  shall 
see  each  other,  I  know  not,  but  let  us  ofren  think 
on  each  other,  and  think  with  tenderness.  Do  not 
forget  me  in  your  prayers.  I  have  for  a  long  time 
back  been  very  poorly ;  but  of  what  use  is  it  to 
complain?  Write  often,  for  your  letters  always 
give  great  pleasure  to,  my  dear,  your  most  affec- 
tionate and  most  humble  servant. 
—  Malont,  **  Sam.  Johnson.*'] 

Upon  hia  arrival  in  London  in  May,  he  sur- 

Iirised  me  one  morning  with  a  visit  at  my 
odmng  in  Halfmoon  Street,  was  quite  satisfied 
witn  my  explanation,  and  was  in  the  kindest 
and  most  agreeable  frame  of  mind.  As  he  had 
objected  to  a  part  of  one  of  his  letters  being 
published,  I  thought  it  right  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  him  explicitly  whether  it  would 
be  improper  to  publish  his  letters  afler  his 
death.  His  answer  was,  **  Nay,  Sir,  when  I  am 
dead,  you  may  do  as  you  will.' 


«» 


for  some  time  confined  to  Mr.  Chambers's  apartments  In 
New  Inn  H.iU  bjr  a  fit  of  illness,  and  look  a  strnnK  interest  in 
the  triumphant  election  of  high  church  camhdatcs  for  the 
Univpfsity.  "  The  virtue  of  Oxford."  he  says,  "  once  more 
pr<*v<iilcd  over  the  slaves  of  power  and  the  solicilers  of  favour." 

_CRUKRft 

*  Mr.  Boswell,  in  his  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Corf^ica."  had 
printed  the  se<°ond  and  third  p-irii^r.iplis  of  Johusun's  letter 
to  him  of  Januan*  U.  UW Ckokkr. 

s  The  death  of  her  mint,  Mrs.  iluuler,  widow  of  Johnson's 
schoolmaster.  —  CaoKLa. 
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He  talked  in  his  usual  style  with  a  rough 
contempt  of  popular  liberty.  ^  They  make  a 
Fout  about  vmversal  liberty,  without  consider- 
ing that  all  that  is  to  be  valued,  or  indeed  can 
be  enjoyed  by  individuals,  is  private  liberty. 
Political  liberty  is  good  only  so  far  as  it  pro- 
duces private  liberty.  Now,  Sir,  there  is  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  which  you  know  is  a  con- 
stant topic.  Suppose  you  and  I  and  two  hun- 
dred more  were  restrained  from  printing  our 
thoughts  :  what  then  ?  What  proportion  would 
that  restraint  upon  us  bear  to  the  private  hap- 
piness of  the  nation  ?**  * 

This  mode  of  representing  the  inconveniences 
of  restraint  as  light  and  insignificant,  was  a  kind 
of  sophistry  in  which  he  delighted  to  indulge 
himself,  in  opposition  to  the  extreme  laxity  ror 
which  it  has  been  fashionable  for  too  many  to 
argue,  when  it  is  evident,  upon  reflection,  that 
the  very  essence  of  government  is  jestraint ; 
and  certain  it  is,  that  as  government  produces 
rational  happiness,  too  much  restraint  is  better 
than  too  little.  But  when  restraint  is  unneces- 
sary, and  so  close  as  to  gall  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  it^  the  people  may  and  ought  to  re- 
monstrate; and,  if  relief  is  not  granted,  to 
resist.  Of  this  nuinly  and  spirited  principle, 
no  man  was  more  convinced  than  Johnson 
himself. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Kenrick  attacked  him, 
through  my  sides,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  An 
Epistle  to  James  Boswell,  Esq.,  occasioned  by 
his  having  transmitted  the  moral  Writings  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  to  Pascal  Paoli,  General 
of  the  Corsicans.**  I  was  at  first  inclined  to 
answer  this  pamphlet ;  but  Johnson,  who  knew 
that  my  doin^  so  would  only  gratify  Kenrick, 
by  keepins  alive  what  would  soon  die  away  of 
itself  wotud  not  sufier  me  to  take  any  notice 
ofit.« 

His  sincere  regard  for  Francis  Barber,  his 
faithful  negro  servant,  made  him  so  desirous  of 
his  further  improvement,  that  he  now  placed 
him  at  a  school  at  Bishop  Stortford,  in  Hert- 
fordshire.' This  humane  attention  does  John- 
Bon*8  heart  much  honour.  Out  of  many  letters 
which  Mr.  Barber  received  from  his  master,  he 
has  preserved  three,  which  he  kindly  gave  me, 
and  which  I  shall  insert  according  to  their 
dates. 


>  Seepo«<,p.SOO.  n.  I C. 

*  Hmrklni  Mjrt,  Johnioo's  ■itence  proceeded  not  more 
froin  hit  contempt  of  such  an  adverMrj,  than  from  ■  settled 
retolutlon  he  had  formed,  of  declining  all  controTeraj  in 
defence  either  of  himself  or  of  hii  writinK*.  Agalntt  personal 
abuse  he  was  eTcr  armed,  bj  a  reflection  that  I  hare  heard 
him  otter:  — "  Alas  I  reputation  would  be  of  little  worth, 
were  it  in  the  power  of  every  concealed  enemy  to  deprive  us 
of  it ; "  and  he  defled  all  attacks  on  his  writings  by  an  answer 
of  Dr.  Bentley  to  one  who  threatened  to  write  him  down, 
that  "  no  author  was  ever  wrlttao  down  but  by  himself.".— 
CanKit. 

'  Thr  sending  his  negro  sf  rvant.  at  least  five  and  twenty 
years  old,  to  a  tioardlng.Khool,  seems  a  strange  exercise 
of  Johnson's  good  nature.  It  was  very  unpomilar  with  his 
other  Inmates.      When  Mrs.  Williams  and  Francis  quar- 


JOHNSON  TO  FRANCIS  BARBER. 

**  May  38. 1768. 
**  Dka*  Feavcis,  —  I  have  been  very  much  out 
of  order.  I  am  glad  to  bear  that  you  are  wdl,  and 
design  to  come  80<m  to  yon.  I  would  luiTe  you 
•tay  at  Mrs.  Clapp*8  for  the  present,  till  I  can 
determine  what  we  shall  do.  Be  a  good  boj. 
My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Clapp  and  to  Mr.  Fovler. 
I  am  yours  affecUonately,  Sam.  Jobiisoii.'* 

Soon  aflerwards,  he  sapped  at  the  Crown  ^ 
and  Anchor  tavern,  in  the  Strand,  with  a  com- 
pany whom  I  collected  to  meet  him.    They 
were.  Dr.  Perc^r  now  Bishop  of  Dromore,  Dr. 
Douglas  now  Bishop  of  Sausbory,  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  X)r.  Robertson  the  Historian,  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  who  wished 
much  to  be  introduced  to  these  eminent  Scotch 
literati;  but  on  the  present  occasion  he  had 
very  little  opportunity  of  hearing  them  talk; 
for,  with  an  excess  of  prudence,  for  which 
Johnson  aflerwards  found  fault  with  them, 
they  hardly  opened  their  lips,  and  that  only  to 
say  something  which  they  were  certain  would 
not  ejLpose  them  to  the  sword  of  Goliath;  such 
was  their  anxiety  for  their  fame  when  in  the 
presence  of  Johnson.    He  was  this  evening  in 
remarkable  vigour  of  mind,  and  eager  to  exert 
himself  in  conversation,  which  he  did  with  great 
readiness  and  fluency ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  find 
that  I  have  preserved  but  a  small  part  of  what 
passed. 

He  allowed  high  praise  to  Thomson  as  t 
poet ;  but  when  one  of  the  company  said  he 
was  also  a  very  good  man,  onr  moralist  con- 
tested this  with  great  warmth,  accusing  him  of 
F'oss  sensuality  and  licentiousness  of  manners, 
was  very  much  afraid  that,  in  writing  Thom- 
son's life.  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  treated  his 
private  character  with  a  stem  severity,  but  I  { 
was  agreeably  disappointed ;  and  I  may  claim  | 
a  little  merit  in  it,  irom  my  having  been  at  < 
pains  to  send  him  authentic  accounts  of  the  . 
affectionate  and  generous  conduct  of  that  poet  | 
to  his  sisters,  one  of  whom,  the  wife  of  ^ir. 
Thomson,  schoolmaster  at  Lanaric,  I  knew,  and  > 
was  presented  by  her  with  three  of  hit  lettcn,  > 
one  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  inserted  in  bii  | 
life. 

He  was  vehement  against  old  Dr.  Mounsey,  of  | 
Chelsea  College,  as  **  a  fellow  who  awore  and 
talked  indecently.**^  *'I  have  been  often  in  hitf 


I 

relied,  «i  was  very  freqiNnt,  tb«  lady  vtmid  oooipblB  to  the 
doctor,  adding,  **  This  ta  your  scholar,  on  whoa*  «<dncati<>ii    j 
you  hare  spent  9001."    Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  coocluslon  o(   ' 
the  letter,  calls  him  a  "  hofu**  but  aixtean  yvars  Iwl  already 
elapsed  since  he  entered  Jonnaoo*!  own  lervice.  >->  Caoan 

*  A  coarser  word   ti   used  In   the   oriflnnl.    Mesimirrr 
Mounsey.    H.  D.,    died    at    hta    aputmaota   In    Cbrlsm 
Colleoe.     Dec.  96.   1788.  at  the  ^  of  nfaMlT-avt.      A  a 
extraordinary  direction  In  hli  wUT  aaj  Im  uinid   In  the 
Genttfiman'i  Magazine,  toI.  &0.  p.  II.  p.  IIRI.  —  Msko*>* 
The  direction  was,    that  his  bodV  should  not  auAr  tmr    ■ 
Aineral  ceremony,  hut  tUMlcrro  alsacctlon,  and,  after  Ihsi    I 
operation,  be  thrown  into  the  Thamea,  or  where  the  Mrcroe    ' 
pleated.    It  Is  surprlslnc  thAt  thia  coM-a«  mud  craay  bum><ri*t 
should  have  been  an  intimate  fHeod  and  fhToortto  of  the » U- 
gaot  and  pious  MrcMoatagu.— Caoaaa.    In  th«  fbUowirg 
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company/*  s«d  Dr. Percy,  "and  never  heard 
him  swear  or  talk  indecently/*  Mr.  Davies, 
who  sat  next  to  Dr.  Percy,  having  after  this 
had  some  conversation  aside  with  him,  made  a 
discovery  ivluch,  in  his  zeal  to  pay  court  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  he  eagerly  proclaimed  aloud  from 
the  foot  of  the  table :  "•  Oh,  Sir,  I  have  found 
oat  a  very  good  reason  why  Dr.  Percy  never 
heard  Mounsey  swear  or  talk  indecently ;  for  he 
tells  me  he  never  saw  him  but  at  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  table.**  '*  And  so,  Sir/*  said 
Dr.  Johnson  loudly  to  Dr.  Percy,  "  you  would 
shield  this  man  from  the  charge  of  swearing 
and  talking  indecentlv,  because  he  did  not  do 
so  at  the  Duke  of  l^orthumberland*8  table. 
Sir,  you  mif ht  as  well  tell  us  that  you  had 
seen  him  hold  up  his  hand  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  he  neither  swore  nor  talked  indecently ;  or 
thit  vou  had  seen  him  in  the  cart  at  Tyburn, 
and  be  neither  swore  nor  talked  indecently. 
And  is  it  thus,  Sir,  that  you  presume  to  con- 
trovert what  I  have  related?  Dr.  John8on*s 
animadversion  was  uttered  in  such  a  manner, 
that  Dr.  Percy  seemed  to  be  displeased,  and 
9fK)0  afierwaras  left  the  company,  of  which 
Johnson  did  not  at  that  time  take  any  notice. 

Swift  having  been  mentioned,  Johnson,  as 
usual,  treated  him  with  little  respect  as  an 
uthor.  Some  of  us  endeavoured  to  support 
thv  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  by  various  argu- 
ments. One,  in  particular,  praised  his  ^*  Con- 
duct of  the  Allies.**  JoHMSON.  **  Sir,  his  *  Con- 
duct of  the  Allies*  is  a  performance  of  very  little 
ability."  "  Surely,  Sir,^  said  Dr.  Douglas,  "  you 
mtut  allow  it  has  strong  facts.**  ^  Johnson. 
"  ^^7  7^  S"^  f  ^^^  what  is  that  to  the  merit 
of  the  composition  ?  In  the  Sessions-paper  of 
the  Old  Bailey  there  are  strong  facts.  House- 
hreakiog  is  a  strong  fact ;  robbery  is  a  strong 
fact ;  aod  murder  is  a  mighty  strong  fact :  but 
i)  great  pnuse  due  to  the  historian  of  those 
'trong  iacts  ?  No,  Sir,  Swift  has  told  what  he 
^  to  tell  distinctly  enough,  but  that  is  all. 
He  had  to  count  ten,  and  he  has  counted  it 
K?bt.**  Then  recollecting  that  Mr.  Davies,  by 
^yu^  as  an  informer^  had  been  the  occasion  of 
^  talking  somewhat  too  harshly  to  his  friend 


■*m««.  and,  altlifoatb  It  relatet  to  hli  own  body,  we  dist  lav 
(•niul  IcttOT  Co  Mr.  Cndduhank.  dated  Mav  12.  1787.  now 
■f  JM  Muictmi  oftbe  College  of  Surgeon*,  Mouniejr  wit  :  — 
Mr.  Tbomfoo  Foster,  surgeon.  In  Union  Court,  Broad 
■wruvt.  hM  pronbed  to  open  my  earcasi,  and  lee  what  ii  the 
2*^^  wHh  my  heart,  arteriei,  and  kidneya.  He  i«  gone  to 
;  *r*ich.  and  may  not  return  before  I  am  [dead].  Will  you 
'*  •«  food  a«  tD  let  roe  tend  It  to  you,  or.  If  he  comes,  will 
t « lAe  to  be  preecnt  at  the  disiectloa  ?    Let  me  see  you  to- 

I  am 
as  if  I 


I 


r  'now,  bctweea  eleven  and  one  or  two,  or  any  day. 
'•'vrerrlll.  and  hardly  see  to  scrawl  this,  and  feel  ..  .. . 
tkdUUt  fiveftet]  two  days— the  sooner  the  better.  I  am, 
«>«fb  mknown  to  you,  your  respectful  humble  servant, 
'i»»»tMon  Moumrr.'*  His  body  was  accordingly  ditsected 
1  '■r./ascer.and  preparations  were  deposited  in  the  Museum 

*  ^  Tbous's  Hoepital Wkigbt. 

Vr  reepectaUe  friend,  upon  reading  this  passage,  ob- 

•^«d.  that  be  probably  must  bare  said  not  simply  '■  strong 

«t».  •  but  "  Strang  fiMU  well  arranged."     His  Ix>rdshlp, 

»^i«r,  kaowa  too  well  the  value  of  written  documents  to 

w.ft(«  seuinjr  bis  rerollectioa  agahist  my  notes  Ulien  at 

ucubb.    Bm6on  not  aUmaift  to  Irawme  the  record.   The 


Dr.  Percy,  for  which,  probably,  when  the  first 
ebullition  was  over,  he  felt  some  compunction, 
he  took  an  opportunity  to  give  him  a  hit :  so 
added,  with  a  preparatory  laugh,  "  Why,  Sir, 
Tom  Davies  mi^t  have  written  *■  The  Conduct 
of  the  Allies.*  **  roor  Tom,  being  thus  suddenly 
dragged  into  ludicrous  notice  in  presence  of 
the  Scottish  doctors,  to  whom  he  was  ambitious 
of  appearing  to  advantage,  was  grievously 
mortified.  !Nor  did  his  punishment  rest  here ; 
for  upon  subsequent  occasions,  whenever  he, 
**  statesman  all  over,**^  assumed  a  strutting  im- 
portance, I  used  to  hail  him — "Mc  Author  of 
the  Conduct  of  the  AUies,^ 

When  I  called  upon  Dr.  Johnson  next  morn- 
ing, I  found  him  highly  satisfied  with  his  col- 
loquial prowess  the  preceding  evening.  '*  Well,** 
said  he,  "  we  had  good  talk.*  Bosweix.  "  Yes, 
Sir ;  you  tossed  and  gored  several  persons.** 

The  late  Alexander  Earl  of  Kglintoune% 
who  loved  wit  more  than  wine,  and  men  of 
genius  more  than  sycophants,  had  a  great 
admiration  of  Johnson ;  but,  from  the  remark- 
able elegance  of  his  own  manners,  was,  per- 
haps, too  delicately  sensible  of  the  roughness 
which  sometimes  appeared  in  Johnsons  be- 
haviour. One  evening  about  this  time,  when 
his  lordship  did  me  the  honour  to  sup  at  my 
lodgings  with  Dr.  Robertson  and  several  other 
men  of  literary  distinction,  he  regretted  that 
Johnson  had  not  been  educated  with  more 
refinement,  and  lived  more  in  polished  society. 
"  No,  no,  my  lord,**  said  Signor  Baretti,  "  do 
with  him  what  you  would,  he  would  always 
have  been  a  bear.'*  "True,**  answered  the 
earl,  with  a  smile,  "  but  he  would  have  been  a 
dancing  bear.*' 

To  obviate  all  the  reflections  which  have 
gone  round  the  world  to  Johnson's  prejudice, 
by  applying  to  him  the  epithet  of  a  hear^  let 
me  impress  upon  my  readers  a  just  and  happy 
saying  of  my  friend  Goldsmith,  who  knew  him 
well :  — "  Johnson,  to  be  sure,  has  a  roughness 
in  his  manner;  but  no  man  alive  has  a  more 
tender  heart.  He  has  nothing  of  the  bear  but 
his  skinr  ♦ 


fact,  perhaps,  may  hare  been,  either  that  the  additional  words 
escaped  me  in  the  noise  of  a  numerous  company,  or  that  Dr. 
Johnson,  from  his  impetuosity,  and  eagerness  to  seise  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  lively  retort,  did  not  allow  Dr. 
Douglas  to  finish  his  sentence.  —  Boswbll. 

a  See  the  bard  drawing  of  him  in  GhurchUl's  •*  Rosclad.'* 
JnU,it.  133.  — BoswRLL. 

>  Tenth  earl,  who  was  shot,  in  1769,  by  Mungo  Campbell, 
whose  fowling-piece  Lord  Eglintoune  attempted  to  seise. 
To  this  nobleman  Boswell  was  indebted,  as  he  himself  said, 
for  his  early  introduction  to  the  circle  of  the  great,  the  gay, 
and  the  ingenious.  Boiweli  thus  mentions  himself  in  a  ule 
called  "  The  Cub  at  Newmarket,"  published  In  1768 :  — 

**  Lord  Bellntoune,  who  loves,  you  know, 
A  little  dish  of  whim  or  so. 
By  chance  a  curious  cub  had  got. 
On  Scotia's  mountains  newly  caught."  ~  Graf .  Mag. 
—  Cmoata. 

*  It  was  drolly  said,  in  reference  to  the  pensions  granted  to 
Doctors  Shebbeare  and  Johnson,  that  tiie  King  had  pen- 
sioned a  She-bear  and  a  He-bear CaoKKa. 

o  2 
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[JOHNSON  TO  MR.  BARNARD.^ 

•*  May  as.  1768. 

**  Sim,  — -  It  is  natural  for  a  scholar  to  interest 
himself  in  an  expedition,  undertaken,  like  yours, 
ibr  the  importation  of  literature;  and  therefore, 
though,  having  never  travelled  myself  I  am  very 
little  qualified  to  give  advice  to  a  traveller ;  yet, 
that  I  may  not  seem  inattentive  to  a  design  so 
worthy  of  regard,  I  will  try  whether  the  present 
state  of  my  health  will  sufier  me  to  lay  before  you 
what  observation  or  report  have  suggested  to  me, 
that  may  direct  your  inquiries,  or  facilitate  your 
success.  Things  of  which  the  mere  rarity  makes 
the  value,  and  which  are  prized  at  a  high  rate  by  a 
wantonness  rather  than  by  use,  are  always  passing 
from  poorer  to  richer  countries;  and  therefore, 
though  Germany  and  Italy  were  principally  pro- 
ductive of  typographical  curiosities,  I  do  not  much 
imagine  that  they  are  now  to  be  found  there  in 
great  abundance.  An  eagerness  for  scarce  books 
and  early  editions,  which  prevailed  among  the 
Bnglish  about  half  a  century  ago,  filled  our  shops 
with  all  the  splendour  and  nicety  of  literature ;  and 
when  the  Harleian  Catalogue  was  published,  many 
of  the  books  were  bought  for  the  library  of  the 
King  of  France. 

**  I  believe,  however,  that  by  the  diligence  with 
which  you  have  enlarged  the  library  under  your 
care,  the  present  stock  is  so  nearly  exhausted,  that, 
till  new  purchases  supply  the  booksellers  with  new 
stores,  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  much  more  than 
glean  up  single  books,  as  accident  shall  produce 
them ;  this,  therefore,  it  the  time  for  visiting  the 
continent 

**  What  addition  you  can  hope  to  make  by 
ransacking  other  countries  we  will  now  consider. 
English  literature  you  will  not  seek  in  any  place 
but  in  England.  Classical  learning  is  diffused 
every  where,  and  is  not,  except  by  accident,  more 
copious  in  one  part  of  the  polite  world  than  in 
another.  But  every  country  has  literature  of  its 
own,  which  may  be  best  gathered  in  its  native  soil. 
The  studies  of  the  learned  are  influenced  by  forms 
of  government  and  modes  of  religion  ;  and,  there- 
fore, those  books  are  necessary  and  common  in 
some  places,  which,  where  different  opinions  or  dif- 
ferent manners  prevail,  are  of  little  use,  and  for 
that  reason  rarely  to  be  found. 

"  Thus  in  Italy  you  may  expect  to  meet  with 
canonists  and  scholastic  divines,  in  Germany  with 
writers  on  the  feudal  laws,  and  in  Holland  with 
civilians.  The  schoolmen  and  canonists  must  not 
be  neglected,  for  they  are  useful  to  many  purposes ; 
nor  too  anxiously  sought,  fur  their  influence  among 
us  is  much  lessened  by  the  Reformation.  Of  the 
canonists  at  least  a  few  eminent  writers  may  be 
suflicient.  The  schoolmen  are  of  more  general 
value.  But  the  feudal  and  civil  law  I  cannot  but 
wish  to  see  complete.  The  feudal  constitution  ia 
the  original  of  the  law  of  property,  over  all  the 
civilised  part  of  Europe ;  and  the  civil  law,  as  it 
is  generally  understood  to  include  the  law  of 
nations,  may  be  called  with  great  propriety  a  regal 
study.  Of  these  books,  which  have  been  often 
published,  and  diversified  by  various  modes  of  im- 


t  Mr.,  aftfrvardt  Sir  FrKncit.Bamanl,  wm  Librarian  to 
King  George  HI.    tfe«  anit,  p.  IM.  —  ThU  li  the  letter 


pression,  a  royal  library  should  have  at  least  the 
most  curious  edition,  the  most  splendid,  and  the 
most  useful.     The  most  curious  edition  is  com- 
monly the  first,  and  the  most  useful  may  be  ex- 
pected among  the  last     Thus,  of  Tully's  Offices. 
the  edition  of  Fust  is  the  most  curious,  and  that  of 
Graevius  the  most  useful.     The  most  splendid  the 
eye  will  discern.     With  the  old  printers  you  are 
now  become  well  acquainted ;  if  you  can  find  any 
collection  of  their  productions  to  be  sold,  you  will 
undoubtedly  buy  it ;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  hoped, 
and  you  must  catch  up  single  volumes  where  you 
can  find  them.;     In  every  place  things  often  occur 
where  they  are  least  expected.     I    was  shown   a 
Welsh  grammar  written  in  Welsh,  and  printed  at 
Milan,    I   believe,   before    any  grammar  of  that 
language  had  been  printed  here.     Of  purchasing 
entire  libraries,  I  know  not  whether  the  inooo* 
venience  may  not  overbalance  the  advantage.     Of 
libraries  connected  with  general  views,  one  will 
have  many  books  in  common  with  another.     Wlien 
you  have  bought  two  collections,  you  will  find  that 
you  have  bought  many  books  twice  over,  and  many 
in  each  which  you  have  left  at  home,  and,  there- 
fore, did  not  want ;  and  when  you  have  selected  a 
small  number,  you  will  have  the  rest  to  sell  at  a 
great  loss,  or  to   transport  hither  at  perhaps  a 
greater.     It  will  generally  be  more  commodious  to 
buy  the  few  that  ydh  want  At  a  price  somewhat 
advanced,  than  to  encumber  yourself  with  useless 
books.    But  libraries  collected  for  particular  studies 
will  be  very  valuable  acquisitions.     The  collection 
of  an  eminent  civilian,  feudist,  or  mathematician, 
will  perhaps  have  very  few  superfluities.     Topo- 
graphy or  local  history  prevails  much  in   many 
parts  of  the  continent      I   have  been  told  that 
scarcely   a  village  of  Italy   wants  its    historian. 
These  books  may  be  generally  neglected,  but  some 
will  deserve  attention  by  the  celebrity  of  the  place, 
the  eminence  of  the  authors,  or  the  beauty  of  the 
sculptures.    Sculpture  has  always  been  more  culti- 
vated among  other  nations  than  among  us.     Tlie 
old  art  of  cutting  on  wood,  which  decorated  the 
books  of  ancient  impression,  was  never  carried  here 
to  any  excellence ;  and  the  practice  of  engraving  on 
copper,  which   succeeded,  has  never  been   much 
employed  among  us  in  adorning  books.     The  old 
books  with  wooden  cuts  are  to  be  diligently  sought ; 
the  designs  were  often  made  by  great  masters,  and 
the  prints  are  such  as  cannot  be  made  by  any  arti\t 
now  living.     It  will  be  of  great  use  to  collect  ia 
every  place  maps  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  plans 
of  towns,  buildings,  and  gardens.    By  this  care  you 
will  form  a  more  valuable  body  of  geography  than 
can  otherwise  be  had.     Many  countries  have  been 
very  exactly  surveyed,  but  it  must  not  be  txpectrd 
that  the  exactness  of  actual  mensuration  will  bip 
preserved,  when  the  maps  are  reduced  by  a  con- 
tracted scale,  and    incorporated    into  a   geneiBl 
system. 

**  The  king  of  Sardinia's  Italian  dominions  are 
not  large,  yet  the  maps  made  of  them  in  the  reign 
of  Victor  fill  two  Atlantic  folios.  This  part  ot 
your  design  will  deserve  particular  r^rd,  bccauM^, 
in  this,  your  success  will  always  be  proportioned  to 
your  diligence.     You  are  too  well  acquainted  with 


which,  t  cannot  etieti  why.  Mr.  Baraard  reftiaad  to  BM»«4t 
after  bit  Majesty  had  coaaented  to  iu  produriloo,  ~  Caoaia., 
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literuy  history  Dot  to  know  that  many  hooks 
derire  their  Talue  from  the  reputation  of  the 
prioten.  Of  the  celebrated  printers  you  do  not 
need  to  be  informed,  and  if  you  did,  might  consult 
Bullet,  Jugemens  des  S9avanfl.  The  productions 
of  Aldus  are  enumerated  in  the  Bibliotheca  Graeca, 
so  that  you  may  know  when  you  have  them  all ; 
vhich  is  always  of  use,  as  it  prevents  needless 
warch.  The  great  ornaments  of  a  library,  furnished 
for  magnificence  as  well  as  use,  are  the  first  editions, 
of  which,  therefore,  I  would  not  willingly  neglect 
the  meotioo.  You  know,  sir,  that  the  annals  of 
typography  begin  with  the  Codex,  1457  ;  but  there 
is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  there  are  latent,  in 
obscure  corners,  books  printed  before  it.  The 
secular  feast,  in  memory  of  the  invention  of  printing, 
is  celebrated  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  century ;  if 
thU  tradition,  therefore,  is  right,  the  art  had  in 
1-157  been  already  exercised  nineteen  years. 

*'  There  prevails  among  typographical  antiquaries 
s  vague  opinion,  that  the  Bible  bad  been  printed 
thfM  timet  before  the  edition  of  146S,  which 
Calmet  ealls  *  La  premiere  Edition  bien  averse.' 
One  of  these  editions  has  been  lately  discovered  in 
■  convent,  and  transplanted  into  the  French  king's 
library.  Another  copy  has  likewise  been  found, 
but  I  know  not  whether  of  the  same  impression,  or 
tn.ither.  These  discoveries  are  sufficient  to  raise 
bope  and  instigate  inquiry.  In  the  purchase  of 
ol'l  books,  let  me  recommend  to  you  to  inquire 
w'nh  gre«t  caution,  whether  they  arc  perfect.  In 
the  Srst  edition  the  loss  of  a  leaf  is  not  easily 
observed.  You  remember  how  near  we  both  were 
to  purcb—ing  a  mutilated  Missal  at  a  high  price. 

**  AH  this  perhaps  you  know  already,  and,  there- 
^ire,  my  letter  may  be  of  no  use.  I  am,  however, 
d«urous  to  show  you,  that  I  wish  prosperity  to 
your  undertaking.  One  advice  more  I  will  give, 
of  more  importance  than  all  the  rest,  of  which  I, 
thercfure,  bope  you  will  have  still  less  need.  You 
'^^  going  into  a  part  of  the  world  divided,  as  it  is 
&ud,  between  bigotry  and  atheism:  such  repre* 
wntationa  are  always  hyperbolical,  but  there  is 
certainly  enough  of  both  to  alarm  any  mind  soli- 
ciioas  for  piety  and  truth ;  let  not  the  contempt 
of  superstition  precipitate  you  into  infidelity,  or  the 
b<jtror  of  infidelity  ensnare  you  in  superstition.  — 
I  ktncerely  wish  you  successful  and  happy,  for  I 
tm.  Sir,  tie.,  Sam.  Johkson." 

—  JifS. 

JOHNSON  TO  MISS  PORTER. 

**JuneI8.  1768. 
"  Mr  1.0VV, —  It  giTcs  me  great  pleasure  to  find 
tb^i  you  are  so  well  satisfied  with  what  little  things 


A  4HR>reoeB  Cook  place  in  the  Murrh  of  tbli  jnr  between 

Mr.  Tbrato  and  Sir  Joseph  Mawber,  his  colleague  in  the  re- 

'"•mtatioo  of  Southwark,  when  sir  Joseph  endeavoured  to 

■f  \d  himself  frnm  some  anti-popular  step  he  had  taken,  by 

"V'Ufiing  Mr.  Thrale.  There  is  an  account  of  the  affair  In 
'  •  O^mtlrmmt's  Magazfne  (rol.  xxxix.  p.  163.)  which  seems 
'•  **T^  be«i  written  by  Dr.  Johnson.  The  article  recom- 
'  ••  iuf«  a  recurrence  to  triennial  pHrllaroents.  a  measure  to 
•  iri  JoboMn's  hatred  of  the  Whig  septennial  bill  would 
'  A'.«rtJ}y  Iodine  him  ;  and  as,  for  Mr.  Toralc't  sake,  he  was 

'  <-«L.  by  the  violence  of  the  times,  to  adopt  some  popular 
t  i.f  be  would  probably  adopt  that  of  triennial  parllameiiti. 
—  i  n>cs«. 

)  to  which  place  be  hu  been  succeeded  by  Ernne*  Lang. 
»"^ ,  Ft^.  When  that  truly  religious  gentleman  was  elertpd  to 
xUt  boomry  rrofeMorsklp,  at  the  same  time  tiiat  Edward 


it  has  been  in  my  power  to  send  you.  I  hope  you 
will  always  employ  me  in  any  office  that  can  con- 
duce to  your  convenience.  My  health  is,  I  thank 
God,  much  better ;  but  it  is  yet  very  weak  ;  and 
very  little  things  put  it  into  a  troublesome  state ; 
but  still  I  hope  all  will  be  well.     Pray  for  me. 

**  My  friends  at  Lichfield  must  not  think  that  I 
forget  them.  Neither  Mrs.  Cobb,  nor  Mrs.  Adey, 
nor  Miss  Adey,  nor  Miss  Seward,  nor  Miss  Vise, 
are  to  suppose  that  I  have  lost  all  memory  of  their 
kindness.  Mention  me  to  them  when  you  see  them. 
I  hear  Mr.  Vise  has  been  lately  very  much  in 
danger.     I  hope  he  is  better. 

**  When  you  write  again,  let  me  know  how  you 
go  on,  and  what  company  you  keep,  and  what  you 
do  all  day.  I  love  to  think  on  you,  but  do  not 
know  when  I  shall  see  you.  Pray,  write  very 
often.  I  am,  dearest,  your  humble  servant, 
—  PeartoH  MSS.  •*  Sam.  Johnsom.**] 

In  1769,  80  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  pub- 
lic was  favoured  with  nothing  of  Johnson^s 
composition,  either  for  himself  or  any  of  his 
friends.*  His  **  MedUatioru  **  too  strongly 
prove  that  he  suffered  much  both  in  body  and 
mind ;  yet  was  he  perpetually  striving  against 
evily  and  nobly  endeavouring  to  advance  his 
intellectual  and  devotional  improvement. 
Every  generous  and  grateful  heart  must  feel 
for  tne  distresses  of  so  eminent  a  benefactor  to 
mankind ;  and  now  that  his  unhappiness  is 
certainly  known,  must  respect  that  dignity  of 
character  which  prevented  him  from  complain^ 
ing. 

His  Majesty  having  the  preceding  year 
instituted  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in 
London,  Johnson  had  now  the  honour  of  being 
appointed  Professor  in  Antient  Literature.^ 
In  the  course  of  the  year  he  wrote  some  letters 
to  Mrs.  Thrale,  passed  some  part  of  the 
summer  at  Oxford  and  at  Lichfield,  and  when 
at  Oxford  he  wrote  the  following  letter :  — 

JOHNSON  TO  THOMAS  WARTON. 

**May8l.  1/69. 

**  Dkae  Si  a,  —  Many  years  ago,  when  I  used  to 
read  in  the  library  of  your  College,  I  promised  to 
recompense  the  college  for  that  permission,  by 
adding  to  their  books  a  Baskerville's  Virgil.  I 
have  now  sent  it,  and  desire  you  to  reposit  it  on 
the  shelves  in  my  lutme.' 

**  If  you  will  be  pleased  to  let  me  know  when 
you  have  an  hour  of  leisure,  I  will  drink  tea 
with  you.     I  am  engaged  for  the  afternoon  to* 


Gibbon,  Esq.,  noted  for  introducing  a  kind  of  snpering  Infl. 
delitr  Into  his  hlstort(*»l  writinfrs.  wan  H<H?t(*d  ProfpsBor  In 
Ancient  History,  in  the  rocim  of  Dr.  GoltUmith,  1  obserred 
that  It  brought  to  my  mind. "  Wii  k.pd  Will  Whiston  and  good 
Mr.  Ditton."  — I  am  now  also  {1791]  of  that  admirable  instl- 
tntion,  as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  by  the 
favour  of  the  Academicians,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
soTereign.  —  Bokwell. 

>  It  has  this  inscription  In  a  blank  l(*af :  — '*  Hume  libmm 
D.  D.  Samuel  Juktwm  eo  quotl  kte  toei  tttutth  itUrrdum 
vaearet.**  Of  this  library,  which  is  an  old  Gothic  room,  ho 
was  rery  fond.  On  my  observing  to  him  that  some  of  the 
modem  libraries  of  the  UnlTrrsity  were  more  commodious 
and  pleasant  for  study,  as  being  mere  spacious  and  alrr.  be 
r^pliod,  "  Sir,  if  a  man  has  a  mmd  to  prance,  he  must  study 
at  Christchurch  and  All-Souls."  —  Wakton. 
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[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

'■  We  pund  the  night  it  Connlry  j  but  came 
in  lite  and  vent  out  earljr ;  and  therefore  I  did 
lot  tend  br  my  couiin  Tom*,  but  1  detign  to 
nake  him  wme  lunendi  for  the  omuuaa. 

«  Neit  day  we  came  early  to  Lucy,  vha  wB,  I 
xUfve,  gUd  to  lee  U).  ^le  had  mred  her  best 
gooKberriei  upon  the  tree  for  me;  and  »a  Steele 
lyi,  /  HI  ndthir  too  proad  »r  too  teiit  to  gather 
lem.  I  hare  rambled  a  lery  little  inter  JbmleM 
■Jliimima  iMo.  but  I  am  not  yet  well.  They  hare 
at  dowD  the  tree*  in  George  Lane.  ETclyn.  in 
k  book  of  Fonat  Treei ',  tell*  u  of  wicked  tiMa 
lat  cut  down  tieea,  and  nerer  pro^wred  after- 
wafdA  i  yet  nothing  has  deterred  these  audacioua 
aldermen  IVoin  lioUling  the  Hamadryad  of  George 


Iha>. 


I  left  a  drav 


inthil 


ill-rated  George  Lane  li«  ■bamefully  neglected. 

"  1  am  gtnng  lo^y  or  to-morrow  to  Ashbourne ; 
but  I  em  al  a  loB  how  I  iball  get  back  in  time  to 
London.  Here  are  only  chance  coachci,  bo  that 
there  !■  no  certainty  of  ■  place.  If  I  do  not  come, 
it  not  hinder  your  journey.  I  can  be  but  a  few 
days  behind  you  i  and  I  will  follow  in  the  Bri^t- 
helmitone  coach.     But  1  hope  ut  come." 


JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  ASTON. 

"  BtlgbllifliiiiloiM,  Ancwl  M.  IMS. 
"  Hadah,  —  1  auppoie  you  baTs  reeeiTcd  the 
milt :  the  whole  apparatin  leemed  to  be  perfect, 
eieepi  that  there  i>  wanting  a  little  tin  apout  at  the 
bottom,  and  aome  tiog  or  knob,  on  which  the  bag 
■hat  catches  the  meal  is  to  be  hung.  When  these 
are  added,  1  hope  you  will  be  able  to  grind  your 
own  bread,  and  treat  me  with  a  cake  made  by 
inelC  of  meal  (rota  your  owa  eorii  of  your  own 
grinding. 

*■  I  wBi  glad.  Madam,  to  see  you  so  well,  and 
hope  your  health  will  long  incrcaH,  and  then  ioag 
lioue.       I   am,   Madun,   your  moat   obedient 
'ant,  Sam.  JoHiiaoK.''] 

—  Awfar  MSS. 


rraki  i  awnni  olbera,  bu  bs  ihould  nil  be  waneMIr 
jiElnatHflwd.he  wore  ihp  vonU  Cuaaiot  Boswau.  in  tar^ 

of  him,  1  thiak  In  tli«  Lomiitm  Nagatine^ pablltbeA, 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


BonxD  at  Ou  Jabikt.  — 

Gneral  FOati.  —  Oftwrvdaci  of  Siaidt^.  —  Rbm- 
Mtau  and  JUdhAdiUs.  —  Luce  of  Sinfiilarils/,  — 
Lmdon  Lift.  —  jlritmitiat,  —  Steond  Marriagri 
—  Scolcli  Gankning. —  FaOi.  —  Prior,  —  Gar 
ridi'l  Fwtrg.  —  JIatorf.  —  Wkitfidd.  —  7% 
CoTiiaat.  ~  Good  Bnxdimg.  —  F-U  amd  Fm 
miB.  —  Goldmilk;    Tailor.  —  Tie   Dtnteiad.  - 

DrydtM.  —  Congrtee Sluridan.  —  Un.  Stm 

bgu'i  £uay.  —  Lord  Kama.  —  Bmrhi.  — 
BaBad  of  HardyhtyU.  —  Fear  ijf  Dtatk.  —  Sgtt- 
pattiji  tMM  Diiinn.  —  Foalt.  -  "  ' 
Banth-i  JHdL—    "" 


I  CAME   to  London    in    tlie    aotnmn 
hsTuig  informed  htm  that  I  vu  going 


ud 


mamed  to  ■  few  moDths,  I  wished  to  have  u 
mnch  of  hia  conTcnalion  aa  1  could  before 
engaging  in  s  ttate  of  lile  which  would  pro- 
bablj  keep  me  more  in  Scotland,  and  prevent 
me  seeing  him  »o  oden  as  vheii  I  wa«  a  single 
man  i  but  I  fbund  he  was  at  Brighthelmstone 
with  Mr.  and  Mn.  Thrale.     I  wat  verj  aoiry 
that  I  had  not  his  conipanj  with  me  at  the 
Jubilee,  in  honour  of  Shakspeare,  at  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon,   the    great     poet's     native 
towiL*       Johnson's     coimecttOD    both     with 
^laJupeare   and   Garrick   founded   a  double 
dum  to  his   presence ;    and  it   would   have 
been  highly  gratifying  to  Mr.  Garrick.     Upon 
this  occasion  I  particulaHj  lamented  that  he 
had   not  that   warmth   of  friendship   for   bii 
brilliant  pupil,  which  we  may  suppose  would 
have  had  a  benignant  effect  on  both.     When    i 
almofit  every  man  of  eminence  in  the  literary    ' 
world  was  happy  to  partake  in  this  festival  of    | 
genius,  the  absence  of  Johnson  could  not  but    < 
be   wondered  at   and  r^retted.      The   only    ■ 
trace  of  him  there,  was  in  the  whimsical  adver-    i 
tisement  of  a  haberdasher,  who  sold  Shalunttriini 
ribatidt  of  various  dyes ;  and  bv  way  of  illus-    | 
trating  their  appropriation  to  the  bard,  intro-    | 
duced  a  line  from  tAe  celebrated  Prok^e,  at 
the  opening  of  Dnuy  Lane  theatre :  —  I 

"  Each  chaoga  of  ■taajr-enbiir'd  life  be  dnw."  I 


■L>Jli.^W.     _JI 
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From  Brighthelmstone  Dr.  Johnson  wrote 
me  the  following  letter ;  which  thej  who  may 
think  that  I  ought  to  have  suppressed,  must 
have  less  ardent  feelings  than  X  have  always 
BTowed.* 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

**  Brighthelmstooe,  S«pt.  9. 17G9. 

**  Dkak  &E,  —  Why  do  yon  charge  me  with 

nokindneas?  I  have  omitted  nothing  that  could  do 

jou  good,  or  give  you  pleasure,  unless  it  be  that  I 

have  forborne  to   tell   you   my  opinion  of  your 

'  Account  of  Corsica.'     I  believe  my  opinion,  if 

you  think  wdl  of  my  judgment,  might  have  given 

you  pleasure ;  but  when  it  is  considered  how  much 

vanity  is  excited  by  praise,  I  am  not  sure  that  it 

would  have  done  you  good.     Your  History  is  like 

other  histories,  bwt  your  Journal  is,  in  a  very  high 

degree,  curious  and  delightful.     There  is  between. 

the  history  and  the  journal  that  difference  which 

there  will  always  be  found  between  notions  bor>- 

rowed  from  without,  and  notions  generated  within.. 

Your  history  was  copied  from,  books ;  your  journal 

rose  out  of  your  own  experience  and  observation. 

You  express  images  which  operated  strongly  upon 

jonntH,  and  you  have  impressed  them  with  great 

brcc  upon  your  readers.     I  know  not  whether  I 

could  naiaa  any  narrative  by  which  curiosity   is. 

I   better  eaeiMt  or  better  Ratified. 

**  I  ana  glad  that  you  are  going  to>  be  married  ;- 
and  as  I  wish  you  well  in  things  of  less  impostance, 

'   wiih  yon  well  with  proportionate  ardour  in  this 

■  crirn  of  your  life.  What  I  can  contribute  to  your 
happiness,  I  should  be  very  luiwilling  to  withhold ; 
for  I  have  always  loved  and  valued  you,  and  shall 
kjfe  you  and  value  you  still  more,  as  you  become 

I  more  regular  and  useful;  effects  which  a  happy 
marviaf^  will  hardly  fiul  to  produce. 

**  I  do  not  find  that  I  am  likely  to  come  back 
vny  soon  from  this  place.  I  shall,  perhaps,  stay  a 
fortnight  longer ;  and  a  fortnight  is  a  long  time  to 
a  lover  alMcnt  from  his  mistress.  Would  a  fortnight 
ever  have  an  end  ?  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most 
afleetionate  humble  servant,  Sam.  Johnson.** 


>  b  the  TnOkot  to  ny  Account  of  Corilca,  published  In 
17^.  I  thus  nprea*  nyMlf :  ^ 

**  Hv  who  puhliihc*  a  book,  aftcting  not  to  be  an  author, 
nd  proiSpaaing  an  faidifcrence  for  literary  (krae,  may  posalbly 
nsp^iM  npaa  auoy  people  such  an  klea  of  hii  consequence  as 
it*  viahei  oiay  ha  reeeiVed.  For  ray  part,  I  ihould  be  proud 
u»  be  koowB  as  an  author,  and  I  hare  an  ardent  ambition  for 
b'nary  fluaae;  fiir,  of  all  poMestions,  I  should  imagine 
^•tetwrj  laaDe  to  be  the  aost  valuable.  A  man  who  has  been 
uUr  to  faraish  a  book,  which  has  been  approTed  by  the 
•nrld,  has  established  himself  as  a  re«p««tabie  character  in 
^ftua  society,  without  any  danger  of  harlng  that  character 
^ws>t>e<  by  the  obeerratloo  of  his  weaknesses.  To  preserve 
m  liniibfm  dlgniCy  among  those  who  see  us  eveiy  day,  is 
itaHtj  possible  ;  and  to  aim  at  it,  must  put  us  under  the 
trtun  €€  ptrpeUui  restraint.  The  author  'of  an  approved 
b'iok  any  allow  his  natural  disposition  an  easy  play,  uad  yet 
•T'teise  th»  pride  of  superior  genius,  when  he  considers  that 
^  thoM  who  know  hfan  only  as  au  author,  he  never  ceases 
to  bf  raapULted.  Such  an  author,  when  in  his  hours  of  gloom 
sod  ilsdkiuut,  may  have  tl>e  consolation  to  think,  that  bis 
«ti:tafs  arc,  at  that  very  time,  giving  pleasure  to  numbers ; 
an4  Mich  an  author  may  cherish  the  hope  of  being  remem- 
t>«r«d  after  death;  which  has  been  a  great  object  to  the 
eB(4flrt  Binds  hi  all  ages."—  BoewsLL. 

i  Tattal  PaoU  was  bom  in  1796,  was  appointed  by  his 
»wwmyiMeM  Chief  Magistrate  and  General  in  their  resistance 
t«  ibe  Genoese.  He,  after  an  honourable,  and  for  a  time 
wiwieefel  deCeoee,  was  at  last  overpowered  by  the  French, 
sod  sd«|^  reftife  In  England  In  1769.  where  he  resided, 
*M  the  French  revolution  seeming  to  alTord  an  opportunity 


After  his  return  to  town^  we  met  frequently, 
and  I  continued  the  practice  of  making  notes 
of  his  conversation,  uough  not  with  so  much 
assiduity  as  I  wish  I  had  done.  At  this  time^ 
indeed,  I  had  a  sufficient  excuse  for  not  being 
able  to  appropriate  so  much  time  to  my 
toiimal ;.  for  General  Paoli*,  after  Corsica  had 
been  overpowered  by  the  monarchy  of  France, 
was  now  no  longer  at  the  head  of  his  brave 
countrymen;  but,  having  with  difficulty  es- 
caped from  his  native  i^umd,  had  sought  an 
asyhim  in  Great  Britun ;  and  it  was  my  duty, 
as  well  as  my  pleasure,,  to  attend  much  upon 
him.^  Such  particulars  of  Johnson's  convers- 
ation at  this-  period  as  I  have  committed  to 
writing,  I  shaJi  here  introduce,  without  any 
strict  attention  to  methodical  arrangements 
Sometimes  short  notes  of  different  days  shall 
be  blended  together,,  and  sometimes  a  day  may 
seem  important  enough  to  be  sepacately  distin*^ 
guished. 

He  said,  he  would  not  have  Sunday  kept 
with  rigid  severit;|r  and  gloom,,  but  with  a 
gravity  and  simplicitv  of  behaviour> 

I  told  him  that  David  Hume  had  made  & 
short  collection  of  Scotticisms.  "  I  wonder," 
said  Johnson,  *'  that  he  should  find  them."  ^ 

He  would  not  admit  the  importance  of  the 
question  concerning  the  legauty  of  general 
warrants.  "  Such  a  power,"  he  observed, "  must 
be  vested  in  every  government,  to  answer  par- 
ticular cases  of  necessitv ;  and  there  can  be  no 
just  complaint  but  when  it  is  abused,  for 
which  those  who  administer  government  must 
he  answerable..  It  is  a  matter  of  such  indif- 
ference, a  matter  about  which  the  people  care 
so  very  little,  that  were  a  man  to  be  sent  over 
Britain  to  offer  them  an  exemption  from  it  at 
a  halfpenny  a  piece,  irery  few  would  purchase 
itJ*  This  was  a  specimen  of  that  laxity  of 
talking,  which  I  had  heard  him  fairly  acknow- 
ledge ;  for,  surely,  while  the  power  of  granting 


to  liberate  hit  country  from  the  yoke  of  France,  he  went 
thither,  and  was  a  principal  promoter  of  its  short-lived 
union  to  the  British  Grown.  When  this  was  dissolved,  PboU 
returned  to  England,  and  resided  here  till  his  death  in  1807. 
—  CaoKaB. 

s  91st  Sept..  1769.  General  PaoH  arrived  at  Mr.  Hntchln. 
ion's,  in  Old  Bond  Street.  97th  Sept.  General  Paoli  was 
presented  to  his  Bfi^Mty  at  St.  James's.  —  Ann  Beg.  Mr. 
BoswellTs  Mientaiiotu  attendance  on  General  PaoU,  which 
was  blaaoaed  in  all  the  newspapers,  excited,  at  the  time,  a 
good  deal  of  observation  and  ridicule.—  CaoKsa. 

*  Mrs.  Piosti  taju.  "  He  ridiculed  a  friend  who,  looking 
out  on  Streatham  Common  from  our  windows  one  day, 
lamented  the  enormous  wickedness  of  the  times,  because 
some  birdcatcbers  were  busy  there  one  fine  Sunday  morning. 
**  While  half  the  Christian  world  is  permitted,"  said  he,  "  to 
dance  and  sing,  and  celebrate  Sunday  as  a  day  of  festivity, 
how  comes  your  puritanical  spirit  so  offended  with  frivolous 
and  empty  devlatians  from  exactness  ?  Whoever  loads  life 
with  unnecessary  scruples.  Sir,**  continued  he,  "provokes 
the  attention  of  others  on  his  conduct,  and  incurs  the  censure 
of  singularitywithout  reaping  the  leward  of  superior  virtue.** 
But  though  Dr.  Johnson  may  have  been  induced  by  a  spirit 
of  contradiction  or  tannntience,  to  say  something  of  the  kind 
here  sUted  by  Mrs.  Piossi,  it  is  proper  to  obnerve,  that  he 
was,  both  in  precept  and  practice,  a  flecorous  and  generally 
a  strict,  though  not  a  puritanical,  observer  of  the  Sal>bath. 
>-  Caoaaa. 

>  The  first  edition  of  Hume's  History  of  England  was  ftiU 
of  Scotticiims,  many  of  which  he  corrected  in  subsequent 
editions.  —  M  (LOns. 
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.general  warrants  was  supposed  to  be  legal, 
and  the  apprehension  of  tnem  hun^  over  our 
heads,  we  aid  not  possess  that  security  of  free- 
dom, congenial  to  our  happy  constitution,  and 
which,  by  the  intrepid  exertions  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
has  been  happily  established. 

He  said,  *^The  duration  of  parliament, 
whether  for  seven  years  or  the  life  of  the  king, 
appears  to  me  so  immaterial,  that  I  would  not 
give  half  a  crown  to  turn  the  scale  one  way 
or  the  other.  The  habecui  corpus  is  the  single 
advantage  which  our  government  has  over 
that  of  other  countries."  ^ 

On  the  30th  of  September  we  dined  toj^ether 
at  the  Mitre.  I  attempted  to  argue  for  the 
superior  happiness  of  the  savage  life,  upon  the 
usual  fancLml  topics.  Johnson.  *^  Sir,  there 
can  be  nothing  more  false.  The  savages  have 
no  bodily  advantages  beyond  those  of  civilised 
men.  They  have  not  better  health;  and  as 
to  care  or  mental  uneasiness,  they  are  not 
above  it,  but  below  it,  like  bears.  No,  Sir ; 
you  are  not  to  talk  such  paradox :  let  me  have 
no  more  on*t.  It  cannot  entertain,  far  leas 
can  it  instruct.  Lord  Monboddo,  one  of  your 
Scotch  judges,  talked  a  great  deal  of  such  non- 
sense. I  suffered  him ;  but  I  will  not  suffer 
you,^*  BoswxLL.  "  But,  Sir,  does  not  Rous- 
seau talk  such  nonsense?*'  Johnson.  "•  True, 
Sir ;  but  Rousseau  knows  he  is  talking  non- 
sense, and  laughs  at  the  world  for  staring  at 
him."  BoswELL.  "  How  so,  Sir  ? "  John- 
flON.  "  Why,  Sir,  a  man  who  talks  nonsense  so 
well,  must  Know  that  he  is  talking  nonsense. 
But  I  am  afraid  (chuckling  and  laughing) 
Monboddo  does  not  know  that  he  is  talking 
nonsense."'  Boswbll.  "Is  it  wrong,  then, 
Sir,  to  affect  singularity,  in  order  to  make 
people  stare  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Yes,  if  you  do 
It  by  propagating  error:  and,  indeed,  it  is 
wrong  m  any  way.    There  is  in  human  nature 


1  ThfB  BureW  is  paradox.  See  tmtji,  p.  197.  a  1.,  the  pro* 
liable  motiTe  oif  thtt  opinion  as  to  tiie  duration  of  parliaments : 
but  did  he  reckon  the  power  of  the  Commons  over  the  pub- 
lie  purse  as  nothinit?  and  did  he  calculate  how  Iouk  the 
kabfitt  corjntM  micht  exist,  if  the  freedom  of  the  press  were 
destroyed,  and  the  duration  of  parliaments  unlimited?  — 
CaoKBii. 

s  His  lordship  having  frequently  spoken  in  an  abusive 
manner  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  my  company.  1,  on  one  occasion, 
during  the  lifetime  of  my  illustrious  friend,  could  not  refrain 
from  retaliation,  and  repeated  to  him  this  saying.  He  has 
since  published  I  don't  know  how  many  pages  In  one  of  his 
curious  books,  attempting.  In  much  anger,  but  with  pitiful 
effect,  to  persuade  mankind  that  my  iMiistrli>us  friend  was 
not  the  great  and  good  man  which  they  e»teemed  and  ever 

will  esteem  him  to  be Bnswcix.     ^)ir  James  Mackintosh 

told  Mr.  M<trkland  that  Lord  Monboddo  res<'nted  Boswcll's 
account  of  his  visit  to  Monboddo  {po$t,  sub  Aug.  91.  1773)  aa 
a  breach  of  hospitality,  and  retaliated  on  him  by  saying  that 
"  though  he  knew  hiro  to  be  a  fool,  he  believed  him  to  be  a 
gentleman ;  now  he  knew  that  he  was  not  a  gentleman,  and 
•till  a  fool." — Boswell  maj  have  sometimes  trespassed  on 
the  confidence  of  private  life,  but  never  with  an  ungentle- 
manly  motive  or  feeling ;  and  as  to  his  being  Afitol.  the  readei 
holds' in  his  hand  a  sutlident  answer.—  CaoaaR,  1846. 

3  Mrs.Piozii  says,"  Kew  people  had  a  more  settlr>d  reverence 
for  the  world  than  Dr.  Johnson,  or  were  less  cantivated  by 
Innovations  on  the  long-received  customs  of  common  life. 
We  mK  a  frifod  drWing  six  very  small  nonlea,  and  stopped 
to  admire  iht'm.  '  Why  does  nobody,  said  our  Doctor. 
'  begin  the  fashion  of  driving  tix  spavined  horses,  all 
spavined  of  the  same  le^?  it  would  have  a  michty  pretty 
WTect.  and  produce  the  distinction  of  doing  something  worse 
than  the  common  w;.y.'     Ho  hated  the  way  of  leaving  a 


a  general  inclination  to  make  people  stare ;  and 
every  wise  man  has  himself  to  cure  of  it,  and 
does  cure  himself.  If  you  wish  to  make  people 
stare,  by  doing  better  than  others,  why,  make 
them  stare  till  they  stare  their  eyes  out.  But 
consider  how  easy  it  is  to  make  people  stare, 
by  being  absurd.  I  may  do  it  by  going  into 
a  drawing-room  without  my  shoes.  You  re- 
member the  gentleman  in  the  '  Spectator,* 
[No.  576.]  who  had  a  commission  of  lunacy 
taken  out  against  him  for  his  extreme  singu- 
larity, such  as  never  wearing  a  wig,  but  a 
night-cap.  Now,  Sir,  abstractedly,  the  night- 
cap was  best :  but,  relatively,  the  advantage 
was  over-balanced  by  making  the  boys  run 
after  him."  ^ 

Talking  of  a  London  life,  he  said,  "The 
happiness  of  London  is  not  to  be  conceived 
but  by  those  who  have  been  in  it.  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  there  is  more  learning  and  science 
within  the  circumference  of  ten  miles  irom 
where  we  now  sit,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.**  Boswbix.  "The  only  disadvan- 
tage is  the  great  distance  at  which  people  live 
from  one  another.**  Johssok.  "Yea,  Sir; 
but  that  is  occasioned  by  the  largeness  of  it, 
which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  other  advantages.** 
BoswEix.  "  Sometimes  I  have  been  in  the 
humour  of  wishing  to  retire  to  a  desert," 
JoHifsoN.  "  Sir,  you  have  desert  enough  in 
Scotland.** 

Although  I  had  promised  myself  a  great 
deal  of  instructive  conversation  with  him  on 
the  conduct  of  the  married  state,  of  which  I 
had  then  a  near  prospect,  he  did  not  say  much 
upon  that  topic.  aIt.  Seward  ^  heard  him 
once  say,  that  "  a  man  has  a  very  bad  chance 
for  happiness  in  that  state,  unless  he  marries  a 
woman  of  very  strong  and  fixed  principles  of 
religion.**  He  maintained  to  me,  contrary  to 
the  common  notion,  that  a  woman  would  not 


company  without  taking  notice  to  the  lady  of  the  boose  that 
he  was  going ;  and  did  not  much  like  any  of  the  contrivancea 
by  which  ease  has  been  lately  Introduced  into  society  Instead 
of  ceremony,  which  had  more  of  his  approbation.  Cards, 
dress,  and  dancing,  however,  all  found  their  advocates  in  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  tncukated,  upon  principle,  the  ctiltlvacion  of 
those  arts,  which  many  a  moralist  thinks  himself  boynd  to 
reject,  and  many  a  Christian  holds  unfit  to  be  practised.    *  No 

Eerson.'  said  he,  one  day,  *  goes  under -dressKl  till  be  thinks 
imtelf  of  consequence  enough  to  forbear  carrying  tbe  badire 
of  his  rank  upon  his  back.'  And.  In  answer  to  the  arma- 
ments urged  by  Puritans.  Qoakers,  ftc.  against  showy  de- 
corations of  the  human  figure.  I  once  heard  blm  esrustm. 
*  Oh.  let  us  not  be  found,  when  our  Maater  callt  us,  rtpfing 
the  lace  oif  our  waistcoats,  but  the  spirit  of  rontcntioo  f«-oai 
our  souls  and  tongues  1  I«et  us  all  conform  In  oatwardctia. 
toms,  which  are  or  no  consequence,  to  the  manners  of  tboee 
whom  we  live  among,  and  despise  such  paltry  distmrticoM. 
Alas  !  Sir,*  continued  he, '  a  man  who  cannot  get  to  ha»v«« 
In  a  green  coat,  will  not  And  his  way  thltber  tbe  aoosMr  in 
a  grey  one.*  "—  CaoKsa. 

4  William  Seward.  K»q.  F.R.R..  editor  of  "  Anecdotes  of 
some  Distingulvhed  Persons.  Ac."  in  four  volumea,  Sro.,  wrii 
known  to  a  numerous  and  valuable  acoualnianee  tor  his 
literature,  love  of  the  fine  arts,  and  social  virtoaa.  1  am 
Indebted  to  him  for  s<*veral  communiratioos  ctmtm  nlng 
Johnson. —  DmwBLL.  Mr.  Seward  was  bom  in  London  in 
1747.  the  son  of  a  wealthy  brewer,  partner  In  tbe  boos#  of 
Calvert  and  Seward.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charter  Hmit* 
and  at  Oxford,  and  died.  April  M.  1799. '— MaLoni.  |te«»lra 
the"  Anecdotes," he  published  '*  Blographiana,'* and  "  Lar> 
rary  Mitcellanlcs.**  tic  must  not  he  confounded  with  the 
Kuirerend  Mr.  SewarU,  the  Canon  of  LlchfieM.  —  Cnoaaa 
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be  the  worse  wife  for  being  learned ;  in  which, 
I  (rom  all  that  I  have  observed  of  Artemisias  \  I 
biimbljr  differed  from  him.  That  a  woman 
should  be  sensible  and  well  informed,  I  allow 
Ui  be  a  great  advantage ;  and  think  that  Sir 
Thomw  Overburj,  in  his  rude  versification, 
hss  Terv  judiciously  pointed  out  that  d^ee 
of  intelligence  which  is  to  be  desired  in  a 
female  companion :  — 

**  Give  m^  next  good,  an  understanding  wife. 
By  nature  write,  not  teamed  by  much  art ; 

Some  knowledge  on  ber  side  wiil  all  my  life 
More  scope  of  conversation  impart ; 

Besides,  her  inbome  virtue  fortifie ; 

Tbej  ire  moat  firmly  good,  who  best  know  why."' 

When  I  censured  a  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
qa&mtaDce  for  marrying  a  second  time,  as  it 
showed  a  disregard  of  his  first  wife,  he  Sfud, 
"*  Not  at  all.  Sir.  On  the  contrary,  were  he 
not  to  marry  again,  it  might  be  concluded  that 
lu5  first  wife  h^  ^iven  him  a  disgust  to  mar- 
riage ;  but  by  takmg  a  second  wife  he  pays  the 

,  hi^'best  compliment  to  the  first,  by  showing 

'  that  she  made  him  so  happy  as  a  married  man, 
t^t  he  wishes  to  be  so  a  second  time.**  So 
i'-LTenious  a  turn  did  he  give  to  this  delicate 
■jl(r^tion.  And  yet,  on  another  occasion,  he 
o^nai  that  he  once  had  almost  asked  a  pro- 
nil'^  of  Mrs.  Johnson    that   she  would  not 

I  lurry  again,  but  had  checked  himself.  Indeed 
1  cannot  help  thinking,  that  in  his  case  the 
rc«{ue$t  would  have  b^n  unreasonable ;  for  if 
Mr%  Johnson  forgot,  or  thought  it  no  injury 
t '  the  memory  of  her  first  love  —  the  husband 

I  'f  her  youth  and  the  father  of  her  children  — 
It  make  a  second  marriage,  why  should  she  be 
f'r>'«  luded  from  a  third,  should  she  be  so  in- 
''>iie<i?  In  Johnson's  persevering  fond  ap- 
;.r«»priation  of  his  Tetty,  even  after  her  de- 
*  ^^,  he  seems  totally  to  have  overlooked  the 
P'-ior  claim  of  the  honest  Birmingham  trader.^ 
1  pnfjiome  that  her  having  been  married  before 
'  '^l  at  times,  given  him  some  uneasiness ;  for 
1  r*-member  his  observing  upon  the  marriage 
'f  f)n«;  of  our  common  friends,  "  lie  has  done 
•^^t'ry  foolish  thing.  Sir;  he  has  married  a 
''•low,  when  he  might  have  had  a  maid." 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams.  I  had 
I-t  rear  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs.  Thrale  at 
l)r.  Johnson^s  one  morning,  and  had  conversa- 
*'  n  enough  with  her  to  admire  her  talents; 
- )  i  to  show  her  that  I  was  as  Johnsonian  as 
''*  '-^f.  Dr.  Johnson  had  probably  been  kind 
■ '  >n?h  to  speak  well  of  me,  for  this  evening 
•^  'lelivcred  me  a  very  polite  card  from 
•'•r.  Tlirale  and  her,  inviting  me  to  Streat- 


"Though  Artemigia  Ulkf,  by  fits, 
or  councils,  cU*sict,  fatbert.  wits ; 

Kewd»  Ualbranche.  Boyle,  and  Locke : 
Tct  la  Mmie  things  methinks  she  fails  ; 
Twcr^  wdl  if  she  woald  pare  her  iiiuls, 
ADd  wear  a  cleaner  imock."  —  Pope. 


*v  meant  for  Lady  M.  W.  MonUgo.  —  Ciokib. 
A  WMe,-  a  poeoa,  iGI4._Bo«wELL. 


On  the  6th  of  October  I  complied  with  this 
obliging  invitation ;  and  found,  at  an  elegant 
villa,  six  miles  from  town,  every  circumstance 
that  can  make  society  pleasing.  Johnson, 
though  quite  at  home,  was  yet  looked  up  to 
with  an  awe,  tempered  by  afiTection,  and 
seemed  to  be  equally  the  care  of  his  host  and 
hostess.    I  rejoiced  at  seeing  him  so  happy. 

He  played  off  his  wit  agamst  Scotland  with 
a  good-humoured  pleasantry,  which  gave  me, 
though  no  bigot  to  national  prejudices,  an  op- 
portunity for  a  little  contest  with  him.  I 
naving  said  that  England  was  obliged  to  us  for 
gardeners,  almost  all  their  good  mdencrs 
bein^  Scotchmen:  —  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir, 
that  IS  because  gardening  is  much  more  neces- 
sary amongst  you  than  with  us,  which  makes 
so  many  of  your  people  learn  it.    It  is  all 

gardening  with  you.  Things  which  grow  wild 
ere,  must  be  cultivated  with  sreat  care  in 
Scotland.  Fray  now  (throwing  nimself  back 
in  his  chair,  and  laughing),  are  you  ever  able 
to  bring  the  sloe  to  perfection  ?  ** 

I  boasted  that  we  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  to  abolish  the  unhospitable,  trouble- 
some, and  ungracious  custom  of  giving  vails  to 
servants.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  sibolished  vails, 
because  you  were  too  poor  to  be  able  to  give 
them.** 

Mrs.  Thrale  disputed  with  him  on  the  merit 
of  Prior.  He  attacked  him  powerfully ;  said 
he  wrote  of  love  like  a  man  who  had  never  felt 
it ;  his  love  verses  were  college  verses :  and  he 
repeated  the  song,  "  Alexis  shunn*d  his  fellow 
swuns,*'&c.  in  so  ludicrous  a  manner,  as  to  make 
us  all  wonder  how  any  one  could  have  been 
pleased  with  such  fantastical  stuff.  Mrs.  Thrale 
stood  to  her  gun  with  great  courage,  in  defence 
of  amorous  ditties,  which  Johnson  despised,  till 
he  at  last  silenced  her  by  saying,  "  My  dear 
lady,  talk  no  more  of  this.  Nonsense  can  be 
defended  but  by  nonsense.  **  * 

Mrs.  Thrale  then  praised  Garrick*s  talents 
for  light  gay  poetry ;  and,  as  a  specimen, 
repeated  his  song  in  "  Florizel  and  rerdita," 
and  dwelt  with  peculiar  pleasure  on  this 
line ;  — 

'*  I*d  smile  with  the  simple,  and  feed  with  the 
poor.'* 

Johnson.  "Nay,  my  dear  lady,  this  will 
never  do.  Poor  David  !  Smile  with  the  simple  I 
—  what  folly  is  that  ?  And  who  would  feed 
with  the  poor  that  can  help  it?  No,  no ;  let  me 
smile  with  the  wise,  and  feed  with  the  rich.**  I 
repeated  this  sally  to  Garrick,  and  wondered  to 
find  his  sensibility  as  a  writer  not  a  little  irri- 


3  Yet  his  inqiiisitire  mind  might  have  been  struck  by  hit 
friend  Turn  Hervev's  startling  application  of  the  scriptural 
question  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  reiative  to  ttie  lady  who 
was  the  ciiu«e  of  their  contention :  —  "  /»  hraven,  whose  wife 
shall  she  bet"  Luke  xx.  33.  See  ante,  p.  183.  n.  4.— Ckokbk. 

<  See  post^  Sept.  S3. 1777,  hla  strange  defence  of  Prior*! 
delicacy —  Crokkr. 
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tated  bj  it.  To  soothe  him,  I  observed,  that 
Johnson  spared  none  of  us ;  and  I  quoted  the 
passage  in  Horace,  in  which  he  compares  one 
who  attacks  his  friends  for  the  sake  of  a  laugh 
to  a  pushing  ox,  that  is  marked  by  a  bunch  of 
haj  put  upon  his  horns :  famtm  habet  in  cormc." 
"  Ay,"  said  Garrick,  Tehemently,  ^  he  has  a 
whole  mow  of  it.** 

Talking  of  history,  Johnson  said,  ^  We  maj 
know  historical  facts  to  be  true,  as  we  may 
know  facts  in  common  life  to  be  true.  Motives 
are  generally  unknown.^  We  cannot  trust  to 
the  characters  we  find  in  history,  unless  when 
they  are  drawn  by  those  who  knew  the  persons ; 
as  those,  for  instance,  by  Sallust  and  oy  Lord 
Clarendon.** 

He  would  not  allow  much  merit  to  Whit- 
field*s  oratory.  ^  His  popularity,  Sir,**  said  he, 
^is  chiefly  owing  to  tne  peculiarity  of  his 
manner.  He  would  be  followed  by  crowds 
were  he  to  wear  a  night-cap  in  the  pulpit,  or 
were  he  to  preach  from  a  tree.** 

I  know  not  from  what  spirit  of  contradiction 
he  burst  out  into  a  violent  declamation  against 
the  Corsicana,  of  whose  heroism  I  talked  in 
high  terms.  "•  Sir,**  said  he,  **  what  is  all  this 
rout  about  the  Gorsicans  ?  They  have  been  at 
war  with  the  Genoese  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  and  have  never  yet  taken  their  fortified 
towns.  They  might  have  battered  down  their 
walls,  and  r^uced  them  to  powder  in  twenty 
years.  They  might  have  pulled  the  walls  in 
pieces,  and  cracked  the  stones  with  their  teeth 
m  twenty  years.**  It  was  in  vain  to  argue 
with  him  upon  the  want  of  artillery :  he  was 
not  to  b^  resisted  for  the  moment. 

On  the  evening  of  October  10. 1  presented 
Dr.  Johnson  to  General  Paoli.  I  had  greatly 
wished  that  two  men,  for  whom  I  had  the 
highest  esteem,  should  meet.'  They  met 
with  a  manly  ease,  mutually  conscious  of  their 
own  abilities,  and  of  the  abilities  of  each  other. 
The  General  spoke  Italian,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
English,  and  understood  one  another  very 
weU,  with  a  little  aid  of  interpretation  from 
me,  in  which  I  compared  myselt  to  an  isthmus 
which  joins  two  great  continents.  Upon 
Johnson*s  approach,  the  General  said,  '*  From 
what  I  have  read  of  your  works,  Sir,  and  from 
what  Mr.  Boswell  has  told  me  of  you,  I  have 
long  held  you  in  great  veneration.**  The 
General  talked  of  languages  being  formed  on 
the  particular  notions  and  manners  of  a  people, 
without  knowing  which,  we  cannot  know  the 


1  Thlf  wu  what  old  Sir  Robert  Walpole  probably  meant, 
when  his  ton  Horacei,  wiihlog  to  amiue  him  one  evening, 
after  bit  fall,  oflbred  to  read  him  lome  historical  work.  "  Any 
thing,"  said  the  old  sUtesman.  **  but  historjr— that  mnut  be 
false.**  Mr.  Gibbon  lays,  "  Malbeureux  sort  de  l*histoire  I 
I^s  spectateurs  sont  trop  pen  instruits,  et  les  acteun  trop 
int^rrtses,  pour  que  nous  puissions  compter  sur  les  r^ils 
des  uns  ou  des  autres  I  "  iHuc.  Work*,  toI.  ir.  p.4ia)  — 
CaoKift. 

>  Boswell.  In  his  '*  Joamey  to  Corsica,*'  published  In  1768, 

{>.  83&.  had  anticipated  thii  meeting,  with  apparent  satit- 
action :  — **  What  an  idea,"  he  observes.  **  may  we  not  form 
of  an  intenriew  between  such  a  scholar  and  philosopher  as 


language.  We  may  know  the  direct  sienifica* 
tion  of  single  words ;  but  by  these  no  oeauty 
of  expression,  no  sally  of  eenius,  no  wit  is  con* 
veyed  to  the  mind.  All  this  must  be  by 
allusion  to  other  ideas.  *^  Sir,**  said  Johnson, 
'<  you  talk  of  language,  as  if  you  had  never 
done  any  thing  else  out  study  it,  instead  of 
governing  a  nation.**  The  General  said, 
**  Q^tto  e  un  troppo  gran  compUmaUo ;  **  this 
is  too  great  a  compliment.  Johnson  answered, 
"  I  should  have  thought  so,  Sir,  if  I  had  not 
heard  you  talk.*^'  The  General  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  spirit  of  infidelihr  which 
was  so  prevalent.  Jomisoif.  **Sir,  this 
gloom  of  mfidelity,  I  hope,  is  only  a  transient 
cloud  passing  through  the  hemispnere  \  which 
will  soon  be  dissipated,  and  the  sun  break  forth 
with  his  usual  splendour.**  '*  Tou  think  then,** 
said  the  General,  ^  that  they  will  change  their 

grinciples  like  their  dothes.*  Johhsoit.  ^  Why, 
ir,  if  they  bestow  no  more  thought  on  prin- 
ciples than  on  dress,  it  must  to  so.**  The 
General  said,  that  '*  a  great  part  of  the  fashion* 
able  infidelity  was  owing  to  a  denre  of  showing 
courage.  Men  who  have  no  opportunities  of 
showing  it  as  to  things  in  this  life,  take  death 
and  futurity  as  objects  on  which  to  display  it.** 
Johnson.  ^  That  is  mighty  foolish  affectation. 
Fear  is  one  of  the  passions  of  human  nature, 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  divest  it.  You 
remember  that  the  Emperor  Charles  V,,  when 
he  read  upon  the  tomb-stone  of  a  Spani^^h 
nobleman,  'Here  lies  one  who  never  knew 
fear,*  wittily  said,  *■  Then  he  never  snuffed  a 
candle  with  his  fingers.*  ** 

He  talked  a  few  words  of  French  to  the 
General;  but  finding  he  did  not  do  it  with 
facility,  he  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
wrote  the  following  note :  — 

*<  «ras  ht  datu  la  gfogrofhie  d»  Lwau  de  Lmda  «» 
Pater-noater  Serit  dant  une  km^ve  tota-d-Jkit  differemU 
de  VIUditHM,  et  de  toutn  amine  UeqmeBet  m  deripcMt 
du  Latin,  Vauteur  TappeiDe  linguaa  ConicsK 
nisticam :  die  a  peut-Are  paeei,  peu  et  peu ;  murU 
eUe  a  eeiiainement  privalwe  autre  fait  doju  k$  mom* 
tagnee  et  dans  la  can^Mgnc  Le  mime  amiemr  dit  la 
mime  ehote  en  parlant  de  Sardaigne  ;  qu^il  p  o  dmr 
languee  done  Vide,  une  dee  vUlea,  Vamtrt  de  la  cam- 
pagne. 

The  Greneral  immediately  informed  him,  that 
the  lingva  rustica  was  only  in  Sardinia.^ 

Dr.  Johnson  went  home  with  me,  and  drank 
tea  till  late  in  the  night    He  said,  "^  General 


Mr.  Johnson  and  such  a  legislator  and  general  m  Faoli !  "  ~ 

BIairlanu. 
>  See  anii^  p.ISft.,  the  conpUaBent  of  King  George  cb* 

Third  to  himsHf.  _  CnoKBB. 
4  I  suppose  Johnson  said  atmoepkere.'^CtuM.uu 
*  Bishop  KIrington  sucKestcd  wheCber  it  was  not  Masibi* 

that  a  militarr  colony  of  Jews,  transported  Into  SanHaia  in 

the  time  of  Tiberius,  majr  have  left  lome  tracea  of  thcar  la»- 

5uage  there?    Tac.  An.  1.  2.  c.  M.    Suet.  Vlt.  Tifc.  c  Vi. 
oseph.  1.  IR.  r.  3.  —  Crorir.    Sardinia  had  been,  many 
earlier,  colonised  bf  Carthage,  wboae  laaguag*  vaa 
akin  to  the  Hebrew.  >-  Locrmart. 
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Paoli  had  the  loftiest  port  of  any  man  he  had 
e?er  seen.***  He  denied  that  militair  men 
were  always  the  best  bred  men.  "rerfect 
iTiod  breedmg,  he  obflerved,  consists  in  having 
DO  particokr  mark  of  any  profession,  but  a 
;n*nenl  el^aaoe  of  manners ;  whereas,  in  a 
militarj  man,  jou  can  commonly  distinguish 
the  brmd  of  a  soldier,  Thamme  d^ipke^  * 

Dr.  Johnson  shunned  to-night  any  discussion 
of  the  perplexed  question  of  fate  and  free-will, 
which  I  attemptea  to  agitate :  **  Sir,**  said  he, 
""we  ham  our  will  is  free,  and  there *s  an  end 
on't. 

He  honoured  me  with  his  company  at  dinner 
on  the  16th  of  October,  at  my  lodgings  in  Old 
BoDd  Street,  with  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds, 
Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Bickerstaff^  and  Mr.  Thomas  Davies. 
Garrick  played  round  him  with  a  fond  vivacity, 
taking  hold  of  the  breast^s  of  his  coat,  and, 
I'Kiking  up  in  bis  face  with  a  lively  archness, 
complimented  him  on  the  good  health  which 
he  seemed  then  to  enjoy ;  while  the  sage, 
shaking  his  head,  beheld  him  with  a  gentle 
(-ompl^ncy.  One  of  the  company  not  being 
(time  at  the  appointed  hour,  1  proposed,  as 
u.«ual,  upon  suui  occasions,  to  order  dinner  to 
\^.  served ;  adding,  **  Ought  six  people  to  be 
kept  waiting  for  one?  "Why,  yes,"  an- 
swered Johnson,  with  a  delicate  humanity,  "  if 
the  one  will  sufier  more  by  your  sitting  down, 
than  the  six  will  do  by  waiting.**  Goldsmith,  to 
'tjvert  the  tedious  minutes,  strutted  about, 
br^piing  of  his  dress,  and  I  believe  was  se- 
noQjlj  vain  of  it,  for  his  mind  was  wonderfully 
prone  to  such  impressions.  "  Come,  come,  * 
*4i(i  Garrick,  ^  talk  no  more  of  that.  You  are, 
[>-rbaps,  the  worst — eh,  eh!*' — Goldsmith 
WIS  «^9gerly  attempting  to  interrupt  him,  when 
OarricK  went  on,  laughing  ironically,  "  Nay, 
V>u  will  always  look  lOce  a  gentleman ;  but  I 
I'm  talkiniF  of  being  well  or  ifi  dreiC  '*  Well, 
ii't  me  teU  you,**  said  Goldsmith,  *'  when  my 


'  W>i«n  I  nw  him  Mmie  thirty  jean  l>t«r,  he  appeared 

•  'fhtlr  erer  the  middle  site,  of  a  quiec  and  gentleman-like 

•  r  and  BMnaen  i  and  the  meet  peculiar  feature  that  I  re- 
'**'!}«>.  va*  %  lonf  broad  chto,  which  gava  aa  air  of 
r  .Tiij  to  hit  eounteoaoce.  ^Ceokik,  1846.; 

*  It  was,  iohnion  aald  to  Mrs.  Plosii,  the  etience  of  a 
.'-it'cmaa't  character  to  bear  the  viiible  mark  of  no  pro- 
'•*•"»  vheterer.  ~~  Caoaim. 

'  iuar  Biekeratair,  a  native  of  Ireland,  the'authorof  "  LoTe 
-I  a  Villue.**  "Lionel  and  CtariiM,"  the  *'  Spoiled  Child,*' 

•  "i  tner^  other  thaatrlcal  piece*  ofoontiderable  merit  and 
rtisued  popuUrily.    Thit  unhappy  man  waa  obliged  to 

''  th«>  eeuniry,  on  •oapldon  of  a  capital  crime,  on  which 

'  -*Meo  Mra.  PloBSi  relate*,  that  **  when  Mr.  BickervUiTs 

'M  coaiimd  the  report  of  hit  guilt,  and  Mr.  Thrale  tald, 

■)  Huver  to  iohnton't  attonithment,  that  he  had  long  been 

•  •uipMted  man,  *  By  tbote  who  look  dote  to  the  ground 
^'*^  •III  ha  teen.  Sir,*  waa  the  lofty  reply:  *  I  hope  I  tee 
"'•Bfi  from  a  greater  distance.'  "—  Caoaaa. 

*  u  it  due  lo  Boawell't  character  for  minute  accuracy  to 
•*<•  (hat  Mr.  Prior  haa  foimd  the  Uilor't  bill  for  this  cele- 
^f^fA  smt.  dated  the  Tary  tame  day  on  which  Goldtmith 
•rni^d  it  at  Boeweir*. 

.*  m»,  Oct.  16.  Mr.  Oliver  Goldtmith,  Dr.  to  William  Fflby. 
i^aukiof  a  hatf-dreta  ault  of  ratteen  lined 

.   vllksatht £\'k    IS     0 

its  pair  orWoMMcolMiretfbreechet    -       -         146" 
Hfei4Q6UtmUh.  li.  281.  —  CaoKia,  1846. 

^  V'-tangtoa  informed  me  that  he  once  related  to  Johnson 
"«  the  auihoriiy  of  Spence)  that  Pope  himself  admired 


tailor  brought  home  my  bloom-coloured  coat, 
he  said,  ^  Sir,  I  have  a  favour  to  beg  of  you. 
When  any  body  asks  you  who  made  your 
clothes,  be  pleased  to  mention  John  Filby,  at 
the  Harrow,  in  Water  Lane.'"  Johhsow. 
"Why,  Sir,  that  was  because  he  knew  the 
strange  colour  would  attract  crowds  to  gaze  at 
it,  and  thus  they  might  hear  of  him,  and  see 
how  well  he  could  make  a  coat  even  of  so 
absurd  a  colour."* 

After  dinner  otir  conversation  first  turned 
upon  Pope.  Johnson  said,  his  characters  of 
men  were  admirably  drawn,  those  of  women 
not  so  well.  He  repeated  to  us,  in  his  forcible, 
melodious  manner,  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
Dundad.^  While  he  was  talking  loudly  in 
praise  of  those  lines,  one  of  the  company  ven- 
tured to  say,  •'  Too  fine  for  such  a  poem :  — 
a  poem  on  what?"  Johnson  (with  a  dis- 
dainful look),  "  Why,  on  dunces.  It  was  worth 
while  being  a  dunce  then.  Ah,  Sir,  hadst  thou 
lived  in  those  days  1  ^  It  is  not  worth  while 
being  a  dunce  now,  when  there  are  no  wits." 
Bickerstaff  observed,  as  a  peculiar  circum- 
stance, that  Pope's  fame  was  higher  when  he 
was  alive  than  it  was  then.  Johnson  said,  his 
Pastorals  were  poor  things,  though  the  versifi- 
cation was  fine.  He  told  us,  with  high  satis- 
faction, the  anecdote  of  Pope's  inquinng  who 
was  the  author  of  his  **  London,"  and  saying, 
he  will  soon  be  diterrS,  He  observed,  that  m 
Dryden's  poetry  there  were  passages  drawn 
from  a  profundity  which  Pope  could  never 
reach.  He  repeated  some  fine  lines  on  love, 
by  the  former,  which  I  have  now  forgotten '', 
and  save  great  applause  to  the  character  of 
Zimn.^  Goldsmith  said,  that  Pope's  character 
of  Addison  showed  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart.  Johnson  said,  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  temple,  in  "  The  Mourning  Bride,  * 
was  the  finest  poetical  passage  he  had  ever 
read ;  he  recollected  none  in  Snakspeare  equal 
to  it. — "  But,"  said  Garrick,  all  alarmed  for 


those  lines  so  much,  that  when  he  repeated  them  his  Toice 
faltered :  **  And  well  it  might.  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  **  for  they 
are  noble  lluet.**  —  J.  Boswell,  jun. 

*  What  a  livelj  idea  of  the  tyranny  of  Johnson's  couTer- 
tation  does  the  word  ventured  give  I  Boswell  was  himself  the 
object  of  this  sarcasm.  "  Boswell  lamented  that  he  had 
not  lived  in  the  Augustan  age  of  England,  when  Pope  and 
others  flourished.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  thought  that  Boswell 
had  no  right  to  complain,  as  it  were  better  to  be  alive  than 
dead.  Johnson  said,  *  No,  Sir,  Boswell  is  in  the  right ;  ns, 
perhaps,  he  has  lost  the  opportunity  of  having  his  name 
imroorulised  in  the  Dunclad."  Korthcote^  Life  qfJokruon.  — 
CaoKiK. 

7  Probably  that  from  the  Fablet  which  Johnson  quotes  in 
the  L{fe  qf  bryden  ;  — 

**  Love  various  minds  does  varioutly  intplre: 
It  stirs  In  gentle  bosoms  gentle  fire. 
Like  that  of  incense  on  the  altar  laid ; 
But  raging  flames  tempestuous  souls  invade,"  ftc. 

though  ft  is  by  no  meant  the  most  beautlAU  that  might  be 
selected."  —  CaoKca. 

H  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  In**  Absalom  and  Achltophel.*' 
_  Crokbb. 

9   ••  How  reverend  Is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 

Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads. 
To  benr  aloft  its  arch'd  and  pond'roiis  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  stedfast  and  unmoveable. 
Looking  iranqulllity  !  —  It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  achtag  sight."    Act  11.  sc.  I. 
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"  the  Grod  of  his  idolatxy,"  "  we  know  not  the 
extent  and  varietj  of  his  powers.  We  are  to 
suppose  there  are  such  passages  in  his  works. 
Sh Aspeare  must  not  suner  from  the  badness 
of  our  memories."  Johnson,  diverted  by  this 
enthusiastic  jealousy,  went  on  with  great 
ardour:  "No,  Sir;  Congreve  has  nature" 
(smiling  on  the  tragic  eagerness  of  Garrick)  ; 
but  composing  himself,  he  added,  **  Sir,  this  is 
not  comparing  Congreve  on  the  whole  with 
Shakspeare  on  the  whole ;  but  only  maintain- 
ing that  Congreve  has  one  finer  passage  than 
any  that  can  be  found  in  Shakspeare.  Sir,  a 
man  may  have  no  more  than  ten  guineas  in 
the  world,  but  he  may  have  those  ten  guineas 
in  one  piece ;  and  so  may  have  a  finer  piece 
than  a  man  who  has  ten  thousand  pounds  :  but 
then  he  has  only  one  ten-guinea  piece. -^  What 
I  mean  is,  that  you  can  show  me  no  passage 
where  there  is  simply  a  description  of  material 
objects,  without  any  intermixture  of  moral 
notions  >,  which  produces  such  an  effect." 
Mr.  Muiphy  mentioned  Shakspeare*s  descrip- 
tion of  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court ;  but  it  was  observed  it  had  men  in  it. 
Mr.  Davies  suggested  the  speech  of  Juliet,  in 
which  she  figures  herself  awaking  in  the  tomb 
of  her  ancestors.  Some  one  mentioned  the 
description  of  Dover  Cliff.  Johnson.  "  No, 
Sir;  it  should  be  all  precipice, — all  vacuum. 
The  crows  impede  your  fall.  The  diminished 
appearance  of  the  boats,  and  other  circum- 
stances, are  all  very  good  description ;  but  do 
not  impress  the  mind  at  once  witn  the  horrible 
idea  ot  immense  height.  The  impression  is 
divided  ;  you  pass  on  by  computation  from  one 
stage  of  the  tremendous  space  to  another. 
Hi^  the  girl  in  ^  The  Mourning  Bride  *  said 
she  could  not  cast  her  shoe  to  the  top  of  one 
of  the  pillars  in  the  temple,  it  would  not  have 
aided  tne  idea,  but  weakened  it."  ^ 

Talking  of  a  barrister  who  had  a  bad  utter- 
ance, some  one  (to  rouse  Johnson)  wickedly 
said,  that  he  was  unfortunate  in  not  having 


*  In  Congrere't  description  there  tceins  to  be  a»  Ai/zr- 
mixture  of  moral  notiont ;  ai  the  affectiDg  nower  of  the 
pasiage  arises  from  the  vivid  Impression  of  tne  described 
objects  on  the  mind  of  a  speaker :  *'  And  shoot  a  chillness," 
Sec.  —  Kbarniy.  So  surely  arc  the  first  words  of  the  speech, 
**  hotp  reverend^**  and,  again,  "  U  tlriMea  an  awe"  And  again, 
"  looking  Iranqvillit^."  —  CaoKBR. 

*  We  should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  all  this  para- 
doxical preference  of  Congreve  to  Shakespeare,  and  this  total 
Insensibility  to,  or  misrepreventation  of.  the  beautiful  descrip* 
tlon  of  theclifr.butthat  Mrs.  Piozsi  tars  that  Johnson  boasted 
to  her  how  he  used  co  tease  Garrick  by  commendations  on 
the  tomb  scene  in  Congreve's  Mourning  Bride,  protesting 
that  Shakespeare  had.  In  the  same  line  of  excellence,  nothing 
as  good :  "  All  which,"  he  wuuld  add,  "  Is  strictly  true ;  but 
that  Is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Congreve  Is  to  stand  in 
competillon  with  Shakespieare  ;  these  fellows  know  not  how 
to  blame,  or  how  to  commend."  He  himself  does  not  here 
show  much  taste  either  in  his  blame  or  commendation.  He 
surely  could  not  think  that "  the  crows  impede  the  fall."  "  It 
should,"  he  says,  "  be  all  vacuum  "  —  but  how  Is  vaeumm  to 
be  iialnted  but  by  such  circumstances  and  contrasts  a«  Shake- 
speare has  so  admirably  introduced  ?  Johnson  seems  also  to 
have  forgotten  that  this  was  not  really  a  local  picture,  but  a 
descrlpticm  from  Edgar's  memory  or  Imagination  of  such 
circumstances  as  he  thought  most  likely  to  Impose  on  his 
blind  auditor.  —  CaoKEB. 

'  ^  There  Is  a  writer,  at  present  of  gigantic  fame  In  these 
days  of  Utile  men,  who  has  pretended  to  Kratch  out  a  Life  of 


been  taught  oratory  by  Sheridan.  Johksoit. 
'*  Nay,  Sir,  if  he  had  been  taught  by  Sheridan^ 
he  would  have  cleared  the  room.**  GAmsicK. 
*^  Sheridan  has  too  much  vanity  to  be  a  good 
man."— We  shall  now  see  Johnson's  mode  of 
defending  a  man;  taking  him  into  his  own 
hands,  and  discriminating.  Johnson.  **No, 
Sir.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  in  Sheridan,  some- 
thing to  reprehend  and  every  thing  to  laugh  I 
at ;  but,  Sir,  he  is  not  a  bad  man.  Ko,  Sir  ; 
were  mankind  to  be  divided  into  good  and  bad, 
he  would  stand  considerably  witnin  the  ranks 
of  good.  And,  Sir,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Sheridan  excels  in  plain  declamation,  though 
he  can  exhibit  no  character.** 

I  should,  perhaps,  have  suppressed  this  dis- 
quisition concerning  a  person  of  whose  merit 
and  worth  I  think  witn  respect,  had  he  not 
attacked  Johnson  so  outrageously  in  his  Life 
of  Swiil,  and  at  the  same  time,  treated  us  his 
admirers  as  a  set  of  pigmies.^    He  who  has 

E revoked  the  lash  of  wit,  cannot  complain  that 
e  smarts  from  it. 

Mrs.  Montagu,    a   lady   distinguished    for 
having  written  an  Essay  on  Shakspeare,  being    ' 
mentioned :  —  Rstnoum.  *'  I  think  that  essay    ■ 
does  her  honour.**    Johkson.    ^^Yes,  Sir;  it    • 
does  her  honour,  but  it  would  do  nobody  el<e    ' 
honour.    I  have,  indeed,  not  read  it  all.     But    <' 
when  I  take  up  the  end  of  a  web,  and  find  it    ' 
packthread,  I  do  not  expect,  bv  looking  further, 
to  find  embroidery.     Sir,  I  will  venture  to  sav, 
there  is  not  one  sentence  of  true  criticism  in 
her  book.**     Garrick.     **But,  Sir,  sorely  it 
shows  how  much  Voltaire  has  mistaken  Soak* 
speare,  which  nobody  else  has  done.**    Joai«* 
SON.     *^  Sir,  nobody  else  has  thought  it  worth 
while.     And  what  merit  is  there  in  that  ? 
You  may  as  well  praise  a  schoolmaster  fcir 
whipping  a  boy  who  has  construed  ill.     2Co, 
Sir,  there  is  no  real  criticism  in  it :   none    | 
showing  the  beauty  of  thought,  as  formed  on 
the  workings  of  the  human  heart.** 
The  admirers  of  this  Essay  ^  may  be  offended 


Swift,  but  so  mi«erably  executed  as  only  to 
himself  that  discrace,  which  be  meant  to  tkrow  upon  th«  ' 
character  of  the  Dean.*' —  i*!A^riiiafs.  Life  of  Sv0,  it  how- 
ever should  be  recollected  that  Sheridan  •  Just  cwmc  of 
resentment  against  Johnson  occurred  many  yeara  bcfofrv 
the  publication  of  his  Li/e  qf  Svift.  Johnson  waa.  thravfhout, 
the  aggressor.  — CaoKia.  { 

«  Of  whom,  I  acknowledge  mjrself  to  tw  one,  ooaiideri'*g  j 
It  as  a  piece  of  the  secondary  or  comparative  speeica  of  crtii. 
cisro ;  and  not  of  that  profound  species  wUch  alone  Dr. 
Johnson  would  allow  to  be  "  real  critlcicn."  It  la.  besM*^ 
clearly  and  elegantly  expressed,  and  has  dona  eAoiusUy 
what  it  professed  to  do,  namely,  vindicatad  Shakspeasv  (rtmn 
the  misrepresentations  of  Voltaire;  and  coaaid«iiiif  how  i 
many  young  people  were  milled  by  his  witty,  though  falae  i 
observations,  Mrs.  Montagu's  Essay  was  of  aerrloa  to  Sb*k.  i 
speare  with  a  certain  class  of  readerai  and  la»  tbcrefarr, 
entitled  to  praise.  Johnson,  1  am  aasured,  allowed  the  ment 
which  I  have  stated,  saying  (with  refemace  to  Voltaliv),  "  it 
Is  conclusive  ad  Aom/iw'm."— Boa  will.  Horace  Walpole  haa 
preserved  an  admirable  reply  of  hers  co  the  aubjecc  a€ 
Voltaire.  She  happened  to  be  present  at  a  aittlag  of  FJem^ 
4emie  Framfaiie,whtn  a  violent  taiTCctlve  agaiiMi  ShBkwfii  are 
by  Voltaire  waa  read.  Suard,  the  secretaij.  said  to  her. 
"  Je  eroii  Madame  qme  90tu  Het  mm  men  fAckie  4e  or  fMe  e.*«u 
vcNCx  d'entendre"  She  replied,  with  admirable  good  bMie 
and  good  manners,  "  Moi,  Momiemr  f -^  Foimt  dm  ttmt  —  X- 
ne  ntis  pat  ttmie  de  AT.  de  Vottmife"  Lett.  Ur  Matm^  Dmt.  I . 
I77G.  — CaoKsa. 
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It  the  alighting  manner   in  which  Johnson 

'  spoke  of  it :  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  he 
<rave  his  honest  opinion  unbiassed  bj  any  pre- 
judice, or  any  proud  jealousy  of  a  woman 
intruding  herself  into  the  chair  of  criticism ; 
for  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  told  me,  that 
when  the  Essay  first  came  out,  and  it  was  not 
known  who  had  written  it,  Johnson  wondered 
how  Sir  Joshua  could  like  it.  At  this  time 
Sir  Joshua  himself  had  received  no  information 
concerning  the  author,  except  being  assured 
by  one  of  our  most  eminent  literati,  that  it 
was  clear  its  author  did  not  know  the  Greek 
tr^edies  in  the  original.  One  day  at  Sir 
J(i>hua*s  table,  when  it  was  related  that  Mrs. 
Montagu,  in  an  excess  of  compliment  to  the 
lathor  of  a  modem  tragedy  ',  had  exclaimed, 
''I  tremble  for   Shakspeare,**  Johnson  said, 

"  When  Shakspeare  has  got for  his  rival, 

and  Mrs.  Montagu  for  his  defender,  he  is  in  a 

I  j"rt)r  state  indeed."  * 

Johnson  proceeded:  "  The  Scotchman  (Lord 

!  Ksmes)  has  taken  the  right  method  in  his 
'Elements  of  Criticism.*  I  do  not  mean  that 
h<'  ha:)  taught  us  any  thing ;  but  he  has  told  us 
I'M  things  in  a  new  way."  Mubpht.  "  He 
H-eoB  to  have  read  a  great  deal  of  French  cri- 
tirifin,  and  wants  to  make  it  his  own ;  as  if  he 
U'i  been  for  years  anatomising  the  heart  of 
man,  and  peeping  into  every  cranny  of  it." 
(lOUMMiTH.  ^  It  is  easier  to  write  that  book, 
tlian  to  read  it."  Johnson.  *'  We  have  an 
Kumple  of  true  criticism  in  Burke's  '  Essay 
I'n  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ;  *  and,  if  I  re- 
fyllect,  there  is  also  Du  Bos  ('Reflexions  Cri- 
tiques sur  la  Poesie  et  sur  la  Peinture),  and 
l^iiihours  0  ^lani^re  de  bten  penser  dans  les 

I  ^Eurres  d*Esprit),  who  shows  all  beauty  to 
"impend  on  truth.  There  is  no  great  merit  in 
'•'Ding  how  many  plays  have  ghosts  in  them, 
tn<i  how  this  ghost  is  better  than  that.  You 
must  show  how  terror  is  impressed  on  the 
buman  heart.  In  the  description  of  Night  in 
Micbeth,  the  beetle  and  the  bat  detract  from 


'  fnkmbh  Mr.  Jcphton,  the  author  of  **  Braga'nza,"  which 
'^^•rtd  vftb  gnat  mad  somewhat  «xceuive  appUtue  in 
^V  to  vhkh  data  Ihii  anecdote  belongs.  —  Cboksr. 

^  ^nd  tec  when  Mri.  Montagu  showed  him  some  China 
:  '<^  vlueh  had  oooa  belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  told 
vr.  **  that  tfcej  bad  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  present 
■f-mwr,  who  was  so  little  inferior  to  the  first."  —  P/ozzi. 

"  hss  been  often  said,  that  the  coolness  between  Mrs. 
M<intxf«  ad  Dr.  Johnson  arose  out  of  his  treatment  of  Lord 
I  '^Hton,  In  the  **  Lires  of  the  Poets ; "  but  we  see  that  be 


'  ptraipittoua  w«7  to  which  be  appears  to  have  sometimes 
''"km  ia  a  iadj  to  whom  be  continued  to  address  such 
"">««fiiit  oompUmenu  as  that  Just  quoted,  and  to  write 
'  ^  Bauering  letters  aa  we  shall  read  hereafter.  There  Is 
*  f*  prtttu  falstoTf  In  all  this,  which  I  am  no  further  able  to 
if«4  than  bf  repeating  that  Boswell  himself  had  a  strong 
i  4..k^  to  Mr,.  Montagu,  who,  little  knowing  his  real  talents, 
vf  »h«t  a  Hmmter  of  flune  he  was  lo  be,  treated  him  with 
nt'Waace  bordering  on  contempt.  —  Cbok  Bit. 

*  ~—  "  Ere  the  bat  bath  flown 
Rii  dolstfr'd  flight ;  ere  to  bUick  Hecat's  sumreonf 
^  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  horns, 
■utb  nmg  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  dttd  of  dreadftti  note."— Act  ill.  sc.  3. 


the  general  idea  of  darkness  —  inspissated 
gloom."  ■ 

Politics  being  mentioned,  he  said,  ''This 
petitioning  ^  is  a  new  mode  of  distressing  go- 
vernment, and  a  mighty  easy  one.  1  will 
undertake  to  get  petitions  either  against 
quarter  guineas  or  half  guineas,  with  the  help 
of  a  little  hot  wine.  There  must  be  no  yield- 
ing to  encourage  this.  The  object  is  not  im- 
portant enough.  We  are  not  to  blow  up  half 
a  dozen  palaces,  because  one  cottage  is  bum- 
mg/' 

The  conversation  then  took  another  turn. 
Johnson.  '*It  is  amazing  what  ignorance  of 
certain  points  one  sometimes  finds  in  men  of 
eminence.  A  wit  about  town,  who  wrote  in- 
decent Latin  verses,  asked  me,  how  it  happened 
that  England  and  Scotland,  which  were  once 
two  kingdoms,  were  now  one:  — and  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton  did  not  seem  to  know  that 
there  were  such  publications  as  the  Reviews." 

*'  The  ballad  of  Hardyknute  *  has  no  ereat 
merit,  if  it  be  really  ancient.  People  tidk  of 
nature.  But  mere  obvious  nature  may  be  ex- 
hibited with  very  little  power  of  mind." 

On  Thursday,  October  19.,  I  passed  the 
evening  with  him  at  his  house.  He  advised 
me  to  complete  a  Dictionary  of  words  peculiar 
to  Scotland,  of  which  I  showed  him  a  specimen. 
"Sir," said  he,  "Ray  (in  his  'English  Pro- 
verbs ')  has  made  a  collection  of  norm-country 
words.  By  collecting  those  of  your  country, 
you  will  do  a  useful  thing  towards  the  historv 
of  the  language."  He  bade  me  also  go  on  with 
collections  which  I  was  making  upon  the  anti- 
quities of  Scotland.  "  Make  a  large  book ;  a 
folio."  Boswell.  "  But  of  what  use  will  it 
be.  Sir  ?"  Johnson.  "  Never  mind  the  use ; 
do  it." 

I  complained  that  he  had  not  mentioned 
Garrick  m  his  Preface  to  Shakspeare ;  and 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  admire  him.  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  as  '  a  poor  player,  who  frets  and  struts 
his  hour  upon  the  stage;*  —  as  a  shadow." 


See  anti,  p.  904.  n.  2. ;  but  again,  1  cannot  but  think  that 
Johnson's  criticism  Is  wholly  erroneous  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
taste.  DarkneUt  like  eacvttm,  onljr  could  have  been  de- 
scribed by  circum«tances  ;  but,  in  fact,  Shakespeare  had  no 
Intention  to  describe  darkness  — "  Mspisaated  gloom,"  as 
Johnson  absurdly  calls  It.  Macbeth  is  stating  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  t$$nf,  and  instead  of  saying  h^ure  morning,  more 
poetically  selects  the  awful  images  of  night  —  Crokbr. 

*  A  great  number  of  petitions,  condemnatory  of  the  pro. 
ceedings  against  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  inflamed  with  all  the 
violence  of  party,  were  at  this  period  presented  to  the  King. 
-.  Crukbk. 

3  It  it  unquestionably  a  modem  Action.  It  was  written  br 
Sir  John  Bruce  of  Kinross,  and  first  poblished  at  Rdinburgn 
in  folio,  1719.  See  "  Percy's  Rdiques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetrr,"  toI.  II.  pp.96.  111.,  fourth  edition — Malonb. 
Mr.  Robert  Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  farourcd  me 
with  several  notes  and  corrections,  says,  that  the  real  author 
of  the  ballad  was  Elisabeth  Halket,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles 
Halket,  of  Pitferrane,  Bart.,  and  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Wardlaw, 
of  Pitreavie,  Bart. :  she  died  about  1727.  The  reason  why 
Sir  John  Bruce's  name  has  been  mentioned  was,  probably, 
that  she  introduced  her  ballad  to  the  world  by  the  hands  of 
that  gentleman,  vho  was  her  brother-in-law.  —  Cbokbr, 

The  ballad  of  Hardyknute  was  the  first  poem  I  ever  read, 
and  it  will  be  the  last  I  shall  forget.  —  Sir  Waltek  Scott. 
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BoswELL.  **  But  has  he  not  brought  Shak- 
speare  into  notice  ? "  Johnson.  ^  Sir,  to 
allow  that,  would  be  to  lampoon  the  age. 
Many  of  Shakspeare's  plays  are  the  worse  for 
being  acted  :  Macbeth,  for  instance."  ^  Bos- 
WEUL.  **  What,  Sir,  is  nothing  gained  by  de- 
coration and  action  ?  Indeed,  I  do  wish  that 
you  had  mentioned  Garrick.**  Johnson.  ^  My 
dear  Sir,  had  I  mentioned  him,  I  must  have 
mentioned  many  more ;  Mrs.  Pritchard,  Mrs. 
Gibber  —  nay,  and  Mr.  Gibber  too ;  he  too 
altered  Shakspeare/*  Boswell.  *^  You  have 
read  his  '  Apology,'  *  Sir  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Yes, 
it  is  very  entertaining.  But  as  for  Gibber 
himself,  taking  from  his  conversation  all  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  said,  he  was  a  poor  crea- 
ture. I  remember  when  he  brought  me  one 
of  his  Odes  to  have  my  opinion  of  it,  I  could 
not  bear  such  nonsense,  and  would  not  let  him 
read  it  to  the  end ;  so  little  respect  had  I  for 
that  great  man  !  (laughing.)  Yet  I  remember 
Richardson  wondering  that  I  could  treat  him 
with  familiarity.** 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  seen  the  exe- 
cution of  several  convicts  at  Tyburn*,  two 
days  before,  and  that  none  of  them  seemed  to 
be  under  any  concern.  Johnson.  *^  Most  of 
them.  Sir,  have  never  thought  at  all.**  Bos- 
WEU..  **  But  is  not  the  fear  of  death  natural 
to  man  ?  **  Johnson.  **  So  much  so.  Sir,  that 
the  whole  of  life  is  but  keeping  away  the 
thoughts  of  it.**  He  then,  in  a  low  and  earnest 
tone,  talked  of  his  meditating  upon  the  awful 
hour  of  his  own  dissolution,  and  in  what 
manner  he  should  conduct  himself  upon  that 
occasion :  "  I  know  not,**  said  he,  "  whether  I 
should  wish  to  have  a  friend  by  me,  or  have  it 
all  between  God  and  myself." 

Talking  of  our  feeling  for  the  distresses  of 
others :  —  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  there  is 
much  noise  made  about  it,  but  it  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  No,  Sir,  we  have  a  certam  de- 
gree of  feeling  to  prompt  us  to  do  ^ood ;  more 
than  that  Providence  does  not  intend.  It 
would  be  misery  to  no  purpose.**  Bosweix. 
'*  But  suppose  now.  Sir,  that  one  of  your  inti- 
mate friends  were  apprehended  for  an  offence 
for  which  he  might  be  hanged.**  Johnson. 
^  I  should  do  what  I  could  to  bail  him,  and 
give  him  any  other  assistance :  but  if  he  were 
once  fairlv  hanged,  I  should  not  suffer.**  Bos- 
well. **  Woula  you  eat  your  dinner  that  day, 


1  Again  I  rentare  to  dltwnt :  from  the  varlirty  of  action  and 
scenery,  and  the  rapid  march  of  e? ent«,  Macbeth  seem*  to  be 
ooe  of  Shalietpeare  ft  best  actrng  playi.  —  CaoKBH. 

*  The  Memolri  of  hlmtolf  and  of  the  Stage,  which  Gibber 

Eiblished  under  the  modest  title  of  an  "  Apology  for  his 
Ife."  -.  CaoKBa. 

*  S\x  unhappy  men  were  executed  at  Tyburn,  on  Wed- 
netday,  the  IStn  (one  day  before).  It  was  one  of  the  irregu- 
larities  of  Mr.  Doswell's  mind  to  be  passionately  fond  of 
seeing  these  melancholy  spectacles.  Indeed  he  avows  and 
defends  it  (in  the  Hypocktrndriac,  No.  68.  Lomd.  Mag.  1783) 
at  a  naturai  and  irresistible  impuUe.  —  Cborbb. 

<  It  would  seem,  however,  that  Davies's  anxiety  was  more 
ilocere  than  Johnson  thought.  He  says.  In  a  letter  to 
Granger,  *'  I  have  been  so  taken  up  with  a  v«ry  unlucky 
AfOcideut  that  ttcfel  an  Intimate  Mend  of  mine,  that  for  this 


Sir  ?  **  Johnson.  ^  Tes,  Sir ;  and  eat  it  as  if 
he  were  eating  with  me.  Why,  there's  Baretti, 
who  is  to  be  tried  for  his  life  to-morrow,  friends 
have  risen  up  for  him  on  every  side ;  yet  if  he 
should  be  huiged,  none  of  them  will  eat  a  slice 
of  pudding  the  less.  Sir,  that  sjrmpathetic 
feelmg  goes  a  very  little  way  in  deprening  the 
mind. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  dined  lately  at  Foote*s, 
who  showed  me  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  Tom  Davies,  telling  him  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  sleep  from  the  concern  he  felt 
on  account  of  "  thu  $ad  affair  ofBaretH^  beg- 
ging of  him  to  try  if  he  could  suggest  any 
thing  that  might  be  of  service ;  an^  at  the 
same  time,  recommendine  to  him  an  indus- 
trious young  man  who  kept  a  pickle  shop.'* 
Johnson.  **  Ay,  Sir,  here  you  have  a  speci- 
men of  human  sympathy ;  a  friend  hanged, 
and  a  cucumber  pickled.  We  know  not 
whether  Baretti  or  the  pickle-man  has  kept 
Davies  from  sleep ;  nor  does  he  know  himself.^ 
And  as  to  his  not  sleeping.  Sir ;  Tom  Davies 
is  a  very  great  man ;  Tom  has  been  upon  the 
stage,  and  knows  how  to  do  those  thmgs :  I 
have  not  been  upon  the  stage,  and  cannot  do 
those  things.**  Boswell.  "I  have  often 
blamed  myself.  Sir,  for  not  feeling  for  others 
as  sensibly  as  many  say  they  do.*  Johhson. 
*^  Sir,  don  t  be  duped  by  them  anymore.  You 
will  find  these  very  feeling  people  are  not  very 
readv  to  do  you  good.  They  pay  you  hyfeel- 
ing.^ 

BoswsLL.  '*Foote  has  a  great  deal  of 
humour.*'  Johnson.  "  Yea,  Sir.**  Bosweix. 
"  He  has  a  singular  talent  of  exhibiting  ehs- 
racter.**  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  not  a  talent,  it 
is  a  vice ;  it  is  what  others  abstain  from.  It 
is  not  comedy,  which  exhibits  the  character  of 
a  species,  as  that  of  a  miser  gathered  from 
many  misers :  it  is  farce,  which  exhibits  indi- 
viduals.** Boswell.  ^  Did  not  he  think  of 
exhibiting  you.  Sir  P  "  Johnson.  **  Sir,  fear 
restrained  him ;  he  knew  I  would  have  broken 
his  bones.  I  would  have  saved  him  the  trouble 
of  cutting  off  a  leg ;  I  would  not  have  left  him 
a  leg  to  cut  off.*^  Boswell.  "  PWy,  Sir,  is 
not  Foote  an  infidel  ?  **  Johnson.  I  do  not 
know.  Sir,  that  the  fellow  is  an  infidel;  but  if 
he  be  an  infidel,  he  is  an  infidel  as  a  dog  \s  m 
infidel ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  never  thought 
upon  the  subject.** «    Boswell.    "  I  suppotHs 


last  fortnight  I  hare  been  able  to  attend  to  no  ^^ 
though  ever  so  urgent.**  QrwmgfT*§  LtUm,  ^IS.— tsoai*. 
-      -  I.  66.  6S.  118,  ia6M««>«^''' 


*  See  Pioasi's  AneeJoUa,  pp. 
164.  n.  1,  Johnson's  owb  agomg  at  an  omtlet  —  Caoais- 
Mr.  Foote  was  at  Edinbargh,  he  thoogbt  fit 


•  When 
entertain 
coarse 


10 


dn  a  ouuMrous  Scotch  ooaipnnf,  with  a  P***."*' ' 
jocularity,  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Johnson,  inafiiiin«>| 
would  be  acceptable.  1  felt  this  as  not  dTil  to  mt  i  wam 
venr  patientlj  Ull  be  had  exhausted  his  nerrlncot  on  U>m 
subject  (  acNl  then  obserred.  that  sorelr  Johnseo  v^ofj*' 
allowed  to  have  some  sterling  wit,  and  thai  1  bad  hetfd  him 
saj  a  Tery  good  thing  of  Mr.  Foote  himself.  **  Ah  1  »7  ••^ 
friend  Sam."  cried  Foote, "  no  man  saj«  bettee  iWnp :  <• «« 
us  have  it."  Upon  which  I  told  the  abore  story,  ebith  ff^ 
duced  a  Teir  loud  Uug h  from  the  company.  Bu«  I  new  m 
Foote  so  discoucerted.    He  looked  frave  and  angrr*  *°^ 


I 
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Sir,  he  lias  thought  superficially,  and  seized 
the  first  notions  which  occurred  to  his  mind." 
JoHJisosr.  ^  Why  then,  Sir,  still  he  is  like  a 
dog,  that  snatches  the  piece  next  him.  Did 
Toa  never  obserre  that  dogs  have  not  the 

rer  of  comparing  ?  A  dog  will  take  a  small 
of  meat  as  readily  as  a  large,  when  both 
ire  before  him.*' 

^Buchanan,**  he  observed,  "has  fewer 
cniat  *  than  any  modem  Latin  poet.  He 
Dot  only  had  great  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
laii!Tuage,  but  was  a  great  poetical  genins. 
Both  the  Scaligers  praise  him. 

He  again  ta&ed  of  the  passa^  in  Congreve 
with  high  conunendation,  and  said,  ^  Shakspeare 
never  has  six  lines  together  without  a  mult' 
Perhaps  you  may  find  seven :  but  this  does  not 
refute  my  genenl  assertion.  If  I  come  to  an 
orchard,  and  say  there's  no  fruit  here,  and 
then  comes  a  poring  man,  who  finds  two  apples 
tod  three  pears,  and  tells  me,  *'  Sir,  you  are 
miitaken,  I  have  found  both  apples  and  pears,* 
I  should  lauffh  at  him :  what  would  that  be  to 
the  purpose  r** 

BoswBLi:..  **What  do  you  think  of  Dr. 
Voaag'g  *  Night  Thoughts,  Sir?**  Johnson. 
^Whr,  Sir,  there  are  very  fine  thin|;s  in  them.** 
&08WSLL.  ^  Is  there  not  less  religion  in  the 
luttion  now.  Sir,  than  there  was  formerly  ?  ** 
JoHHsoN.  ^^I  don*t  know,  Sir,  that  there  is.** 
BosirsLL.  **For  instance,  there  used  to  be  a 
chapUin  in  every  great  family,  which  we  do 
Dot  find  now.**  Johnson.  ^*  Neither  do  you  find 
uif  of  the  state  servants  which  great  families 
u»«d  formerly  to  have.  There  is  a  change  of 
modes  in  the  whole  department  of  life.** 

Xext  day,  October  20.,  he  appeared,  for  the 
odIj  time  I  suppose  in  his  life,  as  a  witness  in 
t  cotirt  of  justice,  beinff  called  to  give  evidence 
^  the  character  of  mr.  Baretti,  who,  having 
cubbed  a  man  in  the  street  ^  was  arrugned  at 
the  Old  Bailey  for  murder.  Never  did  such  a 
<^nstellation  of  genius  enlighten  the  awful 
S^ttioDs-house,  emphatically  called  Justice- 
hall  ;  Mr.  Buiice,  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Beauclerk, 
uid  Dr.  Johnson :  and  undoubtedly  their  fa- 
voanble  testimony  had  due  weight  with  the 
Murt  sad  jury.  Johnson  ^ve  his  evidence  in 
•  ilow,  deliberate,  and  distinct  manner,  which 
Via  uncommonly  impressive.^  It  is  well  known 
^  Mr.  Baretti  was  acquitted. 


«^tWtd  late  a  wrioDt  reftaUtkm  of  the  Justice  of  the  re- 
i^rk.  ••  What,  Sir."  taid  be.  **  talk  thus  of  a  man  of  liberal 
»:'mtloo  — a  man  who  for  jear*  wa«  at  the  University  of 
''^'vd  —a  mas  who  baa  added  tixteen  new  characters  to 
u.»  Eacfbh  draoaa  oT  bto  coantry ! "—  Boiwblu 

"  A  ceaapotttkm  formed  by  JoiDing  icrapt  from  other 

•Hf>>erB."  Jikiuam*»  Dietiamaru Cioum. 

J  What  itrnice  *'  laxity  of  talk  "  all  this  if  flrom  the  author 
**  thr  -  PraCKe  to  Shakespeare  **  I  I  can  imagine  no  better 
'^cuM  fur  it,  ibaa  that  he  bad  got  Into  the  vein  to  vex  Garrick, 
"-  catf.  p.  S04.  n.  S)  aad  that  Bos  well  teazed  him  into  a 
Wr?mc  mainlenanfee  of  his  paradox.  —  CaoiLBa. 
^  Oq  the  Id  of  October,  as  Baretti  was  goina  hastily  up 
'^'' Haymarkct,  be  was  aceoated  by  a  woman,  who  behaving 
*  "•  (rvat  Indecency,  be  was  provoked  to  give  her  a  blow  on 
'  b«ad :  npoa  which  three  men  immediately  incerf«ring, 
*-'i  ^adravooring  Co  push  him  from  the  pavement,  with  a 
*#•  to  throw  h.a  into  a  podiile,  he  wai  alarmed  for  bis 
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to  Popery.  —  Fear  of  Death,  —  Steevene,  —  ••  Tom 
T^ers,"*  —  Blackmore'M  "  Creation," —  The  Mar- 
riage Service,  —  "  I%e  False  Alarm.** — Perchsai 

Stockdale,  —  S^f-examination FSad  to  Uchjield 

—  and  Ashbonme,  —  BarettPs  Travds,  —  Letters 
to  ^s,  TkraUy  Warton,  ^ 

On  the  26th  of  October,  we  dined  together  at 
the  Mitre  tavern.  I  found  fault  with  Foote 
for  indulging  his  talent  of  ridicule  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  visitors,  which  I  coUoquiallj 
termed  makinff  fools  of  his  company.  John- 
sou.  ^  Why,  Sir,  when  jou  go  to  see  Foote, 
you  do  not  go  to  see  a  totnt :  you  go  to  see  a 
man  who  will  be  entertained  at  your  house, 
and  then  bring  you  on  a  public  stage ;  who 
will  entertain  you  at  his  house,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  bringing  you  on  a  public  stage. 
Sir,  he  does  not  make  fools  of  nis  company; 
they  whom  he  exposes  are  fools  already ;  he 
only  brings  them  into  action.** 

Talking  of  trade,  he  observed,  ^*It  is  a 
mistaken  notion  that  a  vast  deal  of  money  is 
brought  into  a  nation  by  trade.  It  is  not  so. 
Commodities  come  from  commodities;  but 
trade  produces  no  capital  accession  of  wealth. 
However,  though  there  should  be  little  profit 
in  money,  there  is  a  considerable  profit  in 
pleasure,  as  it  gives  to  one  nation  the  produc- 
tions of  another ,  as  we  have  wines  and  fruits, 
and  many  other  foreign  articles,  brought  to 
us."  BoswEix.  **  Yes,  Sir,  and  there  is  a 
profit  in  pleasure,  by  its  furnishing  occupation 
to  such  numbers  of  mankind."  Johnson. 
^^  Why,  Sir,  you  cannot  call  that  pleasure,  to 
which  all  are  averse,  and  which  none  begin  but 
with  the  hope  of  leaving  ofi*;  a  thing  which 
men  dislike  before  they  have  tried  it,  and  when 
they  have  tried  it."  Boswsll.  *^  But,  Sir, 
the  mind  must  be  employed,  and  we  grow 
weary  when  idle."  Johnson.  **  That  is.  Sir, 
because  others  being  busy,  we  want  company ; 


safety,  and  rashly  struck  one  of  them  with  a  knife  (which  he 
constantly  wore  for  the  purpose  of  carving  fruit  and  sweet- 
meats), and  gave  him  a  wound,  of  which  be  died  the  next 
day.    European  Magazine,  vol.  xvL  p.  91 —  Wbioht. 

*  The  following  is  the  substance  of  Dr.  Johnson's  evidence : 
— **Dr.  J.  I  believe  I  began  to  be  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Baretti  about  the  year  17>V3  or  1754.  I  have  been  intimate 
with  him.  He  is  a  man  of  literature,  a  very  studious  roan,  a 
man  of  great  diligeuce.  He  gets  his  living  by  study.  I  have 
no  reason  to  think  he  was  evnr  disordered  with  liauor  in  hia 
life.  A  man  that  I  never  knew  to  be  otherwise  loan  peace- 
able, and  a  man  that  I  take  to  be  rather  timorous.  —  Q. 
Was  he  addicted  to  pick  up  women  in  the  streets  ?—  Dr  J. 
I  never  knew  that  he  was.  —  Q.  How  is  he  as  to  eyesight  ? 
Dr.  J.  He  docs  not  see  me  now,  nor  do  I  see  him.  I  do  not 
believe  he  could  be  capable  of  assaulting  any  body  in  the 
street,  without  great  provocaUoo."    Cent.  Mag,—  Csokbr. 
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but  if  we  were  all  idle,  there  would  be  no 
growing  wearj ;  we  should  all  entertun  one 
another.  There  is,  indeed,  this  in  trade ;  —  it 
gives  men  an  opportunity  of  improving  their 
situation.  If  there  were  no  trade,  many  who 
are  poor  would  always  remain  poor.  But  no 
man  loves  labour  for  itself."  Boswell.  "  Yes, 
Sir,  I  know  a  person  who  does.*  He  is  a  very 
laborious  Judge,  and  he  loves  the  labour.* 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  that  is  because  he  loves 
respect  and  distinction.  Could  he  have  them 
without  labour,  he  would  like  it  less."  Bosweix. 
*^  He  teUs  me  he  likes  it  for  itself."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  Sir,  he  fancies  so,  because  he  is  not 
accustomed  to  abstract." 

We  went  home  to  his  house  to  tea.  Mrs. 
Williams  made  it  with  sufficient  dexterity, 
notwithstanding  her  blindness,  though  her 
manner  of  satisfying  herself  that  the  cups  were 
fuU  enough,  appeared  to  me  a  little  awkward; 
for  I  fancied  she  put  her  finger  down  a  certain 
way,  till  she  felt  tne  tea  touch  it.'  In  my  first 
elation  at  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending Dr.  Johnson  at  his  late  visits  to  this 
lady,  which  was  like  being  i  secretiorilnu  can^- 
Jt/iif,  I  willingly  drank  cup  after  cup,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  Heliconian  spring.  But  as  the  charm 
of  novelty  went  off,  I  grew  more  fastidious ; 
and  besides,  I  discovered  that  she  was  of  a 
peevish  temper. 

There  was  a  pretty  large  circle  this  evening. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  in  very  good  humour,  lively, 
and  ready  to  talk  upon  aU  subjects.  Mr.  Fergu- 
son, the  self-taught  philosopher',  told  him  of  a 
new-invented  machine  which  went  without 
horses  *  :  a  man  who  sat  in  it  turned  a  handle, 
which  worked  a  spring  that  drove  it  forward. 
^  Then,  Sir,"  saia  Johnson,  ^  what  is  eained 
is,  the  man  has  his  choice  whether  he  will  move 
himself  alone,  or  himself  and  the  machine  too." 
Dominicetti  *  being  mentioned,  he  would  not 
allow  him  any  merit.  ^  There  is  nothing  in 
all  this  boasted  system.  No,  Sir ;  medicated 
baths  can  be  no  better  than  warm  water :  their 
only  effect  can  be  that  of  tepid  moisture." 
One  of  the  company  took  the  otner  side,  main- 
taining that  medicines  of  various  sorts,  and 
some  too  of  most  powerful  effect,  are  introduced 
into  the  human  frame  by  the  medium  of  the 
pores ;  and,  therefore,  when  warm  water  is 
impregnated  with  salutiferous  substances,  it 
may  produce  great  effects  as  a  bath.  This  ap- 
peared to  me  very  satisfactory.  Johnson  did 
not  answer  it;  but  talking  for  victory,  and 

1  HU  father.  Lord  Auchinlech Ciokkb. 

*  I  tMTO  since  had  reatoa  to  think  that  I  wai  mfttaken  ; 
for  I  have  been  hiformed  by  a  lady,  who  wu  long  intlinate 
with  her,  and  likely  to  be  a  more  accurate  obterver  of  such 
matters,  that  she  had  acquired  such  a  niceness  of  touch,  as  to 
know,  by  the  feeling  on  the  omtaide  of  the  cup,  how  near  it 
was  to  being  full.  -^  Bocwkll. 

*  James  Ferguson  was  bom  in  Banff,  in  1710.  of  very  poor 

firents.  While  tending  his  master's  sheep,  he  acquired  a 
nowlMlge  of  the  stars,  ami  constructed  a  celestial  globe. 
This  attracted  the  notice  of  some  gentlemen,  who  procured 
him  further  instructions.  At  length,  he  went  to  Edmburgh. 
where  he  drew  portraits  In  miniature  at  a  small  price  ;  and 
thif  prof(>s*ion  be  pursued  afterwards,  when  be  resided 
in  Oolt  Court.    Uls  mathematical  and  miscciUoeuus  works 


determined  to  be  master  of  the  field,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  device  which  Croldsmith  im- 
puted to  him  in  the  witty  words  of  one  of 
Cibber*s  comedies :  *'  There  is  no  arguing  with 
Johnson;  for  when  his  pistol  misses  £ure,  he 
knocks  you  down  with  the  but-end.  of  it."  lie 
turned  to  the  gentleman  *,  ^  Well,  Sir,  go  to 
Dominicetti,  and  get  thyself  fumigated ;  but 
be  sure  that  the  steam  be  directed  to  thy  head^ 
for  that  is  the  peccant  part.^  This  produced  a 
triumphant  roar  of  laughter  from  the  motley 
assembly  of  philosophers,  printers,  and  de- 
pendents, male  and  female. 

I  know  not  how  so  whimsical  a  thought  came 
into  my  mind,  but  I  asked,  "  If,  Sir,  vou  were 
shut  up  in  a  castle,  and  a  new-bom  cnild  with 
you,  what  would  you  do  ?  "  Johnsok.  **  Why, 
Sir,  I  should  not  much  like  my  company." 
BoswEix.  *'  But  would  you  take  the  trouble 
of  rearing  it  ?  "  He  seemed,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  unwilling  to  pursue  the  subject :  but 
upon  my  persevering  in  my  question,  replied, 
"Why  yes,  Sir,  I  would ;  but  I  must  have  all 
conveniences.  If  I  had  no  garden,  I  would 
make  a  shed  on  the  roof,  and  take  it  there  for 
fresh  air.  I  should  feed  it,  and  wash  it  much, 
and  with  warm  water  to  please  it,  not  with 
cold  water  to  give  it  pain.**  Boswell.  '^But, 
Sir,  does  not  heat  relax  P  **  Johksov.  "  Sir, 
vou  are  not  to  imagine  the  water  is  to  be  rery 
hot.  I  would  not  coddle  the  child.  No,  Sir, 
the  hardy  method  of  treating  children  does  do 
good.  rU  take  you  five  children  from  London, 
who  shall  cufif  five  Highland  children.  Sir,  a 
man  bred  in  London  will  carry  a  burthen,  or 
run,  or  wrestle,  as  well  as  a  man  brought  up 
in  the  hardest  manner  in  the  country.*'  Bo^- 
WELL.  "Good  living,  I  suppose,  makes  th^* 
Londoners  strong.**  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  1 
don*t  know  that  it  does.  Our  chairmen  from 
Ireland,  who  are  as  strong  men  as  any,  have 
been  brought  up  upon  potatoes.  Quantity 
makes  up  for  quality.**  Boswsll.  "Would 
you  teach  this  child  that  I  have  furnished  you 
with,  any  thing  ?  *'  JoBiiaoir.  "  No,  I  should 
not  be  apt  to  teach  it."  Boswbll.  ^*  Would 
not  you  nave  a  pleasure  in  teaching  it."  «Iohn- 
SON.  "Ko,  Sir,  I  should  not  have  a  pleasure 
in  teaching  it.**  Boswbll.  "  Have  vou  not  a 
pleasure  in  teaching  men  ?  There  I  nave  you. 
You  have  the  same  pleasure  in  teaching  nien, 
that  I  diould  have  in  teaching  chudren." 
Johnson.    "  Why,  something  about  that.*' 

Boswbll.    "Do  you  think.  Sir,  that  whot 

are  comprlaad  in  ten  ▼oluaei.    He  died  Kor.  I€.  tnC--* 

4  **  The  Terjr  Ingenious  Mr.  Patence.  of  Bolt  Court,  ka*  con- 
•tructed  a  phaeton  which  soei  wlthoat  borses«and  b  built  <m 
a  principle  diflbrent  from  any  chlng  of  the  kind  hitlM-rtJ 
attempted."    London  Ckron.  Sept.  1 1 .  1799 Wiiomt. 

*  Dominicetti  was  an  Italian  oaack.  who  mad«  a  eoDiM«r. 
ble  noise  about  this  time,  by  the  use  of  mrdieat#d  b*ti'«. 
which  wore  esublishcd  In  176&  in  Cheney  Walk.  C'bcUra 
In  17A9  he  beeamr  a  bankrupt.  —  CeoKam. 

•  Mr.  Boswell  himself.  Mr.  Chalmers  teld  nr  that  n^- 
well's  mode  of  relating  Johnaon's  wit,  without  confr»*><^ 
that  he  himself  was  the  object  of  It.  was  welt  under*tu>  d.  •  J 
much  laughed  at,  on  the  first  publlcatloo  of  hik  work  - 
CaoKBB. 
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is  called  nAtaral  affection  is  bom  with  us  P  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  effect  of  habit,  or  of 
j^ratitude  for  kindness.  No  child  has  it  for  a 
parent  whom  it  has  not  seen.**  Johhsor. 
^Whj,  Sir,  I  think  there  is  an  instinctive 
natund  affection  in  parents  towards  their 
children.** 

Russia  being  mentioned  as  likely  to  become 
a  great  empire,  by  the  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation :  —  Jobhson.  '^  Why,  Sir,  I  see  no 
Erospect  of  their  propagating  more.  They  can 
ave  no  more  children  than  they  can  get.  I 
know  of  no  way  to  make  them  breed  more 
than  they  do.  It  is  not  from  reason  and 
prudence  that  people  marry,  but  from  inclina- 
tion. A  man  is  poor :  he  thinks,  ^  I  cannot  be 
worse,  and  so  T\\  e*en  take  Peggy.**'  Boswell. 
**  But  haye  not  nations  been  more  populous  at 
one  period  than  another?**  Johnson.  "Yes, 
Sir;  but  that  has  been  owing  to  the  people 
beinff  less  thinned  at  one  period  than  another, 
wfaeuer  b^  emigrations,  war,  or  pestilence, 
not  by  their  being  more  or  less  prolific.  Births 
at  all  times  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
sanie  number  of  people.**  Bobweix.  "  But, 
to  consider  the  state  of  our  own  country;  — 
does  not  throwing  a  number  of  farms  into  one 
hand  hurt  population?**  Johnson.  *'Why 
no,  Sir;  the  same  quantity  of  food  being 
produced,  will  be  consumed  by  the  same  num- 
ber of  mouths,  though  the  people  may  be 
disposed  of  in  different  ways.  We  see,  if 
com  be  dear,  and  butchers*  meat  cheap,  the 
fiumers  all  apply  theraselves  to  the  raismg  of 
com,  till  it  becomes  plentiful  and  cheap,  and 
tlien  botchers*  meat  becomes  dear ;  so  wat  an 
equality  is  always  preserved.  No,  Sir,  let 
faDciful  men  do  as  they  will,  depend  upon  it, 
it  is  difficult  to  disturb  the  system  of  life.** 
Boawsuu  **But,  Sir,  is  it  not  a  very  bad 
thing  for  landlords  to  oppress  their  tenants, 
by  raising  their  rents?*  Johnson.  "Very 
bad.  But,  Sir,  it  never  can  have  any  general 
influence;  it  may  distress  some  individuals. 
For,  consider  this :  landlords  cannot  do  without 
tenants.  Now  tenants  will  not  give  more  for 
land,  than  land  is  worth.  If  they  can  make 
more  of  their  money  by  keeping  a  shop,  or  any 
other  way,  they'll  do  it,  and  so  oblige  iandlorcls 
to  let  land  come  back  to  a  reasonable  rent,  in 
order  that  they  may  get  tenants.  Land,  in 
Eogland,  is  an  article  of  commerce.  A  tenant 
who  pays  his  landlord  his  rent,  thinks  himself 
no  more  obliged  to  him,  than  you  think  your- 
self obliged  to  a  man  in  whose  shop  you  buy  a 
piece  oT  goods.  He  knows  the  landlord  does 
not  let  him  have  his  land  for  less  than  he  can 
get  from  others,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
shopkeeper  sells  his  goods.  No  shopkeeper 
•ells  a  yard  of  riband  for  sixpence  when  seven- 

grnce  u  the  current  price.**  Boswell.  **  But, 
ir,  is  it  not  better  that  tenants  should  be 
dependent  on  landlords  ?**  Johnson.  *^  Wliy, 
Sir,  as  there  are  many  more  tenants  than  land- 
lords, perhaps,  strictly  speaking,   we   should 


wish  not.  But,  if  you  please,  you  may  let  your 
lands  cheap,  and  so  get  the  value,  part  in  money 
and  part  in  homage.  I  should  agree  with  you 
in  that.**  Boswell.  **  So,  Sir,  you  laugh  at 
schemes  of  political  improvement.**  Johnson. 
"  Wliy,  Sir,  most  schemes  of  political  improve- 
ment are  very  laughable  things.** 

He  observed,  "  Providence  has  wisely  ordered 
that  the  more  numerous  men  are,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  for  them  to  ^ce  in  any  thing, 
and  so  they  are  governed.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  if  the  poor  should  reason,  *  We'll  be  the 
poor  no  longer,  we'll  make  the  rich  take  their 
turn,'  they  could  easily  do  it,  were  it  not  that 
they  cant  agree.  So  the  common  soldiers, 
though  so  much  more  numerous  than  their 
officers,  are  governed  by  them  for  the  same 
reason.** 

He  said,  "  Mankind  have  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  habitations  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed.  You  see  the  inhabitants  of 
Norway  do  not  with  one  consent  quit  it,  and 
go  to  some  part  of  America,  where  there  is  a 
mild  climate,  and  where  they  may  have  the 
same  produce  from  land,  with  the  tenth  part 
of  the  labour.  No,  Sir ;  their  affection  for 
their  old  dwellings,  and  the  terror  of  a  general 
change,  keep  them  at  home.  Thus,  we  see 
many  of  the  finest  spots  in  the  world  thinly 
inhabited,  and  many  rygged  spots  well  in- 
habited.*' 

**The  LfOndon  Chronicle,**  which  was  the 
only  newspaper  he  constantly  took  in,  being 
brought,  the  office  of  reading  it  aloud  was 
assigned  to  me.  I  was  diverted  by  his  impa- 
tience. He  made  me  pass  over  so  many  parts 
of  it,  that  my  task  was  very  easy.  He  would 
not  suffer  one  of  the  petitions  to  the  Ring 
about  the  Middlesex  election  to  be  read. 

I  had  hired  a  Bohemian  as  my  servant  while 
I  remained  in  London ;  and  being  much 
pleased  with  him,  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson  whether 
his  beinff  a  Roman  Catholic  should  prevent  my 
taking  him  with  me  to  Scotland.  Johnson. 
"Why  no.  Sir.  If  he  has  no  obiection,  you 
can  have  none.**  Boswell.  "  bo,  Sir,  you 
are  no  irreat  enemy  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  Johnson.  "  No  more.  Sir,  than  to 
the  Presbjrterian  religion."  Boswell.  '*  You 
are  joking."  Johnson.  "No,  Sir,  I  really 
think  so.  Nay,  Sir,  of  the  two,  I  prefer  the 
Popish."  *  Boswell.  "  How  so,  Sir  r"  John- 
son. "  Why,  Sir,  the  Presbyterians  have  no 
church,  no  apostolical  ordination."  Boswell. 
"  And  do  you  think  that  absolutely  essential. 
Sir?"  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  as  it  was  an 
apostolical  institution,  I  think  it  is  dangerous 
to  be  without  it.  And,  Sir,  the  Presbyterians 
have  no  public  worship  :  they  have  no  form  of 

?rayer  in  which  they  know  they  are  to  join, 
'hey  go  to  hear  a  man  pray,  and  are  to  judge 
whether  they  will  join  with  him."  Boswell. 
"  But,  Sir,  their  doctrine  is  the  same  with  that 

1  See  amti,  p.  76.  n.  1.  —  C. 
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of  the  Church  of  England.  Their  confession 
of  faith,  and  the  thirtj-nine  aitidea,  contain 
the  same  points,  even  the  doctrine  of  predea- 
tinAtion.**  Johhson.  ^Why  yes,  Sir;  pre- 
destination was  a  part  of  the  clamour  ot  the 
times,  so  it  is  mentioned  in  our  articles,  but 
with  as  little  positiveness  as  could  be."  Bos* 
WEix.  **  Is  it  necessary,  Sir,  to  belicTe  all  the 
thirty-nine  articles?  "  Johkson.  **  Why,  Sir, 
that  is  a  question  which  has  been  much 
agitated.  Some  have  thought  it  necessary  that 
they  should  all  be  believea ;  others  have  con- 
sidered them  to  be  only  articles  of  peace  ^ 
that  is  to  say,  you  are  not  to  preach  against 
them.**  BoswsLL.  '*It  appears  to  me.  Sir, 
that  predestination,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  it, 
cannot  be  avoided,  if  we  hold  an  universal 
prescience  in  the  Deity.**  Johnson.  **  Why, 
Sir,  does  not  God  every  day  see  things  going 
on  without  preventing  them?**  Boswell. 
^  True,  Sir;  out  if  a  thing  be  certainly  fore- 
seen, it  must  be  fixed,  and  cannot  bi4)pen 
otherwise ;  and  if  we  apply  this  consideration 
to  the  human  mind,  there  is  no  free  will,  nor 
do  I  see  how  prayer  can  be  of  any  avail.**  He 
mentioned  Dr.  Clarke,  and  Bishop  Bramhall 
on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  and  bid  me  read 
South*s  Sermons  on  Prayer ;  but  avoided  the 
question  which  has  excruciated  philosophers 
and  divines,  beyond  any  other.  I  dia  not 
press  it  further,  when  I  perceived  that  he  was 
displeased,  and  shrunk  from  any  abridgment 
of  an  attribute  usually  ascribed  to  the  Divinity, 
however  irreconcileable  in  its  full  extent  with 
the  grand  system  of  moral  government.  His 
supposed  orthodoxy  here  cramped  the  vigorous 
powers  of  his  understanding,  tie  was  confined 
by  a  chain  which  early  imagination  and  strong 
habit  made  him  think  massy  and  strong,  but 
which,  had  he  ventured  to  try,  he  could  at  once 
have  snapt  asunder.' 

I  proceeded :  ^  What  do  vou  think.  Sir,  of 
Purgatory,  as  believed  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics?" Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  it  is  a  very 
harmless  doctrine.  Thev  are  of  opinion  that 
the  generalitv  of  mankind  are  neither  so 
obstinately  wicked  as  to  deserve  everlasting 
punishment,  nor  so  good  as  to  merit  being 
admitted  int-o  the  society  of  blessed  spirits ; 
and  therefore  that  God  is  graciously  pleased  to 
allow  of  a  middle  state,  where  thepr  may  be 
purified  by  certain  degrees  of  sufienng.  x  ou 
see.  Sir,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  this.** 


1  Dr.  Simon  Fitriek  (afterwards  Bfshop  of  Elr)  thui  ex. 

Sretset  himself  on  this  subject,  In  a  letter  to  the  learned  Dr. 
ohn  Maplecoft,  dated  Feb.  S.  ISSSJ :  _ 
*'  1  elwajs  took  the '  Articles '  to  be  only  article!  or  com- 
nnnlon  ;  and  so  Bishop  Bramhall  expressly  maintains  acalnit 
the  Bishop  or  Chaleedon ;  and  I  remember  well,  that  Blahop 
HandiTSoo.  when  the  KInR  was  flrst  restored,  recei?ed  the 
subscription  of  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  which  be  declared 
was  not  to  them  as  articles  ot/aM  but  peace.  I  think  you 
need  make  no  scruple  of  the  matter,  because  all  tliat  I  know 
so  understand  the  meaning  of  subscription,  and  upon  other 
l«rms  would  not  subscribe.^'  —  MAtoii a. 

*  The  snlutlon  Is  to  be  found  In  what  Boswell  states  as  the 
dinctUty.  All  eternity  is  present  to  the  Deity,  and  his  pre- 
science  foresees  what  man  will  have  choaen,  though  man 


Boswux.  "But  then.  Sir,  their  masses  for 
the  dead  ?**  Johnson.  «"  Why,  Sir,  if  it  be 
once  established  that  there  are  souls  in  purga- 
tory, it  is  as  proper  to  pray  for  tkem,  as  tor  our 
brethren  of  mankind  who  are  yet  in  this  life.** 
BoswELi*.  "The  idolatry  of  the  mass?"  — 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  there  is  no  idolatry  in  the 
mass.  They  believe  God  to  be  there,  and  thev 
adore  him.**  Boswklu  "The  worship  of 
saints?  **  Johnson.  "  Sir,  they  do  not  worship 
saints ;  they  invoke  them ;  they  only  ask  their 
prayers.  I  am  talking  all  this  time  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Bome.  I  grant  you 
that,  in  practice^  purgatory  is  made  a  lucrative 
imposition,  and  that  the  people  do  become 
idcnatrous  as  they  recommend  themselves  to 
the  tutelary  protection  of  particular  samts.^  I 
think  their  ^ving  the  sacrament  only  in  one 
kind  is  criminal,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the 
express  institution  of  Christ,  and  I  wonder 
how  the  Council  of  Trent  admitted  it  **  Bos- 
wbUm  "Confession?**  Johnson.  "Whv,  I 
don*t  know  but  that  is  a  good  thing,  ^e 
Scripture  savs,  *  Confess  your  faults  one  to 
anotner,*  and  the  priests  confess  as  well  as 
the  laity.  Then  it  must  be  considered  that 
their  absolution  is  only  upon  repentance,  and 
often  upon  penance  uso.  Tou  think  your 
sins  may  be  forgiven  without  penance,  upon 
repentance  alone.** 

I  thus  ventured  to  mention  all  the  common 
objections  against  the  Boman  Catholic  church, 
that  I  might  hear  so  great  a  man  upon  them. 
What  he  said  is  here  accurately  recordeil. 
But  it  is  not  improbable  that,  if  one  had  taken 
the  other  side,  he  might  have  reasoned  dif- 
ferently. 

I  must  however  mention,  that  he  had  a 
respect  for  ^^  the  old  reHgwnT  as  the  mild 
Melancthon  called  that  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
church,  even  while  he  was  exerting  himstlf 
for  its  reformation  in  some  particulars.  Sir 
William  Scott  informs  me,  that  he  heard 
Johnson  say,  "  A  man  who  is  converted  from 
Protestantism  to  Popery,  may  be  sincere :  be 
parts  with  nothing :  ne  is  only  superaddug  to 
what  he  already  had.  But  a  convert  frvim 
Popery  to  Protestantism  gives  up  so  much  of 
what  he  has  held  as  sacred  as  any  thing  ihut 
he  retains  —  there  is  so  much  iaeerattoH  of 
mind  in  such  a  conversion  —  that  it  ran 
hardly^  be  sincere  and  lasting.**  *  The  truih 
of  this  reflection  may  be  confirmed  by  man  v 


Itels  that,  be  is  free  to  choose.    What  Cowley  sap  of  Hm* <«. 
Is  equally  true  of  this  world,  fn  the  eye  of  Prorldeooe :  — 

**  Nothing  there  is  to  come,  and  nothiuff  past ; 
But  an  eternal  mow  doth  always  last  t 


This  Is  one  of  the  mysteries  whidi.  thoufb  aAser  bumtT> 
reason,  U  in  no  degree  amtrarp  to  it.~-  Caosiiau  KMA 

*  They  are  sometimes  rather  ridiculous  than  ld<it«tr<ntii. 
I  have   DOW  before  me  a  Roman  Catholic  Pn]wr.N->k.. 

Erintcd  at  Ghent  so  lately  u  ISSS,  in  whJch  there  it  a  prtx*' 
}  the  Virgin,  addressing  her  as  *>  Ma  efwrnt  Primomf."  ^'^ 
another  to  St.  Joseph,  as  "  JTmb  mmmhle  ^alrws.^  (*••>» *^ 

*  Bishop  Brington  evpresaed  his  aurmsn,  that  Job(»«>t 
should  have  foreotten  Latimer,  Ridley,  Hooper,  sod  mUt^^ 
HfM  mmiwm  who  have  waounced  popery.^-. r 
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•ad  eminent  instanoes^  some  of  which  will 
oceur  to  most  of  mj  readers.^ 
t  When  we  were  alone,  I  introduced  the 
I  snbject  of  death,  and  endeavoured  to  maintain 
j  that  the  fear  of  it  might  be  sot  over.  I 
told  him  that  David  Hume  saia  to  me,  he 
I  was  no  more  uueasj  to  think  he  should  not 
be  after  this  life,  than  that  he  had  not  been 
I  before  he  began  to  exist.  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
.  if  he  reallj  thii^s  so,  his  percepdons  are 
;  disturbed;  he  is  mad:  if  he  does  not  think 
I  so,  he  lies.  He  may  tell  you,  he  holds  his 
,  finger  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  without  feel- 
ing PAtn;  would  you  believe  him?  When 
he  diea,  he  at  least  gives  up  all  he  has." 
BoswsLL.  '^  Foote,  Sir,  told  me,  that  when 
he  was  very  ill  he  was  not  afraid  to  die.** 
JoBxsoir.  ^'It  is  not  true.  Sir.'  Hold  a 
pistol  to  Footers  breast,  or  to  Hume*s  breast, 
and  threaten  to  kill  them ;  and  you*ll  see  how 
thejr  behave."  Boswei^l.  "  But  may  we  not 
fortify  our  minds  for  the  approach  of  death?** 
—  Here  I  am  sensible  I  was  in  the  wrong, 
to  bring  before  his  view  what  he  ever  looked 
upon  with  horror;  for  although,  when  in  a 
celestial  frame  of  mind,  in  his  **  Vanity  of 
Unman  Wishes,**  he  has  supposed  death  to 
be  ^kind  Nature's  signal  for  retreat**  from 
this  state  of  being  to  **a  happier  seat,**  his 
thoughts  upon  this  awful  change  were  in 
penend  full  of  dismal  apprehensions.  His 
mind  resembled  the  vast  amphitheatre,  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome.  In  the  centre  stood  his 
judgment,  which,  like  a  mighty  gladiator, 
cotnoated  those  apprehensions  that,  like  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  arenoy  were  all  around  in 
cells,  ready  to  be  let  out  upon  him.  After 
a  conflict,  he  drives  them  back  into  their 
dens;  but  not  killing  them,  they  were  still 
assailing  him.  To  my  question,  whether  we 
might  not  fortify  our  minds  for  the  approach 
of  death,  he  answered,  in  a  passion,  **No, 
Sir,  let  it  alone.  It  matters  not  how  a  man 
dies,  but  how  he  lives.  The  act  of  dying  is 
not  of  importance,  it  lasts  so  short  a  time." 
He  added  (with  an  earnest  look),  "A  man 
knows  it  must  be  so,  and  submits.  It  will  do 
him  no  good  to  whine.** 


t  i  do  CMC  mdentand  tbli  ullntioo.    I  am  not  aware  of 
J  and  enio«nt  tostancM  "  of  penons  coo?erted  firom 


wMTT  to  proteitanilim  relapclng  either  Into  tuperstltlon  or 
loAdtMHf.  I  tiupect  that  Mr.  Botwell,  who  often  allude*  to 
Ht.  G<bboo*»  vacillation,  really  meant  kim  In  tbU  patiage, 
llwwuli  bti  cooveralon  from  Protectaatitm  to  Poperjr  and  back 
pbSch  bad  ended  In  infidelity,  does  not  exactly  fit  the 


mmtnii  by  Jobnion — CnoRsa. 
»  PeoCi 


'eoCe*!  ftaterocot  did  not  merit  to  flat  a  contradiction : 
It  la  caaSmeid  by  tboee  who  hare  bad  the  beat  m^ani  of 
fpf*r*ng  to  tbe  fact.  Sir  Henry  Halford  felt  surprised  that 
of  ctw  i^Mt  Bomber  he  baa  attended,  *'  lo  few  bare  appeared 
r^iweuuA  to  die,"  addlnv, "  many,  we  may  easllv  suppose, 
have  msMtfffsted  this  wlllTngnets  to  die,  f^om  an  impatience 
of  •oShrtef  .or  from  tbat  passive  Indiflbrence,  which  it  some- 
maos  tW  rcaolt  of  debility  and  extreme  bodily  pain."  Stu^t, 
f  es.— -MaaKtAHD.  There  It  a  distinction,  which  neither 
JokiMMi  nor  Mr.  Marfcland  seem  to  bare  made, — between  a 
ifcdiiH  and  prematorr  death,  always  terrible ;  and  one  coming 
fradaally  la  the  ooorse  of  nature,  under  which  the  exhausted 
frame  aod  weaiy  spirit  sink  without  reluctance.  —  Ckoxia, 

w^s. 
'  GooTfe  SCaercna,  Esq.,  who,  In  the  next  year,  became 


I  attempted  to  continue  the  conversation. 
He  was  so  provoked,  that  he  said,  —  *^  Give  us 
no  more  of  this  ;**  and  was  thrown  into  such  a 
state  of  agitation,  that  he  expressed  himself 
in  a  way  that  alarmed  and  distressed  me ; 
showed  an  impatience  that  I  should  leave  him, 
and  when  I  was  going  away,  called  to  me 
sternly,  "^  Don*t  let  us  meet  to-morrow.** 

I  went  home  exceedingly  uneasy.  All  the 
harsh  observations  which  I  had  ever  heard 
made  upon  his  character  crowded*  into  my 
mind ;  and  I  seemed  to  myself  like  the  man 
who  had  put  his  head  into  the  lion*s  mouth  a 
great  many  times  with  perfect  safety,  but  at 
last  had  it  bit  ofi*. 

Next  morning  [27th  October],  I  sent  him  a 
note,  stating  that  I  might  have  been  in  the 
wrong,  but  it  was  not  intentionally ;  he  was 
therefore,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  too  severe 
upon  me.  That  notwithstanding  our  agreement 
not  to  meet  that  day,  I  would  call  on  him  in 
my  way  to  the  city,  and  stay  five  minutes  by 
my  watch.  **  You  are,**  said  I,  **  in  my  mind, 
since  last  night,  surrounded  with  cloud  and 
storm.  Let  me  have  a  glimpse  of  sunshine, 
and  go  about  my  affiurs  in  serenity  and  cheer- 
fulness.** 

Upon  entering  his  study,  I  was  glad  that 
he  was  not  alone,  which  would  have  made  our 
meeting  more  awkward.  There  were  with  him, 
Mr.  Steevens  ^  and  Mr.  Tyers  \  both  of  whom 
I  now  saw  for  the  first  time.  My  note  had,  on 
his  own  reflection,  softened  him,  for  he  re- 
ceived me  very  complacently ;  so  that  I  unex- 
pectedly found  myself  at  ease,  and  joined  in 
the  conversation. 

He  said,  the  critics  had  done  too  much 
honour  to  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  by  writing 
so  much  against  him.  That,  in  his  ^*  Creation,  * 
he  had  been  helped  by  various  wits,  a  line  bj 
Phillips  and  a  line  by  Tickell;  so  that  by  their 
aid,  and  that  of  others,  the  poem  had  been  made 
out,* 

I  defended  Blackmore*s  supposed  lines, 
which  have  been   ridiculed  as  aosolute  non- 


sense : 


**  A  painted  vest  Prince  Vortiger  bad  on, 
Which  fi'om  a  naked  Pict  his  gFuidure  won."' 


associated  with  Johnson  In  the  edition  of  Shakespeare,  which 
goes  by  their  Joint  names.  Mr.  Steerens  was  lx>m  in  1736, 
and  died  at  Hampstead  in  1800.  A  cynical  disposition  and  a 
strong  turn  for  literary  deceptions,  more  ingenious  than 
candid  or  creditable,  rendered  him  unpopular  with  his  ac- 
quaintance, as  we  shidl  hare  occasion  to  notice  in  the  sequel. 
—  CaoKKR. 

*  For  an  account  of  "  Tom  Tyers,**  as  Johnson  always 
called  him,  nee  post,  April  17.  177S. 

*  Johnson  himself  has  rlndicated  Blackmortf  upon  this 
revY  point.  See  the  Lirea  of  the  Poets,  vol.  ill.  p.  7S.  Sro., 
1791.  —•  J.  BoswELL,  jutt. 

*  A  correspondent  of  the  European  Magaiini*,  April,  1793, 
has  completely  exposed  the  mistake  of  ascribing  tnese  lines 
to  Blackmore,  notwlthsundlng  that  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in 
**  Tbe  Spectator, ''[No.  43.]  mentions  tbem  as  written  by 
the  author  of  **  The  British  Princes.**  the  Hon.  Edward 
Howard.  The  correspondent  above-mentioned,  shows  this 
mistake  to  be  so  inreterate,  that  not  oitlv  /  defended  the 
lines  as  Biackmore's,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson,  with- 
out any  contradiction  or  doubt  of  their  authenticity,  but 
that  the  Ker.  Mr.  Whitaker  has  asserted  in  print,  that  he 
understands  they  were  awppre$§ed  in  tbe  late  edltiona  of 
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I  maintained  it  to  be  a  poetical  conceit.  A 
Pict  being  painted,  if  he  is  slain  in  battle, 
and  a  vest  is  made  of  his  skin,  it  is  a  painted 
vest  won  from  him,  though  he  was  naked. 

.  Johnson  spoke  unfavourably  of  a  certain 
pretty  volummous  author,  saying,  *^  He  used 
to  write  anonymous  books,  and  then  other 
books  commending  those  books,  in  which  there 
was  something  of  rascality."  ' 

I  whispered  him,  "  Well,  Sir,  you  are  now 
in  good  humour."  Johnson.  **  Yes,  Sir."  I 
was  going  to  leave  him,  and  had  got  as  far  as 
the  staircase.  He  stopped  me,  and  smiling, 
said,  "Get  you  gone  m;"  a  curious  mode  of 
inviting  me  to  stay,  which  I  accordingly  did 
for  some  time  longer. 

This  little  incidental  quarrel  and  reconcili- 
ation, which,  perhaps,  I  may  be  thought  to 
have  detailed  too  minutely,  must  be  esteemed 
as  one  of  many  proofs  which  his  friends  had, 
that  though  he  might  be  charged  with  bad 
humour  at  times,  he  was  always  a  good-natured 
man  ;  and  I  have  heard  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
a  nice  and  delicate  observer  of  manners, 
particularly  remark,  that  when  upon  any 
occasion  Johnson  had  been  rough  to  any 
person  in  company,  he  took  the  first  op- 
portunity of  reconciliation,  by  drinking  to  him, 
or  addressing  his  discourse  to  him;  but  if 
he  found  his  dignified  indirect  overtures  sul- 
lenly neglected,'  he  was  quite  indifferent,  and 
considered  himself  as  having  done  all  that 
he  ought  to  do,  and  the  other  as  now  in  the 
wrong. 

Beinff  to  set  out  for  Scotland  on  the  10th  of 
November,  I  wrote  to  him  at  Streatham,  beg- 
ging that  he  would  meet  me  in  town  on  the 
9th ;  but  if  this  should  be  very  inconvenient 
to  him,  I  wooid  go  thither.  His  answer  was 
as  follows :  — 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"  Nov.  9. 1769. 
"  Dkae  Sir,  —  Upon  balancing  the  incon- 
veniences of  both  parties,  I  find  it  will  less  incom- 
mode you  to  spend  your  night  here,  than  me  to 
come  to  town.  I  wish  to  see  you,  and  am  ordered 
by  the  lady  of  this  house  to  invite  you  hither. 
M^hether  you  can  come  or  not,  I  shall  not  have  any 
occasion  of  writing  to  you  again  before  your 
marriage,  and  therefore  tell  you   now,  that   with 


BUcicmore  **  After  all,**  isyi  thli  IntelUffent  writer.  "  it  !• 
not  unworthy  of  particular  Mnervation,  that  these  lines,  so 
often  quoted,  do  not  exist  either  In  Blackmareor  Howard." 
In  "  The  British  Princes,'*  8vo.  1669,  now  Itefore  me,  p.  96., 
they  stand  thus :  — 

**  A  vtest  as  admired  Vortlger  had  on. 
Which  from  this  Island's  foes  his  grandsire  won. 
Whose  artful  colour  pass'd  the  Tyrian  dye, 
Obliged  to  triumph  In  this  legacy." 

It  Is  probable,  I  think,  that  some  wag.  in  order  to  make 
Howard  still  more  ridiculous  than  he  really  was.  haa  formed 
the  couplet  as  It  now  circulates.  ~Boi will. 

>  Mr.  Chalmers  supposed  that  this  was  Dr.  Hill,  who  used 
to  play  such  tricks,  net  only  anonymously,  but  under  false 
names,  such  as  Dr.  Crime ^  Or.  Uvtda/e,  and  many  others. 
Smollett  has  also  beensurml»ed ;  and  as  Boswrll  h'ld  cert4mly 
DO  tenderness  for ////ff  character  (see  an/r,  o.  186.).  the  sup- 
pression of  th»  name  has  been  tliou^ht  to  nrour  this  latter 


great  sincerity  I  wish  you  happiness.    I  am,  dear 
Sir,  your  most  afTectionate  bumble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johkbox.** 

1  was  detained  in  town  till  it  was  too  late  on 
the  9ihy  so  went  to  him  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  10th  of  November.  "  Now  "  said  be, 
"  that  you  are  goin^  to  marry,  do  not  expect 
more  from  life  than  life  will  anord.  You  may 
often  find  yourself  out  of  humour,  and  you  may 
oflen  think  your  wife  not  studious  enough  to 
please  you ;  and  yet  you  may  have  reason  to 
consider  yourself  as  upon  the  whole  very 
happily  married." 

Talking  of  marriage  in  general,  he  observed, 
"  Our  marriage  service  is  too  refined.  It  is 
calculated  only  for  the  best  kind  of  marriages : 
whereas,  we  should  have  a  form  for  matches  of 
cunvenience,  of  which  there  are  many.*'  *  He 
agreed  with  me  that  there  was  no  absolute 
necessity  for  having  the  marriage  ceremony 
performed  by  a  regular  clergyman,  for  this  was 
not  commanded  in  Scripture. 

I  was  volatile  enough  to  repeat  to  him  a 
little  epigrammatic  song  of  mine  ',  on  matri- 
mony, which  Mr.  Garrick  had,  a  few  days 
before,  procured  to  be  set  to  music  by  the  very 
ingenious  Mr.  Dibdin. 

A  MatritMnial   T%ougkt 

**  In  the  blithe  days  of  honey-moon. 
With  Kate's  allurements  smitten. 
I  loved  her  late,  I  loved  her  soon. 
And  called  her  dearest  kitten. 

**  But  now  my  kitten's  grown  a  cat, 
And  cross  like  other  wives ; 
Oh  1  by  ray  soul,  my  honest  Bfat, 
I  fear  she  has  nine  lives.'* 

My  illustrious  friend  said,  "  It  is  very  well. 
Sir ;  but  you  should  not  awear."  Upon  which 
I  altered  "  Oh !  by  my  soul,"  to  "  Alas,  alas ! ' 
He  was  so  good  as  to  accompany  me  to 
London,  and  see  me  into  the  post-chaise  whicb 
was  to  carry  me  on  my  road  to  Scotland.  And 
sure  I  am,  that  however  inconsiderable  many 
of  the  particulars  recorded  at  this  time  may 
appear  to  some,  they  will  be  esteemed  bj  th«> 
best  part  of  my  readers  as  genuine  traits  oi 
his  character,  contributing  together  to  give  a 
full,  fair,  and  distinct  view  of  it. 


opinion.    I.  however,  douliC  iMth  fuesaat,  but  can  make  r>o 
better —  Caoaia. 

>  It  may  be  sus{)ected  that  Mr.  BoeweH,   In  traBsm^lr  t 
for  the  press,  at  the  interra)  of  twentToflre  rears,  bis  oru"  -  >' 
note,  may  have    misrepresented    Dr.  Jolinson's   opuo  " 
There  are,  no  donbt,  marrisfet  of  conrmience.  boi  « •  <i 
often  turn  out  to  be  Ttnr  happy  marriages ->Bar,  Jobn-xi 
himself  thounhtthey  rolfbt  be  the  happtett  ( March  tl  ITTT  > 
Moreover,  one  would  ask,  bow  is  tnlB  marriage  oerrtn-'  « 
too  rrhnedf    It  seems  more  open  to  a  contrary  cntto*  * 
Nor.  finally,  can  I  believe  that  Johnson  aiprced  fa  Bo«»<--  < 
Seoltiik  views  of  a  secular  ceremony,  and  above  all  for  fV 
abfturd  reason  stated  —  for  it  is  not  **  ceimmmm4H  As  Si.  **- 
tmrr,"  that  any  ceremony  slunild  be  prrform<d  k§  m  rvy**'-"' 
cirra^mam  f  and,  again  ;  If  there  were  two  services,  « *•  ■ 
would  evAr  consent  to  be  married  bv  that  which  implM  •<^' 
degree  of  degradatibn,  or  at  least  of  Inferiority  ?—  Csoa is 

'  Mr.  Boswell  used  (as  did  also  bis  hMmc  mo.  Sir  Ak^»- 
aniltT)  to  sing  in  convivial  society  songs  of  his  own  om- 
position —  CaoKsa. 
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In  1770,  he jpublislied  a  ^litical  pamphlet, 
entitled  ^^  The  False  Alarm,*'  intended  to  justify 
the  conduct  of  the  ministry  and  their  majority 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  for  having  virtually 
assumed  it  as  an  axiom,  that  the  expulsion  of 
a  member  of  parliament  was  eqmvalent  to 
exclusion,  and  thus  having  declared  Colonel 
Luttrell  to  be  duly  elected  for  the  county  of 
t    Aliddlesex,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Wilkes  had  a 
great  majority  of  votes.    This  being  justly 
considered  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  right  of 
election,  an  alarm  for  the  constitution  extended 
I    itself  all  over  the  kingdom.     To  prove  this 
I    alarm  to  be  false,  was  the  purpose  or  Johnson's 
pamphlet ;  but  even  his  vast  powers  were  in- 
adequate to  cope  with  constitutional  truth  and 
I    reason,  and  his  argument  failed  of  effect ;  and 
the  House  of  Conmions  have  since  expunged 
the  offensive  resolution  from  their  Journals. 
i    That  the  House  of  Commons  might  have  ex- 
pelled Mr.  Wilkes  repeatedly,  and  as  often  as 
he  should  be  re-chosen,  was  not  denied ;  but 
I    incapacitation  cannot  be  but  by  an  act  of  the 
I    whole  le^lature.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  how 
!    a  prejudice  in  favour  of  government  in  general 
I    and  an  aversion  to  popular  clamour,   could 
blind  and  contract  such  an  understanding  as 
I    Johnson's,  in  this  particular  case ;  yet  the  wit, 
i    the  sarcasm,  the  eloquent  vivacity  which  this 
,    pamphlet  displayed,  made  it  be  read  with  great 
I    aridity  ^  at  the  time,  and  it  will  ever  be  read 
with  pleasure,  for  the  sake  of  its  composition. 
That  it  endeavoured  to  infuse  a  narcotic  in- 
difference, as  to  public  concerns,  into  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  that  it  broke  out  sometimes 
into  an  extreme  coarseness  of  contemptuous 
abuse,  is  but  too  evident. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  omitted,  that  when 
the  storm  of  his  violence  subsides,  he  takes  a 
fair  opportunity  to  pay  a  grateful  compliment 
to  the  King,  who  haid  rewarded  his  merit :  — 
**  These  low-bom  rulers  have  endeavoured, 
rarely  without  effect,  to  alienate  the  affections 
of  the  people  from  the  only  Kins  who  for 
almoet  a  century  has  much  appeared  to  desire, 
or  much  endeavoured  to  deserve  them.**  And, 
*^  Every  honest  man  must  lament,  that  the 
faction  has  been  regarded  with  frigid  neutrality 
h^  the  Tories,  who  being  long  accustomed  to 
.  «igna]ldc  their  principles  by  opposition  to  the 
Court,  do  not  yet  consider,  that  they  have  at 
last  a  King  who  knows  not  the  name  of  party, 
and  who  wishes  to  be  the  common  father  of  all 
hispeof^e.'*  * 

To  this  pamphlet,  which  was  at  once  dis- 
envered  to  be  Johnson's,  several  answers  came 
oat,  in  which  care  was  taken  to  remind  the 


•  **  TiM  FalM  AlMin  **  was  publkhed  by  T.  Cadell,  In  the 
Stnod,  Jaa.  IS.  1770 ;  a  Mcond  edlttoo  apnearMl  Feb.  6.,  and 
a  (kM,  Marcfa  IS —  Wawrr. 

«  -  TMi."  lart  Mn.  Plossi,  «<  hit  flrtk  and  favoarfCe 
IWHiNiVl,  va«  writtMi  at  our  bonie.  between  eight  o'clock 
*m  Wcdaeedav  night  and  twelve  o'clock  on  Thursday  nisht : 
w«  md  It  to  Mr.  xhrale,  when  he  came  rery  late  home  from 
Om*  Boom  of  Commona.**  Boswell,  it  most  be  remembered, 
waa  a  WaUk.  •>  Caofttn. 


public  of  his  former  attacks  upon  government, 
and  of  his  now  being  a  pensioner,  without 
allowing  for  the  honourable  terms  upon  which 
Johnson's  pension  was  granted  and  accepted, 
or  the  change  of  system  which  the  British 
court  had  undergone  upon  the  accession  of  his 
present  Majesty.  He  was,  however,  soothed 
m  the  highest  striun  of  panegyric,  in  a  poem 
called  "  The  Remonstrance,"  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stockdale  ',  to  whom  he  was,  upon  many  occa- 
sions, a  kind  protector. 

The  following  admirable  minute  made  by 
him,  describes  so  well  his  own  state,  and  that 
of  numbers  to  whom  self-examination  is  ha- 
bitual, that  I  cannot  omit  it :  — 

**  June  1.  1770.  Every  man  naturally  persuades 
himself  that  be  can  keep  his  resolutions,  nor  is  he 
convinced  of  his  imbecility  but  by  length  of  time 
and  frequency  of  experiment.  This  opinion  of  our 
own  constancy  is  so  prevalent,  that  we  always  despise 
him  who  suffers  his  general  and  settled  purpose  to 
be  overpowered  by  an  occasional  desire.  They, 
therefore,  whom  frequent  fiiilures  have  made  des- 
perate, cease  to  form  resolutions ;  and  they  who  are 
become  cunning,  do  not  tell  them.  Those  who  do 
not  make  them  are  very  few,  but  of  their  effect 
little  is  perceived ;  for  scarcely  any  man  persists  in 
a  course  of  life  planned  by  choiee,  but  as  he  is 
restrained  from  deviation  by  some  external  power. 
He  who  may  live  as  he  will,  seldom  lives  long  in 
the  observation  of  his  own  rules.  I  never  yet  saw 
a   regular  family,  unless  it   were    that  of  Mrs. 

Harriot's,  nor  a  regular  man,  except  Mr. *, 

whose  exactness  I  know  only  by  his  own  report, 
and  Psalmanazer,  whose  life  was,  I  think,  uniform." 
[Pr,  and  Med,  p.  100.] 

Of  this  year  I  have  obtained  the  following 
letters : 

JOHNSON  TO  DR.  FARMER. 


« 


"  Johnson's  Court,  March  21. 1770. 
Sir,  —  As  no  man  ought  to  keep  wholly  to 
himself  any  possession  that  may  be  useful  to  the 
public,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  roe  unreasonably 
intrusive,  if  I  have  recourse  to  you  for  such  infor- 
mation as  you  are  more  able  to  give  me  than  any 
other  man. 

*(  In  support  of  an  opinion  which  you  have 
already  placed  above  the  need  of  any  more  support, 
Mr.  Steevens.  a  very  ingenious  gentleman,  lately 
of  King's  College,  has  collected  an  account  of  all 
the  translations  which  Shakspeare  might  have  seen 
and  used.  He  wishes  his  catalogue  to  be  perfect, 
and  therefore  entreats  that  you  will  favour  him  by 
the  insertion  of  such  additions  as  the  accuracy  of 
your  inquiries  has  enabled  you  to  make.  To  this 
request,  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding  my  own 
solicitation. 


3  The  Kev.  Perdval  Stockdale,  whose  strange  and  ram. 
bllng  *'  Autobiography  "  was  published  In  1 808 :  he  was  the 
author  of  sereral  baa  poems,  and  died  In  1810,  at  the  age  of 
7A.  He  was  Johnson's  neighbour  for  some  years,  both  in 
Johnson's  Court  and  Bolt  Court.  —  Csokbr. 

*  The  name  in  the  original  manuscript  is,  as  Dr.  Hall  In- 
formed me,  Compbelt.  The  Scotch  non  Juring  Bi^ihop  Camp* 
bell  was  probably  the  person  meant.  See  an  account  of  this 
gentleman,  po«l,  Oct.  28. 177S.  —  Caoaaa. 
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1  TO  MI-.1  J-ORTLR. 


•    r^r..,-!   «■   . 


™fM  ;  tf  I  err*.  toT^j'" 

I  liJix  HMi  trtj  liltle.  but  I 
•  hi>  r...ll.  (ur  l»  u/t  Ihil  be 
1  «n>l<  (Mi  I  ini  ti.rrji  for  il. 
M'.  M*thiH  ha<  laidf  hid  ■ 
h  JOB  h 


riw  fa:;:b«  •)  d^rsmk  ilwii  ■  iMf  mal  tnpiin 
I  uq  aoi  vti-*..!  mulfictcii  br  tbe  wt^vimaomu  m 
SadicT  SilTcn*;  nor  am  fbrbimf  id  BoaiK  vbn 

■■  I  omc  hiihn  on  Vtiaiti^f,  ha*Bg  OBd  oh 
nighl  M  ■  lod^  in  the  lbm>  of  Ntdnrood.       l>r. 

Tljlor'!  B  ■  KTT  pltlMDl  hoi»,  with  m  bn    UKl 

■  liic  vhI  tirnii.  dnr  rad  in  bra  upon  the 
lin.     Wbdhcr  i  thill  bj  uj  U^i  ■(«  Uatlijck 

"  That  nantii'i  book,  ["  Tnrcb  ttnaafh  S^wn. 
PortuM  ■■xl  Fnm.-]  would  pl^  ;iM  bII,  I 
make  no  doabt.      I  know  not  wbcdwr  the  nrld 
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lot  it  ii  to  ramble  as  Mldom  write,  uid  thoie  who 
know  how  to  write  vnj  Kldani  nmble.  If  Sidney 
iwl  gone,  u  he  deured,  the  great  toytgi  wiib 
Dnk«,  then  would  probabl<r  faan  beea  such  a 
ninatiTB  ■■  would  hare  equallj  iatu6ed  the  poet 
aod  the  philowphei." 

*■  1  hava  aeRi  the  great  bull ',  and  lerj  great  he 

pramiia  to  ioberit  all  the  bulk  and  all  the  virtues 
ot  hit  are.  I  lUTe  seen  the  man  wbo  offered  an 
buDdred  guineaa  tor  the  JounR  ^"^^^  while  be  wai 
jtt  little  better  than  a  oalf.  Matlock,  I  am  afraid, 
I  ihall  not  we,  but  I  purpou  lo  *ee  DoTcdale; 
and,  afUr  all  tbiia  aeeiog,  I  hope  lo  lee  jrou."] 

JOHNSON  TO  JOSEPH  WARTON. 


clothea.  vbich  you 
week.  Mf  eompr 
Mr.  Ellia,  and   to 


le  paragraph  ai  jou  would  have  it,  and  Bend 
iL  If  ;ou  hare  an;  remarka  of  joui  own  upon 
Ihal  or  an;  other  pU;,  I  shall  gladl;  receiie  them. 
i  Mike  m;  complimenU  to  Hn.  Warton.  I  lome- 
tuaes  thmk  ot  waodering  for  a  few  dajs  to  Win- 
ebeOer,  but  am  apt  to  delaj.  I  am,  Sr,  jrour 
mon  hamble  aervant,  San.  Jobhioh." 

JOHNSON  TO  FRANCIS  BARBER, 
M  itn.Capp';  Biiiop- Sortfnrd. 

"  LoodoD,  Stpl.  fl6. 1TT0- 

*  Daaa  Pbjkcii,— >I  am  at  laat  sat   down  to 

,   »ritc  to  jron,  and  should  Terj  nucb  blame  mjself 

for  haring  neglected  jou  ao    long,  if  I  did    not 

(lopute  that  and   man;  other  lailiogi  to  want  of 

halih.     I  hope  not  to  be  so  long  lileot  again.     I 

•a  itrj  well  satisfied  with  your  progress,  if  you 

an  really  perform  the  exercises  which  you  are  tel ; 

•od  1  hope  Mr.  Ellis  does  not  luSer  you  to  impose 

"  hiiD,  or  oD  yourself     Make  my  complimenU  to 

Mr.  Ellis,  and  to  Mrs.  CUpp,  and  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Lei  me  know  what  Kugliih  books  you  read  for 


fit  DO  eooouragement  froi 
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Ibese  holidays.  If  you  are  invited  out  you  may  go, 
if  Mr.  Ellia  gives  Inve.  I  have  ordered  you  some 
clothes,   vbich  you  will   receive,    I   believe,    neit 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
1770. 


MrhiiKiali)'  —  Gmrmmnil  of  Ir^and.  —  Loft. 

—  JaaA  Bthmai.  —  Ettablahal  Clrrgy.  —  Dr. 
Priallty.  —  Blntii  Van.  —  Fmcli  Nocdi.  — 
Firt  BoaeoticK,  ■ — ^  Lord  LfUdtott't  Diato^ita,  — . 
Otnan.  —  Tkt  Pnttiai  Cobbitr.  —  Batliut.  — 
ffaliomtl  Dtbt MaOil.  —  Marruye Fiipprri). 

—  GiBitrl  Cooper.  —  Homer.  —  Grrgon/  Sharpt, 
— PoortfEa^ad,  —  Com  Law.  —  Dr.  Brmene. 
^  Mr.  Burkt.  ^^  Ecomomjf.  ^  Fortmne-Amtert, 

—  OreWib.  —  Irith  Ctirjfy. 

DuKiHG  this  year  there  was  a  total  cessation  of 
all  correspondence  between  Dr.  Johnson  and 
me,  without  any  coldness  on  either  side,  but 
merely  from  procraatmation,  conUnued  from 
day  to  day ;  and,  as  I  was  not  in  London,  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  enjoying  his  company 
and  reoording  his  conTersation.  To  Buppir 
this  blank,  I  shall  present  my  readers  with 
some  Collectanea,  obligingly  furnished  to  me 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maiwell',  of  Falkland,  in  Ire- 
land, some  time  assistant  preacher  at  the 
Temple,  and  for  many  years  the  social  friend 
of  Johnson,  who  spoke  of  him  with  a  rery  kind 

CaOrctoHO. 
"  Hy  acquaintance  with  lhal  great  and  vencn 
chararter  eommenced  in  the  year  17S4.  I  was 
troduced  lo  him  by  Mr.  Grierson',  hii  Mtjeny*! 
printer  at  Dublin,  a  gcntlBman  of  uncommon  team* 
ing,  and  great  wit  and  vivacity.  Mr.  Grierson 
died  in  Germany,  at  the  age  of  twenly-seven.  Dr. 
Johnson  highly  respected  his  abilities,  and  often 
observed,  that  he  powessed  more  eitenaive  know- 
ledge than  any  man  of  his  yean  be  bad  ever  known. 
His  industry  was  equal  to  his  lalenta ;  and  he  par- 


oT  Hfchhu,  1 

■I^BDt  LatHi  [fntm  her  own  pm) 

(arUTwards  Bu-1  Graavlllax  bj  i 


tunUj  thm  lucratlre  patent  oflce 
■(III  erOo^ed  t>j  her  deiceiidaiits. 


own  pani.  Id  Jvtia.  LonlCdrlnfll 
Lord   Llnuensnt 

untluuI<>M«r4r«d' 
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ticularly  excelled  in  erery  species  of  pfailologieal 
JearnLog,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  best  critic  of  the 
age  he  lived  in. 

**  1  must  always  remember  with  gratitude  my 
obligation  to  Mr.  Grierson,  for  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  Dr.  Johnson's  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship, which  continued  uninterrupted  and  undimi- 
nished to  his  death  :  a  connection  that  was  at  once 
the  pride  and  happiness  oF  my  life. 

**  What  pity  it  is,  that  so  much  wit  and  good 
sense  as  he  continually  exhibited  in  conversation, 
should  perish  unrecorded !  Few  persons  quitted  his 
company  without  perceiving  themselves  wiser  and 
better  than  they  were  before.  On  serious  subjects 
he  flashed  the  most  interesting  conviction  upon  his 
auditors ;  and  upon  lighter  topics,  you  might  have 
supposed  —  Albano  nuutu  tU  numte  loeutas. 

**  Though  I  can  hope  to  add  but  little  to  the 
celebrity  of  so  exalted  a  character,  by  any  com- 
munications I  can  furnish,  yet,  out  of  pure  respect 
to  his  memory,  I  will  venture  to  transmit  to  you 
some  anecdotes  concerning  him,  which  fell  under 
my  own  observation.  The  very  minutia  of  such  a 
character  must  be  interesting,  and  may  be  compared 
to  the  filings  of  diamonds. 

"In  politics  he  was  deemed  a  Tory,  but  certainly 
was  not  so  in  the  obnoxious  or  party  sense  of  the 
term  ;  for  while  be  asserted  the  l^al  and  salutary 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  he  no  less  respected  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  the  people.  Whiggism, 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  he  said,  was  accom- 
panied with  certain  principles ;  but  latterly,  as  a 
mere  party  distinction  under  Walpole  and  the  Pel- 
hams,  was  no  better  than  the  politics  of  stock-job- 
bers, and  the  religion  of  infidels. 

**  He  detested  the  idea  of  governing  by  parlia- 
mentary corruption,  and  asserted  most  strenuously, 
that  a  prince  steadily  and  conspicuously  pursuing 
the  interests  of  his  people  could  not  fiul  of  parlia- 
mentary concurrence.  A  prince  of  ability,  he  con- 
tended, might  and  should  be  the  directing  soul  and 
spirit  of  his  own  administration ;  in  short,  his  own 
minister,  and  not  the  mere  head  of  a  party :  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  would  the  royal  dignity  be 
sincerely  respected. 

*' Johnson  seemed  to  think,  that  a  certain  degree 
of  crown  influence  over  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
(not  meaning  a  corrupt  and  shameful  dependence) 
was  very  salutary,  nay,  even  necessary,  in  our  mixed 
government.  *  For,'  said  he,  *  if  the  members  were 
under  no  crown  influence,  and  disqualified  from  re- 
ceiving any  gratification  from  Court,  and  resembled, 
as  they  possibly  might,  Pym  and  Haslerig,  and 
other  stubborn  and  sturdy  members  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  the  wheels  of  government  would  be 
totally  obstructed.  Such  men  would  oppose,  merely 
to  show  their  power,  from  envy,  jealousy,  and  per- 
versity of  disposition  ;  and,  not  gaining  themseUes, 
would  hate  and  oppose  all  who  did  :  not  loving  the 
person  of  the  prince,  and  conceiving  they  owed  him 
little  gratitude,  from  the  mere  spirit  of  insolence 
and  contradiction,  they  would  oppose  and  thwart 
him  upon  all  occasions.* 

**  The  inseparable  imperfection  annexed  to  all 
human  governments  consisted,  he  said,  in  not  being 
able  to  create  a  sufficient  fund  of  virtue  and  prin- 


I  Nrt  doubt  Madsm*  de  Boaflvn.    Se«  pott,  aub  an.  1775. 

—  CSOXBS. 


ciple  to  carry  the  laws  into  due  and  effectual  exe- 
cution. Wisdom  might  plan,  but  virtue  alooe 
could  execute.  And  where  could  sufficient  virtue 
be  found  ?  A  Tariety  of  delegated,  and  often  di*. 
cretionary,  powers  must  be  entrusted  somewhere ; 
which,  if  not  governed  by  integrity  and  conscience, 
would  necessarily  be  abusied,  till  at  last  the  constable 
would  sell  his  for  a  shilling. 

**  This  excellent  person  was  sometimes  charf^ 
with  abetting  slavish  and  arbitrary  principles  of 
government  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  could  be  a 
grosser  calumny  and  misrepresentation;  for  how 
can  it  be  rationally  supposed,  that  he  should  adopt 
such  pernicious  and  ab&urd  opinions,  who  supported 
his  philosophical  character  with  so  much  dignity, 
was  extremely  jealous  of  his  personal  liberty  and 
independence,  and  could  not  brook  the  smallest  ap- 
pearance  of  neglect  or  insult,  even  from  the  highest 
personages  ? 

**  But  let  us  view  him  in  some  instances  of  more 
fiuniliar  life. 

**  His  general  mode  of  lifi;,  during  my  acquaint- 
ance, seemed  to  be  pretty  uniform.  About  twelve 
o'clock  I  commonly  visited  him,  and  frequently 
found  him  in  bed,  or  declaiming  over  his  tea,  which 
he  drank  very  plentifully.  He  generally  had  a  levee 
of  morning  visiters,  chiefly  men  of  letters ;  Hawkes- 
worth.  Goldsmith,  Murphy,  Langton,  Stcevens, 
Beauclerk,  &e.  &c.,  and  sometimes  learned  ladies; 
particularly  I  remember  a  French  lady  *  of  wit  and 
fashion  doing  him  the  honour  of  a  visit.  He  seemed 
to  me  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  public  oracle, 
whom  every  body  thought  they  had  a  right  to  vl^t 
and  consult;  and  doubtless  they  were  well  re- 
warded. I  never  could  discover  how  he  found  time 
for  his  compositions.  He  declaimed  all  the  morn- 
ing, then  went  to  dinner  at  a  tavern,  where  be 
commonly  stayed  late,  and  then  drank  his  tea  at 
some  friend's  bouse,  over  which  be  loitered  a  grcst 
while,  but  seldom  took  supper.  1  fimcy  be  must 
have  read  and  wrote  chiefly  in  the  night,  for  I  cso 
scarcely  recollect  that  he  ever  refused  going  vitb 
me  to  a  tavern,  and  he  often  went  to  Ranelsgh, 
which  he  deemed  a  place  of  innocent  recreation. 

**  He  frequently  gave  all  the  silver  in  his  pocket 
to  the  poor,  who  watched  him  between  his  house 
and  the  tavern  where  he  dined.  He  walked  the 
streets  at  all  hours,  and  said  he  was  never  robbed, 
for  the  rogues  knew  he  had  little  money,  oor  bsd 
the  appearance  of  having  much. 

"  Though  the  most  accessible  and  communicstive 
man  alive,  yet  when  he  suspected  he  was  invited  to 
be  exhibited,  he  constantly  spumed  the  invitation. 

**  Two  young  women  from  Staffordshire  visited 
him  when  I  was  present,  to  consult  him  on  the 
subject  of  Methodism,  to  which  they  were  iatlioed. 

*  Come,*  said  he,  *  you  pretty  fools,  dine  with  MuS' 
well  and  me  at  the  Mitre,  and  we  will  talk  our 
that  subject  ;*  which  they  did,  and  after  dinner  he 
took  one  of  them  upon  his  knee,  and  fondled  bir 
for  half  an  hour  together. 

*'  Upon  a  visit  to  me  at  a  country  lodging  nc.u 
Twickenham,  he  asked  what  sort  of  society  I  hs'l 
there.  I  told  him,  but  indifferent ;  as  they  chiefly 
consisted  of  opulent  traders,  retired  from  business 
He  said,  he  never  much  liked  that  class  of  pco|)lr; 

*  For,  Sir,'  said  he,  *they  liave  lost  the  civility  of 
tradesmen,  without  acquiring  the  manners  of  gentle* 
men.* 


^T.  61. 
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**Jobiuon  was  much  attached  to  London:  be 
obwrred,  that  a  man  stored  his  mind  better  there, 
than  soy  where  else ;  and  that  in  remote  situations 
a  msa  8  body  might  be  feasted,  but  his  mind  was 
surred,  and  his  (acuities  apt  to  degenerate,  from 
want  of  exercise  and  competition.  *  No  place,'  he 
said,  *  cured  a  man's  vanity  or  arrogance,  so  well  as 
ixmdon ;  for  as  no  man  was  either  great  or  good 
per  «e,  but  aa  compared  with  others  not  so  good  or 
^ett,  he  was  sure  to  find  in  the  metropolis  many 
hn  equals,  and  some  bis  superiors.'  He  observed, 
tlut  a  man  in  London  was  in  less  danger  of  falling 
ia  love  indiscreetly,  than  any  where  else ;  for  there 
the  difficulty  of  deciding  between  the  conflicting 
pretensions  of  a  vast  variety  of  objects,  kept  him 
ufe.  He  told  me,  that  he  had  frequently  been  of- 
fered country  preferment ',  if  he  would  consent  to 
take  orders ;  but  he  could  not  leave  the  improved 
vxriety  of  the  capital,  or  consent  to  exchange  the 
exhilarating  joys  and  splendid  decorations  of  public 
life,  for  the  obscurity,  insipidity,  and  uniformity  of 
remote  situations. 

•*  Speaking  of  Mr.  Harte*,  Canon  of  Windsor, 
And  writer  of '  The  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,* 
he  mudi  commended  him  as  a  scholar,  and  a  man 
of  the  most  companionable  talents  be  had  ever 
knovn.  He  said,  the  defects  in  his  History  pro- 
ceeded not  from  imbecility,  but  from  foppery. 

"  He  loved,  he  said,  the  old  black-letter  books ; 
they  were  rich  in  matter,  though  their  style  was 
Uiftegant;  wonderfully  so,  considering  how  con- 
*mant  the  writers  were  with  the  best  models  of 
lAtiquity. 

"  Barton's  *  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  he  said, 
vas  the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed 
tvo  hours  sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise.' 

"  He  frequently  exhorted  me  to  set  about  writing 
i  IIi«tory  of  Ireland ;  and  archly  remarked,  there 
^'l  been  some  good  Irish  writers,  and  that  one 
Iruhmao  might  at  least  aspire  to  be  equal  to 
Koocher.  He  had  great  compassion  for  the  miseries 
A-'d  distreaws  of  the  Irish  nation,  particularly  the 
PapiMs ;  and  severely  reprobated  the  barbarous  de- 
bilitating policy  of  the  British  government,  which, 
•  t*  vud,  was  the  most  detestable  mode  of  persecution. 
^0  a  gentleman  who  hinted  such  policy  might  be 
<  \-Mury  to  support  the  authority  of  the  English 
:  "tnunent,  he  replied  by  saying,  *  Let  the  au- 
■  '-iTilj  of  the  £ngiish  government  perish,  rather 
t'laji  be  maintained  by  iniquity.  Better  would  it 
••t-  to  restrain  the  turbulence  of  the  natives  by  the 
■itliority  of  the  sword,  and  to  make  them  amenable 
'f  law  and  ju^ice  by  an  effectual  and  vigorous 
;*t!lce,  than  to  grind  them  to  powder  by  all  manner 
'/f  diubiHties  and  incapacities.  *  Better,'  said  he, 
'  til  hang  or  drown  people  at  once,  than  by  an  un- 
relenting penecution  to  beggar  and  starve  them.' 


I  nnpcet  '^fr^^fueiuiif**  to  be  an  error  -  tho  offer  of  the 

'HX  of  Langton  (emie,  p.  106.  and  160.)  b  the  only  one 

''v.uioeii  by  Boawell.— Caoasa.  liM6. 

'  Walter  Harte.  bora  about  1707,  A.  M.  of  St.  MaryHHll. 

1  Otbrd,  was  tutor  to  Lord  Chesterfleld'a  natural  ton,  Mr. 

*<  .%flo^,  asd  was,  bj  hit  Lordthip'i  Interest,  made  Canon 

'  f  Wiadgor :  he  died  in  1774.    Sc«  more  of  Harte.  pott,  March 

•'  i7«.  ~  Caoaaa. 

'  "  Bortoo's  *  AoaSomj  of  Melancholy  *  it  the  moat  amas> 
■'•f  aa4  foatructtve  medley  of  quotations  and  claisical 
-^T4otM  lever  penued.  If  the  reader  has  patience  to  go 
Lirr«:fh  hit  Toltmet,  be  will  be  more  improved  Tor  literary 
'-Hitvrmtkm  than  l>y  the  penital  of  any  twentv  other  works 
'nk  virtcb  I  am  aequaintad."  —  l^0»,  vol  t.   p.  144 — 


The  moderation  and  humanity  of  the  present  times 
.  have,  in  some  measure.  Justified  the  wisdom  of  his 
'  observations. 

**  Dr.  Johnson  was  often  accused  of  prejudices, 
luy,  antipathy,  with  regard  to  the  luitives  of  Scot- 
lantL  Surely,  so  illiberal  a  prejudice  never  entered 
his  mind  ^ :  and  it  is  well  known,  many  natives  of 
that  respectable  country  possessed  a  large  share  in 
his  esteem :  nor  were  any  of  them  ever  excluded 
from  his  good  offices,  as  far  as  opportunity  per- 
mitted. U'rue  it  is,  he  considered  the  Scotch,  na- 
tionally,  as  a  crafty,  designing  people,  eagerly  at- 
tentive to  their  own  interest,  and  too  apt  to  overlook 
the  claims  and  pretensions  of  other  people.  *  While 
they  confine  their  benevolence,  in  a  manner,  ex- 
clusively to  those  of  their  own  country,  they  expect 
to  share  in  the  good  offices  of  other  people.  Now,* 
said  Johnson,  *this  principle  is  either  right  or 
wrong ;  if  right,  we  should  do  well  to  imitate  such 
conduct ;  if  wrong,  we  cannot  too  much  detest  it.' 

**  Being  solicited  to  compose  a  funeral  sermon  for 
the  daughter  of  a  tradesman,  he  naturally  enquired 
into  the  character  of  the  deceased  ;  and  being  told 
she  was  renuu-kable  for  her  humility  and  conde- 
scension to  inferiors,  he  observed,  that  those  were 
very  laudable  qualities,  but  it  might  not  be  so  easy 
to  discover  who  the  lady's  inferiors  were. 

**  Of  a  certain  player  '  he  remarked,  that  his  con< 
versation  ustuilly  threatened  and  announced  more 
than  it  performed  ;  that  he  fed  you  with  a  continual 
renovation  of  hope,  to  end  in  a  constant  succession 
of  disappointment. 

"  When  exasperated  by  contradiction,  he  was  apt 
to  treat  his  opponents  with  too  much  acrimony  : 
as,  *  Sir,  you  don't  see  your  way  through  that  ques- 
tion :' —  *  Sir,  you  talk  the  language  of  ignorance.' 
On  my  observing  to  him,  that  a  certain  gentleman 
had  remained  silent  the  whole  evening,  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  brilliant  and  learned  society,  *  Sir,'  said  he, 
*the  conversation  overflowed,  and  drowned  him.* 

"  His  philosophy,  though  austere  and  solemn, 
was  by  no  means  morose  and  cynical,  and  never 
blunted  the  laudable  sensibilities  of  his  character, 
or  exempted  him  from  the  influence  of  the  tender 
passions.  Want  of  tenderness,  he  always  alleged, 
was  want  of  parts,  and  was  no  less  a  proof  of  stu- 
pidity than  depravity. 

**  Speaking  of  Mr.  Han  way,  who  published  <  An 
Eight  Days'  Journey  from  London  to  Portsmouth,* 
*  Jonas,'  said  he,  acquired  some  reputation  by  tra- 
velling abroad*,  but  lost  it  all  by  travelling  at  home.' 

"  Of  the  passion  of  love  he  remarked,  that  its 
violence  and  ill  effects  were  much  exaggerated  ;  for 
who  knows  any  real  sufferings  on  that  head,  more 
than  from  the  exorbitancy  of  any  other  passion  ? 

*' He  much  commended  *  Law's  Serious  Call,*' 
which,  he  said,  was  the  finest  piece  of  hortatory 


*  Dr.  Maxwell  was  mlatnken,  and  would  assuredly  not 
have  made  »ucli  a  ststtement  after  the  publication  uf  this  work. 
Boswell  himself  L'onfesseH  the  antipathy,  but  it  would  be 
curious  to  know  when  it  bocamn  so  sironv.  and  what  its 
cause  was,  for  on*»  would  have  exp<'Ctr<l  a  directly  contrary 
result  from  the  Jacobite  principles  of  his  father  and  bimseif. 
—  Caoaaa. 

>  No  doubt  Mr.  Sheridan.  —  Caoaia. 

"  He  had  published  "  An  Arconnt  of  the  British  Trade 
OTcr  the  Caspian  S«a,  with  Travels  through  Russia,  Persia. 
Germsmy,  and  Holland."  ThcM'  irAvHs  contain  very  curious 
details  of  the  then  sute  of  Persia.  —  Caoaaa. 

7  Sue  ante,  p.  15. 
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tbcolo;;y  in  any  language.  *  Law,'  said  he, 'fell 
!)iucri>  into  the  reveries  at*  Jacob  Behmen  ^  whom 
Law  ;iIiL>gcd  to  have  been  somewhat  in  the  same 
I  state  with  St.  Paul,  and  to  have  seen  unutterable 
thtHifs.  Were  it  even  »o»*  said  Johnson,  *  Jacob 
I  would  have  resembled  St.  Paul  still  more,  by  not 
atteni|>ting  to  utter  them. 

''  tie  observed,  that  the  established  clergy  in 
I  general  did  not  preach  plain  enough;  and  that 
I  poli&hed  periods  and  glittering  sentences  flew  over 
I  the  heads  of  the  common  people  without  any  im- 
I  pres&ion  upon  their  hearts.  Something  might  be 
necetumry,  he  observed,  to  excite  the  affections  of 
the  common  people,  who  were  sunk  in  languor  and 
lethargy,  and  therefore  he  supposed  that  the  new 
concomiunts  of  Methodism  might  probably  produce 
so  desirable  an  effect.  The  mind,  like  the  body, 
he  ol)served,  delighted  in  change  and  novelty,  and, 
even  in  religion  itself,  courted  new  appearances  and 
modifications.  Whatever  might  be  thought  of  some 
Methodist  teachers,  he  said  he  could  scarcely  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  that  man,  who  travelled  nine  hun- 
dred miles  in  a  month,  and  preached  twelve  times  in 
a  week ;  for  no  adequate  reward,  merely  temporal, 
could  be  given  for  such  indefatigable  labour. 

**  Of  Dr.  Priestley*s  theological  works,  be  re- 
marked, that  they  tended  to  unsettle  every  thing, 
and  yet  settled  nothing. 

**  He  was  much  affected  by  the  death  of  his 
mother,  and  wrote  to  me  to  come  and  assist  him  to 
compose  his  mind ;  which,  indeed,  I  found  greatly 
agitated.  He  lamented  that  all  serious  and  religious 
conversation  was  banished  from  the  society  of  men, 
and  yet  great  advantages  might  be  derived  from  it 
All  acknowledged,  he  said,  what  hardly  any  body 
practised,  the  obligations  we  were  under  of  making 
the  concerns  of  eternity  the  governing  principles  of 
our  lives.  Every  roan,  he  observed,  at  last  wishes 
for  retreat :  he  sees  his  expectations  frustrated  in 
the  world,  and  begins  to  wean  himself  from  it,  and 
to  prepare  for  everlasting  separation. 

"He  observed,  that  the  influence  of  London  now 
extended  every  where,  and  that  from  all  manner  of 
communication  being  opened,  there  shortly  would 
be  no  remains  of  the  ancient  simplicity,  or  places 
of  cheap  retreat  to  be  found. 

**  He  was  no  admirer  of  blank  verse,  and  said  it 
always  failed,  unless  sustained  by  the  dignity  of  the 
subject.  In  blank  verse,  he  said,  the  language  suf- 
fered more  distortion,  to  keep  it  out  of  prose,  than 
any  inconvenience  or  limitation  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  shackles  and  circumspection  of  rhyme. 
**  He  reproved  me  once  for  saying  grace  without 


>  A  Gemuui  fAnatic.  born  near  Gorlitx,  in  Upper  Lusatia, 
In  IftJff.  He  wrote  a  multitude  of  reliirious  workt,  ail  very 
myAticaL  He  probabiy  was  deranged,  and  died  in  au  ecttatic 
vision  in  IG24.  Mr.  Law  passfd  many  of  tlie  latter  years  of 
his  life  In  translating  Behmen's  world,  four  volume!  of 
wliicti  were  published  alter  Mr.  Law's  death — Croksb. 

*  Alluding,  I  suppose,  to  Kphesians,  ch.  v.  ver.  M.  — 
'*  Giving  tkanka  alwayt  Jor  all  things  unto  God  and  the 
Fathrr,  in  the  name  qJT  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ.'*  But  many 
devout  people  think  that.becoroingas  ageneral  thanksgiving  at 
meals  may  be,  the  special  introduction  of  the  awful  name  of 
"  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  '*  under  such  circumstances  as  must 
inevitably  attend  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  dinner  is  far 
from  edifying.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  modern  addition  to  the 
older  forms  of  domectic  grace  ;  and,  after  all,  may  it  not  b« 
doubted  whether  that  text  of  Scripture  was  meant  to  enjoin 
anv  spra'nl  ceremony  at  meats  f—  IH3I.  IH46b  CaoKsa 

«  Aurengzet>e,  act  iv.  sc.  I .  The  replv  of  Nourmahul  I 
never  heard  anytwdy  mentioo  except  Dr.  Johnson.  Dauiet' 
Dram.  Misc.^  vol.  iil.  p.  \fA  —  P.  Ccnningham. 

4  i»ec  fo$t.  Doc  1775,  where  Mr.  Murphy  sutes  that  this 


mention  of  tbe  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
hoped  in  future  I  would  be  more  mindful  of  the 
apostolical  injunction.' 

^  He  refused  to  go  out  of  a  room  before  me  at 
Mr.  Langton*s  bouse,  saying  be  hoped  be  knew  his 
rank  b^ter  than  to  presume  to  take  place  of  a  doctor 
in  divinity.  I  mention  such  little  anecdotes  merely 
to  show  tbe  peculiar  tarn  and  habit  of  his  mind. 

**  He  used  frequently  to  observe,  that  there  was 
more  to  be  endured  than  enjored,  in  the  general 
condition  of  htiman  life;  «ia  frequently  quoted 
those  lines  of  Dryden ; — 

*  Strange  coxenage  1  none  would  live  past  years  again* 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  from  what  still  remain.'* 
For  his  part,  he  said,  he  never  passed  that  week  In 
his  life  which  he  would  wish  to  repeat,  were  sn 
angel  to  make  the  proposal  to  him. 

**  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  English  nation 
cultivated  both  their  soil  and  their  reason  better 
than  any  other  people;  but  admitted  that  tbe 
French,  though  not  the  highest,  perhaps,  in  any 
department  of  literature,  yet  in  every  department 
were  very  high.  Intellectual  pre-eminence,  be  ob- 
served, was  the  highest  superiority ;  and  that  every 
nation  derived  their  highest  reputation  from  the 
splendour  and  dignity  of  their  writers.  Voltaire,  he 
said,  was  a  good  narrator,  and  that  his  principal 
merit  consisted  in  a  happy  selection  and  arTange- 
ment  of  circumstances. 

"  Speaking  of  the  French  novels,  compared  with 
Richardson's,  he  said,  they  might  be  pretty  baubles, 
but  a  wren  was  not  an  eagle. 

*'  In  a  Latin  conversation  with  the  Fere  Bov 
covich  *,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Cholmondely,  I  heard 
him  maintain  the  superiority  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
over  all  foreign  philosophers  *,  with  a  dignity  and 
eloquence  that  surprised  that  learned  foreigner.  It 
being  observed  to  him,  that  a  rage  for  every  thiop 
English  prevailed  much  in  France  afto  Lord  Chat- 
ham's glorious  war,  he  said,  he  did  not  wonder  at  it, 
for  that  we  had  drubbed  those  fellows  into  a  proptr 
reverence  for  us,  and  that  their  national  petulance 
required  periodical  chastisement. 

"  Lord  Lyttelton's  Dialogues  *  he  deemed  a  nu- 
gatory performance.  *  That  man,*  said  he,  *  «at 
down  to  write  a  (>ook,  to  tell  the  world  what  the 
world  had  all  his  life  been  telling  him.* 

■'Somebody  observing  that  tbe  Scotch  High- 
landers, in  the  year  1745,  had  made  surpriMm: 
efforts,  considering  their  numerous  wants  and  di''- 
advantages ;  •  Yes,  Sir,'  said  be,  •  their  wants  vrirc 
numerous :  but  you  have  not  mentioned  the  grestiM 
of  them  all — the  want  of  law.*  ^ 


or  a  similar  conversation  took  pImv  in  tbe  bonseontr. 
Douglas,  Bishop  of  Saliiburv —  Caoaaa. 

3  In  a  Discourse  by  Sir  ^  illiam  Jones,  addressMl  to  '^' 
Asiatic  Society.  Februarj-  24.  17H&.  is  the  following  j»»^i' 
—  **  One  of  the  most  sagacious  men  in  this  age.  "t^o  •"  '  - 
tinues,  I  hope,  to  improve  and  adorn  It,  Saaattel  John* 
remarked,  in  my  hearing,  that  if  Newton  had  flourlsitro  < 
ancient  Greece,  he  would  have  been  worahippMl  as  a  t-  - 
vinity.".-MALONB. 

c  Johnson  may  have  thought  and  spoken  sUgbtinr?  '' 
Lyttelton  and  his  works,  but  acarcely  In  thoae  t^nns  i<" 
could  not  have  sUted  as  oensura  what  would  be  in  truth  "  < 
highest  praise  of  such  a  work,  -.  that  it  waa  tbe  tesult  ol  •!> 
accurate  observation  of  mankind.  —  Caoaaa. 

7  It  Is  not  clear  what  was  meant    Law,  abctrarf^'  <. 
would  be  one  of  the  least  wants  of  an  Invadlna  aray.    J"' 
son,  perhaps,  meant  either  that  they  bad  not  the  U«  on  <^ '  ' 
side,  or  that  they  had  not  legal  means  of  cnfocdof  ^1' 
pline.    I  have  before  (p.M.  n.  l.)  eapraastd  my  sutf^t-  -. 
that  Johnson  had  rrceived  some  per«mal  aflhMt  or  inWiii  • 
from  the  Scotch  in  1745:  but  how  or  where  he  could  U* 
come  across  them.  I  cannot  conjecture.  »  Caoaia. 
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**  Speaking  of  the  invard  UghU  to  which  some 
Methodists  pretended,  he  said,  it  was  a  principle 
utterly  incompatible  with  social  or  civil  security. 
'  If  a  man/  said  he, '  pretends  to  a  principle  of  action 
of  which  I  can  know  noting,  nay,  not  so  much  as 
that  he  has  it,  but  only  that  he  pretends  to  it ;  how 
can  I  tell  what  that  person  may  be  prompted  to 
do?  When  a  person  professes  to  be  governed  by  a 
rritten  ascertained  law,  I  can  then  know  where  to 
find  him^* 

**  The  poem  of  Fingal,  he  said,  was  a  mere  uncon- 
nected rh^[>sody,  a  tiresome  repetition  of  the  same 
images.  *  In  vain  shall  we  look  for  the  hteidtu 
'jrdo^  where  there  is  neither  end  nor  object,  design 
or  moral,  nee '  eerta  reewrrit  imago,* 

**  Being  asked  by  a  young  nobleman,  what  was 
become  of  the  gallantry  and  military  q>irit  of  the 
old  English  nobility,  he  replied,  *  Why,  my  lord,  I'll 
t«-II  you  what  is  become  of  it :  it  is  gone  into  the 
city  to  look  Ibr  a  fortune.' 

"*  Speaking  of  a  dull,  tiresome  fellow,  whom  he 
chanced  to  meet,  he  said,  *  That  fellow  seems  to  me 
to  p<y»ess  but  one  idea,  and  that  is  a  wrong  one.' 

**  Much  inquiry  having  been  made  concerning 
i  frentleroan,  who  had  quitted  a  company  where 
Johnvn  was,  and  no  information  being  obtained, 
4t  U^t  Johnson  observed,  that  *  he  did  not  care  to 
«p«ak  ill  of  any  man  behind  his  back,  but  he  be- 
llevrd  the  gentleman  was  an  aUcrfiey.* 

**  He  spoke  with  much  contempt  of  the  notice 
taken  of  Woodhouae,  the  poetical  shoemaker.'  He 
uid,  it  was  all  vanity  and  childishness ;  and  that 
^ucb  objects  were,  to  those  who  patronised  them, 
mere  mirrors  of  their  own  superiority.  *  They  had 
better,'  said  he,  '  furnish  the  man  with  good  imple- 
ment! for  his  trade,  than  raise  subscriptions  for  his 
poems.  He  may  make  an  excellent  shoemaker, 
^ut  can  never  make  a  good  poet.  A  schoolboy's 
«:terciie  may  be  a  pretty  thing  for  a  schoolboy; 
but  it  is  no  treat  for  a  man.'  * 

"Speaking  of  Boetius,  who  was  the  favourite 
vriter  of  the  middle  ages,  he  said,  it  was  very  sur- 
{•rUiog  that,  upon  such  a  subject,  and  in  such  a 
•ituation,  he  should  be  moffis  philoiophui  quam 
<  ^rittiaitui. 

**  Speaking  of  Arthur  Murphy,  whom  he  very 
much  loved,  '  I  don't  know,'  said  he,  *  that  Arthur 
c*o  be  classed  with  the  very  first  dramatic  writers ; 
?<^  St  present  I  doubt  much  whether  we  have  any 
tiling  superior  to  Arthur.' 

**  Speaking  of  the  national  debt,  he  said,  *  it  was 
«n  idle  dream  to  suppose  that  the  country  could 
*ink  under  it.  Let  the  public  creditors  be  ever  so 
ciainorous»  the  interest  of  millions  must  ever  prevail 
over  that  of  thousands.* 

^  '  Did  be  not  vanr  the  phraae,  and  saj  ted  {nttead  of  nee, 

-  f  K«  lud  juit  liefore  imputed  as  blame,  that  there  wai  a 
'^ft.jtat  rvcurrence  of  the  came  images  ?  —  Csokbr. 

}  S«e  Mi^,  p.  170.  a.  3.  There  is  an  account  of  this 
>^ftkalpndigg^  as  be  was  caUed.  in  the  GenlUman'M  Maga- 
^^  (or  I7M,  p.  9B0.  He  was  t>rougbt  into  notice  by  Sben- 
9MiP — Caoata. 

*  I  ttUMct  *no  treat*    to  be  a  misprint  —  perhaps   for 
•^*«f-  —  Csoasa. 

*  H«  mcaat  evidently  that  if  the  Interest  of  mtiUans  —  the 
rormtrjr  at  large  ~  rehired  Ibat  the  national  det»t  should  be 
*VvatrA  of,  it  would  prevail  over  the  interest  of  Ikomandi  — 
<fcf  boUers  of  stock Caoasa. 

/  Dr.  BeoiMDia  Kennicott.    bom    in  1718.  A.  M.,    and 
*^\Um  of  Bacler College,  Oxford,  in  IJW,  and  D.D.  in  1760, 

-  hiTiBg  disUngttished  hbnself  by  a  learned  disserutlon  on 
U*"^  of  the  Hebrew  Int  of  the  Old  Tescameut,  was. 

'Mttt  1780,  persuaded  by  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  encouraged 


**  Of  Dr.  Kennicott's' Collations*,  he  observed, 
that  *  though  the  text  should  not  be  much  mended 
thereby,  yet  it  was  no  small  advantage  to  know 
that  we  had  as  good  a  text  as  the  most  consummate 
industry  and  diligence  could  procure.* 

**  Johnson  observed,  *  that  so  many  objections 
might  be  made  to  every  thing,  that  nothing  could 
overcome  them  but  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing. No  man  would  be  of  any  profession,  as 
simply  opposed  to  not  being  of  it ;  but  every  one 
must  do  something. ' 

"  He  remarked,  that  a  London  parish  was  a  very 
comfortless  thing :  for  the  clergyman  seldom  knew 
the  fiice  of  one  out  of  ten  of  his  parishioners. 

"  Of  the  late  Mr.  Mallet  he  spoke  with  no  great 
respect :  said,  he  was  ready  for  any  dirty  job ;  that 
he  had  wrote  against  Byng  at  the  instigation  of  the 
ministry,  and  was  equally  ready  to  write  for  him, 
provided  he  found  his  account  in  it. 

**  A  gentleman  who  had  been  very  unhappy  in 
marriage,  married  inmiediately  after  his  wife  died  : 
Johnson  said,  it  was  the  triumph  of  hope  over  ex- 
perience. 

**  He  observed,  that  a  man  of  sense  and  education 
should  meet*  a  suitable  companion  in  a  wife.  It 
was  a  miserable  thing  when  the  conversation  could 
only  be  such  as  whether  the  mutton  should  be 
boiled  or  roasted,  and  probably  a  dispute  about  that. 

**  He  did  not  approve  of  late  marriages,  observing 
that  more  was  lost  in  point  of  time,  than  compen- 
sated for  by  any  possible  advantages.  Even  ill- 
assorted  marriages  were  preferable  to  cheerless 
celibacy. 

**  Of  old  Sheridan  he  remarked,  that  he  neither 
wanted  parts  nor  literature;  but  that  his  vanity 
and  Quixotism  obscured  his  merits. 

"  He  said,  foppery  was  never  cured ;  it  was  the 
bad  stamina  of  the  mind,  which,  like  those  of  the 
body,  were  never  rectified :  once  a  coxcomb,  and 
always  a  coxcomb. 

**  Being  told  that  Gilbert  Cooper  called  him  the 
Caliban  of  literature.  *  Well,'  said  he, '  I  must  dub 
him  the  Punchinello.* ' 

*<  Speaking  of  the  old  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery, 
he  said,  '  That  man  spent  his  life  in  catching  at  an 
object  (literary  eminence),  which  he  had  not  power 
to  grasp.' 

**  To  find  a  substitution  for  violated  morality,  he 
said,  was  the  leading  feature  in  all  perversions  of 
religion. 

**  He  often  used  to  quote,  with  great  pathos, 
those  tine  lines  of  Virgil :  — 

*  Optima  quxque  dies  miseris  mortalibus  svi 
Prima  fugit ;  subeunt  morbi,  tristisque  senectus, 
£t  labor,  et  dura?  rapit  inclementia  mortis.'* 

by  a  large  subscription,  to  undertake  a  collation  of  all  the 
Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Grst  volume  of 
his  learned  labour  was,  however,  not  published  till  1776 ;  and 
the  second,  with  a  general  dis»ertation,  completed  the  work 
iu  1783.  He  was  Radcliffe  librarian,  and  canon  of  Christ 
Church  ;  in  which  cathedral  he  was  buried  in  1783.  — 
CaoKSa. 

*  Perhaps  a  misprint  for  "ierk.**—  Crokir. 

7  John  Gilbert  Cooper,  Esq.,  author  of  a  good  deal  of  prose 
and  Terse,  but  best  known  as  the  author  of  a  Life  of  So> 
crates,  and  a  consequent  dl»pute  with  Bishop  Warburton. 
(\>op«r  was  in  person  short  and  squab;  hence  Johnson's 
alluiion  to  Punch.    He  died  in  1769.  —  Caosaa. 

**      In  youth  alone  unhHopy  mortals  live. 
But  ah  !  the  mighty  bliss  is  Tugitive. 
DiKoioured  sickness,  anxious  labours  come. 
And  age  and  death's  lnevital>le  doom. 

Ceor.  ilL  6%.^Dr^n — C. 
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**  Speaking  of  Homer,  whom  he  venerated  as  the 
prince  of  poets*,  Johnson  remarked,  that  the  advice 
given  to  Diomed  '  by  his  father,  when  he  sent  him 
to  the  Trojan  war,  was  the  noblest  exhortation  that 
could  be  instanced  in  any  heathen  writer,  and  com- 
prised in  a  single  line :  — 

Aihy  itpuTTf^tiy  leal  {nrtlpoj(oy  ffifityat  &Wuy : 

which,  if  I  recollect  well,  is  translated  by  Dr. 
Clarke  thus :  —  iemper  appetere  pnutantisnma,  et 
omnibus  aliis  anUceUert. 

"  He  observed,  '  it  was  a  most  mortifying  re- 
flection for  any  man  to  consider,  what  he  had  done, 
compared  with  what  he  might  haoe  done,* 

"  He  said  few  people  had  intellectual  resources 
sufficient  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  wine.  They 
could  not  otherwise  contrive  how  to  fill  the  interval 
between  dinner  and  supper. 

**  He  went  with  me,  one  Sunday,  to  hear  my  old 
master,  Gregory  Sharpe  ',  preach  at  the  Temple. 
In  the  prefatory  prayer,  Sharpe  ranted  about  liberty, 
as  a  blessing  most  fervently  to  be  implored,  and  its 
continuance  prayed  for.  Johnson  observed,  that  our 
Ubertp  was  in  no  sort  of  danger :  — he  would  have 
done  much  better  to  pray  against  our  lieentiouineu. 

**  One  evening  at  Mrs.  Montagu's,  where  a 
splendid  company  had  assembled,  consisting  of  the 
most  eminent  literary  characters,  I  thought  he 
seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  respect  and  atten- 
tion that  were  shown  him,  and  asked  him,  on  our 
return  home,  if  he  was  not  highly  gratified  by  his 
visit.  '  No,  Sir,*  said  he,  *  not  highly  grtUiJledf  yet 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  passed  many  evenings 
with  fewer  oh/eetiont,* 

**  Though  of  no  high  extraction  himself,  be  had 
much  respect  for  birth  and  family,  especially  among 
ladies.  He  said,  *  adventitious  accomplishments 
may  be  possessed  by  all  ranks ;  but  one  may  easily 
distinguish  the  bom  genUewoman,* 

**  He  said,  *  the  poor  in  England  were  better  pro- 
vided for  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  same 
extent:  he  did  not  mean  little  cantons,  or  petty 
republics.  Where  a  great  proportion  of  the  people,* 
said  he,  *  are  sufTered  to  languish  in  helpless  misery, 
that  country  must  be  ill  policed,  and  wretchedly 
governed:  a  decent  provision  fur  the  poor  is  the 
true  test  of  civilisation.  Gentlemen  of  education,' 
he  observed,  '  were  pretty  much  the  same  in  all 
countries ;  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  the 
poor  especially,  was  the  true  mark  of  national  dis- 
crimination.' 


^  Johnson's  usual  seal,  at  one  time  of  his  life,  was  a  head 
or  Homer,  and  at  another,  a  head  of  Augustus,  a«  appears 
from  the  enTelopei  of  hi$  letters. —  Csorer. 

>  Dr.  Maxwell's  memory  has  deceived  him.  Glaucus  Ii 
the  person  who  received  this  coun<cl ;  and  Clarice's  trans- 
lation of  the  passage  (11.  vl.  1.  20K  )  Is  as  follows:  —  "  Ul 
Mfmper  fortissime  rem  gererem,  ri  suvrrt'or  ttirtufe  etaem 

oliiM J.  BoswELL,  Jun.    Pope's  version  Is  — 

"  To  staniithrjirft  In  worth  as  in  command.  * —  CaoKEi. 

»  Gregory  Sliarpe,  D.D.  F.K.S.  asid  F.A.S..  born  In  1713. 
He  published  some  religious  works,  and  several  critical 
Essajrs  on  the  Hebrew.  Greek,  and  L.itin  languages.  Max- 
well calls  him  his  old  master,  because  Sharpe  was  Master 
of  the  Temple  when  Maxwell  was  assistant  preacher.  He 
died  In  1771.  — Csokbu. 

4  Dr.  John  Browne,  boni  In  1715;  A.B.  of  St.  John's. 
Cambridge,  in  173.Vand  D.D.  in  17.'^5;  besides  his  celebrated 
"  P<stimate  of  the  Planners  and  Principles  of  the  Times."  — 
a  work  which,  in  one  year,  ran  through  seven  editions,  and 
is  now  forgotten.  —  and  several  religious  and  miscellaneous 
works,  he  was  the  author  of  two  tragedies,  "  Barbarosaa  " 
and  "  Athelstan."  He  was  a  man  of  considerable,  but  irregular 
S«oius ;  sad  died  Insane,  by  his  own  hand,  in  1766.  -  Csoass. 


**  When  the  com  laws  were  in  agitation  in  Ire- 
land, by  which  that  country  has  been  enabled  not 
only  to  feed  itself,  but  to  export  corn  to  a  large 
amount,  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  observed,  that  those 
laws  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  corn-trade  of 
England.  *  Sir  Thomas,'  said  he,  '  you  talk  the 
language  of  a  savage  :  what.  Sir,  would  you  prevent 
any  people  from  feeding  themselves,  if  by  any  honest 
means  they  can  do  it?' 

*'  It  being  mentioned,  that  Garrick  assisted  Dr. 
Browne  \  the  author  of  the  *  Estimate.'  in  some 
dramatic  composition, '  No,  Sir,'  said  Johnson ;  'he 
would  no  more  suffer  Garrick  to  write  a  line  in  his 
play,  than  he  would  suffer  him  to  mount  his  pulpit.' 

**  Speaking  of  Burke,  he  said  *  It  was  commooly 
observed  he  spoke  too  often  in  parliament ;  but  no- 
body  could  say  he  did  not  speak  well,  though  too 
frequently  and  too  fiimiliarly.'* 

**  Speaking  of  economy,  be  remarked,  it  wos 
hardly  worth  while  to  save  anxiously  twenty  pounds   i 
a  year.     If  a  man  could  save  to  that  degree,  lo  as   | 
to  enable  him  to  assume  a  different  rank  in  society, 
then,  indeed,  it  might  answer  some  purpose. 

"  He  observed,  a  principal  source  of  erroneous 
judgment  was  viewing  things  partially  and  only  on 
one  side  ;  as  for  instance,  fortune-hunters,  when  tbcjr 
contemplated  the  fortunes  singfy  and  separattfy,  it 
was  a  daszling  and  tempting  object ;  but  when  thcj  ' 
came  to  poness  the  wives  and  their  fortimes  together, 
they  began  to  suspect  they  had  not  made  quite  so 
good  a  bargain. 

*<  Speaking  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland' 
living  very  magnificently  when  I<rf}rd  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  somebody  remarked,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  suitable  successor  to  him  :  *  Then,*  ex- 
claimed  Johnson,  *Ae  is  onlg  Jit  to  succeed  himtd/.' 

**  He  advised  me,  if  po&sible,  to  have  a  good   I 
orchard.     He  knew,  he  said,  a  clergyman  of  snisll 
income,  who  brought  up  a  family  very  reputablyi 
which  he  chiefly  fed  with  apple  dumplings^  ^ 

**  He  said  he  bad  known  several  good  scholars 
among  the  Irish  gentlemen ;  but  acarcely  any  oi 
them  correct  in  quantHg.  He  extended  the  same 
ob8ervati(m  to  Scotland. 

**  Speaking  of  a  certain  prelate  %  who  exerted 
himself  very  laudably  in  building  churches  and  par* 
soiuige  houses ;  '  however,*  said  he,  *  I  do  not  find 
that  he  is  esteemed  a  man  of  much  profesuoosl 
learning,  or  a  liberal  patron  of  it ;  —  yet,  it  is  well 
where  a  man  possesses  any  strong  positive  excellence. 
Few  have  all  kinds  of  merit  belonging  to  their 


^  Mr.  Burke  came  Into  parliament  In  1765 Caoaca. 

0  Sir  Hugh  Sraithson,  who,  by  his  marriage  with  t^<> 
daughter  of  Algernon.  List  Duke  of  Somerset. of  that  t>r.vt)rh. 
became  second  Earl  of  Northumberland  ot  the  new  crea'i'  n 
was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  Irom  1763  to  1765;  bi  «^ 
created  a  duke  in  17G6.  I  supp«>se  Johnson's  phraie  «-u 
meant  as  an  Ilib^micism,  imiuted  from  Theobald's  cv>r- 
brated  blunder,  in  the  Ilifi  BaAnv, 

**  None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel ! " 
which,  howeter,  Warton  discovered  to  be  itself  borrev'* 
from  Seneca's  Htreuiet  Airnu  — 

"Queris  Alcidse  parem  ? 

Nemo,  nise  ipse."  1.  84.  Caosti 

7  This  seems  strange.  I  suppose  Dr.  Maxwell,  at  the  »  - 
terval  of  so  many  years,  did  not  perfectly  recoUcct  I>r- 
Johnson's  statement.—  Caoa as. 

"  Probably  Dr.  Richard  RoMnsoa,  Afvhbtsbop  of  Armsc^ 
and  Primate  of  Ireland  from  1765  to  I79&.  Ha  was  vrmril 
Lord  Bokeby  In  1777,  with  remainder  to  tbe  Issue  oi  Mt 
cousin,  Matthew  Roblnaoo,  of  West  Layton.  He  buili  vH^t 
is  called  Canterbury  Gate,  and  the  a^iaernt  quadrangle,  ifl 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  ~>  Csoasa. 
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chancter.  We  must  not  examine  matters  too  deeply. 
No,  Sir,  mfaUible  tmug  wiUfaU  iomewhere/ 

**  Talking  of  the  Irish  clergy,  he  said, '  Swift  was 
a  man  of  gnnt  parts,  and  the  instrument  of  much 
good  to  his  country.  Berkeley  was  a  profound 
scholar,  as  well  as  a  man  of  fine  imagination ;  hut 
U^her,*  he  said,  *  was  the  great  luminary  of  the 
Irish  church  :  and  a  greater,'  he  added,  *  no  church 
could  boast  of;  at  least  in  modem  timefl.* 

**  We  dined  tiu-d-tiu  al  the  Mitre,  as  I  was  pre- 
paring to  return  to  Ireland,  after  an  absence  of 
many  years.  I  regretted  much  leaying  London, 
where  I  had  formed  many  agreeable  connections : 
*  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  don*t  wonder  at  it :  no  man,  fond 
of  letters,  leaves  London  without  regret.  But  re- 
member. Sir,  you  have  seen  and  enjoyed  a  great 
deal ;  —  you  have  seen  life  in  its  highest  decorations, 
and  the  world  has  nothing  new  to  exhibit.  No  man 
K  9o  well  qualified  to  leave  public  life  as  he  who 
has  long  tried  it  and  known  it  well.  We  are  always 
hankering  after  untried  situations,  and  imagining 
pn-ater  felicity  from  them  than  they  can  afford. 
Xt),  Sir,  knowledge  and  virtue  may  be  acquired  in 
ill  countries,  and  your  local  consequence  will  make 
you  <u>me  amends  for  the  intellectual  gratifications 
>i>u  relinquish.*  Then  he  quoted  the  following 
Uo«s  with  great  pathos :  — 

**'  He  who  has  early  known  the  pomps  of  state, 
(For  things  unknown  'tis  ignorance  to  con- 
demn ; ) 
And  after  having  view'd  the  gaudy  bait. 
Can  boldly  say,  the  trifle  I  contemn  ; 
With  such  a  one  contented  could  I  live, 
Contented  could  I  die.*' 

"  He  then  took  a  most  affecting  leave  of  me ; 
laid,  he  knew  it  was  a  point  of  duty  that  called  me 
■vay.  —  *  We  shall  all  be  sorry  to  lose  you,*  said 
be:  *  laudo  tamen.*  ** 


<  Being  detirout  to  trace  theaa  Tertet  to  the  fountain  head, 
aftn  baring  to  vain  turned  o?er  aervral  of  our  elder  poeCt 
«ttb  the  hope  of  lighting  on  them,  I  applied  to  Dr.  Maxwell, 
Crf'V  rf«ideot  at  Bath,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
wtS'ir:  but  that  gentleman  could  (bmiih  no  aid  on  (hit 
11  ration.    At  length  the  lines  have  been  discovered  bj  the 

*  ith»r's  second  son.  Mr.  James  Boswell,  in  the  London 
V^rai  ine  for  Julj  179^  where  they  form  part  of  a  poem  on 
H'iiremtnt,  there  published  anonymously,  but  in  fact  (as  he 
•ft.rwards  found)  copied,  with  some  slight  Tariations,  from 
(f> of  Wabh's  smaller  poems. entitled  "The  Hetirenicnt ; " 
a:»4  tbey  exhiMt  another  proof  of  what  has  been  elsewhere 

i.^rred  by  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  that  Johnson 
r*:«>oed  in  his  memory  fragments  of  obscure  or  neglected 
f-^-irj.  In  quoting  verses  of  that  description,  be  appears  by 
« I"  (tt  deviation  to  huve  sometimes  given  them  a  moral  turn, 
.:.'!  Vi  have  dextrroiuly  adapted  tbero  to  his  own  sentiments, 
« '•  're  the  original  had  a  very  different  tendency.  Thus,  In 
"  prrtnit  Instance  (as  Mr.  J.  Boswcil  observes  to  me),  "  the 
'  •'  or  of  the  pofiD  above  mentioned  exhibits  himself  aa 
^  '^iQC  retired  to  the  country,  to  avoid  the  vain  follies  of  a 
t  «ttrife. —  amt>itlou,  avarice,  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
r>  (.(ratted  with  the  enjoyments  of  the  country,  and  the 
'i-  t/htful  conversation  that  the  brooks,  ftc.  fUrnish ;  which  he 
htiiii  to  be  Infinitely  more  pleasing  and  instructive  than  any 
vbirh  towns  aflbrd.  tie  Is  then  led  to  consider  the  weakness 
0*  thr  human  mind,  and.  after  lamenting  that  he  (thr  writer,) 

•  10  Is  neithor  enslaved  by  avarice,  ambition,  or  pleasure, 
'i-u  jrt  made  lUmself  a  slave  to  tove,  he  thus  proceeds :  — 

*  If  this  dire  passion  never  will  be  gone. 

If  beauty  alwavs  must  my  heart  enthral, 
O,  rather  let  me  oe  confined  by  owe. 
Than  madly  thus  become  a  riave  to  all : 

*  One  irko  Aos  earfy  kmnm  the  pomp  ofttate 

( For  ikinM  unkmown  '<  it  ignorance  to  condemn), 
Amd^afier  aoWitg  riev*d  the  gaudy  btiity 
Cam  coldly  sag,  the  Irtfle  I  eontevtn  ; 


«« 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
1771. 

Pamphlet  on  Fa2kland*»  likmda.** —  George  Gren^ 
vUle.  '—^Junius.  —  Design  of  bringing  Johnson  into 
Parliament.  —  Jlfr.  Strahan.  —  Lord  North.  — 
ilfr.  Flood,  — >  BoewdTs  Marriage,  —  Fieit  to 
Lichfield  and  Aihboume.  —  Dr.  Beaitie.  —  Lord 
Monboddo. —  St.  Kilda.  —  Scote  Church,  ^  Second 

Sight.  —  The   Thirtg-nine  Articles T^iWiefA 

of  January.  —  Royal  Marriage  Act.  —  Old  Fa" 

miliee.  —  Minuchry.  —  Foote.  —  Afr.  Peyton 

Origin  of  Lemguagee.  —  Irish  and  Gaelic.  — 
Flogging  at  Schools,  —  Lord  MansJieUL  —  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot. 


In  1771  he  published  another  political  pam- 
phlet, entitled  ^^  Thoughts  on  the  late  Trans- 
actions respecting  Falkland's  Islands,"  in  which, 
upon  materials  nimished  to  him  by  ministry, 
and  upon  general  topics,  expanded  in  bis  rich 
style,  he  successfully  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  nation  that  it  was  wise  and  laudable  to 
suffer  the  Question  of  right  to  remain  un- 
decided, rather  than  involve  our  country  in 
another  war.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some, 
with  what  truth  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to 
decide,  that  he  rated  the  consequence  of  those 
islands  to  Great  Britain  too  low.  But  however 
this  may  be,  every  humane  mind  must  surely 
applaud  the  earnestness  with  which  he  averted 
the  calamity  of  war ;  a  calamity  so  dreadful, 
that  it  is  astonishing  how  civilised,  nay. 
Christian  nations,  can  deliberatelj  continue  to 
renew  it.    His  description  of  its  miseries,  in 


*  In  her  blest  arms  contented  could  I  live. 
Contented  could  I  die.    But  O,  my  mind. 
Imaginary  scenes  of  bliss  deceive 
With  hopes  of  joys  Impossibly  to  find.'  ** 

Another  Instance  of  Johnson's  retaining  In  his  memory 
verses  by  obscure  authors  is  given  pott,  Aug.  27.  1773. 

In  the  autumn  of  1783,  when  he  was  at  Drighthelmstone, 
he  frequently  accompanied  Mr.  Philip  Metcalfe  in  his  chaise, 
to  take  the  air ;  and  the  conversation  in  one  of  their  excur- 
sions happening  to  turn  on  a  celebrated  historian,  [no 
doubt  Gibbon],  since  deceased,  he  repeated,  with  great  pre* 
cision,  some  verses,  as  very  characteristic  of  that  gentleman. 
These  furnish  another  proof  of  what  has  been  above  ob. 
served  ;  for  they  are  found  in  a  very  obscure  quarter,  among 
some  anonymous  poems  appended  to  the  second  volume  of 
a  collection  frequently  printed  by  Lintot,  under  the  title 
of  "Pope's  Miscellanies :"  — 

"  See  how  the  wand'ring  Danube  flows. 
Realms  and  religions  parting; 
A  friend  to  all  true  chriktian  foes. 
To  Peter,  Jack,  and  Martin. 

*'  Now  Protestant,  and  Papist  now, 
Not  constant  long  to  either. 
At  length  an  infidel  does  grow. 
And  ends  his  journey  neither. 

**  Thns  many  a  vouth  I  've  known  set  out. 
Half  Protestant,  half  Papist, 
And  rambling  long  the  world  about. 
Turn  Infidel  or  atheist." 

In  reciting  those  verses,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Johnson  sub- 
stituted  some  word  for  it^fldel  [perhaps  Mutsvltnan]  In  the 
secoud  stanza,  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  repetition  of  the 
same  expression.  —  Malonb. 
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this  pamphlet,  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
eloquence  in  the  English  language.  Upon  this 
occasion,  too,  we  find  Johnson  lashing  the  party 
in  opposition  with  unbounded  severitj,  and 
making  the  fullest  use  of  what  he  ever  reckoned 
a  most  efiectual  argumentative  instrument, — 
contempt.  His  character  of  their  very  able 
mysterious  champion,  Junius,  is  executed  with 
all  the  force  of  his  genius,  and  finished  with  the 
highest  care.  He  seems  to  have  exulted  in 
sallying  forth  to  single  combat  against  the 
boasted  and  formidable  hero,  who  bade  defiance 
to  ^^  principalities  and  powers,  and  the  rulers 
of  this  world." » 

This  pamphlet,  it  is  observable,  was  soflened 
in  one  particular,  afler  the  first  edition;  for 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  George  Grenville*s  cha- 
racter stood  thus :  "  Let  him  not,  however,  be 
depreciated  in  his  grave.  He  had  powers  not 
universally  possessed :  could  he  have  enforced 
payment  of  the  Manilla  ransom,  he  could  have 
counted  it"  "Which,  instead  of  retaining  its 
sly  sharp  point,  was  reduced  to  a  mere  fiat  un- 
meaning expression,  or,  if  I  may  use  the  word, — 
truism :  "  He  had  powers  not  universally  pos- 
sessed :  and  if  he  sometimes  erred,  he  was  like- 
wise sometimes  right." 

JOHNSON  TO  LANGTON. 

"March  20.  mi. 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  After  much  lingering  of  my  own, 
and  much  of  the  ministry,  I  have,  at  length,  got 
out  my  paper.  But  delay  is  not  yet  at  an  end. 
Not  many  had  been  dispersed,  before  Lord  North 
ordered  the  sale  to  stop.  His  reasons  I  do  not 
distinctly  know.  You  may  try  to  find  them  in  the 
perusal.  Before  his  order,  a  sufficient  number 
were  dispersed  to  do  all  the  mischief,  though, 
perhaps  not  to  make  all  the  sport  that  might  be 
expected  from  it. 

*'  Soon  after  your  departure,  I  bad  the  pleasure 


>  He  orten  (Kara  Mrs.  Pioizi)  delighted  hli  imagination 
with  the  thougbti  or  having  destroyed  Junius.  One  day  I 
had  received  a  remarlcably  One  Stilton  cht-ese  as  a  present 
from  loine  person  who  had  pacl(.e<l  and  directed  it  carefully, 
but  without  mentioning  whence  it  cHine.  Mr.  Thrale.  de- 
sirous to  know  who  tht-y  were  obliged  to,  a»ked  every  friend 
as  they  raine  in.  but  noboily  owned  it.  "  Depend  upon  it, 
Sir,"  says  Johnson.  **it  was  sent  by  Junius."  —  CaoKEtt. 

'  Proltalily  h  canal,  in  which  Jklr.  I«ington  was.  and  his 
family  is,  I  believe,  still  interested.  Vl'hat  the  danger  was  is 
not  now  recfillected. —  TmiKi-R. 

3  Mr.  Lington  married.  May  24.  1770,  Jane  Lloyd,  widow 
of  John,  eighth  Karl  of  Uothett,  who  died  in  1707.-1  Malone. 
It  was,  Mr.  Chalmers  told  me,  a  saying  about  that  tune, 
•'  Married  a  Conrtieu  DouuifitT  (\f  liothci !  Why,  every 
body  marrifM  a  Cuunirss  Dowager  ^f  Hothti!  "  And  there 
were,  in  fart,  about  177*2.  three  ladies  of  that  name  married 
to  second  huKbiind^.  Mary  I.loyd,  married  to  Mr.  Langton  ; 
Jane  Muitland.  uidow  of  John,  ninth  Karl  of  Rothe».  marrteil 
the  Honourable  P.  Maitland,  seventh  son  of  the  sixth  Karl  of 
Lauderdale  ;  and  Lady  Jane  Leslie.  Countess  of  Uothes. 
widow  of  John  Raymond  Evelyn,  Esq.,  remarried  to  Sir 
Lucas  Pemt Croker 

*  The    Hermit   ol    Wark worth  ;    London,   1771,    4to.— 

P.  Cl'NNINGHAM. 

>  Kobert  Nugent,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  married  the 
lister  and  helres«  of  Secretary  Craggs.  He  was  created,  in 
17H7,  Haron  Nugent  and  Vitcount  Clare,  and  in  1777.  Karl 
Nugent.  Hit  orly  daughter  marrietl  the  first  Marc^uis  of 
Buckingham,  on  whose  second  son  the  title  of  Baron  Nugent 
devolved.  Lord  Nugent  wrote  some  odes  and  light  pieces, 
which  had  Mime  merit  and  a  great  vogue.  He  died  In  I7HH. 
(ioldsmlth  addtrtted  to  liim  his  lively  verses  called  "  The 
Haunch  of  Venison."    The  characters  exhibited  in  Uils  piece 


of  finding  all  the  danger  pHt  with  which  your 
navigation  was  threatened.'  I  hope  nothing  hao- 
pens  at  home  to  abate  your  satis&ction ;  but  that 
Lady  Rothes  ',  and  Mrs.  Langton  and  the  youn^; 
ladies,  are  all  well. 

•*  I  was  last  night  at  the  Club.  Dr.  Percy  has 
written  a  long  ballad^  in  maoy^Eti;  it  is  pretty 
enough.  He  has  printed,  and  will  soon  publiah  it. 
Goldsmith  is  at  Bath,  with  ImtA  Clare.*  At  Mr. 
Thrale's,  where  I  am  now  writing,  all  are  welL  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  Jouvsos.**  * 


Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer,  who  had  been  lon^ 
in  intimacy  with  Johnson,  in  the  couxve  of  hi> 
literary  labour^  who  was  at  once  his  fnen<ily 
agent  in  receiving  his  pension  for  him,  and  Id^ 
banker  in  supply mg  him  with  money  when  ht* 
wanted  it ;  who  was  himself  now  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  who  loved  much  to  be  viw 
ployed  in  political  negotiation;    thought  he 
should   do  eminent  service,  both  to  goveni- 
ment  and  Johnson,  if  he  could  be  the  meau»  oi 
his  getting  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Conmion>. 
With  this  view,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  tii^^ 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  "'^  of  which  he  jiav*- 
me  a  copy  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  is  a< 
follows: — 

MR.  STRAHAN  TO 

"  New  Street,  March  SO.  ITTI 
**  Sia,  — >  You  will  easily  recollect,  when  I  hau 
the  honour  of  waiting  upon  you  some  time  a^.  1 
took  the  liberty  to  observe  to  you,  that  Dr.  John^tn 
would  make  an  excellent  figure  in  the  Huu««r  ut 
Commons,  and  heartily  wished  he  bad  a  seat  there 
My  reasons  are  briefly  these : 

"I  know  his  perfect  good  affection  to  bis  Ma- 
jesty and  his  government,  which  I  am  certain  be 
wishes  to  support  by  every  means  in  hts  power. 

<*  He  possesses  a  great  share  of  manly,  nervous 
and  ready  eloquence ;   is  quick  in  discernuog  the 


■re  ▼enr  comic,  and  were  no  doubt  drawn  from  aaiare  t  » t.t 
Golilsmlth  ought  to  hare  confessed  that  be  had  borrow fU 
the  idea  and  some  of  the  details  from  Boileaii.->  Caoaf  a 

s  One  evening,  in  the  oratorio  season  of  I77I,  Mr.  J«ibrx>  n 
went  with  Mrs.  Thrale  to  Covent  Garden:  an<t  thoug:  !< 
was  for  the  most  part  an  exceeding  bad  plarhoua*  rowi  a- 
nion,  as  his  person  drew  people's  eves  upon  the  box,  and  \t>t 
loudness  of  his  voice  mAile  it  difficult  to  hear  anybivl}  t  : 
himself,  he  sat  surprisingly  quiet,  aud  she  flatterrd  b«rM  i 
that  he  was  listening  to  the  music  When  they  |r>vC  him*. 
however,  he  repeHiml  thea«  verses,  which  be  aaiid  be  b«4 
made  at  the  oratorio ;  — 

IN  THEATRO. 

Tertii  Tcrso  quater  orbe  luttrl. 
Quid  theatralea  tibi.  Crispe,  p(Hn|Me ! 
Quam  decet  cauoi  male  litteratos 

Sera  voluptaa  1 

Tene  mulceri  fldibtit  canorls  ? 
Tene  cantorum  modulis  stupere  ? 
Teue  per  pictaa,  oculo  elegante. 

Currere  fomas  ? 

Inter  equales,  tine  felle  liber. 
Codices,  veri  studiosus,  inter. 
Hcctius  vives  :  sua  quisque  carpal 

Gaudla  gratus. 

I.usibus  gaudet  puer  otiosis, 
l^uxus  oblectat  juvenem  thratri. 
At  scni,  fluxo  aapienter  utl 

Tempore  rMlat,  —  Caoftsa 

7  The  serretarirs  of  the  Trrasury.  at  thU  llnsa,  wrw  hit 
Grey  Cooper  and  Jamca  Wett,  Eaq.  —  Caoata. 
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■trength  and  weakocn  of  an  argument ;  can  eiprew 
himself  with  clearness  and  precision,  and  fears  the 
&ce  of  no  man  alWe. 

**  Hts  known  character,  as  a  man  of  extraordinary 
•ease  and  unimpeached  virtue,  would  secure  him 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  could  not  fail  to 
give  him  a  proper  weight  there. 

**  He  is  capable  of  the  greatest  application,  and 
can  undergo  any  degree  of  labour,  where  he  sees  it 
Deeesaary,  and  where  his  heart  and  aflTections  are 
strongly  engaged.  His  Majesty's  ministers  might 
therefore  securely  depend  on  his  doing,  upon  every 
proper  occasion,  the  utmost  that  could  be  expected 
from  him.  They  would  find  him  ready  to  vindi- 
cate such  measures  as  tended  to  promote  the 
stability  of  government,  and  resolute  and  steady  in 
carrying  them  into  execution.  Nor  is  any  thing 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  supposed  impetuosity 
of  his  tonper.  To  the  friends  of  the  king  you  will 
find  him  a  lamb,  to  his  enemies  a  lion. 

**  For  these  reasons  I  humbly  apprehend  that  he 
would  be  a  very  able  and  useful  member.  And  I 
will  venture  to  say,  the  employment  would  not  be 
disagreeable  to  him ;  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  his 
ktrong  afiection  to  the  king,  his  ability  to  serve 
him  in  that  capacity,  and  the  extreme  ardour  with 
which  I  am  convinced  he  would  engage  in  that 
service,  I  must  repeat,  that  I  wish  nx>st  heartily  to 
See  him  in  the  House. 

**  If  you  think  this  worthy  of  attention,  you  will 
he  pleased  to  take  a  convenient  opportunity  of 
mentiooing  it  to  Lord  North.  If  his  lordship 
^ould  happily  approve  of  it,  I  shall  have  the 
utisiaction  of  having  been,  in  some  degree,  the 
bumble  instrument  of  doing  my  country,  in  my 
opinion*  a  very  essential  service.  I  know  your 
irood-nature,  and  your  seal  for  the  public  welfare, 
vijl  plead  my  excuse  for  giving  you  this  trouble. 
I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  and  humble  servant, 

**  WiLUAX  SraAHAN.** 

Thifl  recommendation,  we  know,  was  not 
i'ffectnal;  but  how,  or  for  what  reason,  can 
only  be  conjectured.*  It  is  not  to  be  believed 
that  Mr.^Strahan  would  have  applied,  unless 
Johnson  bad  approved  of  it.  1  never  heard 
him  mention  the  subject ;  but  at  a  later  period 
nf  his  life,  when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  told  him 
that  Mr.  Edmimd  Burke  had  said,  that  if  he 
bad  come  early  into  parliament,  he  certainly 
would  have  been  the  greatest  speaker  that 
ever  was  there,  Johnson  exclaimed,  **  I  should 
like  to  try  my  hand  now.** 


>  lUwklns  tells  as  that  Mr.  Thrale  made  a  like  attempt. 
"  Wr.  Tbrale,  a  nan  of  slow  conceptions,  but  of  a  sound 
j-tolitncatt  sntcrtained  a  design  of  bringing  Johnson  Into 
fw^Umcat.  We  must  suppose  that  be  had  preriously  de- 
trtmiaed  lo  fumbb  hlro  wCth  a  legal  qoallOcation,  and  John- 
•n,  it  la  eertalo,  was  willing  to  accept  the  trust.  Mr. 
Tbrale  had  two  mcetlnn  with  the  minister,  who,  at  first. 
f-mtd  inetlDMl  to  Bod  nlm  a  seat ;  but,  whether  upon  con- 
f^Mtioa  he  doubted  his  fitness  for  his  purpose,  or  that  he 
ifa^ioefat  himacir  lo  no  need  of  his  assistance,  the  project 
f«Wd.  Johnson  was  a  IfUle  soured  at  this  disappointment : 
b«  ipoke  at  Lord  North  In  terms  of  seTeritj." 

I.ord  Klowell  told  roe,  thai  It  was  understood  amongst 
JoboMm*s  friends  that  **  Lord  North  was  afVaid  that  John- 
» vt't  kelp  (as  be  himself  said  of  Lord  Chesterfield's)  might 
t«ve  bera  sometime!  rmbarrtusHig"  **  He  perhaps  thought, 
jRd  not  unreaaunabljr,"  added  Lord  Stowell,  "  that,  like  the 
Hr^twoit  In  tha  battle,  he  was  quite  as  likely  to  trample  down 
hn  fn«Mla  as  his  foes."    This,  and  perhaps  some  dUsatis- 


It  has  been  much  agitated  among  his  friends 
and  others,  whether  he  would  have  been  a 
powerful  speaker  in  parliament,  had  he  been 
brought  in  when  advanced  in  life.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  his  extensive  knowledge, 
his  quickness  and  force  of  mind,  his  vivacity 
and  richness  of  expression,  his  wit  and  humour, 
and  above  all,  his  poignancy  of  sarcasm,  would 
have  had  a  great  effect  in  a  popular  assembly ; 
and  that  the  magnitude  of  his  figure,  and 
striking  peculiarity  of  his  manner,  would  have 
aided  tne  effect.  But  I  remember  it  was  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Flood,  that  Johnson,  having 
been  long  used  to  sententious  brevity,  and  the 
short  flights  of  conversation,  might  have  failed 
in  that  continued  and  expanded  kind  of  argu- 
ment, which  IS  requisite  m  stating  complicated 
matters  in  public  speaking ;  and,  as  a  proof  of 
this,  he  mentioned  the  supposed  speeches  in 
parliament  written  by  him  for  the  magazine, 
none  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  at  all  like 
real  debates.  The  opinion  of  o^e  who  was 
himself  so  eminent  an  orator,  must  be  allowed 
to  have  great  weight.  It  was  confirmed  by 
Sir  William  Scott  {Lord  Stowell],  who  men- 
tioned, that  Johnson  had  told  him  that  he  had 
several  times  tried  to  speak  in  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  but  ^*  had  found  he  could 
not  get  on.*'  *  From  Mr.  William  Gerard  Hamil- 
ton I  have  heard,  that  Johnson,  when  observing 
to  him  that  it  was  prudent  for  a  man  who  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  speak  in  public,  to 
begin  his  speech  in  as  simple,  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible, acknowledged  that  he  rose  in  that  society 
to  deliver  a  speech  which  he  had  prepared; 
**  but,**  said  he,  "  all  my  flowers  of  oratory  for- 
sook me.**  I  however  cannot  help  wishing, 
that  he  had  **  tried  his  hand**  in  Parliament; 
and  I  wonder  that  ministry  did  not  make  the 
experiment. 

I  at  length  renewed  a  correspondence  which 
had  been  too  long  discontinued :  — 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

*•  Edinburgh,  April  18.  1771. 
Mr  ORAa  Sia,  —  I  can  now  fully  understand 
those  inteirals  of  silence  in  your  correspondence 
with  me,  which  have  often  given  me  anxiety  and 
uneasiness ;  for  although  I  am  conscious  that  my 
veneration  and  love  for  Mr.  Johnson  have  never  in 


faction  with  Lord  North,  concerning  the  Falkland  Islands 
pamphlet,  may,  as  Hawkini  suggests,  have  given  Johnson 
that  dislike  that  he  certainly  feit  towards  Lord  North. 
_  CaoKBR. 

*  Dr.  Kippis,  however.  (Biog.  BHt,  art.  *'  J.  Gilbert 
Cooper,"  p.  266.  n.  new  edit.)  lays,  that  he  "once  heard 
Dr.  Johnson  speak  in  the  Society  ol  Art*  and  Manufactures, 
upon  a  subject  relative  to  mechanic!,  with  a  propriety,  per- 
spicuity, and  energy,  which  excited  general  admiration.  — 
MALONB.  I  cannot  give  credit  to  Dr.  Kippii's  account  against 
Johnson's  own  statement,  vouched  by  Lord  Stowell  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  ;  but  even  if  we  could,  one  speech  in  the  Society 
of  Arts  waa  no  test  of  what  Johnton  might  have  been  able  to 
do  in  parliament ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two,  he.  with  all  his  talents,  would  have  failed  to 
acquire  that  peculiar  tact  and  dexterity,  without  which  even 

Ereat  abilities  do  not  succeed  In  that  very  fastidious  assem- 
ly.  —  CaoKEa. 
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the  least  ahated,  yet  I  have  deferred  for  almost  a 
year  and  a  half  to  write  to  him.** 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  this  letter,  I  gave 
him  an  account  of  my  comfortable  life  as  a 
married  man  ^  and  a  lawyer  in  practice  at  the 
Scotch  bar ;  invited  him  to  Scotland,  and  pro- 
mised to  attend  him  to  the  Highlands  and 
Hebrides. 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

**  London,  June  Sa  1771. 
''Dear  Sir, —  If  you  are  now  able  to  com- 
prehend that  I  might  neglect  to  write  without 
diminution  of  affection,  you  have  taught  me,  like- 
wise, how  that  neglect  may  be  uneasily  felt  without 
resentment  I  wished  for  your  letter  a  long  time, 
and  when  it  came,  it  amply  recompensed  the  delay. 
I  never  was  so  much  pleased  as  now  with  your 
account  of  yourself;  and  sincerely  hope,  that 
hetween  public  business,  improving  studies,  and 
domestic  pleasures,  neither  melancholy  nor  caprice 
will  find  any  place  for  entrance.  Whatever 
philosophy  may  determine  of  material  nature,  it  is 
certainly  true  of  intellectual  nature,  that  it  tibhori  a 
vacuum :  our  minds  cannot  be  empty ;  and  evil 
will  break  in  upon  them,  if  they  are  not  pre-occu- 
pied  by  good.  My  dear  Sir,  mind  your  studies, 
mind  your  business,  make  your  lady  happy,  and  be 
a  good  Christian.     After  this, 


■trittiiiam  et  metus 


*  TVadei  protervi*  in  mare  Creticum 

*  Portare  ventis.*  * 

**  If  we  perform  our  duty,  we  shall  be  safe  and 
steady,  *  Sive  per,  &c.  whether  we  climb  the  High- 
lands, or  are  tossed  among  the  Hebrides ;  and  I 
hope  the  time  will  come  when  we  may  try  our 
powers  both  with  cliffs  and  water.  I  see  but  little 
of  Lord  Elibank  ',  I  know  not  why  ;  perhaps  by 
my  own  fitult.  I  am  this  day  going  into  Staiflbrd- 
shire  and  Derbyshire  for  six  weeks.*  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  your  most  affectionate  and  most  humble 
servant,  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 
(  Extract) 

*•  Lichfield.  JttMSS.ini. 
'*  Last  night  I  came  safe  to  Lichfield  ;  this  day 
I  was  visited  by  Mrs.  Cobb.  This  afternoon  I 
went  to  Mrs.  Ashton,  where  I  found  Miss 
T[urton],  and  waited  on  her  home.  Miss  T[urton] 
wears  spectacles,  and  can  hardly  climb  the  stiles. 
I  was  not  tired  at  all,  either  last  night  or  to-day. 


I  Mr.  BoswHI  had  marrlml.  In  Noremtwr,  1769,  Mlu 
Margaret  Montgomerie,  or  the  (kmilT  of  the  Montgomerlet  of 
I>ain«hawe,  who  were  baroneti,  ana  claimed  the  peeraga  of 
Lyle.  Dr.  Johnson  uyt  of  thii  lailv  to  Mrt.  Thrale,  in  a 
letter  f^om  Auchinleck,  August  23.  1773 :  —  "  Mr«.  B.  ha«  the 
mien  and  manner  of  a  gentlewoman,  and  such  a  person  and 
mind  as  would  not  in  any  place  either  be  admired  or  con- 
demned. She  Is  In  a  proper  degree  inferior  to  her  husband : 
•he  cannot  riral  hlra,nor  can  he  ever  be  ashamed  of  her."  — 
Caoass. 

s  "  All  grief  and  care 

Give  to  the  wanton  winds  to  bear 

Far  to  the  Cretan  sea."   Hor.  1.  26.  — Caoact. 

3  Patrick  Murray,  flflh  Lord  Blibauk.    He  had  been  in 


Miss  Porter  is  very  kind  to  me;     Her  dog  and 
cats  are  all  welL 


M 


*'Athboame,  Jiilra.1771. 
Last  Saturday  I  came  to  Ashbourne  —  Ash- 
bourne in  the  Peak.     Let  not  the  barren  nsnoc  of  , 
the  Peak  terrify  you ;  I  have  never  wanted  straw.   | 
berries  and  cream.     The  great  bull  has  no  disease   ' 
but  age.    I  hope  in  time  to  be  like  the  great  btill." 

•*  Aihboame,  July  7.  IHl .  I 
"  Poor  Dr.  Taylor  is  ill,  and  under  my  govern- 
menc :  you  know  that  the  art  of  government  U 
learned  by  obedience ;  I  hope  I  can  govern  very 
tolerably.  The  old  rheumatism  is  come  again  into 
my  face  and  mouth,  but  nothing  yet  to  the  lum- 
bago ;  however,  having  so  long  thought  it  gone,  I 
do  not  like  its  return.  Miss  Porter  was  much 
pleased  to  be  mentioned  in  your  letter,  and  is  sure 
that  I  have  spoken  better  of  her  than  she  deserved. 
She  holds  that  both  Frank  and  his  master  are  much 
improved.  The  master,  she  says,  is  not  half  v) 
lounging  and  untidy  as  he  was ;  there  wa§  no  such 
thing  last  year  as  getting  him  off  his  chair." 

*'  Aihbounie,  July  8. 1771. 
**  Dr.  Taylor  is  better,  and  is  gone  out  in  the 
chaise.  My  rheumatism  is  better  too.  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  go  to  Hagley,  in  comp1ian<-« 
with  Mr.  Lyttelton's*  kind  inviution,  for,  be«i(ie 
the  pleasure  of  his  company,  I  shoiUd  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  recollecting  past  times,  and  wander- 
ing per  monteg  notot*  et  flumina  nota^  of  recallinj: 
the  images  of  sixteen,  and  reviewing  my  conver- 
sations with  poor  Ford.*  But  this  year  will  not 
bring  this  gratification  within  my  power.  I  pro- 
mised Taylor  a  month.  Every  thing  is  done  here 
to  please  me ;  and  his  health  is  a  strong  rea&oo 
against  desertion."  ] 

JOHNSON  TO  REYNOLDS, 
In  Leicester  Ftdda, 

*'  Ashbourne.  July  17. 1771- 
'<  Dbae  Sie,  —  When  I  came  to  Lichfield  I 
found  that  my  portrait'  had  been  much  visited, 
and  much  admired.  Every  man  has  a  lurking  v^h 
to  appear  considerable  in  his  native  place ;  and  I 
was  pleased  with  the  dignity  eooferred  by  such  s 
testimony  of  your  regard. 

"  Be  pleased,  therefore  to  accept  the  thanks  of. 
%r,  your  most  obliged,  and  most  humble  servant, 

*•  Sam.  JoBiisof. 
«<  Compliments  to  Miss  KeyDold&*' 


BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

**  Bdlabarth,  July  17.  1771- 
**  Mt   nxAE    Sia,  —  Iht    bearer  of  this.  Mr 
Beattie,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Aberdeen. 


the  army,  and  serred  at  a  colonel  to  the  expcdItiaB  af«<'>'< 
Carthagena  in  1740.    He  was  a  man  of  wit  and  talent*.  *  ■ 
wrote  lome  tracts  relative  to  the  stattitics  and  bittuni  > 
Scotland.    He  died  In  177S.  mt.  7ft.  —  Caoasa. 

<  I  haTe  here  extracted  ai  ut ual  some  account  of  kU  MimarT 
excursion  from  the  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 

»  The  uDcle  of  Lord  Lyttelton.  who  lived  near  Hm^  - 
Crokis. 

•  Tkm  In  Mrs.  Plossl's  book.  —  CaoKaa. 

7  Comeliui  Ford,  his  mother's  nephew.  •»  Caoasa ■ 

■  The  second  portnUt  of  Johnson,  painted  by  Mr  J-^**  •> 
Reynolds  \  with  his  arms  raised  and  his  hands  bent.    It  «  ' 
at  this  Ume,  ft  Is  tjeliered.  In  the  poas««sion  of  M>*«  I 
Porter—  Maloni.    It  Is  now  the  pntptrtf  of  the  t>uli«  >• 
Sutherland.—  Caoaia« 
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is  desuous  of  being  introduced  to  your  acquaintance. 
His  genius  and  learning,  and  labours  in  the  service 
of  virtue  and  religion,  render  him  very  worthy  of  it ; 
and  as  he  has  a  high  esteem  of  your  character,  I 
hope  you  will  give  him  a  fitTOurable  reception.  I 
erer  am,  &c,  Jamxs  Boswblu" 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRa  THRALE. 
(J^xfrod*) 
"  Ltcbaeld,  Saturday,  Aug.  S.  1771. 
'*  Having  stayed  my  month  with  Taylor,  I  came 
away  on  Wednesday,  leaving  hiro,  I  think,  in  a 
disposition  of  mind  not  very  uncommon,  at  once 
weary  of  my  stay,  and  grieved  at  my  departure. 
My  purpose  was  to  have  made  haste  to  you  and 
Streatham ;  and  who  would  have  expected  that  I 
should  have  been  stopped  by  Lucy  ?  Hearing  me 
give  Francis  orders  to  take  our  places,  she  told  me 
tlmt  I  should  not  go  till  after  next  week.  I  thought 
proper  to  comply ;  for  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  I 
could  please,  and  proud  of  showing  you  that  I  do 
not  come  an  universal  outcast.  Lucy  a  likewise  a 
very  peremptory  maiden ;  and  if  I  bad  gone  with- 
out permission,  I  am  not  very  sure  that  I  might 
have  been  welcome  at  another  time.**] 

JOHNSON  TO  LANGTON, 

At  Lanffton. 

"August  39.  mi. 

*'  Dbae  Sia, —  I  am  lately  returned  from  Staf- 
fordshire and  Derbyshire,  llie  last  letter  mentions 
two  others  which  you  have  written  to  roe  since  you 
received  my  pamphlet.  Of  these  two  I  never  had 
but  one,  in  which  you  mentioned  a  design  of 
visiting  Scotland,  and,  in  consequence,  put  my 
journey  to  Langton  out  of  my  thoughts.  My 
summer  wanderings  are  now  over,  and  I  am  en- 
jr<i^og  in  a  very  great  work,  the  revision  of  my 
Dictionary ;  from  which  I  know  not,  at  present, 
how  to  get  loose.  If  you  have  observed,  or  been 
told,  any  errors  or  omissions,  you  will  do  mo  a 
grest  fiivour  by  letting  me  know  them. 

**  L^y  Rothes,  I  find,  has  disappointed  you  and 
bendf.  Ladies  will  have  these  tricks.  The  Queen 
and  Mrs.  Thrale,  both  ladies  of  experience,  yet 
buth  missed  their  reckoning  this  summer.  I  hope, 
a  kw  months  will  recompense  your  uneasiness. 

^  Please  to  tell  l^dy  Rothes  how  highly  I  value 
the  honour  of  her  invitation,  which  it  u  my  pur- 
pose to  obey  as  soon  as  I  have  disengaged  myself. 
In  the  mean  time  I  shall  hope  to  bear  often  of  her 
Udj^hip,  and  every  day  better  news  and  better, 
ttil  I  hear  that  you  have  both  the  happiness,  which 
to  both  IS  very  sincerely  wished,  by,  Sir,  your  most 
sflectionate  and  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.** 


>  to  October.  1771,  John  Bell.  Eiq.  of  Hertfordthtre,  a 
f^tittoMn  with  whom  be  hmd  maintained  a  long  and  ttrlct 
ir  «ndftlilp.  had  the  mUfortune  to  lose  hii  wifp,  and  wUhed 
y  '.tHm.  trofa  th«  outlines  of  tier  character,  which  he  should 

>  btB^  sad  his  own  knowledge  of  her  worth,  to  compose  a 
«nuJ  iascnpilon  for  her :  he  returned  the  husband 
'« aAkB  tor  the  coaBdence  he  placed  In  him,  and  acquitted 
f  taarif  of  the  task  lit  a  Ane  euioglum,  now  to  be  seen  In  the 
>«'ab  church  of  Watford  In  Hertfordshire.  ^  Hawkm$,  See 
^*itf,  MC  -^  Caocaa. 

>  (Id  Hogarth,  for  his  tomb  in  Chiswick  Churchyard, 
r.  IS  aaawert  Mrs.  Piossl's  question  {ante,  p.  43.  n.  6.)  whjr 
(imck's  epitaph  on  Hoaarth  was  preferred  to  John- 
urt%.  JohoMMi's  stansas  (Mrs.  Plotsl  fives  but  one)  were, 
a  secaa,  only  an  altarattoD,  and  not  always,  I  think,  an  Im- 


•  * 


»>■» 


In  October  I  again  wrote  to  him,  thanking 
him  for  his  laist  letter,  and  his  obliging  recep- 
tion of  Mr.  Beattie ;  informing  him  that  I  had 
been  at  Alnwick  lately,  and  had  good  accounts 
of  him  from  Dr.  Percy.^ 

I 

[JOHNSON  TO  GARRICK. 

*'  Streatham,  Dec.  IS.  1771. 

*'  Dkak  Sim, — I  have  thought  upon  your  epitaph', 
but  without  much  effect.  An  epiuph  is  no  easy 
thing. 

**  Of  your  three  stanzas,  the  third  is  utterly  un- 
worthy of  you.  The  first  and  third  together  give 
no  discriminative  character.  If  the  first  alone  were 
to  stand,  Hc^arth  would  not  be  distinguished  from 
any  other  man  of  intellectual  eminence.  Suppose 
you  worked  upon  something  like  this : 

**  The  Hand  of  Art  here  torpid  lies 

That  traced  the  essential  form  of  Grace : 
Here  Death  has  closed  the  curious  eyes 
That  saw  the  manners  in  the  fiice. 

**  If  Genius  warm  thee.  Reader,  stay. 
If  Merit  touch  thee,  shed  a  tear ; 
Be  Vice  and  Dulness  far  away  I 

Great  Hogarth's  honour'd  dust  is  here.** 

"  In  your  second  stanaa,  pictttred  moraJa  is  a 
beautiful  expression,  which  I  would  wish  to  retain  ; 
but  /earn  and  mourn  cannot  stand  for  rhymes.  Art 
and  nature  have  been  seen  together  too  often.  In 
the  first  stanza  is  feding^  in  the  second /ee/.  FetUr 
img  for  teudemeu  or  sensibility  is  a  word  merely 
colloquial,  of  late  introduction,  not  yet  sure  enough 
of  its  own  existence  to  claim  a  place  upon  a  stone. 
If  thou  hast  neither,  is  quite  prose,  and  prose  of  the 
familiar  kind.  Thus  easy  is  it  to  find  fiiults,  but 
it  is  hard  to  make  an  Epitaph. 

**  When  you  have  reviewed  it,  let  me  see  it 
again :  you  are  welcome  to  any  help  that  I  can 
give,  on  condition  that  you  make  my  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Garrick.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most,  &c., 
—  MS.  '*  Sam.  Johnson.**] 

In  his  religious  record  of  this  year  we  ob- 
serve that  he  was  better  than  usual,  both  in 
body  and  mind,  and  better  satisfied  with  the 
regularity  of  his  conduct.  But  he  is  still 
"  tryinff  his  ways"  too  rigorously.  He  charges 
himself  with  not  rising  early  enough;  yet  he 
mentions  what  was  surely  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  this,  supposing  it  to  be  a  duty  seriously  re- 
quired, as  he  all  his  life  appears  to  have  thought 
it: — **One  ^at  hindrance  is  want  of  rest; 
my  noctumu  complaints  grow  less  trouble- 


proTement,  of  Oarrlck's,  —  who,  howerer.  took  Johnson's 
advice  in  suppresiing  an  introductory  stansa,  and  certainly 
adopted  some  others  of  his  suggestions.  The  epitaph 
finally  appeared  In  Chiswick  Church  iu  this  shape :  * 

Farewell,  great  painter  of  mankind. 
Who  reached  the  noblest  point  of  art ; 

Whose  pictured  morals  charm  the  mind. 
And  tnrough  the  eye  correct  the  heart. 

If  aenlus  Are  thee,  Reader,  stay ; 

ir  nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear  ; 
If  neither  more  thee,  turn  away. 

For  Hogarth's  hoooured  dust  lies  here  ! 

CaoKiB. 
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flome  towards  morning ;  and  I  am  tempted  to 
repair  the  deficiencies  of  the  night.**  [Pr.  and 
Med,  p.  104.]  Alaal  how  hard  would  it  be, 
if  this  mdul^nce  were  to  be  imputed  to  a  sick 
man  as  a  cnme.  In  his  retrospect  on  the  fol- 
lowing Easter-eve,  he  says,  ^  When  I  review 
the  last  year,  I  am  able  to  recollect  so  little 
done,  that  shame  and  sorrow,  though  perhaps 
too  weakly,  come  upon  me.**  [p.  109.J  Had 
he  been  judging  of  any  one  else  in  the  same 
circumstances,  how  clear  would  he  have  been 
on  the  favourable  side.  How  ver^  difficult, 
and  in  my  opinion  almost  constitutionally  im- 

Eossible,  it  was  for  him  to  be  raised  early,  even 
y  the  strongest  resolutions,  appears  from  a 
note  in  one  of  his  little  paper-DCM>ks  (contain- 
ing words  arranged  for  his  Dictionary),  written, 
I  suppose,  about  1753 :  —  '*  I  do  not  remember 
that,  since  I  left  Oxford,  I  ever  rose  early  by 
mere  choice,  but  once  or  twice  at  Edial,  and 
two  or  three  times  for  the  Rambler.**  *  I  think 
he  had  fair  ground  enough  to  have  quieted  his 
mind  on  the  subject,  by  concluding  that  he 
was  physically  incapable  of  what  is  at  best  but 
a  commodious  regulation. 

In  1772  he  was  altogether  quiescent  as  an 
author ;  but  it  will  be  found,  from  the  various 
evidences  which  I  shall  bring  together,  that  his 
mind  was  acute,  lively,  and  vigorous. 

JOHNSON  TO  REYNOLDS. 

•*  Peb.  «7. 1772. 
**  DcAft  Sir, —  Be  pleased  to  send  to  Mr.  Banks, 
whose  place  of  residence  I  do  not  know,  this  note, 
which  I  have  sent  open,  that,  if  you  please,  you  may 
read  it.  When  you  send  it,  do  not  use  your  own 
seal.     I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.** 

JOHNSON  TO  MR.  BANKa 

**  Johnioo't  Court,  FlaaC  Street,  Feb.  17. 1771 

**  Perpetua  ombitA  bis  terrA  pnemia  lactis 
Hag  habet  altrici  Capra  secunda  Jotis.*** 

**  Sim,  —  I  return  thanks  to  you  and  to  Dr. 
Solander,  for  the  pleasure  which  I  received  in  yes- 
terday's conversation.  I  eould  not  recollect  a 
motto  for  your  Goat,  but  have  given  her  one.  You, 
Sir,  may  perhaps  have  an  epic  poem  from  some 
happier  pen  than.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.** 

BOSW£LL  TO  JOHNSON. 

**  Mv  Dsaa  Sio,  —  It  is  hard  that  I  cannot  pre- 
vail on  you  to  write  to  me  oftener.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  from  you  a 
private  correspondence  with  any  ref^larity.  I 
must,  therefore,  look  upon  you  as  a  fountain  of 
wisdom,  from  wbenoe  few  rilla  are  eommunioated  to 


1  And  "  for  th«  Rambler.**  it  could  hordlv  have  besn  **  bv 
aaere  cholee.'*  -.  Caoaaa. 

•  Thus  trsAilatad  by  a  Mead :  -. 

**  In  bme  tcare*  leomid  to  the  nurie  ol  Jove, 
This  Goat,  who  ivlos  the  world  had  trsYened  ronod. 


a  distance,  and  which  mmt  be  approached  at  its 
source,  to  partake  fully  of  its  virtues. 

**  I  am  coming  to  London  soon,  and  am  toappear 
in  an  appeal  from  the  Court  of  SesaioD  m  the 
House  of  Lords.  A  schoolmaster  in  Scotland  was, 
by  a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  deprived  of  bis 
office,  for  being  somewhat  severe  in  the  chastise- 
ment of  his  scholars.  The  Court  of  Session,  cod- 
siderittg  it  to  be  dangerous  to  the  interest  of  learn- 
ing  and  education,  to  lessen  the  dignity  of  tcacben, 
and  make  them  afraid  of  too  indulgent  parents, 
instigated  by  the  complaints  of  their  children,  re- 
stored him.  His  enemies  have  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  though  the  salary  is  only  twenty 
pounds  a  year.  I  was  counsel  for  him  here.  I 
hope  there  will  be  little  fear  of  a  reversal;  but  I 
must  beg  to  have  your  aid  in  my  plan  of  support- 
ing the  decree.  It  is  a  general  question,  and  not  a 
point  of  particular  law.     I  am,  &c, 

mJamu  Boawnx." 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

•'iitfchis.mi. 

*'  Dkae  Sir,  —  That  you  are  coming  so  soon  to 
town  I  am  very  glad ;  and  still  more  gUd  that  you 
are  coming  as  an  advocate.  I  think  nothing  more 
likely  to  make  your  life  pass  happily  away,  than 
that  consciousness  of  your  own  value,  whidi 
eminence  in  your  profession  will  certainly  confer. 
If  I  can  give  you  any  collateral  help,  I  hope  yoo 
do  not  suspect  that  it  will  be  wanting.  My  kind- 
ness for  you  baa  neither  the  merit  of  singular 
virtue,  nor  the  reproach  of  singular  pnrjodice. 
Whether  to  love  you  be  right  or  wrong,  I  ha?e 
many  on  my  side :  Mrs.  Thnde  loves  you,  and  Mrs. 
Williams  loves  yon,  and.  what  would  have  inclined 
me  to  love  you,  if  I  had  been  neutral  befetc^  you 
are  a  great  favourite  of  Dr.  Beattie. 

■«  Of  Dr.  Beattie  I  should  have  thought  much, 
but  that  his  lady  puts  him  out  of  my  head ;  she  b  a 
very  lovely  woman. 

**  The  ejection  which  you  eome  hither  to  opp<»^t 
appears  very  cruel,  unreasonable,  and  oppressive.  I 
should  think  there  could  not  be  much  doubt  of  your 


**  My  health  grows  better,  yet  I  am  not  folly 
recovered.  I  believe  it  is  held,  that  men  do  not 
recover  very  fut  after  tbrccacore.  I  hope  yet  to  , 
see  Beattie's  college  :  and  have  not  given  up  the 
western  voyage.  But  however  all  this  may  be  or 
not,  let  us  try  to  make  each  other  happy  when  we  | 
meet,  and  not  refer  our  pleasure  to  distant  times  or 
distant  places. 

**  How  comes  it  that  you  tell  me  nothing  of  your 
lady  ?  I  hope  to  see  her  some  time,  and  till  then 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  her.     I  am,  deer  Sir,  ftc,      | 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

JOHNSON  TO  LANGTON. 

At  LtmgUm,  . 

-  Man*  14. 1771.       I 

**DiAa  Sin, —  I  congratulate  you  nod  Lady 
Rothes  on  your  little  man,  and  hope  you  will  all  be 


Deiervteff  both  her  maslarli  care  sad  lev*. 
Bam  sad  perpetual  psiturs  bow  has  ficMmd."*  -^ 
The  goat  wst  one  which  had  dreuauiavlfated  the  worU  wuk 
Sir  JoMpb  Banks,  but  neither  the  orfatnal  or  th«  trsMUt^ia 
win  add  much  to  the  poetical  fkme  of  Mr.  BosweU't  ftfaadi 
The  LAtln  leemi  partkularty  BttfTsiid  poor.  .^  CaoKsa. 
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many  ynra  happy  together.  Poor  Min  Langton 
CBO  have  little  part  in  the  joy  of  her  fiunily.  She 
this  diy  called  her  aunt  Langton  to  receive  the 
nomeot  with  her ;  and  made  me  talk  yesterday 
oe  fuefa  nl^jccti  as  suit  her  condition.  It  will 
probably  be  her  maOaan,  I  surely  need  not  men- 
tion again  that  she  wishes  to  see  her  mother.  I 
am,  Sffi  your  most  humhle  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

[JOHNSON  TO  MISS  LANGTON. 

*«  London,  April  17.  IHl  [9}.  ^ 
**MAnA]i,  —  If  I  could  have  flattered  myself 
that  my  letters  could  have  given  pleasure,  or  have 
alleviated  pain,  I  should  not  have  omitted  to  write 
to  a  lady  to  whom  I  do  sinoerely  wish  every  in- 
eraaas  of  pleasure,  and  every  mitigation  of  uneasi- 


**  I  knew,  dear  Madam,  that  a  very  heavy  affliction  ' 
bad  fallen  upon  you ;  hut  it  was  one  of  those  which 
the  esubliafaed  course  of  nature  makes  necessary, 
and  to  which  kind  words  give  no  relief.  Success 
i%  on  these  occasions,  to  be  expected  only  from 
tine. 

'^  Yoar  censure  of  me,  as  deBcient  in  friendship, 
is  therefore  too  severe.  I  have  neither  been  un- 
friendly, nor  intentionally  uncivil.  The  notice 
with  whidi  you  have  honoured  me,  I  have  neither 
forgotten,  nor  remembered  without  pleasure.  The 
ealamity  of  ill  health,  your  brother  will  tell  you 
that  I  have  had,  ainee  I  saw  you,  sufficient  reason 
to  know  and  to  pity.  But  this  is  another  evil 
against  which  we  can  receive  little  help  from  one 
another.  I  can  only  advise  you«  and  I  advise  you 
with  great  earnestness,  to  do  nothing  that  may  hurt 
yoB,  and  to  reject  nothing  that  may  do  you  good. 
To  preserve  health  is  a  moral  and  religious  duty : 
fer  health  is  the  basis  of  all  social  virtues ;  we  can 
be  useful  no  longer  than  while  we  are  well. 
**  If  the  fiamily  knows  that  you  receive  this  letter, 

I   yott  will  be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments.     I 

I  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes  of  seeing  Langton  after 
Lady  Rothes's  recovery  ;  and  then  I  hope  that  you 
and  I  ahall  renew  our  conferences,  and  that  I  shall 

I   find  you  willing  as  formerly  to  talk  and  to  hear ; 

'  and  ahall  be  again  admitted  to  the  honour  of  being. 
Madam,  yoor  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
aerrant,  Sam.  Johnsom."] 

,  —  (rfiil  Mofi,  voLlzz.  p.  915. 

On  the  21 8t  of  March,  I  was  happy  to  find 
myself  agiin  in  my  friend*8  study,  and  was  elad 
to  tee  my  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Francis  fiar- 
'  ber,  who  was  now  returned  home.  Dr.  John- 
son recdved  me  with  a  hearty  welcome ;  say- 
ing, '*  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  and  slad  you 
•re  come  upon  sucJi  an  errand  :**  (alluding  to 


>  This  letter  ia  dated  1771 ;  bat  bf  the  alloilon  to  **  Udw 
fittkm'$  recovery,"  It  aecma  to  tw  aubaequent  to  March,  1771. 
~  Caoaaa. 

*  Aaotber  aaotlve  Car  the  dUIke  of  l^ord  North  which 
inbiiMa  freqiMotly  azhlMted.    See  mili,  p.  SS8.  o.  1.— 


*  Jaaaes  BoriMt,  boni  at  the  fanily  aeat  of  Monboddo.  fai 
1714.  called  to  the  Scottlab  bar  In  1738.  and  advanced  to  be  a 
Lara  9i  Scaalon,  oo  the  death  at  hit  relation  Lord  MItton,  In 
1747.  by  the  title  of  Load  Monboddo.  was.  In  prirate  life,  aa 
•*\\  aa  fai  bla  llterar?  career,  a  humoritt ;  the  learning  and 
of  hla  tarlooa  worka  are  obscured  by  hia  love  of 


the  Cftuse  of  the  schoolmaster.)  Boswbix.  *'  I 
hope,  Sir,  he  will  be  in  no  danger.  It  is  a  very 
delicate  matter  to  interfere  between  a  master 
and  his  scholars :  nor  do  I  see  how  you  can  fix 
the  d^ree  of  severity  that  a  master  may  use." 
JoHHsoN.  ^  Why,  Sir,  till  you  can  fix  the  de- 
gree of  obstinacy  and  n^ligenoe  of  the  scholars, 
you  cannot  fix  the  degree  of  severity  of  the 
master.  Severity  must  be  continued  until 
obstinacy  be  subdued,  and  negligence  be 
cured."  He  mentioned  the  severity  of  Hunter, 
his  own  master.  **  Sir,"  said  I,  **  Hunter  is  a 
Scotch  name:  so  it  should  seem  this  school- 
master who  beat  you  so  severely  was  a  Scotch- 
man. I  can  now  account  for  your  prejudice 
against  the  Scotch."  Jobhson.  *^  Sir,  he  was 
not  Scotch ;  and^  abating  his  brutality,  he  was 
a  very  good  master." 

We  talked  of  his  two  political  pamphlets, 
'*  The  False  Alarm,"  and  ^  Thoughts  concern- 
ing FalkLmd*s  Ishuids."  JoHMSON.  ''Well, Sir, 
w&ch  of  them  did  you  think  the  best  ?  "  Bos- 
WBUL.  '*I  liked  the  second  best."  Johhson. 
'I  Why,  Sir,  I  liked  the  first  best ;  and  Beattie 
liked  the  first  best.  Sir,  there  is  a  subtlety  of 
disquisition  in  the  first,  that  is  worth  all  the 
fire  of  the  second."  Boswbll.  '*  Pray,  Sir,  is 
it  true  that  Lord  North  paid  you  a  visit,  and 
that  you  got  two  hundred  a  year  in  addition  to 
your  pension?"  Johhsoh.  "No,  Sir.  Except 
what  I  had  from  the  bookseller,  I  did  not  get  a 
farthing  by  them.  And,  between  you  and  me, 
I  believe  Lord  North  is  no  friend  to  me."* 
BoswsLL.  "How  so.  Sir?"  Johvsom.  "Why, 
Sir,  vou  cannot  account  for  the  fancies  of  men. 
Well,  how  does  Lord  Elibank  f  and  how  does 
Lord  Monboddo?**  Boswbll.  "Very  well, 
Sir.  Lord  Monboddo^  still  maintams  the 
superiority  of  the  savage  life."  Johnsok. 
"What  strange  narrowness  of  mind  now  is 
that,  to  think  the  things  we  have  not  known, 
are  better  than  the  3iin^  which  we  have 
known."  Boswkll.  "Why,  Sir,  that  is  a 
common  prejudice.**  John soir.  "  Yes,  Sir,  but 
a  conunon  prejudice  should  not  be  found  in  one 
whose  trade  it  is  to  rectify  error." 

A  gentleman  having  come  in  who  was  to  so 
as  a  mate  in  the  ship  along  with  Mr.  Banks 
and  Dr.  Solander,  Dr.  Johnson  asked  what 
were  the  names  of  the  ships  destined  for  the 
expedition.^  The  gentleman  answered,  they 
were  once  to  be  odled  the  Drake  and  the 
Raleigh,  but  now  they  were  to  be  called  the 
Resolution    and  the  Adventure.      Johksoh. 


alognlarlty  and  paradox.    He  died  of  a  paralytic  atroke,  at 
hia  houae  In  Edinburgh,  May  96. 1799.  —  Caoasa. 

He  waa  a  devout  believer  In  the  rlrtuea  of  the  heroic  agea, 
and  the  deterioration  of  ciTllited  mankind ;  a  areaC  con- 
temner of  luaurlea,  tnaomuch  that  he  never  oaed  a  wheel- 
carriage.  It  ahould  be  added,  that  he  waa  a  gentleotan  of  the 
most  amiable  dlapoaltioo,  and  the  atricteat  honour  and  in- 


tegrttj.  —  WAtTsa  Scott. 
°  Th( 


here  waa  no  peraon  In  the  aupacitjr  of  mate  In  either  of 
theae  ahlpa.  Mr.  Banka  and  Dr.  Solander  did  not  go  with 
thU  expedition.  The  reaaon  which  they  alleged  for  abendon. 
ing  the  Intention  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Register  for 
1772,  p.  108. »  Csoxaa. 
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some  towards  morDing ;  and  I  am  tempted  to 
repair  the  deficiencies  of  the  night."    [Pr.  awl 
med,  p.  104.]     Alas!  how  hard  would  it  lie, 
if  this  indulgence  were  to  be  imputed  to  a  >i<'k 
man  as  a  cnme.     In  his  retrosjioct  on  the  I-*'- 
lowing  Easter-eve,  he  says,  "  ^V  hen  1  ie\i*w 
the  last  year,  I  am  able  to  reeoUect  ^o  litt'*' 
done,  that  shame  and  sorrow,  tliuuidi  pi.lii.- 
too  weakly,  come  upon  me."  [p.  lui».j     Jl.  ' 
he  been  judging  of  any  one  else  in  th<    -•  •• 
circumstances,  how  clear  wouM  he  h,.«" 
on  the  favourable   side.     How  \rr\    I'l 
and  in  my  opinion  almo>t  eonstitnti. 
possible,  it  was  for  him  to  be  raiM  i 
by  the  strongest  resolutions,  .u>'  « 
note  in  one  of  his  little  pafM-r-i, ,. 
ing  words  arranged  for  hi&  1  »1.   t 
I  suppose,  about  1753  :  — ''  i    ' 
that,  since  I  left  Oxford,  1  ♦  - 
mere  choice,  but  once  or  • 
two  or  three  times  lor  th* 
he  had  fair  groun<l  eii'.n 
mind  on  the  subji'  * 


a   dl^t;ln<  c 

'•  I  ... 
in  .»''  ' 
il  ... 


.  Sir,  by  buying  St.  K.*iim. 

je  people  from  faliictr    nui 

»Ve  must  give  them  a  ^ust'- 

^jall  be  one  of  Beattie's  cbxsmr. 

educated  at  Marischal  C^.uii^?*. 


^  J 


.    ..Tied 

^.>pute. 

^ny  for 

^..v'.e  they 


v.. I 


was  physically  inra;. 
a  commodious  r»'_M. 

In  1772  he 
author;  but  it 
evidences  \v)ii 
mind  vf^i-^  n 


•»  1  > 


t 


J- 


I iili ties    to 

•    ^.l»i  thank  you, 

.,  «c  says,  if  ever 

^  1  iuye  Beattie. 

-  ■    ,  •-tf'  married ;  else 

uiV  more  civilities. 

^,.     but  how  can  you 

•  /ri*"    I  ^'^  not  think 

■*'*  >.,*▼,  I  did  not  think 

».Kr;  ^ut  he  did  not  tell 

^.  KiMi*»  the  most  remote 

•*■'*     I  wid  hiiM,  I  thouorht  of 

..••""'^  ,^  *•  IViiv  do,  Sir.    We  will 


•  * 


'* 


V^ 


r» 


.  •  »•  u^er  .i"»i^l  the  blasts  there.  We 
•"'^.7;'*"""  *  \o,  *^*^  we  will  take  some  dried 
'i.!**'  '"^  ki, a  some  books.  We  will  have 
""a^-"  ■'.  To>*«^^l»  »*"1  ®^™®  Orkney  men  to 
'^^  .'**!'  U  0  must  build  a  tolerable  house : 


;ji»*'^''*^*     >  vArry  with  us  a  wooden  house 
lyat  *^'   *'/  .uid  kHjuiring  nothing  but  to  be 


r^'^dy  >^-" 


I   — 


I 


.  j»4f  Hjittfik  ii  here  an  error  of  Mr.  Bos  well's 
,  I  ...M*'^*   *    ji..hn»«>n  knew  very  well  that  It  wa»  Drnke, 
~'i.  ■'^'    .   .  ^:»  0*1*1  weiil  round  the  world.    Jnti, p.  215.  — 

l>r.  Btattie  to  Mr.  Boiwell. 


V» 


•*  Edlnbnrffh.MjijrS.  I79«. 

,*.  ^ir.  —  Ai  I  fuppo^e  your  great  work  will  joon 

..xl.  1  beg  leave  to  trouble  jrou  with  a  remark  on  a 

I,  II)  which  1  am  a  little  miirepresented.     Be  not 

ic  initrepresentAtion  \%  not  imputable  to  you.  Not 

.V-  btvtk  at  h.iPil,  I  cannot  sp^'cify  the  page,  but  I 

'    ..>uwi)l  ea»ilv  find  it.     Dr   Johnson  tayt,  tpeaking 

,    1  h  rule's  family,  '*  Dr.  Beattie  $unk  upon  «u  that  he 

«     :t>(t.  or  words  to  that  purpose."     I  am  nut  »ure  that 

, .  ,1  Did  sunk  upon   %u,   which   it  a  verr  uncommon 

Uut  it  Mremt  to  me  to  imply,  (and  othert,  I   Hnd, 

.l.M  stood  it  m  the  tame  %«nyv,)  ttudionslf  crmtrali-d 

,  Si\  hr-mg  marrifd.  Now.  Sir. this  was  by  no  meani  the 

1  tould   have  no  motive  to  conceal  a  circumstance,  of 

>,  I  iiwer  WHS  nor  c.in  tv  ashamed;  and  of  which  Dr 

j_  ,    ,  .|t  kormod  to  think,  »  hen   he  afterwards  lH>caine  ac- 

'  J  ,    .i  wUh  Mm.  Beattie.  that  I  had,  u  was  true,  reason  to 

,..,.od      So  far  was  I  from  concealmg  her.  that  my  wife 

I    a   th4t  time  almoit  as  numerou^i  an  acquaintance  in 

■^'f ;  and  was.  not  very  lonn  after,  kindly 

"nterta'.iiPtl  at  Streatham  by  Mr.  and 

>e»l,   therefore,  it,  that  jou  would 


4    ' 


1 


w    »  ' 


.r  Lord  Chancellor,   or  whu   T.»i 
i)OswELL.  "Are  you  serious*  Sir,  ^ 
_r  rae  to   buy   St.  Kilda?    for  if  y-r.Ti 
advise  me  to  go  to  Japan,  I  l^exe  I    j 
,.  :  <lo  it."  Johnson.    **  Why  yes.  Sir,  I  iiu    ' 

,     iL-s."    BoswELL.  "  Why  then,  Til  see  wkit    ' 

J :  be  done." 

I  ?ave  him  an  account  of  the  two  parties  in 
:he  church  of  Scotland,  those  for  supporting 
the  rights  of  patrons,  independent  of  the  people, 
and  those  against  it.  Johkson.  "It  should  be 
settled  one  way  or  other.  I  cannot  wish  well 
to  a  popular  election  of  the  clergy,  when  I  con- 
sider that  it  occasions  such  animosities,  such  ' 
unworthy  courting  of  the  people,  such  slanilers 
between  the  contending  parties,  and  other  dis- 
advantai;es.  It  is  enough  to  allow  the  people 
to  remonstrate  against  the  nomination  of  a 
minister  for  solid  reasons."  (I  suppose  he 
meant  heresy  or  immorality.) 

He  was  engaged  to  dine  abroad,  and  asked 
me  to  return  to  him  in  the  evening,  at  nine, 
which  I  accordingly  did. 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams,  who  told 
us  a  story  of  second  sight,  which  happened  in 
Wales,  where  she  was  bom.  He  listened  to  it 
very  attentively,  and  said  he  should  be  glad  to 
have  some  instances  of  that  faculty  well  authen- 
ticated. His  elevated  wish  for  more  and  mf»re 
evidence  for  spirit,  in  opposition  to  the  grovel- 
ing belief  of  materialism,  led  him  to  a  love  ot* 
such  mysterious  disquisitions.  He  again  jus»t!v 
observed,  that  we  could  have  no  certainty  oi' 
the  truth  of  supernatural  appearances,  unlt.'>s 
somethmg  was  told  us  which  we  could  not 
know  by  ordinary  means,  or  something  done 
which  coidd  not  be  done  but  by  supernatural 
power';  that  Pharaoh  in  reason  and  justi'H* 
required  such  evidence  from  Moses;  nay,  that 


rectify  this  matter  In  your  new  edition.    Yo«i  are  at  Ubrrty 

to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter.  M)  be^t  wi»l  *•'« 
ever  attend  you  and  your  family.  Believe  me  to  be,  with  tii.« 
utmost  regard  and  esteem,  dear  Sir,  itc. . 

"J.  BllTTK.** 

1  have,  from  my  retpect  for  rar  friend  Dr.  Beattie.  and  re- 
gard to  his  extreme  scTisibility,  inserted  the  foregoing  K-t^.-r, 
though  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  his  considering  as  any  in^pu* 

ttition  a  phrase  commonly  used  among  the  best  fri»*rid«    

BoswELL.  There  WHS  a  cau*e  for  this '•  extreme  seti>tbihr% .  ' 
which  Boswell  prob.ihly  did  not  know  or  had  forc^ut.  -i 
Dr.  Beattie  was  cotjsci'ou*  that  thfre  was  something  tr.  .t 
might  give  a  colour  to  »uch  an  imputation.  It  txt-imc  kn^w  -i 
shortly  alter  the  date  of  thi«  Irtier.  that  the  mind  ol  p^xir 
Mrs.  beattie  had  become  deranged,  and  she  posseil  the  \t.*t 
years  of  her  life  in  contin»^ment..— C»(>K.fcR. 

3  This  Is  the  true  distinction  ;  and  if  Johnson  ba^l  ivn  \.\ 
occasions  abid(^i  by  this  text,    he   would  ha\e  e*r.ij»rd    •, 
ridicule    and    regret    which    he    ofteu    K'ca^ioned     \>y     *\ 
aptK'.uance,   If  not   the   reality,  of   suixT'tit  ou»  crfN'n,  », 
NVhen  he  said,   "that  all  atres   and  all  n.  tions  "  hrll<>%«^      •, 
these     su^MTnatural     man i If Kt.it ions     (ari/r,    p.   llCi;     «i    i 
agam,    "thai    they    are    so    fre*juent    that    they   cann^<     j 
entiled  fortuitoim."  {antt.  p.  I7^.)  he  »hould  hare  gitrn  u*  r  * 
instances   m  which  any   tliln|{  was  dr'jrly   and  undmilvCv  ;<  • 
(ionr,    whi%h    rould  vntj/   have   b<'vn   done   by   stiprrudtt' •  . 
f>o«i>r.        jipjH'at linen,    without     sufit-rnatursl    Jaets^     «•• 
nothing  :  they  m.iy  be  dreams,  or  disease.     Kvery  oi»»  k^,  » 
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ir  Had,  "  If  I  had  not  done  amoDg 

ii'ks  which  none  other  man  did, 

'i.iil  sin."     He  had  said  ia  the 

"  Macaulaj's    UJstorj   of   St. 

•  ■  ■  I    wA\  written,  except  some 

.    ■  1    lllnrtv   and   Blavery.     I  men- 

I11..1  ih.a  ^lacaulit;  told'me,  he  was 

.   ivo  out  of  his  book  the  wonderful 

'  iijiiiii  the  npproach  of  a  stranger  all 

I.-',  .iiita  cratch  cold';   but  that  it  had 

■   -.1  Ki-ll  authenticated,  he  delennined  to 

>  'I.     Johnson.  "Sir,  to  leave  things  out 

i i,  merely  because  people  tell  you  they 

lint  lie  bclimed,  is  meaaneis.     Macaulay 
-i  with  more  magnanimity." 
^^  <:  talked  of  the  Koman  Catholic  religion, 
I  I  how  little  diSijrence  there  was  in  essential 
jiiillera  between  ours  and  it.  Johhsoh.  "True, 
'>ir;  all  denominations  of  Christians  have  really 
little  difference  in  point  of  doctrine,  though  the^ 
may  differ  widely  in  externa)  forma.    There  is 
I  *  prodigious  difference  between  the  external 
form  of  one  of  your  Freibyterian  churches  in 
I  Scotland,  and   the   church   in  Italy ;  vet  the 
I   doctrine  taught  i«  essentially  the  same. 
1      I  mentioned  the  petition  to  parliament  for 
I   renovins  the  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Article*.'    JoHifsON.  "  It  was  soon  thrown  out. 
Sir,  tbt7  taJk  of  not  making  boys  at  the  Uni- 
Tenity  lubocribe  to  what  they  do  not  under- 
Mand;   but  they  onght  to  consider,  that  our 
L'niveruties  were  founded  to  bring  up  mem- 
bers for  the  Church  of  England,  and  we  must 
not   suppty  our  enemies  with  arms  from  our 
snenal.     No,  Sir,  the  meaning  of  subscribing 
a.   not   that   they   fully  undentoad   all   the 
snides,   but  that   they   will   adhere   to    the 
'  diurcb  of  England.  Nowtake  it  in  this  wsy.and 
'   lumwse  that  they  should  only  subscribe  their 
j   sdberence    to   the   church  of  England,  there 
'   would  be  still  the   same   difficultjr;   for   still 
the  yoiuig  men  would  be  subscribing  to  what 
thpy  do  not  understand.    For  if  you  should 
wk  them,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  church 
.  uf  England  F     Do  you  know  in  what  It  differs 
'   from    the     Presbyterian    church  F     from   the 


Romish  church F  from  the  (ireek  church? 
from  the  Coptic  chtvch  F  they  could  not  tell 

CSo,  Su",  it  comes  to  tiie  same  thing." 
WELL.  "But,  would  it  not  be  aufflcient 
to  subscribe  the  Bible  F  "  Jobhson.  "  Why 
no.  Sir ;  for  all  sects  will  subscribe  the  Bible  1 
nay,  t-he  Mahometans  will  subscribe  the  Bible ; 
for  the  Mahometans  acknowledge  Jesus 
Christ,  as  well  as  Moses,  but  maintun  that 
God  sent  Mahomet  as  a  still  greater  prophet 
than  either." 

I  mentioned  the  notion  which  had  been 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  abolish 
the  fast  of  the  30th  of  January.'  JoBSSON. 
"  Why,  Sir,  I  could  have  wiahed  that  it  had 
been  a  temporary  act,  perhaps,    to  have  ex- 

Eired  with  the  centun.  I  am  against  abo' 
shing  it;  because  that  would  be  declaring 
it  wrong  to  establish  it;  but  I  should  have 
no  objection  to  make  an  act,  continuing  it 
for  anothra  century,  and  then  letting  it  ei' 

He  disapproved  of  the  Boyal  Marriage 
bill ;  "  because,"  said  he,  "  I  would  not  have 
the  people  think  that  the  validity  of  marriage 
depends  iki  the  will  of  man,  or  that  the  right 
of  a  kingdependa  on  the  will  of  man,  Ishould 
not  have  been  against  making  the  marriage  of 
any  of  the  royal  family  without  the  appro- 
bation   of  king  and   parliament,   highly  cri- 

In  the  morning  we  had  talked  of  old  families, 
and  the  respect  due  to  them.  Johksoh.  "Sir, 
you  have  a  right  to  that  kind  of  respect, 
and  are  arguing  for  yourself  I  am  for  sup- 
poiiiog  the  prmciple,  and  am  disinterested 
m  doing  it,  as  I  have  no  such  right."  Bos- 
WELL.  "Why,  Sir,  it  is  one  more  incitement 
to  a  man  to  do  well."  Jobnson.  "Yes,  Sir, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  very  necessary 
to   keep   society   together.     What   is   it   but 

SinioD,  by  which  we  have  a  respect  for  au- 
ority,  that  prevents  us,  who  are  the  rabble, 
from  rising  up  and  pulling  down  you  who 
are  gentlemen  from  your  places,  and  saying, 
'  We  will  be  gentlemen  in  our  turn  F '  Now, 


thli  point  JohDtan^i  obuTTittaa   putkulatir   AJiudu-— 
>  Dr.  Hawaii  liid  pKulied.  u  uiutl.  btCan  lliv  Hnui*  on 


Mr,  Fml<rlc  McnUfu  moitd  for  tntia  to  bring  In  ■  hill  to 

■u  rein:ttd  bl  IH  to  97 Cll(H». 

*  IC  It  not  Ttrv  ruj  to  undffrUaDd  Dr.  jDlmidn't  obJrctlOD 
u  bIhts  lUtcd.    D«i  TM  the  TAllditr  or  ntl  mtrrriagei 

thu  tni^a  tvnipHebcj  ID  TaTlitd  llAliofethH?    I  lio  iir>t 
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Sir,  that  respect  for  authority  is  much  more 
easily  granted  to  a  man  whose  father  has 
had  it,  than  to  an  upstart,  and  so  society  is 
more  easily  supported.**  Boswsll.  **  Perhaps, 
Sir,  it  mLzht  oe  done  by  the  respect  belong- 
ing to  office,  as  among  the  Romans,  where 
the  dress,  the  toga,  inspired  reverence.** 
JoHNSOH.  ^  Why,  we  know  very  little  about 
the  Romans.  But,  surely,  it  is  much  easier  to 
respect  a  man  who  has  always  had  respect, 
than  to  respect  a  man  who  we  know  was  last 
year  no  better  than  ourselves,  and  will  be  no 
better  next  year.  In  republics  there  is  no 
respect  for  authority,  but  a  fear  of  power.** 
BoswBLL.  '*At  present,  Sir,  I  think  riches 
seem  to  gain  most  resnect.**  Johnson.  "  No, 
Sir,  riches  do  not  gain  hearty  respect ;  they  only 
procure  external  attention.  A  very  rich  man,- 
nrom  low  begiuDings,  may  buy  his  election  in 
a  borough;  but,  C(Eteri*  panbui^  a  man  of 
family  will  be  preferred.  People  will  prefer 
a  man  for  whose  father  their  fathers  hare 
voted,  though  they  should  get  no  more  money, 
or  even  less.  That  shows  that  the  respect 
for  family  is  not  merely  fanciful,  but  has  an 
actual  operation.  If  gentlemen  of  family 
would  allow  the  rich  upstarts  to  spend  their 
money  profusely,  which  they  are  ready  enough 
to  do,  and  not  vie  with  them  in  expense, 
the  upstarts  would  soon  be  at  an  eno,  and 
the  gentlemen  would  remain;  but  if  the 
gentlemen  will  vie  in  expense  with  the  up- 
starts, which  is  very  foolish,  they  must  be 
ruined."  * 

I  gave  him  an  account  of  the  excellent 
mimicry  of  a  friend'  of  mine  in  Scotland; 
observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  some  people 
thought  it  a  very  mean  thing.  Johnson. 
'*  Why,  Sir,  it  is  making  a  very  mean  use 
of  man*s  powers.  But  to  be  a  good  mimic, 
requires  great  powers;  great  acuteness  of 
observation,  great  retention  of  what  is  ob- 
served, and  great  pliancy  of  organs,  to  re- 
present what  is  observed.    I  remember  a  lady 

of  quality  in  this  town.  Lady ■,  who 

was  a  wonderful  mimic,  and  used  to  make  me 
laugh  immoderately.    I    have   heard  she  is 


*  Mri.  Pfoxf  i  ujB,  that  Uiough  a  man  of  obscure  birth 
hlmtetr.  Dr.  Jnhnfon'i  partiality  to  people  of  famtlj  wa« 
visible  oa  every  ocra*ion  ;  hit  seal  for  subordinatloii  warm 
even  to  Mirotry  ;  hit  hatrMl  to  innovation,  and  reverence  for 
the  old  feudal  times,  apparent,  whenever  any  possible  manner 
of  showinff  them  occurred.  —  CaoKia. 

s  This  friend,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  hifoniMd  me. 
was  Mr.  Cullen,  advocate,  son  of  fhe  celebrated  phrsidan, 
afterwards  a  Judge,  by  the  name  of  Lord  CoUeo.'^  Ckokki, 

*  The  melancholy  drcamstance  stated  as  to  the  lady,  pre. 
vents  my  attempting  to  All  up  this  blank  —  which,  however, 
an  attentive  reader  will  probably  be  able,  at  least  as  to  the 
Cunilj  name,  to  do  for  himself.  —  Cbokeb. 

<  The  printer  of  the  Dublin  Journal.  "  In  his  portraits  of 
Fanlkner,  Foot*  found  the  only  sitter  whom  his  extravagant 
pencil  could  i  ot  caricature  ;  for  he  bad  a  solemn  Intrepidity 
of  egotism,  and  a  daring  contempt  of  absurdity,  that  fairly 
outfaced  Imitation.  George  proeecuted  Footc  for  lampooning 
him  on  the  Dublin  stage :  his  counsel,  the  prime-serjeant, 
eomparrd  him  to  Socrates,  and  his  libeller  to  Aristophanes ;  ' 
I  believe,  was  all  Oeorge  got  by  his  course  of  law.    He 

vnh.**    L\umberlamd Ctnaia.  | 

tcMl/ojs  has  been  Introduced  Into  Todd's  edition  of  . 


now  gone  mad.**  Boswell.  ^  It  is  smssing 
how  a  mimic  can  not  only  give  you  the 
gestures  and  voice  of  a  person  whom  he  re- 
presents, but  even  what  a  person  would  say 
on  any  particular  subject.**  Johnson.  ^^Wbj, 
Sir,  you  are  to  consider,  that  the  maoDer 
and  some  particular  phrases  of  a  person  do 
much  to  impress  you  with  an  idea  of  him. 
and  you  are  not  sure  that  he  would  say 
what  the  mimic  says  in  his  character.**  Bos- 
WILL.  ^  I  don*t  tnink  Foote  a  good  mimic, 
Sir."  Johnson.  ''No,  Sir;  his  imitations 
are  not  like.  He  gives  you  something  dif- 
ferent from  himself,  but  not  the  character 
which  he  means  to  assume.  He  goes  out  of 
himself,  without  going  into  other  people. 
He  cannot  take  off  any  person  unless  be  is 
strongly  marked,  such  as  George  Faulkner.* 
He  is  like  a  painter  who  can  draw  the  portrait 
of  a  man  wno  has  a  wen  upon  hb  face,  and 
who  therefore  is  easily  known.  If  a  man  hops 
upon  one  leg,  Foote  can  hop  upon  one  1^. 
But  he  has  not  that  nice  discrimination  which 
your  friend  seems  to  possess.  Foote  is,  how- 
ever, very  entertaining  with  a  kind  of  conver- 
sation between  wit  and  buffoonery.** 

On  Monday,  March  23.,  I  found  him  busy, 
preparing  a  fourth  edition  of  his  folio  Dic- 
tionary.   Mr.  Peyton,  one  of  his  original  smsp 
nuenses,  was  writing  for  him.    I  put  him  in 
mind  of  a  meaning  of  the  word  nae,  which  he 
had  omitted,  via.  relationship ;  as  father  s  side, 
niother*s  side.    He  insertea  it.    I  asked  him, 
if  humiliating  was  a  good  word.     He  said,  he 
had  seen  it  frequently  used,  but  he  did  not 
know  it  to  be  legitimate  English.    He  would  , 
not  admit  civitizatiaii,  but  only  ctmU^.    With  ■ 
great  deference  to  him  I  thought  eimUzatiimt 
from  to  eiviUze,  better  in  the  sense  opposed  to 
harharity,  than  cimUty ;  as  it  is  better  to  have  . 
a  distinct  word  for  each  sense,  than  one  word  I 
with  two  senses,  which  civUify  is,  in  his  wsy  of 
using  it' 

l£  seemed  slso  to  be  intent  on  some  sort  of 
chemical  operation.    I  was  entertained  by  ob- 
serving how  he  contrived  to  send  Mr. Peyton*  . 
on  an  errand,    without    seeming  to  degrade  . 


the  Dictionary:  but  he  alves  no  older  aathorMes  than 
Robertson  and  warton —  Locxhabt. 

<  See  onlr,  p.  ST.  Of  the  death  of  this  poor  labonnv  la 
literature,  of  whom  Mrs.  Plossi  saars  that  he  had  coosldpr- 
able  talents,  and  knew  manj  modem  languages.  JohnsM 

Save  himself  the  foUowlog  pathetic  aooovnt.  In  a  letter  to 
er:  — 

•«  let  April,  ITTC 

**  Poor  Peyton  expired  this  momtef .  Re  mobaMv  —  dv* 
Ing  many  jears,  for  which  he  sat  starring  bf  thi»  bed  of  • 
wife,  not  only  useless  but  almost  motlool^s,  eoDdeaned  bv 
poverty  to  personal  attendance,  and  by  the  oeoemHy  of  $*k* 
attendance  chained  down  to  poverty  —  he  pmbabtf  theotM 
often  how  lightly  he  should  tread  the  path  of  life  wnhout  bis 
burthen.  Of  this  thought  the  admlidoo  was  unavoidabW. 
and  the  Indulgence  might  be  forglrea  to  frailly  and  ^AttrtM 
H(s  wife  died  at  last,  and  befor«  she  wm  borled,  he  was  setted 
by  a  fever,  and  Is  now  going  to  the  graTO. 

"  Such  miicarrlages,  when  they  hapMn  to  those  on  whom 
many  eye^  are  flxed.  All  histories  aM  trwodtes ;  sad  x»v* 
have  been  ihed  for  the  soflMoga,  and  woodW  exalsd  by  tbt 
fortitude,  of  those  who  neither  did  nor 
Peyton.'*    Lftlers,  vol.  1.  p.  SIS. — Caoai 
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lun: — "Hr.FejtoD,  Ifr.Pefton,  will  jron  be 
w  good  M  to  tike  b  walk  to  Temple-Barf 
Tdq  vill  there  see  a  chemist'*  shop,  at  which 
jou  will  be  pleued  to  buj  fur  me  aa  ounce  of 
nil  of  Titriol ;  not  Bpirit  of  vitriol,  but  oil  of 
vitriiJ.  It  will  cott  tWe  half'pence."  Peyton 
immediatelj  went,  and  retnined  with  it,  and 
told  him  it  coat  but  a  pemi  j. 

I  tbeu  reminded  him  of  the  Scboolinuter*8 
ouie,  ind  propoied  to  read  to  htm  the  priDted 
paper*  concermng  it.  "  No,  Sir,"  *aid  he,  "  I 
can  read  (Quicker  than  I  can  bear"  So  he  read 
them  to  himadf. 

After  be  bad  read  for  some  time,  we  were 
blempted  b;  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Kriitrom, 
1  Swede,  who  wai  tutor  to  lome  TOuns  geutle- 
mea  in  the  dt;.  He  told  me,  that  uere  was 
■  Ttxj  good  UiitDrj  of  Sweden  b;  Daline. 
Hiring  at  the  time  an  intention  of  writing  the 
liisUirj  of  that  country,  I  a*ked  Dr.  John«on 
whether  one  might  write  a  hiatoir  of  Sweden 
without  going  thither.     "Yea,  Sir,"  aud  he. 

We  talked  of  linguagea.    Johnton  obaerred, 
I  that  Leibnitz  bad  made  aome  progresa  in   a 


I  Latin  die*,  and  jet 
I  and  the  inteimediata  atepa  are  Terr  dear. 
j  From  diet,  comet  diunau.  Dai  is,  bj  inac- 
i  urate  eart,  or  inaccurate  pronunciation,  eaaii; 

coofwrnded  with  giu  ;  then  the  Italians  form  a 
I  labttantiTe  of  the  ablative  of  an  adjective,  and 

IbeiKe  ginnto,  or,  aa  thej  make  it,  giomo  ; 

whi^  b  readiljcontracled  into  jTjJur,  or /our." ' 

ile  ofaoerred,  that  the  Bohemian  hmguwe  was 
I  true  Sclavoiuc.  The  Swede  said,  it  uad  some 
j  limSaritj  with  the  German.  JoHiiaon.  "  Wh;, 
I  Sir,  to  be  rare,  auch  parts  of  Sdavonia  aa 
I  crnifine  with  Germanj  will  borrow  German 
I  >ords;  and  auch  part*  a*  confine  withTartarf 

win  borrow  Tartar  words." 
I      He  said,  he  never  had  it  properij  ascertained 
I  that   the  Scotch  Highlander*  and   the   Irish 

mtdentood  each  other.*  I  told  him  that  mj 
I  connn.  Colonel  Grabain,  of  the  Roral  High- 
I  landers,  whom  I  met  at  Drogheda,  told  me  the; 
I  did.  JoHwaoR.  "  Sir,  if  the  Highlanders 
'  oadersbiod    Irish,    wh;   translate    Uie    New 

Testament    into   Gne,  as  was  latelj  done  at 


Edinburgh,  when  there  is  an  Irish  translation  f" 
BoswBu.  "  Althoogh  the  Erte  and  Irish  are 
both  dialects  of  the  same  hmguage,  there  may 
be  a  good  deal  of  diveraitj  between  them,  as 
between  the  different  dialects  in  Italj."  The 
Swede  went  away,  and  Mr.  Johnson  continued 
his  reading  of  the  papers.  1  sud,  "  I  am 
afrad.  Sir,  it  i*  troublesome."  "Why,  Sir," 
said  he,  "  I  do  not  take  much  delight  in  it ;  but 
rilgo through  it." 

We  went  to  the  Hitre,  and  dined  in  the 
room  where  he  and  I  first  supped  together. 
He  rave  me  great  hopes  of  my  cause.  "  Sir," 
said  DC,  "  the  government  of  a  schoolmaster  is 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  military  govern- 
ment ;  that  i*  to  sar,  it  must  be  arbitnuy,  —  it 
must  be  exerdsed  by  the  will  of  one  man,  ac- 
cording to  particular  circumstances.  Tou 
must  uiow  some  learning  upon  this  occasion. 
You  most  show,  that  a  schoolmaster  has  a 
liat  an  action 
be  admitted 
against  him  unless  there  is  some  great  excess, 
some  barbarity.  This  man  has  mumed  none 
of  his  boys.  They  are  aU  left  with  the  full 
exercise  of  their  cwrporeal  faculties.  In  our 
Bcboolt  in  England,  many  boys  have .  been 
maimed;  yet  I  never  heard  of  an  action 
against  a  schoolmaster  on  that  aocount.  Fuf- 
fendorff,  I  think,  maintains  the  right  of  a 
schoolmaster  to  beat  hi*  scholar*."  * 
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anetOorM.  —  Lord 


■  Chain  of  Cht 
Co*..  —  Lord  Mamfidi.  —  Scalck 
nmiitialiim. — Etjmnlojjl. — Ditmhoditd  SpiriU. 
—  Ghott  Stona.—Mn.  VmL  —  Graf,  Uaiim, 
md  Aittuidi, — Sioaring.  —  Wartim'i  Emf  m 
Pop*.  —  Bamtlagh.  —  Lttury.  —  IntiiaaHl]!  of 
Lixmtf:^Ho%.  Thtmai  ErMiu. ~ riddimg and 
AicAarrfWH.  —  Coriafi  CrttdiHa.  —  Gamhty.  — 
Earl  of  Bmluu,.--  AUaikmal  u  FamiHa.— 
Fndal  SytUm.  —  Coh'j  Ghatt  Stuiy.  —  WiUhit. 


th«  Irlih  md  Ihg  Hlfhlindm  wodM  bfBtrliiniT 

uiHiiBaiHH  In  >  ibon  tlug.  Ttte  Scotch,  m  la  uUfiI 
from  Uwli  poikliiii,  luia  dut  PIctUh  ud  Mbtt  ftmtga 
word!.  TIm  Irtih  ban  sa  rvsMi  nordt,  but  maur  LMln." 
Sir  Wallat  Scou  iIh  <iiriinBa«iiia.iliu  "tWrt  la  wdHiM 

EatlMk  It  fbtlrlUi,  andtbincgcMUadSciMluiaarlslliaUr 

rlfht  to  tha  BDdvTBU  UH  of  cmika  ^ttMBBm  ovvr  Ihrir 
puplli."_vUI. *— ID. I  addlDi.nUwraupnaHuali.Gnitlui'i 
canal.tbal  "iliball  DalnUiDdloaiiinin'Df  dialL"    Inour 
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he  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  acquamted. 
He  received  him  very  courteooslj. 

Sir  Alexander  observed,  that  the  Chancellors 
in  England  are  chosen  from  views  much  in- 
ferior to  the  office,  being  chosen  from  tempo- 
rary political  views.  JoHNSoir.  "  Why,  Sir, 
in  such  a  government  as  ours,  no  man  is  ap- 
pointed to  an  office  because  he  is  the  fittest  K>r 
It,  nor  hardly  in  any  other  government ; 
because  there  are  so  many  connections  and 
dependencies  to  be  studied.  A  despotic  prince 
may  choose  a  man  to  an  office  merely  because 
he  is  the  fittest  for  it.  The  king  of  Prussia 
may  do  it.'*  Sib  A.  **  I  think,  Sir,  almost  all 
great  Uwyers,  such  at  least  as  have  written 
upon  law,  have  known  only  law,  and  nothing 
else."  JoHwsoN.  "  Why  no.  Sir ;  Judge  Hale 
was  a  great  lawyer,  and  wrote  upon  law  ;  and 
yet  he  knew  a  great  many  other  things,  and 
has  written  upon  other  things.  Seldcn  too." 
Sib  a.  "Very  true.  Sir;  and  Lord  Bacon. 
But  was  not  Lord  Coke  a  mere  lawyer  ?  ^ 
Johnson.  **  Why,  I  am  afraid  he  was ;  but  he 
would  have  taken  it  very  ill  if  you  had  told 
him  so.  He  would  have  prosecuted  you  for 
scandal."  Boswell.  "  Lord  Mansfield  is  not 
a  mere  lawyer."  Johnson.  **  No,  Sir,  I  never 
was  in  Lord  Mansfield*s  company ;  but  Lord 
Mansfield  was  distinguished  at  the  University. 
Lord  Mansfield,  when  he  first  came  to  town, 
*  drank  champagne  with  the  wits,*  as  Prior 
savs.  He  was  the  friend  of  Pope."  *  Sib  A. 
**  barristers,  I  believe,  are  not  so  abusive  now 
as  they  were  formerly.'  I  fancy  they  had  less 
law  long  ago,  and  so  were  obliged  to  take  to 
abuse,  to  fill  up  the  time.  Now  they  have  such 
a  number  of  precedeuts,  they  have  no  occasion 
for  abuse."  Johnson.  '^Nay,  Sir,  they  had 
more  law  long  ago  than  they  have  now.  As  to 
precedents,  to  be  sure  they  will  increase  in 
course  of  time ;  but  the  more  precedents  there 
are,  the  less  occasion  is  there  for  law ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  less  occasion  is  there  for  investigating 
principles."  Sib  A.  "  I  have  been  correct- 
ing several  Scotch  accents  in  my  friend  Bos- 
well.  I  doubt.  Sir,  if  any  Scotchman  ever 
attcuiis  to  aperfect  English  pronunciation." 
Johnson.  "  Wny,  Sir,  few  of  them  do,  because 
they  do  not  persevere  afler  acquiring  a  certain 


well  calif  the  Harcellai  of  Scotland,  and  whom  the  concurrent 
tentiroony  of  hl«  coniemporariea  proTei  to  ha»e  bwn  a  very 
rxtr^nrdinary  young  man.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1766.  (See 
pott,  SeiK.  ft.  1773.)  Sir  Alexander  succeeded  hi«  brother  as 
elfrhtb  Baronet,  and  wni  created  an  Iri»h  Baron,  by  the  title 
of  I,«rd  Macdnnald,  In  1776.  The  late  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Ex'itniuer.  Sir  Archibald  Mardonald.  waa  their  youngeit 
brother.  We  *hall  tee  more  of  Sir  Alexander  under  the  year 
I77S,  during  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  — Crokbh. 

«  He  was  one  of  hit  exeeutori.  The  lanre  space  which 
(thanks  to  Mr.  Boswell)  Dr.  Johnson  occupies  in  our  esti- 
mate of  the  society  of  his  day.  makes  It  surprising  that  he 
•hoiilfi  never  have  been  hi  company  with  Lord  Mansfield ; 
hot  Bofwell  was  disposed  to  overrate  the  extent  and  rank  of 
Johnson^s  acquaintance.  It  ft  proper  here  to  correct  an  error 
relative  to  Lord  Mansflrld  and  Dr.  Jotmson.  which  has  found 
Its  way  Into  print.     In  Miss  Hawkins's  Memoi-s.  vol.  II. 

S,  21«  .  ahe  gives  the  following  anecdote,  on  the  authority  of 
er  brother,  who  sUtes  that,  •*  catting  upon  Dr.  Johnton 
a^rOp  mier  the  death  qf  Lord  Hiumfitld,  amd  mmtfoming  the 


degree  of  it.  But,  Sir,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
thja  they  may  attain  to  a  perfect  English  pro- 
nunciation, if  they  will.  We  find  how  near 
they  come  to  it;  and  certainly,  a  man  who 
conquers  nineteen  parts  of  the  Scottish  accent, 
may  conquer  the  twentieth.  But,  Sir,  when  a 
man  has  got  the  better  of  nine  tenths  he  grows 
weary,  he  relaxes  his  diligence,  he  finds  he  has 
corrected  hb  accent  so  far  as  not  to  be  dis- 
agreeable, and  he  no  longer  desires  his  friendj 
to  tell  him  when  he  is  wrong ;  nor  does  he 
choose  to  be  told.  Sir,  when  people  watch  me 
narrowly,  and  I  do  not  watch  myself,  they  will 
find  me  out  to  be  of  a  particular  county.  In 
the  same  manner,  Dunnmg^  may  be  found  out 
to  be  a  Devonshire  man.  So  most  Scotchmen 
may  be  found  out.  But,  Sir,  little  aberrations 
are  of  no  disadvantage.  I  never  catched 
Mallet  in  a  Scotch  accent ;  and  yet  Mallet,  I 
suppose,  was  past  five-and-twenty  before  he 
came  to  London." 

Upon  another  occasion  I  talked  to  him  on 
this  subject,  having  myself  taken  some  pains  to 
improve  my  pronunciation,  by  the  aid  of  the 
late  Mr.  Love  \  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  when 
he  was  a  player  at  Edinburgh,  and  also  of  old 
Mr.  Shendan.  Johnson  said  to  me,  *'Sir, 
your  pronunciation  is  not  offensive."  With 
this  concession  I  was  pretty  well  satisfied ;  and 
let  me  give  my  countrymen  of  North  Britain 
an  advice  not  to  aim  at  absolute  perfection  in 
this  respect ;  not  to  speak  High  Eneluk,  as 
we  are  apt  to  call  what  is  far  removed  from  the 
Scotch^  but  which  is  by  no  means  good  £ngiuk, 
and  makes  *'the  fools  who  use  it"  truly  ridi- 
culous. Grood  Endish  is  plain,  easy,  and  | 
smooth  in  the  mouui  of  an  unaffected  English  I 
gentleman.  A  studied  and  factitious  pronuncia-  , 
tion,  which  requires  perpetual  attention,  and 
imposes  perpetual  constraint,  is  exceedingly 
disgusting.  A  small  intermixture  of  provincial 
peculiarities  may,  perhaps,  hav^an  agreeable 
efiect,  as  the  notes  of  different  birds  concur  in 
the  harmony  of  the  grove,  and  pleaae  more 
than  if  they  were  all  exactly  alike.  I  could 
name  some  gentlemen  of  Ireland  ^,  to  whom  a 
slight  proportion  of  the  accent  and  recitative 
of  that  country  is  an  advantage.  The  same 
observation  will  apply  to  the  gentlemen  of 


tvrnt,  JohruoH  answered,  *  Ak,  gir;  there  tttaa  IttOf  learmimg, 
and  leu  virtue.' "  It  happeits.  unluckily  for  the  accuracy  i>f 
this  anecdote,  that  Lord  Maniflcld  survived  Dr.  Johnson 
at>ove  eight  years —  Cnorbr. 

*  The  general  tone  of  society  is  probably  hnproved  in  th^s 
respect,  and  there  is  certalii'ly  a  marked  amendmeat  tn 
forensic  manners  since  the  times  Sir  Alexander  Macdonakl 
alluded  to.—  Crokbr. 

3  John  Dunning,  bom  In  1731,  one  of  the  moat  focceufnl 
lawyers  of  his  time,  and  an  active  politician.  He  atiarh'^i 
himself  to  Lord  Sheltnim.  and  was  created  I^rd  Asbbart«<n 
during  hli  short  administration.  He  died  fn  1743.  ~  Caoftsi^ 

*  Love  was  an  assumed  name.  He  was  the  son  of  ^Hr. 
Dance,  the  architect.  He  resided  many  years  at  Edinburgh 
as  manager  of  the  theatre :  he  removed.  In  17*82,  to  Dmr^ 
I.ane,  and  died  in  1771.  He  wrote  some  thcntrlcal  p4ere«  oi 
no  remitation Crokkr. 

*  Mr.  Do4well  probably  included,  in  this  ohvrrrafkn,  Mf . 
Burke;  who,  to  the  last,  retained  more  of  the  Irish  urrtoi 
than  was  agree  ble  to  English  ears.  —  Cbokks. 
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Scotland.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  speak  as 
broad  as  a  certain  prosperous  member  of  par- 
iuuneot  from  that  country  ' ;  though  it  has 
been  well  observed,  that  "  it  has  been  of  no 
small  use  to  him,  as  it  rouses  the  attention  of 
tiie  House  by  its  uncommonness;  and  is  equal 
to  tropes  and  figures  in  a  good  English 
speaker.'*  I  would  give  as  an  instance  of 
what  I  mean  to  recommend  to  my  country- 
men, the  pronunciation  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot*;  and  may  I  presume  to  add  that  of 
the  present  £arl  of  Marchmont ',  who  told  me 
with  great  good  humour,  that  the  master  of 
a  nhop  in  Liondon,  where  he  was  not  known, 
said  to  him,  ^*I  suppose.  Sir,  ^ou  are  an 
American.*'  "  Why  so.  Sir  ?  "  said  his  Lord- 
ship. **  Because,  Sir,"  replied  the  shopkeeper, 
"'  Tou  speak  neither  English  nor  Scotch,  but 
something  difierent  from  both,  which  I  con- 
clude is  uie  language  of  America.** 

Boswsix.  ^  It  may  be  of  use.  Sir,  to  have 
a  Dictionary  to  ascertain  the  pronunciation.** 
JoBRBOH.  *'Why,  Sirj  mv  Dictionary  shows 
TOU  the  accent  of  words,  if  you  can  but  re- 
member them.**  BoswsLL.  "But,  Sir,  we 
want  marks  to  ascertain  the  pronunciation  of 
the  vowels.  Sheridan,  I  believe,  has  finished 
"mh  a  work.**  Johksow.  "  Why,  Sir,  consider 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  learn  a  language 
Ijt  the  ear,  than  by  any  marks.  Sheridan*8 
Uictionary  may  do  very  well ;  but  you  cannot 
always  carry  it  about  with  you :  and,  when 
vou  want  the  word,  you  have  not  the  Dic- 
tionary. It  is  like  a  man  who  has  a  sword 
th^t  will  not  draw.  It  is  an  admirable  sword, 
to  be  sure :  but  while  your  enemy  is  cutting 
jnur  throat,  you  are  unable  to  use  it.  Be- 
-v\i»y  Sir,  what  entitles  Sheridan  to  fix  the 
prooonciation  of  English  ?  He  has,  in  the 
^rM  place,  the  disadvantage  of  being  an 
iri»hman;  and  if  he  says  he  will  fix  it  after 
tho  example  or  the  best  company,  why,  they 
<iifer  among  themselves.  I  remember  an  in- 
't4nce:  when  I  published  the  plan  for  my 
Dictionary,  Lord  Chesterfield  told  me  that  the 
word  great  should  be  pronounced  so  as  to 
rhyme  to  state;  and  Sir  William  Yonge^ 
*"-nt  me  word  that  it  should  be  pronounced 
«)  as  to  rhyme  to  seat,  and  that  none  but  an 
Irishman  would  pronounce  it  grait.  Now, 
htre  were  two  men  of  the  highest  rank,  the 
utie  the  best  speaker  in  the  llouse  of  Lords, 


'  Vr.  DmdKt,  niccetilTeljr  Lord  Adrocate,  SecreUry  of 
"^itr.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiraltj,  and  VlKOunt  Melville. 
•  •:oie  accent  and  many  of  whoie  phrase*  were  to  the 
'»(  P«c«li«rlf  natiooaJ.    See  port,  tub  Sept.  99.  1777.— 

'  Th«  third  Baronet,  f)Uher  of  the  flrit  Lord  MInto ;  a 
r^aitmaa  of  diatlnctloa  io  the  political,  and  not  unknown 
<'•  th0  Boctical.  world :  he  died  in  1777.  It  it  not,  however, 
r*'Jt^  HAermdt 


to  recommend  ai  a  model  ot  prommneiatum 
'»*  who  la  already  dead  — ^fnoliiM  oer  IgnoUtu  f—  CaoKaa. 
^  r  Gilbert  Bllioc  wrote  the  beautlnil  pastoral  ballad  quoted 
t'  the  ooisa  to  the  Imj  of  the  Latt  Minitrel,  "  My  sheep  I 

S'VWxScd,  **  Ac LOCKHAKT. 

^  Hack,  fbarth  Barl  of  Marchmont,  the  friend  and  eze- 
ntor  ti  FoM ;  bora  to  1704,  died  in  1794.  —  CaoKia. 
«  Sir  Wifliaai  Yooga,  Secretary  at  War  in  Sir  Robert 


the   other  the  best  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  differing  entirel;^.*' 

I  again  visited  him  at  night.  Finding  him 
in  a  very  good  humour,  I  ventured  to  lead  him 
to  the  subject  of  our  situation  in  a  future 
state,  having  much  curiosity  to  know  his 
notions  on  that  point.  Johnson.  **  Whv,  Sir, 
the  happiness  of  an  unembodied  spirit  will 
consist  m  a  consciousness  of  the  favour  of  God, 
in  the  contemplation  of  truth,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  felicitating  ideas."  Boswell.  "  Jsut, 
Sir,  is  there  any  harm  in  our  forming  to  our- 
selves conjectures  as  to  the  particulars  of  our 
happiness,  though  the  Scripture  has  said  but 
very  little  on  the  subject  ?  '  We  know  not 
what  we  shall  be."*  Johnson.  *'  Sir,  there  is 
no  harm.  What  philosophy  suggests  to  us  on 
this  topic  is  probaole  :  what  Scripture  tells  us 
is  certain.  Dr.  Henry  More  ^  has  carried  it  as 
far  as  philosophy  can.  You  may  buy  both  his 
theological  and  philosophical  works,  in  two 
volumes  folio,  for  about  eight  shillings.*'  Bos- 
wsix»  "  One  of  the  most  pleasing  thoughts 
is,  that  we  shall  see  our  friends  again.*** 
Johnson.  ^  Yes,  Sir ;  but  you  must  consider, 
that  when  we  are  become  purely  rational, 
many  of  our  friendships  will  be  cut  off.  Many 
friendships  are  formed  by  a  community  of 
sensual  pleasures:  all  these  will  be  cut  off. 
We  form  many  friendships  with  bad  men,  be- 
cause they  have  agreeable  qualities,  and  they 
can  be  useful  to  us ;  but,  after  death,  they  can 
no  longer  be  of  use  to  us.  We  form  many 
friendjihips  by  mistake,  imagining  people  to  be 
different  from  what  they  really  are.  After 
death,  we  shall  see  every  one  in  a  true  light. 
Then,  Sir,  they  talk  of  our  meeting  our  rela- 
tions ;  but  then  all  relationship  is  dissolved ; 
and  we  shall  have  no  regard  for  one  person 
more  than  another,  but  ibr  their  real  value. 
However,  we  shall  either  have  the  satisfaction 
of  meeting  our  friends,  or  be  satisfied  without 
meeting  them.*'  Boswell.  "  Yet,  Sir,  we  see 
in  Scripture,  that  Dives  still  retained  an  an- 
xious concern  about  his  brethren.*'  Johnson. 
"AVhy,  Sir,  we  must  either  suppose  that 
passage  to  be  metaphorical,  or  hold,  with 
many  divines  and  all  the  Furgatorians,  that 
departed  souls  do  not  all  at  once  arrive  at  the 
utmost  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable.'* 
Boswell.  "  I  think,  Sir,  that  is  a  very  rational 
supposition.**    Johkson.     "  Why  yes,  Sir ;  but 


Walpole's  administration,  and  tberrfore  very  odious  to  Pope, 
who  makes  frequent  deprpciating  alluiiinns  to  him.  He  died 
in  1755.— The  pronunciation  is  now  settled  beyond  question 
in  Lord  Chesterfield's  way — Crokbb. 

9  Called  the  Platonist,  on  arcount  of  his  voluminous  cflbrti 
to  blend  the  PUtonlc  philosophy  with  Christianity.  He, 
Van  Helmont,  and  Valentine  Greatrakes,  all  mystics  In  their 
several  proressinns,  were  patronisi>d  br  Anne  Finch,  Lady 
Conway,  (herself  a  mystic,)  and  all  resided  for  some  time  in 
her  house  at  Ragley,  where  there  is  a  portrait  of  Van  Hel- 
mont, and  where  were  found,  by  Horace  Walpole,  several 
letters  of  Dr.  More.  •— CaoKsa. 

s  Bishop  Hall,  in  hit  Epistle,  "dlscoorsin;  of  the  diffierent 
dein'C^s  of  heavenly  glory,  and  of  our  mutual  knowledge  of 
each  other  abovr,"  holds  the  affirmative  on  both  theae  ques- 
tions.—  Maionb. 
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we  do  not  know  it  is  a  true  one.  There  is  no 
harm  in  believing  it:  but  you  must  not  compel 
others  to  make  it  an  article  of  faith ;  for  it  is 
not  revealed.**  Boswbll.  **  Do  you  think. 
Sir,  it  is  wrong  in  a  man  who  holds  the  doc- 
trine of  Purgatory,  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  his 
deceased  friends.  John  son.  "  Why  no,  Sir." 
BoswsLL.  **I  have  been  told,  that  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  episcopal  church  of  Scotland, 
there  was  a  form  of  prajer  for  the  dead." 
JoHHSON.  **  Sir,  it  is  not  m  the  liturgy  which 
Laud  framed  for  the  episcopal  church  of  Scot- 
land :  if  there  is  a  liturgy  older  than  that,  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  it."  Boswbll.  *^  As  to 
our  employment  in  a  future  state,  the  sacred 
writing  say  little.  The  Revelation,  however, 
of  St.  John  gives  us  many  ideas,  and  ^rti- 
cularly  mentions  music"  Johason.  ^*  W  hy. 
Sir,  ideas  must  be  given  you  by  means  of 
something  which  you  know :  and  as  to  music, 
there  are  some  philosophers  and  divines  who 
have  maintained,  that  we  shall  not  be  spiri- 
tualised to  such  a  degree,  but  that  sometning 
of  matter,  very  much  refined,  will  remain.  In 
that  case,  music  may  make  a  part  of  our  future 
felicity." 

Boswbll.  *'  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
are  any  well-attested  stories  of  the  i^pearance 
of  ghosts.  You  know  there  is  a  famous  story 
of  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Veal,  prefixed  to 
*  Drelincourt  on  Death.' "  Johhson.  ^  I  believe, 
Sir,  that  is  given  up.*  I  believe  the  woman 
declared  upon  her  death-bed  that  it  was  a  lie." 
Boswbll.  **  This  objection  is  n^ide  against  the 
truth  of  ehosts  appearing :  that  if  they  are  in 
a  state  of  happiness,  it  would  be  a  punishment 
to  them  to  return  to  this  world ;  and  if  they 
are  in  a  state  of  misery,  it  would  be  giving 
them  a  respite."  Johnson.  ^*Why,  Sir,  as 
the  h]4)pine8s  or  misery  of  embodied '  spirits 
does  not  depend  upon  place,  but  is  intellectual, 
we  cannot  say  that  they  are  leas  happy  or  less 
miserable  by  appearing  upon  earth. 

We  went  down  between  twelve  and  one  to 
Mrs.  Williams's  room,  and  drank  tea.  I  men- 
tioned that  we  were  to  have  the  Remains  of 
Mr.  Gray,  in  prose  and  verse,  published  by 
Mr.  Mason.  Johnson.  ^I  think  we  have 
had  enough  of  Gray.  I  see  they  have  published 
a  splendia  edition  of  Akenside's  works.  One 
bad  ode  may  be  suffered ;  but  a  number  of 
them  together  makes  one  sick."  Boswbll. 
^Akenside's  distinguished  poem  is  his  'Plea- 
sures of  Imagination;*  but  for  my  part,  I  never 
could  admire  it  so  much  as  most  people  do." 
Johnson.  **  Sir,  I  oould  not  read  it  through." 
Boswbll.  "■  I  have  read  il  through ;  but  I 
did  not  find  any  great  power  in  it." 

I  mentioned  Elwal,  the  heretic,  whose  trial ' 
Sir  John  Pringle  had  given  me  to  read.  John- 


1  This  flcttoa  It  knovn  to  have  been  InreiHed  bjr  Duilel 

Defoe,  and  was  added  to  the  lecond  e<ilrlon  of  the  BnglUh 

traiuUclon  of  Dreliocourt's  work   (which  wa«  ortglnalty 

•rllteo  In  French),  to  make  it  sell.    The  flrit  edlUon  had  ft 

—  Malom  1. 


SON.    '*  Sir,  Mr.  Elwal  was,  I  think,  an  iron- 
monger at  Wolverhampton;   and  he  had  a 
mind  to  make  himself  famous,  by  being  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect,  which  he  wished  much 
should  be  called  Eltoattkau,    He  held,  that 
every  thing  in  the  Old  Testament  that  was  not 
typical,  was  to  be  of  perpetual  observance; 
and  so  he  wore  a  riband  in  the  plaits  of  his  | 
coat,  and  he  also  wore  a  beard.    I  remember  I 
had  the  honour  of  dining  in  company  widi  Mr. 
Elwal.    There  was  one  Barter,  a  miller,  who 
wrote  against  him;   and  you  had  the  con- 
troversy between  Mr.  Elwal  and  Mr.  Barter. 
To  try  to  make  himself  distinguished,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  King  Georjge  the  &cond,  challeng- 
ing him  to  dispute  with  him,  in  which  he  said, 
*  George,  if  jou  be  afrdd  to  come  by  yonnelf, 
to  dispute  with  a  poor  M  man,  yon  may  bring 
a  thousand  of  your  ft^ocA-guaras  with  you; 
and  if  you  should  still  be  afiniid,  you  may  bring 
a  thousand  of  your  red  guards.      The  letter 
had  something  of  the  impudence  of  Junius  to 
our  present  King.    But  the  men  of  Wolver- 
hampton were  not  so  inflammable  as  the  com- 
mon council  of  London ;  so  Mr.  Elwal  (ailed 
in  his  scheme  of  making  himself  a  man  of 
great  consequence. 

On  Tuesday,  March  31.,  he  and  I  dined  at 
Greneral  Paoli's.  A  question  was  started, 
whether  the  state  of  nuuriage  was  natural  to 
man.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  so  far  firom  being 
natural  for  a  man  and  woman  to  live  in  a  state 
of  marriage,  that  we  find  all  the  motives  which 
thev  have  for  remaining  in  that  connection, 
ana  the  restraints  which  civilised  society  im- 
poses to  prevent  separation,  are  kardW  suffi- 
cient to  keep  them  together."  The  General 
said,  that  in  a  state  of  nature  a  man  and 
woman  uniting  together  would  form  a  strong 
and  constant  aSfection,  by  the  mutual  pleasure 
each  would  receive ;  and  that  the  same  causes 
of  dissension  would  not  arise  between  them, 
as  occur  between  husband  and  wife  in  a  civil- 
ised state.  Johnson.  ^  Sir,  they  would  hate 
dissensions  enough,  though  of  another  land. 
One  would  choose  to  go  a  nuntinff  in  this  wood  ' 
the  other  in  that;  one  would  Sioose  to  go  a 
fishing  in  this  lake,  the  other  in  that ;  or,  per- 
haps, one  would  choose  to  go  a  hunting,  when 
the  other  would  choose  to  go  a  fishing ;  and  so 
they  would  part.  Besides,  Sir,  a  aavage  man 
and  a  savage  woman  meet  hj  chance:  and 
when  the  man  sees  another  woman  that  pleases 
him  better,  he  will  leave  the  first.** 

We  then  fell  into  a  diaquisitioii,  whether 
there  u  any  beautjr  independent  of  ntilitr.  I 
The  General  maintained  there  was  not.  l>r. 
Johnson  maintained  that  there  was;  and  h^ 
instanced  a  coffee  cup  which  he  held  in  hb 
hand,  the  painting  of  which  was  of  no  real  use, 

«  Should  not  thU  be  **  dUembodled  *•  ? ..  Caoua. 

s  '*  The  Triumph  of  Truth ;  betng  mi  aecMnH  of  U" 
Triid  of  B.  Eivai  for  Heretj  and  BteeplMiiiy.  Svo.  I.«>ml  ' 
ThU  U  rather  the  rambUof  decUmativn  d  aa  antliakiMi. 
thaa  the  accooot  of  a  trial.  -.  CnoK.an. 


as  the  cap  would  Hold  the  coffee  equally  well 
if  plais ;  yet  the  painting  was  beautifuL 

We  talked  of  the  strafe  custom  of  swearing 
in  conversation.  The  Gheneral  said,  that  aO 
barbarous  nations  swore  from  a  certain  violence 
of  temper,  that  could  not  be  confined  to  earth, 
bat  was  alwajs  reaching  at  the  powers  above. 
He  said,  too,  that  there  was  greater  variety  of 
swearing,  in  proportion  as  there  was  a  greater 
rarietj  of  religious  ceremonies. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  home  with  me  to  mj 
lodgings  in  Conduit  Street  and  drank  tea,  pre- 
vious to  our  going  to  the  Pantheon,  which 
neither  of  us  had  seen  before. 

He  saidf  *' GroldsmitVs  Life  of  Famell  is 
poor ;  not  that  it  is  poorly  written,  but  that  he 
iiad  poor  materiab ;  for  nobody  can  write  the 
life  of  a  man,  but  those  who  have  eat  and 
drunk  and  lived  in  social  intercourse  with 
him.'' 

I  said,  that  if  it  was  not  troublesome  and 
presominff  too  much,  I  would  request  him  to 
tell  me  aS  the  little  circumstances  of  his  life ; 
vhat  achools  he  attended,  when  he  came  to 
Oxford,  when  he  came  to  London,  &c.  &c. 
He  did  not  disapprove  of  my  curiosity  as  to 
these  particulars ;  but  said,  **  They'll  come  out 
by  degrees,  as  we  talk  together." ' 

He  censored  Rufiliead^  Life  of  Pope  ' ;  and 
s&id,  **  he  knew  nothing  of  Pope,  ana  nothing 
of  poetry.**  He  praisra  Dr.  Joseph  Warton's 
£»av  on  Pope;  but  said,  **he  supposed  we 
should  have  no  more  of  it,  as  the  author  had 
not  been  able  to  persuade  the  world  to  think 
of  Pope  as  he  did."  Boswbll.  "Why,  Sir, 
shoula  that  prevent  him  from  continumg  his 
▼oik  ?  He  IS  an  ingenious  counsel,  who  has 
made  the  most  of  his  cause :  he  is  not  obliged 
to  gain  it,"  Johnson.  "But,  Sir,  there  is  a 
difierence,  when  the  cause  is  of  a  man's  own 
making.** 

We  talked  of  the  proper  use  of  riches. 
JoBNsoN.  "  If  I  were  a  man  of  a  great  estate, 
I  would  drive  all  the  rascals  whom  I  did  not 
like  out  of  the  county,  at  an  election.** 

I  asked  him,  how  far  he  thought  wealth 
should  be  employed  in  hospitality.    Johnson. 


>  Mn.  Plont  ULJ9,  *«  When,  on  the  18th  of  Jul/.  1773,  I 
luppentd  to  allude  to  hU  future  btoyrapher, '  And  who  will 
^  mf  htogrmpher,*  taid  he,  *  do  you  think  ?  *  '  Ooldimlth.  no 
iontC  replied  1,  *  and  he  will  do  it  the  beat  among  ui.'  — 
'  The  dof  would  write  it  beet,  to  be  rare,'  replied  he  ;  *  but 
kij  Mrtiralar  malice  towanU  me,  and  general  diir^ard  for 
tnitfe,  would  make  the  book  naelets  to  all,  and  injurious  to 
air  character.' _*  Oh  !  a«  to  that/  lald  I,  *  we  shoald  all 
CMt«B  apoo  him,  and  force  him  to  do  you  Justice ;  but  the 
•orit  b,  the  Doctor  doe*  not  kmow  your  life  (  nor  can  I  tell, 
|^<i««d.  who  doe*,  except  Dr.  Taylor  of  Ashbourne.*  —  *  Why. 
Tifior.*  aaftd  be,  *  is  better  acquainted  with  my  ktart  than 
ny  aiaa  or  woman  mnr  alive ;  and  the  history  of  my  Oxford 
^pl«>iu  Ilea  at!  between  him  and  Adams;  but  Dr.  James 
ioovt  my  very  early  dqrs  better  than  he.  After  my  coming  to 
foadoo  to  dme  the  world  about  a  little,  you  must  all  go  to 
'scfc  RawWaworth  for  anecdote* :  I  lived  in  great  familiarity 
•ah  fatal ftiuNufa  I  think  there  waa  not  much  affection)  from 
tbt  year  ITSS  tfll  the  Ume  Mr.  Thrale  and  you  took  me  up. 
I  iatenii  hovrrer,  to  diaappolnt  the  rogues,  and  either  make 
fM  write  the  l*ife.  with  Taylor's  Intelligence ;  or.  which  is 
b^tcr.  do  H  mywli;  after  outliTing  you  all.    1  am  now/ 


**  You  are  to  consider  that  ancient  hospitality, 
of  which  we  hear  so  much,  was  in  an  uncom- 
mercial country,  when  men,  being  idle,  were 
flad  to  be  entertained  at  rich  men*s  tables, 
jut  in  a  commercial  country,  a  busy  country, 
time  becomes  precious,  and  thereforenospitality 
is  not  so  much  yalued.  No  doubt  there  is  still 
room  for  a  certain  degree  of  it ;  imd  a  man  has 
a  satisfaction  in  seeing  his  friends  eating  and 
drinking  around  him.  But  promiscuous  hos- 
pitality IS  not  the  way  to  gam  real  influence, 
xou  must  help  some  people  at  table  before 
others;  you  must  ask  some  people  how  they 
like  their  wine  oflencr  than  others.  Tou  there- 
fore offend  more  people  than  you  please.  You 
are  like  the  French  statesman  ^  who  said,  when 
he  granted  a  favour,  '  J^aifait  dix  micontents  et 
un  ingrat*  Besides,  Sir,  being  entertained  ever 
so  well  at  a  man*s  table,  impresses  no  lasting 
regard  or  esteem.  No,  Sir,  the  way  to  make 
sure  of  power  and  influence  is,  by  lending 
money  confidentially  to  your  neighblours  at  a 
small  interest,  or  perhaps  at  no  interest  at  all, 
and  haying  their  bonds  in  your  possession.** 
BoswsLL.  *'May  not  a  man,  Sir,  employ  his 
riches  to  advantage,  in  educating  young  men 
of  merit  ?'*  Johhsow.  "  Yes,  Sir,  if  they  fall 
in  your  way ;  but  if  it  be  understood  that  you 

Eatronise  young  men  of  merit,  you  will  be 
arassed  with  solicitations.  You  will  have 
numbers  forced  upon  you,  who  have  no  merit ; 
some  will  force  them  upon  you  from  mistaken 
partiality ;  and  some  from  downright  interested 
motives,  without  scruple ;  and  you  will  be  dis- 
graced.** 

"  Were  I  a  rich  man,  I  would  propagate  all 
kinds  of  trees  that  will  grow  in  the  open  air. 
A  greenhouse  is  childish.  I  would  introduce 
foreign  animals  into  the  country ;  for  instance, 
the  rein-deer."  ♦ 

The  conversation  now  turned  on  critical 
subjects.  Johnson.  '*Bayes,  in  *The  Re- 
hearsal,* is  a  mighty  silly  character.  If  it  was 
intended  to  be  like  a  particular  man,  it  could 
only  be  diverting  while  that  man  was  remem- 
bered. But  I  question  whether  it  was  meant 
for  Dryden,  as  has  been  reported;  for  we 


added  he,  *  keeping  a  diary,  in  hopes  of  using  It  for  thiU  pur. 
pose  some  time.*  '* 

I  suspect  that  there  is  here  a  good  deal  of  error ;  the 
allusion  to  Oxford  exploits  (as  well  as  the  story  of  the  tkoet, 
antit  p'  IS.)  seems  inconsintent  with  the  evidence  of  the 
books  of  Pembroke  and  Christ  Church  Colleges,  that  John- 
son had  left  Oxford  before  Taylor  came  thither.  There 
Is  also  manifest  Inconsistency  in  the  reference  to  Hawke*. 
worth  for  his  earlj^  London  life,  with  the  statement,  that 
their  intimacy  began  in  1753.  when  Johnson  had  been  already 
sixteen  years  In  London.  —  CaoKaa. 

s  Owen  RulThead  was  bom  in  1723.  and  died  In  I7G9 ;  In 
which  year  his  "  Life  of  Pope  *'  was  published  The  ma- 
terials were  supplied  by  Dr.  Warburton,  who  corrected  the 
proof  sheets.  —  W aiaar. 


>  This  "French 

-  LOCKB^IT. 


itale*man "  waa  Louii  the  Fourteenth. 


*  This  project  has  since  been  realised.  Sir  Henry  Liddel, 
who  made  a  spirited  tour  into  I^pland,  brought  two  rein- 
deer to  his  estate  in  Northumberland,  where  they  bred ;  but 
the  race  has  unfortunately  perished.  —  Boswbll. 
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know  some  of  the  passages  said  to  be  ridiculed 
were  written  since  the  Rehearsal:  at  least  a 
passage  mentioned  in  the  Preface  is  of  a  later 
date/^  I  maintained  that  it  had  merit  as  a 
general  satire  on  the  self-importance  of  dra- 
matic authors.  But  even  in  ttna  light  he  held 
it  very  cheap. 

We  then  walked  to  the  Pantheon.  The  first 
view  of  it  did  not  strike  us  so  much  as  Rane- 
lagh  ^  of  which  he  said,  the  coup  cTceil  was  the 
finest  thin^  he  had  ever  seen.**  The  truth  is, 
Ranelagh  is  of  a  more  beautiful  form ;  more  of 
it,  or  rather  indeed  the  whole  rotunda^  appears 
at  once,  and  it  is  better  lighted.  However,  as 
Johnson  observed,  we  saw  the  Pantheon  in 
time  of  mourning,  when  there  was  a  dull  uni- 
formity ;  whereas  we  had  seen  Ranelagh  when 
the  view  was  enlivened  with  a  gay  profusion  of 
colours.  Mrs.  Bosville  ',  of  Gunthwait,  in  York- 
shire, joined  us,  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  us.  Johnson  said  to  me  afterwards,  **■  Sir, 
this  is  a  mighty  intelligent  lady." 

I  said  there  was  not  half  a  guinea's  worth  of 
pleasure  in  seeing  this  place.  Johnson.  '^But, 
Sir,  there  is  half  a  guinea's  worth  of  inferiority 
to  other  people  in  not  having  seen  it.**  Bos- 
WBLL.  **  I  doubt,  Sir,  whether  there  are  many 
happy  people  here.**  Johnson.  **  Yes,  Sir,  there 
are  many  nappy  people  here.  There  are  many 
people  here  who  are  watching  hundreds,  and 
who  think  hundreds  ar&  watching  them.*' 

Happening  to  meet  Sir  Adam  Ferguson  *<,  I 
presented  hrni  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Sir  Adam 
expressed  some  apprehension  that  the  Pantheon 
would  encourage  luxury.  "  Sir,**  said  John- 
son, ^'  I  am  a  great  friend  to  public  amuse- 
ments ;  for  they  keep  people  from.  vice.  You 
now,**  addressing  himself  to  me,  "  would  have 
been  with  a  wench,  had  you  not  been  here. 
Oh !  I  forgot  you  were  married.** 

Sir  Adam  suggested,  that  luxury  corrupts 
a  people,  and  destroys  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
Johnson.  ^^  Sir,  that  is  all  visionary.  I  wotdd 
not  give  half  a  guinea  to  live  under  one  foi*m 
of  government  rather  than  another.    It  is  of 


1  Dr.  Johnson  leemt  to  ha?e  meant  the  address  to  the 
reader,  with  a  key,  which  has  been  prefixed  to  the  later  edi- 
tions ;  he  did  not  know,  it  appears,  that  several  additions 
were  made  to  "  The  Rehear^.'*  after  the  first  edition.  The 
ridicule  on  the  passages  here  alluded  to  Is  found  among 
those  additions.  —  Malonb.  Bayes  was  perhaps  origioallv 
sketched  for  Sir  William  DaTenAnt,as  the  brown  paper  paten 
on  his  nose  indicates,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  finished 
picture  was  meant  for  Dryden  —  he  him*e(fcompkuns  bitter  iff 
that  it  was  so  t  and  Johuion,  better  informed  when  he  came 
to  write  Dryden*s  Life,  expressly  savs,  that  "  he  was  cha- 
racterised under  the  name  of  Bayes  in  *  The  Rehearsal."* 
—  Crokbr. 

*  RsmeUukt  so  called  because  Its  site  was  that  of  a  villa  of 
Viscount  lianelagh,  near  Chelsea,  was  a  place  of  entertain- 
ment, of  which  the  principal  room  was  a  Rotunda  of  great  di- 
mensions, with  an  orchestra  in  the  centre,  and  tiers  of  boxes 
all  round.  The  chief  amusement  was  promenading,  as  it  was 
called,  round  wad  round  the  circular  area  below,  and  taking 
refreshments  in  the  boxes,  while  the  orche*tra  executed  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  music.  The  Pantheon,  In  Oxford  Street, 
was  built  in  1779,  after  Wyatt's  designs,  as  a  kind  of  toum 
Rttnelagk,  but  partook  more  of  the  shape  of  a  theatre  (to  the 
purposes  of  which  It  was  sometimes  applied).  Both  these 
places  had  a  coniiderable  vogue  for  a  time,  but  are  now 
almost  forgotten :  the  last  appearance  (If  one  may  use  the 
expressloy)  of  Ranelagh  was  at  the  installation  ball  of  the 


no  moment  to  the  happiness  of  an  individual. 
Sir,  the  danger  of  the  abuse  of  power  is  no- 
thing to  a  private  man.     What  Frenchman  is 
Erevented  from  passing  his  life  as  he  pleases  ?**^ 
ii&  Adam.  "  But,  Sir,  in  the  British  consti- 
tution it  is  surelv  of  importance  to  keep  up  a 
spirit  in  the  people,  so  as  to  preserve  a  balance 
against  the  crown.**    Johnson.  ^  Sir,  I  per- 
ceive you  are  a  vile  Whig.®     Why  all  this 
childish  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  crown  ? 
The  crown  has  not  power  enough.    When  I 
say  that  all  governments  are  alike,  I  consider 
that  in  no  government  power  can  be  abused 
long.  Mankind  will  not  bear  it.  If  a  sovereign 
oppresses  his  people  to  a  great  d^ree,  they 
will  rise  and  cut  off  his  head.     There  is  a 
remedy  in  human  nature  against  tyranny,  that 
will  keep  us  safe  under  every  form  of  govern- 
ment.   Had  not  the  people  of  France  thought 
themselves  honoured  in  sharing  in  the  brilliant 
actions  of  Louis  XIV.,  they  would  not  have 
endured  him ;  and  we  may  say  the  same  of  the 
King  of  Prussia's  people.**     Sir  Adam  intro- 
duced the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.   John- 
son.   ^*  Sir,  the  mass  of  both  of  them  were 
barbarians.    The  mass  of  every  people  must 
be  barbarous  where  there  is  no  printing,  and 
consequently  knowledge  is  not  generally  dif- 
fused.   Knowledge  is  diffused  among  our  peo- 
ple by  the  newspapers.**    Sir  Adam  mentioned 
the  orators,  poets,  and  artists  of  Greece.  Johh- 
soN.  ^*  Sir,  1  am  talking  of  the  mass  of  the  ]^ 
pie.    We  see  even  what  the  boasted  Athemans 
were.     The  little  effect  which  Demosthenes' 
orations  had  upon  them  shows  that  they  were 
barbarians.** 

Sir  Adam  was  unlucky  in  his  topics ;  for  be 
suggested  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  bishops 
having  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Jonssos. 
"How  so,  Su-?  Who  is  more  proper  for 
having  the  dignity  of  a  peer,  than  a  bishop, 
provided  a  bishop  be  what  he  oueht  to  be  ?  and 
if  improper  bishops  be  made,  that  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  bishops,  but  of  those  who  make 
them.** 


Knighti  of  the  Bath,  in  1608.  when  I  saw  It,  as  I  have  dr-  ! 
scritMHl,  very  brilliant  in  companr,  trnt  somewhat  faded  ta 
Its  own  ttpcorations.  It  has  since  been  rated  to  the  ground. 
and  no  vestige  of  that  once  dairy  palace  remans.  The  ori<iiul 
Pantheon  was  burned  down  in  1793.  but  was  rebuilt  oo  « 
more  moderate  scale,  and  used  to  be  heard  of  as  the  seme  m 
an  occasional  masquerade  or  concert ;  but  It  has  not  b^'en 
opened,  it  is  believed,  for  the  last  twenty  years.  —  Caoasm. 
In  1834,  the  building  was  converted  Into  a  bazaar.  .-Watuiir- 

»  Diana  'Wentworth.  wife  of  Godfrey  Bosfllle.  Esq..  « 
Gunlhwalt.  whoso  daughter  had  married,  in  17^,  Sir  Alex- 
ander (afterwards  created  Lord)  Macdunald.  —  CaoKKa. 

<  Sir  Adam  Ferguson  of  Kelkerran.  Bart  .  member  of  Par« 
Uament  for  Ayrshire  from  1774  to  17H0.  ~  CaoBam. 

'  This  again  Is  "laxity  of  talk.*'  \t  a  Frenchman  hsi 
written  any  thing  Uke  Johnson's  "  Norfolk  Propbecy."  <v 
talked  nf  Louis  XV.  as  Johnson  did  of  Ge«>rte  the  Seron*!. 
he  would  have  been  either  forced  to  fly,  or  would  hare  rt- 
piated  hia  indiscretion  In  the  Bastille :  poor  Ifarmootel  ««*, 
we  know,  sent  to  the  Bastille  for  reMming  the  parody  »>  * 
few  lines  in  a  play,  at  which  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  lup- 
pened  to  be  oflbnded.  —  CaoKia. 

*  These  words  must  have  been  accompanifld  and  s«rftft>ra 
by  some  Jocular  expression  of  countenance  or  Intonation  oi 
voice;  for,  rude  as  Johnson  often  was.  It  la  hardly  cvMicvi** 
able  that  he  should  have  scrloosly  said  soch  a  thing  %f*  * 
gentleman  whom  he  saw  for  the  Ant  Ume.  —  CaoKta. 
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On  Sunday,  April  5.,  after  attending  divine 
service  at  St  Paul* s  chorcli,  I  found  him  alone. 
Of  a  schoolmaster  *  of  his  acquuntance,  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland,  he  said,  ^  He  has  a  great  deal 
of  good  about  him ;  but  he  is  also  very  defective 
in  some  respects.  His  inner  part  is  good,  but 
his  outer  part  is  mighty  awkward.  You  in 
Scotland  do  not  attain  that  nice  critical  skill  in 
languages,  which  we  get  in  our  schools  in 
England.  I  would  not  put  a  boy  to  him,  whom 
I  intended  for  a  man  of  learning.  But  for  the 
sons  of  citizens,  who  are  to  learn  a  little,  get 
good  morals,  and  then  go  to  trade,  he  may  do 
ver^  well." 

I  mentioned  a  cause  in  which  I  had  appeared 
aa  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  where  a  Probationer 
(as  one  licensed  to  preach,  but  not  yet  ordained, 
is  called)  was  opposed  in  his  application  to  be 
inducted,  because  it  was  alleged  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  fornication  five  years  before. 
JoHSSOir.  ^  Why,  Sir,  if  he  has  repented,  it  is 
not  a  sufficient  objection.  A  man  who  is  good 
enough  to  go  to  heaven,  is  good  enough  to  be 
a  clergyman.**  This  was  a  humane  and  liberal 
sentiment.  But  the  character  of  a  clergyman 
is  more  sacred  than  that  of  an  ordinary  Chris- 
tian. As  he  is  to  instruct  with  authority,  he 
diould  be  regarded  with  reverence,  as  one  upon 
whom  divine  truth  has  had  the  effect  to  set 
him  above  such  transgressions,  as  men  less 
exalted  by  spiritual  habits,  and  yet  upon  the 
whole  not  to  be  excluded  from  heaven,  have 
been  betrayed  into  by  the  predominance  of 
pansion.  That  cleraymen  may  be  considered 
as  sinners  in  general,  as  all  men  are,  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  this  reflection  will  not  counteract 
thetr  good  precepts  so  much,  as  the  absolute 
knowledge  of  their  having  been  guilty  of  cer- 
tain specific  immoral  acts.  I  told  him,  that  by 
the  rules  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  their 
**  Book  of  Discipline,"  if  a  scandal,  as  it  is 
called,  is  not  prosecuted  for  five  years,  it  can- 
not aflerwards  be  proceeded  upon,  **  unless  it 
be  of  a  heinotu  nature^  or  again  become  flagrant ;" 
and  that  hence  a  question  arose,  whether  for- 
nication was  a  sin  of  a  heinous  nature ;  and 
thai  I  had  maintained,  that  it  did  not  deserve 
that  epithet,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  one  of 
those  ains  which  argue  very  great  depravity  of 
beajt :  in  short,  was  not,  in  the  general  accept- 
atifm  of  mankind,  a  heinous  sin.  Johhson. 
**  No,  Sir,  it  is  not  a  heinous  sin.**  A  heinous 
flio  is  that  for  which  a  man  is  punished  with 


*  Mr.  ElpMoaont:  Me  anU^  p.  6S.  n.  4.  —  CtoKra. 

*  It  mtMt  not  be  preiuioed  thiit  Dr.  Johnion  meant  to  gire 
mij  apwnteaaaoe  to  ItcentiouineM,  though  in  tb«  character  of 
«n  ■dvocate  h«  made, a  Just  and  subtle  distinction  between 
«ecaaioaal  and  hiUHtdal  tranicrettion. .— BotvriLL.  I  con- 
feM  CliaC  1  could  have  wished  Uutt  Boswell  had  not  repeated 
tktt  kMc«  calk.  Johneon't  coarse  lllujitration  does  little 
err^tt  Co  the  pblloloffiec.  and  none  at  all  to  the  moralist,  and 
coaid  harxllf  hare  been  his  real  opinion.  —  Ciokbr. 

>  Bom  In  1748 ;  entered  the  nary  as  a  midshipman  in  1764, 
skmS  Oie  army  as  an  ensign  in  the  Royals  In  1768.  He  was 
aOrd  to  CfafT  bar  In  1779 :  appointed  a  King's  counsel  in 
ITOj  sod.  In  1808,  Lord  CliaaceUor  of  England,  and  crested 


death  or  banishment.**  Boswxll.  "  But,  Sir, 
after  I  had  argued  that  it  was  not  a  heinous 
sin,  an  old  clergyman  rose  up,  and  repeating 
the  text  of  scripture  denouncing  juogment 
against  whoremongers,  asked,  whether,  consi- 
dering this,  there  could  be  any  doubt  of  for- 
nication being  a  heinous  sin.*'  Johhson. 
"Why,  Sir,  observe  the  word  whoremonger. 
Every  sin,  if  persisted  in,  will  become  heinous. 
Whoremonger  is  a  dealer  in  whores,  as  iron- 
monger is  a  dealer  in  iron.  But  as  you  don*t 
call  a  man  an  ironmonger  for  buying  and 
selling  a  penknife ;  so  you  don*t  call  a  man  a 
whoremonger  for  getting  one  wench  with 
child.** « 

I  spoke  of  the  inequality  of  the  livings  of 
the  clergy  in  England,  and  the  scanty  provi- 
sions of  some  of  the  curates.  Johnson.  "Why 
yes.  Sir ;  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  You  must 
consider,  that  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  are 
not  at  the  disposal  of  the  state,  like  the  pay  of 
an  army.  Different  men  have  founded  dif- 
ferent churches ;  and  some  are  better  endowed, 
some  worse.  The  state  cannot  interfere  and 
make  an  equal  division  of  what  has  been  parti- 
cularly appropriated.  Now  when  a  clergyman 
has  but  a  small  living,  or  even  two  small 
livings,  he  can  afford  very  little  to  the  curate.** 

He  said,  he  went  more  frequently  to  church 
when  there  were  prayers  only,  than  when  there 
was  also  a  sermon,  as  the  people  required  more 
an  example  for  the  one  than  the  other;  it 
being  much  easier  for  them  to  hear  a  sermon, 
than  to  fix  their  minds  on  prayer. 

On  Monday,  April  6.,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald*s,  where  was  a  young 
oflicer  in  the  regimentals  of  the  Scots  Koya^ 
who  talked  with  a  vivacity,  fluency,  and  pre- 
cision so  uncommon,  that  he  attracted  parti- 
cular attention.  He  proved  to  be  the  Honour- 
able Thomas  Erskine,  youngest  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Buchan,  who  has  since  risen  into  such 
brilliant  reputation  at  the  bar  in  Westminster 
Hall.' 

Fielding  being  mentioned,  Johnson  exclaim- 
ed. "He  was  a  blockhead;**  and  upon  my 
expressing  my  astonishment  at  so  strange  an 
assertion,  lie  said,  "  What  I  mean  by  his  being 
a  blockhead  is,  that  he  was  a  barren  rascal. 
BoswELL.  "  Will  you  not  allow.  Sir,  that  he 
draws  very  natural  pictures  of  human  life  ?  ** 
Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  it  is  of  very  low  life. 
Richardson  used  to  say,  that  had  he  not  known 
who  Fielding  was,  he  should  have  believed  he 


a  baron  by  the  title  of  Ixird  Erskine.  soon  after  which  time 
my  acquaintance  with  him  began.  He  died  In  1623^  Neither 
his  conversation  (even  to  the  last  remarkable  for  fluency 
and  vivacity,  though  certainly  not  for  preasion)  nor  his 
parliamentary  speeches  ever  bore  anv  proportion  to  the 
extraordinary  force  and  brilliancy  of  his  forensic  eloquence. 
Those  who  only  know  him  in  private,  or  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  had  some  diflllculty  in  believing  the  effect  he  pro- 
duced at  the  bar.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  his 
conduct  was  eccentric,  to  a  degree  that  Justified  a  suspicion, 

and  even  a  hope,  that  his  understandmg  was  impaired 

—  Cbokbr. 
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was  an  ostler.  Sir,  there  is  more  knowledge 
of  the  heart  in  one  letter  of  Richardson's,  than 
in  all  *  Tom  Jones/  *  I,  indeed,  never  read 
'  Joseph  Andrews/  "  Erskine.  "  Surely,  Sir, 
Richardson  is  very  tedious."  Johnson.  "  Why, 
Sir,  if  you  were  to  read  Riehardson  for  the 
story,  your  impatience  would  be  so  much 
fretted  that  you  would  hang  yourself,  liut 
you  must  read  him  for  the  sentiment,  and  con- 
sider the  story  as  only  giving  occasion  to  the 
sentiment."  I  have  already  given  my  opinion 
of  Fielding ;  Init  1  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
peating here  my  wonder  at  Johnson's  excessive 
and  unaccountable  depreciation  of  one  of  the 
best  writers  that  England  has  produced. 
"  Tom  Jones "  hius  stood  the  test  of  public 
opinion  with  such  success,  as  to  have  esta- 
blished it5  great  merits  both  for  the  story,  the 
sentiments,  and  the  manners,  and  also  the 
varieties  of  diction,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
its  having  an  animated  truth  of  execution 
throughout. 

A  book  of  travels,  lately  published  under 
the  title  of  Coriat  Junior^  and  written  by 
Mr.  Paterson  ^,  was  mentioned.  Johnson  said, 
this  book  was  in  imitation  of  Sterne  ^,  and  not 
of  Coriat,  whose  name  Paterson  had  chosen  as 
a  whimsical  one.  "  Tom  Coriat,"  said  he,  "  was 
a  humorist  about  the  court  of  James  the 
First.  lie  had  a  mixture  of  learning,  of  wit, 
and  of  buffoonery.  He  first  travelled  through 
Europe,  and  published  his  travels.^  He  after- 
wards travelled  on  foot  through  Asia,  and  had 
made  many  remarks  ;  but  he  died  at  Mandoa, 
and  his  remarks  were  lost." 

We  talke«l  of  gaming,  and  animadverted  on 
it  with  severity.  Johnson.  "  Nay,  gentle- 
men, let  us  not  aggravate  the  matter.  It  is 
not  roguery  to  phiy  with  a  man  who  is  igno- 
rant of  the  game,  while  you  are  master  of  it, 
and  so  win  his  money ;  for  he  thinks  he  can 
play  better  than  you,  as  you  think  you  can 
play  better  tlinn  he;  and  the  superior  skill 
carries  it."  E  as  kink.  *'  lie  is  a  fool,  but  you 
are  not  a  rogue."  Johnson.  "  That's  mut.Oi 
about  the  truth.  Sir.  It  must  be  considered, 
that  a  man  who  only  does  what  every  one  of 
the  so(!ietv  to  which  he  belonsrs  would  do,  is 
not  a  dishonest  man.  In  the  republic  of 
Sparta  it  was  agreed,  that  stealing  was  not 


*  Johnson's  sfvrrity  .ipalnst  FieMing  did  not  arisp  from 
any  vicioiisn<-ss  in  his  sUW,  i>ut  from  his  loose  life,  and  the 
profligacy  of  almost  all  his  male  charactfrs.  Who  would 
Tenture  to  read  one  of  his  novels  aloud  to  modest  women  ?  — 

BL'RNEY. 

2  Mr.  Samuel  Paterson,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of 
books.  — lUnwii.LK.  lie  ^va^  the  son  of  a  woollen-draper:  he 
kept  a  bookseller's  shop,  chiefly  for  old  books,  and  was  after- 
wards an  auctioneer  ;  hut  seems  to  have  been  unssuccessful  in 
all  his  attempts  at  businpss.  He  made  catalogues  of  several 
celebrat»Hl  libr.iries.     He  died  in  IHTi'i.  letat.  77 Croker. 

3  Mr.  Paterson.  in  a  pamphlet,  priMJuced  scune  evidence  to 
show  that  his  work  was  written  before  Sterne's**  Sentimental 
Journey  "  appeared.  —  Boswell. 

*  Under  the  title  of  ''Crudities,  hastily  (fobbled  up  in 
France,  Savoy,  Italy.  Rhetia.  Helvetia,  &c."  (.'oriat  was  l>orn 
In  1577,  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  Oxford,  and  diwl 
in  1H17.  at  Surat,  after  he  had  left  Mandoa.  — Ckokbk. 

*  Ix>rd  Krskine  wjis  fond  of  this  anecdote.  He  told  it  to 
tne  the  Qrst  time  that  I  had  the  honour  of  being  in  his  com- 


dishonourable  if  not  discovered.  I  do  not 
conmiend  a  society  where  there  is  an  agreement 
that  what  would  not  otherwise  be  fair,  shall  be 
fiiir;  but  I  maintain,  that  an  individual  of  any 
society,  who  practises  what  is  allowed,  is  not 
a  dishonest  man."  Boswell.  "  So  then.  Sir, 
you  do  not  think  ill  of  a  man  who  wins  perhaps 
forty  thousand  pounds  in  a  winter  ?  "  JoHifso.N. 
"  Sir,  I  do  not  call  a  gamester  a  dishonest  man; 
but  I  call  him  an  unsocial  man,  an  unprofitable 
man.  Gaming  is  a  mode  of  transferring  pro- 
perty without  producing  any  intermediate 
good.  Trade  gives  employment  to  numbers, 
and  so  produces  intermediate  g<x)d." 

Mr.  Erskine  told  us  that,  when  he  was  in 
the  island  of  Minorca,  he  not  only  read 
prayers,  but  preached  two  sermons  to  the  regi- 
ment.^ He  seemed  to  object  tx)  the  passage  in 
scripture,  where  we  are  told  that  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  smote  in  one  night  forty  thousand 
Assyrians."  ^  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  you 
should  recollect  that  there  was  a  supernatural 
interposition ;  they  were  destroyed  by  pesti- 
lence. You  arc  not  to  suppose  that  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  went  about  and  stabbed  each  of 
them  with  a  dagger,  or  knocked  them  on  the 
head,  man  by  man." 

After  Mr.  Erskine  was  gone,  a  discussion 
took  place,  whether  the  present  Earlof  Buchan, 
when  Lord  Cardross,  did  right  to  refuse  to  go 
secretary  of  the  embassy  to  Spain,  when  Sir 
James  Gray,  a  man  of  inferior  rank,  went 
ambassador.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  perhaps 
in  point  of  interest  he  did  wrong ;  but  in  |)oint 
of  dignity  he  did  well.  Sir  Alexander  insistwi 
that  he  was  wrong;  and  said  that  Mr.  Filt 
intended  it  as  an  advantageous  thing  for  hinL 
"Why,  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "Mr.  Pitt  might 
think  it  an  advantageous  thing  for  him  to  make 
him  a  vintner,  and  get  him  all  the  Portugal  trade*, 
but  he  would  have  demeaned  himself  strangely, 
had  he  accepted  of  such  a  situation.  Sir,  biui 
he  gone  secretary  while  his  inferior  was  am- 
bassador, he  would  have  been  a  traitor  to  his 
rank  and  family"  "^ 

I  talked  of  the  little  attachment  which  sub- 
sisted between  near  relations  in  London. 
"  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  in  a  country  so  com- 
mercial as  ours,  where  every  man  can  do  for 
himself,  there  is  not  so  much  occasion  for  that 


pany,  and  often  repe^ited  It.  boasting  that  h*  bad  bew  • 
sailor,  a  soldier,  a  lawyer,  and  a  parson.  The  tatter  tt 
alfectetl  to  think  the  greatest  of  hit  eflbrts,  Mid  to  luppwt 
that  opinion  would  quote  the  prayer  for  the  dergf  In  the 
liturgy,  from  the  expression  of  which  he  would  (In  iioco«- 
mendable  spirit  of  jocularity)  Infer,  that  the  enligbtwiof 
them  was  one  of  i\i6 '' greatest  manwis  "  which  couW  w 
worked Croker. 

"  One  hundred  and  eighty- fire  thousand.  Sec  Isauv. 
xxxvii,  .36.,  and  2  Kings,  xix.  35.—  Malonb. 

'  If  this  principle  were  to  be  admitted,  the  yooB|a*bi'KT 
would  be  excluded  from  all  the  professions ;  for  the  sup^of* 
in  the  profession  would  frequently  be  their  inferiors 'n  pef* 
Bonal  rank.  Would  Johnson  ha»e  dissuaded  Lord  Cardrttti 
from  entering  on  the  miliury  profession,  because  at  bl«  f*»- 
set  he  must  have  been  commanded  bj  a  penoo  infcrw  m 
personal  rank  ?  This,  if  ever  it  was  a  tuhfeec  oT  real  il«ibt. 
Is  no  longer  so,  and  young  men  of  the  liighest  r«ak  thtnk  it 
no  degradation  to  enter  into  the  Junior  ranki  of  tb«  oiiiitirj. 
naval,  and  diplomatic  and  of&dal  profemioM.  —  Cioku< 
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ittadunent  No  man  is  thought  the  worse  of 
hoc,  whose  brother  was  hanged.*  In  uncom- 
Dodal  oountries,  manj  of  the  branches  of  a 
ftmilj  most  depend  on  the  stock ;  so,  in  order 
to  make  the  head  of  the  familj  take  care  of 
tiiem,  thej  are  represented  as  connected  with 
htt  repntadon,  that,  self-love  being  interested, 
lie  may  exert  himself  to  promote  tk&r  interest 
You  have,  first,  larve  circles,  or  dans ;  as 
commerce  increases,  the  connection  is  confined 
to  families;  bj  degrees,  that  too  eoes  ofl^  as 
luTiDg  become  unnecessary,  and  there  being 
few  opportunities  of  intercourse.  One  brother 
is  a  merchant  in  the  citr,  and  another  is  an 
officer  in  the  guards :  how  little  intercourse  can 
these  two  have ! " 

lanoed  wsnnlj  for  the  old  feudal  system. 
Sir  Alexander  opposed  it,  and  talked  of  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  all  men  free  and  inde- 
pendent JoHHSON.  **  I  a^pree  with  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  that  there  must  be  high  satisfaction  in 
being  a  feudal  lord ;  but  we  are  to  consider, 
ibat  we  oueht  not  to  wish  to  have  a  number 
of  men  unhwpj  for  the  satisfaction  of  one." 
I  maintained  that  numbers,  namely,  the  vassals 
or  followers,  were  not  unhappy ;  for  that  there 
was  a  reciprocal  satisfaction  between  the  lord 
and  them,  he  being  kind  in  his  authority  over 
them,  thej  being  respectful  and  faithful  to  him. 
On  Thursday,  April  9.,  I  called  on  him  to 
be^  he  would  ffo  and  dme  with  me  at  the 
Mitre  tavern.  He  had  resolved  not  to  dine  at 
all  this  day.  I  know  not  for  what  reason ; 
and  I  was  so  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of 
his  company,  that  I  was  content  to  submit 
to  auflfer  a  want,  which  was  at  first  somewhat 
pamful ;  but  he  soon  made  me  forjget  it :  and 
a  man  is  always  pleased  with  himself  when 
be  finds  his  intelfectual  inclinations  predo- 
minate. 

He  observed,  that  to  reason  philosophi- 
caUj  on  the  nature  of  prayer,  was  very  un- 
profitable. 

Talkii^  of  ghosts,  he  said,  he  knew  one 
friend,  who  was  an  honest  man  and  a  sensible 
man,  who  told  him  he  had  seen  a  ghost; 
old  Ifr.  Edward  Cave,  the  printer  at  St 
John*8  Gate.  He  said,  Mr.  Cave  did  not  like 
to  talk  of  it,  and  seemed  to  be  in  great  horror 
whenever  it  was  mentioned.  Bobwbll.  ^  Pray, 
Sir,  whaA  did  he  say  was  the  appearance?** 
JoHKsoK.  ^  Why,  Sir,  something  of  a  shadowy 
bong.*' 


'  It  it  aauttif  worth  ranarUng.  Uaat  Johntoo  would  as- 
nredj  not  luTe  TotuotaMrwl  this  allutlon  If  there  had  been 
ay  colour  Cor  Mlaa  8eward*i  calumny,  mUi,  p.  4.  n.  3.— 
CaouB. 

'  See  thii  curloiM  question  treated  by  him  with  most  aeute 
■MH^.^oX.  Aug.  IS.  1778 — BoewsLL. 

*  The  peecage  to  whieh  Jobnaon  alhided  is  to  be  found 
(u  I  caf^eeiare)  in  the  **  PboniiMa.*'  1.  IISO. 

Umi  WfStm  tti*  rM#wy«,  m.  r.  A. 

'O  «iw  mmtnm!  IUw«tffr«Mr  I«y«Mrf 

Eni2HM*ixM0Ilt£l0R  b  /»uS  0mmu. 

J.  Bofwxix,  Jim. 

The  nranlng  it.  that  **  Partheno|Nnu  had,  in  'the  centre  of 
Uttbidd,  the  ANHaffet^w— ^foAmla  ktmng the ^toUom 


I  mentioned  witches,  and  asked  him  what 
they  properly  meant  Johhsoit.  "  Why,  Sir, 
they  properly  mean  those  who  make  use  of 
the  aid  of  evil  spirits.**  Boswblx..  **  There 
is  no  doubt.  Sir,  a  general  report  and  belief 
of  their  having  existed.**  Johhsoh.  ^  Tou 
have  not  only  the  general  report  and  belief, 
but  you  have  many  voluntary  solemn  con- 
fessions.** He  did  not  afiirm  any  thing  po- 
sitively upon  a  subject  which  it  is  the  fashion 
of  the  times  to  laugh  at  as  a  matter  of  absurd 
credulity.  He  only  seemed  willing,  as  a  candid 
inquirer  afler  truth,  however  strange  and 
inexplicable,  to  show  that  he  understood  what 
might  be  urged  for  it' 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 
1772—1773. 

Armorial  Bearings.  —  DudBng.  —  iVt'nee  Eugene, 

—  Siege  of  Belgrade,  —  Friendthipe.  —  Gold- 
Bmith*i  Natural  Hieiarg,  —  Storg  of  Prendergtut. 

—  Expulsion  of  Methodists  from  OxfonL  —  **  In 
Vino  Veritas.**  —  Education  of  the  People,  — 
Sense  of  Touch  in  the  Blind.  —  Theory  of  Sounds, 

—  TELste  in  the  Arts.  —  Francis  Oabom^s  Works. 
— Country  Gentlemeti,  —  Long  Stories.  — Beattie 
and  Robertson.  —  Advice  to  Authors.  —  Qimate. 

—  Wa^MJle  and  PiU.  —  Vicious  Intromission,  — 
Beattie's  Essay.  —  Visit  to  Liehfield  and  Ash- 
On  Friday,  April  10.,   I  dined  with  him  at 
Creneral  Ogletnorpe*s,  where  we  found  Dr. 
Groldsmith. 

Armorial  bearings  having  been  mentioned, 
Johnson  said,  they  were  as  ancient  as  the 
siege  of  Thebes,  which  he  proved  hj  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides.' 

I  started  the  question,  whether  duelling 
was  consistent  with  moral  duty.  The  brave 
old  general  fired  at  this,  and  said,  with  a 
lofly  air,  *  Undoubtedly  a  man  has  a  right  to 
defend  his  honour.**  GoLDSMrra  (turning  to 
me).  ^  I  ask  you  first.  Sir,  what  would  you 
do  if  you  were  affronted?**  I  answered,  I 
should  think  it  necessary  to  fight  '^Why 
then,**  replied  Goldsmith,    **that  solves  the 


Aoar:**bnt  thii,  admitUng  that  the  story  ofAtalanUwas 
the  **  armorial  bearing"  of  Parthenopcuf,  would  only  prove 
them  to  be  ae  ancient  es  EtmpUes,  who  nourished  (4iS  A.C.) 
800  years  aiterthe  siege  of  Thebes  (iSSS  A.  CA  Homer, 
whom  the  chronologlsts  place  300  vears  liefore  Euripides, 
describes  a  sculpturra  shield ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
thai  Tery  soon  after  ingenuity  had  made  a  shield,  taste  would 
begin  to  deeorate  It.  The  words  **  domestie  sign  **  are  cer- 
tainly Terr  curious,  yet  probably  mean  no  more  than  that  he 
bore  on  hts  shield  the  representation  of  a  (kmlly  story.  The 
better  opinion  seems  to  oe,  that  it  was  not  UH  the  visor  con- 
cealed toe  fhce  of  the  warrior,  that  the  ornaments  of  the 
shields  and  crests  became  distinctive  of  individuals  and 
families  In  that   peculiar  manner  which    we  understand 


by  the  terms  **  tamoriat 


—  Cbokie. 
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question.**  Johhsor.  "No,  Sir,  it  does  not 
solve  the  question.  It  does  not  follow,  that 
what  a  man  would  do  is  therefore  right.**  I 
said,  I  wished  to  have  it  settled,  whether 
duelling  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Chris- 
tianity. Johnson  immediately  entered  on  the 
subject,  and  treated  it  in  a  masterly  manner ; 
and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  recollect, 
his  thoughts  were  these :  "•  Sir,  as  men  be- 
come in  a  hijrh  degree  refined,  various  causes 
of  offence  arise ;  which  are  considered  to  be  of 
such  importance,  that  life  must  be  staked  to 
atone  for  them,  though  in  reality  they  are 
not  so.  A  body  that  has  received  a  very 
fine  polish  may  be  easily  hurt.  Before  men 
arrive  at  this  artificial  refinement,  if  one  tells 
his  neighbour  —  he  lies,  his  neighbour  tells 
him — he  lies;  if  one  gives  his  neighbour  a  blow, 
his  neighbour  gives  him  a  blow ;  but  in  a 
state  of  highly  polished  society,  an  afifront  is 
held  to  be  a  serious  injury.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  resented,  or  rather  a  duel  must  be 
fought  upon  it ;  as  men  have  agreed  to  banish 
from  society  one  who  puts  up  with  an  afifront 
without  fighting  a  duel.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  never 
unlawful  to  fight  in  self-defence.  He,  then, 
who  fights  a  duel,  does  not  fight  from  passion 
against  his  antagonist,  but  out  of  self-defence; 
to  avert  the  stigma  of  the  world,  and  to 
prevent  himself  from  being  driven  out  of 
society.  I  could  wish  there  was  not  that 
superfluity  of  refinement;  but  while  such 
notions  prevail,  no  doubt  a  man  may  lawfully 
fight  a  duel." 

"Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  justifica- 
tion is  applicable  onlv  to  the  person  who 
receives  an  afifront.  AU  mankind  must  con- 
demn the  aggressor.*'  * 

The  General  told  us,  that,  when  he  was  a 
very  young  man,  I  think  only  fifteen,  serving 
under  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  he  was  sitting 
in  a  company  at  table  with  a  prince  of 
Wirtemberff.  The  prince  took  up  a  glass  of 
wine,  and,  by  a  fiillip,  made  some  of  it  fly  in 
Oglethorpe's  face.  Here  was  a  nice  dilemma. 
To  have  chaUenged  him  instantly,  might  have 
fixed  a  quarrelsome  character  upon  the  young 
soldier :  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  it,  might 


'  The  frequent  dlsqulaitlons  on  thli  subject  bring  pain, 
fulljr  to  recollection  the  death  of  Mr.  Boiwell't  eldest 
•on,  Sir  Alexander,  who  was  killed  In  a  duel,  arising 
from  a  political  dispute,  on  the  36th  of  March,  1828,  by  Mr. 

Stuart,  of  Duneam.    See  dos/,  34th  Oct.  1775 Ckokbk. 

This  conversation  on  duelling  was  quoted  on  Mr.  Stuart's 
trial  by  his  counsel —  Lockhart. 

*  By  the  Turks,  in  1739.  —  Ckokbk. 

>  Of  which  Mr.  Burke  was  a  xealous  member.  -«  CaoKia. 

*  Mr.  Malone  and  Mr.  James  Boswell,  Junior,  both  consi- 
der Boswell's  statement  as  oltscure,  and  endeavour  severally 
to  explain  the  allusion  to  Sappho.  Malone  thinks  it  refers 
to  the  expression.  "  ommimu  d  portt  piacfbam,"  Ovid. 
Eplst.  Sapp.  ad  Phaonem,  I.  61.  Bosweil  Junior  ratbcr  con- 
jectures that  the  passage  was  1.  46. :  — 

"  81.  nisi  que  facie  poterit  te  digna  vidert, 
Nulla  ftitura  tua  est ;  dulla  fUtura  tua  est  :'* 

and  adiit,  **  The  lines  which  I  have  quoted  are  thus  expanded 
In  Pope's  Paraphrase ;"  which,  to  sav  the  truth,  1  suspect  was 
at  this  moment  more  in  Johnson  s  recollection  tnan  the 
original :  — 


haye  been  considered  as  cowardice.  Oglethorpe, 
therefore,  keeping  his  eye  u]M>n  the  prince, 
and  smiling  all  the  time,  as  if  he  took  what 
his  highness  had  done  in  iest,  said  **  Mon 
Prince^  — "  (I  forget  the  French  words  he 
used ;  the  purport  however  was)  ^^That*s  a  good 
joke ;  but  we  do  it  much  better  in  England  ;  ** 
and  threw  a  whole  glass  of  wine  in  the  prince*s 
face.  An  old  general,  who  sat  by,  said,  ^  n  a 
bien  fait,  man  prince,  voui  Tavez  commenee :  ** 
and  thus  all  ended  in  good  humour.** 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  *'  Pray,  General,  give  us 
an  account  of  the  siege  of  Belgrade."  *  Upon 
which  the  general,  pouring  a  little  wine  upon 
the  table,  described  every  thing  with  a  wet 
finger  :  "Here  we  were;  here  were  the  Turks,** 
&c.  &c.  Johnson  listened  with  the  closest  at- 
tention. 

A  question  was  started,  how  far  people  who 
disagree  in  a  capital  point  can  live  in  friend- 
ship together.  Johnson  said  they  might. 
Goldsmith  said  they  could  not,  as  they  had  not 
the  idem  velle  atquc  idem  noUe — the  same  likings 
and  the  same  aversions.  Johrsoh.  **Whv, 
Sir,  you  must  shun  the  subject  as  to  which  yim 
disagree.  For  instance,  I  can  live  rery  well 
with  Burke :  I  love  his  knowledge,  his  genius, 
his  difiPusion,  and  afliuence  of  conversation ; 
but  I  would  not  talk  to  him  of  the  Rockingham 
party.'* '  Goldsmith.  "  But,  Sir,  when  people 
live  together  who  have  something  as  to  which 
they  disagree,  and  which  they  want  to  shun, 
they  will  DC  in  the  situation  mentioned  in  the 
stoiy  of  Bluebeard :  *  Tou  may  look  into  all 
the  chambers  but  one.*  But  we  should  have 
the  greatest  inclination  to  look  into  that  cham- 
ber, to  talk  of  that  subject.**  Johhson  (with 
a  loud  voice).  **  Sir,  I  am  not  saying  that  jfou 
could  live  in  friendship  with  a  man  from  whom 
you  difier  as  to  some  point ;  I  am  only  saying 
that  /  could  do  it.  lou  put  me  in  mind  of 
Sappho  in  Ovid."* 

Goldsmith  told  us,  that  he  was  now  busy  in 
writing  a  Natural  History^;  and,  that  he 
might  have  full  leisure  for  it,  he  had  taken 
lodgings  at  a  farmer's  house,  near  to  the  six 
mile -stone,  on  the  Ed^ware-road,  and  had 
carried  down  his  books  m  two  returned  post- 


**  If  to  no  channi  thou  wilt  thy  heart  rtelfn 
But  such  as  merit,  such  as  equal  thine, 
Bt  none,  alas  !  br  none,  thou  <^st  tie  moved, 
Pnaon  alone  bj  Phaon  must  be  loved." 

I  cannot,  however,  tee  bow  either  of  these  quolalleiia,  nor 
indeed  any  thing  else  In  the  epistle  to  Phaon,  would  espUlo 
the  allusion.  Bosweiri  would  at  beet  liken  GoMamitb  t» 
Phaon,  not  to  Sappho }  and  would  be  a  compllRMmt.  oct  « 
rebuff.  Perhaps  tne  meaning  may  be,  "  You  are  as  unreasot». 
able  as  Sappho,  whom  nothing  could  please  while  cm 
was  wanting.'* 

" cui  placultse  laborera  ? 

Ille  md  cultus  unicus  audor  abtst.'*   L  15. 
'*  For  whom  tboukl  Sappho  oae  each  arta  m  cImm  f 


He's  gone  whoa  onlj  aha  dealred  to  plansc.** 


This  is  a  strained  ezplanatioQ:  but  U  la  Cb«  httt  I  c^ 
giTe.—  CKoaaa. 

>  Published.  In  1774,  in  eight  volumea.  Svo.  oader  the  tUl«> 
of  a  ••  History  of  the  Earth  and  of  A«lro«t«d  K«Kur«.-_ 
Ckokbr. 
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I  chaises.     He  said,  he  believed  the  fanner*8 

I  family  thought  him  an  odd  character,  similar 

to  that  in  which  the  Spectator  appeared  to  his 

'  landlady  and  her  children :  he  was  Hie  Oewde- 

man,    Mr. Mickle*,  the  translator  of  "The 

I  Lu^iad,"  and  I,  went  to  visit  him  at  this  place 

I  a  few  days  afterwards.    He  was  not  at  home ; 

I  but,  having  a  curiosity  to  see  his  apartment, 

▼e  went  in,  and  found  curious  scraps  of  de- 

j  scriptions  of  animals,  scrawled  upon  the  wall 

with  a  black-lead  pencil. 

The  subject   of  ghosts  being   introduced, 

Johnson  repeated  what  he  had  told  me  of  a 

friend  of  his  [Cave],  an  honest  man,  and  a  man 

I  of  sense,  having  asserted  to  him  that  he  had 

9een  an  apparition.     Goldsmith   told   us,   he 

I  was  assured   by  his   brother,    the    Reverend 

^  Mr.  Goldsmith,  that  he  also  had  seen  one.    Gre- 

'  n»>ral  Oglethorpe  told  us,  that  Prendergast,  an 

I  officer  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  army,  had 

I  mt^ntioned  to  many  of  his  friends,  that  he  should 

I  ^le  on  a  particular  day  ;  that  upon  that  day  a 

,  battle  took  place  with  the  French ;  that  after 

I  it  was  over,   and  Prendergast  was  still  alive, 

hk  brother  officers,  while  they  were   yet   in 

i  the  field,  jestingly  asked  him,  where  was  his 

I  prophecy  now?  Irendergast  gravely  answered, 

I  **  1 5hall  die,  notwithstanding  what  you  see." 

SfMn  afterwards,  there  came  a  shot  from  a 

French  battery,   to  which   the   orders  for  a 

;  cYs^tion  of  arms  had  not  yet  reached,   and 

he  was  killed  upon  the  spot.    Colonel  Cecil, 

who  took  possession   of  his  effects,  found  in 

hi<«  pocket-Dook  the  following  solemn  entry: — 

[Here  the  date.]     "  Dreamt  — or     * 

Sir  John  Friend  meets  me : "  (here  the  very 
(lay  on  which  he  was  killed  was  mentioned. ) 

Prendergast  had  been  connected  with  Sir 
John  Friend,  who  was  executed  for  high 
ti>*amn.  General  Oglethorpe  said,  he  was 
with  Colonel  Cecil,  when  Pope  came  and  in- 
qnircd  into  the  truth  of  this  story,  which 
made  a  great  noise  at  the  time,  and  was  then 
cf)nfirmed  by  the  colonel. 

On  Saturday.  April  11.,  he  appointed  me 
to  come  to  him  m  the  evening,  when  he 
ihould  be  at  leisure  to  give  me  some  assist- 
^(*e  for  the  defence  of  Hastie,  the  school- 
master of  Campbelltown,  for  whom  I  was  to 


'  Wnilim  Joliat  Miekle.  the  son  of  m  Scotch  clerg7man« 
*4i  t»>ni  at  LduiKholm,  DumfrieMhire, In  1734.  He  lived  the 
' '"  that  port*  IWrd  in  thoM  days ;  that  Is,  In  dIflSculties  and 

•trvM.  tUI  I77*>.  when,  being  apJMlnted  secretary  to  Com- 

'  «^u'e  JohoMm,  he  realised  by  prize  agencies  a  moderate 

v^fxncB.     He  retired  to  Forest  Hill,  near  Oxford,  where 

*     iii-d  la  ITHS.     His  translation  of  the  Luslad  Is  stiU  in 

>  Tt>  rrpiite:  and  his  ballad  of  **  Cumnor  Hall  "  suggested 

K«-iOvortb  **  to  Scott ;  but  his  other  works  are  almost  all 
i  r:>'fxm.  —  Cbokbb. 

-  H^rv  was  a  blank,  which  may  be  filled  up  thus :  —  "  was 
^  Jfy  mm  upparition  ;**  the  writer  being  probably  uncertain 
•'>»thcr  hw  waa  asleep  or  awake,  when  nis  mind  was  Im- 
r*^»«  4^  with  th«  aolemn  prcsentfment  with  which  the  fact 
«t«^«ards  happened  so  wonderfully  to  correspond.  —  Bos- 

I'ird  Hanlinge.  when  Secretary  at  War,  Informed  me, 
'^*t  U  appearv  that  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Prendergast,  of  the 
t*''Jty.«ecoixl  foot,  was  killed  at  Malplaqoet,  August  31. 
>'T>;  but  no  traee  can  be  found  of  any  Cottmrl  Cecil  in  the 
•rny  ai  that  period.    The  weli-koown  Jacobite,  CoI<Hiel 


i^pear  in  the  House  of  Lords.  When  I  came, 
I  found  him  unwilling  to  exert  himself.  I 
pressed  him  to  write  down  his  thoughts  upon 
the  subject.  He  said,  ^*  There's  no  occasion 
for  my  writing:  FU  talk  to  you."  He  was, 
however,  at  last  prevailed  on  to  dictate  to 
me,  while  I  wrote." 

"This,  Sir/*  said  he,  "you  are  to  turn  in 
your  mind,  and  make  the  best  use  of  it  you 
can  in  your  speech." 

Of  our  friend  Goldsmith  he  said,  "  Sir,  he 
is  so  much  afraid  of  being  unnoticed,  that 
he  oflen  talks  merely  lest  you  should  forget 
that  he  is  in  the  company."  BoswBiiL.  "  xes, 
he  stands  forward."  Johnson.  "True,  Sir; 
but  if  a  man  is  to  stand  forward,  he  should 
wish  to  do  it,  not  in  an  awkward  posture, 
not  in  rags,  not  so  as  that  he  shall  only  be 
exposed  to  ridicule."  Boswbll.  "For  my 
part,  I  like  very  well  to.  hear  honest  Gold- 
smith talk  away  carelessly."  Johnson.  "  Why, 
yes.  Sir;  but  he  should  not  like  to  hear 
himself" 

On  Tuesday,  April  14.,  the  decree  of  the 
court  of  sessions  in  the  Schoolmaster's  cause 
was  reversed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  after  a 
very  eloquent  speech  by  Lord  Mansfield, 
who  showed  himself  an  adept  in  school  dis- 
cipline, but  I  thought  was  too  rigorous 
towards  my  client.  On  the  evening  of  the 
next  day  I  supped  with  Dr.  Johnson,  at  the 
Crown  and  Ancnor  tavern,  in  the  Strand,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Langton  and  his  brother- 
in-law.  Lord  Binning.^  I  repeated  a  sentence 
of  Lord  Mansfield's  speech,  of  which,  by  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Longlands,  the  solicitor  on  the 
other  side,  who  obligingly  allowed  me  to 
compare  his  note  wiui  my  own,  I  have  a 
full  copy :  —  "  My  Lords,  severity  is  not  the 
way  to  govern  eilner  boys  or  men."  "  Nay," 
said  Johnson,  "  it  is  the  way  to  govern  them. 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  the  way  to  mend 
them." 

I  talked  of  the  recent^  expulsion  of  six 
students  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  who 
were  methodists,  and  would  not  desist  from 
publicly  prayinff  and  exhorting.  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  that  expmsion  was  extremely  just  and 
proper.    What  have  they  to  do  at  an  uni- 


Willlam  Cecil,  who  was  sent  to  the  Tower  in  1744,  could 
hardly  hare  been,  in  1709,  of  the  age.  rank,  and  station  which 
Ogletnorpe's  anecdote  seems  to  imply.  !•  it  not  very  strange. 
If  this  story  made  so  great  a  noise,  we  should  read  of  it  no 
where  else?  and,  as  so  much  curiosity  was  excited,  thai  the 
paper  should  not  have  been  preserved,  or.  at  least,  so  gene- 
rally shown  as  to  be  mentioned  by  some  other  witness  ?  — 
CaoKKa. 

'  This,  and  some  similar  law  arguments,  which  would 
very  much  interrupt  the  narrative,  will  be  found  collected  in 
the  Appendix. —  CaoKRa. 

*  Charles,  Lord  Binning,  afterwards  eighth  Earl  of  Had- 
dington, was  the  son  of  Mary  Holt,  who,  or  a  first  marriage 
with  Mr.  Lloyd,  was  the  mother  of  Lady  Rothes.  Mr.  Lang  • 
ton's  wife.    Lord  Haddington  died  in  1828.  —  CROKBa. 

A  Not  very  recent,  if  he  alluded  to  six  members  of  St. 
Edmund  Hall,  who  were  expelled.  May  1768.  See  Gent. 
Mag.,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  22A.  But  probably  Boswell,  writing,  or 
at  least  publishing,  at  an  Interval  of  twenty  years,  thouglit 
that  1768  was,  in  1772,  recenL  —  CnoK^u. 


yenity,  who  are  not  willizig  to  be  taught, 
but  wiU  presume  to  teach  ?  Where  is  religion 
to  be  leamt  but  at  an  univerutj  ?  Sir,  uiej 
were  examined,  and  found  to  be  mightj 
ignorant  fellows.**  Boswbll.  **But,  was  it 
not  hard,  Sir,  to  ex{)el  them;  for  I  am  told 
they  were  good  beings?**  Johrsoh.  "I 
belieye  they  might  be  Kood  beings ;  but  thejr 
were  not  fit  to  be  in  Uke  University  of  Ox- 
ford. A  cow  is  a  yery  good  animal  in  the 
field;  but  we  turn  her  out  of  a  garden.** 
Lord  Elibank  used  to  repeat  this  as  an  il- 
lustration uncommonly  happy. 

Desirous  of  calling  Johnson  forth  to  talk, 
and  exercise  his  wit,  though  I  should  myself 
be  the  object  of  it,  I  resolutely  ventur^  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  convivial  indulgence 
in  wine,  though  he  was  not  to-night  in  the 
most  genial  humour.  After  urging  the  com- 
mon plausible  topics,  I  at  last  had  recourse 
to  the  maxim,  in  vino  Veritas^  a  man  who  is 
well  warmed  with  wine  will  speak  truth. 
JoH2fSOif.  **Why,  Sir,  that  may  be  an  ar- 
gument for  drinking  if  you  suppose  men  in 
feneral  to  be  liars.  But,  Sir,  I  would  not 
eep  company  with  a  fellow  who  lies  as  long 
as  ne  is  sober,  and  whom  you  must  make 
drunk  before  you  can  get  a  word  of  truth 
out  of  him.**  > 

Mr.  Langton  told  us  he  was  about  to  esta- 
blish a  school  upon  his  estate;  but  it  had 
been  suggested  to  him,  that  it  might  have  a 
tendency  to  make  the  people  less  industrious. 
Johnson.  **  No,  Sir ;  while  learning  to  read 
and  write  is  a  distinction,  the  few  who  have 
that  distinction  may  be  the  less  inclined  to 
work;  but  when  every  body  learns  to  read  and 
write,  it  is  no  longer  a  distinction.  A  man 
who  has  a  laced  waistcoat  is  too  fine  a  man  to 
work ;  but  if  every  body  had  laced  waistcoats, 
we  should  have  people  working  in  laced  waist- 
coasts.  There  are  no  people  whatever  more 
industrious,  none  who  work  more,  than  our 
manufacturers;  yet  they  have  all  leamt  to  read 
and  write.  Sir,  you  must  not  neglect  doing  a 
thing  immediately  ^ood,  from  fear  of  remote 
evil ;  from  fear  ot  its  being  abused.  A  man 
who  has  candles  may  sit  up  too  late,  which  he 
would  not  do  if  he  had  not  candles ;  but  no- 
body will  deny  that  the  art  of  making  candles, 
by  which  light  is  continued  to  us  beyond  the 
time  that  the  sun  gives  us  light,  is  a  valuable 
art,  and  ought  to  be  preserved.**  Boswbll. 
"  But,  Sir,  would  it  not  be  better  to  follow 
nature,  and  go  to  bed  and  rise  just  as  nature 
nves  us  light  or  withholds  it  ?  **  Johnson.  **No, 
Sir:    for  then  we  should  have  no  kind  of 


1  Mra.  Pioiil.  In  her  ••  AncodotM,'*  p.  Ml.,  haa  giveo  an 
erroneouf  account  of  thli  IocUmic,  at  or  many  other*.  She 
pretendf  to  relate  It  from  reeollectlon.  aa  If  abe  hert^f  had 
be<ti  preeeot :  when  the  fact  la,  that  It  wu  coamanlcated  to 
her  bf  roe.  She  haf  repretented  It  aa  a  peraooallty,  aad  the 
true  point  ha*  eacaped  ner. «-  Boswiu..  He  miarepreaenta 
the  uAf  more  than  ahe  the  ancodote;  It  la  either  way 
but  a  trifle,  ami  only  worth  notice  aa  marking  9oaweU^ 
Jealouaj  of  BIra.  Plosara  booli.—  CaoKin. 


equality  in  the  partition  of  our  tame  between 
sleeping  and  waking.  It  would  be  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  seasons  and  in  difierent 
places.  In  some  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland  how  little  light  is  there  in  the  depth 
of  winter  I  ** 

We  talked  of  Tacitus,  and  I  hazarded  an 
opinion  that,  with  all  his  merit  for  penetration, 
shrewdness  of  judgment,  and  terseness  of  ex- 
pression, he  was  too  compact,  too  much  broken 
mto  hints,  as  it  were,  and,  therefore,  too  diffi- 
cult to  be  understood.  To  my  great  satisfac- 
tion. Dr.  Johnson  sanctioned  this  opinion. 
*' Tacitus,  Sir,  seems  to  me  rather  to  have 
made  notes  for  an  historical  work,  than  to  have 
written  a  history.**  ■ 

At  this  time,  it  appears,  from  his  ^'  Prayers 
and  Meditations,**  that  he  had  been  more  than 
commonly  dili^nt  in  religious  duties,  parti- 
cularly in  readme  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  was 
Passion  Week,  uiat  solemn  season  which  the 
Christian  world  has  appropriated  to  the  oomme-  | 
moration  of  the  mysteries  of  our  redemption, 
and  during  which,  whatever  embers  of  rdi^on 
are  in  our  breasts,  will  be  kindled  into  pious 
warmth. 

I  paid  him  short  visits  both  on  Friday  and 
Saturday;  and,  seeing  his  larse  foUo  Greek 
Testament  before  him,  beheld  him  with   a 
Reverential  awe,  and  would  not  intrude  upon 
his  time.  While  he  was  thua  employed  to  such 
^ood  purpose,  and  while  hia  friends  in  their 
intercourse  with  him  constantly  found  a  vigor- 
ous intellect  and  a  lively  imagination,   it   is 
melancholy  to  read  in  his  private  register,  *^My 
mind  is  unsettled  and  my  memory  confuted.  I 
have  of  late  turned  my  thoughts  wiUi  a  very 
useless  earnestness  upon  paat  incidents.     I 
have  yet  got  no  command  over  my  thoughts : 
an  unpleasing  incident  is   almost   certain  to 
hinder  my  rest.**   [p.  111.]     What  {Jiilooophic 
heroism  was  it  in  him  to   appear  with  such 
manly  fortitude  to  the  world,  while   he  was 
inwardly  so  distressed  I  We  may  surely  believe 
that  the  mysterious  principle  of  being  ^  made 
perfect  through  suflering,  *  was  to  be  stronglj 
exemplified  in  him. 

On  Sunday,  April  19.,  being  Easter-day, 
General  Paoli  ana  I  paid  him  a  visit  befurv 
dinner.  We  talked  of  the  notion  that  blind 
persons  can  distinffuish  colours  by  the  touch. 
Johnson  said,  that  Professor  Saunderaon '  men- 
tions hia  having  attempted  to  do  it,  but  that 
he  found  he  was  aiminp;  at  an  impossibility ; 
that,  to  be  sure,  a  difference  in  the  surfact 
makes  the  difference  of  colours ;  bat  that  dif- 
ference is  so  fine,  that  it  is  not  sensible  to  the 


*  It  it  remarkable  that  Lord  Mooboddo,  vboaa,  ea  acemnit 
of  hia  reaembllng  Dr.  JohoaoD  In  aon*  particttian.  FooC» 
called  an  Rlievtr  edition  of  htm.  haa,  bjr  oalncMteore,  m*^ 
the  Terr  aame  remark —  OrMm  mmd  Pngrm  of  L^mguMr, 
vol.  111.  Sd  edit.  p.  119.  ^  BoawBLt..       5m  mm(,  Aug.  sI. 

*  Nidiolaa  Saunderaoo,  Profeaaor  of  Malhtmatha  In  th» 
Unlveralty  of  Carabridte,  died  April  IS.  Ijm.  lie  h^  !«« 
hia  tight  oy  the  smaU-poz  when  two  yenra  old.  ->  Wmiovr 
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touch.  The  Greneral  mentioned  jugglers  and 
fraudulent  gamesters,  who  could  know  cards 
b/  the  touch.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  *'  The  cards 
used  bj  such  persons  must  be  less  polished  than 
ours  oommonlj  are.** 

We  talked  of  sounds.  The  General  said, 
there  was  no  beauty  in  a  simple  sound,  but 
onlj  in  an  harmonious  composition  of  sounds. 
I  I  presumed  to  differ  from  this  opinion,  and 
'  mentioned  the  soft  and  sweet  sound  of  a  fine 
j  woiiun*s  voice.  Johxson.  ^^No,  Sir,  if  a 
I  serpent  or  a  toad  uttered  it^  you  would  think 
it  ugly.**  BoswEJLL.  ^*So  yon  would  think. 
Sir,  were  a  beautiful  tune  to  be  uttered  b^  one 
of  those  animals.**  Johnson.  **No,  Sir,  it 
would  be  admired.  We  have  seen  fine  fiddlers 
whom  we  liked  as  little  as  toads  **  (laughing). 
Talking  on  the  subject  of  taste  in  the  arts, 
he  Mid,  that  difference  of  taste  was,  in  truth, 
diiference  of  skill.  Boswbix.  **  But,  Sir,  is 
there  not  a  quality  called  taste»  which  consists 
merely  in  perception  or  in  liking  ?  for  instance, 
we  find  people  differ  much  as  to  what  is  the 
h«9t  style  of  English  composition.  Some  think 
Swift's  the  best;  others  prefer  a  fuller  and 
jH^nder  waj  of  writing.**  Johnson.  ^  Sir, 
Tou  must  first  define  wnat  you  mean  by  style, 
before  you  can  judge  who  has  a  good  taste  in 
style,  and  who  has  a  bad.  The  two  classes  of 
p<.T»ons  whom  you  have  mentioned,  don't 
differ  as  to  good  and  bad.  They  both  agree 
that  Swifl  has  a  good  neat  style ;  but  one  loves 
i  neat  style,  another  loves  a  style  of  more 
splendour.  In  like  manner,  one  loves  a  plain 
riKit,  another  loves  a  laced  coat ;  but  neither 
will  deny  that  each  is  good  in  its  kind.'*  * 

WhQe  I  remained  in  London  this  spring,  I 
was  with  him  at  several  other  times,  both  by 
himself  and  in  company.  I  dined  with  him 
(me  day  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  in 
the  Stnnd,  with  Lord  Elibank,  Mr.  Langton, 
ind  Dr.Yansittart,  of  Oxford.*  WiUiout 
^ifying  each  particular  day,  I  have  preserved 
tJie  following  memorable  things. 

I  regretted  the  reflection,  in  his  preface  to 
Shiks|^are,  aeainst  Garrick,  to  whom  we 
'unot  but  apply  the  following  passage  :  —  ^  I 


'  TTw  fotlowtoc  nediUtloDS,  made  about  this  period,  art 
**^  btferMttnc  ikctche*  of  hii  feeiingt :  — 

**  AprU  K.  I  wai  wMne  way  hindered  from  eontliraing  thit 
'  ^unpUiioo  to  the  oiuml  manner,  and  therefore  try,  at  the 
•Minn  of  a  week,  to  rerlew  the  last  [Eaiter]  Sunday. 

I  vcat  to  church  early,  harlng  first.  I  think,  used  my 
r^cr.  WbMi  I  was  there,  I  had  very  little  perturbation  of 
^"^  Dorfncthe  usual  time  of  meditation,  f  considered  the 
UiuUbb  doOM  under  the  three  principles  of  soberness, 
r'(*iieo«aaesa,  and  godliness ;  and  purposed  to  forward  god- 
'  ^'^  by  the  ammmal  penuai  vf  tkt  Bible ;  righteousness  by 
*  ''U'Y  mmi.tkimti  Jor  ekarity^  and  soberness  fy  earip  kourt. 
'  'J'einMnded.  aa  usual,  with  preface  of  permission,  and,  I 
tkiQS.  Bsndoocd  Bathurst.  I  came  home,  and  found  Paoli 
<"4a«iivcsi  waiting  for  me.  What  deroUons  I  used  after 
•yretara  hopie,  I  do  not  distinctly  remember.  1  went  to 
v^*f*rt  Id  the  ercsilng ;  and,  1  think,  entered  late. 

"  On  Good  Friday,  I  paid  Peyton,  without  requiring  work. 

*  It  h  a  cooifort  to  me,  that,  at  last.  In  my  sixty-third  year, 
'  **»**  wttwAnM  to  know,  e? en  thus  hastily,  confusedly,  and 
'V'rfectly,  what  my  Bible  contains, 

'  lUvHig  miieed  church  fa  the  moralng  (April  96.).  I  went 
7  «  fveoing,  and  afterwards  sat  with  Southwell.**  Pr.  and 
V/tf.  pp.  1 1ft.  1 17,  Its.  —  CaoKU. 


collated  such  copies  as  I  could  procure,  and 
wished  for  more,  but  have  not  found  the  col- 
lectors of  these  rarities  very  communicative.** 
I  told  him,  that  Garrick  had  complained  to 
me  of  it,  and  had  vindicated  himself  by  assur- 
ing me,  that  Johnson  was  made  welcome  to  the 
fuU  use  of  his  collection,  and  that  he  left  the 
kev  of  it  with  a  servant,  with  orders  to  have 
a  nre  and  every  convenience  for  him.  I  found 
Johnson's  notion  was,  that  Garrick  wanted  to 
be  courted  for  them,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
Garrick  should  have  courted  him,  and  sent 
him  the  plays  of  his  own  accord.  But,  indeed, 
considering  the  slovenly  and  careless  manner 
in  which  books  were  treated  by  Johnson,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  scarce  and  valuable 
editions  should  nave  been  lent  to  him.* 

A  gentleman  *  having,  to  some  of  the  usual 
arguments  for  drinking,  added  this  :  —  ^*  You 
know,  Sir,  drinking  drives  away  care,  and 
makes  us  forget  whatever  is  disagreeable. 
Would  not  you  allow  a  man  to  drink  for  that 
reason?**  Johnson.  *'Yes,  Sir,  if  he  sat 
next  you,"* 

I  expressed  a  liking  for  Mr.  Francis  Os- 
borne's^ works,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  that  writer.  He  answered,  ^A  conceited 
fellow.  Were  a  man  to  write  so  now,  the  boys 
would  throw  stones  at  him."  He,  however, 
did  not  alter  my  opinion  of  a  favourite  author, 
to  whom  I  was  nrst  directed  by  his  being 
quoted  in  **  The  Spectator,"  •  and  in  whom  I 
have  found  much  shrewd  and  lively  sense, 
expressed,  indeed,  in  a  style  somewhat  quaint ; 
which,  however,  I  do  not  dislike.  His  book 
has  an  air  of  originality.  We  figure  to  our- 
selves an  ancient  gentleman  talking  to  us. 

When  one  of  his  friends  endeavoured  to 
maintain  that  a  country  gentleman  micrht 
contrive  to  pass  his  life  very  agreeably,  "  Sir," 
said  he,  ^  you  cannot  give  me  an  instance  of 
any  man  wno  is  permitted  to  lay  out  his  own 
time,  contriving  not  to  have  tedious  hours." 
This  observation,  however,  is  e<^ually  appli- 
cable to  gentlemen  who  live  in  cities  '^,  and  are 
of  no  profession. 

He  said,  *^  There  is  no  permanent  national 


*  Robert  Vanslttart,  LL.D.     See  p.  1 17.  n.  4.  —  Crokih. 

'  Cooke  In  his  Life  qf  Poole  records  an  instance  of  John- 
son's treating  Garricli's  library  rery  roughly  —  opening  the 
books  so  wide  as  to  crack  the  backs,  and  throwing  tnem  on  the 
floor,  to  poor  Garrick's  rery  natural  displeasure.  No  portion 
of  Johnson's  character  is  so  painful  to  a  general  admirer 
as  his  treatment  of  Garrick Crokie. 

<  I  beliere  Boswell  himself.  —  Ceorer. 

*  Of  the  family  of  the  Osbomes  of  Chicksinds,  In  Bedford- 
shire.  The  work  by  which  he  is  now  best  known  is  his 
"  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth  and 
King  James,"  written  In  a  very  acrimonious  spirit.  He  had 
attached  himself  to  the  Pembroke  family  ;  and.  like  Earl 
Philip,  whom  Waipole  designates  bv  the  too  gentle  appella- 
tion  of  memorabU  shnpteUm^  Joined  the  Parliamentarians. 
He  died  in  1659.  —  Ceokir. 

*  No.  liM.  Osborne  advises  his  son  to  appear.  In  his 
habit,  rather  above  than  below  his  fortune ;  and  tells  him 
that  be  will  find  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes  always  procures 
some  additional  respect Wrioht. 

'  Not  quite :  men  who  live  In  cities  hare  theatres,  clubs, 
and  all  the  Tariety  of  public  and  private  society  within  easier 
reach.  —  Crokbe. 
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character :  it  varies  according  to  circumstances. 
Alexander  the  Great  swept  India  * ;  now  the 
Turks  sweep  Greece." 

A  learned  gentleman  [Dr.  Vansittart'],  who, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  wished  to 
inform  us  of  this  simple  fact,  that  the  counsel 
upon  the  circuit  of  Shrewsbury  were  much 
bitten  by  fleas,  took,  I  suppose,  seven  or  eight 
minutes  in  relating  it  circumstantially.  He  in  a 
plenitude  of  phrase  told  us,  that  large  bales  of 
woollen  cloth  were  lodged  in  the  town-hall;  that 
by  reason  of  this,  fleas  nestled  there  in  prodi- 
gious numbers;  that  the  lodgings  of  the  counsel 
were  near  the  town-hall ;  and  that  those  little 
animals  moved  from  place  to  place  with  won- 
derful agility.  Johnson  sat  in  great  impatience 
till  the  gentleman  had  finished  his  tedious  nar- 
rative, and  then  burst  out  (playfully  however), 
^*  It  is  a  pity,  Sir,  that  you  have  not  seen  a  lion ; 
for  a  flea  has  taken  you  such  a  time,  that  a  lion 
must  have  served  you  a  twelvemonth.*' ' 

He  would  not  allow  Scotland  to  derive  any 
credit  from  Lord  Mansfield ;  for  he  was  edu- 
cated in  England.  *^  Much,"  said  he,  ^^  may  be 
made  of  a  Scotchman,  if  he  be  caught  young." 

Talking  of  a  modem  historian  and  a  modem 
moralist,  he  sidd,  **  There  is  more  thought  in 
the  moralist  than  in  the  historian.  There  is 
but  a  shallow  stream  of  thought  in  history*** 
BoswBLL.  ^*  But,  surely,  Sir,  an  historian  nas 
reflection  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why,  yes.  Sir ;  and 
so  has  a  cat  when  she  catches  a  mouse  for  her 
kitten :  but  she  cannot  write  like  {^Beattie']  \ 
neither  can  {^Robertson].** " 

He  said,  *^  I  am  very  unwilling  to  read  the 
manuscripts  of  authors,  and  give  them  my 
opinion.  If  the  authors  who  apply  to  me  have 
money,  I  bid  them  boldly  ]^rmt  without  a 
name ;  if  they  have  written  m  order  to  get 
money,  then  to  go  to  the  booksellers  and  mSne 
the  best  bargain  they  can."  Boswbll.  **  But, 
Sir,  if  a  bookseller  should  bring  you  a  manu- 
script to  look  at  ? "  Johnson.  ^*  Why,  Sir, 
I  would  desire  the  bookseller  to  take  it  away." 

I  mentioned  a  friend  of  mine^  who  had 
resided  long^in  Spain,  and  was  unwilling  to 
return  to  Britain.  Johnson.  "Sir,  he  is 
attached  to  some  woman."  Boswbll.  **  I 
rather  believe,  Sir,  it  is  the  fine  climate  which 
keeps  him  there."  Johnson.  **  Nay,  Sir,  how 
can  you  talk  so?  What  is  climate  to  happiness? 
Place  roe  in  the  heart  of  Asia;  should  I  not  be 
exiled  ?  What  proportion  does  climate  bear 
to  the  complex  system  of  human  life?  You 
may  advise  me  to  go  to  live  at  Bologna  to  eat 


I  Tbli  scemt  somewhat  obscure,  but  the  metnlnc,  1  sup- 
pose,  Is,  that  Greece,  which  formerly  sent  forth  the  con- 
querors of  Asia,  had  sunk  to  be  the  province  of  an  Asiatic 
empire.  — Crokrr. 

*  Mrs.  Piozii,  to  whom  T  told  this  anecdote;  has  related  It 
as  If  the  gentleman  bad  given  ■*  the  natural  kistoiy  of  the 
mousf."  AntcdotcM^  p.  191.  —  Boswkll.  The  •*  learned 
gentleman  "  was  certafaly  Dr.  Vanslttart.  as  Is  proved  by  two 

?aitafres  in  the  corre«pondcnce  between  Mrs,  Thrale  r.nd 
>r.  Johuion,  Juir  and  August,  1773.    She  writes  to  the  Dr. 
In  ^ko(Iand,  "  /  havt  teen  Ike  man  that  taw  the  maute,**  &c. 


sausages.    The  sausages  there  are  the  best  in 
the  world ;  they  lose  much  by  being  carried."* 

On  Saturday,  May  9.,  Mr.  Dempster  and  I 
had  agreed  to  dine  by  ourselves  at  the  British 
Cofiee-house.  Johnson,  on  whom  I  happened 
to  call  in  the  morning,  said  he  would  join  us ; 
which  he  did,  and  we  spent  a  very  agreeable 
day,  though  I  recollect  but  little  of  what 
passed. 

He  said,  "^  Walpole  was  a  minister  given  by 
the  King  to  the  people :  Pitt  was  a  minister 
given  bv  the  people  to  the  King,  —  as  an 
adjunct.* 

**  The  misfortune  of  Goldsmith  in  conversa- 
tion is  this  :  he  goes  on  without  knowing  bow 
he  is  to  get  off.  His  genius  is  great,  but  his 
knowledge  is  small.  As  they  say  of  a  gene- 
rous man,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  rich,  we  maj 
say  of  Groldsmith,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  know- 
ing. He  would  not  keep  his  knowledge  to 
himself." 

Before  leaving  London  this  year,  I  consulted 
him  upon  a  question  purely  of  Scotch  law.  It 
was  held  of  old,  and  continued  for  a  long 
period  to  be  an  established  principle  in  that 
law,  that  whoever  intermeddled  with  the 
effects  of  a  person  deceased,  without  the  in- 
terposition of  legal  authority  to  guard  against 
emoezzlement,  should  be  subjected  to  pay  sU 
the  debts  of  the  deceased^  as  having  been 
guilty  of  what  was  technically  called  vicious 
intromission.  The  court  of  session  had  gra- 
dually relaxed  the  strictness  of  this  pnncii|le, 
where  the  interference  proved  had  been  in- 
considerable. In  a  case'  which  came  before 
that  court  the  preceding  winter,  I  had  laboured 
to  persuade  the  judge  to  return  to  the 
ancient  law.  It  was  my  own  sincere  opinion, 
that  they  ought  to  adhere  to  it ;  but  I  had 
exhausted  all  my  powers  of  reasoning  in  vain. 
Johnson  thought  as  I  did;  and,  in  order  to 
assist  me  in  my  application  to  the  Court  for  a 
revision  and  alteration  of  the  judgment,  be 
dictated  to  me  the  following  Argument.  [i^<^ 
Appendix.] 

With  such  comprehension  of  mind,  ami 
such  cleamesa  of  penetration,  did  he  thus  tivat 
a  subject  altogether  new  to  him,  without  my 
other  preparation  than  my  having  stated  to 
him  the  arguments  which  had  been  used  on 
each  side  of  the  question.  His  inU'Uectuai 
powers  appeared  with  peculinr  lustre,  when 
tried  against  those  of  a  writer  of  such  fame  .y 
Lord  Kames,  and  that,  too,  in  bis  Lord»bip'? 
own  department. 


Johnson  repliei,  "  Poor  V  ■  ■  -^  ttc. ;  be  It  a  good  n>n. 
and,  when  hit  mind  la  compoted,  a  man  of  partt."  T^l• 
proTet  the  idenUtj  of  the  penon,  and  alao  that  Johnton  hln>- 
telf  tanctiooed  Mrt.  Ploiii*t  vrrtfon  of  the  ttoiy  —  >««*w 
yenvmjiea.  —  CaoKRR. 

*  The  bbtorian  and  the  moralttt,  whoae  namet  Mr.  Ilm«*<> 
had  left  In  (dank,  are  Doctort  Ro^erttam  and  tUaan  - 
CaoKsa. 

*  Prnbahlj  Mr.  Botwell't  brother  David.    See  poti.  Afv 
29.  I7W CaoKiK. 

A  Wilton  agalnrt  Smith  and  Amonr.  —  OotwaL. 
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This  masterly  argument,  after  being  pre- 
faced and  concluded  with  some  sentences  of 
my  own,  and  garnished  with  the  usual  formu- 
lines,  was  actually  printed  and  laid  before  the 
lords  of  session,  but  without  success.  My 
respected  friend  Lord  Hailes,  however,  one  of 
that  honourable  body,  had  critical  sagacity 
enough  to  discover  a  more  than  ordinary  hand 
in  the  petUion.  I  told  him  Dr.  Johnson  had 
favoured  me  with  his  pen.  His  lordship,  with 
wonderful  acumen,  pomted  out  exactly  where 
hx9  composition  began,  and  where  it  ended. 
But,  that  I  may  do  impartial  justice,  and  con- 
form to  the  great  rule  of  courts,  Suum  cuique 
triindtoy  I  must  add,  that  their  lordships  in 
general,  though  they  were  pleased  to  call  this 
"*  a  well-drawn  paper;"  preferred  the  former 
very  inferior  petition,  which  I  had  written ; 
thus  confirming  the  truth  of  an  observation 
made  to  me  by  one  of  their  number,  in  a 
merry  mood  :  —  "  My  dear  Sir,  give  yourself 
no  trouble  in  the  composition  of  the  papers 
Tou  present  to  us ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  casting 
pearls  before  swine."  * 

I  renewed  my  solicitations  that  Dr.  Johnson 
would  this  vear  accomplish  his  long-intended 
visit  to  Scotland. 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

•*  Auguit  13.  1772. 

'^DsAa  Si  a, —  The  regret  has  not  been  little 
vith  which  I  have  missed  a  journey  so  pr^nant 
with  plessing  expectations,  as  that  in  which  I  could 
promise  myself  not  only  the  gratification  of  curio- 
•ity,  both  rational  and  &nciful,  but  the  delight  of 
wcing  those  whom  I  love  and  esteem.  But  such 
Has  been  the  course  of  things,  that  I  could  not 
tome ;  and  such  has  been,  I  am  afraid,  the  state  of 
my  body,  that  it  would  not  well  have  seconded  my 
inclination.  My  body,  I  think,  grows  better,  and 
I  nrfer  my  hopes  to  another  year ;  for  I  am  very 
uncere  in  my  design  to  pay  the  visit,  and  take  the 
ramble.  In  the  mean  time,  do  not  omit  any  oppor- 
tooity  of  keeping  up  a  favourable  opinion  of  me  in 
the  mindf  of  any  of  my  friends.  Beattie's  book  * 
is,  t  believe,  every  day  more  liked ;  at  least,  I  like 
it  more,  as  I  look  more  upon  it. 

'^  I  am  glad  if  you  got  credit  by  your  cause ;  and 
•m  yet  of  opinion  that  our  cause  was  good,  and 
tlMt  the  determination  ought  to  have  been  in  your 
&Toar.  Poor  Haatie  [the  Schoolmaster],  I  think, 
M  hat  his  deserts. 

**  You  promised  to  get  me  a  little  Pindar :  you 
nay  add  to  it  a  little  Anacreon. 

"  Tbc  leisure  which  I  cannot  eujoy,  it  will  be  a 
pleafture  to  bear  that  you  employ  upon  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  feudal  cstablLshment.  The  whole  system 
of  sneiefit  tenures  b  gradually  passing  away  ;  and 


This 


of  the  scriptural  phrase  was  not  very 

t  the  meaming  was  oorreet :  the  faett  and  the 

^  only  oogtit  CO  be  coDiidered  by  the  judge  —  the  Yerbal 
'intmiam  of  atvie  should  be  of  no  weight.  It  is  pro. 
_  ^ilW  ikat  the  ioace  who  used  it  was  bantering  Bosweii  on 
*"*»  flwduif  in  which  there  was,  perhaps,  more  ornament 
t'ua  mbscaDcc.  —  Caoass. 
*  '*  Eiaav  oo  Troth."  of  which  a  third  edition  was  pub- 

,   lHWd'ml771 Caoan. 

^  '  While  memory  lasts  and  life  Inspires  mj  frame."— 


I  wish  to  have  the  knowledge  of  it  preserved  ade- 
quate and  complete ;  for  such  an  institution  makes 
a  very  important  part  of  the  history  of  mankind. 
Do  not  forget  a  design  so  worthy  qf  a  scholar  who 
studies  the  law  of  his  country,  and  of  a  gentleman 
who  may  naturally  be  curious  to  know  the  con- 
dition of  his  own  ancestors.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours 
with  great  affection,  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

**  Edinburgh,  Dec.  35. 1771 
**  Mr  DEAR  Sir, — T  was  much  disappointed  that 
you  did  not  come  to  Scotland  last  autumn.  How- 
ever,  I  must  own  that  your  letter  prevents  roe  from 
complaining ;  not  only  because  I  am  sensible  that 
the  state  of  your  health  was  but  too  good  an 
excuse,  but  because  you  write  in  a  strain  which 
shows  that  you  have  agreeable  views  of  the  scheme 
which  we  have  so  long  proposed. 

**  I  conununicated  to  Beattie  what  you  said  of 
his  book  in  your  last  letter  to  me.  He  writes  to 
me  thus :  —  *  You  judge  very  rightly  in  supposing 
that  Dr.  Johnson's  favourable  opinion  of  my  book 
must  give  me  great  delight.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say  how  much  I  am  gratified  by  it ;  for 
there  is  not  a  man  upon  earth  whose  good  opinion 
I  would  be  more  ambitious  to  cultivate.  His 
talents  and  his  virtues  I  reverence  more  than  any 
words  can  express.  The  extraordinary  civilities 
(the  paternal  attentions  I  should  rather  say),  and 
the  many  instructions  I  have  had  the  honour  to  re- 
ceive from  him,  will  to  me  be  a  perpetual  source  of 
pleasure  in  the  recollection,  — 

*  Dwn  mtmor  ipse  met,  dum  tpiritus  hot  rtg^  artnt,** 

*^  *  I  had  still  some  thoughts,  while  the  summer 
lasted,  of  being  obliged  to  go  to  London  on  some 
little  business ;  otherwise  I  should  certainly  have 
troubled  him  with  a  letter  several  months  ago,  and 
given  some  vent  to  my  gratitude  and  admiration. 
This  I  intend  to  do  as  soon  as  I  am  left  a  little  at 
leisure.  Meantime,  if  you  have  occasion  to  write 
to  him,  I  beg  you  will  offer  him  my  most  respectful 
compliments,  and  assure  him  of  the  sincerity  of  my 
attachment  and  the  warmth  of  my  gratitude.' 

^I  am,&c.,  James  Boswell." 

[JOHNSON  TO  MR&  THRALE.* 

(^Extreicts,) 

«  Lichfield,  Oct  19. 1772.  —  I  set  out  on  Thurs- 
day night,  at  nine,  and  arrived  at  Lichfield  on 
Friday  night,  at  eleven,  no  otherwise  incommoded 
than  with  want  of  sleep,  which,  however,  I  en- 
joyed very  comfortably  the  first  night.  I  think  a 
stage  coach  is  not  the  worst  bed. 

**  Ashbourne,  Nov.  4.  1772  — Since  I  came  to 
Ashbourne  I  have  been  out  of  order.  I  was  well 
at  Lichfield.  You  know  sickness  will  drive  me  to 
you ;  so,  perhaps,  you  very  heartily  wish  me  better : 


JEu.  iv.  896.  Yet  it  seems  that  Boswell  bad  allowed  John- 
son's kind  letter  of  the  ISth  August  to  remain  above  /<mr 
months  unanswered — Caoasa. 

*  It  appears  from  the  extracts  ofhis  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrate, 
which  1  have  given  in  the  text,  that  in  the  autumn  of  this 
vear  Johnson  again  visited  LichAeld  and  Ashbourne,  where 
he  was  somewhat  indisposed  i  and  on  his  return  to  town  had 
a  flt  of  the  gout,  arcompanied  bj  a  cough,  which  gave  him 
more  trouble —  Caoasa. 
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but  you  know  likewise  that  health  will  not  hold  me 
away. 

**  Ashbourne,  Nov.  27.  1772.  —  If  you  are  so 
kind  as  to  write  to  me  on  Saturday,  the  day  on 
which  you  will  receive  this,  I  shall  have  it  before 
I  leave  Adiboume.  I  am  to  go  to  Lichfield  on 
Wednesday,  and  purpose  to  find  my  way  to  London 
through  Birmingham  and  Oxford.  I  was  yester- 
day at  Chatsworth.  It  is  a  very  fine  house.  I 
wish  you  had  been  with  me  to  see  it ;  for  then,  as 
we  are  apt  to  want  matter  of  talk,  we  should  have 
gained  something  new  to  talk  on.  They  compli- 
mented me  with  playing  the  fountain,  and  opening 
the  cascade*  But  I  am  of  my  friend's  opinion, 
that,  when  one  has  seen  the  ocean,  cascades  are  but 
little  things.**] 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 
1773. 

George  Shevens.  —  Goldamiih  and  Evant.  -—  Dtd- 
fympWM  HitAory.  —  Action  in  Speaking,  —  CAes- 
terfield  and  'I)frawleg.  —  TUke  Spectator.  —  Sir 
Andrew  Freeport,  —  Bumefs  Own  Times.  — 
Good  Friday.  —  Eatter  Day.  —  A  Dinner  at 
Johmont.  —  Waget  to  Women  Servants.  —  Keeping 
a  Journal  —  Luxury.  —  Equality.  — <-  T%e  Stuarts, 

—  Law  ReporU "  The   Gentle  Shepherd."  — 

Jfhigs  and  Tories.  ~-  Sterne,  —  Charles  Ihwnshend. 

—  **  Happy  Revolution."'^*'  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer." —  Short- Hand,  —  Dedications,  —  James 
Harris.  —  The  Fiddk.  ^  DueUing.  —  Lord 
Chatham^s  Verses  to  Garriek,  —  Savage  Life.  — 
Suicide,  —  BudgelL  —  The  Douglas  Cause, 

In  1773  S  his  only  publication  was  an  edition 
of  bis  folio  Dictionary,  with  additions  and  cor- 
rections ;  nor  did  he,  so  far  as  is  known,  furnish 
any  productions  of  his  fertile  pen  to  any  of  his 
numerous  friends  or  dependants,  except  the 
Preface  *  to  his  old  amanuensis  Macbean*s 
"Dictionary  of  Ancient  Greoffraphy."  His 
Shakspeare,  indeed,  which  had  been  received 
with  high  approbation  by  the  public,  and  gone 
through  several  editions,  was  this  year  repub- 
lished by  George  Steevens,  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
not  only  deeply  skilled  .in  ancient  learning,  and 
of  very  extensive  reading  in  £nglish  literature, 
especially  the  early  writers,  but  at  the  same 
time  of  acute  discernment  and  elegant  taste. 


1  He.  however,  wrote,  or  purtty  wrote,  an  Epitaph  oa  Mrt. 
Bell,  wife  of  bii  friend  John  Bell,  Eaq.,  brother  oi  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bell,  Prebendarr  of  Weitmliuter,  which  U  printed  In 
hit  worki.  It  if  In  Englhh  proee,  and  hat  to  little  or  hit 
manner,  that  I  did  not  believe  be  had  any  hand  In  It,  till  I 
wat  tatitfled  of  the  fact  hjr  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ball.  -.  Bot- 
WII.I..    See  amti,  p.  tXt.  —  C. 

*  Dr.  Johnton*t  early  friend.  Mr.  Edroond  Southwell, 
third  ton  of  the  llrtt  Lord  Southwell,  bom  In  1705,  had  died 
In  the  preceding  November,  agtid  67:  the  Mr.  Southwell 
here  mentioned  wat.  probably,  Thomat  Arthur,  afterwardt 
the  fourth  Lord  Atd  lecond  Yltcuunt.    (See  smte,  p.  139.) 


It  18  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  by  his 
great  and  valuable  additions  to  Dr.  Johnson^s 
work,  he  justly  obtained  considerable  reputa- 
tion:— 

<*  Divisum  imperium  cum  Jove  Cnar  habet** 

[JOHNSON  TO  MR&  THRALE. 
{EztraeU.) 

**  Tuetday.  Jan.  16. 1773. 

**  Last  night  was  very  tedious,  and  this  day  makes 
no  promises  of  much  ease.  However,  I  have  this 
day  put  on  my  shoe,  and  hope  that  gout  is  gone. 
I  shall  have  only  the  cough  to  contend  with ;  and 
I  doubt  whether  I  shall  get  rid  of  that  without 
change  of  place.  I  caught  cold  in  the  coach  as  I 
went  away,  and  am  disordered  by  very  little  things. 
Is  it  accident  or  age  ?  ** 

•*  Feb  19. 1773. 

**  I  think  I  am  better,  but  cannot  say  much  more 
than  that  I  think  so.  I  was  yesterday  with  Misa 
Lucy  Southwell  and  Mrs.  Williams,  at  Mr.  South- 
well's.'  Miss  Frances  Southwell  is  not  well.  I 
have  an  invitation  to  dine  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^s 
on  Tuesday.     May  I  accept  it  ?  '*] 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

*'  London,  Feb.  SS.  177& 
**  Da  A  a  Sia,  —  I  have  read  your  kind  letter 
much  more  than  the  elegant  Pindar  which  it  ac- 
companied. I  am  always  glad  to  find  mys^  not 
forgotten ;  and  to  be  forgotten  by  you  would  give 
me  great  uneasiness.  My  northern  friends  hare 
never  been  unkind  to  me  :  I  have  from  you,  dear 
Sir,  testimonies  of  afieetion,  which  I  have  not  often 
been  able  to  excite ;  and  Dr.  Beattie  rates  the  tes- 
timony which  I  was  desirous  of  paying  to  his  merit, 
much  higher  than  I  should  have  thought  it  reason- 
able to  eipect. 

**  I  have  heard  of  your  masquerade.'  What  says 
your  synod  to  such  innovations  ?  I  am  not  studi- 
ously scrupulous,  nor  do  I  think  a  masquerade 
either  evil  in  itself,  or  very  likely  to  be  the  ocea. 
sion'of  evil;  yet,  as  the  world  thinks  it  a  very 
licentious  relaxation  of  manners,  I  would  not  have 
been  one  of  the  first  masquers  in  a  country  wherv 
no  masquerade  had  ever  been  before.* 

*<  A  new  edition  of  my  great  Dictionary  is 
printed,  from  a  copy  which  1  was  perRiaded  to 
revise;  but,  having  made  no  preparation,  1  wa« 
able  to  do  very  little.  Some  superfluities  I  haw 
expunged,  and  some  faults  I  have  corrected,  and 
here  and  there  have  scattered  a  remark ;  bat  the 
main  fabric  of  the  work  remains  as  it  was.  I  had 
looked  very  little  into  it  since  I  wrote  it ;  and,  I 
think,  I  found  it  full  as  oflcu  better,  as  worse,  thaa 
I  expected. 


The  two  ladiee  mentlooed  were,  probsbly,  daogbtefi  of  the 
flrtt  lord :   Frances,  bom  in  17(JS,  and  L11C7,  bom  tai  MUX 

—  CSOKBS. 

s  Giren  bj  a  lady  at  Edinburgh —  Boswnx. 

*  There  had  been  matquersdet  in  Scotland  \  but  aoc  fbr  a 
Tsry  long  time.  —  Boswiu..  Thit  matqucrade  was  gie««  m» 
the  15th  of  January,  by  the  Countete  Dowager  of  Fife 
Johoion  had  no  doubt  treo  an  account  of  it  in  the  Gviitf». 
inan't  Msirailne  for  Janiurj,  where  It  to  tald  to  have  lf*«a 
the  flrtt  matquerade  ever  teen  In  Scotland,  Mr.  Boewill 
hlmteir  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  Dumb  Couluref.  -» 
CaoKxa. 
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**  Barelti  and  Davies'  have  had  a  furious  quar- 
rel :  a  quarrel,  I  think,  irreconcileable.  Dr.  Gold- 
smith has  a  new  comedy,  which  is  expected  in  the 
spring.  No  name  is  yet  given  it.  The  chief  diver- 
sion arises  from  a  atratagem  by  ivhich  a  lover  is 
made  to  mistake  his  future  father-in-law's  house 
for  an  inn.  This,  you  see,  borders  upon  farce. 
The  dialogue  is  quick  and  gay,  and  the  incidents 
are  so  prepared  as  not  to  seem  improbable.' 

**  I  am  sorry  that  you  lost  your  cause  of  Intro- 
mission, because  I  yet  think  the  arguments  on  your 
side  unanswerable.  But  you  seem,  I  think,  to  say 
that  you  gained  reputation  even  by  your  defeat ; 
and  reputation  you  will  daily  gain,  if  you  keep 
Lord  Auchinleck*s  precept  in  your  mind,  and  en- 
deavour to  consolidate  in  your  mind  a  firm  and 
regular  system  of  law,  instead  of  picking  up  occa- 
sional fri^ments. 

**  My  health  seems  in  general  to  improve  ;  but  I 
have  been  troubled  for  many  weeks  with  a  vexa^ 
tious  catarrh,  which  is  sometimes  sufficiently  dis- 
tressful. I  have  not  found  any  great  efTecu  from 
bleeding  and  physic ;  and  am  afraid  that  I  must 
expect  help  from  brighter  days  and  softer  air. 

"  Write  to  me  now  and  then ;  and  whenever  any 
(rood  befidls  you,  make  haste  to  let  me  know  it ; 
for  no  one  will  rejoice  at  it  more  than,  dear  Sir, 
your  most  humble  servant,  Sam.  Johnsok. 

**  You  continue  to  stand  very  high  in  the  favour 
ofMTt.nirale." 

Whfle  a  former  edition  of  my  work  was 
passing  through  the  press,  I  was  unexpectedly 
fAvouml  with  a  packet  from  Philadelphia,  from 
Mr.  James  Abercrombie,  a  gentleman  of  that 
country,  who  is  pleased  to  honour  me  with 
▼ery  high  praise  of  my  '*  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson." 
To  have  the  fame  of  my  illustrious  friend,  and 
his  faidiful  biographer,  echoed  from  the  New 
Worid,  is  extremely  flattering;  and  my  grateful 
iuknowledgments  shall  be  wafled  across  the 
Atlantic.  Mr.  Abercrombie  has  politely  con- 
f'^rred  on  me  a  considerable  additional  obliga- 
tion, by  transmitting  to  me  copies  of  two  letters 
fn^m  Dr.  Johnson  to  American  gentlemen. 
I  **  Gladly,  Sir,"  says  he,  **  would  I  have  lent  you 
I  the  originals;  but  being  the  only  relics  of  the 
I  kind  in  America,  they  are  considered  by  the 
possessors  of  such  inestimable  value,  that  no 
poesible  consideration  would  induce  them  to 
part  with  them.  In  some  future  publication 
of  yours  relative  to  that  great  and  good  man, 
thejr  may  perhaps  be  thought  worthy  of  in- 
•ertion." 


DtTlet  wM  the  paUiaher  of  Baretti's  TraTelt ;  and 
""u  »M  prolMiblf  a  quarrel  tMtwecn  author  and  publisher. 
-Ctoawu 

'  **  Sbc  Stoops  to  Conquer,  or  the  MIttakes  of  a  Night," 
*»  performed,  for  the  flnt  thne,  at  Coretit  Garden,  od  the 
iHh  of  March.  Mr.  Prior,  to  hit  Life  of  Goldimlth,  telU  us 
wK  MBUthtaff  like  Cha  mala  tncideot  had  happened  to  the 
'  AAhor  bhsfdf  in  early  life.— and  the  foracal  trick  of 
^^  Mn.  Hardcaatte  round  her  own  house,  while  the 
HBoai  ifae  WM  foinf  a  joureey,  waa  actually  practised  by 
•Mfttes  on  Madame  de  Gtnlia.  —  Caoaaa. 

'  TUs  gentlemaa.  who  now  resides  in  America,  in  a 
^"Ue  character  of  considerable  dlinity,  desired  that  his 
2*;^*)%kt  not  bo  transcribed  at  full  lenirth.-^Bo^wBLL. 
"ofcaMf  a  Mr.  Biefaard  Bland,  of  Virginia,  whose  "  Inquiry 


JOHNSON  TO  MR.  B- 

"  Johnson's  Court.  March  4. 1773. 

"  SuL, — That  in  the  hurry  of  a  sudden  departure 
you  should  yet  find  leisure  to  consult  my  con- 
venience, is  a  degree  of  kindness,  and  an  instance  of 
regard,  not  only  beyond  my  claims,  but  above  my 
expectation.  Tou  are  not  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  I  set  a  high  value  on  my  American  friends, 
and  that  you  should  confer  a  very  valuable  favour 
upon  me  by  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  keeping 
myself  in  their  memory. 

**  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with 
a  packet,  to  which  I  wish  a  safe  and  speedy  con- 
veyance, because  I  wish  a  safe  and  speedy  voyage  to 
him  that  conveys  it.  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  Sam.  Johnson.** 

JOHNSON  TO  REV.  MR.  WHITE.* 

**  Johnsou*s  Court,  March  4. 1773. 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  Your  kindness  for  your  friends 
accompanies  you  across  the  Atlantic.  It  was  long 
since  observed  by  Horace,  that  no  ship  could  leave 
care  behind:  you  have  been  attended  in  your 
voyage  by  other  powers,  —  by  benevolence  and  con- 
stancy ;  and  I  hope  care  did  not  often  show  her 
face  in  their  company. 

*<  I  received  the  copy  of  Rasselaa.  The  impres- 
sion is  not  magnificent,  but  it  flatters  an  author, 
because  the  printer  seems  to  have  expected  that  it 
would  be  scattered  among  the  people.  The  little 
book  has  been  well  received,  and  is  translated  into 
Italian,  French,  German,  and  Dutch.  It  has  now 
one  honour  more  by  an  American  edition. 

**  I  know  not  that  much  has  happened  since  your 
departure  that  can  engage  your  curiosity.  Of  all 
public  transactions  the  whole  world  is  now  in- 
formed by  the  newspapers.  Opposition  seems  to 
despond ;  and  the  dissenters,  though  they  have 
taken  advantage  of  unsettled  times,  and  a  govern- 
ment much  enfeebled,  seem  not  likely  to  gain  any 
immunities. 

"  Dr.  Goldsmith  has  a  new  comedy  in  rehearsal 
at  Covent  Garden,  to  which  the  manager  predicts 
ill  success.*  I  hope  he  will  be  mistaken.  I  think 
it  deserves  a  very  kind  reception. 

*'  I  shall  soon  publish  a  new  edition  of  my  large 
Dictionary.  I  have  been  persuaded  to  revise  it, 
and  have  mended  some  faults,  but  added  little  to 
its  usefulness. 

**  No  book  has  been  published  since  your  de- 
parture, of  which  much  notice  is  taken.  Faction 
only  fills  the  town  with  pamphlets,  and  greater 
subjects  are  forgotten  in  the  noise  of  discord. 

"  Thus  have  I  written,  only  to  tell  you  how  little 
I  have  to  tell.      Of  myself  I  can  only  add,  that 


into  the  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies  "  was  republished 
in  London  in  1770 Crokbr. 

*  Afterwards  Dr.  White,  and  Biihop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Pennsvlvania.  During  his  nrst  visit  to  England 
in  1771.  as  a  candidate  for  holy  orders,  he  was  several  times 
in  company  with  Dr.  Jolinson.  who  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
the  edition  of  Rasselas.  which  Dr.  White  told  him  bad  been 
printed  In  America.  Dr.  White,  on  his  return,  immcdutely 
sent  him  a  copy.  —  Caoasa. 

^  Colman  thought  so  ill  of  it,  that  when,  at  one  of  the 
last  rehearsals.  Mrs.  Reynolds  and  some  other  ladies  objected 
to  one  of  Tony  Lumpkin's  sallies,  he  exclaimed,  "  Pshaw!  of 
what  consequence  is  a  »quib,  when  we  have  been  sitting  for 
two  hours  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  ?  "  —  Crorsr. 
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having  been   afflicted  many  weelcs  with  a   Yery 
troublesome  cough,  I  am  now  recovered. 

'*  I  take  the  liberty  which  you  give  roe  of  trou- 
bling you  with  a  letter,  of  which  you  will  pleaae  to 
fill  up  the  direction.  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  Sam.  Johmsok.** 


[JOHNSON  TO  W.  S.  JOHNSON,  LL.D.», 
Siraiford,   Conne^ieut, 

**  Johiuon*!  Court,  tearch  4.  1773. 

*'  Sia,  —  or  all  those  whom  the  various  accidents 
of  life  have  brought  within  my  notice,  there  is 
scarce  any  man  whose  acquaintance  I  have  more 
desired  to  cultivate  than  yours.  I  cannot  indeed 
charge  you  with  neglecting  me,  yet  our  mutual 
inclination  could  never  gratify  itself  with  oppor- 
tunities. The  current  of  the  day  always  bore  us 
away  firom  one  another,  and  now  the  Atlantic  is 
between  us. 

"  Whether  you  carried  away  an  impression  of 
me  as  pleasing  as  that  which  you  lefl  me  of  your- 
self, I  know  not ;  if  you  did,  you  have  not  for- 
gotten me,  and  will  be  glad  that  I  do  not  forget 
you.  Merely  to  be  remembered  is  indeed  a  barren 
pleasure,  but  it  is  one  of  the  pleasures  which  is 
more  sensibly  felt  as  human  nature  is  more  exalted. 

**  To  make  you  wish  that  I  should  have  you  in 
my  mind.  I  would  be  glad  to  tell  you  something 
which  you  do  not  know ;  but  all  public  affairs  are 
printed ;  and  as  you  and  I  have  no  common  friend, 
I  can  tell  you  no  private  history. 

**  The  government,  I  think,  grow  stronger ;  but 
I  am  afraid  the  next  general  election  will  be  a 
time  of  uncommon  turbulence,  violence,  and 
outrage. 

**  Of  literature  no  great  product  has  appeared,  or 
is  expected ;  the  attention  of  the  people  has  for 
some  years  been  otherwise  employed. 

**  I  was  told  a  day  or  two  ago  of  a  design  which 
must  excite  some  curiosity.  Two  ships  are  in  pre- 
paration, which  are  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Constantine  Phipps,  to  explore  the  northern  ocean ; 
not  to  seek  the  north-east  or  the  north-west 
passage,  but  to  sail  directly  north,  as  near  the  pole 
as  they  can  go.  They  hope  to  find  an  open  ocean, 
but  I  suspect  it  is  one  mass  of  perpetual  congela- 
tion. I  do  not  much  wish  well  to  discoveries,  for 
I  am  always  afraid  they  will  end  in  conquest  and 
robbery. 

'*  I  have  been  out  of  order  this  winter,  but  am 
grown  better.  Can  I  never  hope  to  see  you  again, 
or  must  I  be  always  content  to  tell  you  that  in 


•  The  lat«  WIlHam  Samuel  Johnson  of  Gonnectlctlt.  Thit 
gentleman  spent  several  years  in  England  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  ol 
Civil  Law  from  the  University  of  Oxford ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  accidental  similarity  of  name,  re- 
commended him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
.Several  letters  passed  between  them,  alter  the  American  Dr. 
Johnson  hud  returned  to  his  native  country  ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  feared  that  this  is  the  only  one  remaining.  —  OaH. 
Mag.-—  CR0Kf.R. 

>  The  play  in  question  was  Goldsmith's  new  comedy,  "  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer."  Johnson  calls  it  "  Coiman't  Play,** 
becauie  Colman  was  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
where  It  had  t)een  produced  (15th  March)  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  manager,  who  thousht  it  very  ill  adapted  for 
success  on  the  stage.  The  pipce,  however,  w.as  complete! j 
successful ;  and  some  of  the  friends  of  Goldsmith,  and  some 
of  the  small  wits  about  town,  filled  the  newspapers  with 
verses  to  Colman,  which  would  appear  to  have  annoyed  the 
nuuMf rr  so  much,  that  he.  as  Johnson  says,  solicited  Gold- 


smith **  to  take  him  off  ths  rack  of  the  newspapen.*'  Sfla« 
of  the  squibs  have  been  ref)rinted  by  Prior  id  his  LUe  ui 
Goldsmith.  — P.  Conningram. 

*  See  Garrick's  letter  to  Boswell.  pott,  Oct.  ».  I77J:  th* 

2uarrel  was  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Siege  of  MarscUlrs  "- 
laoKRa. 

*  Charles  Jennens,  of  Gopsal,  Esq.,  a  man  of  large  forturr, 
Intt  questionable  taste,  meditated  an  aditioo  of  Sbakesrw-'  * . 
and  published  two  or  three  pUjs  as  sperimens.  Sumrih  nt 
ill  his  preface  to  King  Lear  stirred  up  the  r  it  air}  and  bt)«*  >'i 
Steevens,  who  for  some  time  persecuted  the  old  aa>4t'*>r 
with  a  malignity  more  personal  titan  critical,  but  accrp«^  » 
appears,  the  publication  of  Hamlet  vOkomt  m  pf^fiioe,  a»  • 
peace-offering ;  but  Jennrns  did  not  long  roioy  this  tria- 
quillity,  for  he  died  the  same  year..—  CaoKKN. 

^  The  offence  given  was  a  long  abusive  Utter  in  the  l>^n- 
don  Packet.  A  partictilar  account  of  this  traasattlcm.  ^aJ 
Goldsmith's  Vindication  (for  such  It  was,  rather  than  ** 
ApologT),  may  be  found  In  the  Ufe  of  that  poet,  prcilard  tv 
his  Miscellaneous  Works.  —  ftlALOita. 


another  hemisphere  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble 
servant?  Sax.  Jobmsom.** 

—  GenL  Mag, 

JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

{Extract.) 

**  March  25. 1773. 

<*  Did  not  I  tell  you  that  I  had  written  to 
Boswell  ?  He  has  answered  my  letter.  I  am  going 
this  evening  to  put  young  Otway  to  school  with 
Mr.  Elphinston. 

**  C[olRum]  '  is  so  distressed  with  abuse  about  bis 
play,  that  he  has  solicited  Goldsmith  to  take  kirn  off 
the  rack  of  the  newspapen.  M[icJt^]'  is  preparing 
a  whole  pamphlet  against  G[arrick]  ',  and  G[arrick]  \ 
is,  I  suppose,  collecting  materials  to  confute 
MFtcAfe]. 

Jennens*  has  published  Hamlet,  but  without 
a  prefiice,  and  S[teevene]  declares  his  intention  of 
letting  him  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  peace. 
Here  is  news.** 

On  Saturday,  April  3.,  the  day  after  mj 
arriyal  in  London  this  year,  I  went  to  his 
house  late  in  the  evening,  and  sat  with  Mrs. 
Williams  till  he  came  home.  I  found  in  the 
London  Chronicle,  Dr.  Goldsmith^s  apology  to 
the  public  for  beating  Evans,  a  bookseller,  on  ! 
account  of  a  para^aph  '  in  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished by  him,  which  Croldsmith  thought  im- 
pertinent to  him  and  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. The  apology  was  written  so  much  in  i 
Dr.  Johnson's  manner,  that  both  Mrs.  Williamd 
and  I  supposed  it  to  be  his;  but  when  he  came 
home,  he  soon  undeceived  us.  When  he  said 
to  Mrs.  Williams,  "  Well,  Dr.  Goldsmith's 
manifesto  has  got  into  your  paper ;  **  I  asked 
him  if  Dr.  Goldsmith  had  written  it,  with  an 
air  that  made  him  see  I  suspected  it  was  his, 
though  subscribed  by  Gol(umith.  Johrsos. 
*'  Sir,  Dr.  Goldsmith  would  no  more  have  asked  . 
me  to  write  such  a  thing  as  that  for  him,  than  he 
would  have  asked  me  to  feed  him  with  a  spoon,  ' 
or  to  do  any  thing  else  that  denoted  his  imbe-  [ 
cility.  I  as  much  believe  that  he  wrote  it,  as 
if  I  had  seen  him  do  it.  Sir,  had  he  shown  ii 
to  any  one  friend,  he  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  publish  it.  He  has,  indeed,  done  it 
very  well ;  but  it  is  a  foolish  thing  well  done. 
I  suppose  he  has  been  so  much  elated  with  the 
success  of  his  new  comedy,  that  be  has  thought 
every  thing  that  concerned  him  must  be  of  | 
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importance  to  the   public.**     Boswsll.     ^'I 

;  fancy.  Sir,  this  is  toe  first  time  that  he  has 
been  engaged  in  such  an  adventure.'*  Johnson. 

I    ^  ^Vhjr,  Sir,  I  bdieye  it  is  the  first  time  he  has 

I    beat  ^ ,  he  may  have  been  beaten  before.     This, 

:    Sir,  is  a  new  plume  to  him.** 

I  I  mentionea  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  **  Memoirs 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,*  and  his  dis- 
coveries to  the  prejudice  of  Lord  Russell  and 

■  Algernon  Sidney.  Johnson.  ^'Why,  Sir, 
every  body  who  had  just  notions  of  govem- 

.  ment  thought  them  rascals  before.  It  is  well 
that  all  mankind  now  see  them  to  be  rascals.** 

,  BoswBix.  ^'But,  Sir,  may  not  those  dis- 
coveries be  true  without  their  being  rascals  ?** 

'    Johnson.  "  Consider,  Sir ;  would  any  of  them 

I    have  been  willing  to  have  had  it  known  that 

•  they  intrigued  with  France  ?  Depend  upon  it, 

•  Sir,  he  who  does  what  he  is  afraid  should  be 
'  known,  has  something  rotten  about  him.  This 
I  Dalrymple  seems  to  be  an  honest  fellow ;  for 
,    be  tells  e(}ually  what  makes  against  both  sides. 

I  But  nothing  can  be  poorer  than  his  mode  of 
writing,  it  la  the  mere  bouncing  of  a  school- 

!  boy :  Great  He  I  but  greater  She  I  and  such 
stuff.*** 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  in  this  criticism ; 
fur  though  Sir  John  Dalrymple*s  style  is  not 
resularlv  formed  in  any  resjMct,  and  one  cannot 
help  smding  sometimes  at  his  affected  gfxmdUo'' 
yotfjire,  there  is  in  his  writing  a  pointed  vivacity, 

'    and  much  of  a  gentlemanly  spirit. 

{  At  Mr.  Thrale*s,  in  the  evening,  he  repeated 
hts  usual  paradoxical  declamation  against 
4<'tion  in  public  speaking.  ^  Action  can  have 
no  eflect  upon  reasonable  minds.  It  may 
augment  noise,  but  it  never  can  enforce  argu- 
ment. If  you  speak  to  a  dog,  you  use  action ; 
rem  hold  up  your  hand  thus,  because  he  is  a 
!>rute ;  and  in  proportion  as  men  are  removed 
from  brutes,  action  will  have  the  less  influence 
upon  them.*'  Mas.  Thbalb.  **  What  then, 
hir,  becomes  of  Demosthenes*  saying  ?  ^  Ac- 
tiun,  action,  action  !  *  **  Johnson.  "  Demos- 
thenes, Matlam,  spoke  to  an  assembly  of  brutes; 
t4>  a  barbarous  people.**  ' 

I  thought  it  extraoi-dinary,  that  he  should 
deny  the  power  of  rhetorical  action  upon  human 
nature,  wnen  it  is  proved  by  innumerable  facts 
\u  all  stages  of  society.   Reasonable  beings  are 


'  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  the  article  **  Goldnnlth,'*  in  the  Biog. 
l>tKS^  iCMles*  oo  the  aathorftjr  of  RTant,  that  ke  had  beaten 
fii  Irfgmlth.  and  not  Goldamlth  him  ;  and  Mr.  Prior,  who 
mi^im  emiceclct  anything  to  Goldsmlth't  disparagement, 
yr>dapea  tb«  reeoUectfoos  of  Harris  the  booliseller,  late  of 
<^  Paul's  Qkurch  Yard,  who  was  Etans's  shopman,  and 
f  tmwt  at  the  frar.  which  care  Goldsmith  rather  tno  worst  of 
H  Goldsalcb  alleged  in  defence  of  his  proceeding,  that  the 
•tiit  vaa  dtarespectAil  to  a  young  lady  —  one  of  the  Miss 
ll>rmK.kM  {amit^  p.  18S.  n.  2);  but  the  ailutlun  to  her  was 
•  W7  ■Hyht,  sod  hardly  disrespectful .  Goldsmith  was  obliged 
Id  nfKarooiiee  the  asMult  by  psjing  iXH.  to  a  Welsh  charity. 


1  A  trtwhasffr  ode  of  Oldham's  on  Ben  Jooson,  begins 
U»e»:  **  GscAT  tmoc  ! "  which  perhaps  his  namesake  remem. 
>a>ml.-»M4ixn(B.  Mr.  M alone' s  note  is  absurd.  Johnson. 
sx  Mr.  Hallam  obaerred  to  roe,  dearlv  meant  Dalrymple's 
^■rripttoa  of  the  parting  of  Lord  and  Lady  Russell  '.  —  *'  He 
er,M  Id  Una  laeC  act  of  his  life,  but  sht  greater. "  —  Crokbr, 


not  solely  reasonable.  They  have  fancies  which 
may  be  pleased,  passions  which  may  be  roused. 

Lord  Chesterfield  bein?  mentioned,  Johnson 
remarked,  that  almost  ^1  of  that  celebrated 
nobleman's  witty  sayings  were  puns.  He,  how- 
ever, allowed  the  ment  of  good  wit  to  his 
lordship's  savins  of  Lord  Tyrawley  *  and  him- 
self, when  both  very  old  and  infirm:  "Ty- 
rawley and  I  have  been  dead  these  two  years ; 
but  we  don't  choose  to  have  it  known." 

He  talked  with  approbation  of  an  intended 
edition  of  "  The  SpCbtator  "  with  notes ;  two 
volumes  of  which  had  been  prepared  by  a 
gentleman  eminent  in  the  llterarv  world  ^  and 
the  materials  which  he  had  collected  for  the 
remainder  had  been  transferred  to  another 
hand.  He  observed,  that  all  works  which 
describe  manners,  require  notes  in  sixty  or 
seventy  years*  or  less;  and  told  us,  he  had 
communicated  all  he  knew  that  could  throw 
light  upon  "  The  Spectator."  He  said,  "  Ad- 
dison had  made  his  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  a 
true  Whig,  arguing  against  giving  charity  to 
beggars,  and  throwing  out  other  such  ungra- 
cious sentiments;  but  that  he  had  thought 
better,  and  made  amends  by  making  him  found 
an  hospital  for  decayed  farmers."  He  called 
for  the  volume  of  "  The  Spectator"  in  which 
that  account  is  contained,  and  read  it  aloud  to 
us.  He  read  so  well,  that  every  thing  ac- 
quired additional  weight  and  grace  from  his 
utterance. 

The  conversation  having  turned  on  modem 
imitations  of  ancient  ballads,  and  some  one 
having  praised  their  simplicity,  he  treated  them 
with  that  ridicule  which  he  always  displayed 
when  that  subject  was  mentioned.* 

He  disapproved  of  introducing  scripture 
phrases  into  secular  discourse.  This  seemed  to 
me  a  question  of  some  difiicidty.  A  scripture 
expression  may  be  used,  like  a  highly  classical 
phrase,  to  produce  an  instantaneous  strong  im- 
pression ;  and  it  may  be  done  without  being  at 
all  improper.  Yet  I  own  there  is  danger,  that 
applying  the  language  of  our  sacred  book  to 
ordinary  subjects  may  tend  to  lessen  our  re- 
verence for  it.  If  therefore  it  be  introduced 
at  all,  it  should  be  with  very  great  caution. 

On  Thursday,  April  8.,  1  sat  a  good  part  of 
the  evening  with  him,  but  he  was  very  silent. 


'  Johnson  might  hare  better  replied,  that  Demosthenes 
never  used  this  term  in  our  sense,  here  alluded  to,  of  thpatri> 
cat  gesture  —  he  probably  meant  energy.  Somewhat  like 
Danton's  requisite  for  a  revolutionary  leader,  "  de  I'audace, 
encore  de  I'audace,  toujours  de  I'audace. "  —  Ckoker. 

*  James  O'llara.  Lord  Tyrawl«y,  a  general  oflicfr,  was 
bom  in  1090,  and  died  July  19.  1773.  His  name,  I  fear,  was 
meant  to  fill  a  blank  in  Pope's  satire  — 

" ^-^  or  tetcd  T y*#  crew.'*—  CaoESi. 

s  Mr.  Chalmers  (who.  himself,  has  performed  this  ta^k) 
informs  me.  that  the  first  of  these  gentlemen  was  Dr.  Percy, 
and  the  second  Dr.  John  Caldcr,  ot  wh<im  some  account  v^ill 
be  found,  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ixxxv.  p.  .V>4 Ckokkh. 

*  Boswell,  good-n.tturcdly  relucunt  to  publish  Johnson's 
frequent  ridicule  on  Bishop  Percy  (who  wa«  still  alire),  here 
suppressed  details,  which  however  mav  t>e  luflicientiy  gue«.«rd 
at  from  what  wo  bhall  see  subsequently,  post,  March  21. 1770, 
and  April,  1778. —  Choker. 
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He  nid,  **  Burnet's  'Historj  of  his  own  Times* 
is  rerj  entertaining.  The  style,  indeed,  is 
mere  chit-chat.  I  do  not  believe  that  Bnmet 
intentional! J  lied ;  but  he  was  so  much  pre- 
judiced, that  he  took  no  pains  to  find  out  the 
truth.  He  was  like  a  man  who  reaolTes  to 
regulate  his  time  by  a  certain  watch;  but 
wm  not  inquire  whether  the  watch  is  right 
or  not." 

Though  he  was  not  disposed  to  talk,  he  was 
unwilling  that  I  should  leave  him ;  and  when  I 
looked  at  my  watch,  and  told  him  it  was  twelve 
o'clock,  he  cried,  "^  What's  that  to  yon  and  me?" 
and  ordered  Frank  to  tell  Birs.  Williams  that 
we  were  coming  to  drink  tea  with  her,  which 
we  did.  It  was  settled  that  we  should  go  to 
church  together  next  day. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  being  Good  Friday,  I 
breakfasted  with  him  on  tea  and  cross-buns ; 
Doctor  Levett,  as  Frank  called  him,  making 
the  tea.  He  carried  me  with  him  to  the  chur(£ 
of  St.  Clement  Danes,  where  he  had  his  seat ; 
and  his  behaviour  was,  as  I  had  imaged  to 
myself,  solemnly  devout.  I  never  shall  forget 
the  tremulous  earnestness  with  which  he  pro- 
nounced the  awfiil  petition  in  the  Litany  :  ^  In 
the  hour  of  death,  and  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
good  Lord  deliver  us." 

We  went  to  church  both  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  Intheintervalbetweenthe  two  services 
we  did  not  dine ;  but  he  read  in  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  and  I  turned  over  several  of 
his  books. 

In  Archbishop  Laud's  Diary,  I  found  the 
following  passage,  which  I  read  to  Dr.  John- 
son:— 

*M62S.  February  1.,  Sunday.  I  stood  by  the 
most  illustrious  Prinoe  Charles',  at  dinner.  He 
wu  then  very  merry,  and  talked  occasionaUy  of 
many  things  with  his  attendants.  Among  other 
things,  he  said,  that  if  he  were  necessitated  to  take 
any  particular  profession  of  life,  he  could  not  be  a 
lawyer,  adding  his  reasons :  '  I  cannot,'  saith  he, 
'  defend  a  bad,  nor  yield  in  a  good  cause.' " 

Johnson.  **Sir,  this  is  false  reasoning; 
because  every  cause  has  a  bad  side:  and  a 
lawyer  is  not  overcome,  though  the  cause  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  support  be  determined 
against  him." 

I  told  him  that  Goldsmith  had  said  to  me  a 
few  days  before,  **  As  I  take  my  shoes  from 
the  shoemaker,  and  my  coat  from  the  tailor,  so 
I  take  my  religion  from  the  priest."  I  regretted 
this  loose  way  of  talking.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  he 
knows  nothing ;  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
about  nothing.  * 

To  my  great  surprise  he  asked  me  to  dine 


*  Aft*rwsrdg  CharUi  I.— Borwill. 

>  B<Mw«U  doet  not  My  whether  the  nie  had  the  extraordl. 
nary  nddltionof  "  plumi  and  lURsr,"  which  Mri.  Piozii  toils 
us  were  Ingredient!  In  Dr.  Johnaon'a  ?eal  plet.  —  CROKsa. 

»  Seeanl^.  p.  140. —  C. 

4  "  By  Inicribtng  thU  ilight  performsnce  to  tou,  I  do  not 
mean  h>  much  to  coinpllment  jrou  m  mytelf.  It  may  do  me 
tome  honour  to  Inform  the  public,  that  I  have  IWcd  many 


with  him  on  Easter  Day.    I  never  supposed  I 
that  he  had  a  dinner  at  his  honae ;  for  I  had  ■ 
not  then  heard  of  any  one  of  hu  friends  having 
been  entertained  at  his  table.    He  told  me, 
^\  generally  have  a  meat  pie   on  Sunday: 
it  is  baked  at  a  public  oven,  which  is  very 
property  allowed,  because  one  man  can  attend  ' 
It;    and   thus  the  advantage  is  obtained  of  ' 
not   keeping  servants  finom  church  to  dress 
dinners. 

April  1 1 .,  beii^  Easter  Sunday,  after  having  > 
attended  divine  service  at  St.  Faults,  I  repaired 
to  Dr.  Johnson's.    I  had  gratified  my  curiosity  I 
much  in  dining  with  Jbah  Jaquxs  Rocssxiir,   | 
while  he  lived  in  the  wilds  of  Neufchitel :  I   , 
had  as  great  a   curiosity  to    dine  with  Da. 
Samuel  Johnson,  in  the  dusky  recess  of  a 
court  in  Fleet  Street.    I  supposed  we  should 
scarcely  have  knives  and  fonts,  and  only  some 
strange,  uncouth,  ill-drest  dish :  but  I  found 
every  thing  in  very  good  order.    We  had  no 
other  company  but  Mrs.  WiUittns  and  a  young 
woman  whom  I  did  not  know.     As  a  dinner 
here  was  considered  as  a  singular  phenomenon, 
and  as  I  was  frequently  interrogated  on  the 
subject,  my  readers  may  perhi^M  be  desirous 
to  know  our  bill  of  fare.    Foote,  I  remember, 
in  aUnsion  to  Francis,  the  negro^  was  willino:  to 
suppose  that  our  repast  was  hUuk  brcA,    but 
the  fact  was,  that  we  had  a  very  good  soup,  s  ■ 
boiled  leg  of  lamb  and  spinach,  a  veal  pieS 
and  a  rice  pudding. 

Of  Dr.  Jcttm  Campbell,  the  author,  he  sud, 
**  He  is  a  very  inquisitive  and  a  very  able  man,  , 
and  a  man  of  good  religious  principles,  tbouiih  I 
I  am  afraid  he  has  been  deficient  in  prscticc  ' 
Campbell  is  radically  right ;  and  we  msy  hope  , 
that  m  time  there  will  be  good  practice.  '         | 

He  owned  that  he  thought  Hawkesworth  ! 
was  one  of  his  imitators,  but  he  did  not  think 
Goldsmith  was.  Goldsmith,  he  said,  had  great 
merit.  BoswELL.  ^But,  Sir,  he  is  much 
indebted  to  you  for  his  getting  so  high  in 
the  public  estimation.**  Johnson.  ^Hbr. 
Sir,  ne  has,  perhaps,  got  gooner  to  it  by  bi5 
intimacy  with  me.** 

Goldsmith,  though  his  yanitr  often  excited 
him  to  occasional  competition,  nad  a  very  high 
regard  for  Johnson,  which  he  had  at  this  time 
expressed  in  the  strongest  manner  in  the  De-  | 
dication  of  his  comedy,  entitled,  ^  She  Stoop-^ 
to  Conquer.*'*  ' 

Johnson  observed,  that  there  were  very  fc' 
books  printed  in  Scotland  before  the  nniup. 
He  had  seen  a  compete  collection  of  them  in  . 
the  possession  of  the  Hon.  Archibald  Campbell, 
a  non-juring  bishop.^  I  wish  this  collection 
had  been  kept  entu*e.    Many  of  them  sre  in 


yean  In  tnUnacy  with  yoa.  It  may  ierre  the  talamo  <*f 
mankind  alto  to  Inform  CbMa,  chat  Um  fcmtMl  wit  "^''| 
found  in  a  character,  without  Impalrlnff  Iht  moat  oMSKfH 
piety/*  —  BoKwiLL. 

>  See  an  account  of  Chla  learaad  nd  rMpeetable  frni  f^ 
man,  and  of  hi*  curioua  work  on  the  *•  MidJle  Stale,  p^' 
Oct. «».  in3.—  BotwsLi.    Aad  9th  Juaa.  17»4.^  C 
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I  the  librwj  of  the  Focolt;  of  Adrocates  at 
E^nbiu^h.  I  told  Dr.  Johnaon  that  I  had 
HHne  intention  to  write  the  life  of  the  learned 
uul  worthT  Tboma*  Kaddiman.     He  said,  "  I 

'  dtonld  taite  plesanre  in  helping  jou  to  do 
boDour  to  htm.  But  hia  farew^  letter  to 
dte  Fucultj  of  Advocates,  when  he   resigned 

I  Che  office  of  their  librarian,  should  have  Been 
Id  Latin." 

1  put  a  questioD  to  him  upon  a  fact  in  com- 
moD  life,  which  he  could  not  answer,  nor  have 
I  found  u\j  one  eUe  who  could.     What  ia  the 

I  reason  that  namen  aervanta,  though  obliged  to 
he  at  the  expense  of  pmvhaaing  their  own 
i-lothe*,   hare    much   lower  wagca   than  men 

I  Krranl^  to  whom  a  great  proportion  of  that 

'  uticle  ia  furnished,  and   when   in    fact   our 

I   tvauie  houae-Berrants  work  much  harder  than 

'   the  male  f ' 

He  told  me  that  he  hod  twelve  or  fourteen 

i  times  attempted  to  keep  a  journal  of  his  life, 
bat  never  coold  persevere.  He  advised  me  to 
ilo  it.  "  The  great  thing  to  be  recorded,"  said 
he,  "ia  the  state  of  your  own  mind ;  and  ;ou 
•banid  write  down  every  thing  that  you  re- 
member, for  JOU  cannot  judge  at  first  what  is 
zood  or  bad  i  and  write  immediately  while  the 
loiprasion  is  fireeh,  fur  it  will  not  be  the  same 

.  a  week  afterwards." 

I  again  solicited  him  to  communicate  to  me 
the  particQJars  of  his  early  life.  He  said, 
"  Vou  iball  have  them  all  for  twopence.  I  hope 
JOU  ahall  know  a  great  deal  more  of  me  before 
,'ou  write  my  Life."  He  mentioned  to  me  this 
tlij  many  circumatancea,  which  I  wrote  down 
oheu  1  went  borne,  and  have  interwoven  in  the 
fiirmer  part  of  this  narrative.* 

f»n  Tuesday,  April  13.,  he  and  Dr.Gold- 
•mltli  and  I  dined  at  General  Oglethorpe's, 
(inldsmith  expatiated  on  the  common  topic, 
ihu  the  race  of  our  people  -was  degenerated, 
■nil  ihat  this  was  owing  to  luxury.  Johnson. 
-  !Mr,  m  the  first  place,  I  doubt  the  fact.'  I 
'■eliere  there  are  aa  many  tall  men  in  Kngland 
DOW.  as  ever  there  wer&  But,  secondly,  sup- 
pnainz  the  atature  of  our  people  to  be  diini- 
niibed,  that  is  not  owing  to  luxury;  for,  Sir, 


•  ■■nsUTTvtatrofeniplciTi 


people  luxury  can  reach.  Our  soldiery,  surely, 
are  not  luxuriouB,  who  live  on  uxpence  a  day ; 
and  the  aame  remark  will  apply  to  almost  all 
the  other  classes.  Luxury,  so  far  as  it  reaches 
the  poor,  will  do  good  to  the  race  of  people; 
it  will  strengthen  and  multiply  them.  Sir,  no 
nation  was  ever  hurt  by  luxury ;  for,  as  I  said 
before,  it  can  reach  but  to  a  very  few.  I 
admit  that  the  great  increase  of  commerce  and 
manufactures  hurts  the  military  spirit  of  a 
peo[de;  because  it  produces  a  competition  for 
something  else  than  martial  honours,  —  a  com- 
petion  for  riches.  It  also  hurta  the  bodies  of 
the  people ;  for  yoa  will  observe,  there  ia  no 
man  who  works  at  any  particular  trade,  but 
you  may  know  him  from  hia  appearance  to  do 
so.  One  part  or  the  other  of  his  body  being 
more  used  than  the  rest,  he  is  some  degree 
deformed:  but,  Sir,  that  is  not  luxury.  A 
tailor  sits  croaa-legged ;  but  that  ia  not  luxury." 
Goldsmith.  "  Cane,  you're  just  going  to  the 
same  place  by  another  road."  JoHnson. 
"  Nay,  Sir,  I  say  tHat  is  not  Ivittry.  Let  us 
take  a  w^  from  Charing  Cross  to  White- 
chapel,  through,  I  suppose,  the  n-eatest  series 
of  ahops  in  ue  world ;  what  ia  there  in  any  of 
these  s^ops  (if  you  except  gin-ehotu)  that  can 
do  any  human  being  any  harm  f"  Goldsbiith. 
"  Well,  Sir,  m  accept  jour  challenge.  The 
very  next  ahop  to  Northumberland  Houae  is  a 
pickle-shop."  Johhsox.  "  Well,  Sir ;  do  we 
not  know  that  a  maid  can  in  one  aflemoon 
make  pickles  sufficient  to  serve  a  whole  family 


no  hann  done  to  any  body  by  the  making  of 
pickles,  or  the  eating  of  picklra." 

We  drank  tea  with  tbe  Indies;  and  Gold- 
smith sang  Tony  Lumpkin's  song  in  his 
comedy,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  a  very 
pretty  one,  to  an  Irish  tune,  which  he  had 
licsJOTicd  for  Miss  Hnnltastle ;  but  as  Mrs. 
Bulkeloy,  nho  played  the  port,  could  not  sing, 
it  was  lefi  out.  He  afterwards  wrote  it  down 
for  me,  by  which  means  it  was  preserved,  and 
now  appears  amongst  his  poems.*  Dr.  Johnson, 


Into  Ihe  uuij  to  BotiTBH.iiiid  r«d  the  CrfL_ _. 

Bnt  cblplMi  of  SI.  Mnltho.  und  Ihe  HtilltudH  or  Ihr  Sfth 

llw    pcw-kHprn    tach    tit   ihilllnn  uiil    lhi«i»nPt>." 
LocKiiiiT.     QlurMr  gulnru  of  Gi.  ilif.  wen  al  IbU  tliDi 


il  Collrr  CIMht  MiuIiwiI  Klna 


?'o'iS  'u"p 

which  U  ciKiiIiiU;  low  tnm^t.  wmM  h«.e  Iwn  t.Jj  III 
,a>l^  CO  th.  chBr.cwo(  MV.j  //■rrimillr.r.n,  u  Ihn  rfm. 

ColcnjiQ   fat    I.oom    Maetoutift   ia  hl(   farce  of  ■■  The 


'olcnjiQ    ftif    I.ooney    Mactouilfr    in    hl( 
Vigt  of  WlnUor.-'    Mr.  Kaon  hu  ibit 
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in  his  way  home,  stopped  at  my  lodgings  in 
Piccadilly,  and  sat  with  me,  drinking  tea  a 
second  time,  till  a  late  hoar. 

I  told  him  that  Mrs.  Macaulay  said,  she 
wondered  how  he  could  reconcile  his  political 
principles  with  his  moral :  his  notions  of  in- 
equality and  subordination  with  wishing  well 
to  the  happiness  of  all  mankind,  who'  might 
Utc  so  agreeably,  had  they  all  their  portions 
of  land,  and  none  to  donuneer  over  another. 
JoHif  SON.  "  Why,  Sir,  I  reconcile  my  prin- 
ciples very  well,  because  mankind  are  happier 
in  a  state  of  inequality  and  subordination. 
Were  they  to  be  in  tnis  pretty^  state  of  equality, 
they  would  soon  degenerate  into  brutes  ;  they 
would  become  Monboddo's  nation ;  their  tails 
would  grow.  Sir,  all  would  be  losers,  were 
all  to  work  for  all :  they  would  have  no  intel- 
lectual improvement.  All  intellectual  improve- 
ment arises  from  leisure;  all  leisure  arises  from 
one  working  for  another.** 

Talking  of  the  family  of  Stuart,  he  said, 
^  It  should  seem  that  the  family  at  present  on 
the  throne  has  now  established  as  good  a  right 
as  the  former  family,  by  the  long  consent  of 
the  people;  and  that  to  disturb  this  right  might 
be  considered  as  culpable.  At  the  same  time 
I  own,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  question,  when 
considered  with  respect  to  the  house  of  Stuart. 
To  oblige  people  to  take  oaths  as  to  the  dis- 
puted right,  is  wrong.  I  know  not  whether  I 
could  take  them ;  but  I  do  not  blame  those 
who  do.**  So  conscientious  and  so  delicate  was 
he  upon  this  subject,  which  has  occasioned  so 
much  clamour  against  him. 

Talking  of  law  cases,  he  said,  ^*  The  English 
reports,  m  general,  are  very  poor;  only  the 
half  of  what  has  been  said  is  taken  down ;  and 
of  that  half,  much  is  mistaken.  Whereas,  in 
Scotland,  the  arguments  on  each  side  are  deli- 
berately put  in  writing,  to  be  considered  by 
the  court.  I  think  a  collection  of  your  cases 
upon  subjects  of  importance,  with  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Judges  upon  them,  would  be 
valuable.** 

On  Thursday,  April  15.,  I  dined  with  him 
and  Dr.  Goldsmith  at  General  Paoli*s.  We 
found  here  Signor  Martinelli  *  of  Florence, 
author  of  a  History  of  England  in  Italian, 
printed  at  London. 

I  spoke  of  Allan  Ramsay *s  "  Gentle  Shep- 
herd, in  the  Scottish  dialect,  as  the  best  pastoral 
that  had  ever  been  written  ;  not  only  abound- 
ing with  beautiful  rural  imagery,  and  just  and 
pleasing  sentiments,  but  being  a  real  picture  of 
manners  ;  and  I  oiTored  to  teach  Dr.  Johnson 
to  understand  it.     "  No,   Sir,  '*   said  he,    "  I 


Into  good  conipanf,  in  the  ninth  number  of  hts  Irish  MHo- 
dies.  The  words,  too,  which  Mr.  Bos  well  preserved,  might 
bate  been  lost  without  any  injury  to  Goldsmith's  fame. 

'*  Ah,  me  t  when  shall  I  marrr  roe ; 

Lorrrs  are  plenty ;  but  fail  to  relieTe  me  : 
He.  fond  youth,  that  could  carry  me. 
Offers  to  love,  but  means  to  deceive  me,"  &c.~Crokbr. 


won*t  learn  it.    Yon  shall  retain  your  rape- 
riority  W  my  not  knowing  it.** 

This  brought  on  a  question  whether  one 
man  is  lessened  by  another^s  acquiring  an 
equal  degree  of  knowledge  with  him.  John- 
son asserted  the  affirmative.  I  maintained 
that  the  position  might  be  true  in  those  kinds 
of  knowledge  which  produce  wisdom,  power, 
and  force,  so  as  to  enable  one  man  to  have  the 
government  of  others ;  but  that  a  man  is  not 
m  any  d^;ree  lessened  by  others  knowing  as 
well  as  he  what  ends  in  mere  pleasure: — 
*■*'  eating  fine  firuits,  drinking  delicious  wine^ 
reading  exquisite  poetry." 

The  General  observed,  that  Martinelli  was  a 
Whig.  Johnson.  ^*I  am  sorry  for  it.  It  shows 
the  spirit  of  the  times  :  he  is  obliged  to  tem- 
porise.** Boswsix.  ^  I  rather  thmk.  Sir,  that 
Toryism  prevails  in  this  reign.**  Johnson.  **  1 
know  not  why  you  should  uink  so.  Sir.  You 
see  your  friend  Lord  Lyttelton,  a  nobleman^  is 
obliged  in  his  History  ^of  Henry  IL)  to  write 
the  most  vulgar  Whiggisnu" 

An  animated  debate  took    place  whetlier 
Martinelli  should  continue  his  History  of  Entf- 
land  to  the  present  day.    Gouwjuth.   **  To  be 
sure  he  should.**     Johnson.     ^No,  Sir;  be 
would  give  great  offence.    He  would  have  to 
tell  of  almost  all  the  living  great  what  thej  do 
not  wish  told.**  Goumboth.  "  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  necessary  for  a  native  to  be  more  cautious ; 
but  a  foreigner  who  comes  amonff  us  without 
prejudice,  may  be  considered  as  liolding  the 
place  of  a  judge,  and  may  speak  his  minil 
freely.**    Johnson.  "  Sir,  a  foreigner,  when  he 
sends  a  work  from  the  press,  ought  to  be  on  bis 
guard  against  catching  the  error  and  mistaken 
enthusiasm  of   the  people   among  whom  he 
happens  to  be.**    Goldsmfth.     "  Sir,  he  want» 
only  to  sell  his  history,  and  to  tell  truth ;  ono 
an    honest,    the    other  a  laudable  motiTc." 
Johnson.    *^  Sir,  they  are  both  laudable  mo- 
tives.    It  is  laudable  in  a  man  to  wish  to  live 
by  his  labours ;  but  he  should  write  so  as  be 
may  live  by  them,  not  so  as  he  may  be  knocke^i 
on  the  head.     I  would  advise  hun  to  be  at 
Calais  before  he  publishes  his  history  of  tlie 
present  age.    A  foreigner  who  attaches  himseli" 
to  a  political  party  in  this  country,  is  in  thf 
worst  state  that  can  be  imagined :  he  is  lookf^i 
upon  as  a  mere  intermeddler.     A  native  maj 
do  it  from  interest.**     Bosweix.    "  Or  prin- 
ciple.**   Goldsmith.    "  There  are  people  who 
tell  a  hundred  political  lies  every  day,  and  rr" 
not  hurt  by  it.     Surely,  then,  one  may  leH 
truth  with  safety.**    Johnson.     "  Why,  Sir,  in 
the  first  place,  he  who  tells  a  hundred  lies  ha^ 


1  Vincenilo  Martinelli  Initructed  many  of  wir  oobfMtf  m 
his  native  Idiom.  His  History  of  V.ng land,  la  two  qu.  m  • 
volumvs.  Is  a  mere  compilation  frnm  Bapio.  An  0(i*««> 
Tolume  of  his  "  L'>ttere  Familiare"  Is  ratnvr  ainiisinik  M 
the  complacency  of  the  writer  respect  Ing  his  own  tBDpoft»Df» 
and  the  narratives  of  his  risits  to  various  ooMmwo,  vh^^ 
tinmcs  spangle  his  pages.  —  Cboku. 
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di^rmed  the  force  of  his  lies.  But,  besides ;  a 
man  had  rather  have  a  hundred  lies  told  of  him, 
than  one  truth  which  he  does  not  wish  should 
be  told."  GouMMiTH.  "  For  my  part,  Td  tell 
tmthf  and  shame  the  devil."  Johnson.  ^*  Yes, 
Sir ;  but  the  deyil  will  be  angry.  I  wish  to 
&hame  the  devil  as  much  as  you  do,  but  I 
should  choose  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
claws. "  Goldsmith.  **  His  claws  can  do  you 
no  harm,  when  you  have  the  shield  of  truth." 

It  having  been  observed  that  there  was  little 
hospitality  m  London  :  Johnson.  *^Nay,  Sir, 
any  man  who  has  a  name,  or  who  has  the 
power  of  pleasing,  will  be  very  generally 
inrited  in  London.  The  man  Sterne,  I  have 
been  told,  has  had  engagements  for  three 
months.*'  Goldsmith.  ^*And  a  very  dull 
fellow."    Johnson.    "  Why,  no.  Sir."  » 

>lartinelli  told  us,  that  for  several  years  he 
lived  much  with  Charles  Townshend',  and 
tliat  he  ventured  to  tell  him  he  was  a  bad 
joker.  JoH|i80N.  '*Why,  Sir,  thus  much  I 
can  say  upon  the  subject.  One  day  he  and  a 
few  more  agreed  to  go  and  dine  in  the  country, 
tnd  each  ot  them  was  to  bring  a  friend  in  his 
carriage  with  him.  Charles  Townshend  asked 
Fitzherbert  to  go  with  him,  but  told  him,  ^*  You 
must  find  somebody  to  brin^  you  back :  I  can 
onlj  carry  you  there."  Fitzherbert  did  not 
much  like  this  arrangement.  He  however 
consented,  observing  sarcastically,  '  It  will  do 
Tery  w^ ;  for  then  the  same  jokes  will  serve 
you  in  returning  as  in  going.*" 

An  eminent  public  character^  being  men- 
tioned: Johnson.  ^I  remember  being  present 
when  he  showed  himself  to  be  so  corrupted,  or 
at  least  something  so  different  from  what  I 
think  right,  as  to  maintain,  that  a  member  of 
parluunent  should  go  along  with  his  party,-  right 
or  wrong.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  so  remote  from 
native  virtue,  fi^m  scholastic  virtue,  that  a 
^ooil  man  must  have  undergone  a  great  change 
U'fore  he  can  reconcile  himself  to  such  a  doc- 
trine. It  is  maintaining  that  you  may  lie  to 
th«'  public;  for  you  lie  when  you  call  that  right 
vhich  you  think  wrong,  or  the  reverse.  A 
tViend  of  ours,  who  is  too  much  an  echo  of 
that  gentleman,  observed,  that  a  man  who  does 


'  S<mi«,  MB  may  be  luppowd,  was  do  great  favourite  with 
I'r.  J  ibiMoo  ;  amid  a  lady  once  ventured  to  aik  him  how 
^•*  I  k<^  Yorick**  sermons :  **  I  know  nothing  about  them, 
Mi><ani."  was  his  reply.  Bttt  some  time  afterwards,  forget- 
>'•)(  btmscif.  he  severely  censored  them,  and  the  lady  very 
«ti>r  rftorted.  **  I  understood  you  to  say.  Sir,  that  you  had 
'f^er  read  them."  "  No.  madam,  I  did  read  them,  but  it  was 
>"  •  itsfe-ooacb.  1  should  never  have  deigned  even  to  look 
» thofB  had  t  been  ai  large.'*  —  Craddock'i  Mem.  p.  208.  _ 

*  The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Townshend.  brother  of  the 
>*ft  Marquis  Townshend,  whose  great  but  eccentric  talents 

)   ^*eberQ  soeelcbrated  by  Horace  Walpole  and  immortalised 

,    ^,  Barke.    He  di«d  Sep.  4.  1 767 Crokeb. 

'  This  is  an  Ittstance,**  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  observed 
(■' «»,  "which  proves  that  the  task  of  elucidating  Boswell 

I  ^  Mt  been  undertaken  too  soon."  Sir  James,  Lord 
"'tWIey.  Mr.  Cbslmers,  and  I  doubted,  at  flnt,  whether 
'>'  "  tmimnU  pmbUc  character  "  was  not  Mr.  Fox,  and  the 
u  "J  of  Johnson's,  **  too  much  the  echo  "  of  the  former. 
^f  wk»  i  hot  we  Anally  agreed  that  Mr.  Burke  and  Sir 
isnkiaa  Heynolds  were  meant ;  the  designation  of  eminent 

L-, 


not  stick  uniformly  to  a  party,  is  only  waiting 
to  be  bought.  Why  then,  said  I,  he  is  only 
waiting  to  be  what  that  gentleman  is  already. ' 
We  talked  of  the  king's  coming  to  see  Gold- 
smithes  new  play  [She  Stoops  to  Conquer.] — 
^*I  wish  he  would,"  said  Goldsmith:  adding, 
however,  with  an  affected  indifference,  "  Not 
that  it  would  do  me  the  least  ^ood."  Johnson. 
**  Well,  then,  Sir,  let  us  say  it  would  do  him 
good  (laughing).  No,  Sir,  this  affectation  will 
not  pass;  —  it  is  mighty  idle.  In  such  a  state 
as  ours,  who  would  not  wish  to  please  the  chief 
magistrate?"  Goij>8M1Th.  *^I  <2o'wish  to 
please  him.    I  remember  a  line  in  Dry  den, — 

'  And  every  poet  is  the  monarches  friend.' 

It  ought  to  be  reversed,"  Johnson.  "Nay, 
there  are  finer  lines  in  Dryden  on  this  subject : — 

'  For  colleges  on  bounteous  Kings  depend, 
And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend.*'* 

General  Paoli  observed,  that  successful  re- 
bels might  Mabtinelu.  "  Happy  rebellions." 
Goldsmith.  "  We  have  no  such  phrase."  Gb- 
NERAL  Paou.  "  But  havc  you  not  the  thing  f"^ 
Goldsmith.  "  Yes;  all  our  happy  revolutions. 
They  have  hurt  our  constitution,  and  will  hurt 
it,  till  we  mend  it  by  another  happt  bevolu- 
TioN." — I  never  before  discovered  that  my 
friend  Goldsmith  had  so  much  of  the  old  preju- 
dice in  him. 

General  Faoli,  talking  of  Goldsmith*s  new 
play,  said,  ^^11  a  fait  vn  compUtrumt  tres-gra- 
deux  a  une  certaine  grande  dame;\^  meaning  a 
duchess  of  the  first  rank.* 

I  expressed  a  doubt  whether  Goldsmith 
intended  it,  in  order  that  I  might  hear  the 
truth  from  himself.  It,  perhaps,  was  not  quite 
fair  to  endeavour  to  bring  him  to  a  confession, 
as  he  might  not  wish  to  avow  positively  his 
taking  part  against  the  Court  He  smiled  and 
hesitated.  The  General  at  once  relieved  him, 
by  this  beautiful  image :  "  Monsieur  Goldsmith 
est  comme  la  mer,  qui  jette  des  perles  et  beaU' 
coup  d'autres  belles  chosesj  sans  ien  apper^evoiry 
GrOLDSMiTH.  ^TVcsMen  ditjettres-elegammenty 

A  person  was  mentioned,  who  it  was  said 
could  take  down  in  short-hand  the  speeches  in 


public  character  was,  in  1773,  more  appropriate  to  Burke 
than  to  Fox.  Mr.  Fox,  too,  had  lately  changed  his  party, 
while  Burke  always  inaintHini>d($ee/K)W,  l.'ttti  Aujrust,  i773), 
and  was,  indeed,  the  flrst  whu,  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  the 
Present  Discontents,"  openly  avowed  and  advocated  the 
principle  of  inviolable  adherence  to  political  connections, 
** putting,"  as  Mr.  Prior  says,  "to  « Hence  the  hitherto  com- 
mon reproach  applied  to  most  public  characters  of  b<>ing 
0ar/y>men."  —  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  1.  p.  232.  This  supposition 
being  correct,  the  other  was  no  doubt  Sir  Josua  Keynolds. 

—  CaOKER. 

<  The  lady  was  Anne  lAittrell,  sister  of  Lord  Carhampton, 
widow  of  Mr  Norton,  whote  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland had  recently  made  a  great  noise,  and  was  marked  with 
the  severe  disapprobation  of  the  king.  The  "■  compliment " 
no  doubt  was  Hastings*  speech  to  Miss  Neville,  in  the  second 
act,  when  he  proposes  to  her  to  fly  "  to  France,  where,  even 
among  slaves,  the  lawa  of  marriage  ore  rftpected."  The 
audience  the  flrst  night  applied  this  to  theDuae  of  Cumber- 
land, who  happened  to  be  present,  with  a  burst  of  applause : 
but  this,  though  it  could  not  have  pleased  the  king,  did  not 
prevent  his  ordering  the  play  on  its  tenth  night.  — Cbokbk. 
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purliament  with  perfect  exactness.  Johhson. 
'^  Sir,  it  is  impossible.  I  remember  one  AngeL, 
who  came  to  me  to  write  for  him  a  preface  or 
dedication  to  a  book  upon  short-hand,  and  he 
professed  to  write  as  fast  as  a  man  could  speak. 
In  order  to  tr  j  him,  I  took  down  a  book,  and 
read  while  he  wrote ;  and  I  favoured  him,  for 
I  read  more  deliberately  than  usoaL  I  had 
proceeded  but  a  yerj  little  way,  when  he 
Degged  I  would  desist,  for  he  could  not  follow 
me.  Hearing  now  for  the  first  time  of  this 
preface  or  dedication,  I  said,  '^What  an  ex- 
pense. Sir,  do  you  put  us  to  in  buying  books, 
to  which  you  have  written  prefaces  or  dedica- 
tions.*' *  JoHif sow.  "  Why,  I  have  dedicated 
to  the  royal  family  all  round ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  last  generation  of  the  royal  family.^  Gold- 
smith. **And  perhaps,  Sir,  not  one  sentence 
of  wit  in  a  whole  dedication.**  Johnson.  **  Per- 
haps not.  Sir.**  Boswell.  "  \yhat  then  is  the 
reason  for  applying  to  a  particular  person  to 
do  that  which  any  one  may  do  as  well?** 
Johnson.  ^^AVhy,  Sir,  one  man  has  greater 
readiness  at  doing  it  than  another.** 

*'I  spoke  of  Mr.  Harris  %  of  Salisbury,  as 
being  a  very  learned  man,  and  in  particular 
an  eminent  Grecian.  Johnson.  ^*I  am  not 
sure  of  that.  His  friends  give  him  out  as 
such,  but  I  know  not  who  of  his  friends  are 
able  to  judge  of  it.**  GoiJ>SMrrH.  ^'He  is 
what  is  much  better :  he  is  a  worthy  humane 
man.*'  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  that  is  not  to  the 
purpose  of  our  argument :  that  will  as  much 
prove  that  he  can  play  upon  the  fiddle  as  well 
as  Giardini,  as  that  he  is  an  eminent  Grecian.** 
Goldsmith.  '*  The  greatest  musical  performers 
have  but  small  emoluments.  Giardini,  I  am 
told,  does  not  get  above  seven  hundred  a  year.** 
Johnson.  "  That  is  indeed  but  little  for  a  man 
to  get,  who  does  best  that  which  so  many  en- 
deavour to  do.  There  is  nothing,  I  think,  in 
which  the  power  of  art  is  shown  so  much  as  in 
playing  on  the  fiddle.  In  all  other  things  we 
can  do  something  at  first.  Any  man  will  forge 
a  bar  of  iron,  if  you  give  him  a  hammer ;  not 
so  well  as  a  smith,  but  tolerably.  A  man  will 
saw  a  piece  of  wood,  and  make  a  box,  though 
a  clumsy  one;  but  giye  him  a  fiddle  and  a 
fiddlestick,  and  he  can  do  nothing.** 

On  Monday,  April  19.,  he  call^  on  me  with 
Mrs.  Williams,  in  Mr.  Strahan*s  coach,  and 
carried  me  out  to  dine  with  Mr.  Elphinston,  at 
his  academy  at  Kensington.    A  printer  having 


>  Mr.  Boswell  doei  not  include  this  dedioitlaa  of**  AitgtTt 
Sttnography:*  publiihed  io  17U,  in  hit  Uit  of  Johnwn'f 
compoctuoni.  —  Crokee. 

*  Jamei  Harrit,  Esq..  fEther  of  the  first  Earl  of  Malroes- 
bury,  was  bom  in  1709,  and  died  in  1780.  In  ISOI.  hit  ion 
publUlied  a  magnificent  edition  of  hii  worlii  in  two  Tolumet 
quarto.  —  Weight.  Johnion  had  e  fttrongprejodice  against 
Mr.  Harris ;  I  linow  not  why.  Of  the  Dedication  to  his 
**  Hermes."  Mrs.  Piotii  heard  Johnson  observe,  that,  tbouch 
but  fourteen  lines  lonfr,  there  were  six  grammatical  bults 
in  It.  And  see  pott,  Sd  Not.  1773.  where  he  calls  him  "  a 
eoxcomb.*'—  Ceokbb. 

*  The  Hamiltons  were  respectable  publlshen  for  three 
gvneratloiu.  —  Ceokee. 


acquired  a  fortune  sufficient  to  keep  his  coacb, 
was  a  good  topic  for  the  credit  of  literature. 
Mrs.  Williams  said,  that  another  printer,  Mr. 
Hamilton ',  had  not  waited  so  Icmg  as  Mr.  Stra- 
han,  but  had  kept  his  coach  several  years 
sooner.  Johnson.  "  He  was  in  the  right.  Life 
is  short.  The  sooner  that  a  man  begins  to 
enjoT  his  wealth,  the  better." 

Mr.  Elphinston  talked  of  a  new  book  that 
was  much  admired,  and  asked  Dr.  Johnson  if 
he  had  read  it.  Johnson.  ^^  I  haye  looked  into 
it'*  "  What,**  said  Elphinston,  "  have  you  not 
read  it  through  ?**  Johnson,  offended  at  being 
thus  pressed,  and  so  obliged  to  own  his  cursory 
mode  of  reacUng,  answered  tartly,  ^  No,  Sir;  do 
you  read  books  through  f  ** 

He  this  day  again  defended  duelling,  and 
put  his  argument  upon  what  I  have  ever 
thought  the  most  soUd  basis;  that  if  public 
war  be  allowed  to  be  consistent  with  moralitv, 
private  war  must  be  equally  so.  Indeed  we 
may  observe  what  strained  ar^umi^ts  are  used 
to  reconcile  war  with  the  Christian  religion. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  exceedingly  clear  that 
duelling,  haynig  better  reasons  for  its  barb«ro\is 
violence,  is  more  justifiable  than  war,  in  which 
thousands  go  forth  without  any  cause  of  per- 
sonal Quarrel,  and  massacre  eac^  other. 

On  Wednesday,  April  21.,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Thrale*s.  A  gentleman  attacked  Gar- 
rick  for  being  Tain.  Johnson.  "  No  wonder. 
Sir,  that  he  is  yain ;  a  man  who  is  perpetually 
flattered  in  every  mode  that  can  be  conceived. 
So  numy  bellows  have  blown  the  fire,  that  one 
wonders  he  is  not  by  this  time  become  a 
cinder.**  Boswbll.  ^*And  such  bellows  too! 
Lord  Mansfield  with  his  cheeks  like  to  burst : 
Lord  Chatham  like  an  .£olu&.^  I  have  read 
such  notes  from  them  to  himi,  as  were  enough 
to  turn  his  head.*'  Johnson.  "  True.  When 
he  whom  every  body  else  flatters,  flatters  me. 
I  then  am  truly  happy.**  Msa.  Thbajle.  "  The 
sentiment  is  in  Consreve,  I  think.**  JoHNSO!>i. 
"  Yes,  Madam,  in  '  The  Way  of  the  World :  '— 

**  If  there's  delight  in  love,  *tis  when  1  Me 
That  heart  which  others  bleed  for,  bleed  for  me  " 

No,  Sir,  1  should  not  be  surprised  though  Gar^ 
rick  chained  the  ocean  and  lashed  the  wind.n.'* 
BoswELL.  ''  Should  it  not  be,  Sir,  lashed  the 
ocean  and  chained  the  winds?**  Joii«!^'< 
'^  No,  Sir ;  recollect  the  original : — 


*  Lon!  Chathem  addrcMed  to  him,  while  on  a  fisil  «< 
Mount  Edfecumbe,  the  prettj  Itnee :  — 

**  Leave.  Ganick,  leare  the  landteape,  proudly  figr. 

Docki,  fortft.  and  naTlea,  brlght'ttlng  all  the  haj  { 

Tu  mj  plain  roof  repair,  primeral  Mat ! 

Yet  there  no  wondcrt  Tour  quick  ejre  can  meet. 

Save  thould  jou  deem  it  wonderful  to  Sod 

Ambldon  cured,  and  an  unpaaiion'd  mind . . . 

Come,  then.  Immortal  tpirlt  of  the  itafe. 

Great  nature*!  prozj,  (Um  of  everr  a|te. 

Come,  taste  the  tlmple  Ufe  of  patrlarrhi  old,  ^ 

Who,  rich  la  rural  peace,  ne'er  thouffat of  pompor foM 

.CaoKK*. 
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In  Conam  aiqme  Emrum  »oiUm$  Mttvirt  ftagdlU 
Barbarma,  JBoHo  iMiJi9«aiii  Aoe  ii»  eartert  pastott 
Iptmm  eompedilmi  qm  tinxenU  Ennongaum.^ '  ** 


This  does  yerj  well,  when  both  the  winds 
aod  the  sea  are  personified,  and  mentioned  bj 
their  nnrthological  names,  as  in  Juvenal ;  but 
when  they  are  mentioned  in  plain  language, 
the  application  of  the  epithets  suggested  by 
me  is  the  most  obvious ;  and  accordingl j  mj 
friend  himself,  in  his  imitation  of  the  passage 
which  describes  Xerxes,  has — 

**  The  waves  be  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind.** ' 

The  modes  of  living  in  different  countries, 
and  the  various  views  with  which  men  travel 
in  quest  of  new  scenes,  having  been  talked  of, 
a  learned  gentleman'  who  holds  a  considerable 
office  in  the  law,  expatiated  on  the  happiness 
of  a  savage  life ;  and  mentioned  an  instance  of 
an  officer  who  had  actually  lived  for  some  time 
in  the  wilds  of  America,  of  whom,  when  in  that 
state,  he  quoted  this  reflection  with  an  air  of 
admiration,  as  if  it  had  been  deeply  philoso- 
phical: **Here  am  I,  free  and  unrestrained, 
amidst  the  rude  magnificence  of  Nature,  with 
this  Indian  woman  by  my  side,  and  this  gun, 
with  which  I  can  procure  food  when  I  want  it : 
what  more  can  be  desired  for  human  happi- 
ness?** It  did  not  require  much  saeacity  to 
foresee  that  such  a  sentiment  would  not  be 
permitted  to  pass  without  due  animadversion. 
JoHnsoH.  ^  Do  not  allow  yourself.  Sir,  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  such  gross  absurdity.  It  is 
uu  stuff;  it  is  brutish.  If  a  bull  could  speak, 
be  mij^t  aa  well  exclaim, — Here  am  i  with 
this  cow  and  this  grass ;  what  being  can  enjoy 
greater  felicity?*' 

We  talked  of  the  melancholy  end  of  a  gen- 
tleman* who  had  destroyed  himself.  John- 
»f>x.  **  It  was  owin^  to  imaginary  difficulties  in 
his  afiairs,  which,  had  he  talked  of  with  any 
friend,  would  soon  have  vanished."  Boswell. 
**  Do  you  think.  Sir,  that  all  who  commit  sui- 
cide are  mad?**  Johhson.  **  Sir,  they  are 
often  not  universally  disordered  in  their  in- 
tellects, but  one  passion  presses  so  upon  them, 
that  they  yield  to  it,  and  commit  suicide,  as  a 
psAionate  man  will  stab  another.**  He  added, 
**!  have  often  thought,  that  after  a  man  has 
taken  the  resolution  to  kill  himself,  it  is  not 
euurage  in  him  to  do  any  thing,  however  des- 


*  *  Tbr  fraud  Bwtarka,  wbcwe  trnpatimk  Ire 
CtaitiMd  th«  winds  that  dlfobeyMl  hb  nod 
WlU  itriMi,  ne'er  rafTcred  from  the  JEolUn  God, 
Pdtw'd  UM  Shaker  of  the  lea  and  land/'    Juv.  x.  182. 

Oi0brd.^Cuaum. 

'  lealao  Butler,  Hodlbrai, p.  IL  o.L  t.845.:^ 


**  A  Persian  Emperor  tfktpi  his  grannam, 
The  tee,  his  mother  Venus  came  on.*'  —  Maloni. 


I 


„  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  W.W.  Pepjrs,  a  Master 

■*g«<iiwiii,  a  fraqtwat  visitor  at  Streatham, but  between 

*^"a  ni  Jolmsoii  there  was  not  much  good  will CaoEia. 

*  ThrmtleBsn  here  meant  was,  no  doubt,  Johnson's 
mr«l  WOllam  ntahertwrt,  Esq.,  Member  for  Derby,  who 
'bis  own  exlstcnee  In  January,  I77S.  — >  Caocia, 


perate,  because  he  has  nothing  to  fear.**  CroiD- 
SMiTH.  ^  1  don*t  see  that.**  Johmsou .  ^  Nay, 
but^  my  dear  Sir,  whv  should  you  not  see  what 
every  one  else  sees?**  Goldsmith.  **It  is 
for  fear  of  something  that  he  has  resolved  to 
kill  himself:  and  will  not  that  timid  disposition 
restrain  him  ?  **  Johnson.  "  It  does  not  sig* 
nify  that  the  fear  of  something  made  hun 
resolve ;  it  is  upon  the  state  of  hb  mind,  after 
the  resolution  is  taken,  that  I  argue.  Sup- 
pose a  man,  either  ftt>m  fear,  or  pride,  or  con- 
science, or  whatever  motive,  has  resolved  to 
kill  himself;  when  once  the  resolution  is  taken, 
he  has  nothing  to  fear.  He  may  then  go  and 
take  the  king  of  Prussia  by  the  nose,  at  the 
head  of  his  army.  He  cannot  fear  the  rack, 
who  is  resolved  to  kill  himself. '  When  Eustace 
Bud^el  ^  was  walking  down  to  the  Thames,  de- 
termmed  to  drown  himself,  he  might,  if  he 

E leased,  without  any  apprehension  of  danger, 
ave  turned  aside,  and  first  set  fire  to  St. 
James*s  Palace.** 

[JOHNSON  TO  GOLDSMITH. 

**  April  SS.  1773. 

**  Sia,  —  I  beg  that  you  will  excuse  my  absence 
to  the  Club ;  I  am  going  this  evening  to  Oiford.' 

•<  I  have  another  favour  to  beg.  It  is  that  I 
may  be  considered  as  proposing  Mr.  Boswell  for  s 
candidate  of  our  society,  and  that  be  may  be  con- 
sidered as  regularly  nominated.  I  am,  Sir,  your 
most  bumble  servant,  Sam.  Johkson."] 

On  Tuesday,  April  27.,  Mr.  Beauclerk  and  I 
called  on  him  in  tne  morning.  As  we  walked 
up  John8on*s  Court,  I  said,  *'  I  have  a  venera- 
tion for  this  court  ;**  and  was  glad  to  find  that 
Beauclerk  had  the  same  reverential  enthusiasm. 
We  found  him  alone.  We  talked  of  Mr.  An- 
drew Stuart*s  elegant  and  plausible  Letters  to 
Lord  Mansfield  ** :  a  copy  of  which  had  been 
sent  by  the  author  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Johnson. 
*'  They  have  not  answered  the  end.  They  have 
not  been  talked  of;  I  have  never  heard  of 
them.  This  is  owing  to  their  not  being  sold. 
People  seldom  read  a  book  which  is  given  to 
them ;  and  few  are  given.  The  way  to  spread 
a  work  is  to  sell  it  at  a  low  price.  No  man 
will  send  to  buy  a  thin^  that  costs  even  six- 
pence, without  an  intention  to  read  it.**  Bos- 
well. '*  May  it  not  be  doubted,  Sir,  whether 
it  be  proper  to  publish  letters,  arraigning  the 


*  This  goes  far  beyond  Johnson's  original  thesis,  and  is 
undoubtcoly  erroneous.  Suicide  is  often  attempted  to  avoid 
an  ignominious  death,  and  would  be,  no  doubt,  still  more 
frequently  to  avoid  torture, »  Caoaaa. 

*  A  friend  and  relative  of  Addison's,  who  drowned  him* 
self  [in  17371  to  escape  a  prosecution  on  account  of  forging 
the  will  of  Dr.  TindaJ,  in  which  Dudgel  had  provided  himself 
with  a  legacy  of  aOOOI.    To  this  Pope  alludes :  — 

"  Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub  Street  on  his  quill. 
And  write  whate'er  he  please  —  etctpt  my  trt'U  " 

—  CaoKia. 

f  Boswell  makes  no  mention  of  this  excarsion,  which,  I 
suppose,  did  not  take  place,  as  Boswell  saw  him  in  London 
on  tne  27th,  and  Johnson  attended  Boswell's  election  at  the 
Club  on  the  30th.  —  Caoaaa. 

■  On  the  Douglas  cause,  in  1773.  — Caoaaa. 
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ultimate  decision  of  an  important  cause  bj^  the 
supreme  judicature  of  the  nation  ?  "  Johtv- 
soN.  "  No,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  it  was  wrong  to 
publish  these  letters.  If  they  are  thought  to 
do  harm,  why  not  answer  them?  But  thej 
will  do  no  harm.  If  Mr.  Douglas  be  indeed 
the  son  of  Lady  Jane,  he  cannot  be  hurt :  if  he 
be  not  her  son,  and  yet  has  the  great  estate  of 
the  family  of  Douglas,  he  may  well  submit  to 
have  a  pamphlet  against  him  by  Andrew  Stuart. 
Sir,  I  think  such  a  publication  does  good,  as  it 
does  good  to  show  us  the  possibilities  of  human 
life.  And,  Sir,  you  will  not  say  that  the  Dou- 
glas cause  was  a  cause  of  easy  decision,  when 
It  divided  your  Court  as  much  as  it  could  do, 
to  be  determined  at  all.  When  your  judges 
are  seven  and  seven,  the  casting  vote  of  the 
president  must  be  given  on  one  side  or  other ; 
no  matter,  for  my  argument,  on  which ;  one  or 
the  other  must  be  taken;  as  when  I  am  to 
move,  there  is  no  matter  which  leg  I  move 
first  And  then,  Sir,  it  was  otherwise  deter- 
mined here.  No,  Sir,  a  more  dubious  deter- 
mination of  any  question  cannot  be  imagined?*  ^ 
He  said,  "  Goldsmith  should  not  be  for  ever 
attempting  to  shine  in  conversation :  he  has 
not  temper  for  it,  he  is  so  much  mortified  when 
he  fails.  Sir,  a  game  of  jokes  is  composed 
partly  of  skill,  partly  of  chance ;  a  man  may 
be  beat  at  times  by  one  who  has  not  the  tentn 

Eart  of  his  wit.  Now  Goldsmith's  putting 
imself  against  another,  is  like  a  man  laying  a 
hundred  to  one,  who  cannot  spare  the  hundred. 
It  is  not  worth  a  inan*s  while.  A  man  should 
not  lay  a  hundred  to  one,  unless  he  can  easily 
spare  it,  though  he  has  a  hundred  chances  for 
him  :  he  can  get  but  a  guinea,  and  may  lose  a 
hundred.  Goldsmith  is  in  this  state.  When 
he  contends,  if  he  gets  the  better,  it  is  a  very 
little  addition  to  a  man  of  his  literary  repu- 
tation :  if  he  does  not  get  the  better,  he  is 
miserably  vexed." 

Johnson*s  own  superlative  powers  of  wit  set 
him  above  any  risk  of  such  uneasiness.  Gar- 
rick  had  remarked  to  me  of  him,  a  few  days 
before,  **  Rabelais  and  all  other  wits  are  nothing 
compared  with  him.  You  may  be  diverted  by 
them ;  but  Johnson  gives  you  a  forcible  hug, 
and  shakes  laughter  out  of  you,  whether  you 
wiU  or  no.; 

Goldsmith,  however,  was  oflen  very  fortu- 
nate in  his  witty  contests,  even  when  he  entered 
the  lists  with  Johnson  himself.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  in  company  with  them  one  day, 
when  Goldsmith  said,  that  he  thought  he  could 
write  a  good  fable,  mentioned  the  simplicity 
which  that  kind  of  composition  requires,  and 
observed,  that  in  most  fables  the  animals  intro- 


1  I  regrettnl  that  Dr.  Johnson  ne?er  took  the  trouble  to 
study  a  Question  which  Interested  nations.  He  would  not 
rren  rcuui  a  pamphlet  which  I  wrote  upon  It,  entlMcd. "  The 
Essence  of  the  Douxlas  Cause ; "  which,  I  have  reason  to 
flatter  mjscif,  had  considerable  rflWrt  in  faToor  of  Mr.  Dou> 

Slas ;  of  whose  legitimate  filiation  I  was  then,  and  am  still, 
rmlj  convinced.    Let  me  add,  (bat  no  (act  can  be  more 


duced  seldom  talk  in  character.  ^^For  in- 
stance," said  he,  ^^  the  fable  of  the  little  fishes, 
who  saw  birds  fly  over  their  heads,  and,  envying 
them,  petitioned  Jupiter  to  be  changed  into 
birds.  The  skill,"  continued  he,  ^  consists  in 
making  them  talk  like  little  fishes.**  While  he 
indulged  himself  in  this  fanciful  reverie,  he 
observed  Johnson  shaking  his  sides,  and  laugh- 
ing. Upon  which  he  smartly  proceeded, 
"  Why,  Dr.  Johnson,  this  is  not  so  easy  m  you 
seem  to  think  :  for  if  you  were  to  make  little 
fishes  talk,  they  would  talk  like  whales.** 

Johnson,  though  remarkable  for  his  great 
variety  of  composition,  never  exercised  his 
talents  in  fable,  except  we  allow  his  beautiful 
[fairy]  tale  [the  Fountains']  published  in  Mrs. 
Williams's  Miscellanies  to  be  of  that  species. 
I  have,  however,  found  among  his  manuscript 
collections  the  following  sketch  of  one  : 

**  Glow-worm  *  lying  in  the  garden  saw  a  candle 
in  a  neighbouring  palace,  —  and  complained  of  the 
littleness  of  itB  own  light ;  —  another  observed  — 
wait  a  little ;  — >  soon  dark,  —  have  outlasted  toAA 
[many]  of  these  glaring  lights,  which  are  ouly 
brighter  as  tbey  haste  to  nothing.** 

On  Thursday,  April  29.,  I  dined  with  him 
at  General  Ogletnorpe'a,  where  were  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Langton,  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, and  Mr.  Thrale.  I  was  very  desirous 
to  set  Dr.  Johnson  absolutely  fixed  in  his 
resolution  to  go  with  me  to  the  Hebrides  this 

{rear;  and  I  told  him  that  I  had  received  a 
etter  from  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  upon 
the  subject,  with  which  he  was  much  plea^iod, 
and  now  talked  in  such  a  manner  of  his  Ion*; 
intended  tour,  that  I  was  satisfied  he  meant  to 
fulfil  his  engagement. 

The  custom  of  eating  dogs  at  Otaheite  being 
mentioned.  Goldsmith  observed,  that  this  wa5 
also  a  custom  in  China ;  that  a  dog-butcher  'm 
as  common  there  as  any  other  butcher;  and 
that  when  he  walks  abroild  all  the  dogs  fall  on 
him.  Johnson.  "That  is  not  owing  to  hi; 
killing  dogs.  Sir.  I  remember  a  butcher  at 
Lichfield,  whom  a  dog  that  was  in  the  bou«^ 
where  I  lived,  always  attacked.  It  is  the 
smell  of  carnage  which  provokes  this,  let  tin- 
animals  he  has  killed  be  what  thev  mav.'* 
GoLDSMrrH.  "  Yes,  there  is  a  eeneral  abhor> 
rence  in  animals  at  the  signs  of  massacre.  K 
you  put  a  tub  full  of  blood  into  a  stable,  the 
horses  are  like  to  go  mad.**  Johhsok.  '*I 
doubt  that.**  Goldsmith.  "  Nay,  Sir,  it  i*  a 
fact  well  authenticated.**  Thbais.  "  You  had 
better  prove  it  before  you  put  it  into  >our 
book  on  natural  history.  You  may  do  it  in  inv 
stable  if  you  will.**    Johrsor.  ^  Kay,  Sir,  1 


mp«>otab1y  aicertalnrd,  tbao  bj  the  iudfmcot  of  thr  m  •( 
aufttiit  tribunal  In  tho  world  ;  a  JudfimmC  In  which  I '  r^J 
Maosfleld  and  Lord  Camden  unltMl  In  1769,  and  Ihw  wh.id 
onljr  five  or  a  numerotift  body  enterrd  a  pmcMt.  —  Bo«w»i> 

'  It  hM  already  bron  obMrred  {amt^,  p. 46.]  that  oo«  ni  t  •! 
first  Btiajrt  was  a  Latin  poem  on  a  Glow*worsi :  bat «  bH  •  •  ^ 
It  be  any  where  extant,  has  not  boea  «ic«rtalii«o.  —  Bum'^*- 


Mr.  64. 
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woakl  not  lutTe  him  prove  it.  If  he  is  content 
to  take  his  iuformation  from  others,  he  may  get 
through  his  book  with  little  trouble,  and  with- 
oat  mach  endangering  his  reputation.  But  if 
be  makes  expenments  for  so  comprehensive  a 
book  as  his,  there  would  be  no  end  to  them ; 
his  erroneous  assertions  would  then  fall  upon 
himself;  and  he  might  be  blamed  for  not 
having  made  experiments  as  to  every  par- 
UcuLu-.'* 

The  character  of  Mallet  bavins  been  intro- 
duced, and  spoken  of  slightingly  by  Gold- 
smith;— JoHMSOK.  ^Why,  Sir,  Mallet  had 
talento  enough  to  keep  his  literary  reputation 
alive  as  long  as  he  himself  lived ;  and  that-,  let 
me  tell  you,  is  a  good  deal."  Ctoldsmith. 
*'But  I  cannot  agree  that  it  was  so.  His 
literary  reputation  was  dead  long  before  his 
natural  death.  I  consider  an  author's  literary 
reputation  to  be  alive  only  while  his  name  will 
insure  a  good  price  for  his  copy  from  the  book- 
sellers. I  will  get  you  (to  Johnson)  a  hundred 
guineas  for  any  thing  whatever  that  you  shall 
write,  if  you  put  your  name  to  it.** 

Dr.  Goldsmith's  new  play,  ^  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,**  being  mentioned; — Johnson.  **I 
know  of  no  comedy  for  many  years  that  has 
so  much  exhilarated  an  audience,  that  has 
answered  so  much  the  great  end  of  comedy — 
makinff  an  audience  merry.** 

G<^asmith  having  said,  that  Garrick*B  com- 
pliment to  the  Queen,  which  he  introduced 
mto  the  pLay  of  '*  The  Chances,**  which  he  had 
altered  and  revised  this  year,  was  mean  and 
groes  flattery^;  —  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  I 
would  not  irrtte,  I  would  not  give  solemnly 
under  my  hand,  a  character  beyond  what  I 
thought  really  true;  but  a  speech  on  the 
stage,  let  it  flatter  ever  so  extravagantly,  is 
itumnlar.  It  has  always  been  formular  to 
(latter  kings  and  queens;  so  much  so,  that 
even  in  oar  church-service  we  have  *•  our  most 
religious  king,*  used  indiscriminately,  who- 
ever is  king.  Kay,  they  even  flatter  them- 
ielves; — *  we  have  been  graciously  pleased  to 
grant.*  No  modem  flattery,  however,  is  so 
gross  as  that  of  the  Augustan  age,  where  the 
emperor  was  deified; — ^PrtBsens  Divtu  habe' 
bUftr  AMguMtut.'*  And  as  to  meanness** — 
(rising  into  warmth) — "how  is  it  mean  in 
a  player, — a  showman, — a  fellow  who  exhi- 
bits himself  for  a  shilling,  to  flatter  his  queen  ? 
The  attempt,  indeed,  was  dangerous ;  for  if  it 
had  missed,  what  became  of  Garrick,  and  what 
becaote  of  the  queen  ?  As  Sir  William  Temple 
says  of  a  gr^at  general,  it  is  necessary  not  only 
that  his  designs  be  formed  in  a  masterly  man- 
aer,  bat  that  they  should  be  attended  with 


Jomn.  **  Af,  l»t  wb«n  Cblngt  are  at  th«  worst  Hwjll 
ipte  dn«  ererj  thing,  and  the  fatr  mx  will  cer- 
brtter,  wbaMvar  th«  ftrealect  b  th«  best  wonian 
'*  Act  V.  M.  2.  —  WaiOHT. 

** to  skctt  Angmthu  be, 

Tkomf^  tUB  om  earth,  proclaimed  a  IMtu.** 

Hor.  Od.  ill.  t.9l  — Cbo&bb. 


success.  Sir,  it  is  right,  at  a  time  when  the 
royal  family  ia  not  generally  liked,  to  let  it  be 
seen  that  the  people  like  at  least  one  of  them.** 
SiB  Joshua  Kbtnolds.  "I  do  not  perceive 
why  the  profession  of  a  player  should  be 
despised;  for  the  great  and  ultimate  end  of 
all  the  employments  of  mankind  b  to  produce 
amusement.  Garrick  produces  more  amuse- 
ment than  any  body.**  Boswsix.  "  You  say, 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  Garrick  exhibits  himself  for 
a  shilling.  In  this  respect  he  is  only  on  a  foot- 
ing with  a  lawyer,  who  exhibits  himself  for  his 
fee,  and  even  will  maintain  any  nonsense  or 
absurdity,  if  the  case  require  it.  Garrick  re- 
fuses a  play  or  a  part  which  he  does  not  like : 
a  lawyer  never  refuses.**  Johnson.  "Why, 
Sir,  what  does  this  prove  ?  only  that  a  lawyer 
is  worse.  Boswell  is  now  like  Jack  in  *  The 
Tale  of  a  Tub,* '  who,  when  he  is  puzzled  by 
an  argument,  hangs  himself.  He  thinks  I 
shall  cut  lum  down,  but  I  *ll  let  him  hane**  — 
(laughing  vociferously).  Sib  Joshva  Kbt- 
NOLDS.  "Mr. Boswell  thinks  that  the  profes- 
sion of  a  lawyer  being  unquestionably  honour- 
able, if  he  can  show  the  profession  of  a  player 
to  be  more  honourable,  he  proves  his  argu- 
ment.** 


Iacm 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
1773. 

Dinner  at  BeauderkU.  —  Botwett  deeted  of  the  Chb, 

—  Goldsmith  in   Company,  and  in  his   Stndp,  — 
His   Roman  History.  —  •*  Talking  for    Victory, "* 

—  Pilgrim* s  Frogrets.  —  Monuments  in  St.  PavTs, 

—  Pope.  —  Milton.  —  **  The     Whole   Duty   of 

Man."  —  Pkji« Lay  Patronage.  —  The  Bread 

Tree.  —  Savage  Life,  —  Reasoning  of  Brutes.  — 
Toleration.  —  Martyrdom.  —  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  —  Gooemment  of  Ireland.  —  Invocation 
of  Saints.  —  •«  Goldy."*  —  Literary  Property.  — 
State  of  Nature.  —  Male  Succession.  —  ItiJIuence 
of^he  Seasons  on  the  Mind.  —  Projected  Visit  to 
the  Hebrides. 

On  Friday,  April  30.,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Beauclerk*s,  where  were  Lord  Charlemont, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  some  more  members 
of  the  LiTBBABT  Club,  whom  he  had  oblig- 
ingly invited  to  meet  me,  as  I  was  this  evening 
to  be  balloted  for  as  candidate  for  admission 
into  that  distinguished  society.  Johnson  had 
done  me  the  honour  to  propose  me,  and  Beau- 
clerk  was  very  zealous  tor  me. 

Goldsmith  beins  mentioned ; — Johnson.  "  It 
is  amazing  how  uttle  Goldsmith  knows.    He 


s  Th«  altotlon  li  doC  to  the  Tale  of  a  Tab.  but  to  the 
History qf  .hkn  Butt, part  if.  chap. li.;  where  however  Jack 
does  not  hnng  himMlrroraDytiich  reasou:  but  the  iniirepre- 
•eolation  turned  the  Uogh  afaiott  Bocweil,  and  that  waa  all 
Johnaon  cared  for.  ^  Locaa ait. 
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fiddom  oomes  where  he  is  not  more  ignorant 
than  any  one  else."  Sib  Joshua  Retmojlds. 
**•  Yet  tnere  is  no  man  whose  company  is  more 
liked/*  JoHNSOir.  "To  be  sure,  Sir.  When 
people  find  a  man  of  the  most  distinguished 
abilities  as  a  writer,  their  inferior  while  he  is 
with  them,  it  must  be  highly  gratifying  to 
them.  What  Goldsmith  comicaQy  says  of  him- 
self is  very  true, — he  always  gets  the  better 
when  he  argues  alone;  meamng,  that  he  is 
master  of  a  subject  in  his  study,  and  can  write 
well  upon  it;  but  when  he  comes  into  com- 
pany, ffrows  confused,  and  unable  to  talk. 
Ti^e  him  as  a  poet,  his  ^  Traveller*  is  a  very 
fine  performance ;  ay,  and  so  is  his  *■  Deserted 
Village,'  were  it  not  sometimes  too  much  the 
echo  of  his  *  Traveller.*  Whether,  indeed,  we 
take  him  as  a  poet, — as  a  comic  writer, — or 
as  an  historian,  he  stands  in  the  first  class.** 
BoswsLL.  "  An  historian !  My  dear  Sir,  you 
surely  will  not  rank  his  compilation  of  the 
Roman  History  with  the  works  of  other  his- 
torians of  this  age  ?  **  Johnson.  "  Why,  who 
are  before  him?  Boswbix.  "Hume, — Ro- 
bertson,— Lord  Lyttelton.**  Johnson  (his 
antipathy  to  the  Scotch  beginning  to  rise). 
'^  I  have  not  read  Hume ;  but,  doubtless,  Gold- 
8mith*s  History  is  better  than  the  verbiage  of 
Robertson,  or  the  foppery  of  Dalrymple.*' 
BoswELL.  "  Will  you  not  admit  the  supe- 
riority of  Robertson,  in  whose  History'  we 
find  such  penetration,  such  painting?**  John- 
son. "  Sir,  you  must  consider  how  that  pene- 
tration and  that  punting  are  employed.  It  is 
not  history,  it  is  imagination.  He  who  de- 
scribes what  he  never  saw,  draws  from  fancy. 
Robertson  paints  minds  as  Sir  Joshua  paints 
faces  in  a  history -piece  :  he  imagines  an  heroic 
countenance,  xou  must  look  upon  Robert- 
son*8  work  as  romance,  and  try  it  by  that 
standard.  Hbtory  it  is  not.  Besides,  Sir,  it 
is  the  great  excellence  of  .ft  writer  to  put  into 
his  book  as  much  as  his  book  will  hold.  Gold- 
smith has  done  this  in  his  History.  Now 
Robertson  might  have  put  twice  as  much  into 
his  book.  Robertson  is  like  a  man  who  has 
packed  gold  in  wool :  the  wool  takes  up  more 
room  than  the  gold.  No,  Sir ;  J.  always  tnought 
Robertson  would  be  crushed  by  his  own  weight, 
— would  be  buried  under  his  own  ornaments. 
Goldsmith  tells  you  shortly  all  you  want  to 
know :  Robertson  detains  you  a  great  deal  too 
long.  No  man  will  read  Robert£ion*8  cumbrous 
detail  a  second  time;  but  Goldsmith*s  plain 

>  Robertton'i  CharlnV.aDd  Goldsmitb*!  Roman  History 
ver«  bolh  publithed  in  1769.  — Wright. 

s  See  anti.  Mr.  Botwell'i  friendship  for  both  Johnson 
and  Robertson  is  here  sorely  perplexed —  btit  there  seems  no 

5 round  for  doubting  that  *  hit  reai  and  dea'drd  opinion  '  of 
lobertson's  workt  was  very  low  —  he,  on  every  occasion, 
repeats  it  with  contemptaout  contlttency —  Crokek. 
'      And  9ur  name  may.  perhaps,  be  mixed  with  tkfirt  f 

Ovid,  df  Art.  Amand.  I.  til.  ir.3a9 C. 

«  The  heads  of  Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Tnwnley,  executed 
on  the  SI  St  July,  1746,  for  the  rebellion  of  1745,  were  placed 
on  Temple  Bar:  whether  the  heads  of  the  rebels  of  17I& 
remnined  there,  or  whether  others  were  afterwards  added,  1 
do  not  know.  —  Crokrr. 
^  In  alluUon  to  Dr.  Johnson's  supposed  political  principles. 


narrative  will  please  again  and  again.  1  wotdd 
say  to  Robertson  what  an  old  tutor  of  a  college 
said  to  one  of  his  pupils :  ^  Read  over  your 
compositions,  and  wherever  you  meet  with  a 
passage  which  you  think  is  particularly  fine, 
strike  it  out*  Gold8mith*s  abridgement  is 
better  than  that  of  Lucius  Florus  or  Eutro- 
pius ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  ibat  if  you 
compare  him  with  Vertot,  in  the  same  places 
of  tne  Roman  History,  you  will  find  that  he 
excels  Vertot.  Sir,  he  has  the  art  of  compil- 
ing, and  of  saying  every  thing  he  has  to  say 
in  a  pleasing  manner.  He  is  now  writing  a 
Natui*al  History,  and  will  make  it  as  enter- 
taining as  a  Persian  tale/* 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  present  tome  without 
observing,  that  it  is  probable  that  I>r.  Johnson, 
who  owned  that  he  often  ^  talked  for  victory,** 
rather  urged  plausible  objections  to  Dr.Robert- 
son*s  excellent  historical  works,  in  the  ardour 
of  contest,  than  expressed  his  real  and  decided 
opinion ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose,  that  he 
should  so  widely  differ  irom  the  rest  of  the 
literary  world.* 

JoBif8<Mr.  **I  remember  once  being  with 
Goldsmith  in  Westminster  Abbey.  While  we 
surveyed  the  Poets*  Comer,  I  said  to  him, 

'  FortUan  et  nostrum  nomen  misedntur  uti$.** 

When  we  got  to  Temple  Bar  he  stopped  me, 
pointed  to  the  heads^  upon  it,  and  silly  whis- 
pered me, 

'  FonitoM  tt  moHrum  nomen  miseebitwr  uns.* "  ^ 

Johnson  praised  John  Bunyan  highly*  *^His 
*'  Pilgrim*s  Progress*  has  great  merit,  both  for 
invention,  imagination,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
story ;  and  it  has  had  the  best  evidence  of  its 
merit,  the  general  and  continued  approbation 
of  mankind.  Few  books,  I  believe,  have  had 
a  more  extensive  sale.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
it  begins  very  much  like  the  poem  of  Dante ; 
yet  there  was  no  translation  of  Dante  when 
Bunyan  wrote.  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
he  had  read  Spenser.** 

A  proposition  which  had  been  agitated,  that 
monuments  to  eminent  persons  should,  for  the 
time  to  come,  be  erected  in  St  Paufs  church, 
as  well  as  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was  men-  ' 
tioncd ;  and  it  was  asked,  who  should  be  ho-  ■ 
noured  by  having  his  monument  first  erected 
there.  Somebody  suggested  Pope.  Johwsoh. 
"  Why,  Sir,  as  Pope  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  I 
would  not  have  his  to  be  first.  I  think  Milton^a 
rather  should  have  the  precedence.*    I  think  ^ 

and  perhaps  his  own.  —  Bomwill.  Gddamltli  was  eertaialy 
not  a  Jacobite,  though  he  was  a  Tbry.  In  a  Irtter  to  Usf- 
ton  (Sept.  7. 1771)  he  says  of  some  criticisms  oo  his  Ha^ 
c/  England :  "  However,  they  set  »«  down  as  «B  wt*m 
Tory,  and  consequently  an  honest  nan.*'—  Prior's  L^*  »•  | 
330.  —  CaoKsa.  1B46.  .       . 

•  Here    it  another  InsUnee  of  his  hJfh  admlntioa  « 
Milton  as  a  poet,  not  wIthiUndlnff  hit  jast  abbonvBce  of  thai 
sour  republican's  political  princtplca.    His  candour  and  «•-   • 
crimination  are  equally  conspicuous.    Let  us  hear  no  nor* 
of  his  "  Injustice  to  Milton.*'  —  BoawnL.    A  «oimi»«h  u» 


Milton  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  would,  aa  Dr.  Hall  oterrvri. 
be  the  more  appropriate  from  his  hAvlna  received  hi*  auij 
education  iu  the  acuolning  Kho<d.  —  Cbosu.  | 
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more  higUj  of  him  now  than  I  did  at  twenty. 
There  is  more  thinking  in  him  and  in  fiuUer, 
than  in  anj  of  our  poets." 

Some  of  the  company  expressed  a  wonder 
why  the  author  of  so  excellent  a  book  as  "  The 
IVbole  Duty  of  Man**  should  conceal  himself.^ 
JoHssoir.  *^  There  may  be  different  reasons 
assigned  for  this,  any  one  of  which  would  be 
Tcry  sufficient.  He  may  have  been  a  clergy* 
man,  and  may  have  thought  that  his  religious 
counsels  woidd  have  less  weight  when  known 
to  come  from  a  man  whose  profession  was 
theology.  He  may  have  been  a  man  whose 
practice  waB  not  suitable  to  his  principles,  so 
that  his  character  might  injure  the  effect  of 
his  book,  which  he  had  written  in  a  season  of 
penitence.  Or  he  may  have  been  a  man  of 
rigid  self-denial,  so  that  he  would  have  no  re* 
ward  for  his  pious  labours  while  in  this  world, 
bat  refer  it  all  to  a  future  state.** 

The  gentlemen  went  away  to  their  club,  and 
I  was  left  at  Beauclerk*8  till  the  fate  of  my 
election  should  be  announced  to  me.  I  sat  in 
t  Btate  of  anxiety  which  even  the  charming 
conversation  of  Lady  Di  Beauclerk  could  not 
entirely  dissipate,  in  a  short  time  I  received 
the  agreeable  intelligence  that  I  was  chosen. 
I  hastened  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  was 
introduced  to  such  a  society  as  can  seldom  be 
foand.  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  whom  1  then  saw 
f'>r  the  first  time,  and  whose  splendid  talents 
had  long  made  me  ardently  wish  for  his  ac- 
({tiaintance;  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr. 
Goldsmith^  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Jones, 
and  the  company  with  whom  I  had  dined. 
rpoQ  my  entrance,  Johnson  placed  himself 
U'hind  a  chair,  on  which  he  leaned  as  on  a 
<l''»k  or  pulpit,  and  with  humorous  fbrmality 
fiivt  me  a  charge,  pointing  out  the  conduct 
«'xpectcd  fVom  me  as  a  good  member  of  this 
club. 

(jtildsmilh  produced  some  very  absurd  verses 
which  had  been  publicly  recited  to  an  audience 
fjT  money.    Johmson.  *'  I  can  match  this  non- 


■  In  a  immuimpt  In  the  BodleUn  Lfbrary  tereral  dr- 
nmtitancM  we  •otted.  which  ttronitly  Incline  me  to  believe 
'i*t  Dr.  Acc«]pced  Frvweo,  Archblthop  of  York,  wu  the 
»•' V>r  of  thU  work.  —  MAbONt. 

N^.  oa  tb«  stik4«^  of  the  author  of  thii  celebrated  and 
^"limt  work.  Gntt.  iiag.  toI.  xxir.  p  36.,  and  Ballard's 
^"Mwri  t^  Ltamed  Indies,  p.  Soa  The  late  eccentric  bul 
"trofd  Dr.  Barrett,  of  THoitv  College.  Dublin^  twliered,  I 
&  i  «  not  oo  what  erfdem-e,  tnat  Dr.  Chapel,  fomerlj  pro- 
r  «*  of  that  cr*U«||«*.  wai  the  author.  —  Cborbr. 

'  Dr  Jiibnaon's  meroorj  here  was  not  perfectly  accurate : 
'  Raarnto**  dors  not  ooncludo  thus.  There  are  eigiit  more 
I  n*«  aft^r  the  taat  of  those  quoted  by  him }  axui  the  passage 
*^  i«  he  nic«&t  to  recite  Is  as  follows : «» 

*  ^now,  ve  flatterinf.  poor  assuming  eires, 
Scark  full  of  pride,  of  follj,  of — jrour^elvfs  ; 
Sar»*bere*s  the  wretch  of  all  your  Impious  crew 
Who  dares  coofrooc  hia  character  to  view  ? 
Behold  Enceoio.  itc  &c. 

Vf.  iMd  loforma  me  that  the  author  of  Eugenlo,  Thomas 
•*rti,  a  whne-mrrchant  at  Wrrxham  in  Denbighshire,  soon 
•A*  lu  puhllcatlon,  vli.  May  17. 1737,  cut  his  own  throat ; 
•  ^  t^  it  appears  by  Swift's  works,  that  the  poem  had  been 
^^■'■a  to  hia,  and  received  some  of  bis  corrections.  John- 
^-^  Ud  lead  "  Ragenlo**  on  his  first  coming  to  town,  for  we 
•^  K  ncMmiied  In  oqe  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Cave,  which  has 
io  this  work.  —  BoawBLL.    One  wonders  at 


sense.  There  was  a  poem  called  'Eugenie,* 
which  came  out  some  years  ago,  and  concludes 
thus :  — 

*  And  now,  ye  trifling,  self-assuming  eUes, 
Brimful  of  pride,  ot*  nothing,  of  yourselves, 
SiUrvey  Eugenio,  view  him  o'er  and  o*er, 
Then  sink  into  yourselves,  and  be  do  more.** 

Nay,  Dryden^  in  his  poem  on  the  Royal 
Society*,  has  these  lines :  — 

*  Then  we  upon  our  globe's  last  verge  shall  go, 

And  sse  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky ; 
From  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  ve  sfaall  know. 
And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry.*  ** 

Talking  of  puns,  Johnson,  who  had  a  great 
contempt  for  that  species  of  wit,  dei^rned  to 
allow  that  there  was  one  good  pun  in  **  Mena* 
giana,**  I  think  on  the  word  corpt.^ 

Much  pleasant  conversation  passed,  which 
Johnson  relished  with  great  good  humour. 
But  his  conversation  alone,  or  what  led  to  it, 
or  was  interwoven  with  it,  is  the  business  of 
this  work. 

On  Saturday,  May  1.,  we  dined  by  ourselves 
at  our  old  rendezvous,  the  Mitre  tavern.  He 
was  placid,  but  not  much  disposed  to  talk.  He 
observed,  that  "  the  Irish  mix  be;^ter  with  the 
English  than  the  Scotch  do ;  their  langupge  is 
nearer  to  English ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  they 
succeed  very  well  as  players,  which  Scotch- 
men do  not.  Then,  Sir^  they  have  not  that 
extreme  nationality  which  we  find  in  the 
Scotch.  I  will  do  you,  Boswell,  the  justice  to 
say,  that  you  are  the  most  nnscottified  of  your 
countrymen.  You  are  almost  the  only  in- 
stance of  a  Scotchman  that  I  have  known,  who 
did  not  at  every  other  sentence  bring  in  some 
other  Scotchman."  * 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams.  I  intro- 
duced a  question  which  has  been  much  agitated 
in  the  church  of  Scotland,  whether  the  claim 
of  lay-patrons  to  present  ministers  to  parishes 
be  well  founded ;  and  supposing  it  to  be  well 


the  patience  and  frood  nature  wfth  which  Swill  read  and 

corr(>ctcd  tiiia  stupid  popin CkokkR- 

'  There  is  no  nuh  poem  ; — the  lines  are  part  of  an  alli*. 
dion  to   thp  Royal  Society,  in  the  An/tut  MirabUis^  stansa 

164.-.-CROKCK 

*  I  formerly  thought  that  I  had  perhaps  mutaken  the 
word,  and  imagined  it  to  be  cttrps,  from  its  similarity  of 
si>und  to  the  real  one.  For  an  accurate  and  kbrcwd  unknown 
gentleman,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  remarks  on 
my  work,  observes  on  this  passage :~-**  Q.  if  nut  on  the 
word. /or//  A  vociferous  French  ureacher  said  of  Bour- 
daloue,  *  II  pr^hf/ott  bien,  et  mol  bienjort.' —  Menagiana, 
See  also  Anecdotra  Litiiroires,  art.  Bourdaloue."  But  mj 
Ingenious  and  obliging  •correspondent,  Mr.  Abercrombieof 
Ptitiadelphin,  has  pointed  out  to  me  the  following  passage  ; 
which  renders  the  preceding  conjecture  unnecessary,  and 
cetitlrmt  my  original  statement :  — 

"  Madame  de  Boiirdonne.  chanoinesse  de  Remlremont, 
venolt  d'entendre  un  discours  plein  de  feu  et  d'esprit,  niais 
(brt  peu  Kolide,  et  trdt-irreguller.  Une  de  ses  amies,  qui  y 
nrenoit  iraerdt  pour  I'orateur,  lut  dit  en  sortant,  *  Kh  hien, 
Madame,  que  vuus  semblc-t  il  de  ce  que  vous  venes  d'en- 
tendre?  Qu'il  y  a  d'esprit?  '  .i- *  II  y  a  Unt,*  r^pondit 
Madame  de  Bourdonne. '  que  Je  n*y  al  pas  vu  de  corps.*  '* 
Mfnag'ana^  tome  ii.  p.  64 —  Bosw»ll. 

A  Boswell  cunTesses  that  Garrick  used  torallr  him  on  hIa 
nationality,  and  Lhereare  abundant  ii  ttances  in  these  Tolumes 
to  show  that  he  was  not  exempt  from  thui  amiable  prejudice. 
~  CaoKU. 
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founded,  whetber  it  oovht  to  be  exercised 
witboot  tbe  coDcarrenoe  of  tbe  people  ?  Tbat 
cburch  is  composed  of  a  series  of  judicatures : 
a  presbytery,  a  sjnod,  and  finally,  a  general 
assembly ;  before  all  of  which  this  matter  may 
be  contended :  and  in  some  cases  the  presby- 
tery having  refused  to  induct  or  settle^  as  they 
call  it,  the  nerson  presented  by  the  patron,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
General  Assembly.  He  said,  I  might  see  the 
subject  well  treated  in  the  ^  Defence  of  Plu- 
ralities;*' and  although  he  thought  that  a 
patron  should  exercise  his  right  with  tender- 
ness to  the  inclinations  of  the  people  of  a 
?ari3h,  he  was  very  clear  as  to  his  right. 
*hen,  supposing  the  question  to  be  pleaded 
before  the  General  Assembly,  he  dictated  to 
me  what  follows. '     [See  ApfehdixJ 

Though  I  present  to  my  readers  Dr.  John- 
ion*s  masterly  thoughts  on  the  subject,  I  think 
it  proper  to  declare,  that  notwithstanding  I  am 
myself  a  lay  patron,  I  do  not  entirely  su^ribe 
to  bis  opinion. 

On  Friday,  Ma^  7.,  I  breakfasted  with  him 
at  Mr.  Thrale*s  in  the  Borough.  While  we 
were  alone,  I  endeavoured  as  well  as  I  could 
to  apologise  for  a  lady'  who  had  been  divorced 
from  her  husbaml  by  act  of  parliament.  I  said 
that  he  had  used  her  very  ill,  had  behaved 
brutally  to  her,  and  that  she  could  not  con- 
tinue to  live  with  him  without  having  her 
delicacy  contaminated ;  that  all  affection  for 
him  was  thus  destroyed ;  that  the  essence  of 
conjugal  union  being  gone,  there  remained 
only  a  cold  form,  a  mere  civil  obligation ;  that 
she  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  qualities  to 

I  produce  happuiess;  that  these  ought  not  to  be 
ost ;  and,  that  tbe  gentleman  on  whose  account 
she  was  divorced  had  ffained  her  heart  while 
thus  unhappily  situated.  Seduced,  perhaps, 
by  the  charms  of  the  lady  in  question,  I  thus 
attempted  to  palliate  what  I  was  sensible  could 
not  be  justified ;  for  when  I  had  finished  my 
harangue,  my  venerable  friend  gave  me  a 
proper  check: — "My  dear  Sir,  never  accus- 
tom your  mind  to  min?le  virtue  and  vice.  The 

woman*s  a ,  and  there's  an  end  on't,"  ' 

He  described  the  father  *  of  one  of  his  friends 
thus  :  —  "  Sir,  he  was  so  exuberant  a  talker  at 
public  meetings,  that  the  gentlemen  of  his 

*  This  queftlon  hu  bean  ttitl  more  ••HouiIt  d«tMUed  ia 
our  own  diijr.  And  U  not  at  all,  1  (nr,  aatiifactonly  settled. « 
CaoKEft,  1846. 

s  No  doubt  Lady  Diana  Speacer,  daufhter  of  CbarW 
Dttke  of  Marlboroufh.  bora  In  I7S4,  married  In  1767  to 
Vltcount  Bolingbroke,  from  whom  she  was  divorced  in  176S. 
and  married  Immedlati'ly  after  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk.  All 
that  Johnson  says  is  rtry  true ;  but  he  would  have  been 
better  entitled  to  hold  such  high  lanauaffe  If  he  had  not 
practi'aUlm  waived  his  right  by  living  In  that  lady*s  private 
society,  ne  should  either,  as  a  strict  moralist,  have  refuted 
her  hu  countenance,  or,  as  a  man  of  honour  aad  gratitude, 
been  silent  as  to  her  frailties.  It  was  not  fair  to  enjoy  her 
sociftv.  and  disparage  her  character.  —  CaoKta. 

*  "  One  evening,"  lays  Mr*.  Piossi.  *'  in  the  rooms  at  Bright- 
helmstone.  be  fell  into  a  comlcsil  dlscMsslon  with  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  that  lady's  ttrst  husband:  happening  to  sit  by 
him,  he  chose  to  harangue  verr  loudly  about  the  nature,  and 
use,  and  abuse  of  ditwrefM.  Many  people  gathrred  rotmd 
them  to  hear  what  was  said,  and  when  my  husband  called 
hlffi  away,  and  told  him  fo  wkom  he  bad  been  talking,  he 


county  were  afraid  of  him.  No  bunness  could 
be  done  for  his  declamation.** 

He  did  not  give  me  full  credit  when  I  men- 
tioned that  I  had  carried  on  a  diort  conversstion 
by  signs  with  some  Esquimaux,  who  were  then 
in  London,  particularly  with  one  of  them,  who 
was  a  priest.  He  thou^t  I  could  not  make 
them  understand  me.  No  man  was  more  in- 
credulous as  to  particular  hucts  which  were  at 
all  extraordinary ;  and  therefore  no  man  was 
more  scrupulously  inquisitive,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  truth. 

I  dined  with  him  this  day  at  the  house  of  my 
friends,  Me^ieurs  Edward  and  Charles  Dilly, 
booksellers  in  the  Poultir :  there  were  present, 
their  elder  brother  Mr.  Dilly  of  Bedfordshire, 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  ClaxtonS 
Rev.  Dr.  Mayo,  a  dissentine  minister,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Toplady^,  and  my  friend  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Temple.' 

Hawkesworth*8  compilation  of  the  Yoyages 
to  the  South  Sea  being  mentioned; — Jobh- 
SOH.  **  Sir,  if  you  talk  of  it  as  a  subject  of 
commerce,  it  wdl  be  gainful ;  if  as  a  book  that 
is  to  increase  human  knowledge,  I  beliere 
there  will  not  be  much  of  that.  Hawkesworth 
can  tell  only  what  the  voyaeers  have  told  him ; 
and  they  have  found  very  little,  only  one  new 
animal,  I  think.**  Boswell.  '*But  manj  in- 
sects. Sir."  JoHKSOK.  **  Why  Sir,  as  to  insect*, 
Bay  reckons  of  British  insects  twenty  thousand 
species.  They  might  have  staid  at  home  and 
discovered  enough  in  that  way.** 

Talking  of  birds,  I  mentioned  Mr.  Daines 
Barrington*8  ingenious  Essay  against  the  re- 
ceived notion  of  their  migration.  JoBiiso5. 
^^  I  think  we  have  as  good  evidence  for  the 
migration  of  woodcocks  as  can  be  desired. 
We  find  they  disappear  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year,  and  i4>pear  again  at  a  certun  time  of  the 
year;  and  some  of  them,  when  weary  in  their 
flight,  have  been  known  to  alurht  on  the  rtj^- 
ging  of  ships  far  out  at  sea.**  One  of  the  com* 
pany  observed,  that  there  had  been  instances 
of  some  of  them  found  in  summer  in  Easex. 
JoBHSoN.  **  Sir,  that  strengthens  our  argumenL 
Exceptio  probat  reguiam.  Some  being  found, 
shows  that,  if  all  remained,  many  would  be 
found.  A  few  sick  or  lame  ones  mav  ^ 
found."    CrouMMiTH.  ^*  There  is  a  partial  mi- 

recdred  an  answer  which  I  will  not  Tentore  to  write  down-' 
Something,  no  doubt,  •quiraleot  to  whal  BoawcU  tfpcats  ia 
the  text.  -~  CaoRca. 

•  Old  Mr.  Langton.  —>  Ckokbk. 

•  1  sunpofe  John  Claxton.  Esq.  F.A.8..  author  ef  a  paper 
in  the  Ardutoiagia.  —  Caoccn. 

•  A.  M.  Toplady,  Vicar  of  Broad  Hemtanr.  ta  D***": 
author  of  Hutarie  Prwtf  vf  tke  Dvetrfm^  CSeMUM  ^  tkt 
Churck  qf  Bngtandr  and  many  works  of  the  aaae  Calvtttooc 
principle  t   he  died  In  177S.  «t.  IS.  —  Paoata.  , 

7  In  hU  letter  to  Mr«.  Thrale,  Sntb  May,  177ft,  be  m^* 
dined  jeeterdav  lu  a  large  company  at  a  Dterwdng  bnoij 
•eller'a.  and  disputed  against  talermliam  with  one  Dr.  Utf*f 
This  must  haee  been  the  dinner  noted  hi  cIm  lest,  hot  I  c^ 
not  reconcile  the  datea,  and  tbe  awndon  of  Che  dintb  ef  Om 
Queen  of  Denmark,  which  bapfiened  no  Cb«  lOtb  Maf.  I77\ 
aacerUins  that  the  dale  of  the  IrMrr  la  cnmct.  Bmwc>*. 
who  made  many  of  his  notes  on  mere  arrvps.  aad  In  a  *rrt 
confused  wav,  must,  I  thbik,  have  laladiisd  and  mbpUcM 
hia  note  of  this  oooveraailoo. 
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gntion  of  the  swalloirs;  the  stronger  ones 
migrate,  the  othen  do  not.** 

&MWKLI..  ^  I  am  well  assured  that  the 
people  of  Otaheite,  who  have  the  bread  tree, 
the  fruit  of  which  serves  them  for  bread, 
laughed  heartily  when  thej  were  informed  of 
the  tedious  process  necessary  with  us  to  have 
bread;  plowmg,  sowing,  harrowing^  reaping, 
threshing,  grinding,  baking.**  Johnson.  "  Why, 
Sir,  all  ignorant  savages  will  laugh  when  they 
are  told  of  the  advantages  of  civilised  life. 
Were  yoa  to  tell  men  who  live  without  houses, 
how  we  pile  brick  upon  brick,  and  rafter  upon 
rafier,  and  that  afler  a  house  is  raised  to  a  cer- 
tain height,  a  man  tumbles  off  a  scaffold,  and 
breaks  his  neck ;  he  would  laugh  heartily  at 
oar  folly  in  building ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  men  are  better  without  houses.  No,  Sir, 
(holding  up  a  slice  of  a  good  loaf),  this  is 
better  than  the  bread  tree.** 

He  repeated  an  argument  which  is  to  be 
found  in  nis  **  Rambler,**  against  the  notion  that 
the  brute  creation  is  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  reason :  ^  Birds  build  by  instinct ;  they 
never  improve ;  they  build  their  first  nest  as 
well  as  any  one  they  ever  build.**  Goldsmith. 
^  Yet  we  see,  if  you  take  away  a  bird's  nest 
with  the  eggs  in  it,  she  will  make  a  slighter 
nest  and  lay  again.**  Johnson.  ^  Sir,  that  is 
because  at  first  she  has  full  time,  and  makes 
her  aest  deliberately.  In  the  case  you  mention 
she  is  pressed  to  lay,  and  must  therefore  make 
her  nest  quickly,  and  consequently  it  will  be 
slight.**  Goldsmith.  ^  The  nidification  of 
birds  is  what  is  least  known  in  natural  history, 
though  one  of  the  most  curious  things  in  it.* 

I  mtroduccd  the  subject  of  tderation.' 
Johnson.  ^  Every  society  has  a  right  to  pre- 
serve public  peace  and  order,  and  therefore 
has  a  good  right  to  prohibit  the  propagation 
of  opinions  which  have  a  dangerous  tendency. 
To  say  the  magiMlraie  has  this  right,  is  using  an 
inadequate  word :  it  is  the  society  for  which  the 
magistrate  is  agent*  He  maj  be  morally  or 
theologically  wrong  in  restraining  the  propaga- 
tion of  opinions  which  he  thinks  dangerous, 
hot  he  is  politically  right.**  Mato.  *'  I  am  of 
opinion.  Sir,  that  every  man  is  entitled  to 
lioerty  of  conscience  in  religion ;  and  ^at  the 
magistrate  cannot  restrain  that  right**  John- 
S09I.  **  Sir,  1  agree  with  you.  Eveir  man  has 
a  r^t  to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  with  that 
the  nuMpstrate  cannot  interfere.  People  con- 
fomid  liberty  of  thinking  with  liberty  of  talk- 
ing; nay,  with  liberty  of  preaching.  Every 
man  haa  a  physical  right  to  think  as  he  pleases; 
fnr  h  cannot  be  discovered  how  he  thinks. 
He  has  not  a  moral  right,  for  he  ought  to  in- 
form himself^  and  think  justly.  But,  Sir,  no 
meinber  of  a  society  has  a  right  to  teach  any 
doctrine  contrary  to  what  the  society  holds  to 


I 


«  I 


tak*  chit  oeeulon  for  noticing  that  of  which  w« 
tmaf  faMtanoe*  —  Bofveiri  penrerte,  but  for  uf 
Inclliuirtoa  to  Introduc*  subjcctt  that  be  hoped 
dilfcfeoce  and  debate —  Caoais. 


be  true.  The  magistrate,  I  say,  may  be  wrong 
in  what  he  thinks :  but  while  he  thinks  him- 
self right,  he  may  and  ought  to  enforce  what 
he  thinks.**  Mato.  ^  Then,  Sir,  we  are  to  re- 
main always  in  error,  and  truth  never  can 
prevail ;  and  the  ma^ate  was  right  in  per- 
secuting the  first  Christians.**  Johnson.  ^  Sir, 
the  only  method  by  which  religious  truth  can 
be  established  is  by  martyrdom.  The  magis- 
trate has  a  right  to  enforce  what  he  thinks ; 
and  he  who  is  conscious  of  the  truth  has  a 
right  to  suffer.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  other 
wa^  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  but  by  perse- 
cution on  the  one  hand  and  enduring  it  on  the 
other.**  Goldsmith.  ^  But  how  is  a  man  to 
act.  Sir?  Though  firmly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  his  doctrine,  may  he  not  think  it 
wron^  to  expose  himself  to  persecution  ?  Has 
he  a  right  to  do  so  P  Is  it  not,  as  it  were,  com- 
mitting voluntary  suicide  ?  *'  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
as  to  voluntary  suicide,  as  you  call  it,  there  are 
twenty  thousimd  men  in  an  army  who  will  go 
without  scruple  to  be  shot  at,  and  mount  a 
breach  for  nvepence  a  day.**  Goldsmith. 
But  have  they  a  moral  nght  to  do  this?" 
Johnson.  **  Nay,  Sir,  if  you  will  not  take  the 
universal  opinion  of  mankind,  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  If  mankind  cannot  defend  their  own 
way  of  thinking,  I  cannot  defend  it.  Sir,  if  a 
man  is  in  doubt  whether  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  expose  himself  to  martyrdom  or  not, 
he  should  not  do  it.  He  must  be  convinced 
that  he  has  a  delegation  from  heaven.**  Gold- 
smith. **  I  would  consider  whether  there  is  the 
greater  chance  of  good  or  evil  upon  the  whole, 
if  I  see  a  man  who  has  fallen  into  a  well,  I 
would  wish  to  help  him  out ;  but  if  there  is  a 
greater  probability  that  he  shall  pull  me  in, 
than  that  I  shall  pull  him  out,  I  would  not 
attempt  it  So,  were  I  to  go  to  Turkey,  I 
might  wish  to  convert  the  grand  signior  to  the 
Clmstian  faith ;  but  when  I  considered  that  I 
should  probably  be  put  to  death  without  effec- 
tuating my  purpose  in  any  degree,  I  should 
keep  myself  quiet.**  Johnson.  **  Sir,  you  must 
consider  that  we  have  perfect  and  imperfect 
obligations.  Perfect  obligations,  which  are 
generally  not  to  do  somethinff,  are  clear  and 
positive ;  as,  *  Thou  shalt  not  kill.*  But  charity, 
for  instance,  is  not  definable  by  limits.  It  is  a 
duty  to  give  to  the  poor ;  but  no  man  can  say 
how  much  another  snould  give  to  the  poor,  or 
when  a  man  has  given  too  little  to  save  his 
soul.  In  the  same  manner  it  is  a  duty  to  in- 
struct the  ignorant,  and  of  consequence  to 
convert  infidels  to  Christianity ;  but  no  man  in 
the  common  course  of  things  is  obliged  to 
carry  this  to  such  a  degree  as  to  incur  tlie 
danger  of  martyrdom,  as  no  man  is  obliged  to 
strip  himfielf  to  the  shirt  in  order  to  give 
charity.    I  have  said,  that  a  man  must  be  per- 

s  This  It  the  rattonale  of  the  interference  of  the  maflttrate 
In  any  caie.  —  CaoKia,  1846. 
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suaded  that  he  has  a  particubir  delegation  from 
heayen/*  Golbshith.  **How  is  this  to  be 
known  ?  Our  first  reformers,  who  were  burnt 
for  not  belieying  bread  and  wine  to  be  Christ 

"  JoHHSON  (interrupting  him).  "  Sir,  they 

were  not  burnt  for  not  belieying  bread  and 
wine  to  be  Christ,  but  for  insultins  thdte  who 
did  believe  it.*  And,  Sir,  when  uie  first  re- 
formers began,  they  did  not  intend  to  be 
martyred:  as  many  of  them  ran  away  as 
could."  BoswBLi«.  ^'  But,  Sir,  there  was  your 
countryman  Elwal',  who  vou  told  me  chal- 
lenged King  Geoi^e  with  his  black-guards,  and 
his  red-guards.*'  Johnson.  ^^  My  countryman, 
Elwal,  Sir,  should  have  been  put  in  the  stocks 
— >  a  proper  pulpit  for  him ;  and  he*d  have  had 
a  numerous  audience.  A  man  who  preaches  in 
the  stocks  will  always  have  hearers  enough." 
Bosw&Lii.  *^  But  Elwal  thought  himself  in  the 
right"  JoHHSOW.  "  We  arc  not  providing  for 
mad  people ;  there  are  places  for  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  "  (meaning  Moorfields).  Mato. 
^*'  But,  Sir,  is  it  not  very  hard  that  I  should 
not  be  allowed  to  teach  my  children  what  I 
really  believe  to  be  the  truth?"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  Sir,  you  might  contrive  to  teach  your 
children  extra  scan£dum ;  but.  Sir,  the  magis- 
trate, if  he  knows  it,  has  a  right  to  restrain 
you.  Suppose  you  teach  vour  children  to  be 
thieves  ?  Mato.  ^  This  is  making  a  joke  of 
the  subject."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  take  it 
thus :  —  that  you  teach  them  the  community 
of  goods ;  for  which  there  are  as  many  plausible 
arguments  as  for  most  erroneous  doctrines. 
You  teach  them  that  all  things  at  first  were  in 
common,  apd  that  no  man  had  a  right  to  any 
thing  but  93  he  laid  his  hands  upon  it;  and 
that  this  still  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  rule 
amongst  mankind.  Here,  Sir,  you  sap  a  great 
principle  in  society,  —  property.  And  don^t 
you  think  the  magistrate  would  have  a  right  to 
prevent  you  ?  Or,  suppose  you  should  teach 
your  children  the  notion  of  die  Adamites,  and 
they  should  run  naked  into  the  streets,  would 
not  the  magistrate  have  a  right  to  flog  *em  into 
their  doublets  ?  "  Mato.  "  I  think  the  ma- 
gistrate has  no  right  to  interfere  till  there  is 
some  overt  act  ?  "  Boswell.  **  So,  Sir,  though 
he  sees  an  enemy  to  the  state  charging  a 
blunderbuss,  he  is  not  to  interfere  till  it  is 
fired  off! "  Mato.  '^  He  must  be  sure  of  its 
direction  against  the  state."  Johnson.  **  The 
magistrate  is  to  judge  of  that.  He  has  no  right 
to  restrain  your  thinking,  because  the  evil 
centres  in  yourself.    If  a  man  were  sitting  at 

>  Tblt  leenu  to  t>e  altogether  contrary  to  the  fact.  The 
Artt  reformeri,  whether  of  Germany  or  England,  were  cer- 
tainly Dot  bumiNl  for  intuiting  individualt :  thay  were  burned 
fur  heresy ;  and  abominable  as  that  was.  It  was  less  Inde- 
(icnsible  than  what  Johnson  is  said  to  hare  stated,  that  they 
were  burned  for  ituuiting  Individuals :  but,  (nd««d,  I  can 
hardly  doubt  that  Bo•well^l  note  of  this  rapid  discussion  at  a 
dinner  table  was  very  imperfect.  —  Csokbr,  1631. 184G. 

*  Seeanf^,  p.334.— C. 

>  The  Maxiatrate  might  for  better  reasons :  either  sns« 
pecting  insanity  ;  or,  b«i:Jiuse  he  that  mutilates  himself  b<^ 
comet  a  burden  upon  others :  or,  because  no  citixen  of  a  »tate 
has  a  right  to  aisable  himself  from  the  performance  of 
his  active  duties.  —  Caouta. 


this  table,  and  chopping  ofifhis  fingers,  the  ma- 
gistrate, as  guardian  of  the  community,  has  no 
authority  to  restnun  him,  however  he  might  do 
it  from  kindneiw  as  a  parent.  —  Though,  indeed, 
upon  more  consideration,  I  think  he  may ;  as 
it  is  probable,  that  he  who  is  chopping  off  bis 
owi^  figures,  may  soon  proceed  to  chop  ofi"  those 
of  other  people.^  If  I  think  it  right  to  steal 
Mr. Dillys  plate,  I  am  a  bad  man;  but  he 
can  say  nothing  to  me.  If  I  make  an  open 
declaration  that  I  think  so,  he  will  keep  me 
out  of  his  house.  If  I  put  forth  my  hand,  I 
shall  be  sent  to  Newgate.  This  is  the  grada- 
tion of  thinking,  preaching,  and  acting :  if  a 
man  thinks  erroneously,  he  may  keep  his 
thoughts  to  himself,  and  nobody  will  trouble 
him ;  if  he  preaches  erroneous  doctrine,  society 
may  expel  him ;  if  he  acts  in  consequence  of 
it,  the  law  takes  place,  and  he  is  hanged.** 
Mato.  "But,  Sir,  ought  not  Christians  to 
have  liberty  of  conscience?*'  Johnson.  *'I 
have  abready  told  you  so.  Sir  ?  Tou*re  coming 
back  to  where  you  were.*'  Boswell.  **  Dr. 
Mayo  b  always  taking  a  return  post-chaise, 
and  going  the  stage  over  again.  He  has  it  at 
half-price.**  Johnson.  "Dr. Mayo,  like  other 
champions  for  unlimited  toleration,  has  got  a 
set  of  words.^  Sir,  it  is  no  matter,  politically, 
whether  the  magistrate  be  ri^t  or  wron^. 
Suppose  a  club  were  to  be  formed,  to  drink 
confusion  to  King  George  the  Third,  and  a 
happy  restoration  to  Charles  the  Third,  this 
would  be  very  bad  with  respect  to  the  state  ; 
but  every  member  of  that  dub  must  either 
conform  to  its  rules,  or  be  turned  out  of  it. 
Old  Baxter,  I  remember,  maintains,  that  the 
magistrate  should  *•  tolerate  all  things  that  are 
tolerable.*  This  is  no  good  definition  of  tolera- 
tion upon  any  principle ;  but  it  shows  that  be 
thought  some  things  were  not  tcderable." 
Toplabt.  "Sir,  you  have  untwisted  this 
difficult  subject  with  great  dexterity.** 

During  ihia  ar^gument,  Goldsmith  sat  in 
restless  agitation,  from  a  wish  to  get  in  and 
shtTie.  Finding  hunself  excluded,  he  had  taken 
his  hat  to  ^o  away,  but  remained  for  some 
time  with  it  m  his  hand,  like  a  gamester,  who, 
at  the  close  of  a  long  night,  lingers  for  a  little 
while,  to  see  if  he  can  have  a  favourable  open- 
ing to  finish  with  success.  Once,  when  he  was 
beginning  to  speak,  he  found  himaelf  over- 
powered by  the  loud  voice  of  Johnsoa,  who 
was  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table,  and  did 
not  perceive  Goldsmith's  attempt  Thus  dis- 
appointed of  his  wish  to  obtain  tne  attention  of 

<  Dr.  Majo's  calm  temper  and  steadf  perteTftwite,  rfH- 
dered  i»im  an  admirable  suhject  for  the  eserdse  <4  I^''- 
Johnion's  power Aal  abilities.  He  oever  fltnched  ;  but,  atf f 
reiterated  blows,  remained  seeralnflj  unmored  as  tf  t>>« 
first.  The  scintillations  of  Johnson's  fenliu  flaabed  ^en 
time  he  was  struck,  without  his  receivlnit  any  Ii^urr.  Hroot 
he  obtained  the  epithet  of  Tk*  Litermrf  AmmtL  ..Boswsu.. 
Boswell  talks  as  If  these  encounters  were  to  frequ^t  ^ 
to  hare  obtained  Dr.  Majo  a  dlstinctlT«  eiiltiMt  :  but  n 
is  certain  that  Johnson  had  nr*er  aeen  hla  before  tt'* 
dajr.  when  be  did  not  eteo  know  hit  naaae ;  and  t  car.'  >4 
trace  that  he  met  him  more  than  once  agmm.  —  Caoaf  «• 
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the  company,  Goldsmith  in  a  passion  threw 
down  his  hat,  looking  angrily  at  Johnson,  and 
exclaiming  in  a  bitter  tone,  ^^  Take  it^  When 
Topladj  was  going  to  speak,  Johnson  uttered 
some  sound,  wnich  led  Goldsmith  to  think  that 
he  was  b^inning  again,  and  taking  the  words 
from  Toplady.  Up<m  which,  he  seized  this 
opportumty  of  venting  his  own  envy  and 
spleen,  undar  the  pretext  of  supporting  another 
person :  ^  Sir/*  said  he  to  Johnson,  "  the  gen- 
tleman has  heard  you  patiently  for  an  hour : 
pray  allow  us  now  to  near  hun."  Johhson 
(sternly).  *^Sir,  I  was  not  interrupting  the 
gentleman.  I  was  only  giving  him  a  signal  of 
my  attention.  Sir,  you  are  impertment." 
Goldsmith  made  no  reply,  but  continued  in 
the  company  for  some  tune. 

A  gentleman  present  ^  ventured  to  ask  Dr. 
Johnson  if  there  was  not  a  material  difference 
as  to  toleration  of  opinions  which  lead  to  action, 
and  opinions  merely  speculative ;  for  instance, 
would  it  he  wrong  m  the  magistrate  to  tolerate 
those  who  preach  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  ?    Johnson  was  highly  offended,  and 
said,  **  I  wonder.  Sir,  how  a  gentleman  of  your 
piety  can  introduce  this  subject  in  a  mixed 
company."     He  told  me  afterwards,  that  the 
impropriety  was,  that  perhaps  some  of  the  com- 
pany might  have  talked  on  the  subject  in  such 
terma  as  might  have  shocked  him ;  or  he  might 
have  been  forced  to  appear  in  their  eyes  a 
narrow-minded  man.     The  gentleman,  with 
submissive  deference,  said,  he  nad  only  hinted 
I   at  the  question  from  a  desire  to  hear  Dr.  John* 
I   son^s  opinion  upon  it.    Johh sok.  ^  Why  then, 
I   Sir,  I  tnink  that  permitting  men  to  preach  any 
I    ornmoQ  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  esta- 
I    biisbed  church,  tends,  in  a  certain  degree,  to 
lessen  the  authority  of  the  church,  and,  con- 
'    s^^naently,  to  lessen  the  influence  of  religion." 
^  It  may  be  considered,"  said  the  gentleman, 
"*■  whether  it  would  not  be  politic  to  tolerate  in 
)    fuch  a  case."    Johnson.  **Sir,  we  have  been 
talking  of  right :  this  is  another  question.    I 
think  it  is  Rol  politic  to  tolerate  in  such  a 
caae." 

Though  he  did  not  think  it  fit  that  so  awful 
a  subject  should  be  introduced  in  a  mixed 
(omnanj,  and  therefore  at  this  time  waved  the 
UieoWical  question ;  yet  his  own  orthodox 
belief  m  the  sacred  mystery  of  the  Trinity  is 
evinced  beyond  doubt,  oy  the  following  passage 
in  his  private  devotions  :  — 

**  O  Lord,  bear  my  prayer,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
««ke;  to  whom  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
tkrre  veraaiu  amd  ome  Goo,  be  all  honour  and  glory, 
vuria  vitliout  end.  Amen."    [iV.  and  Med.^  p.  40.] 

BoawBLL.  "  Pray,  Mr.  Dilly,  how  does  Dr. 
LeIand*B  ■  *  History  of  Ireland  *  sell  ?  "  John- 
»(>!f  (bursting  forth  with  a  generous  indig- 

'  Iff.  LaagtoD.    See  iioff,  Aug.  S8. 177a  —  Crokek. 
s  Sm  mmte,  p.  169.  n.  1    His  Hittonr  of  Ireland,  fn  three 
T«lc.  iio^  VM  published  In  177S.  —  Wriobt. 
*  We  mart  not  forget  theC  Johnson  bad.  In  his  earlier  life, 
I    breo  tMit  merely  a  Tof7  but  a  Jacobite.  -'  Crokir. 


nation).  "The  Irish  are  in  a  most  unnatural 
state ;  for  we  see  there  the  minority  prevailing 
over  the  majority.  There  is  no  instance,  even 
in  the  ten  persecutions,  of  such  severity  as  that 
which  the  rrotestants  of  Irehmd  have  exercised 
against  the  Catholics.  Did  we  tell  them  we 
have  conquered  them,  it  would  be  above  board : 
to  punish  them  by  confiscation  and  other  penal- 
ties, as  rebels,  was  monstrous  injustice.  King 
William  was  not  their  lawful  sovereign  ^ :  he 
had  not  been  acknowledged  by  the  parliament 
of  Ireland,  when  they  appeared  in  arms  against 
him." 

I  here  suggested  something  favourable  of  the 
Roman  CathoUcs.  Tovladt.  "Does  not  their 
invocation  of  saints  suppose  omnipresence  in 
the  saints  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Ko,  Sir ;  it  supposes 
only  pluri-presence  ^;  and  when  spirits  are  di- 
vested of  matter,  it  seems  probable  that  they 
should  see  with  more  extent  than  when  in  an 
embodied  state.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ap- 
proach to  an  invasion  of  any  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes, in  the  invocation  of  saints.  But  I 
think  it  is  will-worship,  and  presumption.  I 
see  no  command  for  (t,  and  therefore  think  it 
is  safer  not  to  practise  it." 

He  and  Mr.  Langton  and  I  went  together 
to  the  Club,  where  we  found  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Gparrick,  and  some  other  members,  and  amongst 
them  our  friend  Goldsmith,  who  sat  silently 
brooding  over  Johnson*s  reprimand  to  him  after 
dinner.  Johnson  perceived  this,  and  said  aside 
to  some  of  us,  —  "  TU  make  Goldsmith  forgive 
me;"  and  then  called  to  him  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  Dr.  Groldsmith,  —  something  passed  to-day 
where  you  and  I  dined :  I  a£  your  pardon. 
Goldsmith  answered  placidly,  "It  must  be 
much  from  you.  Sir,  that  I  take  ill."  And  so 
at  once  the  difierence  was  over,  and  they  were 
on  as  easy  terms  as  ever,  and  Goldsmith  rattled 
away  as  usual. 

In  our  way  to  the  Club  to-night,  when  I  re- 
gretted that  Goldsmith  would,  upon  every  oc- 
casion, endeavour  to  shine,  by  which  he  oflen 
exposed  himself,  Mr.  Langton  observed,  that 
he  was  not  like  Addison,  who  was  content  with 
the  fame  of  his  writings,  and  did  not  aim  also 
at  excellency  in  conversation,  for  which  he 
found  himself  unfit :  and  that  he  said  to  a  lady 
who  complained  of  his  having  talked  little  in 
company,  "  Madam^  I  have  but  nine-pence  in 
ready  money,  but  I  can  draw  for  a  thousand 
pounds."  I  observed  that  Goldsmith  had  a 
great  deal  of  gold  in  his  cabinet,  but,  not  con- 
tent with  that,  was  always  taking  out  his  purse. 
Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir,  and  that  so  often  an 
empty  purse ! " 

Goldsmith's  incessant  desire  of  being  con- 
spicuous in  company  was  the  occasion  of  his 
sometimes  appearing  to  such  disadvantage  as 
one  should  hardly  have  supposed  possible  in  a 

<  Surelj  It  implies  omnipresence  In  the  same  way  that 
prayers  to  the  Deity  Imply  omnieresence.  And,  after  all,, 
what  is  the  diflference,  to  our  bounded  reason,  between  piuri- 
presence  and  omiu'.preseoce  ?  —  Cbokbr. 
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man  of  his  geniiu.  When  his  literary  repu- 
tation had  risen  desenredl  j  high^  and  his  societ  j 
was  much  courted,  he  became  very  jealous  of 
the  extraordinary  attention  which  was  every 
where  paid  to  Johnson.  One  evening,  in  a 
circle  of  wits,  he  found  fault  with  me  for  talking 
of  Johnson  as  entitled  to  the  honour  of  un- 
questionable superiority.  "  Sir,**  said  he,  '^you 
are  for  making  a  monarchy  of  what  should  be 
a  republic."  * 

He  was  still  more  mortified,  when,  talking 
in  a  company  with  fluent  vivacity,  and,  as  he 
flattered  nimself,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who 
were  present,  a  German  who  sat  next  him,  and 
perceived  Johnson  rolling  himself  as  if  about 
to  speak,  suddenly  stopped  him,  saying,  **  Stay, 
stay  —  Toctor  Shonson  is  going  to  say  some- 
thing.** This  was,  no  doubt,  very  provoking, 
especially  to  one  so  irritable  as  Goldsmit]^  who 
frequently  mentioned  it  with  strong  expressions 
of  indignation. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  Goldsmith  was 
sometimes  content  to  be  treated  with  an  easy 
familiarity,  but  upon  occasions  would  be  con- 
sequential and  important.  An  instance  of  this 
occurred  in  a  small  particular.  Johnson  had 
a  way  of  contracting  the  names  of  his  friends  : 
as,  Beauclerk,  Beau ;  Boswell,  Bozzy ;  Lang- 
ton,  Lanky ;  Murphy,  Mur ;  Sheridan,  Sherry. 
I  remember  one  day,  when  Tom  Davies  was 
telling  that  Dr.  Johnson  said,  ^  We  are  all  in 
labour  for  a  name  to  OMv*s  play,**  Goldsmith 
seemed  displeased  that  such  a  liberty  should  be 
taken  with  his  name,  and  said,  *^  I  have  often 
desired  him  not  to  call  me  Oolekf"  Tom  was 
remarkably  attentive  to  the  most  minute  cir- 
cumstance about  Johnson.  I  recollect  his  tell* 
ing  me  once,  on  my  arrival  in  London,  ^  Sir, 
our  great  friend  has  made  an  improvement  on 
his  appellation  of  old  Mr.  Sheridan :  he  calls 
him  now  Sherry  derry^ 

JOHNSON  TO  THE  REV.  MR.  BAGSH  AW>« 

At  Bromley, 

••  May  a.  ma. 
Sir,  —  I  return  you  my  sincere  thank«  for  your 
additions  to  my  Dictionary ;  but  the  new  edition 
has  been  published  some  time,  and  therefore  I  eao- 
Bot  now  make  use  of  them.  Whether  I  shall  ever 
revise  it  more,  I  know  not.     If  many  readers  had 


1  It  hat  bMn  it^ed  In  some  of  the  nummoaa  fablec  and 
forgeries  publiihed  In  honour  of  Buonaparte,  that,  reprefsing 
the  flattery  of  one  of  his  literary  courtiers,  he  should  have 
said.  **  Pour  Dleu,  laissei-nous  au  moins  la  r^pmblifme  tfes 
UttreM."  But  this  is  undoubtedly  false,  and.  Instead  of  being 
■aid  Ay.  it  was  said  ^,  him.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  French 
story  may  be  but  a  version  of  this  tew  moi  d  Goldsmith.  — 
CaoKKji. 

*  The  Rev.  Thomas  Bagsbaw,  M.  A.,  who  died  on  the 
90Ch  of  November.  1787.  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  hie 
affe.  chaplain  of  Bromley  College,  in  Kent,  and  rector  of 
South-fleet.  He  had  resigned  the  cure  of  Bromley  parish 
some  time  before  his  di^tb.  For  this,  and  another  letter 
from  Dr.  Johnson  in  1784.  to  the  sane  truly  mpectable 
man,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Jnhn  Loveday,  of  the  Commons, 
a  son  of  the  late  learned  and  ploue  John  Loveday,  Es^.,  of 
Caversham,  in  Berkshire,  who  obligingly  transcribrd  them 
for  me  from  the  originals  in  his  possession.    The  worthy 


been  as  judicious,  as  diligent,  and  as  commonicative 
as  yourself,  my  work  had  been  better.  The  world 
must  at  present  take  it  as  it  is.  I  am.  Sir,  your 
most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

**Saic  Johmsox.** 

On  Sunday,  Maj  8.',  I  dined  with  Johnson 
at  Mr.  Langton*s  with  Dr.  Beattie  and  some 
other  company.  He  descanted  on  the  subject 
of  literary  property.  "  There  seems,"  said  he, 
"  to  be  in  authors  a  stronger  right  of  property 
than  that  bjr  occupancy ;  a  metaphysical  right, 
a  rig^t,  as  it  were,  of  creation,  whidi  should 
from  its  nature  be  perpetual ;  but  the  consent 
of  nations  is  against  it ;  and  indeed  reason  and 
the  interests  of  learning  are  against  it;  for 
were  it  to  be  perpetual,  no  book,  howeyer  use- 
ful, could  be  universally  diffused  amongst  man- 
kind, should  the  proprietor  take  it  mto  his 
head  to  restrain  its  circulation.  No  book  could 
have  the  advantage  of  being  edited  with  notes, 
however  necessary  to  its  elucidaUon,  should 
the  proprietor  perversely  oppose  it.  For  the 
general  good  of  the  world,  tnerefore,  whatever 
valuable  work  has  once  been  created  by  an 
author,  and  issued  out  by  him,  should  be  under- 
stood as  no  longer  in  his  power,  but  as  belong- 
ing to  the  public ;  at  the  same  time  the  author 
is  entitled  to  an  adequate  reward.  This  he 
should  have  by  an  exclusive  right  to  his  work 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years.** 

He  attacked  Lord  Monboddo*s  strange  specu- 
lation on  the  primitive  statue  of  human  nature ; 
observinff,  '*  Sir,  it  is  all  coojecture  about  a 
thing  usdess,  even  were  it  known  to  be  true. 
Knowledge  of  all  kinds  is  good.  Conjecture, 
as  to  things  useful,  is  good  ;  but  conjecture  as 
to  what  it  would  be  useless  to  know,  such  as 
whether  men  went  upon  all  four,  is  very  idle.** 

On  Monday,  May  9.^  ^  I  was  to  set  out  on 
my  return  to  Scotland  next  morning,  I  was 
desirous  to  see  as  much  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  I 
could.  But  I  first  called  on  Goldsmith  to  take 
leave  of  him.  The  jealousy  and  envy,  which, 
though  possessed  of  many  most  amiiible  qua- 
lities, he  frankly  avowed,  broke  out  violently 
at  this  interview.^  Upon  another  occasion, 
when  Goldsmith  confessed  himself  to  be  of  an 
envious  disposition,  I  contended  with  Johnson 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  angry  with  hinu  he 
was  so  candid  in  owning  it.     ^*  Nay,  Sir,**  said 


getitleman,  having  retired  f^om  bnsfaieea,  now  Uvct  in  War> 
wickshire.  The  world  has  been  lately  obHfvd  lo  hin  as  the 
editor  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Townann*s  excellent  «i>rk. 
modestly  entitled  '*  A  Discourse  on  the  Rvaafellcal  Histeri, 
flrom  the  Interment  to  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  and  Savour 
Jesus  Christ ; "  to  which  is  prefixed  a  trul;  tntcnsuac  »^ 
pleasing  account  of  the  author,  by  th«  Rev.  Mr.  Balph  Chur. 

ton Boswiu..    Dr.  Jolin  Loveday  died  Maicli  4.  IW9,  is 

hit  sixty. sixth  year.    Otni.  M^g.,  Mmj  1890.  — Cmu*. 

*  Misdate  for  the  9th.  _CM>ua. 

*  Misdate  for  10th. ..  Caoua. 

*  I  wonder  why  Boswell  so  often  difplap  a  nalevr-kvt 
feding  towards  Goldsmith?  Rivalry  liar  Jobosen't  9^*^ 
graces,  perhaps.  —  M'ALTta  Scorr.  Or  aatamiMB  ImC*'^* 
the  .Seotch  and  the  Irish  ?  or.  more  probably,  brcausv  t^*J 
were  both  obtrusive,  meddling,  and  vain,  aad  aoiottJed  r-s^ 
other.  I  should  have  been  more  surprised  ii  tkey  had  hai  * 
mutual  liking.  —  Caoaaa,  ISIS. 
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JohDson,  *^  we  mast  be  angry  that  a  man  has 
loch  a  superabundance  of  an  odious  quality, 
that  he  cannot  keep  it  within  his  own  oreast, 
but  it  boils  oyer.**  In  my  opinion^  howeyer, 
Goldsmith  had  not  more  of  it  uian  other  people 
have,  but  only  talked  of  it  freely. 

He  now  seemed  yery  angry  that  Johnson 
was  goin^  to  be  a  trayeller ;  said  *'  he  would 
be  a  dead  weight  for  me  to  carry,  and  that  I 
should  neyer  be  able  to  his  him  along  through 
the  Uiffhlands  and  Hebrides.**  Nor  would  he 
patienUy  allow  me  to  enlarge  upon  Johnson*s 
wonderful  abilities ;  but  exclaimed,  ^  Is  he  like 
Burke,  who  winds  into  a  subject  like  a  ser- 
pent ?"  **  But,**  said  I,  "  Johnson  is  the  Her- 
cules who  strangled  serpents  in  his  cradle.** 

I  dined  with  Dr.  Johnson  at  General  Faoli's. 
He  was  oblieed,  by  indisposition,  to  leaye  the 
company  early ;  he  appointed  me,  howeyer,  to 
meet  him  in  the  eyentng  at  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Robert)  Chambers*8,  in  the  Temple,  where  he 
accordingly  came,  though  he  continued  to  be 
yery  iU.  Chambers,  as  is  common  on  such 
occasioiis,  prescribed  yarious  remedies  to  him. 
JossraoH  (fretted  by  pain).  "Pr*ythee  don't 
t4*a9e  me.  Stay  till  I  am  well,  and  then  you 
shall  tell  me  how  to  cure  myself.**  He  grew 
better,  and  talked  with  a  noble  enthusiasm  of 
keeping  up  the  representation  of  respectable 
families.  His  zeal  on  this  subject  was  a  cir- 
camstaace  in  his  character  ezceedinely  remark- 
able, when  it  b  considered  that  he  himself  had 
no  pretensions  to  blood.  I  heard  him  once 
say,  **  I  haye  great  merit  in  being  zealous  for 
subordination  and  the  honours  of  burth ;  for  I 
can  hardly  tell  who  was  my  grandfather.**  He 
maintained  the  dignity  and  propriety  of  male 
^uccesaion,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  one 
of  our  friends',  who  had  that  day  employed 
Mr.  Chambers  to  draw  his  will,  deyising  his 
estate  to  his  three  sisters,  in  preference  to  a 
rtanote  beir  male.  Johnson  called  them  ^^  three 
dawdie$^  and  said,  with  as  high  a  spirit  as  the 
boldest  baron  in  the  most  perfect  days  of  the 
feudal  system,  **  An  ancient  estate  should  always 
gn  to  males.  It  is  mighty  foolish  to  let  a 
stranger  have  it  because  he  marries  your 
dAughter,  and  takes  your  name.  As  for  an 
estate  newly  acquired  by  trade,  you  may  giye 
it,  if  yoa  will,  to  the  dog  Towser^  and  let  him 
kefp  hi&  awn  name.** 

1  have  known  him  at  times  exceedingly 
'iiverted  at  what  seemed  to  others  a  yery  smaU 
rport.  He  now  laughed  immoderately,  without 
any  reason  that  we  could  perceiye,  at  our 
friend's  making  his  will :  callea  him  the  te$talor^ 


*  It  Mitm.  from  mauf  drenmitancM,  ttiat  this  wm  Mr. 
L'BfMD ;  wmA  tiMt  tiMre  wm  Mincthlnf  mora  In  the  matter 
skaa  a  neve  tally  of  oatlmelj  mirth.  It  it  certain  that 
um  MoDdfliiip  of  **twcot7  yeari'  etandtnt "  (fo«<.  S3d 
Aofut,  177S)  bHwccB  Jobnaon  and  Langton,  suffered,  about 
thb  tMM,  a  wrfciin  iBterruptfoB.  Johnaon  choae  to  attrfbate 
H  loth*  repffoof  bo  bad  lately  fivea  Langton  at  Mr.  Dllly'i 
laM*  {mti,  f.  S6i.);  bot,aa  they  all  dined  together  next 
^  el  f  ao^rtnii*!  own  boiue.  in  apparent  good  humour,  it  it 
tMr*  fin>ialil«  that  it  aroM  from  thii  aiflUr  of  the  wUl.  — 


and  added,  "I  dare  say  he  thinks  he  has  done 
a  mighty  thing.  He  won*t  stay  till  he  gets 
home  to  his  seat  in  the  country,  to  produce 
this  wonderful  deed:  he  *11  call  up  the  landlord 
of  the  first  inn  on  the  road ;  and,  after  a 
suitable  preface  upon  mortality  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  will  tell  him  that  he  should  not 
delay  in  making  his  will ;  and  here.  Sir,  will  he 
say,  is  my  will,  which  I  haye  just  made,  with 
the  assistance  of  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  the  kingdom;  and  he  will  read  it  to  him 
(laughing  all  the  time).  He  belieyes  he  has 
made  this  will ;  but  he  did  not  make  it ;  you. 
Chambers,  made  it  for  him.  I  trust  you  haye 
had  more  conscience  than  to  make  him  say, 
'  being  of  sound  understanding !  *  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
I  hope  he  has  left  me  a  legacy.  Fd  haye  his 
will  turned  into  yerse,  like  a  ballad.** 

In  this  playful  manner  did  he  run  on,  exult- 
ing in  his  own  pleasantry,  which  certainly  was 
not  such  as  misht  be  expected  from  the  author 
of  ^'The  Rambler,**  but  which  is  here  presenred, 
that  my  readers  may  be  acquainted  eyen  with 
the  slightest  occasional  characteristics  of  so 
eminent  a  man. 

Mr.  Chambers  did  not  by  any  means  relish 
this  jocularity  upon  a  matter  of  which  part 
magna  fiat\  and  seemed  impatient  till  he  got 
rid  of  us.  Johnson  could  not  stop  his  merri- 
ment, but  continued  it  all  the  way  till  he  got 
without  the  Temple  Gate.  He  then  burst  into 
such  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  he  appeared  to  be 
almost  in  a  conyulsion ;  and,  in  order  to  sup- 
port himself,  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  posts  at  the 
side  of  the  foot  payement,  and  sent  forth  peals 
so  loud,  that  in  the  silence  of  the  night  his 
yoice  seemed  to  resound  from  Temple  Bar  to 
Fleet  Ditch. 

This  most  ludicrous  exhibition  of  the  awful, 
melancholy,  and  yenerable  Johnson,  happened 
well  to  counteract  the  feelings  of  sadness  which 
I  used  to  experience  when  parting  with  him 
for  a  considerable  time.  I  accompanied  him 
to  his  door,  where  he  ffaye  me  his  blessing. 

He  records  of  himself  this  year : — 

**  Between  Euter  and  Whitsuntide,  having  al. 
ways  considered  that  time  as  propitious  to  study,  I 
attempted  to  leani  the  Low  Dutch  language." 
[Pr.i  Med,  p.  191.] 

It  is  to  be  obseryed,  that  he  here  admits  an 
opinion  of  the  human  mind  being  influenced 
by  seasons,  which  he  ridicules  in  his  writings, 
liis  progress,  he  says,  was  interrupted  by  a 
feyer,  "which,  by  the  imprudent  use  of  a  small 
print,  left  an  inflammation  in  his  useful  eye.** 


*  Mr.  Chamber*  of  course  knew  more  of  the  real  state  of 
the  allUr  than  Boswell,  and  may  have  been  offended  at  the 
mode  in  which  Johnnon  treated  their  common  friend.  It  Is 
absurd  to  thinli  that  he  could  have  felt  any  displeasuraon  his 
own  part.  Even  by  Boswell's  account,  nothing  could  be  less 
**pl«i(^**  than  Johnson's  tone,  and  the  mention  of  a  legacy, 
here  and  in  a  subsequent  letter  (next  page),  makes  me  sus- 
pect that  there  was  some  personal  disappointment  at  the 
bottom  of  this  strange  obetreperous  and  sour  merriment.— 
CaoasR. 
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We  cannot  but  admire  his  spirit,  when  we 
know,  that  amidst  a  complication  of  bodily  and 
mental  distress,  he  was  still  animated  with  the 
desire  of  intellectual  improvement.  ^  Various 
notes  of  his  studies  appear  on  dififerent  dajs,  in 
his  manuscript  diary  of  this  year ;  such  as,  — 

**  Jnehoavi  lectiorum  Pentateuchi.  Finioi  Itctionem 
Conf,  Fab,  Burdonum,  Legi  primum  actum  TVoa- 
<liiiii.  Leffi  DiMsertationem  Cierici  poMiremam  de  Pent. 
S  of  darh**  Sermont,  L.  ApoUonii  pugnam  Betti' 
dam,     L,  centum  vertut  SomtrL** 

Let  this  serve  as  a  specimen  of  what  acces- 
sions of  literature  he  was  perpetually  infusing 
into  his  mind,  while  he  charged  himself  with 
idleness. 

This  year  died  Mrs.  Salusbury  (mother  of 
Mrs.  Thrale),  a  lady  whom  he  appears  to  have 
esteemed  much,  and  whose  memory  he  honoured 
with  an  epitaph.' 

In  a  letter  from  Edinburgh,  dated  the  29th 
of  May,  I  pressed  him  to  persevere  in  his  reso- 
lution to  make  this  year  the  projected  visit  to 
the  Hebrides,  of  which  he  and  I  had  talked  for 
many  years,  and  which  I  was  confident  would 
afford  us  much  entertainment. 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

**  JohnBon'i  Court,  July  S.  1773. 

"  DsAR  Sir, —  When  your  letter  came  to  me,  I 
was  so  darkened  by  an  inflammation  in  my  eye  that 
I  could  not  for  some  time  read  it.  I  can  now  write 
without  trouble,  and  can  read  large  prints.  My 
eye  is  gradually  growing  stronger ;  and  I  hope 
will  be  able  to  take  some  delight  in  the  survey  of 
a  Caledonian  loch. 

**  Chambers  is  going  a  judge,  with  six  thousand 
a  year,  to  Bengal.  He  and  I  shall  come  down  to- 
gether as  far  as  Newcastle,  and  thence  I  shall  easily 
get  to  Edinburgti.  Let  me  know  the  exact  time 
when  your  courts  intermit.  I  must  conform  a  little 
to  Chambers's  occasions,  and  be  must  conform  a 
little  to  mine.  The  time  which  you  shall  fix  must 
be  the  common  point  to  which  we  will  come  as 
near  as  we  can.     Except  this  eye,  I  am  very  well. 

**  Beattie  is  so  caresstKi,  and  invited,  and  tr^ted, 
and  liked,  and  flattered  by  the  great,  that  I  can  see 
nothing  of  him.  I  am  in  great  hope  that  he  will 
be  well  provided  for,  and  then  we  will  live  upon 
him  at  the  Marischal  College,  without  pity  or 
modesty. 


I  Not  fix  montht  before  hit  death,  he  wished  ra«  to  teach 
him  the  scale  of  niu«ic :  "  Dr.  Burney,  teach  me  at  least  the 
alphatx't  of  your  language." —  Bi^rmy. 

^  Thli  event  alto  furnished  him  with  a  subject  of  inedl- 
tatioD  for  the  evenlog  of  June  the  ISih,  oo  which  day  this 
lady  died ;~ 

"  Friday,  June  1&  1773.  This  day,  after  dinner,  died  Mrs. 
Salusbury  ;  she  had  for  some  days  almost  lost  the  power  of 
speaking.  Yesterday,  as  1  touched  her  hand,  and  kissed  it, 
she  pressed  my  hand  between  her  two  hands,  wlilch  she  pro. 
bably  int«ndea  aa  the  parting  carets.  At  night  her  speech 
returned  a  little  ;  and  she  said,  among  other  things,  to  her 


«( 


^-^-^  '  left  the  town  without  taking  leave 
of  me,  and  is  gone  in  deep  dudgeon  to  .* 

Is  not  thia  very  childish  ?     Where  is  now  my  le> 
gacy? 

**  I  hope  your  dear  lady  and  her  dear  baby  are 
both  well.  I  shall  see  them  too  when  I  come ;  and 
I  have  that  opinion  of  your  choice,  aa  to  suspect 
that  when  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Boawell,  I  shall  be  less 
willing  to  go  away.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  afllectiun- 
ate  humble  servant,  Sam.  Johksok. 

**  Write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Chambers  is 
now  at  Oxford.** 

I  again  wrote  to  him,  informing  him  that  the 
court  of  session  rose  on  the  12th  of  August, 
hoping  to  see  him  before  that  time,  and  ex- 
pressing, perhaps  in  too  extravagant  terms,  mj 
admiration  of  him,  and  mj  expectation  of  plea- 
sure from  our  intended  tour. 


JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL, 

"Augusta.  1773. 

*'  Dear  Sir,  —  I  shall  set  out  from  London  on 
Friday  the  6th  of  this  month,  and  purpose  not  to 
loiter  much  by  the  way.  Which  day  I  sbal]  be  at 
Edinburgh,  I  cannot  exactly  teU.  I  suppose  I 
must  drive  to  an  inn,  and  send  a  porter  to  find  you. 

*'  I  am  afraid  Beattie  will  not  be  at  hia  coUe;ze 
soon  enough  for  us,  and  I  shall  be  sorry  tomivs 
him ;  but  there  is  no  staying  for  the  concurrence 
of  all  conveniences.  We  will  do  as  well  as  we  can. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

•■Sam.  JouvaoN.** 


JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

•'Augusts.  1771. 

•<  Dear  Sir, —  Not  being  at  Mr.  Thrale^s  when 
your  letter  came,  I  had  written  the  inclosed  paper 
and  sealed  it ;  bringing  ithither  for  a  frank,  I  found 
yours.  If  any  thing  could  repress  my  ardour,  it 
would  be  such  a  letter  as  yours.  To  disappoint  a 
friend  is  unpleasing  ;  and  he  that  forms  expectations 
like  yours,  must  be  disappointed.  Think  only, 
when  you  see  me,  that  you  see  a  man  vrbo  loves 
you,  and  is  proud  and  glad  that  you  love  him.  I 
am,  Sir,  yotir  most  affectionate, 

**  Sam.  JoHxaoK." 


daughter,  I  have  had  much  time,  and  I  hope  I  have  aae<d  it 
This  morning,  being  called  about  nine  to  feei  hmt  rulte.  I 
said,  at  parting,  God  bleas  joti.  for  Jeans  Christ's  sake  S  >" 
smiled,  as  pleased.  She  bad  her  sense*  perbapa  to  th*  d*  m  » 
moment."  [Pr.  and  Med.,  p.  127.)  H«  coaplafau,  about  O  « 
period,  that  his  memory  had  been  for  a  long  Umc  very  viu  Y 
confused ;  and  that  names,  and  persoQk,  and  evenCa,  sliotf 
away  strangely  from  him.  •'  But,**  he  adds,  **  I  grow  catJrr  ' 
{lb.  p.  129.]  —  CaoitEa. 

s  «  Both  these  blanks  matt  be  AUed  wUk  Lm^jtm.    S«e 
last  page.  — CaoRKR. 


I 
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I  CHAPTER  XXX. 

1773. 

.  Mnstm  aetM  aiU  on  kit  Vint  to  the  Hthridu.^ 
Sketch  of  his  Character,  F^ptre,  and  Manner.  — 
He  arrivtM  in  SeotUtneL  —  MemorobUia*  —  J^w  of 
Freaeriptum,  —  Trial  £y  DntL  —  Mr.  Scott.  — 
Sir  BHUam  Forbee.  —  Practice  of  the  Law.  — 
Emiyratiom,  —  Rev.  Mr.  Carr.  —  Chief  Baron 
Onle.  —  Dr.  Beattie  and  Mr.  Hume.  —  Dr. 
Rctertton.  ^  Mr.  Burke.  —  Genius.  —  Whitfield 
end  Weakf. »  FmlUieal  FUrtiet.  —  Garrick. 

Dk.  Johhson  had\  for  many  years,  given  xne 
hopes  that  we  should  go  togetaer  and  visit  the 
Hebrides.  Martinis  account  of  those  islands 
had  impressed  us  with  a  notion,  that  we  might 
there  contemplate  a  system  of  life  almost  to- 
tally different  from  what  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see ;  and  to  find  simplicity  and  wild- 
Dt*5s,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  remote  time 
or  place,  so  near  to  our  native  great  islands, 

•  WSU4  tn  object  within  the  reach  of  reasonable 
curiosity.    Dr.  Johnson  has  said  in  his  **  Jour- 

I  n**y,**  that  **  he  scarcely  remembered  how  the 
wi<h  to  visit  the  Hebrides  was  excited ;  **  but 
he  told  me,  in  summer,  1763,  that  his  father 
put  &lartin*s  account  into  his  hands  when  he 
wa,4  very  young,  and  that  he  was  much  pleased 

,  with  it-*     We  reckoned  there  would  be  some 

.  in-'onveniences  and  hardships,  and  perhaps  a 
little  danger ;  but  these,  we  were  persuaded, 
were  mafEnified  in  the  imagination  of  every 
^i'wly.  When  I  was  at  Ferney,  in  1754, 1  men- 
( ioned  our  design  to  Voltaire.  He  looked  at  me, 
t«  if  I  had  talked  of  going  to  the  North  Pole, 
liid  said,  ^  Yon  do  not  insist  on  my  accom- 
iwiyinjr  you?**— "No,  sir."  "Then  I  am 
very  willing  you  should  go.**  I  was  not  afraid 
tnat  our  curious  expedition  would  be  prevented 
\.y  ^ucfa  apprehensions  ;  but  I  doubted  that  it 
M'ioid  not  be  possible  to  prevail  on  Dr.  John- 
«<>n  to  reUnquiah,  for  some  time,  the  felicity  of 
a  lx»ndoD  life,  which,  to  a  man  who  can  enjoy 
it  with  full  intellectual  relish,  is  apt  to  make 
mitence  in  any  narrower  sphere  seem  insipid 


*  Iterv  bMint  the  Joamal  of  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  to 
*'»*i  Mr.  BoAvell  had  prellxMi  two  motto*,  the  first  In  the 
t     >-p«St,  from  Pope : 

**  Ot  vAfZr  atdnf  the  ttream  tfftime  thff  name 
KrpAmdf4iUet,  and  gatAeri  eU  itijame^ 
Mmw.  shaU  ott  UUie  bark,  attendant  sail, 
Pmrsmc  ike  trimmpk  and  partake  tke  gale  f  " 

Tiie  -iCktm  on  a  ItyAnS,  froa  Baker'*  Chronicla : 

"  Re  WM  qf  am  admirable  pregnaneif  qf  wit,  and  tkat 
f'Tnamem  mmeh  improved  bp  contintutl  etmdp  from  his 
>  Kf^ad:  fry  wkiek  he  bad  gotten  suck  a  promptneu  in  e*- 
tr<umg  kts  mmd.  thai  kis  extempore  speeches  were  lUtte  tn- 
,'  •  9r  to  kis  premeditated  writings.  Manp,  no  donbt,  had 
r'W  at  mmeh,  and  perkape  more  than  he  i  but  scarce 
**"  amp  €omeoclod  kit  reading  into  Judgment  as  ke  did. " 

Mr.  Botvell  telli  m  that  Johnton  read  thto  Joamal  ai  it 
i-trwd^  vhleh.  Mrange  as  the  reader  will  think  it,  when 
t»*  coma*  to  read  seme  pai««|ce«  of  it.  John«on  himaelf  con- 
ft'iM ;  for  ha  wfi  to  Mrs.  Tlirala,  '*  You  never  told  me,  and 
I '  iJtted  lo  iaqmre.  bow  jou  were  aotertained  bjr  Botwell'i 
Jm  nal.  Om  would  think  the  miui  had  been  hired  to  be  a 
*TJ  UfNO  SMu     Ha  was  very  diligent,  and  caught  oppor- 


or  irksome.  I  doubted  that  he  would  not  be 
willing  to  come  down  from  his  elevated  state  of 
philosophical  dignity ;  from  a  superiority  of 
wisdom  among  the  wise,  and  of  learning  among 
the  learned ;  and  from  flashing  his  wit  upon 
minds  bright  enough  to  reflect  it. 

He  had  disappointed  my  expectations  so 
long,  that  I  began  to  despair ;  but,  in  spring, 
1773,  he  talked  of  coming  to  Scotland  that 
year  with  so  much  firmness,  that  I  hoped  he 
was  at  last  in  earnest.  I  knew  that,  if  he  were 
once  launched  from  the  metropolis,  he  would 
go  forward  very  well ;  and  I  got  our  common 
friends  there  to  assist  in  setting  him  afloat.  To 
Mrs.  Thrale,  in  particular,  whose  enchantment 
over  him  seldom  failed,  I  was  much  obliged.' 
It  was,  "Fll  give  thee  a  wind.**— "Thou  art 
kind.**  To  attract  him,  we  had  invitations 
from  the  chiefs  Macdonald  and  Macleod ;  and, 
for  additional  aid,  I  wrote  to  Lord  Elibank, 
Dr.  William  Robertson,  and  Dr.  Beattie. 

To  Dr.  Robertson,  so  far  as  my  letter  con- 
cerned the  present  subject,  I  wrote  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Our  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  is  in  great 
health  and  spirits ;  and,  I  do  think,  has  a  serious 
resolution  to  visit  Scotland  this  year.  The  more 
attraction,  however,  the  better;  and,  therefore, 
though  I  know  he  will  be  happy  to  meet  you  there, 
it  will  forward  the  scheme,  if,  in  your  answer  to 
this,  you  express  yourself  concerning  it  with  that 
power  of  which  you  are  so  happily  possessed,  and 
which  maybe  so  directed  as  to  operate  strongly 
upon  him.*' 

His  answer  to  that  part  of  my  letter  was 
quite  as  I  could  have  wished.  It  was  written 
with  the  address  and  persuasion  of  the  histo- 
rian of  America. 

**  When  I  saw  you  last,  you  gave  us  some  hopes 
that  you  might  prevail  with  Mr.  Johnson  to  make 
out  that  excursion  to  Scotland,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  which  we  have  long  flattered  ourselves.  If 
he  could  order  matters  so  as  to  pass  some  time  in 
Edinburgh,  about  the  close  of  the  summer  season, 
and  then  visit  some  of  the  Highland  scenes,  I  am 
confident  he  would  be  pleased  with  the  grand  fea- 
tures of  nature  in  many  parts  of  this  country :  he 
will  meet  with   many   persons  here  who  respect 


tunitiea  of  writing  from  time  to  time.  You  maj  now  conceive 
vourielf  tolerably  well  acquanued  with  the  expcdittoa."  — 
Letters,  vol.  1.  p.  233.  —  Crokkr. 

s  It  b  entitled,  A  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,  by  M.  Martin,  Cent.,  !7(i3.  A  second  edition  ap- 
peared in  1761.  On  a  copy  of  Martin  in  the  Advocates* 
Library  I  foiiod,  last  lummer  (1H34),  the  following  note  in 
the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Boiwell :  — 

"This  very  booli  accompanied  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  and 
me  in  our  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  in  autumn  1773.  Mr.  John- 
son told  me  that  he  had  read  Martin  when  he  was  very  young. 
Martin  was  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Sky,  whore  a  number  of  his 
relatives  still  remain.  His  book  is  a  very  imperfect  per- 
formance, and  he  is  erroneous  as  to  many  particulart,  even 
some  concerning  his  own  island.  Yet,  as  it  Is  the  only  book 
upon  the  kubject.  it  is  very  generally  known.  1  have  seen  a 
second  editi<m  of  it.  I  cannot  but  have  a  kindness  for  him, 
notwithstanding  his  defects — James  BosweU." —  Upcott. 

3  She  gives,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
reasons  which  Induced  her  to  approve  this  excursion:  — 
"  Fatigue  is  profitable  to  your  health,  upon  the  whole,  and 
keeps  jancy  from  playing  fooliih  trie  he.  Exercise  for  yuur 
body,  aitd  exertion  for  your  mind,  will  contribute  more  than 
all  the  medicine  in  the  universe  to  preserve  that  life  wn  all 
consider  as  invaluable."  —  i^M^rs,  vol.  i.  p.  190.  —  Caoxaa. 
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him»  and  aome  whom  I  am  persuaded  he  will  think 
not  unworthy  of  his  esteem.  I  wish  he  would 
make  the  experiment.  He  sometimes  cracks  his 
jokes  upon  us ;  but  he  will  find  that  we  can  dis- 
tinguish between  the  stabs  of  malevolence  and  the 
rebukes  of  the  righteous,  which  are  like  excellent 
oil  S  and  break  not  the  head.  Offer  my  best  com- 
pliments to  him,  and  assure  him  that  I  shall  be 
happy  to  have  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  him  under 
my  roof." 

To  Dr.  Beattie  I  wrote,  "  The  chief  intention 
of  this  letter  is  to  inform  you,  that  I  now  se- 
riously believe  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  will  visit 
Scotland  this  year:  but  I  wish  that  every 
power  of  attraction  may  be  employed  to  secure 
our  having  so  valuable  an  acquisition,  and 
therefore  ihope  you  will,  without  delay,  write 
to  me  what  I  know  you  think,  that  I  may 
read  it  to  the  mighty  sage,  with  proper  em- 
phasis, before  I  leave  London,  which  I  must 
do  soon.  He  talks  of  you  with  the  same 
warmth  that  be  did  last  year.  We  are  to  see 
as  much  of  Scotland  as  we  can,  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September.  We  shall  not  be 
long  of  being  at  Marischal  CoU^e.*  He  is 
particularly  desirous  of  seeing  some  of  the 
Western  Islands.** 

Dr.  Beattie  did  better :  ipse  vewU.  He  was, 
however,  so  polite  as  to  wave  his  privilege  of 
nil  mihi  rescribat,  and  wrote  from  Edinburgh 
as  follows:— 

**  Your  very  kind  and  agreeable  favour  of  the 
SOth  of  April  overtook  me  here  yesterday,  after 
having  gone  to  Aberdeen,  which  place  T  left  about 
a  week  ago.  I  am  to  set  out  this  day  for  London, 
and  hope  to  have  the  honour  of  paying  my  respects 
to  Mr.  Johnson  and  you,  about  a  week  or  ten -days 
hence.  I  shall  then  do  what  I  can  to  enforce  the 
topic  you  mention ;  but  at  present  I  cannot  enter 
upon  it,  as  I  am  in  a  very  great  hurry,  for  1  intend 
to  begin  my  journey  within  an  hour  or  two.*' 

He  was  as  good  as' his  word,  and  threw  some 
pleasing  motives  into  the  northern  scale.  But, 
mdeed,  Mr.  Johnson  loved  all  that  he  heard, 
from  one  whom  he  tells  us,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  Gray  found  "^  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and 
a  good  man.** 

Mj  Lord  Elibank  did  not  answer  my  letter 
to  his  lordship  for  some  time.  The  reason  will 
appear  when  we  come  to  the  Isle  of  Sky.  I 
shall  tiien  insert  my  letter,  with  letters  from 
his  lordship,  both  to  myself  and  Mr.  Johnson. 
I  beff  it  may  be  understood,  that  I  insert  my 
ownietters,  as  I  rdate  my  own  sayings,  rather 
as  keys  to  what  is  valuable  belongmg  to  others, 
than  for  their  own  sake. 

Luckily  Mr.  Justice  (now  Sir  Robert) 
Chambers,  who  was  about  to  sail  for  the  East 
Indies,  was  going  to  take  leave  of  his  relations 
at  Newcastle,  and  he  conducted  Dr.  Johnson 


1  Our  fyi«nd  Bdmond  Burke,  who.  bjr  this  tlmr,  bad  re- 
oelTvd  Mmie  pretty  Mvere  ttroket  from  Dr.  Johnson,  on 
account  of  the  unhappj  dlCferraM  In  their  politics,  upon  my 
repMtInf  tbti  pMssge  to  htm,  exclaimed,  "  OU  of  vitriol !  '* 

<—  BOSWSLL. 


to  that  town ;  whence  he  wrote  me  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

**  Newcastle,  Augurt  II.  I77S. 
*<Dr.Aa  Sia, —  I  came  hither  last  night,   and 
hope,  hut  do  not  absolutely  promise,  to  be  in  Edin- 
burgh on  Saturday.       Beattie  will  not  eome  so 
soon.     I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johbisov. 
**  My  compliments  to  your  lady.*' 

Mr.  Scott,  of  University  CoUese,  Oxford, 
afterwards  Sir  William  Scott  and  Lord  Stow- 
ell,  accompanied  him  from  thence  to  Edin- 
burgh. With  such  propitious  convoys  did  he 
proceed  to  my  native  city.  But,  lest  meti^ihor 
should  make  it  be  supposed  he  actuallj  went 
by  sea,  I  choose  to  mention  that  he  travelled 
in  post^haises,  of  which  the  rapid  motion  was 
one  of  his  most  favourite  amusements. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  character,  reliffioiia, 
moral,  political,  and  literary,  nay,  his  figure 
and  manner,  are,  I  believe,  more  generally 
known  than  those  of  almost  any  man ;  yet  it 
mav  not  be  superfluous  here  to  attempt  a  sketch 
of  nim.  Let  my  readers,  then,  remember  that 
he  was  a  sincere  and  zealous  Christian,  of  high 
church  of  England  and  monarchical  principlea, 
which  he  would  not  tamely  suffer  to  be  ques- 
tioned ;  steady  and  inflexible  in  maintaining  the 
obligations  of  piety  and  virtue,  both  from  a 
regfurd  to  the  order  of  society,  and  from  a 
veneration  for  the  Great  Source  of  all  order ; 
correct,  nay,  stem  in  his  taste ;  hard  to  pleaae, 
and  easily  offended;  impetuous  and  irritable 
in  his  temper,  but  of  a  most  humane  and  be- 
nevolent neart ;  having  a  mind  stored  with  a 
vast  and  various  collection  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  which  he  communicated  with  pecu- 
liar perspicuitv  and  force,  in  rich  and  cnoice 
expression.  He  united  a  most  logical  head 
with  a  most  fertile  imagination,  which  gave 
him  an  extnu,n]iDiu7  «lv«>t.j^  in  upOng; 
for  he  could  reason  close  or  wide,  as  he  saw 
best  for  the  moment.  He  could,  when  he  choae 
it,  be  the  greatest  sophist  that  ever  wielded  a 
weapon  in  the  schools  of  declamation,  but  he 
indulged  this  only  in  conversation;  for  be 
owned  he  sometimes  talked  for  victory;  he  was 
too  conscientious  to  make  error  permanent  and 
pernicious,  by  deliberately  writing  it. 

He  was  conscious  of  his  superiority.  He 
loved  praise  when  it  was  brought  to  him ;  but 
was  too  proud  to  seek  for  it  He  was  some- 
what susceptible  of  flattery.  His  miDd  was 
so  full  of  imagery,  that  he  might  have  becti 
perpetually  a  poet  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked, that  in  his  poetical  pieces,  which  it  is 
to  be  regretted  are  so  few,  because  so  excellent, 
his  style  is  easier  than  in  his  prose.    There  u 


*  Thli.  I  fln4,  li  a  SeottMi 


I  ihoQld  kaw 


-U 


will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  Iw  at  lfar«ichsl  ConeM."— 
BotwKLL.    Ill  iplte  of  thh  wsrnifia.  Walter  Scvtt  Ml  bra 
thfl  tame  error,  "  The  light  foot  of  MorteaiBl  was  aot 
bearini  htm  to  Jarlok.**    ^irmt,  e.  tMl.  ~  Caoasau  I 
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deception  in  this :  it  is  not  easier,  but  better 
suited  to  the  dignity  of  verse;  as  one  may 
dance  with  grace,  whose  motions,  in  ordinanr 
walkinff,  in  the  common  step,  are  awkward. 
He  had  a  constitational  melancholy,  the  clouds 
of  which  darkened  the  brightness  of  his  fancy, 
ind  save  a  gloomy  cast  to  his  whole  course  of 
thinking :  yet,  though  eraYe  and  awfid  in  his 
deportment,  when  he  thought  it  necessary  or 
proper,  he  frequently  indulged  himself  in  plea- 
santry and  sportive  sallies.  He  was  prone  to 
niperstition,  out  not  to  credulity.  Though  his 
imagination  might  incline  him  .to  a  belief  of 
the  marvellous  and  the  mysterious,  his  vi^r- 
oua  reason  examined  the  evidence  with  jea- 
lousy. He  had  a  loud  voice,  and  a  slow,  de- 
liberate utterance,  which  no  doubt  gave  some 
adxlitional  weight  to  the  sterling  metal  of  his 
oonvenation.  Lord  Pembroke  said  once  to 
me  at  Wilton,  with  a  happy  pleasantry,  and 
some  truth,  that  '^Dr.  Joimson  s  savings  would 
not  appear  so  extraordinary,  were  it  not  for  his 
frcw-wow  waff."  But  I  admit  the  truth  of  this, 
only  on  some  occasions.  The  Messiah  placed 
upon  the  Canterbury  oi^an  is  more  sublime 
than  wben  played  on  an  inferior  instrument ; 
but  very  slight  music  will  seem  grand,  when 
conveyeid  to  the  ear  through  that  majestic  me- 
dium. While,  therefore,  Dr.  Johnson's  sayings 
are  read,  let  his  manner  be  taken  along  with 
them.  Let  it,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 
sayings  themselves  are  generally  great ;  that, 
I  thoo^  he  might  be  an  ordinary  composer  at 
I  times,  he  was  tor  the  most  part  a  Handel. 
I  His  person  was  largei  robust,  I  may  say  ap- 
proaching to  the  gigantic,  and  grown  unwieldy 
I  from  corpulency.  His  countenance  was  na- 
I  turally  ot  the  cast  of  an  ancient  stetue,  but 
somewhat  dis6gured  bv  the  scars  of  that  evil, 
I  which,  it  was  formerly  imagined,  the  royal 
toach  could  cure.  He  was  now  in  his  sixty- 
ibnrth  year,  and  was  become  a  little  dull  of 
hearing.  His  sight  had  always  been  somewhat 
I  weak;  yet,  so  much  does  mind  govern,  and 
I  eveo  siqiply  the  deficiency  of  organs,  that  his 
pereeptiona  were  uncommonly  quick  and  ac- 
curate. His  head,  and  sometimes  also  his  body, 
ihook  with  a  kind  of  motion  like  the  effect  of 
a  pflisy:  he  appeared  to  be  frequently  dis- 
turbed by  cramps,  or  convulsive  contractions  \ 
of  tbe  nature  of  that  distemper  called  St. 
I  Vitoa'a  dance.  He  wore  a  full  suit  of  plain 
,  brown  clothes,  with  twisted  hair-buttons  of 
the  saoAe  colour,  a  large  bushy  greyish  wig,  a 
ptato  ahirt,  black  worked  stockings,  and  suver 
Duckies.  Upon  his  tour,  wheu  journeying,  he 
wore  boots,  and  a  very  wide  brown  cloth  great 


'  Swb  tlMjr  appctred  to  me ;  bat,  itnce  the  flnt  edf tion, 
to  JoikoB  KejnoUs  hat  otMcrred  to  me,  that "  Dr.  Johnson's 
ceturea  were  only  hablti.  In  which  he  Indulged 
■t  certala  ttanet.  When  In  eompanj,  where  be  wai 
«l  fro»«  or  wbeo  eogaged  earneitljr  In  conrersatlon,  be  newer 
fave  wwf  Co  Mrh  babite,  which  proves  that  thej  were  not 
amlimttfjr.**  I  ellU,  Jiowever.  think  that  thete  geituref 
vert  iavQMatanr ;  for  •orely,  had  not  that  been  the  case,  he 


coat,  with  pockets  which  might  have  almost 
held  the  two  volumes  of  his  folio  Dictionary ; 
and  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  large  English  oak 
stick.  Let  me  not  be  censured  for  mentioning 
such  minute  particulars :  every  thing  relative 
to  so  great  a  man  is  worth  observing.  I  re- 
memb^  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  nietorical 
lectures  at  Glasgow,  told  us  he  was  glad  to 
know  that  Milton  wore  latehets  in  his  shoes 
instead  of  buckles.'  When  I  mention  the 
oak  stick,  it  is  but  letting  Hercules  have  his 
club ;  and,  by-and-by,  my  readers  will  find  this 
stick  will  bud,  and  produce  a  good  joke 

This  imperfect  sketeh  of  ^*  the  combination 
and  the  form  **  of  that  wohderful  man,  whom 
I  venerated  and  loved  while  in  this  world,  and 
after  whom  I  gaze  with  humble  hope,  now 
that  it  has  pleased  Almighty  Grod  to  call  him 
to  a  better  world,  will  serve  to  introduce  to 
the  fancy  of  my  readers  the  capital  object  of 
the  following  journal,  in  the  course  of  which  I 
trust  thej  wiU  attain  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  acquaintance  with  him. 

His  prejudice  against  Scotland  was  an- 
nouncea  almost  as  soon  as  he  began  to  appear 
in  the  world  of  letters.  In  his  "'  London  "  a 
poem,  are  the  following  nervous  lines :  — 

*'  For  who  could  leave,  unbribed,  Hibeniia*8  land  ? 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand  ? 
There  none  are  swept  by  sudden  fiite  away  ; 
But  all,  whom  hunger  spares,  with  age  decay." 

The  truth  is,  like  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  he  allowed  himself  to  look  upon  all 
nations  but  his  own  as  barbarians :  not  only 
Hibemia  and  Scotland,  but  Spain,  Italy,  and 
France,  are  attacked  in  the  same  poem.  1£  he 
was  particularly  prejudiced  against  the  Scots, 
it  was  because  tney  were  more  in  his  way ; 
because  he  thought  their  success  in  England 
rather  exceeded  the  due  proportion  of  their 
real  merit ;  and  because  he  could  not  but  see 
in  them  that  nationality  which  I  believe  no 
liberal-minded  Scotsman  will  deny.  He  was, 
indeed,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  at  bot- 
tom much  of  a  John  Bull :  much  of  a  blunt 
true-bom  Englishman.  There  was  a  stratum 
of  common  clay  under  the  rock  of  marble. 
He  was  voraciously  fond  of  good  eating ;  and 
he  had  a  sreat  deal  of  that  quality  called 
humour,  which  gives  an  oilinessand  a  gloss  to 
every  other  quauty. 

I  am,  I  flatter  myself,  completely  a  citizen 
of  the  world.  In  my  travels  tnrou^n  Holland, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Corsica,  France, 
I  never  felt  myself  from  home;  and  I  sincerely 


would  hare  restrained  them  In  the  pobllc  streets —  Boiwbll. 
See  anti,  p.  42.  Sir  Joshua's  reasoning  at  Urge.  Notwith- 
standing which,  it  seems  the  hotter  opinion  that  these  gestures 
were  the  con»equence  of  isrreoiu  affections,  and  not  of  trick 
or  hAbit  —  CaoKia. 

*  This  was  no  great  ditcorery ;  the  fashion  of  shoe*  buckles 
was  long  posterior  to  Milton's  day.  —  Caoaaa. 
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love  "  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people 
and  nation.'*  I  subscribe  to  what  my  late 
tralj  learned  and  philosophical  friend  Mr. 
Crosbie  ^  said,  that  the  English  are  better 
animals  than  the  Scot-s ;  they  are  nearer  the 
sun ;  their  blood  is  richer,  and  more  mellow : 
but  when  I  humour  any  of  them  in  an  outrage- 
ous contempt  of  Scotland,  I  fairly  own  I  treat 
them  as  children.  And  thus  I  have,  at  some 
moments,  found  myself  obliged  to  treat  even 
Dr.  Johnson. 

To  Scotland,  however,  he  ventured ;  and  he 
returned  from  it  in  great  good  humour,  with 
his  prejudices  much  lessened,  and  with  very 
grateful  feelings  of  the  hospitality  with  whicn 
he  was  treated ;  as  is  evident  from  that  admir- 
able work,  his  **  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,"  which,  to  my  utter  asto- 
nishment, has  been  misapprehended,  even  to 
rancour,  by  many  of  my  countrymen. 

To  have  the  company  of  Chambers  and 
Scott,  he  delayed  his  loumey  so  long,  that  the 
court  of  session,  which  rises  on  the  11th  of 
August,  was  broke  up  before  he  got  to  Edin- 
burgh. 

On  SUurday,  the  14th  of  August,  1773,  late 
in  the  evening,  I  received  a  note  from  him, 
that  he  was  arrived  at  Boyd*s  inn  ',  at  the  head 
of  the  Canongate. 

**  Saturday  night. 
*'  Mr.  Johnson  sends   his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Boswell,  being  just  arrived  at  Boyd's.** 

I  went  to  him  directly.  He  embraced  me 
cordially ;  and  I  exulted  in  the  thought  that  I 
now  had  him  actually  in  Caledonia.  Mr. 
Scott's  amiable  manners,  and  attachment  to 
our  Socrates,  at  once  united  me  to  him.  He 
told  me  that,  before  I  came  in,  the  Doctor  had 
unluckily  bad  a  bad  specimen  of  Scottish 
cleanliness.  He  then  drank  no  fermented 
liquor.  He  asked  to  have  his  lemonade  made 
sweeter;  upon  which  the  waiter,  with  his 
greasy  fingers,  lifled  a  lump  of  sugar,  and  put 
It  into  it.  The  Doctor,  in  indignation,  threw 
it  out  of  the  window.  Scott  said  he  was  afraid 
he  would  have  knocked  the  waiter  down.^  Mr. 
Johnson  [has  since]  told  me  that  such  another 
trick  was  played  him  at  the  house  of  a  lady  in 
Paris.^  lie  was  to  do  me  the  honour  to  lodge 
under  my  roof.    I  regretted  sincerely  that  I 


>  Mr.  Crotble,  one  of  the  most  eminent  adTOcate*  then  at 
the  Scotch  bw.  Lord  Stowell  recollects  that  Johnson  ira« 
treated  by  the  Scottish  literati  with  a  degree  of  deference 
bordering  on  pusillanimity ;  but  he  excepts  from  that  ob. 
s«rvatlon  Mr.  Crosbie,  whom  he  characterises  as  an  intrepid 
talkfr,  and  the  only  man  who  wa«  dtspoied  to  tUmd  up  (as 
the  phrase  is)  to  Johnson. —  Caoasa. 

'  The  sign  oftlie  White  Horse  It  continued  a  place  from 
which  coaches  used  to  sUrt  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  :  some  twelve  or  flftet* n  years  ago  it  was  a  carrier's 
Inn.  and  has  since  been  held  unworthy  even  of  that  occupation, 
and  the  sign  is  taken  down.  It  was  a  base  hovel.  —  WALTsa 
Scott.  It  was  the  best  of  the  only  three  inns  In  Edinburgh, 
where,  at  that  Mm*^  people  of  any  condition  could  be  accommo. 
dated.  The  room  In  which  Johnson  had  sot  used  to  be 
pouited  out  by  Ita  later  occupants.  —  CHAMaaaa. 


had  not  also  a  room  for  Mr.  Scott  Mr.  John- 
son and  I  walked  arm-in-arm,  up  the  High 
Street,  to  my  house  in  James's  Court*;  it  wai 
a  dusky  night :  I  could  not  prevent  his  being 
assailed  by  the  evening  effluvia  of  Edinburgh. 
I  heard  a  late  baronet,  of  some  disdnctton  in 
the  political  world  in  the  banning  of  the 
present  reign,  observe,  that  '^walung  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh  at  night  was  pretty 
perilous,  and  a  good  deal  odoriferous.**  The 
peril  is  much  abated,  by  the  care  which  the 
magistrates  have  taken  to  enforce  the  city 
laws  against  throwing  foul  water  from  the 
windows;  but,  from  the  structure  of  the 
houses  in  the  old  town,  which  consbt  of  manv 
stories,  in  each  of  which  a  different  family 
lives,  and  there  being  no  covered  sewers,  the 
odour  still  continues.  A  zealous  Scotsman 
would  have  wished  Mr.  Johnson  to  be  without 
one  of  his  five  senses  upon  this  occasion.  As 
we  marched  slowly  along,  he  grumbled  in  my 
ear,  *^  I  smell  you  in  the  dark  1 "  But  he  ac- 
knowledged that  the  breadth  of  the  street,  and 
the  loftiness  of  the  buildings  on  each  side, 
made  a  noble  appearance. 

My  wife  had  tea  ready  for  him,  which  it  is 
well  known  he  delighted  to  drink  at  all  bour», 
particularly  when  sitting  up  late,  and  of  which 
nis  able  defence  against  Mr.  Jonas  Hanway 
should  have  obtained  him  a  magnificent  rewani 
from  the  East  India  Company.  He  showed 
much  complacency  upon  finding  that  the 
mistress  of  the  house  was  so  attentive  to  hL^ 
singular  habit ;  and  aa  no  man  could  be  more 
polite  when  he  chose  to  be  so,  his  address  to 
ner  was  most  courteous  and  engaging ;  and  his 
conversation  soon  charmed  her  into  a  forget- 
fulness  of  his  external  appearance. 

I  did  not  begin  to  keep  a  regular  full 
journal  till  some  days  after  we  had  set  nut 
from  Edinburgh ;  but  I  have  lucidly  preserveil 
a  good  many  fragments  of  his  MemorabilLk 
from  his  very  first  evening  in  Scotland. 

We  had  a  little  before  this  had  a  trial  for 
murder,  in  which  the  judges  bad  allowed  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years  since  ita  commission  a« 
a  plea  in  bar,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine 
of  prescription  in  the  civil  law,  which  Scot- 
land and  several  other  countries  in  £un>f>^' 
have  adopted.^  He  at  first  disapproved  o( 
this ;  but  then  he  thought  there  was  something 
in  it  if  there  had  b^  for  twenty  yean  • 


s  **  The  house.'*  said  Lord  8tow«ll  to  ma. "  «M  fcn<  ^  * 
woman,  and  she  was  called  Luckie.  which  It  terms  is syoort- 
mous  to  Goody  in  England.  I,  at  fint.  thought  th'  «M«''* 
lation  fery  inappropriate,  and  that  Vmtidtf  would  have  !■«« 
l>etter.  for  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  mind  to  hare  thro«n  Uk 
waiter,  aa  well  as  the  lemonade,  out  of  ibe  wbHluv- 
Caoaaa. 

*  See  port.  Not.  1775.  —  C 

*  *"  BoswcU  has  very  handseme  and  apadous  fWM«s,Vfrl 
with  the  around  at  od«  ^e  of  the  house,  and  m  the  mmt 

four  stories  high."    LetU  1.  109 Caoaaa.    h  *w  «'*- 

sidered  a  very  good  house  and  was  eotalled.  but  Sir  Alet«'>*>'  r 
»oswell  obtained  an  act  of  Parliameot  to  aeU  it.  tedlsrlMrh-« 
the  lanil  tax  from  the  rest  of  hit  properly.  U  was  i*>'7 
occupied  by  a  prlntrr.  _  CHAMaaaa. 

*  Sec  pott,  Aoguit  SS.  mi. «  C. 
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neglect  to  prosecute  a  crime  which  was  known. 
He  would  not  allow  that  a  murder,  by  not 
being  diBcovered  for  twenty  years,  should 
escape  punishment.  We  talked  of  the  ancient 
trial  by  duel.  He  did  not  think  it  so  absurd 
as  is  generally  supposed ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  it 
was  only  allowed  when  the  question  was  in 
equilibrio,  as  when  one  affirmed  and  another 
denied;  and  they  had  a  notion  that  Provi- 
dence would  interfere  in  favour  of  him  who 
was  in  the  right.  But  as  it  was  found  that,  in 
a  duel,  he  who  was  in  the  right  had  not  a 
better  chance  than  he  who  was  in  the  wrong, 
dierefore  society  instituted  the  present  mode  of 
trial,  and  save  the  advantage  to  him  who  is  in 
the  right. 

We  sat  till  near  two  in  the  morning,  having 
chatted  a  good  while  after  my  wife  left  us. 
She  had  insisted,  that,  to  show  all  respect  to 
the  sage,  she  would  give  up  her  own  bedcham- 
ber to  him,  and  take  a  worse.  This  I  cannot 
but  gratefullv  mention  as  one  of  a  thousand 
obligations  which  I  owe  her,  since  the  great 
obligation  of  her  being  pleased  to  accept  of 
mc  as  her  husband. 

Sunday^  Aug,  15.  —  Mr.  Scott  came  to 
bn>akfast,  at  which  I  introduced  to  Dr.  John- 
son, and  him,  my  frietid  Sir  William  Forbes, 
now  of  Pitsligo ',  a  man  of  whom  too  much 
priod  cannot  be  said ;  who,  with  distinguished 
uMlitiea  and  application  in  his  profession  of  a 
bmker,  is  at  once  a  good  companion  and  a 
zonti  Christian,  which,  I  think,  is  saying  enough. 
Vet  it  is  but  justice  to  record,  that  once,  when 
he  was  in  a  dangerous  illness,  he  was  vratched 
with  the  anxious  apprehension  of  a  general 
ralamitj ;  day  and  night  his  house  was  beset 
"•vith  affectionate  inquiries,  and,  upon  his  re- 
^oTcry,  Te  Deum  was  the  universal  chorus 
tVfim  the  hearts  of  hb  countrymen. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  pleased  with  my  daughter 
Veronica*,  then  a  chdd  about  four  months  old. 
Sh*»  had  the  appearance  of  listening  to  him. 
Hm  motions  seemed  to  her  to  be  intended  for 
b*T  amusement;  and  when  he  stopped  she 
Mattered,  and  made  a  little  infantine  noise, 
^d  a  kind  of  signal  for  him  to  begin  again. 
She  would  be  held  close  to  him,  which  was  a 
(<rriof,  from  simple  nature,  that  his  figure  was 
^>'>t  horrid.  Her  fondness  for  him  endeared 
t-r  «tiU  more  to  me,  and  I  declared  she 
*hf  >ttld  bare  five  hundred  pounds  of  additional 
I'ortune. 

We  talked  of  the  practice  of  the  law.  Sir 
WiUiam  Forbes  said,  he  thought  an  honest 


'  Thig   ranwctabia    baronet,    who  pabltihed   a    Life  of 
iWilltr,  died  frt  IS06,  al  th*-  nge  of  ilxty. eight,  —  Crokbb. 

*  TV  mnt'a  name  of  Veronica  wai  introdoced  Into  our 
•rnjf  through  my  irreat  grandmother  Veronica.  Count<>«s  of 
K  r  'viiQc  a  Dutch  lady  of  the  noble  house  of  Sommelidyck 
' '  vhirh  tkrre  U  a  ftaJI  account  in  Bavle'i  Dictionary.  The 
^ti'y  had  once  a  princely  ri^ht  In  Surinam.  The  Kovemor 
"'  tK»t  Mttlement  waa  appointed  by  the  itatea-general,  the 
•  •••■.  of  Aotterdam.  and  Sommelsdyck.  The  •tates-general 
tmf  irqirtred  Sommetedyck'i  right ;  but  the  family  hai  still 
r-rt  dignity  and  opaleoce.  and  br  Intermarriage!  Ii  con. 
^•tt*H  «l|h  imay  other  noble  famlliet.  When  I  «  as  at  the 
tU{w.  I  WM  reoelTed  with  all  the  affection  of  kindred.  The 


lawyer  should  never  undertake  a  cause  which 
he  was  satisfied  was  not  a  just  one.  *'  Sir,** 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  *^  a  lawyer  has  no  business 
with  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  cause  which 
he  undertakes,  imless  his  client  asks  his  opi- 
nion, and  then  he  is  bound  to  give  it  honestly. 
The  justice  or  injustice  of  the  cause  is  to  be 
decided  by  the  judge.  Consider,  Sir,  what  is 
the  purpose  of  courts  of  justice  ?  It  is,  that 
every  man  may  have  his  cause  fairly  tried,  by 
men  appointed  to  try  causes.  A  lawyer  is  not 
td  tell  what  he  knows  to  be  a  lie :  he  is  not  to 

E reduce  what  he  knows  to  be  a  false  deed ;  but 
e  is  not  to  usurp  the  province  of  the  jury  and 
of  the  judge,  and  determine  what  shall  be  the 
efiect  of  evidence,  —  what  shall  be  the  result 
of  legal  argument  As  it  rarely  happens  that 
a  man  is  fit  to  plead  his  own  cause,  lawyers  are 
a  class  of  the  community  who,  by  study  and 
experience,  have  acquired  the  art  and  power 
of  arranging  evidence,  and  of  applying  to  the 
points  at  issue  what  the  law  has  settled.  A 
lawyer  is  to  do  for  his  client  all  that  his  client 
might  fairly  do  for  himself,  if  he  could.  If, 
by  a  superiority  of  attention,  of  knowledge,  of 
skill,  and  a  better  method  of  communication, 
he  has  the  advantage  of  his  adversary,  it  is  an 
advantage  to  which  he  is  entitled.  There  must 
always  be  some  advantage,  on  one  side  or 
other ;  and  it  is  better  that  advanti^e  should 
be  had  by  talents  than  by  chance.  If  lawyers 
were  to  undertake  no  causes  till  they  were  sure 
they  were  just,  a  man  might  be  precluded 
altogether  n-om  a  trial  of  his  claino,  though, 
were  it  judicially  examined,  it  might  be  found 
a  verv  just  claim.**  This  was  sound  practical 
doctrine,  and  rationally  repressed  a  too  refined 
scrupulosity  of  conscience.^ 

Emigration  was  at  tliis  time  a  common  topic 
of  discourse.  Dr.  Johnson  regretted  it  as 
hurtful  to  human  happiness :  **  For,**  said  he, 
*^  it  spreads  mankind,  which  weakens  the  de- 
fence of  a  nation,  and  lessens  the  comfort  of 
living.  Men,  thinly  scattered,  make  a  shifl, 
but  a  bad  shii^  without  many  things.  A  smith 
is  ten  miles  off;  they'll  do  without  a  nail  or  a 
staple.  A  tailor  is  far  from  them;  they'll 
botch  their  own  clothes.  It  is  being  con- 
centrated which  produces  high  convenience.** 

Sir  William  lorbes,  Mr.  Scott,  and  I,  ac- 
companied Mr.  Johnson  to  the  chapel,  founded 
by  Lord  Chief  Baron  Smith,  for  the  service  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Carr, 
the  senior  clergyman,  preached  from  these 
words,  —  "  Because  the  Lord  reigneth,  let  the 


present  Sommelsdyck  has  an  important  charge  In  the  re- 
public, and  is  as  worthy  a  man  as  lives.  He  tias  honoured 
me  w  iih  liis  correspondence  for  these  twenty  year*.  My  great 
grandfather,  the  husband  of  Countess  Veronica,  waa  Alex- 
ander, Earl  of  Kincardine,  that  eminent  royalist  whose 
character  Is  given  by  Buraet  In  his  "  History  of  his  own 
Times."  Fiom  him  the  blood  of  Bruce  flows  In  my  yeint. 
Of  such  ancestry  who  would  not  be  proud  ?  And  as  "  Nihil 
est.  nisi  hue  sciat  alter  "  is  peculiarly  true  of  genealogy,  who 
would  not  be  glad  to  seiie  a  fair  opportunity  to  let  It  be 
known  ?  — Bomwell. 
•>  Scean^^,  pp  186.  M6.— C. 
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earth  be  ^lad.**  I  was  soity  to  think  Mr. 
Johnson  did  not  attend  to  the  sermon^  Mr. 
Carr*8  low  Toice  not  being  strong  enough  to 
reach  his  hearing.  A  selection  of  Mr.  Carr's 
sermons  has  since  his  death  been  published  by 
Sir  William  Forbes,  and  the  world  has  ac- 
knowledged their  uncommon  merit.  I  am  well 
assured  Lord  Mansfield  has  pronounced  them 
to  be  excellent.* 

Here  I  obtained  a  promise  from  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Orde,  that  he  would  dine  at  mj  house 
next  daj.  I  presented  Mr.  Johnson  to  his 
lordship,  who  politely  siud  to  him,  "  I  have  not 
the  honour  of  Knowing  you ;  but  I  hope  for  it, 
and  to  see  you  at  my  house.  I  am  to  wait  on 
Tou  to-morrow.*'  This  respectable  English 
judge  will  be  long  remembered  in  Scotland, 
where  he  built  an  elegant  house,  and  liyed  in 
it  magnificently.  His  own  ample  fortune,  with 
the  addition  of  his  salary,  enabled  him  to  be 
splendidly  hospitable.  It  may  be  fortunate  for 
an  individual  amongst  ourselves  to  be  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  and  a  most  worthy  man  *  now 
has  the  office ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  better  for 
Scotland  in  general,  that  some  of  our  public 
employments  should  be  filled  by  gentlemen  of 
distinction  from  the  south  side  of  the  Tweed, 
as  we  have  the  benefit  of  promotion  in  Eng- 
land. Such  an  interchange  would  make  a 
beneficial  mixture  of  manners,  and  render  our 
union  more  complete.  Lord  Chief  Baron  Orde 
was  on  good  terms  with  us  all,  in  a  narrow 
country,  filled  with  jarring  interests,  and  keen 
parties ;  and,  though  I  well  knew  his  opinion 
to  be  the  same  with  my  own,  he  kept  hm:iself 
aloof  at  a  very  critical  period  indeed,  when  the 
Douglas  cause  shook  the  sacred  security  of 
birthright  in  Scotland  to  its  foundation;  a 
cause  which,  had  it  happened  before  the 
Union,  when  there  was  no  appeal  to  a  British 
House  of  Lords,  would  have  left  the  great 
fortress  of  honours  and  of  property  in  ruins.^ 

When  we  got  home.  Dr.  Johnson  desired  to 
see  my  books.  He  took  down  Ogden's  Ser- 
mons on  Prayer,  on  which  I  set  a  very  high 
value,  having  been  much  edified  by  them,  and 
he  retired  with  them  to  his  room.  He  did  not 
stay  long,  but  soon  joined  us  in  the  drawing- 
room.    I  presented  to  him  Mr.  Robert  Ar- 


I  Th«  Rev.  George  Carr  vat  born  at  Kewca*tle.  Febraary 
16.  1704,  and  died  luddenly  on  Sunday.  August  18.  1776L  — 
Wright. 

I  Janrn  Montgomery,  created  a  baronet  In  1801,  on  hti 
retignatmn  of  the  office  of  Cbler  Baron.  He  died  in  1803. 
-.CaoKBR 

s  It  muit  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Botwell  was  not  only 
counsel,  but  a  violent  partisan  In  tbis  cause.  Tbere  was,  in 
fact,  no  attempt  at  **  shaking  the  sacred  security  of  birtA' 
right.**  The  (Question  was,  "to  whom  the  lilrthright  be- 
longed ;  *'  that  IS,  whether  Mr.  Douglas  was  or  was  not  the 
son  of  those  he  caiitd  his  father  and  mother — CaoKsa. 

*  Robert  Arbuthnot,  Esq.  was  secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Arts  and  Menu* 
factures  of  Scotland ;  In  this  office  he  was  succeeded  bj  his 
son  William,  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  when  King  George  i 
the  Fnurth  visited  Scotland,  who  was  made  a  tiaronet  on  that 
occasion,  and  has  lately  died  much  lamented.  Both  father  , 
and  son  were  accomplished  gentlemen,  and  elegant  scholars. 
_  WAtTsa  Scott.  I 

*  It  may  be  supposed  that  It  was  somewhat  like  what  Mrs. 


buihnot^  a  relation  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  and  a  man  of  literature  and  taste. 
To  him  we  were  obliged  for  a  previous  recom- 
mendatioUf  which  secured  us  a  very  aj;reeable 
reception  at  St  Andrew*s,  and  which  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  '*  Journey,**  ascribes  to  "  lome 
invisible  firiend.** 

Of  Dr.  Beattie,  Mr.  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  he 
has  written  like  a  man  conscious  of  the  truth, 
and  feeling  his  own  strength.    Treating  your 
adversary  with  respect,  is  giving  him  an  ad- 
vantage to  which  he  is  not  entitled.    The 
{greatest  part  of  men  cannot  judge  of  reason- 
mg,  and  are  impressed  by  character ;  so  th&t, 
if  you  allow  your  adversary  a  respectable 
character,  they  will  think,  that  though  you 
differ  firom  him,  you  may  be  in  the  wron^. 
Sir,  treating  your  adversary  with  rMect,  u 
str^ing  soft  in  a  battle.    And  as  to  Hume,  a 
man  who  has  so  much  conceit  as  to  tell  all 
mankind  that  they  have  been  bubbled  for 
ages,  and  he  is  the  wise  man  who  sees  better 
than  they — a  man  who  has  so  little  scrupu- 
losity as  to  venture  to  oppose  those  principles 
which  have  been  thought  neoeasarv  to  human 
happiness  —  is  he  to  oe  surprised  if  another 
man  comes  and  laughs  at  him  P    If  he  is  the 
ffreat  man  he  thinEs  himself,  all  this  cannot 
hurt  him:  it  is  like  throwing  peas  against  a 
rock.**     He   added    ^someUiing  much   too 
rough,**  both  as  to  Mr.  Hume*s  h^  and  heart, 
which  I  suppress.^    Violence  is,  in  my  o|)inioD, 
not  suitable  to  the  Christian  cause,    fiesidea,  I 
always  lived  on  good  terms  with  Mr.  Hume, 
though  I  have  frankl;|r  told  him,  I  was  not 
clear  that  it  was  risht  in  me  to  keep  company 
with  him.    "  But,*^8aid  I,  •♦  how  much  better 
are  you  than  your  books !  **     He  was  cheerful, 
obliging,  and  mstructive ;  he  was  charitable  to 
the  poor ;  and  many  an  agreeable  hour  have 
I  passed  with  him.    I  have  preserved  soom 
entertaining  and  interesting  memoirs  of  hiis^ 
particularly  when  he  knew  himself  to  be  d^ng« 
which  I  may  some  time  or  other  oommnmcate 
to  the  world.    I  shall  not,  however,  extol  him 
so  very  highly  as  Dr.  Adjym  Smith  does,  who 
says,  m  a  letter  to  Mr.  Strahan  the  printer 
(not  a  confidential  letter  to  his  friend,  but  a 
letter  which  is  published  *  with  all  formalitT)  '■ 


Pioisl  relates  that  be  said  of  an  cnioent  hiMed.  wh«s«  mma 
she  does  not  give,  but  who  waa  probably  either  Hanr  vt 
Gibbon  (Malone  thoaeht  Gibbon).    *•  Ton  wiU  at  1«s»l 
said  some  one,  "  allow  him  the  Imm^ref.'*— **  Jost  roo««|^, 
replied  the  Doctor,  **  to  liyht  him  to  bell.**  ~  CaoKta. 

•  This  letter,  though  shattered  by  tka  sharp  shot  <rf  vf 
Home  of  Oxford's  wit,  in  the  chanetsr  of  "One  orih" 
People  called  Christians,**  is  still  prcSaad  lo  Mr.  Hum'  • 
excellent  History  of  England,  like  a  poor  tnTalid  <■  tt# 
piquet  guard,  or  like  a  list  of  qoack  medicines  seM  by  <*-* 
same  bookseller,  hy  whan  a  work  of  wbatevetr  nitni*  is  fo^ 
lished ;  for  it  has  no  coonectlon  with  hU  Htstofy,  M  K  bs«r 
what  It  may  with  what  are  called  his  Phllosopbteal  Warii 
A  worthy  /rietid  of  mine  in  Losidoa  was  latel j  oonsoltKl  ^ 
a  ladr  of  quality,  of  most  distiogulahed  merit,  vhai  •*>  ^^' 
best  History  of  England  for  her  son  to  read.  My  flri««<i  t*- 
commended  Hume's.  But,  upon  reeoHecclng  thai  iu  u^^f  r 
was  a  superlative  panegyric  on  on*,  who  ettdaafwwed  i«  ^ 
the  credit  of  our  holy  religion,  be  revoked  Ms  recooniD'"'- 
ation.  I  am  really  sorry  for  this  cMtentatloiis  aUi«rt' 
because  I  admire  *<  The  Theory  of  Moral  ScutMant*. '  s»^ 
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"  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  always  considered 
him,  both  in  his  lifetime  and  since  his  death, 
I  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  per- 
fectly wise  and  virtuous  man  as  perhaps  the 
nature  of  human  frailty  will  permit.**     Let 
Dr.  Smith  consider,  Was  not  Si&.  Hume  blest 
with  good  health,  good  spirits,  good  friends,  a 
competent  and  increasing  fortune  ?    And  had 
'  he  not  also  a  perpetual  feast  of  fame  ?    But, 
'  as  a  learned  friend  has  observed  to  me,  '*  What 
'  trials  did  he  undergo,  to  prove  the  perfection 
of  his  virtue  ?    Did  he  ever  experience  any 
■  great  instance  of  adversity  ?  "    When  I  read 
this  sentence,  delivered  by  my  old  professor  of 
,  moral  philosophy,  I  could  not  help  exclaiming 
'  with  tbe  Psalmist,  *'  Surely  I  have  now  more 
understanding  than  my  teachers !  ** 

^Vhile  we  were  talking,  there  came  a  note  to 
me  from  Dr.  William  Robertson. 

*'  Dkae  Si  a, —  I  have  been  expecting  every  day 
to  bear  from  you  of  Dr.  Johnson's  arrival.  Pray, 
what  do  you  know  about  his  motions  ?  I  long  to 
take  him  by  the  hand.  I  write  this  from  the 
college,  where  I  have  only  this  scrap  of  paper. 
Ever  yours,  W,  R. 

-  Sunday.** 

It  pleased  me  to  find  Dr.  Robertson  thus 
ciii^er  to  meet  Dr.  Johnson.  I  was  glad  I 
could  answer  that  he  was  come ;  and  I  b^ged 
Dr.  Robertson  might  be  with  us  as  soon  as  he 

could 


nhr  the  graaCest  part  of  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 

<  4  tics  or  the  Wealth  of  Nationt."    Why  thould  such  a 

•  r.trr  be  M  forgetful  of  human  comfort,  at  to  glre  any 
r  untenanee  to  that  dreary  infidelity  which  would  **  make  ut 
t  "f  indeed  ?  "  —  BoivsLL. 

'  This  waa  one  of  tbe  points  upon  which  Dr.  Johnion  was 
*fnntriy  heterodox.  For  surely  Mr.  Burke,  with  hit  other 
r<  '.vkAble  quallttet.it  alto  dittinguithed  for  hit  wit,  and  for 
v.t  <>f  all  klndc  too;  not  merely  that  power  of  language 
*ti.ch  Pope  cbooaee  to  denominate  wit :  — 

**  True  wit  i»  Nature  to  adrantage  drett'd ; 
What  oft  waa  thought,  but  ne'er  to  well  exprett'd ;  '* 

(nt  mrprttlng  atluelont,  hrlUiaBt  tallies  of  vivacity,  and 
In  uuot  conceits.  Hit  ipcecltet  in  parliament  are  ttrewed 
*>"•  tbeoi.  IVike,  for  instance,  the  Tariety  which  he  has 
rvo  in  bis  wide  range,  yet  exact  detail,  when  exhibiting 
'■  •  ItMorm  Bill.  And  hit  conversation  abounds  in  wit.  Let 
B-t  (Nit  down  a  specimen.  I  told  him  I  had  teen,  at  a  blue' 
tt'fkmf  asaemblr.  a  number  of  ladiet  sitting  round  a  worthy 

*  »'  tall  frirad  of  ourt  [Mr.  I^angton],  littcning  to  hit  litera- 

<  -rr  "  Ay/*  said  he.  "  like  maids  round  a  May-pole."  I 
'  •  1  h'rm,  I  had  found  out  a  oerfect  deflnitlon  of  human 
''  '  >rr.  as  distinguished  from  the  animal.    An  ancient  phi- 

*  I'bcr  old,  man  was  "a  two-leftgrd  animal  without 
'•^'twiri  i "  upon  which  his  rival  sai^e  had  a  cock  plucked 
( ^r.  «n4  «ct  hin  down  In  the  school  before  all  the  disciples, 
■*  %  "phOosopbtc  man."    Dr.  Franklin  said,  man  was  *'a 

■  -makhig  animal/*  which  is  rery  well ;  for  no  animal  but 
^"^^  nakae  a  thing  by  means  of  which  he  can  make  another 
^■''^.  But  this  applies  to  very  few  of  the  species.  My 
4  '  ntlfln  of  man  Is,  **  a  cooking  animal."  The  beasU  have 
rr^ory,  judgment,  and  all  the  faculties  and  passions  of  our 
«  <.  in  a  opTtaio  degree ;  but  no  beast  is  a  cook.    The  trick 

*  tti«  Bsankry  using  the  cat's  pnw  to  roast  a  chestnut  is  onl  v 
4  y0tm  ttl  shrewd  malice  in  that  tmrpiuima  betiia^  which 
'  'iciilas  OS  to  sadly  by  Its  similarity  to  us.  Man  alone  can 
*'  ^  s  food  dish  ;  and  every  man  whatever  is  more  or  leu 

*  *^  (n  aeasAning  what  he  himself  eats.  *'  Your  definition 
'  ••>al."  nhi  Mr.  Burke.  *'  and  1  now  see  the  full  force  of 
'- '  '-voamoo  proverb,'  There  is  reaaon  In  roasting  of  eggs.*  " 
V  •-•«  Mr.  Wilkes.  In  his  days  of  tumultuous  opposition,  was 
'' '  *»  sipon  the  shoulders  of  the  mob,  Mr.  Burke  (as  Mr. 
^'  I^M  told  me  hinuelf.  with  classical  admb-atlon)  applied  to 
km  vbsa  Horace  says  of  Pindar,  — 


Sir  William  Forbes,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Ar- 
buthnot,  and  another  gentleman,  dined  with 
us.  ^*  Come,  Dr.  Johnson,**  said  I,  '*  it  is  com- 
monly thought  that  our  veid  in  Scotland  is  not 
good.  But  here  is  some  which  I  believe  you 
will  like."  There  was  no  catching  him.  John- 
son. "  Why,  Sir,  what  is  commonly  thought, 
I  should  take  to  be  true.  Your  veal  may  be 
good ;  but  that  will  only  be  an  exception  to 
the  general  opinion,  not  a  proof  against  it." 

Dr.  Robertson,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Edinburgh  at  that  time,  dined  in  the  interval 
between  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  service, 
which  was  then  later  than  now ;  so  we  had  not 
the  pleasure  of  his  company  till  dinner  was 
over,  when  he  came  and  drank  wine  with  us ; 
and  then  began  some  animated  dialogue,  of 
which  here  follows  a  pretty  full  note. 

We  talked  of  Mr.  Burke.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
he  had  great  variety  of  knowledge,  store  of 
imagery,  copiousness  of  language.  Kobertson. 
^'  He  has  wit  too."  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir ;  he 
never  succeeds  there.  'Tis  low ;  'tis  conceit. 
I  used  to  say,  Burke  never  once  made  a  good 
joke.'  What  I  most  envy  Burke  for  is,  his 
being  constantly  the  same.  He  is  never  what 
we  call  Humdrum ;  never  unwilling  to  begin 
to  talk,  nor  in  haste  to  leave  off."  Boswbll. 
"  Yet  he  can  listen."  Johnson.  *'  No  ;  I 
cannot  say  he  is  good  at  that.  So  desirous  is 
he  to  talk,  that  if  one  is  speaking  at  this  end 
of  the  table,  he*ll  speak  to  somebody  at  the 


«t 


nsfmcrtsque  fertur 


Lbob  solmtis. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  agrees  with  me  entirely  as  to 
Mr.  Burke's  fertility  of  wit.  said,  that  this  wat  "  dignifying  a 

fiun."  He  alto  observed,  that  he  has  often  heard  Burke  say. 
n  the  course  of  an  cTening,  ten  good  things,  each  of  which 
would  have  terved  a  noted  wit  (whom  he  named)  to  lire 
upon  for  a  twelvemonth.  —  Boswill. 

1  iind,  tince  the  former  edition,  that  tome  pertoni  have 
objected  to  the  inttances  which  I  have  given  of  Mr.  Burke's 
wit,  as  not  doing  JutUce  to  my  very  ingenious  friend  ;  the 
ipeciment  produced  having,  it  It  alleged,  more  of  conceit 
than  real  wit,  and  being  merely  tportive  talliei  of  the  mo- 
ment, not  Justifying  the  encomium  which  thev  think,  with 
roe,  he  undoubtediv  merits.  I  was  well  aware,  now  hazard- 
ous it  was  to  exhibit  particular  instances  of  wit.  which  is  of 
so  airy  and  spiritual  a  nature  as  often  to  elude  the  hand  that 
attempts  to  grasp  it.  The  excellence  and  efficacy  of  a  bom 
mot  depend  frequently  to  much  on  the  occation  on  which  it  it 
tpoken,  on  the  particular  manner  of  tbe  ti)eakrr,  on  the  per- 
ton  to  whom  it  it  applied,  the  previous  introduction,  and  a 
thoutand  minute  pariicuiara  which  cannot  be  easily  enumc- 
rated,  that  It  is  alwavs  dangerous  to  detach  a  wittjr  saying 
from  the  group  to  which  it  belongs,  and  to  tet  it  before  the 
eye  of  the  tpectator.  divettod  of  those  concomitant  circuro- 
ttancet,  which  gave  It  animation,  mellowneis,  and  relief. 
I  ventured,  however,  at  all  hasardt,  to  put  down  the  first 
inttances  that  occurred  to  me,  at  proofs  of  Mr.  Burke't  lively 
and  brilliant  fancy  ;  but  am  very  tensible  that  hit  numernut 
friendt  could  have  tuggested  many  of  a  luperior  quality. 
Indeed,  the  being  in  company  with  him,  for  a  tinitlc  day.  It 
sufficient  to  show  that  what  I  have  asserted  is  well  founded  ; 
and  It  was  only  necessary  to  have  appealed  to  all  who  know 
him  intimately,  for  a  complete  refutation  of  the  heterodox 
opinion  entertained  by  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  subject.  He 
allowed  Mr.  Burke,  as  the  reader  will  find  hereafter,  to  be  a 
man  of  consummste  and  unrivalled  abilities  in  every  light 
except  that  now  under  consideration  ;  and  the  variety  of  his 
allusions,  and  splendour  of  bis  imagery,  have  made  such  an 
impresiion  on  ail  the  rftt  of  the  world,  that  superflrial 
observers  are  apt  to  overlook  his  other  merits,  and  to  sup- 
pose  that  wit  is  his  chief  and  most  prominent  excellence  ; 
when  in  fact  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  talents  that  he  pog. 
sesces,  which  are  to  various  and  extraordinary,  that  It  is 
verv  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  the  rank  and  value  of 
each.  —  Malomb.    See  post,  WHh  April,  1778.  ~~  C. 
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other  eud.  Burke,  Sir,  is  such  a  man,  that  if 
jou  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  the  street, 
where  you  were  stopped  by  a  drove  of  oxen, 
and  you  and  he  stepped  aside  to  take  shelter 
but  for  five  minutes,  ne*d  talk  to  you  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  when  you  parted,  you  would  say. 
This  ia  an  extraordinary  man.  Now,  you  may 
be  long  enough  with  me,  without  finding  any 
thing  extraordinary.**  He  said,  he  believed 
Burke  was  intended  for  the  law ;  but  either 
had  not  money  enough  to  follow  it,  or  had  not 
diligence  enough.  He  said,  he  could  not  un- 
derstand how  a  man  could  apply  to  one  thing, 
and  not  to  another.  Robertson  said,  one  man 
had  more  jud^ent,  another  more  imagination. 
JoHNSOK.  ''*'  No,  Sir ;  it  is  only,  one  man  has 
more  mind  than  another.  He  may  direct  it 
differently  ;  he  may,  by  accident,  see  the  suc- 
cess of  one  kind  of  study,  and  take  a  desire  to 
excel  in  it.  I  am  persuaded  that  had  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  applied  to  poetry,  he  would  have  made 
a  vei*y  fine  epic  poem.  1  could  as  easily  apply 
to  law  as  to  tragic  poetry."  ^  Boswejll.  "  Yet, 
Sir,  you  did  apply  to  tragic  poetry,  not  to 
law."  Johnson.  "  Because,  Sir,  I  had  not 
money  to  study  law.  Sir,  the  man  who  has 
vigour  may  walk  to  the  east,  just  as  well  as  to 
the  west,  if  he  happens  to  turn  his  head  that 
way."  BoswELL.  ^*  But,  Sir,  *tis  like  walking 
up  and  down  a  hill ;  one  man  may  naturallv 
do  the  one  better  than  the  other.  A  hare  will 
run  up  a  hill  best,  from  her  fore-legs  being 
short ;  a  dog  down."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir ; 
that  is  from  mechanicxd  powers.  If  you  make 
mind  mechanical,  you  may  argue  in  that 
manner.  One  mind  is  a  vice,  and  holds  fast ; 
there*s  a  good  memory.  Another  is  a  file ;  and 
he  ia  a  disputant,  a  controversialist.  Another 
is  a  razor ;  and  he  is  sarcastical."  We  talked 
of  Whitfield.  He  said  he  was  at  the  same 
college  with  him,  and  knew  him  before  he 


I  How  much  «  man  deceirpt  himteir!  Of  all  Johnaon*t 
literary  efforts,  hii  tragic  P^Hf  ^**  ^^^  \esLtt  •uccessful.  — 
CaoKER.  Dryden  says,  "  The  •ame  parts  and  the  same  ap- 
plication which  ha*e  made  me  a  poet,  might  have  raised  me 
to  any  honours  or  the  frown,  which  are  often  given  to  men 
of  as  little  learning  and  less  honesty  than  myself.  D«d.  qf 
the  Third  MiaceUany.^'?.  Cunningham. 

s  That  cannot  be  said  now,  after  the  flagrant  part  which 
Mr.  John  Wesley  took  against  our  American  brethren,  when, 
in  his  own  name,  he  threw  amongst  his  enthusiastic  flock  the 
very  individual  combustibl<*s  of  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Taxation  no 
Tf/rannp ;  '*  and  after  the  intolerant  spirit  which  he  mani- 
fested against  our  fellow  Christians  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion,  for  which  that  able  champion.  Father  O'Leary, 
hat  given  him  so  hearty  a  drubbing.  But  I  should  think  my. 
self  very  unworthy,  if  I  did  not  at  the  same  time  acknowledge 
Mr.  John  Wcsley^s  merit,  as  a  veteran  "  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  who  has.  I  do  believe,  turned  many  from  darkneu 
Into  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  the  living  God.  — 

BOSWBLL. 

s  Mr.  Burke.    See  ante,  p.  949.  —  Crokbr. 

<  If  due  attention  were  paid  to  this  observation,  there 
would  be  more  virtue  even  In  politic*.  What  Dr.  Johnson 
Justly  condemned  has,  I  am  sorry  to  My,  greatly  Increased  in 
the  present  reign.  At  the  distance  of  four  years /rom  this 
conversation,  Slst  of  February,  1777,  my  Lord  Archbishop  of 
York,  in  his  *'  Sermon  before  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  thus  Indignantly 
describes  the  then  state  of  parties :  —  "  Parties  once  had  a 

Erinciple  belonging  to  them,  absurd,  perhaps,  and  Indefensi- 
le,  but  still  caning  a  notion  of  duly,  by  which  hon^^st 
minds  might  easily  be  caught.  But  they  are  now  combi- 
nations of  Individuals,  who,  instead  of  being  the  sons  and 


began  to  be  better  than  other  people  (smiling); 
that  he  believed  he  sincerely  meant  well,  but 
had  a  mixture  of  politics  and  ostentation: 
whereas  Weslej  thought  of  religion   only.' 
Robertson  said,  Whitfield  had  strong  natural 
eloquence,  which,  if  cultivated,  would  have  ' 
done  great  things.    Johhsor.    ^  Why,  Sir,  I  I 
take  it  he  was  at  the  height  of  what  his  abilities  i 
could  do,  and  was  sensible  of  it.    He  had  the 
ordinary  advantages   of  education;   but  he 
chose  to  pursue  that  oratory  which  is  for  the 
mob.'*    BoswEix.    "  He  hald  great  effect  on 
the  passions.**     Johmson.    "  Wby,  Sir,  I  don't 
think  so.    He  could  not  represent  a  succession 
of  pathetic  images.    He  vociferated,  and  made 
an  impression.    There,  again,  was  a  mind  like 
a  hammer.**    Dr.  Johnson  now  said,  a  certain 
eminent  political  friend  '  of  ours  was  wrong  in 
his  maxim  of  sticking  to  a  certain  set  of  men 
on  all  occasions.     "'  i  can  see  that  a  man  maj 
do  right  to  stick  to  a  party,**  said  he,  "  that  is 
to  say,  he  is  a  Whig,  or  he  is  a  Tory,  and  he 
thinks  one  of  those  parties  upon  the  whole  the 
best,  and  that  to  make  it  prevail,  it  must  be 
generally  supported,  though,  in  particulars,  it 
mav  be  wrong.     He  takes  its  faggot  of  prin- 
ciples, in  which  there  are  fewer  rotten  sticks 
than  in  the  other,  though  some  rotten  sticks, 
to  be  sure ;  and  they  cannot  well  be  separated. 
But,  to  bind  one's  self  to  one  man^  or  one  set 
of  men  (who  may  be  right  to-day,  and  wron<r 
to-morrow),  without  any  general  preference  ot' 
system,  I  must  disapprove."  * 

He  told  us  of  Cooke,  who  translate<l 
Hesiod,  and  lived  twenty  years  on  a  translation 
of  Flautus,  for  which  he  was  always  takin«|: 
subscriptions ;  and  that  he  presented  Footo  to 
a  club  in  the  following  singular  manner: 
"This  is  the  nephew  of  the  gentleman  who 
was  lately  hung  in  chains  for  murdering  hi» 
brother.**  * 


servants  of  the  communltr,  make  a  league  for  advann^'^ 
their  private  Interests.  It  is  their  busioesa  to  bold  higb  tf.t 
notion  of  political  honour.  I  believe  and  troat.  U  Is  ont  in- 
jurious to  say,  that  such  a  bond  Is  no  better  than  that  '•t 
which  the  lowest  and  wicketlest  eomblaatkmt  are  hi-<«i 
together ;  and  that  it  denotes  the  l*st  atage  ot  politteal  a«s 


'Ti'X; 


To  find  a  tbougliC  which  jiut  showed  Itself  tn  us  from  thr 
mind  of  Johnnon,  thus  appearing  again  at  stich  a  distance  >'. 
time,  and  without  any  communication  between  tbcm.  ^j 
Urged  to  full  growth  In  the  mind  of  Markham,  b  a  eQri<»i» 
object  of  philosophical  contemplation.     That  two  aach  grr..t 
and  luminous  minds  should  have  been  ao  dark  In  onemTit  t, 
that  they  should  have  held  It  to  be  "  wicked  lebetlton  " 
the  Britbh  subjects  established  In  America,  tn  iraist  th<- 
abject  condition  of  holding  all  their  propertr  at  the  rorrcv  ^  < 
British  subjects  remaining  at  home,  while  tnelr  alkglADcr  i'> 
our  common  lord  the  king  was  to  be  preserred  InTtolatr.  i*  * 
striking  proof,  to  me,  either  that  *'  he  who  slcteth  in  br««*  m" 
scorns  the  loftiness  of  human  pride,  or  that  the  evU  *p'   \ 
whose  personal  existence  I  strongi v  believe,  and  s^ra  in  ■  *^  * 
age  am  confirmed  in  that  belief  by  «  Fell,  na« .  by  a  Hu' 
has  more  power  than  some  choose  to  allow.  ~  &afWB3.t.    tt 
may  be  suspected  that  Archbishop  Mnrkbam's  obaervsti  «• « 
were  covertly  aimed  at  Mr.  Burke*a  doctrine  of  pMrtg  alU  %  • 
anee  (enlr,  p.  8&S.  n.  S).  Markham  and  Burke  had  been  u  i-  * 
mate  pollUcal  as  well  as  private  frfenda,  bsst  when  the  pt'  «• 
pect  of  higb  church  preferment  opened  upon  Markham.  *>* 
seems  to  have  broken  off  from  Mr.  Burk«  na  too  v|o)r«it  s 
politician.    See  Burke't  Cormpamd^mce CnoKn,  IMu 

*  Mr.  Foote's  mother  was  the  alater  of  Sir  J.  lhn»U 
Ooodere,  Bart.,  and  of  Captatu  Gooslere,  who  comrosnOr: 
U.  M.  8.  Ruby,  on  board  which,  vboi  Ijtof  la  lU&ff's  Ktk. 
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In  the  eTCmag  I  introduced  to  Mr.  Johnson  ^ 
two  good  friends  of  mine,  Mr.  William  Naime, 
adrocate,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Sundnim,  my 
iiei|rbbour  in  the  country,  both  of  whom  supped 
with  us.  I  have  preserved  nothing  of  wnat 
passed,  except  that  Dr.  Johnson  displayed  an- 
other of  his  heterodox  opinions  —  a  contempt 
of  tragic  acting.  He  said,  the  action  of  all 
players  in  tragedy  is  bad.  It  should  be  a 
mftn*s  study  to  repress  those  signs  of  emotion 
and  passion,  as  they  are  called."  He  was  of  a 
directly  contrary  opinion  tp  that  of  Fielding, 
in  his  ^  Tom  Jones ;  **  who  makes  Partridge 
fay  of  Garrick,  *^  Why,  I  could  act  as  well  as 
he  myself.  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost,  I 
should  have  looked  in  the  very  same  manner, 
and  done  just  as  he  did.**  For,  when  I  asked 
him,  *^  Would  not  you.  Sir,  start  as  Mr.  Gar- 
rick does,  if  you  saw  a  ghost  ?  **  he  answered, 
"*  1  hope  not.  If  I  did,  I  should  frighten  the 
shost. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
1778. 

Edinburgh.  —  Offden  on  Prayer.  —  Lord  Hailes,  — 
Parliament  House.  —  The  AdvocattM*  Library.  — 
Writing  doggedly,  —  The  Utuon.  ~-  Queen  Mary. 

—  SL  GOetV  —  The  CowgaU,  —  Tht  College — 
Hofyrood  Hou$e.  —  Swift  —  Witchcraft.  — 
Lard  Btonboddo  and  the  Oainm.  Outang.  — Actor t. 

—  Podtry  and  Lexicography.  —  Sceptieiam.  — 
fane  and  Sedley.  —  Maclaurin.  —  Literary  Pro- 
perty  Bo&weWs  CharaOer  of  Hinuelf.  —  They 

ieate  Edinburgh, 

Mimdm/y  Attgust  I6th,  —  Db.  William  Ro- 
BKSTsoa  came  to  breakfast.  We  talked  of 
Ojrflen  on  Prayer.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "The 
-lane  arguments  which  are  used  against  God*s 
hturing  prayer,  will  serve  against  his  rewarding 
ir-o^i  and  punishing  evil.  He  has  resolved, 
}iH  has  declared,  in  the  former  case  as  in  the 
Ittt/T."  He  had  last  night  looked  into  Lord 
Hailes^s  '^Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scot- 
Uod."    Dr.  Robertson  and  I  said,  it  was  a 

itT  Lord  Hailes  did  not  write  greater  things. 

li^   lordship    had    not   then    published    his 


I' 


9tifuA,  to  Jv»uarj,  1741,  the  cnpCaio  caused  hit  brother  to  be 
^  t.iij  carried,  and  there  barb«rous)r  murdered.  Captain 
''  vAire  wm^  with  two  of  hit  accompllcea,  executed  for  this 
'mc  In  die  April  follnwlng.  The  circumsUncef  of  this 
•itr^rapni  case,  and  some  other  facts  connnected  with  this 
'*  a>t)r,  lead  to  an  optoioo  that  Captaia  Goodere  was  insane ; 
<Al  AOHM  aohappv  eirrumstances  in  Foote's  life  render  it 
pr^UiMe  tfaat  Ar  bad  n<it  wholly  esra|]od  this  herediUry 
-^'nbrltjr  of  mind.  The  Ust  baronet,  who  called  him- 
*^J^r  Joba  Dinely.  died  to  iwo.  a  poor  Knight  of  Windsor 
-  (nmae  Mid  in  indigence —  CaoKia.  Foote's  first  pub- 
l'«no«  waa  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  his  uncle's  memory.  _ 
*UTia  Scott. 

U  aiay  be  nb»«rved,  that  I  sometimes  call  my  freat 
""•^^  Mr.  Joiinaon.  sumftlmce  Dr.  Johnson  ;  though  he  had 
u  tl«  ume  a  Doctor's  degree  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
i'^  raireraity  of  Oxford  afterwards  conferred  it  upon 
^''B  ^  a  Aykiiaa,  In  very  honourable  terms.    It  was  some 


"^  Annals  of  Scotland.**  Johnson.  '*  I  re- 
member I  was  once  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a 
lady  for  whom  I  had  a  high  respect.  There 
was  a  ffood  deal  of  company  in  the  room. 
When  they  were  gone,  I  said  to  this  lady, 
*  What  foolish  talking  have  we  had !  * —  *  Yes,* 
said  she, '  but  while  they  talked,  you  said^no- 
thins.*  I  was  struck  with  the  reproof.  How 
much  better  is  the  man  who  does  any  thing 
that  is  innocent,  than  he  who  does  nothing ! 
Besides,  I  love  anecdotes.  I  fancy  mankind 
may  come,  in  time,  to  write  all  aphoristically, 
except  in  narrative ;  grow  weary  of  prepar- 
ation, and  connection,  and  illustration,  and  all 
those  arts  by  which  a  big  book  is  made.  If  a 
man  is  to  wait  till  he  weaves  anecdotes  into  a 
system,  we  may  be  long  in  getting  them,  and 
get  but  few,  in  comparison  of  what  we  might 
get.'* 

Dr.  Robertson  said,  the  notions  of  Eupham 
Macallan,  a  fanatic  woman,  of  whom  Lord 
Hailes  gives  a  sketch,  were  stiU  prevalent 
among  some  of  the  presbyterians ;  and  there- 
fore, it  was  right  in  Lord  Hailes,  a  man  of 
known  piety,  to  undeceive  them. 

We  walked  out,  that  Dr.  Johnson  might  see 
some  of  the  things  which  we  have  to  show  at 
Edinburgh.  We  went  to  the  Parliament- 
house  *,  where  the  parliament  of  Scotland  sat, 
and  where  the  ordmary  lords  of  session  hold 
their  courts,  and  to  the  new  session-house  ad- 
joining to  it,  where  our  court  of  fifteen  (the 
fourteen  ordinaries,  with  the  lord  president  at 
their  head)  sit  as  a  court  of  review.  We  went 
to  the  advocate's  library,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson 
took  a  cursory  view ;  and  then  to  what  is  called 
the  Laigh  (or  under)  Parliament-house,  where 
the  records  of  Scotland,  which  has  an  universal 
security  by  register,  are  deposited,  till  the 
great  register  office  be  finished.^  I  was  pleased 
to  behold  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  rolling  about 
in  this  old  magazine  of  antiquities.  There 
was,  by  this  time,  a  pretty  numerous  circle  of 
us  attending  upon  him.  Somebody  talked  of 
happy  moments  for  composition,  and  how  a 
man  can  write  at  one  time,  and  not  at  another. 
"  Nay,'*  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  a  man  may  write 
at  any  time,  if  he  will  set  himself  doggedly  to 
it.*** 

I  here  began  to  indulge  old  Scottish  senti- 
ments, and  to  express  a  warm  regret,  that,  by 


time  before  I  could  bring  myself  to  call  him  Doctor ;  but, 
as  he  has  been  long  known  by  that  title,  I  shall  give  it 
to  him  in  the  rest  of  this  Journal. ->  Bos  well.  Johnson 
never,  it  seems,  called  himself  Doctor.    See  anti^  P'  168.  — 

CaOKBR. 

s  It  was  on  this  visit  to  the  parliament-house,  that  Mr. 
Henry  Erskine  (brother  of  Lord  Buchan  and  Lord  Rmkioc), 
after  being  presented  to  Dr.  Johnson  by  Mr.  Boswell,  and 
having  made  his  bow,  slipped  a  shtllintr  into  Boswcll's  liand, 
whispering  that  It  was  for  the  sight  of  his  bear.'-^  Walter 
Scott.  This  was  the  subject  of  a  cotemporary  caricature. 
—  Wright. 

3  This  great  Register  Office  Is  now  one  of  the  archl- 
tectural  b^utles  of  Edinburgh.—  Crorbr. 

*  This  word  is  commonly  used  to  iigulfy  sullenly,  gloomily ; 
and  in  that  sense  alone  It  appears  in  Dr.  Johnion's  Dic- 
tionary. I  suppose  he  meant  by  it.  "  with  an  obstinate  reso- 
lution, similar  to  that  of  a  sullen  man."—  Boswbll. 
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our  union  with  England,  we  were  no  more ; 
our  independent  kingdom  was  lost.  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  never  talk  of  your  independency,  who 
could  let  your  queen  remain  twenty  years  in 
captivity,  and  then  be  put  to  death,  without 
even  a  pretence  of  justice,  without  your  ever 
attemptmg  to  rescue  her ;  and  such  a  queen 
too !  as  every  man  of  any  gallantry  of  spirit 
would  have  sacrificed  his  life  for."  Worthy 
Mr.  James  Kebr,  keeper  of  the  records. 
"  Half  our  nation  was  bribed  by  English 
money.*'  Johnson.  '^  Sir,  that  is  no  defence  : 
that  makes  you  worse."  Good  Me.  Brown, 
keeper  of  the  advocates'  library.  "We  had 
better  say  nothing  about  it."  Boswsix.  "  You 
would  have  been  glad,  however,  to  have  had 
us  lost  war.  Sir,  to  fight  vour  battles  I" 
Johnson.  "  We  should  have  had  you  for  the 
same  price,  though  there  had  been  no  union, 
as  we  might  have  had  Swiss,  or  other  troops. 
No,  no,  I  shall  agree  to  a  separation.  You 
have  only  to  go  home"  Just  as  he  had  said 
this,  I,  to  divert  the  subject,  showed  him  the 
siorned  assurances  of  the  three  successive  kings 
of  the  Hanover  family,  to  maintiun  the  pres- 
byterian  establishment  in  Scotland.  "  Well 
give  you  that>"  said  he,  **  into  the  bargain."  * 

We  next  went  to  the  great  church  of  St. 
Giles,  which  has  lost  its  original  magnificence 
in  the  inside,  by  being  divided  into  four  places 
of  presbyterian  worship.  "Come,"  said  Dr. 
Johnson  jocularly  to  Principal  Robertson*, 
"  let  me  see  what  was  once  a  church ! "  We 
entered  that  division  which  was  formerly  called 
the  New  Church,  and  of  late  the  High  Church, 
so  well  known  by  the  eloquence  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair.  It  is  now  very  elegantly  fitted  up ;  but 
it  was  then  shamefully  dirty.  Dr.  Johnson 
said  nothing  at  the  time ;  but  when  we  came 
to  the  great  door  of  the  royal  infirmary,  where, 
upon  a  board,  was  this  inscription,  "  Clean 
your  feet  I "  he  turned  about  slyly,  and  said, 
"  There  is  no  occasion  for  putting  this  at  the 
doors  of  your  churches ! " 

We  then  conducted  him  down  the  Post- 
house-stairs,  Parliament-close,  and  made  him 
look  up  from  the  Cowgate  to  the  highest 
building  in  Edinburgh  Tfrom  which  he  had 
just  descended),  being  thirteen  floors  or  stories 
from  the  ground  upon  the  back  elevation ;  the 
front  wall  being  built  upon  the  edge  of  the 
hill,  and  the  back  wall  rising  from  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  several  stories  before  it  comes  to  a 
level  with  the  front  wall.'  We  proceeded  to 
the  college,  with  the  Principal  at  our  head. 

>  Thli  seeinc  to  hare  been  a  touch  of  Jacobite  Jocularity, 
meaning  that  Johnson  would  be  willing.  In  consideration  o( 
the  diisolution  of  the  Union,  to  allow  the  Hanover  famti^ 
to  reign  in  Scotland,  Inferring,  of  course,  that  the  Stuarts 
were  to  reign  Jn  England.  —  Crokir.  Perhaps,  Johnson 
meant  that  thejr.  the  Scotch,  were  welcome  not  only  to  star 
at  home,  but  to  keep  their  kirk  too— as  inferior  to  the  cMurck 
as  ScotUnd  to  Rngland Lockhirt. 

*  1  have  hitherto  called  him  Dr.  William  Robertson,  to 
dittinguish  him  from  Dr.  James  Robertson,  who  is  BO«>n  to 
make  his  appearance ;  but  Principal,  from  his  being  the  head 
of  our  college,  is  his  usual  designation,  aud  is  shorter :  so  I 
■hall  use  it  hereafter,  .i.  Boswkll. 


Dr.  Adam  Fergusson,  whose  *^  Essay  on  the 
History  of  Civil  Society  "  gives  him  a  respect^ 
able  place  in  the  ranks  of  literature,  was  with 
us.  As  the  college  buildings  are  indeed  very 
mean,  the  Principal  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
he  must  give  them  the  same  epithet  that  a 
Jesuit  did  when  showing  a  poor  college  abroad : 
"  H^  miseries  nostra**  Dr.  Johnson  was,  how- 
ever, much  pleased  with  the  library,  and  with 
the  conversation  of  Dr.  James  Robertson,  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages,  the  librarian.  We  I 
talked  of  Kennicot*s  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  hoped  it  would  be  quite  faithful. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  know  not  any  crime  so 
great  that  a  man  could  contrive  to  commit,  as 
poisoning  the  sources  of  eternal  truth." 

I  pointed  out  to  him  where  there  formerly 
stood  an  old  wall  enclosing  part  of  the  coU^e, 
which  I  remember  bulged  out  in  a  threatening 
manner,  and  of  which  there  was  a  common 
tradition  similar  to  that  concerning  Bacon's 
study  at  Oxford,  that  it  would  fall  upon  some 
very  learned  man.  It  had  some  time  before 
this  been  taken  down,  that  the  street  might  be 
widened,  and  a  more  convenient  wall  built. 
Dr.  Johnson,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
pleasant  hit  at  Scottish  learning,  said,  ^  They 
nave  been  afraid  it  never  would  fall." 

We  showed  him  the  royal  infirmary,  for 
which,  and  for  every  other  exertion  of  generous 
public  spirit  in  his  power,  that  noble-minded 
citizen  of  Edinburgh,  Geor^  DrummoDd\ 
will  be  ever  held  in  nonourable  remembrance. 
And  we  were  too  proud  not  to  carry  him^  to 
the  abbey  of  Holyrood  House,  that  beautiful 
piece  of  architecture,  but,  alas  !  that  deserletl 
mansion  of  royalty,  which  Hamilton  of  Bangour, 
in  one  of  his  elegant  poems  calla, 
*'  A  virtuous  palacct  where  do  monarch  dwells.*' 

I  was  much  entertained  while  Principal 
Robertson  fluently  harangued  to  Dr.  Johns* m, 
upon  the  spot,  concerning  scenes  of  his  cele- 
brated History  of  Scotland.  "W^e  surveyeil 
that  part  of  the  palace  appropriated  to  ihv 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  as  keeper,  in  which  our 
beautiful  Queen  Mary  lived,  and  in  which 
David  Rizzio  was  murdered,  and  also  the  staU' 
rooms.  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  great  reciter  of  all 
sorts  of  things,  serious  or  comical.  I  overheanl 
him  reneating  here,  in  a  kind  of  mutterinj; 
tone,  a  line  of  the  old  ballad,  "Johnny  Arm- 
strong's Last  Good  Night." 

**  And  ran  him  through  the  fair  body  !  '** 

We  returned  to  my  house,  where  there  met 

>  This  lofty  house  was  burnt  down  in  18M.  The  «}te  u 
now  occupied  by  Sir  William  Forhei**  bank Cii««iiku 

*  Thli  excellent  magistrate  died  in  1706.  Sonr  }r«n 
after  hic  death,  a  butt  of  him.  by  Kollektnft*,  waa  |iUred  i» 
the  public  halt  of  the  hospital,  with  tlila  Inacripcion  ttmn  th* 
pen  of  Robertson:— ."George  Orumroood.  to  whom  ihU 
country  is  Indebted  for  all  the  broellt  wblcb  it  «lcrires  tnan 
the  roral  infirmary."— Bo^will. 

*  The  stantii  from  which  he  look  thia  lln*  ia 

"  But  then  rose  up  all  Edinburgh. 
They  rote  up  by  thousanda  three  i 
A  cowardly  Scot  came  J«hn  tiehinU, 
And  ran  him  through  the  fkir  body  t**—.BeMniA. 
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him,  at  dinner,  the  Duchess  of  Douglas  ^  Sir 
Adolphus  Ouehton,  Lord  Chief  Baron  [Orde], 
Sir  William  Forbes,  Principal  Robertson,  Mr. 
CuUen,  advocate.  Before  dinner,  he  told  us 
of  a  curious  conversation  between  the  famous 
Ci«orge  Faulkner  and  him.  George  said,  that 
England  had  drained  L^land  of  mW  thousand 
pounds  in  specie,  annually,  for  nily  years. 
"  How  so.  Sir  ?"  said  Dr.  Johnson :  "you  must 
have  very  great  trade  ?  "  —  "No  trade. "  — 
**  Very  rich  mines  ?" — "  No  mines." — "From 
whence,  then,  does  all  this  money  come  ?  "  — 
^  Come  I  why  out  of  the  blood  and  bowels  of 
the  poor  people  of  L*eland !  ** 
lie  seemed  to  me  to  have  an  unaccountable 

f>rejadice  against  Swifl ' ;  for  I  once  took  the 
iberty  to  bSs.  him,  if  Swift  had  personally  of- 
fended him,  and  he  told  me,  he  had  not.  He 
said  to-day,  "  Swifl  is  clear,  but  he  is  shallow. 
In  course  numour  he  is  inferior  to  Arbuthnot ; 
in  delicate  humour  he  is  inferior  to  Addison. 
So  he  is  inferior  to  his  contemporaries,  without 
putting  him  against  the  whole  world.  I  doubt 
if  the  *  Tale  of  a  Tub  *  was  his ;  it  has  so  much 
more  thinking,  more  knowledge,  more  power, 
more  colour,  than  any  of  the  works  which  are 
iodisputably  his.  If  it  was  his,  I  shall  only 
bay,  ne  was  impar  nbi.** 

We  gave  him  as  good  a  dinner  as  we  could. 
Oar  Scotch  muir-fowl,  or  grouse,  were  then 
abundant,  and  quite  in  season ;  f^ld,  so  far  as 
wuKlom  and  wit  can  be  aided  by  administering 
agreeable  sensations  to  the  palate,  my  wife 
took  care  that  our  great  guest  should  not  be 
deficient. 

Sir  Adolphus  Oughton,  then  our  deputy 
commander  in  chief,  who  was  not  only  an  ex- 
t'elleat  officer,  but  one  of  the  most  universal 
^^'holars^I  ever  knew,  had  learned  the  Erse 
language,  and  expressed  his  belief  in  the  au- 
thenticity of  Ossian's  Poetry.  Dr.  Johnson 
itxik  the  opposite  side  of  that  perplexed  aues- 
tion^  and  I  was  afraid  the  dispute  would  nave 
run  high  between  them.  But  Sir  Adolphus, 
who  had  a  Yery  sweet  temper,  changed  the  dis- 
rr^urse,  grew  playful,  laughed  at  Lord  Mon- 
t<xldo*s  notion  of'^men  having  tails,  and  called 
him  a  judge  a  posteriori^  which  amused  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  thus  hostilities  were  prevented. 

At  supper  we  had  Dr.  Cullen,  his  son  the 
advocate,  r>r.  Adam  Fergusson,  and  Mr.  Cros- 
^H>,  advocate.  Witchcraft-  was  introduced. 
Mr.  Croabie  said  he  thought  it  the  greatest 


I  MargsreC,  dangtater  of  James  Douglas,  Esq.,  of  the 
Maioa.  **  An  old  lady/*  writes  Or.  Johnson.  "  who  talks 
^M  ScoCrfti  witlft  a  pvaljtlc  voice,  and  Is  scarce  understood 
by  h*t  own  euuiiUjiuen."  —  Letters.  —  CaoKta. 

>  There  probabljr  was  no  opportunity  for  what  could  be  In 
ttfidneas  called  pertimal  offence,  as  thejr  had  never  met ; 
^A  I  so^cct  that  the  aAir  of  the  Dublin  degree  (anti^ 
^  17  )  asay  havo  created  this  prejudice.  But  wliat  could 
JfAoMu  neoB  t>r  calling  Swift  •*  tlUMtiow  r*  If  he  be  ikal- 
Aw.  who.  In  hu  department  of  literature,  is  profound? 
V  nhout  admlttlog  that  Swift  was  **  Inferior  In  coarse 
Knoar  to  ArtNitnDot**  (of  whOM  precise  share  in  the 
•«ftj  to  vbicb  be  Is  supposed  to  nave  contributed,  we 
^tmm  ttDOe  or  DOihtag),  It  maj  be  observed,  that  he  who  is 


blasphemy  to  suppose  evil  spirits  counteracting 
the  Deity,  and  raising  storms,  for  instance,  to 
destroy  his  creatures.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir, 
if  moral  evil  be  consistent  with  the  government 
of  the  Deity,  why  may  not  physical  evil  be  also 
consistent  with  it  ?  It  is  not  more  strange  that 
there  should  be  evil  spirits  than  evil  men  :  evil 
unembodied  spirits,  than  evil  embodied  spirits. 
And  as  to  storms,  we  know  there  are  such 
things;  and  it  is  no  worse  that  evil  spirits 
raise  them  than  that  they  rise."  Crosbie. 
'*  But  it  is  not  credible  that  witches  should 
have  effected  what  they  are  said  in  stories  to 
have  done."  Johnson.  ^*  Sir,  I  am  not  de- 
fending their  credibility.  1  am  only  saying 
that  your  arguments  are  not  good,  and  will 
not  overturn  the  belief  of  witchcraft.  —  (Dr. 
Ferffusson  said  to  me  aside,  '  He  is  right.*)  — 
And  then,  Sir,  you  have  all  mankind,  rude  and 
civilised,  agreeing  in  the  belief  of  the  agency 
of  preternatural  powers.  You  must  take  evi- 
dence ;  you  must  consider  that  wise  and  great 
men  have  condemned  witches  to  die.*^  Crosbib. 
^But  an  act  of  parliament  put  an  end  to 
witchcraft."  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir,  witchcraft 
had  ceased ;  and,  therefore,  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed  to  prevent  persecution  for 
what  was  nop  witchcraft.  Why  it  ceased  we 
cannot  tell,  as  we  cannot  tell  the  reason  of 
many  other  things."  Dr.  Cullen,  to  keep  up 
the  gratification  of  mysterious  disquisition, 
with  the  crave  address  for  which  he  is  re- 
markable m  his  companionable  as  in  his  pro- 
fessional hours,  talked  in  a  very  entertaining 
manner,  of  people  walking  and  conversing  in 
their  sleep.  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  no  note 
of  this.^  We  talked  of  the  ouran-outang,  and 
of  Lord  Monboddo*s  thinking  that  he  might  be 
taught  to  speak.  Dr.  Johnson  treated  this 
with  ridicule.  Mr.  Crosbie  said  that  Lord 
Monboddo  believed  the  existence  of  every 
thing  possible ;  in  short,  that  all  which  is  in 
posse  might  be  found  in  esse.  Johnson.  "•  But, 
Sir,  it  is  as  possible  that  the  ouran-outang  does 
not  speak,  as  that  he  speaks.  However,  I 
shall  not  contest  the  point.  I  should  have 
thought  it  not  possible  to  find  a  Monboddo ; 
yet  he  exists."  I  again  mentioned  the  sta^e. 
Johnson.  "  The  appearance  of  a  player,  with 
whom  I  have  drunk  tea,  counteracts  the  ima- 
gination that  he  is  the  character  he  represents. 
Nay,  you  know,  nobody  imagines  that  he  is 
the  character  he  represents.    They  say,  *  See 


second  to  the  greatest  masters  of  different  styles  may  be  said 
to  be  the  first  on  the  whole.  It  la  as  certain  that  the  Tale 
of  a  Tub  was  Swift's  as  that  the  Rambler  was  Johnson's.— 
CsoK.Ba. 

3  Ix>rd  Stowell  remembered  with  pleasure  the  elegance 
and  extent  of  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton's  literature,  and  the 
suavity  of  his  manners.  —  CaoKsa. 

*  A  question  perplexed  only  by  national  prejudices, 
heightened,  in  a  few  cases,  by  individual  obstinacy.  See 
post,  Sept.  83.  1773.— CauKBa. 

!>  There  is  in  the  Life  of  BlacUock,ln  Anderson's  Br  ft.  Poets, 
an  anecdote  of  Or.  BUclilock's  somnambulism,  which  may 
very  probably  have  been  one  of  the  topics  on  this  occasion.— 
CaoKsa. 
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Garrickl  how  he  looks  to-night!  See  how 
he'll  clutch  the  dagger  I  *  That  is  the  buzz  of 
the  theatre." 

Tuesday,  Aug.  17.  —  Sir  William  Forbes 
came  to  breakfast,  and  brought  with  him  Dr. 
Blacklock,  whom  he  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  received  him  with  a  most  humane  com- 
placency ;  **  Dear  Dr.  Blacklock,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  I  *'  Blacklock  seemed  to  be  much  sur- 
prised when  Dr.  Johnson  said,  ""  it  was  easier 
to  him  to  write  poetry  than  to  compose  his 
Dictionary.  His  mind  was  less  on  the  stretch 
in  doing  the  one  than  the  other.*  Besides, 
composing  a  dictionary  requires  books  and  a 
desk :  you  can  make  a  poem  walking  in  the 
fields,  or  lying  in  bed."  Dr.  Blacklock  spoke 
of  scepticism  in  morals  and  religion  with  ap- 
parent uneasiness,  as  if  he  wished  for  more 
certainty.'  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  thought  it 
all  over,  and  whose  vigorous  understanding 
was  fortified  by  much  experience,  thus  en- 
couraged the  blind  bard  to  apply  to  higher 
specuuitions  what  we  all  willingly  submit  to  in 
common  life  :  in  short,  he  gave  him  more  fami- 
liarly the  able  and  fair  reasoning  of  Butler's 
Analogy  :  '*  Why,  Sir,  the  greatest  concern  we 
have  in  this  world,  the  choice  of  our  profession, 
must  be  determined  without  demonstrative 
reasoning.  Human  life  is  not  yet  so  well 
known,  as  that  we  can  have  it :  and  take  the 
case  of  a  man  who  is  ill.  I  call  two  physicians ; 
they  differ  in  opinion.  I  am  not  to  lie  down, 
and  die  between  them  :  I  must  do  something." 
The  conversation  then  turned  on  atheism ;  on 
that  horrible  book,  Syst^me  de  la  Nature ;  and 
on  the  supposition  of  an  eternal  necessity  with- 
out design,  without  a  governing  mind.  John- 
son. "If  it  were  so,  why  has  it  ceased ?  Why 
don't  we  see  men  thus  produced  around  us 
now  ?  Why,  at  least,  does  it  not  keep  pace, 
in  some  measure,  with  the  progress  of  Ume  ? 
If  it  stops  because  there  b  now  no  need  of  it, 
then  it  is  plain  there  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
an  all-powerful  intelligence.  But  stay !  (said 
he,  with  one  of  his  satiric  laughs).  Ha !  ha  I 
ha  I  I  shall  suppose  Scotchmen  made  neces- 
sarily, and  Englishmen  by  choice." 

At  dinner  this  day  we  had  Sir  Alexander 
Dick,  whose  amiable  character  and  ingenious 
and  cultivated  mind  are  so  generally  known ; 
(he  was  then  on  the  verge  of  seventy,  and  is 
now  (1785)  eighty-one,  with  his  faculties 
entire,  his  heart  warm,  and  his  temper  ga>')  ^ ; 
Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes  ;  Mr.  Mac- 
laurin,  advocate;      Dr.  Gregory,   who    now 


I  There  It  hardly  any  operation  of  the  intellect  wtiich  re. 
aoiret  nicer  and  deeper  contideratloa  than  dtftmition.  A 
tnotunnd  men  may  write  Tenet,  for  one  who  hu  the  power 
of  defining  and  dUcriminatin^  the  exact  mennlng  of  wordi 
and  the  principle*  of  grammatical  arrangement. —  Cmokkb. 

3  See    his    LeUer   on   thU  lubject  in  the  Appendix. ~ 

DOJIWKLL. 

3  Sir  A.  X>ick  wa*  bore  lu  1708;  died  Nor.  10.  17S5 — 
WaroHT. 

*  See  ofi/r,  p.  S44..  and  Appcodix,—  C. 

*  MiitrcM  of  Edwaid  iV.  —  Boswiit. 


worthily  fills  his  father*8  medical  chair;  and 
my  uncle.  Dr.  Boswell.    This  was  one  of  Br. 
Johnson's  best  da^s.    He  was  quite  in  his  ele-  i 
ment.    All  was  hterature  and  taste,  without  . 
any  interruption.     Lord  Hailes,  who  is  one  of  . 
the  best  philologists  in  Great  Britain,  who  has 
written  papers  m  the  World,  and  a  variety  of 
other  works  in  prose  and  in  verse,  both  Latin 
and  English,  pleased  him  highly.    He  told  him  ' 
he  had  discovered  the  Life  of  Cheynel,  in  the  , 
Student,  to  be  his.     Johnson.    "•  No  one  else 
knows  it."    Dr.  Johnson  had  before  this  dic- 
tated to  me  a  law-paper  ^  upon  a  question 
purely  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  concerning  n- 
cunu  intromission,  that  is  to  say,  intermeddling 
with  the  effects  of  a  deceased  person,  without  > 
a  regular  title ;  which  formerly  was  underatood  I 
to  subject  the  intermeddler  to  payment  of  all 
the  defunct's  debts.    The  principle  has  of  late 
been  relaxed.     Dr.  Johnson's  argument  wis 
for  a  renewal  of  its  strictness.     The  {Mtper  was  , 
printed,  with  additions  by  me,  and  given  into 
the  court  of  session.    Lord  Hailes  knew  Dr. 
Johnson's  port  not  to  be  mine,  and  pointed  out 
exactly  where  it  began  and  where  it  ended 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  '*  it  is  much  now  that  his 
lordship  can  distinguish  so.** 

In  Dr.  Johnson's  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes 
there  is  the  following  passage :  — 

*<  The  teeming  mother,  anxiotis  for  her  raee. 
Begs,  for  each  birth,  the  fortune  of  a  &ee ; 
Yet  Vane  could  tell  what  ills  from  beauty  spring: 
And  Sedley  cursed  the  charms  which  pleased  a 
king." 

Lord  Hailes  told  me  he  was  mistaken  in  the 
instances  he  had  given  of  unfortunate  fair  one?; 
for  neiUier  Vane  nor  Sedley  had  a  title  to  that 
description.  His  lordship  has  since  been  «<> 
obliging  as  to  send  me  a  note  of  this,  for  the 
communication  of  which  I  am  sure  my  readers 
will  thank  me. 

**  The  lines  in  the  tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  ac- 
cording to  my  alteration,  should  rim  thus: — 

•*  Yet  Shore*  could  tell ; 

AndValiere*  cursed *" 


"  The  first  was  a  penitent  by  eoropulaion.  the 
second  by  sentiment ;  though  the  truth  is.  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Vali^re  threw  heraelf  (but  still  from 
sentiment)  in  the  king's  way.  "  Our  friend  cbo*« 
Vane',  who  was  hi  fr'om  l>eing  well -looked;  and 
Sedley",  who  was  so  ugly  that  Charles  IL  said  hi« 
brother  had  her  by  way  of  penance.**' 


•  MUtreti  of  liouli  XIV.->Doswbll. 
7  See  anU^  p.  fiO.  —  C. 

•  Catherine  Sedley.  crtated  Countess  of  DordMrt^  ^^ 
life.  Her  father.  Str  Charte*.  retentlng  tba  teductftoa  of  hit 
daughter,  joined  In  the  Whig  meMures  «>r  Um  Rr*(4uu<tii. 
and  rxciued  hli  revolt  from  Jane*  uoder  an  iroAfeat  \**^ 
feition  of  gratitude.  "  Hli  Mt^nty."  aakt  he.  *'  hanof  A^bt 
me  the  unlooked>ror  honour  of  makliic  1^7  daivtitrr  • 
cmmtetM,  I  cannot  do  !•«•  In  return  ibao  «nd«a*ow  feo  vi*^t 
bu  dnugUtor  a  qmefn."-  Csokbs. 

•  Lord  Uallcs  wiu  bn><*rcrlticsl.    Vans  was  hanJwan*.  oc. 
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Mr.  Maclaiirizi's  >  learning  and  talents  en- 
abled him  to  do  his  part  very  well  in  Dr.  John- 
son's company.  He  produced  two  epitaphs 
upon  his  father,  the  celebrated  mathematician. 
One  was  in  English,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  did 
not  change  one  word.  In  the  other,  which  was 
in  Latin,  ne  made  several  alterations.  In  place 
of  the  very  words  of  Virgil,  "  Ubi  luctus  et 
pavor  et  plorima  mortis  imago,**  he  wrote  '*  Ubi 
luctus  regnant  et  pavor.**  He  introduced  the 
word  pronus  into  the  line  *^  Mortalibns  prorsus 
non  absit  solatium :  **  and  after  ^  Hujus  enim 
scripta  erolve,**  he  added,  *^  Mentemque  tan- 
tarum  rerum  capacem  corpori  caduco  super- 
Btitem  crede;'*  which  is  quite  applicable  to 
Dr.  Johnson  himself.* 

Mr.  Murray,  advocate,  who  married  a  niece 
of  Lord  Mansfield's,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
judees  of  Scotland,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Hen- 
derUnd,  sat  with  us  a  part  of  the  evening ;  but 
did  not  venture  to  say  any  thing  that  I  re- 
member, though  he  is  certainly  possessed  of 
talents  which  would  have  enabled  nim  to  have 
shown  himself  to  advantage  if  too  great  anxiety 
had  not  prevented  him. 

At  supper  we  had  Dr.  Alexander  Webster  ^ 
who,  thouj^h  not  learned,  had  such  a  knowledge 
of  mankind,  such  a  fund  of  information  and 
entertainment,  so  clear  a  head,  and  such  ac- 
commodating manners,  that  Dr.  Johnson  found 
him  a  verr  agreeable  companion. 

When  i>r.  Johnson  and  I  were  left  by  our- 
sdvea,  I  read  to  him  my  notes  of  the  opinions 


■bat  to  more  to  oor  purpose,  appeared  to  to  her  rojal  lover ; 
and  Sedlej,  vhatrver  others  nav  have  thought  of  her,  had 
the  **chaniu  which  pleased  a  King."  So  that  Johnson's 
UlostnCkma  are  moraUjr  just  His  lordship's  profiosed  sub- 
■atutloD  of  a  fabulous  (or  at  least  apocryphal)  beauty  like 
Jaae  Shore,  whose  story,  eren  if  true,  was  obsolete ;  or  that 
of  a  forelgaer,  like  Mile,  de  la  Valiire,  Utile  known  and  less 
eartd  for  amoont  us.  to  not  only  tasteless  but  inaccurate ; 
for  Sflle.dtf  la  valMre's beauty  was  quite  as  much  questioned 
by  her  contemporaries  as  Miss  Sedley's.  Dussy  Rabutin  was 
exitod  for  aneerlog  at  Louis's  admiration  of  her  mouth, 
which  be  calla 

**  ——~—  an  bee  amoureux. 
Qui  d*»ise  oreiUe  d  t  autre  va."' 

And  Madame  Du  Plessis  Dellldvre  writes  to  Fouquet, "  Mile. 
d<>  to  Valli^re  a  ^t  la  capable  envers  mol.  Je  I'ay  encen«ee 
ptf  sa  beauti  qui  n*at  vouriaiut  pas  grande."  And  finally, 
sAer  Lord  Hailes  had  cltpped  down  the  name  into  VeUliere, 
l.u  car  mlghc  have  told  him  that  it  did  not  fit  the  metre.  — 

CaOKBK. 

I  Mr.  Maclaiirln.  advocate,  son  of  the  great  mathematician, 
and  afterwards  a  judge  of  sention  br  the  title  of  Lord  Dreg- 
bom.  He  wrote  some  indifferent  English  poems  ;  but  was  a 
2-nd  Ltfin  scholar,  and  a  man  of  wit  and  accomplishment 
Hto  quocatlona  from  the  classics  were  particularly  apposite. 
Id  the  famous  case  of  Knight,  which  determined  the  right  of 
a  flavc  to  freedom  if  he  landed  in  Scotland,  Maclaurin 
piraded  the  cause  of  the  negro.  The  counsel  opposite  was 
the  celebrated  Wight,  an  excellent  lawyer,  but  of  a  verv 
k<raaety  appearance,  with  heavy  features,  a  blind  eye,  which 

CT^oeuAtnm  the  socket,  a  swag  belly,  and  a  limp.   To  him 
Klaurin  applied  the  lioet  of  Virgil ~ 

••  Quanivto  tile  niger,  auamvto  tu  eandldus  esses, 
O  formose  ptier,  ninuum  n«  crede  eolori." 

'  Mr.  Mactourln  wrote  an  essay  against  the  Homeric  tale  of 
"*  Tniy  dtvine,*'  I  beliera,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  Introducing 
•  bappj  motto,— > 

*•  Noo  aiuii  dorouere  decern,  non  mille  earfai*.'* 

Waltbk  Scott. 

*  Mr.  Madauria's  epitaph,  as  engraved  on  a  marble  tomb- 
'    xamt,  to  the  Grayfriars  cbarcbyard,  Edinburgh :  — > 


of  our  judges  upon  the  questions  of  literary 
property.  He  did  not  like  them;  and  soia, 
**  they  make  me  think  of  your  judges  not  with 
that  respect  which  I  should  wish  to  do/*  To  the 
argument  of  one  of  them,  that  there  can  be  no 
property  in  blasphemy  or  nonsense,  he  an- 
swered, '*  then  your  rotten  sheep  are  mine  I  — 
By  that  rule,  when  a  man*s  house  falls  into 
decay,  he  must  lose  it."  ^  I  mentioned  an  ar- 
gument of  mine,  that  literary  performances  are 
not  taxed.    As  Churchill  says, 

**  No  statesman  yet  has  thought  it  worth  his  pains 
To  tax  our  labours,  or  excise  our  brains ;  * 

and  therefore  they  are  not  property.  "  Yet," 
said  he,  '*  we  hang  a  man  for  steabng  a  horse, 
and  horses  are  not  taxed."  Mr.  Pitt  has  since 
put  an  end  to  that  argument. 

Wednesday,  Aug,  18.  —  On  this  day  we  set 
out  from  Edinburgh.  We  should  gladly  have 
had  Mr.  Scott  to  go  with  us,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  England. 

I  have  given  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Johnson  :  my 
readers  may  wish  to  know  a  little  of  his  fellow- 
traveller.  Think,  then,  of  a  gentleman  of 
ancient  blood,  the  pride  of  which  was  his 
predominant  passion.  He  was  then  in  his 
thirty-third  year,  and  had  been  about  four 
years  happily  married.  His  inclination  was  to 
be  a  soldier,  but  his  father,  a  respectable 
judge,  had  pressed  him  into  the  profession 
of  the  law.  He  had  travelled  a  good  deal, 
and  seen  many  varieties  of  human  life.    He 


Infra  situs  est 
COLIN  MACLAURIN, 

Mathes.  olim  in  Acad.  Edin.  Prof. 
Klectus  ipso  Newtono  suadente. 

H.  L.  P.  F. 

Non  ut  nomini  paterno  consulat. 

Nam  tali  auxillo  nil  eget ; 

8m1  ut  in  hoc  infelici  campo, 

tJbi  luctus  regnant  et  pavor, 

Mcrtalibus  prorsus  non  abait  solatium : 

HuJus  enim  scripta  evolve, 
Mentemque  untarum  rerum  capacem 
Corpori  caduco  superstitrm  crede.  —  Bosh  ell. 

Johnson  probably  changed  the  verp  words  of  Virgil,  as  not 
thinking  an  exact  quotation  from  a  heathen  poet  quite  appro- 
priate to  a  Christian  epiUph.  —  CaoRsa. 

s  Dr.  Webster  was  remarkable  for  the  talent  with  which 
he  at  once  supported  his  place  in  convivial  society,  and  a 
high  character  as  a  leader  of  the  strict  and  rigid  presbyterian 
party  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  He  was  ever  gay  amid  the 
gayest :  when  it  once  occurred  to  some  one  present  to  ask, 
what  one  of  his  elders  would  think,  should  he  tee  his  pastor 
in  such  a  merry  mood.  ~  "  Think  I "  replied  the  Doctor; 
"why  he  would  not  believe  his  own  eyes."— Walter 
Scott. 

*  Dr.  Johnson's  illustration  is  sophistical,  and  might  have 
been  retorted  upon  him  ;  for  if  a  man's  shrep  are  so  rotten 
as  to  render  the  meat  unwholesome,  or,  if  his  house  be  so 
decayed  as  to  threaten  mischief  to  pastengers.  the  law  will 
confiscate  the  mutton  and  abate  the  house,  without  any  re- 

Sard  to  jM-oprr/tf,  which  the  owner  thus  abuses.  Moreover, 
ohnson  should  have  discriminated  between  a  criminal 
offence  and  a  ciVii  right.  Blasphemy  is  a  crime  ;  would  it 
not  be  in  the  highest  degree  absurd,  that  there  should  be  a 
right  qf  proper^  in  a  crime,  or  that  the  Utw  should  be  railed 
upon  to  protect  that  which  is  iUrgai  f  If  this  be  true  lu  lav. 
It  is  much  more  so  In  equity,  as  he  who  applies  for  the  estra- 
ordinarp  assistance  of  a  court  of  equity  snould  have  a  right, 
consistent  at  least  with  equity  and  morals ;  and  a  late  ques- 
tion (that  as  to  the  Cain  of  Lord  Byron)  was  so  decided,  and 
upon  that  principle,  by  the  greatest  Judge  of  modem  tlmest 
Lord  Eldon.—  Ciokbb. 
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had  thought  more  than  any  body  had  sup- 
posed, and  had  a  pretty  good  stock  of  general 
learning  and  knowledge.  He  had  all  Dr. 
Johnson's  principles,  with  some  degree  of  re- 
laxation. He  had  rather  too  little  than  too 
much  prudence:  and,  his  imagination  being 
liyelj,  ne  often  said  things  of  which  the  effect 
was  very  different  from  the  intention.  He 
resembled  sometimes 

**  The  best  good  man,  with  the  worst-natured 


muse. 


He  cannot  deny  himself  the  yanity  of  finishing 
with  the  encomium  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose 
friendly  partiality  to  the  companion  of  his  tour 
represents  him  as  one,  ''  whose  acuteness  would 
help  my  inquiry,  and  whose  gaiety  of  conver- 
sation, and  civility  of  manners,  are  sufficient  to 
counteract  the  inconveniences  of  travel,  in 
countries  less  hospitable  than  we  have  passed.*"' 

Dr.  Johnson  thought  it  unnecessary  to  put 
himself  to  the  additional  ex|)ense  of  bringing 
with  him  Francis  Barber,  his  faithfid  black 
servant ;  so  we  were  attended  only  by  my  man, 
Joseph  Kitter^,  a  Bohemian,  a  fine  stately 
fellow  above  six  feet  high,  who  had  been  over 
a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  spoke  many  lan- 
guages. He  was  the  best  servant  I  ever  saw. 
Let  not  my  readers  disdain  his  introduction ; 
for  Dr.  Johnson  gave  him  this  character :  **  Sir, 
he  is  a  civil  man  and  a  wise  man." 

From  an  erroneous  apprehension  of  yiolence. 
Dr.  Johnson  had  provided  a  pair  of  pistols, 
some  gunpowder,  and  a  quantity  of  bullets: 
but  upon  being  assured  we  should  run  no  risk 
of  meeting  any  robbers,  he  lefl  his  arms  and 
ammunition  in  an  open  drawer,  of  which  he 
gave  my  wife  the  charge.  He  also  left  in  that 
drawer  one  volume  of  a  pretty  full  and  curious 
Diary  of  his  Life,  of  which  I  have  a  few  frag- 
ments; but  the  book  has  been  destroyed.  I 
wish  female  curiosity  had  been  strong  enough 
to  have  had  it  all  transcribed,  which  mi^t 
easily  haye  been  done,  and  I  should  think  the 
theflf,  being  pro  bono  publico,  might  have  been 
forgiven.  But  I  may  be  wrong.  My  wife  told 
me  she  never  once  looked  into  it.  She  did  not 
seem  quite  easy  when  we  lefl  her :  but  away 
we  went  I 


>  Lord  Rochester  of  Lord  Dorset.  AUtuion  to  the  Tenth 
Satire  qf  Horace.  Boawell.  however,  omiti  to  notice  the 
tendencT  to  hvpoctaondriaiii.  which  was  •  very  Important 
feature  in  hie  character —  Crokir. 

*  Prevloui  to  this  public  eiilogium  of  his  travelling 
companion,  Johnson  wrote  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  3rd  Nor.  1773. : 
'*  Boiwell  will  praise  my  resolution  and  perseverance,  and  I 
shall  in  rKiirn  celebrate  his  good  humour  and  perpetual 
cheerfulness.  He  has  better  faculties  than  I  had  imagined ; 
more  Justice  of  discernment,  and  more  fecundity  of  images. 
It  is  very  convenient  to  travel  with  him  ;  for  there  is  no 
house  where  he  is  not  received  with  kindness  and  respect."  I 
asked.  Lord  Stowell  in  what  estimation  he  found  Botwell 
amooRSt  his  countrymen.  **  Generally  liked  as  a  good-natured 
iollv  fellow,*'  replied  his  lordship.  "  But  was  he  respected  ?'* 
**  W  hy  I  think  he  had  about  the  proportion  of  respect  that  yoa 
might  guess  would  be  shown  to  a  Jolly  ft* How."  His  lordsnip 
Ihoui^'  ^''  regard  than  respect.  —  Crokbr. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 
1773. 

Frith  of  Forth.  —  Inch  Keith.  — JGnphom.  ~-C»par. 
Compoiition  of  Parliament  —  InJIneHCe  of  litn. 

—  St,  Andrews.  —  IMeratttre  tmd  Patnmagt.  — 
Writing  and  Convertatiom.  —  Change  of  MaoMen. 

—  Drinking  and  Smoking,  —  7%e  Union,  —  St 
Hule's  ChapeL  —  John  Knox,  — Retirement  from 
the  World,  —  Dinner  with  the  Profeeeors.  —  Svh- 
icription  of  Articles,  —  Latin  Grace.  —  Sharpe^i 
Monument.  —  St.  Salvador's,  —  Dinner  to  the 
Professors.  —  Instructions  for  Composition.  — > 
Supper  at  Dr.  Watson's.  —  Uncertainty  of  Memory. 

—  Observance  of  Sunday.  —  TYees  in  Scotland. — 
Leuchars,  —  Transubstantiation Literary  Pro- 
perty. —  Montrose. 

Mb.  Kaibne  \  advocate,  was  to  go  with  us  as 
far  as  St.  Andrew's.  It  gives  me  pleasure  that, 
by  mentioning  his  name,  I  connect  his  title  to 
the  just  and  nandsome  compliment  paid  htm 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  book :  ^  A  gentleman 
who  could  stay  with  us  only  long  enoogh  to 
make  us  know  how  much  we  lost  by  his  leaving 
us."  When  we  came  to  Leith,  I  talked  with 
perhaps  too  boasting  an  air,  how  pretty  the 
Frith  of  Forth  looked ;  as  indeed,  after  the 
prospect  from  Constantinople,  of  which  I  have 
Deen  told,  and  that  from  Naples  which  I  haye 
seen,  I  belieye  the  yiew  of  that  Frith  and  its 
environs,  from  the  Castle-hill  of  Edinburgh,  is 
the  finest  prospect  in  Europe.  "Ay,"  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  that  is  the  state  of  the  world.  Water 
is  the  same  eyerywhere. 


'*  *  Una  est  ii^justi  caerula  fonna  maris.*  **  * 

I  told  him  the  port  here  was  the  mouth  of 
the  river  or  water  of  Leith.  "  Not  Lethe^^  said 
Mr.  Naime.  ♦«  Why,  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
^*when  a  Scotchman  sets  out  from  this  port 
for  England,  he  for<;cts  his  native  country." 
Naibne.  **  I  hope.  Sir,  you  will  forget  Eng- 
land here."  Johnson.  "  Then  'twill  be  still 
more  Lethe.^  He  observed  of  the  pier  or 
quay,  "  You  have  no  occasion  for  so  large  a 
one ;  your  trade  does  not  require  it :  but  yoa 
are  like  a  shopkeeper  who  takes  a  shop,  not 


'  See  anti,  p.  900.  Joseph  Bitter  afterwards  undertook  the 
management  of  the  large  inn  at  Paisley,  called  the  Abefcorn 
Arms,  but  did  not  succeed  in  thatconcsem Wa1.t«b  Scorr. 

*  Mr.  WillUm  Naime.  aOerwards  Sir  William,  and  a  Jodr* 
of  the  court  of  session,  by  the  title,  made  classical  by  Sbskf - 
speare,  of  Lord  Dunsinnan.  He  was  a  man  of  scit»ttU4ii 
integrity.  When  sheriff  depute  of  Perthshire,  he  Jbaad  ujw« 
reflection,  that  he  had  decided  a  poor  man's  case  rtronwm*!?  ; 
and  as  the  only  remedy,  supplied  the  UUgant  privately  «>(1> 
money  to  carry  the  suit  to  the  supreme  court,  where  tiii 
judgment  was  reversed.  Sir  William  was  of  the  aU  srhonl 
of  manners,  somewhat  formal,  but  puactiliously  welt  bred-  — 
WALTia  Scorr. 

*  Non  illic  urbes,  non  tu  mtrabere  allvas  t 

Una  est  Injusti  cwmla  forma  maris.    OwM.  Jnmr.  U.  si- 

Nor  grotres  nor  towns  the  ruthlesa  oe«an  showa, 
UnTaried  ttlU  lu  aiure  nirthct  flows.  —  Boswelu 
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only  for  what  he  has  to  put  into  it,  but  that  it 
nny  be  belleyed  he  has  a  great  deal  to  put  into 
iC  It  is  Terr  true,  that  there  is  now,  com- 
parativeljT,  little  trade  upon  the  eastern  coast 
of  Scotland.  The  riches  of  Glasgow  show  how 
much  there  is  in  the  west ;  and,  perhaps,  we 
>hall  find  trade  travel  westward  on  a  great 
M.-ale  as  well  as  a  smalL 

We  talked  of  a  man*8  drowning  himself. 
JooNsoN.  **!  should  nerer  think  it  time  to  make 
uway  with  myself.  '*  I  put  the  case  of  Eustace 
Bu(^ell  [p.  255.],  who  was  accused  of  forging 
a  wifi,  and  sunk  himself  in  the  Thames,  before 
the  trial  of  its  authenticity  came  on.  "  Sup- 
pti^e.  Sir,"  said  I,  ^*  that  a  man  is  absolutely  sure, 
that,  if  be  lives  a  few  days  longer,  he  shall  be 
•U'tected  in  a  fraud,  the  consequence  of  which 
will  be  utter  disgrace  and  expulsion  from 
fK'ktj.**  JoHiTSON.  **Then,  Sir,  let  him  go 
abroad  to  a  distant  country;  let  him  go  to 
««me  place  where  he  is  not  known.  Don  t  let 
liim  cro  to  the  devil,  where  he  is  known !  ** 

He  then  said,  ^  I  see  a  number  of  people 
l>arefooted  here:  I  suppose  you  all  went  so 
U:fiiTe  the  Union.  Boswell,  your  ancestors 
went  so  when  they  had  as  much  land  as  your 
hm]y  has  now.  x  et  Auchinleck  is  the  field 
••f  stones ;  there  would  be  bad  going  bare- 
{""U-ii  there.  The  lairds  however  did  it."  I 
^"•u^rht  some  speldings,  fish  (generally  whitings) 
^ilt^ni  and  dried  in  a  particular  manner,  bemg 
<ii[>[ied  in  the  sea  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
♦•:tt*'n  by  the  Scots  by  way  of  a  relish.  He  had 
ri'ver  seen  them,  though  the^  are  sold  in 
I^iuion.  I  insisted  on  Scottifyinz  ^  his  palate ; 
''•It  he  was  very  reluctant.  With  difficulty  I 
pn'vailed  with  him  to  let  a  bit  of  one  of  them 
ii*^  in  his  mouth.     He  did  not  like  it. 

In  crossing  the  Frith,  Dr.  Johnson  deter- 
mined that  we  should  land  upon  Inch  Keith. 
Ot)  approaching  it,  we  first  observed  a  high 
'■"'iry  snore.  We  coasted  about  and  put  into 
i  liitle  bay  on  the  north-west.  We  clambered 
- ;»  a  Tery  steep  ascent,  on  which  was  very  good 
::  x<4,  but  rather  a  profusion  of  thistles.  There 
'■•rv  sixteen  bead  of  black  cattle  grazing 
' :  <>n  the  island.  Lord  Hailes  observed  to  me, 
'^  -it  Brantome  calls  it  L*isle  des  Chevaux,  and 
'  •  t  it  was  probably  ^  a  ^fir  stable "  than 

•  u.y  others   in  his  time.    The  fort,|lrith  an 

•  *  Hption  on  it,  Maria  Re :  1564,  is  strongly 

•  i-It.  Dr.  Johnson  examined  it  with  much 
•"'-Rtion.  He  stalked  like  a  giant  among  the 
1  ixtiriant  thistles  and  nettles.  There  are  three 
'ill  in  the  island,  but  we  could  not  find  one 
•'«  the^  fort.  There  must  probably  have  been 
ta\  though  now  filled  up,  as  a  garrison  could 
:  •:  mbsist  without  it.***     But  I  have  dwelt 


Vt  friend.  General  Campbell.  Coremor  of  Madras,  telU 
'  '  *Ni'  tfaef  make  cpeldiogi  In  the  East  Indies,  particularly 

'' }'"  •  ibKf,  where  tbey  call  them  Bambaloes Boswell. 

*  T  >•  remains  of  the  fort  have  been  remoTed.  to  assist  In 
''"■cthif  a  verr  oseAil  ligfaUiottse  upon  the  Istand.  — 
*  ♦t'la  Scorr. 

'  I  nlaiB*  queen  ! 
I'awfflk^  I  Ibnook  jottr  Meodly  slolf.  *'— Drydns. — 


too  long  on  this  little  spot.  Dr.  Johnson  after- 
wards bade  me  try  to  write  a  description  of  our 
discovering  Inch  Keith,  in  the  usual  style  of 
travellers,  describing  fully  every  particular; 
stating  the  grounds  on  which  we  concluded 
that  It  must  have  been  once  inhabited,  and 
introducing  many  sage  reflections,  and  we 
should  see  how  a  thing  might  be  covered  in 
words,  so  as  to  induce  people  to  come  and 
survey  it.  All  that  was  told  might  be  true, 
and  yet  in  realitv  there  might  be  nothing  to 
see.  He  said,  *^  I  d  have  this  island.  Td  build 
a  house,  make  a  good  landing-place,  have  a 
garden,  and  vines,  and  all  sorts  of  trees.  A 
rich  man  of  a  hospitable  turn,  here,  would 
have  many  visiters  from  Edinburgh."  When 
we  had  got  into  our  boat  again,  he  called  to  me, 
"  Come,  now,  pay  a  classical  compliment  to  the 
island  on  quitting  it.'*  I  happened  luckily,  in 
allusion  to  the  beautiful  Queen  Mary,  whose 
name  is  upon  the  fort,  to  think  of  what  Virgil 
makes  ^neas  say,  on  having  left  the  country 
of  his  charming  Dido :  — 

"  Invitus,  regina,  tuo  de  littore  cesai.** ' 

«  Very  well  hit  off  I  "  said  he. 

We  dined  at  Kinghom,  and  then  got  into  a 

Sost-chaise.  Mr.  Naime  and  his  servant,  and 
oseph,  rode  by  us.  We  stopped  at  Cupar, 
and  drank  tea.  We  talked  of  Parliament ;  and 
I  said,  I  supposed  very  few  of  the  members 
knew  much  of  what  was  going  on,  as  indeed 
very  few  gentlemen  know  much  of  their  own 
private  affairs.  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  if  a 
man  is  not  of  a  sluggish  mind,  he  may  be  his 
own  steward.  If  he  will  look  into  his  affairs, 
he  will  soon  learn.  So  it  is  as  to  public  affairs. 
There  must  always  be  a  certain  number  of  men 
of  business  in  parliament."  Boswell.  "  But 
consider.  Sir,  wnat  is  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
Is  not  a  great  part  of  it  chosen  by  peers  ?  Do 
you  think,  Sir,  they  ought  to  have  such  an  influ- 
ence ?  "  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir.  Influence  must 
ever  be  in  proportion  to  property;  and  it  is 
right  it  should.*'  Boswell.  "  But  is  there 
not  reason  to  fear  that  the  common  people 
may  be  oppressed  ? "  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir. 
Our  great  fear  is  from  want  of  power  in 

fovemment  Such  a  storm  of  vulvar  force 
as  broken  in."  Boswell.  "  It  has  only 
roared."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  has  roared,  till 
the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall  have  been 
afraid  to  pronounce  sentence  in  opposition  to 
the  popular  cry.  You  are  frightened  by  what 
is  no  longer  dangerous,  like  presbyterians  by 
popery."  He  then  repeated  a  passage,  I  think, 
m  Butler's  Remains,  which  ends,  "  and  would 
cry  fire !  fire !  in  Noah's  flood."* 

Such  is  the  translation  adopted  bj  Boswell,  though  it  loses 
one  of  the  points  of  his  happy  quotation  by  u«inii  the  words 
friendly  state,  —  which  on  this  occasion  would  hare  no 
meaning,  —  instead  of  thorc,  which  is  the  proper  rersion.  — 
Cmokrr. 

*  The  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Johnfon  Is  iu  the  *'  Character 
of  the  Assembly  Man,"  Butler's  Remains,  p.  'iSi.  edit.  17M  : 
"  He  preaches,  indeed,  both  in  season  and  out  of  season  ;  for 
he  rails  at  Topery,  when  the  land  Is  almost  lost  in  Fres- 
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We  had  a  dreary  drive,  in  a  dusky  night,  to 
St.  Andrew's,  were  we  arrived  late.  We  Ibund 
a  good  supper  at  Ghuss's  inn,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
revived  airref'al)lv.  He  said,  "  The  collection 
called  '  The  Muses'  Welcome  to  King  James  ' 
(first  of  England,  and  sixth  of  Scotland),  on  his 
return  to  his  native  kingdom,  showetl  that  there 
was  then  abundance  of  learning  in  Scotland ;  and 
that  the  conceits  in  that  collection,  with  which 
people  find  fliult,  were  mere  mode."  He  added, 
*'  We  could  not  now  entertain  a  sovereign  so; 
that  Buchanan  had  spread  the  spirit  of  learn- 
ing amongst  us,  but  we  had  lost  it  during  the 
civil  wiU's."  He  did  not  allow  the  Latin  poetry 
of  Pitcairne'  so  much  merit  as  has  been  usually 
attributed  to  it :  though  he  owned  that  one  of 
his  pieces,  which  he  mentioned,  but  which  I  am 
sorry  is  not  specified  in  my  notes,  was  "  very 
well."  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  tln» 
poem  which  Prior  has  so  elegantly  translated.- 

After  suj)per,  we  made  a  jjrocession  to  Saint 
Leonard's  collei^e,  the  landlord  walkiuijr  before 
us  with  a  candle,  and  the  waiter  with  a  lantern. 
Tliat  coUejxe  had  some  time  before  been  dis- 
solve<l ;  and  Di*.  Watson"*,  a  professor  here  (the 
historian  of  I*hilij>  IL),  had  purchased  the 
ground,  and  what  buildings  remained.  AVhen 
we  entered  his  court,  it  setMue*!  quite  academi- 
cal '* ;  and  we  found  in  his  house  very  com- 
fortable and  genteel  acconnuorlation.^ 

l^hursday^  Aug,  19.  —  We  rose  much  re- 
fi-eshed.  1  had  with  me  a  map  of  Scotland,  a 
Bible  which  was  given  me  by  Lor«l  IMount- 
stuart  when  we  were  together  in  Italy,  and 
Oi'den's  "Sermons  on  Praver."  i\lr.  Nairne 
introduced  us  to  Dr.  Watson,  whom  we  found 
a  well-informed  man,  of  very  amiable  manners. 
Dr.  Johnson,  after  they  were  accpiainted,  said, 
"  I  take  <:reat  deli<rht  in  him."  His  daujj:hter, 
a  very  ])leasing  young  lady,  made  breakfast. 
Dr.  Watson  oljserved,  that  (ilasgow  university 
had  fewer  home  students  since  trade  increased, 
as  learning  was  rather  incompatible  with  it. 
Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  as  trade  is  now  carried 
on  by  subordinate  hands,  men  in  trade  have  as 
much  leirsure  a^  others  ;  and  now  leiu*ning  itself 


bytf'ry  ;  and  urmld  cry  (ire  I  fire  !  in  N'oali's  floA.!  "  There 
is  re-ison  to  bfiii-vr  that  rhi^  yn'cr  was  not  written  l\v  Biitl-T, 
but  by  Sir  John  TVirki'nhead  ;  lor  VVi^od,  in  his  Athcnw  Ox- 
onintsc.s,  vol.  ii  p.  'iio..  (:nunirral;\-;  it  nnion^'  that  fc'cnth;- 
inan's  work*,  and  Kivrs  the  t'ollow  inji  ncc<tiirit  uf  it :  — 

"'The  As>t'inl>ly  Man'  (or  the  cliaracter  of  an  a'-somhly 
man),  vvrlttt'ii  l'M7.  Lond.  l<i(V2-3.  in  tliree  sheets  in  <jiiarto. 
The  co[iy  of  it  was  taken  fiovn  the  rintlior  by  tho«o  who  said 
Ihey  coidd  not  rob.  beeanse  all  was  theirs  ;  so  eveiscd  what 
they  liked  not  ;  and  so  Tnanch  d  and  reformed  it,  that  it  w  is 
no  character  of  an  assembly,  but  <>f  themselves.  At  leiicth. 
aft«vr  it  liad  slept  several  years,  the  author  pu(tli>;hed  it.  to 
avoid  false  eopies.  It  is  also  r(i>rint<d  in  a  book  ctUitled 
'  Wit  and  Lc»yalty  revived,'  in  a  eolit  ction  of  *ome  >inart 
satires;  in  verse  and  prose  on  tlie  la'e  times,  I.ond.  b).S'2.  Ito., 
said  to  bo  written  by  Abr.  Cowley.  Sir  .lolni  Birkeidioail.  and 
lln<iil)ras,  alias  Sam.  Hntler."  I'or  tliis  information  I  am 
Indebted  to  Mr.  Reed,  of  Staple  Inn.  —  Hoswi  (,l. 

'  Dr.  Anhibald  rifeairne.  born  at  I-Minbur':h,  December 
'i'>.  I'M'j  ;  died  there,  O-toIx  r  2^K  17K< —  Wkujh  r. 

-'  More  hkel?  the  line  epit.iph  on  John  V'iseoimt  of  Dun- 
dee, translated  by  Dryden,  and  be|i;inuinj|;  Vliiin-^  Scutoi  tint, 
cvc. — \Vai,tf;u  S<oTr. 

'  Dr.  Uol)ert  \Vat>on,  born  at  St.  Andrew's  about  the  year 
1730  ;  died  March  31.  1781.  —  Wriout. 


is  a  trade.     A  man  goes  to  a  bookseller,  and 

gets  what  he  can.   We  have  done  with  patnin- 

age.     In  the  infancy  of  leai*ning,  we  find  iom 

great  man  praised  for  it.   This  dilfused  it  amnii-: 

others.     When  it  becomes  general,  an  author 

leaves  the  gi'cat,  anrl  applies  to  the  multitude." 

Bosw^:u..  ''  It  is  a  shame  that  authors  arc  not 

now  better  patronised."     Johnson.  '*  No,  Sir. 

If  learning  cannot  support  a  man,  if  be  niu»t 

sit  with  his  hands  across  till  souielKxly  fetb 

him,  it  is  its  to  him  a  bad  thing,  and  it  is  bftte: 

as  it  is.'^    AVith  patronage,  what  flattery!  ^^bat 

falsehood !    While  a  man  is  in  equilibrio.  he 

throws  truth  among  the  multitude,  and  loi.^ 

them  take  it  as  they  please :  in  patronage,  k 

must  say  what  pleases  his  patron,  and  it  is  an 

equal  chance  whether  that  be  truth  or  fal.-*- 

hood.'*    Watson.  *'  But  is  it  not  the  cjv«e  no«, 

that,  instead  of  llattering  one  person,  we  tlatter 

the  age  ?  "     Johnson    '''  Ko,  Sir.    The  wurld 

always  lets  a  man  tell  what  he  thinks  bis  o*ii 

way.    I  wonder,  however,  that  so  many  peojk 

have  written,  who  might   have  let  it  alone. 

That   people   should    endeavour  to  excel  b 

conversation,  I  do   not  wonder;   bccaiLse  in 

conversation  praise  is  instantly  reverberated." 

AV^e   talked   of   change   of    manners.    Dr. 

Johnson  observed,  that  our  drinking  less  than 

our  ancestors  was  owins:  to  the  chancre  fr-'^ 

ale  to  wine.     "  I  remember,"  said  he,  "wb'C 

all  the  dn'ent  people  in  Lichfield  got  (Inmk 

evci-v  ni'^ht,  an<l  were  not  the  worse  thou^M 

of.     Ale  was  cheap,  so  you  pressed  stron::!'^ 

AVhen  a  man  nmst  bring  a  bottle  of  wine,  tc 

is  not  in  such  haste.     Smoking  ha5  gone  out. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  a  shocking  thing,  blowiic 

smoke  out  of  our  mouths  into  other  peopnj 

moutlbs,  ^yes.  and  noses,  and  having  the  >'i^ 

thing  done  to  us.     Yet  1  cannot  account,  vr[j 

a  thing  which  requires  so  little  exertion,  ti^^ 

yet   preserves   the   mind    from  total  vacuin. 

should  have  gone  out.     Every  man  h^  ^^O''- 

thing  by  which  he  calms  himself;  beating  «i'^ 

his  Wxii^  or  so.**     I  remember  when  people  ifi 

England  changed  a  shirt  only  once  a  week:  % 

I'andour,  when  he  gets  a  shirt,  greases  it  i^ 


^  The  rlia])el  was  yet  standing,  and,  adds  Johnson,  **''  - 
ineleg.mt  extern.il  structure;  but  I  was  always  by  »<vr'<"'; 
excuiiie  prevented  trc>in  entering  it."  Thc'rea.*»>D  c>'  *' 
res(  r\  e  turn«Ml  out  to  be,  that  the  chapel  had  been  fvr^'^-' 
into  "A  kind  of  greenhouse;"  and  he  siffulficiriiv  ^^ 
ihat  the  plants  do  not  thrive  in  that  de»ccrate<l  t^- 
J;;Mr/»r//.  —  CroKF.R,  184G. 

^  My  Journal,  Irom  this  day  inclusive,  was  rca<i  h»  i-" 
.T<)hn!-on.  —  IJoswELL.  Dr.  Johnson'*  baring  rr*l  '-^ 
Journal  give.^  it  A  great  and  very  )>eculiar  inlrrest ;  »f-  *' 
must  not  \vitl)hold  from  Mr.  Boswell  the  in«!rit  of  cii  '-" 
and  courage  in  writing  so  freely  about  his  prrai  ^"^ 
Yet  it  may  Im'  suspected,  that  had  Johnsnn  not  Kf^  ■-•"f 
Journal  mi^iht  have  had  still  greater  poignancy.  —  Ct-  U' 

•'  X\\  this  Is  very  true;  but  rather  iucon5J»t«il  «aJ  ^' 
former  c<anplaiids  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  —  Crokek.      ^^ 

7  .A*  an  item  in  the  history  of  manners,  it  nvay  he  r^jsr*^^ 
that  drinkiita  to  excess  has  i^iminiihetl  greatly  in  the  rsf  ■' 
even  of  those  who  can  remeniber  lorty  or  fifty  n'sr*.  f'"' 
taste  for  striokiug,  however,  has  revived,  pnibahJy  fr**^-  '^ 
military  habits  of  Kuro]>e  duiing  the  French  «»n ,  -'- 
instead  ot  the  ."ober  setientary  ji'pe,  the  ambulatory  Oi^^^  ^ 
now  ehielly  u.>e(L      ."^ee  r.titi.  p.  106 CrokER. 

^  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  practise  this  himself  very  WJc5  * 

UOSWELL. 


make  it  last.    Formerlj,  good  tradesmen  had 
DO  fire  but  in  the  kitchen ;  never  in  the  parlour, 
except  on  Sunday.     Mj  father,  who  was  a 
ma^nstrate   of   Lichfield,  lived  thus.      They 
oever  b^an  to  have  a  fire  in  the  parlour,  but 
ou  leaving  oflf  business,  or  some  great  revo- 
lution of  their  life."     Dr.  Watson  said,  the 
Lull  was  a  kitchen  in  old    squires*   houses. 
'luHxsoN.  "•  No,  Sir.    The  hall  was  for  great 
occasions,  and  never  was  used  for  domestic  ^  re- 
fection."   We  talked  of  the  Union,  and  what 
oionej  it  had  brought  into  Scotland.     Dr. 
Watson  observed,  that  a  little  money  formerly 
went  as  far  as  a  great  deal  now.    Johnson. 
"  In  speculation,  it  seems  that  a  snudler  quan- 
tity of  money,  equal  in  value   to  a  larger 
(luantity,  if  equally  divided,  should  produce 
the  same  effect.    But  it  is  not  so  in  reality. 
Many  more  conveniencies  and  elegancies  are 
enjoyed  where  money  is  plentiful,  than  where 
it  is  scarce.    Perhaps  a  great  familiarity  with 
it,  which  arises  from  plenty,  makes  us  more 

•  .Lvily  part  with  it." 

Ahar  what  Dr.  Johnson  had  said  of  St 
An<irew*s,  which  he  had  long  wished  to  see,  as 
M'lr  oldest  university,  and  the  seat  of  our  pri- 
nnte  in  the  days  of  episcopacy,  I  can  say  little. 
.Sirux*  the  publication  of  Dr.  Johnson^s  book,  I 
firji]  that  he  has  been  censured  for  not  seeing 
iKTii  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Rule  ^  a  curious 
pi'^e  of  sacred  arcnitecture.     But  this  was 
ri  it  her  his  fault  nor  mine.    We  were  both  of 
u-'  abundantly  desirous  of  surveying  such  sort 
f  antiquities  ;  but  neither  of  us  knew  of  this. 
/  am  afraid  the  censure  must  fall  on  those  who 
i>'l  not  tell  us  of  it.    In  every  place,  where 
tlifre  is  any  thing  worthy  of  observation,  there 
hould    be    a    short    printed    directory    for 
^'rmgera,  such  as  we  find  in  all  the  towns  of 
irjy,  and  in  some  of  the  towns  in  England.  I 
«  OS  told  that  there  is  a  manuscript  account  of 
"^t.  Andrew's,  by  Martin,  secretary  to  Arch- 
'^hop  Sharp;    and  that   one    Douglas    has 
:  T'li^hcd  a  small  account  of  it.    I  inquired  at 
a    l><x>kselter*8,    but   could  not  get  it.      Dr. 
J«>hQsoQ*8  veneration  for  the  hierarchy  is  well 
'^'I'lwn.    There  is  no  wonder  then,  that  he  was 
itr.Nted  with  a  strong  indignation,  while  he 
'-•ii«*ld  the  ruins  of  reli^ous  magnificence.    I 
'  I'jK'ned  to  ask  where  John  Knox  was  buried, 
i^r.  Johnson  burst  out,  **  I  hope  in  the  high- 
Viv.'    I  have  been  looking  at  his  reforma- 
tions," 

It  was  a  vei7  fine  day.    Dr.  Johnson  seemed 

'\nitii  wrapt   up  in  the  contemplation  of  the 

•-•.'DCS  which  were  now  presented  to  him.    Ue 

I  Mtrre  JobnfOD  wu  mistaken.    The  Hall  was  fra- 
•  ^  >tlf .  If  not  gnmrwUt,  the  cominoii  refectorj.  —  Croker. 

*  It  it  t€Ty  tlagnlar  how  thej  could  miss  teeing  St.  Rule's 
'  *  "H.  an  ecdeslaatlcal  building,  the  mo«t  ancient,  porhaps, 

'  'ri  4t  Britain.  It  is  a  sature  tower,  which  stands  close  by 
"'  nuns  of  the  old  cathedral.  Sfartin's  Reliquiit  Divi 
i^ftm  are  now  |»ol>Uahed.  —  Waltir  Scutt. 

'  It  It.  «ayt  Mr.  Chambers,  a  little  odd,  though  Botwell 
^u  ofrriooked  it,  that  Knox  wa$  burled  in  a  place  which 
*•*•'  after  became,  and  erer  since  has  l>een,  a  highway ; 
'  Avr!j.  Che  eld  cliurehjard  of  St.  Giles  in  Edinburgh.  — 
(  8>«sa,  |93S. 


<> 


kept  his  hat  off  while  he  was  upon  any  part  of 
the  ground  where  the  cathedral  had  stood. 
He  said  well,  that  ^  Knox  had  set  on  a  mob, 
without  knowing  where  it  would  end;  and 
that  differing  fi^m  a  man  in  doctrine  was  no 
reason  why  you  should  pull  his  house  about 
his  ears.**  As  we  walked  m  the  cloisters,  there 
was  a  solemn  echo,  while  he  talked  loudly  of  a 
proper  retirement  from  the  world.  Mr.  Naime 
said,  he  had  an  inclination  to  retire.  I  called 
Dr.  John8on*s  attention  to  this,  that  I  might 
hear  his  opinion  if  it  was  rieht.  Johnson. 
^*  Yes,  when  he  has  done  his  duty  to  society. 
In  general,  as  every  man  is  obliged  not  onlv  to 
'  love  God,  but  his  neighbour  as  himself,  he 
must  bear  his  part  in  active  life ;  yet  there  are 
exceptions.  Those  who  are  exceedingly  scru- 
pulous (which  I  do  not  approve,  for  1  am  no 
n'iend  to  scruples),  and  find  their  scrupulosity 
invincible,  so  that  they  are  quite  in  the  dark, 
and  know  not  what  they  shall  do,  —  or  those 
who  cannot  resist  temptations,  and  find  they 
make  themselves  worse  by  being  in  the  world, 
without  making  it  better,  —  may  retire.  I 
never  read  of  a  hermit,  but  in  imagination 
I  kiss  his  feet :  never  of  a  monastery,  but  I 
coidd  fall  on  my  knees,  and  kiss  the  pavement. 
But  I  think  putting  young  people  there,  who 
know  nothing  of  life,  nothin^^  of  retirement,  is 
dan^rous  and  wicked.  It  is  a  saying  as  old 
as  Hesiod  — 

"Epya  y€up,  fiovKal  rt  fiicMv,  ^f^X"^  '''•  y*p6inw.  *  * 

That  is  a  very  noble  line :  not  that  young 
men  should  not  pray,  or  old  men  not  give 
counsel,  but  that  every  season  of  life  has  its 
proper  duties.  I  have  thought  of  retiring, 
and  have  talked  of  it  to  a  friend ;  but  I  find 
my  vocation  is  rather  to  active  life,'*  I  said, 
some  young  monks  might  be  allowed,  to  show 
that  it  is  not  age  alone  that  can  retire  to  pious 
solitude ;  but  he  thought  this  would  only  show 
that  they  could  not  resist  temptation. 

He  wanted  to  mount  the  steeples,  but  it 
could  not  be  done.  There  are  no  good  inscrip- 
tions here.  Bad  Roman  characters  he  naturally 
mistook  for  half  Gothic,  half  Roman.  One  of 
the  steeples,  which  he  was  told  was  in  danger, 
he  wished  not  to  be  taken  down ;  *^  for,**  said 
he,  "  it  may  fall  on  some  of  the  posterity  of 
John  Knox  ;  and  no  great  matter  !  '*  *  Dinner 
was  mentioned.  Johnson.  "Ay,  ay,  amidst 
all  these  sorrowful  scenes,  I  have  no  objection 
to  dinner.*' 

We  went  and  looked  at  the  castle  where 
Cardinal    Beaton  was  murdered  <^,   and   then 

*  "  I/cr  jroiith  in  dccdt,  in  counsel  man  engafrr : 

Prayer  is  thc^proper  duty  of  old  age."  — Boswblu 

8<^e  antr,  p.  175.  This  line  Is  a  fragment  attributed  to 
llesind.  Botwcll  prints  fimiXmrx,  iwx«<'n,  no  doubt  an  error 
of  th<>  prett.  The  reading  of  mutt  editions  is  fim/Xm  it 
turmt  ii.  —  Cmokkr. 

*  Hiete  towert  hare  boon  repaired  by  the  gorernment, 
with  a  proper  altcution  to  the  antiquitiet  of  the  country. — 
Waltkr  Scorr. 

0  Da^id  Beaton,  Caniinal  and  Arrhhithop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
was  murdered  ou  the  '£KU  of  May,  1>1G,  in  his  cattle  of  St. 
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visited  Principal  Murison  at  his  college,  where 
is  a  good  library  room ;  but  the  Principal  was 
abundantly  vain  of  it,  for  he  seriously  said  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  "•  Tou  have  not  such  a  one  in 
England." ' 
The  professors  entertained  us  with  a  very 

food  dinner.  Present :  Murison,  Shaw,  Cooke, 
[ill«,  Haddo,  Watson,  Flint,  Brown.  I  ob- 
served,  that  I  wondered  to  see  him  eat  so  well, 
afler  viewing  so  many  sorrowful  scenes  of 
ruined  religious  magnincence.  **Why,"  said 
he,  '^  I  am  not  sorry,  afler  seeing  these  gentle- 
men, for  they  are  not  sorry."  Murison  said, 
all  sorrow  was  bad,  as  it  was  murmurii^  against 
the  dispensations  of  Providence.  Johhson. 
**  Sir,  sorrow  is  inherent  in  humanity.  As  you 
cannot  judge  two  and  two  to  be  either  five  or 
three,  but  certainly  four,  so,  when  comparing 
a  worse  present  state,  with  a  better  which  is 
past,  you  cannot  but  feel  sorrow.  It  is  not 
cured  by  reason,  but  by  the  incursion  of  present 
objects,  which  wear  out  the  past.  You  need  not 
murmur,  though  you  are  sorry."  Mu bison. 
"  But  St.  Paul  says,  *  I  have  learnt,  in  what- 
ever state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content.*" 
JoBNSoN.  **  Sir,  that  relates  to  riches  and 
poverty ;  for  we  see  St.  Paul,  when  he  had  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  prayed  earnestly  to  have  it 
removed  ;  and  then  he  could  not  be  content." 
Murison,  thus  refuted,  tried  to  be  smart,  and 
drank  to  Dr.  Johnson,  "  Long  may  you  lec- 
ture !  "  Dr.  Johnson  afterwanls,  speaking  of 
his  not  drinking  wine,  said,  "  The  Doctor 
spoke  of  lecturing  (looking  to  him).  I  give  all 
tnese  lectures  on  water." 

He  defended  requiring  subscription  in  those 
admitted  to  universities,  thus :  "  As  all  who 
come  into  the  country  must  obey  the  king,  so 
all  who  come  into  an  university  must  be  of  the 
Church." 

And  here  I  must  do  Dr.  Johnson  the  justice 
to  contradict  a  very  absurd  and  ill-natured 
story,  as  to  what  passed  at  St.  Andrew^s.  It 
has  been  circulated,  that^  after  grace  was  said 
in  English,  in  the  usual  manner,  he,  with  the 
greatest  marks  of  contempt,  as  if  he  had  held 
It  to  be  no  grace  in  an  university,  would  not 
sit  down  till  he  had  said  grace  aloud,  in  Latin. 
This  would  have  been  an  insult  indeed  to  the 


Andrew's,  bj  John  and  Norman  Leslie  (of  the  Rothet  ramily). 
and  some  others,  in  renReance,  as  they  allcped  (though  no 
doubt  thej  had  also  personal  motives),  of  the  share  the 
cardinal  had  In  the  de^th  of  Mr.  Georee  Wlshart,  a  pro- 
teiunt  minuter  of  fp-eat  reputation,  who  had  latelj  been 
buriifd  for  heresy  in  the  cardinal's  own  presence.  "  The 
cardinal  was  murdered,"  says  Johnson  In  his  "  Journey," 
"  by  the  rufflans  of  reformation,  in  the  manner  of  which 
Knox  has  given  what  he  himself  cads  a  merry  narrative."  «- 
CaoKBR. 

»  **  The  library,"  says  Johnson.  "  Is  not  very  spacious,  but 
clefrant  and  luminous.  The  doctor  hv  whom  it  was  shown 
bupinl  to  irritate  or  subdue  my  Enirlish  vanity  by  toiling 
me,  that  we  had  no  such  reponitory  of  txwks  In  EnKiand."  — 
Lftteri.  Johnson,  with  unusual  forlie.trHncp,  appears  not  to 
have  contradicted  him,  as  assuredly  he  mittht ;  for  the  library 
of  St.  Andrew'n  is,  I  am  Informed,  but  7^  fret  lonir.  whil«t 
that  of  All  Souls,  in  Oxford,  is  194  f«>rt ;  of  Christ  Church, 
141 ;  of  Queen's.  \'XS ;  and  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Bodleian  it  more  th«u  twice  as  long  as  the  library  of  St. 
Andrew's.  —  Crokbi. 


gentlemen  who  were  entertaining  tu.  But  the 
truth  was  precisely  thus.  In  the  coarse  of 
conversation  at  dinner.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  very 
good  humour,  said,  ^  I  should  have  expected 
to  have  heard  a  Latin  grace,  among  so  many 
learned  men  :  we  had  always  a  Latin  grace  at 
Oxford.  I  believe  I  can  repeat  it."  Which 
he  did,  as  giving  the  learned  men  in  one  place 
a  specimen  of  what  was  done  by  the  learned 
men  in  another  place.^ 

We  went  and  saw  the  church,  in  which  is 
Archbishop  Sharp^s  ^  monument.*  I  was  struck 
with  the  same  kind  of  feelings  with  which  the 
churches  of  Italy  impressed  me.  I  was  mut  h 
pleased  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  actually  in  St. 
Andrew^s,  of  which  we  had  talked  so  Iod^. 
Professor  Haddo  was  with  us  this  afWnoon, 
along  with  Dr.  Watson.  We  looked  at  St. 
Salvador  s  College.  The  rooms  for  studcnt2> 
seemed  very  commodious,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  the  chapel  was  the  neatest  place  of  worsfaiji 
he  had  seen.  The  key  of  the  library  could 
not  be  found ,  for  it  seems  Professor  Hill,  who 
was  out  of  town,  had  taken  it  with  him.  Dr. 
Johnson  told  a  joke  he  had  heard  of  a  monas- 
tery abroad,  where  the  key  of  the  library 
could  never  be  found. 

It  was  somewhat  dispiriting,  to  see  this 
ancient  archiepiscopal  city  how  sadly  desert^-ti. 
We  saw  in  one  of  its  streets  a  remarkable 
proof  of  liberal  toleration  ;  a  nonjuring  cler- 
gyman, strutting  about  in  his  canonicaU,  with 
a  joUv  countenance  and  a  round  belly,  like  a 
well-^  monk. 

We  observed  two  occupations  united  in  the 
same  person,  who  had  nung  out  two  sign- 
posts. Upon  one  was  "  James  Hood,  White 
Iron  Smith  "  (i.  e.  tin-plate  worker).  Upon 
another,  ^  The  Art  of  Fencing  Taught,  by 
James  Hood.**  Upon  this  last  were  painted  some 
trees,  and  two  men  fencing,  one  ot  whom  had 
hit  tiie  other  in  the  eye,  to  show  his  great 
dexterity;  so  that  the  art  was  wdl  taujrfat. 
JoHKSoif.  ^  Were  I  studying  here,  I  should 
go  and  take  a  lesson.  I  remember  Hope  *,  in 
his  book  on  this  art,  says,  *  the  Scotch  are  very 
good  fencers.*  ** 

We  returned  to  the  inn,  where  we  had  Invn 
entertained  at    dinner,  and    drank    tea    in 


*  Dr.  Gecrffe  Hill,  author  of  Tkeotogkni  ImMmtn,  Ac. , 
born  In  1750,  died  In  December,  1819.  ~  wrkjvt. 

s  Boswell  might  have  added,  that  as  thla  dinner  wm  at  aa 
Alls,  Johnton  could  not  have  serioualy  expected  a  L«i>» 

Irace,  said  ercQ  **  at  Oxford "  la  th«  college  k^M*  anly  — 
.OCKRAaT. 

4  Jamea  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrev'a.  «•■  drarv^ 
fh>m  his  coach,  and  murdered  In  the  arms  of  bit  dauat  (•" 
on  Makus  Moor,  Sd  of  May,  1679.    Sir  Walter  ScoCt,  in  r>.' 
Cflebratod  tale,  entitled  Old  MorUUitg,  has  told  Chk  tt-'f 
with  all  the  force  of  history  and  all  the  Interest  of  rosaacwr. 

—  CaOKBB. 

»  The  monument  Is  of  Italian  marble.    The  brothee  t4 1— 
archbishop  left  a  sum  for  oreserTing  It,  which,  tn  oa**  '!•' 
happy  yoar,  was  expended  In  paintins  It  In  rrermblaDr*   '' 
reality.    The  daubing  is  now  removed.  ~  MTAtTia  9o>rT 

•  Kir  William  Hope,  of  the  Ilopetouoe  fkmny.  publiahed. 
In  \CQ%  a  work  entitl^'d  Tk*  i'ompitU  Frmtmt  MisUtr.  - 
WaiouT. 
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companjr  with  some  of  the  professors,  of  whose 
cirihties  I  beg  leave  to  add  my  humble  and 
Terj  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  honour- 
able tesdmony  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
"Journey." 

I  We  talked  of  composition,  which  was  a 
f.ivourite  topic  of  Dr.  Watson,  who  first  dis- 
tin^ruished  oimself  by  lectures  on  rhetoric. 
Joi{Nsoir.  **  I  advised  Chambers,  and  would 
advise  every  young  man  beginning  to  compose, 
to  do  it  as  nist  as  he  can,  to  get  a  habit  of 
having  his  mind  to  start  promptly ;  it  is  so 
nmch  more  difficult  to  improve  m  speed  than 
in  accuracy."  Watson.  "I  own  1  am  for 
much  attention  to  accuracy  in  composing,  lest 
I  o!ie  should  get  bad  habits  of  domg  it  in  a 
••lovenly  manner."  Johkson.  "  Why,  Sir,  you 
,  are  confounding  dtrijig  inaccurately  with  the 
MCfAtity  of  doin^  inaccurately.  A  man  knows 
when  his  composition  is  inaccurate,  and  when 
:  be  thinks  fit  he*ll  correct  it.  But,  if  a  man  is 
aci^ustomed  to  compose  slowly,  and  with  diffi- 
L'ultT,  upon  all  occasions,  there  is  danger  that 
he  may  not  compose  at  all,  as  we  do  not  like  to 
do  that  which  is  not  done  easily ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  more  time  is  consumed  in  a  small  matter 
than  ought  to  be."  Watsow.  "  Dr.  Hugh 
I  BUir  has  taken  a  week  to  compose  a  sermon.*' 
JuH^soH.  **  Then,  Sir,  that  is  for  want  of  the 
ha)>it  of  composing  quickly,  which  I  am  insist- 
ini?  one  should  acquire.  Watson.  "Blair 
wa.^  not  composing  all  the  week,  but  only  such 
hxurs  as  he  found  himself  disposed  for  compo- 
•ition."  JoHNBON.  **  Nay,  Sir,  unless  you  tell 
me  the  time  he  took,  you  tell  me  notiung.  If 
I  tay  I  took  a  week  to  walk  a  mile,  and  have 
\M  the  gout  five  days,  and  been  ill  otherwise 
another  day,  I  have  taken  but  one  day.  1 
my;«ll*have  compose<l  about  forty  sermons.*  I 
)i  ive  begun  a  sermon  after  dinner,  and  sent  it 
»»fl  hy  the  post  that  night.  I  wrote  forty-eight 
''f  tbe  pnnted  octavo  pages  of  the  Life  of 
Suva;re  at  a  sitting;  but  then  I  sat  up  all 
n-.'ht.  I  have  also  written  six  sheets  in  a  day 
*>i  translation  from  the  French."'  Boswell. 
*'  We  have  all  observed  how  one  man  dresses 
hiin*elf  slowly,  and  another  fast.*'  Johnson. 
"Yes,  Sir;  it  is  wonderful  how  much  time 
■^'.'ne  people  will  consume  in  dressing;  taking 
up  a  thing  and  looking  at  it,  and  laying  it 
'lown,  and  takin?  it  up  ajB^ain.  Every  one 
■(ii'tuici  get  the  hM>it  of  doing  it  quickly.  I 
wr»fild  say  to  a  young  divine,   Here  is  your 

■  TW  "  Sermont  Uft  for  pubUeatian  Ay  Dr.  Taylor  "  (im 
»>.  p.  107.  n.  5.  and  pott,  31.  Sept.  1777)  are  but  ttoenty-five 
L  'itmbrr.  —  CaoKii.  1M6. 

*  Thi*  aiMt  have  bean  the  traoclation  of  Lobo,  for  Johnion 
tr>n*iated  no  ochrr  work,  that  I  know  of,  contittinff  of  U6 
^s«v  fraiD  Che  French.  Tbii  accouot  of  lo  much  diligence 
'i'-*  Mt  Mvmto  afrce  with  that  before  gtven  of  hit  IndoieDce 

-'«*)iilctht|r  that  trantlation.  See  antk,  p.  91 .  But,  as 
*«  r  Waller  Scott  obaerrea.  **  a  pool  is  usually  succeeded  iu  a 
r'^T  by  a  Cttrrent,  and  he  may  have  written  fast  to  make  up 
^  *iy.'*_  CaoKtR.  Perhaps,  the  Lobo  is  not  meant  at  all. 
firing  certain  years  of  early  life,  which  Botwell  leaves 
rrtrtj  a  bUiik,  Dr.  Johnson  may  have  translated  many 
1  riirh  trliea  for  the  booksellers,  as  to  which  in  alter  days 
^  iMfbt  chooM  to  be  silent — Lockrabt. 

*  ti  is  very  singular  that  Dr.  Johnson,  with  all  hi«  eplscopnl 
F'rfl'ili^,  should  have  vlaited  Archbishop  Sharp's  monument, 


text;  let  me  see  how  soon  you  can  make  a 
sermon.  Then  Fd  say,  Let  me  see  how  much 
better  you  can  make  it.  Thus  I  should  see 
both  his  powers  and  his  judgment.** 

We  all  went  to  Dr.  Watson*8  to  supper. 
Miss  Sharp,  great  grandchild  of  Archbisnop 
Sharp  ^,  was  there,  as  was  Mr.  Craig,  the  in- 
genious architect  of  the  new  town  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  nephew  of  Thomson,  to  whom 
Dr.  Johnson  has  since  done  so  much  justice  in 
his  ^*  Lives  of  the  Poets.** 

We  talked  of  memory,  and  its  various 
modes.  Johnson.  "  Memory  will  play  strange 
tricks.  One  sometimes  loses  a  single  word.  I 
once  lostyi^ac««  in  the  Ode  *  Pos&ume,  Post- 
hume.*  **    I  mentioned  to  him,  that  a  worthy 

fentleman  of  my  acquaintance  actually  forgot 
is  own  name.  Johnson.  *^Sir,  that  was  a 
morbid  oblivion.** 

Friday^  Avg.  20.  —  Dr.  Shaw,  the  professor 
of  divinity,  breakfasted  with  us.  I  took  out 
my  *^  Ogden  on  Prayer,**  and  read  some  of  it 
to  the  company.  Dr.  Johnson  praised  him. 
**  Abemetibiy,**  ^  sud  he,  ^^  allows  only  of  a 
physical  effect  of  prayer  upon  the  mind,  which 
may  be  produced  many  ways  as  well  as  by 
prayer;  for  instance,  by  meditation.  Ogden 
goes  farther.  In  truth,  we  have  the  consent  of 
all  nations  for  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  whether 
offered  up  by  individuals  or  by  assemblies; 
and  Revelation  has  told  us  it  will  be  effectual.** 
I  said,  **  Leechman '  seemed  to  incline  to 
Abemethy*8  doctrine.**  Dr.  Watson  observed, 
that  Leechman  meant  to  show  that,  even  ad- 
mitting no  effect  to  be  produced  by  prayer, 
respecting  the  Deity,  it  was  useful  to  our  own 
minds.  He  had  given  only  a  part  of  his  system  : 
Dr.  Johnson  thought  he  should  have  given  the 
whole. 

Dr.  Johnson  enforced  the  strict  observance 
of  Sunday.  *^  It  should  be  different  (he  ob- 
served) firam  another  day.  People  may  walk, 
but  not  throw  stones  at  birds.  There  may  be 
relaxation,  but  there  should  be  no  levity.** ' 

We  went  and  saw  Colonel  Naime*s  garden 
and  grotto.  Here  was  a  fine  old  plane  tree. 
Unluckily  the  colonel  said  there  was  but  this 
and  another  large  tree  in  the  county.  This 
assertion  was  an  excellent  cue  for  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  laughed  enormously,  calling  to  me  to  hear 
it.  He  had  expatiated  to  me  on  the  nakedness 
of  that  part  of  Scotland  which  he  had  seen.'' 
His  **  Journey  '*  has  been  violently  abused  for 

and  been  in  company  with  his  dccendant,  without  making 
any  observation  on  his  character  and  melancholy  death,  or 
on  the  general  subject  of  Scottish  episcopacy.  —  Walter 

SCOTT. 

^  An  Irish  dissenting  divine,  whose  DisamrteM  on  the 
Divine  Attributeg,  and  some  volumes  of  sermons,  are  highly 
estfemed  even  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Knglaod.  He 
diod  in  1740.  —  Croklr. 

»  Dr.  'William  Lt>echman,  Principal  of  the  College  at 
Glasgow  (where  Johnion  subsequently  visited  him),  who 

Sublished,  among  other  valuable  works,  a  discourse  On  the 
Jaturr,  Reaionab'enftM,  and  Advaniagn  of  Primer.  He  died 
in  17^5,  aged  eighty.  —  Crokbr. 
•  Yet  see  ante.  p.  199.  n.  4.  —  C. 

7  Johnson  h.is  born  unjustly  abused  for  dwelling  on  the 
bareness  of  Fife.  There  arc  good  trees  in  many  parts  of  that 
county,  but  the  east  coast,  along  which  lay  Johnson's  route, 
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r«al  gle«  tlut  our  landlord  wu  an  English- 
'<.  I  rallied  the  Doctor  upon  thU,  and  he 
1  qniet.     Both   Sir  John  Hawkina'a  and 

Bumejr'a  "Hietorj  of  Music"  hod  then 
-a  tdTertised.  I  uked  if  this  wu  not 
'ick; :  would  the;  not  huK  one  another  f 
uifOB.  "  No,  Sir.  Thej  will  do  good  to 
'  mother.  Some  will  buj  the  one,  some  the 
<.T,  and  compare  them ;  and  lo  a  talk  ia 
\t  about  a  thing,  and  the  books  are  sold." 
.le  was  «ngi7  at  me  for  proposing  to  carry 
.ons  with  UB  to  Sky,  that  he  mi^ht  be  sure 
have  his  lemonade.  "  Sir,"  eaid  he,  "  I  do 
.  «i^  to  be  thought  that  feeble  man  who 
,iDot  do  without  aaj  thing.  Sir,  it  is  very 
1  mannera  to  earn  proTisions  to  any  man  s 
lUe,  as  if  he  could  not  entertain  jou.  To 
inferior,  it  is  oppressive ;  to  a  superior,  it  is 

Baling  taken  the  liberty,  this  evening,  to 
mark  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  verj  ot^n  sat 
ju  lilent  for  a  lonj:  time,  even  when  in  com- 
JiT  with  onlj  a  single  friend,  which  I  myself 
j1  Mmetimei  sadly  e;(perieoced,  he  smiled 
111  3iid,  •■  It  is  true.  Sir.  Tom  Tjers  (for  bo 
:  fanuljarly  called  our  ingenious  frieniJ,  who, 
Dce  hii  death,  has  paid  a  biographical  tribute 
I  hii  memory),  Tom  Tycrs  described  me  the 
ftL  He  once  said  to  roe,  '  Sir,  you  are  like  a 
tiu9t ;  jon  never  speak  till  you  are  spoken 
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room,  and  other  rooms  for  tea-drinking.  The 
appearance  of  the  town  from  it  is  veir  well ; 
but  many  of  the  housea  are  built  wiUi  tbdr 
ends  to  the  street,  which  looks  awkward. 
When  we  came  down  from  it,  I  met  Mr.  Gleig, 
a  merchant  here.  He  went  with  ua  to  see  the 
English  chuiel.  It  is  situated  on  a  pretty  dry 
spot,  and  there  is  a  fine  walk  to  it.  It  is 
really  an  elegant  building,  both  within  and 
without.  The  organ  is  adorned  with  green  and 
gold.  Dr.  Johnson  gave  a  shilling  extraordi- 
nary to  the  clerk,  ssyio^,  "  He  belongs  to  an 
honest  church."  I  put  him  in  mind,  that  epis- 
copah)  were  but  (htsenteri  here;  they  were 
only  tolerated.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  we  are  here, 
as  Christians  in  Turkey."  He  afterwards  went 
into  an  apothecary's  ahoD,  and  ordered  some 
medicine  for  himself,  and  wrote  the  prescrip- 
tion in  technical  characters.  The  boy  took 
him  for  a  phyiidan. 

I  doubted  much  which  road  to  take,  whether 
to  go  by  the  coast,  or  by  Lawrence  Kirk  and 
Monboddo.  I  knew  Lord  Monboddo  and  Dr. 
Johnson  did  not  love  each  other ;  yet  I  was 
unwilling;  not  V>  visit  his  lordship;  and  was 
also  curious  to  see  them  together.*  I  men- 
tioned my  doubts  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  said  he 
would  go  two  miles  out  of  his  way  to  see  Lord 
Monboddo.  I  therefore  sent  Joseph  forward, 
with  the  following  note :  — 

"  Mt  diax  Loud,  —  Thus  (tt  1  am  come  with 
Mr.  Simiiel  JohnHin.  We  muil  be  at  Aberdeen 
to-nighL  I  know  you  do  not  admire  him  lomuch 
u  I  do  1  but  I  cannot  be  in  this  country  without 
makLnp  you  ■  boir  «  your  old  place,  a*  I  do  not 
know  if  I  may  again  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Monboddo.      Bnidn,  Mr.  Johnson  (ays.  be  would 


go  two  I 
I  hs*e> 


it  of  hii 
It  ronrird  my  sem 


«  Lord  Monboddo. 
U  that  we  nu j  know 


As  we  travelled  onwards  from  Montrose,  we 
bad  the  Gnunpisn  hills  in  our  view,  and  some 
good  land  around  us,  but  void  of  trees  and 
hedges.  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  ludicrously,  in 
his  "Journey,"  that  the  hedget  were  ofilone; 
for,  instead  of  the  verdant  tAom  to  refresh  the 
eve,  we  found  the  bare  uxili  or  dike  intersecting 
the  prospect  He  observed,  that  it  was  won- 
derful to  see  a  country  bo  divested,  so  denuded 
of  trees. 

We  stopped  at  Lawrence  Kirk,  where  our 
great  grammarian,  Ruddiman,  was  once  school- 
master.    We   respectfully   remembered   that 


dacriba  !^rd  HoDboddn  to  Hit.  Tbnli:  " lie  li (  Scolrii 

ludfi,  wbo  bu  luel>  wriiUD  ■  lUjuuf  boot  ibout  " 
Df  Ifluuasv.  la  which  ha  (race*  nonkpr*  "P  <■>  Die 


Inquired  for  (he««  lon^'t 
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excellent  man  and  eminent  scholar,  bj  whose 
labours  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language 
will  be  preserved  in  Scotland,  if  it  shiQl  be 
preserved  at  alL  Lord  Gardenston  ^,  one  of 
onr  judges,  collected  money  to  raise  a  monu- 
ment to  him  at  this  place,  which  I  hope  will  be 
well  executed.  I  know  my  father  gave  five 
guineas  towards  it.  Lord  Gardenstone  b  the 
proprietor  of  Lawrence  Kirk,  and  has  encou- 
raged the  building  of  a  manufacturing  village, 
of  which  he  is  exceedingly  fond,  and  has  writ- 
ten a  pamphlet  upon  it,  as  if  he  had  founded 
Thebes,  in  which,  however,  there  are  many 
useful  precepts  strongly  expressed.  The 
village  seemed  to  be  irregularly  built,  some  of 
the  houses  being  of  clay,  some  of  brick,  and 
some  of  brick  and  stone.  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
served, they  thatched  well  here. 

I  was  a  little  acquainted  with  Mr.  Forbes, 
the  minister  of  the  parish.  I  sent  to  inform 
him  that  a  gentleman  desired  to  see  him.  He 
returned  for  answer,  ^  that  he  would  not  come 
to  a  stranger."  I  then  gave  my  name,  and  he 
came.  I  remonstrated  to  him  for  not  coming 
to  a  stranger ;  and,  by  presenting  him  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  proved  to  him  what  a  stranger  might 
sometimes  be.  His  Bible  inculcates  ^  be  not 
forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,"  and  mentions 
the  same  motive.'  He  defended  himself  by 
saying,  ^  He  had  once  come  to  a  stranger,  who 
sent  for  him ;  and  he  found  him  '  a  litde-worth 
person  ' '  "         , 

Dr.  Johnson  insisted  on  stopping  at  the  inn, 
as  I  told  him  Lord  Gardenstone  had  furnished 
it  with  a  collection  of  books,  that  travellers 
might  have  entertainment  for  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  body.  He  praised  the  design,  but  wished 
there  had  been  more  books,  and  those  better 
chosen. 

About  a  mile  from  Monboddo,  where  you 
turn  off  the  road,  Joseph  was  waiting  to  tell 
us  my  lord  expected  us  to  dinner.  We  drove 
over  a  wild  moor.  It  raine<l,  and  the  scene 
was  somewhat  dreary.  Dr.  Johnson  repeated, 
with  solemn  emphasis,  Macbeth^s  speech  on 
meeting  the  witches.  As  we  travelled  on,  he 
told  me,  **  Sir,  you  got  into  our  Club  by  doing 
what  a  man  can  do. '  Several  of  the  members 
wished  to  keep  you  out  Burke  told  me,  he 
doubted  if  you  were  fit  for  it :  but,  now  you 
are  in,  none  of  them  are  sorry.  Burke  says, 
that  you  have  so  much  good-humour  naturally, 
it  is  scarce  a  virtue.**  Bosweljl.  "  They  were 
afraid  of  you,  Sir,  as  it  was  you  who  proposed 
JoHif  SON.  Sir,  they  knew,  that  it  they  re- 


mc. 


fused  you,  they*d  probably  never  have  got  in 


*  Frandt  Gardea,  a  Scotch  Lord  of  Setflon,  who  erectnl  a 
T«ry  prt'tty  temnltf  over  St.  Bernard'i  Well,  on  the  bank  of 
the  water  or  Lei'h.  He  waa  a  man  o(  talents,  but  of  tome 
irrcKularitr  of  mind,  and  diad  (it  was  taJd  by  his  own  act) 
In  1794— Crokeb. 

^  "  Be  not  forKPtful  to  entortatn  strangers ;  for  thereby 
some  have  entertained  angels  unawares."  —  Heb.  xiH.  3.  A 
plou*  and  mode»t  allusion  on  the  part  of  Boswcll  I  —  Crokeh. 

'  Tills,  I  find.  Is  considered  obscure.  I  suppose  Dr. 
Johiison  meant,  that  I  assiduously  and  earnestly  recom- 


another.  Pd  have  kept  them  all  out.  Beau- 
clerk  was  very  earnest  for  you.**  Boswxix. 
^B  eauclerk  has  a  keenness  of  mind  which  is 
very  uncommon.^  Johxsoh.  **•  Yea,  Sir ;  and 
every  thing  comes  fitmi  him  so  easily.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  I  labour,  when  I  say  a  good 
thing."  Boswsu^  ^  You  are  loud.  Sir,  but  it 
is  not  an  effort  of  mind.** 

Monboddo  is  a  wretched  place,  wild  siid 
naked,  with  a  poor  old  house,  though,  if  I  re< 
collect  right,  there  are  two  turrets,  which  mark 
an  old  baron*8  residence.  Lord  Monboiido 
received  us  at  his  gate  most  oourteoosiT; 
pointed  to  the  Douglas  arms  upon  his  faou:^L^ 
and  told  us  that  his  great-grandmother  was  of 
that  family.  **"  In  such  houses,**  said  he,  *^  our 
ancestors  lived,  who  were  better  men  than 
we.**  ^  No,  no,  my  lord,**  said  Dr.  Johnson ; 
^  we  are  as  strong  as  they,  and  a  great  deal 
wiser.**  This  was  an  assault  upon  one  of  Lord 
Monboddo*s  capital  dogmas,  and  I  was  afraid 
there  would  have  been  a  violent  altercation  in 
the  very  close,  before  we  got  into  the  house. 
But  his  lordship  is  distinguished  not  only  for 
**•  ancient  metaphysics,**  but  for  ancient /w&'^jm, 
*•''  la  vieille  amr"  and  he  made  no  reply. 

His  lordship  was  drest  in  a  rustic  suit,  and 
wore  a  little  round  hat ;  he  told  us,  we  now 
saw  him  as  Farmer  Burnet,  and  we  should 
have  his  family  dinner,  a  farmer's  dinner.  Ho 
said,  ^  I  should  not  have  forgiven  Mr.  Boswi-ll 
had  he  not  brought  you  here,  Dr.  Johnson.*' 
He  produced  a  very  long  stalk  of  com,  a.«  *■ 
specimen  of  his  crop,  and  said,  **  You  see  here 
tne  liBtas  segetes:*'  he  added,  that  Vin.nl 
seemed  to  be  as  enthusiastic  a  fanner  ^  ad  he, 
and  was  certainly  a  practical  one.  Johnson- 
*^It  does  not  always  follow,  my  lord,  that  a 
man,  who  has  written  a  good  poem  on  an  art. 
has  practised  it.  Philip  Miller  told  me,  that 
in  Pnilips*s  "Cyder,**  a  poem,  all  the  preempt « 
were  just,  and  indeed  better  than  in  IkkA* 
written  for  the  purpose  of  instructing;  yi 
Philips  had  never  made  cyder."  * 

I  started  the  subject  of  emigration.  John- 
son. "  To  a  man  of  mere  animal  life,  you  <^ 
urge  no  argument  against  going  to  Amerirx 
but  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  he  will  iJ*  • 
the  earth  to  produce.  But  a  man  of  aov  in- 
tellectual enjoyment  will  not  easily  go  aiil 
immerse  himself  and  his  posterity  ior  ago:»  iu 
barbarism. 

He  and  my  lord  spoke  highly  of  Homer. 
JoHHSoN.  "  He  had  all  the  leammg  of  his  at!e. 
The  shield  of  Achilles  shows  a  nation  in  w:ir, 
a  nation  in  peace :  harvest  sport,  nay  st«al- 


mended  myself  to  some  of  the  membert,  ■■  In  a  eaavas*  ^' 
an  election  Into  parliament  —  Boswell. 

*  Walter  Scott  used  to  tell  an  Instance  of  Lord  Mcabndd  >  • 
agricultural  enthusiasm,  that  retumlnf  home  one  n>fi" 
after  an  absence  M  think)  on  cimiit,  be  went  out  •<">  • 
candle  to  look  at  a  field  of  turnips,  then  a  not eUy  In  Srot^<  * 
^  Crok»,  Ift46. 

»  This  Johnson  repestted  In  his  Life  of  PMUps.  MllVr  t  ' 
author  of  the  Gardfmfr*s  Oirfs»Mfy,  was  bora  allhrtvi 
tn  1091,  and  died  In  1771.  —  Wasoar. 
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ins." '  UoHBODSO.  "  A;,  and  what  we 
(looking  to  me)  would  call  a  parliameDt-home 
■ceEie ;  a  caiue  pleaded."  JoHnaoK.  "  That  is 
pirl  of  Uie  life  of  a  nation  in  peace.  And 
ibere  are  ia  Homer  auch  cbaracten  of  heroes, 
ind  combinatioDs  of  qualities  of  heroes,  that 
(h«  united  powen  of  mankiod  erer  aince  have 
not  prodnced  any  but  what  are  to  be  fuuiid 
there."  Hokboddo.  "Yet  no  character  ia 
described."  JoDiraon.  "No;  they  all  deve- 
lope  tbenuelves.  Agameumon  ia  olwaya  a 
gentleman-like  character ;  he  baa  alwaja  Bmn- 
luoi-  ri.*  That  the  aadents  held  so,  ia  plain 
from  this ;  that  Euripides,  in  his  Hecuba, 
makea  him  the  j>ereoD  to  interpose." '  Mon- 
■oDno.  "  The  hulorj  of  manners  ii  the  most 
valuable.  I  never  set  a  high  value  on  any  other 
bistorj."  JoKitsoN.  "Nor  I;  and  therefore 
I  ertaem  bit^rapfay,  as  givii^  us  what  comes 
near  to  oursetres,  what  we  can  turn  lo  use." 
BoBWKu.   "  But  in  the  course  of  general  bis- 


In  1 


s  the 


dlipofitiona  of  people,  their  d^ees  of 

I   iij,  and  other  particulars."    Johhion.  -les; 

I   but  then  ^ou  must  lake  all  the  facts  to  get 

.   tbii,  and  It  ia  but  a  little  you  get.     Mon- 

BODDO.    "  And   it  is  that  little  which   makes 

hulory  valuable."     Bravol   thought  I;   they 

igree  like  two  brothers.     Monboddo.  "  I  am 

virry.   Dr.   Johnson,  you  were  not  longer  at 

EJiaburgh,  to  rei^eive  the  homage  of  our  men 

of  learning."     JoanaoN.  "  My  lord,  I  received 

i  cnat  respect  and  great  kindness."    Boswbix. 

"  lie  goes  back  to  Edinburgh  after  our  tour." 

I   We  tuked  of  the  decrease  of  learning  in  Scot- 

I  knd,  and  of  the  "  Muses'  Welcome.      Jobn- 

I  Kin.  "  Learning  is  much  decreased  in  England, 

:  in  my   remembrance."     Mokboddo.    "  You, 

I   !^ir,  have  lived  to  see  its  decrease  in  England, 

I  I  iu  extinction   in   Scotland."      However,   I 

I  broueiht  him  to  confess  that  the  high  acbool  of 

,  Bdinburgh   did   well.     Jobmbom.    "  Learning 

bis  decreased  in  England,  because   learning 

,  'ill  not  do  so  much  for  a  man  as  formerly. 

1  There  are  other  ways  of  getting  prererment. 

Few  biihopa  are  now  made  for  their  learning. 

Ti>  be  a  bishop,  a  man  must  be  learned  in  a 

.   Inmed  age,  fnctiou*  in  a  factious  age,  but 

I  always  of  eminence.    Warburton  is  an  excep- 

'  lioD,  though  bis  learning  alone  did  not  raise 


,  ud  ■  noloo  Id 

at  Ihilt!  tt'e^ 
iMf  Dr.  Huib 


him.  He  was  firat  an  anlagonist  to  Pope,  and 
helped  Theobald  to  publi^  his  Shakspeare ; 
but,  seeing  Pope  the  rising  man,  when  Crousaz 
attacked  his  '  Essay  on  Man,'  for  some  faults 
which  it  has,  and  some  which  it  has  not.  War- 
burton  defended  it  in  the  Review  of  that  time. 
This  brought  him  acquainted  with  Pope,  and 
he  gained  his  friendship.  Pope  introdviced 
bim  to  Allen,  Allen  married  him  to  his  niece  i 
so,  by  Allen's  interest  and  his  own,  he  was 
made  a  bishop.*  But  then  his  learning  v,is 
the  line  q«a  rum.  He  knew  how  to  make  the 
moat  of  it,  but  I  do  not  find  by  any  dishonest 
means."  Mokboddo,  "  He  ia  a  great  mun." 
JoBBSon.  "  Yes,  he  has  great  knowledge,  great 
power  of  mind.  Hardly  any  man  brings  greater 
variety  of  learning  to  bear  upon  hia  point." 
MoBBODDO.  "  He  IS  one  of  the  greatest  lights 
of  your  Church."  Johkbon.  "%Vhy,  we  are 
not  so  sure  of  his  being  very  friendly  to  ua. 
He  blazes,  if  you  will,  but  that  is  not  aln-nys 
the  steadiest  light  Lowth  is  another  bishop 
who  bas  risen  by  his  learning." 

Dr.  Johnson  examined  young  Arthur,  Lord 
Monboddo'a  son,  in  Latin.  He  sjiswered  very 
well ;  upon  which  he  said,  with  complacency, 
"  Get  you  gone !  When  King  Jamea  comes 
back*, you  shall  be  in  the  'Muses'  Welcome  I'" 
My  lord  and  Dr.  Johnson  disputed  a  little, 
whether  the  savage  or  the  London  shopkeeper 
bad  (he  best  existence  ;  his  lordship,  as  usual, 
preferring  the  savage.  My  lord  was  extremely 
hoapitable,  aud  I  aaw  both  Dr.  Johnson  and 
him  liking  each  other  better  every  hour. 

Dr.  Johnson  having  retired  for  a  short  time, 
his  lordship  spoke  of  his  conversation  as  I 
could  have  wished.  Dr.  Johnson  had  said, 
"  I  have  done  greater  feats  with  my  knife  than 
this ; "  though  he  had  eaten  a  vetr  hearty 
dinner.  My  lord,  who  aficctx  or  believes  he 
follows  an  abstemious  system,  seemed  struck 
with  Dr.  Johnson's  manner  of  living.  1  bail 
a  particular  satisfaction  in  being  under  the 
roof  of  Monboddo,  my  lord  being  my  father's 
old  friend,  and  having  been  always  very  good 
to  me.  We  were  cordial  together.  He  nskcd 
Dr.  Johnson  and  me  to  stay  all  night.  Wlien 
I  said  we  must  be  at  Aberdeen,  he  replied, 
"  Well,  I  am  like  the  Romans :  I  shall  say  to 
you,  'Happy  to  come;  happy  to  depart!'" 
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He  thanked  Dr.  JoIuibod  for  his  Tisit.  Johs- 
805E.  **  I  little  thooghty'when  I  hid  the  honour 
to  meet  jour  lordship  in  London,  that  I  should 
see  jou  at  Monboddo.**  After  dinner,  as  the 
ladies  were  ?oin^  away,  Dr.  Johnson  would 
stand  up. '  He  insisted  that  politeness  was  of 
great  consequence  in  society.  "It  is,"  said 
he,  "  fictitious  benevolence.  It  supplies  the 
place  of  it  amongst  those  who  see  each  other 
only  in  public,  or  but  little.  Depend  upon  it 
the  want  of  it  never  fails  to  produce  something 
disa^rreeable  to  one  or  other.  I  have  always 
applied  to  good  breeding,  what  Addison,  in 
his  Cato,  says  of  honour :  — 

** '  Honour's  a  sacred  tie ;  the  law  of  kings ; 
The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection, 
Tliat  aids  and  strengthens  Virtue  where  it  meets 

her. 
And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not.'  ** 

When  he  took  up  his  large  oak  stick,  he 
said,  **  My  lord,  that*8  Homeric ;  **  thus  plea- 
santly aUuding  to  his  lordship*s  £iTOurite 
writer. 

Gory,  my  lord's  black  servant,  was  sent  as 
our  guide,  to  conduct  us  to  the  hi^h  road. 
The  circumstance  of  each  of  them  having  a 
black  servant  was  another  point  of  similarity 
between  Johnson  and  Monboddo.  I  observed 
how  curious  it  was  to  see  an  African  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  with  little  or  no  difference 
of  manners  from  those  of  the  natives.  Dr. 
Johnson  laughed  to  see  Gory  and  Joseph 
riding  together  most  cordially.  **  Tlioae  two 
fellows,**  said  he,  "^  one  from  Africa,  the  other 
from  Bohemia,  seem  quite  at  home."  He  was 
much  pleased  with  Lord  Monboddo  to-day. 
He  said,  he  would  have  pardoned  him  for  a 
few  paradoxes,  when  he  found  that  he  had  so 
much  that  was  good :  but  that,  from  his  ap- 
pearance in  London,  he  thought  him  all  para- 
dox j  which  would  not  do.  He  observed  that 
his  lordship  had  talked  no  paradoxes  to-day. 
^  And  as  to  the  savage  and  the  London  shop- 
keeper," said  he,  '*  I  don*t  know  but  I  migiit 
have  taken  the  side  of  the  savage  equally,  had 
any  body  else  taken  the  side  of  the  shop- 
keeper." '  He  had  said  to  my  lord,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  value  of  the  savage*8  courage,  that 
it  was  owing  to  his  limited  power  of  thmking, 
and  repeated  Pope's  verses,  in  which  "  Mace- 
donia's roadman  b  introduced,  and  the  con- 
clusion is, 

**  Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  than  his  nose.**' 
I  objected  to  the  last  phrase,  as  being  low. 


I  Ri>aiden  of  th!«  day  will  wonder  that  a  mark  of  mpeet 
to  Udin,  DOW  lo  uniT^ruU,  should  erer  have  been  withheld. 
It  turfljr  WM  not  so  in  England  at  that  period ClOKia. 

*  Johnann  uj*  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  **  We  a^rea  pretty  well, 
only  we  disputed  tn  adjusting  the  claim  of  merit  between  a 
■hopkeefM»r  of  London  and  a  savRge  of  the  American  wilder* 
netsrs.  Our  opinions  were,  I  think,  maintainod  on  both  sides 
without  full  conTiction.  Monboddo  declared  iMldly  Tor  the 
"4 1.  pfrha/i$/or  thai  reason,  sidctd  with  the  rititen." 
•"oL  I.  p.  1 15.    A  reawm    that  too  often  influ- 


JoHHSox,  ■*  Sir,  h  k  jntwuirf  to  he  low :  it 
is  satire.  The  evprfina  u  deb— cd,  to  debase 
the  character.** 

When  GoTT  was  about  to  part  fron  m,  Dr. 
Johnson  called  to  him,  **  Mr.  Gory,  give  me 
leavetoaskyoaaqaestiofi!  ■reyoubaptiacd?'* 
Gory  told  lum  he  wms  —  and  oonfinned  bv  the 
Bbhop  of  Durham.  He  then  gave  hon  a 
shilling. 

We  had  a  tedious  driving  tius  afteraoon, 
and  were  somewhat  drowsy.  Last  night  I  was 
afraid  Dr.  Johnson  was  beginning  to  £uBt  in 
his  resolution ;  for  he  said,  **  If  we  most  ride 
much,  we  shall  not  go;  and  there's  an  end 
on* t."  To-day,  when  he  talked  of  Skj  with 
spirit,  I  said,  **•  Why,  Sir,  yon  seemed  to  me  to 
despond  yesterday.  Yon  are  a  delicate  Lon- 
doner ;  you  are  a  maccaroni ;  you  can't  ride.** 
JoHxsoH.  "  Sir,  I  shall  ride  better  than  you. 
I  was  only  afraid  I  should  not  find  a  horse 
able  to  carry  me.**  I  hc^ied  then  there  would 
be  no  fear  of  getting  through  our  wild  Tour. 

We  came  to  Aberdeen  at  half  an  hour  past 
eleven.  The  New  Inn,  we  were  tMj  was  fulL 
This  was  comfortless.  The  waiter,  however, 
asked  if  one  of  our  names  was  Boswell,  and 
brought  me  a  letter  left  at  the  inn :  it  was  from 
Mr.  Thrale,  enclosing  one  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Find- 
ing who  I  was,  we  were  told  they  would  con- 
trive to  lodge  us  by  putting  us  for  a  night  into 
a  room  with  two  beds.  The  waiter  said  to  me 
in  the  broad  strong  Aberdeenshire  dialect,  "  I 
thought  I  knew  you,  by  your  likeness  to  yoor 
father."  My  father  puts  up  at  the  New  Inn, 
when  on  his  circuit.  Little  was  said  to-night. 
I  was  to  sleep  in  a  little  press-bed  in  Dr.  John^ 
son's  room.  I  had  it  wheeled  out  into  the 
dining-room,  and  there  I  lay  very  welL 

Simdajfj  Aug.  22. — I  sent  a  message  to  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  Grordon,  who  came  and  break- 
fasted with  us.  He  had  secured  seats  for  us 
at  the  English  chapeL  We  found  a  respect- 
able congregation,  and  an  admirable  organ 
well  played  by  Mr.  Tait. 

We  walked  down  to  the  shore.  Dr.  John- 
son laughed  to  hear  that  Cromwell*8  soldiers 
taught  Uie  Aberdeen  people  to  make  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  to  plant  cabbages.  He  asked, 
if  weaving  the  plaids  was  ever  a  domestic  art 
in  the  Highlands,  like  spinning  or  knitting. 
They  could  not  inform  him  here.  But  he 
conjectured  probably,  that  where  people  lived 
so  remote  from  each  other,  it  was  likely  to  bi* 
a  domestic  art ;  as  we  see  it  was  amoiiff  thi* 
ancients,  from  Penelope.  I  was  sensibK  to- 
day, to  an  extraordinary  degree,  of  Dr.  John- 


enced,  as  we  hava  lean  and  shall  see,  Joh< 
—  CaoEia. 


Heroes  are  much  th«  same,  tba  point's 
From  Macedonia's  madman  to  toe  Swede  t 
The  whole  straofe  purpoae  of  their  llvaa  to  And, 
Or  make,  an  enemy  of  all  mankind  I 
Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  gnra, 
YcC  ne'er  looks  forward  further  than  hU  nose.** 
Stt^  MS  Mam,  tr.  St».  *- W. 
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son's  excellent  English  pronunciation.  I  can- 
not account  for  its  striking  me  more  now  than 
any  other  day ;  but  it  was  as  if  new  to  me, 
and  I  listened  to  every  sentence  which  he 
spoke,  as  to  a  musical  composition.  Professor 
Gordon  gave  him  an  account  of  the  plan  of 
education  in  his  collie.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  it 
vas  similar  to  that  at  Oxford.  Waller,  the 
poet's  great-grandson,  was  studying  here. 
Dr.  Johnson  wondered  that  a  man  shomd  send 
his  son  so  far  off,  when  there  were  so  many 
good  schools  in  Eneland.  He  said,  ^'At  a 
great  school  there  is  all  the  splendour  and 
Ulufflination  of  many  minds ;  the  radiance  of 
all  is  concentrated  in  each,  or  at  least  reflected 
upon  each.  But  we  must  own  that  neither  a 
dull  boy,  nor  an  idle  boy,  will  do  so  well  at  a 
great  school  as  at  a  private  one.  For  at  a 
great  school  there  are  always  boys  enough  to 
(Jo  well  easily,  who  are  sufficient  to  keep  up 
the  credit  of  the  school;  and  afler  whipping 
bein^  tried  to  no  purpose,  the  dull  or  idle  boys 
arc  left  at  the  end  of  a  class,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  going  through  ihe  course,  but 
learning  nothing  at  all.  Such  boys  may  do 
?<)od  at  a  private  school,  where  constant  at- 
tention is  paid  to  them,  and  they  are  watched. 
So  that  the  question  of  public  or  private  edu- 
cation is  not  properly  a  general  one;  but 
whether  one  or  the  other  is  best  for  my  son,^ 

We  were  told  the  present  Mr.  Waller  was  a 
T'lain  country  gentleman ;  and  his  son  would 
Ik'  such  another.  I  observed,  a  family  could 
not  expect  a  poet  but  in  a  hundLred  generations. 
"  Nay,  said  Ur.  Johnson,  ^  not  one  familv  in 
a  hundred  can  expect  a  poet  in  a  hundred 
generations.**  He  then  rq)eated  Dryden*s 
Celebrated  lines, 

*"  Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn  : 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpaasM  ; 
The  next,  in  migesty ;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  further  go ; 
To  make  a  third,  she  join'd  the  former  two  :** 

u)d  a  part  of  a  Latin  translation  of  it  done  at 
Oiford  ' :  he  did  not  then  say  by  whom. 

He  reodved  a  card  from  Sir  Alexander 
<i(>rdon,  who  had  been  his  acquaintance  twenty 
}earB  ago  in  London,  and  who,  *^if  forgiven 
^'r  not  answering  a  line  from  him,**  would 
•''>me  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Johnson  rejoiced 
t'l  hear  of  him,  and  b^ged  he  wotdd  come  and 
'ime  with  us.  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  the 
(indness  with  which  Dr.  Jolmson  received  his 
"i'i  jriend  Sir  Alexander ;  a  gentleman  of  good 
funily  ^ismore),  but  who  had  not  the  estate. 
Hie  Kjpf*s  College  here  made  him  Professor 
"f  Medicme,  wbi^  affords  him  a  decent  sub- 
sistence.   He  told  us  that  the  value  of  the 

'  Umkm,  Sd  of  Maf.  1778.    Dr.  Johoion  acknowledged 
t5.^  «u  hlmsdr  th«  author  of  the  tranilation  above 
•iljded  le^aad  dictated  it  to  me  at  foUowi:  — 

'  Qooa  laodet  vatet  Gralut  Roraanoi  et  Anglui 
Tiw  tiia  tempertbo*  lecla  dedere  luU. 


stockings  exported  from  Aberdeen  was,  in 
peace*  a  himdred  thousand  pounds ;  and 
amounted  in  time  of  war,  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  pounds.  Dr.  Johnson  asked 
what  made  the  £fference  P  Here  we  had  a 
proof  of  the  comparative  sagacity  of  the  two 
professors.  Sir  Alexander  answered,  "  Be- 
cause there  is  more  occasion  for  them  in  war." 
Professor  Thomas  Gordon  answered,  "  Because 
the  Germans,  who  are  our  great  rivals  in  the 
manufacture  of  stockings,  are  otherwise  em- 
ployed in  time  of  war."  Johsson.  **  Sir,  you 
have  given  a  very  good  solution.** 

At  dinner.  Dr.  Johnson  ate  several  platefuls 
of  Scotch  broth,  with  barley  and  peas  in  it, 
and  seemed  very  fond  of  the  disn.  I  said, 
"  You  never  ate  it  before.*'  Johnson.  "No, 
Sir ;  but  I  don't  care  how  soon  I  eat  it  again.** 
My  cousin.  Miss  Dallas,  formerly  of  Inverness, 
was  married  to  Mr.  Riddoch,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  English  chapel  here.  He  was  ill, 
and  confined  to  his  room ;  but  she  sent  us  a 
kind  invitation  to  tea,  which  we  all  accepted. 
She  was  the  same  lively,  sensible,  cheerful 
woman,  as  ever.  Dr.  Johnson  here  threw  out 
some  jokes  against  Scotland.  He  said,  "  You 
go  first  to  Aberdeen;  then  to  Embru  Tthe 
Scottish  pronunciation  of  Edinburgh);  then 
to  Newcastle,  to  be  polished  by  the  colliers ; 
then  to  York ;  then  to  London.  And  he  laid 
hold  of  a  little  girl,  Stuart  Dallas,  niece  to 
Mrs.  Riddoch,  and,  representing  himself  as  a 
^iant,  said,  he  would  take  her  with  him !  tell- 
mg  her,  in  a  hollow  voice,  that  he  lived  in  a 
cave,  and  had  a  bed  in  the  rock,  and  she  should 
have  a  little  bed  cut  opposite  to  it  I 

He  thus  treated  the  point,  as  to  prescrip- 
tion* of  murder  in  Scotland.  "A  jury  m 
England  would  make  allowance  for  deficiencies 
of  evidence,  on  account  of  lapse  of  time :  but 
a  general  rule  that  a  crime  should  not  be 
punished,  or  tried  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ment, after  twenty  years,  is  bad.  It  is  cant  to 
talk  of  the  king*s  advocate  delaying  a  prose- 
cution from  malice.  How  unlikely  is  it  the 
king's  advocate  should  have  malice  against 
persons  who  commit  murder,  or  should  even 
know  them  at  all.  If  the  son  of  the  murdered 
man  should  kill  the  murderer  who  got  off 
merely  by  prescription,  I  would  help  him  to 
make  his  esci^ ;  though,  were  I  upon  his  jury, 
I  would  not  acquit  hmi.  I  would  not  advise 
him  to  commit  such  an  act.  On  the  contrary, 
I  would  bid  him  submit  to  the  determination 
of  society,  because  a  man  is  bound  to  submit 
to  the  inconveniences  of  it,  as  he  enjoys  the 
good :  but  the  young  man,  though  politically 
wrong,  would  not  be  morally  wrong.  He 
would  have  to  say, '  Here  I  am  amount  bar- 
barians, who  not  only  refuse  to  do  justice,  but 

Sublime  Ingenlnm  Gralui ;  Romanut  habebat 
Carmen  grande  lonang ;  Anglut  utrumqae  tulit. 

Nil  raalas  Natura  capit :  clarare  priorec 
Qua  potuere  duos  tertius  unus  habet.*'— Boiwkll. 

>  See  anti,  p.  870.  —  C. 
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encourage  the  greatest  of  all  crimes.  I  am 
therefore  in  a  state  of  nature ;  for,  so  far  as 
there  is  no  law,  it  is  a  state  of  nature ;  and 
consequently,  upon  the  eternal  and  immutable 
law  of  justice,  which  requires  that  he  who  , 
sheds  man^s  blood  should  have  his  blood  shed,  . 
I  will  stab  the  murderer  of  m j  father." 

We  went  to  our  inn,  and  sat  quietly.  Dr.  I 
Johnson  borrowed,  at  Mr.  Riddoch*8,  a  Yolume  i 
of  Massillon*s  Discourses  on  the  Psalms ;  but  I 
I  found  he  read  little  in  it.  Ogden  too  he 
sometimes  took  up,  and  glanced  at ;  but  threw 
it  down  a^in.  I  then  entered  upon  religious 
conversation.  Keyer  did  I  see  him  in  a  better 
frame :  calm,  gentle,  wise,  holy.  I  said, 
^  Would  not  the  same  objection  nold  against 
the  Trinity  as  against  transubstantiation  ?  **  — 
"  Yes,**  said  he,  "  if  you  take  three  and  one  in 
the  same  sense.  If  you  do  so,  to  be  sure  you 
cannot  believe  it ;  but  the  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead  are  three  in  one  sense,  and  one  in 
another.  We  cannot  tell  how,  and  that  is  the 
mystery ! " 

I  spoke  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ.  He 
said  his  notion  was,  that  it  did  not  atone  for 
the  sins  of  the  world ;  but,  by  satisfying  divine 
justice,  by  showing  that  no  less  than  the  Son 
of  God  suffered  for  sin,  it  showed  to  men  and 
innumerable  created  beings  the  heinousness  of 
it,  and  therefore  rendered  it  unnecessary  for 
divine  vengeance  to  be  exercised  against 
sinners,  as  it  otherwise  must  have  been ;  that 
in  this  way  it  might  operate  even  in  favour  of 
those  who  had  never  heard  of  it ;  as  to  those 
who  did  hear  of  it,  the  effect  it  should  produce 
would  be  repentance  and  piety,  b^  impressing 
upon  the  mind  a  just  notion  of  sm  ;  that  ori- 
gmal  sin  was  the  propensity  to  evil,  which  no 
doubt  was  occasioned  by  the  fall.  He  pre- 
sented this  solemn  subject  in  a  new  light  to 
me ',  and  rendered  much  more  rational  and 
clear  the  doctrine  of  what  our  Saviour  has 
done  for  us ;  as  it  removed  the  notion  of  im" 
puted  righteousness  in  co-operating ;  whereas, 
by  this  view,  Christ  has  done  all  already  that 
he  had  to  do,  or  is  ever  to  do,  for  mankind,  by 
making  his  great  satisfaction ;  the  consequences 
of  which  will  affect  each  individual  according 
to  the  particular  conduct  of  each.  I  would 
illustrate  this  by  saying,  that  Christ*s  satisfac- 
tion resembles  a  sun  placed  to  show  light  to 
men,  so  that  it  depends  upon  themselves 
whether  they  will  walk  the  right  way  or  not, 
which  they  could  not  have  done  without  that 


>  Mjr  worthy,  intelligent,  and  candid  Mend,  Dr.  Klppii, 
informa  me.  that  lereral  di«iuei  have  thiia  explained  the 
miHlt.ition  of  our  Saviour.  What  Dr.  Johnson  now  delivered 
Wiu  but  a  temporarjr  opinion  (  for  he  nftertrards  was  fulljr 
convlnred  of  the  pronitfatort  sacrilice,  as  I  »hall  f>how  at  large 
in  my  future  worli,  **The  Life  of  Samuel  JotuiMm,  LIaD." 
—  BoiwcLL.  Dr.  Kippis  was  a  dissenter.  Dr.  Johnsoti's 
Prayen  and  Mrditatitnu  abundantly  prove  that  he  was,  as 
far  iMwk  as  we  have  any  record  of  hit  religious  feeling*,  fully 
convinced  of  the  propitiatory  gacr^cf.  In  the  prayer  on  his 
birthday,  in  1738  (transcribt>d  by  tiiro  in  1768),  he  expressly 
states  his  hope  of  salvation   "  through  the  satisfaction  of 

Jesus  Christ."  —See  bis  full  opinion.  ««6  Juno3. 17S1 

Croklr. 


sun,  *^tke  mn  of  righieonawutT  Hiere  is, 
however,  more  in  it  than  merely  giving  light 
—  "a  UgM  to  lightrm  the  GenhUs ; '^ for  we  are 
told,  there  is,  '*  healing  mmder  his  wi^sT'  Dr. 
Johnson  said  to  me,  *^  Richard  Baxter  com- 
mends a  treatise  by  Grotius,  '  De  Satisfaetione 
Chruti.*  I  have  never  read  it ;  but  I  intend 
to  read  it ;  and  you  may  read  it.^  I  r^narked, 
upon  the  principle  now  laid  down,  we  might 
explain  the  difficult  and  seemingly  hard  text, 
^  They  that  believe  shall  be  saved  ;  and  tfaer 
that  believe  not  shall  be  damned.**  They  that 
believe  shall  have  such  an  impression  made 
upon  their  minds,  as  will  make  them  act  so  that 
they  may  be  accepted  by  God. 

We  talked  of  one  of  our  friends'  taking  ill, 
for  a  length  of  time,  a  hasty  expression  of 
Dr.  Johnson*s  to  him,  on  his  attempting  to 
prosecute  a  subject  that  had  a  reference  to 
religion,  beyond  the  bounds  within  which  the 
Doctor  thought  such  topics  should  be  confined 
in  a  mixed  company.  Johnsox.  '^T^liat  is  to 
become  of  society,  if  a  friendship  of  twenty 
years  is  to  be  broken  off  for  suco  a  cause  ?  ^ 
As  Bacon  says,  — 

•*  Who  then  to  frail  mortality  shall  trust. 
But  limns  the  water,  or  but  writes  in  dusL** 

I  said,  be  should  write  expressly  in  support 
of  Christianity  ;  for  that,  although  a  reverence 
for  it  shines  through  his  works  in   several 

?ilaces,  that  is  not  enough.  ^  You  know,**  said 
,  ^  what  Grotius  has  done,  and  what  Addison 
has  done,  you  should  do  also.**  He  replied, 
"  I  hope  I  shall.** 

Monday,  Aug.  23. —  Principal  Campbell,  Sir 
Alexander  Gordon,  Professor  Gordon,  anti 
Professor  Ross,  visited  us  in  the  morning,  as  did 
Dr.  Gerard  ^,  who  had  come  six  miles  from  tb*^ 
country  on  purpose.  We  went  and  aaw  the 
Marischal  College  ^  and  at  one  o'clock  we  waite'l 
on  the  magistrates  in  the  town-hall,  as  they  had 
invited  us,  in  order  to  present  Dr.  Johnson  with 
the  freedom  of  the  town,  which  Provost  Jopp 
did  with  a  very  good  ^;race.  Dr.  Johnsoo  wfc« 
much  pleased  with  this  mark  of  attention,  and 
received  it  very  politely.  There  was  a  pretty 
numerous  company  assembled.  It  was  strikini; 
to  hear  all  of  them  drinking,  **  Dr.  Johnson  ! 
Dr.  Johnson !  **  in  the  town-hall  of  Aberdeen, 
and  then  to  see  him  with  hb  burgees-ticket,  or 
diploma  ^  in  his  hat,  which  he  wore  as  ho 
walked  along  the  street,  according  to  the  usual 
custom.    It  gave  me  great  satisfaction  to  ob« 


s  No  doubc  Mr.  Laofton.    But  tee  an/r.  p.  a65«  aa  to  tW 

real  cause  of  this  temporary  coolneas.  —  Cmoatft. 

3  Dr.  Alexander  Gerard,  author  of  an  "  Kuay  osi Genius  '" 
Ac. ;  t>om  in  Aberdeenshire,  I73S,  died  179A.—  CaoftRB 

*  Dr.  Seattle  was  so  kindlj  entertained  In  KoglaBd.  tbat 
he  had  not  yet  returned  home —  Boswbll. 

>  Dr.  Johnson's  buritesa->ticket  was  la  tb««e  wofila :  — 

**  Aberdonlff,  vlKesimo  terUo  die  mettsls  Aufasll,  an  > 
Domtnt  naillesslmo  septinfenteatmo  srptuafealmo  tftti  -i* 
prct(>ntia  bonorabilium  virorum,  Jacobi  Jopp.  arai>ft  •• 
propositi.  Adaml  Duff,  Gulielmi  Younf,  Georstl  Marr  't 
Gulielmi  Forbea.  Bali TontBi.  Gulielmi  lUinlc  DksiiI  gui  .Ir. 
et  Joanols  Kicoll  Thcaaurvll  died  burgi  —Quo  Ait  «u  grvK  - 
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senre  the  regard,  and,  indeed,  fondness  too, 
which  eTerv  body  here  had  for  mj  father. 

While  Sir  Alexander  Grordon  conducted  Dr. 
Johnson  to  Old  Aberdeen,  Professor  Gordon 
and  I  called  on  Mr.  Riddoch,  whom  I  found 
to  be  a  grave  worthy  clergyman.  He  obserred 
that,  whatever  might  be  said  of  Dr.  Johnson 
while  he  was  alive,  he  would,  after  he  was  dead, 
be  looked  upon  by  the  world  with  regard  and 
astonishment,  on  account  of  his  Dictionary. 

Professor  Gordon  and  I  walked  over  to  the 
old  college,  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  seen  by 
this  time.  I  stepped  into  the  chapel,  and  looked 
at  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  Archbishop  £1- 
phinston,  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
write  in  my  History  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
the  patron  of  my  family.^ 

We  dined  at  Sir  Alexander  Gordon's.  The 
provost,  Professor  Ross,  Professor  Dunbar, 
Professor  Thomas  Gordon,  were  there.  After 
dinner  came  in  Dr.  Gerard,  Professor  Leslie, 
Professor  Macleod.  We  had  little  or  no  con- 
versation in  the  morning ;  now  we  were  but 
barren.  The  professors  seemed  afraid  to  speak. 

Dr.  Gerard  told  us  that  an  eminent  printer* 
was  very  intimate  with  Warburton.  Johkson. 
'*  ^Vhy,  Sir,  he  has  printed  some  of  his  works, 
and  perhaps  bought  the  property  of  some  of 
them.  The  intimacy  is  such  as  one  of  the  pro- 
f  H^fsors  here  may  have  with  one  of  the  carpenters 
who  u  repairing  the  college."  —  "  But,"  said 
Gerard,  **I  saw  a  letter  from  him  to  this  printer, 
in  which  he  says,  that  the  one  half  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  fanatics,  and 
the  other  half  infidels."  Johnsoiv .  ^  Warbur- 
ton has  accustomed  himself  to  write  letters  just 


rtMti«  K  doetriiui  cUmt,  Sunuel  Johnton,  LL.D.  receptot  et 
«imluu«  fait  in  municipet  et  fratret  guildK  prvfati  burgi  de 
K^terdtm  :  in  dcditiisimi  amorU  et  aflectiu  ac  exlmic  obser. 
« antic  tCMeran,  qolboi  dictl  magiitratut  eum  amplectuntur. 
Esuaetiia  per  me,  Alex.  Carnegie."  —  Boswell. 

i  Thla,  like  nanf  •iroilar  intimations  scattered  through 
|K«>M  Tolomea,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  into 
HKptL  Sor  is  Elphinston's  designation  as  arcA-bishop  cor- 
rati.    Aberdeen  never  was  an  archieplscopal  see.  —  Caoasa. 

*  Mr.  Scnhu.  See  Forbn'i  Life  <(f  Beaitie,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 
—  Caocn. 

*  Had — for  MiettU  kave.  This  turn  la  seldom  used  in 
prote —  CaoKKB. 

*  Ail  thia,  as  Dr.  Johnson  suspected  at  the  time,  was  the 
!ns«i«dlac«  Invention  of  his  own  lively  imasination ;  for  there 
u  not  one  word  c4  it  in  Mr.  Locke's  complimentary  perform- 
«>.cp.  M T  readers  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  like  to  be  satisfied, 
U  rovBparing  tbera ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  may  entertain  them 
t-  ^c^  veraet  composed  by  oar  great  metaphysician,  when  a 
\a  tflar  in  pifaysic. 

arCTOBI,  Iff  TBACTATOII  K/DS  Dl  PBBaiBUS. 

Febrflea  fl»ttts,  vietamque  ardorlbus  nrbem 

Ktevit,  T»on  tantis  par  medicina  malls. 
Qoom  post  milie  artes.  medicc  tentamina  curse, 

Ardet  adhuc  febris ;  nee  velit  arte  regi. 
Pmla  amnua  fiammis ;  solum  hoc  speramus  ab  igne, 

Vl  reaiec  paucns.  quem  capit  uma,  cinis. 
Dan  qo«rit  medicus  febris  causamquo,  modumque, 

Flammanim  ec  tenebras.  et  sine  luce  faces ; 
Qua*  iractxt  patltnr  flammas,  et  febre  caleacens. 

ComdC  Ipee  sttts  victlma  rapta  fods. 
Qui  cardoa  potuit  morboa,  artusque  trcmentes, 

Slatere,  fclMili  se  videt  igne  rapi. 
Sc  fabar  ffsesoa  fulsit  tiblcine  muros ; 

Dim  trmbit  andquas  tenta  rulna  domos. 
Sed  si  Samma  vorax  miseraa  incenderit  sedes, 

Uatoa  iUgrantea  tunc  sepelire  salus, 
Fk  fo^a,  tcctonicas  nemo  tunc  invocat  artes  ; 

Cum  perlt  artiflcia  noo  minus  usta  domus. 


as  he  speaks,  without  thinking  any  more  of 
what  he  throws  out.  When  I  read  Warburton 
first,  and  observed  his  force,  and  his  contempt 
of  mankind,  I  thought  he  had  driven  '  the  world 
before  him ;  but  I  soon  found  that  was  not  the 
case ;  for  Warburton,  by  extending  his  abuse, 
rendered  it  inefiectual." 

He  told  me,  when  we  were  by  ourselves, 
that  he  thought  it  very  wrong  in  the  printer  to 
show  Warburton*s  letter,  as  it  was  raising  a 
bod^  of  enemies  against  him.  He  thought  it 
foolish  in  Warburton  to  write  so  to  the  pnnter ; 
and  added,  "  Sir,  the  worst  way  of  being  in- 
timate is  by  scribbling.**  He  called  Warbuton*s 
"  Doctrine  of  Grace  a  poor  performance,  and 
so,  he  said,  was  Wesley*s  Answer.  "  Warbur- 
ton,** he  observed,  "  haid  laid  himself  very  open. 
In  particular,  he  was  weak  enough  to  say,  that, 
in  some  disorders  of  the  imagination,  people 
had  spoken  with  tongues,  had  spoken  languages 
which  they  never  heard  before ;  a  thing  as 
absurd  as  to  say,  that  in  some  disorders  of  the 
imagination,  people  had  been  known  to  fiy.*' 

I  talked  of  the  difference  of  genius,  to  try  if 
I  could  engage  Gerard  in  a  oisquisition  with 
Dr.  Johnson ;  but  I  did  not  succeed.  I  men- 
tioned, as  a  curious  fact,  that  Locke  had  written 
verses.  Johnsott.  **  I  know  of  none.  Sir,  but 
a  kind  of  exercise  prefixed  to  Dr.  Sydenham's 
Works,  in  which  he  has  some  conceits  about 
the  dropsy,  in  which  water  and  burning  are 
united ;  and  how  Dr.  Sydenham  removed  fire 
by  drawing  off  water,  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice,  wnich  is  to  extinguish  fire  by  bringing 
water  upon  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  a 
word  of  all  tUs ;  but  it  is  such  kind  of  talk.**  ^ 


i 


Se  tandem  Sydenham  febrisque  scholatque  fiirori 

Opponens,  morbi  quserit,  et  artis  opem. 
Non  temere  incusat  tectse  putredinis  ignes  ; 

Nee  fictus,  febres  qui  fovit,  humor  erit. 
Non  bilem  ille  movet,  nulla  hie  pituita  ;  Salutis 

Quse  (pes,  si  fallax  aldeat  tntus  aqua  ? 
Nee  doctas  magno  rixas  osteniat  biatu, 

Quis  Ipsis  major  febribus  ardor  inest. 
Innocuas  placide  corpus  Jubet  urere  flammas, 

Et  justo  rapidos  temperat  igne  focos. 
Quid  febrim  extinguat,  varius  quid  postulat  usus, 

Solari  segrotos,  qua  potes  arte,  doeet. 
Hactenus  ipsa  suura  timuit  natura  calorem, 

Dum  s«pe  incerto,  quo  calet,  igne  perit : 
Dum  reparat  tacitos  male  provida  sanguinis  ignes, 

Prselusit  btisto,  fit  calor  Ute  rogus. 
Jam  secura  suas  foveant  pracordla  flammas, 

Qurm  natura  negat,  dat  medicina  modum. 
Nee  solum  faciles  compescit  sanguinis  vstus, 

Dum  dubia  est  inter  spemque  metumque  sains } 
Sed  fatale  malum  domuit,  quodque  astra  malignum 

Credimus  iratam  vel  genuisse  Stygero. 
Extorsit  Lachesi  cultros,  petitque  veoenum 

Abstulit,  et  tanlos  non  sinit  esse  raetiis. 
Quis  tandem  arte  nova  domitam  mitescere  pestem 

Crcdat,  et  antiquas  ponere  posse  minas  ? 
Pott  tot  mille  neces,  cumulataaue  funera  busto, 

Victa  Jaoet,  parvo  vulnere,  dira  lues. 
Etherise  quanquam  spargunt  contagia  flamros, 

Quicquid  inest  istis  ignibus,  ignis  erit. 
Delapsse  coelo  flammse  Ucet  acrius  uranC, 

Has  gelida  extingui  non  nisi  morte  putas  ? 
l*u  meliora  paras  victrix  medicina;  tuusque 

Pestis  quse  superat  cuncta,  triumphus  eris. 
Vive  liber,  victis  febrilitnis  ignibus  ;  unus 

Te  simul  et  mundum  qui  manet,  ignis  erit.'* 

J.  Lock,  A.  M.Em.  Mde  Ckrut,  Ojms.— Boswbll. 

Mr.  ]?o«wpn  i.iys,  that  Dr.  Johnson's  observation  was 
**  the  immediate  invention  of  his  own  lively  imagination  ;  " 
and  that  there  was  "  not  one  word  qf  ii  in  Mr.  Ix)cke's  per- 
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We  spoke  of  Fingal.  Dr.  Johnson  said 
calmly,  ^*  If  the  poems  were  really  translated^ 
they  were  certainly  first  written  down.  Let 
Mr.  Macpherson  deposit  the  manuscript  in  one 
of  the  colleges  at  Aberdeen,  where  there  are 
people  who  can  jud^e ;  and,  if  the  professors 
certify  the  authenticity,  then  there  will  be  an 
end  of  the  controversy.  If  he  does  not  take 
this  obvious  and  easy  method,  he  gives  the  best 
reason  to  doubt ;  considering,  too,  how  much 
b  aeainst  it  d  priori.'* 

We  sauntered  after  dinner  in  Sir  Alexander's 
garden,  and  saw  his  little  grotto,  which  is  huns 
with  pieces  of  poetry  written  in  a  fair  hand. 
It  was  agreeable  to  observe  the  contentment 
and  kindness  of  this  quiet,  benevolent  man. 
Professor  Macleod  was  brother  to  Macleod  of 
Talisker,  and  brother-in-law  to  the  Laird  of 
Col.  He  gave  me  a  letter  to  young  Col.  1 
was  weary  of  this  day,  and  began  to  think 
wishfully  of  being  again  in  motion.  I  was  un- 
easy to  think  mysdf  too  fastidious,  whilst  I 
fancied  Dr.  Johnson  quite  satisfied.  But  he 
owned  to  me,  that  he  was  fatigued  and  teased 
by  Sir  Alexander's  doins  too  much  to  entertain 
him.  I  said,  it  was  aU  kindness.  Johrsoii. 
"•  True,  Sir ;  but  sensation  is  sensation.**  Bos- 
well.  *^  It  is  so :  we  feel  pain  equally  from 
the  surgeon*s  probe,  as  from  the  sword  of  the 
foe.** 

We  visited  two  booksellers*  shops,  and  could 
not  find  Arthur  Johnston's  Poems.'  We  went 
and  sat  near  an  hour  at  Mr.  Riddoch's.  He 
could  not  tell  distinctly  how  much  education 
at  the  college  here  costs,  which  disgusted  Dr. 
Johnson.  I  had  pledged  myself,  (bat  we  should 
go  to  the  inn,  and  not  stay  supper.  They 
pressed  us,  but  he  was  resolute.  I  saw  Mr. 
Riddoch  did  not  please  him.  He  said  to  me, 
afterwards,  **  Sir,  he  has  no  vigour  in  his  talk.** 
But  my  friend  should  have  considered,  that  he 
himself  was  not  in  good  humour :  so  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  talk  to  his  satisfaction.  We  sat 
contentedly  at  our  inn.  He  then  became  merry, 
and  observed  how  little  we  had  either  heard  or 
said  at  Aberdeen ;  that  the  Aberdonians  had 
not  started  a  single  mawkin  (the  Scottish  word 
for  hare)  for  us  to  pursue. 


Ibnnance ; "  but  did  Mr.  Boiwtll  read  the  Tenet  ?  ~  or  what 
did  he  undentand  by  '*  N«c  Acta*.  fe6re$  qui  foret,  kumor 
erlt  ?  *'  and  "  St  fallax  ardeat  Intui  mvma  r*  Surely  the«e 
are  the  eonetitt,  thoufh  not  the  yrrciwt  expretaiont,  which 
Johnaoo  censured,  and  the  whole  Is  made  up  of  the  uuno 
*•  hind  of  talk." — CaoKin. 

1  Johnvton  li  one  of  the  mott  eminent  men  that  Aberdeen 
hat  produced.  He  was  a  native  of  the  county  (bom  about 
iaS7),  and  rector  of  the  ttnlversttj-.    His  works  were  origl- 
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EUom **Tht  Greta    Dodor.**  ^  GoUmhuA    mi 

Graham.  —  SUdna  CaaUe.  —  Lady  EmL  — 
Educat'um  of  Children.  —  BmOer  of  Bmeham.  — 
Entaih.  —  Houae  of  Peere.  <—  Sir  JoAma  Rtjf- 
moUU.  —  Earl  of  ErroL  —  Femdal  Timea.  — 
Striehem.  —  Life  of  Country  Gemdemem.  —  Ca&a. 

—  Lard   Momboddo.  —  Uaa  and  Importanee     of 
WeaJth.  —  El^H.  —  Seemery  of  Macbeth.  —  Font. 

—  Leonidaa.  —  Paul   WhiUhead.  —  Derrick.  — 

Oriyin  of  EmL  —  Nairn CaUer    Caatle.  -~ 

Colder  Manae.  —  ^nneth  htAmlay.  —  EcekuoM' 

Heal  SnbacripiioH.  —  Family  Worahip. 

Tuesday^  Augmt  24. — ^Ws  set  out  about  eight 
in  the  morning,  and  breakfasted  at  Ellon.  Tbe 
landlady  said  to  me,  **Is  not  this  the  great 
doctor  that  is  going  about  through  the  coun« 
tryP**  I  said,  "Yes."  "Ay,"  said  she,  "we 
heard  of  him ;  I  made  an  errand  into  the  room 
on  purpose  to  see  him.  There  *s  something 
great  in  his  appearance:  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
have  such  a  man  in  one*s  house ;  a  man  who 
does  so  much  good.  If  I  had  thought  of  it,  I 
would  have  shown  him  a  child  of  mine,  who 
has  had  a  lump  on  his  throat  for  some  time.** 
"  But,"  said  I,  "  he  is  not  a  doctor  of  physic.** 
"  Is  he  an  oculist  ?"  said  the  landlord.  "  No,** 
said  I;  "he  is  only  a  very  learned  num.* 
Landlord.  "  They  say  he  is  the  greatest  man 
in  England,  except  Lord  Mansfield."  Dr.  ' 
Johnson  was  highly  entertained  with  this  . 
and  I  do  think  he  was  pleased  too.  He  said,  ' 
"  I  like  the  exception.  To  have  called  me  tbe 
greatest  man  in  England,  would  have  been  an 
unmeaning  compliment;  but  the  exception 
marked  that  the  praise  was  in  earnest,  and, 
in  Scotland,  the  exception  must  be  Lord 
Mansfield,  or — Sir  John  Pringle." 

He  told  me  a  good  story  of  Dr.  Goldsmith. 
Graham,  who  wrote  "  Telemachus,  a  Masque," 
was  sitting  one  night  with  him  and  Dr.  John- 
son,  and  was  half  drunk.  He  rattled  away  to 
Dr.  Johnson.  "  You  are  a  clever  fellow,  to 
be  sure ;  but  you  cannot  write  an  easay  like 
Addison,  or  verses  like  tbe  Rape  of  the  Lock.** 
At  last  he  said,  "  Doctor,  I  should  be  happy  to 
see  you  at  Eton." '  "I  shall  be  glad  to  wait 
on  Tou,"  answered  Goldsmith.  -^No,**  said 
Graham,  "*t  is  not  you  I  mean.  Dr.  Minor; 
*t  is  Dr.  Major ^  there."  Goldsmith  was  exce^- 
sively  hurt  by  this.  He  afterwards  spoke  of  it 
himself.  "Graham^"  said  he,  "is  a  fellow  to 
make  one  commit  suicide."  ' 


nally  printed  at  Aberdeen ;  and  their  not  beisf  to  be  IboiMl 
to  tnat  teat  of  learning,  to  which  he  dM  to  miicli  hruMttm, 
ii  strange.    But  tuch  thingt  MNnetimet  happen.    In  H4ur« 
lem,  tbe  cradle  of  the  art  of  priminf ,  I  cooM  not  ind  a  gufti* 
book  ftir  Che  town.  —  CaoKia. 
<  Graham  was  one  of  the  maetert  at  Bton.  *-  Cmcta 
'  I  am  sure  I  have  related  thii  ftory  raacttr  a»  Dr  J««)«n 
ton  told  it  to  me :  but  a  friend  who  hae  o4teo  beard  htm  uW 
It,  informi  roe,  that  he  uiually  tntrodoced  a  ninwaiiatn-r 
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We  had  received  a  polite  iiiTitation  to  Slains 
Castle.*  We  arrived  there  just  at  three  o*clock, 
as  the  bell  for  dinner  was  ringing.  Though, 
from  its  being  just  on  the  north-east  ocean,  no 
trees  will  grow  here,  Lord  Errol  has  done  all 
that  can  b€  done.  He  has  cultivated  his  fields 
60  as  to  bear  rich  crops  of  every  kind,  and  he 
has  made  an  excellent  kitchen-garden,  with  a 
hot-house.  I  had  never  seen  any  of  the  family ; 
but  there  had  been  a  card  of  invitation  written 
bj  the  honourable  Charles  Boyd,  the  EarPs 
brother.  We  were  conducted  into  the  house, 
and  at  the  dining-room  door  were  met  by  that 
gentleman,  whom  both  of  us  at  first  took  to  be 
Lord  Errol;  but  he  soon  corrected  our  mis- 
take. My  lord  was  gone  to  dine  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, at  an  entertainment  given  by  Mr. 
Irvine  of  Drum.  Lady  Errol*  received  us 
politely,  and  was  very  attentive  to  us  during 
the  time  of  dinner.  There  was  nobody  at  table 
but  her  ladyship,  Mr.  Boyd,  and  some  of  the 
children,  their  governor  and  governess.  Mr. 
Boyd  put  Dr.  Johnson  in  mind  of  having 
dined  with  him  at  Gumming',  the  Quaker*s, 
along  with  a  Mr.  Hall  and  Miss  Williams : 
this  was  a  bond  of  connection  between  them. 
For  me,  Mr.  Boyd*s  acquaintance  with  my 
father  was  enough.  After  dinner,  Lady  Errol 
favoured  us  with  a  sight  of  her  young  family, 
whom  she  made  stand  up  in  a  row :  there  were 
six  daughters  and  two  sons.  It  was  a  very 
pleasing  sight. 

Dr.  Johnson  proposed  our  setting  out.  Mr. 
Bojd  said,  he  hoped  we  would  stay  all  ni^ht ; 
his  brother  would  be  at  home  in  the  evenmg, 
and  would  be  verv  sorry  if  he  missed  us. 
Mr.  Boyd  was  called  out  of  the  room.  I  was 
very  desirous  to  stay  in  so  comfortable  a  house, 
and  I  wished  to  see  Lord  Errol.  Dr.  Johnson, 
however,  was  right  in  resolving  to  go,  if  we 
were  not  asked  again,  as  it  is  best  to  err  on  the 
safe  side  in  such  cases,  and  to  be  sure  that  one 
is  quite  welcome.  To  my  great  joy,  when 
Mr.  Boyd  returned,  he  told  Dr.  Johnson  that 
it  was  Lady  Errol  who  had  called  him  out,  and 
said  that  she  would  never  let  Dr.  Johnson  into 
the  house  again,  if  he  went  away  that  night ; 
and  that  she  had  ordered  the  coach,  to  carry 
ai  to  view  a  great  curiosity  on  the  coast,  after 
which  we  should  see  the  house.  We  cheerfully 
agreed. 

Mr.  Boyd  was  engaged,  in  1745-6,  on  the 
^me  side  with  many  unfortunate  mistaken 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  He  escaped,  and 
biy  concealed  for  a  year  in  the  island  of  Arran, 
the  ancient  territory  of  the  Boyds.  He  then 
»eot  to  France,  and  was  about  twenty  years 
on  the  continent.    He  married  a  French  lady. 


vbich  onght  not  to  b«  omitted.  **  At  lut.  Sir.  Grnham. 
"*|^t  BOW  got  to  about  tho  pitch  of  looking  at  one  man.  and 
tAfting  loniolhar.  aald,  Doctor,  kc."  — '*  Wliat  effect,"  Dr. 
^Tiion  uMMl  to  add.  **  tbia  liad  on  Goldsmith,  who  wa«  aa 
>rudbk  aa  a  hornet,  maj  be  eaailj  conoeired. "—  Boiwill. 
'  "  When  I  waa  at  the  English  church  in  Aberdeen,  I 
^fPpnad  to  be  cnied  bj  Lad/  Di.  Mlddleton,  whom  1  bad 
'^      wen  ia  London .  the  told  wliat  she  had  seen  to 


and  now  lived  very  comfortably  at  Aberdeen, 
and  was  much  at  Slains  Castle.  He  enter- 
tained us  with  great  civility.  He  had  a  pomp- 
ousness  or  formal  plenitude  in  his  conversation, 
which  I  did  not  dislike.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
*'  there  was  too  much  elaboration  in  his  talk." 
It  gave  me  pleasure  to  see  him,  a  steady  branch 
of  the  family,  setting  forth  all  its  advantages 
with  much  zeal.  He  told  us  that  Lady  Errol 
was  one  of  the  most  pious  and  sensible  women 
in  the  island ;  had  a  good  head,  and  as  good  a 
heart.  He  said,  she  did  not  use  force  or  fear 
in  educating  her  children.  Johnson.  ^*Sir, 
she  is  wrong ;  I  would  rather  have  the  rod  to 
be  the  general  terror  to  all,  to  make  them 
learn,  than  tell  a  child,  if  you  do  thus  or  thus, 
you  will  be  more  esteemed  than  your  brothers 
or  sisters.  The  rod  produces  an  effect  which 
terminates  in  itself*.  A  child  is  afraid  of  being 
whipped,  and  gets  his  task,  and  there  *8  an  end 
on*t ;  whereas,  by  exciting  emulation  and  com- 
parisons of  superiority,  you  lay  the  foundation 
of  lasting  mischief;  you  make  brothers  and 
sisters  hate  each  other." 

During  Mr.  Boyd*s  stay  in  Arran,  be  had 
found  a  chest  of  medical  books,  left  by  a  sur- 
geon there,  and  had  read  them  till  he  acquired 
some  skill  in  physic,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  is  often  consulted  by  the  poor.  There  were 
several  here  waiting  for  him  as  patients. 

We  walked  round  the  house  till  stopped  by 
a  cut  made  by  the  influx  of  the  sea.  The 
house  is  built  quite  upon  the  shore ;  the  win- 
dows look  upon  the  main  ocean,  and  the  King 
of  Denmark  is  Lord  ErroVs  nearest  neighbour 
on  the  north-east. 

We  got  immediately  into  the  coach,  and 
drove  to  Dunbui,  a  rock  near  the  shore,  quit« 
covered  with  sea-fowls:  then  to  a  circular 
basin  of  lar^e  extent,  surrounded  with  tre- 
mendous rocks.  On  the  quarter  next  the  sea, 
there  is  a  high  arch  in  the  rock,  which  the 
force  of  the  tempest  has  driven  out.  This 
place  is  called  Buchan^s  Buller,  or  the  Buller 
of  Buchan,  and  the  country  people  call  it  the 
Pot.  Mr.  Boyd  said  it  was  so  called  from  the 
French  bouloir.  It  may  be  more  simply  traced 
from  boiler  in  our  own  language.  We  walked 
round  this  monstrous  caul(£ron.  In  some  places, 
the  rock  is  very  narrow ;  and  on  each  side  there 
is  a  sea  deep  enough  for  a  man-of-war  to  ride 
in ;  so  that  it  is  somewhat  horrid  to  move  along. 
However,  there  is  earth  and  grass  upon  the 
rock,  and  a  kind  of  road  marked  out  by  the 
print  of  feet ;  so  that  one  makes  it  out  pretty 
safely :  yet  it  alarmed  me  to  see  Dr.  Johnson 
striding  irregularly  along.  He  insisted  on 
taking  a  boat,  and  sailing  into  the  Pot.    We 


Ifr.  Boyd,  Lord  Errol'i  brother,  who  wrote  us  an  Invitation 
to  Slains  Castle."  —  Jokfuon't  Lrtim.  Lady  Diana  was 
the  daughter  of  Harry  Grey,  third  Karl  of  Stamrord,  and 
wife  of  George  llidaleton.  of  Lentnn,  Ksq.  She  died  in 
17S0.    Why  did  Botwell  not  mention  hrr  ?  —  Ckoker. 

s  Isabella,  dauphter  of  Sir  William  Cnrr.  of  Etal,  in 
Northumberland.  Bart.    She  dfed  in  I80H.  —  Crokeb. 

3  See,  as  to  Gumming,  pott,  September  30. 1773.  —  C. 
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did  so.  He  was  stout  and  wonderfully  alert. 
The  Buchan-men  all  showing  their  teeth,  and 
speaking  with  that  strange  sharp  accent  which 
distinguishes  them,  was  to  me  a  matter  of 
curiosity.  He  was  not  sensible  of  the  differ- 
ence of  pronunciation  in  the  south  and  north 
of  Scotland,  which  I  wondered  at. 

As  the  entry  into  the  Buller  is  so  narrow 
that  oars  cannot  be  used  as  you  go  in,  the 
method  taken  is,  to  row  very  hard  when  you 
come  near  it,  and  give  the  boat  such  a  rapidity 
of  motion  that  it  glides  in.  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
served what  an  effect  this  scene  would  have 
had,  were  we  entering  into  an  unknown  place. 
There  are  caves  of  considerable  depth ;  I  think, 
one  on  each  side.  The  boatmen  had  never 
entered  either  of  them  far  enough  to  know 
the  size.  Mr.  Boyd  told  us  that  it  is  customary 
for  the  company  at  Peterhead-well  to  make 

Earties,  and  come  and  dine  in  one  of  the  caves 
ere.* 

He  told  us  that,  as  Slains  is  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  Aberdeen,  Lord  Errol,  who 
has  a  very  large  family,  resolved  to  have  a 
surgeon  of  his  own.  With  this  view  he  edu- 
cated one  of  his  tenant*8  sons,  who  is  now 
settled  in  a  very  neat  house  and  farm  just  by, 
which  we  saw  from  the  road.  By  the  salary 
which  the  Earl  allows  him,  and  the  practice 
which  he  has  had,  he  is  in  very  easy  circum- 
stances. He  had  kept  an  exact  account  of  all 
that  had  been  laid  out  on  his  education,  and 
he  came  to  his  lordship  one  day,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  arrived  at  a  much  higher  situation 
than  ever  he  expected ;  that  he  was  now  able 
to  repay  what  his  lordship  had  advanced,  and 
begged  he  would  accept  of  it.  The  Earl  was 
pleased  with  the  generous  gratitude  and  gen- 
teel offer  of  the  man;  but  refused  it.  Mr. 
Boyd  also  told  us,  Gumming  the  Quaker  first 
began  to  distinguish  himself,  by  writing  against 
Dr.  Leechman  on  Prayer,  to  prove  it  unneces- 
sary, as  God  knows  best  what  should  be,  and 
will  order  it  without  our  asking:  the  old 
hackneyed  objection. 

When  we  returned  to  the  house,  we  found 
coffee  and  tea  in  the  drawing-room.  Lady 
Errol  was  not  there,  being,  as  I  supposed, 
engaged  with  her  young  family.  There  is  a 
bow-window  fronting  the  sea.  Dr.  Johnson 
repeated  the  ode,  **Jam  satis  terris,"  while 
Mr.  Boyd  was  with  his  patients.  He  spoke 
well  in  favour  of  entails,  to  preserve  lines  of 
men  whom  mankind  are  accustomed  to  rever- 
ence. His  opinion  was,  that  so  much  land 
sliould  be  entailed  as  that  families  should  never 
fall  into  contempt,  and  as  much  left  free  as 
to  give  them  all  the  advant-oges  of  property 
in  case  of  any  emergency.   **  If»**  said  ne,  *"*•  the 


>  Thejr  were  aUo  uMd  by  Kvnugic\r'n.  Th«  path  round 
thf>  Dullrr  ii  about  throe  (eet  broad  ;  ao  that  there  U  little 
danser.  though  Tery  often  much  fear.  —  VtTALTBa  Scott. 

"  James.  Uth  Karl  of  Errol.  ded  June  3.  1778.  Dr. 
Beattie,  In  a  letter  to  Mri.  Montitgu,  m/i  of  him,  **  Hii 
»ta!ure  wai  (tlx  feet  four  Inchet.  and  his  coantenance  and 
ilci>ortinent  exhibited  such  a  mixture  of  the  sublime  and 


nobility  are  suffered  to  sink  into  indigence, 
they  of  course  become  corrupt ;  they  are  ready 
to  do  whatever  the  king  chooses ;  therefore  it 
is  fit  they  should  be  kept  from  becoming  poor, 
unless  it  is  fixed  that  when  they  fall  below  a 
certain  standard  of  wealth  they  shall  lose  their 
peerages.  We  know  the  House  of  Peers  have 
made  noble  stands,  when  the  House  of  Com- 
mons durst  not.  The  two  last  years  of  parlia- 
ment they  dare  not  contradict  Uie  populace." 

This  room  is  ornamented  with  a  number  of 
fine  prints,  and  with  a  whole  length  picture  of 
Lord  Errol,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  This 
led  Dr.  Johnson  and  me  to  talk  of  our  amiable 
and  elegant  friend,  whose  pan^yric  be  con- 
cluded by  saying,  "•  Sir  Joshua  Keynolda,  Sir, 
is  the  most  invulnerable  man  I  know ;  the  man 
with  whom  if  you  should  quarrel,  you  will  find 
the  most  difficulty  how  to  abuse.** 

Dr.  Johnson  observed,  the  situation  here 
was  the  noblest  he  had  ever  seen  ;  better  than 
Mount  Edgecumbe,  reckoned  the  first  in  Eng- 
land ;  because,  at  Mount  Edgecumbe,  the  sea 
is  bounded  hj  land  on  the  other  side,  and, 
though  there  is  there  the  grandeur  of  a  fleet, 
there  is  also  the  impression  of  there  being  a 
dock-yard,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  not 
agreeable.  At  Slains  is  an  excellent  old  house. 
The  noble  owner  has  built  of  brick,  along  the 
square  in  the  inside,  a  gallery,  both  on  the  first 
and  second  story,  the  house  being  no  higher ; 
so  that  he  has  always  a  dry  waUi;  ana  the 
rooms,  to  which  formerly  there  was  no  ap- 
proach but  through  each  other,  have  now  all 
separate  entries  nrom  the  gallery,  which  is 
hung  with  Hogarth's  works,  and  other  prints. 
We  went  and  sat  a  while  in  the  library.  There 
is  a  valuable  numerous  collection.  It  was  chiclly 
made  by  Mr.  Falconer,  husband  to  the  late 
Countess  of  Errol  in  her  own  right.  This  Eari 
has  added  a  good  many  modem  books. 

About  nine  the  EarP  came  home.  Captain 
Gordon,  of  Park,  was  with  him.  His  lordship 
put  Dr.  Johnson  in  mind  of  their  having  dined 
together  in  London,  along  with  Mr.  Beauclerk. 
I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  Lord  Errol. 
His  dignified  person  and  aereeable  countenance, 
with  the  most  unaffected  affability,  gave  roe 
high  satisfaction.  From  perhaps  aweakDe$5, 
or,  as  I  rather  hope,  more  fancy  and  warmth 
of  feeling  than  is  quite  reasonable,  my  mind  v- 
ever  impressed  with  admiration  for  persons  of 
high  birth,  and  I  could,  with  the  most  perfect 
honesty,  expatiate  on  Lord  ErroFs  good  quali- 
ties ;  but  he  stands  in  no  need  of  my  pnhe. 
His  agreeable  manners  and  softness  of  aadn*K<( 
prevented  that  constraint  which  the  idea  of  his 
oeing  Lord  High  Constable  of  Scotland  might 
otherwise  have  occasioned.'    He  talked  very 


the  frraceful.  as  I  have  neTcr  teen  lutlted  In  an?  etiier  nan 
He  o(t«^  put  me  In  mind  of  an  ancient  hero ;  wad  I  mroiN'r 
Dr.  Johnson  was  positive  that  he  resembled  lloaer'S  rh*. 
racter  of  .Harped«n."  —  Ckorib. 

'  Mr.  Boswell  need  not  hare  been  la  toch  eve  ao  rla 
account :  for  Lord  Brrol's  title  to  that  difnlly  wac,  «l  tKis 
period,  not  quite  ectabliahed.    lie  not  00I7  ««• 


mm 
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easOj  and  sensibly  with  his  learned  guest.  I 
observed  that  Dr.  Johnson,  though  he  showed 
that  respect  to  his  lordship,  which,  from  prin- 
ciple, he  always  does  to  hi^h  rank,  yet,  when 
thf^  came  to  argument,  maintained  that  man- 
liness which  becomes  the  force  and  vigour  of 
his  understanding.  To  show  external  defer- 
ence to  our  superiors  is  proper:  to  seem  to 
uAd  to  them  m  opinion  is  meanness.*  The 
Earl  said  grace  both  before  and  after  supper, 
with  much  decency.  He  told  us  a  story  of  a 
man  who  was  executed  at  Perth,  some  years 
a^o.  for  murdering  a  woman  who  was  with 
child  by  him,  and  a  former  child  he  had  by 
her.  Hjs  hand  was  cut  off:  he  was  then  pulled 
up :  but  the  rope  broke,  and  he  was  forced  to 
lie  an  hour  on  the  ground,  till  another  rope 
was  brought  from  Perth, — the  execution  being 
in  a  wood  at  some  distance,  at  the  place  where 
the  murders  were  committed.  "  There,"  said 
my  lord,  "  I  see  the  hand  of  Providence."  I 
was  really  happy  here.  I  saw  in  this  noble- 
man the  best  dispositions  and  best  principleis ; 
and  I  saw  him,  in  my  mind*s  eye,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  ancient  Boyds  of  Kilmar- 
ni'ick.  I  was  afraid  he  might  have  urged 
tlrinking,  as,  I  believe,  he  used  formerly  to  do ; 
Kut  he  drank  port  and  water  out  of  a  large 
;:Iafs  himself,  and  let  us  do  as  we  pleased.  He 
went  with  us  to  our  rooms  at  night ;  said  he 
to<jk  the  visit  very  kindly;  and  told  me  my 
lather  and  he  were  very  old  acquaintance; 
that  I  now  knew  the  way  to  Slains,  and  he 
liiiped  to  see  me  there  agam. 

I  had  a  most  elegant  room ;  but  there  was  a 
fire  in  it  which  blazed ;  and  the  sea,  to  which 
inr  windows  looked,  roared;  and  the  pillows 
were  made  of  the  feathers  of  some  sea-fowl, 
which  had  to  me  a  disagreeable  smell :  so  that, 
hv  all  these  causes,  I  was  kept  awake  a  good 
while.  I  saw,  in  imagination.  Lord  ErroFs 
uiher.  Lord  Kilmarnock  (who  was  beheaded 
on  Tower-Hill  in  1746),  and  I  was  somewhat 


H'-niM  froa  the  Earh  of  Errol,  In  the  male  line,  but  the 

r.^T.t  of  hb  mother  and  grandmother  rested  on  the  imwh- 

t-c'i^m  of  Gilbert,  the  tenth  Earl  of  Brrol,  who,  having  no 

'    lircn    of    hlf    own.    nominated    (nnder    a  charter  of 

<  ->«rl#«  Its  hli  relation.  Sir  John  Hay,  of  Kellour,  to  his 

H  n.Mrs.  who  aceordfnglf  succeeded  as  eleTenth  Earl ;  but 

"*  b^n.  tbp  twelfth  Earl,  having  no  issiiet  was  succeeded  by 

1  ■  t-f>  sisters  snccestirely.    The  youngest.  Lady  Margaret, 

^'  frrsodmoCber  of  the  Earl  who  received  Or.  Johnson,  was 

■'rvd  to  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  who  was  attainted  for  the 

'>-'--<}iiii  of  1716.    They  left  an  only  daughter,  married  to 

'  'Til  Rilasamock,  beheaded  and  attainted  for  the  rebellion 

'  wift.  whose  SOD  was  the  Earl  mentioned  in  the  text. 

>  '1  Laodenlale.  at  the  election  of  the  Scottish  peers  in 
~-i  pruterted  against  Lord  Errol's  claim  to  the  peerage, 

-,  <•  ujontng  not  only  the  right  of  conferring  a  peerage  by 
•^nmstton,  bot  denying  that  any  such  nomination  had  been 
•"'  fact  made;  bat  the  House  of  Lords  decided  that  the 
'vtiioiB,  though  originally  a  male  fief,  had  become  deicend- 
M^-u  to  fcmalea.  and  also  that  Earl  Gilbert  -had  acquired  and 
't-^cifvd  the  right  of  nomiuatlon.  It  was  still  more  doubtfbl 
• « tht  oflloe  Off  Hereditary  High  Constable  could  be  trans- 
'"fT'd,  either  by  nominatioo  or  through  females  ;  but  all  the 
:«t*  Earls  of  Brrol  have  enjoyed  it  without  question,  and  the 
lff*mL  Barl  esecnted  it  by  deputy  at  the  coronation  of 
<>"rt»  IV.,  md  in  person  during  bis  Majesty's  visit  to  Scot- 

>  M  b  i«i3i.  _  Caoara. 

'  Lsfd  Chesteraeid,  In  his  Letters  to  his  son.  complaint  of 
•^c  vho  argued  in  m  Indiscriminate  manner  with  men  of  all 


dreary.  But  the  thought  did  not  last  long, 
and  I  fell  asleep.* 

Wednesdav,^Aug.  25. — We  got  up  between 
seven  and  eight,  and  found  Mr,  Bojd  in  the 
dining-room,  with  tea  and  coffee  before  him, 
to  give  us  breakfast.  We  were  in  an  admirable 
humour.  Lady  Errol  had  given  each  of  us  a 
copy  of  an  ode  by  Beattie,  on  the  birth  of  her 
son,  Lord  Hay.  Mr.  Boyd  asked  Dr.  Johnson 
how  he  liked  it.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  did  not 
admire  it,  got  off  very  well,  by  taking  it  out, 
and  reading  the  second  and  third  stanzas  of  it 
with  much  melody.  This,  without  hi^  saying 
a  word,  pleased  Mr.  Boyd.  He  observed, 
however,  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  expression 
as  to  the  family  of  Errol, 

**  A  thousand  years  have  seen  it  shine,** 

compared  with  what  went  before,  was  an  anti- 
climax, and  that  it  would  have  been  better, 

**  Ages  have  seeo,**  &c. 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  '^  So  great  a  number  as  a 
thousand  is  better.  Dolus  latet  in  umverstdilnu.* 
Ages  might  be  only  two  ages." 

He  taSced  of  the  advantage  of  keeping  up 
the  connections  of  relationship,  which  produce 
much  kindness.  **  Every  man,"  said  he,  '''who 
comes  into  the  world,  has  need  of  friends.  If 
he  has  to  get  them  for  himself,  half  his  life  is 
spent  before  hb  merit  is  known.  Relations 
are  a  man*s  ready  friends,  who  support  him. 
When  a  man  is  in  real  distress,  he  flies  into  the 
arms  of  his  relations.  An  old  lawyer,  who  had 
much  experience  in  making  wills,  told  me,  that 
after  people  had  deliberated  long,  and  thought 
of  many  for  their  executors,  they  settled  at 
last  by  fixing  on  their  relations.  This  shows 
the  universidity  of  the  principle." 

I  regretted  the  decay  of  respect  for  men  of 
family,  and  that  a  nabob  now  wotdd  carry  an 
election  from  them.  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir, 
the  nabob  will  carry  it  by  means  of  his  wealth. 


ranks.  Probably  the  noble  lord  bad  felt  with  some  uneasi- 
ness what  it  was  to  encounter  stronger  abilities  than  his  own. 
If  a  peer  will  engage  at  foils  with  his  inferior  in  station,  be 
must  expect  that  his  inferior  in  station  will  avail  himself  of 
every  advantage  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  a  fair  trial  of  strength 
and  skill.  The  same  will  hold  in  a  contest  of  reason,  or  of  wit. 
A  certain  king  ^Frederick  of  Prussia]  entered  the  lists  of  ge- 
nius with  Voltaire.  The  consequence  was,  that,  though  the 
king  had  great  and  brilliant  talents,  Voltaire  had  such  a  supe- 
riority that  his  Majesty  could  not  bear  it }  and  the  poet  was 
dismissed,  or  escaped,  from  that  court.  In  the  reign  of 
James  I.  of  England,  Crichton,  Lord  Sanquhar,  a  peer  of 
Scotland,  from  a  vain  ambition  to  excel  a  lencing-m aster  in 
his  own  art,  played  at  rapier  and  dagger  with  nim.  The 
fencing-master,  whose  fame  and  bread  were  at  stake,  put  out 
one  of  his  lordship's  eyes.  Exasperated  at  this.  Lord  San- 
quhar hired  ruffians,  and  had  the  fencing-masier  assassin- 
ated ;  for  which  his  lordship  was  capitally  tried,  condemned 
and  banged.  Not  being  a  peer  of  England,  be  was  tried  by 
the  name  of  Robert  Crichton,  Esq. ;  but  he  was  admitted  to 
be  a  baron  of  three  hundred  years*  standing.  See  the  Sttite 
Triais  /  and  the  History  of  England  by  Hume,  w  ho  applauds 

the  impartial  Justice  executed  upon  a  man  of  high  rank 

BoswKLi..  Lord  Chesterfield's  observation  is  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Johnson  himself  as  a  respeetablr  Hottentot  (see  anii, 
p.  87.).  —  Crokbr. 

*  This  is  very  true,  but  how  contradictory  to  his  objections 
to  the  circumstances  by  which  .Shakespeare  describes  darkp 
ness  and  vacuity.    See  antSt  p.  'i03,  204,  &c.  —  Crokcr. 
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in  a  country  where  money  is  higlilr  valued,  as 
it  must  be  where  nothing  can  be  had  without 
money ;  but,  if  it  comes  to  personal  preference, 
the  man  of  family  will  always  carry  it.  There 
is  generally  a  scotmdrelism  about  a  low  man.** 
Mr.  Boyd  said,  that  was  a  good  inn. 

I  said,  I  believed  mankind  were  happier  in 
the  ancient  feudal  state  of  subordination,  than 
they  are  in  the  modem  state  of  independency. 
JoHHSON.  ^*  To  be  sure,  the  chief  was :  but  we 
must  think  of  the  number  of  inuviduals.  That 
they  were  less  happy  seems  plun ;  for  that  state 
from  which  all  escape  as  soon  as  they  can,  and 
to  which  none  return  after  they  have  lefl  it, 
must  be  less  happy ;  and  this  is  the  case  with 
the  state  of  dependence  on  a  chief  or  great 


man. 


I  mentioned  the  himpiness  of  the  Trench  in 
their  subordination,  oy  the  reciprocal  bene- 
volence ^  and  attachment  between  the  great 
and  those  in  lower  rank.  Mr.  Boyd  gave  us 
an  instance  of  their  gentlemanly  spirit.  An 
old  Chevalier  de  Malthe,  of  ancient  noblesse^ 
but  in  low  circumstances,  was  in  a  coffee- 
house at  Paris,  where  was  Julien,  the  great 
manufacturer  at  the  Gobelins,  of  the  fine 
tapestry,  so  much  distinguished  both  for  the 
figures  and  the  colour*.  The  chevalier*s  car- 
riage was  very  old.  Says  Julien,  with  a 
plebeian  insolence,  "I  think.  Sir,  you  had 
better  have  your  carriage  new  painted.**  The 
chevalier  looked  at  him  with  mdignant  con- 
tempt, and  answered,  ^^Well,  Sir,  you  may 
take  it  home  and  dye  it  I**  All  the  coffee- 
house rejoiced  at  Julien*s  confusion. 

We  set  out  about  nine.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
curious  to  see  one  of  those  structures,  which 
northern  antiquarians  call  a  Druid*s  temple. 
I  had  a  recollection  of  one  at  Strichen,  which 
I  had  seen  fifteen  years  ago ;  so  we  went  four 
miles  out  of  our  road,  afl^  passing  Old  Deer, 
and  went  thither.  Mr.  Fraser,  the  proprietor, 
was  at  home,  and  showed  it  to  us.  But  I  had 
augmented  it  in  my  mind ;  for  all  that  remains 
is  two  stones  set  up  on  end,  with  a  long  one 
laid  upon  them,  as  was  usual,  and  one  stone  at 
a  little  distance  from  them.  That  stone  was 
the  capital  one  of  the  circle  which  surrounded 
what  now  remains.  Mr.  Fraser  was  very  hos- 
pitable.*   There  was  a  fair  at  Strichen;  and 


>  What  a  commentmy  on  thlt  opinion  hu  the  French 
revolution  written  i  —  Choker. 

*  He  is  the  worthr  ion  of  a  worthr  father,  the  late  Lord 
Strichen,  one  of  our  judges,  to  whose  kind  notice  I  was  much 
obliged.  Lord  Strichen  was  a  man  not  only  honest,  but 
high  If  generous  I  for,  after  hfi  succession  to  the  lainilj 
estate,  he  paid  a  large  sum  of  debts,  contracted  bj  his  prede> 
cessor,  which  he  was  not  under  anj  obligation  to  paj.  Let 
me  here,  for  the  credit  of  Ayrshire,  my  own  county,  record 
a  noble  instance  of  liberal  honesty  in  William  Hutchison, 
drover.  In  Lanehead.  Krle,  who  formerly  obtained  a  full 
discharge  from  his  creditors  upon  a  composition  of  his  debts; 
but.  upon  Iseing  restored  to  good  circumstances,  invited  his 
creditors  last  winter  to  a  dinner,  without  telling  the  reason, 
and  paid  them  their  ftoll  sums,  principal  and  interest.  They 
presented  him  with  a  piece  of  plate,  with  an  inscription  to 
commemorate  this  extraordinary  instance  of  true  worth ; 
which  should  make  some  people  in  Scotland  blush,  while, 
though  mean  themselves,  they  strut  about  under  the  pro 


he  had  several  of  his  neighbours  from  it  &t 
dinner.  One  of  them.  Dr.  Fraser,  who  h;i<l 
been  in  the  army,  remembered  to  have  scvn 
Dr.  Johnson,  at  a  lecture  on  experimental  phi- 
losophy, at  Lichfield.  The  Doctor  recollected 
beinff  at  the  lecture,  and  he  was  surprised  to 
find  here  somebody  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Fraser  sent  a  servant  to  conduct  uj  It 
a  short  passage  into  the  high  road.  I  ob9ervL'<i 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  I  had  a  most  disagreeali** 
notion  of  the  life  of  country  gentlonen ;  thut  I 
left  Mr.  Fraser,  just  now,  as  one  leaves  a  pri- 
soner in  a  ^ail.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  I  w^ 
right  in  thinking  them  unhappy,  for  that  they 
had  not  enough  to  keep  their  minds  in  motion. 
I  started  a  thought  this  afternoon  which  aIIlu^t>«l 
us  a  great  part  of  the  way.  "  If,"  said  I,  "  our 
Club  should  come  and  set  up  in  St.  Andrew's 
as  a  college,  to  teach  all  that  each  of  us  can  m 
the  several  departments  of  learning  and  ta&t<.>. 
we  should  rebuild  the  city :  we  should  draw  a 
wonderful  concourse  of  students.'*  Dr.  John- 
son entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  this  project 
We  immediately  fell  to  distributing  the  office<. 
I  was  to  teach  civil  and  Scotch  &w ;  Burke. 
politics  and  eloquence;  Garrick,  the  art  of 
public  speaking;  Langton  was  to  be  our 
Grecian,  Colman  our  Latin  professor ;  Nugent, 
to  teach  physic;  Lord  Charlemont,  motlcrn 
history ;  Beauclerk,  natural  philosophy ;  Ve?e^ . 
Lish  antiquities,  or  Celtic  learning';  Jone^. 
Oriental  learning ;  Goldsmith,  poetry  and  an- 
cient history;  Chamier,  commercial  politic.^: 
Reynolds,  painting,  and  the  arts  which  have 
beauty  for  thdr  object ;  Chambers,  the  Uw  it' 
Enghuid.  Dr.  Johnson  at  first  said,  '^  I  'U  tru^t 
theology  to  nobody  but  myself.**  But,  u^'» 
due  consideration,  that  Percy  is  a  clergvman. 
it  was  agreed  that  Percy  should  teach  practical 
divinity  and  British  antiquities;  Dr.  Johii^>r 
himself,  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ■chola>u< 
divinity.  In  this  manner  did  we  amuse  our- 
selves, each  suggesting,  and  each  varying  ^r 
adding,  till  the  whole  was  adjusted.  Dr.  J^^hn- 
son  said,  we  only  wanted  a  matJ>ematicL:> 
since  Dyer  died,  who  was  a  very  eood  on* ; 
but  as  to  everjr  thing  else,  we  shoiud  hare  u 
very  capital  university.* 

We  got  at  night  to  Banff.    I  sent  Joseph  »!• 
to  Dun  House :  but  Earl  Fife  was  not  at  hv^ii-e. 


tectlon  of  great  alliance,  ccmsdoiM  of  Ibe  wretchedii''** 
numbers  who  have  lost  by  them,  to  whom  they  never  i. 
of  making  reparation,   but  Indulge  the— setvee  and  i'>  ■' 
families  In  most  unsuluble  expense.  ••>  Boawvu. 

>  Since  the  first  edition.  It  has  been  sunestad  by  •^n^  ' 
the  Club,  who  knew  Mr.  Vesey  beUer  th«i  Ur.  JohnKt. . 
I,  that  we  did  not  assign  him  a  proper  niaca.  for  h<-  «  -• 
quite  unskilled  in  Irish  astlqaitics  and  Geltic  laamtos  '• 
might  with  propriety  have  been  made  profaasw  of  ar 
tecture,  which  be  understood  well,  and  has  left  a  wn  »  •  ■ 
specimen  of  his  knowledge  and  taste  In  thai  art,  bv  «r. '  >  - 
nnt  house  built  on  a  plan  of  his  own  formaskm,  at  Lu«-u>  • 
few  miles  from  Doblln.  —  Boewnx.    Mr.  Vesey  would  -^  ' 
I  believe,  have  been  entitled  even  to  this  deparonenL     i 
house  he  built  at  Lucan  Is  a  good  on*,  bol  nowbe  re«<i'i 
able  as  a  work  of  art.  —  CaoKsa. 

*  Here  followed  a  note  with  the  naars  of  the  thvs  m  > 
bers  of  the  Club,  which  Doswell  sobsfiqneotty  locmpMrsi**.  - 
the  text  of  the  L^^  mue,  p.  lO. 
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vbichlregrettedinacb,  aewe  ehouidliave  had 
1 TC17  elegaut  leception  from  his  lordBhip.  We 
fnund  here  but  an  indifferent  inn.'  Dr.  John- 
<  "OB  wrote  a  long  letter  lo  Mrs.  Thrale.  I  won- 
I  Jcred  to  aee  him  write  bo  much  so  eaajlj-  He 
,  Tvrified  his  own  doctrine,  that  "  a  mail  ma; 
I  ilwijB  write  wheD  he  will  aet  bimBelf  doggedly 
,  10  it. 

7Tnr$day,  Aug.  26.  —  We  got  a  fresh  chaise 

here,  a  Terr  good  one,  and  very  good  hones. 

1Ve  breakfaited  at  Cullen.    Thej  set  down 

'  dried  haddocks  broiled,  aloii>;  with  our  tea.     I 

.  ate  onej  but  Dr.  Johnson  was  disgusted  by 

I   the  aigbt  of  them,  ao  they  were  removed.  * 

Cdleo  has  a  comfortable  appearance,  though 

but  ■  Terj  small  town,  and  tbe  houses  mostly 

'   poor  buildings. 

I       1  oJled  on  Hr.  Robertson,   who   has   the 

'   rharge  of  Lord   Findlaler's   i^airs,  and   was 

I   (^inoerij  Lord  Monboddo's  clerk,  was  three 

,   times  in  France  with  him,  and  translated  Con- 

I  'tamine'i  Account  of  the  Sarage  Girl,  to  which 

I   his  lordship  wrote  a  preface,  cont«ning  several 

I   ri'toarks  of  his  own.    Robertson  said  he  did 

I   nni  betieTe  so  much  as  bis  lordship  did ;    that 

'   it  was  plain  to  him  the  cirl  confounded  what 

I   ;hi' imagined  with  what  she  remembered;  that, 

'■"idea,  she  perceived  Condamiae  and  Lord 

Mnnboddo  forming  theories,  and  she  adapted 

hi.'r  stnrj  to  them. 

Dr.  /obnson  said,  "  It  is  a  ^ity  to  sec  Lord 
Mnnboddo  publish  such  notions  as  he  has 
<l"ni;;  a  man  of  sense,  and  of  so  much  elej^ant 
U-amii^.  There  would  be  little  in  a  fool  doing 
i':  we  should  only  laugh:  but  when  a  wise 
rain  does  it,  we  are  sorry.  Other  people  have 
'tranve  notions ;  but  they  cooceal  Ihei 


lliey  Eiive  tails,  they  hide  them  ;  but  Monboddo 
i)  M  jealous  of  his  tail  as  a  squirrel."  I  shall 
^ftf  put  down  some  more  remarks  of  Dr. 
.Iiihiuon's  on  Lord  Monboddo,  which  were  not 
made  Fxactly  at  this  Ume,  but  come  in  well 
rfitn  rounection.  He  laid  he  did  not  approve 
I  '>r  a  judge's  callins  himself  Fanner  Burnett^, 
md  going  about  with  a  little  round  hat.*    Ue 


H  wlikdswi  had  ea  pullni,  ud  Dr. 
■HBIIir  aga  fur  rmd  Ur.  hid  mucb 
of  (hfin  knl  opn.  Tbiu  tie  had  ft 
him,  tbM  ihli  wTf^hcd  dvrrcl   wu 


US; 


sh  pbl- 
TlHH 


laughed  heartily  at  his  liwdship's  saying  he  was 
-~  enthuaiastical  farmer;  "For,"  said  he,  "what 

a  be  do  in  farming  by  hia  enthusiasm?" 
Here,  however,  I  think  Dr.  Johnson  mistaken. 
He  who  wishes  to  be  successful,  or  happy, 
ought  to  be  enthuaiaa^cal,  that  is  to  say,  very 
keen  in  all  the  occupations  or  diversions .  of 
life.  An  ordinary  gentleman- farmer  will  be 
satisfied  with  looking  at  his  fields  once  or  twice 
a  day :  an  enthusiastical  farmer  will  be  oon- 
stantlj  employed  on  them  ;  will  have  his  mind 
earnestly  engaged ;  willtalkperpetuallfof  them. 
But  Dr.  Johnson  has  much  of  the  tuladmirvri 

smaller  concerns.  That  survey  of  life  which 
gave  birth  to  hia  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  " 
early  sobered  his  mind.  Besides,  so  ^at  a 
mind  as  his  cannot  be  moved  by  inferior  ob- 

Dts :  an  elephant  does  not  run  and  akip  like 

<ser  animals, 

Mr.  Robertson  sent  a  servant  with  na,  to 
show  us  through  Lord  Findlat«r's  wood,  by 
which  our  way  was  shortened,  and  we  saw 
IIS  domain,  which  is  indeed  ad- 
mirably lud  out.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  choose 
to  walk  through  it.  He  always  said  that  he 
was  not-  come  lo  Scotland  lo  see  fine  places,  of 
which  there  were  enough  in  England ;  bat 
wild  objects — mountains  —  waterfalls — pecu- 
liar manners ;  in  short,  things  which  he  had 
not  seen  before.  I  have  a  notion  that  be  at 
no  time  hua  bad  much  taste  for  irural  beauties. 
I  have  myself  very  little. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  there  was  nolhing  more 
contemptible  than  a  country  gentleman  living 
beyond  his  income,  and  every  year  growing 
poorer  and  poorer.  He  spoke  elrongty  of  ihe 
influence  which  a  man  has  by  being  rich.  "  A 
man,"  said  he,  "  who  keeps  his  money,  has  in 
reality  more  use  from  it  than  he  can  have  by 


Lty  more 
spending  It. 
[ike  a  paradox 


man  would  keep  his 
money  locked  up  for  ever,  to  be  sure  he  would 
have  no  influence ;  but,  as  so  many  want  money, 
and  he  has  the  power  of  giving  it,  aJid  Ihey 


but  onir  DiKgenttnoui,  vulof  twvlvcprvKDt,  ApouKdIhi 

orSeiiloii  ioh»Tflihet1IleorLf>rd«.^nilhelrvt«eii  rhut 
Mr.  BurnHi  1>  Lord  Konboddo.  »  Kt.  Hume  «•■  Lord 

•d<fltlonDr-'(ii»  odhs  IeniIoris7lhti»lleBaol'jiiHlcr;" 

M  well  u  the  JudgFi.    All  ths  Iftlrdt  who  an  culfdbj  th« 
dlimllf  of  thfl  Judicial  bench  hii  coniRTKt 


l.'i?"."':'^^J!'* 
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know  not  but  by  gaining  his  favour  they  may 
obtain  it,  the  nch  man  will  always  have  the 
greatest  influence.  He,  again,  who  lavishes 
his  money,  is  laughed  at  as  foolish,  and  in  a 
great  degree  with  justice,  considering  how 
much  is  spent  from  vanity.  Even  those  who 
partake  of  a  man*s  hospitality  have  but  a  tran- 
sient kindness  for  him.  If  he  has  not  the  com- 
mand of  money,  people  know  he  cannot  help 
them  if  he  would ;  whereas  the  rich  man  always 
can,  if  he  will,  and  for  the  chance  of  that,  will 
have  much  weight.*'  Bosweix.  "  But  philoso- 
phers and  satirists  have  all  treated  a  miser  as 
contemptible."  Johnson.  ^*  He  is  so  philoso- 
phically ;  but  not  in  the  practice  of  life.  Bos- 
WBLL.  "  Let  me  see  now :  I  do  not  know  the 
instances  of  misers  in  England,  so  as  to  ex- 
amine into  their  influence.  Johnson.  *'  We 
have  had  few  misers  in  England."  Boswell. 
"  There  was  Lowther."  *  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir, 
Lowther,  by  keeping  his  money,  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  county,  which  the  family  has  now 
lost,  by  spending  it. '  I  take  it  he  lent  a  great 
deal ;  and  that  is  the  way  to  have  influence, 
and  yet  preserve  one*8  wealth.  A  man  may 
lend  his  money  upon  very  good  security,  and 
yet  have  his  debtor  much  under  his  power." 
BoswELL.  *^No  doubt.  Sir.  He  can  always 
distress  him  for  the  money  ;  as  no  man  borrows 
who  is  able  to  pay  on  demand  quite  conve- 
niently." 

We  dined  at  Elgin,  and  saw  the  noble  ruins 
of  the  cathedral.  Phough  it  rained  much.  Dr. 
Johnson  examined  them  with  the  most  patient 
attention.  He  could  not  here  feel  any  abhor- 
rence at  the  Scottish  reformers,  for  he  had 
been  told  by  Lord  Hailes,  that  it  was  destroyed 
before  the  reformation,  by  the  Lord  of  Baden- 
och^,  who  had  a  quarrel  with  the  bishop.  The 
bishop*s  house,  and  those  of  the  other  clergy, 
which  are  still  pretty  entire,  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  proportioned  to  the  magnificence  of  the 


I  He  ^eans,  no  doubt,  Sir  Jampi  Lowther,  of  Whitehaven, 
Bait.,  who  died  in  n^'VS,  imraentelj  rich,  but  without  issue, 
and  hit  estates  devolved  on  his  relation.  Sir  James,  after- 
wards first  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  —  Cboker. 

s  I  do  not  know  what  was  at  this  time  the  state  of  the 
parliamentary  interest  of  the  ancirnt  family  of  Lowther ;  a 
family  before  the  conquest :  but  all  the  nation  knows  it  to  be 
very  extensive  at  present.  A  due  mixture  of  severity  and 
kindness,  economy  and  munificence,  characterises  its  present 

representative Boswell.    The  second  Viscount  and  only 

Earl  Lonsdale  of  his  branch,  who  was  recommended  to  Bos- 
well's  peculiar  favour  by  having  married  Lady  Mary  Stuart, 
the  daughter  of  John  Karl  of  Bute.—  Crokkr. 

3  NoU!,  by  Lord  Hailes.  —  "  The  cathedral  of  Elgin  was 
burnt  by  the  Lord  of  Badenoch,  because  the  Bishop  of  Moray 
had  pronounced  an  award  not  to  his  liking.  The  indemnifi- 
cation Chat  the  see  obtained  was.  that  the  Lord  of  Badenoch 
stood  for  three  days  liarefooted  at  the  great  gate  of  the 
cathedral.  The  story  is  in  tbo  chartulary  of  KiKin."  —  Bos- 
WKLL.  Light  as  this  penance  was.  an  Irish  chii*ft.-iin  fared 
still  better.  The  eighth  Earl  of  Kildare  was  chartfcd  before 
Henry  VIL  with  having  burned  the  cathedral  of  Ca»hel :  he 
expressed  his  contrition  for  this  sacrilege,  adding,  that  ho 
never  would  have  done  it  had  he  not  thouKht  that  the  arch' 
bishop  had  bem  m  it.  The  king  made  him  lord* lieutenant. 
—  CaoKH.  1831.  Mr.  Chambers  observes  to  me,  th.it  "  it  Is 
strange  that  Boswell  should  not  have  known,  or  that  Lord 
Hailes  should  have  failed  to  tell  him,  that  the  cathedral  of 
Elgin  had  revived  from  the  sacrilege  of  the  IVtt^f  qf  Badmoch, 
and  its  final  niln  was  nccomplisbed  by  the  cupidity  of  Murray, 
nicknamed  the  good  Urgent^  who  stripped  the  lead  from  the 


cathedral,  which  has  been  of  great  extent,  and 
had  very  fine  carved  work,  ^e  ground  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  cathedral  is  employed  as  a 
buiying-place.  The  family  of  Gordon  hare 
their  vault  here ;  but  it  has  nothing  grand. 

We  passed  Gordon  Castle^  this  forenoon, 
which  has  a  princely  appearance.  Fochabers 
the  neighbouring  village,  is  a  poor  place,  many 
of  the  houses  bemg  rumous ;  out  it  is  remark- 
able, they  have  in  general  orchards  well  stored 
with  appletrees.  Elgin  has  what  in  England 
are  called  piazzas,  that  run  in  many  places  on 
each  side  of  the  street.  It  must  have  been  a 
much  better  place  formerly.  Probably  it  had 
piazzas  all  along  the  town,  as  I  have  seen  at 
Bologna.  I  approved  much  of  such  structures 
in  a  town,  on  account  of  their  convenience  in 
wet  weather.  Dr.  Johnson  disapproved  of 
them,  **  because,"  said  he,  "  it  makes  the  under 
story  of  a  house  very  dark,  which  greatly  over- 
balances the  convemency,  when  it  is  considered 
how  small  a  part  of  the  year  it  rains ;  how  few 
are  usually  m  the  street  at  such  times ;  that 
many  who  are  might  as  well  be  at  home ;  and 
the  little  that  people  suffer,  supposing  them 
to  be  as  much  wet  as  they  commonly  are  in 
walking  a  street." 

We  fared  but  ill  at  our  inn  here ;  and  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
seen  a  dinner  in  Scotland  that  be  could  not 
eat. 

In  the  aflemoon,  we  drove  over  the  yen 
heath  where  Macbeth  met  the  witches,  accord- 
ing to  tradition.  ^  Dr.  Johnson  again  solemnly 
repeated  — 

**  How  fiir  is*t  caird  to  Fores?  What  are  the«. 
So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire  ? 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth. 
And  yet  are  ont?'* 

He  repeated  a  good  deal  more  of  Macl»eth. 
His  recitation  was  grand  and  affecting,  and,  x« 


roof,  and  shipped  it  to  be  sold  In  Holland ;  but  th4>  ihip  « >t^  m 
unhallowed  freight  *unk  loon  after  it  had  left  the  hart>  u" 
so  the  cathedral  was  ruined,    withoat    any  prodt  to  tr.c 
spoiler. "—  Cbokir.  IS4A. 

*  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Duke  was  at  hone ;  but.  n  t 
having  the  honour  of  being  much  known  Co  biagru^  1 
could  not  have  presumed  to  enter  his  CMtle,  though  to  rt.'  > 
duce  even  so  celebrated  a  stranger.  We  were  at  any  ral.  "> 
a  hurry  to  get  forward  to  the  wlldnecs  whirfa  we  came  U^  »•-<- 
Perhaps,  if  this  nobie  familr  had  still  prrstfrred  liui  •'- 
f^nestered  magniflrence  which  they  maintained  when  r.;'.  •- 
lirs,  corresponding  with  the  Grattd  Duke  ofToscarv  «• 
might  have  been  induced  to  have  procured  proprr  UiX'T*  •  ( 
intniduction,  and  devoted  some  time  to  the  rootempL»:t  t  ' 
venerable  •iiperstilicuis  state.  —  Boswsu.. 

»  Mr.  William  Macnherson,  of  Trinity  College.  Cairbr  '.-. 
who  fa\ourcd  me  with  several  remarks  on  my  Arrt  vu     • 
observed  on  this  passage,  that   "Boswell  was  ^mtr  r    •• 
taken  in  imagining  that  he  saw  the  spot  where  M*  •  ? 
met  the  witches  between  Rlgin  and  Fores.     The  tnir  r^' 
is  between  Fores  and  Nairn.     The  **  Waited  h««ih "  »    < 
been  subsequently  planted  with  trees,  and  wben  Ui<y  v>  ' 
cut  down  some  vvars  ago,  th^late  Ljkird  of  Brodie  prw-x  ' 
a  clump  to  m«rk  the  consecrated  ground.     The  in<w>r  ^«* 
lieen  since  replanted,  but  the  older  ffrnv»  U  stiD  dUting^  * 
able  from  the  rest  of  the  wood.    The  locality  of  the  •»■> 
has  never  been  doubted,  as  far  as  I  ran  le«nL*' —  Cai>s  i  ■ 
IK3ft.    Johnson,  more  accurate  than  Boswell,  euin  Ihi!  ^ 
was  nrxt  dojf.  on  the  Journey  between  Arwg  and  >«/e«  t!   ' 
they  "entered  upon  the  road  on  which  Macbeth  hcvd  i » 
fatal  prediction.'— CaoK at,  1B46. 
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Sir  Joehaa  Reynolds  has  observed  to  me,  had 
no  more  tone  than  it  should  have :  it  was  the 
better  for  it.  He  then  parodied  the  ''All 
hail  **  of  the  witches  to  Macbeth,  addressing 
himself  to  me.  I  had  purchased  some  land 
culled  Dalblair ;  and,  as  in  Scotland  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  distinguish  landed  men  by  the  name 
of  their  estates,  1  had  thus  two  titles,  Dalbliur 
and  young  Auchinleck.  So  my  friend,  in 
mutation  of 

•*  All  bail  Macbeth !  hail   to  thee.   Thane  of 
Cawdor  r 

condescended  to  amuse  himself  with  uttering 

**  All  ban,  DaOfiair/  hall  to  thee.  Laird  of  Auchin- 

I  We  eot  to  Fores  at  night,  and  found  an 
■  a«imiraDle  inn,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  was 
I  pi^'ased  to  meet  with  a  landlord,  who  styled 
'  nimself  "  Wine-Cooper,  from  London.*' 

/Vidoy,  Avg.  27. — It  was  dark  when  we 
came  to  Fores  last  night;  so  we  did  not  see 
what  is  called  King  Duncan's  monument. '  I 
<.hall  now  nuu'k  some  gleanings  of  Dr.  John- 
i*mi  conyersation.  I  spoke  of  Leonidas,  auvl 
said  there  were  some  good  passages  in  it. 
tTomioir.  "Whv,  you  must  seek  for  them." 
He  said,  Paul  Wnitehead's  Manners  was  a  poor 
I>(>rfbnnance.  Speaking  of  Derrick,  he  told 
I  m^*  **he  had  a  kindness  for  him,  and  had  often 
«^d,  that  if  his  letters  had  been  written  by  one 
of  a  more  established  name,  they  would  have 
b»vn  thought  very  pretty  letters." 

This  morning  I  introduced  the  subject  of 
t^t*  origin  of  evil.  Johnson.  ^  Moral  evil  is 
'•ocasioned  by  free  will,  which  implies  choice 
Utween  food  and  evil.  With  all  the  evil  that 
there  is,  ukere  is  no  man  but  would  rather  be  a 
tW  agent,  than  a  mere  machine  without  the 
evil;  and  what  is  best  for  each  individual, 
n-ujt  be  best  for  the  whole.  If  a  man  would 
atber  be  a  machine,  I  cannot  arsue  with  him. 
Hi  IS  a  diiSerent  being  from  me. '  Boswbll. 
'*A  man,  as  a  machine,  nuiy  have  agreeable 
^nsations ;  for  instance,  he  may  have  pleasure 
m  music."  Johnson.  **No,  Sir,  he  cannot 
have  pleasure  in  music ;  at  least  no  power  of 
(>r'jducing  music;  for  he  who  can  produce 
niii4ic  may  let  it  alone :  he  who  can  play  upon 
^  fiddle  may  break  it :  such  a  man  is  not  a 
liiarhine."  This  reasoning  satisfied  me.  It  is 
•^main,  there  cannot  be  a  free  agent,  unless 


-  Tbca,  H  Mr.  Bocwell  tolb  oi,  prooonnced  u  a  dl«- 
•r  UNr.  j^0lerk,  bat  now.  m  It  It  written,  AuekinU-rk.  So  I 
*«>  iBfonn«d  hf  hit  lorety,  IItcIv.  and  lotclli^ent  irnind- 
IavcIhw.  Teren  Ladj  Elliot,  of  Stobbc,  wbo  wa«  tn«tched 
'^^a  ter  friciMb  bf  an  early  death  in  1836 — Cbokbk. 

'  Dunean't  mooiBB^at ;  a  huse  column  on  the  roadside 
Q^vrorea,  more  than  twenty  feet  high,  erected  in  com- 
'B'waniiaa  of  the  final  retreat  of  the  Uanet  Troin  Scotland, 
*»^  properly  called  Sweoe't  Stone.  —  Waltkb  Scott. 

*  SecMtt.  p.ltl.-.C. 

*  la  SeMlaod  there  to  a  vt»X  deal  of  preparation  before 
*dnia|giiTfnf  the  ncranient.    The  minltter  of  the  p.iri&h 

the  people  as  to  tbeir  fitneM,  aod  to  thoce  o(  whom 


there  b  the  power  of  being  evil  as  well  as 
good.  We  must  take  the  ixmerent  possibilities 
of  things  into  consideration,  in  our  reasonings 
or  conjectures  concerning  the  works  of  God. 

We  came  to  Nairn  to  breakfast.  Though  a 
counfy  town  and  a  royal  burgh,  it  is  a  miser- 
able place.  Over  the  room  where  we  sat,  a 
g[irl  was  spinning  wool  with  a  great  wheel,  and 
singing  an  Erse  song :  ^  1*11  warrant  you," 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  ^^  one  of  the  songs  of  Ossian." 
He  then  repeated  these  lines :  — 

*<  Verse  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the  sound. 
All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings ; 
Nor,  while  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around. 
Revolves  the  sad  vicissitude  of  things.**' 

I  thought  I  had  heard  these  lines  before. 
Johnson.  ^*I  fancy  not,  Sir;  for  they  are 
in  a  detached  poem,  the  name  of  which  I  do 
not  remember,  written  by  one  Gififard,  a  par- 
son." 

I  expected  Mr.  Kenneth  M^Aulay,  the  mi- 
nister of  Calder,  who  published  the  History  of 
St.  Kilda,  a  book  which  Dr.  Johnson  liked, 
woulJ  have  met  us  here,  as  I  had  written  to 
him  fiom  Aberdeen.  But  I  received  a  letter 
from  him  telling  me  that  he  could  not  leave 
home,  as  he  was  to  administer  the  sacrament 
the  following  Sunday,  and  earnestly  request- 
ing to  see  us  at  his  manse.  "  WeUl  go,  said 
Dr.  Johnson;  which  we  accordingly  did.  Mrs. 
M^Aulay  received  us,  and  told  us  her  hus- 
band was  in  the  church  distributing  tokens.^ 
We  arrived  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock, 
and  it  was  near  three  before  he  came  to  us. 

Dr.  Johnson  thanked  him  for  his  book,  and 
said  "  it  is  a  very  pretty  piece  of  topography." 
M'Aulay  did  not  seem  much  to  mind  the  com- 
pliment. From  his  conversation,  Dr.  John- 
son was  ^rsuaded  that  he  had  not  written  the 
book  which  goes  under  his  name.  I  myself 
always  suspected  so ;  and  I  have  been  told  it 
was  written  by  the  learned  Dr.  John  MTher- 
son  of  Sky,  from  the  materials  collected  by 
M^Aulay.  Dr.  Johnson  said  privately  to  me, 
^  There  b  a  combination  in  it  of  which  m^Aulay 
b  not  capable."  ^  However,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly hospitable;  and,  as  he  obligingly  pro- 
mised us  a  route  for  our  Tour  through  the 
Western  Isles,  we  agreed  to  stay  with  him  all 
night.' 

After  dinner,  we  walked  to  the  old  castle  of 
Calder  (pronounced  Cawder),  the  Thane  of 
Cawdor*s  seat.    I  was  sorry  that  my  friend. 


he  approvei  giTei  little  pieces  of  tin,  stamped  with  the  name 
of  the  parish,  ai  tokens,  which  they  niu«t  produce  before  re> 
ceiTlng  it.  lliii  ii  a  species  of  priestly  power,  and  some- 
tiines  may  be  abused.  I  remember  a  lawsuit  brought  bjr  a 
person  against  his  parish  minister,  for  refusing  him  admis« 
sloo  to  that  sacred  ordinance.  —  Boswell. 

>  My  correspondent,  Mr.  Macpherson,  corroborates  the 
surmise  of  Bos  well  and  Johnson,  and  says,  that  Dr.  Mac- 
pherson was  certainly  the  authur  of  the  book  which  goes 
under  M'Aulay's  name.  The  doctor,  an  excellent  scholar, 
was  father  of  my  old  acquaintance.  Sir  John  Macpherson, 
sometime  governor- general  of  India,  and  of  Dr.  Martin 
Macpherson,  mentioned  subsequently. —  Cbokbe,  1835. 
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this  "  prosperous  gentleman,**  ^  was  not  there. 
The  old  tower  must  be  of  ereat  antiquity. 
There  is  a  drawbridge — what  has  been  a  moat 
—  and  an  ancient  court.  There  is  a  hawthorn 
tree,  which  rises  like  a  wooden  pillar  through 
the  rooms  of  the  castle ;  for,  by  a  strange  con- 
ceit, the  walls  have  been  built  round  it.  The 
thickness  of  the  walls,  the  small  slanting  win- 
dows, and  a  great  iron  door  at  the  entrance  on 
the  second  story  as  you  ascend  the  stairs,  all 
indicate  the  rude  times  in  which  this  castle 
was  erected.  There  were  here  some  large 
yenerable  trees.  * 

I  was  afraid  of  a  quarrel  between  Dr.  John- 
son and  Mr.  M^Aulay,  who  talked  slightingly 
of  the  lower  English  clergy.  The  Doctor  gave 
him  a  frowninff  look,  and  said,  ^  This  is  a  day 
of  novelties :  I  have  seen  old  trees  in  Scotland, 
and  I  have  heard  the  English  clergy  treated 
with  disrespect.*' 

I  dreaded  that  a  whole  evening  at  Calder 
manse  would  be  heavy ;  however,  Mr.  Grant, 
an  intellin^ent  and  well-bred  minister  in  the 
ncighbournood,  was  there,  and  assisted  us  by 
his  conversation.  Dr.  Johnson,  talking  of 
hereditary  occupations  in  the  Highlands,  said, 
*^  There  is  no  harm  in  such  a  custom  as  this ; 
but  it  is  wrong  to  enforce  it,  and  oblige  a 
man  to  be  a  tailor  or  a  smith,  because  his 
father  has  been  one.**  This  custom,  however, 
is  not  peculiar  to  our  Highlands;  it  is  well 
known  that  in  India  a  similar  practice  pre- 
vails. 

Mr.  M^Aulay  began  a  rhapsody  against  creeds 
and  confessions.  Dr.  Johnson  showed,  that 
^  what  he  called  imposition^  was  only  a  volun- 
tary declaration  of  agreement  in  certain  articles 
of  faith,  which  a  church  has  a  right  to  require, 
just  as  any  other  society  can  insist  on  certain 
rules  being  observed  by  its  members.  Nobody 
is  compelled  to  be  of  the  church,  as  nobody  is 
compelled  to  enter  into  a  society.**  This  was 
a  very  clear  and  just  view  of  the  subject ;  but 
M^Aulay  could  not  be  driven  out  of  his  track. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  ^^Sir,  you  are  a  bigot  to 
laxness.** 

Mr.  M^Aulay  and  I  laid  the  map  of  Scotland 
before  us ;  and  he  pointed  out  a  route  for  us 
from  Inverness,  by  Fort  Augustus,  to  Glenelg, 
Sky,  Mull,  Icolmkill,  Lorn,  and  Inverary, 
which  I  wrote  down.  As  my  father  was  to 
begin  the  northern  circuit  about  the  18th  of 


*  Mr.  Campbell  of  Cawdor  wac  elerated  to  the  peerage  In 
179C,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Cawdor Lockhart. 

>  Cawder  Caatle,  here  docrlbed,  has  been  tinee  much 
damaired  bj  fire —  Walter  Scott. 

^  Johnson  In  hit  own  Journfy  layt  on  this  lubject,  **  The 
moftt  learnMl  or  the  Scottish  Doctors  would  now  gladly 
admit  a  form  of  prayer  if  the  people  would  endure  It. 
The  seal  or  rage  of  congregations  haa  Ita  diflbrent  degree.  ' 


September,  it  was  necessary  for  us  either  to 
make  our  tour  with  great  expedition,  so  as  to 
get  to  Auchinleck  before  he  set  out,  or  to  pro- 
tract it,  so  as  not  to  be  there  till  his  return, 
which  would  be  about  the  10th  of  October. 
By  M'Aiday's  calculation,  we  were  not  to  land 
in  Lorn  till  the  20th  of  September.  I  thought 
that  the  interruptions  by  Dad  days,  or  by  oc- 
casional excursions,  might  make  it  ten  days 
later  ;  and  I  thought,  too,  that  we  might  pier- 
haps  go  to  Benbecula,  and  visit  Clanranald, 
which  would  take  a  week  of  itself. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  up  with  Mr.  Grant  to  the 
library,  which  consisted  of  a  tolerable  collec- 
tion ;  but  the  Doctor  thought  it  rather  a  lady's 
library,  with  some  Latin  books  in  it  by  chance, 
than  the  library  of  a  clergyman.  It  had  only 
two  of  the  Latin  fathers,  and  one  of  the  Greek 
fathers  in  Latin.  I  doubted  whether  Dr.  John- 
son would  be  present  at  a  presbyterian  prayer. 
I  told  Mr.  M^Aulay  so,  and  said  that  the  Doc- 
tor might  sit  in  the  library  while  we  were  at 
family  worship.  Mr.  M^Aulay  said,  he  would 
omit  it,  rather  than  give  Dr.  Johnson  offence : 
but  I  would  by  no  means  agree  that  an  exce^-i 
of  politeness,  even  to  so  great  a  man,  should 
prevent  what  I  esteem  as  one  of  the  best  pious 
reguhitions.  I  know  nothing  more  beneficial. 
more  comfortable,  more  agreeable,  than  that 
the  little  societies  of  each  family  riiould  regu- 
larly assemble,  and  unite  in  praise  and  prayer 
to  our  heavenly  Father,  from  whom  we  dai)y 
receive  so  much  good,  and  may  hope  tor 
more  in  a  higher  state  of  existence.  I  m(  n- 
tioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  the  over-delicate  scru- 
pulosity of  our  host.  He  said,  he  had  nn 
objection  to  hear  the  prayer.  This  was  & 
pleasing  surprise  to  me ;  for  he  refused  to  <:>' 
and  hear  Principal  Robertson  preadi.  *^  I  will 
hear  him,**  said  he,  *^  if  he  wul  get  up  into  s 
tree  and  preach ;  but  I  will  not  give  a  sanction, 
by  my  presence,  to  a  presbytenan  assembly.** 

**Mr.  Grant  having  prayed.  Dr.  Jobn5<»n 
said,  his  prayer  was  a  very  good  one,  but  ol»- 
jected  to  nis  not  having  introduced  the  Lonl's 
I^raycr. '  He  told  us,  that  an  Italian  of  some 
note  in  London  said  once  to  him,  ^  We  h.i>e 
in  our  service  a  prayer  called  the  Pater  Nrnt/r, 
which  is  a  very  6ne  composition.  I  wowi*  r 
who  is  the  author  of  it.**  A  nngular  in»tan<v 
of  ignorance  in  a  man  of  some  uteratore  and 
general  inquiry  I  ^ 


In  lome  parishes  the  Lord's  Prayer  le  Mflfrred :  la  othtn.  « 
Is  still  rejected  as  a  rorm,  and  be  that  should  mak»  it  psrt  .f 
his  supplication,  would  be  suspected  of  heretical  pravitv  *— 
Crokbk. 

*  Mr.  Macphersoo  thoufht  that  this  was  BareCd  —  Ufi   ' 
the  two  I  should  have  rather  suspected  Marttoelll  (tmtf,  ^p■ 
16. 1773) ;  but  It  is  hardlj  credible  of  any 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 
1778. 

Firrl  Gtergt,  —  Sir  Adaiphua  Ougktom,  —  Lomth 
and  Warhmrtom,  —  Dinner  at  Sir  Eyrt  Coot^B,  — 
7^  Stagt,  —  Mr:  Gbber.  —  Mra.  aivc—Mrs, 
PriteManL  —  InvemetM,  —  MacbetK$  Castle.  — 
Mr.  T%raU*s  Brewery.  —  *^  Peregrinity.'*  — 
Coinaye  of  new  Words,  —  Johnson  on  HorsebaeJL 

—  A  Highland  Hut.  —  Fort  Augustus. —  Governor 
Trapaud  —  Anoch.  —  Emigration,  —  Goldsmith. 

—  A  Sh^  a  JaiL  —  Glensheal.  —  T%e  Macraas. 

—  The  Sattakin,  —  Gknelg. 

Suhtrdojf,  Aug.  28. — Ds.  Johnson  had  brouo;ht 
a  Sollust  with  him  in  his  pocket  from  Edin- 
burgh. Ue  gave  it  last  nignt  to  Mr.  M^Aulay's 
Mill,  a  smart  youns  lad  aboat  eleven  years  old. 
Dr.  Johnson  had  given  an  account  of  the 
education  at  Oxford,  in  all  its  gradations.  The 
adysntage  of  being  a  servitor  to  a  youth  of 
little  fortune  struck  Mrs.  M^Aulay  much.  I 
olberved  it  aloud.  Dr.  Johnson  very  hand- 
f^ymdj  and  kindlv  said,  that,  if  they  would 
K'od  their  boy  to  nim,  when  he  was  i«ady  for 
the  university,  he  would  get  him  made  a  servitor, 
and  perhaps  would  do  more  for  him.  He 
oould  not  promise  to  do  more  j  but  would  un- 
dertake for  the  servitorship. ' 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  White,  a 
Wulshman,  who  has  been  many  years  factor 
(i.  e.  steward)  on  the  estate  of  Caider,  drank 
tea  with  us  last  night;  and,  upon  getting  a 
note  from  Mr.  M'Aulay,  asked  us  to  his  house. 
We  had  not  time  to  accept  of  his  invitation. 
He  gare  us  a  letter  of  mtroduction  to  Mr. 
Feme,  master  of  stores  at  Fort  George.  He 
ftbowed  it  to  me.  It  recommended  '*  two  cele- 
brated gentlemen ;  no  less  than  Dr.  Johnson, 
anihor  of  hi*  Dictionary,  and  Mr.  Boswell, 
biown  at  Edinburgh  by  the  name  of  Paoli.*' 
lU  said,  he  hoped  I  had  no  objection  to  what 
b«'  bad  written ;  if  I  had,  he  would  alter  it.  I 
thought  it  was  a  pity  to  check  his  effusions, 
ifid  acquiesced ;  taking  care,  however,  to  seal 
tbe  letter,  that  it  might  not  appear  tiiat  I  had 
read  it 

A  conversation  took  place  about  saying  grace 
ix  breakfast  (as  we  do  in  Scotland),  as  well  as 
**  flinner  and  supp^ ;  in  which  Dr.  Johnson 
-«t'l  **  It  is  enougn  if  we  have  stated  seasons 
"1  j>nyer;  no  matter  when.  A  man  may  as 
^^'ii  pray  when  he  mounts  his  horse,  or  a 
V'lDoan  when  ahe  milks  her  cow  (which  Mr. 
(jrsDt  told  us  is  done  in  the  Highlands),  as  at 
meals ;  and  custom  is  to  be  followed.**' 


Dr.  Joknion  did  not  neglect  what  he  had  undertaken. 
»y  hu  interest  vltb  the  HeT.  Dr.  Adams,  matter  of  Pem- 
'''  <'  CoHeite.  Oxford,  where  he  waa  educated  for  tome 
'  '  h«  ebcahMd  a  aerrltorahip  for  /oung  M'Aulay.  But  It 
■    -■  he  had  other  viewi;  and  1  heliere  went  abroad.— 

'  B«  amid  M«  beer  to  have  it  thought  that,  in  any  in- 
«*>(«./«  vhatevcr,  the  Scota  were  more  plout  than  the  BnelUh. 
i  "  bk  Rice  aa  proper  at  braak(hat  ai  at  any  other  meal .  It 
u  'b«  pbeantcet  meal  we  hare.    Dr.  Johnaon  hat  allowed 

1  ^f^dlar  merH  of  breakCut  fai  Scotland.  ~  Boiwbll. 
Braea,  the  AbftainUn  TraTeUer,  foond  In  the  aunala  of 


We  proceeded  to  Fort  George.  When  we 
came  into  the  square,  I  sent  a  soldier  with  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Feme.  He  came  to  us  iname- 
diatdlv,  and  along  with  him  Major  Brewse  of 
the  Engineers,  pronounced  Bruce.  He  said 
he  believed  it  was  ori^ally  the  same  Norman 
name  with  Bruce:  that  he  had  dined  at  a 
house  in  London,  where  were  three  Bruces, 
one  of  the  Irish  line,  one  of  the  Scottish  line, 
and  himself  of  the  English  line.  He  said  he 
was  shown  it  in  the  Herald*s  Office,  spelt  four- 
teen different  ways. '  I  told  him  the  different 
spellings  of  mv  name.  Dr.  Johnson  observed, 
that  there  had  been  great  disputes  about  the 
spelling  of  Shakspeare*s  name ;  at  last  it  was 
tnought  it  would  oe  settled  by  looking  at  the 
original  copy  of  his  will ;  but,  upon  examining 
it,  he  was  found  to  have  written  it  himself  no 
less  than  three  different  ways.  * 

Mr.  Feme  and  Major  Brewse  first  carried 
us  to  wait  on  Sir  Eyre  Goote,  whose  regiment, 
the  37th,  was  lying  here,  and  who  then  com- 
manded the  fort.  He  asked  us  to  dine  with 
him,  which  we  agreed  to  do. 

Before  dinner  we  examined  the  fort.  The 
Major  explained  the  fortification  to  us,  and 
Mr.  Feme  gave  us  an  account  of  the  stores. 
Dr.  Johnson  talked  of  the  proportions  of  char- 
coal and  saltpetre  in  making  gunpowder,  of 
granulating  it^  and  of  giving  it  a  gloss.  He 
made  a  very  good  figinre  upon  these  topics. 
He  said  to  me  afterwards,  that  ^'  he  had  talked 
ostentatiously.**  We  reposed  ourselves  a  little 
in  Mr.  Ferne*s  house.  He  had  every  thing  in 
neat  order  as  in  England ;  and  a  tolerable  col- 
lection of  books.  I  looked  into  Pennant*s  Tour 
in  Scotland.  He  says  little  of  this  fort ;  but 
that  *'  the  barracks,  &c.  formed  several  streets.** 
This  is  aggrandising.  Mr.  Feme  observed,  if 
he  had  said  they  form  a  square,  with  a  row  of 
buildings  before  it,  he  would  have  given  a 
juster  description.  Dr.  Johnson  remarked, 
^^How  seldom  descriptions  correspond  with 
realities ;  and  the  reason  is,  the  people  do  not 
write  them  till  some  time  after,  and  then  their 
imagination  has  added  circumstances.** 

We  talked  of  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton.  The 
Major  said,  he  knew  a  great  deal  for  a  military 
man.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  yow  will  find  few  men, 
of  any  profession,  who  know  more.  Sir  Adol- 
phus is  a  very  extraordinary  man ;  a  man  of 
boundless  curiosity  and  unwearied  diligence.** 

I  know  not  how  the  Major  contrived  to  in- 
troduce the  contest  between  Warburton  and 
Lowth.  Johnson.  **  Warburton  kept  his 
temper  all  along,  while  Lowth  was  in  a  passion. 


that  region  a  king  named  Brus,  which  he  chootet  to  con- 
aider  the  genuine  orthography  of  the  name.  Thia  circum- 
atance  occaiioned  aome  mirth  at  the  court  of  Gondar. — 
Waltbr  Scott. 

*  It  is  now  aaid  that  thia  queatloo  la  aettled  by  an 
auiograpk  in  a  rolume  (Florio)  in  the  Brltiah  Museum  ;  but 
thoiiffh  the  truateea  gave  a  large  sum  for  the  book,  and  that 
Sir  H.  Madden  haa  written  a  pamphlet  to  prove  the  writing 

{genuine.  I  confesa  that  it  app«ara  to  me  rery  apocrrphai  — 
n  fact,  aa  I   auipect,  another  of  the  mauy  Shakespearian 
forgeries.  —  CaoKsa,  1846. 
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Lowth  published  some  of  Wurburton's  letters. 
Warburton  drew  liini  on  to  write  some  very 
abusive  letters,  and  then  asked  his  leave  to 
publish  them ;  which  he  knew  Lowth  could 
not  refuse,  after  what  he  had  done.  So  that 
Warburton  contrived  that  he  should  publish, 
apparently  with  Lowth's  consent,  what  could 
not  but  show  Lowth  in  a  disadvantageous 
light."  » 

At  three  the  drum  beat  for  dinner.  I,  for  a 
little  while,  fancied  myself  a  military  man,  and 
it  pleased  me.  We  went  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote's, 
at  the  governor's  house,  and  found  him  a  most 
gentleman-like  man.  His  lady  is  a  very  agree- 
able woman,  with  an  uncommonly  mild  and 
sweet  tone  of  voice.  There  was  a  pretty  large 
company :  Mr.  Feme,  Major  Brewse,  and 
several  officers.  Sir  Eyre  had  come  from  the 
East  Tndii's  by  land,  through  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  lie  told  us,  the  Aral)s  could  live  five 
days  without  victuals,  and  subsist  for  three 
weeks  on  nothing  else  but  the  blood  of  their 
camels,  who  could  lose  so  much  of  it  as  w<mhl 
suHSce  for  that  time,  without  being  exhausted. 
lie  highly  praised  the  virtue  of  the  Arabs;  their 
fidelity,  if  they  undertook  to  conduct  any  })er- 
son  ;  and  said,  they  would  sacrifice  their  lives 
rather  than  let  him  be  rol^bed.  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  is  always  for  maintaining  the  superiority 
of  civilised  over  uncivilised  men,  said,  "  Why, 
Sir,  I  can  see  no  superior  virtue  in  this.  A 
sergeant  and  twelve  men,  who  are  my  guard, 
will  die  rather  than  that  1  shall  be  robbed." 
Colonel  Pennington,  of  the  37th  regiment,  took 
up  the  argument  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit  and 
ingenuity.  Pennington.  '' But  the  soldiers 
are  compelled  to  this,  by  t'ear  of  punishment." 
Johnson.  '-  Well,  Sir,  the  Arabs  are  com- 
pelled by  the  fear  of  infamy."  Pennington. 
"  The  soldiers  have  the  same  fear  of  infamv, 
and  the  fear  of  jninishment  besides ;  so  have 
less  virtue  ;  because  they  act  less  voluntarily." 
Lady  Coote  observed  very  well,  that  it  ought 
to  be  known  if  there  was  not,  among  the  Arabs, 
some  punishment  for  not  being  laithful  on 
such  ocasions. 

We  talked  of  the  stage.  I  observed,  that 
we  had  not  now  such  a  company  of  actors  as 
in  the  last  aire ;  Wilks,  Booth,  &c.  &c.  John- 
SON.  "  YoH  think  so,  because  there  is  one  who 
excels  all  the  rest  so  much  ;  you  compare  them 
with  Garrick,  antl  see  the  deficiency,  (iarrick's 
jrreat  distinction  is  his  universalitv.  He  can 
rei)resent  all  modes  of  life,  but  that  of  an  easy 
fine-bred  gentleman."'-^  Pennin(;ton.  "lie 
should  give  over  playing  young  parts."  John- 
son.    "He  does  not  take  them  now;  but  he 


does  not  leave  off  those  which  he  has  been  us€<l 
to  play,  because  he  does  them  better  than  any  \ 
one  else  can  do  them.  If  you  had  generation* 
of  actors,  if  they  swarmed  like  bees,  the  youxi' 
ones  might  drive  off  the  old.  Airs.  Cibber,  I 
think,  got  more  reputation  than  she  desened, 
as  she  had  a  great  sameness ;  though  her  ex- 
pression was,  undoubtedly,  very  fine.  Mr?. 
Clive  was  the  best  player  I  ever  saw.  ibs. 
Pritchard  was  a  very  good  one ;  but  she  hml 
something  atlected  in  her  manner:  I  ini.iinne 
she  had  some  f)layer  of  the  former  age  in  iicr 
eye,  which  occasioned  it." 

Colonel  Pennington  said,  Garrick  sometimes 
failed  in  emphasis  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Ilamlci, 

*'  I  will  speak  daggers  to  her ;  but  use  noflf," 
instead  of 

*'  I  will  speak  daggers  to  her ;  but  use  none.' 

AVe  had  a  dinner  of  two  complete  courK^. 
variety  of  wines,  and  the  regimental  band  <•( 
music  playing  in  the  .square,  belbre  the  windows, 
after  it.  I  enioved  this  dav  much.  We  won' 
fpiite  easy  and  cheerful.  Dr.  Johnson  saiu,  *i 
shall  always  remember  this  fort  with  grati- 
tude." 1  could  not  help  being  struck  with 
some  admiration,  at  finding  upon  this  barnn 
sandy  point  such  buildings,  such  a  dinner.  5urii 
comjjany  :  it  was  like  enchantment.  Dr.  John- 
son, on  the  other  hand,  said  to  me  niort'  ra- 
tionally, that  "  it  did  not  strike  him  as  anv 
thing  extraordinary ;  because  he  knew,  her^ 
was  a  large  sum  of  money  expended  in  building 
a  fort ;  here  was  a  regiment.  If  there  haii 
been  less  than  what  we  found,  it  would  b^^^ 
surprised  him."  He  looked  coolly  and  deli- 
berately through  all  the  gradations  :  my  warm 
imagination  jumj)ed  from  the  barren  sand?  t" 
the  splendid  dinner  and  brilliant  company ;  to 
borrow  the  expression  of  an  absurd  poet, 

"  Without  ands  or  ifs, 
I  leapt  from  off  the  sands  upon  the  cliffs." 

The  whole  scene  gave  me  a  strong  impression 
of  the  power  and  excellence  of  human  art. 

We  lel*t  the   fort   between   six   and  seven  , 
o'clock  :    Sir  Evre  Coote,  Colonel  Penninfftr.D. 
and  several  more,  accompanie*!  us  down  j^tair^.  j 
and  saw  us  into  our  chaise.     There  could  no: 
be  gi'cater  attention  paid  to  any  visitors.    Sir  | 
Eyre  spoke  of  the  hardships  which  Dr.  John?<'D 
had   before   him.      Boswkix.      "  Consideriri': 
what  he  has  said  of  us,  we  must  make  him  \^^^ 
something  rough  in  Scotland."      Sir  Evre  sud 
to  him,  "  You  mu.st  change  your  name,  bir. 
Bos  WELL.     "Ay,  to  Dr.  McGregor."  ^ 

We  got  safely  to  Inverness,  and  putupai 
^lackenzie's  inn.     Mr.  Keith,  the  collector  oi 


'  Hero  Dr.  .Totinson  jjave  us  put  of  a  conversation  hild 
between  a  jjreat  piTson.ijie  ajul  him,  in  tlie  libr.iry  at  the 
QiK-en's  pMlaee.  in  the  rourse  of  whicit  this  contest  was  con- 
gidered.  I  have  been  at  trreit  yMWi  to  ^'et  that  conversation 
a*  perfertly  pre;^erved  as  p<»SNihle,  It  may  p«'rhaps  at  some 
future  time  |)e  piven  to  the  publie.  —  Bo-hwell.  It  is  given 
ante,  p.  1S4 —  Croker. 

'-  ilarrick.  on  the  other  hand.  ii>ed  to  tell  that  John'.on 
was  uo  ignorant  of  what  tiie  manners  of  a  fine  ^'I'nth-nian 
were,  that  he  said  of  bunic  stroller  at  Lichiield,  that  there 


was  a  courtly  vifacity  about  him  ;  **  wherraa  in  f»ct."  **^^ 
Garrick,  "  he  was  the  niosl  vulgar  niftian  that  ever  trcxi  t '' 
boards."— (po5/,  Pith  March.  1776).  No  doubt  ti.e  rr  ^^ 
ditb«  nit,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  highest,  branch  «»'  '■^•' 
actor's  art.  is  to  catch  the  light  colours  and  fonxi»of  f***^!^'- 
aide  life  ;  but  if  Garrick.  who  livHd  »o  much  in  the  bK^ 
socitrty.  had  not  this  quality,  what  actor  could  «»erb'4<*' 

possess  it  ? —  I'HOKKR. 

"»   i'he  clan  and  uame  McGregor  had  b««i  pTO«cTib«.- 

CUOKF.R. 


i*K 
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excise  here,  my  old  acquaintance  at  Ayr,  who 
had  8een  us  at  the  fort,  visited  us  in  the  evening, 
and  en^ed  us  to  dine  with  him  next  day, 
promisinor  to  breakfast  with  us,  and  take  us  to 
the  English  chapel ;  so  that  we  were  at  once 
commodiously  arranged. 

Not  finding  a  letter  here  that  I  expected,  I 
felt  a  momentary  impatience  to  be  at  home. 
Transient  clouds  darkened  my  imagination, 
and  in  those  clouds  I  saw  events  from  which  I 
.shrunk :  but  a  sentence  or  two  of  the  Ram- 
bler's conversation  gave  me  firmness,  and  I 
considered  that  I  was  upon  an  expedition  for 
which  I  had  wished  for  years,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  which  would  be  a  treasure  to  me  for 
life. 

SiaidayyAug.29.--'Mr,  Keith  breakfasted 
with  us.  Dr.  Johnson  expatiated  rather  too 
sitronglv  upon  the  benefits  derived  to  Scotland 
from  the  Union,  and  the  bad  state  of  our 
IK'ople  before  it.  I  am  entertained  wiUi  his 
f^pious  exaggeration  upon  that  subject ;  but 
I  am  uneasy  when  people  are  by,  who  do  not 
know  him  as  well  as  I  do,  and  may  be  apt  to 
think  him  narrow-minded.^  I  therefore  diverted 
the  subject. 

The  English  chapel,  to  which  we  went  this 
moroing,  was  but  mean.  The  altar  was  a  bare 
fir  table,  with  a  coarse  stool  for  kneeling  on, 
ct»veredwith  a  piece  of  thick  sailcloth  doubled, 
by  way  of  cushion.  The  congregation  was 
«mall.  Mr.  Tait,  the  clergyman,  r^id  prayers 
^ery  well,  though  with  much  of  the  Scotch 
a*.'<'cnt.  He  preached  on  '*  Love  your  enemies." 
ft  was  renuurkable  that,  when  talking  of  the 
•  onnections  amongst  men,  he  said,  that  some 
connected  themselves  with  men  of  distinguished 
talents ;  and  since  they  could  not  equu  them, 
trietl  to  deck  themselves  with  their  merit,  by 
1'4'ing  their  companions.  The  sentence  was  to 
this  purpose.  It  had  an  odd  coincidence  with 
whftt  might  be  said  of  my  connecting  myself 
with  Dr.  Johnson. 

Afler  church,  we  walked  down  to  the  quay. 
^Ve  then  went  to  Macbeth*s  castle  ?  '  I  had  a 
n)mantic  satis&ction  in  seeing  Dr.  Johnson 
j(  rually  in  it.  It  perfectly  corresponds  with 
^h-ik^peare's  description,  which  Sir  Joshua 
Hevnolds  has  so  happily  illustrated,  in  one  of 
his  notes  on  our  immortal  poet :  — 

**  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat :  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  sense,'*  &c. 

Ju^t  as  we  came  out  of  it,  a  raven  perched  on 
^'De  of  the  chimney-tops,  and  croaked.  Then 
^  repeated 


'  It  b  mnarkabl*  that  Dr.  Johnson  read  this  gentle  re- 
Ku^tnore,  and  took  oo  notice  of  it  to  me Boswbll. 

J,i!?'*?L!?ff~  .?*?."**"  **^  ^^  "7«>  fortresi.  which 
•»»*«»€»  been  lev^Ued  Into  a  bowling-green.  It  bag  recently 
•-o«bowB  (IV«M.  Ant.  Soc.  Soot.  »ol.  ill.),  that  If  Macbeth 
L*  ?  '^  *"  ***•  n«lshboorhood  at  ail,  it  rouit  have  bemi 
«  »  utue  dlitaoeo  from  tlieae  ruins CaAMBBis,  1S3& 

Ja5^**  "**!>»••  Johnson's  rebuke  to  the  Lady  at  least 
M<!«idaitlo  good  breeding  ?.Cboku. 


It 


The  raven  himself  is  hoarse. 


That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.** 

We  dined  at  Mr.  Keith's.  Mrs.  Keith  was 
rather  too  attentive  to  Dr.  Johnson,  asking  him 
many  questions  about  his  drinking  only  water. 
He  repressed  that  observation,  by  saying  to 
me,  "You  may  remember  that  Lady  Errol 
took  no  notice  of  this."  ^ 

Dr.  Johnson  has  the  happy  art  (for  which  I 
have  heard  my  father  praise  the  old  Earl  of 
Aberdeen)  *  of  instructing  himself,  by  making 
every  man  he  meets  tell  him  something  of  what 
he  knows  best.  He  led  Keith  to  tdk  to  him 
of  the  excise  in  Scotland ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  mentioned  that  his  friend  Mr. 
Thrale,  the  great  brewer,  paid  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a  year  to  the  revenue  ;  and  that  he  had 
four  casks,  each  of  which  holds  sixteen  hundred 
barrels  —  above  a  thousand  hogsheads. 

After  this  there  was  little  conversation  that 
deserves  to  be  remembered.    I  shall,  therefore, 
here  again  glean  what  I  have  omitted  on  for- 
mer days.     Dr.  Gerard,  at  Aberdeen,  told  us, 
that  when  he  was  in  Wales,  he  was  shown  a 
valley  inhabited  by  Danes,  who  still  retain 
their  own  language,  and  are  (juite  a  distinct 
people.    Dr.  Johnson  thought  it  could  not  be 
true,  or  all  the  kingdom  must  have  heard  of  it. 
He  said  to  me,  as  we  travelled,  "  These  people. 
Sir,  that  Crerard  talks  of,  may  have  somewhat 
of  a.  peregrinity  in  their  dialect,  which  relation 
has  augmented  to  a  different  language."     I 
asked  him  if  peregrinity  was  an  English  word. 
He  laughed,  and  said,  "  No."     I  told  him  this 
was  the  second  time  diat  I  had  heard  him  coin 
a  word.  When  Foote  broke  his  leg,  I  observed 
that  it  would  make  him  fitter  for  taking  off 
George  Faulkner  as  Peter  Paragraph,   poor 
George  having  a  wooden  leg.    Dr.  Johnson  at 
that  ume  said,  "  George  will  rejoice  at  the  de- 
peditatwn  of  Foote ; "  and  when  I  challenged 
that  word,  laughed,  and  owned  he  had  made  it, 
and  added  that  he  had  not  made  above  three 
or  four  in  his  Dictionary.* 

Having  conducted  Dr.  Johnson  to  our  inn, 
I  begged  permission  to  leave  him  for  a  little, 
that  I  might  run  about  and  pay  some  short 
visits  to  several  good  people  ot  Inverness.  He 
said  to  me,  "  You  have  all  the  old-fashioned 
principles,  good  and  bad."  I  acknowledge  I 
nave.  That  of  attention  to  relations  in  the 
remotest  degree,  or  to  worthy  persons  in  every 
state,  whom  I  have  once  known,  I  inherit  from 
my  father.  It  gave  me  much  satisfaction  to 
hear  every  body  at  Inverness  speak  of  him 


,.!^^"lf/*"  Gordon,  second  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  died  In 
1746.  —  CaoKBR. 

»  When  upon  the  subject  of  this  peregrinity  he  told  me 
some  particulan  concerning  the  compilation  of  his  Diction- 
ary.  and  concerning  his  throwing  oflT  Lord  ChesterOeld's 
patronage,  of  which  very  erroneous  accounts  have  be^n  cir- 
culated. These  particulars,  with  others  that  he  afterwards 
'■^.•J"^'  ¥  •**®  "*•  celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Chcstprfleld. 
which  he  dictated  to  me,  I  reserve  for  the  Life.  —  Boswkll. 
See  them  all,  ant^  p.  84.  ci  teq.  —  C. 
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with  unoommon  regard.  Mr.  Keith  and  Mr. 
Grant,  whom  we  had  seen  at  Mr.  M*Aala7*8, 
supped  with  us  at  the  inn.  We  had  roasted 
kid,  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  never  tasted  be- 
fore.   He  relished  it  much. 

Monday,  Avg.  30.  —  This  daj  we  were  to 
begin  our  equitatUm,  as  I  said ;  for  /  would 
needs  make  a  word  too.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
my  noble,  and  to  me  most  constant,  friend,  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  *  (who,  if  there  is  too  much 
ease  on  my  part,  will  please  to  pardon  what  his 
benevolent,  gay,  social  intercourse,  and  lively 
correspondence,  have  insensibly  produced),  has 
since  hit  upon  the  very  same  word.  The  title 
of  the  first  edition  of  his  Iord8hip*s  very  useful 
book  was,  in  simple  terms,  ^*A  Method  of 
Breaking  Horses  and  Teaching  Soldiers  to 
ride.**  The  title  of  the  second  edition  is  *' Mili- 
tary Equitation." 

We  might  have  taken  a  chaise  to  Fort  Au- 
gustus ;  but,  had  we  not  hired  horses  at  Inver- 
ness, we  should  not  have  found  them  afterwards: 
so  we  resolved  to  begin  here  to  ride.  We  had 
three  horses,  fur  Dr.  Johnson,  myself,  and 
Joseph,  and  one  which  carried  our  portman- 
teaus, and  two  Highlanders  who  walked  along 
with  us,  John  Hay  and  Lauchland  Vass,  whom 
Dr.  Johnson  has  remembered  with  credit  in  his 
Journey,  though  he  has  omitted  their  names. 
Dr.  Johnson  rode  very  well. 

About  three  miles  beyond  Inverness,  we  saw, 
just  by  the  road,  a  very  complete  specimen  of 
what  IS  called  a  Druid^s  temple.  Tnere  was  a 
double  circle,  one  of  very  large,  the  other  of 
smaller  stones.  Dr.  Johnson  justly  observed, 
that,  ^togQ  and  see  one  druidical  temple  is  only 
to  see  that  it  is  nothing,  for  there  is  neither  art 
nor  power  in  it  * ;  and  seeing  one  is  quite  enough.** 

It  was  a  delightful  day.  Loch  JN^ess,  and  the 
road  upon  the  side  of  it,  shaded  with  birch 
trees,  and  the  hiUs  above  it,  pleased  us  much. 
The  scene  was  as  sequestered  and  agreeably 
wild  as  could  be  desired,  and  for  a  time  en- 
grossed all  our  attention. 

To  see  Dr.  Johnson  in  any  new  situation  is 
alwavs  an  interesting  object  to  me ;  and,  as  I 
saw  nim  now  for  the  first  time  on  horseback, 
jaunting  about  at  his  ease  in  quest  of  pleasure 
and  novelty,  the  very  difi^erent  occupations  of 
his  former  laborious  life,  his  admirable  pro- 
ductions, his  "London,**  his  "Rambler,*  &c. 
&c.,  immediately  presented  themselves  to  my 
mind,  and  the  contrast  made  a  strong  impression 
on  mv  imagination. 

When  we  had  advanced  a  ^ood  way  by  the 
side  of  Loch  Ness,  I  perceived  a  little  hut, 
with  an  old-looking  woman  at  the  door  of  it. 
I  thou^t  here  might  be  a  scene  that  would 
amuse  Dr.  Johnson ;  so  I  mentioned  it  to  him. 
"  Let*s  go  in,**  said  he.  We  dismounted,  and 
we  and  our  guides  entered  the  hut.  It  was  a 
wretched  little  hovel  of  earth  only,  I  think, 

I  Henry,  tenth  Riirl,  born  1735,  dlM  1794 C«okii. 

*  TbU  »«emi  hastily  Mid.  tad  prolMbljr  with  reference 
to  thsM  Terj  poor  Scottish  specimens ;  but  Johnson  had  iM>t 


and  for  a  window  had  only  a  small  hole,  which 
was  stopped  with  a  piece  of  turf,  that  was 
taken  out  occasionally  to  let  in  li^ht  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  or  space  which  we  entered 
was  a  fire  of  peat,  the  smoke  going  out  at  a 
hole  in  the  roof.  She  had  a  pot  upon  it,  with 
goat*s  flesh,  boiling.  There  was  at  one  end 
imder  the  same  roof,  but  divided  by  a  kind  of 
partition  made  of  wattles,  a  pen  or  fold  in 
which  we  saw  a  good  many  kida. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  curious  to  know  where  she 
slept.  I  asked  one  of  the  guides,  who  ques- 
tioned her  in  Erse.  She  answered  with  a  tone 
of  emotion,  saying  (as  he  told  us),  she  was 
afraid  we  wanted  to  go  to  bed  to  her.  This 
coquetry,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  of  so 
wretched  a  being,  was  truly  ludicrous.  Dr. 
Johnson  and  I  afterwards  were  merry  upon  it. 
I  said,  it  was  he  who  alarmed  the  poor  woman's 
virtue.  **  No,  Sir,**  said  he,  "she*U  say,  *  There 
came  a  wicked  young  fellow,  a  wild  dog,  whos 
I  believe,  would  have  ravished  me,  had  there 
not  been  with  him  a  grave  old  gentleman,  whu 
repressed  him :  but  when  he  gets  out  of  the 
sight  of  his  tutor.  Til  warrant  you  he*ll  spare 
no  woman  he  meets,  voung  or  old.* **  —  "No, 
Sir,*'  I  replied,  **  she'll  say,  *  There  was  a  terri- 
ble ruflian  who  would  have  forced  me,  bad  it 
not  been  for  a  civil  decent  young  man,  who,  I 
take  it,  was  an  angel  sent  finom  heaven  to  pro- 
tect me.*** 

Dr.  Johnson  would  not  hurt  her  delicacj, 
by  insisting  on  ""  seeing  her  bed-chamber,"  lik<^ 
Archer  in  the  Beaux  Stratagem.  But  nij 
curiosity  was  more  ardent ;  I  lighted  a  pieT.-e 
of  paper,  and  went  into  the  plaice  where  the 
bed  was.  There  was  a  little* partition  of  wicker, 
rather  more  neatly  done  than  that  for  the  fohl 
and  close  by  the  wall  was  a  kind  of  bedstead 
of  wood,  with  heath  upon  it  by  way  of  bed ;  at 
the  foot  of  which  I  saw  some  sort  of  blankets 
or  covering  rolled  up  in  a  heap.  The  woman'« 
name  was  Fraser;  so  was  her  husband*8.  He 
was  a  man  of  eightj.  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Balnaim 
allows  him  to  live  m  this  hut,  and  keep  siit) 
goats,  for  taking  care  of  his  woods,  where  be 
then  was.  They  had  five  children,  the  eldot 
only  thirteen.  Two  were  gone  to  Inverness  \o 
buy  meal ;  the  rest  were  looking  after  the  goau. 
This  contented  family  had  four  stacks  of  barlcv. 
twenty-four  sheaves  in  each.  They  bad  a  tiw 
fowls.  We  were  informed  that  they  lived  all 
the  spring  without  meal,  upon  milk  and  cunl« 
and  whey  alone.  What  they  get  for  their  goats 
kids,  and  fowls,  maintains  them  during  the  n^^t 
of  the  year. 

She  asked  us  to  sit  down  and  take  a  dram 
I  saw  one  chair.  She  said  she  was  as  bapv.^ 
as  any  woman  in  Scotland.  She  could  hani'.^ 
speak  any  English  except  a  few  detacKii 
words.  Dr.  Johnson  was  pleased  at  aeeinrr . 
for  the  first  time,  such  a  state  of  human  liu- 

ret  se«n  Stooehenff*— to  ertrtwhldi  Chert  MOil  svrHf  ^x 
been  some  arl  and  vartfewrr.  (Sw  po$it  CkaoiMr  H  iTtt-  - 
CaoKu. 
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She  asked  for  vnoff.  It  is  her  luxury,  and  sbe 
uses  ft  great  deal.  We  had  none ;  but  gave  her 
sixpence  apiece.  She  then  brought  out  her 
whisky  bottle.  I  tasted  it ;  as  did  Joseph  and 
our  guides :  so  I  gave  her  sixpence  more.  She 
sent  us  away  with  many  prayers  in  Erse. 

We  dined  at  a  public  house  called  the 
GeneraTi  HiU\  from  General  Wade,  who  was 
lixlged  there  when  he  commanded  in  the  north. 
Xear  it  is  the  meanest  parish  kirk  I  ever  saw. 
It  is  a  shame  it  should  be  on  a  high  road.' 
After  dinner  we  passed  through  a  good  deal  of 
mountainous  country.  I  had  xnown  Mr.  Tra- 
pAud,  the  deputy-governor  of  Fort- Augustus, 
twelve  years  ago,  at  a  circuit  at  Inverness, 
where  my  father  was  judge.  I  sent  forward 
one  of  our  guides,  and  Joseph,  with  a  card  to 
him,  that  he  might  know  Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
were  coming  up,  leaving  it  to  him  to  invite  us 
or  not  It  was  dark  when  we  arrived.  The 
inn  was  wretched.  Government  ought  to  build 
one,  or  give  the  resident  governor  an  additional 
Bftbry;  as  in  the  present  state  of  things,  he 
miut  necessarily  be  put  to  a  great  expense  in 
entertaining  travellers.  Joseph  announced  to 
1LS  when  we  alighted,  that  the  governor  waited 
for  OS  at  the  gate  of  the  fort.  We  walked  to 
it.  He  met  us,  and  with  much  civility  con- 
ducted us  to  his  house.  It  was  comfortable  to 
^od  ourselves  in  a  well-built  little  square,  and 
A  neatly  furnished  house,  in  good  company,  and 
with  a  good  supper  before  us ;  in  short,  with 
all  the  conveniencies  of  civilised  life,  in  the 
midst  of  rude  mountains.  Mrs.  Trapaud,  and 
the  govemor*8  daughter,  and  her  husband, 
Capt.  Newmarsh,  were  all  most  obliging  and 
piiiite.  The  governor  had  excellent  animal 
••piritfl,  the  conversation  of  a  soldier,  and  some- 
what of  a  Frenchman,  to  which  his  extraction 
entitles  him.  He  is  brother  to  General  C^s 
Trapandi  We  passed  a  very  agreeable  evenmg. 

Tuesdav,  Aug.  31.  —  Ine  governor  has  a 
very  good  garden.  We  looked  at  it,  and  at 
the  rest  of  the  fort,  which  is  but  small,  and 
may  be  commanded  from  a  variety  of  hills 
aruund.  We  also  looked  at  the  galley  or  sloop 
belonging  to  the  fort,  which  sails  upon  the 
Ixich,  and  brings  what  is  wanted  for  the  garri- 
viTi.  Captaina  Urie  and  Darippe,  of  the  15  th 
re^raent  of  foot,  breakfasted  with  us.  They 
^xi  wrved  in  America,  and  entertained  Dr. 
•lohnjon  much  with  an  account  of  the  Indians. 
H<f  taid  he  could  make  a  very  pretty  book  out 
^  them,  were  he  to  stay  there.  Governor 
Tranaad  was  much  struck  with  Dr.  Johnson. 
"  I  like  to  hear  him,"  said  he,  "  it  is  so  majestic. 


-  h  l«  Tcrj  odd,  tliat  when  thaw  roada  were  made,  there 
*n  DO  em  Uken  for  Inn$.  The  Kim^i  Homu,  and  the 
(^^rrafg  Bui,  are  nlaerable  plecefl ;  bat  U»e  project  ud 
P^Jtf  •wreparwij  miliury.  —  Waltbi  Scott. 

'  Bo«v«|i*t  •hani!  leema  to  have  beeii  not  for  the  mean- 
'*««  ol  the  kirk,  but  that  It  ahould  have  been  unluckily 
fi*,>4  in  w  wMe  a  cituatloa.  ~.  Cbokbb. 

'  ^  M'QDMfi  i«  a  Hlghlapd  mode  of  expreMion.  An 
'  •''MboMA  voald  aajonrBl'Qaeen.  But  where  there  are 
''^*  er  trlbee  of  men.  lUttlnguUhed  by  patronymic  lur- 
».  thelBdlTkluabof  each  are  conaldered  ai  If  they  were 


I  should  be  glad  to  hear  him  speak  in  your 
court.**  He  pressed  us  to  stay  dinner  ;  but  I 
considered  that  we  had  a  rude  road  before  us, 
which  we  could  more  easily  encoimter  in  the 
morning,  and  that  it  was  hard  to  say  when  we 
might  get  up,  were  we  to  sit  down  to  good 
entertainment,  in  good  company :  I  therefore 
begged  the  governor  would  excuse  us.  Here, 
too,  I  had  another  very  pleasii^  proof  how 
much  my  father  is  regarded.  The  governor 
expressed  the  highest  respect  for  him,  and 
bade  me  tell  him  that,  if  he  would  come  that 
way  on  the  northern  circuit,  he  would  de  him 
all  the  honours  of  the  garrison. 

Between  twelve  and  one  we  set  out,  and 
travelled  eleven  miles,  through  a  wild  country, 
till  we  came  to  a  house  in  Grlenmorison,  called 
Anoch,  kept  by  a  McQueen.'  Our  landlord 
was  a  sensiole  fellow :  he  had  learnt  his  gram- 
mar, and  Dr.  Johnson  justly  observed,  that  **  a 
man  is  the  better  for  that  as  long  as  he  lives." 
There  were  some  books  here :  a  Treatise  against 
Drunkenness,  translated  from  the  French;  a 
volume  of  the  Spectator;  a  volume  of 
Prideaux*s  Connexion,  and  Cyrus's  Travels. 
McQueen  said  he  had  more  volumes ;  and  his 
pride  seemed  to  be  much  piqued  that  we  were 
surprised  at  his  having  books. 

Near  to  this  place  we  had  passed  a  party  of 
soldiers,  under  a  sei^eant's  command,  at  work 
upon  the  road.  We  gave  them  two  shillings 
to  drink.  They  came  to  our  inn,  and  made 
merry  in  the  bam.  We  went  and  paid  them 
a  visit.  Dr.  Johnson  saying,  '*  Come,  let*8  go 
and  give  'em  another  shilling  a  piece."  We 
did  so ;  and  he  was  saluted  **  My  lord  "  by  all 
of  them.  He  is  really  generous,  loves  in- 
fluence, and  has  the  wav  of  gaining  it.  He 
said,  "  I  am  quite  feudal,  Sir.'  Here  I  agree 
with  him.  I  said,  I  regretted  I  was  not  the 
head  of  a  clan :  however,  though  not  possessed 
of  such  an  hereditary  advantage,  I  would 
always  endeavour  to  make  my  tenants  follow 
me.  I  could  not  be  a  patriarchal  chief,  but  I 
would  be  a  feudal  chief. 

The  poor  soldiers  got  too  much  liquor. 
Some  of  them  fought,  and  left  blood  upon  the 
spot,  and  cursed  whisky  next  morning.  The 
house  here  was  built  of  thick  turfs,  and  thatched 
with  thinner  turfs  and  heath.  It  had  three 
rooms  in  length,  and  a  little  room  which  pro- 
jected. Where  we  sat,  the  side-walls  were 
wainscoted,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  with  wicker, 
very  neatly  plaited.  Our  landlord  had  made 
the  whole  with  his  own  hands. 

After  dinner,  McQueen  sat  by  us  a  while. 


of  different  spcdei.  at  least  aa  much  aa  nations  are  distin- 
guished ;  so  that  a  M'Qoeen,  a  M'Donald,  a  M'Lean,  is  said, 
as  we  say  a  Frenchman,  an  Italian,  a  Spaniard.  —  Boswclu 
1  believe  Boswell  Is  mistaken.  The  English  and  Scottish 
Idiom  are,  I  think,  the  same  in  this  respect.  An  Englishman 
would  say,  In  such  a  case,  a  **  Johnson  "  or  a  "  Jackson."  with 
reference  to  families,  as  "  such  a  one  married  a  Johnson  ;" 
but  with  reference  to  an  individual,  I  presume  the  Scotch 
would  say,  like  the  English,  that  **  one  Macqueen  was  hurt  in 
the  riot.'*  —  Cbosib,  1846. 
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and  talked  with  us.  He  said,  all  the  Laird  of 
Glenmorison's  people  would  bleed  for  him,  if 
they  were  welt  used ;  but  that  seventy  men 
had  gone  out  of  the  glen  to  America.  That 
he  himself  intended  to  go  next  year ;  for  that 
the  rent  of  his  farm,  which  twenty  years  ago 
was  only  five  pounds,  was  now  raised  to  twenty 
pounds.  That  he  could  pay  ten  pounds,  and 
live,  but  no  more.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  he 
wished  McQueen  laird  of  Glenmorison,  and 
the  laird  to  go  to  America.  McQueen  very 
generously  answered,  he  should  be  sorry  for  it, 
for  the  laird  could  not  shift  for  himself  in 
America  as  he  could  do. 

I  talked  of  the  officers  whom  we  had  left 
to-day  ;  how  much  service  they  had  seen,  and 
how  bttle  they  got  for  it,  even  of  fame.  John- 
son. *^  Sir,  a  soldier  gets  as  little  as  any  man  can 
get."  BoswELL.  **  Goldsmith  has  acquired 
more  fame  than  all  the  officers  of  the  last  war, 
who  were  not  generals."  Johnson.  "  Why, 
Sir,  you  will  find  ten  thousand  fit  to  do  what 
thev  did,  before  you  find  one  who  does  what 
Goldsmith  has  done.  You  must  consider,  that 
a  thing  is  valued  according  to  its  rarity.  A 
pebble  that  paves  the  street  is  in  itself  more 
useful  than  the  diamond  upon  a  lady*s  finger." 
I  wish  our  friend  Goldsmitn  had  heard  this. 

I  yesterday  expressed  my  wonder  that  John 
Hay,  one  of  our  guides,  who  had  been  pressed 
aboard  a  man  of  war,  did  not  choose  to  con- 
tinue in  it  longer  than  nine  months,  afler  which 
time  he  got  off.  Johnson.  '*  Why,  Sir,  no  man 
will  be  a  sailor  who  has  contrivance  enough  to 
get  himself  into  a  jail ;  for  being  in  a  ship  is 
being  in  a  jail  with  the  chance  of  being 
drowned." 

We  had  tea  in  the  afternoon,  and  our  land- 
lord's daughter,  a  modest,  civil  girl,  very  neatly 
dressed,  made  it  for  us.  She  told  us  she  had 
been  a  year  at  Inverness,  and  learnt  reading 
and  writing,  sewing,  knotting,  working  lace, 
and  pastry.  Dr.  Johnson  made  her  a  present 
of  a  book  which  he  had  bought  at  Inverness.^ 

The  room  had  some  deals  laid  across  the 
joists,  as  a  kind  of  ceiling.  There  were  two 
beds  in  the  room,  and  a  woman's  gown  was 
hung  on  a  rope  to  make  a  curtain  of  separation 
between  them.  Joseph  had  sheets,  wnich  my 
wife  had  sent  with  us,  laid  on  them.  We  had 
much  hesitation,  whether  to  undress,  or  lie 
down  with  our  clothes  on.  I  said  at  last,  *^  TU 
plunge  in!  There  wiU  be  less  harbour  for 
vermin  about  me  when  I  am  stripped."    Dr. 

*  Thit  book  haa  given  rise  to  much  inqairr.  which  has 
ended  in  ludicrous  surprise.  Several  ladies,  wishing  to  learn 
the  liind  of  reading  which  the  great  and  aood  Dr.  Johnson 
esteemed  most  fit  for  a  jrounff  woman,  desired  to  know  what 
book  he  had  selected  for  this  Highland  njmph.  "  Thejnerer 
adverted,"  snid  he.  "  that  I  had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  I 
have  said  that  I  presented  her  with  a  book,  which  I  hap- 
ppopd  to  have  about  me.'*  And  what  was  this  i>«Kik  ?  M7 
readers,  prepare  jour  features  for  merrlnirnt.  It  was 
Cocker's  Arithmetic !  Wherever  this  was  mentioned,  there 
WAS  a  loud  laugh,  at  which  Dr.  Johnson,  when  present,  used 
sometimes  to  be  a  little  angrj.  One  day,  wpen  we  were 
dininir  at  General  Ofrlethorpe's,  where  we  had  manv  a 
▼aluAble  iiar.  I  ventured  to  inteirogate  him.  "  But,  Sir,  is  It 
not  somcwnat  singular  that  you  should  happen  to  have 


Johnson    said,    he  was    like   one  hesitating 
whether  to  go  into  the  cold  bath.    At  last  be 
resolved  too.    I  observed  he  might  Bene  a 
campugn.     Johnson.   ^  I  could  do  all  that 
can  be  done  by  patience :  whether  I  should  , 
have  strength  enough,  I  know  not"    He  was 
in  excellent  humour.    To  see  the  BatnbUr  as  ' 
I  saw  him  to-night,  was  really  an  amusement  1 
I  yesterday  told  nim,  I  was  thinking  of  writing 
a  poetical  letter  to  him,  on  his  return  from 
Scotland,  in  the   style  of  Swifl*8  humorous 
epistle  in  the  character  of  Mary  Gulliver  to 
her  husband.  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver,  on  hu 
return  to  England  from  the  country  of  the 
Houyhnhnms :  — 

**  At  early  morn  I  to  the  market  haste, 
Studious  in  ev'ry  thing  to  please  thy  taste. 
A  curious  fowl  and  sparagran  I  chose ; 
(For  I  remember  you  were  fond  of  those:) 
Three  shillings  cost  the  first,  the  last  seven  groats; 
Sullen  you  turn  from  both,  and  call  for  Oats." 

He  laughed,  and  asked  in  whose  name  I  would 
write  it.  I  said  in  Mrs.  Thrale*s.  He  w^-* 
angry.  "  Sir,  if  you  have  any  sense  of  de- 
cency or  delicacy,  you  won*t  do  that."  Bt«- 
WELL.  **  Then  let  it  be  in  Cole's,  the  landloni 
of  the  Mitre  tavern,  where  we  have  so  oAj^d 
sat  together.**    Johnson.  ^'  Ay,  that  may  do.** 

Afler  we  had  offered  up  our  private  de- 
votions, and  had  chatted  a  little  from  our  beds 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "^  God  bless  us  both,  for 
Jesus  Christ*s  sake!  Good  night."  I  ])ro- 
nounced  "'  Amen.**  He  fell  asleep  immediab'ly. 
I  was  not  so  fortunate  for  a  long  time.  I  fan- 
cied myself  bit  by  innumerable  vermin  under 
the  clothes ;  and  that  a  spider  was  traTellin<! 
from  the  toaiTucot  towards  my  mouth.  At  U5t 
I  fell  into  insensibility. 

Wednesday^  Sept.  1.  —  I  awaked  verv  early. 
I  began  to  imagine  that  the  landlord,  beini! 
about  to  emigrate,  might  murder  us  to  get  our 
money,  and  lay  it  upon  the  soldiers  in  the  b&ni. 
Such  groimdless  fears  will  arise  in  the  mind, 
before  it  has  resumed  its  vigour  afler  $lei>p. 
Dr.  Johnson  had  had  the  same  kind  of  idea.* ; 
for  he  told  me  aflerwards  that  he  considertHl  ^) 
many  soldiers,  having  seen  us,  would  be  wit- 
nesses, should  any  harm  be  done,  and  that 
circumstance,  I  suppose,  he  considered  a*  i 
security.  When  I  got  up,  I  found  him  isountl 
asleep  in  his  miserable  sty,  as  I  may  call  i\ 
with  a  coloured  handkerchief  tied  round  bi« 
head.   With  difficulty  could  I  awaken  him.    It 

Cocker's  Arithmetic  about  you  on  yoar  JounMjrT   ^>'*< 
made  you  buy  such  a  book  at  InTemesi  ?  *'    tie  fare  ii><-  • 
rery  »ufflcient  answer.    "  Whr.  Sir.  if  jroa  ar«  to  hai^  '>  >> 
one  Iwok  with  you  upon  a  Journey,  let  H  be  a  book  » 
science.    When  you  have  raad  tbrouf  b  a  book  of  enteiu  ^ 
ment.  you  know  It.  and  it  can  do  no  mora  for  you ;  but  a  t*  ^  t 
of  science  is  inexhaustible."— >BoawKijL.    Mr.  Carmfben  >< 
his  HiglUand  Sou  Book,  inrorms  ui  that  Lachtaa  M'Qu^< 
of  Anoch  was  not  a  mere  Innkeeper,  but  an  uciuyat  t^  t'. 
farm ;  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  rereive  tr«*tlt'  rt 
hence  his  entertainment  of  the  **  OUa  Soaaasaeft  **  <ihe  k««r « 
Kngllshraan).    He  did  not  fo  to  America,  boi  rrmofc«<  ' 
the  farm  of  Daicataig  in  the  same  ^len.    Hit  daugbtrr.  tSr 
donee  of  Coekert  married  Mr.  J.  Macklntoah.a  waldi<iraii» , 
and  died  without  chUdreB  In  MorartUfv.— Caocaa,  h 
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remiiided  me  of  Henry  the  FoutUi'b  Gne  soli- 
loqny  on  sleep',  for  there  iru  here  m  uneaaj  a 
pallet  u  the  poet'a  imiginatioti  coold  posaiblf 


A.  red  coat  of  the  19th  rcsiment,  whether 
officer,  or  on\j  tei^etuit,  I  co^d  not  be  aure, 
i;uiie  to  the  bouse,  m  hia  waj  to  the  mountaJng 
10  flhoot  deer,  which  it  seems  the  Laird  of  Glen- 
moriaoD  does  not  hinder  anj  one  to  do.     Few, 
indeed,  can  do  them  harm.     We  had  him  to 
breakfast  with  as.    We  got  amy  about  eight. 
^I'Queen  walked  some  miles  U>  give  UB  a  con- 
Toj.     He  had,  in  1745,  jmned  the  Highland 
I  timj  at  Fort  AuEUStu*,  and  continued  in  it 
lill  after  the  batUe  of  Culloden.    As  he  nar- 
rated the  particulars  of  that  ill-advised,  but 
b™»e  attempt,  I  could  not  refrain  from  tears. 
!   There  is  a  certain  association  of  ideas  in  mj 
'   mind    upon    that    subject,   by   which   I   am 
ftrrmglj  affected.     "The  very  Highland  ikames, 
'   rir  ihe  sound  of  a  bagpipe,  will  stir  aiy  blood, 
I   and  fill  me  with  a  mixture  of  melancholj  and 
.   respect  for  courage ;  with  pity  for  an  unibrtu- 
'   nate  and   superstitious   regard  for  antiquity, 
ind  thoughtless  inclination  for  war  ;   in  short, 
with  a  crowd  of  sensations  with  which  sober 
I   rationality  has  nothing  to  do. 

We  passed  through  Glensheal,  with  pro- 
'  i1)|;i<nu  mountains  on  each  side.  We  saw 
where  the  battle  was  fought,  in  the  year  1719.' 
Ur.  Johoson  owned  he  was  now  in  a  scene  of 
u  wild  nature  as  he  could  see ;  but  be  cor- 
rtctfd  me  sometimes  in  my  inaccurate  obser- 
ritioca.  "  There,"  sud  I,  "  is  a  mountain  like 
a  cone."  Johhsoh.  "  No,  Sir,  it  would  be 
■'ailed  so  in  a  book ;  and  when  a  man  comes  to 
'  look  at  it,  be  sees  it  is  not  so.  It  is  indeed 
pointed  at  the  top ;  but  one  side  of  it  is  larger 
ihao  the  other."'    Another  mountain  I  called 

[ban  a  bootiderable  protuberance." 
We  came  to  a  riui  green  valley,  con^nra- 


'S,  ^p*ta  pKfKtfd  m 


!S 


tively  speaking,  and  stopped  a  while  to  let  our 
horses  rest  and  eat  grass.*  We  soon  after- 
wards came  to  Aucbtiasbeal,  a  kind  of  rural 
Tillage,  a  number  of  cottages  beine  built  to- 
gether, as  we  saw  all  along  in  the  Highlands. 
We  passed  many  miles  this  day  without  seeing 
a  house,  but  only  little  summer  huts,  called 
shielings.  Evan  Campbell,  servant  to  Mr. 
MiirchisoD,  factor  to  the  Lwrd  of  Macleod  in 
Glenelg,  ran  along  with  us  Co-day.  He  was  a 
very  obliging  fellow.  At  Auchnnsheal,  we  sat 
down  on  a  green  turf-seat  at  the  end  of  a 
house  ;  they  bronght  us  out  two  wooden  dishes 
of  milk,  which  we  tasted.  One  of  them  was 
frothed  like  a  syllabub.  I  saw  a  woman  pre- 
paring it  with  such  a  stick  as  is  used  for  choco- 
late, and  in  the  same  manner.  We  bad  a 
eoDuderabIc  circle  about  ui,  men,  women,  and 
children,  all  M'Crass  >,  Lord  Seaforth's  people. 
Not  one  of  them  could  speak  English.  1  ob- 
served to  Dr.  Johnson,  it  was  much  the  same 
as  being  with  a  tribe  of  Indians.  JoaxsoN. 
"  Tes,  Sir,  but  not  so  terrifying."  I  gave  all 
who  chose  it  snuff  and  tobacco.  Governor 
Trapaud  had  made  us  buy  a  quantity  at  Fort 
Augustus,  and  put  them  up  in  small  parcels. 
I  also  gave  each  person  a  piece  of  wheat  bread, 
which  they  had  never  tasted  before.  I  then 
gave  s  penny  apiece  to  each  child.  I  told  Dr. 
Johnson  of  this:  upon  which  be  called  to 
Joseph  and  our  guides,  for  change  Ibr  a  shil- 
ling, and  declared  that  he  would  distribnie 
among  the  children.  Upon  this  being  an- 
nounced in  Erse,  there  was  a  great  stir  :  not 
only  did  some  ehildren  come  running  down 
from  neighbouring  huts,  but  I  observed  one 
black-haired  man,  who  had  been  with  us  all 
along,  had  gone  off,  and  returned,  bringing  a 
very  young  child.  My  fellow  traveller  then 
ordered  the  children  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  row, 
and  be  dealt  about  his  copper,  and  made  them 
and  their  parents  all  happy.   The  poor  MOraas, 


from  jualiu.  forcvd  Lha  mind  u  BDd  enterulDmcnl  Tor ' 
lelf.    wEedivT  1  ipvDt  tfaft  hoar  well,  1  JniDw  nol  x  for  hrn 

HeilMicn,  with  ■  iplrlt  iBdHpcHilon  wottbr  oF  the  luhject. 

Ihfi'  qiianfl«f«incliidM.  UKl'in  KMj  pcniuM  Ihu  ' 
boat  In  «blch  Ihe  enUrtilDlB|  tnitHu  coKdieil  Ihli  dw 
Utfl  will  to  contldtnd.br  ererr  rewUr  of  Uite,i«  a  bnuii 
nml  Id  (he  small  of  lllermre.    Were  It  HiJuMe  to 
uuk  In  vhlchiveuvnlpreient  enHed,  to  taidulfe  ounel 

FlorA.  Ibftt  ll  might  to  prrpfftuBll*  MlDmeil  trith  the  fa) 
ud  moiEfrAcriiitproducUDIuartne  juax.  — Boiwill. 

IcrmArriue,  tK^  ven  InoBfrrnd  (d 
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'whatever  may  be  their  present  state,  were  of 
considerable  estimation  in  the  year  1715,  when 
there  was  a  lina  in  a  song : 

**  And  Bw  the  brave  M*Craas  are  coming.**  * 

There  was  great  diversity  in  the  faces  of  the 
circle  around  us ;  some  were  as  black  and  wild 
in  their  appearance  as  any  American  savages 
whatever.  One  woman  was  as  comely  almost 
as  the  figure  of  Sappho,  as  we  see  it  painted. 
We  asked  the  old  woman,  the  mistress  of  the 
house  where  we  had  the  milk  ^which,  by  the 
by.  Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  for  I  did  not  observe 
it  myself,  was  built  not  of  turf,  but  of  stone), 
what  we  should  pay.  She  said  vwhat  we  pleased. 
One  of  our  guides  asked  her,  in  Erse,  if  a 
shilling  was  enough.  She  said,  ^^  Yes.**  But 
some  of  the  men  bade  her  ask  more.  This 
vexed  me ;  because  it  showed  a  desire  to  im- 
pose upon  strangers,  as  they  knew  that  even  a 
shilling  was  high  payment.  The  woman,  how- 
ever, honestly  persisted  in  her  first  price ;  so  I 
gave  her  half  a  crown.  Thus  we  had  one  good 
scene  of  life  uncommon  to  us.  The  people 
were  very  much  pleased,  gave  us  many  bless- 
ings, and  said  they  had  not  had  such  a  day 
since  the  old  Laird  of  Macleod*s  time. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  much  refreshed  by  this 
repast.  He  was  pleased  when  I  told  him  he 
would  make  a  ffood  chief.  He  said,  ^*  Were  I 
a  chief,  I  would  dress  my  servants  better  than 
myself,  and  knock  a  fellow  down  if  he  looked 
saucy  to  a  Macdonald  in  rags ;  but  I  would  not 
treat  men  as  brutes.  I  would  let  them  know 
why  all  of  my  clan  were  to  have  attention  paid 
to  them.  I  would  tell  my  upper  servants  why, 
and  make  them  tell  the  others.** 

We  rode  on  well,  till  we  came  to  the  high 
mountain  called  the  Rattakin,  by  which  time 
both  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  horses  were  a  good 
deal  fatigued.  It  is  a  terrible  steep  to  climb, 
notwithstanding  the  road  is  formed  slanting 
along  it ;  however,  we  made  it  out.  On  the 
top  of  it  we  met  Captain  Macleod,  of  Balme- 
noch  (a  Dutch  officer  who  had  come  from 
Sky),  riding  witli  his  sword  slung  across  him. 
He  asked,  "  Is  this  Mr.  Boswell  ?  **  which  was 
a  proof  that  we  were  expected.  Going  down 
the  hill  on  the  other  side  was  no  easv  task. 
As  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  great  weight,  tne  two 
guides  agreed  that  he  should  ride  the  horses 
alternately.  Hay*8  were  the  two  best,  and  the 
Doctor  would  not  ride  but  upon  one  or  other 
of  them,  a  black  or  a  brown.  But,  as  Hay 
complained  much  after  ascending  the  Rattakin, 

I  The  M'Crut,  or  Macraes,  were,  tlnce  that  time,  broucht 
tDto  the  kind's  army,  bj  the  late  Lord  Seaforth.  When  they 
lay  In  Edinburgh  Cattle,  in  1778,  and  were  ordered  to  embars 
for  Jeraej,  they,  with  a  number  of  other  men  In  the  refriment, 
for  differrnt  reaaons,  but  ecpeclally  an  apprebention  that  they 
wf  re  to  be  lold  to  the  fiasC  India  Company,  though  inlitted 
not  to  be  leat  out  of  Great  Britain  without  their  own  con- 
•ent,  made  a  determined  mutiny,  and  encamped  upon  the 
lofty  mountain,  Arthur'*  Seat,  where  they  n^mained  three 
day*  and  three  nighta.  Udding  defiance  to  all  the  force  in 
Scotland.  At  la«t  thev  came  down,  and  embarked  peaceably, 
having  obtained  forma)  articles  of  capitulation,  tlgoed  by  Sir 
Adolpfaua  Oughton,  commander-in-chief.  Oeoaral  Skene, 
deputy  commander,  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  and  the  Earl  of 


the  Doctor  was  prevailed  with  to  mount  one  of  | 
ya8s*8  grays.    As  he  rode  upon  it  down  hill,  , 
it  did  not  go  well,  and  he  grumbled.    I  valked  j 
on  a  little  before,  but  was  excessively  enter- 
tained with  the  method  taken  to  keep  him  in 
good  humour.     Hay  led  the   horse  s  head, 
talking  to  Dr.  Johnson  as  much  as  he  could ;  ; 
and  (having  heard  him,  in  the  forenoon,  ex-  , 
press  a  pastoral  pleasure  on  seeing  the  goats  ' 
browsing)  just  when  the  Doctor  was  uttering 
his  displeasure,  the  fellow  cried,  with  a  Terv 
Highland  accent,  ^  See,  such  pretty  goats ! ' 
Then  he  whistled  whu!  and  made  them  jump. 
Little  did  he  conceive  what  Dr.  Johnson  was. 
Here  now  was  a  conunon  ignorant  Highlnod 
clown  imagining  that  he  could  divert,  as  one 
does  a  child.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnnson !    Theludi-  > 
crousness,  absurdity,  and  extraordinaiy  con-  | 
trast  between  what  liie  fellow  fancied,  and  the 
reality,  was  truly  comic. 

It  grew  dusky ;  and  we  had  a  very  tedious 
ride  for  what  was  called  five  miles,  but  I  am 
sure  would  measure  ten.    We  had  no  conver- 
sation.   I  was  riding  forward  to  the  inn  at  '■ 
Glenelg,  on  the  shore  opposite  to  Sky,  thai  I  | 
might  take  proper  measures,  before  Dr.  John- 
son, who  was  now  advancing  in  dreary  silence,  i 
Hay  leading  his  horse,  should  arrive.    Vass 
also  walked  oy  the  side  of  his  horse,  and  Joseph  | 
followed  behind.    As,  therefore,  he  was  thus  | 
attended,  and  seemed  to  be  in  deep  meditation, 
I  thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in  leaving 
him  for  a  little  while.    He  called  me  back  with 
a  tremendous  shout,  and  was  really  in  a  pas- 
sion with  me  for  leaving  him.     I  told  him  mj 
intentions,  but  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  said. 
^*  Do  you  know,  I  should  as  soon  have  thought 
of  picking  a  pocket,  as  doing  so.**    Boswell. 
"I  am  diverted  with  you.  Sir."     Johksos, 
"  Sir,  I  could  never  be  cuverted  with  incivilitj. 
Doin^  such  a  thing  makes  one  lose  confidence 
in  him  who  has  done  it,  as  one  jcannot  tell 
what  he  may  do  next.**    His  extraordjnarj 
warmth  confounded  me  so  much,  that  I  justi- 
fied myself  but  lamely  to  him  ;  yet  my  inten- 
tions were  not  improper.    I  wished  to  gel  on. 
to  see  how  we  were  to  be  lod^:ed,  and  how  we 
were  to  get  a  boat;  all  which  I  thought  I 
could  best  settle  myself,  without  his  haring 
any  trouble.     To  apply  his  great  mind  to 
minute  particulars  is  wrong :  it  is  like  taking 
an  immense  balance  (such  as  is  kept  on  cjuais 
for  weighing  cai^oes  of  ships)   to  weigh  a 
guinea.    I  luiew  f  had  neat  little  scaleSi  whith 
would  do  better;  and  that  his  attention  to 

Donmore,  which  quieted  them.  Sinee  tlie  accewloa  o^tl* 
Commons  of  Rome  to  the  Mont  Saeer,  a  man  apirtfed  rx. 
ertinn  has  not  been  made.  1  gave  treat  attevitloo  to  u  ff^n 
flr»t  to  Uft,  and  have  drawn  up  a  partleuUr  aferemt  «i<  » 
ThoM  brare  fellows  have  since  serred  their  comMrr  «tfrc^>- 
alljr  at  Jerier.  and  also  In  the  Rast  ImU««.  to  whtrh.  »nc 
being  better  nilbnned,  thejr  Toluntarily  •greed  to  go.  •->  l^'*> 

WBLt. 

Mr.  Ifacnberson  otaaerres  that  Boavell  misqoete*    tK* 

**  CheTaller^s  mnatcr-roU/*  la  wbkh  th«  Um  la. 


itai.- 


**  And  the  wiU  Mac  Ra*s  co 
Sec  Hogg's  JmeoUU  ReUet. "-  Caosaa. 
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cyery  thing  which  falls  in  his  way,  and  his  un- 
common desire  to  be  always  in  the  right,  would 
make  him  weiffh,  if  he  knew  of  the  particulars : 
it  was  ri^ht,  Sierefore,  for  me  to  weigh  them, 
and  let  hun  hare  them  only  in  effect  I,  how- 
ever, continued  to  ride  bj  him,  finding  he 
I  wished  I  should  do  so. 

As  we  passed  the  barracks  at  Bem^ra,   I 

,  looked  at  them  wishfully,  as  soldiers    haye 

'  always  eyery  thing  in  Ihe  best  order;    but 

,  there  was  oiuy  a  sergeant  and  a  few  men  there. 

We  came  on  to  the  inn  at  Glenelg.    There 

I  was  no  provender  for  our  horses ;  so  they  were 

I  sent  to  grass,  with  a  man  to  watch  them.    A 

maid  showed  us  up  stairs  into  a  room  damp 

I  and  dirty,  with  bare  walls,  a  variety  of  bad 

I  nnella,   a  coarse  black  greasy  fir  table,  and 

forms  [benches]  of  the  same  kind ;  and  out  of  a 

I  wretched  bed  started  a  fellow  from  his  sleep, 

I  like  Edgar  in  King  Lear,    ^^  Poor  Tom's  a 

eaUTi 
I      This  inn  was  furnished  with  not  a  single 
I  article  that  we  could  either  eat  or  drink ;  but 
Mr.  MuTchison,  factor  to  the  Laird  of  Madeod, 
in  Glenelff,  sent  us  a  bottle  of  rum  and  some 
I  sugar,  wiUi  a  polite  message,  to  acquaint  us, 
that  he  was  very  sorry  that  he  did  not  hear  of 
'  us  t31  we  had  passed  his  house,  otherwise  he 
should  haye  insisted  on  our  sleeping  there  that 
.  night ;  and  that,  if  he  were  not  obuged  to  set 
out  for  Inverness  early  next  morning,  he  would 
<  have  waited  upon  us.     Such  extraosdinary 
.  attention    from    this    gentleman,    to    entire 
I  strangers,  deserves  the  most  honourable  com- 
memoration. 

Our  bad  acconmiodation   here   made   me 

uneasy,  and  almost  firetful.    Dr.  Johnson  was 

\  raim.  I  said  he  was  so  from  vani^.  Johh son. 

**  Xo,  Sir ;  it  is  from  philosophy.      It  pleased 

I  me  to  see  that  the  Rctmbler  could  practise  so 

•  well  his  own  lessons.  ' 

I  resumed  the  subject  of  my  leaving  him  on 
the  road,  and  endeavoured  to  defend  it  better. 
,  He  was  still  violent  upon  that  head,  and  said, 
I  ^  Sir,  had  you  gone  on,  I  was  thinking  that  I 
should  have  returned  with  you  to  Edinburgh, 
and  then  have  parted  from  you,  and  never 
»pfiken  to  you  more.** 

I  sent  lor  fresh  hay,  with  which  we  made 
beds  for  ourselves,  each  in  a  room  equally 
miserable.  Like  Wolfe,  we  had  a  **  a  choice  of 
diffiaiUieMr  '  Dr.  Johnson  made  thin^  easier 
hr  comparison.  At  MK2ueen*s,  last  night,  he 
oWrved,  that  few  were  so  well  lodgra  in  a 
flhip.  To-night,  he  said,  we  were  better  than 
if  we  had  been  upon  the  hill.  He  lay  down 
buttoned  up  in  hu  great  coat  I  had  my  sheets 
spread  on  the  hay,  and  my  clothes  and  great 
cott  laid  over  me,  by  way  of  blankets.^ 


>  U  li  amotlBf  to  obMrre  the  diflbrcnt  ImafM  which  this 
'viof  prwntad  to  Dr.  JtthnMa  and  hm.  The  Doctor,  Id  hit 
*  leanHj,"  conpsrcs  him  to  a  OifHept*  —  Boswill. 

'  Tbla  ffaraw,  now  m  common,  exdted  some  lurprlte  tnd 
<rtticiMi  when  tiwd  bf  General  Wolfe,  In  hit  detpatch  fyrom 
bi^arc  QiHbee.  See  Lomdam  QmetU  Sriraordmarm,  I6tb 
0«0ber,in9.-.Ci 
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denelg.  —  ItU  of  Sky.  —  ArmidaU,  —  Sir  Alex- 
andtr  Maedonald.  —  Church  of  SbUe.  —  Ode  on 
Sky.  >—  Corrichataehin.  — Highland  ffotpitality.  — 
Ode  to  Mrs.  Thrak.  —  Country  Life.  —  Mae- 
pheraon*t  Dissertation*.  —  Second  Sipht.  —  Rasay. 
—  Fingal.  —  Homer.  —  Injidetity.  —  BenOey.  — 
Mallett.  —  Hooke.  —  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  — 
Heritable  Jurisdictions.  —  Insidar  Life.  —  Mac- 
hod. — SaU  to  Sky.  —  Discourse  on  Death,  — Lord 
EUbank.  —  Rids  to  Kingsburgh.  —  Fhra  Mae- 
donald, 

Thuridav^  Sept.  2.  —  I  had  slept  ill.  Dr. 
Johnson  s  anger  had  affected  me  much.  I 
considered  tl^t,  without  an^  bad  intention,  I 
might  suddenly  forfeit  his  friendship ;  and  was 
impatient  to  see  him  this  morning.  I  told  him 
how  uneasy  he  had  made  me  by  what  he  had 
said,  and  reminded  him  of  his  own  remark  at 
Aberdeen,  upon  old  friendships  being  hastily 
broken  off.  He  owned,  he  had  spoken  to  me 
in  passion ;  that  he  would  not  have  done  what 
he  threatened ;  and  that,  if  he  had,  he  should 
have  been  ten  times  worse  than  I ;  that  form- 
ing intimacies  would  indeed  be  **  limning  the 
water,"  were  they  liable  to  such  sudden  <usso- 
lution ;  and  he  added,  ^  Let^s  think  no  more 
on't"  BoswBLL.  ""Well  then,  Sir,  I  shall 
be  easy.  Remember,  I  am  to  have  fair  warning 
in  case  of  any  quarrel.  You  are  never  to 
spring  a  mine  upon  me.  It  was  absurd  in  me 
to  bdieve  you.  *  Johnson.  *^  You  deserved 
about  as  much,  as  to  believe  me  from  night  to 
morning." 

After  breakfast,  we  got  into  a  boat  for  Sky. 
It  rained  much  when  we  set  off,  but  cleared  up 
as  we  advanced.  One  of  the  boatmen,  who 
spoke  English,  said  that  a  mile  at  land  was 
two  miles  at  sea.  I  then  observed,  that  from 
Glenelg  to  Armidale  in  Sky,  which  was  our 
present  course,  and  is  called  twelve,  was  only 
six  miles;  but  this  he  could  not  understana. 
^  Well,**  said  Dr.  Johnson,  ^  never  talk  to  me 
of  the  native  good  sense  of  the  Highlanders. 
Here  is  a  fellow  who  calls  one  mile  two,  and 
yet  cannot  comprehend  that  twelve  such  ima- 
ginary miles  miuLe  in  truth  but  six." 

We  reached  the  shore  of  Armidale  before 
one  o*clock.  Sir  Alexander  Maedonald  came 
down  to  receive  us.  He  and  his  lady  (for- 
merly Miss  Boswell*,  of  Yorkshire^,  were 
then  in  a  house  built  by  a  tenant  at  this  place, 
which  is  in  the  district  of  Slate,  the  tamily 


'  Johnion  tbnt  deacrlbet  thli  leene  to  Mrt.  Thrale:  **  / 
ordered  hay  to  he  laid  thick  upon  the  bed,  and  slept  upon  It 
In  my  freat  coal.  Botwrll  laid  iheeti  upon  hi*  bed,  and 
repoted  in  linen.  Itke  a gentteman.**— Letters.^ Cwokiol. 

*  The  Yorkshire  branch  of  the  Ikmily  have  generally  ipelt 
the  name  BoniUe.  Their  eitatea  are  now  poiwied  1^  Lord 
Maedonald. — Boewux. 
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mansion  here  baying  been  bnrned  in  Sir 
Donald  Macdonald^s  time.^ 

(Tbe  most  ancient  seat  of  the  chief  of  the 
Macdonalds  in  the  Isle  of  Sky  was  at  Duntubn, 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  stately  castle. 
The  principal  residence  of  the  family  is  now 
at  Mugstot,  at  which  there  is  a  considerable 
building.  Sir  Alexander  and  Lady  Macdonald 
had  come  to  Armidale  in  their  way  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be 
soon  after  this  time. 

Armidale  is  situated  on  a  pretty  bay  of  the 
narrow  sea,  which  flows  between  the  main  land 
of  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Sky.  In  front 
there  is  a  grand  prospect  of  the  rude  moun- 
tains of  Moidart  and  Knoidart  Behind  are 
hills  gently  rising  and  covered  with  a  finer 
verdure  than  I  expected  to  see  in  this  climate, 
and  the  scene  is  enlivened  by  a  number  of 
little  clear  brooks.) 

[Instead  of  finding  the  head  of  the  Mac- 
donalds surrounded  with  his  clan,  and  a  festive 
entertainment,  we  had  a  small  company,  and 
cannot  boast  of  our  cheer.  The  particulars  are 
minuted  in  my  "Journal,"  but  I  shall  not 
trouble  the  public  with  them.  I  shall  mention 
but  one  characteristic  circumstance.  My 
shrewd  and  hearty  friend,  Sir  Thomas  (Went- 
worth)  Blacket,  Lady  Macdonald's  uncle, 
who  had  preceded  us  m  a  visit  to  this  chief, 
upon  being  asked  by  him,  if  the  punch-bowl, 
then  upon  the  table,  was  not  a  very  handsome 
one,  replied,  "  Yea,  if  it  were  full."] 

Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  having  been  an 
Eton  scholar  %  and  being  a  gentleman  of 
talents,  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  very  well 
pleased  with  him  in  London.  But  my  fellow- 
traveller  and  I  were  now  full  of  the  old  High- 
land spirit,  and  were  dissatisfied  at  hearmg 
[heavy  complaints]  of  rents  racked,  and  [the 
people  driven  to]  emigration;  and  finding  a 
chief  not  surrounded  by  his  clan.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  ["It  grieves  me  to  see  the  chief  of  a  great 
dan  appear  to  such  disadvantage.  This  gentle- 
man has  talents,  nay,  some  learning ;  but  he  is 
totally  unfit  for  his  sit«atton."  I  meditated  an 
escape  from  this  house  the  very  next  day ;  but 


*  Here  commence  the  Tiriiinces  between  the  fint  and 
•econd  eHitioni  of  Botwell't  Tour  which  deserve  to  be  par- 
ticularly notod.  The  paragraphs  between  (  )  were  inserted 
hj  Mr.  Boswell  In  the  second  edition  to  fill  the  space  of  those 
between  [),  which  were  in  the  first  edition,  and  omitted  in  tbe 
second .  In  the  first  of  these  $ubstihded  paragraphs,  Boswell 
says,  that  Sir  Alexander  and  his  ladv  "  came  to  Armidale 
on  their  way  to  Edinburgh,  where  It  wa«  necessary  they 
should  be ; "  but  both  Boswell  and  Dr.  Johnson  really  be- 
lieved that  they  had  come  to  this  hovel,  to  escape  the  neces- 
sity of  entertaining  the  visltora  at  their  usual  residence. 
Johnson,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  says,  "  We  had  a  pa»saffe 
of  about  twelve  mllfs  to  the  point  where  {Sir  A.  Macdonald] 
resided,  having  come  from  his  seat,  in  the  middle  of  the 
islind,  to  a  small  house  on  the  shore,  as  we  believe,  that  he 
might  with  lesi  reproach  entertain  su  meanlff.  If  he  aspired 
to  meannesK,  hit  retrograde  ambition  was  completely  grati- 
fied :  but  he  did  not  succeed  equally  in  escaping  reproach, 
lie  had  no  cook,  nor  I  suppose  much  provision  ;  nor  had  the 
lady  the  common  decericies  of  her  tea-table:  we  picked  our 
sugar  with  our  fingers.  Boswell  was  very  angry,  and  re- 
proached him  with  his  improper  parsimony."  —  And  again : 
'*  4  have  done  thinking  of  [Sir  Aiexandrr],  whom  we  now 
cull  Sir  Sawney ;   he  has  disgusted  all  mankind  by  iixiu- 


Dr.  Johnson  resolved  that  we  should  weather 
it  out  till  Monday.  He  said,]  *^  Sir,  the  Uij^h- 
land  chiefs  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  farther 
south  than  Aberdeen.  A  strong-minded  man, 
like  [his  brother]  Sir  James  Macdonald,  may  be 
improved  by  an  English  education ;  but  in  ge- 
neral they  will  be  tamed  into  insignificance/* 

We  found  here  Mr.  Janes  of  Aberdeenshire, 
a  naturalist.  Janes  said  he  had  been  at  Dr. 
Johnson's  in  London,  with  Ferguson  the 
astronomer.  Johkson.  ^'It  is  strange  that, 
in  such  distant  places,  I  should  meet  with  an? 
one  who  knows  me.  I  should  have  thought  I 
might  hide  myself  in  Sky." 

Friday,  Sept,  3.  —  This  day  proving  wet,  we 
should  have  passed  our  time  very  uncomfort- 
ablv,  had  we  not  found  in  the  house  two  chcst« 
of  books,  which  we  eagerly  ransacked.  Aflor 
dinner,  when  I  alone  was  left  at  table  with  the 
few  Highland  gentlemen  who  were  of  the 
company,  having  talked^  with  very  high 
resp^t  of  Sir  James  Macdonald,  they  were 
all  so  much  affected  as  to  shed  tears.  One  of 
them  was  Mr.  Donald  Macdonald,  who  had 
been  lieutenant  of  grenadiers  in  the  Higblaod 
regiment,  raised  by  Ck)lonel  Montgomery,  now 
Earl  of  Eglintoune,  in  the  war  before  hk^t: 
one  of  those  regiments  which  the  late  Lonl 
Chatham  prided  himself  in  having  brou<fht 
from  "^  the  mountains  of  the  north ;  by  doing 
which  he  contributed  to  extinguish  in  the 
Highlands  the  remains  of  disaffection  to  the 
present  royal  family.  From  this  gentlemau't 
conversation,  I  first  learnt  how  very  popular 
his  colonel  was  among  the  Highlanders;  of 
which  I  had  such  continued  proofs,  during  the 
whole  course  of  my  Tour,  that  on  my  return 
I  could  not  help  telling  the  noble  Earl  him- 
self, that  I  did  not  before  know  how  great  a 
Dum  he  was. 

We  were  advised  by  some  persons  here  to 
visit  Rasay,  in  our  way  to  Dunvegan,  the  s^'at 
of  the  Laird  of  Macleod.  Being  informc*! 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Donald  McQueen  was  the 
most  intelli|:ent  man  in  Skv,  and  having  Ikhh 
favoured  with  a  letter  of  mtroductton  to  him. 
by  the  learned  Sir  James  Foulis  \  1  sent  it  to 


dldous  parsimony,  and  given  occasion  to  lomanyitnnrv 
that  Boswell  has  some  thoughts  of  collecting  them,  i  "i 
making  a  novel  of  his  life."  —  Lrfl^s.  These  pa»<a*'* 
and  the  extracts  from  the  first  edition,  lea«e  no  doulit  i« 
to  the  person  meant  In  the  various  allusions  to  thrw.  ••« 
and  parsimomout  lantttord  amdcki^uin,  which  therr..)  r 
will  find  In  the  subsequent  paru  of  the  Tour.  It  •  •• 
snid  at  the  time  that  Boswell  was  induced  to  make  litr**^ 
alterations  and  suppressions  by  a  hostile  remonstrance  t  oa< 
Sir  A.  Macdonald.  —  See  post,  n.  40^.  n.  3.    Caoaca 

s  See  hit  Latin  versos  addressed  to  Dr.  Johuton.  <" 
the  Appendix,  — BoswKLL.  Indiflrrent,  and.  Indeed.  ud>  • 
telligible,  as  these  verses  are.  they  probably  gmtgetttd  x» 
Dr.  Johnson's  mind  the  writing  those  I^atln  verw  In  ^»?' 
and  Inch-Kennith^  which  we  shall  see  presently.  ~Cs«>s^(* 

*  Here,  In  the  first  edition,  was  a  leaf  cmmtIM.  wh«>-'   '•< 
doubt,  contained  some  strictures  on  Sir  Alaxaader  M  "^  • 
nald's  want  of  hospitality  and  spirit,  still  strooger  Ikao  th'  ** 
which  were  permlfed  to  anpear CaoKaa. 

«  Sir  James  Foulis,  of  Collinton.  Bart.,  was  a  man  nf  **> 
ancient  family,  a  good  scholar,  and  a  hard  student ;  duN  •'■  - 
buetl  with  a  laree  share  both  of  Scottish  shrrwdncM  *■  * 
Scottish  prejudice.  Ills  property,  his  income  at  l#ia*».  ••• 
very  mode r.ite.    Others  might  hav«  increaied  U  in  a  ro; ', 
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hliD  hj  an  express,  and  requested  he  would 
meet  us  at  Rasay  ;  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
ciused  a  letter  to  the  Laird  of  Macleod,  in- 
forming him  that  we  intended  in  a  few  days 
to  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  him  at  Dun- 


ve<ran 


Dr.  Johnson  this  day  endeavoured  to  obtain 

!  tome  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country ; 

Ini  complained  that  he  could  get  no  distinct 

I  ioformation  about  any  thing,  from  those  with 

whom  he  conyersed. 

Saturday y  Sept.  4. — My  endeavours  to  rouse 
the  £Dgliah-bred  chieftain,  in  whose  house  we 
irf>rr%  to  the  feudal  and  patriarchal  feelings, 
proving  ineffectual.  Dr.  Johnson  this  morning 
tried  to  bring  him  to  our  way  of  thinking. 
JoiursoH.  ^  Were  I  in  your  place.  Sir,  in  seven 
}eara  I  would  make  this  an  independent  island. 
I  would  roast  oxen  whole,  and  hang  out  a  flag 
dA  a  signal  to  the  Macdonalds,  to  come  and  get 
("-ef  and  whisky."  Sir  Alexander  was  stiU 
starting  difficulties.  Johhson.  **Nay,  Sir; 
^i'  jou  are  bom  to  object,  I  have  done  with 
)ou.  Sir,  I  would  have  a  magazine  of  arms.** 
Sii  Alsxakdbb.  ^*  Hiey  would  rust.**  John- 
vi!f.  "  Let  there  be  men  to  keep  them  clean. 
Vour  ancestors  did  not  use  to  let  their  arms 

We  attempted  in  vain  to  communicate  to 
li.hi  a  portion  of  our  enthusiasm.  He  bore 
^  ith  so  polite  a  good-nature  our  warm,  and 
'<*hut  some  might  call  Gothic,  expostulations 

•ri  thu  subject,  that  I  should  not  torsive  my- 
'•'W  were  I  to  record  all  that  Dr.  Johnson*s 
«r<l<>ur  led  him  to  say.    This  day  was  little 

'tter  than  m  blank. 
StauU^^  Sent  5.  —  I  walked  to  the  parish 

^aroh  of  Slate,  which  is  a  very  poor  one. 
i^>"re  are  no  church  bells  in  the  island.  I 
**  x<  told  there  were  once  some ;  what  was  be- 
toe  of  them,  I  could  not  learn.  The  minister 
^  t  being  at  home,  there  was  no  service.  I 
'<  •  nt  bto  the  church,  and  saw  the  monument  of 
^\r  James   Macdonald,  which  was  elegantly 

V'V'uted  at  Bome,  and  has  an  inscription, 
**r<tten    by    his    friend,  George    Lord  Lyt- 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  the  ins«;ription    should 
'.iv>>  been  in  Latin,  as  every  thing  intended  to 
-'  iinrveraal  and  permanent  should  be.' 
I  Uis  being  a  beautiful  day,  my  spirits  were 


!>La.  vUck  hm  maAt  ia  tlie  character  of  ■  eonunUiioner ; 

'  ^if  itmm  rMnracd  as  poor  as  be  went  there.    Sir  Jame* 

n  was  aam  «t  Che  few  Lowlandert  whom  Hlghlanderi 

•flA  «•  be  well  tUUed  In  the  Gaelic,  an  acquaintance 

•'   S  he  fliaile  late  hi  life — Waltbb  Scorr. 

L>t  Jotaaoo  itfomi  to  hare  GDrgocten  that  a  Highlander 

i  aroMd  ac  cMa  period  Incurred  the  peoaltf  of  lerTing  aa 

* '  'vwna  aoUier  for  the  Snt,  and  of  traniportatlon  berood 

*«  f «  •  mtuoA  oSfenee.    And  as  for  **  calling  out  hit  clan/' 

'•-  te  HMaiaiidcrs   and  a  bagpipe  made  a   rebellion.— 

*•  una  SooTT.     I  think  Sir  Walter  took  Johnson 'i  expos- 

-  -'•<»  ctm  Hserally.    He  meant  bf  those  appeals  "  to  arroi 

*r  '  meHtor***  do  naore  than  a  general  exhortatioo  to  (be 

■  'Jrriti  chief — aa  we  remind  the  House  of  Lords  every  day 

*  '*  SarwM  mt  Bmmmimedt,  wHhoot  meaning  to  recommend 

«^  atwl  rehelllom.     See  sM,  mt  »th  Oct..  Johnson's  ob- 

'r*y  tfSon  lo  the  Doka  of  Argyle.  —  Cbokib,  1B46. 


cheered  by  the  mere  effect  of  climate.  I  had 
felt  a  return  of  spleen  during  my  stay  at 
Armidale,  and  had  it  not  been  that  I  had  Dr. 
Johnson  to  contemplate,  I  should  have  sunk 
into  dejection ;  but  nis  firmness  supported  me. 
I  looked  at  him,  as  a  man  whose  head  is 
turning  giddy  at  sea  looks  at  a  rock,  or  any 
fixed  object.  I  wondered  at  his  tranquillity. 
He  said,  **  Sir,  when  a  man  retires  into  an 
island,  he  is  to  turn  his  thoughts  entirely  to 
another  world.  He  has  done  with  this.** 
Boswsix.  *^  It  appears  to  me,  Sir,  to  be  very 
difficult  to  unite  a  due  attention  to  this  world, 
and  that  which  is  to  come ;  for,  if  we  engage 
eagerly  in  the  afiairs  of  life,  we  are  apt  to  be 
totally  forgetful  of  a  future  state ;  an^  on  the 
other  hand,  a  steady  contemplation  of  the 
awful  concerns  of  eternity  renaers  all  objects 
here  so  insignificant,  as  to  make  us  indifferent 
and  negligent  about  them.  Johkson.  **Sir, 
Dr.  Cheyne  has  laid  down  a  rule  to  himself  on 
this  subject,  which  should  be  imprinted  on 
every  mind :  *  To  neglect  nothing  to  secure 
my  eternal  peace^  more  than  if  J  had  been  cer- 
tified I  shmdd  die  within  the  day :  nor  to  mind 
any  thing  that  my  secular  obligations  and  duties 
demanded  of  me,  less  than  if  I  had  been  insured 
to  live  fifty  years  more*^ 

I  must  here  observe,  that  though  Dr.  John- 
son appeared  now  to  be  philosophically  calm,  yet 
his  genius  did  not  shine  forth  as  in  companies, 
where  I  have  listened  to  him  with  admiration. 
The  vigour  of  his  mind  was,  however,  suffi- 
ciently manifested,  by  his  discovering  no  symp- 
toms of  feeble  relaxation  in  the  dufi,  *'  weary, 
flat,  and  unprofitable  "*  state  in  which  we  now 
were  placed. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  on  this 
day  he  composed  the  following  Ode  upon  the 
Isfe  of  Sky,  which  a  few  days  afterwards  he 
showed  me  at  Rasay :  — 

•*ODA. 

"  Ponti  profundis  clausa  reccssibus, 
Strepens  procellis,  rupibua  obsita, 
Quam  grata  defesso  virentcm 
Skia  sinum  nebulosa  pandis. 

**  His  cura,  credo,  sedibus  eiulat; 
His  bUnda  certe  pax  habitat  locis  : 
Non  ira,  non  mceror  quietls 
Insidias  meditatur  horis. 


s  For  which,  as  wi^U  as  two  letters,  written  by  Sir  James, 
in  his  laAt  iUn<*ss,  to  his  mother,  too  Appendix — Boiwell. 

'  What  a  strani^  perrervion  nf  language  !— mirvmii// 
Why,  if  it  had  bt^n  in  Latin,  so  far  from  beinR  tnuvfrsaUy 
understood,  it  would  hare  be<>n  an  utter  blank  to  one  Uhe 
better)  half  of  the  creation,  and,  eren  of  the  tnen  who  might 
visit  it,  nmrfy •Iff nr  will  understand  It  in  Knglish  for  ont  who 
could  in  Latin.  Something  may  be  said  for  epitaphs  and 
inscriptions  addressed,  at  it  were,  to  the  world  at  large  —  a 
triumphal  arch  —  the  nillar  at  Ulenhciro  —  a  monument  at 
Waterloo;  but  a  Latin  epitAph.  in  an  English  rhurch, 
appears,  in  principle,  as  alinurd  as  the  dmner,  which  the 
doctor  gives  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  q/ier  the  manner  of  '^ 
ancient*.  K  mortal  may  sureir  be  well  satisfied  if  his  fame 
lasts  as  long  as  tbe  language  in  «  hich  be  spoke  or  wrote.— 

CaOKBB. 
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**  At  non  cavata  rupe  latescere, 
Metiti  nee  sgra:  montibus  aviia 
Prodest  vagari,  nee  frementes 
£  scopulo  niimerare  fluctua. 

"  Humana  virtus  non  sibi  sufBcit, 

Datur  nee  aequum  cuique  animum  sibi 
Parare  posse,  ut  Stoicorum 
Secta  erepet  nimis  alta  fidlax. 

**  Exsratuantis  pectoris  impeturo* 
Rex  summe,  solus  tu  regis  arbiter, 
Mentisque*  te  tollente,  surgunt, 
Te  recidunt  moderante  fluetus.*** 

After  sapper,  Dr.  Johnson  told  lis,  that 
Isaac  Hawkins  Browne  drank  freelj  for  thirty 
years,  and  that  he  wrote  his  poem,  ^*  De  Animi 
Immortalitate,"  in  some  of  the  last  of  these 
years.*  I  listened  to  this  with  the  eagerness  of 
one,  who,  conscious  of  being  himself  fond  of 
wine,  is  glad  to  hear  that  a  man  of  so  much 
genius  and  good  thinking  as  Browne  had  the 
same  propensity. 

Monday^  Sept.  6.  — We  set  out,  accon^anied 
by  Mr.  Donald  M^Leod,  late  of  Canna,  as  our 
guide.  We  rode  for  some  time  along  the 
district  of  Slate,  near  the  shore.  The  houses 
in  general  are  made  of  turf,  covered  with 
CTass.  The  country  seemed  well  peopled. 
We  came  into  the  district  of  Strath,  and  passed 
along  a  wild  moorish  tract  of  land  till  we 
arrived  at  the  shore.  There  we  found  good 
verdure,  and  some  curious  whin-rocks,  or  col- 
lections of  stones,  like  the  ruins  of  the  foun- 
dations of  old  buildings.  We  saw  also  three 
cairns  of  considerable  size. 

About  a  mile  beyond  Broadfoot '  is  Corri- 


1  yaHaus  readhigt.  —  Line  S.  In  the  manmcript.  Dr. 
Johnion.  instead  or  mpibug  obsita,  bad  written  imbribus 
mvida,  and  uvida  nubibut,  but  ttruck  them  both  out.  Instead 
of  lines  15  and  16,  be  had  written,  but  afterwards  struck  out, 
the  following :  — 

Parare  posse,  utcanqne  JacteC 
Grandiloquus  nimis  alta  Zeoo.— Boswau. 

It  is  Terr  curious  that  in  M  the  editions  of  Jobicson's 
Woaas,  which  I  have  seen,  even  down  to  the  Oxford 
edition  of  18'iK,  this  poem  is  gix-cn  with  certain  nariaiion*^ 
which  seem  unintelligible.  The  first  amendment,  noted 
by  Mr.  Boswetl,  "  obsita  rmpibm "  is  adopted,  but  the 
second  is  not,  and  the  two  lines  rejected  by  Dr.  Johnson 
are  replaced:  the  words  ** e  scopulo,*'  in  the  1 8th  line,  are 
changed  into  "  In  tpecula,*'  and  in  the  penultimate  line, 
"  snyyim/,"  is  altered  to  *'JlueiM.*'  In  the  last  line  too, 
"  retident "  is  printed  for  "  recMunl.**  These  last  Tariations 
lotik  lilie  mere  errors  of  the  press ;  but  is  it  possible  that 
Johnson's  Latin  poetry  has  been  so  little  attended  to,  that 
the  public  has  been,  for  forty  years  past,  acquiescing  in 
what  appears  to  be  stark  nonsense  ?  It  seems  wonderful 
that  Mr.  Murphy  (who  was  himself  a  Latin  poet)  and  the 
late  Oxfbrd  editor  should  have  overlooked  these  errors.— 
CaoRsa. 

*  Browne  died  in  1760.  and  flfty-four.  —  Boswiix. 

*  Bro4uWord,  nn  Mr.  Macpherson.  —  Caoasa. 

*  That  my  reaoers  mar  have  my  narrative  in  the  style  of 
the  country  through  which  I  am  travelling,  it  is  proper  to 
Inform  them,  that  the  chief  of  a  clan  is  denominated  ny  his 
surname  alone,  as  M'Leod,  M'Klnnon,  M'Intosh.  To  prefix 
Mr.  to  it  would  be  a  degradation  fh>m  the  M'Leod,  Ac.  Mr 
old  friend  the  Liird  of  M'Farlane.  the  great  antiguanr,  took 
it  highly  amiu.  when  General  Wade  c^led  him  Mr.  M'Far- 
lane.  Dr.  Johnson  said  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  use 
this  mode  of  address ;  li  seemed  to  him  to  be  too  fiuniliar.  as 
it  is  the  way  In  whkh.  In  all  other  places,  intimates  or 
tnlierlors  are  addressed.    When  the  chiefs  have  titles,  they 


chatachin,  a  farm  of  Sir  Alexander  Mtcdo- 
nald's,  possessed  by  Mr.  M*KinnoD\  wbo 
receivea  us  with  a  hearty  welcome,  as  did  his 
wife,  who  was  what  we  call  in  Scotland  a  lady 
like  woman.^  Mr.  Pennant,  in  the  course  of  hk 
tour  to  the  Hebrides,  passed  two  nights  at  thii 
gentleman's  house.  On  its  being  mentioned 
that  a  present  had  here  been  made  to  htm  of  & 
curious  specimen  of  Highland  antiquity,  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  ^  Sir,  it  was  more  than  be  de- 
served ;  the  doff  is  a  Whig."  • 

We  here  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  a  table 
plentifully  furnished,  the  satisfaction  of  which 
was  heightened  by  a  numerous  and  cheerful 
company;  and  we,  for  the  first  time,  had  a 
specimen  of  the  joyous  social  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  of  tiie  Highlands.  They  talked  in 
their  own  ancient  language,  with  fluent  ti* 
vacity,  and  sung  many  Erse  songs  with  such 
spirit,  that,  though  Dr.  Johnson  was  treateii 
with  the  greatest  respect  and  attention,  tb<.-n> 
were  moments  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  for- 

fotten.  For  myself,  though  bat  a  Lowlaodcr, 
aving  picked  up  a  few  words  of  the  lanpapf , 
I  presumed  to  mingle  in  their  mirth,  and  joine-l 
in  the  choruses  with  as  much  glee  as  anj  ot 
the  company.  Dr.  Johnson,  Ming  fatigued 
with  his  journey,  retired  early  to  his  chamber. 
where  he  composed  the  following  Ode,  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Thrale  ^ :  — 


"ODA. 


M 


Penneo  terras,  ubi  nuda  rupes 
Saxeas  miacet  nebulis  ruints, 
Torva  ubi  rideot  steriles  ooloiii 

Run  hbores. 


are  denosnliiated  by  tbcm,  as  Sir  James  Gianl,  Sir  AUc 
M'Lean.  The  other  Highland  B«otlcmen.  of  landed  r  - 
perty,  are  denominated  bj  their  estates,  as  Raaay.  Boi«lit* . 
and  the  wives  of  all  of  tbem  have  the  title  of  httin.  Tt« 
tacksmen,  or  principal  tenants,  are  named  by  their  farrv  ^ 
KingstHirgh.  Corrichatachin  ;  and  their  wives  are  ralM  tt« 
mislresa  of  Klnnburgh,  the  mtistreat  of  CQrnchsl**^ 
Having  given  this  explanatloa,  I  am  at  liberty  to  um  t-  > 
mode  of  speech  which  generally  prevails  la  the  BifhlaDJi  *>'  • 
the  Hebrides.  —  BoewEix. 

>  I  am  not  aware  that  this  epithet  had  aBjdlftreDimrs-  ( 
in  Scotland  from  that  attached  to  it  la  Eocland,     It  •* 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  he  himself  a|ipUad  it  to  sue  of '-' 
Scottish  ladies.  —  Cbokee. 

«  Mr.  BosweU  does  not  do  Mi  jnaclre  to  Dr.  J*^'*  " 
when  he  leaves  It  in  doabu  whether  this  wm  not  ui^  •• 
surely  it  was)  in  a  spirit  of  jocularity.  Johasoo  •er»i  '« 
have  had  a  regard  for  Pennant    See  p.  389.  <—  Cnoais 

7  About  fourteen  years  since,  I  landed  la  Siky ,  with  s  p^''* 
ot  friends,  and  had  the  curloeitT  to  mk  what  was  th«  ^ '  '• 
idea  on  every  one's  mind  at  landing.  AU  aaawcred  s«par«i*  i 
that  it  was  this  Ode —  Waltib  Scorr.  ISS. 

Sir  Walter  appended  this  note  to  the  04e  is  Urt.  Tkr% 
but  I  should  rsiner  suppose  that  It  waa  the  precedJSf  (*^  ■ 
Sipe  which  he  and  his  Scotch  (Heads  recoUscttd  wuk  f  i  • 
sure.    Surely,  after  the  Jocund  and  hospliabiB  some  jo**^" 
scribed,  the  **  torvc  mrw/*  —  the  **  homimmm  /»>»■■. '  <' ' 
**v«fa  ftmllo  detoratm  euUm,**  aad  the  "  sy eflrt  f/^ry^* 
were  not   grateful.     The  "lifwote  Mreptmt  4sfwn' 
amusing  and  not  oflhisive;  hot  whatever  may  besakl  tt 
Doctor^s  gratitude  to  his  IHeads  In  Sky.  the  clMainl  f*«»  * 
will  not  have  fldled  to  observe  how  moeh  his  taste,  ami  ••' 
haps  his  LaUnltT,  bad  Improved  sinew  Che  days  «r  tb"  ■ 
C^rftMitmi,*'  and  the  epignuas  to 


M 


His  verses  •*  In  Tkratn,"  and  those  la  Sky  sosd  le  !• 
Kenneth,  and  this  ode  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  ■■«•  taonfH  - 
llnble  to  many  criticisms,  more  natural  la  Cheir  tht>j«i< 
and  more  easy  in  their  expresskms,  thaa  hia  aarttsv  eum; 
in  this  line. 


r 
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"  Penragor  gentes  boroinum  ferorum, 
ViU  ubt  nuilo  decorata  cultu 
Squallet  iDformis,  tugurique  fumis 

Fceda  latesciU 

*■  Inter  erroris  salebrosa  longi. 
Inter  ignotc  strepitus  loquelv, 
Quok  modis  mecam,  quid  agat,  requiro, 

Tbraliadulcia? 

*'  Sea  y'm  cures  pia  nupta  mulcct, 
Seu  foTet  mater  sobolem  benigna, 
Sve  cum  Ubris  novitate  pascit 

Sedula  mentem : 

**  Sit  mctnor  nostri,  6deique  merces 
Stet  fides  constans,  meritoque  blandum 
Tbraliae  discant  resonare  nomen 

Littora  Skis. 

**  Scriptum  in  Skia,  6kh  Sept.  1773." 

Taemhf,  Sept.  7.  —  Dr.  Johnson  was  much 
pleased  with  his  entertainment  here.  There 
were  many  good  books  in  the  house :  Hector 
Boethias  in  Latin ;  Gave*s  Lives  of  the  Fathers ; 
Baker*s  Chronicle;  Jeremj  Collier's  Church 
iliatorj;  Dr.  Johnson's  small  Dictionary; 
Craafurd*8  Officers  of  State,  and  several  more ; 
— a  mezaoUnto  of  Mrs.  Brooks  the  actress  (by 
some  strange  chance  in  Sky  *^ ;  and  also  a  print 
of  Macdonald  of  Clanranald,  with  a  Latin 
inscription  about  the  cruelties  after  the  battle 
of  Cuiloden,  which  will  never  be  forgotten. 

It  was  a  very  wet  stormy  dajr ;  we  were 
therefore  obliged  to  remain  here,  it  being  im- 
possible to  cross  the  sea  to  Rasay. 

I  employed  apartof  the  forenoon  in  writing 
this  jonmaL  The  rest  of  it  was  somewhat 
dreary,  from  the  gloominess  of  the  weather, 
And  the  uncertain  state  which  we  were  in,  as 
we  could  not  tell  but  it  might  clear  up  every 
hour.  Nothing  is  more  painful  to  the  mind 
than  a  state  of  suspense,  especially  when  it 
depends  upon  the  weather,  concerning  which 
there  can  be  so  little  calculation.  As  Dr. 
Johnson  said  of  our  weariness  on  the  Monday 
at  Aberdeen,  ^  Sensation  is  sensation : 
C'orrichatachin,  which  was  last  night  a  hospi* 
table  house,  was,  in  my  mind,  changed  to-aay 
into  a  prison.  After  dinner  I  read  some  of 
Dr.  Macpherson's  ** Dissertations  on  the  Ancient 
<.  al^dooians.**  I  was  disgusted  by  the  unsa- 
iisiMcxary  conjectures  as  to  antiquity,  before 
thR  days  of  record.  I  was  happy  when  tea 
'-^une.  Such,  I  take  it,  is  the  state  of  those 
wbo  live  in  the  country.'  Meab  are  wished 
'.'jt  from  the  cravings  of  vacuity  of  mind,  as 
v*41  as  from  the  desire  of  eatine.  I  was  hurt 
X')  find  even  such  a  temporary  feebleness,  and 
tkai  I  was  so  far  from  being  that  robust  wise 


1fn«  Brooks**  fachcr  vaa  a  Seotchman  of  Uw  nama  of 

^  MMBi,  vko  lort  Us  propMtr,  and  fled  hit  country,  for  the 

Vtait  fit  I,  Id  1745.    Her  portrait  would  oaturallj  enough 

V  bmd  la  radi  eompenjr.  — Cao&aa. 

'  Mr.  Beevell  ibould   have  recollected,  that  be  and  Dr. 

fnbabij  the  only  pereoni  of  the  parej  who 

lodo.     A  eoontrjr  gentleman'i  life  would  be 


l_. 


man  who  is  sufficient  for  his  own  hi^piness. 
I  felt  a  kind  of  lethargy  of  indolence.  I  did 
not  exert  myself  to  get  Dr.  Johnson  to  talk, 
that  I  might  not  have  the  labom^  of  writine 
down  hb  conversation.  He  inquired  here,  if 
there  were  any  remains  of  the  second  sight.  Mr. 
[Martin]  Macpherson,  minister  of  Slate,  said,  he 
was  resolved  not  to  believe  it,  because  it  was 
founded  on  no  principle.  Johkson.  *^  There 
are  many  things  then,  which  we  are  sure  are 
true,  that  you  will  not  believe.  What  prin- 
ciple is  there,  why  a  loadstone  attracts  ironP 
wny  an  egg  produces  a  chicken  by  heat  ?  why 
a  tree  grows  upwards,  when  the  natural 
tendency  of  all  things  is  downwards  f  Sir,  it 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  evidence  that  you 
have."  Toung  Mr.  M^Kinnon  mentioned  one 
M*Kenzie,  who  is  still  alive,  who  had  often 
fainted  in  his  presence,  and  when  he  recovered, 
mentioned  visions  which  had  been  presented  to 
him.  He  told  Mr.  M^Kinnon,  that  at  such  a 
place  he  should  meet  a  funeral,  and  that  such 
and  such  people  would  be  the  bearers,  naming 
four;  and  three  weeks  afterwards  he  saw  what 
M*Kenzie  had  predicted.  The  naming  the 
very  spot  in  a  country  where  a  funeral  comes 
a  long  way,  and  the  very  people  as  bearers, 
when  there  are  so  many  out  of  whom  a  choice 
may  be  made,  seems  extraordinary.  We 
should  have  sent  for  M^Kenzie,  had  we  not 
been  informed  that  he  could  speak  no  English. 
Besides,  the  facts  were  not  related  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy. 

Mrs.  M*Kinnon,  who  is  a  daughter  of  old 
Kingsburgh  (a  Macdonald),  told  us  that  her 
father  was  one  day  riding  in  Sky,  and  some 
women,  who  were  at  work  in  a  field  on  the 
side  of  the  road,  said  to  him,  they  had  heard 
two  iaischs  (that  is,  two  voices  of  persons 
about  to  die),  and  what  was  remarkable,  one 
of  them  was  an  English  taisch^  which  they 
never  heard  before.  When  he  returned,  he  at 
that  very  place  met  two  funerals,  and  one  of 
them  was  that  of  a  woman  who  had  come  from 
the  main  land,  and  could  speak  only  English. 
This,  she  remarked,  made  a  great  impression 
upon  her  father. 

How  all  the  people  here  were  lodged,  I 
know  not.  It  was  partly  done  by  separating 
man  and  wife,  and  putting  a  number  of  men 
in  one  room,  and  of  women  in  another. 

Wednesday,  Sept,  8.  —  When  I  waked,  the 
rain  was  much  heavier  than  yesterday ;  but 
the  wind  had  abated.  By  breakfast,  the  day  was 
better,  and  in  a  little  while  it  was  calm  and 
clear.  I  felt  my  spirits  much  elated.  The 
propriety  of  the  expression,  "  the  sunshine  of 
the  breast,**^  now   struck  me  with    peculiar 


mUerable,  if  he  had  no  more  bualneti  or  Intereit  in  the  scene* 
around  him  than  the  rliiter  of  a  few  days  at  a  stranfrcr't 
house  can  hare.  M'Kinnon  wouldprobably  have  bec'n  more, 
and  with  more  reason,  enntt^  in  Bolt  Court,  than  Johnson 

and  Boswell  were  at  CorrtchaUchtn CaoKia. 

*  Gray's  Odt  on  the  ProMpect  v/  Eton  CoUege.    No  poet 
has,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  his  works,  furnished 
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force ;  for  the  brilliant  raja  penetrated  into 
my  very  soul.  We  were  all  in  better  humour 
than  before.  Mrs.  M*Kinnon,  with  unaffected 
hospitality  and  politeness,  expressed  her  hap- 
piness in  having  such  company  in  her  house, 
and  appeared  to  understand  and  relish  Dr. 
Johnson's  conversation ;  as  indeed  all  the  com- 
pany seemed  to  do.  When  I  knew  she  was  old 
jCtngshurgKa  daughter,  I  did  not  wonder  at 
the  good  appearance  which  she  made. 

She  talked  as  if  her  husband  and  family 
would  emigrate,  rather  than  be  oppressed  by 
their  landlord^;  and  said,  "how  agreeable 
would  it  be,  if  these  gentlemen  should  come  in 
upon  us  when  we  are  in  America."  Somebody 
observed,  that  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  was 
always  frightened  at  sea.  Johnson.  "  He  is 
frightened  at  sea ;  and  his  tenants  are  fright- 
ened when  he  comes  to  land." 

We  resolved  to  set  out  directly  after  break- 
fast. We  had  about  two  miles  to  ride  to  the 
sea  side,  and  there  we  expected  to  get  one  of 
the  boats  belonging  to  the  fleet  of  bounty' 
herring-busses  then  on  the  coast,  or  at  least  a 
good  country  fishing  boat.  But  while  we  were 
preparing  to  set  out,  there  arrived  a  man  with 
the  following  card  ^  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Donald 
McQueen :  — 

"  Mr.  M< Queen's  eompliments  to  Mr.  Boswell, 
and  begs  leave  to  acquaint  him  that,  fearing  the 
want  of  a  proper  boat,  as  much  as  the  rain  of  yester- 
day, might  have  caused  a  stop,  he  is  now  at  Skian- 
wden  with  MaegiUichaUunCt*  carriage,  to  convey 
him  and  Dr.  Johnson  to  llasay,  where  they  will 
meet  with  a  most  hearty  welcome,  and  where  Mac- 
leod,  being  on  a  visit,  now  attends  their  motions. 

**  Wednesday  afternoon.** 

This  card  was  most  agreeable;  it  was  a 
prologue  to  that  hospitable  and  truly  polite 
reception  which  we  found  at  Rasay.  In  a 
little  while  arrived  Mr.  Donald  McQueen  him- 
self; a  decent  minister,  an  elderly  man  with 
his  own^  black  hair,  courteous,  and  rather  slow 
of  speech,  but  candid,  sensible,  and  well  in- 
formed, nay  learned.  Along  with  him  came, 
as  our  pilot,  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  a  great 
desire  to  see,  Mr.  Malcolm  Macleod,  one  of  the 
Rasay  family,  celebrated  in  the  year  1745-6. 
He  was  now  sixty-two  years  of  age,  hale,  and 
well  proportioned,  —  with  a  manly  counte- 
nance, tanned  by  the  weather,  yet  having  a 
ruddiness  in  his  cheeks,  over  a  great  put  of 
which  his  rough  beard  extended.     IIis  eye 


so  raanjr  expressions  which,  by  their  felicity,  have  become 

firoTerbial,  m  Gray.  He  hu  written  little,  but  hii  lines  are 
n  every  mouth,  and  fall  from  every  pen.  —  Crokbb. 

I  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald.  —  Crokbr. 

9  Fishing  under  the  encouragement  of  a  6oiiiii|r.  —  Crorbr. 

>  What  is  now  called  a  nott.  was,  at  the  period  at  which 
Mr.  Boswell  wrote,  frequently  called  a  card,  and  indeed  were 
often  written  oo  the  backs  of^playinff  cards.  —  Crokrr. 

4  The  Highland  expression  for  Laird  of  Rasay.—  Borwrix. 
Meaning  '*  tht  son  of  the  pottth,  Co/m.*'  — the  ancestor  of 
this  branch  having  been,  no  doubt,  in  his  day  designated  as 
**youug  Colin  Macleod."  — Chorbr 

*  Wlfs  were  itill  generally  worn.   We  can  hardly  recooeile 


was  quick  and  lively,  yet  his  look  was  not 
fierce,  but  he  appeared  at  once  firm  and  good 
humoured.  He  wore  a  pair  of  brogues ;  tartan 
hose  which  came  up  only  near  to  his  knees,  i 
and  left  them  bare ;  a  purple  camblet  kilt  ^ ;  a  | 
black  waistcoat;  a  siiortCTeen  cloth  coat  bound 
with  gold  cord;  a  yellowish   bushy  wig;   a 
large  blue  bonnet  with  a  gold  thread  button. 
I  never  saw  a  figure  that  gave  a  more  perfect 
representation  of  a  Highland  gentleman.    I 
wished  much  to  have  a  picture  of  him  just  a^   i 
he  was.    I  found  him  nrank  and  polite^  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word. 

The  good  family  at  Corrichatachin  said  thej 
hoped  to  see  us  on  our  return.  We  rode 
down  to  the  shore ;  but  Malcolm  walked  with 
graceful  agility.  ■ 

We  got  into  IUuay*$  carriage,  which  was  a 
good  strong  open  boat  made  in  Norway.  The 
wind  had  now  risen  pretty  high,  and  was 
against  us;  but  we  had  four  stout  rowers, 
particularly  a  Macleod,  a  robust,  black-haired 
fellow,  half  naked,  and  bareheaded,  something 
between  a  wild  Indian  and  an  English  tar. 
Dr.  Johnson  sat  high  on  the  stem,  like  a 
magnificent  Triton.  Malcolm  sung  an  £r^* 
song '',  the  chorus  of  which  was  ^  Hatpin 
foam  foam  eri^  with  words  of  his  own.  llie 
tune  resembled  "  Owr  ike  muir  amaaig  the 
heather.  *'  The  boatmen  and  Mr.  M*Quevn 
chorused,  and  all  went  welL  At  length 
Malcolm  himself  took  an  oar,  and  rownl 
vigorously.  We  sailed  along  the  coast  of 
Scalpa,  a  rugged  island,  about  four  miles  in 
length.  Dr.  Johnson  proposed  that  he  and  I 
should  buy  it,  and  found  a  good  school,  and  an 
episcopal  church  (Malcokn*  said  he  wouUl 
come  to  it),  and  have  a  printing-press,  where  he 
would  print  all  the  Erse  that  could  be  found. 

Here  I  was  strongly  struck  with  our  lone 
projected  scheme  of  visiting  the  Hebzidt^ 
being  realised.  I  called  to  him,  "We  an> 
contending  with  seas;**  which  I  think  werv 
the  words  of  one  of  his  letters  to  me.  ^  Not 
much,*'  said  he ;  and  though  the  wind  mad;* 
the  sea  lash  considerably  upon  ua,  he  was  not 
discomposed.  After  we  were  out  of  the  shelter 
of  Scalpa,  and  in  the  sound  between  it  an<i 
Rasay,  which  extended  about  a  league,  thi* 
wind  made  the  sea  very  rough.  I  did  not  lik>- 
it.*  JoHHBON.  ^*This  now  is  the  Atlanti'\ 
If  I  should  tell,  at  a  tea-table  in  Lond<m,  that 
I  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  an  open  boat, 
how  they*d  shudder,  and  what  a  fool  theyM 


ourselTes  to  ** a  yellowish,  bushy  wig '*  RsiMrtoir tba  cottuir. 
of  "a  perfect  Highland  gratlemaa."  —  Crowdl 

*  To  evade  the  law  against  the  tartan  dren,  the  IticlkUn^*  "% 
used  to  dye  their  variegated  plaids  and  kilu  into  bloe,  gttt  • 
or  any  single  colour —  Waltvr  Scott. 

7  See  p.  364.,  a  translation  of  this  song.  —  Caoaia. 

fi  The  Highlanders  were  all  well  toeUoed  to  the  ef«M>«  u- 
llanfomi,  pro9i$o  that  the  right  liJi^g  waa  prayed  Cot.  I  t^-  • 
pose  Malcolm  meant  to  say,  ^1  will  c«me  to  your  rhi*r.  t- 
t)rcause  you  are  honeet  folk,*'  vlx.  Jm€9kttn.  ~-  W*t  jh  » 
Srorr. 

>  Johnson,  in  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thral«i,laitlaBtM  that  Mr 
Boswell  was  a  timid  sailor.  —  C  bokbr. 
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think  me  to  expose  myself  to  sach  danger ! 
He  then  repeated  Horace's  Ode  — 

**  Otium  dWos  rogat  in  patent! 
Prensua  MgKo  .*" 

In  the  confusion  and  hurry  of  this  boisterous 
sailf  Dr.  Johnson's  spurs,  of  which  Joseph  had 
cWge,  were  carriea  overboard  into  the  sea, 
and  lost.  This  was  the  first  misfortune  that 
had  be£dlen  ua.  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  little 
angry  at  first,  observing  that  '*  there  was 
«)mething  wild  in  letting  a  pair  of  spurs  be 
carried  into  the  sea  out  oi  a  boat ;  **  but  then 
he  remarked  **that,  as  Janes  the  naturalist 
bad  said  upon  losing  his  pocket-book,  it  was 
rather  an  inconvenience  than  a  loss.**  He  told 
ui  he  now  recollected  that  he  dreamt  the 
night  before,  that  he  put  his  staff  into  a  river, 
and  chanced  to  let  it  go,  and  it  was  carried 
(lotrn  the  stream  and  lost.  ^  So  now  you  see,** 
said  he,  ^  that  I  have  lost  my  spurs ;  and  this 
5torj  is  better  than  many  of  those  which  we 
have  concerning  second  sight  and  dreams.*** 
Mr.  McQueen  said  he  did  not  believe  the 
second  sight;  that  he  never  met  with  any 
well-attested  instances ;  and  if  he  should,  he 
itbould  impute  them  to  chance;  because  all 
wbo  pretend  to  that  quality  oflen  fail  in 
tboir  predictions,  though  they  take  a  great 
Si'ope,  and  sometimes  interpret  literally,  some- 
times figuratirely,  so  as  to  suit  the  events. 
He  told  us  that,  since  he  came  to  be  minister 
of  the  parish  where  he  now  is,  the  belief  of 
witchcraft,  or  charms,  was  very  common,  in- 
Mmoch  that  be  had  many  prosecutions  before 
hi^  wasion  (the  parochial  ecclesiastical  court) 
against  women,  for  having  by  these  means 
(Miried  off  the  milk  from  people*s  cows.  He 
'Unregarded  them;  and  there  is  not  now  the 
if  un  vestige  of  that  superstition.  He  preached 
a^raioflt  it ;  and  in  order  to  give  a  strong  proof 
Ut  the  people  that  there  was  nothing  in  it,  he 
Mid  from  the  pulpit,  that  every  woman  in 
t^>.'  parish  was  welcome  to  take  the  milk  from 
bi4  cows,  provided  she  did  not  touch  them.' 

Dr.  Johnaon  asked  him  as  to  Fingal.  He 
Mid  he  could  repeat  some  passages  in  the 
« ri^nal ;  that  he  neard  his  grandfather  had  a 
'opy  of  it ;  but  that  he  could  not  affirm  that 
<>-«iaa  composed  all  that  poem  as  it  is  now 
I'ulilifbed.  Thia  came  pretty  much  to  what 
i>r.  Johnson  had  maintained^;  though  he  goes 
t'-irther,  and  contends  that  it  is  no  better  than 
f&^:h  an  epic  poem  as  he  could  make  from  the 


**  Guf  ht  la  tb«  wide  JEgman  mm. 
The  uUor  prayi  to  heaveo  for  ease." 

Hor.  Od«11.16 C. 

]  H*  lot!  hii  itaff  alio  toon  after.  ~  CaoKBa,  1846. 
'  Vrk  ipellt  ar«  itiil  belkred  in.  A  lady  of  property  In 
1. «  frtend  of  mine,  had  a  few  yean  lince  much  difficulty 
-  ''^tnimmftcm  the  miperftltloiu  fUry  of  the  people,  an  old 
*'*>«.  Who  oaed  a  ckarm  to  Injure  her  neighbour's  cattle. 
K  .1  Mv  In  nj  BOMeMion»  and  coniitts  of  reatbert,  parings 
'^  ult,  Wr,  and  aueh  like  trash,  wrapt  In  a  lump  of  clay.  — 
*M.Ti»8oaTT. 

J  Thii  swi—  tlie  common  sense  of  this  once  furious  con- 
trnmty.  ~  Walivs   Scott.     See  aniit  p.  377.,  and  oosf, 


V 


song  of  Robin  Hood;  that  is  to  say,  that, 
except  a  few  passages,  there  is  nothing  truly 
ancient  but  the  names  and  some  vaeue  tradi- 
tions. Mr.  McQueen  alleged  that  Homer  was 
made  up  of  detached  fragments.  Dr.  Johnson 
denied  this ;  observing,  that  it  had  been  one 
work  originally,  and  that  you  could  not  put  a 
book  of  the  fliad  out  of  its  place ;  and  he 
believed  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 
Odyssey. 

The  approach  to  Rasay  was  very  pleasing. 
We  saw  before  us  a  beautiful  bay,  well  de- 
fended by  a  rocky  coast ;  a  good  family  man- 
sion ;  a  nne  verdure  about  it,  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  trees ;  and  beyond  it  hills  and 
mountains  in  ^[radation  of  wildness.  Our 
boatmen  sung  with  great  spirit.  Dr.  Johnson 
observed,  that  naval  music  was  very  ancients 
As  we  came  near  the  shore,  the  singing  of  our 
rowers  was  succeeded  by  that  of  reapers,  who 
were  busy  at  work,  and  who  seemed  to  shout 
as  much  as  to  sing,  while  they  worked  with 
a  bounding  activity.  Just  as  we  landed,  I 
observed  a  cross,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  one, 
upon  a  rock,  which  had  to  me  a  pleasing  vestige 
of  religion.  I  perceived  a  large  company 
cominff  out  from  the  house.  We  met  them  as 
we  wuked  up.  There  were  Rasay  himself; 
his  brother  Dr.  Macleod  ^  his  nephew  the  Laird 
of  M^Kinnon ;  the  Laird  of  Macleod ;  Colonel 
Macleod  of  Talisker,  an  officer  in  the  Dutch 
service,  a  very  genteel  man,  and  a  faithful 
branch  of  the  family ;  Mr.  Macleod  of  Mui- 
ravenside,  best  known  by  the  name  of  Sandle 
Macleod,  who  was  long  in  exile  on  account  of 
the  part  which  he  took  in  1745 ;  and  several 
other  persons.  We  were  welcomed  upon  the 
green,  and  conducted  into  the  house,  wnere  we 
were  introduced  to  Lady  Rasay,  who  was 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  family,  consisting 
of  three  sons  and  ten  daughters.^  The  Laird  of 
Rasay  is  a  sensible,  polite,  and  most  hospitable 
gentleman.  I  was  told  that  his  island  of 
Kasay,  and  that  of  Rona  (from  which  the 
eldest  son  of  the  family  has  his  title),  and  a 
considerable  extent  of  land  which  he  has  in 
Sky,  do  not  altogether  yield  him  a  very  large 
revenue^;  and  yet  he  lives  in  great  splendour; 
and  so  far  is  be  from  distressing  his  people, 
that,  in  the  present  rage  for  emigration,  not  a 
man  has  left  his  estate. 

It  was  past  six  o*clock  when  we  arrived. 
Some  excdlent  brandy  was  served  round  im- 
mediately,  according  to  the  custom  of   the 


*  **  We  were/'  says  Johnson,  "  Introduced  Into  the  bousn, 
which  one  of  the  company  called  the  '  Court  nf  Rasay/  with 
politeness  which  not  the  Court  of  Veraaiiie*  eould  have 
tboueht  defective.*'— /««/irr«.  —  CRoaEa. 

<  Johnson  says.  "  The  money  which  Ratap  raises  from  all 
his  dominions,  which  contain,  at  least,  fifty  thousand  acres,  ts 
not  believed  to  exceed  250/. ;  but  as  be  keeps  a  large  farm  In 
his  own  hands,  he  sells  every  year  a  great  number  of  cattle, 
which  adds  to  his  revenue ;  and  his  tatjle  is  furnished  from 
the  farm  and  from  the  sea  with  very  little  expense,  except 
for  those  things  which  this  country  does  not  produce,  and  of 
those  he  is  very  liberal.  The  wine  circulates  liberally,  and 
the  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  however  tbey  are  got,  are 
alwayi  at  band."  —  Letters.  —  CaoKaa. 
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Highlands,  where  a  dram  is  generally  taken 
every  day.  They  call  it  a  scalch.  On  a  side- 
board was  placed  for  us,  who  had  come  off  the 
sea,  a  substantial  dinner,  and  a  variety  of  wines. 
Then  we  had  coffee  and  tea.  I  observed  in 
the  room  several  elegantly  bound  books  and 
other  marks  of  improved  life.  Soon  aflerwards 
a  fiddler  appeared,  and  a  little  ball  began. 
RoMiy  himself  danced  with  as  much  spirit  as 
any  man,  and  Malcolm  bounded  like  a  roe. 
Sandie  Macleod,  who  has  at  times  an  excessive 
flow  of  spirits,  and  had  it  now,  was,  in  his  days 
of  absconding,  known  by  the  name  of  3/*  Ow- 
lick ',  which  it  seems  was  the  designation  of  a 
kind  of  wild  man  in  the  Highlands  something  be- 
tween Proteus  and  Don  Quixote ;  and  so  he  was 
called  here.  He  made  much  jovial  noise.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  so  delighted  with  this  scene,  that 
he  said,  "  I  know  not  how  we  shall  get  away." 
It  entertained  me  to  observe  him  sitting  by, 
while  we  danced,  sometimes  in  deep  medita- 
tion, sometimes  smiling  complacently,  some- 
times looking  upon  Hooke's  Koman  History, 
and  sometimes  talking  a  little,  amidst  the  noise 
of  the  ball,  to  Mr.  Donald  M'Queen,  who 
anxiously  gathered  knowledge  from  him.  He 
was  pleased  with  M'Queen,  and  said  to  me, 
"This  is  a  critical  man.  Sir.  There  must 
be  great  vigour  of  mind  to  make  him  cultivate 
learning  so  much  in  the  isle  of  Sky,  where  he 
might  do  without  it.  It  is  wonderful  how 
many  of  the  new  publications  he  has.  There 
must  be  a  snatch  of  every  opportunity."  Mr. 
McQueen  told  me  that  his  brother  (who  is  the 
fourth  generation  of  the  family  following  each 
other  as  ministers  of  the  parish  of  Snizort) 
and  he  joined  together,  ana  bought  from  time 
to  time  such  books  as  had  reputation.  Soon 
after  we  came  in,  a  black  cock  and  gray  hen, 
which  had  been  shot,  were  shown,  with  their 
feathers  on,  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  never 
seen  that  species  of  bird  before.  We  had  a 
company  of  thirty  at  supper ;  and  all  was  good 
humour  and  gaiety,  without  intemperance. 

Thursday,  Sept  9.  — At  breakfast  this 
morning,  among  a  profusion  of  other  things, 
there  were  oatcakes,  made  of  what  is  called 
graddaned  meal,  that  is,  meal  made  of  grain 
separated  from  the  husks,  and  toasted  by  fire, 
instead  of  being  threshed  and  kiln-dried.  This 
seems  to  be  bad  management,  as  so  much 
fodder  is  consumed  by  it.  Mr  McQueen  how- 
ever defended  it,  by  saying,  that  it  is  doing 
the  thing  much  quicker,  as  one  operation 
effects  what  is  otherwbc  done  by  two.  His 
chief  reason  however  was,  that  the  servants  in 


>  Alexander  Macleod,  of  Muiravenslde,  adTocate,  became 
extremely  obnoxioiu  to  goTemment  by  hit  tealoui  personal 
effbrtt  to  engage  his  chief  Macleod.  and  Mardonald  of  Sky, 
In  the  Cheralier'i  attempts  of  1745.  Had  he  succeeded,  it 
would  have  added  one  third  at  least  to  the  Jacohite  army. 
Boswell  has  oddly  described  M'CrtiMltck,  the  being  whose 
name  was  conferred  upon  this  gentleman,  as  soroettiing 
b«^wlxt  Proteus  and  Don  Quixote.  It  is  the  name  of  a 
•pedes  of  satyr,  or  e$pHt  foUet,  a  sort  of  mountain  Puck 
or  hobgoblin,  seen  among  the  wllds  and  mountains,  as  the 
oU  Higtilanders  believed,  sometlraet  mirthful,  lometifflet 


Sky  are,  according  to  him,  a  faithlen  pack, 
and  steal  what  they  can ;  so  that  much  is  saTed 
by  the  com  passing  but  once  through  their 
hands,  as  at  each  time  they  pilfer  some.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  the  graadaning  is  a  Btrong 
proof  of  the  laziness  of  the  Highlanders,  wbo 
will  rather  make  fire  act  for  them,  at  the 
expense  of  fodder,  than  labour  themselves. 
There  was  also,  what  I  cannot  help  disliking  at 
breakfast,  cheese :  it  is  the  custom  over  all  the 
Highlands  to  have  it ;  and  it  often  smells  verv 
strong,  and  poisons  to  a  certain  degree  the 
elegance  of  an  Indian  repast.  *  The  day  was 
showery ;  however,  Raaay  and  I  took  a  walk, 
and  had  some  cordial  conversation.  I  con- 
ceived a  more  than  ordinary  regard  for  this 
worthy  gentleman.  Hb  family  has  po6se5>i^i 
this  island  above  four  hundred  years.  It  i: 
the  remains  of  the  estate  of  Macleod  of  Lewis 
whom  he  represents.  When  we  returned,  Dr. 
Johnson  walked  with  us  to  see  the  old  chapel- 
He  was  in  fine  spirits.  He  said,  "This  i^ 
truly  the  patriarchal  life:  this  is  what  we  came 
to  find.*' 

After  dinner,  dPCnulick,  Malcolm,  and  I 
went  out  with  guns,  to  try  if  we  could  fiii'i 
any  black-cock ;  but  we  had  no  sport,  oxf'w; 
to  a  heavy  rain.  I  saw  here  what  is  called  & 
Danish  fort.  Our  evening  was  passed  as  L^t 
ni^ht  was-  One  of  our  company',  I  ^a> 
told,  had  hurt  himself  by  too  much  stmh, 
particularly  of  infidel  metaphjrsicians,  of  whi»h 
he  gave  a  proof  on  second  sight  being  men- 
tioned. He  immediately  retailed  some  of  ibc 
fallacious   arguments  of  Voltaire  and   Hunii' 

S;ain8t  miracles  in  general.  Infidelity  in  & 
ighland  gentleman  appeared  to  me  peculiar!} 
ofiensive.  I  was  sorry  for  him,  as  he  hjd 
otherwise  a  good  character.  I  told  Dr.  John- 
son that  he  had  studied  himself  into  infidelity. 
JoHnsoN.  "  Then  he  must  study  himself  out 
of  it  again ;  that  is  the  way.  Drinking  hr^^^} 
will  sober  him  again.** 

Friday,  Sept.  10. —  Having  resolved  i' 
explore  the  island  of  Rasay,  which  could  b^ 
done  only  on  foot,  I  last  night  obtained  my 
fellow-travelTer's  permission  to  leave  him  !< ' 
a  day,  he  being  unable  to  take  so  hardv  a 
walk.  Old  Mr.  Malcolm  Macleod,  who  bvi 
obligingly  promised  to  accompany  me,  w:l<> 
at  my  bedside  between  five  and  six.  I  Jpr  »•  * 
up  immediately ;  and  he  and  I,  attended  by  t«  * 
other  gentlemen,  traversed  the  country  dnnrj 
the  whole  of  this  day.  Though  we  had  pa5H>> 
over  not  less  than  four  and  twenty  miW  ('J 
very  rugged  ground,  and   had  a  Highly*' 


Alexander  lfaclcod*a  prceuioaa  aode  of  <  •' 
spirits,  occasioned  the  ae^AWM^ — Wuu* 


mischierotts. 
and  Tariable 
Scott. 

>  Mr.  Boswell  ferr«ts  that  Uier«  were  taraakihsts  t^^  " 
the  Indian  luxuries  of  tea  and  su|rar  bad  bc«si  lnirudui«<* 
these  were  the  intruders CaoKia. 

>  Sir  Walter  Scott  thouftht  this  was  Tuttwin,  but  hr  «*• 
cerulnly  mistaken.    Mr.  William  Macphervos  mihiri  •> ' 
that  the  ffentleman  alluded  to  was  the  Laird  of  IMctina.- 
—  ClOKXB,  ISU. 
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dance  on  the  top  of  Dun  Can,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  island,  we  returned  in  the 
evening  not  at  all  fatigued,  and  piqued  our- 
^ves  at  not  being  outdone  at  the  niehtlj 
ball  b/  our  less  active  friends,  who  had  re- 
mained at  home. 

My  surrej  of  Rasay  did  not  furnish  much 
which  can  mterest  mj  readers ;  I  shall  there- 
fore put  into  as  short  a  compass  as  I  can  the 
observations  upon  it,  which  I  find  registered 
in  my  journal.  It  is  about  fifteen  English 
miles  long  and  four  broad.  On  the  south 
«i<le  is  the  Laird*s  family  seat,  situated  on  a 
pleasing  low  spot.  The  old  tower  of  three 
'Stories,  mentioned  by  Martin,  was  taken  down 
<:r)on  after  1746,  and  a  modem  house  sup- 
plies its  place.  There  are  very  good  grass- 
fielda  ana  corn-lands  about  it,  well-dressed. 
1  observed,  however,  hardlv  any  inclosures, 
except  a  good  garden  plentiiuUy  stocked  with 
vf^Ubles,  and  strawberries,  raspberries,  cur- 

On  one  of  the  rocks  just  where  we  landed, 
which  are  not  high,  there  is  rudely  carved  a 
''({uare,  with  a  crucifix  in  the  middle.  Here, 
it  is  said,  the  Lairds  of  Basay,  in  old  times, 
'iv.ll  to  offer  up  their  devotions.  I  could 
not  approach  the  spot  without  a  grateful 
ivt  oUection  of  the  event  commemorated  by 
ili'is  symbol. 

A  uttle  from  the  shore,  westward,  is  a  kind 
of  sabterraoeous  house.  There  has  been  a 
natartl  fusarey  or  separation  of  the  rock, 
riioning  towards  the  sea,  which  has  been 
rofifed  over  with  long  stones,  and  above  them 
ftirf  has  been  laid.  In  that  place  the  in- 
'jbitants  used  to  keep  their  oars.  There 
afr*  a  number  of  trees  near  the  house,  which 
\r'tw  well;  some  of  them  of  a  pretty  good 
:/'*.  Thej  are  mostly  plane  and  ash.  A 
'  lu*:  to  toe  west  of  the  house  is  an  old 
ruinous  chapel,  unroofed,  which  never  has 
'"tin  verr  curioos.  We  here  saw  some  human 
'wOi*f  of  an  uncommon  size.  There  was  a 
h'^t^l-bone,  in  particular,  which  Dr.  Macleod 
ui<l  was  sach,  that  if  the  foot  was  in  pro- 
{jdrtioo,  it  nkoat  have  been  twenty- seven 
'I  bes  long.  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  look  at 
' '  •-  bones.  He  started  back  from  them  with 
I  striking  appearance  of  horror.^  Mr.  McQueen 
'  •  I  ua,  It  waa  formerly  much  the  custom,  in 
'  "Hf  i«Ies,  to  have  human  bones  Wing  above 
."«)und,  especially  in  the  windows  of  churches.' 
'^  the  south  of  the  chapel  is  the  family 
'  'Tinff-place.  Above  the  door,  on  the  east 
-''i  of  It,  is  a  small  bust  or  image  of  the 
V  '^nn    Mary,   carved   upon   a   stone  which 

^<4  part  of  the  wall.  There  is  no  church 
.{■m  the  island.    It  is  annexed  to  one  of  the 


L<^  Stnv«Il   told  m^,  that  on  the  rowl  from  New- 

*'•«  to  anviefc.  Dr.  Johnson  and  he  paaicd  a  cottage,  at 

'*■  'itraaee  of  which  vere  set  up  two  oi  those  grtat  bones 

t***  ehale,  wtiMi  are  not  unfrcquentlj  seen  In  maritime 

^•t'cta.    loboaoD  expressed  great  horror  at  the  sight  of 

'"<*•«  hoaa;  aoad  oalled  the  people,  who  could  use  such 


parishes  of  Sky ;  and  the  minister  comes  and 
preaches  either  in  Bamy't  house  or  some 
other  house,  on  certain  Sundays.  I  could  not 
but  value  the  family  seat  more,  for  having 
even  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  close  to  it.  There 
was  something  comfortable  in  the  thought  of 
being  so  near  a  piece  of  consecrated  ground. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  ^'I  look  with  reverence 
upon  every  place  that  has  been  set  apart  for 
religion ; "  and  he  kept  off  his  hat  while  he 
was  within  the  walls  of  the  chapel. 

The  eight  crosses,  which  Mjutin  mentions 
as  pyramids  for  deceased  ladies,  stood  in  a 
semicircular  line,  which  contained  within  it 
the  chapel.  They  marked  out  the  boundaries 
of  the  sacred  territory  within  which  an  asylum 
was  to  be  had.  One  of  them,  which  we  ob- 
served upon  our  landing,  made  the  first  point 
of  the  semicircle.  There  are  few  of  them 
now  remaining.  A  food  way  farther  north, 
there  is  a  row  of  buildings  about  four  feet 
high:  they  run  from  the  shore  on  the  east 
along  the  top  of  a  pretty  high  eminence,  and 
so  down  to  the  shore  on  the  west,  in  much 
the  same  direction  with  the  crosses.  Basay 
took  them  to  be  the  marks  for  the  asylum; 
but  Malcolm  thought  them  to  be  false  sen- 
tinels, a  common  deception,  of  which  instances 
occur  in  Martin,  to  make  invaders  imagine 
an  island  better  guarded.  Mr.  Donald  McQueen 
justlv,  in  my  opinion,  supposed  the  crosses 
whicti  form  the  inner  circle  to  be  the  church's 
landmarks. 

The  south  end  of  the  island  is  much  covered 
with  large  stones  or  rocky  strata.  The  Laird 
has  enclosed  and  planted  part  of  it  with  firs, 
and  he  showed  me  a  considerable  space  marked 
out  for  additional  plantations. 

Dun  Can  is  a  mountain  three  computed 
miles  from  the  Laird's  house.  The  ascent  to 
it  is  by  consecutive  risings,  if  that  expression 
may  be  used  when  valleys  intervene,  so  that 
there  is  but  a  short  rise  at  once;  but  it  is 
certainly  very  high  above  the  sea.  The  palm 
of  altitude  is  disputed  for  by  the  people  of 
Rasay  and  those  of  Sky ;  the  former  contend- 
ing for  Dun  Can,  the  latter  for  the  mountains 
in  Sky,  over  gainst  it.  We  went  up  the  east 
side  of  Dun  Can  prett^r  easily.  It  is  mostly 
rocks  all  around,  the  points  of  which  hem  the 
summit  of  it.  Sailors,  to  whom  it  was  a  good 
object  as  they  pass  along,  call  it  Rasay's  cap. 
Before  we  reached  this  mountain,  we  passed 
by  two  lakes.  Of  the  first  Malcolm  tola  me  a 
strange  fabulous  tradition.  He  said,  there  was 
a  wild  beast  in  it,  a  sea-horse,  which  came  and 
devoured  a  man*s  daughter ;  upon  which  the 
man  lighted  a  great  fire,  and  had  a  sow  roasted 
at  it,  the  smell  of  which  attracted  the  monster. 


relict  of    mortality  as  an    ornament,  mere    savages.  — 

CaOKKR. 

s  It  is  perhaps  a  Celtic  custom ;  for  !  obserred  It  in  Ire- 
lanii  occasionally,  especially  at  Tthe  ruined  abbey  church  onj 
the  celebrated  promontory  of  Sfucruss,  at  KlUaroey.— Wal- 
TIE  Scott. 
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In  the  fire  was  put  a  spit.  The  man  laj  con- 
cealed behind  a  low  wall  of  loose  stones,  and 
he  had  an  avenue  formed  for  the  monster,  with 
two  rows  of  large  flat  stones,  which  extended 
from  the  fire  over  the  summit  of  the  hill,  till  it 
reached  the  side  of  the  loch.  The  monster 
came,  and  the  man  with  the  red-hot  spit  de- 
stroyed it.  Malcolm  showed  me  the  little 
hiding  place  and  the  rows  of  stones.  He  did 
not  laugh  when  he  told  this  story.  I  recollect 
having  seen  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  several 
years  ago,  a  poem  upon  a  similar  tale,  perhaps 
the  same,  translated  from  the  Erse,  or  Irish, 
called  "  Albin  and  the  Dauc^hter  of  Mey."  * 

There  is  a  large  tract  of  land,  possessed  as  a 
common,  in  Rasay.  They  have  no  regulations 
as  to  the  number  of  cattle ;  every  man  puts 
upon  it  as  many  as  he  chooses.  From  Dun 
Can  northward,  till  you  reach  the  other  end  of 
the  island,  there  is  much  good  natural  pasture, 
unencumbered  by  stones.  We  passed  over  a 
spot  which  is  appropriated  for  the  exercising 
ground.  In  1745,  a  hundred  fighting  men 
were  reviewed  here,  as  Malcolm  told  me,  who 
was  one  of  the  officers  that  led  them  to  the 
field.  They  returned  home  all  but  about 
fourteen.  What  a  princely  thing  is  it  to  be 
able  to  furnish  such  a  band  I  Rasay  has  the 
true  spirit  of  a  chief.  He  is,  without  exaggera- 
tion, a  father  to  his  people. 

There  is  plenty  of  limestone  in  the  island,  a 
great  quarry  of  freestone,  and  some  natural 
woods,  but  none  of  any  age,  as  they  cut  the 
trees  for  common  country  uses.  The  lakes,  of 
which  there  are  many,  are  well  stocked  with 
trout.  Malcolm  catched  one  of  four  and 
twenty  pounds*  weight  in  the  loch  next  to 
Dun  Can,  which,  by  the  way,  is  certainly  a 
Danish  name',  as  most  names  of  places  in 
these  islands  are. 

The  old  castle,  in  which  the  family  of  Rasay 
formerly  resided,  is  situated  upon  a  rock  very 
near  the  sea.  The  rock  is  not  one  mass  of 
stone,  but  a  congregation  of  pebbles  and  earth, 
so  firm  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  moul- 
dered. In  this  remnant  of  antiquity  I  found 
nothing  worthy  of  being  noticed,  except  a 
certain  accommodation  rarely  to  be  found  at 
the  modern  houses  of  Scotland,  and  which  Dr. 
Johnson  and  I  sought  for  in  vain  at  the  Laird  of 
Rasay*s  new  built  mansion,  where  nothing  else 
was  wanting.  I  took  the  liberty  to  ieu  the 
Laird  it  was  a  shame  there  should  be  such  a 
deficiency  in  civOised  times.  He  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  remark.  But  perhaps  some 
generations  may  pass  before  the  want  is  sup- 
plied.    Dr.  Johnson    observed  to  me,    how 


I  An  Hebrldran  Tertion,  It  would  teem,  of  the  itory  of 
Pcr*«*us  and  Androm<*da Crorsr. 

<  It  is  clearlj  an  Erse  or  Celtic  name,  compoundiHl  of 
Dim,  a  hill,  and  Can.  tlie  head  —  i.  e.  the  highest  bill.  So  in 
Scotland.  KaH'lyr^  the  hf  ad  land  or  promontory.  It  may  be 
obterrrd  that  JCns/—  the  Kantian  promontory  of  England  — 
is  DO  doubt  a  contraction  of  Kan-iyr,  the  head  land,  as  the 
name  of  the  capiul  —  Cttn-tifr-bury,  the  fortreu  i^  thepro* 
'  land  ~~  denotes.  — Cbouks. 


quietly  people  will  endure  an  eyil,  which  thry 
might  at  any  time  very  easily  remedy ;  anil 
mentioned,  as  an  instance,  that  the  present 
family  of  Rasay  had  possessed  the  ishuid  for 
more  than  four  hundred  years,  and  never 
made  a  commodious  landing-place,  though  a 
few  men  with  pickaxes  might  have  cat  ao 
ascent  of  stairs  out  of  any  part  of  the  rock  in 
a  week*s  time.' 

The  north  end  of  Rasay  is  as  rocky  as  ib« 
south  end.  From  it  I  saw  the  little  isle  ot 
Fladda,  belonging  to  Basay^  all  fine  grtm 
ground ;  and  Rona,  which  is  of  so  rockj  a  ^<^i 
that  it  appears  to  be  a  pavement.  I  was  t^>M, 
however,  that  it  has  a  great  deal  of  gra»s  ir. 
the  interstices.  The  Laird  has  it  all  in  hi? 
own  hands.  At  this  end  of  the  island  of  Kaj^j 
is  a  cave  in  a  striking  situation;  it  is  in  s 
recess  of  a  great  clefl,  a  good  way  up  from  th- 
sea.  Before  it  the  ocean  roars,  being  dashci 
against  monstrous  broken  rocks;  grand  ai't 
awful  propugnacuia.  On  the  right  hand  ui  it 
is  a  longitudinal  cave,  very  low  at  the  entran<-<', 
but  higher  as  you  advance.  The  sea  having' 
scooped  it  out,  it  seems  strange  and  unaccount- 
able that  the  interior  part,  where  the  watt  r 
must  have  operated  with  less  force,  should  U- 
loftier  than  that  which  is  more  immediatrlr 
exposed  to  its  violence.  The  roof  of  it  is  :Ui 
covered  with  a  kind  of  petrifactions  formed  U 
drops,  which  perpetually  distil  from  it.  Tn- 
first  cave  has  oeen  a  place  of  much  safety.  I 
find  a  great  difficulty  in  describing  vUii- 
objects.  I  must  0¥m  too,  that  the  old  ra^i)* 
and  cave^  like  many  other  things,  of  which  <•!  • 
hears  much,  did  not  answer  my  expectatif^ 
People  are  every  where  apt  to  magnify  tti' 
curiosities  of  their  country. 

This  island  has  abundance  of  black  cAt'**. 
sheep,  and  goats ;  a  good  many  horses,  wbii  i' 
are  used  for  ploughing,  carrying  out  dunir.  i'  • 
other  works  of  husbandry.  I  believe  tl- 
people  never  ride.  There  are  indeed  no  mi-i- 
through  the  island,  unless  a  few  detail'^- 
beaten  tracts  deserve  that  name.  Most  of  th- 
houses  are  upon  the  shore;  so  that  alt  ti> 
people  have  little  boats,  and  catch  fish.  Th<"' 
IS  great  plenty  of  potatoes  here.  There  a" 
black-cock  in  extraordinary  abundance,  nx«  ^' 
fowl,  plover  and  wild  pigeons,  which  aeemot  t 
me  to  be  the  same  as  we  oave  in  pigeon-h<*':-'* 
in  their  state  of  nature.  Rasay  has  no  pi:: " ''' 
house.  There  are  no  hares  nor  rabbits  to  y- 
island,  nor  was  there  ever  known  to  be  a  '^ 
till  last  year,  when  one  was  landed  on  it  i ' 
some  malicious  person,  without  whose  aid  *'• 
could  not  have  got  thither,  as  that  anioui  i« 


s  Though  Johnaon  Uiiu  csranifvd  Xm$itg  and  lib  utn^* "' 
for  haring  remained  fiour  hundred  jroan  wl^onl  r«<nv''  - 
their  Island  acceiiibte  bjr  a  landinf  place,  yet.  whan  h< '*• 
to  write  hl»  Journal,  he  remembered  that.  ftrh»f-  ''  * ' 
only  for  the  lait  few  yean  that  It  vaa  dealrable  it  •h>»t" 
acce««il>le.   **  I  know  not  whether,  for  m«Dj  ap*. »  •«' 
concidered  •■  a  part  of  military  pollqr  to  M*f  t^  '^^ 
not  easily  acceuibie.**  —  CaoEta. 
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known  to  be  a  very  bad  swimmer.  He  has 
done  much  mischief.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
fish  caught  in  the  sea  round  Kasaj;  it  is  a 
place  where  one  may  live  in  plenty,  and  even 
m  luxury.  There  are  no  deer ;  but  Rasay  told 
us  he  would  get  some. 

They  reckon  it  rains  nine  months  in  the  year 
in  this  inland,  owing  to  its  bein^  directly  op- 
pojiite  to  the  western '  coast  of  Sky,  where  the 
watery  clouds  are  broken  by  hi^h  mountains. 
The  hills  here,  and  indeed  all  the  heathy 
gruundd  in  general,  abound  with  the  sweet- 
!«inelUng  plant  which  the  Highlanders  call  gaul^ 
and  (I  think)  with  dwarf  juniper  in  manj 
places.  There  is  enough  of  turf,  which  is  their 
t'uel,  and  it  is  thought  there  is  a  mine  of  coal. 
Such  are  the  observations  which  I  made  upon 
the  island  of  Rasay,  upon  comparing  it  with 
the  description  given  by  Martin,  whose  book 
we  had  with  us. 

There  has  been  an  ancient  league  between 
the  families  of  Macdonald  and  Rasay.  When- 
ever the  head  of  either  family  dies,  hb  sword 
i.<  (;iven  to  the  head  of  the  other.  The  present 
R'iMy  has  the  late  Sir  James  Macdonald*s 
sword.  Old  Basay  joined  the  Highland  army 
in  1745,  but  prudently  guarded  against  a  for- 
liiture,  by  previously  conveying  his  estate  to 
the  present  gentleman,  his  eldest  son.  On 
thit  occasion.  Sir  Alexander,  father  of  the  late 
Sir  James  Macdonald,  was  very  friendly  to 
hi;)  neighbour.  ^Don*t  be  afraid,  Rasay,** 
MJd  he,  ^  ril  use  all  my  interest  to  keep  you 
^at'e :  and  if  your  estate  should  be  taken.  Til 
I'uy  it  for  the  family.**     And  he  would  have 

'hfiifi  it. 

Let  me  now  gather  some  gold  dust,  some 
more  fragments  of  Dr.  Johnson*s  conversation, 
without  regard  to  order  of  time.  He  said, 
'*  he  thought  very  highly  of  Bentley ;  that  no 
man  now  went  so  far  in  the  kinds  of  learning 
th:it  he  cultivated;  that  the  many  attacks  on 
hi'u  were  owing  to  envy,  and  to  a  desire  of 
^"'ing  known,  by  being  in  competition  with 
f u'h  a  man ;  that  it  was  safe  to  attack  him, 
(>^('3UM  he  never  answered  his  opponents,  but 
i'-t  them  die  away.  It  was  attacking  a  man 
wlio  would  not  beat  them,  because  his  beating 
tbeni  would  make  them  live  the  longer.  And 
he  wts  right  not  to  answer ;  for,  in  his  hazard- 
"11  •<  method  of  writing,  he  could  not  but  be 
"''(t-n  enough  wrong;  so  it  was  better  to  leave 
''>in'^  to  their  general  appearance,  than  own 
I'liiielf  to  hare  erred  in  particulars.**  He 
**''l  ^  Mallet  was  the  prettiest  dressed  puppet 
i''^iat  town,  and  always  kept  good  company. 


'  ^  lo  all  the  adlcfoM,  but  the  eatlem  cout  of  Skv  It  next 
"  Huaj.  BmvcU  me«]u  that  the  eaitera  coatt  of  Sky  is 
>•  t'varrf  of  Baaaf .  —  Cbokm. 

'  v»ntf.  p.46.— C. 

>  Thx  late  G«a«ral  Madeod,  born  In  1754.  In  1776.  he 
'■'*^f^  tlie  anny.  raiftof,  then,  an  Independent  companr, 
*•' !  >fl  I7M,  the  ■ccocid  battalion  of  the  fortr-MCond.  which 
'  >  -^  to  India,  vbere  he  aerved  with  great  aistinction.  On 
^  •  '-^ttru  Kocne.  be  became  M .P.  for  the  county  of  Inrer- 
'  "'*  «  hi*  frandfatber  had  been ;  but  m  far  from  eztln- 
f  i^iiii^  the  debt  on  hit  eitate,  he  Increaaed  it ;  for  though 


That,  from  his  way  of  talking,  he  saw,  and 
always  said,  that  he  had  not  written  any  part 
of  tne  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
though  perhaps  he  intended  to  do  it  at  some 
time,  in  which  case  he  was  not  culpable  in 
taking  the  ]>ension.  That  he  imagined  the 
Duchess  furnished  the  materials  for  ner  Apo- 
logy, which  Hodce  wrote,  and  Hooke  furnished 
the  words  and  the  order,  and  all  that  in  which 
the  art  of  writing  consists.  That  the  Duchess 
had  not  superior  parts,  but  was  a  bold  frontless 
woman,  who  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of 
her  importunities  qi  life.  That  Hooke  got  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  writing  her  Apology. 
That  he  wondered  Hooke  should  have  been 
weak  enough  to  insert  so  profligate  a  maxim, 
as  that  to  tell  another's  secret  to  one's  friend 
is  no  breach  of  confidence;  though  perhaps 
Hooke,  who  was  a  virtuous  man,  as  nis  History 
shows,  and  did  not  wish  her  well,  though  he 
wrote  her  Apology,  might  see  its  ill  tendency, 
and  yet  insert  it  at  her  desire.*  He  was  acting 
only  ministerially.**  I  apprehend,  however, 
that  Hooke  was  bound  to  give  his  best  advice. 
I  speak  as  a  lawyer.  Though  I  have  had 
clients  whose  causes  I  could  not^  as  a  private 
man,  approve;  yet,  if  I  undertook  them,  I 
would  not  do  anything  that  might  be  preju- 
dicial to  them,  even  at  their  desire,  without 
warning  them  of  their  danger. 

Saturday,  Sept  11. — It  was  a  storm  of  wind 
and  rain,  so  we  could  not  set  out.  I  wrote 
some  of  this  journal,  and  talked  awhile  with 
Dr.  Johnson  in  his  room,  and  passed  the  day, 
I  cannot  well  say  how,  but  very  pleasantly.  I 
was  here  amused  to  find  Mr.  Cumberland's 
comedy  of  the  "  Fashionable  Lover,"  in  which 
he  has  very  well  drawn  a  Highland  character, 
Colin  Macleod,  of  the  same  name  with  the 
family  under  whose  roof  we  now  were.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  the  Laird  of 
IVIacleod^  who  is  indeed  a  most  promising 
youth,  and  with  a  noble  spirit  struggles  with 
difficulties,  and  endeavours  to  preserve  his 
people.  He  has  been  left  with  an  incumbrance 
of  forty  thousand  pounds  debt,  and  annuities 
to  the  amount  of  thirteen  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  If  he  gets  the  better 
of  all  this,  he'll  be  a  hero ;  and  I  hope  he  will. 
I  have  not  met  with  a  young  man  who  had 
more  desire  to  learn,  or  who  has  learnt  more. 
I  have  seen  nobody  that  I  wish  more  to  do 
a  kindness  to  than  Macleod.*'  Such  was  the 
honourable  eulogium  on  this  young  chieftain, 
pronounced  by  an  accurate  observer,  whose 
praise  was  never  lightly  bestowed. 


he  had  told  a  great  tract  of  land  in  Harrii,  he  left  at  hit 
death,  hi  1  SOI,  the  original  debt  of  fiO.OOO/.  Increased  to 
70,000/.— C.  An  autobiographical  fragment  by  Ceneral 
Macleod  wa«  coqiinunicated  to  nie  by  that  gentleman's  son. 
the  late  HP.  for  Sudbury,  and  published  In  the  Appendix  of 
my  first  edition ;  but  too  small  a  part  of  it  relates  to  Dr. 
Johnson  to  allow  of  its  introduction  into  this  compressed 
volume.  The  General,  with  much  compliment  to  the  charac- 
ter of  hia  Ulustrious  guest,  complains  of  his  incredulity  as 
to  Osshm.  —  CaoKKK,  1846. 


There  is  neither  justice  of  peace  nor  consta- 
ble in  Riisay.  Sky  has  Mr.  Miuleod  of  Ullnlsh, 
who  is  the  sheriff' substitute,  and  no  other  justice 
of  peace.  The  want  of  tlie  execution  of  justice 
is  much  felt  among  the  islanders.  Macleod 
very  sensibly  oV)scrved,  that  takin;;  away  the 
lieritable  jurisdictions  had  not  been  of  such 
service  in  the  islands  :is  was  imagined.  Thev 
had  not  authority  enough  in  lieu  of  them. 
What  could  formerly  have  been  settled  at 
once,  must  now  either  take  much  tiuie  and 
trouble,  or  be  negleeted.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
"A  country  is  in  a  bad  state,  which  is  go- 
verned only  by  laws ;  because  a  thousand 
things  occur  tor  which  laws  cannot  provide, 
anil  where  authority  ought  to  interpose.  Now 
d(*stroying  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  sets  the 
peo|)le  loose.  It  did  not  pretend  to  bring  any 
positive  good,  but  oidy  to  cure  some  evil;  and 
1  am  not  well  enough  accjuainted  with  the 
country  to  know  what  degree  of  evil  the  herit- 
able jurisdictions  occasioned."  I  maintained, 
hardly  any ;  because  the  chiefs  generally  acted 
riglit,  for  their  own  sakes. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  now  wishing  to  move. 
There  was  not  enough  of  intellectual  enter- 
tainment for  him,  after  he  had  satisfied  his 
curiosity,  which  he  did,  by  asking  (piestions, 
till  he  had  exhausted  the  island  ;  and  where 
there  was  so  numerous  a  eom]>any,  mostly 
young  pc(»ple,  there  was  such  a  flow  of  familiar 
talk,  so  much  noise,  and  so  nmch  singing  an<l 
dancing,  that  little  oj)portunity  was  letl  tor 
his  energetic  conversation.  He  seemed  sen- 
sible of  this  ;  for  when  I  told  him  how  hap|»y 
they  were  at  having  him  there,  he  said,  "  Yet 
we  have  not  been  able  to  entertain  them  much." 
I  was  fretted,  from  irritability  of  nerves,  l>y 
M'Cruslick's  too  obstreperous  mirth.'  1  com- 
plained of  it  to  my  friend,  ♦.►bserving  we  should 
i)e  better  if  he  wits  gone.  "  Ko,  Sir,"  said  he. 
"  He  puts  something  into  our  society,  and 
takes  nothing  out  of  it."  Dr.  Johnson,  how- 
ever, had  several  o]>portunities  of  instructing 
the  company  ;  but  1  am  sorry  to  sjiy,  that  I 
did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  what  j)assed, 
as  his  discourse  now  turned  chielly  on  mecha- 
nics, agriculture,  and  such  subjects,  rather 
than  on  science  and  wit.  Last  night  Lady 
UjLsay  showed  him  the  operation  of  waickiug 
cloth,  that  is,  thickening  it  in  the  sanie  manner 
as  is  done  by  a  mill.  Here  it  is  peribrmed  by 
women,  who  kneel  upon  the  ground,  and  rub 
it  with  both  their  hands,  sinj^infr  an  Eise  soni; 
all  the  time.  He  was  asking  (piestions  while 
they  were  performing  this  operation,  and, 
amidst  their  loud  and  wild  howl,  his  voice  wa.s 
heard  even  in  the  room  above. 


They  dance  here  every  night.    The  que«i 
of  our  ball  was   the  eldest  ]^liss  Maclcfxl  of 
Kasay,  an  elegant  well-bred  woman,  and  oJe- 
brated  for  her  beauty  over  all  those  regions, 
by   the  name  of  Mi.ss  Flora  Rasay}    There 
seemed  to  be  no  jealousy,  no  discontent  ainoD|z 
tijcm ;  antl  the  gaiety  of  the  scene  was  suet  I 
that  I  for  a  moment  doubted  whether  unhap-  I 
liness  had  anyplace  in  liasay.     But  my  de-  j 
usitui  was  soon  dispelled,  by  recollecting  tbe 
following  lines  of  my  fellow-traveller: —  , 

"  Yet  hope  not  life  from  pain  or  danger  free,  i 

Or  think  the  doom  ufman  reversed  for  thee!"' 

Sniiduf/,  Sept.  12. — It  was  a  beautiful  day, 
and  although  we  did  not  approve  of  travelling 
on  Sunday,  we  resolved  to  set  out,  as  we  were 
in  an  island  from  whence  one  must  take  ih*^-  | 
sion  as  it  serves.     Macleod  and  Taluker  sailt?<J 
in  a  l)oat  of  Kasay's  for  Sconser,  to  take  tk 
shortest  way  to  Dun  vegan.     M'CnuUck  wtnt 
with  tliem  to  Sionser,  from  whence  he  wa>  to 
go  to  Slate,  and  so  to  the  main  land.  We  w-riv 
resolved  to  pay  a  visit  at  Kingsburgh.  and  nv 
the  celebrated  Miss   Flora  Macdonald,  who  i* 
married    to    the    present   ^Ir.  AlacdonaM  '.1 
Kingsburgh  ;  so  took  that  road,  though  not  > 
near.    All  the  family,  but  Lady  Rasay,  walkc^i 
down  to  the  shore  to  see  us  depart.    /^*v' 
himself  went  with   us  in  a  large  bo.it,  w,lj 
eight  oars,  built  in  his  island  ;  as  did  ]^lr.  Ma- 
cobn    Macleod,    Mr.  Donidd   M*Queea,   1^ 
Alacleod,  a!ui  some  others.     We  had  a  i»t^ 
pleasant  sail  between   Kasay  and  Sky;  wi 
passetl  by  a  cave,  where   Martin  says  t<^^ 
were  cautjht  by  Hirhtinjj  fire  in  the  mouiL  ^ 
it.     iMalcolm  remembers  this.     But  it  u  »■' 
now  practised,  as  few  fowls  come  into  it 

\Ve  spoke  of  Death.  Dr.  Johnson  on  'i*: 
subject  observed,  that  the  boastings  of  ^'^' 
men,  as  to  dying  easily,  were  idle  lalk^jr- 
ceeding  from  partial  views.  I  roentiii'^ 
Hawthornden's  C^'press  Grove,  where  it  is?*'^ 
that  the  world  is  a  mere  show  ;  and  th^it  ii  :■ 
unreasonable  for  a  man  to  wish  to  continue  ^ 
a  show-room  after  he  has  seen  it.  Let  him  p' 
cheerfully  out,  and  give  place  to  other  >"j"t^- 
tators.*  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir,  if  he  is  ^urt  ^ 
is  to  be  well,  after  he  "^oes  out  of  it.  But  ii  '• 
is  to  grow  blind  after  he  goes  out  of  the  sbt*" 
room,  and  never  to  see  any  thing  again :  (^  -^ 
he  does  not  know  whither  he  b  to  go  wit, » 
man  will  not  go  cheerfully  out  ofashow-r>^ 
No  wise  man  will  be  contented  to  die,  li  -^ 
thinks  he  is  to  go  into  a  state  of  pumsbT'^^^- 
Nav,  no  wise  man  will  be  contented  te  *^^ '" 
he  thinks  he  is  to  fall  into  annihiiatK^o  "^ 
however  unhappy  any  man*8  existence  nu''  i*- 


'    S.M'rtri/^,  n   .31K   n.  1.-^  C. 

'  Sho  had  h<*pn  sonn'  tim»'  at  KdinburRh,  to   which    she 
ap.iifi  wfiit,  and  w.\-»   in.irrli-d   [1777]  to  my   worthy    m  i(/h- 
btinr.  ( OloiH'l    Miir*' ("amph<'ll,  iiftw    \'..\t\   of  Luudoim  ;  hut  , 
»hi'  difd  soMiiartt-rWc^rd-,  If-uiii)?  i>n>'  daii>:ht«T.  —  Hovwfi.l. 
Hit  tlaujjhtiT.  C'onntfss  ot' I-oudnun  in  ht-r  Kwn  nV'ht 
tlu' Ut«'  Karl  o!' Moira.  crtatcd    >Iar<jiiis  ol    IIj   ' 
the  mother  of  the  iirescnt  Marquis.  .^  C'rokf.r. 


3   Srean/e.  p.  211.  — C. 

*  "  'J  liov  which  forewent  us  did  leare  a  roeaB  ^^.  »- 
why  should  we  grie%'c  to  doe  the  same  to  rb<»€  wfe   >  '-  "^^ 
coin.»  after  us  ?     Who.  boinjt  admilMid  to  *«    t^f  ''^  • 
, ,  —  .„.,„  .  ..^.      rariti<*s  of  s-onic  antiquary's  cabinet.  i»  grieved,  »»;  r***  * 
n  rij.'ht.  inarrird      lia\t'lho  curtain  drawn,  and  gifc  place  to  o#*  PV(i"i» 
lasting;*,  arid  i>      ^;c.  —  i'ypias  Grove,  edit.  1630.  —  LociUUKr. 
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be  jet  would  rather  ha^e  it,  than  not  exist  at 
aJl.  No;  there  is  no  rational  principle  by 
which  a  man  can  die  contented,  but  a  trust  in 
the  mercj  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ."  This  short  sermon,  delivered  with  an 
cirnest  tone,  in  a  boat  upon  the  sea,  which 
was  perfectly  calm,  on  a  day  appropriated  to 
reliVioos  worship,  while  every  one  listened 
with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  had  a  most  pleasing 
I'deot  upon  my  mind. 

Pursuing  the  same  train  of  serious  reflection, 
he  added,  that  it  seemed  certain  that  happi- 
Qf^  could  not  be  found  in  this  life,  because  so 
many  hsd  tried  to  find  it,  in  such  a  variety  of 
wavi),  and  had  not  found  it. 

SVe  reached  the  harbour  of  Portree,  in  Sky, 
which  is  a  large  and  good  one.  There  was 
Iving  in  it  a  vessel  to  carry  off  the  emi^ants, 
cullvd  the  Nestor.  It  made  a  short  settlement 
of  the  differences  between   a   chief  and   his 


clan:  — 


**  Nestor  componere  lltes 


later  Pelciden  festinat  et  inter  Atriden.**  * 

Wt!  approached  her,  and  she  hoisted  her 
Colours.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  McQueen  re- 
mained in  the  boat :  Reuay  and  I,  and  the  rest, 
went  on  board  of  her.  She  was  a  very  pretty 
^■^M*!,  and,  as  we  were  told,  the  largest  in 
( I  v'le.  Mr.  Harrison,  the  captain,  showed  her 
t'>  u<.  The  cabin  was  conunodious,  and  even 
••"?ant  There  was  a  little  library,  finely 
^>"iiud.  Portree  has  its  name  from  King 
Junes  the  Fifth  having  landed  there  in  his 
tour  through  the  Western  Isles,  ree  in  Erse 
*^''o;j  kinff,  as  iv  is  in  Italian;  so  it  is  Port- 
l^'^ai.'  There  was  here  a  tolerable  inn.  On 
■ur  landing,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  a 
>'-'t«T  from  home ;  and  tnere  were  also  letters 
t"  Dr.  Johnson  and  me,  from  Lord  Elibank, 
«*.irh  had  been  sent  after  us  from  Edinburgh. 
\li»  lordship*s  letter  to  me  was  as  follows :  — 

LORD  ELIBANK  TO  BOSWELL. 

*«  31it  Auput,  1773. 

**  Dkak  Boswcll,  —  I  flew  to   Edinburgh  the 

' 'immt  I  beard  of  Mr.  Johnson's  arrival ;  but  so 

•  lictiTe  was  my  intelligence,  that  I  came  too  late. 

'  It  U  but  justice  to  believe,  that  I  could  never 

'?▼«  myself,  nor  deserve  to  be  forgiven  by  others, 

'  I  VIS  to  &tl  in  any  mark  of  respect  to  that  very 

-'^^t  jreniaa^     I  hold  bim  in  tbe  highest  venera- 

'  >  ;  for  that  very  reason  I  was  resolved  to  take 

'  ^^uuv  in  tbe  merit,  perhaps  guilt,  of  enticing  him 

'    tjonour  this  country  with  a  visit.     I  could  not 

'  '*uade  myself  there  was  any  thing  in  Scotland 

■  -rthy  to  have  a  summer  of  Ssmuel  Johnson  be- 


KrUor 
To 


le  tlM  aagry  partie*  trlet." 
Mar.  EfUt.  u  11.   Framdi.  —  Caoaia. 

, '  ^'hj  doet  act  Mr.  Botwell  alio  discover  that  port  if,  in 

'*'  portr    Indeed  1  mppoM  that  the  original  Erse  was 

'^maf*  of  a  verv  poor  aod  barbarous  people,  for  the 

« '  -J  LOW  eia|4oyed  for  the  principal  objects  of  commerce. 


stowed  on  it ;  but  since  he  has  done  us  that  com- 
pliment, for  Heaven*s  sake  inform  me  of  your 
motions.  I  will  attend  them  most  religiously ;  and 
though  I  should  regret  to  let  Mr.  Johnson  go  a 
mile  out  of  bis  way  on  my  account,  old  as  I  am  *,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  go  five  hundred  miles  to  enjoy  a 
day  of  his  company.  Have  the  charity  to  send  a 
council-post  *  with  intelligence ;  the  post  does  not 
suit  us  In  the  country.  At  any  rate,  write  to  roe. 
I  will  attend  you  in  the  north,  when  I  shall  know 
where  to  find  you.  I  am,  my  dear  Boswell,  your 
sincerely  obedient  humble  servant,         Elwamk.'* 


The  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  these 
words :  — 

LORD  ELIBANK  TO  JOHNSON. 

**  Dkar  Sia, —  I  was  to  have  kissed  your  hands 
at  Edinburgh,  the  moment  I  heard  of  you,  but  you 
was  gone. 

"  I  hope  my  friend  Boswell  will  inform  me  of 
your  motions.  It  will  be  cruel  to  deprive  me  an 
instant  of  tbe  honour  of  attending  you.  As  I  value 
you  more  than  any  king  in  Christendom,  I  will 
perform  that  duty  with  infinitely  greater  alacrity 
than  any  courtier.  I  can  contribute  but  little  to 
your  entertainment ;  but  my  sincere  esteem  for  you 
gives  me  some  title  to  the  opportunity  of  exprera- 
ing  it. 

**  I  dare  say  you  are  by  this  time  sensible  that 
things  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  when  Buchanan 
complained  of  being  bom  moIo  et  $ectdo  inerudito. 
Let  me  hear  of  you,  and  be  persuaded  that  none  of 
your  admirers  is  more  sincerely  devoted  to  you, 
than,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  hum- 
ble servant,  Eubank.** 

Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  following  Tuesday,  an- 
swered for  both  of  us,  thus : — 

JOHNSON  TO  LORD  ELIBANK. 

**  Skle,  Sept.  14. 1773. 

**  Mt  Loan,  —  On  tbe  rugged  shore  of  Skie  I 
bad  the  honour  of  your  lordship*s  letter,  and  can 
with  great  truth  declare  that  no  place  is  so  gloomy 
but  that  it  would  be  cheered  by  such  a  testimony 
of  regard,  from  a  mind  so  well  qualified  to  estimate 
characters,  and  to  deal  out  approbation  in  its  due 
proportions.  If  I  have  more  than  my  share,  it  is 
your  lordship's  fault ;  for  I  have  always  reverenced 
your  judgment  too  much,  to  eialt  myself  in  your 
presence  by  any  false  pretensions. 

"  Mr.  Boswell  and  I  are  at  present  at  the  dis- 
posal of  tbe  winds,  and  therefore  cannot  fis  the  time 
at  which  we  shall  have  the  honour  of  seeing  your 
lordship.  But  we  should  either  of  us  think  our- 
selves injured  by  the  supposition  that  we  would 


and  of  social  or  political  life,  seem  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  foreigners,  as  king,  port,  korse,  cow,  &c.,  unless,  in- 
deed,  as  some  philologers  Imagine,  these  were  derived  from 
roots  common  to  all  languages.  —  Cboekr. 
s  His  lordship  was  now  70,  having  been  born  in  1703.  — 

CaOKEE. 

*  A  term  in  Scotland  for  a  special  messenger,  such  as  was 
formerly  sent  with  despatches  07  the  Lords  of  the  Council.  — 
Boswell. 
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mils  your  lordship's  oonTeraation  when  we  could 
enjoy  it ;  for  I  have  often  declared  that  I  never  met 
you  without  going  away  a  wiaer  num.  I  am,  my 
Lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  serrant,  Sam.  Johmsov.** 

At  Portree,  Mr.  Donald  McQueen  went  to 
church  and  officiated  in  Erse,  and  then  came 
to  dinner.  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  resolved  that 
we  should  treat  the  company,  so  I  played  the 
landlord,  or  master  of  the  least,  having  pre- 
viously ordered  Joseph  to  pay  the  bill. 

Sir  James  Macdonald  intended  to  have  built 
a  village  here,  which  would  have  done  great 
good.  A  village  is  like  a  heart  to  a  country. 
It  produces  a  perpetual  circulation,  and  gives 
the  people  an  opportunity  to  make  profit  of 
many  little  articles,  which  would  otherwise  be 
in  a  good  measure  lost.  We  had  here  a  dinner, 
etpraterea  nihil.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  talk. 
W^en  we  were  about  to  depart,  we  found  that 
Rasay  had  been  beforehand  with  us,  and  that 
all  was  paid ;  I  would  fain  have  contested  this 
matter  with  him,  but  seeing  him  resolved,  I 
declined  it.  We  parted  with  cordial  embraces 
from  him  and  worthy  Malcolm.  In  the  even- 
ing Dr.  Johnson  and  I  remounted  our  horses, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  McQueen  and  Dr.  Mac- 
leod.  It  rained  very  hard.  We  rode  what 
they  call  six  miles,  upon  Ranay's  lands  in  Sky, 
to  Dr.  Macleod's  house.  On  the  road  Dr. 
Johnson  appeared  to  be  somewhat  out  of 
spirits.  When  I  talked  of  our  meeting  Lord 
Eiibank,  he  said,  ^  I  cannot  be  with  him  much. 
I  long  to  be  again  in  civilised  life;  but  can 
stay  but  a  short  while**  (he  meant  at  Edin- 
burgh). He  said,  ^*  Let  us  go  to  Dunvegan 
to-morrow." — "Yes,'*  said  I,  "if  it  is  not  a 
deluge"  "At  any  rate,"  he  replied.  This 
showed  a  kind  of  fretful  impatience ;  nor  was 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  our  disaCTee- 
able  ride.  I  feared  he  would  give  up  Mull 
and  Icolrokill ;  for  he  said  something  of  hb 
apprehensions  of  being  detained  by  bad  weather 
in  going  to  Mull  and  lofta.  However,  I  hoped 
well.  We  had  a  dish  of  tea  at  Dr.  Macle<xl*s, 
who  had  a  pretty  good  house,  where  was  his 
brother,  a  half-pay  officer.  His  lady  was  a 
polite,  agreeable  woman.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  he 
was  glad  to  see  that  he  was  so  well  married, 
for  he  had  an  esteem  for  physicians.  The 
doctor  accompanied  us  to  Kingsburgh,  which 
is  called  a  mile  farther ;  but  the  computation 


1  It  Is  tUted  in  tb«  account  of  the  rebellion,  published  un> 
der  the  title  of  '*  Ascttmiut"  that  ibe  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Macdonald,  a  tacksman  or  gentleman -rann<>r,  of  Melton, 
in  South  I J  lit.  and  wai.  In  1746,  about  twentf-four  jear*  old. 
It  \%  aiao  said,  that  her  portrait  was  painted  in  London  in  1747, 
for  Commodore  Smith,  In  whose  ship  she  had  been  brought 

Erlftoner  from  Scotland ;  but  1  hare  not  been  aSle  to  trace  it. 
)x.  Johnson  sajrs  of  her  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  She  must  then 
hare  h«*en  a  ver  r  young  lady  ;  she  Is  now  not  old  ;  of  a  pleas* 
inir  prrinn.  ana  elegant  betiaviour.  She  told  me  that  she 
thoti);ht  herself  honoured  by  my  visit  ;  and  1  am  sure  tlut 
whatef  er  regard  the  l>»ttowed  on  me  was  litierally  repaid. 
*  If  thtni  llkt'st  her  opinions,  thou  wilt  prai»e  her  virtue.*  She 
wxk  carried  to  Loiidoii.  but  ditmissca  without  a  trial,  and 
came  down  with  Malcolm  Maclood.  against  whom  sufficient 
evidence  could  not  be  procured.    She  and  her  husband  are 


of  Sky  has  no  connection  whatever  with  real 
distance. 

I  was  highly  pleased  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  , 
safely  arriv^  at  Ajuffsborgh,  and  received  by 
the  hospitable  Mr.  Macdonald,  who,  with  t 
most  respectful  attention,  supported  him  into 
the  house.  Kingtibwrgh  was  completelr  the 
figure  of  a  gallant  Highlander, — exhibitin:: 
"  the  graceful  mien  and  manly  looks,**  which  ! 
our  popular  Scotch  son^  has  lustly  attributed 
to  that  character.  He  nad  his  tartan  plaid 
thrown  about  him,  a  large  blue  bonnet  with  a 
knot  of  black  riband  like  a  cockade,  a  brown 
short  coat  of  a  kind  of  duffil,  a  tartaa  waist- 
coat with  gold  buttons  and  gold  bntton-holos. 
a  bluish  philibeg,  and  tartan  hose.  He  hsd  jt-t 
black  hair  tied  behind,  and  was  a  large  statelv  < 
man,  with  a  steady  sensible  countenance. 

There  was  a  comfortable  parlour  with  a  p^\ 
fire,  and  a  dram  went  round.  By  and  bj  ^u;*- 
per  was  served,  at  wkich  there  appeared  ib*- 
lady  of  the  house,  the  celebrated  Miss  Floia 
Macdonaij).^  She  is  a  little  woman,  of  a 
genteel  appearance,  and  uncommonlv  mild  ar  i 
well  bred.    To  see  Dr.  Samuel  Jonnson.  th 

Seat  champion  of  the  English  Tories,  salute 
iss  Flora  Macdonald  in  the  isle  of  Sky,  ^x* 
a  striking  sight;  for,  though  somewhat 


cm.- 


1 ' 


genial  in  their  notions,  it  was  very  improba 
they  should  meet  here. 

Miss  Flora  Macdonald  (for  so  I  shall  imI 
her)  told  me,  she  heard  upon  the  main  land.  ^^ 
she  was  returning  home  about  a  fortniirht  K- 
fore,  that  Mr.  Boswell  was  coming  to  Skv,  w '! 
one  Mr.  Johnson,  a  young  £ngli£  it(cft^  wit*) 
him.  He  was  highly  entertained  with  \\i^ 
fancy.  Giving  an  account  oi  the  aAemi*'' 
which  we  passed  at  Anock,  he  said,  **  I,  bei^ ; 
a  huck,  haa  Aftst  in  to  make  tea."  He  wo? 
rather  quiescent  to  night,  and  went  early  tr*- 
bed.  I  was  in  a  cordial  numour,  and  proou^t'^i 
a  cheerful  glass.  The  punch  was  excellent 
Honest  Mr.  M*Queen  observed  that  1  was  -; 
high  glee,  ^^  my  governor  being  ^ne  to  bod- 
Yet  in  reality  my  heart  was  grieved,  when  I 
recollected  that  kingsburgh  was  embarra>^'' 
in  his  affairs,  and  intended  to  go  to  Amen'  - 
However,  nothing  but  what  was  ^ood  wa»  yry  - 
sen^  and  I  pleas^  myself  in  thmkine  tlut  > 
spirited  a  man  would  be  well  every  wnere-  1 
slept  in  the  same  room  with  Dr.  Johc<>^ti 
Each  had  a  neat  bed,  with  tartan  curtaiiuN  ■: 
an  upper  chamber. 


poor,  and  are  (oinc  to  tiy  their  fortmw  In  kwntrx    " 
rerum  voWitur  orbis."  -^LrUrrs.    Tbcf  <ttd  snif'-'  ' 
America;    but  returned  to  Skj,  where   the  died  •>' 
4th  or  March.  1790.  _  CaoKia.       It  U   r«narkahl»  ' 
this  distinguished  lady  signed  her  name  Flory.  iB»tr«' 
the  more  classical  orthography.     Her   marriage  c»-" 
whirh  Is  in  mj  possession,  bears  the  name  speilH  /*> " 
VT AiTKB  Scott.    We  shall  tec  prcaentlj  tbal  she  sotiw  tti « 
signed  Flora.  ~~  CmoatB. 

s  It  may  be  useful  to  ftitnre  readers  to  know  that  tke  « 
**  tmaearomi  **   In  a  former  paaaage  of  this  work,  sni 
word  "Asfdt,*'  here  employed,  are  nearly  •yneovwAb*  * 
the  term   '*d!m*/*   employed  now.a^r«  (Itil-l^' 


express  a  ynong  gentleman  who  fas  his  diwes  and  ■  i 
aflecta  tlie  extreme  of  the  (ashion.     Mme 
In  the  **  School  for  Scudal."— Cao&aa. 
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Monday^  Sept.  13. — The  room  where  we  lay 
was  a  celebrated  one.  Dr.  Johnson^s  bed  was 
tiie  xeiy  bed  *  in  which  the  grandson  of  the 
nnfortuaate  King  James  the  Second '  hij,  on 
one  of  the  nights  after  the  failure  of  his  rash 
attempt  in  1745-6,  while  he  was  eluding  the 
pursuit  of  the  emissaries  of  government,  which 
bad  offered  thirty  thousand  pounds  as  a  re- 
ward for  apprehending  him.  To  see  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  lying  in  that  bed,  in  the  isle 
oi'Skj,  in  the  house  of  Miss  Flora  Macdonald, 
struck  me  with  such  a  group  of  ideas  as  it  is 
i  not  easy  for  words  to  describe,  as  they  passed 
'  tiirouffh  the  mind.  He  smiled,  and  said,  ^^I 
hare  had  no  ambitious  thoughts  in  it."  ^  The 
r(X)m  was  decorated  with  a  great  variety  of 
maps  and  prints.  Amon^  others,  was  Hogarth^s 
print  of  Wilkes  grinning,  with  the  cap  of 
liberty  on  a  pole  by  him.  That,  too,  was  a 
curious  circumstance  in  the  scene  this  morn- 
ing ;  such  a  contrast  was  Wilkes  to  the  above 
^oup.  It  reminded  me  of  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers's "Account  of  Oriental  Gardening,**  in 
which,  we  are  told,  all  odd,  strange,  ugly,  and 
cveo  terrible  objects,  are  introduced  for  the 
$ake  of  variety ;  a  wild  extravagance  of  taste 
which  is  so  well  ridiculed  in  ttte  celebrated 
Epistle  to  him.4  The  following  lines  of  that 
poem  immediately  occurred  to  me : — 

"  Here  too,  O  king  of  Tengeance  1  in  thy  fiine. 
Tremendous  Wilkes  shall  rattle  his  gold  chain." 

Upon  the  table  in  our  room  I  found  in  the 
moniin||[  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  Dr.  Johnson 
had  wntten  with  his  pencil  these  words : — 


t 


'  In  tbe  eumlBstloa  of  KinKibmrgk  and  his  wife,  by  Ca|>> 
U;n  Fergutaoiie  of  tbe  Funiace  man  of  war,  relative  to  thia 
*'^>r.  Fergunone  asked  "  wliere  Miis  Flora,  and  the  person 
>-•  woman't  clothes,  who  was  with  her,  lajr  ?  "  Kingsburgh 
>■'  i««Tcd  wHh  geotlemaalj  spirit,  **  He  knew  where  Miss 
1 1  -rx  Ut  ;  bat  as  for  lenpantt,  he  ncrer  asked  any  qaestions 
'^'ut  th«B.**  The  cMitaln  then,  brutally  enough,  asked 
Mru  Maodooald  **  whetner  tbe  laid  the  young  Pretender  and 
>l  '1  Flora  In  the  same  bed  ?  "  She  answered  with  great 
'•■r>pef  end  readiness,  "  Sir,  whom  yon  mean  by  the  young 
I'rrtrnder,  I  do  not  orctend  to  guess  ;  but  I  can  assure  you 
'  :•  irit  the  fiuhloo  in  Sky  to  lay  miitresB  and  maid  in  the 
**f.*  bPd  together.**  The  captain  then  desired  to  lee  the 
''"^711  where  they  lay,  and  shrewdly  enough  remarked  that 
">•  room  wherein  the  supposed  maid'Serrant  biy  was  better 
'  »  that  of  her  mistress.  —  Ascaniut.  —  CaoKsa. 

M  do  not  call  him  tke  Primce  qffVaUs,  or  the  Primeet  be- 
'iiitelun  quite  satisSed  that  the  right  which  the  house  of 
*'  ^art  hsd  to  the  throne  Is  extinguished.  I  do  not  csll  him 
"'*■  ^<temier^  lieeause  it  appears  to  me  as  an  insult  to  one 
•Ml,  lull  alWe,  aod,  I  suppose,  tbinks^very  differently.  It 
'  I.  b«  a  psrliamentaiy  expression ;  but  it  is  not  a  gentle- 
"f*"  ''1  rspreuioo.  1  know,  and  I  exult  in  having  it  in  my 
.  «T  to  ten,  tliat  **  the  only  oerson  in  the  world  who  is  en- 
'•'  «d  to  be  oOmded  at  this  delleacy  thinks  and  feels  as  I  do ;" 
'^  has  liberality  of  mind  and  generosity  of  sentiment  enough 
' '  Approve  of  ny  tenderness  for  what  even  has  been  blood 
'  'fU    That  he  is  •  prince  by  courtesy  cannot  be  denied ; 

*  Hue  Mi  mother  was  the  daughter  or  Sobiesky,  King  of 
'lad.  I  shall,  therefore,  on  that  account  alone,  distinguish 

'•  ^  the  name  of  Prince  Charles  Edward.^  Bobwrll.  The 
.*  Tcnicy  of  King  George  the  Third,  alluded  to  in  this  note, 
•«*  tuiowed  op  by  his  successor,  who  caused  a  monument  to 
>  wccted  over  the  remains  of  tbe  Cardinal  of  York,  in  whom 


**  Quantum  cedat  Tirtutibus  aunim.**  * 

What  he  meant  by  writing  them  I  could  not 
tell.'  He  had  caught  cold  a  day  or  two  ago, 
and  the  rain  yesterday  having  made  it  worse, 
he  was  become  very  deaf.  At  breakfast  he 
said,  he  would  have  eiTen  a  good  deal  rather 
than  not  have  lain  m  that  oed.  I  owned  he 
was  the  lucky  man ;  and  observed,  that  without 
doubt  it  had  oeen  contrived  between  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald and  him.  She  seemed  to  acquiesce; 
adding,  *^You  know  youns  buck$  are  always 
favourites  of  the  ladies."  tie  spoke  of  Prince 
Charles  bein^  here,  and  asked  Mrs.  Macdonald 
*^  Who  was  with  him  ?  We  were  told.  Madam, 
in  England,  there  was  one  Miss  Flora  Mac- 
donald with  him."  She  said,  ^  they  were  very 
right ;"  and  perceiving  Dr.  Johnson's  curiosity, 
though  he  had  delicacy  enough  not  to  question 
her,  very  obligingly  entertained  him  with  a 
recital  of  the  particulars  which  she  herself 
knew  of  that  escape,  which  does  so  much 
honour  to  the  humamty,  fidelity,  and  generosity 
of  the  Highlanders.  Dr.  Jolmson  listened  to 
her  with  placid  attention,  and  said,  **  All  Uiis 
should  be  written  down." 

From  what  she  told  ns,  and  from  what  I  was 
told  by  others  personally  concerned,  and  from 
a  paper  of  information  which  Basay  was  so 
good  as  to  send  me,  at  my  desire,  I  have  com- 
piled an  abstract,  which,  as  it  contains  some 
curious  anecdotes,  will,  I  imagine,  not  be  un- 
interesting to  my  readers,  and  even,  perhaps, 
be  of  some  use  to  Aiture  lustorians. 


the  line  of  James  the  Second  ended.  It  was  a  liberal  and 
Judicious  tribute  to  private  and  to  public  feeling :  tbe  political 
danger  had  been  extinguished  for  more  than  half  a  century; 
and  tbe  claims  of  kindred,  and  the  honour  of  the  English 
name,  not  only  Justified,  but  seemed  to  require  such  an  exer- 
cise of  royal  generosity. — Crokes. 

s  This,  perhaps,  was  said  in  allusion  to  some  lines  ascribed 
to  Pope,  on  his  lying,  at  John  Duke  of  Argyle's,  at  Adder- 
bury,  in  the  same  bed  in  which  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester, 
had  slept:  — 

**  With  no  poetic  ardour  fired. 

I  press  the  bed  where  Wilmot  lay ; 
That  here  he  lived,  or  here  expired. 
Begets  no  numbers,  grave  or  gay."  —  Boswu.l. 

4  The  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers,  by  Mason, 
and,  as  I  think,  Horace  Walpole,  had  Just  appeared.  A  pub- 
lished letter  of  Walpole  to  Mason  seems  to  prove  that  it  was 
altogether  Mason's.  But  I  have  seen  another  letter  of  Wal- 
pole s  to  Mason  that  satisfies  me  that  it  was  a  Joint  produc- 
tion <—  Walpole  perhaps  supplying  the  potnit,  and  Mason  tbe 
jNirrry.  —  Caoxn,  1831.    IS46. 

>  "  With  virtue  weigh*d,  what  worthless  trash  Is  gold  I "-. 

BOSWBLL. 

*  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  an  ingenious  friend 
has  observed  to  me,  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  probably  be4>n 
thinking  on  the  reward  which  was  otRered  by  government  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  grandson  of  King  James  II.,  and 
that  he  meant  bv  these  words  to  express  his  admiiation  of  the 
Highlanders,  whose  fidelity  and  attachment  had  resisted  the 

« olden  temptation  that  nad  been  held  out  to  them.— 
(OSWBLL. 
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'^pped  in  them  as  a  winding  sheet.  Her  will 
.1  religiously  obsenred. 

[JpoQ  the  road  to  Portree,  Prince  Charles 
inged  his  dress,  and  put  on  man's  clothes 
tuD ;  a  tartan  short  coat  and  waistcoat,  with 
ilibeg  and  short  hose,  a  plaid,  and  a  wig  and 
anet. 

Mr.  Donald  M'Donald,  called  Daiudd  Roy, 

(1  been  sent  express  to  the  present  laird  [Ra- 

f],  who  was  at  that  time  at  his  sister's  house, 

4)at  three  miles  from  Portree,  attending  his 

other,  Dr.  Macleod,  who  was  recovering  of 

woand  he  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Cul- 

len.  Mr.  McDonald  conomunicated  to  young 

atay  the  plan    of  conveying  the  wanderer 

>  where  old  Rasay  was ;  but  was  told  that  old 

oKg    had   fled    to   Knoidart,    a   part   of 

Hengamf*s  estate.   There  was  then  a  dilemna 

lut  should  be  done.    Donald  Roy  proposed 

lat  he  should  conduct  the  wanderer  to  the 

4Un  knd;  bat  young  Ratay  thought  it  too 

ingerous  at  that  time,  and  said  it  would  be 

etter  to  conceal  him  in  the  island  of  Rasay, 

n  old  Ba$ay  could  be  informed  where  he  was, 

ml  give  his  advice  what  was  best.    But  the 

ilficttlty  was,  how  to  get  him  to  Rasay.  They 

oaJd  not  trust  a  Portree  crew,  and  all  the 

Usar  boats  had  been  destroyed,  or  carried  off 

7  toe  military,  except   two   belonging    to 

ulcohn   Macleod,  which  he  had  concealed 

orocwherc. 

Dr.  Macleod,  being  informed  of  this  diffi- 
culty, said  he  would  nsk  his  life  once  more  for 
Prince  Charles ;  and  it  having  occurred,  that 
Cliere  was  a  little  boat  upon  a  freshwater  lake 
b  the  neighbourhood,  young  Ratay  and  Dr. 
Macleod,  with  the  help  of  some  women, 
brought  it  to  the  sea,  by  extraordinary  exer- 
ti'tn,  across  a  Highland  mile  of  land,  one  half 
of  which  was  bog,  and  the  other  a  steep 
precipice. 

These  gallant  brothers,  with  the  assistance  of 
one  little  boy,  rowed  the  small  boat  to  Rasa^, 
where  they  were  to  endeavour  to  find  Captam 
Mcleod,  as  Malcolm  was  then  called,  and  get 
«ae  of  his  good  boats,  with  which  they  might 
rKurn  to  Portree,  and  receive  the  wanderer ; 
*T,  in  case  of  not  finding  him,  thev  were  to 
make  the  small  boat  serve,  though  the  danger 
*M  considerable. 

Fortunately,  on  their  first  landing,  they 
fiund  their  cousin  Malcolm,  who,  with  the 
utmost  alacrity,  got  ready  one  of  his  boats, 
vith  two  strong  men,  John  M^Kenzie  and 
l>'>nald  M^Friar.  Malcolm,  being  the  oldest 
mn,  and  most  cautious,  said,  that  as  young 
f^^uay  had  not  hitherto  appeared  in  the 
'unfortunate  business,  he  ought  not  to  run  any 
^*k ;  but  that  Dr.  Macleod  and  himself,  who 
'  ;re  already  publicly  engaged,  should  go  on 
'Hii  expedition.  Young  Ktuay  answered,  with 
^n  oxtli,  that  he  would  go  at  the  risk  of  his 
lifn  and  fortune  ^  In  God*s  name  then,"^  said 
MjJcotm,  **  let  us  proceed."  The  two  boatmen, 
h'JweTer,  now  stopped  short,  till  they  should 


be  informed  of  their  destination ;  and  M*Kenzie 
declared  he  would  not  move  an  oar  till  he 
knew  where  they  were  going.  Upon  which 
they  were  both  sworn  to  secrecy;  and  the 
business  being  imparted  to  them,  they  were 
eager  to  put  off  to  sea  without  loss  of  time. 
The  boat  soon  landed  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  inn  at  Portree. 

All  this  was  ne^tiated  before  the  wanderer 
got  forward  to  rortree.  Malcolm  Macleod 
and  M*Friar  were  despatched  to  look  for  him. 
In  a  short  time  he  appeared,  and  went  into  the 
public  house.  Here  Dorudd  Roy,  whom  he 
nad  seen  at  Mugstot,  received  mm,  and  in- 
formed him  of  what  had  been  concerted.  He 
wanted  silver  for  a  guinea,  but  the  landlord 
had  only  thirteen  shulings.  He  was  going  to 
accept  of  this  for  his  guinea;  but  Donald  JRoy 
very  judiciously  oroerved,  that  it  would 
discover  him  to  be  some  great  man;  so  he 
desisted.  He  slipped  out  of  the  house,  leaving 
his  fair  protectress,  whom  he  never  again  saw ; 
and  Malcolm  Macleod  was  presented  to  him  by 
Donald  Roy,  as  a  captain  in  his  army.  Young 
Rasay  and  Dr.  Macleod  had  waited,  in  impa- 
tient anxiety,  in  the  boat.  When  he  came, 
their  names  were  announced  to  him.  He 
would  not  permit  the  usual  ceremonies  of 
respect,  but  saluted  them  as  his  equals. 

jbonald  Roy  stiud  in  Sky,  to  be  in  readiness 
to  get  intelligence,  and  give  an  alarm  in  case 
the  troops  should  discover  the  retreat  to  Rasay ; 
and  Prmce  Charles  was  then  conveyed  in  a 
boat  to  that  island  in  the  night.  He  slept  a 
little  upon  the  passage,  and  they  landed  about 
daybreak.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  accom- 
modating him  with  a  lodging,  as  almost  all  the 
houses  in  the  island  had  been  burnt  by  the 
soldiery.  They  repaired  to  a  little  hut,  which 
some  shepherds  had  lately  built,  and  having 
prepared  it  as  well  as  they  could  and  made  a 
Ded  of  heath  for  the  stranger,  they  kindled  a 
fire,  and  partook  of  some  provisions  which  had 
been  sent  with  him  from  Kingsburgh.  It  was 
observed,  that  he  would  not  taste  wheat-bread 
or  brandy,  while  oat-bread  and  whisky  lasted ; 
"for  these,"  said  he,  **are  my  own  country 
bread  and  drink."  This  was  very  engaging  to 
the  Highlanders. 

Young  Rasay  being  the  only  person  of  the 
company  that  durst  appear  with  safety,  he 
went  in  auest  of  something  fresh  for  them  to 
eat ;  but  tnough  he  was  amidst  his  own  cows, 
sheep,  and  goats,  he  could  not  venture  to  take 
anv  of  them  for  fear  of  a  discovery,  but  waa 
obliged  to  supply  himself  by  stealth.  He 
therefore  caught  a  kid  and  brought  it  to  the 
hut  in  his  plaid,  and  it  was  killed  and  dressed, 
and  furnished  them  a  meal  which  they  relished 
much.  The  distressed  wanderer,  whose  health 
was  now  a  good  deal  impaired  by  hunger, 
fatigue,  and  watching,  slept  a  long  time,  but 
seemed  to  be  frequently  disturbed.  Malcolm 
told  me  he  would  start  from  broken  slumbers, 
and  speak  to  himself  in  different  languagea^ 
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French,  Italian,  and  English.  I  must  however 
acknowledge,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
my  worthy  friend  Malcolm  did  not  know 
precisely  the  difference  between  French  and 
Italian.  One  of  his  expressions  in  English 
was,  "  O  God !  poor  Scotland." 

While  they  were  in  the  hut,  M^Kenzie  and 
M*Friar,  the  two  boatmen,  were  placed  as 
sentinels  upon  different  eminences ;  and  one 
diiy  an  incident  happened,  which  must  not 
be  omitted.  There  was  a  man  wandering 
about  the  island,  selling  tobacco.  Nobody 
knew  him,  and  he  was  suspected  to  be  a  spy. 
M'Kenzie  came  running  to  the  hut,  and  told 
that  this  suspected  person  was  approaching. 
Upon  which  the  three  gentleman,  young  Beuayj 
Dr.  Macleod,  and  Malcolm,  held  a  council  of 
war  upon  him,  and  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  he  should  instantly  be  put  to 
death.  Prince  Charles,  at  once  assuming  a 
grave  and  even  severe  countenance,  said, 
*^  God  forbid  that  we  should  take  away  a  man's 
life,  who  may  be  innocent,  while  we  can 
preserve  our  own."  The  gentlemen  however 
persisted  in  their  resolution,  while  he  as 
strenuously  continued  to  take  the  merciful 
side.  John  M^Kenzie,  who  sat  watching  at 
the  door  of  the  hut,  and  overheard  the  debate, 
said  in  Erse,  ^^  Well,  well ;  he  must  be  shot. 
You  are  the  king,  but  we  are  the  parliament, 
and  will  do  what  we  choose."  Prince  Charles, 
seeing  the  gentlemen  smile,  asked  what  the 
man  had  said,  and  being  told  it  in  English,  he 
observed  that  he  was  a  clever  fellow,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  perilous  situation  in  which 
he  was,  laughed  loud  and  heartily.  Luckily  the 
unknown  person  did  not  perceive  that  there 
were  people  in  the  hut,  at  least  did  not  come 
to  it,  but  walked  on  past  it,  unknowing  of  his 
risk.  It  was  afterwards  found  out  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Highland  army,  who  was  him- 
self in  danger.  Had  he  come  to  them,  they 
were  resolved  to  despatch  him ;  for,  as  Malcolm 
said  to  me,  "  We  could  not  keep  him  with  us, 
and  we  durst  not  let  him  go.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, I  would  have  shot  my  brother,  if  I  had 
not  been  sure  of  himu"  John  M*Kenzie  was 
at  Rasays  house  when  we  were  there.*  About 
eighteen  years  before  he  hurt  one  of  his  legs 
while  dancing,  and  being  obliged  to  have  it  cut 
off,  he  was  now  going  about  with  &  wooden 
leg.  The  story  of  his  being  a  member  of  par" 
liament  is  not  yet  forgotten.  I  took  him  out  a 
little  way  from  the  house,  gave  him  a  shilling 
to  drink  Ramife  health,  and  led  him  into  a 
detail  of  the  particulars  which  I  have  Just 
related.  With  less  foundation,  some  writers 
have  traced  the  idea  of  a  parliament,  and  of  the 
British  constitution,  in  rude  and  early  times. 
I  was  curious  to  know  if  he  had  really  heard, 
or  understood,  any  thing  of  that  subject, 
which,  had  he  been  a  greater  maa»  would 


I  Thi«  old  Srnttifh  mfmhrr  (^parUameni,  I  am  Informed, 
k  itill  living  (1795).  —  Boawux. 


probably  have  been  eagerly  muntained.  **WbT, 
John,"  said  I,  '*  did  you  think  the  king  should 
be  controlled  by  a  parliament?"  He  answered, 
^^  I  thought,  Sir,  there  were  many  voices  against 
one." 

The  conversation  then  turning  on  the  times, 
the  wanderer  siud,  that,  to  be  sure,  the  life  he 
had  led  of  late  was  a  very  hard  one ;  but  he 
would  rather  live  in  the  way  he  now  did,  for 
ten  years,  than  fall  into  tne  hands  of  his 
enemies.  The  gentlemen  asked  him,  what  he 
thought  his  enemies  would  do  with  him,  should 
he  have  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their  handi. 
He  said,  he  did  not  believe  they  would  dare  take 
his  life  publicly,  but  he  dreaded  being  privately 
destroyed  by  poison  or  assassination.  He  was 
very  particular  in  his  inquiries  about  the 
wound  which  Dr.  Macleod  had  received  in  the 
battle  of  Cttlloden,  from  a  ball  which  entered 
at  one  shoulder,  and  wmt  across  to  the  other. 
The  doctor  happened  still  to  have  on  the  coat 
which  he  wore  on  that  occasion.  He  men- 
tioned, that  he  himself  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him  at  Culloden ;  that  the  ball  hit  the 
horse  about  two  inches  firom  his  knee,  and 
made  him  so  unruly  that  he  was  obliged  to 
change  him  for  another.  He  threw  out  some 
reflections  on  the  conduct  of  the  disastrous 
afiair  at  Culloden,  saying,  however,  that  per- 
haps it  was  rash  in  him  to  do  so.  I  am  mm 
convinced  that  his  suspicions  were  groundless : 
for  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
upon  the  subject  with  my  very  worthy  and 
ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Andrew  Lumisden,  who 
was  under  secretary  to  Prinoe  Charles,  and 
afterwards  principal  secretary  to  his  father  at 
Rome,  who,  he  assured  me,  was  perfectly  8.itl.«* 
fied  both  of  the  abilities  and  nonour  of  the 
generals  who  commanded  the  Highland  annj 
on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Lumisden  has  writteb 
an  account  of  the  three  battles  in  1745-6,  at 
once  accurate  and  classical.  Talking  of  tl^e 
different  Highland  corps,  the  gentlemen  who 
were  present  wished  to  have  his  opinion  whi«'h 
were  the  best  soldiers.  He  sait^  he  did  not 
like  comparisons  among  those  corps:  thtv 
were  all  best. 

He  told  his  conductors,  he  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  remain  long  in  any  one  place ;  and 
that  he  expected  a  French  ship  to  come  t^r 
him  to  Lochbroom,  among  the  Mackenzie^.  It 
then  was  proposed  to  carry  him  in  one  of  MjI- 
colm*s  boats  to  I^iochbroom,  though  the  di«tat-<-f- 
was  fifteen  leagues  coastwise.  But  he  thou;'!  t 
this  would  be  too  dangerous,  and  desired  thuU 
at  any  rate,  they  might  first  endeavour  t>> 
obtain  intelligence.  Upon  which  young  Ih*^i\ 
wrote  to  his  friend,  Mr.Mackenxieof  Appl- 
cross,  but  received  an  answer,  that  then*  « *> 
no  appearance  of  any  French  ship. 

It  was  therefore  resolved  th*t  they  ihouM 
return  to  Sky,  which  they  did,  and  landed  w 
Strath,  where  they  reposed  in  a  cow-h<»u*»* 
belonging  to  Mr.  liiccolson  of  Soorfaraek.  1  h«' 
sea  was  very  rough,  and  the  boat  took  in  ' 
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i."K)d  deal  of  water.  The  wanderer  asked  if 
there  was  daziger,  as  he  was  not  used  to  such  a 
ti>!iei.  Upon  being  told  there  was  not,  he 
<:iirig  an  Erse  song  with  much  yivacity.  He 
had  hj  this  time  acquired  a  good  deal  of  the 
Erse  language. 

Young  BoMoy  was  now  despatched  to  where 
Dinald  Roy  was,  that  they  might  get  all  the 
intelligence  thej  could  ;  and  the  wanderer, 
»ith  much  earnestness,  charged  Dr.  Macleod 
to  have  a  boat  ready,  at  a  certain  place  about 
M'ven  miles  off,  as  he  said  he  intended  it  should 
carry  him  upon  a  matter  of  great  consequence ; 
and  gave  the  doctor  a  ca8e\  containing  a  silver 
spoon,  knife  and  fork,  sajing,  **  Keep  you  that 
till  I  see  700,**  which  the  Doctor  understood  to 
be  two  aajs  from  that  time.  But  all  these 
orders  were  only  blinds :  for  he  had  another 
[)iuii  in  his  head,  but  wisely  thought  it  safest 
to  trust  his  secrets  to  no  more  persons  than 
wiis  absolutely  necessary.  Having  then  desired 
Malcolm  to  walk  with  him  a  little  way  from  the 
hntije,  he  soon  0|>ened  his  mind,  saying,  **  I  de- 
li^e^  myself  to  you.  Conduct  me  to  me  Laird 
of  M'Kinnon*8  country.**  Malcolm  objected 
that  it  was  very  dangerous,  as  so  many  parties 
of  soldiers  were  in  motion.  He  answered, 
"  Tliere  is  nothing  now  to  be  done  without 
'i^in^rer.**  He  then  said  that  Malcolm  must  be 
'h«'  master,  and  he  the  servant ;  so  he  took  the 
[yd-^,  in  which  his  linen  was  put  up,  and  carried 
it  on  his  shoulder;  and  observing  that  his 
^3:$tcoat,  which  was  of  scarlet  tartan,  with  a 
'2  id  twist  button,  was  finer  than  Malcolm's, 
^iiif'h  was  of  a  plain  ordinary  tartan,  he  put 
•<n  Malcolm's  wabtcoat,  and  gave  him  his; 
r  niarkine  at  the  same  time,  &at  it  did  not 
i«ik  well  that  tlie  servant  should  be  better 
'irtfijied  than  the  master. 

Malcolm,  though  an  excellent  walker,  found 

'  rn.'elf  excelled  by  Prince  Charles,  who  told 

•lirii  he  should  not  much  mind  the  parties  that 

vtre  looking  for  him,  were  he  once  but  a 

li  .M|uet-flhot  from  them ;  but  that  he  was 

•  rnewhat  afraid  of  the  Highlanders  who  were 

.Min>t  him.    He  was  well  used  to  walking  in 

1  ilv,  in  pursuit  of  game;  and  he  was  even 

t.Miv  M)  keen  a  sportsman  that,  having  observed 

'  u"  partridges,  he  was  going  to  take  a  shot ; 

'  >t  Malcolm  cautioned  him  against  it,  obsei-v- 

<  I  that  the  firing  might  l:^  heard  by  the 

*■  'lirrs  who  were  hovering  upon  the  coast. 

Ai  they  proceeded  througn  the  mountains, 

m2  nuuiy  a  circuit  to  avoid  any  houses, 

'*!  'ulm,  to   try  his   resolution,  asked    him 

'    't  they  should  do,  should  they  fall  in  with 

»  r-arty  of  soldiers :  he  answered,  "  Fight,  to 

«urel"     Having    asked    Malcolm    if  he 

•  >uM  be  known  in  hi^  present  dress,  and 
^lu'vilm  having  replied  he  would,  he  said, 
'  IVo  1 11  bliusken  my  face  with  powder." 


1V  oae  vtth  tbe  silver  ipooii.  knife,  and  fork,  glvcm  by 

'  ^*  -Taller  to  l>r.  MMrleod,  came  into  the  hands  of  Mary, 

'<^iT  Clerk  or  Peonycoik,    who    entnuted  me  with  the 


"That,"  said  Malcolm,  "would  discover  you 
at  once."  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  must  be  put 
in  the  greatest  dishabille  possible."  So  he 
pulled  off  his  wig,  tied  a  handkerchief  round 
nis  head,  and  put  his  nightcap  over  it,  tore  tbe 
ruffles  from  his  shirt,  took  the  buckles  out  of 
his  shoes,  and  made  Malcolm  fasten  them  with 
strings;  but  still  Malcolm  thought  he  would 
be  known.  "  I  have  so  odd  a  iace,"  said  he, 
"  that  no  man  ever  saw  me  but  he  would  know 
me  again." 

He  seemed  unwilling  to  give  credit  to  the 
horrid  narrative  of  men  being  massacred  in 
cold  blood,  after  victory  had  declared  for  the 
army  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
He  could  not  allow  himself  to  think  that  a 
general  could  be  so  barbarous. 

When  they  came  within  two  miles  of  M^Ein- 
non*s  house,  Malcolm  asked  if  he  chose  to  see 
the  laird.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  by  no  means.  I 
know  M^Kinnon  to  be  as  good  and  as  honest  a 
man  as  any  in  the  world,  out  he  is  not  fit  for 
my  purpose  at  present.  You  must  conduct  me 
to  some  other  house ;  but  let  it  be  a  gentle- 
man's house."  Malcolm  then  determined  that 
they  should  go  to  the  house  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  John  M^Kinnon,  and  from  thence  be 
conveyed  to  the  main  land  of  Scotland,  and 
claim  the  assistance  of  Macdonald  of  Scot- 
house.  The  wanderer  at  first  objected  to  this, 
because  Scoihouse  was  cousin  to  a  person  of 
whom  he  had  suspicions.  But  he  acquiesced 
in  Malcolm's  opinion. 

When  they  were  near  to  Mr.  John  M*Kin- 
non's  house,  they  met  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Ross,  who  had  been  a  private  soldier  in  the 
Highland  army.  He  fixed  his  eye  steadily  on 
the  wanderer  in  his  dismiise,  and  having  at 
once  recognised  him,  he  clapped  his  hands,  and 
exclaimed,  "Alas!  is  this  the  case?"  Find- 
ing that  there  was  now  a  discovery,  Malcolm 
asked,  "What's  to  be  done?"  "Swear  him 
to  secrecy,"  answered  Prince  Charles.  Upon 
which  Malcolm  drew  his  dirk,  and  on  the 
naked  blade  made  him  take  a  solemn  oath, 
that  he  would  say  nothing  of  his  having  seen 
the  wanderer,  till  his  escape  should  be  made 
public. 

Malcolm's  sister,  whose  house  they  reached 
pretty  early  in  the  morning,  asked  him  who  the 
person  was  that  was  along  with  him.  He  said 
It  was  one  Lewis  Caw,  from  Crieff,  who,  being 
a  fugitive  like  himself,  for  the  same  reason,  he 
had  engaged  him  as  his  servant,  but  that  he  had 
fallen  sick.  "Poor  man!"  said  she,  "I  pity 
him.  At  the  same  time  m^  heart  warms  to  a 
man  of  his  appearance."  Her  husband  was 
gone  a  little  way  from  home ;  but  was  expected 
every  minute  to  return.  She  set  down  to  her 
brother  a  plentiful  Highland  breakfast.  Prince 
Charles  acted  the  servant  very  well,  sitting  at 


honourable  commitilon  of  pretenttng  them,  In  her  ladrthip't 
name,  to  hii  present  Majesty,  upon  hit  visit  to  .Scotland  in 
1822.—  WALTEt  Scott 
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a  respectful  distance,  with  his  bonnet  off.  Mal- 
colm then  said  to  him,  **  Mr.  Caw,  you  have  as 
much  need  of  this  as  I  have ;  there  is  enough 
for  us  both :  you  had  better  draw  nearer  and 
share  with  me."  Upon  which  he  rose,  made  a 
profound  bow,  sat  down  at  table  with  his  sup- 
posed master,  and  eat  very  heartily.  After  this 
there  came  in  an  old  woman,  who,  after  the 
mode  of  ancient  hospitality,  broi^ht  warm 
water  and  washed  Malcolm's  feet.  He  desired 
her  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  poor  man  who 
attended  him.  She  at  first  seemed  averse  to 
this,  from  pride,  as  thinking  him  beneath  her, 
and  in  the  periphrastic  language  of  the  High- 
landers ana  the  Irish,  said  warmly,  ^*  Though  I 
wash  your  father's  son's  feet,  why  should  I  wash 
his  father's  son's  feet?"  She  was,  however, 
persuaded  to  do  it. 

They  then  went  to  bed,  and  slept  for  some 
time ;  and  when  Malcolm  awaked,  ne  was  told 
that  Mr.  John  M^Kinnon,  his  brother-in-law, 
was  in  sight.  He  sprang  out  to  talk  to  him 
before  he  should  see  Prince  Charles.  After 
saluting  him,  Malcolm,  pointing  to  the  sea, 
said,  **What,  John,  if  tne  prince  should  be 
prisoner  on  board  one  of  those  tenders?" 
"  God  forbid  I "  replied  John.  "  What  if  we 
had  him  here?"  said  Malcolm.  '*I  wish  we 
had,"  answered  John ;  **  we  should  take  care  of 
him."  "  WeU,  John,"  said  Malcobn,  "  he  is  in 
your  house."  John,  in  a  transport  of  jo^, 
wanted  to  run  directly  in,  and  pay  his  obei- 
sance ;  but  Malcolm  stopped  him,  saying,  '^Now 
is  your  time  to  behave  well,  and  do  nothing 
ihat  can  discover  him."  John  composed  him- 
self, and  having  sent  away  ail  his  servants 
upon  different  errands,  he  was  introduced  into 
the  presence  of  his  guest,  and  was  then  desired 
to  go  and  get  rei^y  a  boat  lying  near  his 
house,  which,  though  but  a  small  leaky  one, 
they  resolved  to  tue,  rather  than  go  to  the 
Laird  of  M^Rinnon.  John  M*Kinnon,  how- 
ever, thought  otherwise ;  and  upon  his  return 
told  them,  that  his  chief  and  Lady  M^Kinnon 
were  coming  in  the  laird's  boat  Prince  Charles 
said  to  his  trusty  Malcolm,  **  I  am  sorry  for  this, 
but  must  make  the  best  of  it."  M^Kinnon  then 
walk^  up  from  the  shore,  and  did  homage  to 
the  wanderer.  His  lady  waited  in  a  cave,  to 
which  they  all  repaired,  and  were  entertained 
with  cold  meat  and  wine.  Mr.  Malcolm  Mac- 
leod  being  now  superseded  by  the  Laird  of 
M'Rinnon,  desired  leave  to  return,  which  was 
granted  him,  and  Prince  Charles  wrote  a  short 
note,  which  he  subscribed  James  Thompson, 
informing  his  friends  that  he  had  got  away 
from  Sky,  and  thanking  them  for  their  kind- 
ness ;  and  he  desired  thi»  might  be  speedilv 
conveyed  to  young  Rasay  and  Dr.  Macleod, 
that  tney  might  not  wait  longer  in  expectation 
of  seeing  him  again.  He  bade  a  cordial  adieu 
to  Malcolm,  and  insisted  on  his  accepting  of  a 
silver  stock-buckle,  and  ten  guineas  from  his 
purse,  though,  as  Malcolm  told  me,  it  did  not 
appear  to  contain  above  forty.     Alalcolm  at 


first  begj3;ed  to  be  excused,  saying,  that  he  had 
a  few  guineas  at  his  service ;  but  Prinoe  Charles 
answered,  *^  You  will  have  need  of  moneT :  I 
shall  get  enough  when  I  come  upon  the  main 
land." 

The  Laird  of  M*Kinnon  then  conveyed  him 
to  the  opposite  coast  of  Knoidart.  Old  Romiv, 
to  whom  mtelligence  had  been  sent,  was  cro^^- 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  Sky ;  but  as  they  did 
not  know  of  each  other,  and  each  had  appre- 
hensions, the  two  boats  kept  aloof. 

These  are  the  particulars  which  I  have  col- 
lected  concerning  the  extraordinaiv  conceal- 
ment and  escapes  of  Prince  Charles  in  tbe 
Hebrides.  He  was  often  in  imminent  danger. 
The  troops  traced  him  from  the  Lon^  Island, 
across  Sky,  to  Portree,  but  there  lost  nim. 

Here  I  stop,  — having  received  no  farther 
authentic  information  of  his  fatigues  and  ptriis 
before  he  escaped  to  France,  kings  and  sub- 
jects may  botn  take  a  lesson  of  modem! -n 
from  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  house  of 
Stuart ;  that  kings  may  not  suffer  degradation 
and  exile,  and  subjects  may  not  be  harassed  bj 
the  evils  of  a  disputed  succession. 

Let  me  close  the  scene  on  that  unfortunate^ 
house  with  the  elegant  and  pathetic  refiectiuti; 
of  Voltaire,  in  his  aiiioire  GhUrale. 

**  Que  lea  hommet  priv^**  nyi  that  hrilliint 
writer,  speaking  of  Prinee  Charles,  '*qui  secrove-''^ 
malheureui,  jetteot  lea  yeux  sur  ce  prince  ei  r^-^ 
ancetres." 

In  another  place  he  thus  sums  up  tbe  ^1 
story  of  the  family  in  general : — 

"  II  n*y  a  aueun  exemple  dan*  l*hiskoire  du-^t 
maison  si  longtems  infortunee.  Le  premier  uir- 
Rois  d'Ecosse,  qui  eut  le  nom  de  Jaeques,  >r'^'' 
avoir  6t6  dix-huit  ana  prisoniiier  en  Angleur:^- 
mourut  assassin^,  avec  sa  feinme,  par  la  nuin  u 
sessujets.  Jacques  II.  son  fils,  fut  tu£  «  ^<f>-^' 
neuf  ans  en  eombattant  contre  les  Anglais.  Jtc*]^  <  ^ 
III.  mis  en  prison  par  son  pcuple,  fut  tue  enMuu 
par  les  revolt^s,  dans  une  bataille.  Jacques  I  ^ 
p^rit  dans  un  combat  qu*il  perdit.  Marie  Stujt. 
sa  petite  fille,  change  de  son  tronc,  fugitive  ^'^ 
Angleterre,  ayant  langui  dii-huit  ans  ea  prison,  v 
vit  condamn^  a  mort  par  dea  jugcs  Anglais,  rt  mt 
la  tete  tranche.  Charles  I.  petit  fils  dv  ^Ut< 
Roi  d'Ecosse  et  d*  Angleterre,  vendu  par  Ics  E<\>^ 
sois,  et  juge  k  mort  par  les  AngUia»  moonit  ti-' 
un  ^haffaut  dans  U  place  publique.  Jacqufv  -•- 
fils,  septidme  du  nom,  etdeuxicine  en  ADglrt*f''- 
fut  chass^  de  aes  trois  royaumca ;  et  poor  con 
de  malheur  on  contesta  k  son  fib  sa  naasMn^  .  • 
fils  ne  tenta  de  remonter  sur  le  trone  de  vet  pv*'*' 
que.pour  fisire  p^rir  scs  amis  par  dcs  boumam  .  >* 
nous  avons  tu  le  Prince  Charles  Edouard.  ret.'  -^ 
sant  en  vain  let  vertus  de  sea  p^rea,  et  le  courts^ 
du  Roi  Jean  Sobieski,  son  ayeul  mat(TiieLri«*ru'.' 
les  exploits  et  casuyer  lea  malheurs  Ia  plu^  ■' 
crojables.  Si  quelque  chase  justific  ccut  *. 
croyent  une  &talit^  k  laqoelle  rien  at  pc^t  « 
soustraire^  c'est  eettc  suite  continuelle  dt  nulhiv: 
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qui  t  pcn^t^  la  maiaon  de  Stuart,  pendant  plus 
de  trois  cent  ann^es."  * 

The  gallant  Malcolm'  was  apprehended  in 
about  ten  days  after  they  separated,  put  aboard 
a  ship,  and  carried  prisoner  to  London.  He 
said,  the  prisoners  in  general  were  very  ill 
treated  in  their  passage ;  but  there  were  sol- 
diers on  board  who  lived  well,  and  sometimes 
invited  him  to  share  with  them :  that  he  had 
the  good  fortune  not  to  be  thrown  into  jail, 
bat  was  confined  in  the  house  of  a  messenger 
of  the  name  of  Dick.  To  his  astonishment, 
only  one  witoess  could  be  found  against  him, 
though  he  had  been  so  openly  engaged;  and 
therefore,  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence,  he 
was  get  at  liberty.  He  added,  that  he  thought 
himself  in  such  danger,  that  he  would  gladly 
have  compounded  tor  banishment.  Yet,  he 
said,  "  he  should  never  be  so  ready  for  death 
as  he  then  was.**  There  is  philosophical  truth 
in  this.  A  man  will  meet  death  much  more 
(irmly  at  one  time  than  another.  The  enthu- 
f'wm  even  of  a  mistaken  principle  warms  the 
mind,  and  sets  it  above  the  fear  of  death; 
which  in  our  cooler  moments,  if  we  really  think 
of  it,  cannot  but  be  terrible,  or  at  least  very 
awful. 

Miss  Flora  Stfacdonald  being  then  also  in 
London',  under  the  protection  of  Lady 
Primrose,  that  lady  provided  a  ^t-chaise  to 
convey  her  to  Scotland,  and  desired  that  she 


'  Tbe  (inregoinf  tccount  U  by  do  neant  so  full,  or  to  curiout, 
M  mt^ht  have  been  expected  from  Mr.  BotweH'a  activity  of 
'1'.  iirr.  and  hU  mean*  of  Infonnatlon.  It  relates  only  to  a 
'  •'■  tfdyt  of  tbe  Pretender's  adrentures,  which,  however, 

•  i>'.edjt»r  momikg.  Even  of  Miss  Flora  Macdonaid  it  tells 
•r>%  than  bad  been  already  hi  print  forty  years  before  Mr. 
K.«vdri  poblicatioD.  It  does  not  say  who  she  was.  nor 
^'tfn  th/t  met  the  prlnee.  nor  why  the  was  selected  or  in- 
•iMMi  to  interfere,  and.  in  short,  tells  as  little  as  possible  of 
hfT  pTional  share  in  tbe  events.  We  should  particularly 
"-air  Uk«d  to  know,  from  her  own  report,  the  pairticulars  of 
D-r  pxaoahiatloo  and  reception  In  London.  The  reader 
<  'ta  nuy  be  curious  to  know  more  of  the  details  of  the 
V'>irndm'»  escape,  will  And  them  in  the  GenUenum,*s 
^fvaitue  for  1747,  pp  &31.  638.;  in  the  little  volume 
'"'  re  referred  to.  called  Aicantta ;  and  in  a  Journal  In 
t.v.  u^ood  volume  of  the  Lockhart  PaperM."  CaoKBR. 

^  ^  bo  had  succeeded  Flora  Macdonaid  as  guide  to  the 
P'n.rr,  acd  had  %o  greatly  contributed   to   his   escape. — 

'  Wh«a  arretted,  whidi  was  a  few  davs  after  parting  from 
"'  frinee.  Flora  was  conveyed  on  board  the  Furnace, 
'  v'ain  PergttSMoe,  and  conveyed  to  Leith.  There  she  was 
f'  -i  'f nl  oQ  board  Commodore  Smith's  ship,  and  conveyed 
'  t'lP  Nore.  whence,  on  the  6th  of  December,  after  being  five 
" "  r.rht  on  sblp-board,  she  was  transferred  to  the  custody  of 
">-  <n«^aengcr  Dick,  hi  which  she  remained  till  July,  1747. 
'  *T.  tbe  was  discharged,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh.— 
'•'>m»M.  h  seem*  strange  that  Mr.  Boswell,  affecting  to 
'  'tr  AH  •eemrtle  arcount  of  all  this  aflUr,  should  use  expres- 

-  •  *  vbteh  not  only  give  no  intimation  of  Flora's  arrest  and 
4r<fineBt,  bat  seem  even  to  negative  the  fact.  Is  it  possible 

•t  Che  ladr's  delicacy  wished  to  suppress  all  recollection  of 
"  f  fasriog  been  a  priioner  T  It  will  be  seen,  by  a  comparison 

•  Mr  Boswell's  account  with  other  statements  of  the  trans- 
vLm.  that  Flora  gave  him  very  little  information — fume^ 
''>M-.that  bad  wA.  been  already  published.  Lady  Prfm- 
"  **'•  prtHttXUm  must  have  been  very  short,  for  Flora  retum- 
' '  1^  w^ema,  to  Scotl«od  Immediately  after  her  release  ft'om 

>^trmnaA.  Lady  Primrose  was  Miss  Dreliucourt,  daughter 
<  'b«  D«Hi  of  Amach.  and  relict  of  Hugh,  third  Viscount 
i'^.'nrtMe.    It  la  not  known  how  she  became  so  ardent  a 

•  »>>a«> ;  hot  she  certainly  was  so.  for  she  was  in  the  secret 
"'  »>^  Tooag  Pretender's  visit  to  London,  which  (notwith- 
«'^ling  Dr.  Johoaonl  disbelief)  did  oertamiy  occur  in 
>'4— CaoKn. 


might  choose  any  friend  she  pleased  to  accom- 
pany her.  She  chose  Malcolm.  "So,"  said 
ne  with  a  triumphant  air,  "  I  went  to  London 
to  be  hansed,  and  returned  in  a  post-chaise 
with  Miss  Flora  Macdonaid." 

Mr.  Macleod  of  Muiravenside,  whom  we  saw 
at  Rasay,  assured  us  that  Prince  Charles  was  in 
London  in  1759  ^  and  that  there  was  then  a  plan 
in  agitation  for  restoring  his  family.  Dr.  John- 
son could  scarcely  creSt  this  story,  and  said 
there  could  be  no  probable  plan  at  that  time. 
Such  an  attempt  could  not  have  succeeded, 
unless  the  King  of  Prussia  had  stopped  the 
army  in  Germany ;  for  both  the  army  and  the 
fleet  would,  even  without  orders,  have  fought 
for  the  king,  to  whom  they  had  engaged  them- 
selves. 

Having  related  so  many  particulars  concern- 
ing the  grandson  of  the  unfortunate  King  James 
the  Second ;  having  given  due  praise  to  fidelity 
and  generous  attachment,  which,  however  erro- 
neous the  judgment  may  be,  are  honourable 
for  the  heart ;  I  must  do  the  Highlanders  the 
justice  to  attest,  that  I  found  every  where 
amount  them  a  high  opinion  of  the  virtues  of 
the  kin^  now  upon  the  throne,  and  an  honest 
disposition  to  be  faithful  subjects  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, whose  family  has  possessed  the  sove- 
reigntv  of  this  country  so  long,  that  a  change, 
even  ror  the  abdicated  family,  would  now  hurt 
the  best  feelings  of  all  his  subjects. 

The  abstract  point  of  right  would  involve 


4  Dr.  King  states,  oti/d.  p.  92.,  the  visit  at  which  he  saw 
the  Pretender  at  Lady  Primrose's  to  hare  Ibeen  in  1760, 
while  other  authorities  (If  there  were  not  two  visits)  place 
it  in  1753.  Of  this  last  there  can  be  no  doubt.—  Hume  so 
stated  it  (see  his  letter  to  Sir  John  Prlngle  in  the  Gent.  Mag. 
for  1788)  on  the  separate,  but  concurring  authoritv  of  Lord 
Marechal,  who  saw  nim  at  Lad/  Primrose's,  ana  of  Lord 
Holdemess,  Secretary  of  State  from  1751  to  17M.  who  had 
official  knowledge  of  the  fbct.  I  think  it  unlikely  that 
there  were  two  visits  so  near  together,  and  I  therefore  still 
think  that  the  date  1760  in  King's  Memoirs  Is  an  error  for 
1753.  Hume  adds,  that  he  was  assured,  that  on  this  occasion 
the  Prince  formallv  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  the  New  Churcn  In  the  Strand.  About  this,  however, 
Hume  was,  as  he  says,  a  sceptic.  Lord  Marechal  further 
told  him  that  the  Pretender  was  present  at  the  coronation 
of  George  III.,  but  the  evidence  adduced  Is  very  slight.  I 
find  nowhere  any  conflrmation  of  Mr.  Macleod's  statement 
of  a  visit  in  1769,  and  believe  that  to  be  also  a  mistake  for 
1753. 

Mr.  Cole,  of  Norton  Street,  possesses,  and  permits  me  to 
print,  an  original  letter  of  Flora  Macdonald's,  which  proves 
that  a  small  provision  was  made  for  her  bv  her  Jacobite 
friends,  perhaps  the  Prince  himself,  through  the  hands  of 
Lady  Primroke.  I  give  this  Jacobite  relic  literatim.  — 
CaoKim. 

"  Kingsborrou,  Aprlle  23d.  1751. 

Sir,  — Few  days  agoe  yours  of  the  26th  March  Came  to 
hand,  by  which  I  understand  my  Lady  Primrose  hath  Lodged 
In  your  hands  for  my  behoof  £627  Strrg ,  and  that  her  Lady- 
ship had  in  view,  to  add  more,  of  which  you  would  aquent 
me  So  as  to  send  a  proper  Discharge  to  ray  Lady,  which  I 
am  ready  Doe  how  soon  you  are  pleas'd  to  advise  me  and  as 
I  am  to  have  Security,  to  my  friends  satisraction,  on  Sir 
James  McDonald's  estate  Its  design'd,  the  whole  shou'd  be 
Myed  next  may  to  John  McKinxle  of  Delrin  written  att 
Ednr,  of  which  My  father  in  Law  spock  to  Kenneth  mcKcn- 
sie  attom^v  who  will  give  you  proper  derections,  at  the  tame 
time  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  vou  as  oft  at  you  pleas,  in 
order  I  may  observe  such  derections  as  my  Lady  will  be 
pleas'd  to  give  you  concerning  me,  I  was  uneasie  befor  the 
recipt  of  youf  Letter  that  my  Lady  was  not  well,  haveing 
wrott  frequently  to  her  Ladyship,  but  has  had  no  turn. 
Please  bo  so  good  as  to  offer  my  humble  Duty  to  my  Lady, 
&  Mrs.  Drelincourt,  and  I  am  Sii  Your  most  humble  Ser^^ 

Floea  McDonald. 
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us  in  a  discussion  of  remote  and  perplexed 
questions ;  and,  after  all,  we  should  have  no 
clear  principle  of  decision.  That  establish- 
ment, which,  from  political  necessity,  took 
place  in  1688,  bj  a  breach  in  the  succession  of 
our  kings,  and  which,  whatever  benefits  maj 
have  accrued  from  it,  certainlj  gave  a  shock  to 
our  monarchy,  the  able  and  constitutional 
Blackstone  wisely  rests  on  the  solid  footing  of 
authority.  '*  Our  ancestors  having  most  indis- 
putably a  competent  jurisdiction  to  decide  this 
great  and  important  question,  and  having,  in 
fact,  decided  it,  it  is  now  become  our  duty,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  to  acquiesce  in  their  de- 
termination." * 

Mr.  Paley,  the  present  Archdeacon  of  Car- 
lisle, in  his  ''  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,"  having,  with  much  clearness  of 
argument,  shown  the  duty  of  submission  to 
civil  government  to  be  founded  neither  on  an 
indefeasible  jus  divinunu,  nor  on  compact,  but 
on  expediency,  lays  down  this  rational  position : 
*^  Irr^^arity  in  the  first  foundation  of  a  state, 
or  subsequent  violence,  fraud,  or  injustice,  in 
getting  possession  of  the  supreme  power,  are 
not  sufficient  reasons  for  resistance,  after  the 
government  is  once  peaceably  settled.  No 
subject  of  the  British  empire  conceives  himself 
engaged  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  Norman 
claim  or  conquest,  or  apprehends  that  his  duty 
in  any  manner  depends  upon  that  controversy. 
So  tixewise,  if  the  house  of  Lancaster,  or  even 
the  posterity  of  Cromwell,  had  been  at  this 
day  seated  upon  the  throne  of  England,  we 
should  have  been  as  little  concerned  to  inquire 
how  the  founder  of  the  faipily  came  there.  ^ ' 

In  conformity  with  this  doctrine,  I  myself, 
though  fully  persuaded  that  the  house  of 
Stuart  had  originally  no  right  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  for  to  at  Baliol,  and  not  Bruce,  was 
the  lawful  heir,  should  yet  have  thought  it 


1  Cotnmentarlefl  on  the  Laws  of  England,  book  1.  chap.  8. 

>  Book  vl.  chap.  3.  Since  I  have  quoted  Mr.  Archdeacon 
Paler  upon  one  lubject,  I  cannot  but  transcribe,  from  his 
excellent  work,  a  distinfcuished  passage  in  support  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  After  showing,  in  decent  but  strong 
terms,  the  unfairness  of  the  indirect  attempts  of  modem  in- 
fidels to  unsettle  and  perplex  religious  principles,  and  par> 
ticularly  the  ironjr,  banter,  and  sneer  of  one,  whom  he  politely 
calls  "  an  eloquent  historian,"  the  Archdeacon  thus  expresses 
himself:  — 

*'  Seriousness  ii  not  constraint  of  thought ;  nor  levity, 
freedom.  Every  mind  which  wishes  the  advancement  of 
truth  and  knowledge,  in  the  most  important  of  all  human  re^ 
searches,  must  abhor  this  licentiousness,  as  violating  no  less 
the  laws  of  reasoning  than  the  rights  of  decency.  There  is 
but  one  descriotion  of  men  to  whose  principles  it  ought  to 
be  tolerable.  1  mean  that  class  of  reasoners  who  can  see 
little  in  Christianity,  even  suppoting  it  to  be  true.  To  such 
adversaries  we  address  this  reflection.  Had  Jesus  Christ 
delivered  no  other  declaration  than  the  following,  *  The 
hour  is  coming  in  the  which  all  that  are  In  the  graves  shall 
hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth  ;  they  that  have  done 
well  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done 
evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation,'  he  had  pronounced 
a  message  of  inestimable  Importance,  and  well  worthv  of  that 
splendid  apparatus  of  prophecy  and  miracles  with  wnich  his 


very  culpable  to  have  rebelled,  on  that  aocouuU  ' 
against  Charles  the  Firvt,  or  even  a  prince  of 
that  house  much  nearer  the  time,  in  order  to 
assert  the  claim  of  the  posterity  of  Baliol. 

However  convinced  I  am  of  the  justice  o( 
that  principle,  which  holds  allegiance  and  pro- 
tection to  be  reciprocal,  I  do,  however,  ac- 
knowledge, that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  tiio 
cold  sentiment  which  would  confine  the  ejier- 
tions  of  the  subject  within  the  strict  line  «f 
duty.  I  would  have  every  breast  animat<.'d 
with  the  fervour  of  loyalty ;  with  that  genentus 
attachment  which  delights  in  doing  somewhut 
more  than  is  required,  and  makes  ^servui; 
perfect  freedom.**  And,  therefore,  as  our  u.t»t 
gracious  sovereign,  on  his  accession  to  iLt' 
throne,  gloried  in  being  bam  a  Briton ;  so,  id 
my  more  private  sphere.  Ego  me  mtne  deniuutr 
Datum,  gratulor,  1  am  happy  that  a  di$putv4 
succession  no  longer  distracts  our  minds ;  aii<l 
that  a  monarchy,  established  by  law,  is  now  n* 
sanctioned  by  time,  that  we  can  fully  indulge 
those  feelings  of  loyalty  which  I  am  ambitiuii^ 
to  excite.  They  are  feelings  which  have  ever 
actuated  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  anti 
the  Hebrides.  The  plant  of  loyalty  is  there  io 
full  vigour,  and  the  Brunswick  graft  now  tl«^u- 
rishes  like  a  native  shoot.  To  that  spirit ol 
race  of  people  I  may  with  propriety  appiv  tht 
elegant  lines  of  a  modem  poet,  on  the  *^  i-M^iit 
temper  of  the  beauteous  sex :  *' 

"  Like  birds  new-caught,  who  flutter  for  a  time, 
And  struggle  with  captivity  in  vain  ; 
But  by-and-by  they  rest,    they  smooth  thetr 

plumes. 
And  to  new  mastert  sing  their  foitner  notes." ' 

Surely  such  notes  are  much  better  than  tli^ 
querulous  growlings  of  suspicious  Whigi<  an : 
discontented  republicans. 


mission  was  introduced  and  attested :  a  message  In  whirl  " 
wisest  of  mankind  would  rejoice  to  find  an  answer  t"  ' 
doubts,  and  rest  to  their  Inquiries.      It  is  idle  to  sar  (^t.  • 
future  state  had  been  discovered  already.     It  bad  beri. 
covered  as  the  Conemican  sf  item  was ;  it  was  cor  \.  ^  * 
amongst  many.    He  alone  discovers  who  prtntt;  ~'' 
man  can  prove  this  point  but  the  te«cber  who  te»ti:  • '  '  > 
miracles  that  his  doctrine  comes    froco  God.**  — B««A  « 
chap.  9. 

Ir  inlldelity  be  disingenuoualy  dispersed  In  evrr^  ^\  \ 
that  Is  likely  to  allure,  surprise,  or  befruUe  the  tata«:: 
in  a  fable,  a  tale,  a  novel,  a  poem,  in   booiis  of  tr««'  • 
philosophy,  of  natural  history,  as  Mr.  Paley  ha*  «• 
served,  I  hope  it  is  fair  in  roe  thus  to  noeC  such  ivh»  .   *    ' 
an  unexpected  antidote,  which  I  cannot  doubi  •ill  t« 
powerful.—  Bos  WELL.     It  is  almost  onnecetaarr  to  •>(■'   '    * 
much  Paley  increased  and  confirmed  the  eany  ret>'.< 
acquired  by  the    work  so  Justly  praised  by  Bosx.i 
his  Hortr  Paulina,  1790,  Epideneti  «tf  Okrutmrnt^   T '• 
Natural  Thcolof^^  1903,— and  WMoy  of  the  bnt.  at  i  • 
ture  to  think,  sermons  in  our  languaf*.  —  He  was  N>'r 
July.  1743.  and  died  SSth  Slay,  1H0&.     Mr.  Wti»4bi-^ 
pronounced  to  roe  a  fftowlns  panrgyric  on  the  mirtu* 
cellence  aud  public  tttllity  of  Paley's  worka.  —  Caoaaa,  ;  •  •' 

s  Agis,  a  tragedy,  by  John  Hone.^ 
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EmgraHon,  —  Dmxoegan,  —  Fenude  Chattity.  — 
Dr.  Cadogam,  —  Preaching  and  Practice,  — 
(tood  Humour.  —  Sir  George  Mackenzie'  — 
Bitrke.  —  Johnson^e  Hereditary  Melancholy.  — 
Hi$  **  Seraglio.**  —^  Polygamy.  —  Dunvegan 
Cattle,  _  Cunning.  —  "«  Temple  of  Anaitis.**  — 
Family    Portraits.  —  Bacon*t     Henry     VIL  — 

'  KiKGSBiiBGH  conducted  us  in  his  boat  across 

'  one  of  the  lochs,  as  they  call  them,  or  arms  of 
the  sea,  which  flow  in  upon  all  the  coasts  of 
Skj,  to  a  mile  bejond  a  place  called  Grishinish. 
Our  horses  had  been  sent  round  bj  land  to 
meet  us.  By  this  sail  we  saved  eight  miles  of 
bad  riding.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  '^  When  we 
take  into  Uie  computation  what  we  have  saved, 
and  what  we  have  gained,  by  this  asreeable 
Niil,  it  b  a  great  deal."  He  observed,  **  It  is 
^t'rj  disagreeable  riding  in  Sky.  The  way  is 
»>>  narrow,  one  only  at  a  time  can  travel,  so  it 
ii  quite  unsocial ;  and  you  cannot  indulge  in 
meditation  by  yourself,  because  you  must  be 
always  attending  to  the  steps  which  your  horse 
takes.**    This  was  a  just  and  clear  description 

I  of  its  inoonveniendes. 

The  topic  of  emigration  being  again  intro- 
duced, Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  ^  a  rapacious 

<  <'liief  would  make  a  wilderness  of  his  estate.** 
Mr.  Donald  MKJueen  told  us,  that  the  oppres- 
sion, which  then  made  so  much  noise,  was 
owing  to  landlords  listening  to  bad  advice  in 
the  letting  of  their  lands ;  uat  interested  and 
(i'^^i^ming  people  flattered  them  with  golden 
dreams  of  much  higher  rents  than  could  rea- 
Kiiiably  be  paid ;  and  that  some  of  the  gentle- 
men tacksmen,  or  upper  tenants,  were  them- 
'v.'lves  in  part  the  occasion  of  the  mischief,  by 
orerrating  the  farms  of  others.  That  many  of 
tbe  tacksmen,  rather  than  comply  with  exor- 
|>itant  demands,  had  gone  off  to  America,  and 
^iuiioveriahed  the  country,  by  draining  it  of  its 
vt-alth :  and  that  their  places  were  mled  by  a 
miinber  of  poor  people,  who  had  lived  under 
tli-m,  properly  speaking,  as  servants,  paid  by  a 
'•Ttain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  tne  lands, 
''."Ugh  called  sub-tenants.  I  observed,  that 
if  the  men  of  substance  were  once  banished 
ir>m  a  Highland  estate,  it  mieht  probably  be 
^'^^•'^•itly  reduced  in  its  value  ;  tor  one  bad  year 
mi;;ht  min  a  set  of  poor  tenants,  and  men  of 
^J  property  would  not  settle  in  such  a 
"•untry,  unless  from  the  temptation  of  getting 
Uiid  extremely  cheap ;  for  an  inhabitant  of  any 
z*A  county  in  Britain  had  better  go  to  Ame- 
"r^'x  than  to  the  Highlands  or  the  Hebrides. 
Here,  therefore,  was  a  consideration  that  ought 


;  JJ"n'«S.  no  doabc,  a  **ltttre  dt  eachft.'*^  Cbokh. 
iu..._  one  oC  the  foinlljr  (an  uucle  probably)  who 


U« 


to  induce  a  chief  to  act  a  more  liberal  part, 
from  a  mere  motive  of  interest,  independent  of 
the  lofty  and  honourable  principle  of  keeping 
a  clan  together,  to  be  in  readiness  to  serve  his 
kin^.  I  added,  that  I  could  not  help  thinking 
a  little  arbitrary  power  in  the  sovereign,  to 
control  the  bad  policy  and  greediness  of  the 
chiefs,  might  sometimes  be  of  service.  In 
France,  a  chief  would  not  be  permitted  to 
force  a  number  of  the  king*s  subjects  out  of 
the  country.  Dr.  Johnson  concurred  with  me, 
observing,  that  **  were  an  oppressive  chieftain 
a  subject  of  the  French  king,  he  would,  pro- 
bably, be  admonished  by  a  letter.*^  * 

During  our  sail.  Dr.  Johnson  asked  about 
the  use  of  the  dirk,  with  which  he  imagined 
the  Highlanders  cut  their  meat.  He  was  told, 
they  had  a  knife  and  fork  besides  to  eat  with. 
He  asked,  how  did  the  women  do  ?  and  was 
answered,  some  of  them  had  a  knife  and  fork 
too ;  but  in  general  the  men,  when  they  had 
cut  their  meat,  handed  their  knives  and  forks 
to  the  women,  and  they  themselves  eat  with 
their  fingers.  The  old  tutor  ^  of  Macdonald 
always  eat  fish  with  his  finders,  alleging  that  a 
knife  and  fork  gave  it  a  bad  taste.  I  took  the 
liberty  to  observe  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  did 
so.  ^*  Yes,"  said  he,  ^*  but  it  is  because  I  am 
short-sighted,  and  afraid  of  bones,  for  which 
reason  I  am  not  fond  of  eating  many  kinds  of 
fish,  because  I  must  use  my  fingers." 

Dr.  MTherson's  *•*■  Dissertations  on  Scottish 
Antiquities,"  which  he  had  looked  at  when 
at  Corrichatachin,  being  mentioned,  he  re- 
marked, that  **  you  might  read  half  an  hour, 
and  ask  yourself  what  you  had  been  reading : 
there  were  so  nuiny  words  to  so  little  matter, 
that  there  was  no  getting  through  the  book." 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  shore,  we  took 
leave  of  Kitigsburgh^  and  mounted  our  horses. 
We  passed  through  a  wild  moor,  in  many 
places  so  soil  that  we  were  obliged  to  walk, 
which  was  very  fatiguing  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
Once  he  had  advanced  on  norseback  to  a  very 
bad  step.  There  was  a  steep  declivity  on  his 
left,  to  which  he  was  so  near,  that  there  was 
not  room  for  him  to  dismount  in  the  usual 
wav.  He  tried  to  alight  on  the  other  side,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  young  buck  indeed,  but  in 
the  attempt  he  fell  at  his  length  upon  the 
ground ;  from  which,  however,  he  got  up  im- 
mediately without  being  hurt.  During  this 
dreary  nde,  we  were  sometimes  relieved  by  a 
view  of  branches  of  the  sea,  that  universal 
medium  of  connection  amonpt  mankind.    A 

faide,  who  had  been  sent  with  us  from  Kings- 
urgh,  explored  the  way  (much  in  the  same 
manner  as,  I  suppose,  is  pursued  in  the  wilds 
of  America)  by  observing  certain  marks  known 
only  to  the  inhabitants.  We  arrived  at  Dun- 
vegan  late  in  the  afternoon,  llie  great  size  of 
the  castle,  which  is  partly  old  and  partly  new, 


wai  iniardian  during  the  minorltj  of  the  yoong  belr.<— 

CaOB.BE. 
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and  is  built  upon  a  rock  close  to  the  sea,  while 
the  land  around  it  presents  nothing  but  wild, 
moorish,  hilly,  and  craggy  appearances,  gave  a 
rude  magnificence  to  the  scene.  Having  dis- 
mounted, we  ascended  a  flight  of  ste|is,  which 
was  made  by  the  late  Macleod,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  persons  coming  to  him  by  land, 
there  formerly  being,  for  security,  no  other 
access  to  the  castle  but  from  the  sea ;  so  that 
visiters  who  came  by  the  land  were  under  the 
necessity  of  getting  into  a  boat,  and  sailed 
round  to  the  only  place  where  it  could  be  ap- 
proached. We  were  introduced  into  a  st«tely 
dining-room,  and  received  by  Lady  Macleod, 
mother  of  the  Laird,  who,  with  his  friend 
TalUker^  having  been  detained  on  the  road, 
did  not  arrive  tSl  some  time  after  us. 

We  found  the  lady  of  the  house  a  very  polite 
and  sensible  woman,  who  had  lived  for  some 
time  in  London,  and  had  there  been  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  company.  After  we  had  dined,  we 
repaired  to  the  drawing-room,  where  some  of 
the  young  ladies  of  the  family,  with  their 
mother,  were  at  tea.  This  room  had  formerly 
been  the  bed-chamber  of  Sir  Roderick  Macleod, 
one  of  the  old  lairds  :  and  he  chose  it,  because 
behind  it  there  was  a  considerable  cascade, 
the  sound  of  which  disposed  him  to  sleep. 
Above  his  bed  was  this  inscription :  —  ^  Su: 
Rorie  Macleod  of  Dunvegan,  Knight.  God 
send  good  rest !  **  Korie  is  the  contraction  of 
Roderick.  He  was  called  Rorie  More^  that  is, 
great  Rorie,  not  from  his  size,  but  fh)m  his 
spirit.  Our  entertainment  here  was  in  so  ele- 
gant a  style,  and  reminded  my  fellow-traveller 
so  much  of  England,  that  he  became  quite 
joyous.  He  laughed,  and  said,  "  Boswell,  we 
came  in  at  the  wrong  end  of  this  island." 
"  Sir,"  said  I,  **  it  was  best  to  keep  this  for  the 
last."  He  answered,  "  I  would  nave  it  both 
first  and  last." 

Tuesday^  Sept.  14.  —  Dr.  Johnson  said  in 
the  morning,  "  Is  not  this  a  fine  lady  P "  * 
There  was  not  a  word  now  of  his  *^  impatience 
to  be  in  civilised  life  ;**  though  indeed  I  should 
beg  pardon  —  he  found  it  here.  We  had  slept 
well,  and  lain  long.  After  breakfast  we  sur- 
veyed the  castle  and  the  garden.  Mr.  Bethune, 
the  parish  minister,  Magnus  Macleod  of  Clag- 
gan,  brother  to  Talisker,  and  Macleod  of  Bay, 
two  substantial  gentlemen  of  the  clan,  dined 
with  us.  We  had  admirable  venison,  generous 
wine;  in  a  word,  all  that  a  good  table  has. 
This  was  really  the  hall  of  a  chief.  Lady 
Macleod  had  been  much  obliged  to  my  father, 
who  had  settled,  by  arbitration,  a  variety  of 
perplexed  claims  between  her  and  her  relation. 


>  She  was  the  djuighter  of  Alexander  Brodle,  Esq.,  of 
Brotiic,  Lyon  Kins  at  Arint.  She  had  UteW  come  wich  her 
dauahlori  out  or  Hainpthire,  to  superintend  her  son's  house- 
hold at  Dunvegan.  This  respecuble  lady  died  in  IWlS.  It 
hat  been  said  that  she  expressed  coniiderable  dissatisfaction 
at  Dr.  Johnson's  rude  behaviour  at  Dunvegan.  Her  grand- 
son, the  pretent  Macleod.  assures  me  that  it  was  not  so: 
"  thev  were  all."  he  sajrs  emphatically, "  deligkttd  with  him  ;" 
and.  indeed,  his  father's  Memoirs  give  the  same  tmpreuioQ  of 
latlsfaction  oa  ail  polnta  but  Ossiao.— .  Ciokik. 


the  Laird  of  Brodie,  which  she  now  repaid  by 
particular  attention  to  me.  Macleod  started 
the  subject  of  making  women  do  penaQce  in 
the  church  for  fornication.  Johhsoh.  **  It  b 
right.  Sir.  Infamy  is  attached  to  the  crime, 
by  universal  opinion,  as  soon  as  it  is  known. 
I  would  not  be  the  man  who  would  discover  it, 
if  I  alone  knew  it,  for  a  woman  may  reform ; 
nor  would  I  commend  a  parson  who  divulgf> 
a  woman*s  first  offence;  but  being  once  tli- 
vulged,  it  ought  to  be  infamous.  Consider  of 
what  importance  to  society  the  chastity  of 
women  is.  Upon  that  all  the  property  in  the 
world  depends.  We  hang  a  thief  for  stealing 
a  sheep,  but  the  unchastitv  of  a  woman  tnn^- 
fers  sheep,  and  farm,  and  all,  from  the  ri<:bt 
owner.'  I  have  much  more  reverence  fur  a 
common  prostitute  than  for  a  woman  who  con- 
ceals her  guilt  The  prostitute  is  known. 
She  cannot  deceive:  she  cannot  bring  a 
strumpet  into  the  arms  of  an  honest  man, 
without  his  knowledge.**  BoawsLL.  ^  There 
is,  however,  a  great  difference  between  the 
licentiousness  of  a  single  woman,  and  that 
of  a  married  woman.**  Johhson.  "  Tes,  Sir : 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  stealing  a 
shilling  and  stealing  a  thousand  pouids ;  be- 
tween simply  taking  a  man*8  purse,  and  mur- 
dering him  first,  and  then  taking  it.  But  wIrd 
one  logins  to  be  vicious,  it  is  easy  to  go  on. 
Where  single  women  are  licentious,  you  ranN 
find  faithful  married  women.**  Boswelu 
^  And  yet  we  are  told,  that  in  some  nations  iij 
India,  the  distinction  is  strictly  observed.' 
JoHKSON.  ^*  Nay,  don*t  give  us  India.  That 
puts  me  in  mind  of  Montesquieu,  who  is  reailf 
a  fellow  of  genius  too  in  many  respects ;  when- 
ever he  wants  to  support  a  strange  opinion,  he 
quotes  you  the  practice  of  Japan,  or  of  9i>Uit.' 
other  distant  country,  of  wnich  he  kuo^^ 
nothing.  To  support  polygamy,  he  teib}ou 
of  the  island  of  Formosa,  where  there  are  tci. 
women  bom  for  one  man.  He  had  but  ti> 
suppose  another  island,  where  there  are  ton 
men  born  for  one  woman,  and  so  make  a  mar- 
riage between  them.' 

At  supper.  Lady  Macleod  mentioned  Dr 
Cadogan^  book  on  the  gout.  Jomisox.  **  I' 
b  a  ^ood  book  in  generu,  but  a  foolish  one  in 
particulars.  It  is  good  in  general,  as  rvi^>n)- 
mending  temperance,  and  exercise,  and  cheir* 
fulness.  In  that  respect  it  is  only  Dr.  CbeTv  * 
book  told  in  a  new  way;  and  there  sh^ui'! 
come  out  such  a  book  every  thirty  tea']*, 
dressed  in  the  mode  of  the  times.  It  b  M'--  • 
in  maintaining  that  the  gout  is  not  beredit^r}. 
and  that  one  fit  of  it,  when  gone,  is  like  a  fi'>  ''^ 


*  See  poit,  p.  S37.  and  lOtii  Oct..  1779. 
son  argues,  I  think.thia  gnat  monX  4|aMllan 


.*  > 


afile; 
mooav' 
grouiMk.  —  Cboku. 

s  What  nj  friend  treated  a«  m  wOd  a  eoppoiitlMU  ku 
tunlly  happened  In  the  western  tslaiMU  of  Scotland.  It  «r    ' 
believe  MarUn.  who  tells  It  of  the  Uliod*  of  Col  anl  I)'  ' 
and  says  that  It  b  pro? ad  bf  tba  parkh  ragUcan. 
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when  goae.**  Ladj  Macleod  objected  that  the 
author  does  not  practise  what  he  teaches.' 
JoHSsoN.  "I  cannot  help  that,  Madam. 
That  does  not  make  his  book  the  worse. 
People  are  influenced  more  by  what  a  man 
says,  if  his  practice  is  suitable  to  it,  because 
thej  are  blockheads.  The  more  intellectual 
people  are,  the  readier  will  they  attend  to  what 
a  man  tells  them.  If  it  is  just,  they  will  follow 
it,  be  his  practice  what  it  will.  No  man  prac- 
tises so  well  as  he  writes.  I  have,  all  my  life 
loDg,  been  lying  till  noon ;  yet  I  tell  all  young 
men,  and  tell  them  with  great  sincerity,  that 
nobody  who  does  not  rise  early  will  ever  do 

'  any  good.    Only  consider !  You  read  a  book ; 

I  you  are  cbnyinoed  by  it ;  you  do  not  know  the 

,  author.  Suppose  you  afterwards  know  him, 
and  find  that  he  does  not  practise  what  he 
teaches ;  are  you  to  give  up  your  former  con- 
viction ?  At  thb  rate  you  would  be  kept  in  a 
>tate  of  equilibrium,  when  reading  every  book, 
till  you  knew  how  the  author  practised." 
''  But,**  said  Ladj  Macleod,  '*  you  would  think 

'  U.'tter  of  Dr.  Gadogan,  if  he  acted  according 
to  his  principles.**  Johnson.  "  Why,  Madam, 
to  be  sore,  a  man  who  acts  in  the  face  of  light 

'  ia  wone  than  a  man  who  does  not  know  so 
much ;  yet  I  think  no  man  should  be  the  worse 
thought  of  for  publishing  good  principles. 
Tht:re  is  something  noble  m  publishing  truth, 
though  it  condemns  one*s  self."  I  expressed 
^>me  surprise  at  Cadogan*s  recommending  good 
biuQoor,  as  if  it  were  quite  in  our  own  power 
to  attain  it.  Johnson.  ^  Why,  Sir,  a  man 
?roir9  better  humoured  as  he  grows  older. 
lie  improves  by  experience.  When  young, 
be  thinks  himself  of  great  consequence,  and 
».'rery  thmg  of  importance.  As  he  advances 
ia  Hie,  he  learns  to  think  himself  of  no  conse- 
'luence,  and  little  things  of  little  importance ; 
and  80  be  becomes  more  patient,  and  better 
pleaded.  All  ffood  humour  and  complaisance 
are  acquired.  If  aturally  a  child  seizes  directly 
^hat  it  sees,  and  thinks  of  pleasing  itself  only. 
Hv  degrees,  it  is  taught  to  please  others,  and 
t"  prefer  oUien ;  and  that  tnis  will  ultimately 
priMJuce  the  greatest  happiness.  If  a  man  is 
r<'>t  convinced  of  that,  he  never  will  practise  it. 
<  oaunon  language  speaks  the  truth  as  to  this : 
V''  sav,  a  person  is  well  bred.  As  it  is  said, 
that  all  material  motion  is  primarily  in  a  right 
lioe.  and  is  never  per  circuiium^  never  in  an- 
f>ihi*r  form,  unless  by  some  particular  cause ;  so 
ir  may  be  said  intellectual  motion  is.**  Lady 
Macleod  asked,  if  no  man  was  naturally  good  ? 


'  Thii  vu  a  fmeral  reflection  anfnttDr.Cadogan.wben  hit 
i*^  popttUr  book  WM  flrit  pubtltbcd.  It  wai  lald,  that  whJit- 
***f  pttceuu  he  might  gWe  to  othert,  he  hlmielf  indulged 
'''^•If  in  the  bottle.  But  I  have  since  had  the  pleuure  of 
''-r'unlnn  aequalated  vKh  him,  and.  If  his  own  testmony  may 
'  viiered  (and  I  hare  never  b^ard  it  Impeached),  hit  course 
,  )•(«  ius  bacQ  conformable  to  his  doctrine.  —  Boswill 
L"  Ctdofn  dkd  in  1797,  in  the  elghty-stxth  year  of  his  age. 

-WSKJBT. 

*  it  lewis  as  V  Boswell  and  Lady  Macleod  had  expected 
|>ui  iohstnn  (rould  have  excepted  women  from  the  general 
lot  of  nanktnd CmoKsa. 


Johnson.  **No,  J^adam,  no  more  than  a  wolf.** 
BoswELii.  '^  Nor  no  woman,  Sir  ?  **  Johnson. 
*'  No,  Sir.**  Lady  Macleod  started  at  this,  saying, 
in  alow  voice,  ^*This  is  worse  than  Swift.    ' 

Macleod  of  Ulinish  had  come  in  the  after- 
noon. We  were  a  jovial  company  at  supper. 
The  Laird,  surrounded  b^  so  manv  of  his  clan, 
was  to  me  a  pleasing  sight.  They  listened 
with  wonder  and  pleasure,  while  Dr.  Johnson 
harangued.  I  am  vexed  that  I  cannot  take 
down  nis  full  strain  of  eloquence. 

Wednesday y  Sept,  15.  —  The  gentlemen  of 
the  clan  went  away  early  in  the  morning  to  the 
harbour  of  Lochbraccadale,  to  take  leave  of 
some  of  their  friends  who  were  eoinff  to  Ame- 
rica. It  was  a  very  wet  day.  We  looked  at 
Rorie  Moris  horn,  which  is  a  large  cow*s 
horn,  with  the  mouth  of  it  ornamented  with 
silver  curiously  carved.  It  holds  rather  more 
than  a  bottle  and  a  half.  Every  Laird  of 
Macleod,  it  is  said,  must,  as  a  proof  of  his 
manhood,  drink  it  off  full  of  claret  without 
laying  it  down.  From  Horie  More  many  of 
the  branches  of  the  family  are  descended;  in 
particular,  the  Talisker  branch;  so  that  his 
name  is  much  talked  of.  We  also  saw  his  bow, 
which  hardly  any  man  now  can  bend,  and  his 
glaymore^  which  was  wielded  with  both  hands, 
and  is  of  a  prodigious  size.  We  saw  here  some 
old  pieces  of  iron  armour,  immensely  heavy. 
The  broad-sword  now  used,  though  called  the 
glaymore  (t.  e.  the  great  sword),  is  much 
smaller  than  that  used  in  Rorie  Morels  time. 
There  is  hardly  a  target  now  to  be  found  in  the 
Highlands.  After  the  disarming  act,  they 
ms^e  them  serve  as  covers  to  their  butter-milk 
barrels ;  a  kind  of  change,  like  beating  spears 
into  pruning-hooks. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie*s  Works  (the  folio 
edition)  happened  to  lie  in  a  window  in  the 
dining-room.  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson  to  look  at 
the  Characteres  Advocatarum.  He  allowed  him 
power  of  mind,  and  that  he  understood  very 
well  what  he  tells ;  but  said,  that  there  was 
too  much  declamation,  and  that  the  Latin  was 
not  correct.  He  found  fault  with  appropin- 
quabant  in  the  character  of  Gilmour.  I  tried 
him  with  the  opposition  between  gloria  and 
palma,  in  the  comparison  between  Gilmour  and 
Nisbet,  which  Lord  Hailes,  in  his  **  Catalogue 
of  the  Lords  of  Session,**  thinks  difficult  to  be 
understood.  The  words  are,  "'penes  ilium 
gloria,  penes  hunc  palma.**  *  In  a  short  Ac- 
count of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  which  I  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  I  applied  these  words  to 


s  Commonly  called  datfmore^  but  more  properly  giaymore, 
muui  giaivemore,  the  great  sword.  Girvf  or  Glatve  Is  used 
in  this  sense  both  iu  English  and  French  —  derived,  says 
Menage,  itom  the  Latin  g/atfitM.—  Crokkr. 

*  "  Opposuit  Gilmorlo  providentia  Nisbetum :  qui  snmmA 
doctrioA  consummatAque  eloquentlA  causas  agebat,  ut  justitic 
scale  in  equllibrlo  esscnt ;  nimii  tamen  arte  semper  utens 
[Ni«betus]  artem  suam  sospectam  reddebat.  Qucities  ergo 
conflixenint,  penes  Gilmorium  gloria,  penes  Nisbetum  palma 
fuit ;  quonlam  in  hoc  plus  artis  et  cultut,  in  illo  plus  naturse 
et  virium." — Mackenzie's  Works,  edited  by  Roddlman. 
S  Tols.  folio,  1733.  —  Wright. 
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the    two   contending  parties,  and  explained 
them  thus :  *'  The  popular  party  has  most  elo- 

?uence;  Dr.  Robertson's  party  most  influence." 
was  very  desirous  to  hear  Dr.  Johnson's  ex- 
plication. JoHifsoN.  ^*I  see  no  difficulty. 
Gilmour  was  admired  for  his  parts;  Nisbet 
carried  his  cause  by  his  skill  in  law.  Palma  is 
victory."  I  observed,  that  the  character  of 
Nicholson,  in  this  book,  resembled  that  of 
Burke ;  for  it  is  said,  in  one  place,  ^^  in  omnes 
luso9  et  jocos  te  tape  resolvehai ;  **  ^  and,  in 
another,  "  sed  accipUris  more^  e  coiupectu  ali' 
quando  astantium  sublimi  se  protrahens  volatw, 
inpradam  miro  impetu  deacendehat"  '  John- 
son. **No,  Sir;  I  never  heard  Burke  make 
a  good  joke  in  my  life."  ^  Boswell.  ^*  But, 
Sir,  you  will  allow  he  is  a  hawk.**  Dr.  Johnson, 
thinking  that  I  meant  this  of  his  joking,  said, 
^*No,  Sir,  he  is  not  the  hawk  there.  He  is 
the  beetle  in  the  mire."  I  still  adhered  to  my 
metaphor;  "  but  he  «(Nir«  as  the  hawk."  John- 
son. **  Yes,  Sir ;  but  he  catches  nothmg." 
Macleod  asked,  what  is  the  particular  ex- 
cellence of  Burke*s  eloquence  ?  Johnson. 
**  Copiousness  and  fertility  of  allusion ;  a  power 
of  diversifying  his  matter,  by  placing  it  in 
various  relations.  Burke  has  great  information, 
and  great  command  of  language  ;  though,  in 
my  opinion,  it  has  not  in  every  respect  the 
highest  elefi:ance.  Boswell.  ^^Do  you  think. 
Sir,  that  Burke  has  read  Cicero  much  ? " 
Johnson.  **I  don't  believe  it,  Sir.  Burke 
has  great  knowledge,  great  fluency  of  words, 
and  great  promptness  of  ideas,  so  that  he  can 
speak  with  great  illustration  on  any  subject 
tnat  comes  before  him.  He  ,is  neither  like 
Cicero,  nor  like  Demosthenes,  nor  like  any  one 
else,  but  speaks  as  well  as  he  can." 

In  the  sixty- fiflh  page  of  the  first  volume  of 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Dr.  Johnson  pointed 
out  a  paragraph  beginning  with  Aristotle,  and 
told  me  there  was  an  error  in  the  text,  which 
he  bade  me  try  to  discover.  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  hit  it  at  once.  As  the  passage  is 
printed,  it  is  said  th^t  the  devil  answers  even  in 
engines.  I  corrected  it  to  —  ever  in  anigmat, 
'*  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  are  a  good  critic.  This 
would  have  been  a  great  tning  to  do  in  the 
text  of  an  ancient  author." 

Thursday.  Sept.  16. —  Last  night  much 
care  was  taken  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  still 
distressed  by  his  cold.  He  had  hitherto  most 
strangely  slept  without  a  nightcap.  Miss 
Macleod  made  him  a  large  flannel  one,  and  he 
was  prevailed  with  to  drink  a  little  brandy 
when  he  was  ^oing  to  bed.  He  has  great 
virtue  in  not  drinking  wine  or  any  fermented 


>  "  He  odra  Indulged  hlmtclf  in  erery  spedet  of  pleauntrj 
and  wit."  — BoswsLL. 

«  "  But  lilie  the  hawk,  having  soared  with  a  lofty  flight  to  a 
height  which  the  pye  could  not  reach,  hewat  wont  to  iwoop 
upon  hit  quarry  with  wonderM  rapidity."  —  Bon  will. 

*  See  ante,  p.  SB.,  and  p.  28.  n.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  all  this  pasned  at  an  early  itagf  of  Burkc'i  public  life  — 
he  had  tieen  but  eight  yrart  in  parliament,  and  had  not  yet 
attained  nor  deterred  tha  great  rrputntiun  of  hit  sutwequcnt 
daya.  — CaoKiB. 


liquor,  because,  as  he  acknowledged  to  as,  he 
could  not  do  it  in  moderation.  Ladv  Macleod 
would  hardly  believe  him,  and  said,  ^I  am 
sure,  Sir,  you  would  not  carry  it  too  far." 
JoHMSOir.  "  Nay,  Madam,  it  carried  me.  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  long  illness  to  leave 
it'ofil  It  was  then  prescribe  to  me  not  to 
drink  wine ;  and  having  broken  off  the  haliu 
I  have  never  returned  to  it." 

In  the  argument  on  Tuesday  night,  abnut 
natural  goodness,  Dr.  Johnson  denied  that  jny 
child  was  better  than  another,  but  by  diflerei.*"' 
of  instruction;  though,  in  consequence  ii' 
greater  attention  being  paid  to  instruction  bj 
one  child  than  another,  and  of  a  variety  «>: 
imperceptible  causes,  such  as  instruction  U-im' 
counteracted  by  servants,  a  notion  was  con- 
ceived, that  of  two  children,  equally  well  niu- 
cated,  one  was  naturally  much  worse  tbu:. 
another.  He  owned,  this  morning,  that  oni. 
might  have  a  greater  aptitude  to  learn  tk/. 
another,  and  that  we  inherit  dispositions  tV>  c. 
our  parents.  "/  inherited^  said  he,  "a  r-. 
melancholy  fnmi  my  father ^  which  has  made  v* 
MAD  all  my  lifey  at  least  not  sober. ^  Lady  M  a<  • 
leod  wondered  he  should  tell  this.  ^Ma<i:ini." 
said  I,  **■  he  knows  that  with  that  madne^j>  *  l- 
is  superior  to  other  men.** 

I  nave  often  been  astonished  with  v--' 
exactness  and  perspicuit^r  he  will  explain  u.- 
process  of  any  art.  He  this  morning  expbn"  ^ 
to  us  all  the  operation  of  coining,  squ,  a^ 
night,  all  the  operation  of  brewing,  so  Tin 
clearly,  that  Mr.  McQueen  said,  when  he  bra- 
the  first,  he  thought  he  had  been  bred  in  t<i 
Mint ;  when  he  heard  the  second,  that  he  bw. 
been  bred  a  brewer. 

I  was  elated  by  the  thou^t  of  having  K< » 
able  to  entice  such  a  man  to  this  remote  p^' 
of  the  world.    A  ludicrous,    yet  just  im. .' 
presented  itself  to  my  mind,  which  lexpri^^- 
to  the  company.     I  compared  myself  to  a  «:■ .' 
who  has  got  hold  of  a  large  piece  of  meau  ii- 
runs  away  with  it  to  a  comer,  where  be  uu'^ 
devour  it  in  peace,  without  any  fear  of  cth^'^ 
taking  it  from  him.    **In  London,  Rep>' 
Beauclerk,  and  all  of  them,  are  conteT)<:i  > 
who  shall  enjoy  Dr.  Johnson^s  conversuii' ' 
We    are  feasting  upon  it,    undisturbed,  >^ 
Dunvegan.** 

It  was  still  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,    l^f 
Johnson  however  walked  out  with  MaiK  ' 
and  saw  Rorie  Mores  cascade  is  full  p(T!<  - 
tion.    Colonel  Macleod,  instead  of  being:  >• 
life  and  gaiety,  as  I  have  seen  him,  va> 
present  grave,  and  somewhat  depressed  b>  - 
anxious  concern  about  Madeoa's  aflair^  >>' 


«  See  anil,  p.  4.   Mr.  BotweU  waa,  v«  m«,  Xhtpm  t<>  - 
liih  thit  fact,  thoufb  he  aiterwardt  cboae  toblaaie  «(k''^ 
alludinf  to  it.    Dryden'i  aphoriim.  that  **  crrat  «it "  " 
Ing  mental  powers  cenerallr,  *'  U  nearly  allied  to»ia«!n«^ 
so  true  at  to  have  become  a  provei^ :  bat  it  Maud*  •« 
and  graver  authority.    Seneca  Myi.  KftU*im  ••^■■•' 
genium^  tine  wutura  demaUm,^0^  Trmq.  AbUd  (  ^ 
I.  n.'CaoEEB. 
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bj  finding  some  gentlemen  of  the  clan  hj  no 
means  disposed  to  act  a  generous  or  affectionate 
port  to  their  chief  in  his  distress,  but  bargain- 
I  mg  with  him  as  with  a  stranger.  However,  he 
was  agreeable  and  polite,  and  Dr.  Johnson  said 
be  was  a  very  pleasing  man.  My  fellow-tra- 
!  veller  and  I  tallced  of  going  to  Sweden  ;  and, 
while  we  were  settling  our  plan,  I  expressed  a 
pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  king. 
JoBKSON.  ^  I  doubt,  Sir,  if  he  would  speak 
to  us."*  Colonel  Macleod  said,  '*I  am  sure 
Mr.  Boswell  would  speak  to  him.^  But  seeing 
me  a  little  disconcerted  by  his  remark,  he 
politely  added,  *^and  with  great  propriety." 
Here  let  me  offer  a  short  defence  of  that  pro- 
pensity in  my  dbposition,  to  which  this  gentle- 
man alluded.  It  has  procured  me  much  hap- 
piness.* I  hope  it  does  not  deserve  so  hard  a 
Dame  as  either  forwardness  or  impudence.  If 
I  know  myself,  it  is  nothing  more  than  an 
eagerness  to  share  the  society  of  men  distin- 
gui:(hed  either  by  their  rank  or  their  talents, 
and  a  diligence  to  attain  what  I  desire.  If  a 
man  is  praised  for  seeking  knowledge,  though 
mountains  and  seas  are  in  his  way,  may  he  not 
be  pardoned,  whose  ardour,  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  same- object,  leads  him  to  encounter  diffi- 
culties as  great,  though  of  a  different  kind  ? 

Afler  tne  ladies  were  gone  from  the  table, 
we  talked  of  the  Highlanders  not  having 
sheets ;  and  this  led  us  to  consider  the  advan- 
tap*  of  wearing  linen.  Johnson.  ^'  All  animal 
i»Mt)9taDces  are  less  cleanly  than  vegetables. 
Wool,  of  which  flannel  is  made,  is  an  animal 
^'lUtance;  flannel  therefore  is  not  so  cleanly  as 
linen.  I  remember  I  used  to  think  tar  dirty; 
biit  when  I  knew  it  to  be  only  a  preparation 
of  the  juice  of  the  pine,  I  thought  so  no 
Jfrnger.  It  is  not  disagreeable  to  have  the  gum 
that  ooces  from  a  plum-tree  upon  your  fingers, 
)i«^(*ause  it  is  vegetable ;  but  if  you  have  any 
eimdle'grease,  anv  tallow  upon  your  fingers, 
jou  are  uneasy  till  you  rub  it  off.  —  I  have 
•ften  tbooght  that,  if  I  kept  a  seraglio,  the 
1  Of  lies  should  all  wear  linen  gowns,  or  cotton 
—  I  mean  stuffs  made  of  vegetable  substances. 
I  would  have  no  silk ;  you  cannot  tell  when  it 
i-  clean ;  it  will  be  very  nasty  before  it  is 
p-rceived  to  be  so.  Linen  detects  its  own 
•lirtinej**." 

To  bear  the  grave  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
**  that  majestic  teacher  of  moral  and  religious 
wivlom,**  while  sitting  solemn  in  an  arm-chair 
in  the  isle  of  Sky,  talk,  ex  cathedra^  of  his 
atvpins  a  seraglio,  and  acknowledge  that  the 
t'sppoaiiion  had  often  been  in  his  thoughts, 
i^ruck  me  so  forcibly  with  ludicrous  contrast, 
tiiat  I  could  not  but  laugh  immoderately.  He 
wan  too  proud  to  submit,  even  for  a  moment, 
vj   be    the  object  of  ridicule,  and  instantly 


*  And  to  thff  world  mocfa  smai«ment  and  initructlon. 
Bat  fnriUm  obcnulre  propeniity  w«  ■bould  not  here  had  this 
••irk  — CaoKH. 

s  Tbb  laat  arfUOMnt  is  I  think  a  Cslse,  and,  at  all  events. 


retaliated  with  such  keen  sarcastic  wit,  and 
such  a  variety  of  degrading  images,  of  every 
one  of  which  I  was  the  object,  that,  though  I 
can  bear  such  attacks  as  well  as  most  men,  I 
yet  found  myself  so  much  the  sport  of  all  the 
company,  that  I  would  gladly  expunge  from 
my  mind  every  trace  of  this  severe  retort. 

Talking  of  our  friend  Langton*s  house  in 
Lincolnshire,  he  said  *Hhe  old  house  of  the 
family  was  burnt.  A  temporary  building  was 
erected  in  its  room ;  and  to  this  day  they  have 
been  alwavs  adding  as  the  family  increased.  It  is 
like  a  shirt  made  for  a  man  when  he  was  a 
child,  and  enlarged  always  as  he  grows  older.*' 

We  talked  to-night  oi  Luther's  allowing  the 
Land^ave  of  Hesse  two  wives,  and  that  it 
was  with  the  consent  of  the  wife  to  whom  he 
was  first  married.  Johnson.  ^^  There  was  no 
harm  in  this,  so  far  as  she  was  only  concerned, 
because  voienti  turn  ft  injuria.  But  it  was  an 
offence  against  the  general  order  of  society, 
and  against  the  law  of  the  Gospel,  by  which 
one  man  and  one  woman  are  to  be  united.  No 
man  can  have  two  wives,  but  by  preventing 
somebody  else  from  having  one."  *  • 

Friday ,  Sept.  17.— After  dinner  yesterday, 
we  had  a  conversation  upon  cunning.  Macleod 
said  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  cunnmg  people ; 
but  would  let  them  play  their  tricks  about 
him  like  monkeys.  "But,"  said  I,  "they'll 
scratch;"  and  Mr.  McQueen  added,  "they'll 
invent  new  tricks,  as  soon  as  you  find  out 
what  they  do."  Johnson.  "  Cunning  has  effect 
from  the  credulity  of  others,  rather  than  from 
the  abilities  of  those  who  are  cunning.  It 
requires  no  extraordinary  talents  to  lie  and 
deceive."  This  led  us  to  consider  whether  it 
did  not  require  great  abilities  to  be  very 
wicked.  Johnson.  "  It  requires  great  abilities 
to  have  the  power  of  being  very  wicked ;  but 
not  to  be  very  wicked.  A  man  who  has  the 
power,  which  ffreat  abilities  procure  him,  ma^ 
use  it  well  or  m ;  and  it  requires  more  abili- 
ties to  use  it  well,  than  to  use  it  ill.  Wicked- 
ness is  always  easier  than  virtue ;  for  it  takes 
the  short  cut  to  every  thing.  It  is  much  easier 
to  steal  a  hundred  pounds,  than  to  get  it  by 
labour,  or  any  other  way.  Consider  only  what 
act  of  wickedness  requires  great  abilities  to 
commit  it,  when  once  the  person  who  is  to  do 
it  has  the  power ;  for  there  is  the  distinction. 
It  requires  great  abilities  to  conquer  an  army, 
but  none  to  massacre  it  after  it  is  conquered." 

The  weather  this  day  was  rather  better  than 
any  that  we  had  since  we  came  to  Dunve^an. 
Mr.  McQueen  had  often  mentioned  a  curious 
piece  of  antiquity  near  this,  which  he  called  a 
temple  of  the  goddess  Anaitis.  Having  often 
talked  of  going  to  see  it,  he  and  I  set  out  after 
breakfast,  attended  by  his  servant,  a  fellow 


a  too  narrow  jrround  on  which  to  rest  this  great  doctrine — 
a  doctrine  wliich  is  the  foundation  of  all  human  civilisation, 
and  of  all  individual  happiness.  See  anti,  p.  334.,  and  fiofl, 
10th  Oct.  1779.  — CaoKBa. 
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quite  like  a  savage.  I  must  obserye  here,  that 
in  Sky  there  seems  to  be  much  idleness ;  for 
men  and  bojs  follow  you,  as  colts  follow  pas- 
sengers upon  a  road.  The  usual  figure  of  a 
Sky-boy  is  a  lown  with  bare  legs  and  feet,  a 
dirty  kilt,  ra^ed  coat  and  waistcoat,  a  bare 
head,  and  a  stick  in  his  hand,  which,  I  suppose, 
is  partly  to  help  the  lazy  rogue  to  walk,  partly 
to  serve  as  a  kmd  of  a  defensive  weapon.  W/e 
walked  what  is  called  two  miles,  but  is  pro- 
bably four,  from  the  castle,  till  we  came  to  the 
sacred  place.  The  country  round  is  a  black 
dreary  moor  on  all  sides,  except  to  the  sea- 
coast,  towards  which  there  is  a  view  through  a 
valley ;  and  the  farm  of  Bay  shows  some  good 
land.  The  place  itself  is  green  ground,  being 
well  drained,  by  means  of  a  deep  glen  on  each 
side,  in  both  of  which  there  runs  a  rivulet 
with  a  good  quantity  of  water,  forming  several 
cascades,  which  make  a  considerable  appear- 
ance and  sound.  The  first  thing  we  came  to 
was  an  earthen  mound,  or  dyke,  extending 
from  the  one  precipice  to  the  other.  A  little 
farther  on  was  a  strong  stone  wall,  not  high, 
but  very  thick,  extending  in  the  same  manner. 
On  the  outside  of  it  were  the  ruins  of  two 
houses,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entry  or  gate 
to  it.  The  wall  is  built  all  along  of  uncemented 
stones,  but  of  so  large  a  size  as  to  make  a  very 
firm  and  durable  rampart.  It  has  been  built 
all  about  the  consecrated  ground,  except 
where  the  precipice  is  steep  enough  to  form 
an  enclosure  of  itself.  The  sacred  spot  con« 
tains  more  than  two  acres.  There  are  within  it 
the  ruins  of  many  houses,  none  of  them  large, -^ 
a  cairn, — and  many  graves  marked  by  clusters 
of  stones.  Mr.  McQueen  insisted  that  the  ruin 
of  a  small  building,  standing  east  and  west, 
was  actually  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Anaitis, 
where  her  statue  was  kept,  and  from  whence 
processions  were  made  to  wash  it  in  one  of  the 
Drooks.  There  is,  it  must  be  owned,  a  hollow 
road  visible  for  a  good  way  frt>m  the  entrance ; 
but  Mr.  McQueen,  with  the  keen  eye  of  an 
antiquary,  traced  it  much  farther  than  I  could 
perceive  it  There  is  not  above  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  height  of  the  walls  now  remaining ;  and 
the  whole  extent  of  the  building  was  never,  I 
imagine,  greater  than  an  ordinary  Highland 
house.  Mr.  McQueen  has  collected  a  great 
deal  of  learning  on  the  subject  of  the  temple 
of  Anaitis;  and  I  had  endeavoured,  in  my 
Journal,  to  state  such  particulars  as  might  give 
some  idea  of  it,  and  of  the  surrounding  scenery; 
but  from  the  great  difficulty  of  describing  visible 
objects,  I  found  my  account  so  unsatbfactory, 
that  my  readers  would  probably  have  exclaimed, 
"  And  write  about  it,  goddess,  and  about  it  ;*'* 

and  therefore  I  have  omitted  it. 
AVhen  we  got  home,  and  were  again  at  table 

>  Dunclad.  b.  4.  ▼.  »2 C. 

*  Th#>  simple  common  vrate  of  this  remark  should  tllmce 
those  who  pretend  to  undervalue  portrait  painting,  and  to 

Rrrfer.  as  a  Atgkrr  branch  of  the  art,  what  they  call  Aiisfory, 
Mt  which  is  generallT  a  mere  fable,  and  a  very  unint«r«tt- 
luf  OTie,  while  portraiture  as  Johntoo  described  It,  and  aa 


with  Dr.  Johnson,  we  first  talked  of  portnits. 
He  agreed  in  thinking  them  valuable  in  fiiiulie^. 
I  wished  to  know  w£ch  he  preferred,  fine  por- 
traits, or  those  of  which  the  merit  was  resem- 
blance. JoHKSON.  ^  Sir,  their  chief  ezcelleiice 
is  being  like.*'  Boswsll.  ^^  Are  you  of  that 
opinion  as  to  the  portraits  of  anceitors,  whom 
one  has  never  seen?"'  Johhsok.  "^It  thtn 
becomes  of  more  consequence  that  they  shouM 
be  like ;  and  I  would  have  them  in  the  dre»  of 
the  times,  which  makes  a  piece  of  history.'  One 
should  like  to  see  how  Rorie  More  looke<l 
Truth,  Sir,  is  of  the  greatest  vilae  in  thtt« 
things.*'  Mr.  M'Queen  observed,  that  if  sm 
think  it  of  no  consequence  whether  portraiti 
are  like,  if  they  are  but  well  painted,  you  may 
be  indifferent  whether  a  piece  of  history  is  true 
or  not,  if  well  told. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  at  breakfast  to-day,  ""that 
it  was  but  of  late  that  historians  bestowed  \yim 
and  attention  in  consulting  records,  to  attain  to 
accuracy.  Bacon,  in  writing  his  History  (^( 
Henry  V II.,  does  not  seem  to  have  consulu'i 
any,  but  to  have  just  taken  what  he  found  m 
other  histories,  and  blended  it  with  wbst  bo 
learned  by  taradition."  He  agreed  with  m* 
that  there  should  be  a  chronicle  kept  in  ers.rs 
considerable  family,  to  preserve  the  charact&i 
and  transactions  of  successive  generations. 

After  dinner  I  started  the  subject  of  ^ 
temple  of  Anaitis.     Mr.  M'Queen  had  Ui 
stress  on  the  name  given  to  the  place  hjthf 
country  people, — Ainmt;  and  added,  **  I  n^*"* 
not  what  to  make  of  this  piece  of  antiquity.  ^  . 
I  met  with  the  AnaUidU  deimbrum  in  Lyu^'; 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  the  elder  FluiJ- 
Dr.  Johnson,  with  his  usual   acutenetfi  (^' 
amined   Mr.  M'Queen  as  to  tiie  meaning  •  • 
the  word  i4timi^  in  £rse ;  and  it  proved  t^*  ; 
a  water-place,  or  a  place  near  water,  "  whu  l». 
said  Mr.  M»Queen,  **  agrees  with  all  tho  «!•  • 
scriptions  of  the  temples  of  that  goddess,  vl^i  '• 
were  situated  near  nvers,  that  there  might  «- 
water  to  wash  the  statue.**    Johksom.  "^  >'  0 
Sir,  the  ailment  from  the   name  is  p*<" 
The  name  is  exhausted  by  what  we  see.    ^^ 
have  no  occasion  to  go  to  a  ilistance  for  «^  -' 
we  can  pick  up  under  our  feet.     Had  it  ^ 
an  accidental  name,  the  similarity  hetwct  t 
and  Anaitis  might  have  had  somethinjr  in  ■ 
but  it  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  phy«<'l*>w   - 
name."    Macleod  said,  Mr.  M*Queen»  t"  «• 
ledge  of  etymology  had  destroyed  hi*  <    * 
iecture.    Johhson.  **  Ye^  Sir;  Mr.M'i^u  • 
IS  like  the  eagle  mentioned  by  Waller,  who  «  .* 
shot  with  an  arrow  feathered  from  hi^«  •■' 
wing."     Mr.  McQueen    would    not,  h<»wvv 
give  up  his  conjecture.    Johhson.  **  You^-' 
one  possibility  for  you,   and   all  possihil'' 
against  you.    tt  is  possible  it  may  be  the  Uni^\* 

Vandyke.  Refnoldn.  and  Lawtpore   prafcilard  it.   ■»  ' 
kittory.    1  do  not  hetlute  to  record  mf  oplntnn.  thft  « 
U  commonljr  called  Awlorf  U  an  faifvrter  «alk  t4  •(* 
In  our  dajrt  prartlanl  chMy  bf  tKoac  who  are  tanr  •*  - 
thr  higher  ta»k  of  repreaentiag  IMng  aaSiim.  — ^■"*" 
1M6. 
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of  Anaitis;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  it  may 
be  s  fortification;  or  it  may  be  a  place  of 
Christian  worship,  as  the  first  Christians  often 
chose  remote  and  wild  places,  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind ;  or,  if  it  was  an  heathen 
U'Qiple,  it  maj  have  been  built  near  a  riyer,  for 
the  purpose  of  lustration ;  and  there  are  such 
a  multitude  of  divinities,  to  whom  it  may  have 
been  dedicated,  that  the  chance  of  its  being  a 
temple  of  Anaitis  is  hardly  any  thing.  It  is 
like  throwing  a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea- 
shore to-day,  and  thinking  you  may  find  it  to- 
morrow, flo.  Sir,  this  temple,  like  many  an 
iil'bailt  edifice,  tumbles  down  before  it  is 
roofed  it**  In  his  triumph  over  the  reverend 
antiquarian,  he  indulged  nimself  in  a  conceit ; 
for,  some  vestise  of  the  aliar  of  the  goddess 
\mncr  much  insisted  on  in  support  of  the  hypo- 
thesis, be  said,  ^  Mr.  McQueen  is  fighting  pro 
arii  etfocit.** 

It  was  wonderful  how  well  time  passed  in  a 
remote  castle,  and  in  dreary  weather.  After 
» upper,  we  talked  of  Fennant.  It  was  objected 
that  he  was  superficial.  Dr.  Johnson  defended 
liim  warmly.  He  said,  ^  Pennant  has  greater 
variety  of  inquiry  than  almost  anj  man,  and 
has  told  us  more  than  perhaps  one  m  ten  thou- 
luod  could  have  done,  in  the  time  that  he  took. 
llu  has  not  said  what  he  was  to  tell;  so  you 
r.innot  find  fault  with  him  for  what  he  has  not 
told.  If  a  man  comes  to  look  for  fishes,  you 
linnet  blame  him  if  he  does  not  attend  to 
fowls."  ""But,**  said  Colonel  Macleod,  '*he 
meotioos  the  unreasonable  rise  of  rents  in  the 
Hi^rhlands,  and  says,  *the  gentlemen  are  for 
ruiptving  the  bag  without  filiinff  it,'  for  that  b 
the  phrase  he  uses.  Why  does  he  not  tell  how 
to  611  it?"  JoHHSOK.  ^  Sir,  there  is  no  end  of 
negative  critidsm.  He  tells  what  he  observes, 
anil  as  much  as  he  chooses.  If  he  tells  what  is 
not  true,  you  may  find  fault  with  him;  but, 
thouffh  he  tells  that  the  land  is  not  well  culti- 
vated, he  is  not  obliged  to  tell  how  it  may  be 
n;ll  cultivated.  If  I  tell  that  many  of  the 
Hi;rhlaDders  go  barefooted,  I  am  not  obliged 
**t  tell  how  they  may  get  shoes.  Fennant  tells 
^  fact.  He  need  go  no  farther,  except  he 
t-li-asea.  He  exhausts  nothing ;  and  no  subject 
whatever  has  vet  been  exhausted.  But  Fen- 
i>4Dt  has  surdy  told  a  great  deal.  Here  is  a 
tiiao  ux  feet  high,  and  you  are  angry  because 
^' '  is  not  seven.**  Notwithstanding  this  elo- 
'.(jt'ot  OraHo  pro  Pemuudio,  which  they  who 
bave  read  this  gentleman's  Tours,  and  recol- 
Utt  the  savage  and  the  shopkeeper  at  Mon- 
^''^ido,  will  probably  impute  to  the  spirit  of 
'ootndiction,  I  still  think  that  he  had  better 
^•>^e  given  more  attention  to  fewer  things, 
|hAn  have  thrown  together  such  a  number  of 
""perfect  accounts. 

JoboMD  wrteM:  **  Boftwall.  with  Mme  of  bU  troublrtome 

'  •lam,  hu  infomMd  thif  family, md reminded  in«,  that  the 

"*"  t4  SnCfinber  b  any  birtndaj.    The    return    of  my 

'  t'Uy.  if  I  remember  It,  flUt  me  with  thoughu  which  ft 

•  "T**  to  be  the  general  care  of  hunumlty  to  encape.    lean 

*  l«^  back  upon  three  loore  and  four  years.  In  wbtch  little 

-i.  becadoDC,  and  Uttle  has  been  e^)<>yed }  a  life  dlTcriified 
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Johnnm'i  Birtk-day.  —  Langmageu  Om  BetUffret  of 
Natioiu.  —  Tht  Laird  of  Mtuk.  —  Choict  of  a 
Wife,  —  BoiweWt  JoumaL  •—  Lady  Grangt,  -^ 
Poetry  of  Savagtg.  —  French  Literati.  —  iVtte 
Fighting.  —French  and  Englith  Soldier $, — Dud' 
ling,  —  Change  of  Manneri.  —  Landed  and  trad- 
ing  Interest,  —  LotfaFs  Pyramid.  —  Ulinith.  — 
Lord  Orrery f^.  ^. 

Saturday y  Sept,  18. — Before  breakfast.  Dr. 
Johnson  came  up  to  my  room,  to  forbid  me  to 
mention  that  it  was  his  birthday;  but  I  told 
him  I  had  done  it  already;  at  which  he  was 
displeased — I  suppose  from  wishing  to  have 
nothing  particular  done  on  his  account.*  Lady 
Macleod  and  I  got  into  a  warm  dispute.  She 
wanted  to  build  a  house  upon  a  farm  which 
she  has  taken,  about  five  miles  from  the  castle, 
and  to  make  gardens  and  other  ornaments 
there ;  all  of  which  I  approved  of;  but  insisted 
that  the  seat  of  the  family  should  always  be 
upon  the  rock  of  Dunvegan.  Johnson.  *^  Ay, 
in  time  we  11  build  all  round  this  rock.  You 
may  make  a  very  ^ood  house  at  the  farm ;  but 
it  must  not  be  such  as  to  tempt  the  Laird  of 
Macleod  to  go  thither  to  reside.  Most  of  the 
great  families  of  England  have  a  secondary 
residence,  which  is  called  a  jointure-house; 
let  the  new  house  be  of  that  kmd."  The  lady 
insisted  that  the  rock  was  very  inconvenient ; 
that  there  was  no  place  near  it  where  a  good 
garden  could  be  made ;  that  it  must  always  be 
a  rude  place ;  that  it  was  a  Herculean  labour  to 
make  a  dinner  here.  I  was  vexed  to  find  the 
alloy  of  modern  refinement  in  a  lady  who  had 
so  much  old  family  spirit.  "  Madtun,"  snid  I, 
*'  if  once  you  quit  this  rock,  there  is  no  know- 
ing where  you  may  settle.  You  move  five 
mues  first;  then  to  St.  Andrew*s,  as  the  late 
Laird  did ;  then  to  Edinburgh ;  and  so  on  till 
YOU  end  at  Hampstead,  or  in  France.  No,  no ; 
keep  to  the  rock ;  it  is  the  very  jewel  of  the 
estate.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  let  down  from 
heaven  by  the  four  comers,  to  be  the  residence 
of  a  chief.  Have  all  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  life  upon  it,  but  never  leave  Rorie 
Mare's  cascade."  '*  But,*'  said  she,  "  is  it  not 
enough  if  we  keep  it  ?  Must  we  never  have 
more  convenience  than  liorie  More  had?  he 
had  his  beef  brought  to  dinner  in  one  basket, 

by  misery,  tpcnt  part  In  the  iluggisbncsi  of  penury,  and 
part  under  the  violence  of  pain,  in  gloomy  diftcontent  or 
Importunate  diitreti.  But,  pcrhap*,  I  am  better  thtin  I  ihould 
hare  been,  if  1  had  been  leu  afflicted.  With  this  1  will  try 
to  be  content."  —  I^Uert.  See  pott.  Sept.  17.  1777.  hla 
dUlIke  to  hear  hit  birthday  ooUccd.—  Cbokbb. 
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and  his  bread  in  another.  Whj  not  as  well 
be  Rorie  More  all  over,  as  live  upon  his  rock  ? 
And  should  not  we  tire,  in  looking  perpetually 
on  this  rock  ?  It  is  very  well  for  you,  who 
have  a  fine  place,  and  every  thing  easy,  to  talk 
thus,  and  think  of  chaining  honest  folks  to  a 
rock.  You  would  not  live  upon  it  yourself.** 
"  Yes,  Madam,"  said  I,  "  I  would  live  upon  it, 
were  I  Laird  of  Macleod,  and  should  be  un- 
happy if  I  were  not  upon  it."  Johnson  (with 
a  strong  voice  and  most  determined  manner). 
"  Madam,  rather  than  quit  the  old  rock.  Bos- 
well  would  live  in  the  pit ;  he  would  make  his 
bed  in  the  dungeon.*'  I  felt  a  degree  of  ela- 
tion, at  finding  my  resolute  feudal  enthusiasm 
thus  confirmed  by  such  a  sanction.  The  lady 
was  puzzled  a  little.  She  still  returned  to 
her  pretty  farm— rich  ground — fine  garden. 
"  Madam,**  sidd  Dr.  Johnson,  "  were  they  in 
Asia,  I  would  not  leave  the  rock.**  *  My  opi- 
nion on  this  subject  is  still  the  same.  An 
ancient  family  residence  ought  to  be  a  primary 
object ;  and  though  the  situation  of  Dunvegan 
be  such  that  little  can  be  done  here  in  garden- 
ing or  pleasure  ground,  yet,  in  addition  to  the 
veneration  acquired  by  the  lapse  of  time,  it  has 
many  circumstances  of  natural  grandeur,  suited 
to  the  seat  of  a  Highland  chief:  it  has  the 
sea — islands — ^rocks — hills — a  noble  cascade; 
and  when  the  family  is  again  in  opulence, 
something  may  be  done  by  art.* 

Mr.  Donald  M'Queen  went  away  to-day,  in 
order  to  preach  at  Braccadale  next  day.  We 
were  so  comfortably  situated  at  Dunvegan,  that 
Dr.  Johnson  could  hardly  be  moved  from  it.  I 
proposed  to  him  that  we  should  leave  it  on 
Monday.  "  No,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  will  not  go 
before  Wednesday.  I  will  have  some  more  of 
this  good."  However,  as  the  weather  was  at 
this  season  so  bod,  and  so  yery  uncertain,  and 
we  had  a  great  deal  to  do  yet,  Mr.  M'Queen 
and  I  prevailed  with  him  to  agree  to  set  out  on 
Monday,  if  the  day  should  be  good.  Mr. 
McQueen,  though  it  was  inconvenient  for  him 
to  be  absent  from  his  harvest,  engaged  to 
wait  on  Monday  at  Ulinish  for  us.  When  he 
was  going  away,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  I  shall 


1  Dunvegmn  well  deservei  the  stand  which  was  made  by 
Dr.  Johnson  in  its  defence.  Its  greatest  inconvenience  was 
that  of  access.  This  had  been  originally  obtained  from  the 
tea,  by  a  subterranean  staircase,  partly  arched,  partly  cut  in 
the  rock,  which,  winding  up  through  the  ciifT.  opened  into 
the  court  of  the  ca&tlc.  This  passage,  at  all  times  very  in- 
convenient, had  been  abandoned,  and  was  ruinous.  A  very 
indifferent  substitute  had  been  made  by  a  road,  which,  rising 
from  the  harliour,  reached  the  bottom  of  the  moat,  and  then 
ascended  to  the  gate  by  a  very  long  stair.  The  present  chief, 
whom  I  am  happy  to  call  my  Jriemd^  hss  made  a  perfectly 
convenient  and  charActeri»tic  access,  which  gives  a  direct 
approach  to  the  further  side  of  the  moat,  in  front  of  the 
castle  gate,  and  surmounts  the  chasm  by  a  drawbridse, 
which  would  have  delighted  Rorie  More  himself.  1  may  add, 
that  neither  Johnson  nor  Bo<twell  were  aniiauaries,  other- 
wise they  must  have  remarlicd.  amongst  the  Ctmetia  of  Dun- 
vegan, the  fated  or  fairy  hanner,  said  to  be  given  to  the  clan 
by  a  Banshee,  and  a  curious  drinkini;  cup  (probably),  said  to 
hare  belonged  to  the  family  when  liings  of  the  Isle  of  Maiv.^ 
certainly  of  mo»t  venerable  antiquity. — Waltek  Scott. 

'  .Something  has  indeed  been.  p.irtly  in  the  way  of  accom- 
modation and  ornament,  piirtly  in  improvements  yet  more 
MtlmAble,  under  the  direction  of  the  present  beneficent  Lady 


ever  retain  a  great  regard  for  you:**  th-n 
asked  him  if  be  had  uae  "Rambler."  Mr. 
McQueen  said,  "No,  but  my  brother  has  it.' 
Johnson.  "Have  you  the  "Idler?**  M^Qrm 
"  Ko,  Sir.**  Johnson.  "  Then  I  will  order  i»ne 
for  you  at  Edinburgh,  which  you  will  keep  ir. 
remembrance  of  me.  Mr.  McQueen  was  mu<^ii 
pleased  with  this.  He  expressed  to  me,  in  lU 
strongest  terms,  his  admiration  of  Dr.Jolin- 
son*8  wonderful  knowledge,  and  every  otb:r 
quality  for  which  he  is  distinguished.  I  afkni 
Mr.  McQueen  if  he  was  satisfied  with  beln<:  -s 
minister  in  Sky.  He  said  he  was;  but  Lr* 
owned  that  his  forefathers  having  been  ^< 
long  there,  and  his  having  been  bom  then*. 
made  a  chief  ingredient  in  forming  his  Mi- 
tentment.  I  should  have  mentioned,  that  r.i 
our  left  hand,  between  Portree  and  Dr.Mjw- 
leod*s  house,  Mr.  McQueen  told  me  there  hi  \ 
been  a  college  of  the  Knights  Templars :  tlsji 
tradition  said  so;  and  that  there  was  a  ruin 
remaining  of  their  church,  which  had  b^<T' 
burnt :  but  I  confess  Dr.  Johnson  has  wesu.- 
ened  my  belief  in  remote  tradition.  In  ti)- 
dispute  about  Afiaitu^  Mr.  McQueen  «i:ii . 
Asia  Minor  was  peopled  by  Scythians,  and.  ^* 
they  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Celts,  the  ^a^!^ 
religion  might  be  in  Aaia  Minor  and  ^L; 
Johnson.  "  Alas!  Sir,  what  can  a  nation  tL' 
has  not  letters  tell  of  its  original?  I  ha^^- 
always  difficulty  to  be  patient  when  I  hi':>r 
authors  gravely  quoted,  as  giving  accounts  < ) 
savage  nations,  which  accounts  £ey  had  t'n  -:< 
the  savages  themselves.  ^Vhat  can  the  MH.'nL'* 
tell  about  themselves  a  thousand  years  air*' ' 
There  is  no  tracing  the  connection  of  ani-i  i<: 
nations,  but  by  language ;  and  therefore  I  -m^ 
always  sorry  when  any  language  is  lost  ^^ 
cause  languages  are  the  pedigree  of  natxr.* 
If  you  find  the  same  language  m  distant  c<ni  - 
tries,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  inhabitanb  < ' 
each  have  been  the  same  people ;  that  is  to  ^o 
if  you  find  the  languages  a  good  deal  the  S4ii>- ; 
for  a  word  here  and  there  being  the  same^^- 
not  do.  Thus  Butler,  in  his  '  Hudibra.^  n - 
membering  that  pengmn^  in  the  Strait^  'i 
Magellan,  signifies  a  bird  with  a  white  h 


k.  • 


of  Macleod  [Miss  Stepbensonl.   She  baa  oompMel?  ac^   * 
the  language  or  her  husband's  clan,  in  order  to  qui) i'<  ' 
self  to  be   their   effectual  benefaruvss.    She  hs«  «"'* 
schools,  which  she  superintends  herself,  to  istrodtK*<  i : 
them  the  benefits,  knowledge,  and  comforts  of  mox*  f  >    ■ 
society :  and  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  has  dor'  ' 
for  the  enlarged  happTnesf  of  this  primitive  V"^^  ^-^ 

been  achieved  for  ages  before WatTaa  Scorr. 

s  "  What  can  the  M'Cnuu  tell  of  thnnselvfs  athr^  > ' 
years  ago  ?  "    More  than  the  Doctor  would  SDm>«se    i '  ' 
a  copy  of  their  Csmlly  history,  written  by  Mr.  J>An  ^'>*  ' 
minister  of  Dingwall.  In  Ross-  shire.  In  1701.    In  t^i*  ^* 
they  are  averred  to  have  Ci>me  over  with  those  Y\uv 
now  holding  the  name  of  M'Kensie.  at  the  ppriod    < 
battle  of  Largs,  In  1 WS.    I  was  indulired  *Kh  a  cupf  "^ 
pedigree,  br  the  consent  of  the  prindpal  pcrviais  oC  ihi     • 
in  1896,  ann  had  the  original  in  my  possesion  far  »•»<  ' ' 
It  is  modestly  drawn  up,  and  apfMrenOy  with  all  the  «< 
which  can  be  expected  when  trftdftlon  ainst  be  ner'^«- 
much  relied  upon.    The  name  was  In  Irtsh.  Use  ••  • 
softened  in  the  Highlandt  Into  Mae  Ra.  Mar  Cnn**.  ^ 
Rae.&c. ;  and  in  the  Lowlands.  wber»  tha  patroaf* 
often  dropped,  by  (he  oamM  of  Crow.  Craw.  ftc.—^»*'^' 
Scorr. 
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and  that  the  same  word  has,  in  Wales,  the  sig^ 
nification  of  a  white-headed  wench  (pen  head, 
and  gmn  white),  bj  waj  of  ridicule,  concludes 
that  the  people  of  those  straits  are  Welsh." 

A  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  McLean, 
nephew  to  the  Laird  of  the  Isle  of  Muck,  came 
this  morning;  and  just  as  we  sat  down  to 
dinner  came  the  Laird  of  the  Isle  of  Muck 
himself,  his  lady,  sister  to  Taliskery  two  other 
hidies,  their  relations,  and  a  daughter  of  the 
late  M*Leod  of  Hamer,  who  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  second  sight,  under  the  designation  of 
''Theophilus  Insulanus.**  *  It  was  somewhat 
droll  to  hear  this  laird  called  by  his  title. 
AfttcA  would  have  sounded  ill;  so  he  was  called 
Ijile  of  Muck,  which  went  off  with  great  rea- 
diness. The  name,  as  now  written,  is  unseemly, 
but  is  not  so  bad  in  the  original  Erse,  which  is 
Mouaeh,  signifying  the  Sows*  Island.^  Bu- 
thaoan  calls  it  insula  Porcorum,  It  is  so  called 
from  its  form.  Some  call  it  the  Isle  of  Monk, 
The  Laird  insists  that  this  is  the  proper  name. 
It  was  formerly  church-land  belonging  to 
Icolmkill,  and  a  hermit  lived  in  it.  It  is  two 
miles  lon^  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
brosid.  Tlie  Laird  said,  he  had  seven  score  of 
^'iuls  upon  it  Last  year  he  had  eighty  persons 
inoculated,  mostly  children,  but  some  of  them 
eiirbteen  yean  of  aee.  He  agreed  with  the 
^'ir^reon  to  come  and  do  it  at  half  a  crown  a 
h«M<l.  It  is  very  fertile  in  corn,  of  which  they 
('X{>ort  some ;  and  its  coasts  abound  in  fish. 
A  tailor  comes  there  six  times  in  a  year. 
They  get  a  good  blacksmith  from  the  Isle  of 

re 

Sunday^  Sept.  19.  —  It  was  rather  worse 
weather  than  any  that  we  had  yet.  At  break- 
fii<i  Dr.  Johnson  said,  *^  Some  cunning  men 
«-iuMisc  fools  for  their  wives,  thinking  to  manage 
ihem,  hut  they  always  fail.  There  is  a  spaniel 
r<N>l,  and  a  mule  fool.  The  spaniel  fool  may  be 
made  to  do  by  beating.  Toe  mule  fool  will 
neither  do  by  words  nor  blows;  and  the 
spaniel  fool  olten  turns  mule  at  last :  and  sup- 
\f(^  a  fool  to  be  made  do  pretty  well,  you 
mtijt  have  the  continual  trouble  of  making 
her  do.  Depend  upon  it,  no  woman  is  the 
wone  for  sense  and  knowledge."  Whether 
^ifterwards  he  meant  merely  to  say  a  polite 
thing,  or  to  give  his  opinion,  I  could  not  be 


The  work  of  **  TkeofMltu  InnUsmus  "  wai  written  In  m 
rrrtl'iiiMM  «  itjU)  M  either  Dr.  JohnMm  or  hit  biograpbor 
"■•i  li  lutTe  desired.  —  Waltsm  Scott. 

*  i'roperly.-^Mr.  William  Macpherton  infomedme, — of 
^••tvime  or  Mwlt.  —  Ciokkb. 

*  hi  I  have  (iUthftUIr  recorded  w>  manj  minute  particulars, 
I  h<^  I  tiMdl  be  pardoned  for  loiertlnir  lo  flattering  an  en- 
'  Qium  on  what  U  now  offered  to  the  public — Boawsti.. 

*  Br  the  Tcty  use  of  this  word,  Mr.  Boswell  shows,  that  he 
^-latrtf  was  frtjmdiced  inftmrnr  of  the  teeond  tight,  either 
"^■^Mise  it  salted  the  credtuoas  temper  of  his  own  nind,  or 
'««iaM  It  looked  like  a  national  honour.  The  clergy  were 
^r*tiAjuAprf^mdiefd  against  It,  otherwise  than  as.  being 
^^  best  educated  and  most  Intelligent  persons  In  those 
•"ttoas.  thejr  saw  the  absurdity  of  the  fables  on  which  the 
"'pTitltiaa  was  supported,  ueneral  Macleod  found  John- 
•fti  more  willtDg  to  bellere  In  the  second  sight  than  In 
^>M>«i.  And  Boawell  boasts  of  being  an  absolute  believer. 
"^  FMf,  onder  Mth  March.  I77S.  -.  CaoKia. 

'  The  true  story  of  this  lady,  which  happened  In  this  cen- 


sure ;  but  he  added,  ''  Men  know  that  women 
are  an  over-match  for  them,  and  therefore  they 
choose  the  weakest  or  most  ignorant  If  they 
did  not  think  so,  they  never  could  be  afraid  of 
women  knowing  as  much  as  themselves.**  In 
justice  to  the  sex,  I  think  it  but  candid  to 
acknowledge,  that  in  a  subsequent  conversa- 
tion he  told  me  that  he  was  serious  in  what  he 
had  said. 

He  came  to  my  room  this  morning  before 
breakfast,  to  read  my  Journal,  which  he  has 
done  all  along.  He  often  before  said,  **  I  take 
great  delight  in  reading  it.*'  To-day  he  said, 
"You  improve:  it  grows  better  and  better.** 
I  observed,  there  was  a  danger  of  my  getting 
a  habit  of  writing  in  a  slovenly  manner. 
"  Sir,**  said  he,  "  it  is  not  written  in  a  slovenly 
manner.  It  might  be  printed,  were  the  subject 
fit  for  printing.  '  While  Mr.  Bethune  preached 
to  us  m  the  dining-room,  Dr.  Johnson  sat  in 
his  own  room,  where  I  saw  lying  before  him  a 
volume  of  Lord  Bacon*s  works,  **  The  Decay 
of  Christian  Piety,"  Monboddo*s  "  Origin  of 
Language,**  and  Steme*6  Sermons.  He  asked 
me  to-oay,  how  it  happened  that  we  were  so 
little  together ;  I  told  him  my  Journal  took  up 
much  time.  Yet,  on  reflection,  it  appeared 
strange  to  me,  that  although  I  will  run  from 
one  end  of  London  to  another,  to  pass  an  hour 
with  him,  I  should  omit  to  seize  any  spare  time 
to  be  in  his  company,  when  I  am  settled  in  the 
same  house  with  him.  But  my  Journal  is 
reallj  a  task  of  much  time  and  labour,  and  he 
forbids  me  to  contract  it.   ' 

I  omitted  to  mention,  in  its  place,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  told  Mr.  McQueen  that  he  had  found 
the  belief  of  the  second  sight  universal  in  Sky, 
except  amon^  the  clergy,  who  seemed  de- 
termmed  against  it  I  took  the  liberty  to 
observe  to  Sir.  McQueen,  that  the  clergy  were 
actuated  by  a  kind  of  vanity.  **  The  world,** 
say  they,  "takes  us  to  be  credulous  men  in  a 
remote  corner.  We*ll  show  them  that  we  are 
more  enlightened  than  they  think.**  The 
worthy  man  said,  that  his  disbelief  of  it  was 
from  his  not  finding  sufficient  evidence ;  but  I 
could  perceive  that  he  was  prejudiced  ^  against 
it. 

Af^er  dinner  to-day,  we  talked  of  the  extra- 
ordinary fact  of  Lady  Grange's  *  being  sent  to 


turr,  is  as  frightnilly  romantic  as  if  it  had  been  the  Action  of 
a  gloomy  fancy.  She  was  the  wife  of  one  of  ihe  Lords  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  a  man  of  the  rery  first  bleod  of  his 
country.  For  some  mysterious  reasons,  which  have  neTer 
been  discorcred,  she  was  s<>iz<>d  and  carried  off  in  the  dark, 
she  knew  not  by  whom,  and  by  nightly  Journejs  was  con- 
reyed  to  the  Highland  shores,  ftrom  wiience  she  was  trans- 
ported by  sea  to  the  remote  ri  ck  of  St.  Ktlda,  whereshe 
remalnecC  amongst  its  few  wild  Inhabitants,  a  forlorn  pri- 
soner, but  had  a  constant  supply  of  prorisions,  and  a  woman 
to  wait  on  her.  No  inquiry  was  made  after  lier,  till  she  at 
last  found  means  to  conrev  a  letter  to  a  confidential  friend, 
by  the  daughter  of  a  Catcchist,  who  concealed  ft  in  a  cine  of 
yam.  Information  beina  thus  obtained  at  Edinburgh,  a  ship 
was  sent  to  bring  her  nlT;  but  Intelligence  of  this  being  re- 
crired,  she  was  conveyed  to  Macleod  s  Island  of  Herries, 
where  she  died.  —  Boswkll. 

The  story  of  Lady  Grange  is  well  known.  I  hare  seen  her 
Journal.  She  had  become  priyy  to  some  of  the  Jacobite  in- 
trigues. In  which  her  husband.  Lord  Grange  (an  Erskine 
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St.  Hilda,  and  confined  there  for  several  years, 
without  any  means  of  relief.*  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  if  Macleod  would  let  it  be  known  that  he 
had  such  a  place  for  naughty  ladies,  he  might 
make  it  a  very  profitable  Island.  We  had,  in 
the  course  of  our  tour,  heard  of  St.  Kilda 
poetry.  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  '*  It  must  be 
very  poor,  because  they  have  very  few  images." 
BoswELL.  *^  There  may  be  a  poetical  genius 
shown  in  combining  these,  and  in  making 
poetry  of  them."  Johnson.  ^  Sir,  a  man 
cannot  make  fire  but  in  proportion  as  he  has 
fuel.  He  cannot  coin  gmneas  but  in  propor- 
tion as  he  has  gold.**  At  tea  he  talked  of  his 
intending  to  go  to  Italy  in  1775.  Macleod 
said,  he  would  like  Paris  better.  Johnson. 
"No,  Sir:  there  are  none  of  the  French 
literati  now  alive,  to  visit  whom  I  would  cross 
I  can  find  in  Bufibn's  book  all  that  he 


a  sea. 


« 


can  say. 

After  supper  he  said,  "I  am  sorry  that 
prize-fighting  is  gone  out ;  every  art  should  be 
preserved,  and  the  art  of  defence  is  surely 
important.  It  is  absurd  that  our  soldiers 
should  have  swords,  and  not  be  taught  the  use 
of  them.  Prize-fighting  ^  made  people  accus- 
tomed not  to  be  alarmed  at  seeing  their  own 
blood,  or  feeling  a  little  pain  from  a  wound.  I 
tliink  the  heavy  glaymore  was  an  ill-contrived 
weapon.  A  man  could  only  strike  once  with 
it.  It  employed  both  his  hands,  and  he  must 
of  course  be  soon  fatigued  with  wielding  it ; 
so  that  if  his  ant^onist  could  only  keep  play- 
ing awhile,  he  was  sure  of  him.  I  would  fight 
with  a  dirk  against  Rorift  Morels  sword.  I 
could  ward  otf  a  blow  with  a  dirk,  a^d  then  run 
in  upon  my  enemy.  When  within  that  heavy 
sword,  I  have  him ;  he  is  quite  helpless,  and  I 


brother  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  a  Lord  of  Setiion),  and  hii 
family  were  ongaffed.  Belne  on  indifferent  termi  with  her 
hu»band,  she  is  said  to  have  thrown  out  hints  that  ihe  knew 
at  much  as  would  cost  him  his  life.  The  judge  probablf 
thought  with  Mrs.  Pcachum,  that  it  if  rather  an  awkward 
Slate  of  domestic  affairs,  when  the  wife  has  it  in  her  power 
to  hang  the  husband.  Ladv  Grange  was  the  more  to  be 
dreaded,  as  she  came  of  a  Tindictive  race,  being  the  grand- 
cliild  of  that  Cliiesley  of  Dairy,  who  assassinated  Sir  George 
Lockiiart,  the  Tiord  President.  Many  persons  of  Importance 
in  the  Hifchlands  were  concerned  in  removing  her  testimony. 
The  notorious  Lovat,  with  a  party  of  bis  men,  were  the 
direct  .iKents  in  carrying  her  o(r(see  anii,  p.  55.  n.  3.)  ;  and 
St.  Kilda.  l>elonging  then  to  Macleod.  was  selected  as  the 
place  of  confinement.  The  name  by  which  she  was  spoken 
or  written  of  was  Corpach,  au  ominous  distinction,  corre- 
inondlnK  to  what  is  called  sul^ect  in  the  lecture>room  of  an 
anatomist,  or  shot  in  the  slane  of  the  Westport  murderers. 
—  Walteb  Scnrr.  Rachel  Chieslej  was,  as  Mr.  Chambers 
inrt.rms  me,  the  daughter,  not  the  grand-daughter,  of  the 
murderer.  The  Karl  of  Mar,  restored  In  1824.  was  her 
grandson.  Slie  was  buried,  as  Macleod  lafonns  me,  at  Dun- 
ve^an.  —  CaoKca. 

>  In  "  CarsUre's  State    Papers,**  we  And  an  authentic 
narrative  of  Ojnnor,  a  catholic  priest,  who  turned  protest- 
ant,  being  seized  by  some  of  Lord  Seaforth's  people,  and 
I     dfrained  prisoner  ui  the  island  of  Harris  scTeral  years :  he 
I     was  fed  with  Hread  and  water,  and  lodged  in  a  house  where 
h<»  was  exposed  to  the  rains  and  cold.    Sir  James  Ogilvy 
writ  a,  June  \H.  IBGJ,  "  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord 
I     Advocate,  and   himself,  were  16  meet  next  day,   to  take 
f-iToctual  methods  to  have  this  redressed.    Connor  was  then 
still  detained."— p.  310.    This  shows  what  private  oppres- 
sion might  in  the  last  century  be  practised  in  the  Hebrides. 
In  the  same  coili»ction,  the  Eari  of  Argyle  gives  a  pictur- 
TAqite  account  of  an  embassy   from   tMe  great  M*yeti   qf 
liarra^  as  that  instilar  chief  used  to  bo  denoninated.    "  I 


could  stab  him  at  my  leisure,  like  a  calt  It  is 
thought  by  sensible  military  men,  that  tht* 
English  do  not  enough  avail  themselves  of 
their  superior  strength  of  body  against  tbv 
French;  for  that  must  always  have  a  great 
advantage  in  pushing  with  bayonets.  I  have 
heard  an  ofiicer  say,  that  if  women  could  W 
made  to  stand,  they  would  do  as  well  as  mui 
in  mere  interchange  of  bullets  from  a  distance ; 
but  if  a  body  of  men  should  come  close  up  t' 
them,  then  to  be  sure  they  must  be  overcou}** : 
now,**  said  he,  *^in  the  same  manner  th» 
weaker-bodied  French  must  be  overcome  Iv 
our  strong  soldiers.*' 

The  subject  of  duelling  was  introdoce<i. 
Johnson.  "There  is  no  case  in  England  wben 
one  or  other  of  the  combatants  mud  die^ :  ii 
you  have  overcome  your  adversary  by  disanu- 
mg  him,  that  is  sufficient,  though  you  shoull 
not  kill  him ;  your  honour,  or  uie  honour  of 
your  family,  is  restored,  as  much  as  it  can  be  l-j 
a  duel.  It  is  cowardly  to  force  your  antagoDL^ 
to  renew  the  combat,  when  you  know  that  ^•>u 
have  the  advantage  of  him  bv  superior  stii 
You  might  just  as  well  go  and  cut  hia  thn-at 
while  he  is  asleep  in  hb  bed.  When  a  dut^> 
begins,  it  is  supposed  there  may  be  an  equality : 
because  it  is  not  always  skill  that  prevails.  It 
depends  much  on  presence  of  mind;  naj,  ofi 
accidents.  The  wind  may  be  in  a  man*s  fait. 
He  may  fall.^  Many  such  things  maj  dt^  jiv 
the  superiority.  A  man  is  sufficiently  punish'^i 
by  being  called  out^  and  subjected  to  the  n>k 
that  is  in  a  duel.**  But  on  my  suggesting  tba: 
the  injured  person  is  equally  subjected  to  ri'A, 
he  fairly  owned  he  could  not  explain  the  ra- 
tionality of  duelling. 

Monday^  Hept.  20.  — When  I  awaked,  tht 


received  a  letter  yesterday  fVom  H'Keil  of  Barra.  »bo  "< 
very  far  ofT  sent  bv  a  gentleman  lo  all  foroiality,  ofl^mr    • 
service,  which  had  made  you  laugh  to  see  bis  rnir? .    I' 
stvle  of  his  letter  runs  as  if  he  were  of  another  kiopi' "- 
— '  p.  G43.  _  BoswBLL.    It  was  said  of  M*  Neil  pf  Barra.  i'  ' 
when  he  dined,  his  bagpipes  blow  a  particular  str«)i    " 
mating  that  all  the  world  might  go  to  ttnoer.-*  W«ltii 
Scott. 

3  I  doubt  the  justice  of  my  fellow-traTvller's  rcmi'k 
ceroing  the  French  literati,  many  of  whom,  I  am  t'*^  ^ ' 
considerable    merit  in  conTersatioo.    as  well  a»  n  t  '  ' 
writings.    That  of  M.  de  Buflbn,  in  partirvlar,  I  A'^  * 
assured,  is  highly  Instructive  and  entertatniBg.  — >««**•' 
At  all  events  be  would  have  bad  more  litrmy  ean^^i"^' 
in  France,  than  he  could  have  expected  in  Italy :  hr  k    • 
little  or  oo  Italian,  and  his  pronundatioa  of  laiui  »•  i- 
have  been  hardly  iotelliff  Ible.  —  Cacma.  lM6u 

3  Mrs.  Piotii  says,  "  Mr.  Johnson  was  veir  ceovrrtr '  ■ 
the  art  of  attack  and  defence  bv  boxing,  which  •rifn<< 
had  learned  from  his  uncle  Anarew.  I  believe  i  umI  I 
hoard  him  descant  upon  the  age  when  people  were  rfcpc 
and  when  rejected,  in  the  srhonls  once  held  for  Lbat  t'   • 
amusement,  much  to  the  admiration  of  chose  «h«  i** 
expectation  of  his  skill  la  such  matura.  — Saeaa*-  V 

n.  S.— CauKU. 

4  I  think  it  right,  as  matter  of  historical  &et  torvcnn: " 
Johnson  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  there  wm  bo  n* 
which  one  of  the  parties  '*  mast  die.**    Diwlling  ha*  k^x 
gone  out  of  fashion  of  late  3rc«r>,  but  there  alwam  wvr' 
still  1  suppose  would  be,  cases  In  which  meetal  rvf«t«-' 
would  be  required ;  such  as  personal  indlfnJty  to  •  snai .  • 
the  dishonour  of  a  woman.  —  Caoann.  1M<^ 

*  Johnson  considers  duelt  as  only  fought  wllh  iw<w4i  ^ 
practice  now  wholly  superseded.  In  thcee  counirW.  ^  <"' 
UAC  of  ptKtols.  a  weapon  which,  genorally  i|^tiir<  u  n  • 
equal  than  the  sword  emdd  be. .-  CnoKBa. 
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storm  was  higher  still.  It  abated  about  nine, 
and  the  sun  shone ;  but  it  rained  again  very 
soon,  and  it  was  not  a  day  for  travelling.  At 
breakfast,  Dr.  Johnson  told  us,  '*  there  was 
once  a  pretty  good  tavern  in  Catharine  Street 
in  the  Strand,  where  very  good  company  met 
in  an  evening,  and  each  man  called  for  his 
own  half-pint  of  wine,  or  gill,  if  he  pleased ; 
tliej  were  frugal  men,  and  nobody  paid  but  for 
what  he  himself  drank.  The  house  furnished 
no  supper;  bat  a  woman  attended  with  mutton 
pies,  which  any  body  might  piurchase.  I  was 
introduced  to  this  company  by  Gumming  the 
Quaker*,  and  used  to  go  there  sometimes 
when  I  drank  wine.  In  the  last  age,  when  my 
mother  lived  in  London,  there  were  two  sets 
of  people,  those  who  gave  the  wall,  and  those 
who  took  it ;  the  peaceable  and  the  quarrel- 
some. When  I  returned  to  Lichfield,  after 
having  been  in  London,  my  mother  asked  me, 
whether  I  waa  one  of  those  who  gave  the  wall, 
or  those  who  took  it.  Now,  it  is  fixed  that 
every  man  keeps  to  the  right ;  or,  if  one  is 
taking  the  watt  another  yields  it,  and  it  is 
never  a  dispute.**  He  was  very  severe  on  a 
lailj  whose  name  was  mentioned.  He  said,  he 
would  have  sent  her  to  St.  Kilda.  That  she 
W39  as  bad  as  negative  badness  could  be,  and 
Ktood  in  the  way  of  what  was  good :  that 
insipid  beauty  would  not  go  a  great  way ;  and 
that  such  a  woman  might  be  cut  out  of  a  cab- 
base,  if  there  was  a  skilful  artificer. 

Mscleod  was  too  late  in  coming  to  breakfast. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  laziness  was  worse  than  the 
trwth-ache.  Boewxix.  **  I  cannot  agree  with 
yno.  Sir ;  a  basin  of  cold  water,  or  a  horse- 
whip, will  cure  laziness.**  Johnson.  '*No, 
Sir ;  it  will  only  put  off  the  fit ;  it  will  not 
cure  the  disease.  I  have  been  trying  to  cure 
mr  laziness  all  my  life,  and  could  not  do  it.'* 
Uoswzix.  '*  But  if  a  man  does  in  a  shorter 
time  what  might  be  the  labour  of  a  life,  there 
ii  nothing  to  be  said  against  him.**  Johnsoii 
f  T'erceiving  at  once  that  I  alluded  to  him  and 
\i\i  Dictionary).  **  Suppose  that  flattery  to 
be  true,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  the 
world  would  have  no  right  to  censure  a  man  ; 
but  that  will  not  justify  him  to  himself.** 

After  break&st,  he  said  to  me,  **  A  Highland 
rhief  should  now  endeavour  to  do  every  thing 
to  raise  his  rents,  by  means  of  the  industry  of 
lii<  people.  Formerly,  it  was  right  for  him  to 
hire  \m  house  full  of  idle  fellows ;  they  were 


'  ThooiM  Gommtos  was  a  bold  and  batj  mao,  who  inU- 
tiok  M«  Toeation  when  he  taracd  Quaker  (Tor  he  wni  not 
»«n)  lathaCMCt).  He  planned  and  almost  commanded  a 
")^it4i7  eipedlCion  to  the  eoart  of  AfHca.  In  17'M,  which 
'<iM  In  the  capCttre  of  Seneital.  It  and  iti  author  make  a 
<^«MenUe  Sfim  In  SmoUett's  History  of  England,  vol.  11. 
P  >«%.  where  Uf  aaomalv  of  a  QtuAer'i  heading  an  army  it 
^'*'**^ad  to  be  escQMd  Of  the  event  of  the  enemy's  having 
>'uipu4n«|]  vllliont  flgbting ;  and  a  protest  that  Camming 
•<nl4  not  bate  engaged  In  It,  bad  he  not  been  assured,  that 
V4iBst  an  overpowering  force  the  enemy  could  not  haTe 
'^'ttvd.  TUs  rcntods  us  of  another  story  of  Cummlng, 
^*  I9  Jolmson  (^o«f,  sub  April  28. 17B3.)  During  the  rebel. 
'^  of  17a.  he  wae  atkad  whether  the  time  was  not  come 
•hra  even  he^  as  a  Qudber,  ought  to  take  arms  for  the  dt  11 
««i  f«tt|l0w  libertica  of  Ui  country  ?    **  No,"  said  Cam. 


his  defenders,  his  servants,  his  dependants,  his 
friends.  Now  they  may  be  better  employed. 
The  system  of  tilings  is  now  so  much  altered, 
that  the  family  cannot  have  influence  but  by 
riches,  because  it  has  no  longer  the  power  of 
ancient  feudal  times.  An  mdividual  of  a 
family  may  have  it ;  but  it  cannot  now  belong 
to  a  uunily,  unless  you  could  have  a  perpetuity 
of  men  with  the  same  views.  Macleod  has 
four  times  the  land  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
has.  I  think,  with  his  spirit,  he  mav  in  time 
make  himself  the  greatest  man  in  the  king*s 
dominions ;  for  land  may  always  be  improved 
to  a  certain  degree.  I  would  never  have  any 
man  sell  land,  to  throw  money  into  the  funds, 
as  is  often  done,  or  to  try  any  other  species  of 
trade.  Depend  upon  it,  this  rage  of  trade 
will  destroy  itself.  You  and  I  shall  not  see 
it ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  there  will  be 
an  end  of  it.  Trade  is  like  gaming.  If  a 
whole  company  are  gamesters,  play  must  cease ; 
for  there  is  nothing  to  be  won.  When  all 
nations  are  traders,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  trade,  and  it  will  stop  first  where  it 
IS  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection.  Then 
the  proprietors  of  land  only  will  be  the  great 
men.**  I  observed,  it  was  hard  that  Macleod 
should  find  ingratitude  in  so  many  of  his  people. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  gratitude  is  a  fruit  of  great 
cultivation ;  you  do  not  find  it  among  gross 
people.*'  I  doubt  of  this.  Nature  seems  to 
have  implanted  gratitude  in  all  living  creatures. 
The  lion,  mentioned  by  Aulus  Gellius,  had  it.' 
It  appears  to  me  that  culture,  which  brings 
luxury  and  selfishness  with  it,  has  a  tendency 
rather  to  weaken  than  promote  this  afiec- 
don. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  this  morning,  when  talking 
of  our  setting  out,  that  he  was  in  the  state 
in  which  Lord  Bacon  represents  kings.  He 
desired  the  end,  but  did  not  like  the  means. 
He  wished  much  to  get  home,  but  was  un- 
willing to  travel  in  Sky.  "  You  are  like  kings 
too  in  this,  Sir,'*  said  I,  "  that  you  must  act 
under  the  direction  of  others.** 

Tuesday,  Sept.  21.  —  The  uncertainty  of  our 
present  situation  having  prevented  me  from 
receiving  any  letters  from  nome  for  some  time, 
I  cotild  not  help  being  uneasy.  Dr.  Johnson 
had  an  advantage  over  me  in  this  respect,  he 
having  no  wife  or  child  to  occasion  anxious 
apprehensions  in  his  mind.  It  was  a  good 
morning;  so  we  resolved  to  set  out.      But, 


ming,  "but  I  will  drive  an  ammunition  cart."  Yot  this 
bustling  man  was,  it  seems,  morbidly  sensitive.  Mrs.  Pioztl 
•ayi.  '*  Dr.  JoliDson  once  told  roe  that  Camming,  thf  famous 
Quaker,  whose  friendship  he  valued  very  highly,  foil  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  insults  of  the  newspapers,  having  declared  on  his 
death.bed,  that  the  pain  of  an  anonymous  Tetter,  written  in 
some  of  the  common  prints  of  the  day,  fastened  on  his  heart, 
and  threw  him  Into  the  slow  fever  of  which  he  died."— 
Anecdotft^  p.  143.  One  libel,  in  which  TomacomMfio  Is  sc 
verely  handled,  will  be  found  in  the  Town  and  ("ouotrj 
Magazine  of  January  1774  ;  and  though  It  seems  nothing  to 
die  of.  Cummlng's  death  that  very  year  gives  countenance  to 
Johnson's  anecdote.  —  CnoKsm. 

s  Aul.  Gelliuj,  lib.  V.  c.  ziv.  -.Botwiu.    The  celebrated 
story  of  Androclei.  —  Caosn,  1846. 
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before  quitting  this  castle,  where  we  have  been 
so  well  entertained,  let  me  give  a  short  de- 
scription of  it. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  rock,  there  are  the 
remains  of  a  wall,  which  is  now  covered  with 
ivy.  A  square  court  is  formed  hj  building 
of  different  ages,  particularly  some  towers,  said 
to  be  of  great  antiquity ;  and  at  one  jphiee 
there  is  a  row  of  false  cannon*  of  stone.  There 
is  a  very  large  unfinished  pile,  four  stories 
high,  which  we  were  told  was  here  when 
Leod,  the  first  of  the  family,  came  from  the 
Isle  of  Man,  married  the  heiress  of  the  MOrails, 
the  ancient  possessors  of  Dun  vegan,  and  after- 
wards acquired  by  conquest  as  much  land  as 
he  had  got  by  marriage.  He  surpassed  the  house 
of  Austria ;  for  he  was  felix  both  bella  gerere 
et  nubere?-  John  Breck  '  Macleod,  the  grand- 
father of  the  late  laird,  began  to  repair  the  castle, 
or  rather  to  complete  it:  but  he  did  not  live  to 
finish  his  undertaking.  Not  doubting,  however, 
that  he  should  do  it,  he,  like  those  who  have 
had  their  epitaphs  written  before  they  died, 
ordered  the  following  inscription,  composed  by 
the  minister  of  the  parish,  to  be  cut  upon  a 
broad  stone  above  one  of  the  lower  windows, 
where  it  still  remains  to  celebrate  what  was 
not  done,  and  to  serve  as  a  memento  of  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  presumption  of 
man.*^ 

*'  Joannes  Macleod,  Beganoduni  Dominus,  gentis 
suae  Philarchus  *  Durinesis,  Harais,  Vateraesiie, 
&c.  Bare :  D.  Flora  Macdonald  matrimoniali  vin- 
culo  conjugatus,  turrem  banc  Beganodunensem, 
proavonim  babitaculum  longe  vetustissimum, 
diu  penitus  labefectatam,  Anno  mtm  vulgaris 
MDCLXXXVl  ihsuuravit 

**  Quern  itabilire  juvat  proavonim  tecta  vetusta, 
Omne  seel  us  fugiat,  justitiamque  oolat. 
Vertit  in  aerias  turres  magalia  virtus, 
Inque  easas  humiles  tecta  superba  nefas.'* 


Macleod  and  Taliaker  aooompanied  us.  We 
passed  by  the  parish  church  of  Durinish.  The 
churchyard  is  not  enclosed,  but  a  pretty  mur- 
muring brook  runs  along  one  side  of  it.  In  it 
is  a  pyramid  erected  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Lord  Lovat,  by  his  son  Lord  Simon,  who  suf- 


*  DunTPffAii  Caitle  it  mounted  with  fcaI  cannoo;  not 
annccpisanly,  for  itt  situation  miaht  expoie  it  in  war  time 
to  he  nluiulcred  by  privateers —  Waltir  S<^ott. 

*  Tnls  if  ait   alluiion   to  a  celebrated  epigram,  so  aptlf 

?ii(ited  by  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread.  In  a  speech  in  the 
louse  of  Commoni  (9th  March.  IHIO).  in  alluiion  to  the 
marriage  of  the  Archduchett  Maria  Louiaa  with  Buona- 
parte :  — 


Bella  gerant  alii ;  to,  felix  Auttrla.  nobe : 
Que  dat  Man  alili.  dat  tlbl  regoa  Vraus.^'— 


CaoRBa. 


^  Bmk  —  ipotUd—TtitUk%  marked  with  the  amall-pox.  <— 
CaoKra. 

<  It  is  now  flnithed,  though  not  on  ao  loftjr  a  acale  ai  waa 
orlginnlij  designed.  — Crok BR.  1831. 

>  I'his  should  have  been  Ph^larckui.  Macleod's  titles 
rim  in  English.  **  Lord  c/  Dtmvcgan,  ChifJ  of  Ait  Clan, 
RtiTon.  of  DurintMh,  Harris,  WatrmriM.'*  tke.  —  Crobrr. 

«  **  This  pyramid  was  erected  l»7  Simon  Lord  Eraser,  of 
1»rat.  In  honour  of  I>)rd  Thomas  his  father,  a  peer  of  Scot- 
land, and  chief  of  the  great  and  ancient  clan  of  the  Fraaers. 


fered  on  Tower  Hill.  It  is  of  freestone,  aii  1, 
I  suppose,  about  thirty  feet  high.  There  i>  s\ 
inscription  on  a  piece  of  white  marbJe  insert'i 
in  it^  which  I  suspect  to  have  been  the  omi- 
position  of  Lord  Lovat  himaelf,  being  mucL  x 
his  pompous  style. 

I  have  preserved  this  inscriptioD  *,  thou;;h  rtf 
no  great  value,  thinking  it  characteristical  cM 
man  who  has  made  some  noise  in  the  wori<i. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  it  was  poor  stuS,  such  i.« 
Lord  Lovat*s  butler  might  have  written. 

I  observed,  in  this  churchyard,  a  parcel  <•:* 
people  assembled  at  a  funeral,  before  the  p'd\^ 
was  dug.  The  coffin,  with  the  corpse  in  it. 
was  placed  on  the  ground,  while  people  alter- 
natehr  assisted  in  making  a  grave.  One  m^r- 
at  a  little  distance,  was  busy  cutting  a  lir: 
turf  for  it,  with  the  crooked  spade  *  whidi  b 
used  in  Sky;  a  very  awkwu^  instrument 
The  iron  part  of  it  is  uke  a  plou^-eoulter.  I: 
has  a  rude  tree  for  a  handle,  in  which  a  wckmI*  z 
pin  is  placed  for  the  foot  to  press  upon  A 
traveller  might,  without  further  inquire*,  hn%  o 
set  this  down  as  the  mode  of  burying  m  ^ky. 
I  was  told,  however,  that  the  usual  way  i>  to 
have  a  grave  previously  dug. 

I  observed  to-day,  that  the  common  wav  cf 
carrying  home  their  grain  here  is  in  UmAs  or. 
horseback.  They  have  also  a  few  sleds,  or  ojrt, 
as  we  call  them  in  Ayrshire,  clumsily  made, 
and  rarely  used. 

We  got  to  Ulinish  about  six  oVlock,  ar<>l 
found  a  very  good  farm-house,  of  two  stc^rie-. 
Mr.  Macleod  of  Ulinish,  the  sheriff-suh»tituto 
of  the  island,  was  a  plain  honest  gentleman,  a 
good  deal  like  an  English  justice  of  peace ;  n>  t 
much  given  to  talk,  but  sufficiently  sagacioiiv 
and  somewhat  droll.  His  daughter,  though  hbe 
was  never  out  of  Sky,  was  a  very  weU-brvil 
woman.  Our  reverend  friend,  Mr.  Dooal<: 
McQueen,  kept  his  appointment,  and  met  us 
here. 

Talking  of  Phipps*s  voyage  to  the  "SoTih 
Pole,  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  it  was  "  con- 
jectured that  our  former  navi^rators  have  kej*' 
too  near  land,  and  so  have  found  the  sea  fro/er. 
far  north,  because  the  land  hinders  the  fr>^ 
motion  of  the  tide ;  but,  in  the  wide  ocvaii. 
where  the  waves  tumble  at  their  full  conic- 


Being  attaclied  for  his  birthright  by  the  family  of  Ath<  (' 
then  in  power  and  favour  with  King  William.  tH.  tn  t^^ 
▼alour  and  fidelity  of  his  clan,  and  the  asslsunce  of  the  Csrr  •- 
bells,  the  old  frtends  aod  allies  of  his  family,  be  ddcMlcil  >-  • 
birthright  with  such  greatness  and  femefy  of  sool.  and  f.-.' 
valour  and  activity,  that  he  was  an  bunour  to  bb  aaase.  t-i 
a  good  pattern  to  all  brave  chiefs  of  daoa.  He  4l«d  m  tt*# 
month  of  May,  1699,  in  the  slaty-thtrd  year  of  bla  a«T.  i* 
Dunvegan,  the  houae  of  the  Laird  oi  Macleod,  wboae  •i«t*r 
he  had  married :  by  whom  he  had  the  above  Simoa  l«*  4 
Fraser,  and  several  other  children.  And.  for  Cbe  grrat  l<  <* 
he  bore  to  the  familv  of  Macleod,  be  deairvd  to  be  bunM 
near  bis  wife's  relationa,  in  the  place  »betw  two  of  t*f 
uncles  lay.  And  his  son  Lord  Simon,  to  abov  to  poeu^ur 
his  great  affecUon  for  his  mother's  kindred,  tb«  bi«Te  M»> 
lends,  chootes  rather  to  leave  his  father's  booee  mnh  thv* 
than  carry  them  to  bis  own  barisl-placei,  near  L«vat."  — 

BoiWBtL. 

7  An  implement  soinewhat  like  this  (If  aot  tbe  ian*>  h 
still  In  general  nae  in  Ireland,  but  f^ou  soae  eubse^urjt 
remarka  the  Scotch  aeeaw  a  beaviar  tool.— Caonaa. 


.Et.  &i. 
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nience,  it  is  imagined  that  the  frost  does  not 
take  effect** 

Wnhieadajf^  SepL  22.  —  In  the  morning  I 
vr:ilked  out,  and  saw  a  ship,  the  Margaret  of 
CIvde,  pass  by  with  a  number  of  emigrants  on 
buard.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight  Afler 
breakfast,  we  went  to  see  what  was  called  a 
subterraneous  house,  about  a  mile  off  It  was 
u[iOQ  the  side  of  a  rising  ground.  It  was  dis- 
covered b^  a  fox*s  having  taken  up  his  abode 
in  it,  and  m  chasing  him,  they  dug  mto  it.  It 
viA  Tery  narrow  and  low,  and  seemed  about 
I'Tty  feet  in  length.  Near  it,  we  found  the 
iouodstions  of  several  small  huts,  built  of  stone. 
Mr.  MH^ueen,  who  is  always  for  making  every 
thin<;  as  ancient  as  possible,  boasted  that  it  was 
(})<.'  dwelling  of  some  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  bland,  and  observed,  what  a  curiosity  it 
wa<  to  find  here  a  specimen  of  the  houses  of 
the  aborigines^  which  he  believed  could  be 
t'liod  nowhere  else ;  and  it  was  plain  that  they 
!ni*<l  without  fire.  Dr.  Johnson  remarked, 
iiiat  they  who  made  this  were  not  in  the  rudest 
^ute ;  for  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  make  t^ 
tiun  to  build  a  house ;  therefore  certainly  those 
n  bi>  made  it  were  in  possession  of  houses,  and 
Id'i  this  only  as  a  hiding-place.  It  appeared 
to  int%  that  the  vestiges  of  houses  just  by  it 
<  ^litirmed  Dr.  Johnson*s  opinion. 

From  an  old  tower,  near  this  place,  is  an 
'  xtrnaive  view  of  Loch-Braccadale,  and,  at  a 
•lUtunce,  of  the  isles  of  Barra  and  South  Uist ; 
Hnd.  on  the  land-side,  the  Cuillin ',  a  prodigious 
Mni'irof  mountains,  capped  with  rocky  pin- 
I-  .•  l*^  in  a  strange  vanety  of  shapes.  They 
r*-««'inble  the  mountains  near  Corte,  in  Ck>rsica, 
•J*  which  there  is  a  very  good  print.  They 
' -ike  part  of  a  great  ranse  for  deer,  which, 
tl.  >ii<rh  entirely  devoid  of  trees,  is  in  these 
"u  nines  called  a  forest 

In  the  allemoon,  Uhmsh  carried  us  in  his 
i^'-it  to  an  island  possessed  by  him,  where  we 
>  tw  an  immense  cave,  much  more  deserving 
t'l  *  title  of  antrum  immoMe  than  that  of  the 
^  '»yl  described  by  Virgil,  which  I  likewise  have 
^'iUMl.  It  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long, 
•i'"'Ut  thirty  feet  broad,  and  at  least  thirty  feet 
Lj^'h.    This  cave,  we  were  told,  had  a  remark- 


w 


Ttmr  |iletur«*qae  monnUiat  of  Skjr  Uke  their  name 
'*  *  the  ancient  hero  Cmeh^dtin.  The  oaroe  U  pronounced 
^      •^.    I  wonder  that  Boswell  nowhere  mentions  Mac- 

'' «  VMtaw  —two  or  three  imnenie  stacki  of  rock,  like 
"'  S»«d)<«  at  th«  Iflle  or  Wight;  and  MacteodTB  Dmmg. 
.  >'^>i  — hill*  wUch  derive  their  name  from  their  derated, 
'  -^ ;  *iitn,  and  flat  to|M.  —  Waltik  Scott. 
, '  Dr.  JohoMO  li  not  qaite  accurate  In  hU  enumeration. 
' ' '  firrt  Lord  Orrery  wrote,  a«  be  sayt,  lereral  plays. 
-«#  Walpole  called  him  "  a  man  who  never  made  a  bad 
T  If.  Ihji  M  an  othor.'*  Roger,  the  second,  and  Lionel, 
"    Oiird.  Earls,  are  not  known  as  authors.    Charles,  the 

'  "b.  *«•  the  antagonist  of  Beutler,  and  wrote  a  comedy ; 
-    1  the  ftfth  Rarl.  was  the  biographer  of  Swift  and  friend 

^  •I-itilUOli.-.  Ckokbr. 

Mr.  Tyars,  in  reference  to  his  opinion  that  Johnson  ex- 
"^M  ^ftanAwa  assistance  from  Lord  Chester Oeld,  contrails 
*  '  ttrooai*  with  that  of  Lord  Orrery,  and  seems  to  belipve 
'  •«!  Lord  Orrery  had  done  Johnson  sane  kindness  of  this 
'  't  )«(  not  as  much  as  ke  wamtd  hatte  dome  if  he  teere 
'*^tr — CaoKta. 

*  Tb*  young  lord  was  married  on  the  8th  of  May,  1728,  and 
lU  fiti«r*s  vfu  ig  4.(0d  ti|0  etit  of  )f 0^,  foUowlng.    *<  Har. 


able  echo  ;  but  we  found  none.  They  said  it 
was  owing  to  the  great  rains  having  made  it 
damp.  Such  are  the  excuses  by  which  the 
exaggeration  of  Highland  narratives  is  pal- 
liated. There  is  a  plentiful  garden  at  Ulinish 
(a  great  rarity  in  Sky),  and  several  trees ;  and 
near  the  house  is  a  hifi,  which  has  an  Erse  name, 
sigiiifying  ^'  the  hill  of  strife,**  where,  Mr. 
McQueen  informed  us,  justice  was  of  old  ad- 
ministered. It  is  like  the  mons  placiti  of  Scone, 
or  those  hills  which  are  called  laws,  such  as 
Kelly  hw,  North-Berwick  law,  and  several 
others.  It  is  singular  that  this  spot  shoidd 
happen  now  to  be  the  sherifiTs  residence. 

We  had  a  very  cheerful  evening,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  talked  a  good  deal  on  the  subject  of 
literature.  Speakine  of  the  noble  family  of 
Boyle,  he  said,  that  ul  the  Lord  Orrerys,  till 
the  present,  had  been  writers.  The  first  wrote 
several  plays ;  the  second '  was  Bentley^s  an- 
tagonist; the  third  wrote  the  Life  of  Swift, 
and  several  other  things ;  his  son  Hamilton 
wrote  some  papers  in  the  Adventurer  and 
World.  He  told  us  he  was  well  acquainte<l 
with  Swifl^s  Lord  Orrery.  He  said  he  was  a 
feeble-minded  man :  that,  on  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Delany*s  Remarks  on  his  book,  he  was 
so  much  alarmed  that  he  was  afraid  to  read 
them.  Dr.  Johnson  comforted  him,  by  telling 
him  they  were  both  in  the  right ;  that  Delany 
had  seen  most  of  the  good  side  of  Swift,  — 
Lord  Orrery  most  of  the  bad.  Macleod  asked, 
if  it  was  not  wrong  in  Orrery  to  expose  the 
defects  of  a  man  with  whom  he  lived  in  in- 
timacy. Johnson.  **  Why  no.  Sir,  afler  the 
man  is  dead ;  for  then  it  is  done  historically.** 
He  added,  ^^  If  Lord  Orrery  had  been  rich,  he 
would  have  been  a  very  liberal  patron.'  His 
conversation  was  like  his  writings,  neat  and 
elegant,  but  without  strength.  He  grasped  at 
more  than  his  abilities  could  reach ;  tried  to 
pass  for  a  better  talker,  a  better  writer,  and  a 
better  thinker  than  he  was.  There  was  a 
quarrel  between  him  and  his  father,  in  which 
his  father  was  to  blame ;  because  it  arose  from 
the  son*s  not  allowing  his  wife  to  keep  company 
with  his  father*s  mistress.  The  old  lord  showed 
his  resentment  in  his  will  %  leaving  his  library 


Ing.**  says  the  testator,  "  never  observed  that  my  son  bath 
showed  much  taste  or  Inclination,  either  for  the  entertain- 
ment or  knowledge  which  study  and  learning  afford,  I  give 
and  bequeath  all  my  Im>oIck  aod  mathematicnl  Instruments 
(except  my  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  except  those 
books  and  instruments  which,  at  the  time  of  my  death,  shall 
be  In  and  belongini;  to  mr  houses  at  Mariton  and  Brltwell) 
to  Christchurch  College,  in  Oxford.  &c.:  my  said  son,  within 
two  years  next  after  my  decease,  taking  thereout,  and  which 
I  do  hereby  give  him  for  his  sole  use  and  benefit,  such  books 
relating  to  the  English  constitution  and  parliamentary 
alTairs,  as  he  shall  think  fit  to  make  choice  of."  The 
quarrel,  however,  was  probably  made  up,  as  Earl  John  Is 
represented  as  being  exccsalveiy  grieved  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  he  himself,  in  an  afreciionate  copy  of  verses  on 
that  loss,  says, 

**  I  weep  m/aiker,  but  IVe  lost  a/rfmdL" 

And  Theobald  published  a  poetical  epistle  of  condolence  to 
the  young  lord  on  that  same  ocration.  In  terms  which  would 
have  been  too  glaringly  ridiculous  If  he  had  been  on  no- 
torious bad  terms  with  bis  father.  —  CaoKU. 
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from  his  son^  and  assigning,  as  his  reason,  that 
he  could  not  make  use  of  it." 

I  mentioned  the  affectation  of  Orrery,  in 
ending  all  his  letters  on  the  Life  of  Swift  in 
studied  varieties  of  phrase,  and  never  in  the 
common  mode  of  "  I  am,*"  &c.  —  an  observation 
which  I  remember  to  have  been  made  several 
years  ago  by  old  Mr.  Sheridan.  This  species 
of  affectation  in  writing,  as  a  foreign  lady  of 
distinguished  talents  once  remarked  to  me,  ia 
almost  peculiar  to  the  English.  I  took  up  a 
volume  of  Dryden,  contaimng  the  Conquest  of 
Granada,  and  several  other  plays,  of  which  all 
the  dedications  had  such  studied  conclusions. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  such  conclusions  were  more 
elegant,  and,  in  addressing  persona  of  high  rank 
(as  when  Dryden  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of 
York),  they  were  likewise  more  respectful.  I 
agreed  that  there  it  was  much  better :  it  was 
making  his  escape  from  the  royal  presence  with 
a  genteel  sudden  timidity,  in  place  of  havine 
the  resolution  to  stand  still,  and  make  a  form^ 
bow. 

Lord  Orrery's  unkind  treatment  of  his  son 
in  his  will  led  us  to  talk  of  the  dispositions  a 
man  should  have  when  dying.  I  said,  I  did 
not  see  why  a  man  should  act  differently  with 
respect  to  those  of  whom  he  thought  ill  when 
in  health,  merely  because  he  was  d3ring.  Joim- 
soH.  "•  I  should  not  scruple  to  speak  agunst  a 
party,  when  dying ;  but  should  not  do  it  aeainst 
an  individual.  It  is  told  of  Sixtus  Qumtus, 
that  on  his  deathbed,  in  the  intervals  of  his  last 
pangs,  he  signed  death-warrants."  Mr.  McQueen 
said,  he  should  not  do  so ;  he  would  have  more 
tenderness  of  heart.  Joeersoh.  "  I  believe  I 
should  not  either ;  but  Mr.  M'Queen  and  I  are 
cowards.  It  would  not  be  from  tenderness  of 
heart ;  for  the  heart  is  as  tender  when  a  man 
is  in  health  as  when  he  is  sick,  though  his  reso- 
lution may  be  stronger.  Sixtus  Quintus  was 
a  sovereign  as  well  as  a  priest ;  and,  if  the  cri- 
minals deserved  death,  he  was  doing  his  duty 
to  the  last.  You  would  not  think  a  judge  died 
ill,  who  should  be  carried  off  by  an  apoplectic 
fit  while  pronouncing  sentence  of  deatn.  Con- 
aider  a  class  of  men  whose  business  it  is  to  dis- 
tribute death :  —  soldiers,  who  die  scattering 
bullets.  Nobody  thinks  they  die  ill  on  that 
account." 

Talking  of  biography,  he  said,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  life  of  any  literary  man  in  Eng- 
land had  been  well  written.  Beside  the  com- 
mon incidents  of  life,  it  should  tell  us  his 
studies,  his  mode  of  living,  the  means  by  which 
he  attained  to  excellence,  and  his  opinion  of 
his  own  works.  He  told  us  he  had  sent  Derrick 


>  Thli  droll  quoUtion,  1  have  since  found,  wu  tmok  a 
tong  tn  htmour  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  called  "  Q%een  Elixm' 
brih'$  Chnmpumf"  which  it  precenred  in  a  collection  of  Old 
nalliids.  in  three  Tolumes.  publlthed  Id  London  in  different 
7ear«,  between  1720  and  1790.  The  full  Terse  is  as  follows :— 

"  Oh  I  then  beypoke  the  prentices  all. 
I  iving  in  I^ndon,  both  proficr  and  tall, 
In  a  kind  letter  sent  straight  to  the  queen, 
For  Essex's  sake'they  would  fight  all. 


to  Dryden's  relations,  to  gather  materials  f<)r 
his  life ;  and  he  believed  Derrick  had  got  all 
that  he  himself  should  have  got ;  but  it  was 
nothinff.  He  added,  he  had  a  kindness  fur 
DerridE,  and  was  sorry  he  was  dead. 

His  notion  as  to  the  poems  published  by  Mr. 
MThenon,  as  the  works  of  Ossian,  was  Dot 
shaken  here.    Mr.  MKJueen  always  evaded  \\w 

Sint  of  authenticity,  sinring  only  that  Mr. 
Therson's  pieces  fell  far  short  of  those  he 
knew  in  Erse,  which  were  said  to  be  OssianV. 
John soK.     **  I  hope  they  do.    I  am  not  dl*- 

Euting  that  you  may  have  poetry  of  grnt  merit ; 
ut  that  M*rherson*s  is  not  a  transuition  fn)ni 
ancient  poetry.  You  do  not  believe  it  1  m 
before  you,  you  do  not  believe  it,  though  v-u 
are  very  willing  that  the  world  should  believ 
it.**  mr.  McQueen  made  no  answer  to  ihk 
Dr.  Johnson  proceeded :  '^I  look  upon  M'Fbtfr- 
son^s  Fingal  to  be  as  gross  an  imposition  as 
ever  the  world  was  troubled  with.  Had  it 
been  really  an  ancient  work,  a  true  specimen 
how  men  thought  at  that  time,  it  woiud  hare 
been  a  curiosity  of  the  first  rate.  As  a  modem 
production,  it  is  nothing.*'  He  said  he  couM 
never  get  the  meaning  of  an  Erse  song  ex- 
plained to  him.  They  told  him  the  chorus  wi5 
generally  unmeaning.  '*I  take  it,**  said  b^-. 
"  Erse  songs  are  like  a  song  which  I  rememlHr: 
it  was  composed  in  Queen  Elizabeth*8  time  vl 
the  Earl  of  Essex ;  and  the  burthen  was  — 

*  Radaratooi  radarate,  radara,  tadara  tandorc 

"But  surely,"  said  Mr.  M^Qaeen,  "there  w-r- 
words  to  it  which  had  meazung.**  Jobn!^'>- 
"  Why,  yes.  Sir ;  I  recollect  a  stanza,  and  y- 
shall  have  it :  — 

*  Oh  I  then  bespoke  the  prentices  all. 
Living  in  London,  both  proper  and  tall. 
For  £ssei*s  sake  Uiey  would  fight  all. 

Radaratoo,  radarate,  radara,  tadara,  tandort.' 

When  Mr.  McQueen  began  again  to  expat :»' 
on  the  beauty  of  Ossian*s  poetry.  Dr.  Johi* 
entered  into  no  further  controversy,  but  ^  >' ' 
a  pleasant  smile,  only  cried,  "  Ay,  ay ;  B<^-  ' 
raJtoOj  radoarater 

Thursday^  Sept  28.  — I  took  Fhipd  d-" 
to  the  parlour  m  the  morning,  and  tried  iV' 
proposed  by  Mr.  Roderick  Macleod,  ^u  t" 
Ulinish.  Mr.  McQueen  had  said  he  luxil  ^•  t  ' 
of  the  poem  in  the  original.  I  desured  him  t 
mention  any  passage  in  the  printed  bonk.  ' 
which  he  ooula  repeat  the  original.  He  [K*ii ' 
out  one  in  page  50.  of  the  ouarto  edition,  .• 
read  the  Erse,  while  Mr.  Uodcrick  Mj«  >t^ 


Raderer  too,  tandaro  te, 

Baderer,  taadorer,  tan  do  re.**  —  Bowtu 

The  old  hallad  here  meotloiied  aleo  oeran  tn  Mr  F*-- 
collection  of  hUtortcal  ballnda.  potilialMil  as  a  5«rT  ■ 
to  Perey*t  KeUquet.   under  the  httpecttoo,  I  bruf' 
Wllltam  Jaltot  Mickle.  who  imerted  mmf  aoirn^  ^ 
tlont  of  the  heroic  iMlladt  of  bti  own  eonpoiaa*-  .11*11 
Scott. 
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and  I  looked  on  the  Enelish ;  and  Mr.  Macleod 
said  that  it  was  pretty  Uke  what  Mr.  McQueen 
hod  recited.  But  when  Mr.  McQueen  read  a 
description  of  Cuchnllin^s  sword  in  Erse,  to- 
gether with  a  translation  of  it  in  English  verse, 
hy  Sir  James  Foulis,  Mr.  Macleod  said,  that 
was  much  more  like  than  Mr.  MTherson*s 
translation  of  the  former  passage.  Mr.  McQueen 
then  repeated  in  Erse  a  description  of  one  of 
the  horses  in  Cuchullin*s  car.  Mr.  Macleod 
'  iiaid,  Mr.  MTher80n*s  English  was  nothing  like 
it. 

I  When  Dr.  Johnson  came  down,  I  told  him 
that  I  had  now  obtained  some  evidence  con- 
cerning Fingal ;   for  that  Mr.  McQueen  had 

-  repeated  a  passage  in  the  original  Erse,  which 

*  Mr.  M*Pher8on*8  translation  was  pretty  like ' ; 

'  and  reminded  him  that  he  himself  had  once 

,  md^  he  did  not  require  Mr.  MTherson*s  Ossian 
to  be  more  like  the  original  than  Pope*s  Homer. 
JoHHsoM.  "  Well,  Sir,  this  is  just  what  I  al- 
ways maintained.  He  has  found  names,  and 
:>torIe^  and  phrases,  naj  passages  in  old  songs, 
and  with  them  has  blended  his  own  compo- 
sitions, and  so  made  what  he  ^ves  to  the  world 

I  ^^  the  translation  of  an  ancient  poem."  '  If 
\\m  was  the  case,  I  observed,  it  was  wrong  to 

'  publish  it  as  a  poem  in  six  books.  Johnson. 
'*  Ves,  Sir ;  ana  to  ascribe  it  to  a  time  too  when 
tifi  Highlanders  knew  nothing  of  bookx,  and 
I  'ithing  of  six;  or  perhaps  were  got  the  length 
"t  •Miontin?  six.  We  have  been  told,  by  Con- 
«1.imine,  of  a  nation  that  could  count  no  more 
tiian  four.    This  should  be  told  to  Monboddo; 

,  It  would  help  htm.  There  is  as  much  charity 
III  h»>lping  a  man  down-hill,  as  in  helping  him 
ii|>-Lill"  BoswKLL.  "  I  don't  think  there  is 
'i<  much  charity."  Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir,  if  his 
^'/Kiriu^  be  downwards.  Till  he  is  at  the  bot- 
t''in^  he  flounders ;  get  him  once  there,  and  he 
•^  fjniet.  Swifl  tel^  that  Stella  had  a  trick, 
wluch  she  learned  from  Addison,  of  encouraging 
J  man  in  absurdity,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
•xiricatehim."* 

.Mr.  M*Queen*8  answers  to  the  inquiries  con- 
'  ''ming  Ossian  were  so  unsatisfactory,  that  I 


'  Mr.  Bfltwrll  leemi  to  hare  reported  but  half  the  erl- 
''nrp  to  Dr.  Johnson.  He  tells  him  of  the  postage  vhirh 
>'<»  tomftkii^  like  M'Pherson's  ver<>ion ;  but  he  does  not 
>  >  tr  to  have  noticed  the  other,  which  was  nothing  Uke  it.  -> 
'  s  sta. 

*  T  fala  aecoant  of  Osslan's  Poems,  as  published  by  M'Phe r- 
'^    li  that  at  which  most  S4>nsible  people    have  arrived, 

•c*!  there  may  be  some  difference  between  the  plut  and 

;  i<  «>f  the  ancwnt  ingredients  employed  by  the  translator. 

*-'*^  *LTia  Scott.      I  think  we  may  now  vpnture  to  pro- 

t  '*  tbea  to  be  altogether  fabrications.    So  much  keen 

^      •rtelttfent  iaqulry  as  haa  been  made,  could  not  have 

'   M  t")  discover  some  di^fecti  membra  poeUe,  had  such  ex- 

*if-i.  — the  fragments  of  Ersa  poetry  that  have  been  found 

4-'  <^<fit«nip|]ble  as  compared  with  Ossian.  —  raoKsa. 

'  WbMi  sh«  saw  any  of  the  company  very  warm  In  a 
v>nc  opinkm,  she  was  more  inclined  to  conOrm  them  In  it 
""  '^posethcm.  The  excuse  she  save  was,  'thAtitpre- 
•'»  1*4  noise,  and  saved  time.*  Yet  f  have  known  her  very 
'T'.ry  with  some,  whom  she  much  esteemed,  for  sometimps 
i  ^i{iaio  that  fnarmity."— Swirr'a  Character  qf  Stetia. 

-  WSJOBT. 

*  I  (hmk  it  but  Jastlce  to  say,  that  1  believe  Dr.  Johnson 
'' ^t  to  ascribe  Mr.  McQueen's  conduct  to  inarcumry  nnd 

'  'alum,  and  did  not  mean  any  severe  imputation  against 
kia  —  Boawiu.. 


could  not  help  observing,  that,  were  he  ex- 
amined in  a  court  of  justice,  he  would  find 
himself  under  a  necessity  of  being  more  explicit. 
Johnson.  ^  Sir,  he  has  told  Blair  a  little  too 
much,  which  is  published ;  and  he  sticks  to  it. 
He  is  so  much  at  the  head  of  things  here,  that 
he  has  never  been  accustomed  to  be  closely 
examined ;  and  so  he  goes  on  quite  smoothly.'* 
BoswsLL.  "He  has  never  had  any  body  to 
work  him.**  Johnson.  ^  No,  Sir ;  and  a  man 
is  seldom  disposed  to  work  himself,  though 
he  ought  to  work  himself,  to  be  sure.*'  ]£r. 
McQueen  made  no  reply  .^ 

Having  talked  of  the  strictness  with  which 
witnesses  are  examined  in  courts  of  justice, 
Dr.  Johnson  told  us,  that  Garrick,  though  ac- 
customed to  face  multitudes,  when  produced 
as  a  witness  in  Westminster  Hall,  was  so  dis- 
concerted by  a  new  mode  of  public  appearance, 
that  he  could  not  understand  what  was  asked. 
It  was  a  cause  where  an  actor  claimed  a  free 
benefit,  that  is  to  say,  a  benefit  without  paying 
the  expense  of  the  house ;  but  the  meaning  of 
the  term  was  disputed.  Garrick  was  asked, 
"Sir,  have  you  a  free  benefit?*'  "Yes.** 
"  Upon  what  terms  have  you  it  ?  "  "  Upon  — 
the  terms  —  of —  a  free  benefit.'*  He  was  dis- 
missed as  one  from  whom  no  information  could 
be  obtained.  Dr.  Johnson  is  often  too  hard 
on  our  friend  Mr.  Garrick.  When  I  asked  him, 
why  he  did  not  mention  him  in  the  Preface  to 
his  Shakspeare,  he  said,  "  Garrick  has  been 
liberally  paid  for  any  thing  he  has  done  for 
Shakspeare.  If  I  should  praise  him,  I  should 
much  more  praise  the  nation  who  paid  him. 
He  has  not  made  Shakspeare  better  known  ^  ; 
he  cannot  illustrate  Shakspeare :  so  I  have 
reasons  enough  against  mentioning  him,  were 
reasons  necessary.  There  should  be  reasons 
for  it.**  I  spoke  of  Mrs.  Montagu*s  very  high 
praises  of  Garrick.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  fit 
she  should  say  so  much,  and  I  should  say  no- 
thing. Reynolds  is  fond  of  her  book,  and  I 
wonder  at  it ;  for  neither  I,  nor  Beauclerk,  nor 
Mrs.  Thrale,  could  get  through  it.® 


*  It  has  been  triumphantly  asked,  **  Had  not  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare  lain  dormant  for  many  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Garrick  ?  Did  he  not  exhibit  the  most  excel- 
lent of  them  frequently  for  thirty  years  together,  and  render 
them  extremely  popular  bv  his  own  inimitable  perform- 
ance ?  "  He  undoubt<Hily  did.  But  Dr.  Johnson's  assertion 
has  been  misunderstood.  Knowing  as  well  as  the  objectors 
«h.'U  lias  t>een  just  stated,  he  must  necessarily  have  meant, 
that  "  Mr.  Garrick  did  not,  as  a  critic,  make  Shaksptsire 
better  known  ;  he  did  not  illustrate  any  one  passage  in  an^  of 
his  plays  bv  aruteness  of  disquisition,  or  sagacity  uf  conjec- 
ture :"  ana  wh^  has  been  done  with  any  degree  ol  exccllenre 
In  that  way,  was  the  proper  and  immediate  subject  ef  his 

ftrcface.  I  may  add  in  kupport  of  this  expUnation  the  fol- 
owing  anec<iote,  related  to  me  by  one  of  the  ablest  commen- 
tators on  Shakspeare.  who  knew  much  of  Dr.  Johnson : 
"  Now  1  have  quittt'd  the  theatre."  cries  Garrick,  "  I  will  sit 
down  and  read  Shakspeare."  "  'Tls  time  you  nhould,"  ex- 
claimed Johnson,  "  for  1  much  doubt  if  you  ever  examined 
one   of    his   plays,   from  the  first   scene  to  the    lust.  **  — 

]U)S%VELL. 

s  No  man  has  less  iocUnation  to  controversy  than  I  have, 
particularlv  with  a  lady.  But  as  I  liave  claimed,  and  am  con- 
scious  of  being  entitled  to,  credit  for  the  strictest  fldelity. 
my  respect  for  the  public  obliges  me  to  take  notice  of  an  in- 
sinuation which  tends  to  impeach  it.    Mrs.  Ploui  (late  Mrs. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 
1773. 

UUmigh,  —  Tanning.  -^  Bniehers.  — -  Learning  of  the 
Scots.  ^-  Ship  worse  than  Jail,  —  Peter  the  Great. 

—  «  Island  fsa.** —  TaUsker.  —  Scottish  Clergy.  — 
French  Hunting.  ^Cuchillin's  Well —Young  CoL 
Birch. —  Percy.  —  "  Every  Island  is  a  Prison." — 
Corrichataehin, — Good  Fellowship —  asul  Head' 
ache.  —  KingshurgK's  Song.  —  Lady  Margaret 
Macdonald.  —  Threshijtg  and  Thatching.  —  JFVice 
of  Labour.  — -  Ostig.  —  Shenstone.  —  Hammond. 

—  Sir  C.  H.  Williams.  —  Burke.  ~  Young.  — 
J}oddridge*s  Motto.  —  "  Adventures  of  a  Guinea.** 
— Armidule. — Gennan  Courts.'^  Goldsmith^s  Love 
of  Talk.  —  St.  Kilda. 

Last  nic^ht  Dr.  Johnson  ffave  us  an  account  of 
the  whole  process  of  tanning,  and  of  the  nature 
of  milk,  and  the  rarious  operations  upon  it,  as 
making  whej,  &c.  His  variety  of  information 
is  surjjrising  * ;  and  it  gives  one  much  satis- 
faction to  find  such  a  man  bestowing  his  at- 
tention on  the  use^l  arts  of  life.  UliiMh  was 
much  struck  with  his  knowledge ;  and  said, 
**  He  is  a  great  orator,  Sir ;  it  is  music  to  hear 
this  man  speak."  A  strange  thought  struck 
me,  to  try  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  an  art,  or 
whatever  it  should  be  called,  which  is  no  doubt 
very  useful  in  life,  but  which  lies  far  out  of  the 
way  of  a  philosopher  and  poet ;  I  mean  the 
trade  of  a  butcher.  I  enticed  him  into  the 
subject,  by  connecting  it  with  the  various  re- 
searches into  the  manners  and  customs  of  un- 
civilised nations,  that  have  been  made  by  our 


Thrate),  to  her  "  Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnion/*  added  the 
followinf  poitscript :  — 

"  Naples,  lOth  Feb.  1786. 

"  Since  the  foregolnff  went  to  press,  baring  seen  a  passage 
from  Mr.  Boswell^s  *  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,'  in  which  it  Is 
said,  that  leomtdnoiget  tkrougk  Mrs.  Montagu's  'Essay  on 
Shakspeare,'  1  do  not  delay  a  moment  to  declare,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  I  hare  always  commended  ft  myself,  and  heard 
it  commended  by  erery  one  else ;  and  few  things  would  give 
me  more  concern  than  to  be  thought  incapable  of  tasting,  or 
unwilling  to  testify  my  opinion  of  its  excellence." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  postscript  is  so  expressed,  as  not 
to  point  out  the  person  who  said  that  Mrs.  Thrale  could  not 
get  through  Mrs.  Montagu's  book  ;  and.  therefore,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  remind  Mrs.  Pioisi,  that  the  assertion  concern- 
ing her  was  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  not  mine.  The  second  ob- 
servation  that  I  shall  make  on  this  postscript  Is,  that  it  does 
not  deny  the  fact  asserted,  thouirfa  I  must  acknowledge,  from 
the  praise  it  bestows  on  Mrs.  Montagu's  book,  it  may  have 
b«>en  designed  to  convey  that  meaning. 

What  Mrs.  Thrale's  opinion  is,  or  was,  or  what  she  mar  or 
may  not  have  said  to  Dr.  Johnson  concerning  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu's book,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  inoiiirc.  It  is  only 
incumbent  on  me  to  ascertsiln  what  Dr.  Johnson  said  to 
roe.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  very  short  state  of 
the  fact. 

The  unfiiTourable  opinion  of  Mrs.  Montagu's  book,  which 
Dr.  Johnson  Is  here  reported  to  hare  given.  Is  known  to 
have  been  that  which  he  uniformly  expressed,  as  many  of 
his  fHeuda  well  remember.  So  much  for  the  autbenticltjr  of 
the  paragraph,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  his  own  sentiments.  The 
words  containing  the  assertion,  to  which  Mrs.  Piosil  objects, 
are  printed  (torn  my  manuscript  Journal,  and  were  taken 
down  at  the  time.  The  Journal  was  read  br  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  pointed  out  some  inaccuracies,  which  1  corrected,  but 
did  not  mention  any  Inaccuracy  In  the  paragraph  in  ques- 


late  navigators  into  the  South  Seas.  I  be^ran 
with  observing,  that  Mr.  (now  Sir  Josenh) 
Banks  tells  us,  that  the  art  of  slaughtcni.^ 
animals  was  not  known  in  Otaheite,  for,  instead 
of  bleeding  to  death  their  d<^  (a  common  i'nA 
with  them),  they  strangle  them.  This  he  told 
me  himself;  and  I  supposed  that  their  ho^> 
were  killed  in  the  same  way.  Dr.  Johnv>i. 
said,  **  This  must  be  owing  to  their  not  haTiiic 
knives,  though  they  have  sharp  stones  vith 
which  they  can  cut  a  carcass  in  pieces  trtht- 
ably."  By  degrees,  he  showed  that  he  knew 
something  even  of  butchery.  *^  Diflferent  aiii- 
mals,''  said  he,  '^  are  killed  difierently.  An  «i 
is  knocked  down,  and  a  calf  stunned ;  but  3 
sheep  has  its  throat  cut,  without  any  thir: 
bein^  done  to  stupify  it.  The  butchers  bau 
no  view  to  the  ease  of  the  animals,  but  onlj  t>'> 
make  them  quiet,  for  their  own  safety  and  con- 
venience. A  sheep  can  give  them  little  trouble. 
Hales  is  of  opinion  that  every  animal  should  U 
blooded,  witnout  having  any  blow  given  to  it, 
because  it  bleeds  better.**  Boswxix.  **  Tbj' 
would  be  cruel."  Johnsoii .  "  No,  Sir ;  th»  n 
is  not  much  pain,  if  the  jugular  vein  be  pn*- 

Eerly  cut.**  Pursuing  the  subject,  be  said,  tbt 
ennels  of  Southwark  ran  with  blood  tvn  <•- 
three  days  in  the  week;  that  he  was  $.fr.i>\ 
there  were  slaughter-houses  in  more  strett^  i" 
London  than  one  supposes  (speaking  with  ■* 
kind  of  horror  of  butcnering) ;  **  and  yet,"  ^j* 
added,  *'any  of  us  would  kill  a  oow,  rather  thin 
not  have  beef."  I  said  we  eauld  not.  "  Yin" 
said  he,  ^*  any  one  may.  The  business  o(  s 
butcher  is  a  trade  indeed,  that  is  to  say,  th*To 
is  an  apprenticeship  served  to  it ;  but  it  m-ij 
be  learnt  in  a  montn." 

I  mentioned  a  club  in  London,  at  the  Bo£t'< 
Head  in  Eastcheap,  the  very  tavern'  whir- 


tion :  and  what  it  still  more  material,  and  tctt  iaitmar  ( 
me,  a  considerable  part  of  my  Journal,  oootaliilBg  tbi*  iw*- 
graph,  uf4U  read  several  pearg  ago  bp  Mrs.  Tkrslt  her^ 
who  bad  it  for  some  time  in  her  possession,  and  rpiun><M  / 
to  me,  without  intimatlDg  that  l>r.  Johnsoo  had  au»uii 
her  sentiments. 

When  the  first  edition  of  ray  Joanaal  was  paasiat  thmur' 
the  press,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  a  peculiar  d»iica<7  • 
necessarv  to  be  observed  in  reporting  the  opinloD  o! 
literary  fady  concerning  the  performance  of  anotber ;  "'*   ' 
had  such  scruples  on  that  head,  that,  in  the  proof  ti**:  • 
struck  out  the  name  of  Mrs.  Thrale  fWiiB  the  abovf  r*'^ 
graph,  and  two  or  three  hundred  coplea  of  my  boos  r  ' 
actually  printed   and   pnbllahed  wtthoat  It ;  of  tW**  ' 
Joshua  Reynolds's  copy  happened  to  be  one.    Bat  «t  >  <•  t*^' 
sheet  was  working  off,  a  friend,  for  who»e  opinion  I  '  > 

?eat  respect,  suggested  that  I  had  no  Hght  to  dcpnvr  M  • 
hrale  of  the  high  honour  which  Dr.  Johnson  ka4  dorr  r^- 
by  Ktatlng  her  opinion  along  with  that  of  Mr.  Beaarlrri.  • 
coinciding  with,  and,  as  it  were,  sanctiooing  his  own.  ''  "* 
observation  appeared  to  ra«  so  weighty  and  cnnelvdrf .  t^.: 
1  hastened  to  the  printing>bottse,  and,  as  a  piece  nf  )u»e>  - 
restored  Mrs.  Thrale  to  that  place  from  which  s  too  *  ^ 
pulous  delicacy  had  excluded  her.  On  this  simple  Ojat  •« 
facts  I  shall  make  no  observation  whatever.  —  Boswaii 

The  fact  of  Mrs.  Plosil's  having  re«d  his  Joarusl  *'  > 
made  no  objection,  completely  jtistlfies  Mr.  Botwrli.  ••  ] 
throws  some  doubt  over  her  own  verarlty.  Ytt  H  u  *  ' 
poMsihU  that  this  giddy  Udy  may  not  have  read  ewn 
of  the  manuscript.  Mrs.  Montagu's  Rssay  is  l**Hy.  »»a  " 
long,  and  It  would  have  been  very  stnoge  tf  Mrs.  Plnsn  *  •• 
not  been  able  to  read  It  through.  Set  «■!!.  p  "*  "" 
CaoKiK. 

>  We  have  already  seen  that  he  had  an  cwlf  epf^t 
of  lemming  the  deUils  of  the  ait  of  tanolog.  aad  bp  <<«»!  • 
other  traoes  connected  with  It.  —  CaoKia 

«  Not  the  very  Uwra  whkh  waa  baro«d  dfpvn  hi  (1«  P'*^ 
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Falstaff  and  his  joyous  companions  met ;  the 
members  of  which  all  assume  Shakspcare's 
characters.  One  is  Falstaff,  another  Prince 
Henry,  another  Bardolph,  and  so  on.  JoHit- 
so!i.  "  Don  t  be  of  it,  Sir.  Now  that  you 
have  a  name,  you  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
many  things,  not  bad  in  themselves,  but  which 
will  lessen  your  character.^  This  every  man 
who  has  a  name  must  observe.  A  man  who  is 
not  publicly  known  may  live  in  London  as  he 
pleases,  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  him ; 
Dut  it  is  wonderful  how  a  person  of  any  conse- 
quence is  watched.  There  was  a  member  of 
parliament  %  who  wanted  to  prepare  himself  to 
speak  on  a  question  that  was  to  come  on  in  the 
house ;  and  ne  and  I  were  to  talk  it  over  to- 
gether. He  did  not  wish  it  should  be  known 
that  he  talked  with  me ;  so  he  would  not  let 
me  come  to  his  house,  but  came  to  mine. 
Some  time  aAer  he  had  made  his  speech  in  the 
house,  Mrs.  Cholmondeley  ^  a  very  airy  lady, 
told  me,  *■  Well,  you  could  make  nothing  of  him ! ' 
naming  the  eentleman ;  which  was  a  proof  that 
be  was  watched.  I  had  once  some  Dusiness  ^ 
to  do  for  government,  and  I  went  to  Lord 
North's.  Precaution  was  taken  that  it  should 
not  be  known.  It  was  dark  before  I  went ; 
yet  a  few  days  after  I  was  told,  *  Well,  you 
hare  been  with  Lord  North.*  That  the  door 
of  the  prime  minister  should  be  watched  is  not 
strange;  but  that  a  member  of  parliament 
abould  be  watched  is  wonderful.**  ^ 

We  set  out  this  morning  on  our  way  to  Ta- 
li*>ker,  in  UlinMs  boat,  having  taken  leave  of 
him  and  his  family.  Mr.  Donald  McQueen 
5ttll  favoured  us  with  his  company,  for  which 
we  were  much  obliged  to  him.  As  we  sailed 
along.  Dr.  Johnson  got  into  one  of  his  fits  of 
railing  at  the  Soots.  He  owned  that  they  had 
l)een  a  very  learned  nation  for  a  hundred 
years,  from  about  1550  to  about  1650;  but 
that  they  afforded  the  only  instance  of  a  people 
among  whom  the  arts  of  civil  life  did  not  ad- 
vance in  proportion  with  learning ;  that  they 
had  hardly  any  trade,  any  mone^,  or  any  ele- 
gance, before  the  Union ;  that  it  was  strange 
that,  with  all  the  advantages  possessed  by 
other  nations,  they  had  not  any  of  those  con- 
vt^nieneies  and  embellishments  which  are  the 
fruit  of  industry,  till  they  came  in  contact  with 
1  <'iTilised  people.  ^We  have  taught  you,** 
uld  be,  **  and  we'U  do  the  same  in  time  to  all 
Wbarous  nations,  to  the  Cherokees,  and  at 


i^v.  GoIdfiBiUi  and  Waahlngton  Irving  bava  fallen  Into  the 
•  nr.'  nhuke.  — P.  CcKifiNOHAM.  The  ttouie  rrbuilt  ou  the 
'*')«tntl  lite  had  a  ttone  sign  of  a  boards  head  with  the  date 
'M  i<«i.  let  Into  the  wall.  —  CaoKBR,  1S46. 

t  do  not  aee  whj  I  might  not  have  been  of  this  dub  with- 
riit  l»Mniiog  mj  character.  Bat  Dr.  Johnson's  caution 
•a'lHt  Kipposing  one*!  self  concealed  io  London  mav  bevery 
^*^v\  to  Drevent  lome  people  from  doing  manj  things,  not 
'•^ly  frioliih,  but  criminal.  —  Bohwill. 

'  Was  this  Mr.  Fftxherbert  ?  of  whom  no  speech  ii  pre- 
wrn^^or,  aa  I  rather  suspect,  Mr.  Gerrard  Hamilton? 
«.u.  vhott  Johocoo  had  some  political  dealings,  but  who 
"i  1  sot  ipnift;  with  any  considerable  Sttccest  an<>r  his  first 
r^Mral^  speech  la  Nor.  l7Sfi.  Seeantf,  pp.  168,  169.— 
^'k<uaaa. 


last  to  the  Ouran-Outangs,**  laughing  with  as 
much  glee  as  if  Monboddo  had  been  present. 
BoswBUi.  "  We  had  wine  before  the  Union.** 
Johnson.  *^No,  Sir;  you  had  some  weak 
stuff,  the  refuse  of  France,  which  would  not 
make  you  drunk.*'  Boswbix.  "•  I  assure  you, 
Sir,  there  was  a  gi^eat  deal  of  drunkenness.** 
Johnson.  '^  No,  Sir ;  there  were  people  who 
died  of  dropies,  which  they  contracted  in  try- 
ins  to  get  drunk.** 

I  must  here  glean  some  of  his  conversation 
at  Ulinish,  which  I  have  omitted.  He  repeated 
his  remark,  that  a  man  in  a  ship  was  worse 
than  a  man  in  a  jail.  '*  The  man  in  a  jail,** 
said  he,  ^^has  more  room,  better  food,  and 
commoxily  better  company,  and  is  in  safety.** 
"  Ay ;  but,**  said  Mr.  McQueen,  "  the  man  in 
the  ship  has  the  pleasing  hope  of  getting  to 
shore.**  Johnson.  '■''  Su*,  I  am  not  talking 
of  a  man*s  getting  to  shore,  but  of  a  man 
while  he  is  in  a  ship ;  and  then,  I  say,  he  is 
worse  than  a  man  while  he  is  in  jail.  A 
man  in  a  jail  may  have  the  *  pleasing  hope  *  of 
getting  out.  A  man  confined  for  only  a  bmited 
time  actually  has  it.**^  Macleod  mentioned 
his  schemes  for  carrying  on  fisheries  with  spirit, 
and  that  he  would  wish  to  understand  the 
construction  of  boats.  I  suggested  that  he 
might  go  to  a  dock-yard  and  work,  as  Peter 
the  Great  did.  Johnson.  '*Nay,  Sir,  he 
need  not  work.  Peter  the  Great  had  not  the 
sense  to  see  that  the  mere  mechanical  work 
may  be  done  by  any  bodj,  and  that  there  is 
the  same  art  in  constructing  a  vessel,  whether 
the  boards  are  well  or  ill  wrought.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  might  as  well  have  served  his 
time  to  a  bricklayer,  and  first,  indeed,  to  a 
brickmaker.** 

There  is  a  beautiful  little  island  in  the  Loch 
of  Dunvegan,  called  Isa.  Macleod  said,  he 
would  give  it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  on  condition  of 
his  residing  on  it  'three  months  in  the  year ; 
nay  one  month.  Dr.  Johnson  was  highly 
amused  with  the  fancy.  I  have  seen  him 
please  himself  with  little  things,  even  with 
mere  ideas  like  the  present.  He  talked  a  great 
deal  of  this  island;  how  he  would  build  a 
house  there  —  how  he  would  fortify  it — how 
he  would  have  cannon  —  how  he  would  plant 
—  how  he  would  sally  out,  and  take  the  Isle 
of  Muck'' ;  and  then  he  laughed  with  uncommon 

flee,  and  could  hardly  leave  off.    I  have  seen 
im  do  so  at  a  small  matter  that  struck  him, 


'  Mrs.  Cholmondelejr  was  a  younger  sister  of  the  celebrated 
Margaret  Wofflngton.  She  married  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Georae  Cholmondeley.  —  Croker. 

4  No  doubt  about  one  of  his  political  pamphlets ;  probably 
that  respecting  the  Falkland  Islands —  Crokrr. 

'  It  is  more  probable  that  the  fact  transpired  by  some  other 
means.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  such  system  of  waidUnf^ 
was  ever  employed  in  England.  —  Crorir. 

*  See  anti,  p.  aOS.,  and  pott,  18th  March,  1776.  —  C. 

'  When  Buonaparte  first  tarreyed  his  new  sovereignty  of 
Elba,  he  Ulked  jocularly  of  taking  the  little  island  of  Puinosa. 
So  natural  to  mankind  seems  to  be  the  desire  of  conquest, 
that  it  was  the  first  thought  of  the  speculative  moralist  aa 
well  as  of  the  dethroned  uiurper.— Caoaia. 
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and  was  a  sport  to  no  one  else.  Mr.  Langton 
told  me,  that  one  night  he  did  so  while  the 
company  were  all  grave  about  him;  —  onlj 
Gkurick,  in  his  significant  smart  manner,  dart- 
ing his  eyes  around,  exclaimed,  **  Very  jocose, 
to  be  sure  I  **  Macleod  encouraged  the  fancy 
of  Dr.  Johnson^s  becoming  owner  of  an  island ; 
told  him,  that  it  was  the  practice  in  thb  country 
to  name  every  man  by  his  lands ;  and  begged 
leave  to  drink  to  him  in  that  mode  :  ^  Inland 
Ita,  yoor  health  !*"  Uiimsh,  TaXuker,  Mr. 
McQueen,  and  I,  all  joined  in  our  different 
manners,  while  Dr.  Johnson  bowed  to  each^ 
with  much  good  humour. 

We  had  good  weather  and  a  fine  sail  this 
day.  The  shore  was  varied  with  hills,  and 
rocks,  and  corn-fields,  and  bushes,  which  are 
here  dignified  with  the  name  of  natural  wood. 
We  landed  near  the  house  of  Ferneley,  a  farm 
possessed  by  another  gentleman  of  Uie  name 
of  Macleod,  who,  expecting  our  arrival,  was 
waiting  on  the  shore,  with  a  horse  for  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  rest  of  us  walked.  At  dinner, 
I  expressed  to  JMacleod  the  ioy  which  I  had 
in  seeing  him  on  such  cordial  terms  with  his 
clan.  ^*  Government,"  said  he,  ^'  has  deprived 
us  of  our  ancient  power ;  but  it  cannot  deprive 
of  our  domestic  satisfactions.      I  would 


us 


rather  drink  punch  in  one  of  their  houses 
(meaning  the  nouses  of  his  people),  than  be 
enabled,  by  their  hardships,  to  have  claret  in 
my  own.**  This  should  be  the  sentiment  of 
every  chieflain.  All  that  he  can  get  by  raising 
his  rents  is  mere  luxury  in  his  own  house.  Is 
it  not  better  to  share  the  profits  of  his  estate, 
to  a  certain  degree,  with  his  kinsmen,  and  thus 
have  both  social  intercourse  and  patriarchal 
influence  ? 

We  had  a  very  good  ride,  for  about  three 
miles,  to  Talisker,  where  Colonel  Macleod  in- 
troduced us  to  his  lady.  We -found  here  Mr. 
Donald  McLean,  the  young  Laird  of  Col 
(nephew  to  TaUskerY  to  whom  I  delivered  the 
letter  with  which  I  had  been  favoured  by  his 
uncle.  Professor  Macleod,  at  Aberdeen.  He 
was  a  little  lively  young  man.  We  found  he 
had  been  a  good  deal  in  England,  studying 
farming,  and  was  resolved  to  improve  the 
value  of  his  father*s  lands,  without  oppressing 
his  tenants,  or  losing  the  ancient  Highland 
fashions. 

Talisker  is  a  better  place  than  one  commonly 
finds  in  Sky.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  bottom. 
Before  it  is  a  wide  expanse  of  sea,  on  each 
hand  of  which  are  immense  rocks;  and,  at 
some  distance  in  the  sea,  there  are  three 
columnal  rocks  rising  to  sharp  points.    The 


1  ThU  wai  A  dexterous  mode  of  deicriptioD,  for  the  pur- 
pone  of  his  argument ;  for  what  he  alluded  to  waa,  a  lermon 
publithed  bj  the  learned  Dr.  William  WUhart.  formerly 
prh«cl|)al  of  ihe  college  ac  Edinburgh,  to  w«rn  men  agatiM< 
confiding  in  a  deatk-bed  repentance,  of  the  inefflcary  of  which 
be  enteruined  nottoni  very  different  from  those  qf  Dr.  John' 
$on,  —  BotWKLL.  Mr.  Boiwell  ■eemt  here  to  hare  been 
betrayed  by  the  personal  or  national  oiTenre  which  he  look  at 
Dr.  Jobiuou'f  depreciation  of  the  Scottith  clergy.  Into  making 


billows  break  with  prodigious  force  and  Doi5c 
on  the  coast  of  Talisker.  There  are  here  a 
good  many  well-grown  trees.  Talisker  is  an 
extensive  farm.  The  possessor  of  it  has,  fur 
several  generations,  been  the  next  heir  to 
Macleod^  as  there  has  been  but  one  son  alway;* 
in  that  family.  The  court  before  the  house  is 
most  injudiciouslv  paved  with  the  round  blui^b- 
grey  pebbles  which  are  found  upon  the  sea- 
shore; so  that  you  walk  as  if  upon  caiiudQ 
balls  driven  into  the  ground. 

After  supper,  I  talked  of  the  assidoitjof 
the  Scottiso  clergy,  in  visiting  and  privatolv 
instructing  their  parishioners,  and  obser>^ 
how  much  in  this  they  excelled  the  £n(;li>b 
clergy.  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  let  this  pa??. 
He  tried  to  turn  it  off,  by  saying,  ^  There  .uv 
different  ways  of  instrucdng.  Our  cler):? 
pray  and  prc»ch.**  Macleod  and  I  pressed  the 
subject^  upon  which  he  grew  warm,  and  broke 
forth :  *^  I  do  not  beheve  your  people  are 
better  instructed.  K  they  are,  it  is  the  blb<l 
leading  the  blind ;  for  your  clergy  are  not  in- 
structed  themselves."  Thinking  lie  had  iicne 
a  little  too  far,  he  checked  himself,  and  adiins 
^*  When  I  talk  of  the  ignorance  of  your  clerL^. 
I  talk  of  them  as  a  body :  I  do  not  mean  tb^t 
there  are  not  individuals  who  are  leam<-i 
(lookine  at  Mr.  MH^ueen).  I  suppose  tbrrv 
are  such  amone  the  clergy  in  Muscovy.  Tl'«' 
clergy  of  En^and  have  produced  the  nuK 
valuable  books  in  support  of  religion,  both  ui 
theory  and  practice.  What  have  your  clerjT 
done,  since  you  sunk  into  presbyteriani^m !' 
Can  you  name  one  book  of  any  value,  on  a  re- 
ligious subject,  written  by  them?**  We  werr 
silent.  "I'll  help  you.  Forbes  wrote  ven 
well ;  but  I  believe  he  wrote  before  episco{ni  > 
was  quite  extinguished."  And  then  pau^inir  ^ 
little,  he  said,  **  Yes,  you  have  Wishart  agai><'I 
Repentance."  *  Boswbll.  "  But,  Sir,  we  ai' 
not  contending  for  the  superior  learning  «j 
our  clergy,  but  for  their  superior  assiduity" 
He  bore  us  down  again,  with  thunder.r-: 
against  their  ignorance,  and  said  to  me,  **  1  ^«'' 
you  have  not  oeen  well  taught;  for  you  ha\< 
not  charity."  He  had  been  in  some  tnes^nri' 
forced  into  this  warmth,  by  the  exulting;  a ' 
which  I  assumed ;  for,  when  he  bcsan,  he  >:i  L 
"Since  you  unU  drive  the  nail  I  lieai'j*' 
thought  of  good  Mr.  M'Queen,  and,  uki  •: 
him  by  the  hand,  said,  "  Sir,  I  did  not  oi^'' 
any  disrespect  to  you." 

Here  I  must  observe,  that  iie  conquen**!  ^>^ 
deserting  his  ground,  and  not  meeting  the  :ir- 
gument  as  I  mid  put  it.  The  aasiduirf  o('  'i>' 
Scottish  clergy  is  certainly  greater  than  tli^'> 


an  oncharltahle  and,  as  It  would  aeem,  iinCMinded  rhiT^ 
hU  great  friend**  religious  tenets.    It  does  not  —  th*; ' 
aware  of — appear  that  Johosoo  ever  exprrMed  aor> 
dence  in  a  death-hrd  rrpentmmee  ;  on  tlie  coiarary.  hu  *  * 
life  was  a  practical  contradiction  of  hla  entertaintnf  sci  • 
belief.    His  Frayert  and  Med^attmt  reAiU  siicli  so 
tat  (on  hi  every  page ;  and.  in  hi*  coovenattnM.  B*m*> 
himself  records  numberlcta  tnstanots  o(  aaatootufer'y  'U* 
site  opinion.  —  Caoaai. 
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of  the  English.    His  taking  up  the  topic  of 
their  not  having  so  much  learning,  was,  tnough 

■  ingenious,  yet  a  fallacy.     It  was  as  if  there 

,  should  be  a  dispute  whether  a  man*s  hair  is 
well  dressed,  and  Dr.  Johnson  should  say, 
"*  Sir,  his  hair  cannot  be  well  dressed ;  for  he 
has  a  dirty  shirt.  No  man  who  has  not  clean 
linen  has  his  hair  well  dressed."  When  some 
days  afterwards  he  read  this  passage,  he  said, 
"No,  Sir;  I  did  not  say  that  a  man's  hair 
(ould  not  be  well  dressed  because  he  has  not 

,  clean  linen,  but  because  he  is  bald." 

He  vaed  one  argument  against  the  Scottish 

I  clergy  being  learned,  which  I  doubt  was  not 
i;oo(i.  **As  we  believe  a  man  dead  till  we 
know  thst  he  is  alive ;  so  we  believe  men  ig- 

I  norant  till  we  know  that  they  are  learned." 
Xow  oar  maxim  in  law  is,  to  presume  a  man 
ali?c  till  we  know  he  is  dead.  However, 
indeed,  it  may  be  answered,  that  we  must  first 
know  he  has  lived ;  and  that  we  have  never 
known  the  learning  of  the  Scottish  clergy. 
Mr.  M'Qaeen,  though  he  was  of  opinion  that 
Dr.  Johnson  had  deserted  the  point  really  in 
(lisnute,  was  much  pleased  with  what  he  said, 
and  owned  to  roe,  be  thought  it  very  just ;  and 
Mrs.  Madeod  was  so  mudi  captivated  by  his 
eloquence,  that  she  told  me,  "  I  was  a  good 
advocate  for  a  bad  cause." 

Friday^  Sept.  24.  —  This  was  a  good  day. 
Dr.  Johnson  told  us,  at  breakfast,  that  he  roae 
harder  at  a  fox  chase  than  any  body.^  **  The 
l'|n;;ltsh,**  said  he,  ^^  are  the  only  nation  who 
ri-ie  hard  a-hunting.  A  Frenchman  goes  out 
ufxiQ  a  managed  horse,  and  capers  in  ^e  field, 
atid  no  more  thinks  of  leaping  a  hedge'  than 
"f|  mounting  a  breach.  LoiS  Powerscourt' 
I  id  a  wager,  in  France,  that  he  would  ride  a 
?r>.>ut  many  miles  in  a  certain  short  time.  The 
French  academicians  set  to  work,  and  calcu- 
lated that,  from  the  resistance  of  the  air,  it 
^^  impossible.  His  lordship,  however,  per- 
t'-rmcd  it." 

Our  money  b^ng  nearly  exhausted,  we  sent 
3^>ill  for  thirty  pounds,  drawn  on  Sir  William 
l'<'rbes  and  Uo.,  to  Lochbraccadale,  but  our 
u»'**wnger  found  it  very  difficult  to  procure 
''a>h  for  it ;  at  length,  however,  he  got  us  value 
t'rom  the  master  of  a  vessel  which  was  to  carry 
")raT  some  emigrants.  There  is  a  great  scar- 
1'^^  of  specie  in  Sky.*  Mr.  McQueen  said  he 
'  ad  the  utmost  dimculty  to  pay  his  servants* 
>iM?es  or  to  ray  for  any  little  thing  which  he 
U-i  to  buy.    The  rents  are  paid  in  bills,  which 


Tbji  fCaitthif  aM«ft1on  It  corroborated  bj  Hawkins  and 

M"  Piotsi.  She  ny*  that "  he  cerUlnljr  rode  on  Mr.Thrale'i 

'  1  nter  with  a  good  flrmneit,  and  though  htf  would  follow 

•  h'Mtodt  ftflr  mflea  an  end  lonetimei,  would  never  own 

'  '><ir  eithM-  tired  or  amaaed."  All  thii  leeouiTerf  itrange. 

•  '4  be  si^t  now  and  (hen  have  ridden  oat  with  tne 

^'tiny  oo  Brighton  Downs,  I  can  understand ;  but  that 

'*  »er  was  a  fot-MmHer  I  cannot  believe.  —  CaoKKH. 

'  BccttiSB,  fai  the  greater  part  of  France,  thpre  are  no 
^"'-l**;  DOT  do  thefnuDt,  in  the  sense — In  wliich  we  use 
''i**v<iL~^t^rumning4own  the  animal.— Cao&ii. 

'  Edeard  Wlnglleld,  laooDd  Viscoaut  of  the  last  creation, 


the  drovers  give.  The  people  consume  a  vast 
deal  of  snuff  and  tobacco,  for  which  they  must 
pay  ready  money;  and  pedlars,  who  come 
about  sellmg  goods,  as  there  is  not  a  shop  in 
the  island,  carry  away  the  cash.  If  there  were 
encouragement  given  to  fisheries  and  manu- 
factories, there  might  be  a  circulation  of  money 
introduced.  I  got  one  and  twenty  shillings  in 
silver  at  Portree,  which  was  thought  a  won- 
de];ful  store.* 

Talithery  Mr.  M'Queen,  and  I,  walked  out, 
and  looked  at  no  less  than  fifteen  different 
waterfalls,  near  the  house,  in  the  space  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  We  also  saw 
Cuchillin's  well,  said  to  have  been  the  favourite 
spring  of  that  ancient  hero.  I  drank  of  it. 
The  water  is  admirable.  On  the  shore  are 
many  stones  full  of  crystallisations  in  the 
heart. 

Though  our  obliging  friend,  Mr.  M*Lean, 
was  but  the  young  laird ',  he  had  the  title  of 
Col  constantly  given  him.  After  dinner  he 
and  I  walked  to  the  top  of  Frieshwell,  a  very 
high  rocky  hill,  from  whence  there  is  a  view  of 
Barra  —  the  Long  Island''  —  Bemera  —  the 
Loch  of  Dunvegan  —  part  of  Rum  —  part  of 
Rasay  —  and  a  vast  deal  of  the  Lsle  of  Sky. 
Col^  though  he  had  come  into  Sky  with  an 
intention  to  be  at  Dunvegan,  and  pass  a  consi- 
derable time  in  the  island,  most  politely  re- 
solved first  to  conduct  us  to  Mull,  and  then  to 
return  to  Sky.  This  was  a  very  fortunate 
circumstance;  for  he  planned  an  expedition 
for  us  of  more  variety  than  merely  going  to 
Mull.  He  proposed  we  should  see  the  islands 
of  Egg,  Muck,  Col,  and  Tyr-yi.  In  all  these 
islands  he  could  show  us  every  thing  worth 
seeing ;  and  in  Mull  he  said  he  should  be  as  if 
at  home,  his  father  having  lands  there,  and  he 
at  a  farm. 

Dr.  Johnson  did  not  talk  much  to-day,  but 
seemed  intent  in  listening  to  the  schemes  of 
future  excursion,  planned  oy  CoL  Dr.  Birch, 
however,  being  mentioned,  he  said,  he  had  more 
anecdotes  than  any  man.  I  said,  Percy  had  a 
great  many;  that  he  flowed  with  them  like 
one  of  the  brooks  here.  Johnson.  "  If  Percy 
is  like  one  of  the  brooks  here.  Birch  was  like 
the  river  Thames.  Birch  excelled  Percy  in 
that,  as  much  as  Percy  excels  Goldsmith. '  I 
mentioned  Lord  Hales  as  a  man  of  anecdote. 
He  was  not  pleased  with  him,  for  publishing 
only  such  memorials  and  letters  as  were  unfa- 
vourable for  the  Stuart  family.     *^  If,"  said  he. 


bom  in  1729,  succeeded  his  brother  In  1763,  and  died  In  1764. 
He  was  railed  the  French  Lord  Powerscourt.  —  CaoKBi. 

4  This  scarcity  of  cash  still  exists  on  the  islands,  in  several 
of  which  five  shilling  notes  are  npcess.vily  issued  to  have 
some  circulating  medium.  If  you  insist  on  having  change, 
you  must  purchase  somethlM  at  a  shop —  Waltkb  Scott. 

&  See  aiUk,  p.  337.,  the  Pretender's  difficulty  in  getting 
change  of  a  guinea  at  Portree. 

^  Because  he  was  considered  the  actual  possessor  of  the 
property.    See  W)$t,  p.  379 Crokir 

^  A  series  of  islanos ;  the  two  LMsts,  Denbecula,  and  some 
others,  are  called  by  the  general  name  of  Long  htand,  — 
CaoKBB. 
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"  a  man  fairly  warns  you,  '  I  am  to  give  all  the 
ill  —  do  you  find  the  good,*  he  may ;  but  if  the 
object  wnich  he  professes  be  to  give  a  view  of 
a  reign,  let  him  tell  all  the  truth.  I  would  tell 
truth  of  the  two  Georges,  or  of  that  scoundrel, 
King  William.  Ghranger  s  *  Biographical  His- 
tory '  is  full  of  curious  anecdote  ^  but  might 
have  been  better  done.  The  dog  is  a  Whig. 
I  do  not  like  much  to  see  a  Whig  in  any 
dress ;  but  I  hate  to  see  a  Whig  in  a  parson  s 
gown.*' 

Saturday,  Sept.  25,  —  It  was  resolved  that 
we  should  set  out,  in  order  to  return  to  Slate, 
to  be  in  readiness  to  take  a  boat  whenever 
there  should  be  a  fair  wind.  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
mained in  his  chamber  writing  a  letter,  and 
it  was  Ions  before  we  could  get  him  into 
motion.  He  did  not  come  to  breakfast,  but 
had  it  sent  to  him.  When  he  had  finished  his 
letter,  it  was  twelve  o*clock,  and  we  should 
have  set  out  at  ten.  When  I  went  up  to  him, 
he  said  to  me,  *^Do  you  remember  a  song 
which  begins  — « 

*  Every  island  is  a  prison 

Strongly  guarded  by  the  sea ; 

Kings  and  princes,  for  that  reason, 

Prisoners  are  as  well  as  we  *  ?  " 

I  suppose  he  had  been  thinking  of  our  con- 
fined situation.'  He  would  fain  nave  got  in  a 
boat  from  hence,  instead  of  riding  back  to 
Slate.  A  scheme  for  it  was  proposed.  He 
saidj  "  We'll  not  be  driven  tamely  fi-om  it : " 
but  it  proved  impracticable. 

We  took  leave  of  Macleod  and  Taliskery 
from  whom  we  parted  with  regret.  Tcdisker, 
having  been  bred  to  physic,  had  a  tincture  of 
scholarship  in  his  conversation,  which  pleased 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  he  had  some  very  good 
books;  and  being  a  colonel  ifi  the  Dutch 
service,  he  and  his  lady,  in  consequence  of 
having  lived  abroad,  had  introduced  the  ease 
and  politeness  of  the  continent  into  this  rude 
region. 

Young  Col  was  now  our  leader.  Mr.  McQueen 
was  to  accompany  us  half  a  day  more.  We 
stopped  at  a  little  hut,  where  we  saw  an  old 
woman  grinding  with  the  querti,  the  ancient 
Highland  instrument,  which  it  is  said  was  used 
by  the  Romans ;  but  which,  being  very  slow 
in  its  operation,  is  almost  entirely  gone  into 
disuse. 

The  walls  of  the  cottages  in  Sky,  instead  of 
being  one  compacted  mass  of  stones,  are  often 
foimed  by  two  exterior  surfaces  of  stone, 
filled  up  with    earth  in   the    middle,   which 


>  The  RcT.  Jamrs  Grani^er.  Vicar  of  Shiplake,  died  in  1776. 
Hlfl  Biographical  Illttorj  of  England,  dcdlrated  to  Horace 
'Walpole,  was  pubiishfd  in  1769.  A  continuation,  bjr  tlie 
H«v.  Mark  Noble,  appeared  in  1806.  In  a  letter  to  Botwell. 
Auff.  30.  1776,  Dr.  Johnion  sajri,  **  I  havi*  read  erprjr  vord 
of  Granger :  it  has  entertained  me  exceedingly. "—WvioiiT. 

*  The  tODg  begim  — 

**  Welcome,  welcome,  brother  debtor. 
To  thif  poor  but  merry  place." 


makes  them  very  warm.  The  roof  is  ge- 
nerally bad.  They  are  thatched,  sometiIue^ 
with  straw,  sometimes  with  heath,  Bome- 
times  with  fern.  The  thatch  is  secored  bv 
ropes  of  straw,  or  of  heath ;  and,  to  fix  the 
ropes,  4>here  is  a  stone  tied  to  the  end  of  eai-b. 
These  stones  hang  round  the  bottom  of  the  root 
and  make  it  look  like  a  lady*s  hair  in  papers ; 
but  I  should  think  that,  when  there  is  wiikI 
they  would  come  down,  and  knock  people  on 
the  head. 

We  dined  at  the  inn  at  Sconser,  where  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  find  a  letter  from  my  wi;'''. 
Here  we  parted  from  our  learned  companion. 
Mr.  Donald  McQueen.  Dr.  Johnson  took  leau* 
of  him  very  afiectionately,  saying,  "  Dear  blr. 
do  not  forget  me  I"  We  setUed,  that  ht^ 
should  write  an  account  of  the  Isle  of  Sk\. 
which  Dr.  Johnson  promised  to  revise.  Hf 
said,  Mr.  McQueen  should  tell  all  that  bi 
could ;  distinguishing  what  be  himself  knew. 
what  was  traditional,  and  what  conieetural.^ 

We  dent  our  horses  round  a  pomt  of  laiiil 
that  we  might  shun  some  very  bad  road ;  &i\ : 
resolved  to  go  forward  by  sea.  It  was  sevir- 
o'clock  when  we  got  into  our  boat.  We  h;* : 
many  showers,  and  it  soon  grew  pretty  dark. 
Dr.  Johnson  sat  silent  and  patient.  Ooce  U' 
said,  as  he  looked  on  the  black  coast  of  Skr.  — 
black,  as  being  composed  of  rocks  seen  in  th*- 
dusk,  —  "  This  is  very  solemn.**  Our  boauut^ii 
were  rude  singers,  and  seemed  so  like  wii<l 
Indians,  that  a  very  little  imagination  tf:-' 
necessary  to  give  one  an  impression  of  bciij 
upon  an  American  river.  We  landed  -jt 
Strolimus,  from  whence  we  got  a  guide  to 
walk  before  us,  for  two  miles,  toCorricfataiiii! 
Not  being  able  to  procure  a  horse  for  <»ui 
baggage,  I  took  one  portmanteau  before  u  •*. 
and  Joseph  another.  We  had  but  a  single  >(. ' 
to  light  us  on  our  way.  It  was  about  elv\*'> 
when  we  arrived.  We  were  most  hoepiiy:.^ 
received  by  the  master  and  mistress,  wIk»»«.'- 

i'ust  going  to  bed,  but,  with  unaffected  n-^  ' 
jndness,  made   a  good  fire,   and  at  twt-lt 
o*clock  at  night  had  supper  on  the  table. 

James  Macdonald,  of  Knockow,  Kit^ihurs-' 
brother,  whom  we  had  seen  at  King^bur.  >. 
was  there.  He  showed  me  a  bond  graotid  '7 
the  late  Sir  James  Macdonald,  to  old  A'^^"** 
burg,  the  preamble  of  which  does  so  mu* ' 
honour  to  the  feelings  of  that  much-lamer'*-' 
gentleman,  that  I  thought  it  worth  tranxTi.^' 
mg.    It  was  as  follows :  — 

"  I,  Sir  James  Macdonald,  of  Macdoiudd,  Biroiv^ 
now,  after  arriving  at  my  perfect  age,  from  i> 


The  ttania  quoted  by  Johnaou  fa  the  aizlb.    Set  it-tt. «  ' 
Songa.  vol.  il.  p.  105.  _  CaoKBK. 

>  The  iHter  Johnion  had  been  writing  «raa  io  Mn  T^* 
and  it  bcgint  with  the  tame  queitioa,  —  **  Do  yoo  rrntc  - 
the  »ong. '  Erery  Island,  *e.'  ?  "—  waioirr. 

t  The  Rev.  Donald  M'Queen  died  at  Rdinbotfh  (Vt  :' 
1776;  but  without  fiilflUiDg  thla  prttje«t.      S««  S«t 
Ttiust.  vol.  T.  p.  405.    and  Gtmt.  Mag.  toL  laiv.  p  mi 
CNoKim. 
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friendship  I  bemr  to  Alexander  Macdonald,  of 
I  Kingsbui^fa,  and  in  return  for  the  long  and  faith- 
ful serviees  done  and  performed  bj  him  to  my  de- 
ceased father,  and  to  myself  during  my  minority, 
vfaea  be  was  one  of  my  tutors  and  curators ;  being 
rev>lTed,  noir  that  the  said  Alexander  Macdonald 
Is  advanced  in  years,  to  contribute  my  endeavours 
for  making  bis  old  age  placid  and  comfortable,** — 
thiTefore  he  grants  him  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds 
sterling. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  to  bed  soon.  When  one 
Ix^wl  of  punch  was  finished,  I  rose,  and  was 
Dear  the  door,  in  my  way  up  stairs  to  bed ; 
but  Cornchatachin  said  it  was  the  first  time 
Col  had  been  in  his  house,  and  he  should  have 

I  his  bowl;  —  and  would  not  I  join  in  drinking 
it?    The  heartiness  of  my  honest  landlord, 

,  aii'l  tlie  desire  of  doing  social  honour  to  our 
vory  obliging  conductor,  induced  me  to  sit 
down  again.  CoV*  bowl  was  finished ;  and  by 
tint  time  we  were  well  warmed.  A  third 
''H>wl  was  soon  made,  and  that  too  was  ^nished. 
^W'  were  cordial,  and  merry  to  a  high  degree ; 
l>'it  of  what  passed  I  have  no  recollection, 
with  any  accuracy.  I  remember  calling  Cor- 
nrhtUacAin  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  Corrij 
whi<h  his  fi*iends  do.  A  fourth  bowl  was 
Tna<li>,  by  which  time  Col,  and  young  M^Kinnon, 
( orrichatachins  son,  slipped  away  to  bed.  I 
(  ntinued  a  little  with  Carri  and  Knockow; 
t'lit  at  bst  I  left  them.  It  was  near  five  in  the 
iiiorning  when  I  got  to  bed. 

Sujuktf^  Sept.  26.  —  I  awaked  at  noon,  with 
a  M'vere  heaoache.  I  was  much  vexed,  that  I 
>h<iiiM  haye  been  guilty  of  such  a  riot,  and 
^'r^iid  of  a  reproof  from  Dr.  Johnson.  I 
t'>  *u<rbt  it  very  inconsistent  with  that  conduct 
wtjirh  I  ought  to  maintain,  -while  the  com- 
; union  of  the  Rambler.  About  one  he  came 
into  my  room,  and  accosted  me,  **  What,  drunk 
»'t?"  His  tone  of  voice  was  not  that  of 
*  '<  I're  upbraiding ;  so  I  was  relieved  a  little. 
•sir,"  said  I,  "they  kept  me  up."  He 
I'^wered,  "No,  you  kept  them  up,  you 
>'unken  dog.**  This  he  said  with  good-hu- 
'  >urud  English  pleasantry.  Soon  afterwards, 
<  "rrichatachin,  Col,  and  other  friends,  as- 
"MMed  round  my  bed.  Corri  had  a  brandy- 
';tlc  and  glass  with  him,  and  insisted  I  shotud 
'•<•-  a  dram.  "Ay,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "fill 
'  11  drunk  again.    Do  it  in  the  morning,  that 


Mf  tngennoualy  relating  UiU  occMional  IniUnce  of  in- 

'  .Tjitor  hai,  1  end.  been  made  the  subject  both  of  aerloua 

'    «m  and  ludicrous  banter.    With  the  banteren  I  shall 

'  ir  niMe  myteif.  but  I  wonder  that  those  who  pretend  to 

^I'r'ellatloQ  of  serious  critics  should  not  have  had  sa- 

r  eooufii  to  perceife  that  here,  as  laerery  other  part 

•  *■  present  work,  my  principal  object  was  to  delineate 
J'^nson's  mmaers  and  character.    In  Justice  to  him  I 

'  '1  Q«)t  onlt  an  anecdote,  whkh,  though  in  some  de- 
(f>  mj  own  diiadvaotage,  exhibits  In  so  strong  a  light 
'  'iiiifmee  and  good  humour  with  which  he  could  tre*t 

"  i-KYties  in  bis  friends  of  which  be  hlghlfditapprored. 

•  Af  other  instances,  tbe  critics  have  been  eauallj  wrong 

'■>^  true  notSve  of  my  recording  particulars,  the  ob- 

'»  to  which  I  saw  as  clearlj  ns  thejr.    But  it  would  be 

V  lieu  vuk  for  an  author  to  point  out  upon  erenr  occa- 

>>«  prrcise  object  he  has  in  Tiew.    Contenting  himself 

^  u^  sppwbtloo  of  readers  of  discernment  and  taste,  he 


we  may  laugh  at  him  all  day.  It  is  a  poor 
thing  K)r  a  fellow  to  get  druxik  at  night,  and 
sculk  to  bed,  and  let  his  friends  have  no  sport/' 
Finding  him  thus  jocular,  I  became  quite  easy ; 
and  when  I  ofiTered  to  get  up,  he  verv  good- 
naturedly  said,  "  You  need  be  m  no  such  hurrv 
now.**  ^  I  took  my  host*s  advice,  and  drank 
some  brandy,  which  I  found  an  effectual  cure 
for  m^  headache.  When  I  rose,  I  went  into 
Dr.  Johnson*s  room,  and  taking  up  Mrs. 
M*Kinnon*s  Prayer-book,  I  opened  it  at  the 
twentieth  Sunday  afler  Trinity,  in  the  epistle 
for  which  I  read,  "  And  be  not  drunk  with 
wine,  wherein  there  is  excess.*'  Some  would 
have  taken  this  as  divine  interposition. 

Mrs.  M^Kinnon  told  us  at  dinner,  that  old 
Kingsburgh^t  her  father,  was  examined  at 
Mu^tot,  by  General  Campbell*,  as  to  the 
particulars  of  the  dress  of  the  person  who  had 
come  to  his  house  in  woman's  clothes,  along 
with  Miss  Flora  Macdonald;  as  the  general 
had  received  intelligence  of  that  disguise. 
The  particulars  were  taken  down  in  writing, 
that  it  might  be  seen  how  far  they  agreed  with 
the  dress  of  the  Irish  girl  who  went  with  Miss 
Flora  from  the  Long  Island.  Kingsburgh,  she 
said,  had  but  one  song,  which  he  always  sung 
when  he  was  merry  over  a  glass.  She  dic- 
tated the  words  to  me,  which  are  foolish 
enough :  — 

**  Gre«n  sleeves  and  pudding  pies, 
Tell  me  where  my  mistress  lies, 
And  V\{  be  with  her  before  she  rise. 
Fiddle  and  aw*  together. 

"  May  our  affairs  abroad  succeed. 

And  may  our  king  come  home  with  speed, 
And  all  pretenders  shake  for  dread. 
And  let  hit  health  go  round. 

*'  To  all  our  injured  friends  in  need. 
This  side  and  beyond  the  Tweed  !  — 
Let  all  pretenders  shake  for  dread, 
And  let  Mm  health  go  round. 

Green  sleeves,  &€.** ' 

While  the  examination  was  going  on,  the 
present  Talisher^  who  was  there  as  one  of 
Macleod*s  militia  ^  could  not  resist  the  plea- 
santry of  asking  Kingsburgh,  in  allusion  to  his 
only  song,  "  Had  she  green  sleeves  f  '*  Kings- 
burgh  gave  him  no  answer.    Lady  Margaret 


ought  not  to  complain  that  some  are  found  who  cannot  or 
will  not  undpratand  him.  —  Boswbll. 

*  General  Campbell,  it  seems,  was  accompanied  by  Captain 
Fergussone,  of  tne  Furnace,  part  of  whose  share  in  this 
examination  we  have  already  soen,  ant^,  p.  325 — Cbokbr. 

s  "  Green  sleeves."  however,  is  a  song  a  rreat  deal  older 
than  the  Revuhuiun.  **  His  disposition  and  words  no  more 
adhere  and  keep  pace  together,  than  the  hundredth  ps:ilm 
and  the  tune  of  Green  sleeves"  says  iirs.  Ford^  In  the  iierry 
Wives  qf  Windsor.  —  Cauaaa. 

4  Macleod  and  Macdonald,  after  some  hesitation,  which 
the  Jacobites  callod  treachery,  took  part  with  the  Hanoverian 
monarch,  and  arraved  their  clans  on  that  tide.  TeUisker, 
who  commanded  a  body  of  Macieod's  people,  seems  to  have 
been  the  person  who  actually  arrested  Flora  Macdonald. 
(Ascanius.)  —  But  he  probably  did  so,  to  prevent  her  falling 
into  ruder  hands.  —  Cbokbb. 
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Macdonald^  was  very  angry  at  TcUuher  for 
joking  on  such  a  serious  occasion,  as  Kings- 
burfrh  was  really  in  danger  of  his  life.  Mrs. 
M'Kinnon  added,  that  Lady  Margaret  was 
quite  adored  in  Sky.  That  wnen  she  trayelled 
tnrough  the  island,  the  people  ran  in  crowds 
before  her,  and  took  the  stones  off  the  road,  lest 
her  horse  should  stumble  and  she  be  hurt.^ 
Her  husband.  Sir  Alexander,  is  also  remem- 
bered with  great  regard.  We  were  told  that 
every  week  a  hogshead  of  claret  was  drunk  at 
his  table. 

This  was  another  day  of  wind  and  rain ; 
but  good  cheer  and  good  society  helped  to 
beguQe  the  time.  I  felt  myself  comfortable 
enough  in  the  afternoon.  I  then  thought  that 
my  last  night*s  riot  was  no  more  than  such  a 
social  excess  as  may  happen  without  much 
moral  blame ;  and  recollected  that  some  phjr- 
sicians  maintained,  that  a  fever  produced  oy  it 
was,  upon  the  whole,  good  for  health :  so  dif- 
ferent are  our  reflections  on  the  same  subject, 
at  different  periods ;  and  such  the  excuses 
with  which  we  palliate  what  we  know  to  be 
wrong. 

Monday,  Sept.  27.  —  Mr.  Donald  Macleod, 
our  original  guide,  who  had  parted  from  us  at 
Dunvegan,  joined  us  agam  to-day.  The 
weather  was  still  so  bad  that  we  could  not 
travel.  I  found  a  closet  here,  with  a  good 
many  books,  besides  those  that  were  lying 
about.  Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  he  found  a 
library  in  his  room  at  Talisker ;  and  observed, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  remarkable  things  of 
Sky,  that  there  were  so  many  books  in  it. 

Though  we  had  here  great  abundance  of 
provisions,  it  is  remarkable  that  Corrichataehin 
has  literally  no  garden :  not  even  a  turnip,  a 
carrot,  or  a  cabbage.  After  dinner,  we  talked 
of  the  crooked  spade  used  in  Sky,  already 
described,  and  they  maintained  that  it  was 
better  than  the  usual  garden-spade,  and  that 
there  was  an  art  in  tossing  it,  by  which  those 
who  were  accustomed  to  it  could  work  veiy 
easily  with  it.  "  Nay,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "it 
may  be  useful  in  land  where  there  are  many 
stones  to  raise  ;  but  it  certainly  b  not  a  good 
instrument  for  digging  good  land.  A  man 
may  toss  it,  to  be  sure ;  but  he  will  toss  a  li^ht 
spade  much  better :  its  weight  makes  it  an  m- 
cumbrancc.  A  man  may  dig  any  land  with  it; 
but  he  has  no  occasion  for  such  a  weight  in 
digging  good  land.  You  may  take  a  field-piece 
to  shoot  sparrows ;  but  all  the  sparrows  you 
can  bring  home  will  not  be  worth  the  charge." 
He  was  quite  social  and  easy  amongst  them ; 
and,  though  he  drank  no  fermented  liquor, 
toa.sted  Highland  beauties  with  great  readiness. 
His  conviviality  engaged  them  so  much,  that 
they  seemed  eager  to  show  their  attention  to 
him,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  crying  out, 


i  S«eM/^,  p.  316 — c. 

3  Johnioo  mad*  a  oompUnent  on  IhU  nil^ect  to  Lady  M. 


with  a  strong  Celtic  pronunciation,  "Tocur 
Shonson,  Toctor  Shonson,  your  health ! " 

This  evening  one  of  our  married  ladies,  a 
lively  pretty  little  woman,  good  humooredlj  sat 
down  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  knee,  and,  bein:: 
encouraged  by  some  of  the  company,  put  htr 
hands  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.  "  Do  it 
again,'*  said  he,  *'  and  let  us  see  who  will  tire 
first."  He  kept  her  on  his  knee  some  tinit-. 
while  he  and  sne  drank  tea.  He  was  now  hk-. 
a  buck  indeed.  All  the  company  were  murii 
entertained  to  find  him  so  easy  and  plca^unt 
To  me  it  was  highly  comic,  to  see  the  gravi* 
philosopher  —  the  Kambler  —  toying  with  a 
Highland  beauty  I  But  what  could  he  d<  ' 
He  must  have  been  surly,  and  weak  too,  b..  i 
he  not  behaved  as  he  did.  He  would  have  K^l 
laughed  at,  and  not  more  respected,  though  K^^ 
loved. 

He  read  to-night,  to  himself,  aa  he  sat  in  c<d> 
pany,  a  great  deal  of  my  Journal,  and  said  t 
me,  "  The  more  I  read  of  this,  I  think  the  m-o 
highly  of  you."'    The  gentlemen  sat  a  K'u: 
time  at  theu*  punch,  after  he  and  I  had  tvutv 
to  our  chambers.     The  manner  in  which  tlu  ^ 
were  attended  struck  me  as  singular.    The  I 
being  broken,  a  smart  lad  lay  on  a  table  in  ti  • 
corner  of  the  room,  ready  to  spring  up  u:  - 
brin^  the  kettle  whenever  it  was  want^.   Ti.( } 
contmued  drinking,  and  singing  Erse  son.- 
till  near  five  in  tne  morning,  when  ther  u. 
came  into  my  room,  where  some  of  them  Im- 
beds.   Unluckily  for  me,  they  found  a  l^^t; 
of  punch  in  a  comer,  which  they  drank ;  r-  • 
Corrichataehin  went  for  another,  which  th- ; 
also  drank.      They  made  many  apologie?  t<  r 
disturbing  me.    I  told  them,  that,  having  K  * 
kept  awake  by  their  mirth,  I  had  once  thou^:'.  * 
of  getting  up  and  joining  them  again.    H<>i>-'> 
Corrichataehin  said,  ^^  To  have  had  you  dt.  i- 
so,  I  would  have  given  a  cow." 

Tuesday,  Sept.  28.  —  The  weather  was  w"  « 
than  yesterday.    I  felt  as  if  imprisoned.    I*' 
Johnson  said  it  was  irksome  to  be  detait. 
thus :  yet  he  seemed  to  have  less  uneasiD('^^.  •  * 
more  patience,  than  I  had.    What  made  •' ' 
situation  worse  here  was,  that  we  had  no  n>  '- 
that  we  could  command;  for  tJbe  good  p*.**: 
had  no  notion  that  a  man  could  have  anv  <*•    • 
sion  but  for  a  mere  sleeping  place ;  so,  dur  *.. 
the  day,  the  bed-chambers  were  common  Xv  . 
the  house.    Servants  eat  in  Dr.  JohnsonV  >' 
mine  was  a  kind  of  general  rendezvous  ^■t  . 
under  the  roof,  children  and  dogs  not  ex<v|t' 
As  the  gentlemen  occupied  the  parlour,  :• 
ladies  had  no  place  to  sit  in,  during  the  '^^ 
but  Dr.  Johnson*s  room.    I  had  always  n>' 
quiet  time  for  writing  in  it,  before  he  wa*  •. 
and,  by  degrees,  I  accustomed  the  ladie«  t«* 
me  sit  in  it  after  breakfast,  at  my  Jour  . 
without  minding  me. 


Macdooald,  whim  he  «ft«r««rdt  oMit 
don.    S««  8th  April,  1779.  — Cmkss. 
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Dr.  Johnson  was  this  morning  for  going  to 
see  as  many  islands  as  we  could,  not  recollecting 
the  nncertaintj  of  the  season,  which  might  de- 
tain us  in  one  place  for  many  weeks.  He  said 
U)  me,  "  I  have  more  the  spirit  of  adventure 
tbn  jou.**  For  mj  part,  I  was  anxious  to  get 
U)  Mull,  from  whence  we  might  almost  any  day 
nach  the  main  land. 

Dr.  Johnson  mentioned,  that  the  few  ancient 
IriVh  gentlemen  yet  remaining  have  the  highest 
jiridc  of  family ;  that  Mr.  Sandford,  a  friend 
of  his,  whose  mother  was  Irish,  told  him,  that 
O'Hara  (who  was  true  Irish,  both  by  father 
antl  mother)  and  he,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  son  to 
tbe  Earl  of  Besborough,  the  greatest  man  of 
the  three,  but  of  an  English  family,  went  to 
see  one  of  those  ancient  msh,  and  that  he  dis- 
tinguished them  thus :  ^^  O'Hara,  you  are 
welcome!  Mr.  Sandford,  your  mother's  son  is 
welcome  I  Mr.  Ponsonby,  you  may  sit  down  I  " 

He  talked  both  of  threshing  and  thatching. 
He  said  it  was  very  difficult  to  determine  how 
to  agree  with  a  thresher.  "  If  you  pay  him  by 
the  ilaj*8  wages,  he  will  thresh  no  more  than 
be  pleases:  though,  to  be  sure,  the  negli' 
I'ence  of  a  thresher  is  more  easily  detected 
than  that  of  most  labourers,  because  he  must 
^IwsTs  make  a  sound  while  he  works.  If  you 
f>3T  him  by  the  piece,  by  the  quantity  of  grain 
which  he  produces,  he  will  tnresh  only  while 
the  min  comes  freely,  and  though  he  leaves  a 
^fm  deal  in  the  ear,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
thn^h  the  straw  oyer  again ;  nor  can  you  fix 
him  to  do  it  sufficiently,  because  it  is  so  diffi- 
<"ilt  to  prore  how  much  less  a  man  threshes 
t^uin  be  ought  to  do.  Here  then  is  a  dilemma: 
^'it,  for  my  port,  I  would  engage  him  by  the 
'lav ;  I  would  rather  trust  his  idleness  than  his 
ir^ud.*^  He  said,  a  roof  thatched  with  Lin- 
••'Inshire  reeds  would  last  seventy  years,  as  he 
^-4  informed  when  in  that  county ;  and  that 
ii-  told  this  in  London  to  a  great  thatcher,  who 
i\  I  be  believed  it  might  be  true.  Such  are 
<  I'  pains  that  Dr.  Johnson  takes  to  get  the 
'""t  information  on  every  subject. 

He  proceeded:  "  It  is  difficult  for  a  farmer 
!'•  Kn^dood  to  find  day-labourers,  because  the 
'•  To^t  manufacturers  can  always  get  more 
*ran  a  day-labourer.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
i»v  bi^h  the  wages  of  manufacturers  are ;  but 

•  wfjiiltl  be  of  very  bad  consequence  to  raise 
''iif  waf^  of  those  who  procure  the  immediate 
'< "  essaries  of  life,  for  that  would  raise  the 
I 'ire  of  provisions.     Here  then  is  a  problem 

•  '  T>oliticians.     It  is  not  reasonable  that  the 
•■<  useful  body  of  men  should  be  the  worst 

[  i;  yet  it  does  not  appear  how  it  can  be  or- 
'•^'•i  otherwise.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  a 
'■'  'l'*  for  its  being  otherwise  were  found  out. 
I'j  the  mean  time,  it  is  better  to  give  temporary 
-  •inanoe  by  charitable  contributions  to  poor 

'  ^  Bolt  l»  remembered  that  Mrt.  M'Kinnon  wai  old 
^-^ikmrgk't  daucbter,  and  wm  in  the  house  vhen  the  Pre- 

^''f  *M  there  lo  woman**  clothes.  Aseaniu$  relates  au 
M. «  ^UA»  of  bar  bdnff  alarmed  (<bc  was  then  verj  youug) 


labourers,  at  times  when  provisions  are  high, 
than  to  raise  their  wages ;  because,  if  wages  are 
once  raised,  they  will  never  get  down  again." 

Happily  the  weather  cleared  up  between  one 
and  two  o*clock,  and  we  got  ready  to  depart ; 
but  our  kind  host  and  hostess  would  not  let  us 
go  without  taking  a  snatchy  as  they  called  it ; 
which  was  in  truth  a  very  good  dinner.  While 
the  punch  went  round.  Dr.  Johnson  kept  a 
close  whispering  conference  with  Mrs.  M*Kin- 
non,  which,  however,  was  loud  enough  to  let  us 
hear  that  the  subject  of  it  was  the  particulars 
of  Prince  Charleses  escape.*  The  company 
were  entertained  and  pleased  to  observe  it. 
Upon  that  subject,  there  was  something  con- 
genial between  the  soul  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
and  that  of  an  Isle  of  Sky  farmer*s  wife.  It 
is  curious  to  see  people,  how  far  soever  removed 
from  each  other  in  the  general  system  of  their 
lives,  come  close  together  on  aparticular  point 
which  is  common  to  each.  We  were  merry 
with  Corrichatachin,  on  Dr.  Johnson^s  whis- 
pering with  his  wife.  She,  perceiving  this, 
humorously  cried,  "  I  am  in  love  with  him. 
What  is  it  to  live  and  not  to  love  ?  *'  Upon 
her  saying  something,  which  I  did  not  hear,  or 
cannot  recollect,  he  seized  her  hand  eagerly, 
and  kissed  it. 

As  we  were  going,  the  Scottish  phrase  of 
**  honest  man  !  "  which  is  an  expression  of  kind- 
ness and  regard,  was  again  and  again  applied 
by  the  company  to  Dr.  Johnson.  I  was  also 
treated  with  much  civility;  and  I  must  take 
some  merit  from  my  assiduous  attention  to  him, 
and  from  my  contriving  that  he  shall  be  easy 
wherever  he  goes,  that  he  shall  not  be  asked 
twice  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  (which  always 
disgusts  him),  that  he  shall  be  provided  with 
water  at  his  meals,  and  many  such  little  things, 
which,  if  not  attended  to,  would  fret  him.  I 
also  may  be  allowed  to  claim  some  merit  in 
leading  the  conversation :  I  do  not  mean 
leading,  as  in  an  orchestra,  by  playing  the  first 
fiddle ;  but  leading  as  one  does  in  examining  a 
witness  —  starting  topics,  and  making  him  pur- 
sue them.  He  appears  to  me  like  a  great  mill, 
into  which  a  subject  is  thrown  to  be  ground. 
It  requires,  indeed,  fertile  minds  to  furnish 
materials  for  this  mill.  I  regret  whenever  I 
see  it  unemployed ;  but  sometimes  I  feel  my- 
self quite  barren,  and  having  nothing  to  throw 
in.  I  know  not  if  this  mill  be  a  good  figure ; 
though  Pope  makes  his  mind  a  mill  for  turning 
verses. 

We  set  out  about  four.  Young  Corrichata-- 
chin  went  with  us.  We  had  a  fine  evening, 
and  arrived  in  good  time  at  Ostig,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Martin  MTherson,  minister  of 
Slate.  It  is  a  pretty  good  house,  built  by  his 
father,  upon  a  farm  near  the  church.  We  were 
received  here  with  much  kindness  by  Mr.  and 


with  the  masculine  manners  and  bold  strides  of  Ihe  "murkit 
woman*'  in  tbe  hall.  Mrs.  M'Kinnon  wa«  the  maternal 
grandmother  of  my  friend  Major-Geoeral  Macdonald,  now 
(IS46)  Adjutant- General  —  CauKsa. 
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Mrs.  MTherson,  and  his  sister,  Miss  MTherson, 
who  pleased  Dr.  Johnson  much  by  sinking  Erse 
songs,  and  playing  on  the  guitar.  He  after- 
wards sent  ner  a  present  of  his  "  Rasselas." 
In  his  bed-chamber  was  a  press  stored  with 
books,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English,  most 
of  which  had  belonged  to  the  father  of  our 
host,  the  learned  Dr.  M'Pherson ;  who,  though 
his  ^^  Dissertations  "  have  been  mentioned  in  a 
former  page  as  unsatisfactory,  was  a  man  of 
distinguished  talents.  Dr.  Johnson  looked  at 
a  Latm  paraphrase  of  the  Song  of  Moses, 
written  by  him,  and  published  in  the  *^  Scots 
Magazine  *'  for  1747,  and  said,  "•  It  does  him 
honour;  he  has  a  great  deal  of  Latin,  and 
^ood  Latin."  Dr.  MTherson  published  also 
m  the  same  Magazine,  June,  1739,  an  oripnal 
Latin  ode,  which  he  wrote  from  the  Isle  of 
Barra,  where  he  was  minister  for  some  years. 
It  is  very  poetical,  and  exhibits  a  striking 
proof  how  much  all  things  depend  upon  com- 
parison :  for  Barra,  it  seems,  appeared  to  him  so 
much  worse  than  Sky,  his  nabue  solum,  that  he 
languished  for  its  "blessed  mountains,"  and 
thought  himself  buried  alive  amongst  bar- 
barians where  he  was.  My  readers  will  pro- 
bably not  be  displeased  to  have  a  specimen  of 
this  ode :  — 

"  Hei  mihi !  quantos  patior  dolores, 
Dum  procul  specto  juga  t^  beato, 
Dum  fern  Barrae  sterilcs  arenas 
Solus  oberro. 


(( 


Ingemo,  indignor,  crucior,  quod  inter 
lUrbaros  Thulen  lateam  colentes ; 
Torpeo  languens  morior  sepultus 
Carcere  coeco.** 


After  wishing  for  wings  to  fly  over  to  his 
dear  country,  which  was  m  his  view,  from  what 
he  calls  Thule,  as  being  the  most  western  isle 
of  Scotland,  except  St.  Rilda ;  after  describing 
the  pleasures  of  society,  and  the  miseries  of 
solitude ;  he  at  last,  with  becoming  propriety, 
has  recourse  to  the  only  sure  relief  of  thmking 
men,  —  Sursum  corda^,  —  the  hope  of  a  better 
world,  and  disposes  his  mind  to  resignation  : 

**  Interim,  fiat  tua,  rex,  voluntas  : 
Erigor  sursum  quoties  subit  spes 
Certa  migrandi  Solymam  supemam 
Numinis  aulam.** 

He  concludes  in  a  noble  strain  of  orthodox 
piety : 

**  Vita  turn  demum  vocitanda  vita  est. 
Tum  licet  gratos  socios  habere, 
Seraphim  et  sanctos  teiadkm  verendam 
Concelebrantes. " 


[JOHNSON  TO  MACLEOD.' 

"Ostig,2Bth  Sept.  1773 
**  DxAR  Sir,  —  We  are  now  on  the  mai^n  of  the 
sea,  waiting  for  a  boat  and  a  wind.  Bosirell  grom 
impatient ;  but  the  kind  treatment  which  I  find 
wherever  I  go,  makes  me  leave,  with  some  heavinets 
of  heart,  an  island  which  I  am  not  very  likely  to 
see  again.  Having  now  gone  as  fiu*  as  horses  can 
carry  us,  we  thankfully  return  them.  My  steed 
will,  I  hope,  be  received  with  kindness ;  —  h«  bx^ 
borne  me,  heavy  as  I  am,  over  ground  both  rough 
and  steep,  with  great  fidelity ;  and  for  the  use  ot 
him,  as  for  your  other  fiivours,  I  hope  you  will  be- 
lieve me  thankful,  and  willing,  at  whatever  distant 
we  may  be  placed,  to  show  my  sense  of  your  kind- 
ness, by  any  offices  of  friendship  that  may  fall  vitbiii 
my  power.  i 

**  Lady  Macleod  and  the  young  ladies  have,  i»y 
their  hospitality  and  politeness,  made  an  impreAicn 
on  my  mind,  which  will  not  easily  be  effaced.  Be 
pleased  to  tell  them,  that  I  remember  them  with 
great  tenderness,  and  great  ropect.  —  I  am,  Sir 
your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

'*  Sax.  JoHKsoy." 

"  P.S.  —  We  passed  two  days  at  Talisker  ten 
happily,  both  by  the  pleasantness  of  the  place  af*^ 
elegance  of  our  reception.**] 
—Macleod  MSS. 

Wednesday^  Sept  29.  —  After  a  very  pf-ol 
sleep,  I  rose  more  refreshed  than  I  had  \*^'^ 
for  some  nights.  We  were  now  at  but  a  lit*' ' 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  saw  the  sea  frv<:i 
our  windows,  which  made  our  voyage  f*>"' 
nearer.  Mr.  M'Pherson's  manners  and  addr^- 
pleased  us  much.  He  appeared  to  be  a  maii  ^  t 
such  intelligence  and  taste  as  to  be  sensiblf  ■-: 
the  extraoniinary  powers  of  his  illustJiv^ 
guest.  He  said  to  me,  **  Dr.  Johnson  i»  ai 
honour  to  mankind,  and,  if  the  expression  ro-i* 
be  used,  is  an  honour  to  religion.** 

Col,  who  had  gone  yesterday  to  pay  iTL«it 
Camuscross,  joined  us  this  morning  at  bre.-v- 
fast.      Some   other  gentlemen   also  cunt'  '■ 
enjoy  the  entertainment  of  Dr.  JohnsonV  c«'f  • 
versation.    The  day  was  windy  and  rainv, » 
that  we  had  just  seized  a  happy  interval  t<>' 
our  journey  last  night     We  nad  good  enter- 
tainment here,  better  accommodation  than  y- 
Corrichatachin,  and  time  enough  toount'h*'' 
The  hours  slipped  alone  imperceptibly.    ^^ 
talked  of  Shenstone.     Dr.  Johnson  said.  l< 
was  a  good  layer*out  of  land,  but  would  n> ' 
allow  him  to  approach  excellence  as  a  f"' 
He  said,  he  believed  he  had  tried  to  rc^l  • 
his  " Love  Pastorals,**  but  did  not  get  thntu 
them.    I  repeated  the  stanza, 


«( 


I  The  Latin  for  the  apottropbe  in  the  Communion  Ser- 
ficr,  **  Lift  up  your  hearts.'*  —  Cborer. 

s  For  this  Inter  I  am  indebted  to  the  present  Macleod. 
_CaoKiB,  1831. 


She  gazed  as  I  slowly  withdrew ; 

My  path  I  could  hardly  discern ; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu. 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  retttrn."' 


s  He  ouote*  this  and  aoroe  oth^  ttantaa  from  th< 
poem  In  nil  Life  of  Sbeoatone.  ~  P.  Ccmnikobav 


-«     -  —  »• 
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He  said, "  That  seems  to  be  pretty.'*  I  observed 
I  that  Shenstone,  from  his  short  maxims  in  prose, 
I  appeared  to  have  some  power  of  thinking ;  bat 
I  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  allow  him  that  merit. 
'  lie  agreed,  however,  with  Shenstone,  that  it 
j  was  wrong  in  the  brother  of  one  of  his  corre- 
spondents to  burn  his  letters ;  "  for,"  said  he, 
''  Shenstone  was  a  man  whose  correspondence 
was  an  honour/*    He  was  this  afternoon  full  of 
critical  severity,  and  dealt  about  his  censures  on 
ail  sides.  He  said,  Hammond's  '*Love  Elegies'* 
were  poor  things.*     He  spoke  contemptuously 
of  our  lively  and  elegant,  though  too  licentious 
lyric  bard,  Hanbury  Williams,  and  said,  **  he 
had  no  fame,  but  trom  boys  who  drank  with 

\Vliile  he  was  in  this  mood,  I  was  unfortunate 
enough,  simply  perhaps,  but  I  could  not  help 
thinking  undeservednr,  to  come  within  **  the 
whiflf  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword.**  I  asked 
him,  if  he  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  wear 
a  nightcap.  He  said,  ^*No."  I  asked,  if  it 
wx«  best  not  to  wear  one.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I 
ha'l  this  custom  by  chance,  and  perhaps  no 
iiun  shall  ever  know  whether  it  is  best  to  sleep 
with  or  without  a  night-cap.**  Soon  after- 
warrls  be  was  laughing  at  some  deficiency  in 
I  he  Highlands,  and  said,  "  One  might  as  well 
.::<>  without  shoes  and  stockings.**  Thinking  to 
have  a  little  hit  at  his  own  deficiency,  I  ven- 
lured  to  add,  "  or  without  a  night-cap,  Sir.** 
But  I  had  better  have  been  silent,  for  he 
r'torled  directly,  "  I  do  not  see  the  connection 
there  (laughing).  Nobody  before  was  ever 
/^'i'Ii>h  enough  to  ask  whether  it  was  best  to 
>»».'ar  a  night-cap  or  not.  This  comes  of  being 
a  little  wrong-beaded.**  He  carried  the  com- 
pany along  with  him :  and  yet  the  truth  is, 
:bit  if  he  had  always  worn  a  night-cap,  as  is 
'he  common  practice,  and  found  the  High- 
binders did  not  wear  one,  he  would  have 
wondered  at  their  barbarity ;  so  that  my  hit 
wa<  fair  enough. 

Thto'sday^  Sept  30.  —  There  was  as  great  a 
■*'>rm  of  wind  and  rain  as  I  have  almost  ever 
**■*%  which  necessarily  confined  us  to  the 
^  ^"^ ;  but  we  were  fully  compensated  by  Dr. 
J'hn«on*s  conversation.  He  said,  he  did  not 
mid^  Burke's  beins  the  first  man  in  the 
lUiWte  of  Commons,  for  he  was  the  first  man 


'  *  The   tnitli   U»  tbete  Elegle*  hare   neither  passion, 

-">'•.  nor  asaaDcri.    Where  there  ti  flction.  there  ii  no 

••  M  ^ :  h*  that  desesilHM  himself  at  a  shepherd,  and  his 

'i.  or  D*Ua  a»  a  shepherdess,  and  talks  of  goats  and 

'■ .  r»els  no  paaalon.    He  that  ooarts  his  mistress  with 

'*n  losafery  deaerres  to  lose  her ;  for  she  may  with  aood 

'   ^  B<tMpect   hU   sinoeriCj."     JoBHaoM,   Life  cf  Ham' 

^   —  ClOMB. 

t  "••^onlfe^p.  194.  — C. 

He  did  not  mention  the  name  of  any  particular  person  : 
•' '"  ice  who  arc  conversant  with  the  political  world  will 

*xAf  recoUcct  more  persona  than  one  to  whom  this  ob- 
"  -'  nri  maj  be  appUea.  —  Boiwell.     I  hnve  littte  doubt  | 
'  'h  s  verj  onjuat  portrait  was  meant  for  Lord  North.—  f 
I  sta.  i«Ma 

*   '  Bnnctta't  wiae  hi  actions  great  and  mre  — 
But  soonia  on  trifles  to  bestow  Iter  cure : 


every  where ;  but  he  grudged  that  a  fellow 
who  makes  no  figure  in  company,  and  has  a 
mind  as  narrow  as  the  neck  of  a  vinegar  cruet, 
should  make  a  figure  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
merely  by  having  the  knowledge  of  a  few  forms, 
and  being  fumisned  with  a  little  occasional  in- 
formation.' He  told  us,  the  first  time  he  saw 
Dr.  Young  was  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Richardson, 
the  author  of  "  Clarissa.**  He  was  sent  for, 
that  the  doctor  might  read  to  him  his  **  Con- 
jectures on  Original  Composition,**  which  he 
did,  and  Dr.  Johnson  made  his  remarks ;  and 
he  was  surprised  to  find  Young  receive  as  no- 
velties, what  he  thought  very  common  maxims. 
He  said,  he  believed  Young  was  not  a  great 
scholar,  nor  had  studied  regularly  the  art  of 
writing ;  that  there  were  very  fine  things  in 
his  **  ^ight  Thoughts,**  though  you  could  not 
find  twenty  lines  together  without  some  ex- 
travagance. He  repeated  two  passages  from 
his  "  Love  of  Fame,  —  the  characters  of  Bru- 
netta  and  Stella^,  which  he  praised  highly.  He 
said  Young  pressed  him  much  to  come  to  Wel- 
wvn.  He  always  intended  it,  but  never  went. 
He  was  sorry  when  Young  died.  The  cause 
of  quarrel  between  Youn^  and  his  son,  he  told 
us,  was,  that  his  son  insisted  Youn^  should 
turn  away  a  clergyman*s  widow,  who  lived  with 
him,  and  who,  having  acquired  great  influence 
over  the  father,  was  saucy  to  the  son.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  she  could  not  conceal  her  re- 
sentment at  him,  for  saying  to  Young,  that  "an 
old  man  should  not  resign  himself  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  any  body.*'  I  asked  him  if  there 
was  any  improper  connection  between  them. 
"  No,  Sir,  no  more  than  between  two  statues. 
He  was  past  fourscore,  and  she  a  very  coarse 
woman.  She  read  to  him,  and,  I  suppose,  made 
his  cofiee,  and  frothed  his  chocolate,  and  did 

such  things  as  an  old  man  wishes  to  have  done 
for  him.'*  5 

Dr.  Doddridge*  being  mentioned,  he  ob- 
served, "  he  was  author  of  one  of  the  finest 
epigrams  in  the  English  language.  It  is  in 
Orton*s  Life  of  him.  The  subject  is  his  family 
motto,  ^  Dum  vivimus  mvamiUy  which,  in  its 
primary  signification,  is,  to  be  sure,  not  very 
suitable  to  a  Christian  divine ;  but  he  para- 
phrased it  thus :  — 


Think  nought  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear : 
Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year. 
And  trifles,  life.** 

'  See  Stella ;  her  eyes  shine  as  bright 


As  if  her  tongue  was  never  in  the  right ; 
And  yet  what  real  learning,  judgment,  flre  ! 
She  seems  inspired,  and  can  herself  inspire." 

YooNO'a  Lome  itf  Fame. 

^  Mrs.  Hallows  was  a  woman  of  piety,  improved  by  reading. 
She  was  always  treated  by  Dr.  Young  and  by  his  guests,  even 
those  of  the  highest  rank,  with  the  politeness  and  respect  due 
to  a  gentlewoman.    She  died  In  1780.  —  Andbbson. 

0  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge,  an  eminent  dissenting  divine,  bom 
in  1702,  died  at  Lisbon  iwhither  he  had  gone  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health)  in  1751.  Some  of  his  letters  have  been  re- 
cently published,  with  no  great  advantage  to  his  fame.— 
CaoKca. 
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*  Live  while  you  Utc,  the  Epicure  would  ay. 
And  seiie  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 
Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  Preacher  cries, 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be ; 
I  live  in  pleasure,  when  I  live  to  thee.*  ** 

I  asked  if  it  was  not  strange  that  govern- 
ment should  permit  so  many  infidel  writings 
to  pass  without  censure.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it 
is  mighty  foolish.  It  is  for  want  of  knowing 
their  own  power.  The  present  family  on  the 
throne  came  to  the  crown  against  the  will  of 
nine  tenths  of  the  people.  Whether  those  nine 
tenths  were  right  or  wrong,  it  is  not  our  busi- 
ness now  to  inquire.  But  such  being  the  situ- 
ation of  the  royal  family,  they  were  glad  to 
encourage  all  who  would  be  their  friends. 
Now  you  know  every  bad  man  is  a  Whig; 
every  man  who  has  loose  notions.  The  church 
was  all  against  this  family.  They  were,  as  I 
say,  glad  to  encourage  any  friends ;  and,  there- 
fore, since  their  accession,  there  is  no  instance 
of  any  man  being  kept  back  on  account  of  his 
bad  principles ;  and  hence  this  inundation  of 
impiety."  I  observed  that  Mr.  Hume,  some 
of  whose  writings  were  very  imfavourable  to 
religion,  was,  however,  a  Tory.  Johnson. 
**  Sir,  Hume  is  a  Tory  by  chance,  as  being  a 
Scotchman ;  but  not  upon  a  principle  of  duty, 
for  he  has  no  principle.  If  he  is  any  thing,  he 
is  a  Hobbist.** 

There  was  something  not  quite  serene  in  his 
humour  to-night,  after  supper ;  for  he  spoke 
of  hastening  away  to  London^  without  stopping 
much  at  Edinburgh.  I  reminded  him  that  he 
had  General  Oughton,  and  many  others,  to 
see.  Johnson.  *'  Nay,  I  shall  neither  go  in 
jest,  nor  stay  in  jest.  I  shall  do  what  is  fit.*^ 
BoswBLL.  ^  Ay,  Sir,  but  all  I  desire  is,  that 
you  will  let  me  tell  you  when  it  is  fit."  John- 
son. "  Sir,  I  shall  not  consult  you.'*  Bos- 
WEUi.  **  If  you  are  to  run  away  from  us,  as 
soon  as  you  get  loose,  we  will  keep  you  con- 
fined in  an  island."  He  was,  however,  on  the 
whole,  very  good  company.  Mr.  Donald  Mac- 
leod  expressed  very  well  the  gradual  impres- 
sion made  by  Dr.  Johnson  on  those  who  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  his  acquaintance. 
"  When  you  see  him  first,  you  are  struck  with 
awful  reverence;  then  you  admire  him;  and 
then  you  love  him  cordially." 

I  read  this  evening  some  part  of  Voltaire's 
"  History  of  the  War  in  1741,"  and  of  Lord 
Karnes  against  **  Hereditary  Indefeasible  Right." 
This  is  a  very  slight  circumstance,  with  which 
I  should  not  trouble  my  reader,  but  for  the 
sake  of  observing,  that  every  man  should  keep 
minutes  of  whatever  he  reads.    Every  circum- 


1  Mr.  Barclay.     See  tmtr,  p.  171.    Johnson'*  desire  to  ex- 

1»ress  his  ronteropt  of  Kenrick  is  shown  bjr  his  perseverance 
n  repmentinx  this  joung  gentieman  as  a  bof  /  as  If  to  sav. 
It  was  too  much  honour  for  Kenrick  that  even  a  6oy  should 
answer  him.  —  Croker. 

«  Dr.  Beattie's  "  1£»s^j  on  the  Nature  and  ImmataUUtj  of 
Truib  "  appeared  lo  May  1770.—  Ckorsr. 


stance  of  his  studies  should  be  recorded;  what 
books  he  has  consulted ;  how  much  of  them 
he  has  read ;  at  what  times ;  how  often  the 
same  authors ;  and  what  opinions  he  formed  of 
them,  at  different  periods  of  his  life.  Sadi  an 
account  would  much  illustrate  the  history  of 
his  mind. 

Friday^  Oct  1.  —  I  showed  to  Dr.  Johnsoa 
verses  in  a  Magazine,  on  his  Dictionary,  com- 
posed of  uncommon  words  taken  firom  it ; 

•*  Little  of  Anthnpopathy  has  be,"  &e. 

He  read  a  few  of  them,  and  said,  "  I  am  cot 
answerable  for  all  the  words  in  my  Dictionarr." 
I  told  him,  that  Giurick  kept  a  book  of  ail 
who  had  either  praised  or  abused  him.    Ou 
the  subject  of  his  own  reputation,  he  sii<i 
**Now  that  I  see  it  has  been  so  current  a 
topic,  I  wish  I  had  done  so  too ;  but  it  oouM 
not  well  be  done  now,  as  so  many  things  an; 
scattered  in  newspapers."     He  said  be  was 
angry  at  a  boy  of  Oxford  <,  who  wrote  m  hii 
defence  against  Kenrick ;  because  it  was  dom;: 
him  hurt  to  answer  Kenrick.    He  was  tul<i 
aflerwards,  the  boy  was  to  come  to  him  to  a.<k 
a  favour.    He  first  thought  to  treat  hun  nideir 
on  account  of  his  meddling  in  that  busme^^ : 
but  then  he  considered  he  had  meant  to  'i<' 
him  all  the  service  in  his  power,  and  be  tin^k 
another  resolution :  he  told  him  he  would  d  > 
what  he  could  for  him,  and  did  so ;  and  the- 
boy  was  satisfied.    He  said,  he  did  not  know 
how  his  pamphlet  was  done,  as  he  bad  rvdd 
veiT  little  of  it.     The  boy  made  a  good  figure 
at  Oxford,  but  died.     He  remarked,  that  at- 
tacks on  authors  did  them  much  service.    ^A 
man,  who  tells  me  my  play  is  very  bid,  is  K'-: 
my  enemy  than  he  who  lets  it  die  in  silentY- 
A  man,  whose  business  it  is  to  be  talked  of,  i^ 
much  helped  by  being  attacked.**    Garrick,  I 
observed,  nad  often  been  so  helped.   Joh5h».'< 
^  Yes,  Sir ;  though  Garrick  had  more  op[*  r- 
tunities  than  almost  any  man,  to  k«^p  * 
public  in  mind  of  him,  oy  exhibiting  bn.-  ! 
to  such  numbers,  he  would  not  have  bd'l  > 
much  reputation,  had  he  not  been  so  ni..  'i 
attacked.    Every  attack  produces  a  defen<v ; 
and  so  attention  is  engaged.   There  b  no  <\''-' 
in  mere  praise,  when  people  are  all  of  a  min  i 
BoswEix.     "  Then  Hume  is  not  the  worn'  :<  •• 
Beattie*s  attack?**    Johnsok.    "He  is^  i'^- 
cause  Beattie  has  confuted  him.*    I  do  r 
say  but  that  there  may  be  some  attacks  v^ 
wdl  hurt  an  author.    Though  Hume  sutT 
from  Beattie,  he  was  the   better  for  c' 
attacks.'*     (He  certainly  could  not  bdud 
that  number  those  of  Dr.  Adams  and  31' 
Tytler.) '     Boawbll.     •*  Goldsmith   is   i 


*  Mr.  Boflwell  Mtds  this  ntreirtbasU.  pnbeHr. 
gentlemen  alluded  to  were  Trlenda  of  his  (  but  If  Dr.  i<  ^* 
*'  did  not  mean  to  Include  tkem^  «**»>■  did  he  sesr 
tkr^  were  certainly  (after  Beattie)  HiniM**  wotH  fna  > 
antagonists.  — Ckosu. 
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better  for  attacks.**  Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir; 
but  he  does  not  think  so  yet.  When  Gold- 
smith and  I  published,  each  of  us  something, 
at  the  same  time,  we  were  given  to  understand 
that  we  might  review  each  other.  Goldsmith 
was  for  accepting:  the  offer.  I  said,  no;  set 
reviewers  at  defiance.  It  was  said  to  old 
Bentlej,  upon  the  attacks  against  him,  '  Why, 
tbej*!!  write  you  down.'  *  No,  Sir,*  he  replied ; 
'depend  upon  it,  no  man  was  ever  written 
down  but  by  himself.*  *'  He  observed  to  me 
afterwards,  that  the  advantages  authors  de- 
rived from  attacks  were  chieny  in  subjects  of 
taste,  where  you  cannot  confute,  as  so  much 
may  be  said  on  either  side.  He  told  me  he 
did  not  know  who  was  the  author  of  the  "  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Guinea  ;**  i  but  thaf  the  bookseller 
had  sent  the  first  volume  to  him  in  manu- 
script, to  have  his  opinion  if  it  should  be 
printed ;  and  he  thougnt  it  should. 

The  weather  bein^  now  somewhat  better, 
Mr.  James  M^Donalc^  factor  to  Sir  Alexander 
McDonald,  in  Slate,  insisted  that  all  the  com- 
pany at  Ostig  should  go  to  the  house  at  Armidale, 
which  Sir  Alexander  had  left,  having  gone 
with  his  lady  to  Edinburgh,  and  be  his  guests, 
till  we  had  an  opportunity  of  sailing  to  Mull. 
^Ve  accordingly  got  there  to  dinner  ;  and 
passed  our  day  very  cheerfully,  being  no  less 
than  fourteen  in  number. 

Saturday^  Oct.  2.  —  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that 
**  a  chief  and  his  lady  should  make  their  house 
like  a  court.  They  should  have  a  certain 
number  of  the  gentlemen*s  daughters  to  re- 
ceive their  education  in  the  family,  to  learn 
pastry  and  such  things  from  the  housekeeper, 
and  manners  from  my  lady.  That  was  the 
war  in  the  great  families  in  Wales ;  at  Lady 
Salusbury's,  Mrs.  Thrale's  grandmother,  and 
at  Ladv  Philips*s.  I  distinguish  the  families 
bj  the  ladies,  as  I  speak  of  what  was  properly 
their  province.  There  were  always  six  young 
ladies  at  Sir  John  Fhilips*s;  when  one  was 
tuarried,  her  place  was  filled  up.  There  was  a 
Iaru«  school-room,  where  they  learnt  needle- 
work and  other  things.**  I  observed,  that,  at 
•otne  courts  in  Germany,  there  were  academies 
for  the  pages,  who  are  the  sons  of  gentlemen, 
.ind  receive  their  education  without  expense 
to  their  parents.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that 
manners  were  best  learnt  at  those  courts. 
**  You  are  admitted  with  great  facility  to  the 
prinr*e*B  company,  and  yet  must  treat  mm  with 
mnvh  respect.  At  a  great  court,  you  are  at 
«utli  a  distance  that  you  get  no  good.**  I  said, 
"Very  true:  a  man  sees  the  court  of  Ver- 


'  It  if  itnnse  that  Johnson  should  not  have  known  that 
<'•<'  "  Advnitarcs  of  m  Guinea  "  was  written  by  a  namesake 
o(  hU  own,  Charles  Johnson.  Being  disqualified  for  the  bar, 
•Liris  vaa  his  profinslon,  bf  a  supervening  deafness,  he  went 
t>  India,  sod  made  some  fortune,  and  died  there  about  1800. 
-  WkLTta  Scott.  He  died,  savs  the  Biographicai  Die- 
''o«ar]f.  In  Bengal,  about  lAOO.  He  must  not  be  confounded 
vitb  an  earlier  Charles  Johnson,  also  bred  to  the  bar,  but 
•Kn  became  a  rerf  Toluminous  dramatic  writer,  and  died 
•Umj  1744.  _  CaoREi. 

'  Coant  CastigUone  was  bom  at  Mantua  In  1478,  and  died 


sailles,  as  if  he  saw  it  on  a  theatre.'*  He  said, 
"  The  best  book  that  ever  was  written  upon 
good  breeding,  *  II  Cortegiano,'  by  Gastiglione, 
grew  up  at  the  little  court  of  Urbino,  and  you 
should  read  it.** '  I  am  glad  always  to  have 
his  opinion  of  books-  At  Mr.  Macpherson's, 
he  commended  "  Whitby's  Commentary,**  ^  and 
said,  he  had  heard  him  called  rather  lax ;  but 
he  did  not  perceive  it.  He  had  looked  at  a 
novel,  called  "The  Man  of  the  World,**  at 
Rasay,  but  thought  there  was  nothing  in  it.  ^ 
He  said  to-day,  while  reading  my  Journal, 
"  This  will  be  a  great  treasure  to  us  some  years 
hence.** 

Talking  of  a  very  penurious  gentleman  of 
Our  acouaintance  ^,  he  observed,  that  he  ex^ 
ceeded  L'Avare  in  the  play.  I  concurred  with 
him,  and  remarked  that  ne  would  do  well,  if 
introduced  in  one  of  Foote*s  farces ;  that  the 
best  way  to  get  it  done  would  be  to  bring 
Foote  to  be  entertained  at  his  house  for  a 
week,  and  then  it  would  be  facit  indirnatfo, 
JoHKsoN.  "  Sir,  I  wish  he  had  him.  I,  who 
have  eaten  his  bread,  will  not  give  him  to 
him ;  but  I  should  be  glad  he  came  honestly 
b^him.*; 

He  said  he  was  tSigry  at  Thrale,  for  sitting 
at  General  Oglethorpe's  without  speaking. 
He  censured  a  man  for  degrading  himself  to  a 
non-entity.  I  observed,  that  Goldsmith  was 
on  the  other  extreme;  for  he  spoke  at  ven- 
tures. Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir;  Goldsmith,  rather 
than  not  speak,  will  talk  of  what  he  knows 
himself  to  be  iffnorant,  which  can  only 
end  in  exposing  him.**  "  I  wonder,**  said  I, 
"  If  he  feels  that  he  exposes  himself.    If  he 

was  with  two  tailors**  "Or  with  two 

founders,*'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  interrupting  me, 
"he  would  fall  a  talking  on  the  method  of 
making  cannon,  though  both  of  them  would 
soon  see  that  he  did  not  know  what  metal  a 
cannon  is  made  of.'*  We  were  very  social  and 
merry  in  his  room  this  forenoon.  Li  the  even- 
ing the  company  danced  as  usual.  We  per- 
formed, with  much  activity,  a  dance  which,  I 
suppose,  the  emisr&tion  from  Sky  has  occa- 
sioned. They  call  it  America,  £ach  of  the 
couples,  afler  the  common  involutions  and  evo- 
lutioru,  successively  whirls  round  in  a  circle, 
till  all  are  in  motion ;  and  the  dance  seems 
intended  to  show  how  emigration  catches,  till 
a  whole  neighbourhood  is  set  afloat.  Mrs. 
M^Kinnon  told  me,  that  last  year,  when  a  ship 
sailed  from  Portree  for  America,  the  people  on 
shore  were  almost  distracted  when  they  saw 
their  relations  go  off;  they  lay  down  on  the 


In  1929,  after  having  been  employed  by  Ladovico  Sforta, 
both  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman.  — WatOBT. 

3  Dr.  Daniel  Whitby.bom  163S,  died  1736.  His  celebrated 
Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  was 
first  published  in  1703.  —  Wright. 

4  by  Henry  Mackensle.  Though  not,  perhaps,  so  popular 
as  the  "  Man  of  Keeling  "  by  the  same  amiable  author  {aniit 
p.  12-2.],  the  "  Man  of  the  World  '*  Is  a  very  pathetic  tale. 
—  Walter  Scorr.  The  Mam  ttf  the  World  was  published 
In  1773.  without  tbe  name  of  the  author.  —  Crokbe. 

^  Sir  Alexander  Blaodooald.  —  Cbokbb. 
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jT'.jnil.  ri-r^iu^-  irul  vot:  -j»t  iTte*  irr-x.  tJHsr 

v^-'Li-     Ti-:*  ''-Sir  i-u-ir*  ▼«»  aj.i;  ^  -.^nj-  *c»f:. 

* 


-  -         #  -  ^ 

x'z.%:l  t.  i*j.T  -j:*e  A-'^Ts*-;  •♦'ii  cat.     1  j.».4:t«1  'c 

l»;;»'H>ca  I/r.  J  .c_ia»..c  till  silt-  Ljiji  itm  t,- 
«i  »  &^  i>f  c*  "^1  V-»  ir.ci'  <•<  Jlf  FwiTrft*  :  i£.i  I 
h^\i  srxi>e  rv*j,  c.  Vf  zjl'^.tt  SLntzli.  iLiS  et 

wit  wa*  a  w:^>:r:**i  *».-^":it  </  fcinlnil^t  iz.i 
iltrl^  jht  to  Uarrca :  ',  *i  tlrtrj  iLi»i  u  -x:^  t  at  tlcie* ; 
ani  iLer  re<:-:iir»-i  w  latc  r/jr  iitrrxkl*  acrr^*;- 
a^ly  fi^t:*!  up.  a::.'!  er^si  L't.*  e>ic.  liti. .^r**  of 
hte  l«ini«t-i  Urxt.  I  wa*  aI.?<-»  f.ni.r  tig  «L-v^2ti 
treqaentij  to  driw  Llia  lorJi  u>  :&.£.  vben  be 
would  otberwjf*  L^re  Vjie»«  ♦L*rr.t-  The  fousc 
tain  waa  at  lim*.-*  i>;k^  upu  Ci  I  o:>i;a^  tb^; 
Fprinj.  It  wa*  cur;ou«  to  hr:Ar  ihic  Il^rfri'Jiaiis. 
when  anr  iii*jMi:e  hipr^r.^i  whLe  he  was  out 
of  the  room,  sajii^z-  "*  Stajr  liii  Dr.  Johoson 
c<jines ;  ear  that  to  htm  !  " 

YestenJiaT.  Dr.  ^ohn**m  *a:d-  *•  I  cannot  but 
]au;;h,  to  think  of  mv»elf  rorin?  among  the 
Hebrides  al  sLxtr.  i  wonder  wtiere  I  fehall 
rove  at  fourscore  I  "  This  evenin;?  be  difpnjted 
the  truth  of  what  is  said  as  to  the  people  of 
St.  Kilda  catching  c<jld  whenever  stranjrers 
come.  **  Ilow  can  there,"  said  he,  *•  be  a  phy- 
sical effect  without  a  phvsical  cause  ?  "  He 
added,  la  ugh  in;?,  "  the  arrival  of  a  ship  full  of 
strangers  would  kill  them ;  for,  if  one  stranger 
gives  them  one  cold,  two  strangers  must  give 
them  two  colds;  and  so  in  profxjrtion.**  I 
wondered  to  hear  him  ridicule  this,  as  he  had  * 
praised  M^Aulaj  for  putting  it  in  his  bor>k ;  - 
saying,  that  it  was  manly  in  him  to  U-II  a  fact,  [ 
however  strange,  if  he  himself  Ixflieved  it.  He 
said,  the  evidence  was  not  arlequate  to  the  im- 
probability of  the  thing ;  that  if  a  physician, 
rather  disposed  to  be  incredulous,  should  go  to 
St.  Kilda,  and  report  the  fact,  then  he  would 
begin  to  look  about  him.  They  said,  it  was 
annually  proved  by  Maclcod*s  steward,  on 
whose  arrival  all  the  inhabitants  caught  cold, 
lie  jocularly  remarked,  "  The  steward  always 
comes  to  demand  something  from  them ;  and 
so  they  full  a  coughing.'    I  suppose  the  people 

in  Sky  all  take  a  cold  when  * (naming  a 

certain  person)  comes.*'  They  said,  he  came 
(mly  in  summer.  Johnson.  **  That  is  out  of 
tenderness  to  you.  Bad  weather  and  he,  at 
the  siune  time,  would  be  too  much.** 
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azatm  apoi.c'ize  to 
cording  5U-.h  mir-iire  zt 
the  scrupulvu5  fiic-lJr^ 
John«on  said  it  va;^  x  i 
portion  of  his  life. 

\Mule  we  were  chxrtir^  2=.  liif  3- 
of  men  who  were  to  j^iai-  ifc,rv   aZ.  - 
least,  we  were  5ud«leiil_T*  r*.  :a*e^;   c    " 
that  the  wind  was  fair,  t^  *^   a  Z"^ 
herrinj-buiises  was  passiur   i*^  f  r  3 
that  Mr.  Simpson's  rese^i    vas  a^  ^ 
Hugh  M'Donald,  the  skippfrr.  cMce  : 
was  impatient  that  we  sh^^d  ^ret  i 
we  soon  did.    Dr.  Johnson.   ~    ^ 
and  solemnity,   repeated   the 
Epictetus,  that,  **as  man  h^ 
death  before  him,  —  whatever 

ployment,  he  should  be  readv  _ 

call ;  and  an  old  man  should  oercr  be  t»** 
the  shore,  lest  he  should  not  be  abM*  •    - 
himself  ready.**    He  rode,  and  I  and  ti*     - 
gentlemen  walked,  about  an  Ho^lisb  r 
the  shore,  where  the  vessel  lar.     Dr.  J  ■ 
said  he  should  never  forget  Sij,  wend  n-t  -" 
thanks  for  all  civilities.     We  were  cam  - 
the  vessel  in  a  small  boat  which  she  h»J- 
we  set  sail  very  briskly  about  one  o*c4ock 
was  much  pleased  witn  the  motion  fi^  r- 
hours.    Dr.  Johnson  grew  sick,   and  t>  ' 
under  cover,  as  it  rained  a  good  deal.    1  ^ 
above,  that  I  might  have  fr»h  air,  and  6:>* 
myself  not  affected  by  the  motion  of  the  >^"-  - 
I  exulted  in  being  a  stout  seauian,  wHHf  1' 
Johnson  was  quite  in  a  state  of  annib3tt<  ' 
But  I  was  soon  humbled ;  for  after  xxnai^tttl'': 
that  I  could  go  with  ease  to  America  i*  ^^ 


'  Sir  A.  Macdonald.  —  CvoRia. 
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^'-  --r       ,1  became  very  sick,  but  kept 

'^'  '^.         though  it  rained  hard. 

.'  ^        d  been  detained  so  long  in  Sky  bj 

: .  • ;        r,  we  gave  up  the  scheme  that  Col 

1  for  us  of  visiting  several  islands, 

■  -  -  ted  ourselves  with  the  prospect  of 

I,  and  Icolmkill  and  Inchkenneth, 

.-.   '  "*  '  ev  to  it. 

*    '{»on  was  sanguine  in  his  hopes  for 

.'■^ '  wind  being  fair  for  us.    He  said  he 

".     -"^   I  us  at  Icolmkill  that  night.    But 

~  ^  rind  failed,  it  was  resolved  we  should 

^  ~  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  land  in  the 

tj^  f  Tobermorie.    We  kept  near  the 

Jl^*  ig  vessels  for  some  time;  but  after- 

"  ir  of  them  got  before  us,  and  one 

^^       try  fell  behind  us.    When  we  got  in 

of  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan,  the 

.  .mged,  and  was  directly  agfunst  our 

,    mto    the    Sound.     We    were    then 

f  J  tack,  and  get  forward  in  that  tedious 

."'        As  we  advanced,  the  storm  grew 

V  tnd  the  sea  very  rough.     Col  then 

talk  of  making  for  Egg,  or  Canna,  or 

'  '7    island.    Our  skipper  said,  he  would 

'^   ito  the  Sound.     Having  struggled  for 

;Dod  while  in  vain,  he  said,  he  would 

rward  till  we  were  near  the  land  of 

here  we  might  cast  anchor,  and  lie  till 

ming;  for  although,  before  this,  there 

'  en  a  good  moon,  and  I  had  pretty  dis- 

feen  not  only  the  land  of  Mull,  but  up 

nnd,  and  the  country  of  Morven  as  at 

id  of  it,  the  night  was  now  grown  very 

*  -      Our  crew  consisted  of  one  McDonald, 

'  i^)per,  and  two  sailors,  one  of  whom  had 

'•  '  Be  eye ;  Mr.  Simpson,  himself,  Col^  and 

McDonald  his  servant,  all  helped.  Simp- 

-    aid,  he  would  willingly  go  for  Col,  if 

'    I  Col  or  his  servant  would  undertake  to 

'      tts  to  a  harbour ;  but,  as  the  island  is  low 

it  was  dangerous  to  run  upon  it  in  the 

.<>  •    Col  and  bis  servant  appeared  a  little 

':    nu.    The  scheme  of  running  for  Canna 

'  cd  then  to  be  embraced ;  but  Canna  was 

leases  ofl^  all  out  of  our  way ;  and  they 

I  Afrsid  to   attempt  the  harbour  of  Egg. 

tliese  difierent  plans  were  successively  in 

AtioQ.    The  old  skipper  still  tried  to  make 

the  Und  of  Mull ;  but  then  it  was  consi- 

«il  that  there  was  no  place  there  where  we 

j]>l  anchor  in  safety.   Much  time  was  lost  in 

iviajr  against  the  storm.    At  last  it  became 

i^ujrh,  and  threatened  to  be  so  much  worse, 

At  Col  and  his  servant  took  more  courage, 

Kt  flaid  they  would  undertake  to  hit  one  of 


> 


TIm  (TMMnl  dtMpprotetloa  with  which  the  doetrlnet 
'^^•■"pHr  advanced  tyy  Hkwkeswotth  in  thii  preface  were  re- 
^•Hi  deprived  him.'*  Mft  the  Biographical  Dictionary. "  of 
^  •  ^f  Mind  and  of  life  ateifj  "  and  Mrt.PiosBl  «ay«,  (Anre- 
'  '•>■  p-  lO.)  **  Hawkaswoftb.  the  pious,  the  virtuous,  and 
*' *  *>*^,  (pU  a  laiDcotcd  sacrillce  to  newspaper  abuse ;  "  and 
^'  Hiionc,  hi  a  MS.  note  oo  that  passage,  in  his  copjr  of 
-  '<>  I  Aocedoira  (which  Mr.  Marliland  has  been  so  good 
'  unauttlcate  to  me),  ttates,  that,  **  after  Hawkesworth 
r  «l  published  Cooke's  first  voyace,  he  was  attacked  severely 
'  ■  ti»«  oewspaptrs,  \ff  a  writer  who  signed  himself  J  CArU' 


the  harbours  in  Col.  ^'  Then  let  us  run  for  it 
in  God*s  name,"  said  the  skipper;  and  in- 
stantly we  turned  towards  it.  The  little  wherry 
which  had  fallen  behind  us  had  hard  work.  The 
master  begged  that,  if  we  made  for  Col,  we 
should  put  out  a  light  to  him.  Accordingly, 
one  of  the  sailors  waved  a  glowing  peat  for 
some  time.  The  various  difficulties  that  were 
started  ^ave  me  a  good  deal  of  apprehension, 
from  which  I  was  relieved,  when  1  found  we 
were  to  run  for  a  harbour  before  the  wind. 
But  my  relief  was  but  of  short  duration ;  for  I 
soon  heard  that  our  sails  were  very  bad,  and 
were  in  danger  of  being  torn  in  pieces,  in  which 
case  we  should  be  driven  upon  the  rocky  shore 
of  Col.  It  was  very  dark,  and  there  was  a 
heavy  and  incessant  rain.  The  sparks  of  the 
burning  peat  flew  so  much  about,  that  I  dreaded 
the  vessel  might  take  fire.  Then,  as  Col  was  a 
sportsman,  and  had  powder  on  board,  I  figured 
tnat  we  might  be  blown  up.  Simpson  and  he 
appeared  a  little  frightened,  which  made  me 
more  so ;  and  the  perpetual  talking,  or  rather 
shouting,  which  was  carried  on  in  £]rae,  alarmed 
me  still  more.  A  man  is  always  suspicious  of 
what  is  saying  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  and,  if 
fear  be  his  passion  at  the  time,  he  grows  more 
afraid.  Our  vessel  often  lay  so  much  on  one 
side,  that  I  trembled  lest  she  should  be  overset ; 
and  indeed  they  told  me  afterwards,  that  they 
had  run  her  sometimes  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
water,  so  anxious  were  they  to  make  what  haste 
they  could  before  the  night  should  be  worse.  I 
now  saw  what  I  never  saw  before,  a  prodigious 
sea,  with  immense  billows  coming  upon  a  vessel, 
so  as  that  it  seemed  hardly  possible  to  escape. 
There  was  something  grandly  horrible  in  the 
sight.  I  am  glad  I  have  seen  it  once.  Amidst 
all  these  terrifying  circumstances,  I  endeavoured 
to  compose  my  mind.  It  was  not  easy  to  do 
it ;  for  all  the  stories  that  I  had  heard  of  the 
dangerous  sailing  among  the  Hebrides,  which 
isproverbial,  came  full  upon  my  recollection. 
When  I  thought  of  those  who  were  dearest  to 
me,  and  would  sufier  severely,  should  I  be  lost, 
I  upbraided  myself,  as  not  having  a  sufficient 
cause  for  putting  myself  in  such  danger.  Piety 
affi)rded  me  comfort ;  yet  I  was  disturbed  by 
the  objections  that  have  been  made  against  a 
particular  providence,  and  by  the  arguments 
of  those  who  maintain  that  it  is  in  vain  to  hope 
that  the  petitions  of  an  individual,  or  even  of 
congregations,  can  have  any  influence  with  the 
Deity ;  objections  which  have  been  oflen  made, 
and  which  Dr.  Hawkcsworth  ^  has  lately  re- 
vived, in  his  Preface  to  the  Voyages  to  the 


tian.  for  some  tenets  in  that  work,  which  so  preyed  on  his 
spirits  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  a  large  dose  of  opium." 
There  is  some  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  these  accounts 
— lx>th  of  the  public  indignation,  and  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth*s 
consequent  distress  of  mind  — were  exaggerated  ;  for  he  was, 
between  the  publication  of  his  preface  in  Spring,  1773.  and 
his  death  in  the  November  of  the  same  year,  elected  a 
Director  qf  the  East  India  Companjft  —  a  distinction  which, 
if  the  accounts  before-mentioned  were  true,  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  should  have  either  solicited  or  obtained.  In  the 
periodicals  of  the  day  be  is  stated  to  have  "died  of  a  linger- 
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South  Seas;  but  Dr.  Ogden*s  excellent  doc- 
trine on  the  efficacy  of  intercession  prevailed. 

It  was  half  an  hour  after  eleven  before  we 
set  ourselves  in  the  course  for  Col.  As  I  saw 
them  all  busy  doing  something,  I  asked  Col, 
with  much  earnestness,  what  I  could  do.  He, 
with  a  happy  readiness,  put  into  my  hand  a 
rope,  which  was  fixed  to  the  top  of  one  of  the 
masts,  and  told  me  to  hold  it  till  he  bade  me 
pull.  If  I  had  considered  the  matter,  I  might 
have  seen  that  this  could  not  be  of  the  least 
service ;  but  his  object  was  to  keep  me  out  of 
the  way  of  those  who  were  busy  working  the 
vessel,  and  at  the  same  time  to  divert  my  fear, 
by  emplo3ring^me,  and  making  me  think  that  I 
was  01  use.  Thus  did  I  stand  firm  to  my  post, 
while  the  wind  and  rain  beat  upon  me,  always 
expecting  a  call  to  ptill  my  rope. 

The  man  with  one  eye  steered ;  old  McDonald, 
and  Col  and  his  servant,  lay  upon  the  forecastle, 
looking  sharp  out  for  the  harbour.  It  was 
necessary  to  carry  much  cloth^  as  they  termed 
it,  that  is  to  say,  much  sail,  in  order  to  keep  the 
vessel  off  the  shore  of  Col.  This  made  violent 
plunging  in  a  rough  sea.  At  last  they  spied 
the  harlK>ur  of  Lochiem,  and  Col  cried, "  Thank 
God,  we  are  safe  I "  We  ran  up  till  we  were 
opposite  to  it,  and  soon  afterwards  we  got  into 
it,  and  cast  anchor. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  all  this  time  been  quiet  and 
unconcerned.  He  had  lain  down  on  one  of  the 
beds,  and  having  ?ot  free  from  sickness,  was 
satisfied.  The  truth  is,  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
danger  we  were  in  ^ ;  but.,  fearless  and  uncon- 
cerned, might  have  said,  in  the  words  which  he 
has  chosen  for  the  motto  to  his  **  Rambler,** 

**  Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tempestas,  deferor  hospes."' 

Once,  during  the  doubtful  consultations,  he 
asked  whither  we  were  going ;  and  upon  being 
told  that  it  was  not  certain  whether  to  Mull  or 
Col,  he  cried,  "  Col  for  my  money !  **  I  now 
went  down,  with  Col  and  Mr.  Simpson,  to  visit 
him.  He  was  lying  in  philosophic  tranquillity 
with  a  greyhound  of  CJ/*s  at  his  back,  keeping 
him  warm.  Col  is  quite  the  Juvenis  am  gaudet 
canibus.  He  had,  when  we  left  Tahsker,  two 
greyhounds,  two  terriers,  a  pointer,  and  a  large 


inf(  feTer.'*  One  Is  willing  to  hope  that  a  life  like  Hawket- 
worth's,  spent  in  advocating  the  interests  of  morality  and 
rfliuion,  was  not  so  miserably  clouded  at  its  very  close.  — 

CaOKEK. 

1  He  at  least  made  liftht  of  It,  In  his  letters  to  Mrs  Thrale. 
"  After  having  been  detained  by  storms  many  days  at  Skie, 
we  left  it,  as  we  thought,  with  a  fair  wind ;  but  a  violent 
gust,  which  Bosweil  had  a  great  mind  to  call  a  tempest, 
lorced  us  into  Co/,  an  obscure  island;  on  which  —  'nulla 

c.tmpis  arbor  «itiv&  recrratur  aurA.'  " — Lelter$ Crokbr. 

Their  risque,  in  a  sea  full  of  island*,  was  very  considerable. 
Indeed,  the  whole  expedition  was  highly  perilous,  consider- 
ing the  season  of  the  year,  the  precarious  chance  of  getting 
•ea-worthy  boats,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  llebrideans,  who. 
notwithstanding  the  opportuntties,  I  reav  say  the  necfuitia^ 
•  •I  I  heir  ftituation,  are  very  careless  aua  unskilful  sailors. — 
Waltir  Scott. 

a  "  Fur  as  the  tempest  drives,  I  shape  my  way.*'  — fyaneir. 
Ilor.  1.  Kp.  1.  15 BosHKLL. 

3  'l*his  was  probably  thcs<une  kind  of  Hnintrntitmnl  fatting 
as  that  which  suggestinl  to  him,  at  an  earlier  period,  the 
affecting  epithet  impramsu$  {anti,  p.  3*J.)  —  Waltbb  Scott. 


Newfoundland  water-dog.  He  lost  one  of  hi> 
terriers  by  the  road,  but  had  still  five  ilo.> 
with  him.  I  was  very  ill,  and  very  desiro\is  («< 
get  to  shore.  When  I  was  told  that  we  cduld 
not  land  that  night,  as  the  storm  had  now  in- 
creased, I  looked  so  miaerably,  as  Col  atVr- 
wards  informed  me,  that  what  Shakspeare  bu; 
made  the  Frenchman  say  of  the  £ngli^h  Nil* 
diers,  when  scantily  dieted,  "  Piteous  they  will 
look,  like  drowned  mice!**  might,  I  beiicu', 
have  been  well  applied  to  me.  There  A^a^  in 
the  harbour,  before  us,  a  Campbell-town  >v>- 
sel,  the  Betty,  Kenneth  Morison  master,  takin; 
in  kelp,  and  bound  for  Ireland.  We  sent  •>.;: 
boat  to  beg  beds  for  two  gentlemen,  and  ihy 
the  master  would  send  hia  boat,  which  wa« 
larger  than  ours.  He  accordinglv  did  !»<\  aL-l 
Col  and  I  were  accommodated  in  Lis  ves^ol  v.'.i 
the  morning. 

Monday,  Oct,  4. — About  eight  o'clock  v^ 
went  in  the  boat  to  Mr.  Simpson's  vessel,  0:^1 
took  in  Dr.  Johnson.  He  waa  quite  w*-.. 
though  he  had  tasted  nothing  but  a  dish  of  ic; 
since  Saturday  night.  On  our  expressing  ^i 
surprise  at  this,  he  said,  that  ^*  when  he  Ulj 
in  the  Temple,  and  had  no  regular  sTsten 
life,  he  had  fasted  for  two  days  at  a  time,  <iur- 
ing  which  he  had  gone  about  visiting,  thuu:' 
not  at  the  hours  of  dinner  or  supper ;  that  >' 
had  drunk  tea,  but  eaten  no  bread;  that  t!..^ 
was  no  intentional  fasting*,  but  happened  ju.- 
in  the  course  of  a  literary  life." 

There  was  a  little  miserable  public-hi  i* 
close  upon  the  shore,  to  which  we  should  ii^  ■ 
sone,  had  we  landed  last  night :  but  thb  mom- 
mg  Col  resolved  to  take  us  directly  to  the  h(>  -- 
of  Captain  Lauchlan  McLean,  a  descendant 
his  family,  who  had  acquired  a  fortune  id  t' 
East  Indies,  and  taken  a  farm  in  Col.  ^Vi- 1* 
about  an  English  mile  to  go  to  it.    Col  ^' 
Joseph,  and  some  others,  ran  to  soom  I'  - 
horses,  called  here  sheUies^  that  were  run: 
wild  on  a  heath,  and  catcbed  one  of  them.  ^^ 
had  a  saddle  with  us,  which  was  clapped  u' 
it,  and  a  straw  halter  was  put  on  its  head,   i  *' 
Johnson  was  then  mounted,  and  Joseph  ^  • 
slowly  and  gravely  led  the  horse.    1  >^:'' 
Dr.  Johnson,  ^^ I  wish,  Sir,  M«  Mb  saw  jiu 
this  attitude."  * 


ilLf 


i  •': 


*  This  cortoua  exhibition  may,  perhapa,  nastmi  v*" 
my  readers  of  the  ludicroua  lines  made,  duriog  Sir 
Walpole's  administration  n74I ),  on  Mr.  G«orge  •  a'^    * 
Ivord)  Lyttelton,  though  the  flguret  of  tb*  two  p«r»   >• 
must  be  allowed  to  be  very  different :  — . 


But  who  b  this  aatride  the  poor* 
So  long,  so  icon,  so  lank,  so  boay  ? 
Dat  be  de  great  orllor,  UttlMony.'*— 


BoawKLk 


These  lin««  are  part  of  a  aong  printed  under  s  v 
caricature  print,  levelled  against  Sir  Robert  W  alp •^^ 
The  Motion^  representing  a  chariot  drawn  }>§  si\ 
horses,  in  and  about  whioi  are  the  chiofa  of  dto  «if>p> « 
the  day.  Lords  Chesterfletd  and  Cartamt,  Dukr  «^  ^  • 
Mr.  Sandys,  Ac.  —  CaoKia. 

The  exact  words  are:  — 

Who's  dat  who  ride  astride  d^  Fonr, 
So  long,  so  Link,  so  lean,  and  bouy  r 
O  h«  be  de  great  orator  Uttlo^Toay. 

The  print  rontalna  an  Interasttnc  *l»«  of  Whitr^.^  i 
have  rec«iv(.<d,"  aaya  Horace  WaI|tot<%  ** «  prioi  by  1    < 
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It  was  a  Yerj  heavy  rain,  and  I  was  wet  to 
the  skin.  Captain  McLean  had  bnt  a  poor 
temporary  hoose,  or  rather  hut;  however,  it 
was  a  very  good  haven  to  us.  There  was  a 
blazing  peat  fire,  and  Mrs.  McLean,  daughter 
of  the  minister  of  the  parish,  got  us  tea.  I  felt 
»till  the  motion  of  the  sea.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
it  was  not  in  the  imagination,  but  a  continu- 
ation of  motion  on  the  fluids,  like  that  of  the 
ie&  itself  after  the  storm  is  over. 

There  were  some  books  on  the  board  which 
served  as  a  chimney-piece.  Dr.  Johnson  took 
up  ^  Bumet*s  History  of  his  own  Times."  He 
said,  **  The  first  part  of  it  is  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  booss  in  the  English  language ;  it 
is  (juite  drunatic :  while  he  went  about  every 
where,  saw  every  where,  and  heard  every 
where.  By  the  first  part,  I  mean  so  far  as  it 
ap{)car8  that  Burnet  himself  was  actually  en- 
;;a^ed  in  what  he  has  told ;  and  this  may  be 
e:i3ily  distinguished."  Captain  McLean  cen- 
«ured  Burnet,  for  his  high  praise  of  Lauderdale 
in  a  dedication,  when  he  shows  him  in  his  his- 
tory to  have  been  so  bad  a  man.  Johkson.  *^  I 
'\o  not  think,  myself,  that  a  man  should  say  in 
a  dedication  wluU  he  could  not  say  in  a  history. 
However,  allowance  should  be  made ;  for  there 
U  a  great  difierence.  The  known  style  of  a 
<ledication  is  flattery:  it  professes  to  flatter. 
There  is  the  same  difierence  between  what  a 
num  says  in  a  dedication,  and  what  he  says  in 
a  history,  as  between  a  lawyer^s  pleading  a 
cause,  and  reporting  it." 

The  day  passed  away  pleasantly  enough. 
The  wind  became  fair  for  Mull  in  the  evening, 
and  Mr.  Simpson  resolved  to  sail  next  morning; 
but  having  been  thrown  into  the  island  of  Col, 
ire  were  unwilling  to  leave  it  unexamined, 
especially  as  we  considered  that  the  Campbell- 
town  veitfel  would  sail  for  Mull  in  a  day  or  two ; 
and  therefore  we  determined  to  stay. 

Tv£9day^  Od,  6, — I  rose,  and  wrote  my 
Jrnimal  tUl  about  nine,  and  then  went  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  sat  up  in  bed  and  talked 
ind  laughed.  I  said,  it  was  curious  to  look 
iKiick  ten  years,  to  the  time  when  we  first 
thought  of  visiting  the  Hebrides.  How  dis- 
tant and  improbable  the  scheme  then  appeared  I 
Vet  here  we  were  actually  among  them.  ^'  Sir,** 
-aid  be,  **  people  may  come  to  do  any  thing 
iJmofft,  by  talking  of  it.  I  reallv  believe  I 
I  ould  talk  myself  uto  building  a  house  upon 
liiand  laa,  though  I  should  probably  never 
' '  >me  back  again  to  see  it.  I  could  easily  per- 
>ua«Je  Reynolds  to  do  it ;  and  there  would  be 
no  great  sin  in  persuading  him  to  do  it.  Sir, 
he  woald  reason  thus :  ^  What  will  it  cost  me  to 
Im*  there  once  in  two  or  three  summers  ?  Why, 
pcn-haps,  five  hundred  pounds ;  and  what  is  that, 
in  comparison  of  having  a  fine  retreat,  to  which 
a  man  can  go,  or  to  which  he  can  send  a  friend?' 
He  would  never  find  out  that  he  may  have  this 


I    '*>«  diT«rts  BM  cutremelj,— 7^  Motion,    Tell  me,  dear, 

»v  «bo  made  the  design,  ami  who  took  the  likenesses ; 

itj«7  Mfe  •dmlrabte:  tba  lines  are  aa  good  as  oa«  §eet  on  such 


within  twenty  nules  of  London.  Then  I  would 
tell  him,  that  he  may  marry  one  of  the  Miss 
Macleods,  a  lady  of  great  family.  Sir,  it  is 
surprising,  how  people  will  go  to  a  distance,  for 
what  they  may  nave  at  home.  I  knew  a  Isuly  ^ 
who  came  up  from  Lincolnshire  to  Knights- 
bridge  with  one  of  her  daughters,  and  gave  five 
guineas  a  week  for  a  lodging  and  a  warm  bath ; 
Siat  is,  mere  warm  water.  That^  you  know, 
could  not  be  had  in  Lincolnshire  I  ohe  said,  it 
was  made  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  there." 

After  breakfast.  Dr.  Johnson  and  I,  and 
Joseph,  mounted  horses,  and  C<d  and  the  cap- 
tain walked  with  us  about  a  short  mile  across 
the  island.    We  paid  a  visit  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hector  McLean.     His  parish  consists  of  the 
islands  of  Col  and  Tyr-yi.    He  was   about 
seventy- seven  years  of  age,  a  decent  eccle- 
siastic, dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  black  clothes, 
and  a  black  wig.    He  appeared  like  a  Dutch 
pastor,  or  one  of  the  ^^Assemblif  of  Divines''  at 
Westminster.    Dr.  Johnson  observed  to  me 
afterwards,  **  that  he  was  a  fine  old  man,  and 
was  as  well  dressed,  and  had  as  much  dignity 
in  his  appearance,  as  the  dean  of  a  cathedral.  * 
We  were  told  that  he  had  a  valuable  library, 
though  but  poor  accommodation  for  it,  being 
obliged  to  keep  his  books  in  large  chests.    It 
was    curious  to  see   him    and    Dr.  Johnson 
together.    Neither  of  them  heard  very  dis- 
tinctly; so  each  of  them  talked  in  his  own 
way,  and  at  the  same  time.    Mr.  McLean  said, 
he  had  a  confutation  of  Bayle,  by  Leibnitz. 
JoHMSOR.  ^'A  confutation  of  Bayle,  Sir!  What 
part  of  Bayle  do  you  mean  ?    The  greatest ' 
part  of  his  writings  is  not  confutable :  it  is  his- 
torical and  criti^."    Mr.  McLean  sud,  '^  the 
irreligious  part;"   and  proceeded  to  talk  of 
Leibnitz*s    controversy  with    Clarke,   calling 
Leibnitz  a  great  man.    Johhsom.  *^  Why,  Sir, 
Leibnitz  persisted  in  affirming  that  Newton 
called  space  sensorium  numinis^  notwithstanding 
he  was  corrected,  and  desired  to  observe  that 
Newton^s  words  were  quasi  sensorium  numinis. 
No,  Sir ;  Leibnitz  was  as  paltry  a  fellow  as  I 
know.    Out  of  respect  to  Queen  Caroline,  who 
patronised  him,  Clarke  treated  him  too  well." 

During  the  time  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  thus 

going  on,  the  old  minister  was  standing  with 
is  back  to  the  fire,  cresting  up  erect,  pulling 
down  the  front  of  his  periwig,  and  talking  what 
a  great  man  Leibnitz  was.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  scene  would  require  a  page  with  two 
columns;  but  it  ougnt  rather  to  be  repre- 
sented by  two  good  players.  The  old  gentle- 
man said,  Clarke  was  very  wicked,  for  going  so 
much  into  the  Arian  system.  ^*I  will  not  say 
he  was  wicked,"  said  Dr.  Johnson ;  ^*  he  might 
be  mistaken."  McLean.  "  He  was  wicked,  to 
shut  his  eyes  against  the  Scriptures;  and 
worthy  men  in  England  have  since  confuted 
him  to  all  intents  and  purposes."    Johsson. 

occaitons."    WalpoU  to  Conway,  March  25.  1741.— P.  Cvm- 

NINOHAM. 

^  Mrs.  Langton,  the  mother  of  his  friend.  —  Ckokib. 
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^'  I  know  not  who  has  confuted  him  to  all  iu" 
tents  and  purposes.^  Here  again  there  was  a 
double  talldng,  each  continuing  to  maintain  his 
own  argument,  without  hearing  exactly  what 
the  other  said. 

I  regretted  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  practise 
the  art  of  accommodating  himself  to  different 
sorts  of  people.  Had  he  been  softer  with  this 
venerable  old  man,  we  mi^ht  have  had  more 
conversation;  but  his  forcible  spirit,  and  im- 
petuosity of  manner,  may  be  said  to  spare 
neither  sex  nor  age.'  I  have  seen  even  mrs. 
Thrale  stunned ;  but  I  have  often  maintained, 
that  it  is  better  he  should  retain  his  own  man- 
ner. Fliabilitv  of  address  I  conceive  to  be  in- 
consistent with  that  majestic  power  of  mind 
which  he  possesses,  and  which  produces  such 
noble  effects.  A  lofty  oak  will  not  bend  like  a 
supple  willow. 

He  told  me  afterwards,  he  liked  firmness  in 
an  old  man,  and  was  pleased  to  see  Mr.  McLean 
so  orthodox.  *'  At  his  age,  it  is  too  late  for  a 
man  to  be  asking  himself  questions  as  to  his 
belief.'' 

We  rode  to  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
where  we  saw  the  ruins  of  a  church  or  chapel. 
We  then  proceeded  to  a  place  called  Grissipol, 
or  the  rough  pool. 

At  Grissipol  we  found  a  good  farm-house, 
belonging  to  the  Laird  of  Col,  and  possessed 
by  Mr.  M*Sweyn.  On  the  beach  here  there  is 
a  singular  variety  of  curious  stones.  I  picked 
up  one  very  like  a  small  cucumber.  By  the 
by.  Dr.  Johnson' told  me  that  6ay*s  line  in  the 
"Beggar's  Opera,"  "As  men  should  serve  a 
cucumber,**  &c.*,  has  no  waggish  meaning,  with 
reference  to  men  flinging  away  cucumbers  as 
too  coolings  which  some  have  thought ;  for  it 
has  been  a  common  saying  of  physicians  in 
England,  that  a  cucumber  should  be  well 
sliced,  and  dressed  with  pepper  and  vinegar, 
and  then  thrown  out,  as  good  for  nothmg. 
Mr.  M*Sweyn's  predecessors  had  been  in  Sky 


1  If  Dr.  Johnton  had  not  been  In  the  habit  of  reading  the 
Journal,  we  ihould,  inctead  of  this  remonstrance,  tweptened 
with  so  much  extenuation  and  flatterr,  have  here  had  the 
dctaila  of  the  harshness  which  Boswell  regrets,  and  which 
must  have  been  pretty  severe  to  remind  Boswell  that  his 
violence  "  spared  neither  age  nor  sex."  —  CaoxBR. 

s  **  1  wonder  an^  man  alive  should  ever  rear  a  daughter  ; 
For  when  she*s  dress'd  with  care  and  cost,  all  tempting, 

floe,  and  gay. 
As  mm    should  serve  a  cucumber,    she  flings  herself 

away.**  —  Wriobt. 

s  M'Swyne  has  an  awkward  sound,  but  the  name  Is  held  to 
be  of  high  antiquity,  both  in  the  Hebrides  and  the  north  of 
Ireland  —  Walter  SooTT.  In  the  county  of  Donegal,  In 
the  North  of  Ireland,  a  singular  hole  in  a  dilT,  communi- 
cating with  a  C4ve  below,  through  which,  in  certain  circum- 
stances of  the  sea  and  wind,  the  spray  Is  driven  up  with  great 
force,  is  called  M* Swine**  (for  M'Sweyn's)  Grim.  The  name, 
no  doubt,  was  oriainally  Scandinavian,  but  seems  to  have 
been  established  in  England  before  the  Conquest.  "  In 
FerieiA  (Fernely,  Yorl(.shire)  Goduln  et  Sum  habuerunt, 
&c.  ubl  nunc  habet  Ilbertus  de  Lacy."  ~  Doomsday  book. 
—  Crokbb. 

*  Ilatyin  foam  (see  anti,  p.  SIG.).  A  very  popular  air 
In  the  Hebrides,  written  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Allan 
Muidartach,  or  Allan  of  Miildart,  a  chief  of  the  CUnraiMld 
familv.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  ir  by  a  f.iir  frifod 
of  mine  [the  late  Margaret  Maclean  Clephane,  Marchioness 
of  Northampton] :~ 


from  a  very  remote  period,  upon  the  et^te 
belongino:  to  Madeod ;  probably  before  Mac- 
leod  had  it.  The  name  is  certainly  Nor- 
wegian*, from  Sueno,  ^^g  of  Norway.  Tlie' 
S resent  Mr.  M^Swejn  left  Sky  upon  the  late 
f  acleod*s  raising  his  rents.  He  then  got  thii 
farm  from  Col. 

He  appeared  to  be  near  fourscore;  but 
looked  as  fresh,  and  was  as  strong,  as  a  man  of 
fifty.  His  son  Hugh  looked  older;  and,  a.« 
Dr.  Johnson  observed,  had  more  the  manner? 
of  an  old  man  than  he.  I  had  often  heard  of 
such  instances,  but  never  saw  one  before. 
Mrs.  M*Sweyn  was  a  decent  old  gendewoman. 
She  was  dressed  in  tartan,  and  could  sjK-ak 
nothing  but  Erse.  She  said,  she  taught  Sir 
James  McDonald  Erse,  and  would  teach  me 
soon.  I  could  now  sing  a  verse  of  the  son? 
HatyinfoanC  eri\  made  m  honour  of  Allan,  ilw 
famous  captain  of  Clanranald,  who  fell  at  Sher- 
rif-muir :  whose  servant,  who  lay  on  the  livid 
watching  his  master's  dead  body,  being  ^M 
next  day  who  that  was,  answered,  "  He  was  a 
man  yesterday." 

We  were  entertained  here  with  a  prinutire 
heartiness.  Whisky  was  served  round  io  a 
shell,  according  to  the  ancient  Highland  custom. 
Dr.  Johnson  would  not  partake  of  it;  I>u\ 
being  desirous  to  do  honour  to  the  mo<lvS  ''*'( 
other  times,"  drank  some  water  out  of  tk' 
sheU. 

In  the  forenoon  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  It  woul J 
require  great  resignation  to  live  in  one  of  tli" 
islands."  Bosweix.  "  I  don*t  know,  Sir;  1  bv 
felt  myself  at  times  in  a  state  of  almost  ui*  -> 
physical  existence,  satisfied  to  eat,  drink,  nii'i 
sleep,   and  walk  about,   and  enjoy  mj  <''*t 
thoughts :  and  I  can  figure  a  contmuation  •  t 
this.*     Johnson.  "Ay,  Sir;  but  if  you  wir 
shut  up  here,  your  own  thoughts  would  t"- 
ment  you  :  you  would  think  of  Edinbur^'lu  •: 
of  London,  and  that  you  could  not  be  ther»*." 
We  set  out  after  dinner  for  Brcacacha,  :ij-' 


**  Come,  here's  a  pledge  to  yoong  and  old. 
We  quaff  the  bloo<i-red  wine; 
A  health  to  Allan  Muidart  bold. 
The  dearest  love  of  mioe. 

Cbokcs.    **  Along,  along,  then  haste  along. 
For  here  no  more  Pll  star  ; 
I'll  braiti  and  bind  mjr  treases  long. 
And  o'er  the  hiUs  avay. 

'*  When  waves  blow  gnrl  j  off  the  strand. 
And  none  the  barli  may  stPvr ; 
The  grasp  of  Allan's  strong  right  hvnd 
Compels  her  home  to  «eer.    Along,  along.  Av 

**  And  when  to  old  Kilpbedar  *  came 
Such  troops  of  damsels  gay  ; 
Say,  came  they  there  for  AlUm's  Eune. 
Or  came  they  there  to  pray  ?    Aloog.  alnnt  >  f 

"  And  when  these  dames  of  b«auty  rare 
Were  dancing  In  the  hall. 
On  some  were  gems  and  jewels  rare. 
And  cambric  coifs  on  all.    **  Along,  alonf  A* " 

^laLTaa  NitT 

The  song  seems  to  break  off  Imperfcctlr.  but  }  c^i^  ' 
Walter's  MS.  —  CaoKaa. 


*  St.  ToCer's  Church  in  Sky Ctoan. 
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famllj  seftt  of  the  Laird  of  Col,  accompanied 
hy  the  young  laird,  who  had  now  got  a  horse, 
and  by  the  yoanger  Mr.  M^Swejn,  whose  wife 
had  gone  thither  before  us,  to  prepare  every 
thing  for  our  reception,  the  Lainl  and  his 
famuy  being  absent  at  Aberdeen.  It  is  called 
Breacacha,  or  the  Spotted  Field,  because  in 
summer  it  is  enamelled  with  clover  and  daisies, 
09  young  Col  told  me.  We  passed  by  a  place 
vhere  l&ere  is  a  veij  larce  stone,  I  may  call  it 
a  roek ;  ^^  a  vast  weight  ror  Ajax.** '  The  tra- 
(iition  is,  that  a  giant  threw  such  another  stone 
at  his  mistress,  up  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  at  a 
i^mall  distance ;  and  that  she,  in  return,  threw 
this  mass  down  to  him.    It  was  all  in  sport. 


**  Male  me  petit  lasciva  puella.** ' 

As  we  advanced,  we  came  to  a  larse  extent 
of  plain  ground.  I  had  not  seen  such  a  place 
for  a  long  time.  Col  and  I  took  a  gallop  upon 
it  by  way  of  race.  It  was  very  refreshing  to 
me,  after  having  been  so  long  taking  short 
htcps  in  hilly  countries.  It  was  like  stretching 
a  man^s  legs  after  being  cramped  in  a  short  bed. 
We  alio  passed  close  by  a  large  extent  of 
<<ind-hills,  near  two  miles  square.  Dr.  John- 
son said,  ^  he  never  had  the  image  before.  It 
vas  horrible,  if  barrenness  and  danger  could 
W*  00.**  I  heard  him,  afler  we  were  in  the 
house  of  Breacacha,  repeating  to  himself,  as  he 
walked  about  the  room, 

**  And  imother'd  in  the  dusty  whirlwind,  dies.** 

Probably  he  had  been  thinking  of  the  whole  of 
the  simile  in  Cato,  of  which  that  is  the  con- 
rluding  line ;  the  sandy  desert  had  struck  him 
^>  strongly.  The  sancl  has  of  late  been  blown 
•>Ter  a  good  deal  of  meadow ;  and  the  people 
(if  the  island  say,  that  their  fathers  remembered 
touch  of  the  space  which  is  now  covered  with 
•tandtohave  been  under  tillage.  CoVb  house 
i^  »ituated  on  a  bay  called  Breacacha  Bay. 
We  found  here  a  neat  new-built  gentleinan*s 
house,  better  than  any  we  had  been  in  since 
we  were  at  Lord  ErroFs.  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
lished it  ranch  at  first,  but  soon  remarked  to 
me,  that  **  there  was  nothing  becoming  a  chief 
ab(»ut  it :  it  was  a  mere  tradesman's  lx>x."  He 
^•vmed  quite  at  home,  and  no  longer  found  any 
>litficalty  in  using  the  Highland  address;  for 
^*  f'Mn  as  we  arrived,  he  said,  with  a  spirited 
fAmiJiaritjr,  **  Now,  Co/,  if  you  could  get  us 
•i  dish  of  tea.**  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  had  each 
on  excellent  bedchamber.  We  had  a  dispute 
which  of  us  had  the  best  curtains.  His  were 
rather  the  best,  being  of  linen  ;  but  I  insisted 
that  my  bed  had  the  best  posts,  which  was  un- 
'leniabfe.     "  WeU,"  said  he,  "  if  you  have  the 


"  Wh«a  A)«x  ttntet  some  rock*«  rast  weight  to  throw, 
Th* lia*  too  labours,  and  the  words  moTo  slow.** 

Font. 
'       **  My  PhjIUs  mo  with  pelted  apples  plies.** 

Yirg.  3  Efcl.  —  DaTDKN.  ~  C. 

^  Cat,  Ihoof  b  a  gentloman  of  landed  estate,  could  hardly 


best  posts,  we  will  have  you  tied  to  them  and 
whipped.**  I  mention  this  slight  circumstance, 
only  to  show  how  ready  he  is,  even  in  mere 
trifles,  to  get  the  better  of  his  antagonist,  by 
placing  him  in  a  ludicrous  view.  I  have  known 
dim  sometimes  use  the  same  art,  when  hard 
pressed  in  serious  disputation.  Groldsmith,  I 
remember,  to  retaliate  for  many  a  severe  defeat 
which  he  has  suffered  from  him,  applied  to  him 
a  lively  saying  in  one  of  Gibbers  comedies, 
which  puts  this  part  of  his  character  in  a 
strong  bght — *'  There  is  no  arguing  with  John- 
son ;  for,  if  his  pistol  misses  fire,  he  knocks  you 
down  with  the  Dutt  end  of  it.**  ^ 

Wednesday,  Oct.  6. — After  a  sufficiency  of 
sleep,  we  assembled  at  breakfast.  We  were 
just  as  if  in  barracks.  £very  body  was  mas- 
ter. We  went  and  viewed  the  old  castle  of 
Col,  which  is  not  far  from  the  present  house, 
near  the  shore,  and  founded  on  a  rock.  It  has 
never  been  a  large  feudal  residence,  and  has 
nothing  about  it  Uiat  requires  a  particular  de- 
scription. Like  other  old  inconvenient  build- 
ings of  the  same  age,  it  exemplified  Gray*s 
picturesque  lines, 

**  Huge  *  windows  that  eiclude  the  light, 
And  passage*  that  lead  to  nothing." 

It  may,  however,  be  worth  mentioning,  that 
on  the  second  story  we  saw  a  vault  which  was, 
and  still  is,  the  family  prison.  There  was  a 
woman  put  into  it  by  the  Laird,  for  theft, 
within  these  ten  years ;  and  any  offender  would 
be  confined  there  yet ;  for,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  thing,  as  the  island  is  remote  from  any 
power  established  by  law,  the  Laird  must  ex- 
ercise his  jurisdiction  to  a  certain  degree. 

We  were  shown,  in  a  comer  of  this  vault,  a 
hole,  into  which  Col  said  greater  criminals  used 
to  be  put.  It  was  now  filled  up  with  rubbish  of 
different  kinds.  He  said,  it  was  of  a  great 
depth.  ^  Ay,**  said  Dr.  Johnson,  smiling,  ^*  all 
such  places  that  are  filled  up  were  of  a  great 
depth.  He  is  very  quick  in  showing  that  he 
does  not  give  credit  to  careless  or  exaggerated 
accounts  of  things.  Afler  seeing  the  castle, 
we  looked  at  a  small  hut  near  it.  It  is  called 
Teigh  Franchich,  t.  e.  the  Frenchman's  house. 
Col  could  not  tell  us  the  history  of  it.  A 
poor  man  with  a  wife  and  children  now  lived 
m  it.  We  went  into  it,  and  Dr.  Johnson  gave 
them  some  charity.  There  was  but  one  bed 
for  all  the  family,  and  the  hut  was  very  smoky. 
When  we  came  out,  he  said  to  me,  *'  Et  hoe 
secundum  sententiam  philosophorum  est  esse 
beatus"^  Boswbix.  **  The  pnilosophers,  when 
they  placed  happiness  in  a  cottage,  supposed 
cleanliness  and  no  smoke.**  Johnson.  ^*Sir, 
they  did  not  think  about  either.** 


be  called  a  ekiff;  and  U  was  assuredly  a  mark  of  good  sense 
to  suit  the  character  of  his  house  to  the  state  and  times  In 
which  he  IWed.  —  Cbokbr. 

*  See  ana,  p.  908.  —  C. 
s  ;?icA.  —  CaoKEK. 

*  "  And  this,  according  to  the  philosophers,  Is  happiness.** 
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f^-tir%^.'Jt    X:^\   ji-'#*i'  --lit  -a   X  JeusfHT     r  -^irin  It  1 

>•!.•<  ▼•<  1  :'.« '.It!  n  iHt*  JsLuTi't,  ,cje  ^f  •▼':•  m 
auii  .ff»'r>Ji  neiu'lj  jb»  aiTit'a  jb  h*.  Dr.  ^7-  ua- 
'V'Xi  W'^u  ♦-•r..^rT-L  '.ii-u:  --in-il'i-^  ■*rr  ai'u*a 
wM.'n   *n»*-»  •rrui-i.-iri*   mfrnT  -arnoc  taeir  .oini 

fji.n.ir.5',  rario  'X  nx^z  :iie  .irni  3lit  t-a'^c:.  inti 
'Vf  V.e  f>,nr-^  'A  -iiii  V.ont  V  m.tif  ±  X  j'ri«L 
A  vn:ir.*.  itanad:  t^.jAk  '.t  L*  -iii»i.  :ai  ja:o  ri- 

arf  .v=;  .-».*;«.  \x  •^•>-»  a. 31  no  r>-«i-  :ii:lr=sB  ae  r^a 
a.-***  ir.<'.r'»  <r/^  k.  1:  a  ci-trar  liitin.  chos  tie 
H./S.^iA^l  Uti*:.  .ri:<.  w*ii>  l»-t  ^itr*^  s'lir-irjii'Lu 

prxir  4m:bt  t^r.ar*:ji  ijinnot  jive  tbcxn  j-**! 
r*rrir.4,  ff^m  th«  »-*rv  nature  ot  tklnz?-  Th-^T 
hiv*;  not  *Xf.  mfam  ■,!'  ril-inj  nii:>rt  ^:in  it^ir 
farmA."  C^/rmerk,  Dr.  JoaiLson  salt],  wi^  the 
DT^in  di-t^irict  man  that  be  hod  met  with  in 
tb*-^  i*ie*  ;  hf,  fVA  nctt  «hfit  Lla  ejtA  or  pu:  ha 
firt^<^  in  hU  f:a.ri;  whu-h  he  4«^med  to  think 
WM  a  ^'Kyi  fl^  the  mrxje  with  modt  ot*  the 
Iff. ox  A  f,  whom  we  have  seen  of  late. 

j'hurtuUiff^  Oct  7.  —  Captain  M'Lean  joined 
tu  f  bi^  morrnnjr  at  breakfast.  There  rame  on 
%  ')r«'a/ifijl  ^tonn  of  wind  and  rain,  which  con- 
tinii^'d  all  <lay,  and  rather  increased  at  night, 
'i  b*r  win'l  wa^  directly  asrainitt  oar  getting  to 
Mull.  We  were  in  a  strange  *tate  of  abstrac- 
U'tti  from  the  world:  we  could  neither  hear 
fnnu  our  fricncJii,  nor  write  to  them.  Col  had  ■ 
}Trtiu'j\\t  I)«ille'  ^(tn  the  Fathers,**  Lucas*  "on  | 
IIjippiri«'*«</*  Mu\  More'ji^  '*Dialoj(ue9,"  from  the 
iC«'V.  Mr.  M^Leairs,  and  Burnet's  "Hiatory  of 


'  \  Vffnrh  PrritotUnt  dlrine.  bom  \f/H,A\f^  lfi70.  His 
frf>«t  •#■  tir  i;,u  Ptttrum  wiu  translated  into  English  io  1651. 

•  hr  liwhsfd  \A\rM,  Prpb^ndwf  of  Wmtminster,  born 
\r,in,AuA  17 1. 'i,  prHilH.  In  lfX'>,  "  An  Enquiry  ttftrr  Hap- 
ftinra,"  wUU  li  has  lM»«'n  s«<rcral  times  repniitea.  —  Ckoksr, 

•  N#i  dmjlit    I>r.  Henry  More's  '•  Divine  Dialogues ."  — 
<  "  /n  mftmUum."  —  /•/m,  A>.  —  Condemned  to  the  mrnet. 

•  Kilmiind  AllvD,  »  worthy  and  rpputabio  printer  In  Bolt- 


r*  "  T'4n  ♦r.trtaan  X^Lao'* .  ai  . 

Wa   :aDmc    ^.''fS    •!    ^knUil^.  1~  . 

xT-trr^  i  -  jc-**  menrr.  *  Dr.  J.  maun  r--*:  - 
^"•••1  icai  if  diimet.  ind  >i  «T?»w>rr.  i:*:  I 
-t:r->si  j«f  Tiiisir  ^imif  i»-)nneiricai  !♦  *rs  •. 
-Hf  sm  it  li*  Ti  *  x^— xMi*.  I  read  i  ^:*.-  : 
Y  '"TT  y  •  *"  ^x  "V  —S3  T-'ur  "iirnnji  dte  "**  -'  - 
•sn  -  ••innc=5.'  in.»i  •-•T'tri  ~  Ep.^'it^"'  ^.  '. 
j-«i  >iii:i!ir  IE  In'-^ane^^  ami  wmch  be-:**. 

^•t  ▼'♦r'i  jU  jave  j  ne  with  0r.  J  — ""  * 
■nia  3iL.mm:r  ti>  see  tne  Time,  but  wcT"  '  -  - 
vf=^r»-i  »T  i^e  -T««rm-  \^"iiie  rt  wa*  txt'-Z-  -- 
ioi'i.  ■*  '^  -  auiv  je  jitsi  we  jre  noc  ^rwrn  ■«  -• 

Liv  T^2-v  ^r*;ir^  .ir  jor  present  •.•VfOJErri  •::  i- 
i4in.  I£e  soiii.  ~^  I  w'.ia£  so  be  oo  i^ic  1..-1 
.antL  mil  r^  an  wiiii  exi^teOice.     XLi  '^  - 

I  ^mul  jer»i  Inaerc*  wicliout  resard  to  <  ^r  r  - 
a  '17.  i<:nie  ot  hii  cuaTersmoa  at  •iii-n:.** 
iant=*. 

~  riiere  wm  a  man  atme  time  ago,  wb  ▼-' 
W-4I  rvtreiv^i  tor  cw>)  vvfar«»  *m«^ntjr  thi?  jt  *-'- 
ainn  )f  >\^rthampri^Qshrre,  by  cfciiing  n^-^- 
my  jHirner.  Ac  Li:*t  he  grew  io  impuiri.:.  i* 
by  iiis  mdnenoe  to  £ei  tenants  tamed  s.^:  >i 
•laeir  zwua.  Allen  the  pnnter-,  who  is  ti  "-• 
ocunty.  c'ame  to  me,  acnLiii^r,  with  miurh  a:  >  -  * 
ani^  ot  «ioqi:ciTiinirg&>  if  I  tkad  a  brother;  ■<:  • 
:ir<'n  beiiur  assor^i  I  had  none  alive,  bt  t  - 
me  'rf  the  imposirion,  and  immediately  wr^ '' 
to  the  tfoontry.  and  the  fellow  was  disini*-^* 
It  rieaseii  me  to  hear  that  «o  much  wa*  H"'  ^' 
usiiur  my  n^me.  It  is  not  every  name  thit  •  1- 
carry  double  :  do  b^ih  for  a  man's  sell" sh'i  -•* 
br«?tiirr  ^laughin:z).  I  should  be  glad  tu  h- 
die  ffillow.  However,  I  could  have  «i'f- 
n«:jthlQii  aiidin^t  him.  A  man  can  have  no  r.  - 
dress  for  his  name  being  used^  or  ridioui  -» 
stories  being  told  of  him  in  the  newsp^f*  "^ 
except  he  can  show  thai  he  has  8iifierx.^i  ii- 
maje.  Some  years  ago  a  fboliih  piece  »-• 
published,  said  to  be  written  'by  S.  Johr-  i- 
Some  of  my  friends  wanted  me  to  \<  ><•"» 
amrrv  about  this.  I  said,  it  would  be  m  ^'^'  • 
for  the  answer  would  be,  '  S.  Johnson  wa}  ^•• 
Simon  Johnson,  or  Simeon  Johnson,  or  S«'l<  '<• 
Johnson;*  and  even  if  the  full  name,  Soiu . 
Johnson,  had  been  used,  it  might  be  said, '  i'< 
b  not  you ;  it  is  a  much  clererer  fellow ."^ 

**  Beauclerk,  and  I,  and  Langton,  and  Lj 
Sydney  Beauclerk,  mother  to  our  ^end,  v 
one  day  driving  in  a  coach  by  Cuper'$  (i>-'' 
denss  which   were  then  unoccupied.     1.  • 

court.    He  was  for  many  years  JohntiMi'a  oetghNwr  1^ 
lord,  .ind  friend  (oistf ,  p.  160.).    He  wm  Ibe  we  of  th--  t 
Thomas  Allen,  a  pious  and  learned  man,  who  for  f«H«  '  ■ 
was  rector  of  Kettarinf,  in  Woithamptmnfatra.  ->  .^n*  ■*  ' 
CaoKka. 

•  The  eccentric  autbor  of  **  Harlo  Thrmbo  **  vai  r  r 
Samuel  Joknmm.    He  wat  oriflnaUy  a  daactag  baM'- 
wf  nt  on  the  stage,  where  his  actmg  was  at  extrataf  v :  j' 
pieces.    He  died  In  tbli  verr  year,  177S,  and  vat  1  r   - 
one  of  the  persons  whoae  daaih  is  all«sd«d  to, ^eal.  i?i*  A. ' 
1778.  —  Crokkk. 

'  An  inferior  place  of  popular  ■aumwinit,  0*w  Ibc  »i'' 


I  1 
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«poi%  proposed  that  Beauderk,  and  Langton, 
and  myself  should  take  them ;  and  we  amused 
ourselves  with  scheming  how  we  should  all  do 
our  parte.  Lady  Sydney  grew  angry,  and 
>aid^  *•  an  old  man  should  not  put  such  things 
in  young  people*s  heads/  She  had  no  notion 
ot  a  joke,  Sir ;  had  come  late  into  life,  and  had 
a  mighty  unpliable  understanding.  ^ 

"  Carte's  '  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond '  is 
<>i>ngidered  as  a  book  of  authority ;  but  it  is  ill- 
written.  The  matter  is  diffused  in  too  many 
wiirds ;  there  is  no  animation,  no  compression, 
no  vigour.  Two  good  volumes  in  duodecimo 
niiL'ht  be  made  out  of  the  two  '  in  folio.*' 

TaDdng  of  our  confinement  here,  I  observed, 
that  our  discontent  and  impatience  could  not 
})*.'  coaaidered  as  very  unreasonable ;  for  that 
we  were  just  in  the  state  of  which  Seneca  com- 
{>i.iins  so  grievously,  while  in  exile  in  Corsica. 
"  Ves, "  said  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  he  was  not 
i:irther  from  home  than  we  are."  The  truth 
is  he  was  much  nearer.^ 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  rain  to-day,  and 
the  wind  was  still  contrary.  Comeck  attended 
iiic,  while  I  amused  myself  in  examining  a  col- 
l''>'tioD  of  papers  belonging  to  the  family  of 
< ''/.  The  first  laird  was  a  younger  son  of  ttie 
'hi* ftain  McLean,  and  got  the  middle  part  of 
^ol  for  his  patrimony.  Dr.  Johnson  having 
;:!Vf'n  a  very  particular  account  *  of  the  con- 
iiivtioo  between  this  family  and  a  branch  of 
thi>  family  of  Camerons,  called  M'Lonich,  I 
«hall  only  insert  the  following  document  (which 
1  I'nund  in  CoTs  cabinet),  as  a  proof  of  its 
c'utinaance,  even  to  a  late  period:  — 

**  Tothe  Laird  of  CoL 

**  Strone.  11th  Uarch,  1737. 
**  Deae  Sir,  —  The  long-standing  tract  of  firm 
'tHLctionate  friendship  *twixt  your  worthy  predeces- 


«( <rh  the  Motban  approach  fco Waterloo-bridge  now  passes. 

'  Marjr,  daugfatar  of  Thomas  Korris.  Esq.,  of  Speke,  In 
Ui.tAxhWe,  marriod  Lord  Sydney  In  1736 —  Cbokbr. 
-  (  trte's  Life  of  Ormond  Is  in  three  toIs.  folio.  —  P.  Cun- 


)  « 


Birtma  prvruptia  Inclasa  est  Corsica  saxls 
Horrlda,^  Ac  Epigr.  amti,  De  Consol.  LIbr. 


<^"T%\cz  ts  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Rome. 

*  t  from  London  upvards  of  four  hundred.  —  Ceokbr. 
J>ihiMoa*s  account  Is  as  follows :  — 

y«ry  near  the  house  of  Maclean  stands  the  castle  of  Col, 

*^  'ti  wai  the  mansion  of  the  Laird  till  the  house  was  built. 

** .  'h*  wall  was,  not  long  ago,  a  stone  with  an  Inscription, 

<  '•rtmg.  that  *  If  any  man  of  the  clan  of  Maclonich  shall 

•  '  «r  before  this  castle,  though  he  come  at  midnight,  with 
-  *  J'/t  head  in  his  hand,  he  shall  there  find  safety  and  pro- 
'  *  -n  sfahut  all  but  the  king.'    This  Is  an  oht  Highland 

-  'T  mide  upon  a  very  memorable  occasion.     Maclean,  the 

f  John  OerweM  [one  of  the  ancient  lairds],  who  recovered 

'       u)d  eooqoered  Barra.  had  obtained,  it  is  said,  from 

•■^  II..  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Lochiel,  forfeited,  Isup- 

' .  *}j  lome  nfleoce  against  the  state.    Forfeited  estates 

0'  '  oo(  hi  those  days  quietly  resigned  ;  Maclean,  (lierefnre, 

_-•'•«  ith  aa  armed  force  to  seise  his  new  possestiuns,  and, 

^'ovDot  for  what  reason,  took  his  wife  with  him.    The 

,  «'«-rofts  rose  in  defence  of  their  chief,  and  a  battle  was 

-  't  St  the  head  of  Loch  Ness,  near  the  place  where  Fort 

.-iitos  aow  stands,  in  which  Lochiel  obtained  the  victory, 

Mtf lean, with  his  followers,  was  defeated  and  destroyed. 

'  Udy  fdl  Into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and.  being 

'  "'1  prcgtiaat,  was  placed  In  the  custody  of  Maclonich,  one 

•  tntieor  Csmfly  branched  from  Cameron,  with  orders,  if 

•;  trrMtaht  a  boy,  to  destroy  him,  If  a  girl,  to  spare  her. 

>UMiDich*f  wife,  who  was  with  child  likewise,  had  a  girl 


sors  and  ours  afibrds  us  such  assurance,  as  that  we 
may  have  full  relyance  on  your  faTour  and  un- 
doubted friendship,  in  recommending  the  bearer, 
Ewen  Cameron,  our  cousin,  son  to  the  deceast 
Dugall  M*ConniU  of  Innerroaillie,  sometime  io 
Glenpean,  to  your  favour  and  conduct,  who  is  a 
man  of  undoubted  honesty  and  discretion,  only  that 
he  has  the  misfortune  of  being  alledged  to  have 
been  accessory  to  the  killing  of  one  of  M*Martin*s 
family  about  fourteen  years  ugo,  upon  which  al- 
ledgeance  the  M*Martins  are  now  so  sanguine  on 
revenging,  that  they  are  fully  resolved  for  the  de- 
privation of  his  life  ;  to  the  preventing  of  which  you 
are  relyed  on  by  us,  as  the  only  fit  instrument,  and 
a  most  capable  person.  Therefore  your  favour  and 
protection  is  expected  and  in  treated,  during  his 
good  behaviour ;  and  failing  of  which  behaviour, 
you'll  please  to  use  him  &i  a  most  insignificant  per- 
son deserves.  —  Sir,  he  had,  upon  the  alledgeance 
aforesaid,  been  transported,  at  Lochiers  desire,  to 
France,  to  gratify  the  M'Martins,  and,  upon  his  re- 
turn home,  about  five  years  ago,  married.  But  now 
he  is  so  much  threatened  by  the  M'Martins,  that 
he  is  not  secure  enough  to  stay  where  he  is,  being 
Ardmurchan,  which  occasions  this  trouble  to  you. 
Wishing  prosperity  and  happiness  to  attend  still 
yourself,  worthy  lady,  and  good  family,  we  are,  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner,  dear  Sir,  your  most 
obliged,  affectionate,  and  most  humble  servants, 

Z^uffoU  Cameronf  of  Strone, 
DugoU  Cameron,  of  Barr. 
DugaU  Cameron,  of  Invert ekvouittiue, 
DujfaU  Cameron,  of  Invinvalie.** 

Ewen  Cameron  was  protected,  and  his  son  has 
now  a  farm  from  the  Laird  of  Col,  in  Mull. 

The  family  of  Col  was  very  loyal  in  the  time 
of  the  great  Montrose^,  from  whom  I  found 
two  letters  in  his  own  handwriting.  The  first 
is  as  follows :  — 


about  the  same  time  at  which  Lady  Maclean  brought  a  boy, 
and  Maclonich,  with  more  generosity  to  his  captive  tliaa 
fidelity  to  his  trust,  contrived  that  the  children  should  be 
ciianged.  Maclean,  being  thus  preserved  from  death,  in  time 
recovered  his  original  patrimony ;  and,  in  gratitude  to  his 
friend,  made  his  castle  a  place  of  refuge  to  any  of  the  clan 
that  should  think  himself  in  danger ;  and,  as  a  proof  of 
reciprocal  confldence,  M.iclean  took  upon  himself  and  his 
posterity  the  care  of  educating  the  hetr  of  Maclonich."  — 
Journey Crokbb. 

s  The  third  Karl  and  first  Marquis,  bom  In  1612,  be- 
headed at  EdinburKh  the  21st  of  May,  l&^O.  _  Crokkr.  IS3I. 

Mr.  Macaular  censures  this  note  in  the  following  terms, 
which  are  worth  preserving  as  a  specimen  of  equal  accuracy 
of  statement  and  courtesy  of  style. 

"  Mr.  Croker  tells  us  the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose  was 
beheaded  in  Kdinburgh  in  Ui-'K).  There  is  not  a  forward  boy 
at  any  school  in  England  who  does  not  know  that  the  Mar- 

Suls  was  hanged.  The  account  of  the  execution  is  one  of  the 
nest  passages  in  Lord  Clarendon's  History.  We  can  scarcely 
su|i|>ose  that  Mr.  Croker  had  never  read  that  passage ;  and 
yet  we  can  scarcely  tiippose  that  any  one  who  nad  ever  pe* 
fused  so  noble  and  pathetic  a  fttory  can  have  utterly  forgotten 
all  its  most  striking  circumstances."  — £</.  Krv. 
To  which  a  critic  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  replied:  — 
"  We  really  almost  suspect  that  the  Reviewer  [Mr. 
Macaulayl  himsrif  has  not  read  the  passage  to  which  he 
refers,  or  lie  could  hardlv  have  accused  Mr.  Croker  of  show- 
ing—by having  said  that  Montrose  was  *  ^A«a<frd,*  when 
the  Reviewer  thinks  he  should  have  said  '  hanged  '—  that  he 
had  forgotten  the  most  '  striking  passage  '  m  Clarendon's 
noble  *  account  of  the  ejieeution.*  For  It  Is  not  on  the 
execution  itself  that  Lord  Clarendon  dwells  with  the  most 
pathos  and  effinrt,  but  on  the  previous  indignities  at  and  after 
his  trial  which  Montrose  so  roagnanmiousiy  endured. 
Clarendon,  with  ■erupulous  delicacy,  avoids  all  memtkm  qfthe 
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"  Far  my  very  Umimg  Friemd^  Uu  Laird  of  CoalL 

•*  StraCbearne,  30tb  Jan.  1616. 
**  Sir,  —  I  most  heartily  thank  you  for  all  your 
vilUngness  and  good  afiection  to  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, and  particularly  the  sending  alongs  of  your 
son,  to  who  I  will  heave  ane  particular  respect, 
hopeing  alM>  that  you  will  still  continue  anc  ^oode 
instrument  for  the  advanceing  ther  of  the  king's  ser- 
vice, for  which,  and  all  your  former  loyal  carnages, 
be  confident  you  shall  find  the  effects  of  his  ma's 
favour,  as  they  can  be  witnessed  you  by  your  very 
iaitbful  friende,  MoKraosK.** 

The  other  is, 

"  For  the  Laird  of  CoL 

'*  Petty.  17th  April,  1646. 
M  Sia,  —  Having  occasion  to  write  to  your  fields, 
I  cannot  be  forgetful  of  your  willingness  and  good 
affection  to  his  Majesty's  service.  I  acknowledge 
to  you,  and  thank  you  heartily  for  it,  aastuing,  that 
in  what  lies  in  my  power,  you  shall  find  the  good. 
Meanwhile,  I  shall  eipect  that  you  will  continue 
your  loyal  endeavours,  in  wishing  those  slack  people 
that  are  about  you,  to  appear  more  obedient  than 
they  do,  and  loyal  in  their  prince's  service ;  where- 
by I  assure  you,  you  shall  find  me  ever  your  faith- 
ful friende,  "  MoMraosE." » 

I  found  some  nncouth  lines  pn  the  death  of 
the  present  laird*8  father,  entitled  **  Nature*s 
£le<7y  upon  the  Death  of  Donald  Maclean  of 
CoL  They  are  not  worth  insertion.  I  shall 
only  give  what  is  called  his  Epitaph,  which 
Dr.  Johnson  said  "  was  not  so  very  bad." 

"  Nature's  minion.  Virtue's  wonder. 
Art's  corrective  here  lyes  under." 

I  asked,  what  "Art's  corrective"  meant. 
"  Why,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  that  the  laird  was  so 
exqui:iite,  that  he  set  Art  right,  when  she  was 
wrong." 

I  found  several  letters  to  the  late  Co/,  from 
my  father's  old  companion  at  Paris,  Sir  Hec- 
tor McLean,  one  of  which  was  written  at  the 
time  of  settling  the  colony  in  Georgia.  It  dis- 
suades Col  from  letting  people  go  there,  and 
assures  him  there  will  soon  be  an  opportunity 
of  employing  them  better  at  home.^  Hence 
it  appears  that  emigration  from  the  Highlands, 
though  not  in  such  numbers  at  a  time  as  of 
late,  nas  always  been  practised.  Dr.  Johnson 
observed,  that  "  the  lairds,  instead  of  improv- 
ing their  country,  diminished  their  people.'* 

There  are  several  districts  of  sandy  desert 
in  Col.    There  are  forty-eight  lochs  of  fresh 


peculiar  mode  of  deaths  and  \%  wholly  tilent  ai  to  any  of  the 
cirrumitancei  of  the  execution^  leaving  the  reader's  imagi- 
cation  to  supply,  from  the  terms  of  the  sentence,  the  odious  , 
drtails :  but  the  Reviewer,  if  ho  had  really  known  or  felt 
the  true  pathos  of  the  story,  would  have  remembered  that 
the  sentence   wrs.  that  the  Marquess    should   be  hanged 
and  beheaded^    and    that   his    head    should  '  be  stuck   on 
the  Tolt>o<>th  of  Edinburgh  ; '  and  it  was  this  very  circum-  ! 
stance  of  the  beheading,  which  excited  in  Montrose  that  burst  ' 
of  eloquence  which  is  the  niotl  ttriking  beauty  of  the  whole 
of  the  '  noble  and  pathetic  story.*    *  I  am  prouder,'  said  he 
to  his  persecutors,  *  to  have  my  head  set  upon  the  place  it  ii 


water ;  but  many  of  them  are  very  small  — 
mere  pools.  About  one  half  of  them,  however, 
have  trout  and  eeL  There  is  a  great  nnmlier 
of  horses  in  the  island,  mostly  of  a  small  »2e. 
Being  overstocked,  they  sell  some  in  Tir-ji. 
and  on  the  main  land.  Their  black  cattle, 
which  are  chiefly  rough-haired,  are  reckont^i 
remarkably  good.  Tlie  climate  being  vcrj 
mild  in  winter,  they  never  put  their  ha&u  in 
any  house.  The  lakes  are  never  frozen  si^  a? 
to  bear  a  man ;  and  snow  never  lies  aboro  a 
few  hours.  They  have  a  good  many  shtvp, 
which  tfaev  eat  mostly  themselves,  and  sell  lu: 
a  few.  They  have  goats  in  several  plao^. 
There  are  no  foxes ;  no  serpents,  toads,  cr 
frogs,  nor  any  venomous  creature.  They  h^u 
otters  and  mice  here;  but  had  no  rots  til 
lately  that  an  American  vessel  brought  them. 
There  is  a  rabbit-warren  on  the  north-ea>t  ci 
the  island,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Arg}lo 
Young  Col  intends  to  get  some  hares,  of  vhi*  1 
there  are  none  at  present.  There  are  no  bU  l- 
cock,  muir-fowl,  nor  Dartridges ;  but  then*  :in- 
snipe,  wild-due^,  wild-geese,  and  swans  i*' 
winter ;  wild-pigeons,  plover,  and  great  nuii^- 
bers  of  starlings  :  of  which  I  shot  some,  aii . 
found  them  pretty  good  eaUng.  Woodo-k- 
come  hither,  though  there  is  not  a  tree  u}*' 
the  island.  There  are  no  rivers  in  Col ;  i''*' 
only  some  brooks,  in  which  there  is  a  gr*.* 
variety  of  fish.  In  the  whole  island  then'  :u". 
but  three  hills,  and  none  of  them  considonMo. 
for  a  Highland  country.  The  people  are  verj 
industrious.  Every  man  can  tan.  Ther:''' 
oak  and  birch  bark,  and  lime,  from  the  m.vL 
land.  Some  have  pits;  but  they  common  t 
use  tubs.  I  saw  brogues  very  well  tanr.e' 
and  every  man  can  make  them.  Thcv  a.. 
make  candles  of  the  tallow  of  their  Uu^t^. 
both  moulded  and  dipped ;  and  they  all  nmi 
oil  of  the  livers  of  fisn.  Th&  little  fi^  c-i^ "' 
cuddies  produce  a  great  deal.  They  sell  j»'ii" 
oil  out  of  the  island,  and  they  use  it  much  1< ' 
light  in  their  houses,  in  little  iron  lamp«t  ui  -^' 
of  which  they  have  from  England;  but  <>• 
late  their  own  blacksmith  makes  them.  H<^  ' 
a  good  workman;  but  he  has  no  emplop-^: 
in  shoeing  horses,  for  they  all  go  unshod  bt  i^ . 
except  some  of  a  better  kind  belonging  to  t<*('-  - 
Coly  which  were  now  in  Mull.  Tlicre  an*  t* 
carpenters  in  Col ;  but  most  of  the  inhabiur  :> 
can  do  something  as  boat-carpenten.  1>-' 
can  all  dye.  Heath  is  used  u>r  yellow ;  n'  • 
for  red,  a  moss  which  grows  on  stones.  Tl 
make  broad-cloth,  and  tartan,  and  lioeik 


appointed  to  be,  than  I  should  be  to  have  mj  pteturp 
In  the  King's  bedchamber  \*'^Ed.  M^.  Nm  !«> 


:>• 


this  I  beg  leave  to  add  that  I  might  oertaloly  ba<* 
"  hanged  and  beheaded/*  but  if  1  had  Mte  said.  «.« 
critic  would  have  It, "  hmaaed^*'  I  should certanlf  lu*'  • 
an  utter  forgetfulness  of  ^  the  ooUe  and  palbttic  it  '^ 
CaoKBE,  1M6. 

1  It  is  observable,  that  men  of  the  flrsi  rank  ir^  ^' 
in  the  last  century.  In  the  flnt  of  these  iHter*  1  Uive  f 
served  the  original  spelling. ...  Bcvwcll. 

*  No  doubt  in  some  pro|«cled  rislBf.  —  Caoasi* 
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their  own  wool  and  flax,  sufficient  for  their 
own  use;  as  also  stockings.  Their  bonnets 
come  from  the  main  land.  Hardware  and 
several  small  articles  are  brought  annually 
fmm  Greenock,  and  sold  in  the  only  shop  in 
the  island,  which  is  kept  near  the  house,  or 
rather  hut,  used  for  public  worship,  there 
Itelng  no  church  in  the  island.  The  inhabitants 
of  Col  have  increased  considerably  within 
these  thirty  years,  as  appears  from  the  parish 
registers.  There  are  but  three  considerable 
tacksmen  on  Col^s  part  of  the  island  :  the  rest 
i<  let  to  small  tenants,  some  of  whom  pay  so 
low  a  rent  as  four,  three,  or  even  two  guineas. 
The  highest  is  seven  pounds,  paid  by  a  farmer, 
whose  son  goes  yearly  on  foot  to  Aberdeen  for 
eciucatioD,  and  in  summer  returns,  and  acts  as 
a  schoolmaster  in  Col.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
'*'niere  is  something  noble  in  a  young  man*s 
walking  two  hundred  miles  and  back  again 
every  jear  for  the  sake  of  learning." 

This  day  a  number  of  people  came  to  Co/, 
with  complaints  of  each  other*s  trespasses. 
Corneck,  to  prevent  their  being  troublesome, 
toM  them  that  the  lawyer  from  Edinburgh  was 
httas  and  if  they  did  not  agree,  he  would  take 
tbi'm  to  task.  They  were  alarmed  at  this; 
*aitl  they  had  never  been  used  to  go  to  law, 
&nd  hoped  Col  would  settle  matters  himself. 
In  the  evening  Comeck  left  ua 


CHAPTER  XLH. 
1773. 

Cof.  -^  Bknhnm.  —  Tenanii     and     Landlord*.  — 
Lomiom    and    Pekin.  —  SupersHtiont.  —  Coarte 

Mnnnerg Bustle  not  neeeua/y  to  Deapateh,  — 

Oai$.  —  BHU,  —  Adduon.  —  French  Ana,  — 
Racine.  —  ComeSle,  —  MoHere,  —  Fenelon.  ^- 
foUaire,  —  BoMtuei,  —  MaenHon,  —  Bourdalowe, 
-•  A  Priniing  ffomae.  —  Er$e  Poetry.  —  Mnsie, 

—  Reeepiwn  of  TraodUra.  -^  Spenee.  —  Miu 
ISiciean.  —  Aeeount  of  MtdL  —  Viva.  —  Second 
Sight,  —  Mereketa  Mulierum.  —  Inch- Kenneth.  — 
Sir  Allan  Madean,  —  Sunday  Readiny.  —  Dr. 
Campbell.  —  Drinking.  —  Vereee  on  Inch-  Kenneth. 
Tumng  Col'a  good  Qualitie*.  —  Solander. — Burke. 

—  JJknaon*M  Intrepidity.  —  Singular  Cuatomt.  — 
Frtntk  Credulity. 

Saturday,  Oct.9.  — A«,  in  our  present  confine- 
iii^nt,  uiy  thing  that  had  even  the  name  of 
''uriotu  was  an  object  of  attention,  I  proposed 
'iai  Col  should  show  me  the  ereat  stone, 
ni'-ntiooed  in  a  former  page,  as  having  been 
'1  rf)wn  by  a  giant  to  the  top  of  a  mountain. 
I>r  Johnson,  who  did  not  like  to  be  left  alone, 
^i'l  he  would  accompany  us  as  far  as  riding 
*M  practicable.  We  ascended  a  part  of  the 
iuil  on  horsebackf  and  Col  and  I  scrambled  up 


the  rest.  A  servant  held  our  horses,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  placed  himself  on  the  ground,  with 
his  back  against  a  large  fragment  of  rock. 
The  wind  being  high,  he  let  down  Che  cocks  of 
his  hat,  and  tied  it  with  his  handkerchief  under 
hiis  chin.  While  we  were  employed  in  examin- 
ing the  stone,  which  did  not  repay  our  troiible 
in  getting  to  it,  he  amused  himself  with  read- 
ing "  Gataker  on  Lots  and  on  the  Christian 
"mitch,"  a  very  learned  book,  of  the  last  age, 
which  had  been  found  in  the  garret  of  Col 's 
house,  and  which  he  said  was  a  treasure  here. 
When  we  descried  him  from  above,  he  had  a 
most  eremitical  appearance ;  and  on  our  return 
told  us,  he  had  been  so  much  engaged  by  Ga- 
taker*, that  he  had  never  missed  us.  His 
avidity  for  variety  of  books,  while  we  were  in 
Col,  was  frequently  expressed ;  and  he  often 
complained  that  so  few  were  within  his  reach. 
Upon  which  I  observed  to  him,  it  was  strange 
he  should  complain  of  want  of  books,  when  he 
could  at  any  tmie  make  such  good  ones. 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  lead  mine.  In 
our  way  we  came  to  a  strand  of  some  extent, 
where  we  were  glad  to  take  a  gallop,  in  which 
my  learned  friend  joined  with  great  alacrity. 
Dr.  Johnson,  mounted  on  a  large  bay  mare 
without  shoes,  and  followed  by  a  foal,  which 
had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  him, 
was  a  singular  spectacle. 

After  examining  the  mine,  we  returned 
through  a  very  uncouth  district,  full  of  sand- 
hills; down  which,  though  apparent  precipices, 
our  horses  carried  us  with  safety,  the  sand 
always  gently  sliding  away  from  their  feet. 
Vestiges  of  houses  were  pointed  out  to  us, 
which  Colj  and  two  others  who  had  joined  us, 
asserted  had  been  overwhelmed  with  sand 
blown  over  them.  But,  on  going  close  to  one 
of  them,  Dr.  Johnson  showed  the  absurdity  of 
the  notion,  by  remarking,  that  "  it  was  evi- 
dently only  a  house  abandoned,  the  stones  of 
which  had  been  taken  away  for  other  purposes ; 
for  the  large  stones,  which  form  the  lower  part 
of  the  walls,  were  still  standing  higher^  than 
the  sand.  If  they  were  not  blown  over,  it  was 
clear  nothing  higher  than  they  could  be  blown 
over."  This  was  quite  convincing  to  me ;  but 
it  made  not  the  least  impression  on  Col  and  the 
others,  who  were  not  to  be  argued  out  of  a 
Highland  tradition. 

We  did  not  sit  down  to  dinner  till  between 
six  and  seven.  We  lived  plentifully  here,  and 
had  a  true  welcome.  In  such  a  season,  good 
firing  was  of  no  small  importance.  The  peats 
were  excellent,  and  burned  cheerfully.  Those 
at  Dunvegan,  which  were  damp.  Dr.  Johnson 
called  "  a  sullen  fuel.*'  Here  a  Scottish  phrase 
was  singularly  applied  to  him.  One  of  the 
company  having  remarked  that  he  had  ^one 
out  on  a  stormy  evening,  and  brought  m  a 


1  ThomM  Gataker,  a  volominoai  divine  and  critic,  born 
1574,  died  1654,  published.  In  1616,  *'  On  the  Nature  and  Use 
of  Loll,  a  Treatite  Historical  and  Theological."  —  CaoKSi. 
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tiiow  it,  saji^  it  was  not  a  superstition,  but  a 
w\s\m.  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  admit  the  dis- 
duL'Uon.  There  were  many  superstitions,  he 
naintftined,  not  connected  with  religion ;  and 
.kia  was  one  of  them.  On  Monday  we  had  a 
iispute  at  the  Captain*s,  whether  sand-hills 
souid  be  fixed  down  by  art.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
'  How  the  devil  can  you  do  it  ?  "  ^  but  instantly 
.corrected  himself,  ^^  How  can  you  do  it  ?  "  I 
lover  before  heard  him  use  a  phrase  of  that 
xiture. 

Ue  has  particularities  which  it  is  impossible 
tD  explain.  He  never  wears  a  night-cap,  as  I 
ittve  already  mentioned ;  but  he  puts  a  hand- 
keri?hief  on  his  head  in  the  night.  The  day 
that  we  left  Tailsker,  he  bade  us  ride  on.  He 
theo  turned  the  head  of  his  horse  back  towards 
Tidisker,  stopped  for  some  time ;  then  wheeled 
round  to  the  same  direction  with  ours,  and  then 
CAuie  briskly  after  us.  He  sets  open  a  window 
b  the  coldest  day  or  night,  and  stands  before 
it  It  may  do  with  his  constitution ;  but  most 
}Ko{>Ie,  among  whom  J  am  one,  would  say,  with 
ihv  frogs  in  the  fable,  **  This  may  be  sport  to 
jixi ;  but  it  is  death  to  us."  It  is  in  vain  to 
try  to  find  a  meaning  in  every  one  of  his  par- 
ti* ularities,  which,  I  suppose,  are  mere  habits, 
cuiitracted  by  chance;  of  which  every  man 
has  some  that  are  more  or  less  remarkable. 
H»  speaking  to  himself,  or  rather  repeating, 
b  a  common  habit  with  studious  men  accus- 
tomed to  deep  thinking ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  thuB  rapt,  they  will  even  laugh 
bv  themselves,  if  the  subject  which  they  are 
nittsing  on  is  a  merry  one.  Dr.  Johnson  is  often 
uttering  pious  ejaculations,  when  he  appears 
ti)  be  talking  to  himself;  for  sometimes  his 
Tiliee  grows  stronger,  and  parts  of  the  Lord's 
Praver  are  heard.  I  have  sat  beside  him  with 
mure  than  ordinary  reverence  on  such  oc- 
cuioog.* 

In  oor  tour,  I  observed  that  he  was  dis- 
^ifted  whenever  he  met  with  coarse  manners. 
ne  laid  to  me,  ^  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I 
fdnnot  bear  low  life ;  and  I  find  others,  who 
lare  as  good  a  right  as  I  to  be  fastidious,  bear 
it  ^M'tter,  by  having  mixed  more  with  different 
«>rt«  of  men.  You  would  think  that  I  have 
mixed  prettv  well  too.*' 

He  read  this  dav  a  good  deal  of  my  Journal, 
vritten  in  a  small  hook  with  which  he  had 
<  iprilied  me,  and  was  pleased,  for  he  said,  ^*  I 
^'\!h  thy  books  were  twice  as  big."  He  helped 
3>e  to  fill  np  blanks  which  I  had  left  in  nrst 
writing  it,  wnen  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  what 
!)t  had  said,  and  be  corrected  any  mistakes 
<^ijit  I  had  made.  ^  They  call  me  a  scholar," 
'  lid  he,  ^  and  yet  how  very  little  literature  is 
'tt^rt*  in  my  conversation."  Boswell.  **That, 
^ir,  must  be  according  to    your  company. 


Tb*  qanthm  wbkb  Johnaon  asked  wftb  lucb  uinuaal 
'  *'^th,  mlfflic  have  been  aofwered,  "  by  lowliig  the  bent,  or 
'V'fh  jTiM.-  —  WALTim  Scott. 

'  U  U  rtourtLftble  that  Dr.  Johnvon  ihoald  bore  read  thli 
(C'.tniat  of  Mme  oC  bit  own  peculiar  babitt,  without  saying 


You  would  not  give  literature  to  those  who 
cannot  taste  it.  Stay  till  we  meet  Lord 
Elibank." 

We  had  at  last  a  good  dinner,  or  rather 
supper,  and  were  very  well  satisfied  with  onr 
entertainment 

WedneMtUuf^  Oct.  13.  —  Col  called  me  up, 
with  intelligence  that  it  was  a  good  day  for  a 
passage  to  Mull ;  and  just  as  we  rose,  a  sailor 
from  the  vessel  arrived  for  us.  We  got  all  ready 
with  despatch.  Dr.  Johnson  was  cuspleased  at 
my  bustling  and  walking  quickly  up  and  down. 
He  said,  **  It  does  not  hasten  us  a  bit.  It  is 
getting  on  horseback  in  a  ship.'  All  bovs  do 
it ;  and  you  are  longer  a  boy  than  others.  *  ^e 
himself  has  no  alertness,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called ;  so  he  may  dislike  it,  as  *'  OdenaU 
hilarem  trUtes" 

Before  we  reached  the  harbour,  the  wind 
grew  high  again.  However,  the  small  boat 
was  waiting,  and  took  us  on  board.  We  re- 
mained for  some  time  jp  uncertainty  what  to 
do ;  at  last  it  was  determined,  that,  as  a  good 
part  of  the  day  was  over,  and  it  was  dangerous 
to  be  at  sea  at  night,  in  such  a  vessel  and  such 
weather,  we  should  not  sail  till  the  morning 
tide,  when  the  wind  would  probably  be  more 
gentle.  We  resolved  not  to  go  ashore  again, 
but  lie  here  in  readiness.  Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
had  each  a  bed  in  the  cabin.  Col  sat  at  the 
fire  in  the  forecastle,  with  the  captain,  and 
Joseph,  and  the  rest.  I  eat  some  dry  oatmeal, 
of  wnich  I  found  a  barrel  in  the  cabin.  I  had 
not  done  this  since  I  was  a  boy.  Dr.  Johnson 
owned  that  he  too  was  fond  of  it  when  a  boy ; 
a  circumstance  which  I  was  highly  pleased  to 
hear  from  him,  as  it  ^ave  me  an  opportunity  of 
observing  that,  notwithstanding  his  joke  on  the 
article  of  oats,  he  was  himself  a  proof  that  this 
kind  oi  food  was  not  peculiar  to  the  people  of 
Scotland. 

Thurtday^  Oct,  14.  —  When  Dr.  Johnson 
awaked  this  morning,  he  called  ^  Lanky  I  ** 
having,  I  suppose,  been  thinking  of  Langton, 
but  corrected  himself  instantly,  and  cried, 
^*  Bozzy  /  **  He  has  a  way  of  contracting  the 
names  of  his  friends.  Goldsmith  feels  himself 
so  important  now,  as  to  be  displeased  at  it.  I 
remember  one  day,  when  Tom  Davies  was 
telling  that  Dr.  Johnson  said,  ^^  We  are  all  in 
labour  for  a  name  to  Ooldu's  play.  Goldsmith 
cried,  *^I  have  often  desirea  him  not  to  call  me 
Goldy."  ♦ 

Between  six  and  seven  we  hauled  our  anchor, 
and  set  sail  with  a  fair  breeze ;  and,  after  a 
pleasant  voyage,  we  got  safely  and  agreeably 
into  the  harbour  of  Tobermorie,  before  the 
wind  rose,  which  it  always  has  done,  for  some 
dai^,  about  noon. 

Tobermorie  is  an  excellent  harbour.    An 


any  thing  on  the  subject,  which  I  hoped  he  would  bare  done. 
—  BoiwBLL.    See  ante,  p.  1^. 

>  This  is  from  the  Jnts  of  Hlerocles.  *  Caoaaa. 

4  SeeMi«,p  S64 C. 
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island  lies  before  it,  and  it  is  surrounded  bj  a 
hilly  theatre.  The  island  is  too  low,  otherwise 
this  would  be  quite  a  secure  port;  but,  the 
island  not  being  a  sufficient  protection,  some 
storms  blow  very  hard  here.  Not  long  ago, 
fifteen  vessels  were  blown  from  their  moorings. 
There  are  sometimes  sixty  or  seventy  sail 
here :  to-day  there  were  twelve  or  fourteen 
vessels.  To  see  such  a  fleet  was  the  next  thing 
to  seeing  a  town.  The  vessels  were  from  dif- 
ferent places;  Clyde,  Campbell-town,  New- 
castle, &c.  One  was  returning  to  Lancaster 
from  Hamburgh.  After  having  been  shut  up  so 
long  in  Col,  the  sight  of  such  an  assemblage  of 
moving  habitations,  containing  such  a  variety 
of  people,  engaged  in  different  pursuits,  gave 
me  much  gaiety  of  spirit.  When  we  had 
landed.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  *^  Boswell  is  now  all 
alive.  He  is  like  Antaeus ;  he  gets  new  vigour 
whenever  he  touches  the  ground."  I  went  to 
the  top  of  a  hill  fronting  the  harbour,  from 
whence  I  had  a  good  view  of  it.  We  had  here 
a  tolerable  inn.  Dr.  cTohnson  had  owned  to 
me  this  morning,  that  he  was  out  of  humour. 
Indeed,  he  showed  it  a  good  deal  in  the  ship ; 
for  when  I  was  expressing  my  ioy  on  me 
prospect  of  our  landing  in  Mull,  he  said,  he 
nad  no  joy,  when  he  recollected  that  it  would 
be  five  days  before  he  should  get  to  the  main 
land.  I  was  afraid  he  would  now  take  a 
sudden  resolution  to  give  up  seeing  Icolmkill. 
A  dish  of  tea,  and  some  good  bread  and  butter, 
did  him  service,  and  his  bad  humour  went  off. 
I  told  him,  that  I  was  diverted  to  hear  all  the 
people  whom  we  had  visited  in  our  tour  say, 
**  Honest  man  !  he*s  pleased  with  every  thing ; 
he's  always  content  I  **  Little  do  they  know," 
said  I.    He  laughed,  and  said,  ^^  You  rogue !  " 

We  sent  to  hire  horses  to  carry  us  across 
the  island  of  Mull  to  the  shore  opposite  to 
Inch-kenneth,  the  residence  of  Sir  Allan 
McLean,  uncle  to  young  Col^  and  chief  of  the 
McLeans,  to  whose  house  we  intended  to  go 
the  next  day.  Our  friend  Col  went  to  visit  his 
aunt,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Alexander  M'Lean,  a 
physician,  who  lives  about  a  mile  from  Tober- 
morie. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  I  sat  by  ourselves  at  the 
inn,  and  talked  a  good  deal.  I  told  him,  that 
I  had  found,  in  Leandro  Alberti^s  ^'Descrip- 
tion of  Italy,"  much  of  what  Addison  has 
given  UB  in  his  '*  Remarks."  ^  He  said,  '*  The 
collection  of  passages  from  the  Classics  has 
been  made  by  another  Italian :  it  is,  however, 
impossible  to  detect  a  man  as  a  plagiary  in 
such  a  case,  because  all  who  set  about  making 
fuch  a  collection  must  find  the  same  passages ; 


I  See  poif.  7th  April,  177ft.  —  C. 

*  The  French  use  aecomoder  for  dressing  up  or  cooking 
mentt,  and  Mr.  Boiwell  pmlMbly  meant,  by  ^  aeeonnmodatmg 
literature,"  making  It  more  accessible  and  readier  for 
ordinar}- use ;  b  it  I  rannoC  with  reference  to  thiiuseoflt 
tay,  with  Maater  Shallow,  that  "  aceommoitate  U  a  very  com- 
nend^hle  phriue."— >  CaoKia. 

*  I  take  learr  to  enter  my  iitrongeat  protest  against  this 
indgment.    Bossuet  1  hold  to  be  one  of  the  first  lumlnarie* 


but,  if  you  find  the  same  applications  ir. 
another  book,  then  Addison's  learning  in  hi? 
*  Remarks*  tiunbles  down.  It  is  a  tediou.- 
book ;  and,  if  it  were  not  attached  to  Addison'? 
previous  reputation,  one  would  not  think  mui  h 
of  it.  Haa  he  written  notliing  else,  bis  nank* 
would  not  have  lived.  Addison  does  not  fc^in 
to  have  gone  deep  in  Italian  literature:  b*- 
shows  nothing  of  it  in  his  subsequent  writin^^. 
He  shows  a  great  deal  of  French  lesmiL;'. 
There  is,  perhaps,  more  knowledge  cinulu.Hi 
in  the  French  language  than  in  any  other. 
There  is  more  original  knowledge  in  Lnglbii." 
"  But  the  French,"  said  I,  "  have  the  art  oi 
accommodating  literature.** '  Johksoh.  **  YeN 
Sir ;  we  have  no  such  book  as  Moreri*8  ^Dk- 
tionary.*  *'  Boswsll.  **  Their  ^Ana*  are  g'xxi'' 
JoHHsoN.  ^  A  few  of  them  are  good ;  but  v* 
have  one  book  of  that  kind  better  than  anj  • : 
them,  Selden*8  ^  Table-talk.*  As  to  ori;:i!ui 
literature,  the  French  have  a  couple  of  tr.^:> 
poets  who  go  round  the  world,  Kacine  ai^i 
Comeille,  and  one  comic  poet,  MoUere.**  \^^ 
WELL.  "They  have  Fenelon.  **  Joh*h»n 
"  Why,  Sir,  Telemachus  is  pretty  wdl.**  Bo- 
well.  "  And  Voltaire,  Sir.**  <m>hiisok.  "Il* 
has  not  stood  his  trial  yet.  And  what  mak'  ^ 
Voltaire  chiefly  circulate  is  collection,  su(  h  ^ 
his  *  Universal  History.*  **  Boswell.^  "  ^^U: 
do  you  say  to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  ?  **  Job>- 
SDK.  "  Sir,  nobody  reads  him.** '  He  wcui  i 
not  allow  Massillon  and  Bourdaloae  to  ; 
round  the  world.  In  general,  however,  L* 
gave  the  French  much  praise  for  their  b- 
dustry. 

He  asked  me  whether  he  had  mentioDed.  i: 
an^r  of  the  pupers  of  the  "  Bambler,**  tbo  a - 
scription  in  Virgil  of  the  entrance  bto  H**  •. 
with  an  application  to  the  press ;  ^  for,*"  ^^ 
he,  ^  I  do  not  much  remember  them.**    I  t>  • 
him,  "  No.**    Upon  which  he  repeated  it : — 

*<  Vestibulum  ante  ipsum,  primlsqoe  io  Ciu<..'  ^' 

Orci, 
Luctus  et  ultrices  posuere  cubilta  Cure; 
Pallentesque  habitant  Morbi,  tristisque  Seotx-t 
£t    Metus,    et  malesuada    Fames,    et   tur}  ^ 

Egest&s 
Terribiles  visu  fomue ;  Lethumque,  Laborqur 

''  Now,**  said  he,  ''  almost  all  these  apply  •  v- 
actly  to  an  author ;  all  these  are  the  cma*''  ' 
tants  of  a  printing-house.**     I  proposed  to  I 
to  dictate  an  essay  on  it,  and  offered  to  «r  - 
it.     He  said  he  would  not  do  it  then,  '•- 
perhaps  would  write  one  at  tome  future  prn  "■ 
The  Sunday  evening  that  we  sat  br  »<j - 
selves  at  Aberdeen,  I  asked  him  teveial  [•>" 


of  r«llf  ion  and  Hteratare.    If  tb«i«  m  wIm  do  aot  rraJ  ^ 
it  U  ftill  time  they  should  begin.  —  BoawsLk 

4  Jait  In  the  gate,  and  In  the  Jaw*  of  HeO. 
Revengeful  Caret  and  tullen  Sorrovt  dwell ; 
And  pale  DiMases,  and  repining  Age ; 
Want.  Fear,  and  Famine*!  unnMisted  rage : 
lleiv  Toll!  and  Death,  and  Death's  hal^liraUi^.  ^ 
Forma  terrible  to  tI«w,  their  lantry  kfep.  —  D*«  •'* ' 
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ticulan  of  his  life,  from  his  early  years,  which 
he  readily  told  me ;  and  I  wrote  them  down 
^.efore  him.  This  day  I  proceeded  in  my  in- 
quiries, also  writing  Uiem  in  his  presence.  I 
have  them  on  detached  sheets.  I  shall  collect 
authentic  materials  for  The  Life  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.D.,  and,  if  I  sunrive  him,  I  shall 
W  one  who  will  most  faithfully  do  honour  to 
hb  memory.  I  have  now  a  vast  treasure  of  his 
'VinTersation,  at  different  times,  since  the  year 
1762,  when  I  first  obtained  his  acquaintance ; 
and,  bj  assiduous  inquiry,  I  can  make  up  tor 
not  knowing  him  sooner.^ 

A  Newcastle  ship-master,  who  happened  to 
l>t>  in  the  house,  intruded  himself  upon  us. 
Ill' was  much  in  liquor,  and  talked  nonsense 
:iU)Qt  bis  being  a  man  for  Wilkes  and  Liberty^ 
ami  against  the  ministry.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
an<n7,  that  ^  a  fellow  should  come  into  our 
<  onipany,  who  was  fit  for  no  company.**  He 
i'*'tt  us  soon. 

Col  returned  from  his  aunt,  and  told  us,  she 
'nq^ted  that  we  should  come  to  her  house  that 
'i^'ht.  He  introduced  to  us  Mr.  Campbell,  the 
Duke  of  Argyle'fl  factor  in  Tyr-yi.  He  was 
a  ;!pnteel,  agreeable  man.  He  was  ^oing  to 
Inveranr,  and  promised  to  put  letters  into  the 
p<^t•office  for  us.  I  now  found  that  Dr.  John- 
**'\\%  desire  to  get  on  the  main  land  arose  from 
^i«  anxiety  to  have  an  opportunity  of  conveying 
l^-iters  to  his  finends. 

After  dinner,  we  proceeded  to  Dr.  M*Lean*8, 
which  was  about  a  mile  from  our  inn.  He  was 
nut  at  home,  but  we  were  received  by  his  lady 
an*i  daughter,  who  entertained  us  so  well,  that 
i  )r.  Johnson  seemed  quite  happy.  When  we 
i  i'l  supped,  he  asked  me  to  give  him  some 
.  -fer  to  write  letters.  I  begged  he  would 
"rnte  short  ones,  and  not  expatiate^  as  we  ought 
t'>  f*:\.  off*  early.  He  was  irritated  by  this,  and 
« J'l  "*  What  must  be  done,  must  be  done :  the 
'ii'ny  is  past  a  joke."  —  "Nay,  Sir,"  said  I, 
'  write  as  much  as  you  please ;  but  do  not 
'  >aine  me,  if  wa  are  kept  six  days  before  we 
: 't  to  the  main  land.  You  were  very  impa- 
''^nt  in  the  morning :  but  no  sooner  do  you 
"  1  yourself  in  good  quarters,  than  you  forget 
^^■it  Tou  are  to  move.**  I  got  him  paper  enough, 
"1  we  parted  in  good  humour. 

Lt't  me  now  recollect  whatever  particulars  I 
•i>«^  omitted.     In  the  morning  I  said  to  him, 

•  t'lre  we  landed  at  Tobermorie,  **  We  shall 
'  •'  Dr.  McLean,  who  has  written  the  History 
'■'thp  3I*Leans.**    Johnson.   "  I  have  no  jireat 

i<-nce  to  stay  to  hear  the  history  of  the 

•  i>eans.     I  would  rather  hear  the  history  of 

•  Thrales.*'    When  on  Mull,  I  said,  "  Well, 
""tr,  this  is  the  fourth  of  the  Hebrides  that 


t;  )•  DO  oBall  Mttibctkm  to  me  to  reflect,  that  Dr.  John- 

*-a>d  thi«,  aad  ailRT  being  eppriied  of  xaj  inteDtloni, com* 

jted  to  me.  at  subtequent  periodi,  manj  particuUrt  of 

•  <-.  «blch  probeblf  eonld   not  otherwite    bsTe  been 

•  rvM. .  BcMWBU..     Thia  is  a  coocluiive   aniwer  to 

■bo  iJbcted  to  blame  BoaweH'i  publication  on  the 
'    ■*  breach  of  eonfldence  to  Johnson.  —  CaoKia. 
I  lua  obiemiclon  U  very  juet.  The  time  for  the  Hebrides 


we  have  been  upon."  Johnson.  "Nay,  we 
cannot  boast  of  the  number  we  have  seen. 
We  thought  we  should  see  many  more.  We 
thought  of  sailing  about  easily  from  island 
to  island ;  and  so  we  should,  had  we  come  at 
a  better  *  season  ;  but  we,  being  wise  men, 
thought  it  would  be  summer  all  the  year  where 
we  were.  However,  Sir,  we  have  seen  enough 
to  ^ve  us  a  pretty  good  notion  of  the  system 
of  insular  life.** 

Let  me  not  forget,  that  he  sometimes  amused 
himself  with  very  slight  reading ;  from  which, 
however,  his  conversation  showed  that  he  con- 
trived to  extract  some  benefit.  At  Captain 
M*Lean*s  he  read  a  good  deal  in  "  The  Charm- 
er," a  collection  of  songs. 

Friday^  Oct  15.  —  We  this  morning  found 
that  we  could  not  proceed,  there  being  a  violent 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and  the  rivers  being 
impassable.  When  I  expressed  my  discontent 
at  our  confinement.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Now 
that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  writing  to 
the  main  land,  I  am  in  no  such  haste.**  I  was 
amused  with  his  being  so  easily  satisfied ;  for 
the  truth  was,  that  the  gentleman  who  was  to 
convey  our  letters,  as  I  was  now  informed,  was 
not  to  set  out  for  Inverary  for  some  time ;  so 
that  it  was  probable  we  should  be  there  as  soon 
as  he  :  however,  I  did  not  undeceive  my  friend, 
but  suffered  him  to  enjoy  his  fancy. 

Dr.  Johnson  asked,  in  the  evening,  to  see 
Dr.  M'Lean*s  books.  He  took  down  "  Willis 
de  AnimaBrutorum,"'  and  pored  over  it  a  good 
deal. 

Miss  McLean  produced  some  Erse  poems  by 
John  McLean,  wno  was  a  famous  bard  in  Mull, 
and  had  died  only  a  few  years  ago.  He  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  She  read  and  trans- 
lated two  of  them ;  one,  a  kind  of  elegy  on  Sir 
John  M'Lean*s  being  obliged  to  fly  his  country 
in  1715 ;  another,  a  dialogue  between  two 
Roman  Catholic  young  ladies,  sisters,  whether 
it  was  better  to  be  a  nun  or  to  marry.  I 
could  not  perceive  much  poetical  imagery  in 
the  translation.  Yet  all  of  our  company  who 
understood  Erse  seemed  charmed  with  the 
original.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  choice 
of  expression,  and  some  excellence  of  arrange- 
ment, that  cannot  be  shown  in  translation. 

After  we  had  exhausted  the  Erse  poems,  of 
which  Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing,  Miss  M'Lean 
gave  us  several  tunes  on  a  spinnet,  which, 
though  made  so  long  ago  as  in  1667,  was  still 
very  well  toned.  She  sung  along  with  it.  Dr. 
Johnson  seemed  pleased  with  the  music,  though 
he  owns  he  neither  likes  it,  nor  has  hardlv  any 
perception  of  it.  At  Mr.  MTher8on*s,  in  Slate, 
ne  told  us,  that  "he  knew  a  drum  from  a 


was  too  late  hj  a  month  or  six  weeks,  I  have  heard  those 
who  remembered  their  tour  express  surprise  the/  were  not 
drowned.  —  Waltsb  Scott. 

s  Dr.  Thomas  Willis,  an  «>mlni>nt  physician,  bom  1633,  died 
1674,  published  manv  Latin  works  on  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy. I  do  not  find  that  his  Treatise  de  Anima  Brutorum 
has  been  either  translated  or  reprinted.  —  CaoKBB. 
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trumpet,  and  a  bagpipe  from  a  guitar,  whicli 
was  about  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of 
music/'  To-ni^ht  he  said,  that,  **if  he  had 
learnt  music,  he  should  have  been  afraid  he 
would  have  done  nothing  else  but  play.  It 
was  a  method  of  employing  the  mind,  without 
the  labour  of  thinking  at  all,  and  with  some 
applause  from  a  man*s  self." 

We  had  the  music  of  the  bagpipe  every  day, 
at  Armidale,  Dunvecan,  and  Col.  Dr.  John- 
son appeared  fond  of  it,  and  used  oflen  to  stand 
for  some  time  with  his  ear  dose  to  the  great 
drone. 

The  penurious  gentleman  of  our  acquunt- 
ance,  formerly  alluded  to,  afforded  us  a  to^ic 
of  conversation  to-night.'  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
I  ought  to  write  down  a  collection  of  the  in- 
stances of  his  narrowness,  as  they  almost  ex- 
ceeded belief.  Col  told  us,  that  0*Kane,  the 
famous  Irish  harper,  was  once  at  that  gentle- 
man's house.  He  could  not  find  in  his  heart 
to  give  him  any  money,  but  gave  him  a  key  for 
a  harp,  which  was  finely  ornamented  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  with  a  precious  stone,  and  was 
worth  eighty  or  a  hundred  guineas.  He  did 
not  know  the  value  of  it ;  and  when  he  came 
to  know  it,  he  would  fain  have  had  it  back ;  but 
0*Kane  took  care  that  he  should  not.  John- 
sow.  "  They  exaggerate  the  value ;  everybody 
is  so  desirous  that  he  should  be  fleeced.  I  am  very 
willing  it  should  be  worth  eightv  or  a  hundred 
guineas ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it.'*  Boswbll. 
«*^  I  do  not  think  O'Kane  was  obliged  to  ^ve  it 
back."  Johnson.  **  No,  Sir.  If  a  man  with  his 
eyes  open,  and  without  any  means  used  to  de- 
ceive him,  cives  me  a  thing,  I  am  not  to  let  him 
have  it  again  when  he  grows  wiser.  I  like  to  see 
how  avarice  defeats  itself:  how,  when  avoiding 
to  part  with  money,  th^  miser  gives  something 
more  valuable."  Col  said,  the  gentleman's  re- 
lations were  angry  at  his  giving  way  the  harp 
key,  for  it  had  been  long  in  the  family.  John- 
son. "  Sir,  he  values  a  new  guinea  more  than 
an  old  friend." 

Col  also  told  us,  that  the  same  person  hav- 
ing come  up  with  a  sergeant  and  twenty  men, 
working  on  the  high  road,  he  entered  into  dis- 
course with  the  sergeant,  and  then  gave  him 
sixpence  for  the  men  to  drink.  The  sergeant 
asked,  "Who  is  this  fellow?**  Upon  being 
informed,  he  said,  **  If  I  had  known  who  he 
was,  I  should  have  thrown  it  in  his  face." 
Johnson.  *^  There  is  much  want  of  sense  in  all 
this.  He  had  no  business  to  speak  with  the 
sergeant.  He  might  have  been  in  haste,  and 
trotted  on.  He  has  not  learnt  to  be  a  miser : 
I  believe  we  must  take  him  apprentice." 
Boswbll.  "  He  would  grudge  giving  half  a 
guinea  to  be  taught."    Johnson.    "  Nay,  Sir, 


>  Sir  Alexander  Macdnnald.  —  Ckokii. 

*  Johnioo's  Tolunteerinf  to  nuke  thU  allndon  would,  of 
itieir,  have  refuted  Miu  Sevard't  malevolent  fkble  of  hU 
having  had  an  uncle  hanged.  —  Caontn. 

»  W&.  Laagton  thinks  thif  mutt  have  been  the  haaCy  ex- 
preetioD  of  a  splenetic  moment,  u  he  has  heard  Dr.  Johnson 


Tou  must  teach  him  gratis.    You  mnst  giv 
him  an  opportunity  to  practise  your  precepi^ 

Let  me  now  go  back,  and  glean  JbWmu,  < 
The  Saturday  ^fore  we  saued  from  Slate.  I 
sat  awhile  in  the  afternoon  with  Dr.  Jolm^  r 
in  his  room,  in  a  quiet  serious  frame.    I  '■'- 
served,  that  hardly  any  man  was  accural. ! 
prepared  for  dying ;  but  almost  every  one  ^■" 
something  undone,   something  in  confuiio:  ■ 
that  my  father,  indeed,  told  me  he  knew*!, 
man  (Carlisle  of  Limekilns^  after  whose  dt-ju 
all  his  papers  were  found  m  exact  order :  sr 
nothing  was  omitted  in  his  will.    JoHl^^<>^ 
^^  Sir,  1  had  an  uncle  '  who  died  so ;  bat  sri> : 
attention   requires   ffreat  leisure,  and  ?r^-' 
firmness  of  mind,    u  one  was  to  think  r<  u- 
stantly  of  death,  the  business  of  life  w.  i.. 
stand  still.    I  am  no  friend  to  makiiig  TtH'Z'  '■ 
appear  too  hard.    Many  good  pec^le  nave ii< ':• 
harm,  by  giving  severe  notions  of  it.    In  ^ 
same  way  as  to  learning :    I  never  ftkhun 
oung  people  with  difficulties ;  on  the  cootnr- 

tell  them  that  they  may  very  easily  gtt  •- 
much  as  will  do  very  well.    I  do  not  iu  :i^ 
tell  them  that  they  will  be  BenOevtr 

The  night  we  rodf  to  CoVs  bouse,  I  ^^ 
"  Lord  Eubank  is  probably  wondering  what 


f 


r  I'l* 


Tk- 
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become  of  us."    Johnson.  "  No,  no ;  he  l« 
thinking  of  us.*"     Boswell.  **  But  recoUeci  i! 
warmth  with  which  he  wrote.    Are  we  w 
believe  a  man,  when  he  says  he  has  a  p> 
desire  to  see  another  ?    DonH  you  belien' ' 
I  was  very  impatient  for  your  coming  to  S 
land?*'    Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir;  I  belieTc; 
were ;  and  I  was  impatient  to  come  to  t 
A  young  man  feels  so,  but  seldom  an  old  n^' 
I  however  convinced  him  that  Lord  Klit  •  ^ 
who  has  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  youog  nr  - 
might  feel  so.    He  asked  me  if  our  jaunt  u 
answered  expectation.    I  said  it  had  much  l^- 
ceeded  it.    I  expected  much  difficulty  ^ 
him,  and  had  not  found  it     ^  And,'*  he  ad- 
**  wherever  we  have  com^  we  have  bei'n  n  ■ 
ceived  like  princes  in  their  progress.** 

He  said,  ne  would  not  wish  not  to  be  i'  - 
gusted  in  the  Highlands ;  for  that  would  I*- ' 
u>se  the  power  of  distinguishing,  and  a  I'l  .' 
might  then  lie  down  in  the  middle  of  thi. 
He  wished  only  to  conceal  his  disgust 

At  Captain  McLean's,  I  mentioned  r<  r*  - 
friend,  Spence.    Johnson.  ^He  was  a  ^  '^ 
conceited  man.** '    Boswsll.  "A  good  ^  i' 
Sir?**   Johnson.  " Why, no, Sir.*   Bo>i»» 
^*  He  was  a  pretty  scholar.**    Joiinsoti.  ^  ^ 
have  about  reached  him.** 

Last  night  at  the  inn,  when  the  fart^' 
Tyr-yi  spoke  of  his  having  heard  that  a  r 
was  put  on  some  pari  of  the  bnildtnr^ 
Icoln^,  I  unluckily  said,  ''  It  will  be  w 


Sak  of  Mr.  Spenoe'i  JudnacnC  In  criildm  vM  m^  > 
jree  of  reapect.  ••  to  ahow  that  dila  vm  bioC  Im  ^ 
opinion  of  him.  Let  me  add  that,  fai  the  pttOn  lu  >[* 
eepior^  he  recommradt  Bpenoel  B«ev  ea  fo^>  <"' 
and  that  hl«  admirable  Utm  of  the  BiifUfh  fvt*  »*  " 
eodched  bjr  Spenee't  Aneedotea  of  Pop*.  ->  Bee«au> 
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Date  if  we  find  a  cadiedral  with  a  roof  on  it.** 
I  said  this  from  a  foolish  anxiety  to  engage 
Dr.  Johnson's  curiooitj  more.  He  took  me 
i>hort  at  once.  ^  What,  Sir  ?  how  can  you  talk 
^o  ?  If  we  shall  find  a  cathedral  roofeid  I  as  if 
ire  were  going  to  a  terra  ineofjuta :  when  every 
thing  that  is  at  Icolmkill  is  so  well  known. 
You  are  like  some  New  England-men  who 
<*anie  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  ^Come,* 
(aid  they,  ^  let  us  go  up  and  see  what  sort  of 
iDhabitants  there  are  here.'  They  talked.  Sir, 
15  if  they  had  been  to  go  up  the  Susquehannah, 
or  any  other  American  river." 

Saturdaif^  Oct.  16. — This  day  there  was  a 
new  moon,  and  the  weather  changed  for  the 
U>tter.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Miss  McLean, 
''  She  is  the  most  accomplished  lady  that  I  have 
tnuncl  in  the  Highlands.  She  knows  French, 
iuu«ic,  and  drawing,  sews  neatly,  makes  shell- 
worlL,  and  can  milk  cows ;  in  short,  she  can  do 
tviiTj  thing.  She  talks  sensibly,  and  is  the 
tir«t  person  whom  I  have  found,  that  can  trans- 
lite  Ene  poetry  literally."  We  set  out, 
iiiouoted  on  little  Mull  horses.  Mull  corre- 
^l'<inded  exactly  with  the  idea  which  I  had 
alwajB  had  of  it ;  a  hilly  country,  diversified 
with  heath  and  grass,  and  many  nvulets.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  not  in  very  good  humour.  He 
>ai(i,  it  was  a  dreary  country,  much  worse  than 
skv.  I  differed  from  him.  "  O,  Sir,"  said 
he,  '*a  most  dolorous  country  I " 

We  had  a  very  hard  journey  to-day.  I  had 
no  bridle  for  my  sheltie,  but  onlv  a  halter ; 
and  Joseph  rode  without  a  saddle.  At  one 
[lace,  a  loch  having  swelled  over  £he  road,  we 
vrere  obliged  to  plunge  through  pretty  deep 
water.  Ih*.  Johnson  observed,  how  helpless  a 
riian  would  be,  were  he  travelling  here  alone, 
ind  should  meet  with  any  accident ;  and  said, 
**  he  longed  to  get  to  a  country  of  saddles  and 
^ridletr  He  was  more  out  of  humour  to-day 
than  he  has  been  in  the  course  of  our  tour, 
('•Mng  fretted  to  find  that  his  little  horse  could 
*«  arcely  support  his  weight ;  and  having  suf- 
{'•'n^d  a  loss,  which,  thou^  small  in  itself,  was 
'>^  K>me  consequence  to  nim,  while  travelling 
'h'.>  rug;^  steepa  of  Mull,  where  he  was  at 
>iin<»  obliged  to  walk.  The  loss  that  I  allude 
:•)  wu  that  of  the  large  oak-stick,  which,  as  I 
f  ,nnerly  mentioned,  he  had  brought  with  him 
:r(»m  London.  It  was  of  great  use  to  him  in 
"ir  wild  peregrinations;  for,  ever  since  his 
.L<t  illness  in  176^  he  has  had  a  weakness  in 
'  *  knees,  and  has  not  been  able  to  walk  easily. 
1'  had  too  the  pt>pcTties  of  a  measure ;  for 
•>ie  nail  was  driven  into  it  at  the  length  of  a 
''■'>t ;  another  at  that  of  a  yard.  In  return  for 
<^e  Krrices  it  had  done  him,  he  said,  this 
t'tr  ming,  he  would  make  a  present  of  it  to 
""toe  museum ;  but  he  little  tnought  he  was  so 
""(in  to  lose  it  As  he  preferred  riding  with  a 
'vitch,  it  was  intrusted  to  a  fellow  to  be  de- 

M-Qotrrfe  was  hoiplUbto  to  an  almost  romantic  degree. 
u»  i.T«d  to  m  extreme  old  age. — WALna  Scott. 


livered  to  our  baggage-man,  who  followed  us 
at  some  distance ;  out  we  never  saw  it  more. 
I  could  not  persuade  him  out  of  a  suspicion 
that  it  had  been  stolen.  ^  No,  no,  my  fnend," 
said  he;  *^it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
man  in  Mull,  who  has  got  it^  will  part  with  it. 
Consider,  Sir,  the  value  of  such  Apiece  of  tim- 
ber here ! " 

As  we  travelled  this  forenoon,  we  met  Dr. 
McLean,  who  expressed  much  regret  at  his 
having  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  absent 
while  we  were  at  his  house. 

We  were  in  hopes  to  get  to  Sir  Allan  Mac- 
lean's at  Inchkenneth,  to-night ;  but  the  eight 
miles  of  which  our  road  was  said  to  consist^ 
were  so  very  long,  that  we  did  not  reach  the 
opposite  coast  of  Mull  till  seven  at  night, 
though  we  had  set  out  about  eleven  in  the 
forenoon ;  and  when  we  did  arrive  there,  we 
found  the  wind  strong  against  us.  Co/  de- 
termined that  we  should  pass  the  night  at 
MK^uarrie's,  in  the  island  of  Ulva,  which  lies 
between  Mull  and  Inchkenneth ;  and  a  servant 
was  sent  forward  to  the  ferry,  to  secure  the 
boat  for  us :  but  the  boat  was  gone  to  the  Ulva 
side,  and  the  wind  was  so  high  that  the  people 
could  not  hear  him  call ;  and  the  night  so  dark 
that  they  could  not  see  a  signal.  We  should 
have  been  in  a  very  bad  situation,  had  there 
not  fortunately  been  lying  in  the  little  sound 
of  Ulva  an  Insh  vessel,  the  Bonnetta,  of  Lon- 
donderry, Captain  M'Lure,  master.  He  him- 
self was  at  M^Quarrie's ;  but  his  men  obligingly 
came  with  their  long-boat,  and  ferried  us  over. 

M^Quarrie's  house  was  mean ;  but  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  with  the  appearance  of  the 
master,  whom  we  found  to  be  intelligent,  polite, 
and  much  a  man  of  the  world. '  Though  his 
clan  is  not  numerous,  he  is  a  very  ancient 
chief^  and  has  a  burial-place  at  Icolmkill.  He 
told  us,  his  family  had  possessed  Ulva  for  nine 
huncb^  years ;  but  I  was  distressed  to  hear 
that  it  was  soon  to  be  sold  for  payment  of  his 
debts. 

Captain  M*Lure,  whom  we  found  here,  was 
of  Scotch  extraction,  and  properly  a  Idacleod, 
being  descended  of  some  of  toe  Macleods  who 
went  with  Sir  Norman  of  Bemera  to  the  battle 
of  Worcester ;  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  roy- 
alists, fled  to  Ireland,  and,  to  conceal  them- 
selves, took  a  different  name.  He  told  me, 
there  was  a  great  number  of  them  about  Lon- 
donderry; some  of  good  property.  I  said, 
they  should  now  resume  their  real  name.  The 
Laird  of  Macleod  should  go  over,  and  assem- 
ble them,  and  make  them  all  drink  the  large 
horn  full,  and  from  that  time  they  should  be 
Macleods.  The  captain  informed  us,  he  had 
named  his  ship  the  JBonnetta,  out  of  gratitude 
to  Providence ;  for  once  when  we  was  sailing 
to  America  with  a  good  number  of  passengers, 
the  ship  in  which  he  then  sailed  was  becalmed 
for  five  weeks,  and  during  all  that  time,  num- 
bers of  the  fish  Bonnetta  swam  close  to  her, 
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and  were  caught  for  food ;  he  resolyed,  there- 
fore, that  the  ship  he  should  next  get  should 
be  called  the  Bonnetto. 

M^Quarrie  told  us  a  strong  instance  of  the 
second  sight}  He  had  gone  to  Edinburgh,  and 
taken  a  man-servant  along  with  him.  An  old 
woman,  who  was  in  the  house,  said  one  daj, 
"  M'Quarrie  will  be  at  home  to-morrow,  and 
will  bring  two  gentlemen  with  him ; "  and  she 
said,  she  saw  his  servant  return  in  red  and 
green.  lie  did  come  home  next  day.  He  had 
two  gentleman  with  him,  and  his  servant  had 
a  new  red  and  green  livery,  which  M*Quarrie 
had  bought  for  him  at  Edinburgh,  upon  a 
sudden  thought,  not  having  the  least  intention 
when  he  leil  home  to  put  his  servant  in  livery; 
so  that  the  old  woman  could  not  have  heard 
any  previous  mention  of  it.  This,  he  assured 
us,  was  a  true  story. 

M^Quarrie  insisted  that  the  Mercheta  Mtdi- 
erunut  mentioned  in  our  old  charters,  did  really 
mean  the  privilege  which  a  lord  of  the  manor 
or  a  baron  had,  to  have  the  first  night  of  all 
his  vassal's  wives.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  the  belief 
of  such  a  custom  having  existed  was  also  lield 
in  England,  where  there  is  a  tenure  called 
Borough-English,  by  which  the  eldest  child 
does  not  inherit,  from  a  doubt  of  his  being  the 
son  of  the  tenant.'  M^Quarrie  told  us,  that 
still,  on  the  marriage  of  each  of  his  tenants,  a 
sheep  is  due  to  him  ;  for  which  the  composition 
is  fixed  at  five  shillings.  I  suppose,  Ulva  is 
the  only  place  where  this  custom  remains.^ 

Talking  of  the  sale  of  an  estate  of  an  ancient 
family,  which  was  said  to  have  been  purchased 
much  under  its  value  by  the  confidential  lawyer 
of  that  family,  and  it  being  mentioned  that  the 
sale  would  probably  be  set  aside  by  a  suit  in 
equity.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  *^  I  am  very  willing 
that  this  sale  should  be  set  aside,  but  I  doubt 


>  For  some  curiotm  letters,  reUtlng  to  the  second  tight, 
b<>tween  GoofRe,  third  Lord  Rray,  Henry,  Earl  of  CUren- 
don.  &c.,  in  IGW,  toe  Pepys's  Diary  and  Corretpondence, 
Tol.  W.  p.  174.  4th  edition.  —  Wright. 

*  Sir  wllliliin  BUckstone  says  in  bi«  "  Commcntarlea," 
that  "  he  cannot  find  that  ever  thii  custom  prevailed  in 
Kn^land  ; "  and.  therefore,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  it  could  not 
have  given  rise  to  BorouKh-Knglish.  There  are  traditions 
of  the  »ame  custom  in  continental  countries,  as  well  as  in 
Great  Britain.  But  there  seems,  I  think,  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  ever  had  a  legal  or  legalised  existence  anywhere,  and 
it  seems  to  be  a  vulgar  error,  arising  out  of  the  old  (and  in 
the  east  of  Ktirupe  still  subsisting)  serf  system,  where  the 
lord  haM  a  kind  of  personal  property  in  the  peasantry,  as 
adscripti  glebte.  This  view  it  stronirly  corroborated  by  the 
very  name  of  the  cuitom  Mercheta  Mulierum  —  the  market 
of  womon.  which  implies  a  pecuniary  bargain,  and  by  its 
definition  in  all  our  Uw  books,  as  '-  a  fine  or  composition 
from  interior  tenants  to  the  lord,  for  liberty  to  marry  ([ff" 
their  daughters."  (BracUm^  tfc.)  In  some  cases  it  was  pay- 
able on  spnding  the  sons  to  school  {Kennet)^  on  the  same 
{>rinciple.  that  it  severed  them  from  the  soil ;  and  It  is  added 
n  our  books,  that  no  freeman  was  sutjject  to  this  constraint. 
The  rinht  to  the  grosser  perional  tribute  may,  1  think,  be 
consideri^d  as  a  fable.  —  Crokkr,  1831— 1M6.  The  main  part 
of  the  plot  of  B«>aumont  and  Klotcher's  Custom  of  the  Country 
turns  on  thf>  alleged  existence  of  this  right  In  Italy  to  its 
coar»est  extent.  —  Mark land. 

■'  'l*his  custom  still  continues  in  Ulra.  — WAtTBii  Scorr. 

4  I  see  nothing  in  Johnson's  words  to  justify  such  a  mis- 
construction. "When  I  was  conducted  to  my  chamber.  I 
found  an  eii'gant  bfd  of  India  cotton  spread  witii  fine  sheets. 
The  accommodation  was  flattering.  I  undressed  mynelf,  and 
found  my  feet  ou  the  mire.  The  bed  stood  oo  the  bare  earth. 


much  whether  this  suit  will  be  successful ;  for 
the  argument  for  avoiding  the  sale  is  founded 
on  vague  and  indeterminate  principles,  —  as 
that  the  price  was  too  low,  and  that  there  wa« 
a  great  degree  of  confidence  placed  bv  the 
seller  in  the  person  who  became  the  parcha«pr. 
Now,  how  low  should  a  price  be?  or  what 
d^;ree  of  confidence  should  there  be  to  make 
a  bargain  be  set  aside  ?  a  bargain,  which  is 
a  wager  of  skill  between  man  and  man.  \U 
indeed,  any  fraud  can  be  proved,  that  will  do." 

When  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  by  ourselves 
at  night,  I  observed  of  our  host,  "  atpectvm 
generosvm  hahet;'*''  **  et  generoswn  anumim,^  be 
added.  For  fear  of  being  overheard  in  the 
small  Highland  houses,  I  often  talked  to  him 
in  such  Latin  as  I  could  speak,  and  with  a5 
much  of  the  English  accent  as  I  could  assume. 
so  as  not  to  be  understood,  in  case  our  con- 
versation should  be  too  loud  for  the  space. 

We  had  each  an  elegant  bed  in  the  same 
room;  and  here  it  was  that  a  ciicomstance 
occurred,  as  to  which  he  has  been  stran;r«^lv 
misunderstood.  From  his  description  of  Li? 
chamber,  it  has  erroneously  been  suppo^*!, 
that  his  bed  being  too  short  for  him,  his  feet, 
during  the  night,  were  in  the  mire ;  wberea» 
he  has  only  said,  that  when  he  undressed  he 
felt  his  feet  in  the  mire^:  that  is,  the  clay  fi(>«<r 
of  the  room,  which  he  stood  upon  before  he 
went  into  bed,  was  wet,  in  conse<}uenoe  of  the 
windows  being  broken,  which  let  in  the  rain. 

Sunday^  Oct  17. — Being  informed  that  therv 
was  nothing  worthy  of  observation  in  UWa,  we 
took  boat,  and  proceeded  to  Inchkenne:lw 
where  we  were  introduced  by  our  friend  (.'■*' 
to  Sir  Allan  McLean,  the  chief  of  his  clan,  an  i 
to  two  young  ladies,  his  daughters,  loch- 
kenneth  is  a  prettv  little  island,  a  mile  lun;:. 
and  about  half  a  nule  broad,  all  good  land.' 


which  a  Ions  course  of  rain  had  Mflened  Into  a  podib 
Journey —  Crokrr. 

^  Inchkenneth  is  a  most  bcautful  Uttle  Ul«t.  oCthr  ri   • 
rerdant  green,  while  all  the  neighbouring  shore  of  Gn    . 
as  well  as  the  large  islands  of  Colinaay  and  Ulva.  are  a«  t      « 
as  heath  and  moss  can  make  them.    Hut  Ulva  has  «  » 
anchorage,  and  Inchkenneth  is  surrounded  by  sboak.    I' 
now  uninhabited.    The  ruins  or  the  huta,  in  whv^  i' 
Johnson  was  received  b^  Sir  Allan  M'Lean,  were  »u'  t  • .  ' 
seen,  and  some  tatters  oC^tbe  paper  hangings  wcte  to  br  ^  - 
on  the  walls.    Sir  George  Oneaiphorus  Paul  [a  Gkmctt  L<r 
shire  Baronet]  was  at  Inchkenneth  with  the  same  far* 
which  I  was  a  member.    He  seemed  to  rae  to  susperC  m .  u 
the  Highland  tales  which  he  heard,  but  he  shoved  m^  t 
credulity  on  the  subject  of  Johnson's  having  been  ent<TM 
in  the  wretched  huts  of  which  we  saw  the  ruins.   He  (•«  • 
aside,  and  conjured  me  to  tell  him  the  truth  of  tbe  m^t  - 
••  This  Sir  Allan,"  said  be, "  was  hea  rtyvt^^r  fcrrMrt.  at  •  - 
his  title  such  a  traditional  one  as  you  find  tn  It rlai»J '      I 
assured  my  excellent  acquaintance  tliat.  **  for  my  own  r*  *  1 
would  have  Iwld  more  respect  to  a  knight  of  Kerrjr.  or  kn>* 
Glynn ;  yet  SlrAHan M'Lean wasarrytrfarirutrb*  |Mtii 
and,  having  given  him  this  informatioo,  I  took  tbe  i*^ 
asking  him.  in  return,  whether  he  would  not  In  eor^. 

E refer  the  worst  cell  in  the  jail  at  Gloucester  ( wMrd  ^• 
ten  very  active  in  overlooking  while  liie  buUdUig  mt  t 
on }  to  those  exposed  hovels  «  here  Johnaoo  h«d  hrm  eottrt  • 
bv  rank  and  beauty.    He  looked  round  the  Utile  i*  *• 
allowed  Sir  Allan  hati  some  advantage  in  exercitint  f  r  ' 
but  in  other  respects  he  thought  tbe  compulsor;  tetu  •  • 
Gloucester  had  greatly  the  advaniafe.    Surb  was  bis  *n- 
of  a  iilace,   concerning  which  Johnaoo  haa  reeoedAi  ' 
*Mt  wanted  little  which  palarct  could  aA>rd."  — W«-     • 
Scott,    lliree  branches  of  the  grvat  bouse  of  FltHetsct  • 
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As  we  walked  up  from  the  shore,  Dr.  John- 
M)D  8  heart  was  cheered  by  the  aiffht  of  a  road 
marked  with  cart-wheels,  as  on  the  main  land ; 
a  thing  which  we  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time. 
It  gave  us  a  pleasure  similar  to  that  which  a 
traveller  feels,  when,  whilst  wandering  on  what 
be  fears  is  a  desert  island,  he  perceives  the 
priDt  of  human  feet 

Military  men  acquire  excellent  habits  of 
having  all  conveniences  about  them.  Sir  Allan 
M'Lean,  who  had  been  long  in  the  arnnr,  and 
had  now  a  lease  of  the  island,  had  formed 
a  commodious  habitaUon,  though  it  consisted 
hut  of  a  few  small  buildings,  only  one  story 
hi^h.  He  had,  in  his  little  apartments,  more 
things  than  I  could  enumerate  in  a  page  or 
two. 

Among  other  agreeable  circumstances,  it 
was  not  the  least,  to  find  here  a  parcel  of  the 
"*  Caledonian  Mercury,**  published  since  we 
left  Edinburgh;  which  I  read  with  that 
f>iea&iire  which  every  man  feels  who  has  been 
i<>r  some  time  secluded  from  the  animated 
^enes  of  the  busy  world. 

Dr.  Johnson  found  books  here.  He  bade  me 
huj  Bishop  6astrell*s  ^  Christian  Institutes,**  * 
nhich  was  lying  in  the  room.  He  said,  ^  I  do 
not  like  to  read  any  thins  on  a  Sunday  ^  but 
vhat  b  theological ;  not  that  I  would  scrupu- 
lonAy  refuse  to  look  at  any  thing  which  a 
t'nend  should  show  me  in  a  newspaper ;  but 
in  general,  I  would  read  only  what  is  theo- 
I'liii-al.  I  read  just  now  some  of  *  Drum- 
niond's  Travels,*  before  I  perceived  what  books 
^'Tehere.  I  then  took  up  *Derham*s  Fhvsico- 
Iheology.*  ** 

Vyferj  particular  concerning  this  island 
having  been  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
it  would  be  superfluous  in  me  to  present  the 
|mblic  with  the  observations  that  I  made  upon 
it  in  my  Journal. 

I  was  quite  easy  with  Sir  Allan  almost 
:n.>vtantaneoualy.  ^He  knew  the  gi'^&t  intimacy 
there  had  been  between  my  father  and  his 
firiilccessor,  Sir  Hector,  and  was  himself  of  a 
>''ry  frank  disposition.  After  dinner.  Sir 
Allan  said  he  had  got  Dr.  Campbell  about  a 
h'lndred  subscribers  to  his  ^*  Britannia  Eluci- 
'•^ta  **  (a  work  since  published  under  the  title 
•♦  **  A  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain  **), 
'1*  whom  he  believed  twenty  were  dead,  the 
■  iMii^tion  having  been  so  long  delayed.  John- 
'''^-  **  Sir,  I  imagine  the  delay  of  publication 
"  '>wing  to  this ;  — that,  after  publication,  there 
'ill  he  no  more  subscribers,  and  few  will  send 
(D'>  additional  guinea  to  get  their  books :  in 
"  hirh  they  will  be  wrong ;  for  there  will  be  a 
:^*^t  deal  of  instruction  in  the  work.  I  think 
'•  Mj  of  Campbell.  In  the  first  place,  he  has 
^u-T  good  parts.    In  the  second  place,  he  has 


''<^«M  are  dMofiiithcd  br  the  knfghdjr  titles  alluded  to  br 
;-'  ^,*iw^ The  White  Kotf ht.  the  Knight  of  Kemr,  and 
I  >*  Kni0it  oTGIrMi.  The  former  it  extinct,  or  merged  by  a 
<^4i^  dnceat  iBto,  I  think,  the  Barldom  of  Kingtborough. 
~<«tAia,ISlS. 


very  extensive  reading ;  not,  perhaps,  what  is 
properly  called  learning,  but  nistory,  politics, 
and,  in  short,  that  popular  knowledge  which 
makes  a  man  very  useful.  In  the  third  place, 
he  has  learned  much  by  what  is  called  the  vox 
viva.    He  talks  with  a  great  many  people.** 

Speaking  of  this  gentlemen,  at  Rasay,  he 
told  us,  that  he  one  day  called  on  him,  and 
they  talked  of  "  Tull*8  Husbandry.*'  Dr. 
Campbell  said  something.  Dr.  Johnson  began 
to  dispute  it.  *^  Come,**  said  Dr.  Camp^U, 
**  we  do  not  want  to  get  the  better  of  one 
another;  we  want  to  increase  each  other*s 
ideas.**  Dr.  Johnson  took  it  in  good  part,  and 
the  conversation  then  went  on  coolly  and 
instructively.  His  candour  in  relating  this 
anecdote  does  him  much  credit,  and  his  con- 
duct on  that  occasion  proves  how  easily  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  talk  from  a  better 
motive  than  for  *'  victory.** 

Dr.  Johnson  here  showed  so  much  of  the 
spirit  of  a  Highlander,  that  he  won  Sir  Allan*s 
heart:  indeed,  he  has  shown  it  during  the 
whole  of  our  tour.  One  night,  m  Col,  he 
strutted  about  the  room  with  a  broad  sword 
and  target,  and  made  a  formidable  appearance : 
and,  another  night,  I  took  the  liberty  to  put 
a  large  blue  bonnet  on  his  head.  His  age,  his 
size,  and  his  bushy  gray  wig,  with  this  covering 
on  it,  presented  uie  image  of  a  venerable 
Senachi:  and  however  unfavourable  to  the 
Lowland  Scots,  he  seemed  much  pleased  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  Cale- 
donian. We  only  regretted  that  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  with  to  partake  of  the  social 
glass.  One  of  his  arguments  against  drinking 
appears  to  me  not  convincing.  He  urge^ 
that,  ^^  in  proportion  as  drinking  makes  a  man 
different  from  what  he  is  before  he  has  drunk, 
it  is  bad;  because  it  has  so  far  affected  his 
reason.*'  But  may  it  not  be  answered,  that 
a  man  may  be  altered  by  it  /or  the  better; 
that  his  spirits  may  be  exhilarated,  without 
his  reason  bein^  affected?  On  the  general 
subject  of  drinkmg,  however,  I  do  not  mean 
positively  to  take  the  other  side.  I  am  dubiua 
rum  improbus. 

In  tne  evening,  Sir  Allan  informed  us  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  house  to  have  prayers 
every  Sunday ;  and  Miss  McLean  read  the 
evening  service,  in  which  we  all  joined.  I  then 
read  Ogden*s  second  and  ninth  Sermons  on 
Prayer,  which,  with  their  other  distinguished 
excellence,  have  the  merit  of  being  short.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  that  it  was  the  most  agree- 
able Sunday  he  had  ever  passed ;  and  it  made 
such  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  after- 
wards wrote  the  following  ode  upon  Inchken- 
neth :  — 


1  Dr.T.  Gastrell,  BUhop  of  Chester,  1714;  died  17*25.— 
WaiOHT. 
a  See  anti,  p.  199.  and  p.  285.  —  C. 
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INSULA  SANCTI  KENNETHI. 

Parva  quidem  regio,  sed  religione  priorum 

Nota,  Caledonias  panditur  intra  aquas ; 
Voce  ubi  Cennethuflpopulosdomuisse  feroces 

Dicitur,  et  vanos  dedocuisse  deos. 
Hue  ego  deiatiu  placido  per  coerula  eursu 

Scire  locum  Tolui  quid  daret  ille  novi. 
Ille  Leniades  humili  regnalMit  in  aula, 

Leniades  magnis  nobUitatus  avis ; 
Una  duas  habuit  casa  cum  genitore  puellas, 

Quas  Amor  undarum  fingeret  esse  deas : 
Non  tamcn  inculti  gelidis  latuere  sub  antris, 

Accola  Danubii  qualia  saevus  habet ; 
Mollia  non  deerant  vacuae  solatia  vite, 

Sive  Ubros  poscant  otia,  sive  lyram. 
Luxerat  ilia  dies,  legls  gens  docta  supernae 

Spes  hominum  ac  curas  cum  procul  esse  jubet. 
Ponti  inter  strepitus  sacri  non  munera  cultus 

Cessarunt ;  pietas  hie  quoque  cura  fuit : 
Quid  quod  sacri6ci  versayit  femina  libros, 

Legitimas  faciunt  pectora  pura  preces. 
Quo  vagor  ulterius  ?  quod  ubique  requiritur  hie 

est; 
Hie  secura  quies,  hie  et  bonestus  amor.* 

Monday^  Oct.  18M. — We  agreed  to  paas  the 
day  with  Sir  Allan,  and  he  engaged  to  have 
every  thing  in  order  for  our  voyage  to- 
morrow. 

Being  now  soon  to  be  separated  from  our 
amiable  friend  youn?  Coly  his  merits  were  all 
remembered.  At  UTva,  he  had  appeared  in  a 
new  character,  having  given  us  a  good  pre- 
scription for  a  cold.  On  my  mentioning  nim 
with  warmth,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Col  does 
everv  thing  for  us :  we  will  erect  a  statue  to 
Col, '  '*  1  es,"  said  I,  "  and  we  will  have  him 
with  his  various  attributes  and  characters,  like 
Mercurv,  or  any  other  of  the  heathen  gods. 
We  will  have  him  as  a  pilot ;  we  will  have  him 
as  a  fisherman,  as  a  hunter,  as  a  husbandman, 
as  a  physician.*^ 

I  this  morning  took  a  spade,  and  dug  a  little 
grave  in  the  floor  of  a  ruined  chapel',  near  Sir 


1  The  sentlmenti  of  these  lines  are  rvtj  beautlfulp  but 
many  of  the  expressions  are  awkward :  of  this  Johnson 
himseir  was  so  well  aware,  that  although  he  did  not  send 
these  verses  to  Boswell  till  Jan.  1775,  he,  even  after  that  long 
pause,  was  still  so  little  satisfied  with  them,  that  he  made  a 
great  manv  amendments  and  additions,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  copy  of  these  verses,  as  printed  from  his 
Worki.   The  variations  are  marked  In  Italics. 

INSULA  KENNETHI,  INTER  HEBRIDAS. 

Parva  quidem  regio,  sed  relligione  priorum 

Clara  Caledonias  panditur  inter  aquas. 
Voce  ubi  Cennethus  populos  domulsse  feroces 

Dicitur,  et  vanos  dedocuisse  deos. 
Hue  ego  delatus  placido  per  c«rula  cortu. 

Scire  locus  volul  auid  oaret  istc  novi. 
IHlc  Leniades  humili  regnabat  in  aula, 

Leniades,  magnis  nobilltatus  avis. 
Una  duas  cfpit  casa  cum  genitore  puellu, 

Quas  Amor  undarum  erederet  esse  dras. 
Nee  iaxtum  Inculti  gelidis  latuere  sub  antrls, 

Accola  Danubii  qualia  sstvus  haliet. 
Mollia  non  desunt  vacus  solatia  vitc 

Sive  libros  poscant  otia,  sive  lyram. 
FuUerat  Ilia  ales,  legis  qua  docta  supenis 

Spes  hominum  et  curas  /^ens  procul  esse  Jabei. 
Utprca'but  Juttat  averiat  numini*  iras 

Et  ammmi  acentdat  pectus  amore  bom. 
Pontl  inter  strepitus  non  sacri  munera  cultus 

Cessarunt,  pietas  hie  quoque  cura  fult. 
Nil  opuM  est  itris  satra  de  turre  sonantts 

Admonitu^  ipsa  mas  mtneial  kora  pices. 


Allan  M*Lean*s  house,  in  which  I  htiried  some 
human  bones  I  found  there.  Dr.  Johibim 
praised  me  for  what  I  had  done,  thoogb  be 
owned  he  could  not  have  done  it  He  showeii 
in  the  chapel  at  Rasay  his  horror  it  dead  men  < 
bones.  He  showed  it  again  at  CoTs  faou5o. 
In  the  charter*room  there  was  a  remarkablj 
large  shin-bone,  which  was  said  to  have  been  a 
bone  of  John  Garve  ^,  one  of  the  lairds.  Dr. 
Johnson  would  not  look  at  it,  bat  started 
away. 

At  breakfast,  I  asked,  ^*  What  is  the  rea^i^n 
we  are  angry  at  a  trader*8  having  opulence  r 
JoHKBON.  **  Why,  Sir,  the  reason  is  (though  I 
don*t  undertake  to  prove  that  there  is  a  reason ) 
we  see  no  qualities  in  trade  that  should  entitl- 
a  man  to  superiority.    We  are  not  angrj  a' 
a  soldier's  getting  riches,  because  we  see  UiJt 
he  possesses  quiwties  which  we  have  not   \i 
a  man  returns  from  a  battle,  having  lost  of 
hand,  and  with  the  other  full  of  gold,  we  t«r. 
that  he  deserves  the  gold ;  but  we  cannot  thiok 
that  a  fellow,  by  sitting  all  day  ai  a  desk.  * 
entitled  to  get  above  us.*^     Boswslu  ^'Bui. 
Sir,  may  we  not  suppose  a  merchant  to  be  i 
man  of  an  enlarged  mind,  such  as  Addboo  i:^ 
the  Spectator  describes  Sir  Andrew  Free| 'r. 
to  have  been  ?  "     Johnson.  '*  Why,  Sir.  wt 
may  suppose  any  fictitious  character.   We  mi^ 
suppose  a  philosophical  day  labourer,  wkt>  i* 
happy  in  reflecting  that,  by  nis  labour,  he  e  rr 
tributes  to  the  fertilitv  of  the  earth,  and  :  • 
the  support  of  his  fellow-creatores ;  but  v 
find  no  such  philosophical  day-laboorer.    A 
merchant  may,  perhaps,  be  a  man  of  enlar^ 
mind ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  trade  comics'  ^- 
with  an  enlarged  mind.*" 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  heard  Dr.  Solin  \-  * 
say  he  was  a  Swedish  Laplander.    Jo]i> 
^*  Sir,  I  don't  believe  he  la  a  Laplander.    1 1 
Laplanders  are  not  much  above  four  feet  Hl 
He  is  as  tall  as  you ;  and  he  has  not  the  cot  ;< 


Quid,  quod  iacrifld  venartt  fmrnlna  Ubros  > 
Sini  pro  tegHimas  vara  taheila  $aeris. 

Quo  vagor  luterias  ?  quod  ubique  raquiritm  kir  *^ 
Hie  secura  qntes.  bic  ec  honcttoa  amor. 

The  reader  will  obeerre  Chat  most  of  Che  sSttm^  ^* 
Improvements.     The    change  of  the  third  line  tr.  - 
end,  "  J^gitimas/acMut"  seems  doc  to  happr,  aair*.' 
some  explanation.     The  original  draft  or  tbeir  «»"- 
Johnson's  autograph  is  now  before  ma.    He  had  int  •  • 


>••> 


Smml  pro  Ugilimi*  pedorm 

he  then  wrote 

LegiUmat/mimml  pmrm  tmbeilst 

which  more  nearly  approachce  Mr.  BoaweU's  Tertl«n    <* 
alludes,  happily,  I  think,  to  the  prajren  haTing  bc«a  n*' 
the  young  ladr.    This,  however,  as  wv  shaA  se»  prr** 
(sub  2d  Feb.  l>75)p  was  ot«ccted  Co  aa  raChar  anartb'  > 
and  that  line  was  erased,  aad  the  Uoe  as  It  sCsoJ*  >' 
Works  is  substituted  in  Mr.  Lamgtom'a  kmmiy  m  U  >'• 
alteration  in  the  16th  line.  weiU  \nioJmhtt.    As  I  haf«  » 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Langton  assisted  in  edinng  \i»»^  ^ ' 
pormata^   I  conclude   that  these  alCeiaCioMs  were  hu  •  * 
while  superintrading  the  press.— Caosaa. 

s  Mr.  Boswell  does  not  tell  us  that  he  had  vis.'*  "•  '* 
chapel  the  evening  before ;  bat  Johneoo  sa|r«  in  Mn   T ' 
"  Boswell,  who  Is  very  pious,  went  into  it  ac  atgat  Cd  r* 
his  devotions,  but  came  back  in  ha»(e>br/nar  qf  f*'*'' 
Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  179 —  Caoaaa. 

'  **  John  aerrei,  or  Jokm  ike  Otasf."  of  wheaerev*'  <* 
conquest  of  Col  from  an  invading  Jtf«nant  Jetesfs  r  f  * 
Interesting  sketch.  —Jownscy.  ->  Caoiua,  IML 
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colour  of  a  Laplander.**  ^  Boswbix.  "  But  what 
motive  could  ae  have  to  make  himself  a  Lap- 
lander?'* JoHKsoN.  **Why,  Sir,  he  must 
either  mean  the  word  Laplander  in  a  very 
extensive  sense,  or  may  mean  a  voluntary 
d^radation  of  himself.  *  For  all  my  being  the 
great  man  that  you  see  me  now,  I  was  originally 
a  barbarian ;  *  as  if  Burke  should  say,  *  I  came 
over  a  wild  Irishman '  —  which  he  might  say 
in  his  present  state  of  exaltation.** 

Uavmff  expressed  a  desire  to  have  an  island 
like  InducenneUi,  Dr.  Johnson  set  himself  to 
think  what  would  be  necessary  for  a  man  in 
such  a  situation. 

**  Sir,  I  should  build  me  a  fortification,  if  I 
came  to  live  here ;  for,  if  you  have  it  not, 
what  should  hinder  a  parcel  of  ruffians  to  land 
in  the  night,  and  carry  off  every  thing  you 
have  in  the  house,  which,  in  a  remote  country, 
wo'ild  be  more  valuable  than  cows  and  sheep  ? 
add  to  all  this  the  danger  of  having  your  throat 
cut/*  Boswsix.  *'  I  would  have  a  large  dog.** 
JoHHSoR.  ^  So  you  may,  Sir ;  but  a  large  dog 
is  of  no  use  but  to  alarm.**  He,  however,  I 
apprehend,  thinks  too  lightly  of  the  power  of 
that  animal.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  is 
afraid  of  no  dog.  **  He  would  take  him  up  by 
the  hinder  less,  which  would  render  him  quite 
helpless ;  and  then  knock  his  head  against  a 
9toDe,  and  beat  out  his  brains.**  Topham  Beau- 
clerk  told  me,  that  at  his  house  in  the  country, 
two  large  ferocious  dogs  were  fighting.  Dr. 
Johnson  looked  steadily  at  them  for  a  little 
while ;  and  then,  as  one  would  separate  two 
little  boys,  who  are  foolishly  hurting  each 
other,  he  ran  up  to  them,  and  cufied  their 
heads  till  he  drove  them  asunder.'  But  few 
iD<;n  have  his  intrepidity,  Herculean  strength, 
or  presence  of  mina.  Most  thieves  or  robbers 
would  be  afraid  to  encounter  a  mastiff. 

I  observed,  that  when  young  Col  talked  of 
the  lands  belonging  to  his  family,  he  always 
«aid  ^*  mjr  lands.  For  this  he  had  a  plausible 
pretence;  for  he  told  me,  there  has  been  a 
custom  in  this  family,  that  the  Lfurd  resigns 
the  estate  to  the  eldest  son  when  he  comes  of 
a^'e,  reserving  to  himself  only  a  certain  life- 


'  $fiUfHlcr(  Daniel  Chtflet)  vu  born  in  Norland,  In  Swe- 
4«^.  In  17SS.  came  lo  Rngland  in  17fiO,  and  became  F.  R.  S. 
>n  1764.  In  I70  he  accompanied  Bankt  In  hii  voyase  with 
('^*nk.  mud  died  one  of  the  Librarians  of  the  British  Museum 
•n  1783.  The  Bios.  Diet.  sayi.  that  "  he  was  a  short  fair 
man,  rather  fat.  witb  imall  eyes,  and  good-humoured  coun- 
tipnanoe  s  **  no*  Boawell  was  not  tkort.  I  believe  that  Sor- 
naf  tw  popularly  included  under  the  general  name  of 
mtf«  and  tnere  could  be,  1  suppose,  no  better  authority 


jn  th#  point  than  Solander*s  own —  CaoKsa 

3  -*  Wbcn  we  Iminired.'*  says  Mrs.  Piotzl.  *'  into  the 
tnrth  of  this  story,  be  answered,  the  dogs  hare  been  some- 
vtkot  asagniaad.  I  beliere.  They  were,  as  I  remember,  two 
stoQt  fcangpaiUen ;  but  the  story  has gatntd  Asrf  little."  — 
Fimid,  p.  m.  The  story  has  gained  everptUng.  Two  frro- 
r.wji  wuHifft  and  two  puppr  polntert  are  very  dliferent 
Ihiags  to  haadto.  —  CloKsa,  1M6. 


rent.  He  said,  it  was  a  voluntary  custom  ;  but 
I  think  I  found  an  instance  in  the  charter- 
room,  that  there  was  such  an  obligation  in  a 
contract  of  marriage.  If  the  custom  was  volun- 
tary, it  was  only  curious ;  but  if  founded  on 
obligation,  it  might  be  dangerous ;  for  I  have 
been  told,  that  in  Otaheite,  whenever  a  child  is 
born  (a  son,  I  think),  the  father  loses  his  right 
to  the  estate  and  honours,  and  that  this  un- 
natural, or  rather  absurd  custom,  occasions  the 
murder  of  many  children.^ 

Young  Col  told  us  he  could  run  down  a 
greyhound ;  "  for,**  said  he,  "  the  doff  runs  him- 
self out  of  breath,  by  going  too  quick,  and  then 
I  get  up  with  him.*  ^  I  accounted  for  his 
advantage  over  the  dog,  by  remarking  that  Col 
had  the  faculty  of  reason,  and  knew  how  to 
moderate  his  pace,  which  the  dog  had  not  sense 
enough  to  do.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  **  He  is  a 
noble  animal.  He  is  as  complete  an  islander 
as  the  mind  can  fisure.  He  is  a  farmer,  a 
sailor,  a  hunter,  a  fisher :  he  will  run  you  down 
a  doff :  if  any  man  has  a  tail\  it  is  Col.  He  is 
hospitable ;  and  he  has  an  intrepidity  of  talk, 
whether  he  understands  the  subject  or  not.  I 
regret  that  he  is  not  more  intellectual.** 

Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  there  was  nothing 
of  which  he  would  not  undertake  to  persuade  a 
Frenchman  in  a  foreign  country.  **  I  *11  carry 
a  Frenchman  to  St  PauFs  Churchyard,  and  I  *ll 
tell  him,  *  by  our  law  you  may  walk  half  round 
the  church,  but,  if  you  walk  round  the  whole, 
you  will  be  punished  capitally;*  and  he  will 
believe  me  at  once.  Now,  no  Englishman 
would  readily  swallow  such  a  thing :  he  would 

fo  and  inquire  of  somebody  else.**  The 
'renchman*s  credulity,  I  observed,  must  be 
owing  to  his  being  accustomed  to  implicit  sub- 
mission; whereas  every  Englishman  reasons 
upon  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  instructs  his 
representatives,  who  compose  the  legislature. 

This  day  was  passed  in  looking  at  a  small 
island  adjoining  Inchkenneth,  wmch  afforded 
nothing  worthy  of  observation;  and  in  such 
social  and  gay  entertainments  as  our  little 
society  could  furnish. 


s  It  seems,  however,  that  in  this  Instance  the  custom  was 
carried  out.  All  that  Boswell  relates  of  Col,  from  bis  very 
title  to  the  end,  looks  like  an  actual  ownership.  Johnson 
says,  **  Mr.  Madean  of  Col  (the  father),  having  a  numerous 
family,  has  for  some  time  past  resided  In  Aberdeen,  that  he  may 
supetintend  their  education,  and  leaves  the  young  gentleman 
our  friend  to  govern  his  dominions  with  the  full  power  of  a 
Highland  Chief/'  and  when  poor  Col  was  soon  after  drowned. 
Boswell  Ulks  (sub  IBth  Feb.  1775)  of  the  next  brother  as 
his  tueeeuort  though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
father  had  died  in  that  short  interval.—  Croksb. 

*  This  is  not  spoken  of  hare -coursing,  where  the  game  is 
taken  or  lost  before  the  doe  gets  out  of  wind ;  but  in  chasing 
deer  with  the  great  Highland  greyhound.  Cofi  exploit  is 
feasible  enough.  —  Walter  Scott. 

>  In  allusion  to  Monboddo's  theory,  that  a  perfect  man 
would  have  a  tail.  -.  Crokbr. 
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CHAPTER  XLm. 
1773. 

Visage  to  lona. — Death  of  young  CoL — M^Kinnons 
Cave,  ^"La  CreduUte  det  Ineredules.**  —  Coatt 
of  MnlL  —  Nun$*  hland.  —■  Icdmkill  —  Qiurfa- 
Hon  from  Johnton's  Tour.  —  Betum  to  Mvll.  — i 
Pulteney.  —  PUl.  —  WalpoU.  —  Wilkea.  —  Efiglith 
and  Jewish  History  compared,  —  "  Turkish  Spy,** 

—  Moy,  —  Lochbuy's  War'saddle,  —  Sheep*s- 
heads, —  Sail  to  Oban.  —  Goldsmith*s  «  TraveBer.** 

—  Shenstone's  Observation  on  Pope. —  Inverary. — 
Z^etter  from   Garrick. — Hervey*s  •*  Meditations.** 

—  **  Meditation  on  a  Pudding.** —  Country  Neigh- 
bours. —  Castle  of  Inverary.  —  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Argyle,  —  Influence  of  Peers, 

Tuesday^  Oct  19. — Ayteb  breakfast  we  took 
leave  of  the  young  ladies,  and  of  our  excellent 
companion  Co/,  to  whom  we  had  been  so  much 
obliged.  He  had  now  put  \xb  under  the  care 
of  hu  chief;  and  was  to  hasten  back  to  Sky. 
We  parted  from  him  with  very  strons  feelings 
of  kmdness  and  gratitude,  and  we  hoped  to 
have  had  some  future  opportunity  of  proving 
to  him  the  sincerity  of  what  we  felt ;  but  in 
the  following  year  he  was  unfortunately  lost  in 
the  Sound  between  Ulva  and  Mull  * ;  and  this 
imperfect  memorial,  joined  to  the  high  honour 
of  being  tenderly  and  respectfidly  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  is  the  only  return  which  the 
uncertainty  of  human  events  has  permitted  us 
to  make  to  this  deserving  voung  man. 

Sir  Allan,  who  obligingly  undertook  to  ac- 
company us  to  IcolmkiU,  nad  a  strong  good 
boat,  with  four  stout  rowers.  We  coasted 
along  Mull  till  we  reached  Griban,  where  is 
what  is  called  Mackinnon^s  cave,  compared 
with  which  that  at  Ulinish  is  inconsiderable. 
It  is  in  a  rock  of  great  height,  close  to  the  sea. 
Upon  the  left  of  its  entrance  there  is  a  cascade, 
almost  perpendicular  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  rock.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it 
was  conducted  thither  artificially,  to  supply  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cave  with  water.  Dr.  John- 
son gave  no  credit  to  this  tradition.  As,  on  the 
one  nand,  his  faith  in  the  Christian  religion  is 
firmly  founded  upon  good  grounds ;  so,  on  the 
other,  he  is  incredulous  when  there  is  no  suf- 
ficient reason  for  belief;  being  in  this  respect 
just  the  reverse  of  modem  infidels,  who,  how- 
ever nice  and  scrupulous  in  weighing  the  evi- 


1  Jutt  opposite  to  M'Quarrie't  bouM  the  boat  wait  fwampcd 
bf  the  Intoxication  of  the  udlors,  who  had  partaken  too 
largely  of  M'Quarrie'i  wonted  hoipltalltv.— Waltsk  Scott. 
Johnson  lays  In  his  Journey,  "  Here  we  nad  the  last  embrace 
of  this  amiable  man,  who,  while  these  pages  were  preparing 
to  attest  his  virtues,  perished  in  the  passage  between  Ulva 
and  Inrhlienneth.**  The  account  given  in  the  Jtmmev  of 
Toung  Donald  Maclean  made  him  a  popular  character.  The 
Laird  (ff  Col  is  a  character  in  O'Keefe's  "  IliKhland  Reel." 
Johnson  writes  from  Lichfleld.  13th  June,  1775 :  —  "  There 
is  great  lamenUtion  here  for  poor  Col  ,•**  and  a  review  of  the 
Journey,  Gent.  Mag.  1775,  thus  concludes :  —  "  But,  whatever 
Dr.  Johnson  saw,  whatever  he  described,  will  now  be  per- 
petuated ;  and  thoiuh  the  buildings  of  Icoimkili  are  mouU 
dering  Into  duat,  and  the  young  Laird  of  Col  Is  Insensible  of 


dences  of  religion,  are  yet  often  so  ready  to 
believe  the  most  absurd  and  improbable  tales 
of  another  nature,  that  Lord  Hailes  well  ob- 
served, a  good  essay  might  be  written  Sur  ia 
CreduUte  Ses  Ineretkdes, 

The  height  of  this  cave  I  cannot  tell  with 
any  tolerable  exactness ;  but  it  seemed  to  be 
very  lofty,  and  to  be  a  pretty  regular  arch. 
We  penetrated,  by  candle-light,  a  great  way ; 
by  our  measurement,  no  less  Sksai  four  hundred 
and  eighty-five  feet.  Tradition  says,  that  a 
piper  and  twelve  men  once  advanced  into  this 
cave,  nobody  can  tell  how  far*,  and  never 
returned.  At  the  distance  to  which  we  pro- 
ceeded the  air  was  quite  pure ;  for  the  candle 
burned  freely,  without  the  least  appearance  of 
the  flame  growing  globular ;  but  as  we  had 
only  one,  we  thought  it  dangerous  to  venture 
farther,  lest,  should  it  have  been  extinguiihed, 
we  should  have  had  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  we  could  remain  without  danger.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  this  was  the  greatest  natural 
curiosity  he  had  ever  seen. 

We  saw  the  island  of  Stafia,  at  no  very  gn?at 
distance,  but  could  not  land  upon  it,  the  surge 
was  so  high  on  its  rocky  coast. 

Sir  Allan,  anxious  for  the  honour  of  Mull 
was  still  talking  of  its  woodi,  and  pointing  them 
out  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  appearing  at  a  distance 
on  the  skirts  of  that  island,  as  we  sailed  along. 
JoHNBOM.  "•  Sir,  I  saw  at  Tobermorie  what  thev 
called  a  wood,  which  I  unluckily  took  IVt 
?ieath.  If  you  show  me  what  I  shaU  take  tor 
furzey  it  will  be  something." 

In  the  ailemoon  we  went  ashore  on  tie 
coast  of  Mull,  and  partook  of  a  cold  repute 
which  we  carried  with  us.  We  hoped  to  have 
procured  some  rum  or  brandy  for  our  boatnit^n 
and  servants,  from  a  public-house  near  wh«  re 
we  landed ;  but  unfortunately  a  funeral  a  fc-v 
days  before  had  exhausted  all  their  store.  M^-. 
Campbell,  however,  x>ne  of  the  Duke  of  ArgyW? 
tacksmen,  who  lived  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  <n 
receiving  a  message  from  Sir  Allan,  sent  ui  a 
liberal  supply. 

We  contmued  to  coast  along  Mull,  ai  I 
passed  by  Nuns*  Island,  whic^  it  is  vki '. 
belonged  to  the  nuns  of  IcolmkilL,  and  fr^  -.a 
which,  we  were  told,  the  stone  for  the  buililir.* 
there  was  taken.  As  we  sailed  along  by  m>«*:  - 
light,  in  a  sea  somewhat  rough,  and  often  «.- 
tween  black  and  gloomy  rocks,  Dr.  Jt>hx.«  • : 
said,  *'  If  this  be  not  roving  among  tke  Uebru  •  - 


praise,  readert  jet  unborn  will  fe«l  their  pMj  ■■ntn t  In  -*  • 
ruins  of  lona,  and  their  sensibility  touched  lif  tbe  mtij  • 
fate  of  the  amiable  Maclean."  —  CaoKia. 

s  There  is  little  room  for  supposlnf  that  anjr  p«nm  *'**' 
went  farther  into  M'Rlnnon's  cave  tlian  any  maa  bm*  '   « 
go.    Johnson's  adrolratloo  of  It  seems  exasf«r«t*4.    A  «* 
number  of  the  M['RlnnonS|  eacaping  froan  sow*  pvv  . 
enemy,  hid  themseWea  in  tnit  cave  till  thef  rrold  grt    «  * 
to  the  Isle  of  Skj.    It  c<»oe«led  thcmselTe*  aad  U*4r  t 
lings,  or    boats ;    and    thej    show    M'Rlnnan's    tar*   • 
M'Kinnon's  dinmg-table,  and  olbrr  localiclea.    ITKtxr-r'i 
candlestick  was  a  line  piece   of  apar*  destfof ed  h*   9>'t  • 
traveller  In  the  fyantic  rage  for  afmropnall«A,  muk  « j#  » 
tourist*  are  lometimM  anlmalcd.  —  WaLTaa  Soi 
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nothing  is.**  The  repetition  of  words  which  he 
had  8o  oflen  preyiously  used  made  a  strong 
impression  on  my  imagination;  and,  by  a 
natural  course  of  thinking,  led  me  to  consider 
how  our  present  adyentures  would  appear  to 
me  at  a  future  period. 

I  haye  often  experienced,  that  scenes  through 
which  a  man  has  passed  improve  by  lying  m 
the  memory ;  they  grow  mellow.  Acti  Idbores 
auntjuamdi.  This  may  be  owing  to  comparing 
ih«.'m  with  present  listless  ease.  £yen  harsh 
«<'enes  acquire  a  softness  by  length  of  time  ^ ; 
anil  some  are  like  very  loud  sounds,  which  do 
not  please,  or  at  least  do  not  please  so  much, 
till  you  are  removed  to  a  certain  distance. 
They  may  be  compared  to  strong  coarse  pic- 
tures, which  will  not  bear  to  be  yiewed  near. 
Kven  pleasing  scenes  improve  by  time,  and 
>^em  more  exquisite  in  recollection,  than  when 
tluiv  were  present;  if  they  have  not  faded  to 
iii'uness  in  the  memory.  Perhaps,  there  is  so 
jjiiich  evil  in  every  human  enjoyment,  when 
pn^^ent, — so  much  dross  mixed  with  it,  that  it 
r.ijuipes  to  be  refined  by  time ;  and  yet  I  do 
not  see  why  time  should  not  melt  away  the 
?'VKi  and  the  evil  in  equal  proportions ;  — why 
the  shade  should  decay,  and  the  light  remain 
irj  prt.-servation. 

After  a  tedious  sail,  which,  by  our  following 
Turious  turnings  of  the  coast  of  Mull,  was 
<x tended  to  about  forty  miles,  it  gave  us  no 
Miiall  pleasure  to  perceive  a  light  in  the  village 
at  Icounkill,  in  which  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
i  the  island  live,  close  to  where  the  ancient 
^•u tiding  stood.  As  we  approached  the  shore, 
tht'  tower  of  the  cathedral,  just  discernible  in 
ih*>  air,  was  a  picturesque  object. 

>Mien  we  had  landed  upon  the  sacred  place, 
w!)ir-h,  as  long  as  I  can  remember,!  had  thought 
oil  with  veneration.  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  cordiidly 

•  nihraced.  We  had  long  talked  of  visiting 
I<'o]mkiIl ;  and,  from  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
^  "re  at  times  very  doubtful  whether  we  should 
>>*'  able  to  effect  our  purpose.     To  have  seen  it, 

•  \  t'H  alone,  would  have  given  me  great  satisfac- 
tion;  hut  the  venerable  scene  was  rendered 
niiirh  more  pleasing  by  the  company  of  my 
zreat  and  pious  friend,  who  was  no  less  affected 
^^  it  than  I  was ;  and  who  has  described  the 
I  ti{*re>»«<ions  it  should  make  on  the  mind,  with 
•u  h  strength  of  thought,  and  energy  of  lan- 
.' ..ii'e,  that  I  shall  quote  his  words,  as  convey- 
i 'L'  my  own  sensations  much  more  forcibly  than 
1  djn  capable  of  doing : — 

**  We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island, 

•  hich  was  tmee  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian 
'r^oxM,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians 


I  have  latehr  obMrred  that  thli  thought  hat  been  ele> 
A  A\j  nLprcaMd  by  Covlej :  -^ 

"^  Tb*D|ri  vhlch  offimd  when  prcftent.  and  aflV'fght, 
lo  tattaory,  well. painted,  more  delight/*— Bos  well. 
>'  it  Add  that  Mr.  Bocwell,  who  had  latelj  made  so  apt  a 
t  *  uooo  from  the  JCtuM,  ihould  have  forgotten  the 

**  Ffmao  M  bae  oUm  menlnlneJuTablt.'* 

JSii.  1.203. 


(> 


derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and  the  blessings 
of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local 
emotion  would  be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured, 
and  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever 
withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses,  what- 
ever makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future,  pre- 
dominate over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dig- 
nity of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me,  and  from 
my  friends,  be  such  frigid  philosophy  as  may  con- 
duct us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground 
which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or 
virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose 
patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer 
among  the  ruins  of  lona  /"* 

Upon  hearing  that  Sir  Allan  McLean  was 
arrived,  the  innabitants,  who  still  consider 
themselves  as  the  people  of  McLean,  to  whom 
the  island  formerly  belonged,  though  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  has  at  present  possession  of  it,  ran 
eagerly  to  him. 

We  were  accommodated  this  night  in  a 
large  barn,  the  island  affording  no  lodging 
that  we  should  have  liked  so  well.  Some  good 
hay  was  strewed  at  one  end  of  it,  to  form  a 
bed  for  us,  upon  which  we  lay  with  our  clothes 
on ;  and  we  were  furnished  with  blankets  from 
the  village.  Each  of  us  had  a  portmanteau  for 
a  pillow.  When  I  awaked  in  the  morning,  and 
looked  around  me,  I  could  not  help  smilmg  at 
the  idea  of  the  chief  of  the  McLeans,  the  great 
English  moralist,  and  myself,  lying  thus  ex- 
tended in  such  a  situation. 

Wednesday,  Oct,  20. — Early  in  the  morning 
we  surveyed  the  remains  of  antiquity  at  this 
place,  accompanied  by  an  illiterate  fellow,  as 
cicerone^,  who  called  himself  a  descendant  of  a 
cousin  of  Saint  Columba,  the  founder  of  the 
religious  establishment  here.  As  I  knew  that 
many  persons  had  already  examined  them,  and 
and  as  I  saw  Dr.  Johnson  inspecting  and  mea- 
suring several  of  the  ruins  of  which  he  has 
since  given  so  full  an  account,  my  mind  was 
quiescent;  and  I  resolved  to  stroll  among 
them  at  my  ease,  to  take  no  trouble  to  inves- 
tigate minutely,  and  only  receive  the  general 
impression  of  solemn  antiquity,  and  the  par- 
ticular ideas  of  such  objects  as  should  of  them- 
selves strike  my  attention. 

We  walked  from  the  monastery  of  nuns  to 
the  great  church  or  cathedral,  as  they  call  it, 
along  an  old  broken  causeway.  They  told  us 
that  this  had  been  a  street,  and  that  there 
were  good  houses  built  on  each  side.  Dr. 
Johnson  doubted  if  it  was  any  thing  more 
than  a  paved  road  for  the  nuns.  The  convent 
of  monks,  the  great  church,  Oran*s  chapel,  and 
four  other  chapels,  are  still  to  be  discerned. 


An  hour  will  come,  with  pleasure  to  relate 
Your  torrowt  past,  as  benefits  of  fate.  —  Drm/en. 

Crokb*. 
*  Had  our  tour  produced  nothing  elie  hut  this  lublime 
passage,  the  worM  must  hiiTe  arknnwh>dgcd  that  It  was  not 
made  in  rain.  The  present  respectable  President  of  the 
Royal  Socirty  TSir  Joseph  Banks]  was  so  much  struck  on 
reading  it.  that  he  danped  his  hands  together  and  remained 
for  some  time  in  an  attitude  of  silent  admiraUon. —  Boswsu.. 
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But  I  must  own  that  Icolnikill  did  not  answer 
my  expectations;  for  they  were  high,  from 
what  I  had  read  of  it,  iind  still  more  from  what 
I  had  heard  and  thought  of  it,  from  my  earliest 
years.  Dr.  Johnson  said  it  came  up  to  his 
expectations,  because  he  had  taken  his  impres- 
sion from  an  account  of  it  subjoined  to 
Sacheyerers  History  of  the  Isle  of  Aian,  where 
it  is  said,  there  is  not  much  to  be  seen  here. 
We  were  both  disappointed,  when  we  were 
shown  what  are  called  the  monuments  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  Ireknd,  and  Denmark,  and 
of  a  king  of  France.  There  are  only  some 
graye-stones  flat  on  the  earth,  and  we  could 
see  no  inscriptions.  How  far  short  was  this  of 
marble  monuments,  like  those  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  I  had  imagined  here!  The 
graye-stones  of  Sir  Allan  McLean's  family, 
and  of  that  of  M^Quarrie,  had  as  good  an  ap- 
pearance as  the  royal  graye-stones,  if  they 
were  royal ;  we  doubted. 

My  easiness  to  giye  credit  to  what  I  heard 
in  the  course  of  our  Tour  was  too  great.  Dr. 
Johnson^s  peculiar  accuracy  of  investigation 
detected  much  traditional  fiction,  and  many 
gross  mistakes.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  was  proyoked  by  people  carelessly 
telling  him,  with  the  utmost  readiness  and 
confidence,  what  he  found,  on  questioning 
them  a  little  more,  was  erroneous.  Of  this 
there  were  innumerable  instances.' 

I  left  him  and  Sir  Allan  at  breakfast  in  our 
barn,  and  stole  back  again  to  the  cathedral,  to 
indulge  in  solitude  and  deyout  meditation. 
While  contemplating  the  venerable  ruins,  I 
reflected  with  much  satisfaction,  that  the 
solemn  scenes  of  piety  never  lose  their  sanctity 
and  influence,  though  the  cares  and  follies  of 
life  may  prevent  us  from  visiting  them,  or 
may  even  make  us  fancy  that  their  effects  are 
only  ^^  as  yesterday,  when  it  is  past,**  and  never 
again  to  be  perceived.  I  hoped  that  ever 
aner  having  been  in  this  holy  place,  I  should 
maintain  an  exemplary  conduct.  One  has  a 
strange  propensity  to  fix  upon  some  point  of 
time  from  whence  a  better  course  of  me  may 
begin. 

Being  desirous  to  visit  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  island,  where  Saint  Columba  is  said  to 
have  landed,  I  procured  a  horse  from  one 
M*Ginnis,  who  ran  along  as  my  guide.  The 
M*Ginnises  are  said  to  be  a  branch  of  the  clan 
of  McLean.  Sir  Allan  had  been  told  that  this 
man  had  refused  to  send  him  some  rum,^  at 
which  the  kniffht  was  in  great  indignation. 
**  You  rascal !  said  he,  "  don't  you  know  that 
I  can  hang  you,  if  I  please?"  "Not  adverting 
to  the  chieftain*s  power  over  his  clan,  I  imagined 
that  Sir  Allan  had  known  of  some  capital 
crime  that  the  fellow  had  committed,  whicn  he 
could  discover,  and  so  get  him  condemned; 


•  See  piMt,  7th  Feb.  in».  -  C. 

*  Qiiere  elearrst  T  but  It  li  cteamnt  In  ail  the  edttiont, 
aod  protablf  rightly.    Dr.  JohoMn— whichever  word  be 


and  said,   "How  so?-— "Why,"    said  Sir  , 
Allan,  "are  they  not  all  my  people  ?  "  Sensible  ' 
of  my  inadvertency,  and  most  willing  to  con- 
tribute what  I  could  towards  the  oontbnalion 
of   feudal  authority,    "Very  true,"   said  I. 
Sir  Allan  went  on ;  "  Refuse  to  send  rum  to 
me,  you  rascal!    Don't  you  know  that  if  I 
order  you  to  go  and  cut  a  man*s  throat,  you 
are  to  do  it?" — "Yes,  an't  please  your  honour! 
and  my  own  too,  and  hang  myself  too."    Tbe 
poor  fellow  denied  that  he  had  refused  to  sen^i 
the  rum.    His  making  these  professions  va« 
not  merely  a  pretence  m  presence  of  his  chie-t': 
for  afler  he  and  I  were  out  of  Sir  AIUd^ 
hearing,  he  told  me,  "  Had  he  sent  his  dog  tor 
the  rum,  I  would  have  given  it :  I  wouki  cut 
my  bones  for  him."    It  was  very  remarkaUr^ 
to  find  such  an  attachment  to  a  chief,  tfaouiih 
he  had  then  no  connection  with  the  island,  au'l 
had  not  been  there  for  fourteen  years.    Sir 
Allan,  by  way  of  upbraiding  the  fellow,  SAi<i. 
"  I  believe  you  are  a  CampSeUy 

The  place  which  I  went  to  see  b  about  t«(> 
miles  from  the  village.  They  call  it  Porta- 
wherry,  from  the  wherry  in  which  Columu 
came ;  though,  when  they  show  the  length  v\ 
his  vessel,  as  maiked  on  the  beach  br  t^<> 
heaps  of  stones,  they  say,  "  Here  is  the  length 
of  the  Cvrrach^  using  the  Erse  word. 

Icohnkill  is  a  fertile  island.  The  inhabitants 
export  some  cattle  and  grain  ;  and  I  wa.<  t' •. 
they  import  nothing  but  iron  and  salt,  'fb^v 
are  industrious,  and  make  their  own  wooUt:* 
and  linen  cloth ;  and  they  brew  a  good  deal  tt 
beer,  which  we  did  not  find  in  any  of  the  otkr 
islands. 

We  set  sail  again  about  mid- day,  and  in  tU 
evening  landed  on  Mull,  near  the  house  of  tii'' 
Rev.  oSj.  Neil  Macleod,  who  having  been  ir  • 
formed  of  our  coming,  by  a  message  from  "^  <" 
Allan,  came  out  to  meet  ua.     We  were  tl-- 
night  very  agreeably  entertained  at  his  bo\:^ 
Dr.  Johnson  observed  to  me  that  he  was  tit 
cleanest-headed  '  man  that  he  bad  met  with  it^ 
the  Western  Islands.    He  seemed  to  be  ««- 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson's  writings,  ai> ' 
courteously  said,  "  I  have  been  often  obliv'- 
to  YOU,  thouffh  I  never  had  the  pleasure  i>' 
seemg  you  before." 

He  told  us  he  had  lived  for  some  time  in  >: 
Kilda,  under  the  tuition  of  the  minisl^^r  «r 
catechist  there,  and  had  there  first  read  Il<<" 
and  Virgil.    The  scenes  which  they  dc.<^r 
must  have  been  a  strong  contrast  totbedri^*; 
waste  around  him. 

ThurBdatfy  Oct  21.— This  momini?  t! 
subject  of  politics  was  introdaoed.  Joh^*^'^ 
"  Pulteney  '  was  as  paltry  a  fellow  as  conM  '• 
He  was  a  >Vhig  who  pretended  to  be  hoo>  < 
and  you  know  it  is  ridi<?ulou8  for  a  Wbic  ' 
pretend  to  be  honest.    He  cannot  hold  it  <mt 


used  —  meant,  do  doobC,mott  logical  —  ft  met 

<—  CaOKRB. 

*  The  'frrof  Earl  of  Bath.*«  Caoftiau 


pfrjtii' 
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He  called  Mr. Pitt  a  meteor;  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  a  fixed  star.  He  said,  ^*  It  is  wonderful 
to  think  that  all  the  force  of  goYemment  was 
ri-quired  to  present  Wilkes  from  being  chosen 
the  chief  magistrate  of  London,  though  the 
liverrroen  knew  he  would  rob  their  shops,  — 
knew  he  would  debauch  their  daughters.   ' 

Boswsix.  ^  The  History  of  England  is  so 
strange,  that,  if  it  were  not  so  well  vouched  as 
it  is.  It  would  hardly  be  credible.**  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  if  it  were  told  as  shortly,  and  with  as 
little  preparation  for  introducing  the  different 
cvonts,  as  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Kin^  it 
would  be  equally  liable  to  objections  of  im- 
pnibability.**  Mr.  Macleod  was  much  pleased 
with  the  justice  and  novelty  of  the  thought. 
Dr.  Johnson  illustrated  what  he  had  said  as 
follows :  **Take,  as  an  instance,  Charles  the 
First*s  concessions  to  his  parliament,  which 
wt>re  greater  and  greater,  in  proportion  as  the 
parliament  grew  more  insolent,  and  less 
•It'scrving  of  trust.  Had  these  concessions 
)><t^a  related  nakedly,  without  any  detail  of  the 
•  ircumstances  which  generally  led  to  them, 
*bcv  would  not  have  been  believed.** 

Sir  Allan  McLean  brageed,  that  Scotland 
li.ul  the  advantage  of  England  by  its  having 
Miore  water.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  we  would  not 
!.  ive  your  water,  to  take  the  vile  bogs  which 
prr^iuce  it.  You  have  too  much!  A  man 
» ^i«)  is  drowned  has  more  water  than  either  of 
U4  ;*"  — and  then  he  laughed.  (But  this  was 
Mi  rely  robust  sophistry ;  for  the  people  of 
T  t-iti.'  in  England,  who  have  seen  Scotlana,  own 
tiut  its  variety  of  rivers  and  lakes  makes  it 
Ttatnrally  more  beautiful  than  England,  in  that 
r."<p«^t.)  Pursuing  his  victory  over  Sir  Allan, 
fi"  proceeded ;  "  xour  country  consists  of  two 
tilings  stone  and  water.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
iittle  earth  above  the  stone  in  some  places,  but 
J  very  little ;  and  the  stone  is  always  appearing. 
I*  ii  like  a  man  in  rags  —  the  naked  skin  is 
>'ill  peepinff  out." 

He  took  leave  of  Mr.  Macleod,  saying,  **  Sir, 
I  thank  you  for  your  entertainment,  and  your 
"»n  vernation.** 

Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  been  so  polite  yester- 
i::t,  came  this  morning  on  purpose  to  break- 
:  I't  with  lis,  and  very  obliging^  furnished  us 


1  think  It  tncainbcnt  on  me  to  nuke  lome  obeerration  on 

•troDff  satirical  u31j  oo  my  cloMical  compRnion,  Mr. 

*   i*«.    Reporting  It  lately  from  roenonr,  io  hu  pretence, 

'  ii.ri<«tcd  tt  Uiue :  —  They  knew  he  wouU  rob  their  shops, 

'    4'  4tmrMt  i  they  knew  he  would  debauch  their  daughters, 

* '  eauid ;  "  which,  according  to  the  French  ^rase.  may  be 

'  renehhir  on  Dr.  Johnson :   but  on  looaing  Into  my 

.'^aO.  I  found  It  as  above,  and  would  by  no  means  make 

-  arfdiuop.  Mr.  Wilkes  received  both  readloffs  with  a  good 

-tnag  that  I  cannot  eooogh  admire.    Indecn  both  he  and 

-   ««  «itk  rvapect  to  myself,  the  reader  has  more  than  once 

I :  iTTuioo  to  obaerve  in  the  course  of  this  Journal)  are  too 

1  <*i  A  bam  moi,  not  to  relish  it,  though  we  should  be  our- 

•n  the  o^ect  of  It.    Let  me  add.  in  Justice  to  the  gentte- 

ri«re  menttooed,  that,  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  woi 

•^  ditcf    magtatrato  of  London,  and  discharged   the 

•«  r4  that  high  oAce  with  great  honour  to  himself,  and 

*<nu«e  to  tbe  dty.    Some  years  before  Dr.  Johnson  died, 

'  VI*  irjMrttiaate  cnotifh  to  bring  him  and  Mr.  Wilkes  to- 

'-'vv  i  ih«  cooacqueoce  of  which  was.  that  they  were  ever 

•  r^  arda  oo  caay  and  not  unfriendly  terms.  The  particulars 

I  tiuli  bcvt  grata  pleasure  in  relating  hereafter.  —  Boswux. 


with  horses  to  proceed  on  our  journey  to  Mr. 
M*Lean*s  of  Lochbuy,  where  we  were  to  pass 
the  night.  We  dined  at  the  house  of  Dr. 
Alexander  McLean,  another  physician  in  Mull, 
who  was  so  much  struck  with  the  uncommon 
conversation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  observed 
to  me,  "This  man  is  just  a  hogshead  of 
sense.**  * 

Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  "  Turkish  Spy,** 
which  lay  in  the  room,  that  it  told  nothing  but 
what  every  body  might  have  known  at  that 
time ;  and  that  what  was  good  in  it  did  not 
pay  you  for  the  trouble  of  reading  to  find  it. 

After  a  very  tedious  ride,  through  what 
appeared  to  me  the  most  cloomy  and  desolate 
country  I  had  ever  beheld,  we  arrived,  be- 
tween seven  and  eisht  o*clock,  at  Moy,  the 
seat  of  the  Laird  of  Lochbuy.  Buy,  in  Erse, 
signifies  yellow,  and  I  at  first  imagined  that 
the  loch  or  branch  of  the  sea  here  wi|s  thus 
denominated,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Red 
Sea ;  but  I  afterwards  learned  that  it  derived 
its  name  from  a  hill  above  it,  which,  being  of  a 
yellowbh  hue,  has  the  epithet  of  Bm/. 

We  had  heard  much  of  Lochhuy'g  being  a 
great  roaring  braggadocio,  a  kind  of  Sir  John 
FalstafiT,  bom  in  size  and  manners;  but  we 
found  that  they  had  swelled  him  up  to  a  fic- 
titious size,  and  clothed  him  with  imaginary 
qualities.  CoTs  idea  of  him  was  equaUv  ex- 
travagant, though  very  different :  he  told  us 
he  was  quite  a  Don  Quixote;  and  said,  he 
would  give  a  great  deal  to  see  him  and  Dr. 
Johnson  together.  The  truth  is,  that  Lochbuy 
proved  to  be  only  a  bluff,  comely,  noisy,  old 
gentleman,  proud  of  his  hereditary  con- 
sequence, and  a  very  hearty  and  hospitable 
landlord.  Lady  Lochbuy  was  sister  to  Sir 
Allan  McLean,  but  much  older.  He  said  to  mc, 
"  They  are  quite  Antediluvians,^  Being  told 
that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  hear  well,  Lochbuy 
bawled  out  to  him,  "  Are  you  of  the  Johnstons 
of  Glencro,  or  of  Ardnamurchan  ?  **  Dr. 
Johnson  gave  him  a  significant  look,  but  made 
no  answer ;  and  I  told  Lochbuy  that  he  was 
not  Johns/ofi,  but  Johnjcm,  and  that  he  was  an 
Englishman." 

Lochbuy  some  years  ago  tried  to  prove  him- 
self a  weak  man,  liable  to  imposition,  or,  as 


See  poti,  sub  15th  May.  1776.  8lh  May,  1781.  and  SUt  May, 
17B3.  See  also,  as  to  Wilkes's  magisterial  services  during 
the  riots,  sub  June  1780 —  Crokbr. 

*  A  metaphor  which  might  rather  have  been  expected 
from  M'Quarrie  than  the  Doctor  ;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
common  uorthem  expression  to  signify  great  capacity  of 
intellect.  —Crokkr. 

*  Boswell  totally  misapprehended  Loekhmp't  meaning. 
There  are  two  septs  of  the  powerful  clan  of  m* Donald,  wiio 
are  called  Mac-Ian,  that  is»  JoAn'S'SOH  ;  and  as  Highlanders 
often  translate  their  names  wlien  they  go  to  the  Lowlands, 
—  as  Gregor>son  for  Mac-Gregor,  Farqtihar-son  for  Mac- 
Farquhar,  —  Lochbuy  supposed  that  Dr.  Johnson  might  be 
one  of  the  Mac-Ians  or  Ardnamurchan,  or  of  Glencro. 
Boswell's  explanation  was  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The 
Joktutotu  are  a  clan  distinguished  in  Scottish  border  history, 
and  as  brave  as  anv  Htgkiand  clan  that  ever  wore  brogues ; 
but  thev  lay  entirely  out  of  Lochbuy't  knowledae  — nor  was 
he  thinking  oi  them — Waltrr  Scorr.  TheMac-lans  of 
Ardnamurchan,  a  distinguished  clan,  are  descended  flrom 
/dM— John,  a  younger  son  of  Angua  MorCt  King  of  the  Islet. 
_CHAiiBSxa,IS46. 
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we  term  it  in  Scotland,  ti  facile  man,  in  order 
to  set  aside  a  lease  which  he  had  granted ;  but 
failed  in  the  attempt.  On  my  mentioning  this 
circumstance  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  seemed  much 
surprised  that  such  a  suit  was  admitted  bj  the 
Scottish  law,  and  observed,  that  ^'  in  England  no 
man  is  allowed  to  stultify  himself.'*  * 

Sir  Allan,  Lochhuy^  and  I,  had  the  conversa- 
tion chiefly  to  ourselves  to-night.  Dr.  Johnson, 
being  extremely  weary,  went  to  bed  soon  afler 
supper. 

Friday^  Oct,  22.  —  Before  Dr.  Johnson  came 
to  breakfast,  Lady  Lochhuy  said,  "  he  was  a 
dungeon  of  wit;"  a  very  common  phrase  in 
Scotland  to  express  a  profoundness  or  intellect, 
though  he  afterwards  told  me  that  he  never 
had  heard  it.*  She  proposed  that  he  should 
have  some  cold  sheep's  head  for  breakfast.  Sir 
Allan  seemed  displeased  at  his  sister's  vulgarity, 
and  wondered  how  such  a  thought  should  come 
into  her  head.  From  a  mischievous  love  of 
sport,  I  took  the  lady's  part ;  and  very  gravely 
said,  ^^  I  think  it  is  but  fair  to  give  him  an  ofi*er 
of  it.  If  he  does  not  choose  it,  he  may  let  it 
alone.**  ^  I  think  so,"  said  the  lady,  looking  at 
her  brother  with  an  air  of  victory.  Sir  Allan, 
finding  the  matter  desperate,  strutted  about 
the  room,  and  took  snun*.  When  Dr.  Johnson 
came  in,  she  called  to  him,  '^  Do  you  choose 
any  cold  sheep's  head.  Sir  ?  "  "  No,  Madam," 
said  he,  with  a  tone  of  surprise  and  anger.^  ^*It 
is  here,  sir,"  said  she,  supposing  he  had  refused 
it  to  save  the  trouble  of  bringing  it  in.  They 
thus  went  on  at  cross  purposes,  till  he  con- 
firmed his  refusal  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mb- 
understood ;  while  I  sat  quietly  by  and  enjoyed 
my  success. 

After  breakfast,  we  surveyed  the  old  castle, 
in  the  pit  or  dungeon  of  which  Lochhuy  had 
some  years  before  taken  upon  him  to  imprison 
several  persons ;  and  though  he  had  been  fined 
in  a  considerable  sum  by  the  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary, he  was  so  little  affected  by  it-,  that  while 
we  were  examining  the  dungeon,  he  said  to  me, 
with  a  smile,  '*  Your  father  knows  something 
of  this;"  (alluding  to  my  father's  havino^  sat 
as  one  of  the  jud;;es  on  his  trial.)  Sir  Allan 
whispered  me,  that  the  laird  could  not  be  per- 
suaded that  he  had  lost  his  heritable  jurisdic- 
tion.* 


'  Thit  mHXlm,  howerer.  hai  been  contrOTprted.  See 
••  Blackitonc'i  Cummenfarirt,"  toI.  ii.  p  »2L ;  and  the  sutbo- 
rllli'i  there  quoted Bo<»wkll. 

^  It  if  also  cuinmon  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  It  tome- 
vhat  more  emphatic  than  the  eulogy  in  a  former  page,  of  being 
a  hojshetui  t»f  iM*ij*o CiioKEa. 

'  BifTRing  pardon  of  the  Dtxrtor  and  his  conductor,  I  haTe 
often  Men  and  partaken  of  cold  iheep's  head  at  as  good 
break fHsl-lables  as  ever  they  tat  at.  Tills  protest  is  some- 
thiiiK  In  the  manner  ofthp  late  Culrossie.  who  fought  a  duel 
for  the  honour  of  Aljerdeen  butter.  I  hare  passed  o»er  all 
thr  Doctor's  other  reproaches  upon  Scotland,  but  the  sheep's 
head  1  will  defend  Uttit  viribut.  Dr.  Johnson  himself  must 
have  forgiven  my  teal  on  this  occasion ;  for  If,  as  he  says, 
dinner  l«-  the  thinp  of  which  a  roan  thinks  o/tmrsi  during 
tkt  dajf.  brtakfatt  fnuft  be  that  of  which  he  thinks >Krsl  ns  tk* 
mi'mtng  —  WALTEa  Scott. 

■«  The  criminal  jurisdictions  exercised  bjr  the  feudal  pn>- 
prietors  in  Scotland  were  supprensed  after  the  rebellion  by 
•Utute  00  Geo.  II.  —  Ca>KBa,  1M6. 

^  Sir  Allan  M'Lean,  like  many  Highland  chleft,  wai 


We  then  set  out  for  the  ferry,  by  which  w*' 
were  to  cross  to  the  main  land  of  Argyleshin*. 
Lochbuy  and  Sir  Allan  accompanied  us.  Wt; 
were  told  much  of  a  war-saddle,  on  which  thi^ 
reputed  Don  Quixote  used  to  be  mounte<]: 
but  we  did  not  see  it,  for  the  young  laird  ba-l 
applied  it  to  a  less  noble  purpose,  baxir:: 
taken  it  to  Falkirk  fair  wiih  a  tuwe  of  bimk 
cattle. 

We  bade  adieu  to  Lochbuy,  and  to  our  Terr 
kind  conductor*.  Sir  Allan  McLean,  on  the 
shore  of  Mull,  and  then  got  into  the  ferrr- 
bout,  the  bottom  of  which  was  strewed  ki'L 
branches  of  trees  or  bushes,  upon  which  ^^^ 
sat.  We  had  a  good  day  and  a  fine  pa5s;ij  % 
and  in  the  evening  landed  at  Oban,  when?  w.' 
found  a  tolerable  mn.  After  having  been  ^> 
lon^  confined  at  different  times  in  islands,  trvm 
which  it  was  always  uncertain  when  we  coliJ 
get  away,  it  was  comfortable  to  be  nov  ^•:j 
the  main  land,  and  to  know  that,  if  in  health, 
we  might  get  to  any  place  in  Scotland  or  Kn.'- 
land  in  a  certain  number  of  days. 

Here  we  discovered,  from  the  conjectur^-i 
which  were  formed,  that  the  people  of  tl  • 
main  land  were  entirely  ignorant  of  o- 
motions ;  for  in  a  Glasgow  newspaper  we  foij;  . 
a  paragraph,  which,  as  it  contains  a  ju5t  a> 
well-turned  compliment  to  my  illustrious  friiT  .. 
I  shall  here  insert :  — 

"  We  are  well  assured  that  Dr.  Jofansoo  is  cot- 
fined  by  tempestuous  weather  to  the  isle  of  Sky  :  ;] 
being  unsafe  to  venture  in  a  small  boat  iq>on  <4j(  t 
a  stormy  surge  as  is  verj  common  there  at  t^ 
time  of  the  year.  Such  a  philosopher,  detBttMMi  < 
an  almost  barren  island,  resembles  a  whale  lit 
upon  the  strand.  The  latter  will  be  wrioome  t- 
every  body,  on  account  of  his  oil,  bis  bcHie.  &•. . 
and  the  other  will  charm  his  companions,  and  t.^r 
rude  inhabitants,  with  his  superior  knowledge  a  . 
wisdom,  calm  resignation,  and  unbounded  beno.- 
lence." 

Saturday,  Oct.  23.  —  After  a  good  ni^  '• 
rest,   we    breakfasted    at  our  leisure.      W  ■ 
talked  of  Goldsmith's  Traveller,  of  which  V- 
Johnson  spoke  highly ;  and  while  I  was  h*.  -  - 
ing  him  on  with  his  great  coat,  he  reji^*  tt 
from  it  the  character  of  the  British    nat^' 
which  he  did  with  such  enei^,  that  the  Ui' 
started  into  his  eye  :  — 

barnifsed  In  his  prlrate  aflklri,  ami  esfioeetf  to  inftr^i 
solicitations    from    attorneys,  c«lled.  la    Scotluid.  v. 
(whiih  Indeed  was  the  chief  nioclve  of  bis  retime  t^-  I 
kenneth).     Upon  one  occasion  he  maileavlait  to  a  •'• 
then  residing  at  Carron  lodge,  on  ttae  busks  of  tht  i  j 
whrre  the  iMnks  of  that  river  are  ttudded  wUh  pfwtty  <  ^     ' 
Sir  Allan,  admiring  the  landscape,  avked  his  fHead,  «• 
that  handsome  seat  tvrlooged  to.    **  M        >  Ike  wrvbrr  t<> 
signet."  was  the  reply.    "  Umph !  **  aald  Sir  AUml  !•««• 
with  an  accent  of  assent.  *'  I  mean  Chat  okker  hnnas    *  *   <  • 
that  belongs  to  a  very  honeat  fellow,  Jasnle  ^.~>  aIm  a  •  - 
to  th*<  signet."     "Umph!"  aald    tb«    Hifklawl    rk^ 
M'Lfan.  with  more  empaAsis  tkaa  before,  "And  yua  ar... 
house  ?  "    That  belongs  toa  btlrling  man  ;  I  forfH  ks»  «  « 
but  I  am  sure  he  la  a  writer  loo;  fbr^>~.**    S«    ^ 
who  had  recoiled  a  ouarter  ot  a  e4rcl«  backwarl  ac  •*> 
responie.  now  wheeled  Ike  circle  eaclrei,  and  turned  kt»  ;»  t 
on  the  kaiidscape.  saying,  **  Mt  good  fri«t*4.  I  wisai  «•«  ■ 
have  a  prettr  situation  here ;  ooc  d—n  josir  nfifhiswiiri  i 
-~  Waltib  Scutt. 


^T.  64. 
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"  Stern  o*er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  state. 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great. 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  humankind  pass  by, 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band, 
By  forms  unfashion'd,  fresh  from  nature's  hand  ; 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul. 
True  to  imagined  right,  above  controul. 
While  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to 

scan. 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man.**' 

We  coidd  get  but  one  bridle  here,  wbicli, 
according  to  the  maxim  detur  digniori,  was  ap- 
pn)priated  to  Dr.  Johnson^s  sheltie.  I  and 
Joseph  rode  with  halters.  We  crossed  in  a 
tt'iTv-boat  a  pretty  wide  lake,  and  on  the 
I'dTtfcer  side  ot  it,  close  by  the  shore,  found  a 
hut  for  our  inn.  We  were  much  wet.  I 
changed  my  clothes  in  part,  and  was  at  pains 
to  ijet  myself  well  dried.  Dr.  Johnson  reso- 
luti'iy  kept  on  all  his  clothes,  wet  as  they  were, 
letting  them  steam  before  the  smoky  turf  fire. 
I  thought  him  in  the  wrong ;  but  his  firmness 
wa.s  perhaps,  a  species  of  heroism. 

I  remember  but  little  of  our  conversation. 
I  mentioned  Shenstone^s  saying  of  Pope,  that 
h"  bad  the  art  of  condensing  sense  more  than 
aiij  body.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  It  is  not  true, 
St.  There  is  more  sense  in  a  line  of  Cowley 
itoa  in  a  page  (or  a  sentence,  or  ten  lines  —  I 
am  not  quite  certain  of  the  very  phrase)  of 

lie  maintained  that  Archibald,  Duke  of 
Annrle,  was  a  narrow  man.  I  wondered  at 
tLi> ;  and  observed,  that  his  building  so  great 
J  house  at  Inverary  was  not  like  a  narrow 
i.i  in.  ^  Sir,**  said  be,  ^*  when  a  narrow  man 
It  L-  revived  to  build  a  house,  he  builds  it  like 
.luother  man.  But  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyle, 
« as  narrow  in  his  ordinary  expenses,  in  his 
-ju'ttidian  expenses.**  ' 

The  distinction  is  very  just.  It  is  in  the 
••:<linary  expenses  of  life  that  a  man*s  liberality 
r  narrowness  is  to  be  discovered.  I  never 
'  Ar<l  the  word  quotidian  in  this  sense,  and  I 
:*'  tinned  it  to  be  a  word  of  Dr.  Johnson*s  own 
:  l^ricaiUon ;  but  I  have  since  found  it  in 
V'»ung*s  Night  Thoughts  (Night  fiflh), 


Mi«a  Bejmoldi,  in  ber  RnoUtetiotu^  uyi  that  Johnioii 
'•'  Vr  that  h«  bad  vrltten  these  lines  for  Goldsmith  ;  bat 

•  U  knocber  Instance  of  the  Inacriuacy  of  even  the  most 
.  .■.^4e  vitncvaes.  See  aalr,  p.  174.  Johnsoo  was  fond  of 
Z'^iHf  cb««e  beautiful  lines,  and  his  having  done  so  to 

I  ••  R<*9tiolds.  no  doubt,  led  to  her  mistake :  he  was  tncapa- 

#  .'  9M*y  surb  deceit.  —  Caoaaa. 

'  "  Pope's  Ulent  laj  mnarkitbly  In  what  one  may  naturally 

"x  (h  tenn  the   condensation    of  thoughts.    I  think  no 

'  r  EnfUah  poet  erer  brought  so  much  sense  into  the 

•  *  'KODber  of  Unes  with  <-qual  smoothness,  ease,  and 
*  ral  iinaiirj     Let  him  who  doubts  of  this  peruse  the 

•  tv  -m  Man  with  attention."  — SA^ruto«r*«  Et$^$  on  Men 

•  Mamntrt.  "  He  [Gray]  approve<|gp  obserTatlon  of  Shen- 

,  ibat  *  Pope  had  the  art  of  condensing  a  thought.* " 
>  >*nltWV«'  Brmmiacenca  qf  Greqf,  p.  37.  And  Swift,  hlm- 
"  '  »  great  condenser,  says, 

**  In  Pope  I  e»inot  r«sd  a  line 
But  wkh  a  slgb  1  wish  it  mine ; 
When  be  can  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  acoae  than  I  can  do  In  six." 

P.  CUMNINORAM. 


'*  Death's  a  destroyer  of  quotidian  prey," 

and  in  my  friend*s  Dictionary,  supported  by 
the  authorities  of  Charles  I.  and  Dr.  Donne.^ 

It  rained  very  hard  as  we  journeyed  on  after 
dinner.  The  roar  of  torrents  from  the  moun- 
tains, as  we  passed  along  in  the  dusk,  and  the 
other  circumstances  attending  our  ride  this 
evening,  have  been  mentioned  with  so  much 
animation  by  Dr«  Johnson,  that  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  say  any  thing  on  the  subject.* 

We  got  at  night  to  Inverary,  where  we 
found  an  excellent  inn.  Even  here,  Dr.  John- 
son would  not  change  his  wet  clothes. 

The  prospect  of  good  accommodation  cheered 
us  much.  We  supped  well ;  and  after  supper. 
Dr.  Johnson,  whom  I  had  not  seen  taste  any 
fermented  liquor  during  all  our  travels,  called 
for  a  gill  of  whisky.  "  Come,*'  said  he,  "  let 
me  know  what  it  is  that  makes  a  Scotchman 
happy  I  **  He  drank  it  all  but  a  drop,^  which  I 
begged  leave  to  pour  into  my  glass,  that  I  might 
say  we  had  drunk  whisky  together.  I  pro- 
px>sed  Mrs.  Thrale  should  be  our  toast.  He 
would  not  have  her  drunk  in  whisky,  but 
rather  "  some  insular  lady ;  *'  so  we  drank  one 
of  the  ladies  whom  we  had  lately  left.  He 
owned  to-night,  that  he  got  as  good  a  room 
and  bed  as  at  an  Engb'sh  inn. 

I  had  here  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  letter 
from  home,  which  relieved  me  from  the  anxiety 
I  had  suffered,  in  consequence  of  not  having 
received  any  account  of  my  family  for  many 
weeks.  I  also  found  a  letter  from  Mr.  Garrick, 
which  was  a  regale  as  agreeable  as  a  pine-apple 
would  be  in  a  desert.  He  had  favoured  me 
with  his  correspondence  for  many  years ;  and 
when  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  at  Inverness,  I 
had  written  to  him  as  follows :  — 

BOSWELL  TO  GARRICK. 

"  Inverness,  Sunday,  August  29th,  1773. 
**  Mr  DEAa  Sir,  —  Here  I  am,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Johnson  actually  with  me.  We  were  a  night  at 
Fores,  in  coming  to  which,  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing, we  passed  over  the  bleak  and  blasted  heath 
where  Macbeth  met  the  witches.  Your  old  pre- 
ceptor repeated,  with  much  solemnity,  the  speech. 


'  This  information  Johnson,  no  doubt,  derived  through 
his  early  friends,  the  Misses  Cotterel,  who  were  acquainUnces 
of  the  widow  of  Duke  Archibald's  predecessor.  See  tmti^ 
p.  79.^Crokbr. 

«  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton  use  it  substantively, 
for  an  ague,  returning  every  day.  But  Phillips's  World  of 
Words  has  it  in  the  general  sense  oi daily.  So  has  Blount  In 
his  Glossographla.— Crokkr.  Phillips  stole  every  thing  that 
is  good  in  the  World  of  Words  from  the  Glossographla.— 

P.  CUNKINOHAM. 

*  As  the  fine  passage  referred  to  Is  short  as  well  as  striking, 
I  shall  venture  to  give  it :  — 

"  The  night  came  on  while  we  had  yet  a  great  part  of  the 
way  to  go.  though  not  so  dark  but  that  we  could  discern 
the  cataracts  which  poured  down  the  hills  on  one  side,  and 
fell  into  one  general  channel  that  ran  with  great  violence  on 
the  other.  The  wind  was  loud,  the  rain  was  heavy,  and  the 
whistling  of  the  blast,  the  fall  of  the  shower,  the  rush  of  the 
cataracts,  and  the  roar  of  the  torrent,  made  a  nobler  chorus 
of  the  rough  music  of  nature  than  it  had  ever  been  my 
chance  to  hear  before."  —  Journey.  —  Caoaaa. 
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■  How  &r  u  't  called  to  Fora?    Whit  in  Ihett, 
So  wither'd  and  k>  wild  in  ihor  ■tlire?'  &c. 
Tbia  d>r  we  viiited  the  mini  of  Macbelh'i  eistle 
tX  InienicSL      I  han  had  greal  romantic  utiirse- 

of  Shalisiieue  in  Scotland;  which  I  mil;  looked 

Wood  (hould  come  to  Duiiiimne.'     Indeed,  u  I 

re  alwaj I  been  accustomed  to  Tiew  him  u  a  per- 

nent  London  object,  it  would  oot  be  much  more 

woodeHul  to  me  to  Me  St.  Paul'i  church  moring 

■Tong  where  we  Dow  are.    A,  yet  we  have  triYelled 

tioneback,  and  ascend  into  the  mountaiiu  bj  Fort 

cross  to  Sk;.  We  shall  Ke  that  inland  fullf,  and 
tbeu  tiut  some  more  of  the  Hebrides ;  after  which 
we  are  to  land  in  Argylesbire.  proceed  by  Claigoir 
to  Aucbinlick,  repose  there  a  competent  time,  and 
then  return  toSdinburgh,  from  whence  the  Rambler 
will  depart  for  old  Ennlind  again,  as  soon  a>  he 
finds  ii  convenieot.  Hitherto  wa  have  had  a  Tcry 
roiperous  eipediiion.  I  flatter  myself,  itrrrtur 
d  mam,  qtuHt  ah  iimpto  proceaerit.  He  is  in  eK- 
ellent  ipirils,  and  1  ba*e  a  rich  journal  of  his  con- 
ersation.  Lookback,  Darg',  to  Lichfield;  run 
ip  through  the  time  that  hai  elapsed  ainee  you 
nt  kne*  Mr.  JfdinHin,  and  enjoy  with  me  his 
ireaent  eitraordjnaiy  tour.  I  could  not  reiiit  the 
mpulse  of  writing  to  you  fiom  this  plaoa.  The 
iluaiion  of  the  old  cattle  correspond*  euetly  to 
Skaki,puif's  description.  While  we  were  there 
to-day,  it  happened  oddly,  that  a  raTen  perched 
on  one  of  the  chimney-tops,  and  croaked.  Then 
In  my  turn  repeated  — 
'  The  raTen  himself  ia  hoane. 
That  croaks  the  btal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlvmenla.' 
*^  1  wish  you  had  been  with  ua.  Think  what 
enlhuilastic  happiness  1  shall  hare  to  see  Mr. 
luel  Johnson  walking  among  the  romantic  rocks 
woods  of  my  ancestors  at  AuehinlE«k  I  Write 
oe  at  Edinburgh.  You  owe  me  hit  lerees  on 
great  George  and  tuneful  Cibber,  atul  the  tiad 
Terwi  which  led  him  to  make  his  fine  ones  on 
Philips  the  musician.  Keep  your  promise,and  let 
me  haie  them.  I  offer  my  lery  beat  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Garrick,  and  etet  am  your  warm  admirer 
and  friend,  JiMii  BoswiLi.'' 

Hij  answer  wh  u  ftdlowi :  — 

GARRICK  TO  BOSWELL. 

"  EUmpIuEi,  14tb  Septemtjer,  inj. 

"DittSlK,  —  You  ttole   away  from    London, 

and  left  ui  all  in  the  lurch ;  for  we  eipeeted  jou 


emain  to  till    1 

lur  good  friend  Mr.  Jobnai 
debt  for  me,  if  you  will  let  him.  Your  accnuat  of 
your  journey  to  Forea,  the  mm,  M  ai^it,  he  &c. 
made  me  hi^f  mad.  Are  you  ool  rather  loo  lauin 
the  year  lot  fine  weather,  which  is  the  life  and  uul 
of  seeing  placet?  I  hope  your  pleasure  will  ecu-  ; 
tioue  tfuatia  ab  inaptay  &c  ' 

"  Your  friend, •  threatens    me   nuch.     1 

only  wish  that  be  would  put  his  threat*  in  ciks- 
tioo,  and,  if  he  prints  his  play,  I  will  forgiTe  bim. 
I  remember  he  complained  to  you  that  his  bout- 
seller  called  for  the  money  for  ancne  copies  of  bn 
[Lusiad],  which  I  subscribed  (or,  and  that  t  A^ 
sired  bim  to  call  again.  The  truth  is.  thai  my  vir>: 
wai  not  at  home,  and  that  for  weeks  together  I 
have  not  ten  shillings  in  my  pocket.  Howevii. 
had  it  been  otherwise,  it  waa  not  ao  gml  a  tniat 
la  draw  his  poetical  lengeance  upon  me.  I  de^p<«c 
all  that  he  can  do,  and  am  glad  that  I  can  ao  e*-ili 
get  rid  ofhim  and  his  ingratitude,  J  am  hardeurd 
both  to  abuse  and  ingratitude.  You,  I  am  uire. 
will  no  more  recommend  your  poetatten  U  m< 
eiiility  and  good  offices. 

"  Shall  I  recommend  to  you  a  play  of  EachvluJ 
(the  Prometheu»),published  andlranUated  by  pv<«jr 
old  Morell.who  ii  a  godd  scholar,  aod  an  aeiiuaifii- 
ancc  of  mine?  It  will  be  but  batf4- guinea.  uJ 
your  name  shall  be  put  in  the  list  I  am  maLu.( 
for  him.  You  will  be  in  »eij  good  company.  Na» 
(or  the  epitaphs  I 

[  m*  nfm  to  At  epitapk  em    Fliilipi,  nd  At 

Btrm  tm  Giorjt  Ot  SKOmd,  ami  Ca%  CMir. 

iit  poll  launatifar  uUtli  —  ■■*[,  ^  "  ' 


n  I  tbould  have  ■>: 


paper,  c 
you.    My  love  to  you.  and  respects  to  iii. 
jonnson.      Youn,  erer,  D.  Gaauca. 

"  I  can't  write.      I  bate  the  goat  in  my  hand  ' 

Siadag.  Oct.  2-1.  — We  pnwed  Um  Ibren--. 
calmlj  &nd  plncldlj.  I  proTuled  od  Dr.  Ji'Iis- 
Bon  to  TSid  aloud  Ogclcn  ■  aixtlt  Smnun  '  c 
Prayer,  which  he  did  with  a  diatinct  Kxy — '- 
(ion,  and  pieaiing  solemnity.  He  p^ai9•^l  oi- 
favourite  preacher,  his  el^ant  lancuagr.  >,  - 
remarkable  accutenera ;   ami  anid,  he   fi'Uj,-. : 


infideU  with  tl 


A»  a  specimen  of  (^deDt _.. 

the  following  passage  bom  the  seiiBaB  wb< 
Dr.  Johnson  now  read.  The  member,  u-- 
ar^io^  against  that  vain  tJuJoaoohj  wK.i 
maintains,  in  conrormitj  with  the  bard  pm  - 
ciple  of  eternal  necessitj,  or  unrhniz^^s 
pi^elerminstion,  that  the  onlj  cflcd  of  )di> 
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"A  plain  man  may  be  apt  to  ask.  But  if  this 
I  then,  though  enjoined  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  to 
be  my  real  aim  and  intention,  when  I  am  taught  to 
i  pray  for  other  persons,  why  is  it  that  I  do  not 
plainly  so  express  it  ?  Why  is  not  the  form  of  the 
petition  brought  nearer  to  the  meaning  ?  Give 
them,  say  I  to  our  hesTenly  Father,  what  is  good. 
But  this,  I  am  to  understand,  will  be  as  it  wUl  be, 
and  vt  not  for  me  to  alter.  What  is  it  then  that  I 
iiQ  doing?  I  am  desiring  to  become  charitable 
myself;  and  why  may  I  not  plainly  say  so  ?  Is 
there  shame  in  it,  or  impiety  ?  The  wish  is  laud- 
able :  why  should  I  form  designs  to  hide  it  ?  —  Or 
is  it,  perhaps,  better  to  be  brought  about  by  indirect 
means,  and  in  this  artful  manner  ?  Alas  1  who  is 
it  that  I  would  impose  on  ?  From  whom  can  it 
be,  in  this  commerce,  that  I  denre  to  hide  any 
thing?  When,  as  my  Saviour  commands  me,  I 
hate  *  entered  into  my  closet,  and  shut  my  door,' 
there  are  but  two  parties  priry  to  my  devotions, 
God  and  my  own  heart :  which  of  the  two  am  I 
deceiving?* 

He  wished  to  have  more  books,  and,  upon 
inquiring  if  there  were  any  in  the  house,  was 
M  that  a  waiter  had  some,  which  were 
brought  to  him ;  but  I  recollect  none  of 
them,  except  Hervey*s  Meditations.  He 
tbuught  slightingly  of  this  admired  book.  He 
treated  it  with  ridicule,  and  would  not  allow 
eren  the  scene  of  the  dying  Husband  and 
father  to  be  pathetic.  I  am  not  an  impartial 
judge ;  for  Hervey*s  Meditations  engaged  my 
affections  in  my  early  years.  He  read  a  passage 
coDceming  the  moon,  ludicrously,  and  showed 
W  easily  he  could,  in  the  same  style,  make 
rc'ilections  on  that  planet,  the  very  reverse  of 
Hervey*8,  r^resentm^  her  as  treacherous  to 
Riaokiad.  He  did  this  with  much  humour; 
but  I  have  not  preserved  the  particulars.  He 
tben  indulged  a  playful  fancy,  in  making  a 
Meditation  on  a  rudding,  of  which  I  hastily 
^ote  down,  in  his  presence,  the  following  note ; 
which,  though  imperfect,  may  serve  to  give  mj 
rttuiers  some  idea  of  it. 

**  MKDITATIOK   OK   A   rUDOIMG. 

"  L«t  OS  seriously  reflect  of  what  a  pudding  is 
(ompoacd.  It  u  eompoeed  of  flour  that  once  waved 
i<i  the  golden  grain,  and  drank  the  dews  of  the 
^ocfidng ;  of  milk  pressed  from  the  swelling  udder 
^7  the  gentle  hand  of  the  beauteous  milkmaid, 
vlme  beaaty  and  innocence  might  have  recom- 
^adcd  a  worse  draught ;  who,  while  she  stroked 
"•«  odder,  indulged  no  ambitious  thoughts  of  wan- 
^^^nog  m  palaces,  formed  no  plans  for  the  destruc- 
^'n  of  her  feUow-ereatures  :  milk,  which  is  drawn 
ftom  the  cow,  that  useful  animal,  that  eats  the  grass 
<>f  the  field,  and  supplies  us  with  that  which  mode 
^«  greatest  part  of  the  flood  of  mankind  in  the  age 
vhieh  the  poets  have  agreed  to  call  golden.  It  b 
^**^  with  an  egg,  that  miracle  of  nature,  which  the 


riiiabtfii  Gmmiiit.  celebrated  (like  her  ittter.  Lady 
I  ^atrf)  for  her  pemoDal  charmt,  had  Imwd  previously 
^^biw  of  lUmilteo,  and  was  mother  of  Douglas,  Duke  of 
tu»ilion.  the  conpetltor  for  the  Douglas  property  with  tho 
>«>  Lflrd  Doufflaa :  she  was,  of  course,  preludioed  against 
B"««ctt,  «ho  had  ebown  all  the  bostUng  Importance  of  his 


theoretical  Burnet  has  compared  to  creation.  An 
egg  contains  water  within  its  beautiful  smooth  sur- 
face ;  and  an  unformed  mass,  by  the  incubation  of 
the  parent,  becomes  a  regular  animal,  furnished 
with  bones  and  sinews,  and  covered  with  feathers. 
Let  us  consider :  can  there  be  more  wanting  to 
complete  the  meditation  on  a  pudding  ?  If  more 
is  wanting,  more  may  be  found.  It  contains  salt, 
which  keeps  the  sea  from  putrefaction :  salt,  which 
is  made  the  inuige  of  intellectual  excellence,  con- 
tributes to  the  formation  of  a  pudding.** 

In  a  Magazine  I  found  a  sajring  of  Dr. 
Johnson*s  something  to  this  purpose ;  that  the 
happiest  part  of  a  man*s  life  is  what  he  passes 
lym^  awake  in  bed  in  the  morning.  I  read  it 
to  him.  He  said,  ^'  I  may,  perhaps,  have  said 
this;  for  nobodj,  at  times,  talks  more  laxly 
than  I  do.**  I  ventured  to  suggest  to  him, 
that  this  was  dangerous  from  one  of  his  au- 
thority. 

I  spoke  of  living  in  the  country,  and  upon 
what  footing  one  should  be  with  neighbours. 
I  observed  that  some  people  were  afraid  of 
being  on  too  easy  a  footing  with  them,  from  an 
apprehension  that  their  time  would  not  be 
their  own.  He  made  the  obvious  remark,  that 
it  depended  much  on  what  kind  of  neigh- 
bours one  has,  whether  it  was  desirable  to  be 
on  an  easy  footing  with  them  or  not.  I  men- 
tioned a  certain  baronet,  who  told  me  he  never 
was  happy  in  the  country,  till  he  was  not  on 
speaking  terms  with  his  neighbours,  which  he 
contriv^  in  different  ways  to   bring  about. 

"  Lord ,"  said  he,  "  stuck  long ;  but  at  last 

the  fellow  pounded  my  pigs,  and  then  I  got 
rid  of  him.  Johnson.  "Nay,  Sir,  my  lord 
got  rid  of  Sir  John,  and  showed  how  little  he 
valued  him,  by  putting  his  pigs  in  the  pound." 

I  told  Dr.  tfonnson  I  was  in  some  difficulty 
how  to  act  at  Inverary.  I  had  reason  to  think 
that  the  Duchess  of  Argyle  disliked  me,  on 
account  of  my  zeal  in  the  Douglas  cause  * ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Arsyle  '  had  always  been  pleased 
to  treat  me  with  great  civility.  They  were 
now  at  the  castle,  which  is  a  very  short  walk 
from  our  inn ;  and  the  question  was  whether  I 
should  go  and  pay  my  respects  there.  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  whom  I  had  stated  the  case,  was 
clear  that  I  ought ;  but,  in  his  usual  way,  he 
was  very  shy  of  discovering  a  desire  to  be 
invited  there  himself.  Though,  from  a  con- 
viction of  the  benefit  of  subordination  to 
society,  he  has  always  shown  great  respect  to 
persons  of  high  rank,  when  he  happened  to  be 
m  their  company,  yet  his  pride  of  character 
has  ever  made  kim  guard  against  any  appear- 
ance of  courting  the  great.  Besides,  he  was 
impatient  to  go  to  Glasgow,  where  he  expected 
letters.    At  the  same  time  he  was,  I  believe, 


eharaeter  In  the  Douglas  cause,  and  It  was  said,  I  koow  not 
on  what  authority,  that  he  headed  the  mob  which  broke  the 
windows  of  some  of  the  Judges,  and  of  Lord  Auchtnleck,  Ms 
father,  in  particular.  —  WALTsa  Scorr. 

s  John,  fifth  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  died  hi  1806,  Ktat.  SS, 
the  senior  officer  of  the  Bdtlsh  army.  — .  Caoaaa. 
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secretly,  not  unwiUin^  to  have  attention  paid 
him  by  so  great  a  chieHain,  and  bo  exalted  a 
nobleman.  He  insisted  that  I  should  not  eo 
tn  the  castle  this  day  before  dinner,  as  it  would 
look  like  seeking  on  invitation.  "  But,"  mid 
I,  "if  the  duke  invit^a  us  to  dine  with  bim  to- 
morrow, shall  me  accept  ?  "  "  Yes,  Sir,"  I 
think  he  said,  "  to  be  sui^,"  But  he  added, 
"  He  won't  ask  us.  "  I  mentioned,  that  I  was 
afriiid  my  company  might  be  disagreeable  t« 
the  duchess.  He  treated  this  objection  with  a 
manly  disdnin  :  "  That.  Sir,  he  must  settle 
with  hia  wife."  We  dined  well.  I  went  to 
the  ciistle  just  about  the  time  when  I  sup- 

nd  the  ladies  would  be  retired  from  dinner, 
nt  in  my  name ;  and,  being  shown  in, 
found  the  amiable  duke  sitting  at  the  head  of 
his  table  with  several  gentlemen.  I  was  most 
politely  received,  and  gave  his  gjace  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  curious  journey  which  I  had 
been  making  with  Dr.  Johniwn.  When  we 
rose  fVom  table,  the  duke  said  to  me,  "  I  hope 
you  and  Dr.  Johnson  wilt  dine  with  us  to- 
morrow." I  thanked  his  grace;  but  told  him, 
my  friend  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  back  to 
London.  The  duke,  with  a  kmd  complacency, 
said,  "  Ue  will  stay  one  day ;  and  I  will  take 
care  he  shall  see  this  place  to  advantage."  I 
said,  I  should  bo  sure  to  let  him  know  his 
grace's  invitation.  As  I  was  going  away,  the 
duke  said,  "  Mr.  Boswell,  won't  you  have  some 
tea  ?  "  I  thought  it  best  tn  get  over  the  meet- 
ing with  the  duchess  this  night ;  so  rcspcctlully 
agreed.  I  was  conducted  to  the  drawiog-roora 
by  the  duke,  who  announced  my  name  ;  but 
the  duchess,  who  was  sitting  with  her  daughter, 
Lady  Betly  Hamilton ',  and  some  other  ladies, 
took  not  the  least  notice  of  me.  I  should  have 
been  mortifled  at  being  thus  coldly  received  bv 
a  lady  of  whom  I,  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
have  always  eut«rtained  a  very  high  admira- 
tion, had  I  not  been  consoled  by  the  obliging 
attention  of  the  duke. 

When  I  returned  to  the  inn,  I  informed 
Dr.  Johnson  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  invitation, 
with  which  he  was  much  pleased,  and  readily 
ited  of  it.  We  talked  of  a  violent  coolest 
then  carrying  on,  with  a  view  to  the 
general  election  for  Ayrshire;  where  one 
of  the  candidates,  in  order  to  undermine  the 
old  and  established  interest,  had  artfully  held 
himself  out  as  a  champion  for  the  independency 
of  the  county  against  aristocratic  influence,  and 
had  persuaded  several  gentlemen  into  a  resolu- 
tion to  oppose  every  candidate  who  was  sup- 
ported by  peers.  "Foolieh  fellows  I"  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  don'l  they  see  that  they  are  as  much 
dependent  upon  the  peers  one  way  as  the  other. 
The  peers  have  but  lo  oppose  a  candidate,  to 
insure  him  success.  It  is  said,  the  only  way 
to  make  a  pig  go  forward  is  to  pull  him  back  , 
liy  the  taif.  These  people  mtist  be  treated 
like  pigs." 


■  6u  nllMiiHi,  tt  ihB  d 
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Ineerary  Catlk.  —  BiAip  ArcUbald  CamptiS.  — 
DmtffUn.  —  Jtgtnal.  —  Rrligiona  Bit^di^L-^ 
Rotrdmi  Htmtt.  —  LaMmmd.—  Cammm  Rtmir. 
—SaioOafi  Monumtiit.^GlaigoB—'ntFiimlii: 
ic.  —  Ltnabmn  Caltlr.  ^-  Trratani,  —  Dtm- 
domald  CaiUt.  —  EgUnioiaa  Cattie.  —  Avki%- 
Ittk.  —  Bannlti  Fallm.  —  AmcdoUM.  — HamilLm. 
—  Bdiidmrsh. 

Mondau,  Oct.  25. ^Mr  acquaintance,  the  Rfr, 
Mr.  Jonn  M'Aulay,  one  of  the  ministers  of  In- 
verary,  and  brother  to  our  good  friend  at  Col- 
der, came  to  us  this  morning,  and  occompanitii 
us  to  the  castle,  where  I  presented  Dr.  Jobon-n 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  We  were  shows 
through  the  house;  and  I  never  shall  forj.i 
the  Impression  made  upon  my  fancy  by  S'li.t 
of  the  ladies'  maiiia  tripping  about  in  w^' 
morning  dresses.  Ailer  seeine  for  a  long  tin  f 
little  but  rusticity,  their  livelT  manner,  a:^' 
gay  inviting  appearance,  pleased  ue  so  mu'  s, 
(hat  I  thought  for  a  moment  I  could  hsTi! 
been  a  knight-errant  for  thern.^ 

We  then  got  inio  a  low  one-bor»e  chii-. 
ordered  for  us  by  the  duke,  in  which  we  dm'' 
about  the  place.  Dr.  Johnson  was  mndi  (ini.i: 
by  the  erandeur  and  elegance  of  this  prinnl' 
seal.  He  thought,  however,  the  CMlle  li> 
low,  and  wished  it  had  been  a  story  hi°h<-r 
He  said,  "What  I  admire  here  is  the  lo- 
liefiance  of  expense."  1  had  a  particnlar  pruii.< 
in  showing  him  a  grtM,  number  of  fine  '  1 
trce&i  lo  compensate  for  the  n 
had  made  such  an  impression  o 
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I  knew  it  was  the  rule  of  modem  high  life 
not  to  drink  to  any  bodj ;  but,  that  I  might 
have  the  satisfaction  for  once  to  look  the 
duchess  in  the  face,  with  a  glass  in  my  hand,  I 
with  a  respectful  air  addressed  her,  "  My  Ladj 
Duchess,  1  haye  the  honour  to  drink  your 
grace's  good  health.**  I  repeated  the  words 
audibly,  and  with  a  steady  countenance.  This 
was,  perhaps,  rather  too  much ;  but  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  human  feelings. 

The  duchess  was  very  attentive  to  Dr.  (John- 
son. I  know  not  how  a  middle  state  came  to  be 
mentioned.  Her  grace  wished  to  hear  him  on 
that  point.  ^ Madam,"  said  he,  "your  own 
n^btion,  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  can  tell  you 
better  about  it  than  I  can.  He  was  a  bishop 
of  the  nonjuring  communion,  and  wrote  a  book 
upon  the  su^ect.'*  ^  He  engaged  to  get  it  for 
her  grace.  He  afterwards  gave  a  full  history 
of  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  which  I  am  sorry 
I  do  not  recollect  particularly.  He  said,  Mr. 
Campbell  had  been  bred  a  violent  Whig,  but 
afterwards  "  kept  better  company,  and  became 
a  Tory.**  He  said  this  with  a  smile,  in  pleasant 
aJluiion,  as  I  thought,  to  the  opposition  be- 
tween his  own  political  principles  and  those  of 
the  duke*s  clan.  He  added  that  Mr.  Campbell, 
at\er  the  Revolution  ^,  was  thrown  into  gaol  on 
:K*coant  of  his  tenets ;  but,  on  application  by 
Ifiicr  to  the  old  Lord  Townshend,  was  re- 
l<;tsod:  that  he  always  spoke  of  his  lordship 
with  great  gratitude,  saying,  "  though  a  Whig, 
hv  had  humanity.** 

Dr.  Johnson  and  I  passed  some  time  together, 
ia  June,  1784,  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxfoi'd, 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  the  master ;  and  I 
having  expressed  a  regret  that  my  note  relative 
t'i  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell  was  imperfect,  he 
w:l>:  then  so  good  as  to  yrrite  with  his  own  hand, 
on  the  blank  page  of  my  journal,  opposite  to 
tliut  which  contains  what  I  have  now  mentioned, 
ib«:  following  paragraph;  which,  however,  is 
notqaite  so  full  as  the  narrative  he  gave  at 
Inverary :  — 

*]  The  Honourable  Archibald  Campbell  watt,  I 
Mitrve,  the  nephew  '  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle. 
lU  began  life  by  engaging  in  Monmouth^s  rebellion, 
ut'J.  to  escape  the  law,  lived  some  time  in  Surinam. 
^^  hen  he  returned,  he  became  sealous  for  episco- 
pacy and  monarchy  ;  and  at  the  revolution  adhered 
iMt  only  to  U>e  nonjurors,  but  to  those  who  re- 
f'jvd  to  communicate  witli  the  church  of  England, 
^r  to  be  present  at  any  worship  where  the  usurper 


Ai  U)U  book  is  now  become  very  icarce,  I  shall  luttJoin 
t'-'  ml«.  which  1»  euriooi :  — 

Tbr  DocErinet  of  a  Middle  State  Iwtween  Death  and  the 
<■''  irnKCien  :  of  Prajcr*  for  the  Dead :  And  the  Nec«»s«ity  of 
{'■'nKratMa ;  plalnlj  proted  from  the  holv  Scriptures,  and 
'i'  Hrttinf*  Of  the  Fathers  of  the  PrlmittTe  Church :  And 
*'tio«l«dfiBd  b«  several  learned  Fathers  and  great  Divines 
J  '1^'  Church  of  England  and  others  since  the  Kerormation. 
' ''  vSk-h  is  added,  an  Appendis  concerning  the  Descent  of 
"*-  Soul  of  Christ  Into  Hell,  while  his  Body  Uy  In  the 
'•'«»«.  Together  with  the  Judgment  of  the  Reverend 
I  *f  Ktekcs  concerning  this  Book,  so  far  as  relates  to  a  Mid- 
i  0  VUte,  paitlmlar  Judgment,  and  Prayers  for  the  Dead, 
-*'  It  iMJMred  In  the  first  Edition.  And  a  Manuscript  of 
t'  '•  Ri«ht  lUrenrod  Bishop  Overall  upou  the  subject  of  a 


was  mentioned  as  king.  He  was,  I  believe,  more 
than  once  apprehonded  in  the  reign  of  King 
William,  and  once  at  the  accession  of  George.  He 
was  the  fiimiliar  friend  of  Hickes  and  Nelson ;  a 
man  of  letters,  but  injudicious ;  and  very  curious 
and  inquisitive,  but  credulous.  .  He  lived  in  1 743, 
or  44,  about  seventy- five  years  old."  * 

a 

The  subject  of  luxury  having  been  intro- 
duced, Dr.  Johnson  defended  it.  ^  We  have 
now,"  said  he,  **  a  splendid  dinner  before  ua ; 
which  of  all  these  dishes  is  unwholesome  ?** 
The  duke  asserted,  that  he  had  observed  the 
grandees  of  Spain  diminished  in  their  size  by 
luxury.  Dr.  Johnson  politely  refrained  from 
opposmg  directly  an  observation  which  the 
duke  himself  had  made ;  but  said,  **  Man  must 
be  very  different  from  other  animals,  if  he  is 
diminished  by  good  living ;  for  the  size  of  all 
other  animals  is  increased  by  it.**  I  made 
some  remark  that  seemed  to  imply  a  belief  in 
second  sight.  The  duchess  said,  "  I  fancy  you 
will  be  a  methodist,"  This  was  the  only  sen- 
tence her  grace  deigned  to  utter  to  me ;  and  I 
take  it  for  granted,  she  thought  it  a  good  hit 
on  my  credulity  in  the  Douglas  cause. 

A  gentleman  in  company,  after  dinner,  was 
desired  by  the  duke  to  go  to  another  room, 
for  a  specimen  of  curious  marble,  which  his 
grace  wished  to  show  us.  He  brought  a  wrong 
piece,  upon  which  the  duke  sent  him  back 
again.  He  could  not  refuse;  but,  to  avoid 
any  appearance  of  servility,  he  whistled  as  he 
widked  out  of  the  room,  to  show  his  inde- 
pendency. On  my  mentioning  this  afterwards 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  said,  it  was  a  nice  trait  of 
character. 

Dr.  Johnson  talked  a  great  deal,  and  was  so 
entertaining,  that  Lady  Betty  Hamilton,  after 
dinner,  went  and  placed  her  chair  close  to  his, 
leaned  upon  the  back  of  it,  and  listened  eagerly. 
It  would  have  made  a  fine  picture  to  have 
drawn  the  sage  and  her  at  this  time  in  their 
sevei^al  attitudes.  He  did  not  know,  all  the 
while,  how  much  he  was  honoured.  I  told 
him  afterwards,  I  never  saw  him  so  gentle  and 
complaisant  as  this  day.^ 

We  went  to  tea.  The  duke  and  I  walked 
up  and  down  the  drawing-room,  conversing. 
The  duchess  still  continued  to  show  the  same 
marked  coldness  for  me ;  for  which,  though  I 
suffered  from  it,  I  made  every  allowance,  con- 
sidering the  very  warm  part  that  I  had  taken 
for  Douglas,  in  the  cause  in  which  she  thought 


Middle  State,  and  never  before  printed.  Also,  a  PreservatiTe 
against  several  of  the  Errors  of  the  Roman  Church,  in  six 
small  Treatises.    By  the  Honourable  Archibald  Campbell." 

Folio,  1721 .  —  Bos  WELL. 

s  It  was  not  after  the  Revoluiion,  but  after  the  aecfstion  of 
the  Hanover  family,  that  iMit  transaction  occurred.  Lord 
Townshend  was  not  secretary  of  state  till  1714 ;  when  be 
was  BO  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  became  so  again  in  Feb. 
1720-1. —  Croiuk. 

'  He  was  the  marquis's  grandson,  son  of  his  second  son, 
T^rd  Neil  Campbell.  He  was  a  bishop  of  the  episcopal 
church  in  Scotland,  and  died  in  London  in  1744.  —  Crokur. 

^  S«*e  ofi/e,  p.  213.,  and  post,  sub  9th  June,  1784 C. 

9  Because,  perhaps,  he  nad  never  before  seen  him  in  such 
high  company.  —  Ciokbr. 
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her  son  deeply  interested.  Had  not  her  grace 
discovered  some  displeasure  towards  me,  I 
should  have  suspected  her  of  insensibility  or 
dissimulation. 

Her  grace  made  Dr.  Johnson  come  and  sit 
by  her,  and  asked  him  why  he  made  his 
journey  so  late  in  the  year.  "  Why,  Madam,? 
said  he,  ^*  you  know  Mr.  Boswell  must  attend 
the  court  of  session,  and  it  does  not  rbe  till  the 
twelfth  of  August.**  She  said,  with  some  sharp- 
ness, '^  I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Boswell.**  Poor 
Lady  Lucy  Douglas  \  to  whom  I  mentioned 
this,  observed,  ^^  She  knew  too  much  of  Mr. 
Boswell.**  I  shall  make  no  remark  on  her 
grace*s  speech.  I  indeed  felt  it  as  rather  too 
severe ;  but  when  I  recollected  that  my  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  by  so  dignified  a  beauty,  I 
had  that  kind  of  consolation  which  a  man 
would  feel  who  is  strangled  by  a  silken  cord. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  all  attention  to  her  grace. 
He  used  afterwards  a  droll  expression,  upon 
her  enjoying  the  three  titles  of  Hamilton, 
Brandon,  and  Argyle.  Borrowinff  an  image 
from  the  Turkish  empire,  he  called  her  a 
duchess  with  three  tails. 

He  wos  much  pleased  with  our  visit  at  the 
castle  of  Liverary.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  was 
exceedingly  polite  to  him,  and,  upon  his  com- 
plaining of  tue  shelties  which  he  had  hitherto 
ridden  being  too  small  for  him,  his  grace  told 
him  he  should  be  provided  with  a  good  horse 
to  carry  him  next  aay. 

Mr.  John  M^Aulay  passed  the  evening  with 
us  at  our  inn.  When  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  of 
people  whose  principles  were  good,  but  whose 
practice  was  faulty,  Mr.  M*Aulay  said,  he  had 
no  notion  of  people  being  in  earnest  in  their 
good  professions,  whose  practice  was  not  suitable 
to  them.  The  doctor  grew  warm,  and  said, 
'*  Sir,  are  you  so  grossly  ignorant  of  human 
nature,  as  not  to  know  that  a  man  may  be  very 
sincere  in  good  principles,  without  having  good 
practice?'* 

Dr.  Johnson  was  unquestionably  in  the  rieht ; 
and  whoever  examines  himself  candidly  will  be 
satisfied  of  it,  though  the  inconsistency  between 
principles  and  practice  is  greater  in  some  men 
than  in  others. 

I  recollect  very  little  of  this  night*s  conver- 
sation. I  am  sorry  that  indolence  came  upon 
me  towards  the  conclusion  of  our  journey,  so 
that  I  did  not  write  down  what  passed  with 
the  same  assiduity  as  during  the  greatest  part 
of  it. 


1  L«df  LiiCT  Graham,  daoghter  of  the  tecood  Duke  of 
Montrow,  and  wife  of  Mr.  Doug lat.  the  tucceuful  claimant : 
she  died  in  17R0,  whence  BotweU  calls  \ivr*'poor  L»Aj 
LucT."— Cmokbk. 

I  Having  mentioned,  mora  than  once,  that  woj  Joamal 
was  perused  by  Dr.  Johnson,  I  think  It  proper  to  inform  mj 
readers  that  this  Is  the  last  paragraph  whkh  he  read. — 
BoawELL. 

>  **  An  honest  nardtan,  arbitrator  Jnst. 
Be  thou  I  tnj  station  deem  a  secret  trust. 
With  thy  good  sword  maintain  thy  country's 
In  every  action  venerate  its  laws  : 
The  lie  suborn'd  If  Talkely  urged  to  swear. 
Though  torture  wait  thee,  torture  Orroly  bear ; 


Tuesdaif,  Oct.  26.— Mr.  M'Aulay  break- 
fasted with  us,  nothing  hurt  or  dismayed  by 
his  last  night*8  correction.    Being  a  man  of 

S(K>d  sense,  he  had  a  just  admiratioD  of  Dr. 
bhnson. 

Either  yesterday  morning,  or  this,  I  com- 
municated to  Dr.  ti  ohnson,  from  Mr.  M*Aulav'< 
information,  the  news  that  Dr.  Beattie  hsd  ;r*t 
a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  He 
sat  up  in  hb  bed,  clapped  his  hands,  and  crii'd. 
"O  brave  we!" — a  peculiar  exclamatioD  «i 
his  when  he  rejoices.* 

As  we  sat  over  our  tea,  Mr.  Home*8  irt^h 
of  Douglas  was  mentioned.  I  put  Dr.  JohnMm 
in  mind^  that  once,  in  a  cofiee-nouse  at  Oxfuni. 
he  called  to  old  Mr.  Sheridao,  ^  How  came  tou. 
Sir,  to  give  Home  a  gold  medal  for  writing  thit 
foolish  play  ?**  and  defied  Mr.  Sheridan  to  sb<m 
ten  good  lines  in  it.  He  did  not  insist  tliej 
should  be  together ;  but  that  there  were  not 
ten  good  lines  in  the  whole  play.  He  now  per- 
sisted in  this.  I  endeavoured  to  defend  that 
pathetic  and  beautiful  tragedy,  and  repestc^i 
the  following  passage :  — 


-*'  flineerity. 


Ihou  first  of  virtues  1  let  no  mortal  ksvc 
Thy  coward  path,  although  the  earth  should  ppc 
And  from  the  gulf  of  hell  destruction  cry, 
To  take  dtssiroulatioo's  winding  way.** 

JoHHSON.  "  That  will  not  do.  Sir.  Nothln?  i* 
good  but  what  ia  consistent  Trith  truth  or  pr  - 
bability,  which  this  is  not.  Juvenal,  intltvl 
gives  us  a  noble  picture  of  inflexible  virtue:  - 

'*  Esto  bonus  miles,  tutor  bonus,  arbiter  idem 
Integer :  ambigtite  si  quando  citabeie  testis 
Inoertaeque  rei,  Phalaria  licet  imperct,  at  ss 
Falsus,  et  admoto  dictet  perjuria  uoro, 
Summum  erede  nefiu  antmain  pneferre  pudori. 
£t  propter  vitam  TiTendi  pcrdcre  causM.*' 

He  repeated  the  lines  with  ^^^*t  forre  ai  • 
dijrnity;  then  added,  "And,  wter  this,  con.'- 
Johnny  Home,  with  his  earth  gaping^  and  i  * 
destruction  crying  ! — pooh ! "  * 

While  we  were  lamenting  the  numKr  *' 
ruined  religious  buildings  which  we  had  b'*'* 
seen,   I  spoke  with    peculiar   feeling  of  '■• 
miserable  neglect  of  the  chapel  behm^inz  t 
the  palace  of  Holvrood-house,  in  whi»h  i" 
deposited  the  remams  of  many  of  the  kiiu"  ■  ■ 
Scotland,  and  of  many  of  our  nobilitv.    1  ^-  • 
it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  country  that  it  va.^  '  •' 


To  forfeit  booour.  think  tbc  hlfbcac 
And  life  too  dearly  bnugtal  bf  loaa  of 
Nor,  to  preeerre  It,  with  thy  rirtoe  alte 
That  for  which  only  man  ahould  wi«h  to  live.** 

For  thU  and  the  other  translattont  lo  wbieb  w>  nri>'  *' 
U  affixed.  I  am  lodeUed  to  the  IHeud  wboae  oteerratt  u.  . 
mentioned  In  the  note**  amti,  p.  9^^  and  ^otf.  «»^  - »'  •' 
WILL.    Probably  Dr.  Hugh  Btalr..-  W«it»a  Scott. 

«  I  am  lorry  that  I  wai  unluckv  tn  my  qocCtf^*     ^ 
notwIthtUndIng  the  acuteneM  of  Dr.  JohnadoJ^  r**- 
and  the  power  of  hit  ridicule,  the  tragedy  of  Do««  ^ 
continue*  to  be  gaxMrally  and  dceerredly  ateirm-'  ^  '*' 

WHLL. 


repaired ;  and  particularly  complained  that  my 
fnend  Douglas,  the  representative  of  a  great 
bonse,  and  proprietor  of  a  vast  estate,  should 
suffer  the  sacred  spot  where  his  mother  lies 
mterred  to  be  unroofed,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weadier.  Dr.  Johnson,  who, 
I  knew  not  how,  had  formed  an  opinion  on  the 
Hamilton  side,  in  the  Douglas  cause,  slily  an- 
swered, ^  Sir,  Sir,  don't  be  too  seyere  upon  the 
gentleman ;  don't  accuse  him  of  want  of  filial 
piety  I  Lady  Jane  Douglas  was  not  his  mother." 
tie  roused  my  zeal  so  much  that  I  took  the 
liberty  to  tell  him  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
canse ;  which  I  do  most  seriously  beueve  was 
the  case. 

We  were  now  ^in  a  country  of  bridles  and 
iaddlcs,**  and  set  out  fully  equipped.  The 
Duke  of  Argyle  was  obliging  enougn  to  mount 
Dr.  Johnson  on  a  stately  steed  fVom  his  grace's 
stable.  My  friend  was  highly  pleased,  and 
Joseph  sua,  ^  He  now  looks  like  a  bishop.** 

W  e  dined  at  the  inn  at  Tarbat,  and  at  night 
came  to  Rosedow,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Sir 
James  Colquhoun,  on  the  banks  of  Loch- 
lomond,  where  I,  and  any  friends  whom  I  have 
introduced,  have  ever  been  received  with  kind 
and  elegant  hospitality. 

We£esdav,  Oct.  27.  — When  I  went  into 
Dr.  Johnson  s  room  this  morning,  I  observed 
to  him  how  wonderfully  courteous  he  had  been 
at  Inverary,  and  said,  ^^  You  were  ouite  a  fine 
gentleman  when  with  the  duchess.  He  an- 
swered, in  good  humour,  "  Sir,  I  look  upon 
mjrself  as  a  yery  polite  man :  **  and  he  was 
right,  in  a  proper  manly  sense  of  the  word. 
As  an  inomediate  proof  of  it,  let  me  observe 
that  he  would  not  send  back  the  Duke  of 
Ar^le  s  horse  without  a  letter  of  thanks, 
which  I  copied. 

JOHNSON  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLE. 

*'  RoMdow,99th  Oct.  1773. 

**Mt  Loed,  —  That  kindness  which  disposed 
▼our  graee  to  supply  me  with  the  hone,  which  I 
have  now  returned,  will  make  you  pleased  to  hear 
that  be  has  carried  me  welL 

**  By  my  diligence  in  the  tittle  commission  with 
vhich  I  was  honoured  by  the  duchess,  I  will  endea- 
vtfur  to  show  how  highly  I  value  the  favours  which 
I  have  received,  and  how  much  I  desire  to  be 
thought,  my  lord,  your  grace's  most  obedient  and 
most  bumble  scrraat»  Sam.  JoHKaox.*' 


The  duke  was  so  attentive  to  his  respectable 
(Tuest,  that,  on  the  same  day,  he  wrote  him  an 
answer,  which  was  received  at  Auchinleck  :— 


A*  «  re«Mrksbl«  Instance  of  hli  negligence,  I  remember 
rears  ago  to  hara  found  lying  Ioom  In  hit  ititdy,  and 
without  Ibe  cover  which  contained  the  address,  a  letter  to 
hhn  from  Lord  Thurlovr.  to  whom  he  bad  made  an  appli- 
cation, as  dianodlor.  In  behalf  of  a  poor  literary  friend.  It 
%m  eKpnaiarf  In  sodi  terms  of  respect  for  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
la  ay  teal  for  his  rqratation,  I  remonstrated  warmly  with 


THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLE  TO  JOHNSON. 

**  InTerary,  S9th  Oct.  1773. 

**  Sia,  i—  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  journey  from 
this  place  was  not  unpleasant,  in  regard  to  your 
horse.  I  wish  I  could  have  supplied  you  with  good 
weather,  which  I  am  afraid  you  felt  the  want  of. 

**  The  Duchess  of  Aigyle  desires  her  compliments 
to  you,  and  is  much  obliged  to  you  for  remember- 
ing her  commission.  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  Amovuc.'* 

I  am  happy  to  insert  every  memorial  of  the 
honour  done  to  my  great  fi'iend.  Indeed,  I  was 
at  all  times  desirous  to  preserve  the  letters 
which  he  received  from  eminent  persons,  of 
which,  as  of  all  other  papers,  he  was  very  neg- 
ligent ;  and  I  once  proposed  to  him  that  they 
should  be  committed  to  my  care,  as  his  custos 
rotuhrum,  I  wish  he  had  complied  with  my 
reauest,  as  by  that  means  many  valuable 
writings  might  have  been  preserved  that  are 
now  lost.* 

After  breakfast,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were 
furnished  with  a  boat,  and  sailed  about  upon 
Lochlomond,  and  landed  on  some  of  the  islands 
which  are  interspersed.  He  was  much  pleased 
with  the  scene,  which  is  so  well  known  by  the 
accounts  of  various  travellers  that  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  attempt  any  description 
of  it. 

I  recoUect  none  of  his  conversation,  except 
that,  when  talking  of  dress,  he  said,  *'Sir, 
were  I  to  have  any  thing  fine,  it  should  be 
very  fine.  Were  I  to  wear  a  ring,  it  should 
not  be  a  bauble,  but  a  stone  of  n'cat  value. 
Were  I  to  wear  a  laced  or  embroidered  waist- 
coat, it  should  be  very  rich.  I  had  once  a 
very  rich  laced  waistcoat,  which  I  wore  the 
first  night  of  my  tragedy." 

Lady  Helen  Colquhoun'  being  a  very  pious 
woman,  the  conversation,  after  dinner,  took  a 
religious  turn.  Her  ladyship  defended  the 
preM)yterian  mode  of  public  worship  ;  upon 
which  Dr.  Johnson  delivered  those  excellent 
arguments  for  a  form  of  prayer  which  he  has 
introduced  into  his  "  Journey^  I  am  myself 
fully  convinced  that  a  form  of  prayer  for 
public  worship  is  in  general  most  decent  and 
edifying.  Solennia  verba  have  a  kind  of  pre- 
scriptive sanctity,  and  make  a  deeper  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  than  extemporaneous  efiu- 
sions,  in  which,  as  we  know  not  what  they  are 
to  be,  we  cannot  readily  acquiesce,  xet  I 
would  allow  also  of  a  certain  portion  of  ex- 
tempore address,  as  occasion  may  require. 
This  is  the  practice  of  the  French  protestant 
churches.  And  although  the  office  of  forming 
supplications  to  the  throne  of  Heaven  is,  in  my 
mmd,  too  great  a  trust  to  be  indiscriminately 


him  on  his  strange  InattenUon,  and  obtained  his  permission 
to  take  a  copy  of  it ;  by  which  probably  it  has  been  preserred, 
as  the  original,  1  have  reason  to  suppose,  is  lost.  — Boswbll. 
See  jMS<,  Mth  Oct.  1780.  ~  Caonn. 

*  The  Hon.  Helen  Sutherland*  eldest  daughter  of  Lord 
Strathnarer,  who  died  before  his  lather,  the  flfteentta  Earl  of 
Sutherland.    She  died  in  1 791 .  —  Cbokbb. 
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committed  to  the  discretion  of  every  minister, 
I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  sincere  devotion 
may  be  experienced  when  joining  in  prayer 
with  those  who  use  no  Liturgy. 

We  were  favoured  with  Sir  James  Colqu- 
houn's  coach  to  convey  us  in  the  evening  to 
Cameron,  the  seat  of  Commissary  Smollett.* 
Our  satisfaction  of  finding  ourselves  again  in 
a  comfortable  carriage  was  very  great.  We 
had  a  pleasing  conviction  of  the  commodious- 
ness  of  civilisation,  and  heartily  laughed  at  the 
ravings  of  those  absurd  visionaries  who  have 
attempted  to  persuade  us  of  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  a  state  of  nature. 

Mr.  Smollett  was  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  with  abundance  of  animal  spirits ;  so 
that  he  was  a  very  good  companion  for  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  said  to  me,  **  We  have  had  more 
solid  talk  here  than  at  any  place  where  we 
have  been." 

I  remember  Dr.  Johnson  gave  us  this  even- 
ing an  able  and  eloquent  discourse  on  the 
Origin  of  Evil,  and  on  the  consistency  of  moral 
evil  with  the  power  and  goodness  of  God.  He 
showed  us  how  it  arose  from  our  free  agency, 
an  extinction  of  which  would  be  a  still  greater 
evil  than  any  we  experience.  I  know  not  that 
he  said  any  thing  absolutely  new,  but  he  said 
a  great  deal  wonderfully  well :  and  perceiving 
us  to  be  delighted  and  satisfied,  he  concluded 
his  harangue  with  an  air  of  benevolent  triumph 
over  an  objection  which  has  distressed  many 
worthy  minds ;  **  This  then  is  the  answer  to 
the  question,  UoOev  to  Kukov  ?  "  *  Mrs.  Smol- 
lett whispered  me,  that  it  was  the  best  sermon 
slie  had  ever  heard.  Much  do  I  upbraid  my- 
self for  having  neglected  to  preserve  it.^ 

Thursday^  Oct  28.  —  Mr.  Smollett  pleased 
Dr.  Johnson,  by  producing  a  collection  of 
newspapers  in  the  tune  of  the  usurpation,  from 
whicn  it  appeared  that  all  sorts  of  crimes  were 
very  frequent  during  that  horrible  anarchy. 
By  the  side  of  the  high  road  to  Glasgow,  at 
some  distance  from  his  house,  he  had  erected 
a  pillar  to  the  memory  of  his  ingenious  kins- 
man, Dr.  Smollett ;  and  he  consulted  Dr.  John- 
son as  to  an  inscription  for  it.  Lord  Karnes, 
who,  though  he  had  a  great  store  of  knowledge, 
with  much  ingenuity,  and  uncommon  activity 
of  mind,  was  no  profound  scholar,  had  it  seems 
recommended  an    English    inscription.      Dr. 


>  ComTnlBsarr  Smollett  was  the  coutin.german  of  Dr. 
Smollett :  he  died  without  itiue  ;  and  the  family  estate  would 
have  descended  to  the  Doctor  had  he  been  alive,  but  his 
sistnr  succeeded  to  it.  Boswell  spells  the  name  SmtoUet  with 
one  «,  but  I  have  followed  Smollett's  own  inTariable  practice. 

—  CnOKKR. 

3  H'Aence  is  fm'l  f      CaoKlB. 

3  This  was  a  subject  which  had  engai^  much  of  Johnson's 
attention.  See  his  revif  w  of  Jenyns's  Nature  and  Origin  of 
Evil,  and  MIer,  No.  ((9.  —  Markland. 

*  See  anie,  p.  318.,  what  1  have  ventured  to  advance  tn 
favour  of  vernacular  inscriptions.  How  should  an  English 
inscription  disgrace  a  writer  whose  fame  Is  ezciusivoly 
English?— CauKsa. 

^  The  epitaph  which  has  been  inscribed  on  the  pillar 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven,  in  honour  of  Dr.Smollett, 
Is  as  follows :  —  The  part  which  was  written  by  Dr.  John- 
son, it  appears,  has  boea  altered ;  whether  for  the  better,  the 


Johnson  treated  this  with  great  contempt,  Ear- 
ing, '*  An  English  inscription  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  Dr.  Smollett ; "  *  and,  in  answer  to 
what  Lord  Kames  had  urged,  as  to  the  adrau- 
tage  of  its  being  in  English,  because  it  wonld 
be  generally  understood,  I  observed,  that  all 
to  whom  Dr.  Smollett*s  merit  could  be  an 
object  of  respect  and  imitation  would  under- 
stand it  as  well  in  Latin ;  and  that  surelv  it 
was  not  meant  for  the  Highland  drovers,  or 
other  such  people,  who  pass  and  repass  that 
way. 

We  were  then  shown  a  Latin  inscription, 
proposed  for  this  monument.  Dr.  Johnson  sat 
down  with  an  ardent  and  liberal  earnestness  to 
revise  it,  and  greatly  improved  it  by  several 
additions  and  variations.  I  unfortunately  did 
not  take  a  copy  of  it,  as  it  originaUv  stood ; 
but  I  have  happily  preserved  every  mtgment 
of  what  Dr.  Johnson  wrote :  — 

Quisquis  ades,  viator, 

Vel  mente  felix,  vel  studiis  cultus, 

Immorare  paululum  memoris 

TOBIiE    SMOLLETT,  M.D. 

Viri  iis  virtutibus 

Quas  in  homine  et  cive 

£t  laudes,  et  imiteris, 

Postquam  mira  •   •   • 
Se    •    •    •    •    •     • 


Tali  tantoque  viro,  suo  patrueli, 

Hanc  columnam, 

Amoris,  eheu !  inane  monumentum. 

In  ipais  Levinis  ripis 

Quas  primis  inians  vagitibtis  peraonuit, 

Veraicixlisque  jam  fere  moriturus  illn&traTrt, 

Ponendam  euravit 


We  had  this  morning  a  singular  proof  oi 
Dr.  Johnson*s  quick  and  retentive  memorr. 
Hay*8  translation  of  *'  Martial  **  was  lying  in  a 
window ;  I  said,  I  thought  it  was  pretty  wvll 
done,  and  showed  him  a  particular  epigram,  1 
think,  of  ten,  but  am  certain,  of  eiffht  linf«. 
He  read  it,  and  tossed  away  the  book,  sarin;:, 
"  No,  it  is  not  pretty  well."  As  I  pcrsbt^d  in 
my  opinion,  he  said,  ^*  Why,  Sir,  tne  original 
is  thus,"  and  he  repeated  it,  '*  and  this  zDaii'> 


reader  will  Judge.     The  altcratiooa  an  distiagiiiabed  I? 
lUlics. 

*'  Slste  viator  1    St  leporea  tnfeoiiqoe  tciuud  beoifnam. ». 
roorum  callidissimum  plcforenn,  unquam  e«  miraC«u,iflstnf  rsr 
paululum  menorlK  TOBL£  SMOLLETT.  M.D.  Vin  «  '• 
tutibus  Usee  quat  in  homine  eC  cive  «c  lavdrs.  •<  imtir  t  • 
baud  mediocriter  omati :  qui  In  Uteris  vartia  vpruittt*.  t*-*- 


quam  felicitate  $Ai  pnpria  sete  posleria  ee 
morte  acerba  raptus  anno  vtatis  51.  Kb«a  !  qtiam  pmr  J  • 
patria  I  Prope  Libumi  portun  fa  Italia.  |aort  sf|M*i>J* 
Tali  tantoque  viro,  patnieU  suo.  oil  In  decurso  lanpada  •• 
potius  tradidisse  decult,  banc  Columnana.  amoris,  et**-^ 
inane  monumentum,  Id  Ipsia  Levtote  ripta,  qaas  mrrm: 


mb  cMitm  viue  UtM*iraim*  prirols  Infiuii  vaficiUis  per«<K^« . 
ponendam  ruravit  JACoaoa  Siiou.KTT  dc  Booliil].  Au  'i 
reminiscere,  hoc  quidem  hooore,  non  modo  ileAsectJ  »** 
moris,  verum  etiam  exempio,  proapertmn  •••«><  a^tis  vni* 
si  modo  diini  shit,  idem  erit  vlrtatia  prvainm  ! ' 


1 
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translation  is  thus,"  ond  then  he  repeated  that 
aUo,  exactly,  though  he  had  never  seen  it 
before,  and  read  it  over  only  ouce,  and  that, 
too,  without  any  intention  of  getting  it  by 
heart. 

Here  a  post-chaise,  which  I  had  ordered 
from  Glasgow,  came  for  us,  and  we  drove  on 
in  biffh  spirits.  We  stopped  at  Dumbarton, 
and  uough  the  approach  to  the  castle  there 
u  very  steep,  Dr.  Johnson  ascended  it  with 
aiacrfty,  and  surveyed  all  that  was  to  be  seen. 
During  the  whole  of  our  Tour  he  showed  un- 
(^)mmoQ  spirit,  could  not  bear  to  be  treated 
like  an  olci  or  infirm  man,  and  was  very  un- 
n-illing  to  accept  of  any  assistance,  insomuch 
that  at  our  landing  at  Icolmkill,  when  Sir 
Allan  M'Lean  and  I  submitted  to  be  carried 
on  mens  shoulders  from  tlie  boat  to  the  shore, 
BS  it  could  not  be  brought  quite  close  to  land, 
ho  iiprang  into  the  sea,  and  waded  vigorously 
nut. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  Saracen*s  Head  inn,  at 
(il:is.gow,  I  was  made  happy  by  good  accounts 

;  frum  home ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  not 
Tfivived  a  single  letter  since  we  left  Aberdeen, 
t»'iu(l  here  a  great  many,  the  perusal  of  which 

.  entertained  him  much.  He  enjoyed  in  ima- 
;nriation  the  comforts  which  we  could  not  now 
command,  and  seemed  to  be  in  high  glee.  I 
remember,  he  put  a  leg  upon  each  side  of  the 
rule,  and  said,  with  a  mock  solemnity,  by  way 
'>f  Mtliloquy,  but  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear 
'U  "  Here  am  J,  an  JEngUshmnoi^  sitting  by  a 
«•«/  fire." 

Fnday,  Oct  29.  —  The  professors  of  the 
'ir:iveR>ity  being  informed  of  our  arrival.  Dr. 
>:«venson.  Dr.  Beid,  and  Mr.  Anderson 
rrokfasted  with  us.  Mr.  Anderson  accom- 
piniVl  us  while  Dr.  Johnson  viewed  this  beau- 
M:ii]  rity.    He  hod  told  me,  that  one  day  in 

'  1 '  n'Jon,  when  Dr.  Adam  Smith  *  was  boasting 

■  It,  he  turned  to  him  and  said,  "  Pray,  Sir, 

•  '.«•  you  ever  seen  Brentford?"    This  was 
••'•  Iv  a  strong  instance  of  his  impatience,  and 

,  tit  of  contradiction.     I  put  him  in  mind  of 

*  u»-Uay,  while  he  expressed  his  admiration 
'  tlu!  elegant  buildings,  and  whispered  him, 

■  I>'>!rt  yriu  feel  some  remorse  ?  " 

U V  were  received  in  the  college  by  a  number 
-  thi*  professors,  who  showed  all  due  respect 


Mr.  Boivell  hu  choien  to  omit,  for  rraions  which  will 

'*  «^tljr  otyriou*.  tlMt  Johnson  and  Adun  Smith  met  at 

<  />«  ,  but  I  have  been  atsured  by  ProfeMor  John  Miller 

'  'r-«7did  icaml  that  Smith,  leaving  the  paitjr  In  which 

i  bi  met  JobiMoa.  happened  to  come  to  another  company 

*  "  il$Uer  tr€U.    KnowinK  that  Smith  had  been  in  John- 

•  Kxiecy,  they  were  anxious  to  know  what  had  parted, 
'  "ip  more  lo  as  Dr.  Smith's  tiMnper  seemed  much  ruffled. 

"  "t  Smith  would  only  answer, "  He's  a  brute— he's  a 

"  ''   ""  bat  on  cioaer  examination,  it  appeared  that  John- 

'<•  tooner  >iaw  Smith  than  be  attacked  him  for  some 

*  K  Lift  faiBous  letter  on  the  death  o(  Hume  {anii:.  p.  272. 
I    fiodicated    the  truth  of   his  statement.     "  What 

>'^bo*on  say  ?  *'  waa  the  universal  Inquiry.  "  Why,  he 
-. '  r*-|4H«l  Snlth,  with  the  deepest  Impression  of  resent- 
"     be  said.  yoM  He!"    **  And  what  did  you  repiv?" 

•  '«>i  you  are  a  um  of  a 1 "    On  such  terms  did  these 

'  '  i^*^  moraliati  meet  and  part,  and  such  was  the  classical 
■  ^   rje  between  two  great  teachers  of  philosophy.  —  Wal* 

'»■   SCOTT. 


to  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  then  we  paid  a  visit  to 
the  principal.  Dr.  Leechman,  [ante,  p.  285.]  at 
his  own  house,  where  Dr.  Johnson  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  told  that  his  name  hod 
been  gratefidly  celebrated  in  one  of  the  paro- 
chial congregations  in  the  Highlands,  as  the 
person  to  whose  influence  it  was  chiefly  owing 
that  the  New  Testament  was  allowed  to  be 
translated  into  the  Erse  language.  It  seems 
some  political  members  of  the  Society  in  Scot- 
land for  propagating  Christian  Knowledore  had 
opposed  this  pious  undertaking,  as  tending  to 
preserve  the  distinction  between  the  High- 
landers and  Lowlanders.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote 
a  long  letter  upon  the  subject  to  a  friend 
[Mr.  Drummon^,  which  being  shown  to  them, 
made  them  ashamed,  and  afraid  of  being  pub- 
licly exposed ;  so  they  were  forced  to  a  com- 
pliance. It  is  now  in  my  possession,  and  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  best  productions  of  his 
masterly  pen.     (^Anti,  p.  181.) 

Professors  Reid  and  Anderson,  and  the  two 
Messieurs  Foulis,  the  Elzevirs  of  Glasgow, 
dined  and  drank  tea  with  us  at  our  inn,  after 
which  the  professors  went  away  ;  and  I,  having 
a  letter  to  write,  left  my  fellow-traveller  with 
Messieurs  Foulis.  Though  good  and  ingenious 
men,  they  had  that  unsettled  speculative  mode 
of  conversation  which  is  offensive  to  a  man 
regidarly  taught  at  an  English  school  and  uni- 
versity. I  found  that,  instead  of  listening  to 
the  dictates  of  the  sage,  they  had  teased  him 
with  questions  and  doubtful  disputations.  He 
came  in  a  flutter  to  me,  and  desired  I  might 
come  back  again,  for  he  could  not  bear  these 
men.  "  O  ho !  Sir,"  said  I,  "  you  are  flying  to 
me  for  refuge  I "  He  never,  m  any  situation, 
was  at  a  loss  for  a  ready  repartee.  He  an- 
swered, with  quick  >'ivacity,  "  It  is  of  two  evils 
choosing  the  least."  I  was  delighted  with  this 
flash  bursting  from  the  cloud  which  hung  upon 
his  mind,  closed  my  letter  directly,  and  joined 
the  company. 

We  supped  at  Professor  Anderson's.  The 
general  impression  upon  my  memory  is,  that* 
we  had  not  much  conversation  at  Glasgow, 
where  the  professors,  like  their  bretliren  at 
Aberdeen,  md  not  venture  to  expose  them- 
selves much  to  the  battery  of  cannon  which 
they  knew  might  play  upon  them.*   Dr.  John- 


This  story  Is  certainly  erroneous  In  the  Important  particu- 
lars of  the  time,  place,  and  $ubjeet  of  the  alleged  quarrel ; 
for  Hume  did  not  die  for  three  years  after  Jolinson's  only 
visit  to  Glasgow  ;  nnr  was  Smith  then  there.  Johnson  had. 
previous  to  tils  visit  to  Scotland,  indeed  previous  to  1763 
(see  anti,  p.  146.,  and  oos/,  April  29. 1778),  had  an  altrrcation 
with  Adam  Smith  at  Mr.  Strahan's  table.  This,  of  which,  how- 
ever, we  know  neither  the  subject  (unless  that  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  allusion  to  Brentford)  nor  the  degree  of  warmth, 
may  have  been  the  foundation  of  Professor  Miller's  strange 
misrepresentation.  But,  even  then,  nothing  of  this  very  offpn- 
slve  kind  could  have  passed,  as,  if  it  had.  Smith  couh)  certainlr 
not  have  afterwards  solicited  admission  to  the  Club  of  which 
Johnson  was  the  leader,  to  which  he  was  admitted  1st  Dec. 
177A,  and  where  he  and  Johnson  met  frequently  on  civil 
terms.  I,  therefore,  disbelieve  the  whole  story ;  and  repent 
It  only  for  the  sake  of  the  contradiction,  and  as  anoiiicr 
specimen  of  how  loosely  men,  even  so  respectable  as  Profcsior 
Miller,  will  adulterate  anecdotes.—  CaoKRa.  1835. 

3  Boswetl  himself  was  callous  to  the  contaclM  of  Dr.  John- 
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son,  who  was  fully  conscious  of  his  own  superior 
powers,  afterwards  praised  Principal  Robertson 
for  his  caution  in  this  respect,  lie  said  to  me, 
*'  Robertson,  Sir,  was  in  the  right.  Robertson 
is  a  man  of  eminence,  and  the  head  of  a  college 
at  Edinbur<ih.  He  had  a  character  to  maintain, 
and  did  well  not  to  risk  its  being  lessened." 

Saturday^  Oct.  ^0.  —  ^^'e  set  out  towards 
Ayrshire.  I  sent  Joseph  on  to  Loudoun,  with 
a  message,  that  if  the  earl  was  at  home,  Dr. 
Johnson  and  1  would  have  the  honour  to  dine 
with  liim.  J()se[)h  met  us  on  the  road,  and 
reported  that  the  earl  ''''jumped  fur  joy  ^^  an»l 
said,  "  I  shall  he  very  happy  to  see  them."  We 
were  received  with  a  most  pleasing  courtesy  bv 
his  lordship,  and  by  the  countess  his  mother', 
who,  in  her  ninety-fifth  year,  had  all  her 
faculties  quite  unimpaired.  This  was  a  very 
cheering  sight  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  an 
extraordinary  desire  for  long  life.  Her  lady- 
ship was  sensible  and  well-informed,  and  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  worhl.  Her  lord  had 
held  several  high  offices,  and  she  was  sister  to 
the  great  Earl  of  Stair. 

I  cannot  here  refrain  from  paying  a  just 
tribute  to  the  character  of  John,  Earl  of  Lou- 
doun ^  who  did  more  service  to  the  county  of 
Ayr  in  general,  as  w^ell  as  to  individuals  in  it, 
than  any  man  we  have  ever  had.  It  is  painful 
to  think  that  he  met  with  much  ingratitude 
from  persons  both  in  high  and  low  rank :  but 
such  was  his  temper,  such  his  knowledge  of 
"  ba^e  mankind," '  that,  as  if  he  ha<l  expected 
no  other  return,  his  mind  was  never  soured, 
and  he  retained  his  good  hiunour  and  l)enevo- 
lence  to  the  last.  Tiic  tenderness  of  his  heart 
was  proved  in  1745-6,  when  he  had  an 
important  conmiand  in  the  Highlands,  and 
behaved  Avith  a  generous  humanity  to  the  un- 
fortunate. 1  cannot  figure  a  more  honest 
politician;  for  though  his  interest  in  our  county 
was  great  and  generally  successful,  he  not  only 
did  not  deceive  by  fallacious  promises,  but  wtxs 
anxious  tliat  people  should  not  deceive  them- 
selves by  too  sanguine  expectations.  His  kind 
and  dutiful  attention  to  his  mother  was  un- 
remitted. At  his  house  was  true  hospitality  ; 
a  plain  but  a  jilentiful  taV)le ;  and  every  guest 
being  left  at  perfect  freedom,  felt  himseif  quite 
easy  and  happy.  While  I  live,  I  shall  honour 
the  memory  of  this  amiable  man. 

At  night,  we  advanced  a  Icnv  miles  farther, 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Campbell  of  Treesbank, 


son  ;  and  whon  tcllinp  them,  always  reminds  one  of  a  jockey 
reciivitig  a  kick  fnun  the  horse  which  lie  \s  showing  (jfl'to  n 
customer,  and  is  prinniup  w  ith  pain  while  he  is  tryinx  to  cry 
out,  "  prett>  rof?ue  —  no  vice  —  all  fun."  To  him  .lohnson's 
rudeness  was  only '* />r«7///  Fanny's  irai/."  Dr.  Rohertson 
had  a  sense  of  >»ood  hre<>dinj(  w  hieh  inclined  him  rather  to 
foregt»  the  henffit  of  Joluis>on's  conversation  than  awaken  his 
riidtiii'.As —  W.vi.TKii  SroTT. 

'  Lady  Marfraret  Halrunple.  only  <l.iuphter  of  John  Earl  of 
.Stair,  married,  in  17tK)".  to  Huph.  third  Karl  of  Loudoun. 
She  di(!d  in  1777,  aped  one  hundrt'd.  Of  this  venerable  lady, 
and  of  the  Cotmtess  of  Kplintoune.  whom  Johnson  visited 
next  day.  he  thus  spenk*  in  his  Journey  :  —  "  Length  of  life 
is  distributed  impartially  to  very  difTcrent  modes  of  life  in 


very  different  climates ;  and  the  mountains  bar*  iwr^**^^ 
examples  of  <ipe  and  he.iUh  than  the  LowUndt.  rk«^  I  *  « 
introduced  to  two  ladies  of  high  quality,  oneof  «koai  1 1—^ 
Loudoun),  in  her  ninety-fourth  yrar,  pre(id«d  >t  ts**  ^'''*' 
with  the  full  exercise  of  all  her  powen ;  and  the  otb^^iL*^ 
F.Khntoune)  had  attaineii  her  eighty-fourth  yor.  ^'^'' 
any  diminution  of  her  vivacity,  and 'litli«  rwiKHJ  w 


who  was  married  to  one  of  my  wife's  sister, 
and  were  entertained  very  agreeably  by  a 
worthy  couple. 

Sunday  J  Oct.  31. — We  reposed  here  in  tran- 
quillity. Dr.  Johnson  was  pleased  to  find  a 
numerous  and  excellent  collection  of  bch«b, 
which  had  mostly  belonged  to  tlie  Rev.  Mi. 
John  Camj)bell,  brother  of  our  host  I  wa.> 
desirous  to  have  procured  for  my  fellcv- 
traveller,  to-day,  the  company  of  Sir  John 
Cuninghame,  of  Caprington,  whose  castle  ya^ 
but  two  miles  from  us.  He  was  a  veni'  di" 
tinguished  scholar,  was  long  abroad,  and  durinz 
j)art  of  the  time  lived  much  with  the  learroi 
Cuninghame,  the  opponent  of  Bentlcy  as  a 
critic  upon  Horace.  He  wrote  Latin  wiib 
great  elegance,  and  what  is  very  remarkalik; 
read  Homer  and  Ariosto  through  every  y«J. 

I  wrote  to  him  to  request  he  would  come  tfi 
us ;  but  unfortunately  he  was  prevented  bj 
indisposition. 

Monday^  Nov.  1. — Though  Dr.  John.eon  wi= 
lazy  and  averse  to  move,  I  insisted  that  h? 
shouhl  go  with  me,  and  pay  a  visit  to  tbe 
Countess  of  Eglintoune,  mother  of  the  Uit? 
and  present  earl.  I  assured  him  he  would  bdI 
himself  amply  recompensed  for  the  trouhlo: 
and  he  yiehled  to  my  solicitations,  though  wiiis 
some  unwillingness.  We  were  well  mount-i 
and  had  not  many  miles  to  ride.  He  tjJk>.< 
of  the  attention  that  is  necessary  in  orik-r 
to  distribute  our  charity  judiciously.  ^^ 
thoughtlessly  done,  we  may  neglect  the  m>* 
deserving  olyects ;  and,  as  every  man  ha?  tat 
a  certain  j^ortion  to  give,  if  it  is  lavished  apt. 
those  who  first  present  themselves,  there  n»aT 
be  nothing  left  lor  such  as  have  a  better  clijr. 
A  man  should  first  relieve  those  who  Vf 
nearly  connected  with  him,  by  whatever  tii*: 
and  then,  if  he  has  any  thing  to  spare,  iti; 
extend  his  bounty  to  a  wider  circle.** 

As  we  passed  very  near  the  castle  of  Ih^- 
douald,  which  was  one  of  the  many  residt^o^"*** 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  in  which  RoNr: 
the  Second  lived  and  died.  Dr.  Johnson  wisi-f*' 
to  survey  it  particularly.  It  stands  on  a 
lieautilul  rising  ground,  which  is  seen  at  • 
gi'cat  distance  on  several  quarters,  and  fr\'3 
whence  there  is  an  extensive  prospect  oi  tit. 
rich  district  of  Cuninghame,  the  western  s>f». 
the  isle  of  Arran,  and  a  part  of  the  nonb**^ 
coast  of  Ireland.  It  has  long  been  unn*  ^^^i  i 
and,  though  of  considerable  size,  we  could  ct*:. 


time  of  depredations  on  her  beauty." —  Crokki-       ^^ 

^  Fourth  Larl.  born  in  I7('5,  died  in  ITW.    Hf  l«»«  *' 
consideral)le  military  coromandu,  and  was  th«  pff**  •* 
broxipht   Johnson'*  'friend.   Lord  Charln  Hay.  ^  *'' 
martial,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  —  CKOKfa. 
3  *'  The  unwillinjr  gratitude  of  t>as«  nuttkind."  — j 

BOSWKLL. 
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by  any  power  of  imagination,  figure  it  as 
hayi^  been  a  suitable  habitation  &r  maiesty. 
Dr.  Johnson,  to  irritate  mj  old  Scottish  en- 
'  thusiasm,  was  very  jocuhu'  on  the  homelj 
I  accommodation  of  '^King  Bi^y^  and  roared 
and  biughed  till  the  ruins  echoed. 

Lady  Eglintoune*,  though  she  was  now  in 
her  eighty-fifth  year,  and  had  lived  in  the 
retirement  of  the  country  for  almost  half  a 
century,  was  still  a  very  agreeable  woman. 
She  was  of  the  noble  house  of  Kennedy,  and 
had  all  the  elevation  which  the  consciousness 
of  sttch  birth  inspires.  Her  figure  was  majestic, 
her  manners  high  bred,  her  reading  extensive, 
and  her  conversation  elegant.  She  had  been 
the  admiration  of  the  gay  circles  of  life,  and 
the  patroness  of  poets.  Dr.  Johnson  was  de- 
lighted with  his  reception  here.  Her  principles 
in  church  and  state  were  consenial  with  nis. 
She  knew  all  his  merit,  and  had  heard  much  of 
him  firom  her  son.  Earl  Alexander',  who  loved 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  talents 
in  every  department. 

All  who  knew  his  lordship  will  allow  that  his 
undertitanding  and  accomplishments  were  of  no 
ordinary  rate.  From  the  gay  habits  which  he 
had  early  acquired,  he  spent  too  much  of  his 
time  with  men,  and  in  pursuits,  far  beneath  such 
a  mind  as  his.  He  afterwards  became  sensible 
of  it,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to  objects  of  im- 
portance ;  but  was  cut  on  in  the  prime  of  his 
life.  I  cannot  speak  but  with  emotions  of  the 
most  affectionate  regret  of  one,  in  whose  com- 
pany many  of  my  early  days  were  passed,  and 
Vt  whose  Kindness  I  was  much  indebted. 

Often  must  I  have  occasion  to  upbraid  my- 
^If  that  soon  after  our  return  to  the  main 
land,  I  allowed  indolence  to  prevail  over  me  so 
much  as  to  shrink  from  the  labour  of  con- 
tinuing my  journal  with  the  same  minuteness 
•u  before;  shelierinff  myself  in  the  thought 
that  we  had  done  wiw  the  Hebrides ;  and  not 
•^Qsidering  that  Dr.  Johnson's  memorabilia 
vpre  likely  to  be  more  valuable  when  we  were 
rf^^tored  to  a  more  polished  society.  Much  has 
'hw  been  irrecoverably  lost. 

In  the  cotirse  of  our  conversation  this  day  it 
came  out  that  Lady  Eglintoune  was  married 
the  year  before  Dr.  Johnson  was  bom ;  upon 
vhidi  she  Braciously  said  to  him  that  she  might 
•me  been  his  mother,  and  that  she  now  adopted 
^'im ;  and  when  we  were  going  away,  she  em- 
brarned  him,  saying,  '*  Mv  dear  son,  farewell !  *' 
My  friend  was  much  pleased  with  this  day*s 
entertainment,  and  owned  that  I  had  done 
Veil  to  force  him  out. 

Tveadigr,  Nov.  2.  — We  were  now  in  a 
'^"untry  not  only  of  **  saddles  and  bridles^  but 


'  ^tuiin4,4aiigliter  of  Sir  Alex.  Keno^y,  of  Culteen,  third 
vif*  of  the  ntntli  Sari  of  Eg llntouna.  She  was  a  patron«fi 
r  U»  BfHea  Lettre$.  Allan  Ramsaj't  Gentle  Shepherd  wai 
'^^<»^i9i  to  her  in  a  verr  ftiltome  ctylo  of  banegyric. 
*>  ii«4  in  ATTBhif*  In  1780,  aged  ninety-ooe.  The  eighth 
^  VI  of  BgHotoaie.  tba  tether  of  her  Lord,  had  married,  at 
la  wcoQd  «ta»,  CatlMrtoe  Sc  Qalntin,  the  widow  of  three 
alMnre  nIneCr  at  the  dateof  her  last  mar- 


of  post-chaises ;  and  having  ordered  one  from 
Kilmarnock,  we  got  to  Auchmleck  before 
dinner. 

My  father  was  not  quite  a  year  and  a  half 
older  than  Dr.  Johnson ;  but  his  conscientious 
discharge  of  his  laborious  duty  as  a  jud^e  in 
Scotland,  where  the  law  proceedings  are  almost 
all  in  writing,  —  a  severe  complaint  which 
ended  in  his  death,  —  and  the  loss  of  my 
mother  ',  a  woman  of  almost  unexampled  piety 
and  goodness,  —  had  before  this  time  in  some 
degree  affected  his  spirits,  and  rendered  him 
less  disposed  to  exert  his  faculties :  for  he  had 
originally  a  very  strong  mind,  and  cheerful 
temper.  He  assured  me  he  never  had  felt  one 
moment  of  what  is  called  low  spirits,  or  un- 
easiness, witiiout  a  real  cause.  He  had  a  great 
many  good  stories,  which  he  told  uncommonly 
well,  and  he  was  remarkable  for  "  humour, 
ineobimi  grvviiate,^  as  Lord  Monboddo  used  to 
characterise  it.  His  age,  his  office,  and  his 
character  had  long  given  him  an  acknowledged 
claim  to  great  attention,  in  whatever  company 
he  was;  and  he  could  ill  brook  any  diminution 
of  it.  He  was  as  sanguine  a  Whig  andpresby- 
terian  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  Tory  and  Church- 
of-England  man:  and  as  he  had  not  much 
leisure  to  be  informed  of  Dr.  Johnson*s  great 
merits  by  reading  his  works,  he  had  a  partial 
and  unfavourable  notion  of  him,  founded  on 
his  supposed  jwlitical  tenets;  which  were  so 
discordant  to  his  own,  that  instead  of  speaking 
of  him  with  that  respect  to  which  he  was  en- 
titied,  he  used  to  call  him  **  a  Jacobite  feUow,** 
Knowing  all  this,  I  should  not  have  ventured 
to  brins  them  together,  had  not  my  father,  out 
of  kindness  to  me,  desired  me  to  invite  Dr. 
Johnson  to  his  house. 

I  was  very  anxious  that  all  should  be  well ; 
and  b^^ed  of  m^  friend  to  avoid  three  topics, 
as  to  which  they  differed  very  widely ;  whiggism, 
presbyterianism,  and  —  Sir  John  Pringle.  He 
said  courteously,  **  I  shall  certainly  not  talk  on 
subjects  which  I  am  told  are  disagreeable  to  a 

fmtieman  under  whose  roof  I  am ;  especially, 
shall  not  do  so  to  your  faOier^ 
Our  first  day  went  off  very  smoothly.  It 
rained,  and  we  could  not  get  out;  but  my 
father  showed  Dr.  Johnson  his  library,  which, 
in  curious  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics,  is,  I  suppose  not  excelled  by  any 
private  collection  in  Great  Britain.  My  father 
nad  studied  at  Leyden,  and  been  very  intimate 
with  the  Gronovii,  and  other  learned  men  there. 
He  was  a  sound  scholar,  and,  in  particular, 
had  collated  manuscripts  and  different  editions 
of  Anacreon,  and  others  of  the  Greek  lyric 
poets,  with  great  care ;  so  that  my  friend  and 


rfage,  being,  it  ii  pretaned,  the  oldest  bride  on  record.  So 
that  the  llvet  of  the  mother  and  daughter-in-law  extended  over 
172  feart,  from  1608  to  1780;  a  cirrumitance  unparalleled,  I 
suppose,  since  the  Deluge.—  Ckokkr. 

s  See  wM^  p.  195.—  C. 

>  Buphemia  Brskine,  of  the  fiunlly  of  the  Earl  of  Bochan. 
—  CaoKBS. 


he  had  much  matter  for  conversation,  without 
touching  on  the  fatal  topics  of  difference.    * 

Dr.  Johnson  found  here  Baxter's  "Ana- 
creon,"  which  he  told  me  he  had  long  inquired 
for  in  vain,  and  began  to  suspect  there  was  no 
such  book.  Baxter  was  the  keen  antagonist 
of  Barnes.  His  life  is  in  the  "  Biographia 
Britannica."  My  father  has  written  many 
notes  on  tins  book,  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
talked  of  having  it  reprinted. 

Wednesday^  Nov.  3.  —  It  rained  all  day,  and 
gave  Dr.  Johnson  an  impression  of  that  incom- 
modiousness  of  climate  in  the  west,  of  which 
he  has  taken  notice  in  his  "  Journey ;  ^  but, 
being  well  accommodated,  and  furnished  with 
a  variety  of  books,  he  was  not  dissatisfied. 

Some  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  came 
to  visit  my  father ;  but  there  was  little  con- 
versation. One  of  them  asked  Dr.  Johnson 
how  he  liked  the  Highlands.  The  question 
seemed  to  irritate  him,  for  he  answered,  "  How, 
Sir,  can  you  ask  me  what  obliges  me  to  speak 
unfavourably  of  a  country  where  I  have  been 
hospitably  entertained?  Who  can  like  the 
Highlands  ?  I  like  the  inhabitants  very  well." 
The  gentleman  asked  no  more  questions. 

Let  me  now  make  up  for  the  present  neglect, 
by  again  gleaning  from  the  past.  At  Lord 
Monboddo's,  after  the  conversation  upon  the 
decrease  of  learning  in  England,  his  lordship 
mentioned  "  Hermes,"  by  Mr.  Harris  of  Salis- 
bury, as  the  work  of  a  living  author,  for  whom 
he  had  a  great  respect.  Dr.  Johnson  said 
nothing  at  the  time ;  but  when  we  were  in  our 
post-chaise,  told  me,  he  thought  Harris  "a 
coxcomb."  This  he  said  of  him,  not  as  a  man, 
but  as  an  author ;  and  I  give  his  opinions  of 
men  and  books,  faithfully,  whether  they  agree 
with  my  own  or  not.  I  do  admit,  that  there 
always  appeared  to  me  something  of  affectation 
in  Mr.  Harris's  manner  of  writing ;  something 
of  a  habit  of  clothing  plain  thoughts  in  analytic 
and  categorical  formality.  But  all  his  writmgs 
are  imbued  with  learning ;  and  all  breathe  that 
philanthropy  and  amiable  disposition,  which 
distinguished  him  as  a  man.  ^ 

At  another  time,  during  our  Tour,  he  drew 
the  character  of  a  rapacious  Highland  chief- 
with  the  strength  of  Theophrastus  or  la 
Bruyere  ;  concluding  with  these  words :  "  Sir, 
he  has  no  more  the  soul  of  a  chief,  than  an 
attorney  who  has  twenty  houses  in  a  street, 
and  considers  how  much  he  can  make  by  them." 

He  this  day,  when  we  were  by  ourselves,  ob- 


t  Thit  (rentleman,  though  devoted  to  the  studv  of  gram- 
mar  nnd  dtalpctict,  was  not  to  absorbed  in  It  as  to  be  without 
a  sense  ot  plcasantrv,  or  to  l>e  offended  at  his  favourite  topics 
beins  treated  itghtlf .  I  one  day  met  him  in  the  street,  as  I 
was  nastcning  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  told  him,  I  was 
sorry  I  cntild  not  stop,  being  rather  too  lato  to  attend  an 
appeal  of  the  Dulie  of  Hamilton  against  Douglas.  "  I 
tnoui^ht,"  itaid  he,  "their  contest  had  been  over  long  ago." 
I  answpred,  "  The  contest  concerning  Douglas's  filiation  was 
over  long  ago ;  but  the  contest  now  ts,  who  »hall  have  the 
estate."  Then  asiuming  the  air  of"  an  ancient  sage  philo- 
sopher." I  proceeded  thus:  "  Were  I  taprrdieatf  concerning 
him,  I  should  saj.  the  contest  formerly  was,  What  it  he  ? 


served,  how  common  it  was  for  people  to  talk 
from  books ;  to  retail  the  sentiments  of  others. 
and  not  their  own  ;  in  short,  to  converse  with- 
out any  originality  of  thinking.  He  was  plea5.^1 
to  say,  "  You  and  I  do  not  talk  from  IxJoks." 

Thursday^  Nov.  4.  —  I  was  glad  to  have  st 
length  a  very  fine  day,  on  which  I  could  S'how 
Dr.  Johnson  the  place  of  my  family,  which  iic 
has  honoured  with  so  much  attention  in  Li^ 
"  Journey. "  He  is,  however,  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  the  Celtic  name,  Anchinleck,  ha> 
no  relation  to  the  natural  appearance  of  it.  I 
believe  every  Celtic  name  of  a  place  will  U 
found  very  descriptive.  Auchinleck  does  n<it 
signify  a  stony  fields  as  he  has  s^d,  but  t^jirid 
ojf  flag-stones ;  and  thb  place  has  a  number  vf 
rocks,  which  abound  in  strata  of  that  kiri 
The  "  sullen  dignity  of  the  old  castle,**  as  ht 
has  forcibly  expressed  it^,  delighted  him  ex- 
ceedingly. On  one  side  of  the  rock  on  wh-  L 
its  ruins  stand,  runs  the  river  Luw,  which  > 
here  of  considerable  breadth,  and  is  borden  1 
by  other  high  rocks,  shaded  with  wood.  Om 
the  other  side  runs  a  brook,  skirted  in  the  ^iiu^ 
manner,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  I  cannot  &.'^r 
a  more  romantic  scene. 

I  felt  myself  elated  here,  and  expatiatoii  t.- 
my  illustrious  Mentor  on  the  antiquity  -i- ' 
honourable  alliances  of  my  familv,  and  on  '^' 
merits  of  its  founder,  Thomas  doswcII  '^'^ 
was  highly  favoured  by  his  sovereign,  Jar  • 
IV.  of  Scotland,  and  fell  with  him  at  the  luf 
of  Flodden-field ;  and  in  the  glow  of  wh-:,  1 
am  sensible,  will,  in  a  commercial  age,  K-  ^  :>- 
sidered  as  genealogical   enthusiasm,  (ii<l  ^ 
omit  to  mention  what  I  was  sure  my  iV<    • 
would  not  think  lightly  of,  my  relation  tu  "■- 
royal  personage,  whose  liberality,  on  his  »»'  •'"' 
sion  to  the  throne,  had  given  lum  comfort  ii  '- 
independence.     I  have,  in  a  former  pai^^  »' ' 
knowledged  my  pride  of  ancient  blood,  in  w  i> 
I  was  encouraged  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  my  ivs'i*  -. 
therefore,  will  not  be  surprised  at  my  ba^  .'j. 
indulged  it  on  this  occasion. 

Not  far  from  the  old  castle  is  a  spot  of  '^  :- 
secratcd  earth,  on  which  may  be  traced  'i 
foundations  of  an  ancient  chapel,  detiicat'  i ' 
St.  Vincent,  and  where  in  old  times  **wa*  ■' 
place  of  graves  "  for  the  family.  It  gne\  «*  '• 
to  think  that  the  remains  of  sanctitv  ^  ' 
which  were  considerable,  were  draggv-d  .»»  ' 
and  employed  in  building  a  part  of  the  h"  ^ 
of  Auchinleck,  of  the  middle  age;  whi«h  «• 
the  family  residence,  till  my  father  erected  v.. 


The  contest  now  is.  What  km$  be  ?  "  **  RicliC*  ^f"* 
Harris,  smiling,  "  you  bare  dooe  with  yw.  anJ  v>* 
Into  quanUty.^'^  Boswvu..     See  mmti,  p.  SM.  ~(- 

*  No  doubt  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald.  —  C»i«» 

*  "  I  was  less  delighted  with  Che  el<v«M«  o^  ^^'  " 
mansion  than  with  the  sullen  dignity  of  Ue  ol4  <  *  ' 
clamt>ered  with  Mr.  Boswell  amoof  the  rvins,  «h<rb  if 
striking  images  of  andent  life.    Here,  In  the  9fr%  ^  ' 
and  rapine,  the  laird  was  surprfied  ami  killed  by  (Hr 
Imuring  chief,  who.  perh^M,  mlfht  have  eKtifUvi»'«'< 
familv.  had  he  not,  in  a  few  days,  bevn  H^Kd  ■n<l  '•' 
together  with  his  toos,  by  DomgUu^  who  came  wltA  h  • 
to  the  relief  of  AmcknUedt."-^oAm*em**  J«mrw9^<'' 
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"el^ant  modem  manaion,"  of  which  Dr. 
Johnson  speaks  so  handsomely.  Perhaps  this 
chapel  may  one  day  be  restored. 

l)r.  Johnson  was  pleased  when  I  showed  him 
some  venerable  old  trees,  under  the  shade  of 
which  my  ancestors  had  walked.  He  exhorted 
me  to  plant  assiduously,  as  my  father  had  done 
to  a  great  extent. 

As  I  wandered  with  my  reverend  friend  in 
the  groves  of  Auchinleck,  I  told  him,  that,  if  I 
sarvived  him,  it  was  my  intention  to  erect  a 
monument  to  him  here,  amon^jr  scenes  which, 
ill  my  mind,  were  all  classical ;  for,  in  my  youth, 
I  hail  appropriated  to  them  many  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  Roman  poets.  He  could  not  bear 
to  have  death  presented  to  him  in  any  shape ; 
for  his  constitutional  melancholy  made  the  kmg 
of  terrors  more  frightful.  He  turned  off  the 
subiect,  saying,  *'  Sir,  I  hope  to  see  your  grand- 
children." 

This  forenoon  he  observed  some  cattle  with- 
out horns,  af  which  he  has  taken  notice  in  his 
''  Journey,*^  and  seems  undecided  whether  they 
be  of  a  particular  race.  His  doubts  appear  to 
have  haid  no  foundation ;  for  my  respectable 
n»;ighbour,  Mr.  Fairlie,  who,  with  all  his  atten- 
tion to  agriculture,  finds  time  both  for  the 
''lus-iics  and  his  friends,  assures  me  they  are  a 
liLstinct  species,  and  that,  when  any  of  their 
calves  have  horns,  a  mixture  of  breed  can  be 
trdccd.  In  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  he 
pointed  out  to  me  the  following  passage  in 
Fac'itus,  *^  Ne  armerUis  quidem  suus  honors  out 
ginria  jfrfmtis  "  (De  Mor.  Germ.  §  5.),  which 
he  vondered  had  escaped  Dr.  Johnson. 

On  the  front  of  the  house  of  Auchinleck  is 
this  inscription :  — 


.**  Quod  petifl,  hie  est : 


£st  Ulubris ;  animus  si  te  non  deficit  squus.** ' 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  founder ;  but  the 
(intnau  <Bmtus  is,  alas  I  not  inheritable,  nor  the 
^ubject  of  devise.  He  always  talked  to  me  as 
if  it  were  in  a  man*s  own  power  to  attain  it ; 
but  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  that  he  owned  to  him, 
when  they  were  alone,  his  persuasion  tlmt  it 
vas  in  a  great  measure  constitutional,  or  the 
•^i&ct  of  causes  which  do  not  depend  on  our- 


'  Tb«  peace  joa  seek  U  here  -.  where  if  It  not  ?  — 
If  fobr  own  mind  be  equal  to  lt«  lot  ? 

Hor.  1  Epist.  11.30.  — C. 

)  OU  Lord  Aochinleck  wai  an  able  lawjrer,  a  good 
K^oUr,  after  tbe  manner  of  Scotland,  and  highW  ralued  hit 

^  1  arfrantaKee  aa  a  man  of  good  estate  and  ancirnt  familir ; 
«  »1.  vtanaftr,  be  was  a  strict  presbyterian  and  Whig  of  the 
'  41  ScQCtiftb  cast.  Tbb  did  not  prevent  his  being  a  terribly 
V  "Ml  uisiocrat ;  and  great  was  the  contempt  he  entertained 
*^  J  nprpssed  for  his  son  James,  for  the  nature  of  bis  frirnd- 
^1-ps  «td  tbe  character  of  the  personages  of  whom  he  was 
'^t^mf  one  after  another.  "  There's  nae  hope  for  Jamie, 
'?"  "  he  said  to  a  friend.  *'  Jamie  is  gaen  clean  gyte.  — 
^^it  do  yoo  think,  mon  ?    He's  done  wi'  Faoli  —  he's  off 

*  ■'  (be  land-looping  scoundrel  of  a  Corsican  ;  and  who»c 

u.)  do  yon  tbink  he  has  pinned  himself  to  now,  mon  ?  " 

»'-*  the  old  Judge  summoned  up  a  sneer  of  most  sovereign 

''  t#nipc    **  A  dominie,  mon —an  auld  dominie  ;  he  kceped 

•  ithaie.  and  cau'd  It  an  acaadamy."  Probably  if  tiiis  had 
'*^  ri-ported  to  Johnson,  he  would  have  felt  it  more  galling. 

>'  rt  never  much  liked  to  think  of  that  period  of  hislife ;  it 
««Kd  have  ^grarated  hla  disUke  of  Loid  Aucblnleck's 


selves,  and  that  Horace  boasts  too  much,  when 
he  says,  mquum  mi  ammum  wse  paraho. 

Friday^  Nov.  5.  —  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dun,  our 
parish  minister,  who  had  dined  with  us  yester- 
day, with  some  other  company,  insisted  that 
Dr.  Johnson  and  I  should  dine  with  him  to- 
day. This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  show 
my  friend  the  road  to  the  church,  made  by  my 
father  at  a  great  expense,  for  above  three  miles, 
on  his  own  estate,  through  a  range  of  well- 
enclosed  farms,  with  a  row  of  trees  on  each 
side  of  it.  He  called  it  the  via  sacra^  and  was 
verv  fond  of  it.  Dr.  Johnson,  though  he  held 
notions  far  distant  from  those  of  the  presbyte- 
rian clergy,  yet  could  associate  on  good  terms 
with  them.  He,  indeed,  occasionally  attacked 
them.  One  of  them  discovered  a  narrowness 
of  information  concerning  the  dignitaries  of 
the  church  of  England,  among  whom  may  be 
found  men  of  the  greatest  learning,  virtue,  and 
piety,  and  of  a  truly  apostolic  character.  He 
talked  before  Dr.  Johnson  of  fat  bishops  and 
drowsy  deans ;  and,  in  short,  seemed  to  believe 
the  illiberal  and  profane  scoflings  of  professed 
satirists,  or  vulgar  railers.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
so  highly  offended,  that  he  said  to  him,  ^*  Sir, 
you  know  no  more  of  our  church  than  a  Hot- 
tentot." I  was  sorry  that  he  brought  this 
upon  himself. 

Saturday^  Nov.  6.  —  I  cannot  be  certain 
whether  it  was  on  this  day,  or  a  former,  that 
Dr.  Johnson  and  my  father  came  in  collision. 
If  I  recollect  ri^ht,  the  contest  be^an  while  my 
father  was  showing  him  his  collection  of  medals; 
and  Oliver  Cromwell*s  coin  unfortunately  in- 
troduced Charles  the  First  and  Toryism.  They 
became  exceedingly  warm  and  violent,  and  I  wd^ 
very  much  distressed  by  being  present  at  such 
an  altercation  between  two  men,  both  of  whom 
I  reverenced;  yet  I  durst  not  interfere.  It 
would  certainly  be  very  unbecoming  in  me  to 
exhibit  my  honoured  father  and  my  respected 
friend,  as  intellectual  gladiators,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  public  ;  and,  therefore,  I  sup- 
press what  would,  I  dare  say,  make  an  inter- 
esting scene  in  this  dramatic  sketch,  this 
account  of  the  transit  of  Johnson  over  the 
Caledonian  hemisphere.' 


Whipgery  and  prcshyterianism.  These  the  old  lord  carried 
to  such  an  unusual  height,  that  once,  when  a  countryman 
came  in  to  state  some  justice  business,  and  being  required  to 
make  his  oath,  declined  to  do  so  beFore  his  lord<hip,  iM-cause 
ho  was  not  a  covenanted  magistrate  —  "  Is  that  a  your  ob- 
jection, root)  ?  "  said  the  Judge  ;  "  come  your  ways  in  here, 
and  we'll  b.iith  of  us  tak  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
together."  The  oath  was  accordiuftly  agreed  and  sworn  to 
by  both,  and  1  dare  sav  it  was  the  lust  time  it  ever  received 
such  homage  It  mav  be  surmised  how  far  Lord  Auchinli*ck, 
such  as  he  is  here  descril>ed,  was  likely  to  suit  a  high  Tory 
and  episcopalian  like  Joi>n»on.  As  they  approaclied  Auchin- 
leek.  Bos  well  conjured  Johnson  by  all  ihe  ties  of  regiird. 
and  in  requital  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  him  upon  his 
tour,  that  he  would  spare  two  subjects  in  tenderness  to  his 
father's  prejudices  ;  the  fir»t  related  to  Sir  John  Pringle, 
president  of  the  Koyai  Society,  about  whom  there  was  then 
some  dispute  current :  the  second  concerned  the  general 
question  of  Whig  and  Tory.  Sir  John  Pringle.  as  Botwell 
says,  escaped,  but  the  controversy  between  lory  and  Cove- 
nanter  raged  with  great  fury.and  ended  in  Johnson's  pressing 
upon  the  old  judge  ilie  question,  what  good  Cromwell,  of 
whom  he  had  said  something  derogatory,  had  ever  done  to 
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Yet  I  think  I  may,  without  impropriety, 
mention  one  circumstance,  as  an  instance  of 
my  father*8  address.  Dr.  Johnson  challenged 
him,  as  he  did  us  all  at  Talisker,  to  point  out 
any  theological  works  of  merit  written  by  pres- 
byterian  ministers  in  Scotland.  My  father, 
whose  studies  did  not  lie  much  in  that  way, 
owned  to  me  afterwards,  that  he  was  somewhat 
at  a  loss  how  to  answer,  but  that  luckily  he 
recollected  having  read  in  catalogues  the  title 
of  Durham  on  the  Galatians ;  upon  which  he 
boldly  said,  ^*Pray,  Sir,  have  you  read  Mr. 
Durham*s  excellent  commentary  on  the  Gala- 
tians ?  "  "  No,  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson.  By 
this  lucky  thought  my  father  kept  him  at  bay, 
and  for  some  tune  enjoyed  his  triumph ' ;  but 
his  antagonist  soon  oiade  a  retort,  which  I  for- 
bear to  mention. 

In  the  course  of  their  altercation,  Whiggism 
and  presbyterianism,  Toryism  and  episcopacy, 
were  terribly  buffeted.  My  worthy  here(Utary 
friend.  Sir  John  Pringle,  never  naving  been 
mentioned,  happily  escaped  without  a  bruise. 

My  father*s  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  name  he  afterwards  gave 
him,  which  was  Ursa  Majok.  But  it  is  not 
true,  as  has  been  reported,  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  my  saying  that  he  was  anuteUation^ 
of  genius  and  literature.  It  was  a  sly  abrupt 
expression  to  one  of  his  brethren  on  the  bench 
of  the  court  of  session,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson 
was  then  standing ;  but  it  was  not  said  in  his 
hearing. 

Sunday,  Nov,  7. — My  father  and  I  went  to 

fublic  worship  in  our  parish  church,  in  which 
regretted  that  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  join 
us;  for,  though  we  have  there  no  form  of 
prayer,  nor  magnificent  solemnity,  yet,  as  God 
IS  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  the 
same  doctrines  preached  as  in  the  church  of 
England,  my  friend  would  certainly  have 
shown  more  liberality,  had  he  attended.  I 
doubt  not,  however,  but  he  employed  his  time 
in  private  to  very  good  purpose.  liis  uniform 
ana  fervent  piety  was  manifested  on  many 
occasions  during  our  tour,  which  I  have  not 
mentioned.  His  reason  for  not  joining  in 
presbyterian  worship  has  been  recorded  m  a 
former  page.' 

Monaay,  Nov,  8.  —  Notwithstanding  the 
altercation  that  had  passed,  my  father,  who  had 
tlic  di^ified  courtesy  of  an  old  baron,  was 
very  civil  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  politely  attended 
him  to  the  post-chaise  which  was  to  convey  us 
to  Edinburgh. 

Thus  they  parted.  They  are  now  in  another, 
and  a  higher  state  of  existence  ' :  and  as  they 

hfi  eoonkrjr ;  when,  alter  being  much  tortured.  Lord  Auchin. 
leek  at  Uft  spoke  out,  "  Ood,  doctor  I  he  gart  king«  ken  that 
they  had  a  /UA  In  their  neck  **-.he  taught  kingt  they  had  a 
Mtmt  In  their  neck«.  Jamie  then  let  to  mediating  between 
till  father  and  the  philocopher.  and  availing  hlmielf  of  the 
Judge'!  lenie  of  hotpiullty,  which  was  punctilious,  reduced 
the  debate  to  more  order.  —  Waltir  Scott. 

>  All  parties  seem  to  ha?e  been  In  a  happy  state  of  ig- 
noranro ;  for  H  turns  out  that  there  Is  no  such  book  as 
UurUam  "  oo  the  UaUuiaiu,*'  though  there  Is  '*  on  the 


were  both  worthy  christian  men,  I  tjust  the t 
have  met  in  happiness.  But  I  must  obsene, 
in  justice  to  my  firiend's  political  jKrindples. 
and  my  own,  that  they  have  met  m  a  pl«v 
where  there  is  no  room  for  Wkiggifm, 

We  came  at  night  to  a  good  inn  at  Hanultoo. 
I  recollect  no  more. 

Tuesday,  Nov,  9.  —  I  wished  to  have  shown 
Dr.  Johnson  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  bonv. 
commonly  called  the  palace  of  Hamilton,  wbii-ii 
is  close  by  the  town.  It  is  an  object  whi< '.. 
having  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  a  spteni >i 
edifice,  from  my  earliest  years,  m  tniTellir  j 
between  Auchinleck  and  Edinburgh,  has  ftui 
great  grandeur  in  my  imagination.  My  frier.tl 
consented  to  stop,  and  view  the  outside  (A  it 
but  could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  into  it 

We  arrived  this  night  at  Edinbunh,  after 
an  absence  of  eighty-three  days.  For  tivi 
weeks  together,  of  the  tempestuous  Bea>*'n. 
there  had  been  no  account  received  of  ns.  1 
cannot  expre89  how  happy  I  was  on  fisdiM: 
myself  again  at  home. 
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Deaf  and  Dumb,  —  Seotek  Hiyhlamder  and  £»    « 
Sailor,  —  Rosliu  amd  Uawthomdm.  —  Oe**^' 
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London Letters  from    Lord  Hoiks  and  > 

Dempster,  —  Correspondeuee  sritk  Rasay.  -~  ('** 
dusian  of  the  TVmr  fe  the  Hebrides, 

Wednesday,  Nov.  10. — OiJ>  Mr.  Dnunmor  • 

the  bookseller,  came  to  breakiast  Dr.  M'  - 
son  and  he  had  not  met  for  ten  years.  Tb  r 
was  respect  on  his  side,  and  kindness  on  V' 
Johnson's.  Soon  aflerwards  Lord  Klu  •:  ^ 
came  in,  and  was  much  pleased  at  seeing  i>' 
Johnson  in  Scotland.  His  loidship  ^  • 
^*  hardly  any  thing  seemed  to  him  more  ixni  ^  * 
bable.  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  very  high  (>p»  • 
of  him.  Speaking  of  him  to  me,  be  cWi<' 
terised  him  thus :  ^*  Lord  Elibank  has  n  a  • 
great  deaL  It  is  true,  I  can  find  in  book- ' 
that  he  haa  read;  but  he  has  a  great  U*»i  • ' 


Rewelattoms,**  nmotk,howftT,  of  wbkh  iekiuMi  r^" 
nerrr  had  beard,  for  It  was  flrtt  priolai  la  Amsterdaa  > 
afterwards  In  Edfaiborgh.  I6S0,  aad  neter,  as  K  •»**   ' 
printed.  —  CaoKn. 

*  It  Is  remarkable  that  Johnaon.  In  bis  Life  of  SIa<^*  ' 
calls  the  imaginary  Mr.  Johnson  of  tlie  Lay  MoMtC   • 
eonsMiatiom  qfrtefUmee.'*  —  CSOKIB,  ISM. 

>  Ante,  p.  302.  —  Boewiu.. 

*  Lord  Auchinleck  tmaniTiod  la  im.  aad  dM  »i>  ^  > 
ITSa.— CaoRtt. 
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what  is  in  books,  prored  by  the  test  of  real 

life."     Indeed,  there  have  been  few  men  whose 

conTCTBation  disooyered  more  knowledffe  en- 

Hyened  hj  fancj.'    He  published  several  sm^ 

pieces  of   distinguished  merit;    and  has  left 

some  in  manuscript,  in  particular  an  account 

of  the  expedition  against  Carthagena,  in  which 

he  served    as  an  officer  in  the  annj.    His 

writings  deserve  to  be  collected.    He  was  the 

early  patron  of  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian, 

and  Mr.  Home,  the  tragic  poet ;  who,  when 

they  were  ministers  of  countrv  parishes,  lived 

near  his  seat.    He  told  me,  *^i  saw  these  lads 

had  talents,  and  they  were  much  with  me." 

I  hope  the  J  will  pay  a  grateful  tribute  to  his 

memory. 

The  morning  was  chiefly  taken  up  by  Dr. 
Johnjon*8  giving  him  an  account  of  our  Tour. 
The  subject  of  difference  in  political  principles 
was  introduced.    Johhsoh.    **It  is  much  in- 
n-eased bj  opposition.    There  was  a  violent 
\SVig,  with   whom  I  used  to  contend  with 
frreat  eagerness.    After  his  death  I  felt  my 
Toryism  much  abated.**    I  suppose. he. meant 
Mr.Walmealey  of  Lichfield',  whose  character 
he  has  drawn  so  well  in  his  Life  of  Edmund 
Smith. 

Mr.  Natme  came  in,  and  he  and  I  accom- 

r'ed  Dr.  Johnson  to  Edinburgh  castle,  which 
>wnedwas  "a  great  place."  But  I  must 
mention,  as  a  strikinj^  instance  of  that  spirit  of 
^-ontradiction  to  which  he  had  a  strong  pro- 
^M'tisity,  when  Lord  Elibank  was  some  days 
aAer  talking  of  it  with  the  natural  elation  of  a 
Scotchman,  or  of  any  man  who  is  proud  of  a 
»tately  fortress  in  his  own  country,  Dr.  John- 
-m  affected  to  despise  it,  observing,  that  "  it 
wduld  make  a  good  jnisan  in  Enqlahd.** 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  have  sup- 
pressed one  of  his  sallies  against  my  country, 
>t  may  not  be  improper  here  to  correct  a  mis- 
[»ken  account  that  has  been  circulated,  as  to 
h«3  conversation  this  day.    It  has  been  said, 
«iat  bemff  desired  to  attend  to    the    noble 
prospect  from  the  Castle-hill,  he  replied,  "  Sir, 
the  noblest  prospect  that  a  Scotchman  ever 
"^  tt  the  high  road  that  leads  him  to  London." 
1 1     A^  "Mtiasmwas  thrown  out  at  a  tavern 
w  T^'i  ™  "y  presence,  many  years  before.^ 
^e  had  with  us  to-day  at  dinner,  at  my 


I  - 


•'n SfctHhSf^"^ **^.  '"^^r  .**°'«"  '»  England  and  of 

••v;!!?^*?J*^*"*o'-Wa»'T1r  Scott.        ' 
^•JmiS^Jl-    \^T^  ""'"^'^y  that    h«   and  Mr. 

*^StJfi2S!!!'Jr"  ^^-    ''  ''»•  Iherefora  more  pro- 

»^^^5Sf?£r^,  <>«f»»«fr  of  Ui«  ifth  Earl  of 

^^2*"^  **"  *»  »78»;  *«»  to  1802, unmarried.. 

'^•^"^xIoSl;  *»«  »«  17W:  be  dtod  In  17W.  un- 

"*««•»•  word*  of  the  flrtt  editioo,  in  lieu  of  vbicb. 


house,  the  Lady  Dowager  Ck>lvill  \  and  Lady 
Anne  Erskine  %  sisters  of  the  Earl  of  Kelly ; 
the  Hon.  Archibald  Erskine,  who  has  now 
succeeded  to  that  tide^;  Lord  Elibank,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Blair,  Mr.  Tytler,  the  acute  vindi- 
cator of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  [his  son, 
the  advocate.]  "^ 

Fingal  being  talked  of.  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
used  to  boast  that  he  had,  from  the  first, 
resisted  both  Ossian  and  the  eiants  of  Pa- 
tagonia ',  averred  his  positive  disbelief  of  its 
authenticity.  Lord  Elibank  said,  **  I  am  sure 
it  is  not  M*Pherson*s.  Mr.  Johnson,  I  keep 
company  a  great  deal  with  you ;  it  is  known  I 
do.  I  may  borrow  from  you  better  things 
than  I  can  say  myself,  and  give  them  as  my 
own ;  but  if  I  should,  every  body  will  know 
whose  they  are.**  The  doctor  was  not  soflened 
by  this  compliment.  He  denied  merit  to 
Fingal,  supposing  it  to  be  the  production  of  a 
man  who  nas  hod  the  advantages  that  the 
present  age  affords;  and  said,  ^'nothine  is 
more  easy  than  to  write  enough  in  that  style  if 
once  you  beein.**  ^ 

fToung  Mr.  Tytler  briskly  stepped  forward, 
and  said,  *'  Fingal  is  certainly  genuine,  for  I 
have  heard  a  great  part  of  it  repeated  in  the 
oriepnal.**  Dr.  Johnson  indignantly  asked  him, 
'*  Sir,  do  you  imderstand  the  original  ?  **  Tt^ 
LEB.  "  No,  sir.**  Johhsoh.  "  Why,  then,  we  see 
to  what  this  testimony  comes :  thus  it  is.  *'  He 
afterwards  said  to  me,  *^  Did  you  observe  the 
wondeHul  confidence  with  which  young  Tytler 
advanced  wi^  his  front  ready  brazed  f^^"]  *^ 

I  mentioned  this  as  a  remarkable  proof  how 
liable  the  mind  of  man  is  to  credulity,  when 
not  guarded  by  such  strict  examination  as  that 
which  Dr.  Johnson  habitually  practised.  The 
talents  and  integrity  of  the  gentleman  who 
made  the  remark  are  unauestionable ;  yet,  had 
not  Dr.  Johnson  made  him  advert  to  Uie  con- 
sideration, that  he  who  docs  not  understand  a 
lanpiage  cannot  know  that  something  which  is 
recited  to  him  is  in  that  language,  he  might 
have  believed,  and  reported  to  this  hour,  that 
he  had  '*  heard  a  great  part  of  Fingal  repeated 
in  the  original.*' 

For  the  satisfaction  of  those  on  the  north  of 
the  Tweed,  who  may  think  Dr.  Johnson  s  ac- 
count of  Caledonian  credulity  and  inaccuracy 


for  a  reaM>n  that  will  appear  presentlr, »};;  ^SI^'    \^n; 
ward*  subatltuted  the  woSST"  loinc  °*her  Wend..     Joung 

Mr.  Tytler.  the  advocate,  became  »^«'»»'^^  * '"1?  "'  w^ion. 
under  the  title  of  lx>rdWoodhouM'lee.--CBOMR. 

•  The  rtory  told  in  Commodore  Br  ron  •  ^oyjige  ofhla 
baring  fallSi  In  wlih  a  giganUc  tribe  of  native.,  on  tbe  coaai 

^^^*d2S?c^i^  fo"S";der.tood  a.  apreejna  '-{•r^'i^^witb 
tbe  opSton.  of  Dr.  John«>n.  whichl  ;«»*  f,  J»\»«2V*^» 
remark  The  many  Imitation.,  however.  <>' FingaMhat  h»^^ 
[STo  pubU.hed.  cSnarm  Ihl.  obwrvaiion  In  a  con.ld«r*t»4^ 

'STn  pTace  of  this  paMage  of  the  flnt  cdltton.  Mr.  Bo«^^^^ 
,fterwaSr.ub.rttutSrt3(onowin. :   "One  gentleman    S 
companj  exprea.lng  hi.  opinion  •  that  Fingal  wa.  certal^^^ 
^uW;  for  that  he  had  heard  a  «'•»;,?•«  «i  »t7«P<^M«Hl  i^ 

5ic  orlgin*l.'  -  Dr.  John wn  lndi«n»»tlya»ked  him,  whet kIJI 
he  uodSratood  the  original ;  to  wliich  .n  an.wer  being  kwS^ 
in  the  negative.  •  Why.  then.*  said  Dr.  Johnson.  »  we  ,^*V 
to  what  <aS«  leatlmoiiycome.;  Uiiu  It  to.""— Cao»Ea.       ■ 
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too  strong,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  tbat  he  ad- 
mitted the  same  kind  of  ready  belief  might 
be  found  in  his  own  country.  ''  He  would  un- 
dertake/' he  said,  *'  to  write  an  epic  poem  on 
the  story  of  Kobin  Hood ;  and  half  England, 
to  whom  the  names  and  places  he  should  men- 
tion in  it  ai*e  familiar,  would  believe  and  declare 
they  had  heard  it  from  their  earliest  years." 

One  of  his  objections  to  the  authenticity  of 
Fing:\l,  during  the  conversation  at  Uiinish,  is 
omitted  in  my  Journal,  but  I  perfectly  recol- 
lect it.  "  Why  is  not  the  original  deposited  in 
some  public  library,  instead  of  exhibiting  attest- 
ations of  its  existence  ?  Suppose  there  was  a 
question  in  a  court  of  justice,  whether  a  man 
be  dead  or  alive.  You  aver  he  is  alive,  and 
you  bring  fifty  witnesses  to  swear  it.  I  answer, 
'  Why  do  you  not  produce  the  man  ?  *  "  This 
is  an  argument  founded  on  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  law  of  evidence,  which  Gilbert  * 
would  have  held  to  be  irrefragable. 

I  do  not  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give 
any  precise  decided  opinion  upon  this  question, 
as  to  which  I  believed  more  than  some,  and 
Ici^s  than  others.  The  subject  appears  to  have 
now  become  very  uninteresting  to  the  public. 
That  Fingal  is  not  from  beginning  to  end  a 
translation  from  the  Gaelic,  but  that  some  pas- 
sages have  been  supplied  by  the  editor  to  con- 
nect the  whole,  i  have  heard  admitted  by 
very  warm  advocates  for  its  authenticity.  If 
this  be  the  case,  why  are  not  these  distinctly 
af<certained  ?  Antiquaries  and  admirers  of  the 
work  may  complain,  that  they  are  in  a  situation 
similar  to  that  of  the  unhappy  gentleman  whose 
wife  informed  him,  on  her  death-bed,  that  one  of 
their  reputed  children  was  not  his ;  and,  when 
he  eagerly  begged  her  to  declare  which  of  them 
it  was,  she  answered,  "  Hiat  you  shall  never 
know;"  and  expired,  leaving  him  in  irreme- 
diable doubt  as  to  them  all. 

I  beg  leave  now  to  say  something  upon 
second-sight,  of  which  I  have  related  two  in- 
stances, as  they  impressed  my  mind  at  the  time. 
I  own,  I  returned  from  the  Hebrides  with  a 
considerable  de«jree  of  faith  in  the  many  stories 
of  that  kind  which  I  heard  with  a  too  easy 
acquiescence,  without  any  close  examination 
of  the  evidence :  but^  since  that  time,  my  belief 
in  those  stories  has  been  much  weakened,  by 
reflecting  on  the  careless  inaccuracy  of  narra- 
tive in  common  matters,  from  which  we  may 
certainly  conclude  that  there  may  be  the  same 
in  what  is  more  extraordinary.  It  is  but  just, 
however,  to  add,  that  the  belief  in  second-sight 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  Highlands  and  Isles. 

Some  years  after  our  Tour,  a  cause  was  tried 
in  the  court  of  session,  where  the  principal  fact 
to  be  ascertained  was,  whether  a  ship- master, 
who  used  to  frequent  the  Western  Highlands 
and  Isles,  was  drowned  in  one  particular  year, 


I  t'htef  Biron  Gilbert  wrote  a  treatlie  on  Evidence. — 

CinKCR. 

s  Dr.  Er!ikin«  and  Mr.  Walker  are  the  two  clergymen 


or  in  the  year  after.  A  great  number  of  wit- 
nesses from  those  parts  were  examined  on  eacL 
side,  and  swore  directly  contrary  to  each  other 
upon  this  simple  question.  One  of  them,  a 
very  respectable  chieftain,  who  told  me  a  ston 
of  second-sight,  which  I  have  not  mentioin'^l 
but  which  I  too  implicitly  believed,  had  in  tLi^ 
case,  previous  to  this  public  examination,  uo* 
only  said,  but  attested  under  his  hand,  that  b^ 
had  seen  the  ship-master  in  the  year  subsetjuen: 
to  that  in  which  the  court  was  finally  satiiti«-<i 
he  was  drowned.  When  interrogated  with  ih 
strictness  of  judicial  inquiry,  and  under  tin 
awe  of  an  oath,  he  recollected,  himself  bett'-r. 
and  retracted  what  he  had  formerly  as^crtt^i. 
apologising  for  his  inaccuracy,  by  tellinjj  ili 
judges,  ^^  A  man  will  say  what  he  will  r."' 
swear."  By  many  he  was  much  censured,  jr! 
it  was  maintained,  that  every  gentleman  «<u.'. 
be  as  attentive  to  truth  without  the  sanction  •  i 
an  oath  as  with  it.  Dr.  Johnson,  thou^'h  h* 
himself  was  distinguished  at  all  times  by  a  ^^i- 
pulous  adherence  to  truth,  controverteil  t'i*- 
proposition :  and,  as  a  proof  that  this  wa*  ri>\ 
though  it  ouo;ht  to  be,  the  case,  urged  the  vm 
different  decisions  of  elections  under  Mr.  Gr»  n- 
ville's  Act,  from  those  formerly  made.  "  <».  r.- 
tlemen  will  not  pronounce  upon  oath,  w'..' 
they  would  have  said,  and  voted  in  the  buu^ . 
without  that  sanction." 

However  difficult  it  may  be  for  men  vh 
believe  in  preternatural   communications,  i' 
modem  times,  to  satisfy  those  who  are  i»:  • 
different  opinion,  they  may  easily  refute  'i 
doctrine  of  their  opponents,   who  impute  } 
belief  in  second-sight  to  superstition.    To  t  ;.- 
tertain  a  visionary  notion  that  one  sees  a  •!  - 
tant  or  future  event  may  be  called  super&titi  ' 
but  the  correspondence  of  the  fact  or  »'>»-' 
with  such  an  impression  on  the  fancy,  thir..' 
certainly  very  wonderful,  it*  proved,  ha*  ■ 
more  connection  with  superstition  than  m  ::- 
netism  or  electricity. 

After  dinner  various  topics  were  discus*** 
but  I  recollect  only  one  particular.    Dr.  .I'-^-  • 
son  compared  the  different  talents  of  Garr.  »^ 
and  Foote,  as  companions,  and  gave  Gar)  '• 
greatly  the  preference  for  elegance,  thou::L  '■ 
allowed  Foote  extraordinary  powers  of  w  '■ 
tainment.     He  said,  *^  Garnck  is  restrains  i    - 
some  principle ;  but  Foote  has  the  adran*  t. 
of  an  unlimited  range.     Garriok  has  some  <1  .  • 
cacy  of  feeling :    it  is  possible  to  put  ' 
out;  you  may  get  the  better  of  him:  * 
Foote  is  the  most  incompressible  fellow  ;!* 
I  ever  knew  :  when  you  have  driven  him  >• 
a  corner,  and  think  you  are  sure  of  hiir. 
runs  through   between  your  legs,  or  ju 
over  your  head,  and  makes  his  escai^e.** 

Dr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Robert  Walker,    •» 
very  respectable    ministers    of  Edixibu-.i' 


described  in  Gtw  Maimerfifg. 
p.  'i79.  n.  3 LocKiUKT. 
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supped  with  us,  as  did  the  Rev.  Dr.  Webster. 
The  coDTersatioii  turned  on  the  Moravian  mis- 
siona,  and  on  the  methodists.  Dr.  Johnson 
observed  in  general,  that  missionaries  were  too 
sanrruine  in  their  accounts  of  their  success 
SQiong  savages,  and  that  much  of  what  thej 
tell  is  not  to  be  believed.  He  owned  that  the 
metbodists  had  done  good;  had  spread  reli- 
gious impressions  among  the  vulgar  part  of 
mankind;  but,  he  said,  they  had  great  bit- 
terness against  other  Christians,  ana  that  he 
never  could  get  a  methodist  to  explain  in  what 
he  excelled  others ;  that  it  always  ended  in  the 
ituiistpensable  necessity  of  hearing  one  of  their 
preachers. 

Tkwrsday,  Nov.  11.  —  Principal  Robertson 
came  to  us  as  we  sat  at  breakfast ;  he  advanced 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  repeating  a  line  of  Virgil, 
which  1  forget.    I  suppose,  either 

'*  Post  varios  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum, 


"1 


or 


—  rouUnm  ille  ct  terris  jactatus,  et  alto."' 


Every  body  had  accosted  us  with  some  studied 
OMmpliment  on  our  return.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
"^  1  aiQ  really  ashamed  of  the  congratulations 
which  we  receive.  We  are  addressed  as  if  we 
ba/1  mtule  a  voyage  to  Nova  Zembla,  and  suf- 
f'treil  five  persecutions  in  Japan."  And  he 
UTrrwards  remarked,  that  '*  to  see  a  man  come 
up  with  a  formal  air,  and  a  Latin  line,  when 
we  had  no  fatigue  and  no  danger,  was  pro- 
^«'kin».**  I  told  him,  he  was  not  sensible  of 
tbf  ilan^,  having  lain  under  cover  in  the 
'^^nt  during  the  storm :  he  was  like  the  chicken, 
that  hides  its  head  under  its  wing,  and  then 
thinb  itself  safe. 

Wd  Elibank  came  to  us,  as  did  Sir  William 
Forties.  The  rash  attempt  in  1745  being 
n^i-ntioned,  I  observed,  that  it  would  make  a 
tine  niece  of  history.'  Dr.  Johnson  said  it 
would.  Lord  Elibank  doubted  whether  any 
nian  of  this  age  could  give  it  impartially. 
'10U580M.  «  A  man,  by  talking  with  those  of 
different  sides,  who  were  actors  in  it,  and  put- 
ting down  all  that  he  hears,  may  in  time  collect 
the  materials  of  a  good  narrative.  You  are 
to  consider,  all  history  was  at  first  oral.  I 
^'ippo^c  Voltaire  was  fifty  years  *  in  collecting 
i*i*  *  Louis  XrV.*  which  he  did  in  the  way  that 

'   "  Tbrov^  various  huard*  and  events  we  moTe." 

*^  Loog  labours  both  bf  MB  and  land  be  l>ore." 

,,  Drydem. —BonwKLL. 

Mt  were  to  be  wbhed  that  the  maiter  hand  of  Sir  Walter 
'Y^i.  vhlrh  bat  created  a  European  Interest  in  the  details 

tti^  Votfch  character  and  manners,  should  five  us  a  hls- 
•  "^j  of  ihe  Youog  Pretender's  proceedings.  Mr.  Boswell's 
^  *^  the  work  caOed  "  Ascanius,"  the  Journals  in  the  Lock- 
^>*^  pqxTs,  and  the  periodical  publications  of  the   day, 

■^Un  «  gt-eat  deal  of  the  prince's  personal  history ;  and  the 
*^  Mvps  of  the  public  oOees  and  the  Stuart  papers  would  pro- 

*  «T  he  op^Q  to  bis  Inquiries.   There  is  perhaps  little  new  to 

'■'  Im  to  aslfbt  be  collected  into  one  view,  and  the  interest 
"^etitnked  by  his  admirable  powers  of  narration.  —  Cbokbr, 

<^i.  This  was  wtittcsi  in  the  hope  of  directing  my  illus- 
*''■«>  friend's  nfnd  to  a  lighter,  as  I  thought,  and  less 

"u.tbg  task  tliaa  orlgtoal  InTention  ;  but,  alas,  the  ovcr- 


I  am  proposing.**  Robertson.  '^  He  did  so. 
He  lived  much  with  all  the  great  people  who 
were  concerned  in  that  reign,  and  heard  them 
talk  of  every  thing ;  and  then  either  took  Mr. 
Bo8well*s  way  of  writing  down  what  he  heard, 
or,  which  is  as  good,  preserved  it  in  his  me- 
mory ;  for  he  has  a  wonderful  memory.**  With 
the  leave,  however,  of  thb  elegant  historian, 
no  man*s  memory  can  preserve  mcts  or  sayings 
with  such  fidelity  as  may  be  done  by  writing 
them  down  when  they  are  recent.  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson said,  "  It  was  now  fuU  time  to  make 
such  a  coUection  as  Dr.  Johnson  suggested ; 
for  many  of  the  people  who  were  then  in  arms 
were  dropping  on  ;  and  both  Whigs  and  Jaco- 
bites were  now  come  to  talk  with  moderation.** 
Lord  Elibank  said  to  him,  **  Mr.  Robertson, 
the  first  thing  that  gave  me  a  high  opinion  of 
you  was  your  saying  in  the  Select  Society  ^, 
while  parties  ran  high,  soon  after  the  year 
1745,  tnat  you  did  not  think  worse  of  a  man*s 
moral  character  for  his  having  been  in  rebel- 
lion. This  was  venturing  to  utter  a  liberal 
sentiment,  while  both  sides  had  a  detestation 
of  each  other.*' 

Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  beinz  in  rebel- 
lion from  a  notion  of  another's  right  was  not 
connected  with  depravity;  and  that  we  had 
this  proof  of  it,  that  all  mankind  applauded 
the  pardoning  of  rebels;  which  they  would 
not  do  in  the  case  of  robbers  and  murderers. 
He  said,  with  a  smile,  that  "  he  wondered  that 
the  phrase  of  tmnatural  rebellion  should  be  so 
much  used,  for  that  all  rebellion  was  natural 
to  man." 


As  I  kept  no   Journal  of  any  thing  that 
passed  aft«r  this  morning,  I  shall,  from  memory, 
group  together  this  and  the  other  days,  till 
that  on  which  Dr.Johnson  departed  for  London. 
They  were  in  all  nine  days ;  on  which  he  dined 
at  Lady  Colvill's,  Lord  Hiules's,  Sir  Adolphus 
Oughton's,    Sir   Alexander   Dick's,    Principid 
Robertson's,   Mr.  M'Laurin's,   and  thrice   at 
Lord  Elibank's  seat  in  the  country,  where  we 
also  passed  two    night«.      He  supped  at  the 
Hon.  Alexander    Gordon's,   now  one   of  our 
judges,  by  the   title  of  Lord  RockviUe;    at 


worked  Intellect  had  already  begun  to  f«i».  «nd  I  think  1  m»y 
say  that  the  notes  which  hts  friendship  had  furnUluM  K,  u,J^ 
work,  were  nearty  the  last  efforU  of  his  perfect  mind       ^^ 
died  within  little  more  than  a  year  after  their  pm,!.,  h«.,,,^ 
on  a  calm  and  beautiful  noon  of  ^^e  autumnal  «,ulu.,^  ^  .^  *^ 
S«ot   183«,  "In  presence  of  all  his  children.       1  )w  la-.^  *' 

WM  onethat  he  himself  would  ha^e  loved  to  antl. .....    T  -»« 

was,"  says    Mr.  Lockhart,  "  - 

every   window   was  open 

■ound  of  all   others  most 

ripple  of  the  Twetnl  over  W 

M  we  knelt  around  the  l>ea,  aim  ••••  nurM  »«*i.   »...''  *'•     , 

"oS  hi.  eyes.-     /.a«-irA«r«s  It^r.-Caoak.,  i^^r '**--«     ^" 
4  Hardly  -he  was  only  67  when  It  wa»  |^,^^^  '^^ 

^"""Joclety   for  d3bate  In  Edinburgh.  c<*u«4,.  *""* 

most  eminent  men .  —  BoswRtt,  **»-♦ 
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Mr.  Nairae*s,  now  also  one  of  our  judges,  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Dunsinan ;  at  Dr.  JBlair^s  and 
Mr.  Tytler's ;  and  at  my  house  thrice,  one 
evening  with  a  numerous  company,  chiefly 
gentlemen  of  the  law  ;  another  with  Mr.  Men- 
zies  of  Culdares,  and  Lord  Monboddo,  who 
disengaged  himself  on  purpose  to  meet  him ; 
and  the  evening  on  which  we  returned  from 
Lord  £libank*8,  he  supped  with  jny  wife  and 
me  by  ourselves. 

He  breakfasted  at  Dr.  Webster's,  at  old  Mr. 
Drummond*8,  and  at  Dr.  Blacklock's  ;  and 
spent  one  forenoon  at  my  uncle  Dr.  Boswell*8, 
who  showed  him  his  curious  museum ;  and,  as 
he  was  an  elegant  scholar,  and  a  physician 
bred  in  the  school  of  Boerhaave,  Dr.  Johnson 
was  pleased  with  his  company. 

On  the  mornings  when  he  breakfasted  at  my 
house,  he  had,  from  ten  o'clock  till  one  or  two, 
a  constant  levee  of  various  persons,  of  very 
different  characters  and  descriptions.  I  could 
not  attend  him,  being  obliged  to  be  in  the 
court  of  session ;  but  my  wife  was  so  good  as 
to  devote  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  to 
the  endless  task  of  pouring  out  tea  for  my 
friend  and  his  visiters. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  his  time  at  Edin- 
burgh. He  said  one  evening  to  me,  in  a  fit  of 
languor,  "  Sir,  we  have  been  harassed  by  in- 
vitations." I  acquiesced.  "  Ajr,  Sir,"  he  replied  ; 
"  but  how  much  worse  would  it  have  been  if  we 
had  been  neglected  ?  " 

From  what  has  been  recorded  in  this  Journal, 
it  may  well  be  supposed  that  a  variety  of  admir- 
able conversation  nas  been  lost,  by  my  neglect 
to  preserve  it.  I  shall  endeavour  to  recollect 
some  of  it  as  well  as  I  can. 

At  Lady  Colviirs,  to  whom  I  am  proud  to 
introduce  any  stranger  of  eminence,  that  he 
may  see  what  dignity  and  grace  is  to  be  found 
in  Scotland,  an  officer  observed  that  he  had 
heard  Lord  Mansfield  was  not  a  great  English 
lawyer.  Johnson.  **  Why,  Sir,  supposing  Lord 
Mansfield  not  to  have  the  splendid  talents 
which  he  possesses,  he  must  be'  a  great  English 
lawyer,  from  having  been  so  long  at  the  bar, 
and  having  passed  through  so  many  of  the 
great  offices  of  the  law.  Sir,  you  may  as  well 
maintain  that  a  carrier,  who  has  driven  a  pack- 
horse  between  Edinburgh  and  BerwicK  for 
thirty  years,  does  not  know  the  road,  as  that 
Lorrl  Mansfield  does  not  know  the  law  of 
England." 

At  Mr.  Naime's  he  drew  the  character  of 
Richardson,  the  author  of  ClartMa,  with  a 
strong  yet  delicate  pencil.  I  lament  much  that 
I  have  not  preserveid  it :  I  only  remember  that 
he  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents  and 


virtues ;  but  observed,  that  "  his  perpetual 
study  was  to  ward  off  petty  inconveniences, 
and  procure  petty  pleasures ;  that  his  love  of 
continual  superiority  was  such  that  he  took 
care  to  be  always  surrounded  by  women,  who 
listened  to  him  implicitly,  and  did  not  venture 
to  controvert  his  opinions' ;  and  that  his  desire 
of  distinction  was  so  great,  that  he  used  to 
give  large  vails  to  the  Speaker  Onslow's  ser- 
vants, that  they  might  treat  him  with  respecL'' 
On  the  same  evening,  he  would  not  allow 
that  the  private  life  of  a  judge,  in  England, 
was  required  to  be  so  strictly  decorous  as  I 
suppos^.  "  Why,  then.  Sir,"  said  I,  *•  ac- 
cording to  your  account,  an  English  judge 
may  just  live  like  a  gentleman."  Jomrsos. 
"  Yes,  Sir,  —  if  he  caa."  * 

At  Mr.  Tytler's  I  happened  to  tell  that  one 
evening,  a  great  many  years  ago,  when  Dr. 
Hugh  Blair  and  I  were  sitting  together  in  the 
pit  of  Drury-Lane  playhouse,  in  a  wild  freak 
of  youthful  extravagance,  I  entertained  the 
audience  prodigiously^  by  imitating  the  lowing: 
of  a  cow.  A  little  while  after  I  had  told  thi? 
story,  I  differed  from  Dr.  Johnson,  I  suppfVK' 
too  confidently,  upon  some  point,  which  1  now 
forget.  He  did  not  spare  me.  **  Nay,  Sir," 
said  he,  **  if  you  cannot  talk  better  as  a  man. 
rd  have  you  bellow  like  a  cow."  ' 

At  Dr.  Webster's,  he  said,  that  he  believed 
hardly  any  man  died  without  affectation.  Thii 
remark  appears  to  me  to  be  well  founded,  tnd 
will  account  for  many  of  the  celebrated  death- 
bed sayings  which  are  recorded. 

On  one  of  the  evenings  at  my  house,  wht  n 
he  told  that  Lord  Lovat  boasted  to  an  En^lt^b 
nobleman  that,  though  he  had  not  his  wealih. 
he  had  two  thousand  men  whom  he  could  at 
any  time  call  into  the  field,  the  Hon.  Alexanfe 
Gordon  observed,  that  those  two  thousand  mtr 
brought  him  to  the  block.  **  True,  Sir,"  sai  i 
Dr.  Johnson :  *'  but  you  may  just  as  vtl^ 
argue  concerning  a  man  who  has  fallen  ovtrr  a 
precipice  to  which  he  has  walked  too  OfCar,  — 
*•  His  two  legs  brought  him  to  that:*  is  he  di>t 
the  better  for  having  two  legs  ?  " 

At  Dr.  Blair's  I  left  him,  in  order  to  attt^ii! 

a  consultation,  during  which  he  and  his  amii' )«. 

host  were  by  themselves.   I  returned  to  supf  >*t. 

at  which  were  Principal  Robertson,  Kir.  Nair:.' . 

and  some  other  gentlemen.    Dr.  Roltcrtsoo  s*  <t 

Dr.  Blair,  I  remember,  talked  well  upon  >u':- 

{  ordination  and  government;  and,  as  my  frif 

\  and  I  were  walking  home,  he  said  to  me,  ^  >.-. 

these  two  doctors  are  good  men,  and  wise  men  ' 

I  begged  of  Dr.  Blair  to  recollect  what  hr 

I  could  of  the  long  conversation  tJhat  paifS'ti 

between    Dr.  Johnson    and  him  alone*  thi- 


*  Spo  ante,  p.  63.  n.  9.  — C. 

*  And  ypt  vn,  anti,  p.  299..  hit 


ccniure  of  Lord  Mon- 
boddo for'wraring  a  round  hat  in  the  country.  _  Crorbk. 

^  Ai  1  hare  been  irrupulouily  exact  in  relating  anecdotes 
concerning  otht* r  persons,  I  ahall  not  withhold  any  part  of 
this  story,  however  ludicrotM.  I  wai  >o  lucceisful  in  this 
bovish  frolic,  that  the  universal  cry  of  the  galleries  was, 
"  Encore  the  cow  I    Encore  the  cow  1 "    In  the  pride  of  my 


heart  I  attmnpted  tmltallont  of 

▼ery  inferior  effect.     My  rereread  frtcDd,  «aa 

Jtane^  with  an  air  of  Uie  utmost  navUr 

addressed  m«  thus :  "  My  dear  Sir.  Iwoald 

the  coir  /  "  —  BoswaLi..    Blair's  advicw  was  r« 

emphaticaUv.  and  with  a  peculiar 

mon ! "  ~  W«LTSB  Soorr. 
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evening,  and  he  obligingly  wrote  to  me  as 

follows :  — 

DR.  BLAIR  TO  BOSWELL. 

'*  March  3.  1785. 
•  *«  Dear  Sxa, —  As  so  many  years  have  inter- 
vened  since  I  chaneed  to  have  that  conversation 
vith  Dr.  Johnson  in  my  house  to  which  you  refer, 
]  have  forgotten  most  of  what  then  passed ;  but 
rvmember  that  I  was  both  instructed  and  enter- 
tained by  it.  Among  other  subjects,  the  discourse 
h.ippening  to  turn  on  modem  Latin  poets,  the 
doctor  expressed  a  very  fiivourable  opinion  of 
Buchanan,  and  instantly  repeated,  from  beginning 
to  end,  an  ode  of  bis,  entitled  Calendcs  Maua  (the 
i<oventh  in  his  Miscelkmeorum  Liber)  beginning 
with  these  words,  *  Salvtie  sami  de/tctts  wera^* 
vith  which  I  had  formerly  been  unacquainted ;  but 
ii}H>n  perusing  it,  the  praise  which  he  bestowed 
upon  it,  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  Buchanan's  poeti- 
cal compositions,  appeared  to  me  very  just  He 
atH>  repeated  to  me  a  Latin  ode  he  had  composed 
in  one  of  the  Western  Islands,  from  which  he  had 
\\tAy  returned.  We  had  much  discourse  concern- 
ing hi«  excursion  to  those  islands,  with  which  he 
(-xpre«aed  himself  as  baring  been  highly  pleased; 
ulkeH  in  a  fiiTOurable  manner  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  inhabitants;  and  particularly  spoke  much  of 
hi%  happtneas  in  baring  you  for  his  companion ;  and 
iitd  that  the  longer  he  knew  you,  he  loved  and 
esteemed  you  the  more.  This  conversation  passed 
>''  the  interral  between  tea  and  supper,  when  we 
virre  by  ourselves.  You,  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany who  were  with  us  at  supper,  have  often  taken 
notice  that  he  was  uncommoiily  bUmd  and  gay  that 
(▼cQiog,  and  gave  much  pleasure  to  all  who  were 
prt-sent  This  is  all  that  I  can  recollect  distinctly 
of  that  long  conversation.     Yours  sincerely, 

•«  Hugh  Blaxk." 

At  Lord  Hailes's  we  spent  a  most  agreeable 
•Uy ;  but  again  I  must  lament  that  Iwas  so 
indolent  aa  to  let  almost  all  that  passed  evapo- 
r.itc  into  oblivion.  Dr.  Johnson  observed  there, 
th  i»  "it  is  wonderful  how  ignorant  many  officers 
•:  the  army  are,  considering  how  mucn  leisure 
t\<'y  have  for  study,  and  the  acquisition  of 
>.:  nwledge.**  I  hope  he  was  mistaken  ;  for  he 
'iiiintained  that  many  of  them  were  ignorant 
'*:'  things  belonging  immediately  to  their  own 
I  rt>rWsion ;  *'  for  mstance,  many  cannot  tell 
0"w  far  a  musket  will  carry  a  bullet;"  in 
;.r  -»f  of  which,  I  suppose,  he  mentioned  some 
I-  irti'mlar  person,  for  Lord  Hailes,  from  whom 
I  "ilicited  what  he  could  recollect  of  that  day, 
writes  to  me  as  follows :  — 

"  At  to  Dr.  Johnson's  observation  about  the  igno- 
rvice  of  offieers,  in  the  length  that  a  musket  will 
t^rry,  my  brother.  Colonel  Dalrymple,  was  pre- 
'■^Dt,  and  ba  thought  that  the  doctor  was  either 


Mr.  Thamai  Braidwood  was  bora  In  Scotland,  In  1715, 
\^  died  at   Hackaay.    Mlddleiex.    in  October,    1806.— 

(>v  of  the  best  critics  of  our  age  **  doei  not  with  to  pre- 
'  "t  the  admirara  of  the  incorrect  and  nenrelcst  itrlo,  which 
-  'kr^allr  prevailed  for  a  century  before  Dr.  Johnson *•  ener- 
'  '  r  ■rittoyt  were  luiown,  from  ei^jring  the  laugh  that  this 

•-J  nuj  prodoce,  la  which  he  is  very  ready  to  join  them." 


mistaken,  by  putting  the  question  wrong,  or  that 
he  had  conversed  on  the  subject  with  some  person 
out  of  service.  Was  it  upon  that  occasion  that  he 
eipressed  no  curiosity  to  see  the  room  at  Dum- 
fermline  where  Charles  I.  was  bom  ?  <  I  know  that 
he  was  bom*  (said  he) ;  <  no  matter  where.*  Did  he 
envy  us  the  birthplace  of  the  king  ?  ** 

Near  the  end  of  his  '*  Journey,^  Dr.  John- 
son has  given  liberal  praise  to  Mr.  Braidwood*s 
academy  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  When  he 
visited  it,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  was 
truly  characteristical  of  our  great  lexicographer. 
"  Pray,"  said  he,  "  can  they  pronounce  any 
long  words  ?  '*  Mr.  Braidwood  informed  him 
they  could.  Upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  wrote 
one  of  his  setquipedalia  verha^  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  scholars,  and  he  was  satisfied. 
My  readers  may  perhaps  wish  to  know  what 
the  word  was;  but  1  cannot  gratiiy  their 
curiosity.  Mr.  Braidwood^  told  me  it  re- 
mained long  in  his  school,  but  had  been  lost 
before  I  made  my  inauiry.s 

Dr.  Johnson  one  day  visited  the  court  of 
session.  He  thought  the  mode  of  pleading 
there  too  vehement,  and  too  much  addressed 
to  the  passions  of  the  judges.  *^  This,*^  said  he, 
^*  is  not  the  Areopagus." 

At  old  Mr.  Drummond^s,  Sir  John  Dalrymple 
quaintly  said,  the  two  noblest  animals  m  the 
world  were  a  Scotch  Highlander  and  an  En- 
glish sailor.  "  Why,  Sir,  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  I 
shall  say  nothing  as  to  the  Scotch  Highlander ; 
but  as  to  the  English  sailor,  I  cannot  agree 
with  you."  Sir  John  said  he  was  generous  in 
giving  away  his  money.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he 
throws  away  his  money,  without  thought  and 
without  merit.  I  do  not  call  a  tree  generous, 
that  sheds  its  fruit  at  every  breeze."  Sir 
John  having  affected  to  complain  of  the 
attacks  made  upon  his  "  Memoirs,"  Dr.  John- 
son said,  *'  Nay,  Sir,  do  not  complain.  It  is 
advantageous  to  an  author,  that  his  book 
should  be  attacked  as  well  as  praised.  Fame 
is  a  shuttlecock.  If  it  be  struck  only  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  it  will  soon  foil  to  the  ground. 
To  keep  it  up,  it  must  be  struck  at  both  ends.** 
Oflen  have  I  reflected  on  this  since;  and, 
instead  of  being  angry  at  many  of  those  who 
have  written  against  me,  have  smiled  to  think 
that  they  were  unintentionally  subservient  to 
my  fame,  by  using  a  battledore  to  make  me' 
"  virum  volitare  per  ora." 

At  Sir  Alexander  Dick's,  from  that  absence 
of  nund  to  which  every  man  is  at  times  subject, 
I  told,  in  a  blundering  manner,  Lady  Eglin- 
toune's  complimentary  adoption  of  Dr.  John- 
son as  her  son ;  for  I  unfortunately  stated  that 


He,  however,  requests  me  to  observe,  that  "  my  friend  very 

riroperly  chose  a  long  word  on  this  occasion,  not,  it  is  be- 
levfld,  from  any  predilection  for  polysyllables  (though  he 
certainly  had  a  due  respect  for  them),  but  in  order  to  put 
Mr.  Braidwood's  skill  to  the  strictest  test,  and  to  try  the 
efficacy  of  his  instruction  by  the  most  difficult  exertion  of 
the  organs  of  his  pupils.*'—  Bosw&ll.  The  critic  wa»  pro- 
bably Dr.  Blair  -.  WaLTKa  Scott. 
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her  ladyship  adopted  him  as  her  son,  in  con* 
sequence  of  her  having  been  married  the  year 
afler  he  was  born.  Dr.  Johnson  instantly 
corrected  me.  "  Sir,  don^t  you  perceive  that 
you  are  defaming  the  countess  ?  For,  suppos- 
ing me  to  be  her  son,  and  that  she  was  not 
married  till  the  year  afler  my  birth,  I  must 
have  been  her  natural  son."  A  young  lady  • 
of  quality,  who  was  present,  very  handsomely 
said,  ^*  Might  not  the  son  have  justified  the 
fault?"  My  friend  was  much  flattered  by 
this  compliment,  which  he  never  forgot. 
When  in  more  than  ordinary  spirits,  and 
talking  of  his  journey  in  Scotland,  he  has 
called  to  me,  "  Boswell,  what  was  it  that  the 
young  lady  of  quality  said  of  me  at  Sir  Alex- 
ander Dick's?'  Nobody  will  doubt  that  I 
was  happy  in  repeating  it 

My  illustrious  friend,  being  now  desirous  to 
be  again  in  the  great  theatre  of  life  and 
animated  exertion,  took  a  place  in  the  coach, 
which  was  to  set  out  for  London  on  Monday 
the  22d  of  November.  Sir  John  Dalrymple 
pressed  him  to  come  on  the  Saturday  before, 
to  his  house  at  Cranston,  which  being  twelve 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  upon  the  middle  road 
to  Newcastle  (Dr.  Johnson  had  come  to  Edin- 
burgh by  Berwick,  and  along  the  naked  coast), 
it  would  make  his  journey  easier,  as  the  coach 
would  take  him  up  at  a  more  seasonable  hour 
than  that  at  which  it  sets  out.  Sir  John,  I 
perceive,  was  ambitious  of  having  such  a 
guest ;  but  as  I  was  well  assured,  that  at  this 
very  time  he  had  joined  with  some  of  his  pre- 
judiced countrymen  in  railing  at  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  had  said,  he  wondered  how  any  gentleman 
of  Scotland  could  keep  company  with  him, 
I  thought  he  did  not  deserve  tne  honour ;  yet, 
as  it  might  be  a  convenience  to  Dr.  Johnson,  I 
contrived  that  he  should  accept  the  invitation, 
and  engaged  to  conduct  him.  I  resolved  that, 
on  our  way  to  Sir  John's,  we  should  make  a 
little  circuit  by  Roslin  Castle  and  Ilawthomden, 
and  wished  to  set  out  soon  after  breakfast ;  but 
young  Mr.  Tytler  came  to  show  Dr.  Johnson 
some  essays  which  he  had  written;  and  my 
great  friend,  who  was  exceedingly  obliging 
when  thus  consulted,  was  detained  so  long, 
that  it  was,  I  believe,  one  o'clock  before  we 
got  into  our  post-chaise.  I  found  that  we 
«hould  be  too  late  for  dinner  at  Sir  John 
Dalrymple's,  to  which  we  were  engaged  ;  but 
I  would  by  no  means  lose  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  my  friend  at  Hawthomdcn,  of  seeing 
Sam  Johnson  at  the  very  spot  where  Ben  Jonson 
visited  the  learned  and  poetical  Drummond. 

We  surveyed  Roslin  Castle,  the  romantic 
scene  around  it,  and    the    beautiful  Gothic 


t  Probablr  one  of  the  Ladies  Llndur,  daughters  of  thii 
E«rl  of  Balcarret.  —  Waltiii  Scott.  Oiie  of  the«e,  IMj 
Anne  Lindsay,  wrote  the  beautiful  tiallad  of  Autd  Robin 
Qrajf.  —  LocKHAMT. 

•  ••  Rtsi'X  was  at  that  time  confined  to  the  same  rhamber 
of  the  Tover  from  which  his  father  Lord  Capol  had  been 
led  to  death,  and  in  which  his  wife's  grandfather  had  inflicted 
a  folunury  death  upon  himself.    When  bo  saw  his  friend 


chapel,  and  dined  and  drank  tea  at  the  inn : 
after  which  we  proceeded  lo  Hawthonwlec 
and  viewed  the  caves  ;  and  I  all  the  while  had 
Rare  Ben  in  my  mind,  and  was  pleased  to 
think  that  this  place  was  now  visited  by  another 
celebrated  wit  of  England. 

By  this  time  ^Hhe  waning  night  was  sroirin:! 
old,'  and  we  were  yet  several  miles  from  Sir 
John  Dalrymple's.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  seem 
much  troubled  at  our  having  treated  tiie 
baronet  with  so  little  attention  to  politene^5 : 
but  when  I  talked  of  the  grievous  disappoint- 
ment  it  must  have  been  to  him  that  we  did  &•  t 
come  to  ihe  feast  that  he  had  prepared  for  u« 
(for  he  told  us  he  had  killed  a  scven-year-oM 
sheep  on  purpose),  my  friend  got  into  a  m^Try 
mood,  and  jocularly  said,  **  I  dare  say.  Sir,  h^ 
has  been  very  sadly  distressed  ;  nay,  we  do  nut 
know  but  the  consequence  may  have  bet-n 
fatal.  Let  me  try  to  describe  hb  situation  in 
his  own  historical  style.  I  have  as  good  a 
right  to  make  him  think  and  talk,  as  be  bos 
to  tell  us  how  people  thought  and  talked  a 
hundred  years  ago,  of  which  he  has  no  evidentv. 
All  history,  so  far  as  it  is  not  supported  Ir 
contemporary  evidence,  is  romance. — Star 
now  —  let  us  consider!"  He  then  (hcartilj 
laughing  all  the  while)  proceeded  in  his  imita- 
tion, I  am  sure  to  the  following  effect^  thou^'i 
now,  at  the  distance  of  almost  twelve  years.  1 
cannot  pretend  to  recollect  all  the  preci'^ 
words. 

**  Dinner  being  ready,  he  wondered  that  his  gtu^*^ 
were  not  yet  come.  His  wonder  was  soon  sucrte-tcl 
by  impatience.  He  walked  about  the  room  jti 
aniious  agitation;  sometimes  he  looked  at  b-^ 
watch,  sometimes  he  looked  out  at  the  window  wh^ 
an  eager  gaze  cX  expectation,  and  rcrolved  in  b:> 
mind  the  various  accidents  of  human  life.  Hi^ 
family  beheld  him  with  mute  coocern.  'SurcU.' 
said  he,  with  a  sigh,  *  they  will  not  faJX  me.*  T.'-w- 
mind  of  man  can  bear  a  certain  pressure ;  but  thctr 
is  a  point  when  it  can  bear  no  more.  A  rope  was 
in  his  view,  and  he  died  a  Roman  death.*** 

It  was  very  late  before  we  reached  the  *•: ' 
of  Sir  John  Dalrymple^,  who,  certainly  v.*  ■ 
some  reason,  was  not  in  very  good  humou.*. 
Our  conversation  was  not  briUiant.  We  fiif»- 
ped,  and  went  to  bed  in  ancient  rooms,  whi  * 
would  have  better  suited  the  climate  of  It^.^ 
in  summer,  than  that  of  Scotland  in  the  m\m'  l 
of  November. 

I  recollect  no  conversation  of  the  next  dj; 
worth  preserving,  except  one  saying  of  I>r 
Johnson,  which  will  be  a  valuable  text  f-  * 
many  decent  old  dowagen,  and  other  cni^i 
company,  in  various  circles,  to  descant  uf4<i 


carried  lo  what  be  reckooed  cerrahi  tee,  Ikelr 

enemies  enJoylnK  the  ipecCM>le.  and  rcietud  (hM  It  va* 
who  had  forced  Xx»rd  Howard  upon  the  e«mide««ce  «f  fin*^ 
he  retired,  and  lyf  a  Ramum  dnuk,  pqt  an  tnd  to  bli  wi i 
—  Dutrjrmplf't  MemoHn,  vol.  I.  p.  x  _  Boawni.. 

s  Ther  seem  to  have  behaved  to  Sir  Jelw  Ottlnai4e  «  i 
wanton  incivility.  —  Csokkb. 
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He  said,  **  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  learnt  to  play 
at  cards.  It  is  very  usefiil  in  life :  it  generates 
kindness,  and  consolidates  society." '  He  cer- 
tainly could  not  mean  deep  play. 

My  friend  and  I  thought  we  should  be  more 
comfortable  at  the  inn  at  Blackshields,  two 
miles  farther  on.  We  therefore  went  thither 
in  the  evening,  and  he  was  very  entertaining ; 
})ut  I  have  preserved  nothing  but  the  pleasing 
remembrance,  and  his  verses  on  George  the 
Second  and  Gibber,  and  his  epitaph  on  Pamell, 
which  he  was  then  so  good  as  to  dictate  to  me. 
We  breakfasted  together  next  morning,  and 
tbon  the  coach  came,  and  took  him  up.  He 
ha<l,  as  one  of  his  companions  in  it,  as  far  as 
Xuwcastle,  the  worthy  and  ingenious  Dr.  Hope, 
>>otADical  professor  at  Edinburgh.  Both  Dr. 
Johnson  and  he  used  to  speak  of  their  good  for- 
tune in  thus  accidentally  meeting ;  for  they  had 
much  instructive  conversation,  which  is  always 
a  nio:(t  valuable  enjoyment,  and,  when  found 
where  it  b  not  expected,  is  peculiarly  relished. 

1  have  now  completed  my  account  of  our 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  I  have  brought  Dr. 
•lohnson  down  to  Scotland,  and  seen  him  into 
the  coach  which  in  a  few  hours  carried  him 
l>3ok  into  England.  He  said  to  me  oflen,  that 
the  time  he  spent  in  this  Tour  was  the  plea- 
^dntest  part  of  his  life,  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  lose  the  recollection  of  it  for  five 
humlred  pounds.  I  answered  I  would  not; 
.ind  he  applauded  my  setting  such  a  value  on 
a/1  accession  of  new  images  in  my  mind. 

Had  it  not  been  for  me,  I  am  persuaded  Dr. 
Johnson  never  would  have  undertaken  such  a 
journey;  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  assume 
^'■m<i  merit  from  having  been  the  cause  that 
*'iir  language  has  been  enriched  with  such  a 
^''>ok  as  that  which  he  published  on  his  return ; 
Jk  ixxik  which  I  never  read  but  with  the  utmost 
3/lnii  ration,  as  I  had  such  opportunities  of 
knowing  from  what  very  meagre  materiab  it 
wait  composed. 

But  my  praise  may  be  supposed  partial ;  and 
th*:refore  I  shall  insert  two  testimonies,  not 
it&lJe  to  that  objection,  both  written  by  gentle- 
men of  Scotland,  to  whose  opinions  I  am  con- 
t:<l*'nt  the  highest  respect  will  be  paid,  Lord 
lluOes  and  Mr.  Dempster. 

LORD  IIAILES  TO  BOSWELL 

"  Newbailef,  Feb.  6. 1775. 
**  Sim.  —  I  have  recaved  much  pleasure  and 
Ti  jch  instruction  from  perusing  the  *  Journey  to 
t'»  Hebrides.*  I  admire  the  elegance  and  variety 
<  f  fie»eriptton,  and  the  lively  picture  of  men  and 
'OPtncra.  I  always  approve  of  the  moral,  often  of 
tn«r  political  reflections.  I  love  the  benevolence  of 
t-'<?  author. 


'  Tbe  lal«  Dr.  Baillfe  sdTited  ■  genUeman  whose  official 
•  ■  t  -«  v«r«  of  a  very  conitant  and  engroiiing  nature,  and 
» *V'  "^  ytealtli  aeciiMd  to  ■uffer  from  o?er-work,  to  play  at 
'I*  t>  hi  the  ev^olng.  which  would  tend,  he  laid.  to  quiet  the 
"  :  «1.  lod  to  allay  the  anxietjr  created  by  the  business  of  (be 
tit  —  CavaKa,  I'Ql-  Myself,  when  over-worked  at  the 
\<*n4ral:y.      Bot  I  did  not  follow  the  prescription  of  my 


*<  They  who  search  for  faults  may  possibly  find 
them  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  work  of  lite- 
rature. For  example,  the  friends  of  the  old  family 
say  that  the  era  of  planting  is  placed  too  late,  at  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  J  am  known  to  be  no 
friend  of  the  old  family ;  yet  1  would  place  the  era 
of  planting  at  the  restoration ;  after  the  murder  of 
Charles  1.  had  been  expiated  in  the  anarchy  which 
succeeded  it. 

<*  Before  the  restoration,  few  trees  were  planted, 
unless  by  the  monastic  drones:  their  successors 
(and  worthy  patriots  they  were),  the  barons,  first 
cut  down  the  trees,  and  then  sold  the  estates.  The 
gentleman  at  St.  Andrew's,  who  said  that  there 
were  but  two  trees  in  Fife,  ought  to  have  added, 
that  the  elms  of  Balmerino  were  sold  within  these 
twenty  years,  to  make  pumps  for  the  fire-engines. 

"  In  J.  Major  de  Gettit  Sedorum.  1.  i.  c.  2. ,  last 
edition,  there  is  a  singular  passage : — 

"  *  Davidi  Cranstoneo  conterraneo,  dum  de  prima 
theologiae  licentia  foret,  duo  ei  consocii  et  &miliarea, 
et  raei  cum  eo  in  artibus  auditores,  scilicet  Jacobus 
Almain  Senonensis,  et  Petrus  Bruxcellensis,  Pr»- 
dicatoris  ordinis,  in  Sorbonae  curia  die  Sorbonico 
commilitonibus  suis  publice  objecerunt,  quod  pane 
avenaceo  pldxii  Scott,  sicut  a  quodam  religioso  in. 
tellcxerant,  vescebantur,  ut  virum,  quern  cholericum 
noverant,  honegtis  salibus  tentarentf  qui  hoe  injieiari 
tanquam  patria  dedecus  nisva  est,* 

**  Pray  introduce  our  countryman,  Mr.  Licentiate 
David  Cranston,  to  the  acquaintanceof  Mr.  Johnson. 

**  The  syllogism  seems  to  have  been  this :  -» 

They  who  feed  on  oatmeal  are  barbarians ; 
But  the  Scots  feed  on  oatmeal :  —  Ergo  — 

The  licentiate  denied  the  minor,     I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

**  Dav.  Dalrtmple." 

DEMPSTER  TO  BOSWELL. 

"  Dunnlchen«  Feb.  16.  ITT'i. 

**  My  dear  Boswell,  —  I  cannot  omit  a  moment 
to  return  you  my  best  thanks  for  the  entertain- 
ment you  have  furnished  me,  ray  family,  and 
guests,  by  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Johnson's  *  Journey 
to  the  Western  Islands ; '  and  now  for  my  senti- 
ments of  it.  I  was  well  entertained.  His  de- 
scriptions are  accurate  and  vivid.  He  carried  me 
on  the  tour  along  with  him.  I  am  pleased  with 
the  justice  he  has  done  to  your  humour  and  viva- 
city. *  The  noise  of  the  wind  being  all  its  own,*  is 
a  bon-moti  that  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  have 
omitted,  and  a  robbery  not  to  have  ascribed  to  its 
author.' 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  book,  from  beginnin<; 
to  end,  that  a  Scotchman  need  to  take  amiss.  What 
he  says  of  the  country  is  true,  and  his  observations 
on  the  people  are  what  must  naturally  occur  to  a 
sensible,  observing,  and  reflecting  inhabitant  of  a 
convenient  metropolis,  where  a  man  on  thirty  pounds 
a  year  may  be  better  accommodated  with  all  the 
little  wants  of  life  than  Col  or  Sir  Allen.  He 
reasons  candidly  about   the   second-sight ;   but  I 


kind  physician  and  friend,  and  after  an  interval  (Deogratfa$) 
of  six  and  thirty  years  of  health,  need  not  regret  thoomitsion. 
_  CaoKsa.  IHiG. 

3  **  1  know  not  that  I  ever  heard  the  wind  to  loud  in  any 
other  place  [as  In  Col]  ;  and  Mr.  Boswell  observed,  that  its 
noise  %pa$  all  its  oim,  for  there  were  no  trees  to  iiicreaAe  it." 
—  Joknson'9  Joumry —  Cbokkr. 
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wish  he  had  inquired  inore,  before  he  venturt-d  to 
say  he  even  doubted  of  the  jmssibility  of  such  an 
unusual  and  useless  deviation  from  all  thu  known 
laws  of  nature.  The  notion  of  the  second-sij^iit  I 
consider  as  a  remnant  of  superstitious  iijnoranceund 
credulity,  which  a  philosopher  will  set  down  as 
such,  till  the  contrary  is  clearly  proved,  and  then  it 
will  be  classed  amoni^  the  other  certain,  though  un- 
accountable parts  of  our  nature,  like  dreams,  and 
—  I  do  not  know  what. 

'•  In  rejfard  to  the  lan<:uaf::e,  it  has  the  merit  of 
beinr^all  his  own.  Many  words  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion are  used,  where,  I  believe,  common  ones  would 
do  as  well,  especially  on  familiar  occasions.  Yet  I 
believe  he  could  not  express  himself  st)  forcibly  in 
any  other  style.  I  am  churmcd  with  his  researches 
concerninjx  the  Krse  language,  and  the  antiipiily  of 
their  manuscripts.  I  am  (jiiito  CDtivinced  ;  and  I 
shall  rank  Ossian,  and  his  I'ingals  and  Oscars, 
amonjxst  the  nursery  tales,  not  the  true  historv  of 
our  country,  in  all  time  to  come. 

"  Upon  the  whole  ihe  book  cannot  displease,  for 
it  has  no  pretensions.  The  author  neither  says  he 
is  a  geographer,  nor  an  antiquarian,  nor  very  learned 
in  the  history  of  Scotland,  nor  a  naturalist,  nor  a 
fossllist.  The  manners  of  the  p^-ople,  and  the  face 
of  the  country,  are  all  he  attemjits  to  describe,  or 
seems  to  have  thought  of  Much  were  it  to  be 
wished  that  they  who  have  trnvclled  into  more  re- 
mote. ;uid  of  course  more  curious,  regions,  had  all 
jKJSsessed  his  good  sense.  Of  the  stale  of  learning 
his  observations  on  Gla^irow  university  show  he 
has  formed  a  very  sound  judgment.  He  under- 
stands our  climate  too,  and  he  has  accurately  ob- 
served the  changes,  however  slow  and  imperceptible 
to  us,  which  Seothmd  has  unilergone,  in  conse- 
(juenee  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  internal 
peace.  1  could  have  drawn  my  |)en  through  the 
story  of  the  old  woman  at  St.  Andrews,  being  the 
only  silly  thing  in  the  book.  lie  has  taken  the 
opportunity  of  ingrafting  into  the  work  several 
good  observations,  which  I  dare  say  he  had  made 
upon  men  and  things  before  he  set  foot  on  Scotch 
•ground,  bv  which  it  is  consideraljly  enriched.'  A 
lot)g  journey,  like  a  tall  may-pole,  though  not  very 
beautiful  itself,  yet  is  pretty  enough  when  orna- 
mented with  tlowers  and  garlands  ;  it  furnishes  a 
sort  of  cloak-i)ins  for  hanging  the  furniture  of  your 
miiul  uj)on  ;  and  whoever  sets  out  upon  a  journey, 
without  furnishing  his  mind  previously  with  nuuh 
study  and  useful  knowledge,  erects  a  may-pole  in 
December,  and  puts  up  very  useless  cloak-pins. 

'•  I  hope  the  book  will  induce  many  of  his 
coimtrymen  to  make  the  same  jaunt,  and  helj)  to 
intrrmlv  the  more  lll)eral  ])art  of  them  still  more 
with  us,  and  perhaps  abate  somewhat  of  that  viru- 
lent antipathy  which  many  of  them  entertain  aa:ainst 
the  Scotch  ;  who  certainly  would  never  have 
lbrn\ed  tlio^e  CDinhindfioius  which  he  takes  notice  of, 
more  than  their  ancestors,  had  they  not  been  neces- 
sary for  their  nmtu  il  safety, at  least  for  their  success, 
in  a  coimtry  where  they  are  treated  as  foreigners. 
They  would   Hud  us  not  deficiet»t,   at  least  in  point 


of  liospitality,  and  they  would  be  ashamed  ever 
after  to  abuse  us  in  the  ma.ss. 

**  So  much  for  the  Tour.  I  have  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  passed  a  winter  in  the  country; 
and  never  did  three  months  roll  on  with  mon 
swiftness  and  satisfaction.  I  used  not  only  to 
wonder  at,  but  pity,  those  whose  lot  condcmDrd 
them  to  winter  any  where  but  in  either  of  the 
cajiltals.  But  every  place  has  its  charms  to  i 
cheerful  mind,  f  am  busy  planting  and  talin: 
measures  for  opening  the  summer  campaiiin  in 
farming  ;  and  i  find  I  have  an  excellent  re^uitt. 
wluJi  revcdutions  in  politics  ])erh3ps,  and  wyciu- 
tions  of  tlie  sun  for  certain,  will  make  it  dect&t 
for  me  to  retreat  behind  the  ranks  of  the  morct'ct- 
ward  in  life. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  last  was  a  very  bu<y 
week  with  you.  I  see  you  as  counsel  In  socu. 
causes  which  must  have  opened  a  charminii  field 
f)r  your  humorous  vein.  As  it  is  more  uncomaioc 
so  1  verily  believe  it  is  more  useful  than  the  nvxe 
serious  exercise  of  reason  ;  and,  to  a  man  wltoiitj 
appear  in  public,  more  eclat  is  to  be  gained,  sr-rrn- 
times  more  money  too,  by  a  hon-mot^  than  alc-arov: 
speech.  It  is  the  fund  of  natural  humour  wIu.d 
Lord  North  |)ossesses,  that  makes  him  so  much  :' t 
fivourite  of  the  house,  and  so  able,  becjus.  >i> 
ami.ible,  a  leader  of  a  party. 

"  1  have  now  finished  ?n}/  Tour  of  Sfren  Ftr^ 
In  what  remains,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  my  comri- 
jnents,  and  those  of  m«  tre.s  chere  femrne^  to  vou  ^ 
^Irs.  Boswell.  Pray  unbend  the  busy  brow,  ic- 
frolic  a  little  in  a  letter  to,  my  dear  Boswell,  yoe 
alfectionato  friend,  George   Dempsti*."' 

I  .sluiU  also  present  the  public  with  a  t^r- 
respondenee  with  the  laird  of  Kasay,  c«»n'vrt- 
ing  a  ])assago  in  the  "  Journey  to  the  Wcjier. 
Islands,"  whieh  shows  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  vtry 
amiable  light. 

RASAY  TO  BOSWELL. 

•*  liskSAj,  April  15  JrrJt 

"  DrAR  Siu.  —  I  take  this  occasion  of  returr-i^' 
you  my  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  civilities  sh^^^- 
to  my  daughter  by  you  and  Mrs.  BoswelL  ^<^^ 
though  she  has  informed  nie  that  I  am  under  \t:- 
obligation,  I  should  very  probably  lia^e  dvfirrrti 
troubling'  vou  with  making  mv  acknowlt-dinx'^-^- - 
at  present,  if  I  had  not  st»en  Dr.  J«.»-'i:'>^*^  • 
♦Journey  to  the  Western  Isles,'  in  which  b«  h* 
been  ijleased  to  make  a  very  friendlv  nienliori  cf  c» 
family,  for  which  I  am  surely  obhged  to  hir>  * 
being  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  rec."' 
you  and  he  met  with.  Yet  there  is  onepar«._'r- 
I  should  have  Wen  glad  he  had  omitted.  •"-  -- 
I  .im  sure  was  owin«j  to  misinforniatioo ;  tha*  ^^ 
tliat  I  had  acknowletlged  Macleod  lobe  try  ct-*. 
though  my  ancestors  disputed  the  prc-enuncoce  tr 
a  long  tract  of  time. 

"  I  never  had  occasion  to  enter  seriou<lT  oss  i'» 
argument  with  the  present  laird,  or  his gra^'i^'^ 


>  Atr.  drnie,  ono  of  the  p.l'lcst  historians  of  this  nee.  i";  of 
tlif  '»:uo<'  o|iii)ii)n.  Ill'  s  \i(l  to  nic,  '•  Th'  rc  at'-  in  lluil  book 
thnujlits  wliii  )i.  hy  loim  ri^voluM  >n  )'»  tl:i'  err  it  min-l  ol" 
.luhIl^o^|.  \\:i\o  Ix-fii  foniuil  ami  |'i»1is1kiI —  like  ]h!i!)I<-s 
rollftl  in  the  <»rean."-  -  Un^waLL. 

-  K\ery   roa'tcr   will,   J    ain    sure,  join  witii   mo  in  ^vann 


I  k^' 


adiniraiion  of  the  truly  p.tlriolic  writer  of  tbiJ  l^^;.   _    ~ 
not  whi.ii  most  toappUuci.  — th^tpoodMH-'A^   '  -*" 
ofmitul  which  couhl  .•»•«•  and  .idmit  thr  dt-fr^*  ^  -*  'j^- 
«H>iMitiv,  ro  whirh  no  m.in  is  a  more  xcalou*  tr»er.^  -    '^^ 
( :ni.l<'ur  w  hieli  nulnccxt  him  to  piTt*  ju»t  p'^*^  'iL        ^11 
whom  he  tioiicstly  and  strenuously  oppojed- -^'* " *^ 
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DOT  coold  I  huve  any  temptation  to  such  a  renun- 
cUtion  from  either  of  them.  I  acknowledge  the 
benefit  of  being  chief  of  a  clan  is  in  our  days  of  very 
little  significaocy,  and  to  trace  out  the  progress  of 
this  honour  to  the  founder  of  a  family,  of  any  stand- 
ing, would  perhaps  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
'*  The  true  state  of  the  present  case  is  this :  —  the 
)I*Leod  fiimily  consists  of  two  different  branches ; 
the  M'Leods  of  Lewis,  of  which  I  am  descended, 
and  the  M*Leods  of  Harris.  And  though  the 
former  have  lost  a  very  extensive  estate  by  forfeiture 
in  King  James  the  Sixth's  time,  there  are  still 
^▼eral  respectable  families  of  it  existing,  who 
would  justly  blame  me  for  such  an  unmeaning 
cession,  when  they  all  acknowledge  me  head  of  that 
family ;  which,  though  in  fact  it  be  but  an  ideal 
point  of  honour,  is  not  hitherto  so  hx  disregarded 
in  our  country,  but  it  would  determine  some  of 
my  Aiends  to  look  on  me  as  a  much  smaller  man 
than  either  they  or  myself  judge  me  at  present  to 
be.  I  wilt,  therefore,  ask  it  as  a  favour  of  you  to 
acquaint  the  Doctor  with  the  difficulty  he  has 
brought  me  to.  In  travelling  among  rival  clans, 
&uch  a  silly  tale  as  this  might  easily  be  whispered 
into  the  ear  of  a  passing  stranger ;  but  as  it  has  no 
foundation  in  fact,  I  hope  the  Doctor  will  be  so 
good  as  to  take  his  own  way  in  undeceiving  the 
public  —  I  principally  mean  my  friends  and  con- 
nexiona,  who  will  be  first  angry  at  me,  and  next 
sorry  to  find  such  an  instance  of  my  littleness  re- 
c<»rded  in  a  book  which  has  a  very  fair  chance  of 
being  much  read.  I  expect  you  will  let  me  know 
what  he  will  write  you  in  return,  and  we  here  beg 
to  make  offer  to  you  and  Mrs.  Boswell  of  our 
most  respee^l  compliments.  —  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
)our  oiost  obedient  humble  servant, 

"John  M'Lbod." 

BOSWELL  TO  RASAY. 

"  London,  May  8. 1776. 

**  Daaa  Sib,  —  The  day  before  yesterday  I  had 
the  honour  to  receive  your  letter,  and  I  imme- 
diately communicated  it  to  Dr.  Johnson.  He  said 
he  loved  your  spirit,  and  was  exceedingly  sorry 
that  he  bad  been  the  cause  of  the  smallest  uneasi- 
DeM  to  jou.  There  is  not  a  more  candid  man  in 
the  world  than  he  is,  when  properly  addressed,  as 
you  wiU  see  from  his  letter  to  you,  which  I  now 
ioclose.  He  has  allowed  me  to  take  a  copy  of  it, 
and  he  says  you  may  read  it  to  your  clan,  or  publish 
it,  if  JOU  plose  Be  assured,  Sir,  that  I  shall  take 
rare  of  what  he  has  intrusted  to  me,  which  is  to 
lisve  an  acknowledgment  of  his  error  inserted  in 
the  Edinburgh  newspapers.  Ton  will,  I  dare  say, 
be  fully  satisfied  with  Dr.  Johnson's  behaviour. 
He  is  desirous  to  know  that  you  are ;  and  there- 
fart*  when  you  have  read  his  acknowledgment  in 
title  papers,  I  beg  you  may  write  to  me  ;  and  if  you 
e\yoove  tt,  I  am  persuaded  a  letter  from  you  to  the 
Doctor  xdso  will  be  taken  kind.  I  shall  be  at 
Edinborgfa  the  week  after  next. 

**  Any  civilities  which  my  wife  and  I  had  in  our 
p'nrcr  to  show  to  your  diaughter.  Miss  M*Leod, 
vrre  due  to  her  own  merit,  and  were  well  repaid 
h\  ber  aip^eeable  company.  But  I  am  sure  I 
•'I'uulJ  be  a  very  unworthy  man  if  I  did  not  wish  to 
^ti'fw  a  grateful  sense  of  the  hospitable  and  genteel 
nucocr  in  which  yon  were  pleased  to  treat  me. 
He  asisared,   my  dour  Sir,  that  I  shall  never  forget 


your  goodness,  and  the  happy  hours  which  I  spent 
in  Rasay. 

"  You  and  Dr.  M'Leod  were  both  so  obliging  as 
to  promise  me  an  account,  in  writing,  of  all  the  par- 
ticulars which  each  of  you  remember,  concerning 
the  transactions  of  1745-6.  Pray  do  not  forget 
this,  and  be  as  minute  and  full  as  you  can ;  put 
down  every  thing :  I  have  a  great  curiosity  to  know 
as  much  as  I  can,  authentically. 

"  I  beg  that  you  may  present  my  best  respects  to 
Lady  Rasay,  my  compliments  to  your  young 
family,  and  to  Dr.  M'Leod ;  and  my  hearty  good 
wishes  to  Malcolm,  with  whom  I  hope  again  to 
shake  hands  cordially.  —  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
dear  Sir,  your  obliged  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

"Jambs  Boswell." 


ADVERTISEMENT  WRITTEN  BY  DR. 

JOHNSON, 

And  inseried  6y  Ats  degire  in  the  Edinburgh  aevs- 
paperit  referred  to  in  the  foreffoing  letter.^ 

'*  The  author  of  the  *  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands,'  having  related  that  the  M*Leods  of  Rasay 
acknowledge  the  chieftainship  or  superiority  of  the 
M*Leods  of  Sky,  finds  that  he  has  been  misinformed 
or  mistaken.  He  means  in  a  future  edition  to 
correct  his  error,  and  wishes  to  be  told  of  more,  if 
more  have  been  discovered." 

Dr.  Johnson's  letter  was  as  follows : — 

DB.  JOHNSON  TO  RASAY. 

**  Loodoo,  May  6. 1776. 

**  Deas  Sia,  —  Mr.  Boswell  has  this  day  shown 
me  a  letter  in  which  you  complain  of  a  passage  in 
the  *  Journey  to  the  Hebrides.'  My  meaning  is 
mistaken.  I  did  not  intend  to  say  that  you  had 
personally  made  any  cession  of  the  rights  of  your 
house,  or  any  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority 
of  M'Leod  of  Dunvegan.  I  only  designed  to  ex- 
press what  I  thought  generally  admitted  —  that 
the  house  of  Rasay  allowed  the  superiority  of  the 
house  of  Dunvegan.  Even  this  I  now  find  to  be 
erroneous,  and  will  therefore  omit  or  retract  it  in 
the  next  edition. 

**  Though  what  I  had  said  had  been  true,  if  it 
had  been  disagreeable  to  you,  I  should  have  wished 
it  unsaid  ;  for  it  is  not  my  business  to  adjust  pre- 
cedence. As  it  is  mistaken,  I  find  myself  disposed 
to  correct,  both  by  my  respect  for  you,  and  my 
reverence  for  truth. 

*'^s  I  know  not  when  the  book  will  be  reprinted, 
I  have  desired  Mr.  Boswell  to  anticipate  the  cor- 
rection in  the  Edinburgh  papers.  Tliis  is  all  that 
can  be  done. 

**  I  hope  I  may  now  venture  to  desire  that  my 
compliments  may  be  made,  and  my  gratitude  ex- 
pressed, to  Lady  Rasay,  Mr.  Malcolm  M'Leod, 
Mr.  Donald  M' Queen,  and  all  the  gentlemen  and 
all  the  ladies  whom  I  saw  in  the  island  of  Rasay ; 
a  place  which  I  remember  with  too  much  pleasure 
and  too  much  kindness,  not  to  be  sorry  that  my 
ignorance,  or  hasty  persuasion,  should  for  a  single 
moment  have  violated  its  tranquillity. 


>  The  original  MS.  ii  now  in  my  pouenioa —  Boswell. 
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"  I  beg  you  all  to  forgive  an  undesigned  and  in- 
voluntary injury,  and  to  consider  nie  as.  Sir,  your 
most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.   Johnson."  ' 

It  would  be  improper  for  me  to  boast  of  my 
own  labours  ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  pub- 
lishing such  praise  as  I  received  from  such  a 
man  as  Sir  AV'illiam  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo,  alter 
the  perusal  of  the  original  manuscript  of  my 
Journal. 

SIR  W.   FORBES  TO   BOSWELL. 

♦'  K.liulmrgh.  M.irch  7.  1777. 

"  INIv  nEAii  Siu,—  I  ought  to  have  thanked  you 
sooner  for  your  very  obliging  k'tter,  and  for  tlie 
singular  conlidenee  you  are  pleased  to  i)lace  in  me, 
when  you  trust  me  with  such  a  curious  and  vaki- 
able  deposit  as  the  papers  you  have  sent  me.'  Be 
assured  I  have  a  due  sense  of  this  favour,  and  shall 
faithfully  and  carefully  return  them  to  you.  You 
may  rely  that  I  shall  neither  copy  any  part,  nor 
permit  the  papers  to  be  seen. 

*'  They  contain  a  curious  picture  of  society,  and 
form  a  journal  on  the  most  instructive  plan  that 
can  possibly  be  th')ught  of;  for  I  am  not  sure  that 
an  ordinary  observer  would  become  so  well  ac- 
quainted either  with  Dr.  Johnson,  or  with  the 
manners  of  the  Hebrides,  by  a  personal  intercourse, 
as  by  a  jierusal  of  your  Journal.  I  am  very  truly, 
dear  Sir,  Sec,  Wn  liam    rouBEs." 

When  I  consider  how  many  of  the  persons 
mentioned  in  this  Tour  are  now  gone  to  ^Mhat 
undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne  no 
travellei"  returns,"  I  feel  an  im])re>sion  at  once 
awfid  and  tender. ^ — -Jtcijuic.sauit  in  purr! 

It  may  be  objected  l)y  some  persons,  as  it 
has  biHMi  by  one  of  my  friends,  that  he  wlio 
has  the  })ower  of  thus  exhibiting  an  exact 
transcrij>t  of  conversations  is  not  a  <lesirable 
member  ofscuiiety.  I  n  peat  the  answer  which 
1  made  to  that  friend  :  "  l  ew,  very  few,  need 
be  alVaid  that  their  sayings  will  l)e  rei-ortled. 
Can  it  be  imagiiu'd  that  I  would  take  tiie 
trouble  to  gather  what  grows  on  I'verv  hedLie, 


'  Kasriy  was  hitrhlv  gr.itiluil,  ;»m<1  .trtcrwards  visitrd  ;uul 
«liii"<l  with  Dr.  Joiiiisoii,  at  his  lioiist;  in  Loiulun.  — 
l{osun.r.. 

.Iuliii>on  ^.'ivi'S  Mrs. 'i'hralc  the  follow  in],' .ici(»nnt  of  tliis 
.'illair  :  — 

'•  I  hav<»  offrudiHl;  ami  wliat  i>  stran>:<»r,  have  Justly 
nir<Miac<l,  the  ii,i;iiii)  i>|  l{a-;ay.  If  lln'y  could  come  hillier. 
llu-y  would  l>r  av  li<r<-i'  a^  tlu'  Aincriraiis.  /lasni/\\:\s  wrilt'ii 
t<»  Hnswrll  aji  .lOfouiit  ofthi-  injury  dinu'liini  by  rciinv^-iitm^: 
his  llou^o  as  suliordiiialc  to  that  of  Dinivt-gan.  Itoswdl  has 
his  h'tlrr.  .uul.  I  bilievf,  cofiird  my  an^^ui'v.  I  have  ajijn  ascd 
liim.  if  a  <l<;v'radfd  chief  can  po.^sihly  !»••  ai)iwa><(l  :  hut  it  will 
he  thirtiH-n  «l.»\  <  —  <»ays  ot  rr-sontjui-iit  atnl  di^ri'ntcnl  — 
liclor*'  my  rtraulaiioii  cm  reach  luiii.  Many  a  dirk  will 
iiiiaumatii.ii,  during  Ih-it  iiitt>r\al.  (i\  in  my  h.-art.  I  really 
qiifstion  if  at  thii  tnm;  my  lit**  would  not  ti.-  iii  daiii,''T,  if 
•  lituici"  did  not  >fciiri*  it.  lJo>wi  11  will  find  hi-  w.iy  to 
Slrtatli.im  Ix  lorr  he  foc<,  and  will  detail  tlii>*  ;-'reat  atl'air.'" — 
LfltciS.  IJifl   Mrll/.  177'».  —  CltoKLK. 

'  In  jii>tire  \}<>lh  to  Sir  William  Forbes  and  myself,  it  is 
j»ro[H'r  to  mention,  that  the  ])  i|)er>  which  were  subu  ifted  to 
Ills  perusal  coiit  luied  only  ;in  accouiit  of  our  Tour  iVom  the 
time  that  Dr.  .lohii-on  and  1  .>ct  out  from  I!diiihurf;li.  .imt 
eoii<e(juentlv  did  not  contain  tho  enlo^'ium  on  Sir  \\  illiam 
b'ort)es  (p.  'J-7\.).  which  he  iievi  r  saw  till  tin-  book  aii)icar<d 
in  piint;  nor  did  In-  cvt-n  know,  when  he  wroi-<  the  d>ove 
letter,  that  thi>  Journal  w.ii  to  be  publi-le  d.  —  LJosw  klk. 


because   I  have  collected  such  fruits  as  tlie 
Nonpareil  anrl  the  Bon  Chretien  ?  *' 

On  the  other  hand,  how  useful  is  such  a 
faculty,  if  well  exercised.  To  it  we  owe  all 
those  interesting  apophthegms  and  memirrahxha 
of  the  ancients,  which  Plutarch,  Xenophon. 
and  Valerius  Maximus  have  transmitted  w 
us.  To  it  we  owe  all  those  instructive  anl 
entertaining  collections  which  the  French  Live 
made  under  the  title  of  "  Ana,"  aJffixed  t/)si)uie 
(Celebrated  name.  To  it  we  owe  the  "  Table- 
'J'alk  "  of  Sehlen,  the  "  Conver.^ation  "  bet^ft^n 
Ben  Jonson  and  Drummond  of  Hawtliorntlt-n, 
Spence's  "Anecdotes  of  Pope,"  and  otLtr 
valuable  remains  in  our  own  language.  How 
delighted  should  we  have  been,  if  thus  inin.- 
dueed  into  the  company  of  Shakspeare  arid  ft* 
Drvden,  of  whom  we  know  scarcely  :inv  thins 
but  their  admirable  writings  !  What  pleasure 
would  it  have  given  us,  to  have  known  tli  ir 
j)etty  habits,  their  characteristic  manners,  iIkm: 
modes  of  com])osition,  and  tlieir  genuine  opi- 
nion of  preceding  writers  and  of  their  cont-jrn- 
])oraries!  All  these  are  now  irrecoverably  It  si. 
Considering  how  many  of  the  stron"f=<t  aril 
mrist  brilliant  effusions  of  exalted  int.L'llat 
must  have  })erished,  how  much  is  it  \(>  Iv 
regretted  that  all  men  of  distinguisheil  wii^ii-ci 
and  wit  have  not  been  attendeti  by  frien<U  '*' 
taste  enough  to  relish,  and  abilities  enough  to 
register  their  conversation : 

"  Vixcrc  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi,  sed  oumes  illacrymabiles 
llrgentur,  ignotitpie  longa 
Node,  carent  quia  vatc  sacro.'*' 

They  whose  inferior  exertions  are  reoonieil 
as  sei'ving  to  explain  or  illustrate  the  sayit::- 
of  siK'h  men,  may  be  proud  of  being  thus  assi'- 
ciated,  and  of  their  names  being  transnii.'T'.-'i 
to  posteritv,  by  l)eingaj)pended  to  an  illu*t^^'Ui 
character. 

JJefore  I  ci»nclude,  I  think  it  proper  to  -ay. 
that  I  have  su])pressed  '  every  tiiinii  whicL  I 
thought  coidd  really  hurt  any  one  now  living. 


•'  *'  Ikforo  great  A;:am«Mnnon  rei»ni'd, 

K«i>:n'd  ki^^'^  as  jthmI  an  he,  and  braTf. 
Wliose  lnii;<'  ambition's  now  contaiu'd 

In  thr  small  compass  of  a  prare  ; 
In  eudle>.s  ni^;ht  they  >U«'|>,  unwept,  unknown; 
No  bard  had  they  to  make  all  tin^e  thcjr  own." 

Hor.  Od.  iv.  0-  Frawc  «.  -  Cio*tt. 

'  Ilavlnp  found,  on  .i  revision  of  the  first  fdittc-n  •j-'f  tt-]» 
work,  that,  not  withstanding  my  lH?*t  care,  a  few  oin'-ri  ar^  a 
had  C'^caped  me,  which  aroM-  from  the  u»>Luit  ifi!.">-^--  '- 
the  publication  f»f  which  miphi  porh.tps  l>f  comA^»"'^"l  i.« 
p  i>sinp  the  bomuh  of  a  strict  decorum,  I  imtrwiii' *"','' "'^" 
that  they  shonlil  tie  omitted  in  the  fcub<>equ«it  *^''i''  "- 
w.i>  pk.i-ed  to  find  that  they  did  not  anumnt  in  tb^"  ■  tr  >  "  < 
a  j>.ii,'e.  If  any  of  tlie  ^anle  kind  are  yet  let>.  itis«.>»'  ^  - 
inadvertence  alone,  no  man  being  more  on»iII:n?  '"^  -  ^- 
paiii  to  others  than  I  am.  A  cojitemptiblefrriW'ler. "f  ^ '-'  -- 
I  have  Uarind  no  more  than  that,  alter  havinp  cli>f '*^'*"^  -^^ 
deserted  tlie  ch'rical  character,  he  pick*  up  m  Lts*-  ~n  * 
a-aiity   liv(  lihood    by  scurrilou.-*   lampoons  under  •  **-.-=••  ■- 


[ 


he  iHTM  ven  d  in  "  the  lie  (•'erlhrown."    As  to  tbc  rJj-^r,.      > 
dtfamaiioi),  there  is  an  obvious  and  certaifl ic«^ "^ '"' -*  "^  '  ' 
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Vanity  and  self-conceit  indeed  may  sometimes 
suffer.  With  respect  to  what  is  related,  I  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  "  extenuate  nothing,  nor 
^t  down  aught  m  malice;"  and  with  those 
lii'hter  strokes  of  Dr.  Johnson's  satire,  pro- 
CLtHling  from  a  warmth  and  quickness  of  ima- 
irination,  not  from  any  malevolence  of  heart, 
and  which,  on  account  of  their  excellence, 
<'mU\  not  be  omitted,  I  trust  that  they  who 
are  the  subject  of  them  have  good  sense  and 
■z  ^A  temper  enough  not  to  be  displeased. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  shall  ever  reflect 
with  great  pleasure  on  a  Tour,  which  has  been 
the  means  of  preserving  so  much  of  the  en- 
liL'htened  and  instructive  conversation  of  one 
w)i<r<e  virtues  will,  I  hope,  erer  be  an  object  of 
imitation,  and  whose  powers  of  mind  were  so 
t'xtraonlinary,  that  ages  may  revolve  before 
«ueh  a  man  shall  again  appear. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
1773—1774. 

UecttpUnladom  nfike  Tour.  —  Letten  to  BoiwdL,  ^c. 
—  Dariea  pmUisheg  hU  **  Fugitive  Pieces  **  with- 
old  kU  KmowUdtfe,  —  fFrites   hie    Tour.  —  Beli- 
ffiomi    FeMtivaU    and    Piiffrinutgeg.  •—  Death    of 
Gtjldgmith.  —  Greek  Epitaph. 

Ills  <tay  in  Scotland  was  from  the  18th  of 
Auirust,  on  which  day  he  arrived,  till  the  22d 
•if  November,  when  he  set  out  on  his  return  to 
L</ndon ;  and  I  believe  ninety-four  days  were 
^'•'vpr  passed  by  any  man  in  a  more  vigorous 
»'Xvrtion.  He  came  by  the  way  of  Bcrwick- 
'.!  -n-Tweed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained 

•  '-w  days,  and  then  went  by  St.  Andrew's, 
A'^r-Jeen,  Inverness,  and  Fort  Augustus,  to 

•  ''•-  Hebrides,  to  visit  which  was  the  principal 
' '  j-ct  be  had  in  view.  He  visited  the  isles  of 
""^y,  Ratay,  Coi,  Mull,  Inchkcnneth,  and 
Iti'lmkill.  He  trarelled  through  Argyleshire 
hj  Inverary,  and  from  thence  by  Locmomond 
.rid  Dunbarton  to  Glasgow,  then  by  Loudon 

■  Aachinleck  in  Ayrshire,  the  seat  ol'  my 
"ilr,  and  then  by  Hamilton,  back  to  K<iin- 
-"jh.  where  be  again  spent  some  time. 
He  thus  saw  the  four  univentities  of  Scot-  ' 
'•'<],  its  three  principal  cities,  and  as  much  of  ' 


the  Highland  and  insular  life  as  was  sufficient 
for  his  philosophical  contemplation.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  him  during  the 
whole  of  his  journey. 

He  was  respectfully  entertained  by  the  great, 
the  learned,  and  the  elegant,  wherever  he  went ; 
nor  was  he  less  delighted  with  the  hospitality 
which  he  experienced  in  humbler  life.' 

His  various  adventures,  and  the  force  and 
vivacity  of  his  mind,  as  exercised  during  this 
peregrmation,  upon  innumerable  topics,  have 
been  faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of  my  abilities, 
displayed  in  my  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,"  to  which,  aa  the  public  has  been 
pleased  to  honour  it  by  a  very  extensive  cir- 
culation, I  beg  leave  to  refer*,  as  to  a  separate 
and  remarkable  portion  of  his  life,  whicn  may 
be  there  seen  in  detail,  and  which  exhibits  aa 
striking  a  view  of  his  powers  in  conversation, 
as  his  works  do  of  his  excellence  in  writing. 
Nor  can  I  deny  to  myself  the  very  flattering 
gratification  of  inserting  here  the  character 
which  my  friend  Mr.  Courtenay  has  been 
pleased  to  give  of  that  work  :  — 

**  With  Reynolds*  pencil,  vivid,  bold,  and  true, 
So  fervent  Bos  well  gives  him  to  our  view : 
In  every  trait  we  see  his  mind  expand ; 
The  master  rises  by  the  pupiPs  hand  : 
We  love  the  writer,  praise  his  happy  vein. 
Graced  with  tlie  na'ivet^  of  the  sage  Montaigne  ; 
Hence  not  alone  are  brighter  parts  display'd. 
But  e*en  the  specks  of  character  pourtray'd : 
We  tee  the  Rambler  with  fastidious  ^mile 
Mark  the  lone  tree,3nd  note  the  heath-clad  isle  -, 
But  when  the  heroic  tale  of  *  Flora '  *  charms, 
Deck'd  in  a  kilt,  he  wields  a  chieftain's  arms : 
The  tuneful  piper  sounds  a  martial  strain. 
And  Samuel  sings,   *The   king  shall  have  his 


t  »* 


am. 

During  his  stay  at  Edinburgh,  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  Hebrides,  he  was  at  great  pains 
to  obtain  information  concerning  Scotland ; 
and  it  will  appear  from  his  subbcqu^mt  letti^rs, 
that  he  was  not  less  solicitous  for  intelli;;ence 
on  this  subject  after  his  return  to  London. 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"No».27.  1773. 
"  DEAa  Sir,  —  I  came  home  la«t  ni;;ht,  without 
any  iocommoditj,  danger,  or  weariiK-sH,  artd  am 
ready  to  begin  a  new  journey.  I  !>1m11  pro  to  Ox- 
ford on  Monday.  I  know  Mrs.  Bo^weli  n-i^hed 
me  well  to  go*  ;  her  wishes   have  liot  bevn  d:^a|»- 


4i7  persoa  who  thinks  ft  merth  vhite  to  coraparr  nno 

'    '  «  «ttk  tfw  oCb«y  will  flad  that  (be  pai«a?*^  omittfl 

* 'T*  boc  la  the  Veatt  dtgm  of  that  nature,  but  esar  tijr  »u(  b 

)  have  n  pf  mntnl  tb^fls  fai  the  former  part  of  thU  n^'t**. 

"^  *u<T  HftMioa  of  mamnUrf  feri.n^i  «hicb  the  d»lK  ny 

'  "'-WM  ihouM  hare  MtppreMcd BcMwtLU 

I  **^v*e  the  acnbhieraJ  idedto  wai  W ilium  TT*  mp«on. 

•  :*'^  tj4  The  Mmm  ia  the  Moom.  and  ri(f.er  catin     \  noT*-l<. 
t ».'  ^  «T«*.  haK  €xmj  kiad  of  worka.   He  va>  onre  pi  mf-nN^ 

' :  >»  k.rk  of  ScndaDd.  bvt  hm|(  drpotpd  \rr  the  pr**ftbrt'Ty 

^  •".urardrr,  beraiae  an  aoihor  of  alt  work*  in  I>>n<J->ri. 

V  i  .<»iU  igidaai  aatth  a  work,  ea  vhatet«>r  *m^kx,  witbo  it 

t  a  tlafi  W  the  waj  to  that  naie  rrr^^fjvnx  vith  the 

*  ^BMcahie  aaae.        Bnawdl't  deaiaj   nf  h:irinir  re- 

*•<  «^pMi  t^mpwJBmm  r*fi«ca   vhat  wm  uid  by    Fet<  •■ 

'     ../  aad  <«faeT«  abovt   "  M  DooAid'*   raye."  —  WaLTia 

•  T     Vccaa.r.ai2.a.l.«rarf — C 


*  He  was  Ir.njt  rem♦»m^lered  an.- r.»-»t  th^  lowfr  or«i»-r«  of 
Hebridc'an» bj  lh»-  tit.*-  of  it.t*  Sasu  nach  Mjtc^  the  b  g  Lu^l>kh~ 
man — Walt i  a  *»' orr. 

•*  A  colUtior.  of  ihf?  oriri'ial  MS  Uteir  in  th^  p"«»M»i<m 
rf  ih^  \U\.  Arci  !•  »' '»q  Hu  er.  <»f  "^'t*-*  *M]ry,  but  n*  w  i  i 
ll^  ••  B'':t  -h  M"i<' "ini.  J'A*  c  .t.rn  ♦^l  ►  r' »-<  •  jt « i'.r.-l  <  "  * '  ia- 
!!«.:.»  »fj  f.  I  Ua\  n  ^It'  <t:.  M'.  IJ  j*  ;.*•»  •*'Xf.  a.' A  h-i*  i'^p- 
pii.ii  « tr.»  r  ri  r»-»<'  i.\  %  4r>i  *  !  •  :       •.  — (  bomi  ,  l".'.j. 

*  Tti»- c»  I.  {.--»•.  1  H  ra  M  f'l  •    1 1.  —  Cot  »  Tf.MT. 

*  hi  t^.«  hf  »{.  i*»d  a  T»-rT  «.  Af  ;■*?•♦-•  r.«ti'T».  My  wife 
paii!  hin.  the  v.r.sx  a»*.  i-ioj*  a'.  1  r<  •{«<r  J  aV-\  t:  iti  »hjl»-  rj»» 
»A»  "ur  (T'l*-*?;  »'»  tf.at  I  »  '  J^:  f  <w  !.<•  d  «/  ,t»t«''1  h»-r 
wi»^,'i.»  f.  r  .  ♦  ij»{Arfjre.  li>  t' j*  i  w.  if  .»•.  h  •  re^-..ar 
h'>jr*A'd  i:.c  i*\  &■.'•:«.  %.  »i  *»  t  .r:  -.z  t»  ♦- •  <  :■.»».»►» 
tb  .r  r.-aif  «.  .*:.•!'.»,  »h*'i  *• -^  ci  \fA  N.'i  ' '^  ".t 
f:.  .."..  sj-.i  \*\\  '  .•  tr.'-  wax  'ir  j»  ui'^^  tt.»-  r  irj«#^  c  . :  '.-/t 
but  >.  dttJi^TK  .u.t.   tu  a  *a.<j.    iic*Mk».  kJt»e  Latl  iaa  li^at 
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pointed.  Mrs.  Williams  has  received  Sir  A.*s  ^ 
letter. 

**  Make  my  compliments  to  all  those  to  whom 
my  compliments  may  be  welcome.  Let  the  bos  ' 
be  sent  as  soon  as  it  can,  and  let  me  know  when  to 
eipect  it. 

**  Inquire,  if  you  can,  the  order  of  the  clans : 
Macdonald  is  first';  Maclean  second;  further  I 
cannot  go.  Quicken  Dr.  Webster.'  I  am.  Sir, 
yours  affectionately,  Sam.  Johnson." 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

**  Edinburgh,  Dec.  S.  1773. 

.  .  .  .  **  You  shall  have  what  information  I 
can  procure  as  to  the  order  of  the  clans.  A  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Grant  tells  me  that  there  is  no 
settled  order  among  them ;  and  he  says  that  the 
Macdonalds  were  not  placed  upon  the  right  of  the 
array  at  Culloden ;  the  Stuarts  were.  I  shall, 
however,  examine  witnesses  of  every  name  that  I 
can  find  here.  Dr.  Webster  shall  be  quickened 
too.  1  like  your  little  memorandums;  they  are 
symptoms  of  your  being  in  earnest  with  your  book 
of  northern  travels. 

**  Your  box  shall  be  sent  next  week  by  sea.  You 
will  find  in  it  some  pieces  of  the  broom-bush  which 
you  saw  growing  on  the  old  castle  of  Auchinleck. 
The  wood  has  a  curious  appearance  when  sawn 
across.  You  may  either  have  a  little  writing- 
standish  made  of  it,  or  get  it  formed  into  boards 
for  a  treatise  on  witchcraft,  by  way  of  a  suitable 
binding." 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

Edloburgh,  Dec.  18. 1773. 

.  •  "  You  promised  me  an  inscription 
for  a  print  to  be  taken  from  an  historical  picture  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  being  forced  to  resign  her 
crown,  which  Mr.  Hamilton  at  Rome  has  painted  for 
me.'     The  two  following  have  been  sent  to  me: — 

*'  *  Maria  Sc&tomm  Repina  meliori  geculo  dignoyjus 
repium  eivihut  aeditiotit  invita  resipnat* 

**  *  Cive$  $editio9i  Mariam  Seotontm  Repinam  tese 
muneri  abdicare  invitam  eopuni.* 

**  Be  so  good  as  to  read  the  passage  in  Robertson, 
and  see  if  you  cannot  give  me  a  better  inscription. 
I  must  have  it  both  in  Latin  and  English  ;  so,  if 
you  should  not  give  me  another  Latin  one,  you 

high  admiration  of  him  which  was  felt  bjr  roost  of  those  who 
knew  him ;  and,  what  was  very  natural  to  a  female  mind,  she 
thought  he  had  too  much  influence  over  her  husband.  She 
once,  in  a  little  warmth,  made,  with  more  point  than  justice, 
this  remark  upon  that  subject :  —  "I  have  seen  many  a  bear 
led  by  a  man ;  but  I  never  before  saw  a  man  led  by  a  bear.** 

—  BoNWBLL.  The  reader  will,  however,  hereafter  see  that 
the  repetition  of  this  observation  as  to  Mrs.  Boswdl's  feelings 
towards  him  was  made  more  freouently  and  pertinaciously, 
than  is  quite  consistent  with  good  taste  and  good  manners. 

—  CaoKsa. 

>  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  one  of  the  professors  at  Aberdeen. 

—  Bo^WFLL. 

*  This  was  a  box  containing  a  number  of  curious  things 
which  he  had  picked  up  in  Scotland,  particularly  some  horn- 
•poons.  —  BoswBLL. 

3  The  Macdonalds  always  laid  claim  to  be  placed  on  the 
right  of  the  whole  clans,  and  those  of  that  tribe  assign  the 
breach  of  this  order  at  Culloden  as  one  cause  of  the  loss  uf 
the  d^iy.  The  Macdonalds,  placed  on  the  left  wing,  refused 
to  charge,  and  positively  left  the  fleld  unassailed  and  un- 
broken. Lord  ueorae  Murray  In  vain  endeavoured  to  urge 
them  on  by  saying,  tnat  their  behavour  would  make  the  l«-(t 
the  right,  and  that  he  himself  would  take  the  name  of  MaC' 
donald.  On  this  subject  there  are  some  curious  notices,  in 
a  very  interesting  journal  written  br  one  of  the  sevm  mm  of 
Moidart,  at  tbey  wera  called  —  Blacaonalds  of  the  Clanronald 


will  at  least  choose  the  best  of  these  two,  and  vnt. 
a  tran.slation  of  it.** 

His  humane  forgiving  disposition  was  put  to 
a  pretty  strong  test  on  his  return  to  Londor:, 
by  a  liberty  which  Mr.  Thomas  Dtvius  hai 
taken  with  him  in  his  absence,  which  was,  u> 
publish  two  volumes  entitled  ^  Mi8celltne*>u« 
and  Fugitive  Pieces,"  which  he  advertised  il 
the  newspapers,  ^^  By  the  Author  of  the  Ram- 
bler." In  this  collection,  several  of  Dr. 
John8on*8  acknowledged  writings,  several  c:' 
his  anonymous  performances,  and  some  wh.>  h 
he  had  written  for  others,  were  inserted;  bu: 
there  were  also  some  in  which  he  had  do  ou- 
cem  whatever.  He  was  at  first  very  aD$r}. 
as  he  had  good  reason  to  be.  But,  upon  c  >ii- 
sideration  of  his  poor  friend*s  narrow  circuc- 
stances,  and  that  ne  had  only  a  little  profit  a 
view,  and  meant  no  harm,  be  soon  relenu- 
and  continued  his  kindness  to  him  as  t^fr- 
merly.^ 

In  the  course  of  his  self-examination  wr 
retrospect  to  this  year,  he  seems  to  hare  b"  i^ 
much  dejected;    for  he    says,   1st  Jann.-.. 
1774:    "This  year  has  passed  with  so  Hf 
improvement,  that  I  doubt  whether  I  have  n  ' 
ratner  impaired  than  increased  my  leamiri: 
And  yet  we  have  seen  how  he  read,  and  «• 
know  how  he  talked,  during  that  period. 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  MONTAGU. 

'•  Jaa.  11.  ir?*^ 
"  Madam,  —  Having  committed  one  iault  by:'!' 
advertency,  I  will  not  commit  another  by  suli  ■• 
ness.  When  I  had  the  hmiour  of  your  canL  \ 
could  not  comply  with  your  invitation,  and  cn^^i 
now  suffer  the  shame  of  confessing  that  the  nnx^- 
sity  of  an  answ^er  did  not  come  into  my  mtod. 

**  This  omission,  Madam,  you  may  caulj  eicn^- 
as  the  consciousness  of  your  own  character  m'  ^' 
secure  you  from  suspecting  that  the  (avour  of  jv->* 
notice  can  never  miss  a  suitable  return,  but  tnt^ 
ignorance  or  thoughtle«ness ;  and  to  be  ifik>rx.' 
of  your  eminence  is  not  easy,  but  to  bin  who  u«^ 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  public  voice.  —  I  aaa,  Maxu3:> 
your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  scrvaoL 
MmOapu  MS,  *<  Sam.  Job»«ov'] 

sept,  who  were  the  first  who  declared  for  the  pnr.rr 
landing  in  their  chiefs  rotintry.      It  b  Id  tae  l*^^  • 
papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  ftlO.  —  WAtraa  Scorr. 

«  The  RcT.  Dr.  Alexander  Webster,  ooe  of  the  r" 
of  Edinburgh,  a  man  of  disUnguished  abilities,  wbo  i.> 
mised  him  information  coDcemlng  tb«  Higklaiids  asd  iv»  ■■ 
of  St^otland.  —  Bohwill.    See  aiUe,  p.  279.  —  C 

*  Gavin  Hamilton,  long  a  resident  in  Borne.  anJ  s  r 
of  some  reputation  in  his  day.    He  died  to  1797.  Tb^  \  > 
whirh  Boswell  speaks  of  waseahibitrd  at  the  Rovsl  V  '^ 
in  177G.  and  is  described  in  the  catalofue  m  **  Ko»  11*  <  - 
Hamilton,  Rome;    Mary    Queeo  c«    Soola  r«aifni«  ■ 
Crown.*'  —  P.  CumnnionAM. 

•  •'  When  Davies  printed  the  FucitlTv  PiMts  wttbac' 
know ledge  or  consent ;  *  How.*  sakl  I,  *  wovM  F«V' 
raved,  had  he  been  served  ao  ? '    •  We  shoald  ve«vr '  r«  * 
Johnson,  *  have  beard  the  last  oo*t,  to  bt  tWi  **^ 
Pope  was  a  narrow  man.    I  will,  however.'  aMai  b». '  •' 
and  bluster  m^$r{f  a  litUe  this  time ;  *  ~  lo  west  ta  L'    • 
in  all  the  wrath  h«  could  muster  up.      At  bis  r^'' 
asked  how  the  aflUr  ended: -'Why/  said  be.  *1  ••    ' 
Aerco  fellow,  and  prrtendad  to  be  eerr  angry  aad  n 
was  a  good-natured  fellow,  and  preunoed  to  be  ^^^  "■' 
so  tJUrr  the  matter  ended.  I  believe  the  4t»m  lovw  m»*^ 
Mr.  Thrale  (turning  round  to  ray  buabaMdl,  what  «U.  • 
and  I  do  that  is  good  for  Ton  Davtn  *    We  wlU  fr<  •  - 
thing  for  him,  to  be  Mire.***.- 
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He  was  now  seriouslj  engaged  in  writing  an 
accoantof  oar  travels  in  the  Hebrides,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
more  frequent  correspondence  with  him. 

I  JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

I  "Jan.  29.  1774. 

I  **  Dear  Sib, — IVIy  operations  have  been  hindered 
bj  a  cough ;  at  least  I  flatter  myself,  that  if  my 

'  cough  bad  not  come,  I  should  have  been  further 
advanced.  But  I  have  bad  no  intelligence  from 
Dr.  Webster,  nor  from  the  excise-oflSce,  nor  from 
you.     No  account  of  the  little  borough.*    Nothing 

'  of  the  Erse  language.  I  have  yet  heard  nothing 
of  my  box.  You  must  make  haste  and  gather  me 
all  you  can ;  and  do  it  quickly,  or  I  will  and  shall 
do  without  it. 

'*  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and 
tell  her  I  do  not  love  her  the  less  for  wishing  me 
avay.  I  gave  her  trouble  enough,  and  shall  be 
^Ud,  ia  recompense,  to  give  her  any  pleasure. 

,  **  I  would  send  some  porter  into  the  Hebrides,  if 
I  knew  which  way  it  could  be  got  to  my  kind 
frieods  there.     Inquire,  and  let  me  know. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  all  the  doctors  of 
Edinburgh,  and  to  all  my  friends,  from  one  end  of 
Scotland  to  the  other. 

"  Write  to  me,  and  send  me  what  intelligence 
you  can ;  and  if  any  thing  is  too  bulky  for  the  post, 
let  me  have  it  by  the  carrier.  I  do  not  like  trusting 
vinds  and  waves.  —  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most,  &c. 

"  Sam  Johnsok.'* 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"  London,  Feb.  7. 1774. 

'*Dear  Si  a, —  In  a  day  or  two  after  I  had 
written  the  last  discontented  letter,  I  received  my 
l»ox.  which  was  very  welcome.  But  still  I  must 
entreat  you  to  hasten  Dr.  Webster,  and  continue  to 
pick  up  what  you  can  that  may  be  useful. 

"  Mr.  Oglethorpe  wa^  with  me  this  morning ; 
you  know  his  errand.     He  was  not  unwelcome. 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  my  good  intentions 
towards  her  still  continue.  I  should  be  glad  to 
do  any  tiling  that  would  either  benefit  or  please  her. 

**  Chambers  is  not  yet  gone ;  but  so  hurried,  or 
^o  ne;;Iigent,  or  so  proud,  that  I  rarely  see  him.  I 
tiare  Indeed,  for  some  weeks  past,  been  very  ill  of  a 
coM  and  cough,  and  have  been  at  Mrs.  Thrale*s, 
tbut  I  might  be  taken  care  of.  I  am  much  better: 
nora  rtdtunt  in  pr<dia  vires  ;  but  I  am  yet  tender, 
anil  easily  disordered.  How  happy  it  was  that 
lu-ithcr  of  us  were  ill  in  the  Hebrides. 

•The  question  of  literary  property*  is  this  day 
k'forc  the  Lords.  Murphy  drew  up  the  appellants' 
<^*^c.  that  is  the  plea  aj^ainst  the  perpetual  right. 
1  have  not  seen  it,  nor  heard  the  decision.  I  would 
liot  have  the  right  perpetual. 

**  I  will  write  to  you  as  any  thing  occurs,  and  do 


'  Tbf!  ancient  t)ar|*b  of  Preitick,  In  Ayrahire.  —  Boswsll. 

'  The  qiicftion  wna  not  deckled  till  Feb.  22.  —  "  In  con- 
tinence of  thlc  decUlon,  the  EnglUh  booksellers  have  now 
to  other  tecurity  for  any  literary  purchase  they  may  make, 
^*u  tbe  statute  ol*  Che  8ch  of  Queen  Anne,  which  secures  to 
It*  author's  aaalgna  an  exclusive  property  for  fourteen  years, 
("^  revert  Sfcain  to  tbe  author,  aod  vest  m  him  for  fourteen 
jnr»  more."  —  vfmnui/  RcgisUTt  1774.  —  Cbokkr. 

"  See  the  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Steevens's  Library,  No.  265. : 
~'*Neandr{(l|leb.)  Opus  aureum,  Gr.  ot  LaL  2  torn.  4to. 
^  tweieo.  foUu  deauraitt.  UpsUe,  1577."  This  was 
doubUess  tiie  book  lent  by  Steevens  to  Johnson.  —  Malone. 


you  send  me  something  about  my  Scottish  friends. 
I  have  very  great  kindness  for  them.  Let  me  know 
likewise  how  fees  come  in,  and  when  we  are  to  see 
you.  —  I  am.  Sir,  yours  aflfectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnsok." 

He  at  this  tune  wrote  tbe  following  letters  to 
Mr.  Steevens,  bis  able  associate  in  editing 
Shakspcare :  — 

JOHNSON  TO   GEORGE  STEEVENS, 

Hampttecui, 

"  Feb.  7.  1774. 

*'  SxB,  —  If  I  am  asked  when  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Steevens,  you  know  what  answer  I  must  give ;  if  I 
am  asked  when  I  shall  sec  him,  I  wish  you  could 
tell  me  what  to  say.  If  you  have  *  Lesley's  His- 
tory of  Scotland,'  or  any  other  book  about  Scotland, 
except  Boetius  and  Buchanan,  it  will  be  a  kindness 
if  you  send  them  to.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

JOHNSON  TO  STEEVENS. 

"Feb.  21.1774. 
"  Sia,  —  We  are  thinking  to  augment  our  club, 
and  I  am  desirous  of  nominating  you,  if  you  care 
to  stand  the  ballot,  and  can  attend  on  Friday  nights 
at  least  twice  in  five  weeks  :  less  than  this  is  too 
little,  and  rather  more  will  be  expected.  Be  pleased 
to  let  me  know  before  Friday.  —  I  am.  Sir,  your 
most,  &c.,  Sam.  Johnson.** 

JOHNSON  TO  STEEVENS. 

»•  March  5.  1774. 
<*  Sia,  —  Last  night  you  became  a  member  of  the 
club ;  if  you  call  on  me  on  Friday,  I  will  intro- 
duce you.  A  gentleman,  proposed  after  you,  was 
rejected.  I  thank  you  for  Neander  ',  but  wish  he 
were  not  so  fine.  I  will  take  care  of  him.  —  I  am, 
Sir,  your  humble  servant,  Sam.  Johnson." 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"  March  5.  1774. 

"  Dear  Sir, —  Dr.  Webster's  informations  were 
much  less  exact,  and  much  less  determinate,  than  I 
expected  :  they  are,  indeed,  much  less  positive  than, 
if  he  can  trust  his  own  book  *  which  he  laid  before 
me,  be  is  able  to  give.  But  I  believe  it  will  always 
be  found  that  he  who  calls  much  for  information 
will  advance  his  work  but  slowly. 

"  I  am,  however,  obliged  to  you,  dear  Sir,  for 
your  endeavours  to  help  me ;  and  hope,  that  be- 
tween us  something  will  sometime  be  done,  if  not 
on  this,  on  some  occasion. 

'*  Chambers  is  either  married,  or  almost  married, 
to  Miss  Wilton ',  a  girl  of  sixteen,  exquisitely 
beautiful,  whom  he  has,  with  his  lawyer's  tongue, 
persuaded  to  take  her  chance  with  him  in  the  East. 


*  A  manuscript  acooant  drawn  by  Dr.  Webster  of  all  the 

Krishes  in  Scotland,  ascertaining  their  length,  breadth,  num- 
r  of  inhabitants,  and  distinguishing  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  This  book  had  lieen  transmitted  to  government, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  saw  a  copy  of  it  in  Dr.  Webster's  posses- 
tion.  —  BoswKLL. 

^  Daughter  of  Joscnh  Wilton,  R.  A.,  the  sculptor.  After 
Sir  Robert  Chambers  s  death  she  returned  to  England,  and 
died  at  Brighton,  in  Ajpril,  1839.  aged  8H.  MIm  Chambers, 
her  daughter,  married  Colonel  Macdonald,  the  son  of  Flora. 
—  CnoKBa. 
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"  We  have  added  to  the  club,  Charles  Fox  *,  Sir 
Charles  BuDbury,  Dr.  Fordyce,  and  Mr.  Steevens." 

"  Return  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Webster.  Tell  Dr. 
Robertson  I  have  not  much  to  reply  to  his  censure 
of  my  negligence  :  and  tell  Dr.  Blair,  that  since  he 
has  written  hither  *  what  I  said  to  him,  we  must 
now  consider  ourselves  as  even,  forgive  one  another, 
and  begin  again.  I  care  not  how  soon,  for  he  is  a 
very  pleasing  man.  Pay  my  compliments  to  all  my 
friends,  and  remind  Lord  Elibank  of  his  promise  to 
give  me  all  his  works. 

**  I  hope  Mrs.  Bos  well  and  little  Miss  are  well. 
—  When  shall  J  see  them  again  ?  She  is  a  sweet 
lady ;  only  she  was  so  glad  to  see  me  go,  that  I 
have  almost  a  mind  to  come  again,  that  she  may 
again  have  the  same  pleasure. 

**  Inquire  if  it  be  practicable  to  send  a  small 
present  of  a  cask  of  porter  to  Dunvegan,  Rasoy, 
and  Col.  I  would  not  wish  to  be  thought  forget- 
ful of  civilities.  —  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

*'Sam.  Johnson.*' 

On  the  5th  of  March  I  wrote  to  him,  re- 
questing his  counsel  whether  I  should  this 
spring  come  to  London.  I  stated  to  him  on 
the  one  hand  some  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
which,  together  with  my  wife^s  situation  at  that 
time,  made  me  hesitate ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
pleasure  and  improvement  which  my  annual 
visit  to  the  metropolis  always  afforded  me ; 
and  particularly  mentioned  a  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion which  I  experienced  in  celebrating  the 
festival  of  Easter  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral ;  that, 
to  my  fancy,  it  appeared  like  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem at  the  feast  of  the  Passover ;  and  that 
the  strong  devotion  which  I  felt  on  that  occa- 
sion diffused  its  influence  on  my  mind  through 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

Not  dated,  but  written  about  the  15th  of  March. 

**  Drar  Sir,  —  I  am  ashamed  to  think  that 
since  I  received  your  letter  I  have  passed  so  many 
days  without  answering  it. 

**  I  think  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  resolving 
your  doubts.  The  reasons  for  which  you  are  in- 
clined to  visit  London  arc,  I  think,  not  of  sufficient 
strength  to  answer  the  objections.  That  you  should 
delight  to  come  once  a  year  to  the  fountain  of  in- 
telligence and  pleasure  is  very  natural ;  but  both 
information  and  pleasure  must  be  regulated  by 
propriety.  Pleasure,  which  cannot  be  obtained 
but  by  unseasonable  or  unsuitable  expense,  must 
always  end  in  pain  ;  and  pleasure,  which  must  be 
enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  another's  pain,  can  never 
be  such  as  a  worthy  mind  can  fully  delight  in. 

"  What  improvement  you  might  gain  by  coming 
to  Ivondon,  you  may  easily  supply,  or  easily  com- 
pensate, by  enjoining  yourself  some  particular  study 
at  home,  or  opening  some  new  avenue  to  informa- 
tion.    Edinburgh  is  not  yet  exhausted ;  and  I  am 


I  Mr.  Fox,  aa  Sir  Jainea  Mackintoih  informed  me,  was 
brought  in  hj  Mr.  Burke,  and  thit  meeting  at  tho  rlub  was 
the  only  link  of  acquaintance  between  Mr.  Fox  and  John- 
ton. —  Crokkr. 

'  It  i>  odd  that  he  does  not  mention  Mr.  Gibbon,  whoso 
a(lnii«»ion  sei'ms  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Sti^evons's. 

^('lidKF.R. 

^  This  applies  to  one  of  Johnson*s  rude  speeches,  the  mere 


sure  you  will  find  no  pleasure  here  whid>  can  de- 
serve either  that  you  should  anticipate  any  part  of 
your  future  fortune,  or  that  you  should  condemn 
yourself  and  your  lady  to  penurious  frugality  fur 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

*'  I  need  not  tell  you  what  regard  you  owe  to 
Mrs.  Boswell's  entreaties ;  or  how  much  you  ought 
to  study  the  happiness  of  her  who  studies  your> 
with  so  much  diligence,  and  of  whose  kindnesft  \vn 
enjoy  such  good  effects.  Life  cannot  subsi&t  in 
society  but  by  reciprocal  concessions.  She  per- 
mitted you  to  ramble  last  year ;  you  must  pemut 
her  now  to  keep  you  at  home. 

*'  Your  last  reason  is  so  serious,  that  I  am  un- 
willing to  oppose  it.  Yet  you  must  rememkr, 
that  your  image  of  worshipping  once  a  year  tu  a 
certain  place,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  b  but  a 
comparison  ;  and  simile  non  est  idem  ;  if  the  annu.il 
resort  to  Jerusalem  was  a  duty  to  the  Jews,  it  was 
a  duty  because  it  was  commanded ;  and  you  hare 
no  such  command,  therefore  no  such  duty.  It  nu^ 
be  dangerous  to  receive  too  readily,  and  indulge 
too  fondly,  opinions,  from  which,  perhaps,  no  pious 
mind  is  wholly  disengaged,  of  local  sanctity  ar<<j 
local  devotion.  You  know  what  strange  eff'tfct*.* 
they  have  produced  over  a  great  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  I  am  now  writing,  and  you.  «hc:j 
you  read  this,  are  reading  under  the  eye  of  Oru- 
niprcsence. 

**  To  what  depree  fancy  is  to  be  admitted  i  t  -> 
religious  offices,  it  would  require  much  ddliberat:  - 
to  determine.  I  am  far  from  intending  totalii  t  • 
exclude  it.  Fancy  is  a  faculty  bestowed  by  ••■:' 
Creator,  and  it  is  reasonable  that  all  his  gifts  iUn  . 
be  used  to  his  glory,  that  all  our  faculties  »hou  . 
co-operate  in  his  worship  ;  but  they  sure  to  r  - 
operate  according  to  the  will  of  him  that  gave  t\u  ^u 
according  to  the  order  which  his  wisdom  has  i^'a- 
blished.  As  ceremonies  prudential  or  coovcnUrt 
are  less  obligatory  than  positive  ordinances,  iti 
bodily  worship  is  only  the  token  to  others  or  our- 
selves of  mental  adoration,  so  fancy  is  always  to  ic: 
in  subordination  to  reason.  We  may  take  fan<r%  t  r 
a  companion,  but  must  follow  reason  as  our  gu>  •- 
We  may  allow  fancy  to  suggest  certain  idra>  i.. 
certain  places ;  but  reason  must  alwa}*s  be  ht-s'-i. 
when  she  tells  us,  that  those  ideas  and  thov  phv  ^ 
have  no  natural  or  necessary  relation.  When  «% 
enter  a  church  we  habitually  recall  to  mttui  t  i 
duty  of  adoration,  but  we  must  not  omit  adorai:  i 
for  want  of  a  temple :  because  we  know,  and  o::  jt  t 
to  remember,  that  the  Universal  Lord  ts  c^-^ 
where  present ;  and  that,  therefore,  to  eome  to  h  •  v 
or  to  Jerusalem,  though  it  may  be  useful,  canf.»>; 
be  necessary. 

**  Thus  I  have  answered  your  letter,  and  ka^  * 
not  answered  it  negligently.     I  love  you  Un  « .  • 
to  be  careless  when  you  are  serious. 

*'  I  think  I  shall  be  very  diligent  next  week  sNm/ 
our  travels,  which  I  have  too  long  DeKl<ct«d.  »  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  your  most,  &c.,       Sam.  Jovksou 

**  Compliments  to  Madam  and  Miot.** 


repetition  of  which  by  Dr.  Blair.  Johaaan.  wMh 

genuity  than  justice,  chose  to  Consider  «•  «ttiif r«lniC  x  < 
original  oflTencc ;  btit  it  turned  oitt  ttiat  BImt  had  m^i  t    t 

the  story Crukr*. 

*  Alluding  probably  to  the  8hr1n«t.Bllfrlinac«m.Ar    •«  •    • 
Roman  Cat  holies,  and  perhapa   to  tnat  grtm  mSitiMrf  . 
grimago  the  Crusades.  —  Caoata. 


^ 


J£r,  65. 
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JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

••  May  10.  1774. 
"  DcAft  SiE,  —  The  lady  who  delivers  this  has  a 
]air>suit,  in  which  she  desires  to  make  use  of  your 
skill  and  eloquence,  and  she  seems  to  think  that 
she  shall  have  something  more  of  both  for  a  recom« 
mendation  from  me ;  which,  though  I  know  how 
little  you  want  any  external  incitement  to  your 
duty,  I  could  not  refuse  her,  because  I  know  that 
at  least  it  will  not  hurt  her,  to  tell  you  that  1  wish 
ber  well  —  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  May  12.  1774. 

"  Lord  Hailes  has  begged  of  me  to  offer  you  his 
best  respects,  and  to  transmit  to  you  specimens  of 
'  Annals  of  Scotland,  from  the  Accession  of  Mal- 
colm Kenmore  to  the  death  of  James  V.,*  in  draw- 
ing up  which  his  lordship  has  been  engaged  for 
sume  time.  His  lordship  writes  to  me  thus :  -~  *  If 
I  could  procure  Dr.  Johnson's  criticisms,  they 
would  be  of  great  use  to  me  in  the  prosecution  of 
my  vork,  as  they  would  be  judicious  and  true.  I 
hare  no  right  to  ask  that  favour  of  him.  If  you 
could,  it  would  highly  oblige  me.* 

**  Dr.  Blair  requests  you  may  be  assured  that  he 
did  not  write  to  London  what  you  said  to  him,  and 
that  neither  by  word  nor  letter  has  he  made  the 
least  complaint  of  you ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has 
a  high  respect  for  you,  and  loves  you  much  more 
Mace  be  saw  you  in  Scotland.  It  would  both  divert 
and  please  you  to  see  his  eagerness  about  this 
nutter.** 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

'*  Streatham,  June  18.  1774. 

**  DxAR  Sia,  —  Yesterday  I  put  the  first  sheeu 
of  the  <  Journey  to  the  Hebrides '  to  the  presSb  I 
have  endeavoured  to  do  you  some  justice  in  the 
first  paragraph.  It  will  be  one  volume  in  octavo, 
not  thick. 

**  It  will  be  proper  to  make  some  presents  in 
^tland.  You  shall  tell  me  to  whom  I  shall  give ; 
and  I  have  stipulated  twenty-five  for  you  to  give 
in  your  own  name.  Some  will  take  the  present 
l>etter  from  me,  others  better  from  you.  In  this, 
you  vho  are  to  live  in  the  place  ought  to  direct 
Consider  it.  Whatever  you  can  get  for  my  purpose 
*«^  me ;  and  make  my  compliments  to  your  lady 
V'd  both  the  young  ones.  —  I  am.  Sir,  your,  &c., 

**  Sam.  Johnson.'* 


BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

**  Edinburgh,  June  24. 1774. 

"  You  do  not  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
^viini%  packets  which  I  have  sent  to  you.  Neither 
<^a  I  prevail  with  you  to  cauwer  my  letters,  though 
*'>u  honour  me  with  returns.  You  have  said  no- 
thing  to  roe  about  poor  Goldsmith ',  nothing  about 
LuiKtoo. 

**  I  have  reoeiTed  for  you«  from  the  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  in  Scotland,  the 


'  Dr.  Goldimith  died  April  4.  this  year —  Borwbll. 

'  These  books  Dr.  J<rfinaon  presented  to  the  Bodleian 


L*rvy —  BoswxtU 
^  Oq  Um  cover  eoclosing  them  Dr.  Johnson  wrote 


u 


If 


following  Erse  books  :  —  *  The  New  Testament,* 
*  Baxter's  Call,*  *  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,*  *  The  Mo- 
ther's Catechism,*  *  A  Gaelic  and  English  Voca- 
bulary.* *'■ 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"  July  4.  1774. 

"  Dkar  Sir,  —  I  wish  you  could  have  looked 
over  my  book  before  the  printer,  but  it  could  not 
easily  be.  I  suspect  some  mistakes ;  but  as  I  deal, 
perhaps,  more  in  notions  than  fn  facts,  the  matter 
is  not  great ;  and  the  second  edition  will  be  mended, 
if  any  such  there  be.  The  press  will  go  on  slowly 
for  a  time,  because  I  am  going  into  W^ales  to- 
morrow. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  I  appeared  to  treat 
such  a  character  as  lK)rd  Hailes  otherwise  than 
with  high  respect.  I  return  the  sheets ',  to  which 
I  have  done  what  mischief  I  could  ;  and  finding  it 
so  little,  thought  not  much  of  sending  them,  llie 
narrative  is  clear,  lively,  and  short. 

**  I  have  done  worse  to  Lord  Hailes  than  by 
neglecting  his  sheets:  I  have  run  him  in  debt. 
Dr.  Home,  the  president  of  Magdalen  College  in 
Oxford,  wrote  to  me  about  three  months  ago,  that 
he  purposed  to  reprint  Walton*s  Lives,  and  desired 
me  to  contribute  to  the  work  :  my  answer  wan, 
that  Lord  Hailes  intended  the  same  publication; 
and  Dr.  Home  has  resigned  it  to  him.  His  lord- 
ship must  now  think  seriously  about  it. 

"  Of  poor  dear  Dr.  Goldsmith  there  is  little  to 
be  told,  more  than  the  papers  have  made  public. 
He  died  of  a  fever,  I  am  afraid,  more  violent  by 
uneasiness  of  mind.  His  debts  began  to  be  heavy, 
and  all  his  resources  were  exhausted.  Sir  Joshua 
is  of  opinion  that  he  owed  not  less  than  two  thou- 
sand pounds.      Was  ever  poet  so  trusted  before  ? 

'^You   may,   if  you  please,   put  the   inscription 
thus :  — 

**  *  Maria  Scoiorum  JRegina  nata  15  — ,  a  suis  in 
exilium  acta  15—,  ab  hospitd  neci  data  15 — ."  You 
must  find  the  years. 

*•  Of  your  second  daughter  you  certainly  gave 
the  account  yourself,  though  you  have  forgotten  it. 
While  Mrs.  BoswcU  is  well,  never  doubt  of  a  boy. 
Mrs.  Thrale  brought,  I  think,  five  girls  running, 
but  while  I  was  with  you  she  had  a  boy. 

**  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  pamphlets, 
and  of  the  last  I  hope  to  make  some  use.  I  made 
some  of  the  former.  —  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most 
affectionate  servant,  **  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

^  My  compliments  to  all  the  three  ladies." 

JOHNSON  TO  LANGTON, 

At  Langton, 

"  July  5. 1774. 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  You  have  reason  to  reproach  me 

that  I  have  left  your  last  letter  so  long  unanswered, 

but  I  had  nothing  particular  to  say.     Chambers, 

you  find,  is  gone  Air,  and  poor  Goldsmith  is  gone 


my  delay  has  given  any  reason  for  supposing  that  I  have  not 
a  very  deep  ftente  of  the  honour  done  me  by  asliing  my  judg- 
ment, I  am  very  sorry."  —  Boswbu.. 


r 
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much  further.  He  died  of  a  fever,  exasperated,  as 
I  believe,  by  the  fear  of  distress.  He  had  raised 
money  and  squandered  it,  by  every  artifice  of  ac- 
quisition and  folly  of  expense.  But  let  not  his 
irailties  be  remembered ;  he  was  a  very  great  man. 

**  I  have  just  begun  to  print  my  Journey  to  the 
Hebrides,  and  am  leaving  the  press  to  take  another 
journey  Into  Wales,  whither  Mr.  Thrale  is  going, 
to  take  possession  of,  at  least,  five  hundred  a  year, 
fallen  to  his  lady.  All  at  Streatham,  that  are  alive, 
are  well. 

**  I  have  never  r^overed  from  the  last  dreadful 
illness  *,  but  flatter  myself  that  I  grow  gradually 
better ;  much,  however,  yet  remains  to  mend. 
Kipit  i\47i(rov.* 

**  If  you  have  the  Latin  version  of  *  Busy,  curious, 
thirsty  fly/  be  so  kind  as  to  transcribe  and  send  it ; 
but  you  need  not  be  in  haste,  for  I  shall  be  I  know 
not  where,  for  at  least  five  weeks.  I  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing tetrastick  on  poor  Goldsmith :  — 

Thw  rdpor  thropiifp  rhif  *OXj€dpoio'  Kovi^v 
*A(Ppoffi  fi^  fftfunpff  Bt<vf ,  vo8f<r<ri  irdrei. 

OTiri  ft^^ijXc  4>6(ns,  iiirpw  xdp<'i  fp7a  waKou&v, 
KAo/erc  iroofAiv,  loTopuely,  ^wruc6v* 

"  Please  to  make  my  most  respectful  comp1i« 
ments  to  all  the  ladies,  and  remember  me  to  young 
George  and  his  sisters.  I  reckon  George  begins  to 
show  a  pair  of  heels.  Do  not  be  sullen  now,  but 
let  me  find  a  letter  when  I  come  back.  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  your  afifectionate,  humble  servant, 

'*  Sam.  Johnson.** 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

**  Edinburgh.  Aug.  30. 1774. 

"  You  have  given  me  an  inscription  for  a  portrait 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  which  you,  in  a  short 
and  striking  maimer,  point  out  her  hard  fate.  But 
you  will  be  pleased  to  keep  in  mind,  that  my  picture 
is  a  representation  of  a  particular  scene  in  her  his- 
tory ;  her  being  forced  to  resign  her  crown,  while 
she  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Lochlevin.  I 
must,  therefore,  beg  that  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  give  me  an  inscription  suited  to  that  particular 
scene ;  or  determine  which  of  the  two  formerly 
transmitted  to  you  is  the  best ;  and  at  any  rate, 
favour  me  with  an  English  translation.  It  will  be 
doubly  kind  if  you  comply  with  my  request  speedily. 

**  Your  critical  notes  on  the  specimen  of  Lord 
Hailes*s  *  Annals  of  Scotland '  are  excellent.  I 
agreed  with  you  on  every  one  of  them.  He  him- 
self objected  only  to  the  alteration  of  ^free  to  brave, 
in  the  passage  where  he  says  that  Edward  *  de< 
parted  with  the  glory  due  to  the  conqueror  of  a 
free  people.*  He  says,  to  call  the  Scots  brave  would 
only  add  to  the  glory  of  their  conqueror.  You 
will  make  allowance  for  the  national  seal  of  our 
annalist.  I  now  send  a  few  more  leaves  of  the  An- 
nals, which  I  hope  you  will  peruse,  and  return 
with  observations,  as  you  did  upon  the  former  oc- 
casion.     Lord  Hailes  writes  to  me  thus:   *  Mr. 


1  Although  hi*  Lettfrt  and  his  Praym  and  Mfditatwtu 
speak  of  hu  la'e  Ulnest  as  merelr  "a cold  and  cough/'  it 
would  seem  by  this  use  of  the  word  "  dretu(ful,"  that  Tt  bad. 
at  tome  time,  Uken  a  more  serious  character.  We  have  no 
trace  of  any  illness  since  that  of  1766.  which  could  be  called 
dreadftil,  .-Caoasa. 

t  The  Greek  for  **  Lerd  kntt  mercy  mpon  ms.**  —  Crokir. 

3  As  this  has  nerer  been  to  my  knowledge  translated,  I 
have  attcropted  It. 


Boswell  will  be  pleased  to  express  the  grateful 
sense  which  Sir  David  Dalrymple  has  of  Dr.  Joho- 
son's  attention  to  his  little  specimen.  The  further 
specimen  will  show  that 

*  Even  in  an  Edward  he  can  see  desert' 

**  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  that  a  re- 
publication of  Isaac  Walton's  Lives  is  intended 
You  have  been  in  a  mistake  in  thinking  that  Lord 
Hailes  had  it  in  view.  I  remember  one  monung, 
while  he  sat  with  you  in  my  house,  he  said,  th^t  , 
there  should  be  a  new  edition  of  Walton's  Lives; 
and  you  said  that  *they  should  be  benoted  a  little.' 
This  was  all  that  passed  on  that  subject  You 
must,  therefore,  inform  Dr.  Home,  that  he  vni 
resume  his  plan.  I  enclose  a  note  concemtn^  it; 
and  if  Dr.  Home  will  write  to  me,  all  the  attenttcn 
that  I  can  give  shall  be  cheerfully  bestowed  upoo 
what  I  think  a  pious  work,  the  preservation  »ai. 
elucidation  of  Walton,  by  whose  writings  I  have 
been  most  pleasingly  edi6ed.** 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

**  Edlnborgb.  Sept  16. 1774. 
**  Wales  has  probably  detained  you  longer  thiD 
I  supposed.  You  will  have  become  quite  a  inouo> 
taineer,  by  visiting  Scotland  one  year  and  Wale« 
another.  You  must  next  go  to  Switxerltad  Cam- 
bria will  complain,  if  you  do  not  honour  her  s^ 
with  some  remarks.  And  I  find  coRersscreeofasM. 
the  booksellers  expect  another  book.  I  am  no- 
patient  to  see  your  *Toor  to  Scotland  and  ii* 
Hebrides.*  Might  you  not  send  me  a  copy  hy  tb« 
post  as  soon  as  it  is  printed  ofi7  **      .        .       < 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

'*  London,  Oct  1. 1774 
**  Dear  Sir,  —  Yesterday  1  returned  from  lai 
Welsh  journey.  I  waa  sorry  to  leave  my  ba>^ 
suspended  so  long ;  but  having  an  opportunity  oi 
seeing,  with  so  much  convenience,  a  new  part  cl 
the  island,  I  could  not  reject  it.  I  have  be«n  is 
five  of  the  six  eotmtics  of  North  Wales ;  sad  hin 
seen  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  the  two  seaU  ct  their 
bishops ;  have  been  upon  Peninanmmur  and  Snov* 
don,  and  passed  over  into  Angleaea.  But  y>^t^ 
is  so  little  different  from  England,  that  it  oftn 
nothin<7  to  the  speculation  of  the  traveller. 

**  When  I  came  home,  I  found  several  of  yt»t 
papers,  with  some  pages  of  Lord  Hailca's  .\Dna*» 
which  I  will  consider.  I  am  in  baste  to  gi*e  Ti 
some  account  of  myself,  lest  you  should  »uspe.: 
me  of  negligence  in  the  pressing  business  vhicb  I 
find  recommended  to  my  care,  and  which  I  i^*'' 
nothing  of  till  now,  when  all  care  is  vain.' 

"In  the  distribution  of  my  books  I  pvrpo^  ^' 
follow  your  advice,  adding  such  as  shall  occur  to  om 
I  am  not  pleased  with  your  notes  of  mBenih^»*» 
added  to  your  names,  for  I  hope  I  shall  not  cs«tl* 
forget  them. 


Here  GoMtmith  lies.    O  ye,  who  dnds  of  EH 
Or  Nature's  works,  or  Mcred  Sonf  r»f^  • 

With  reYerenee  tread  —  for  he  Is  all  esceUid . 
Hlatorian  and  PhUoaopber  and  Baid. 

Csosfi'^ 

*  I  had  written  to  htm.  to  requc«t  Ma  lat»rpoidn<^  la ' 
hair  of  a  convict,  who  I  thought  waa  wmf  iiQ)u*4 1  ' 
demned.  —  BoawitL. 


yET.  65. 
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*"  I  ha,re  raceiTed  four  Ene  books,  without  any 
direction,  and  suspect  that  they  are  intended  for 
the  Oiford  library.  If  that  is  the  intention,  I 
think  it  will  be  proper  to  add  the  metrical  psalms, 
and  wbateTcr  else  is  printed  in  Erse,  that  the  pre^ 
s«Dt  may  be  complete.  The  donor's  name  should 
be  told. 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  read  the  book  before  It 
was  printed,  but  our  distance  does  not  easily  per- 
mit it  I  am  sorry  Lord  Hailes  does  not  intend 
to  publish  Walton  ;  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  done 
V)  veil,  if  it  be  done  at  all.  I  purpose  now  to  drive 
the  book  forward.  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Bmwell,  and  let  me  hear  often  from  you.  I  am, 
fic.f  Sam.  Jobmsok.'* 

This  toor  to  Wales,  which  was  made  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.,  Mrs.  [and  Miss]  Thrale,  thotigh 
ii  no  doubt  contributed  to  his  health  and 
amusement,  did  not  give  an  occasion  to  such  a 
(iiscursire  exercise  of  his  mind  as  our  tour  to 
the  Hebrides.  I  do  not  find  that  he  kept  any 
journal  or  notes  of  what  he  saw  there.  Ail 
that  I  heard  him  say  of  it  was,  that  ^*  instead 
of  bleak  and  barren  mountains,  there  were 
trroen  and  fertile  ones;  and  that  one  of  the 
<  xstlcs  in  Wales  would  contain  all  the  castles 
that  he  had  seen  in  Scotland."  > 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


1774. 

Dr.  ^)hMtom*i    Diary  of  a    Tour  into    WaUi,  — 
^AotaMTtA.  — DovtdaU,  —  Kedletton.  —  Derby. 

—  Combtrmtre.  —  Hawkestone,  —  CAeiter.  —  St. 
Aiaph,^D€Mgk HclyweO.^ Bhudlan  (kutle. 

—  PtnmtMen'Mawr,  —  Bangor,  —  Caemarvoii.  — 
liodnUt,  —  Coiupay  Castle.  —  OmbenUy.  — 
Mofky.  —  Tlu  Leamma.  —  Blenheim.  —  Beacons- 
/Idd, 


'  Mr.  Botwcll  was  mistaken  in  tuppotiog  that  Johnson 

<   k'pt  no  joariMl  of  his  Welsh  tour :  on  the  contrary,  he  kfpt 

)  rnhute  diary  of  the  sane  kind  as  that  which  Mr.  Boswell 

'  >t)iti  of  Us  subseQumt  visit  to  Paris,  and  as  ample 

'  ''u'lly  as  that  on  which  he  founded  his  *'  Joumfp  to  the 

f'  ''met."     It  was  preserved  by  his  servant,  Barber,  and 

*  «  >t  Mcaped  Mr.  Boswell's  research  is  not  known ;  but 

*  *u  am  pabUshcd  in  1816,  by  Mr.  Duppa,  and  with  his 
'  •m..tnan  rrpubUshed  by  me,  for  the  purpose  **  of  filHiiK  up  " 
; '  US'  Mr.  Dappa's  words)  '*  that  chasm  in  the  Life  of 
■'  '^r.ciQ.  whkb  Mr.  Bosweil  was  unable  to  supply."  I  have 
^^M I  wWctioo  of  Mr.  Doppa's  own  notes,  and  some  others 

o^Bouicated  to  hbn  1>y  Mrs.  Plocsi,  in  MS.,  too  late  for 

*  -'  uic.  The  whole  affords  a  chapter  in  Johnson's  life,  and 
'  «•*•;  incidental  notices  of  manners.  If  not  very  important,  at 

*  <ti  to9  curioos  to  be  omitted.  A  collation  of  the  original 
M^.  kUMlly  entrusted  to  Mr.  Murray,  for  Mr.  Wright's 
>  i.tioo,  tiy  its  present  proprietor,  the  Rev.  Archdeacon 
Bati«r,  of  Shrewsbury,  has  supplied  many  corrections,  and 

*  fTi"  <m>lMiam.  in  Mr.  Ouppa's  text.  ^Caoasa,  lH3d. 

*  Mr.  Richard  Oreen  was  an  apothecary,  and  related  to 
I>r.  lobntoo.  He  had  a  considerable  collection  of  antl- 
■  •*t.n. natural  enrtoaltles,  and  Ingenious  works  of  art.— 

'  l>r  Erasmus  Darwin :  at  this  tfane  ha  lived  at  Llchfleld, 
''^t'Tv  hf  had  practised  as  a  physician  flrom  the  year  I7S6. 
M  t«  Sfvird  says,  (bat  Johnson  and  Darwin  had  only  one  or 
<*u  interviews.  Mutual  and  strong  dialika  subdsted  between 


DIARY.  — 1774. 

Tuesday^  July  5.  —We  left  Streatham  11 
A.  M.  —  Price  of  four  horses  two  shillings  a 
mile.  —  Bamet  1  4(K  p.  m.  —  On  the  road  I 
read  Tolly's  Epistles — At  night  at  Dunstable. 

Wednesday,  July  6.  —  To  Lichfield,  eighty- 
three  miles.    To  the  Swan. 

Thursday,  July  7.  —  To  Mrs.  Porter's  —  To 
the  cathedbral  —  To  Mrs.  Aston's  —  To  Mr. 
Green  8  *  —  Mr.  Green's  museum  was  much 
admired,  and  Mr.  Newton's  china. 

Friday,  July  8.  —To  Mr.  Newton's  —  To 
Mrs.  Cobb's  —  Dr.  Darwin's  '  —  I  went  again 
to  Mrs.  Aston's.    She  was  sorry  to  part. 

Saturday,  July  9. —  Breakfasted  at  Mr.  Gar- 
rick's  ♦  —  Visited  Miss  Vyse*  —  Miss  Seward® 

—  Went  to  Dr.  Taylor's  [at  Ashboum]— I 
read  a  little  on  the  road  m  Tully's  Epistles 
and  Martial  — Mart.  8th,  44.,  lino  pro  limo.'' 

Sunday,  July   10.  —  Morning,   at  church. 
Conipany  at  dinner. 
Monday,  July  11.  —  At  Ham  —  At  Oakover 

—  I  was  less  pleased  with  Ilam  than  when  I 
saw  it  first ;  but  my  friends  were  much  de- 
lighted. 

Tuesday,  July  12.  —  At  Chatsworth.  —  The 
water  willow^  —  The  cascade  shot  out  from 
many  spouts  —  The  fountains  —  The  water 
tree — The  smooth  floors  in  the  highest  rooms  ^ 

—  Atlas  fifteen  hands  inch  and  half*®  —  River 
running  through  the  park  —  The  porticoes  on 
the  sides  support  two  galleries  for  the  first 
floor  —  My  friends  were  not  struck  with  the 
house  —  It  fell  below  my  ideas  of  the  furniture 

—  The  staircase  is  in  the  comer  of  the  house 

—  The  hall  in  the  comer  the  grandest  room, 
though  only  a  room  of  passage — On  the  ground- 
floor,  only  the  chapel  and  breakfast-room,  and 
a  small  library ;  the  rest,  servants*  rooms  and 
offices  —  A  bad  inn. 

Wednesday,  July  13.  —  At  Matlock. 

Thursday,  July  14.  —  At  dinner  at  Oak- 
over  ;  too  deaf  to  hear,  or  much  converse  — 
Mrs.  Gell  —  The  chapel  at  Oakover  —  The 


them.    Dr.  Darwin  died  April  18.  ISOS,  in  bit  slaty-ninth 
year — Duppa. 

4  *'  Peter  Garrick,  the  elder  brother  of  David.  I  think  he 
was  an  attorney,  but  he  seemed  to  lead  an  Independent  life, 
and  talked  all  about  fishing.  Dr.  Johnson  advised  him  to 
read  Walton's  Anglnr,  repeating  some  verses  from  it."  — 
Piaxxi  MS.  —  CKOKBa. 

>  Daughter  of  Archdeacon  Vyse,  wife  afterwards  of  Madan, 
Blsbopof  Peterborough .  —  Crok  er  . 

*  "  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  suffer  me  to  speak  to  Miss 
Seward.**  —  Pioxxi  MS.  So  early  was  the  coolness  between 
them. —  CaoKCR. 

7  In  the  edition  of  Martial,  which  he  was  reading,  the  last 
word  of  the  line 

"  Defluat,  eC  lento  splendescat  turblda  UmOt** 
was,  no  doubt,  misprinted  tino.  —  CRoaia. 

B  **  There  was  a  water-work  at  Chatsworth  with  a  concealed 
spring,  which,  upon  touching,  spouted  out  streams  from 
every  bough  of  a  willow  tree.  I  remember  Lady  Kuth 
(Miss  Thrale),  then  ten  years  old.  was  the  most  amused  by 
It  of  any  of  the  party."  —  Piaxxt  MS.  —  Crokbr. 

9  Old  oak  floors  polished  by  rubbing.  Johnson.  I  suppose, 
wondered  that  they  should  take  such  pains  with  the  garrets. 
—  Piozxi  MS.  —  Crokrr. 

10  This  was  a  racv-horse,  which  was  very  handsome  and 
very  gentle,  and  attracted  so  much  of  Dr.  Johnson's  attention, 
that  he  said,  "  of  all  the  Duke's  possessions,  I  like  Atlas 
best.*'  — Duppa. 
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wood  of  the  pews  grossly  painted  —  I  could 
not  read  the  epitaph  —  Would  learn  the  old 
hands. 

Friday y  July  15.  —  At  Ashboum  —  Mrs. 
Dyott  and  her  daughters  came  in  the  morning 
—  Mr.  Dyott '  dined  with  us  — We  visited  Mr. 
FHnt. 

*'  T^  rrpuToy  Mwpos ,  t^  Si  Hflrrfpotr  fT\ty  *EpaurfJiits, 
Th  rpirhy  iKMova&y  art/ifta  M^kuAAos  fx<'*"' 

Saturday,  July  16.  —  At  Dovedale,  with  Mr. 
Langley  '  and  Air.  Flint.  It  is  a  place  that 
deserves  a  visit ;  but  did  not  answer  my  ex- 
pectation. The  river  is  small,  the  rocks  are 
grand.  Reynard's  Hall  is  a  cave  very  high  in 
the  rock  ;  it  ^oes  backward  several  yards,  per- 
haps eight.  To  the  left  is  a  small  opening, 
through  which  I  crept,  and  found  another 
cavern,  perhaps  four  yards  square  ;  at  the  back 
was  a  breach  yet  smaller,  which  I  could  not 
easily  have  entered,  and,  wanting  light,  did  not 
inspect.  I  was  in  a  cave  yet  higher,  called 
Reynard's  Kitchen.  There  is  a  rock  called  the 
Church,  in  which  I  saw  no  resemblance  that 
could  justify  the  name.  Dovedale  is  about  two 
miles  long.  We  walked  towards  the  head  of 
the  Dove,  which  is  said  to  rise  about  five  miles 
above  two  caves  called  the  Dog-holes,  at  the  end 
of  Dovedale.  In  one  place,  where  the  rocks 
approached,  I  proposed,  to  build  an  arch  from 
rock  to  rock  over  the  stream,  with  a  summer- 
house  upon  it.  The  water  murmured  pleasantly 
among  the  stones.  —  I  thought  that  the  heat 
and  exercise  mended  my  hearing.  I  bore  the 
fatigue  of  the  walk,  which  was  very  laborious, 
without  inconvenience. — There  were  with  us 
Gilpin  ♦  and  Parker.*  Having  heard  of  this 
place  before,  I  had  formed  some  imperfect  idea, 
to  which  it  did  not  answer.  Brown  ^  says  he 
was  disappointed.  I  certainly  expected  a  larger 
river  where  I  found  only  a  clear  quick  brook. 
I  believe  I  had  imaged  a  valley  enclosed  by 
rocks,  and  terminated  by  a  broad  expanse  of 
water.  He  that  has  seen  Dovedale  has  no  need 
to  visit  the  Highlands.  —  In  the  afternoon  we 
visited  old  Mrs.  Dale.' 

July  17.  —  Sunday  morning,  at  church  — 
Kd9  [apatc]  *  —  Afternoon  at  Mr.  Dyott's. 

Monday,  July  18.  —Dined  at  Mr.  Geirs.» 

Tuesday,  July  19.  —  We  went  to  Kedleston 
to  see  Lord  Scardale's  new  house,  which  is  very 
costly,  but  ill  contrived  —  The  hall  is  very 


>  The  Dyottx  are  a  reiip<*cUble  and  wealthy  family,  itill 
rf>«idinf;  npar  Lichfield.  The  rovalitt  who  shot  Lord  Brooke 
when  asiauleing  St.  Chad's  Cathedral,  In  Lichfield,  on  St 
Chad's  day,  i»  said  to  hare  been  a  Mr.  Dyott.  —  CaoKca. 

*  "  More  bore  away  the  first  crown  of  the  Muses,  Erasmus 
the  second,  and  Micyllus  has  the  third."  Micyllus's  real 
name  was  Motizer  ;  see  his  article  in  Bayle.  His  best  work 
was  De  re  Metrical  —  Crokik. 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Langlej  was  master  of  the  grammar- 
school  at  Ashboum  :  a  near  nelshbour  of  Dr.  Taylor's,  bat 
not  alwars  on  friendly  terms  wiui  him  ;  which  used  to  per- 
plex their  common  friend  Johnson.  —  Crokbr. 

*  Mr.  Oilpin  was  an  accomplished  youth,  at  this  time  an 
under 'graduate  at  Oxford.  His  father  was  an  old  si  Iversmith 
near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. —  Pion^  Af5.  — Crorbr. 

*  John  Parker,  of  Brownsholroe,  In  Lancashire,  Esq.— 
Durpa. 


stately,  lighted  by  three  skylights ;  it  has  1 7 
rows  of  marble  pillars,  dug,  as  I  hear,  Ir  'T 
Langley,  in  a  quarry  of  Nori^amptoiuhire:  !• 
pillars  are  very  large  and  massy,  and  take  up 
too  much  room  :  they  were  better  away,   in- 
hind  the  hall  is  a  circular  saloon,  usek'ss.  iii 
therefore  ill  contrived  —  The  corridors  i  .' 
join  the  wings  to  the  body  are  mere  pa.>--L  : 
through  segments  of  circles  — The  state  k  - 
chamber  was   very  richly  furnished  —  T 
dining  parlour  was  more  splendid  with  •:  ' 
plate  than  any  that  I  have  seen  —  There  w-r- 
many  pictures  —  The  grandeur  was  all  1/ ! 'ir 
—  The  bedchambers  were  small,  low,  dark,  n.  \ 
fitter  for  a  prison  than  a  house  of  splemiour  — 
The  kitchen  has  an  opening  into  the  gallery.  -  t 
which  its  heat  and  its  fumes  are  dispersed  '\'' 
the  house  —  There  seemed  in  the  whole  ui .-' 
cost  than  judgment.  —  We  went  then  t"  u- 
silk  mill  at  Derby,  where  I  remarked  a  jr- 
ticidar  manner  of  propagating  motion  fr<r.j  j 
horizontal  to  a  vertical  wheel — We  were  -'- 
sired  to  leave  the  men  only  two  Ailiir.c  — 
Mr.  Thrale's  bill  at  the  inn  for  dinner  ^ 
eighteen  shillings  and  tenpence. — At  rn:K- • 
went  to  Mr.  Langley^s,  Mrs.  Wood's,  Cij  - 
Astle,  &c. 

Wednesday,  July  20. — We  left  AshV'.' 
and  went  to  Buxton — Thence  to  Pw»r«  li 
which  is  narrow  at  first,  but  then  rises  \u\ 
high  arch ;   but  is  so  obstructed  with  i ' . 
that  it   is  difficult  to  walk  in  it— Therv  ;• 
two  ways  to  the  end,  which  is,  thej  sat.  • 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  tnoi-- ' 
They  take  passengers  up  the  higher  wav,  ' 
bring  them  back  the  lower — The  higher  - 
was  so  difficult  and  dangerous,  that,  b>>  : 
tried  it,  I  desisted — I  found  no  level  y^^  - 
At  ni^ht  we  came  to  Macclesfield,  a  ^m    "- 
town  m  Cheshire,  little  known — It  ha*  s  • 
mill :  it  has  a  handsome  church,  which,  t    ' 
ever,  is  but  a  chapel,  for  the  town  bel'-i:; ' 
some  parish  of  another  name  [Prestbur^^.  ■ 
Stourbridge    lately   did   to  Old  Swb-    •- 
Macclesfield  has  a  town-hall,  and  is,  I  ^u; ; 
a  corporate  town. 

Thursday,  July  21. — We  came  to  C  *- 
ton,  where  there  is  likewise  a  silk  mill—  1 
to  Middlewich,  a  mean  old  town,  wilhou' 
manufacture,   but,  I   think,   a  ooqwra'i  > 
Thence  we  proceeded  to  Namptwich,  a:. 
town :  from  the  inn,  I  saw  scarcely  aD>  ' ' 


B  Mr«.  Plosii  "  rather  thoufbl**  that  thU  was  («* 
Brtmme,  whose  opinion  on  a  point  of  UndKar'-  I' 
gathered  from  Gilpin  or  Parker,  Joboson  tbcm^t  • 
recording.  —  Crokbr. 

'  Mrs.  Dale  was  at  this  time  ».  ~  Dctta. 

"  Throughout  this  diarf  he  veils  bli  oolkcs  of  t  •  ' 
In  the  learned  languages.— .Orrra.    la  om  oi  ki< 
excusing  himself  to  Mr*.  Thrale   for  nanttiiK  • 
tails  of  his  infirmities,  he  s«rt.  "  that  Dr.  Lawrmrr 
say  that  medical  treatises  should  be  alwiya  n  l<^ 
Crokhr.  _^. 

»  Mr.  Cell,  of  Ronton  Hall,  the  ratbcvoT  Sir  VUU- 
wfll  known  for  his  Topogrspbj  of  Troy.  —  Drw* 

>•  It  would  teem,  th«c  from  the  Ah  to  the  9tK.  t«« 
quarter^  o(  the  |>a«ty  were  at  Aahbourv^  wIwdt*  ( 
made  the  several  eacurttoos  noted.-*  Ci 
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black  timber  houses — I  tasted  the  brine  water, 
which  contains  much  more  salt  than  the  sea 
water — By  slow  evaporation,  they  make  large 
cr)-stals  of  salt ;  by  quick  boiling,  small  granu- 
lations— It  seemed  to  have  no  other  prepara- 
tion. At  evening  we  came  to  Combermere  \ 
so  called  from  a  wide  lake. 

Friday^  Jvly  22. — We  went  upon  the  mere 
—I  polled  a  bulrush  of  about  ten  feet — I  saw 
no  convenient  boats  upon  the  mere. 

Saturday,  Jvly  23.— We  visited  Lord  Eil- 
morey*8  house  ■ — It  is  lai]ge  and  convenient, 
with  many  rooms,  none  of  which  are  magni- 
iioently  spacious — The  furniture  was  not 
splendid — The  bed-curtains  were  guarded' — 
Lord  Kilmorey^  showed  the  place  with  too 
much  exaltation — He  has  no  park,  and  little 
water. 

Sunday,  July  24. — We  went  to  a  chapel, 
l)uiU  by  Sir  Lynch  Cotton  for  his  tenants — It 
ib  consecrated,  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  en- 
dowed— It  is  neat  and  plain — The  communion 
[>Iate  is  handsome — It  nas  iron  pales  and  gates 
of  great  el^nuice,  brought  from  Lleweney, 
-  for  Robert  baa  laid  all  open."  ^ 

[Monday,  Jvly  25.]  —  We  saw  Hawkcstone, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  were  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Hill  over  a  large  tract  of 
ro*^ks  and  woods;  a  region  abounding  with 
i>tnkinof  scenes  and  terrific  grandeur.  We 
wi:re  tdways  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  or  at 
the  foot  of  a  lofty  rock ;  but  toe  steeps  were 
Mfldom  naked:  in  many  places,  oaks  of  un- 
rommon  magnitude  shot  up  from  the  crannies 
f>f  5tone ;  and  where  there  were  not  toll  trees, 
thtTe  were  underwoods  and  bushes.  Round 
the  rocks  is  a  narrow  patch  cut  upon  the  stone, 
which  is  very  frequently  hewn  into  steps ;  but 
art  has  proceeded  no  further  than  to  make  the 
succession  of  wonders  safely  accessible.  The 
whole  circuit  is  somewhat  laborious ;  it  is  ter- 
tuinated  by  a  grotto  cut  in  a  rock  to  a  great 
extent,  with  many  windings,  and  supported  by 
(Kiliirs,  not  hewn  into  regularity,  but  such  as 
irniutc  the  sports  of  nature,  by  asperities  and 
protuberances.  The  place  is  without  any 
'lampness,  and  would  anord  an  habitation  not 
uucitmfortable.  There  were  from  space  to 
^p^ice  seats  in  the  rock.  Though  it  wants 
water,  it  ezceb  Dovedale  by  the  extent  of  its 
rir>i<fpects,  the  awfulness  of  its  shades,  the 
terrors  of  its  precipices,  the  verdure  of  its 


'  ^t  tbtt  time  cb«  teat  of  Sir  Lynch  Saltubury  Cotton, 

-  '<  .if  L«ird  Combermere,  hU  gmndson,  from  which  place 

ukM  hlf  title.    It  *t«nd«  on  the  itte  of  an  old  abbey  of 

l-^TfiiirtiDe  raonkfl.     The   lake,  or  mere,  ia  about  three 

'.  ■Attftt  of  a  mUe  long,  bat  of  no  great  width.  —  Ddppa. 

•  "^haviDKton  Hall,  in  Shropshire Duppa. 

Probauye tiardM  from  wear  or  accident  by  being  covered 
••tti  loroe  Inferior  material ;  or,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Lockhart 
''fx^nu.  trimmed  with  lace — an  old  meaning  of  the  word 
»«drdrrf.^CaOftM. 

*  John  Needham.  tenth  Vticoant  Rflmorey.  —  Crokik. 

'  Ilabert  was  the  eldest  loo  of  Sir  Lynch  Salusbary 
'<'Han,  lAd  lived  at  Lleweney  at  this  time.  —  Duppa.  AU 
'  '-teats  In  England  were,  a  hondred  years  ago.  enclosed 
•  'h  »sllt,  through  which  there  were  generally  "  iron  pales 
-i-i  EUar    Mr.  Cotton  had,  do  doubt,  •'  laid  all  open  ^'  by 


hollows,  and  the  loftiness  of  its  rocks:  the 
ideas  which  it  forces  upon  the  mind  are  the 
sublime,  the  dreadful,  and  the  vast.  Above  is 
inaccessible  altitude,  below  is  horrible  pro- 
fundity ;  but  it  excels  the  garden  of  Ilam  only 
in  extent.  Qam  has  grandeur,  tempered  with 
softness;  the  walker  congratulates  his  own 
arrival  at  the  place,  and  is  grieved  to  think 
that  he  must  ever  leave  it.  As  he  looks  up  to 
the  rocks,  his  thoughts  are  elevated;  as  he 
turns  his  eyes  on  the  valleys,  he  is  composed 
and  soothed.  He  that  mounts  the  precipices 
at  Hawkestone  wonders  how  he  came  thither, 
and  doubts  how  he  shall  return.  His  walk  is 
an  adventure,  and  his  departure  an  escape. 
He  has  not  the  tranquillity,  but  the  horror,  of 
solitude ;  a  kind  of  turbulent  pleasure,  between 
fright  and  admiration.  Ilam  is  the  fit  abode 
of  pastoral  virtue,  and  might  properly  diffuse 
its  shades  over  nymphs  and  swains.  Hawke- 
stone can  have  no  fitter  inhabitants  than  giants 
of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise;  men  of 
lawless  courage  and  heroic  violence.  Hawke- 
stone should  be  described  by  Milton,  and  Ilam 
by  Pamell. — Miss  Hill  showed  the  whole  suc- 
cession of  wonders  with  great  civility.  The 
house  was  magnificent,  compared  with  the 
rank  of  the  owner.  ^ 

Tuesday,  July  26.  —  We  left  Combermere, 
where  we  have  been  treated  with  great  civility 

—  Sir  L.  is  gross,  the  lady  weak  and  ignorant 

—  The  house  is  spacious,  but  not  magnificent ; 
built  at  different  times,  with  different  materials ; 
pai*t  is  of  timber,  part  of  stone  or  brick,  plas- 
tered and  painted  to  look  like  timber —  It  is 
the  best  house  that  ever  I  saw  of  that  kind  — 
The  mere,  or  lake,  is  large,  with  a  small  island, 
on  which  there  is  a  summer-house,  shaded  with 
^reat  trees ;  some  were  hollow,  and  have  seats 
m  their  trunks.  —  In  the  afternoon  we  came 
to  West-Chester ;  (my  father  went  to  the 
fair  when  I  had  the  small-pox.)  We  walked 
round  the  walls",  which  are  complete,  and  con- 
tain one  mile  three  quarters,  and  one  hundred 
and  one  yards ;  within  them  are  many  gardens : 
they  are  very  high,  and  two  may  walk  very 
commodiously  side  by  side  —  On  the  inside  is 
a  rail  —  There  are  towers  from  space  to  space, 
not  very  frequent,  and  I  think  not  all  com- 
plete. 

Wednesday,  July  27.  —  We  staid  at  Chester 
and  saw  the  cathedral,  which  is  not  of  the  first 


prostrating  the  walls ;  and  the  pales  and  gates,  thus  become 
useless,  had  been  transferred  to  the  church.  —  CaoKaa. 

<  The  whole  of  this  passage  is  so  inflated  and  pompous, 
that  it  looks  more  like  a  burlesque  of  Johnson's  style  than 
bis  own  travelling  notes.  —  CaoKBa. 

^  It  would  seem  that  a  quarrel  between  Johnson  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  took  place  at  ChetUr,  for  she  writes  to  Mr.  Duppa  — 
'*  Of  those  iU-/ated  walls  Dr.  Johnson  might  have  learned 
the  extent  from  any  one.  He  has  since  put  me  fairly  out  of 
countenance  by  saying,  *  I  have  known  my  mntrfu  fifteen 
years,  and  never  saw  her  fairly  out  of  humour  but  on  Chester 
wall ; '  it  was  because  he  would  keep  Miss  Thrale  beyond 
her  hour  of  going  to  bed  to  walk  on  the  wall,  where,  from 
the  want  of  light,  I  apprehended  some  accident  to  her  — 
perhaps  to  him."  —  /'tioxxtf  MS.  -^  Cboku. 
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rank  —  The  castle.  In  one  of  the  rooms  the 
assizes  are  held,  and  the  refectory  of  the  old 
abbey,  of  which  part  is  a  grammar-school  — 
I'lie  nuister  seemed  glad  to  see  me  —  The 
cloister  is  very  soleum  ;  over  it  are  chambers 
in  which  the  singing  men  live  —  In  ont»  part  of 
the  street  was  a  subterranean  arch,  verv 
strongly  built ;  in  another,  what  they  called,  I 
believe  riijhtly,  a  Roman  hypocaust — Chester 
has  manv  curiosities. 

Thursday,  Jtdy  28.  —  We  entered  Wales, 
dined  at  Mould,  and  came  to  Lleweney.' 

Frifhiy,  July  29.  —  We  were  at   Lleweney 

—  In  the  hiwn  at  Lleweney  is  a  spring  of  fine 
waK'r,  which  rises  altove  the  surface  into  a 
stone  basin,  from  which  it  runs  to  waste,  in  a 
continual  stream,  tlu'ough  a  pipe  —  There  are 
very  large  trees  —  The  hall  at  Lleweney  is 
forty  feet  lonj;,  and  twentv-eiLfht  broad  —  The 
(lining-parlours  thirty-six  feet  lojig,  and  twenty- 
six  broad  —  It  is  partly  sashed,  and  partly 
has  casements. 

Saturday^  July  30.  —  We  went  to  Bach  y 
Graig",  where  we  found  an  old  hcmse,  built 
15G7,  in  an  uncommon  and  incommodious  form 

—  My  mistress  chattered  about  tirinL^  but  I 
prevailed  on  her  to  go  to  the  top  —  The  floors 
have  l>een  stolen  :  the  wimlows  are  stopped  — 
The  house  was  less  than  I  seemed  to  ex])rct  — 
The  river  Chwd  is  a  lirook  with  a  bridjxe  of 
one  arch,  ab» Kit  one  third  t)f  a  mile -^  —  The 
woods  have  many  trees,  g«merally  young :  but 
some  which  seem  to  decay  —  'J'hey  have  l)een 
lopped  —  The  house  never  had  a  garden — The 
addition  of  another  story  would  make  an  useful 
house,  but  it  cannot  be  great  —  Some  buildirigs 
which  Clough,  the  founder,  intended  I'or  ware- 
houses, would  make  store-chand>ers  and  ser- 
vants' rooms  —  The  ground  seems  to  be  good 

—  I  wish  it  well. 

Snmlay,  Jidy  lU.  —  We  went  to  church  at 
St.  Asaph  —  The  cathedral,  thouixh  not  large, 
has  something  of  dignity  and  grandeur  —  The 
cross  aisle  is  very  short  —  It  has  scared  v  any 
monuments  —  The  ((uire  has,  I  think,  thirty- 
two  stalls  of  antic  J  ue  workmanshi])  —  On  the 
backs  were  Canonicus,  Prebend,  Cancellarius, 
Thesaurarius,  Pra'centor  —  The  constitution 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  has  all  the  usual  titles 
and  dignities  —  The  service  wjls  sung  oidy 
in  the  Psalms  and  Hymns — The  bishop  [Dr. 
Shipley]  was  very  civil  —  We  went  to  his 
palace,  which  is  but  mean  —  They  have  a  li- 
biary,  and  design  a  room  —  There  lived  Lloyd 
and  Dodwell."* 

Monday,  August  l.  —  We  visited  Denbigh, 


I  I,l<wonoy.h.-ill.  as  I  hnvo  alroady  nb^crvrd,  was  tlio  rr>i- 
d"iir*'  of  |{.>l><Tt  Cotton.  I'sq..  Mrs.  'Phralc's  coiiv.in-L'<>rn)an. 
II  r«'  Mr.  aiiil  Mr>.  Tliralf  and  Dr.  .lolinsoii  .>taid  throo 
wr.-ls-;,  nvikinK  visits  and  -.linrt  ex«ursions  in  the  nciglibnur- 
houil  and  ^nrronnilm^'  country.  —  Cikjkkk. 

"  Thi".  tta<  (Im mansion  linnse  of  tlic  estate  which  had 
fallen  to  Mr^s.  Thralc.  and  w.is  the  caii«c  of  this  visit  to 
Wales.  Incredililc  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  certain  that  Ihi* 
\m\\  iniport'il  Irmn  It.dy  a  n.'-pyi«nv  of  I'iozzi's.  and,  making 
Inm  a<-inn<-  lier  niaideii  name  oi S,i!ushuyi/ .\}<^i\\\vn\\\vA  to  ihi.-i 
l<)rei;.;M' r  (li  sIju  did  not  j;ive  it  in  her  iile-tune)  this  ancient 


and  the  remains  of  its  castle  —  The  town  con- 
sists of  one  main  street,  and  some  that  cnss  it, 
which  I  have  not  seen  —  The  chief  sirerf 
ascends  with  a  quick  rise  for  a  great  length'. 
the  houses  are  built  some  with  roush  Jione, 
some  with  brick,  and  a  few  are  of  timber— 
The  castle,  with  its  whole  enclosure,  has't-wn 
a  prodigious  pile  ;  it  is  now  so  ruined  that  tbe 
form  of  the  inhabited  part  cannot  easily  l< 
traced  —  There  are,  as  in  all  old  builiiincTN 
said  to  be  extensive  vaults,  which  the  ruins  of 
the  upi^er  works  cover  and  conceal,  but  into 
which  boys  sometimes  find  away — To<Jrtr 
all  pjL<sages,  and  trace  the  whole  of  what  re- 
mains, wfiuld  require  much  labour  awl  t^pris? 

—  We  saw  a  church,  which  was  once  \m 
chapel  of  the  castle,  but  is  used  bythet/Twu: 
it  is  dedicated  to  St.  Hilary,  and  has  aa  incc>iK 

of  about .     At  a  small  distance  L*  ^t 

ruin  of  a  church  said  to  have  been  be^n  br 
the  great  E.arl  of  Leicester,  and  lefl  unhuW 
at  his  death  —  One  side,  and  I  think  the  e^ 
end,  are  yet  standing  —  There  waa  a  stow  in 
the  wall  over  the  doorway,  which,  it  was  sii 
woidd  fall  and  crush  the  best  scholar  in  ik^ 
diocese  —  One  Prit^e  would  not  pass  umk."  it. 
They  have  taken  it  down  —  We  then  saw '<iK 
chai>el  of  Lleweney,  founded  by  one  oi  '>^ 
8alu>ljuries  :  it  is  very  complete:  the  ai««> 
mental  stones  lie  in  the  ground  —  A  chiicc^ 
has  been  added  to  it,  but  it  is  otherwis*!  ii< 
much  injured,  and  might  be  easily  remired.- 
A\  e  went  U^  the  parish  church  of  DenbiA 
which,  being  near  a  mile  from  the  town,  fi 
only  used  when  the  parish   officers  are  choj«:t 

—  in  the  chapel,  on  Sund.ays,  the  service  s 
read  thrice,  the  second  time  only  in  Ecirli^ 
the  first  and  third  in  Welsh — 'Ilie  bishop caiB^ 
to  survey  the  castle,  and  visited  likewise  N- 
Hilary's  chapel,  which  is  that  which  the  tore 
uses  —  The  hay-barn,  built  with  brick  pi^Ur 
from  sj)acc  to  space,  and  covered  with  a  r« 

—  A  more  elegant  and  lofty  hovel— l*"- 
rivers  here  are  mere  torrents,  which  an*  >s'>; 
<leidy  swelled  by  the  rain  to  great  bre*<iih  i'-^ 
great  violence,  but  have  very  little  confJaif 
stream  ;  such  are  the  Clwyd  and  the  El'J  " 
There  are  yet  no  mountains  —  The  <T('^^ 
is  beautil'idly  embellished  with  woods,  arwl  i- 
ver>ified  by  inequalities  —  In  the  parish  thurm 
of  Denbigh  is  a  bas-relief  of  Llovd  the  aii':- 
quary,  who  was  before  Camden — lleii^^rti- 
ing  at  his  prayers.^ 

Tuesday,  Aug.  2.  —  We  rode  to  a  sunun^^' 
house  of  Mr.  Cotton,  which  has  a  very  «t'^{'* 
sivc  prospect ;  it  is  meanly  built,  anii  unsbi* 


patrimonial  estate,  to  the  exclu»ion  of  b«T  o»d  cfei!*^'^' 
Crokik. 

^  Meaning,  prolMbly,  one  third  of  a  irlle  flrwntfcf  ^ 
—  Choker.  ^ 

■<  IJoyd  was  raist^  to  the  »ec  of  St.  Ai»p^  ^p  '.*"^  ^ 
was  one  of  the  seven  bi»hopg  He  died  Bisbr.p"''W^^_. 
Au^'.  30.  1717.  —  DfKlweU  w.v«  a  man  of  piteo*'^  h»r^^ 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  Lloyd.  —  I)i;pr*.  ^.' 

*  Humphry    Llwyd   was  a    native  of  DentMP".  P^^ 
tln>re  as  a  phyjiician.  and  also  represented  t^e  W**  "'^ 
liaiuent.     lie  died  ir>Gd.  —  DcpPA. 
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i&posed  —  We  went   to    Dymercliion 

s  where  the  old  clerk  acknowledged  his 

^ — It  is  the  parish  church  of  Bach  y 

.  a  mean  fabric;  Mr.  Salusbury  [Mrs. 

s  father]  was  buried  in  it :  Bftch  j  Graig 

arteen  seats  in  it.    As  we  rode  by,  I 

.  at  the  house  a^ain  — We  saw  Llannerch, 

•e  not  mean,  with  a  small  park  very  well 

id — There  was  an  avenue  of  oaks,  which, 

olish  compliance  with  the  present  mode, 

en  out  down  —  A  few  are  yet  standing ; 

jmer*8  name  is  Dayies — The  way  lay 

ih  pleasant  lanes,  and  overlooked  a  region 

fully  diversified  with  trees  and  grass. 

/merchion  church  there  is  English  service 

'Dce  a  month  —  this  is  about  twenty  miles 

ihe  English  border  —  The  old  clerk  had 

.  appearance  of  joy  at  the  sight  of  his 

e»,  and  foolishly  said,  that  he  was  now 

^  to  die — He  had  only  a  crown  given 

fj  my  Mistress  —  At  Dymerchion  church 

.*xt8  on  the  walls  are  in  Welsh. 

edneidaif,  Aug,  3. — ^We  went  in  the  coach  to 

irell — Talk  with  mistress  about  flattery  ^ 

olyw^  is  a  market  town,  neither  very 

I  nor  meMi  —  The  spring  called  Winifred  s 

I  is  very  clear,  and  so  copious,  that  it  yields 

aundred  tuns  of  water  in  a  minute  —  It  is 

t  once  a  very  great  stream,  which,  within 

^ps  thirty  yards  of  its  irruption,  turns  a 

.  and  in  a  course  of  two  miles,  eighteen 

J  more — In  descent,  it  b  very  (juicK  —  It 

t  falls  into  the  sea — The  well  is  covered 

» lot^  circular  arch,  supported  by  pillars ; 

over  this  arch  is  an  old  chapel,  now  a 

wl  — The  chancel  is  separated  by  a  wall 

rhc  bath  is  completely  and  indecently  open 

A.  woman  bathed  while  we  all  lookea  on  — 

die  church,  which  makes  a  pood  i^pearance, 

1  is  surrounded  by  galleries  to  receive  a 

tijemus  congregation,  we  were  present  whUe 

•hild  was  christened  in  Welsh  —  We  went 

WD  by  the  stream  to  see  a  prospect,  in  which 

bal  DO  part — We  then  saw  a  brass  work, 

'U'Tv  the  lapis  calaminaris  is  gathered,  broken, 

i'\M  from  the  earth  and  the  lead,  though 

m  the  lead  was  separated  I  did  not  see; 

len  calcined,  afterwards  ground  fine,  and  then 

ri^H  by  fire  with  copper — We  saw  several 

»^  n?  fires  with  melting  pots,  but  the   con- 

tr*i''iion  of  the  fireplaces  I  did  not  learn  — 

4f  a  copper- work,  wnich  receives  its  pigs  of 

>;i'p<?r,  1  think,  from  Warrington,  we  saw  a 

r    ':  of  copper  put  hot  between  steel  rollers, 

*'  J  *preaa  thin ;    I  know  not  whether  the 

u:>T  roller  was  set  to  a  certain  distance, 

**  1  suppose,  or  acted  only  by  its  weight— 

A'  an  iron- work  I  saw  round  bars  formed  by 


*  lU  •aM  that  I  flattered  the  people  to  whoie  houses  we 
'  '    I  VM  «mij«7.  end  said  I  was  obliged  to  be  civil  for  ttro 

'-nmg  hin«eir  and  me.     He  replied,  noboiiy   would 

'  i)«  for  rompHmcnts  thej  did  not  understand.  At 
•'.rrnrn  (Mr.  MtddletonU),  however,  he  was  flattered, 
<  9  it  btppjr  of  coarse."  —  PioKxi  MS.  —  Cbokbr. 

'  .V^  "  or  "  Itttte  **  ifl  here  probably  omitted.  -^  Crokbb. 


a  notched  hammer  and  anvil-*- There  I  saw  a 
bar  of  about  half  an  inch  or  more  square, 
cut  with  shears  worked  by  water,  and  then 
beaten  hot  into  a  thinner  bar  —  The  hammers, 
all  worked,  as  they  were,  by  water,  acting 
upon  small  bodies,  moved  very  quick,  as  quick 
as  by  the  hand  —  I  then  saw  wire  drawn, 
and  gave  a  shilling  —  I  have  enlarged  my 
notions,  though,  not  being  able  to  see  the 
movements,  and  having  not  time  to  peep 
closely,  I  know  less  than  I  might — I  was 
less  weary,  and  had  better  breath,  as  I  walked 
farther. 

Thursday^  Avf,  4.  —  Rhudlan  Castle  is  still 
a  very  noble  rum ;  all  the  walls  still  remain, 
so  that  a  complete  platform,  and  elevations, 
not  very  imperfect,  may  be  taken  —  It  encloses 
a  square  of  about  thirty  yai^s  —  The  middle 
space  was  always  open  —  The  wall  is,  I  believe, 
about  thirty  feet  high,  very  thick,  flanked  with 
six  round  towers,  eadi  about  eighteen  feet,  or 
less,  in  diameter  —  Only  one  tower  had  a 
chimney,  so  that  there  was'  commodity  of 
living  —  It  was  only  a  place  of  strength  — 
The  garrison  had,  perhaps,  tents  in  the  area. 
—  Stapylton*s  house  is  pretty';  there  are 
pleasing  shades  about  it,  with  a  constant  spring 
that  supplies  a  cold  bath  —  We  then  went  to 
see  a  cascade  —  I  trudged  unwillingly,  and  was 
not  sorry  to  find  it  dry  ♦  —  The  water  was, 
however,  turned  on,  and  produced  a  very 
striking  cataract — They  are  paid  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  permission  to  divert  the 
stream  to  the  mines  —  The  river,  for  such  it 
may  be  termed,  rises  from  a  single  spring, 
which,  like  that  of  Winifred^s,  is  covered  with 
a  building  —  We  called  then  at  another  house 
belonging  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  which  made  a  hand- 
some appearance — This  country  seems  full  of 
very  splendid  houses  —  Mrs.  Thrale  lost  her 
purse  —  She  expressed  so  much  uneasiness, 
that  I  concluded  the  sum  to  be  very  great ;  but 
when  I  heard  of  only  seven  guineas,  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  she  had  so  much  sensibility  of 
money.  —  I  could  not  drink  this  day  either 
coflee  or  tea  afler  dinner  —  I  know  not  when  I 
missed  before. 

Friday^  Aug,  5.  —  Last  night  my  sleep  was 
remarkably  quiet  —  I  know  not  whether  by 
fatigue  in  waUdng,  or  by  forbearance  of  tea.  I 
gave  [up]  the  ipecacuanha —  Vin,  emet.  bad 
failed;  so  had  tartar  emet.  I  dined  at  Mr. 
Myddleton's,  of  Gwaynynog  —  The  house  was 
a  gentlcman^s  house,  below  the  second  rate, 
perhaps  below  the  third,  built  of  stone  roughly 
cut  —  The  rooms  were  low,  and  the  passage 
above  stairs  gloomy,  but  the  furniture  was 
good  —  The  table  was  well   supplied,  except 


»  Bodryddan  (pronounced,  writes  Mrs.  Pioztl.  Potrotkan), 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  .Supyltons.  the  parents  of  fire 
co-heiresses,  of  whom  Mrs.  Cotton,  afterwaros  Lady  Salus- 
bury  Cotton,  was  one Di'ppa. 

*  **  He  teased  Mrs. Cotton  about  her  dry  caKade  till  she 
was  ready  to  cry. "  —  Pitnai  MS.  —  CaosBi. 
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that  the  fruit  was  bad — It  was  truly  the 
dinner  of  a  country  gentleman  *  —  Two  tables 
were  filled  with  company,  not  inel^ant  — 
After  dinner,  the  talk  was  of  presemng  the 
Welsh  language  —  I  offered  them  a  scheme  — 
Poor  Evan  Evans  was  mentioned  as  incorrigibly 
addicted  to  strong  drink  —  Worthington  was 
commended '  —  Myddleton  is  the  only  man 
who,  in  Wales,  has  talked  to  me  of  literature 

—  I  wish  he  were  truly  zealous  —  I  recom- 
mended the  republication  of  David  ap  Rhees's 
Welsh  Grammar  —  Two  sheets  of  Hebrides 
came  to  me  for  correction  to-day,  F,  G.' 

Saturday^  Aug,  6.  —  K<i0[af>(«c]  lp\aaTiKif\. 

—  I  corrected  the  two  sheets  —  My  sleep  last 
night  was  disturbed — Washing  at  Chester  and 
here,  5*.  Id.  —  I  did  not  read  —  I  saw  to-day 
more  of  the  outhouses  at  Lleweney  —  It  is,  in 
the  whole,  a  very  spacious  house. 

Sunday,  Aug.  7. — I  was  at  church  at 
Bodfari.  There  was  a  service  used  for  a  sick 
woman,  not  canonically,  but  such  as  I  have 
heard,  I  think,  formerly  at  Lichfield,  taken 
out  of  the  visitation.  —  KaB.  /xcrpuuc.  —  The 
church  is  mean,  but  has  a  square  tower  for  the 
bells,  rather  too  stately  for  the  church. 

Ohservations.  —  Dixit  iigusUu,  Ps.  36.,  has 
no  relation  to  the  English*  —  Preserve  U8, 
Lordly  has  the  name  of  Robert  Wisedome, 
1618.  Barker's  Bible  —  Battohgiam  ab  itera- 
tione,  recte  distinguit  Erasmus.  Mod.  Orandi 
Deurn,  p.  56.  144.6  —Southwell's  Thoughts  of 
his  own  death  "^  —  Baudius  on  Erasmus.^ 

Monday,  Aug.  8.  -^  The  bishop   and  much 


1  Mrs.  Piozii,  in  one  or  her  letter*  to  Mr.  Duppa  on  this 
passage,  says,  '*  Dr.  Johnson  lored  »Jine  dinner,  but  woald 
eat  perhaps  more  heartily  of  a  eoane  one  —  boiled  beef  or 
real  pic ;  fish  he  seldom  passed  over,  though  he  said  that  be 
only  valued  the  sauce,  and  that  evcrjf  body  eat  the  first  as  a 
Tehicle  for  the  second.  When  he  poured  oyster  iouce  over 
plum  pudding,  and  the  melted  butter  flowing  from  the  toast 
into  hfs  chocolate,  one  might  surely  say  that  he  was  nothing 
less  than  delicate." —  Ceokbr. 

2  Johnson's  ftiend,  Dr.  Worthington,  was  resident  in  a 
Welsh  living,  which  the  lamily  afterwards  visited,  pott^ 
Sth  Sept.  —  CaoKBK. 

^  F,  G.  are  the  printer's  signatures,  br  which  It  appears 
that  at  this  time  five  sheets  had  already  been  printed 

Dl'PPA. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  meant  that  the  words  of  the  Latrn  version, 
'*DtxU  t«t/tM/ia,"  prefixed  to  the  36th  Psalm  (one  of  those 
appointed  for  the  dav),  had  no  relation  to  the  English  version 
in  the  Liturgy :  *'  My  heart  showeth  me  the  wickedness  of 
the  ungodly/'  The  biblical  version,  however,  has  some 
accordance  with  the  Latin.  "  The  transgression  of  the  wicked 
saith  within  my  heart ;"  and  Bivhop  Lowth  renders  it  "  The 
tricked  man,  according  to  the  wickedness  of  Am  heart,  safYA." 
It  is  a  very  perplexed  passage.  See  Quarterly  Review, 
Tol.  &0.  p.  540.  The  biblical  version  of  the  Psalmi  was  made 
by  the  translators  of  the  whole  Bible,  under  James  I.,  fVom 
the  original  Hebrew,  and  is  closer  tiian  the  version  used  in 
the  Liturgv,  which  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
from  the  Greek Croker. 

*  This  alludes  to  "  A  Prayer  by  R.  W."  (evident!/  Robert 
Wiscdom)  which  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  of  the  British  Museum. 
has  found  among  the  Hymns  which  follow  the  old  version 
of  the  singing  Psalms,  at  the  end  of  Barker's  Bible  of  1639. 
It  begins, 

*'  Preserve  as,  Lord,  by  thy  dear  word. 
From  Turk  and  Pope,  defend  us,  Lord  ! 
Which  both  would  thrust  out  of  his  throne 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thy  deare  son."—  Crokbr. 

*  In  allusion  to  our  Saviour's  censure  of  vain  repetition  In 
prayer  (batlologia^VLHL  tI.  7.).    Erasmus,  in  the  passage 


company  dined  at  Lleweney  ^ — Talk  of  Gretfk, 
and  of  the  army —  The  Diike  of  Mariboroucrli< 
officers  useless  '°  —  Read  Phocylidia  ",  distin- 
guished the  paragraphs  —  I  looked  in  \Am\ 
an  unpleasant  book  of  mere  hints  —  **Licbb'  li 
school  ten  pounds,  and  five  pounds  from  \k 
hospital."  « 

Wednesday,  Aug.  10, — At  Lloyd*8,  of  Ma«- 
mynnan;  a  good  house,  and  a  yerj  Ur:e 
walled  garden  —  I  read  Windns's  Account  «: 
his  Journey  to  Mequinez,  and  of  Stewart  ^ 
Embassy  '^ — I  had  read  in  the  mornm^  Wast^e's 
Greek  Trochaics  to  BenUey:  they  appears! 
inelegant,  and  made  with  difficulty  —  The 
Latin  elegy  contains  only  common-plaoe,  \as(i^ 
expressed,  so  far  as  I  have  read,  for  it  is  l  ri: 

—  They  seem  to  be  the  verses  of  a  scboU', 
who  has  no  practice  of  writing  —  The  Grta 
I  did  not  always  fully  understand — I  am  >^ 
doubt  about  the  sixth  and  last  psragrapb. 
perhaps  they  are  not  printed  right,  for  th-^'* 
perhaps  ivaroxov.  qr  —  The  following  (ii^* 
[llth,  12th,  and  13th],  I  read  here  sad  ibcr^ 

—  The  Bibliotheca  LOeraria  was  so  little  .^ur- 
plied  with  papers  that  could  interest  cunn>  \^ 
that  it  coula  not  hope  for  long  continiUDce'*- 
Wasse  ^*,  the  chiet  contributor,  was  an  ua- 
polbhed  scholar,  who,  with  much  lite^atlI^ 
had  no  art  or  elegance  of  diction,  at  least  x 
English. 

Sunday,  Aug.  14.  —  At  Bodfari  I  heari '  > 
second  lesson  read,  and  the  sermon  prea*''^ 
in  Welsh.  The  text  was  pronounced  b>t"'i  i 
Welsh  and  English  —  The  sound  of  the  Wt^l 


cited,  defends  the  words  **M9  God  I  My  God!  "  uti-i 

pression  of  justifiable  earnestness Cbokkb. 

7  This  alludes  to  Southwell's  stanxas  "  Upon  tb«  Ttu 
Death,"  in  his  Mteonia,  a  collection  of  qiiiituat  poem'  - 

"  Before  my  ftece  the  picture  haag*. 
That  daiir  sboulo  put  me  In  mind 
Of  those  cold  names  aiid  bitter  panp 

That  shortly  I  am  like  to  find ; 
But,  yet.  alas  !  full  little  I 
Do  think  tberon  that  1  must  die,**  tc. 

Robert  Southwell  was  an  English  Jeauit  who  ww  >mpr>  -  * 
tortured,  and  finally,  in  Feb.  IfiSS,  tried.  coovirtM. « -' 
day  executed,  for  teachiof  the  Roman  Catholic  tn-  • 
England.  —  CaoKBa. 

*  This  work,  which  Johnson  was  now  rendlnf.  ***  " 
probably,  a  little  book,  entitled  Baudii  SptitoUt.  u 

''  Life  of  MUtou,"  he  haa  rande  a  qoocatko  (roei  >  - 

DOPPA. 

•  During  our  lUy  at  this  place,  ooe  day  at  dlmcr.  t  r  - 
to  please  Ifr.  Johnson  particularly  with  a  dish  of  wrr  . 
peas.    '*  Are  not  they  charming  ?^'  said  1  to  him  «' 
was  eating  them.     '•  Perhaps,^'  ho  answerrd.  "tb^  • 
be  so  — to  a  pig.**^Pioasu  MS.  —  CaoKta. 

>o  Bishop  ShiDley  had  been  a  chaplain  with  the  P  ^- 
Cumberland,  and  probably  now  eotertaised  Or  Jobr «    * ' 
some  anecdotes  oollecied  (hm  his  mOiiary  aennaiflc 
which  Johnson  was  led  to  condode  that  ihe  ~  lWi»  -   ^ 
borough's  offlcers  were  oselesa ;  **   that  is,  probsbii    ' 
duke  saw  and  did  every  thing  kim$e(ft  a  &ct  ah'- ' 
presumed,  may  be  told  of  all  great  captains.--  Cs>  &»• 

11  The  title  of  the  poem  Is  n*;*^  Mv*nw4. .  P   *■ 

>*  An  extract  Iron  Lelaod's  laoemry.  poWabedbr »'  - 
1710.  —  DopPA. 

1'  "  To  the  present  Emperor  of  Fet  and  Mo>ticr>.  ' 
Redemption  of  Captires.  in  lTSI.**~Dcppa^ 

^*  The  BibtiotkteaLilermimoaijtxttndtdtafV'  '  • 

—  Ddppa. 

»  Joseph  Wasse  was  born  in  167S,  and  dkd  D«r.  !> 
He  published  an  edition  ofjUlnet.  and  aan»«»ai*l  *  - 
papers  to  the  PbUosophleal 


-Et.  65. 
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in  a  continued  discourse,  is  not  unpleasant  — 
BoJ<7i(  A>iy i|  —  raO.  o.  0.*  — The  letter  of  Chry- 
vostom,  against  transubstantiation  —  Erasmus 
to  the  Nuns,  full  of  mystic  notions  and 
alleijories. 

Monday,  Aug.  15  —  Ka<?.  —  Imbecillitas 
^vnuum  non  sine  aliquantulo  doloris  inter 
Aiubulandum,  quern  a  prandio  magis  sensi.' 

[On  this  day  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Levett.] 

JOHNSON  TO  LEVETT. 

**  Llewenejr,  in  Denbighihire,  Aug.  16.  1774. 

**  Dkae  Sir,  —  Mr.  Thrale's  affairs  have  kept 
i.im  here  a  great  while,  nor  do  I  know  exactly 
vhea  we  shall  come  hence.  I  have  sent  you  a  bill 
upon  Mr.  Straban.  —  I  have  made  nothing  of  the 
ii>^cacuanha,  but  hare  taken  abundance  of  pills,  and 
hope  that  they  have  done  me  good. 

**  Wald,  so  &r  as  I  have  yet  seen  of  it,  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  rich  country,  all  enclosed  and  planted. 
Denbigh  is  not  a  mean  town.  Make  my  compli- 
ments to  all  my  friends,  and  tell  Frank  I  hope  he 
reincmben  my  advice.  When  his  money  is  out  let 
i.im  have  more.     I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.** 

Thtrwday,  Aug,  18.  —  We  left  Lleweney, 
iful  went  forwards  on  our  journey — We  came 
to  Abergeley,  a  mean  town,  in  which  little  but 
\\'>'Uh  is  spoken,  and  divine  service  is  seldom 
ITtonned  m  English  —  Our  way  then  lay  to 
liie  seaside,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  called 
i*'nmaen  Rhds  —  Here  the  way  was  so  steep, 
th.it  we  walked  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  hill, 
t«>  meet  the  coach,  that  went  upon  a  road 
:  .'her  on  the  hill  —  Our  walk  was  not  long, 
'  *r  unpleasant :  the  longer  I  walk,  the  less  I 
I'^l  its  inconyenience — As  I  grow  warm,  my 
'■>ath  mends,  and  I  think  my  limbs  grow 
['...ilile. 

\Ve  then  came  to  Conway  ferry,  and  passed 
I'i  niiall  boats,  with  some  passengers  from  the 
<':t2«'  coach,  among  whom  were  an  Irish  gentle- 
woman, with  two  miuds,and  three  little  chddren, 
'i'  which,  the  youngest  was  only  a  few  months 
'M.  The  tide  did  not  serve  the  large  ferry- 
^'-it,  and  therefore  our  coach  could  not  very 
"•"Ti  follow  us  —  We  were,  therefore,  to  stay 
•<'  the  inn.  It  is  now  the  day  of  the  race  at 
<  'fiway,  and  the  town  was  so  full  of  company, 
'  It  no  money  could  purchase  lodgings.  We 
*•  r»»  not  very  readily  supplied  with  cold  dinner. 
UV  would  have  staid  at  Conway  if  we  could 

'TO  found  entertainment,  for  we  were  afraid 

■  {»a%>»ing  Penmaen  Mawr,  over  which  lay  our 

*v  ij  to  Bangor,  but  by  bright  daylight,  and  the 


'  W.  probablf  for  s4lMm  if«A^  —  CaoKta. 

-  "  A  vcskiMM  of  Ui«  koees,  noc  without  iome  pain  In 

•>ir.  which  I  feel  Increased   after  I  hare  dined."  — 

P*nmaen  Mawr  U  a  hufe  rocky  promontory,  riting  nearly 
'"^  ^t*i  pcrpendlcolar  abore  tiM  lea.  Along  a  ihelfof  this 
*'  'pier  li  farmed  an  excellent  road,  well  guarded,  toward 

wa,  bf  a  itroof  wall,  supported  in  nanjr  parts  by  arches 
"<^  oadenwath  It.    Before  dils  wall  was  built,  travellers 

'  r  "nnavs  Ictl  down  tbe  precipiees DorpA. 

*  Tw»  tnnfir  wall  was,  as  I  naTO  seen,  and  once  nearly  ez- 


J 


delay  of  our  coach  made  our  departure  neces- 
sarily late.  There  was,  however,  no  stay  on 
any  other  terms  than  of  sitting  up  all  night. 
The  poor  Irish  lady  was  still  more  distressed 
— Her  children  wanted  rest —  She  would  have 
been  content  with  one  bed,  but,  for  a  time, 
none  could  be  had  —  Mrs.  Thrale  gave  her 
what  help  she  could  —  At  last  two  gentlemen 
were  persuaded  to  yield  up  their  room,  with 
two  beds,  for  which  she  gave  half  a  guinea. 

Our  coach  was  at  last  brought,  and  we  set 
out  with  some  anxiety,  but  we  came  to  Pen- 
nuien  Mawr  by  daylight ;  and  found  a  way, 
lately  made,  very  easy,  and  very  safe  '  —  It 
was  cut  smooth,  and  enclosed  .between  parallel 
walls ;  the  outer  of  which  secures  the  passenger 
from  the  precipice,  which  is  deep  and  dreadful 
— This  wall  is  here  and  there  broken  by  mis- 
chievous wantonness — The  inner  wall  preserves 
the  road  from  the  loose  stones,  which  the  shat- 
tered steep  above  it  would  pour  down* — That 
side  of  the  mountain  seems  to  have  a  surface 
of  loose  stones,  which  every  accident  may 
crumble  —  The  old  road  was  nigher,  and  must 
have  been  very  formidable  —  The  sea  beats 
at  the  bottom  of  the  way. 

At  evening  the  moon  shone  eminently  bright, 
and  our  thoughts  of  danger  beins  now  past, 
the  rest  of  our  journey  was  very  pleasant.  At 
an  hour  somewhat  late  we  came  to  Bangor, 
where  we  found  a  very  mean  inn,  and  had 
some  difficulty  to  obtain  lodging — I  lay  in  a 
room,  where  the  other  bed  had  two  men. 

Friday,  Aug.  19.  —  We  obtained  boats  to 
convey  us  to  Anglesey,  and  saw  Lord  Bulkeley*s 
house,  and  Beaumaris  Castle. — I  was  accosted 
by  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  schoolmaster  of  Beaumaris, 
who  had  seen  me  at  University  College ;  and 
he,  with  Mr.  Roberts,  the  register  of  Bangor, 
whose  boat  we  borrowed,  accompanied  us. 
Lord  Bulkeley*s  house  ^  is  very  mean,  but  his 
garden  is  spacious  and  shady,  with  large  trees 
and  smaller  interspersed  —  The  wiuks  are 
straight,  and  cross  each  other,  with  no  variety 
of  plan ;  but  they  have  a  pleasing  coolness  and 
solemn  ^loom,  and  extend  to  a  great  length. 
The  casUe  is  a  mighty  pile ;  the  outward  wall 
has  fifteen  round  towers,  besides  square  towers 
at  the  angles  —  There  is  then  a  void  space  be- 
tween the  wall  and  the  castle,  which  has  an  area 
enclosed  with  a  wall,  which  again  has  towers, 
larger  than  those  of  the  outer  wall  —  The 
towers  of  the  inner  castle  are,  I  think,  eight — 
There  is  likewise  a  chapel  entire,  built  upon  an 
arch,  as  I  suppose,  and  beautifully  arched  with 
a  stone  roo^  which  is  yet  unbroken  —  The 

perienced,  but  an  inilgniflcant  defence— -indeed,  none  at  ail- 
when  after  frosts  or  hoAvy  rains  the  superimpi^udent  masses 
were  disturbed.  A  rall-rojid  Is  now  in  progress  along  the 
face  of  this  promontory.  —  Crokek,  1S46. 

s  Baron  Hill  Is  situated  Just  ahore  the  town  of  Beaumaris, 
at  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  commanding  to 
fine  a  view  of  the  sea,  and  the  coast  of  Caernarvon,  that  it  h.-is 
been  sometimes  compared  to  Mount  Edgecombe.  In  DeTon- 
shire.  <—  Ddppa.  In  tome  respects  the  prospect  is  mnrh 
finer,  tbe  Snowdom  range  being  its  background.  —  CaoKta 
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feet  high,  and  wai,  1  (uppose,  bigber,  wbea 
thCTe  was  no  rubbiib  id  tbe  area  —  Thn  castle 
responds  with  all  the  reprtsentaliotu  of 
roDiBiieing  narratlTea.  —  Here  is  not  vanting 
the  private  pass^^^e,  the  dark  cavitj,  the  dwp 
duntjeon,  or  the  lofty  tower — We  did  not  dis- 
eoyer  tbe  well — This  is  tbe  moat  eomplete 
view  that  I  bavejrel  had  of  an  old  castle  —  It 
had  ■  muat  —  The  t«wert  —  We  went  to 
Banjor. 

■Saturday,  Aug.  20.  —  We  went  bj  water 
from  Bangor  to  Caemarron,  where  we  met 
Paoli  and  Sir  Thomaa  Wynne  '  —  Meeting  hj 
chance  with  one  Trougbton ',  an  intelligent 
an<t  toquaciou)  wanderer,  Mr.  Thrale  invited 
him  to  tlinner  —  He  attended  n*  U>  tbe  castle,  ai 
edifice  of  elnpendoui  m^initude  and  itrengtb 
it  has  in  it  all  that  we  oleerved  at  Beaumaris, 
and  much  greater  dimension! ;  toon/  of  tbe 
smaller  rooms  floored  with  stone  are  entire ;  of 
the  lariier  rooms,  tbe  beams  and  planks  are  all 
left ;  this  is  the  state  of  all  buildings  left  "- 
time  —  We  mounted  the  eagle  tower  by  o 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  stt'p<i,  eiich  of  ten  inches 
—  We  did  not  6nd  tbe  well;  nor  did  I  traie 
the  moat ;  but  moala  there  were,  I  believe,  to 
all  ca:<[lesoo  tbe  plain,  which  not  only  hindered 
access,  but  prevented  mines  —  We  saw  but  a 
verj  small  mrt  of  this  mighlj  rain,  and  in  all 
these  old  buildinss,  the  subterraneous  works 
are  concealed  bj  the  rubbish  —  To  survey  this 
place  would  take  much  time :  I  did  not  think 
there  had  been  such  buildings  j  it  surpassed 

Sunday,  Atig.  31.  —  [At  Caemarron]. — 
We  were  at  church ;  the  survice  in  the  town  is 
always  Enjilish  ;  at  the  parish-church  at  a  small 
distance,  always  Welsh — The  town  has  by 
degrees,  I  suppose,  been  bronpht  nearer  lo  the 
sea-side  —  We  received  an  invitation  to  Dr. 
Worthington— We  then  went  to  dinner  at 
Sir  Thomas  Wynne's  —  the  dinner  mean. 
Sir  Thomas  civil,  his  laily  nothing  '  —  Faoli 
aivil  —  We  suppeil  with  Colonel  Wynne's  lady, 
who  lives  in  one  of  the  towers  of  liie  unstle  — 
I  have  not  been  very  well. 

Momkn,  Aug.  22.  —  We  went  to  visit 
Bodvillu*  the  place  where  Mrs.  Thrale  was 
bom,  and  the  churches  called  Tydweillit^  and 
LUngninodyl,  which  sbe  holds  by  impropria- 


i.^r  lMf  itSmi  won  Uidr  UBirvtn  In  tha  ordtDAry  couri* 


lion  —  ^Ve  had  an  invitalioo  to  tbe  bou.".'  .o 
Mr.  Griffiths  of  Bryn  o  dol,  where  ■«  i'::i  \ . 
small  neat  new-built  bouse,  with  •quan-ru'H,-. 
the  walls  are  of  unhewn  stone,  iJid  ihert^'i 
thick:  for  the  stones  not  fitting  with  euctn^ 
are  not  strong  without  neat  ibicknot  — II' 
bad  planted  a  great  deal  of  youn^  wn-i  :: 
walks  —  Fmit  trees  do  not  thrive;  bnihn  :: 
grown  a  few  years,  reach  some  barren  sitj;  -  ■ 
,  and  wither  —  We  found  Ur.Griffitlu  nui  .■ 
I  home  ;  but  the  provisions  were  good. 
I  Tuetdag,  Aus-  23.  —  Mr.  Griffitli>  'i 
j  home  [he  neit  day  ~  He  married  i  l»itt  •  l 
I  has  a  house  and  estate  at  [Llanier].  "''' 
I  against  Anglesea,  and  near  Cacmarvoi,  it;- 
sbe  is  more  disposed,  at  it  seems,  to  rwJe.  ii^-:i 
at  Bryn  o  dol  — I  rcKl  Lloyd's  accouni  .i 
Mona,  which  he  proves  to  be  Aiiglewi  — li^ 
our  way  to  Bryn  o  dol,  we  saw  at  LIsik'tI  > 
churcli  built  crosswise,  very  macitsu  J-', 
magnificent  for  this  country — He  rcil'i  >'■ 
see  (be  parson,  and  could  get  no  inltU.,':' 

Wediittdog,    A^.    M.— We  went  v-  •■. 
Bodvilic — Mrs.  Thrale  remembered  ih*  r  '  ■ 
and  wandered  over  them,  with  recotlfri  i- 1' 
her  childhood  ^  This   species  of  plMJur-   ■ 
always  melancholy  —  The  walk  was  cut  <!  ' 
and  the  pond  was  dry  —  Nothing  was  tr;'  : 
W^e  surveyed  the  cburchea.  whi^  are  d.'  . 
and  neglected  to  %  degree  scarcely  imi;^ 
—  They  have  no  pavement,  and  the  fin'. 
full  of  biJes  —  Tbe  seals  are  mde  beD^''- 
the  altars  have  no  rails  —  One  of  them  U- 
breach  in  the  roof— On  the  de^k,  I  lliiii 
each  lay  a  folio  Welsh  Bible  ot  the  hlsrk  1< '   ' 
which   the   curate   cannot   easily  read  —  .V 
Thrale  purposes  to  beautify  tbe  chnrchi^  ' 
if    he     prospers,     will     probably    restore    ' 
tilbes  ' — ^The  two  parifhe*  are,  LlaDg»i:- 
and   Tydweilliog  —  The  methodials  are  i- 
very  prevalent  —  A  better  church  will  ia^;' 
the    people   with  more   reverence  of  | 
worship  —  Mrs.  Thrale  visited  a  how  ■ ' 
she  had  been  used  to  drink  milk,  vbi'.^  ■  -' 
left,  with  an  estate  of  two  hundred  f^^-  ' 
vcar,  by  one  Lloyd,  to  a  married  womui  i 
lived  with  him  — We  went  to  Pwlbeli.  to- 
old  town,  at  the  extremity  of  the  rousin  - 
Here  we  bought  something  to  remdutwi'  ' 
place. 


ml  tm  tbu  tad  ililB(b«D|^lnl.'~   ^''\,- 
I  »n>pflnr  ridlcuUd  for  btr  l^nvna'*  i  —  '  '^^' 

iwnon  rnougb  loiiilr  lo."  '   Mn.' UmiI  mw. '■ ' ' 
u  p»ii'r."    Sbadk 
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Tkurtday,  Ajug,  26.  —  We  returned  to 
Caernarvon,  where  we  eat  with  Mrs.  Wynne. 

Fndojfy  Aug.  26. — We  visited,  with  Mrs. 
Wynne  \  Lljn  Badam  and  Lljn  Beris,  two 
lakes,  joined  bj  a  narrow  strait  —  They  are 
formed  by  the  waters  which  fall  from  Snowdon, 
and  the  opposite  mountains  —  On  the  side  of 
SnowdoD  are  the  remains  of  a  large  fort,  to 
which  we  climbed  with  great  labour — I  was 
breathless  and  harassed  —  The  lakes  have  no 
;rreat  breadth,  so  that  the  boat  is  always  near 
one  bank  or  the  other — Note.  QutfenyV  '  goats, 
one  hundred  and  forty -nine,  I  think. 

Saturday y  Aug.  27. — We  returned  to  Bangor, 
where  Mr.  Thrale  was  lodged  at  Mr.  Koberts^s, 
the  register. 

SurSojf^  Aug.  28.  — We  went  to  worship  at 
the  cathedral — The  choir  is  mean ;  the  service 
WU5  not  well  read. 

Afouda^y  Aug.  29. — We  came  to  Mr.  Myddle- 
ton's,  of  Gwaynynog,  to  the  first  pla^e,  as  my 
Miiitress  observed,  where  we  have  been  wel- 


come. 


Note.  —On  the  day  when  we  visited  Bodville, 
we  turned  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  of 
Kefnamwvcllh,  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune, 
remarkable  for  having  made  great  and  sudden 
improvements  in  his  seat  and  estate  —  he  has 
•enclosed  a  large  garden  with  a  brick  wall  — 
lie  is  considered  as  a  man  of  ^eat  accom- 
plishments—  He  was  educated  m  literature 
at  the  university,  and  served  some  time  in 
the  armj,  then  quitted  his  commission,  and  re- 
tired to  hia  lands.  He  is  accounted  a  sood 
man,  and  endeavours  to  bring  the  people  to 
t'liurch* 

In  our  waj  from  Bangor  to  Conway,  we 
r^««ed  again  the  new  road  upon  the  edge  of 
tVumaen  Mai^,  which  would  be  very  tre- 
nitfudous,  but  that  the  wall  shuts  out  the  idea 
"f  danger  —  In  the  wall  are  several  breaches, 
:iiudc,  as  Mr.  Thrale  very  reasonably  con- 
jectures, by  fragments  of  rocks  which  roll 


>  At  wt  were  rowing  oo  the  lake,  Mr«.  Glynn  Wynne,  wife 
''  LaitI  Kewburgh't  brothrr,  who  accompanied  ui,  sang 
W'-  «h  MMifft  to  tiM  harp.  —  Piotai  MS.  —  Crokkb. 

>  Mr.  Thr^e  waa  near-tighted,  and  could  not  tee  the 
z  -it*  browtlnir  on  Snowdon,  and  he  promiMsd  hit  daughter, 
•* '  >  V4A  a  child  of  ten  jrears  old,  a  pennv  for  every  goat  she 
*  ul>t  U)Ow  him.  and  Dr.  Johnson  kept  the  account ;  so  that 
'    fp^ars  her  lather  was  in  debt  to  her  one  hundred  and 

^-iiioe  penee.  Quecny  was  an  epithet,  which  had  Its 
•'  /•  >  ta  the  nursery,  by  which  [in  allusion  to  Queen  Esther] 
<'  «  Thrale   (whose  name  waa  Esther)  was  always  dls- 

'  ..'.ithed  by  Johnson.  -^  Duppa. 

'  It  la  very  likely  I  did  say  so.  My  relations  were  not 
S»it<  as  forward  ■■  I  thought  they  mignt  have  been  to  wel- 
"in«  a  long  distant  kinswoman.  The  Myddeitous  were 
:  •  rr  cordUl.    The  old  colonel  bad  been  a  fellow  colle- 

41  with  Mr.  Ttaralo  and  Lord  Sandys  of  Ombersley."  — 
^•ctjMS CaoRSn. 

*  Howercr  this  may  haT«  been,  he  waa  both  happy  and 
I'nwrd,  doring  hia  stay  at  Gwaroynog,  and  Mr.  My<1iielton 
A  .1  flaUerad  ^  the  honor  of  his  visit  To  perpetuate  the 
'•cvJteetton  of  It,  he  (to  use  Mr.  Boswell's  words)  erected  an 
•m  <w  the  bonka  of  the  rlnilet.  In  the  park,  where  Johnson 
^■^';;btrd  to  stand  and  recite  verses ;  on  which  is  this  inscrip. 

■'•>-*'  This  spot  was  oden  dignified  by  the  presence  of 
^lariL  JoHmoM,  LL.D.,  whose  Moral  Writings,  exactly 
'  nformibla  to  the  PreeepU  of  Christianity,  gave  ardour  to 
^  i'*.np.  and  crnitdence  to  Truth.*'  In  1777,  It  would  appear 
'r'v  a  letter  by  Johnaon  to  Mr*  Thrale.  that  he  was  in- 
'  nael  Uiat  Mr.  Myddelton  mediated  this  honour,  whkh 


down  the  mountain,  broken  perhaps  by  frost, 
or  worn  through  by  rain.  We  tnen  viewed 
Conway  —  To  spare  the  horses  at  Penmaen 
Rh6s,  between  Conway  and  St.  Asaph,  we  sent 
the  coach  over  the  road  across  the  mountain 
with  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  had  been  tired  with  a 
walk  some  time  before ;  and  I,  with  Mr.  Thrale 
and  Miss,  walked  along  the  edge,  where  the 
path  is  verj  narrow,  and  much  encumbered  by 
little  loose  stones,  which  had  fallen  down,  as 
we  thought,  upon  the  way  since  we  passed  it 
before.  At  Conway  we  took  a  short  survey  of 
the  castle,  which  anorded  us  nothing  new  —  It 
is  larger  than  that  of  Beaumaris,  and  less  than 
that  of  Caernarvon  —  It  is  built  upon  a  rock 
so  high  and  steep,  that  it  is  even  now  very 
difficult  of  access  —  We  found  a  round  pit, 
which  was  called  the  Well ;  it  is  now  almost 
filled,  and  therefore  dry  —  We  found  the  Well 
in  no  other  castle  —  There  are  some  remains 
of  leaden  pipes  at  Caernarvon,  which,  I  suppose, 
only  conveyed  water  from  one  port  of  the 
building  to  another  —  Had  the  garrison  had  no 
other  supply,  the  Welsh,  who  must  know  where 
the  pipes  were  laid,  could  easily  have  cut  them. 
We  come  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Myddelton  (on 
Monday),  where  we  staid  to  September  6.,  and 
were  very  kindly  entertained  —  How  we  spent 
our  time,  I  am  not  very  able  to  tell  *  —  We 
saw  the  wood,  which  is  diversified  and  romantic. 

Sunday y  Sept.  4.  — We  dined  with  Mr.  Myd- 
delton, the  clergyman,  at  Denbigh,  where  I 
saw  the  harvest  men  very  decently  dressed, 
afler  the  aflemoon  service,  standing  to  be 
hired — On  other  days,  they  stand  at  about 
four  in  the  morning  —  they  are  hired  from  day 
to  day. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  6.  —  We  lay  at  Wrexham ;  a 
busy,  extensive,  and  well-bmlt  town  —  it  has 
a  very  large  and  magnificent  church.  It  has  a 
famous  fair.' 

Wednesday^  Sept.  7. — We  came  to  Chirk 
Castle. 


seemed  to  be  but  little  to  hti  taste:— "Mr.  Myddelton's 
erection  of  an  urn  loolts  like  an  intention  to  bury  me  alive: 
I  would  as  willinglv  see  my  friend,  however  benevolent  and 
hospitable,  quietly  fimrned.  Let  him  thinic,  for  the  present, 
of  Aome  more  acceptable  memorial."  —  Dippa. 

^  It  was  probably  on  tlie  6th  Sept.,  in  the  way  from  Wrex- 
ham  to  Chirk,  that  they  passed  through  Rual)on,  where  the 
following  occurrence  took  place:  —  "A  Welch  parson  of 
mean  abilities,  though  a  good  heart,  struck  with  reverence 
at  the  light  of  Dr.  JohnKon,  whom  he  had  heard  of  as  the 
greatest  man  living,  could  not  Hnd  any  words  to  answer  his 
inquiries  concerning  a  motto  round  somebody's  arms  which 
adorned  a  tombstone  In  Ruabon  churchyard.  If  I  remember 
right,  the  words  were, 

'  Heb  Dw,  Ileb  Dym, 
Dw  o'  diggon.'  • 

And  though  of  no  very  difficult  construction,  the  genUeman 
seemed  wholly  confounded,  and  unable  to  explain  them  ;  till 
Mr.  Johnson,  having  piclied  out  the  meaning  bv  little  and 
little,  said  to  the  man,  *  Heb  is  a  preposition,  1  believe,  Sir,  is 
it  not  ? '  My  countryman,  recovering  some  spirits  upon  the 
sudden  question,  cried  out, '  So  I  humbly  presume.  Sir,'  vary 
comically."  —  Ptotxfs  Amecdoiea.  —  CaoKU. 


•  The  Myddelton  motto,  meaning.  Without  God.  without 
all  I    God  is  all-suffldent  I  —  Pioxzi  MS.  —  Croilb&. 
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Thursfhn/,  Sept.  8  —  We  came  to  the  house 
of  Dr.  AVorthiiigton  ',  at  Llanrhaiadr  ^  —  Our 
entertainment  was  poor,  thouj^h  his  house  was 
not  bad.  The  situaticm  is  very  pleasant,  by 
the  side  of  a  small  river,  of  which  the  bank 
rises  hii^h  on  the  other  side,  shaded  by  gradual 
rows  of  trees  —  The  gloom,  the  stream,  and  the 
silence,  generate  thought  fulness.  The  town  is 
old,  and  very  mean,  but  has,  1  think,  a  market 
—  In  this  house,  the  Welsh  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  made  —  The  Welsh  singing 
])salms  were  written  liy  Archdeacon  Price  — 
They  are  not  considere(l  as  elegant,  but  as  very 
literal,  and  accurate  —  We  came  to  Llanrhaiadr 
through  Oswestry ;  a  town  not  very  little,  nor 
very  mean  —  the  church,  which  I  saw  only  at 
a  distance,  seems  to  be  an  edifice  much  too 
good  for  the  present  state  of  the  place. 

Friday^  Sept.  9.  —  We  visited  the  waterfall, 
which  is  very  high,  and  in  rainy  weather  very 
copious  —  There  is  a  reservoir  made  to  supply 
it  —  In  its  fall,  it  has  perforated  a  rock  —  There 
is  a  room  built  for  entertainment  —  There  was 
some  difliculty  in  climbing  to  a  near  view  — 
Lord  Lyttelton '  came  near  it,  and  turned 
back  —  When  we  came  back,  we  took  some 
coM  meat,  and  notwithstanding  the  Doctor's 
importunities,  went  that  day  to  Shrewsbury. 

Satnrdwj^  Sept.  10.  —  I  sent  for  Gwynn  *, 
and  he  showed  us  the  town — the  walls  are 
bn)ken,  and  narrower  than  those  of  Chester  — 
The  town  is  large,  and  has  many  gentlemen's 
houses,  but  the  streets  are  narrow  —  1  saw 
Taylor's  library  —  We  walked  in  the  Quarry; 
a  very  j)leasant  walk  by  the  river  —  Our  inn 
was  not  bad. 

Sunday^  Sept.  II.  —  We  were  at  St.  Chad's, 
a  very  large  and  luminous  church  —  We  were 
on  the  Castle  Hill. 

Monday^  Sept.  12.  —  We  called  on  Dr. 
Adams*,  and  travelled  towards  Worcester, 
through  AVenlock  ;  a  very  mean  place,  though 
a  boroufjh  —  At  noon,  we  came  to  Bridi^enorth. 
and  walked  about  the  town,  of  which  one  part 
stands  on  a  high  rock,  and  part  very  low,  by 
the  river  —  Tliere  is  an  old  tower,  which,  being 
cr()oke<l,  leans  so  much,  that  it  is  frightful  to 
pass  by  it  —  In  the  afterno<ui  we  came  through 
Kinver,   a   town    in    Statlbrdshire,    neat   and 


'  Dr.  Johnson  thus  noHcps  his  drath  (on  theTith  Oct.  177*. 
;\i:ed  .'cviMity-Hv*')  in  a  letter  to  Mr«.  TliraU' :  "  My  clcriral 
Irirnd  Worthiii'.'ton  is  diwd.  I  have  known  him  loni;  —  and 
to  dii-  is  dreaiitul.  I  behcve  he  was  a  very  gcwxi  man."  — 
Lett'  rx.  —  CiioKi  r. 

2  Llanrhaiadr  means  The  Village  of  the  IVaUrfall,  and 
takes  iti  n.ime  from  a  waterfall,  the  chief  feature  of  the 
vii  init\  .  —  ('koki  tt. 

■'  Thornas,  the  second  T.ord.  —  Dtn'PA. 

*  Mr.  (Juynii,  an  architect  of  consi<!eral>le  celehrity,  was 
a  native  of  .Shrewsbury,  .nul  was  at  tliis  time  completing 
a  bridge  across  rhe  .Severn,  called  the  F.n}?lish  Bridge.  — 
Dot  A.      See  an/r.p.  IHI C. 

*  The  master  oi  I'embroke  Col lepe,  Oxford  ;  who  was  also 
Rector  of  .St.  Chad's,  in  Shrewsbury.  —  1)<'1'PA. 

<•  It  wa^  here  that  Johnson  had  as  njuch  wall-fruit  a?  ho 
wisljed.  and,  a'»  he  told  Mrs.  Thrale,  for  the  only  time  in  hi< 
life.  —  DfPPA.  Perhaps  it  was  the  only  time  he  ever  was  at 
a  fine  coimf  ry  hoin^e  at  that  season Croklk. 

'    Thii  visit  vva.s  not  to  Lord  Lyttelton.  but  to  his  undo 


closely  built  —  I  believe  it  has  only  one  stiwt 

—  The  road  was  so  steep  and  miry,  that  we 
were  forced  to  stop  at  Uartlebury,  where  we 
had  a  very  neat  inn,  though  it  made  a  very 
poor  ap[)earance. 

Tuesday^  Sept.  13.  —  We  came  to  Lord  San- 
dy s's,  at  Ombersley,  where  we  were  trailed 
with  great  civility^  —  The  house  is  large  — 
The  hall  is  a  very  noble  room. 

Thursday^  Sept.  15.  —  We  went  to  Worces- 
ter, a  very  splendid  city  —  The  cathedral  ii 
very  noble,  with  many  remarkable  monumentf 

—  The  library  is  in  the  chapter-house — ^.h 
the  table  lay  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  I  thiri. 
of  the  first  edition.  We  went  to  the  dina 
warehouse  —  The  cathedral   has  a   cloister— 

—  The  long  aisle  is,  in  my  opinion,  neither  *o 
wide  nor  so  hidi  as  that  of  Lichfield. 

Friday .,  Sept.  16. — We  went  to  Ilaiilev, 
where  we  were  disappointed  of  the  respect  asJ 
kindness  that  we  expected.' 

Saturd(iy^  Sept.  17.  —  We  saw  the  bouse  an^ 
park,  which  equalled  my  exj)ectation  —  Ti^ 
house  is  one  square  mass — The  offices  are 
below  —  The  rooms  of  elegance  on  the  first 
floor,  with  two  stories  of  bedchambers,  rerr 
well  disposed  above  it  —  The  bedchamV-er? 
have  low  windows,  which  abates  the  dignity  of 
the  house  —  The  park  has  one  artificial  niin, 
and  wants  water ;  there  is,  however,  one  tem- 
porary cascade  ®  —  From  the  farthest  hill  ih^m 
is  a  very  wide  prospect. 

Sunday,  Sept.  18.  —  I  went  to  church  — 
The  church  is,  externally,  very  mean,  and  b 
therefore  diligently  hidden  by  a  plantation  — 
There  are  in  it  several  modern  monuments  «^/ 
the  Lytteltons  —  There  dined  with  us  Ix-nl 
Dudley,  and  Sir  Edward  Lyttelton,  of  Suf- 
fordshire  ^,  and  his  lady  —  They  were  all  per- 
sons of  agreeable  conversation — I  found  tire 
to  rellect  on  my  birthday,  and  offered  a  prsjtT. 
which  I  hope  was  heard. 

Monday  Sept.  19.  —  We  made  baste  aw^sr 
from  a  i)lace  where  all  were  offended  '"^ — In  tlw 
way  we  visited  the  Leasowes  —  It  was  rain, 
yet  we  visited  all  the  waterfalls  —  There  ar**. 
m  one  place,  fourteen  falls  in  a  short  line  —  h 
is  the  next  place  to  Ham  gardens  —  P»>t 
Shenstone  never  tasted  his  pension — It  b  ikA 


[called  Billy  Lyttelton.  afterwards,  by  succewiTe  ct* a'-.r*. 
Lord  Westcote,  and  Lord  Lyttelton].  the  tatber  cif  t^-  "'^ 
sent  Lord,  who  lived  at  a  house  called  Littlf  FUfJ- 1  — 
Diipj'A.  This  Kt'ntleman  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Thrall-  *^"i  ^"^ 
some  years  before  inviitni  Johnson  (throuffa  Mr*.  Ttin.-*  t^ 
visit  him  at  Hagley Cruker. 

«  He  was  enraj?ed  at  artiflcial  mini  and  tmixf**!  f*^ 
cade's,  so  that  I  wonder  at  his  leaving  hi«  opinior  erf  tc* 
dubious  :  besides  he  hated  the  Lytteltons.  and  w-hjH  "•.- 
at  an  opportunitv  of  insulting  them.  —J*iart'  itS.—Cs'*t^ 

9  John,  second  Viscount  Dudler  and  Ward,  'h*  '"'^L!* 
17RS,  and  Sir  Edward  Lyttelton,  who  reprc»eot*H  Ss-fer^- 
.shire,  in  several  parliaments,  and  died  in  .May.  '^'^-.f*  "]^ 
a  remarkable  specimen  of  a  country  g«itJ«nun«»f  ^^  •*•* 
school.  —  Ckoker. 

">  Mrs.  Lyttelton.  ci-devnnt  Caroline  Bristw.fc«««  '^«"  \ 
play  at  whist  apainst  my  liking,  and  bar  *'"*'^.^^ 
away  Johnson's  candle  that  he  wanted  to  reaiff  **^*'* 
other  end  of  the  room.  Those,  I  tniit,  w««  tiie  i 
Pioixi  MS.  —  Croker. 
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Terr  wdl  proved  that  any  pension  was  obtained 
.or  hjm'-I  «n  afraid  t£at  he  died  of  mise.^ 

Wfclt  T'^**  BinninRham,  and  I  sent  for 
\\  heeler  »,  whom  I  found  weU. 

T«e»day,  Sept  20.  _  We  breakfasted  with 
''f^'w.  «nd  visited  the  manufacture  of  Papier 

rr-^^T^*  ^^r  "^'''^  *«r  ^  is  8mLh 
wiiifed  brown ;  the  varnish  is  polished  with 

rotten  stone- Wheeler  gave  me  4tea-boarf_ 
V  ?,.'''en  Y^nt  to  Boulton's,  who,  with  great 
.-"nliry  le<l  us  through  his  shops- 1  coulf  not 
■l.>tinctly  see  his  enmnery  —  f  welve  dozen  of 
Luttons  for  three  shfilings  -  Spoons  struS  it 
'•not.*.  --WW 


"net*. 

H'ttfiw^y,  &p<.  21.  _  Wheeler  came  to  us 
a^'ain -We  came  easily  to  Woodstock. 

nT^Jw"'  *;"•  22.-We  saw  Blenheim 
■^d  IVoodstock  park  _  The  park  contains  two 
I'-usuid  five  tundred  acres;  about  four 
^■luore  mfles-,t  has  red  deer.  Mr.  Bnrant 
m'  ^1,  ""IJ?*  hbrary  with  great  civilit;'- 
''■'randj  Rabauk,  \4S9 * —Lueari,'  Cham- 

'""  ?L*t.!^*  *?'"?»  •'  -ell  printed,  but 


r-.-..  h  less  "thm  lat^'Sns*— ■AT^'^J"! 
t'-'ckomsomaehiai  —  The  duke  sent  Mr.  Thrale 
;-nndges  and  fruit — A*  ^:„i.t . 


.   -        ----        — - -••^c  ociii,  iiir.  inraie 
*h"^  fruit— At  night  we  came  to 

fri>^,  j^.23.— We  visited  Mr.  Coul- 
■  r.  -  fhe  ladies  wandered  about  the  univer- 

.^/Atrdqr,  Sepi.24.-.Kd9,^We  dine  '  with 
-Mr.  toul-on  » ->  VanBittart  told  me  his  dis- 

''u        -f^r*r^  we  were    at  Burke's 
i^i-aconsfield],  where  we  heard  of  the  dis- 
'tion    of    the    parUament 'o  —  We    went 


L  me. 


■■■Ti  Loogfcbnron^  a|ipHed  to  Lord  Bate,  to  Droeur.. 

V  22^*0.2.* JSnT'fS  "Jk^"*^:*  '^^  '»•«  patent  waJ 
-V^^^^^^  t^  h:«  death  reodered  unnwessary  anr 

'  'j?*2!!^  2J^'*''  ^*  •"  •  natlTeof  Oxford  and 

■•-**,  p.  37»> C.  * 

•  '   t'Ai  ^  1  dL  •*  "  ^^  «:^  t^^'k  Sit  i.  known 
•  -Dc^  -.».  to    Ehiuley.   the   book»elier.  for 

'.T«lJ't£*K*^'*.  77  ^"""^  »"  G"*k.  .  ropy 

•  ^  ^iStSd  ^hH  ™;  ''-^  *  fl'-^ruh.n.r  *.>«  ?f 

'••jSI  fw  «Ki  li^;?  ^  *  --'^  '*' 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 
1774—1775. 

T\^     J^Sfdy.  —  Charlotte    Lennox    _ 

-Lord  ffade.;  - AnnaU.' -. Mary  Queen  of 
Scot,,  -jtmencan  PoHlic,.  _  Oeeiln.  -Let'i 
*oUacpUr«>n.  -  Pereonal  Courage.  -  Footed 
PM>ehe,  "Journey  to  tie  WeetL  lOa^^Z 

M:h^Z'<r,f:  ^'^-»r-  Windham.^ 
tn,h  and  Scotch  Impudence  compared.  —  Quia,. 
Contnverty.  —  Vuit  to  Oxfird. 

m^uT-k^f'^'K^''  dissolved,  and  his 
triend  Mr.  Thrale,  who  was  a  steady  supporter 
of  government,  having  again  to  cncountoX 
storm  of  a  contested  election,  he  wrote  Tshort 
political  pamphlet,  entitled  « The  F^Hot."^ 
^dres^  to  the  electors  of  Great  bS  a 

ffo™J^f  «.,<«>  opposcr  of  the  measures  of 
ff  IT^T  ''  "'"  'PP*'*  «trangely  misapplied. 
It  was,  however,  wrftten  with  energetic  vivv 
city;  and,  except  those  passages  m  which  k 
endeavours  to  vidicate  tfc  gl^ng^^e  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  tht  case  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex election,  and  to  justify  the  attemntS^ 
reduce  our  feUow-subje^ts  J^e^^TnZ 
conditional  submission  ",  it  contained  an  adm""- 
able  display  of  the  properties  of  a  real  patril 
in  the  original  and  genuine  sense  ;-a  Jincer^ 
steady,  rational,  and  unbiassed  friend  to  tS 

try.    It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 


'  In  hJKi  ^nrf  TJ^"  •  ••"'"  '^'"'^  <"  Unlreriltx  Coll,.,, 

thU  wa.  called  an  ,Uuminai,«n.  Hii  noil'.,,.  .,f  ((,.  . .  .,.,  „ 
and  imporunce  of  hii  acadnnk  .lt..ali.,i,  „.„  „.  ^  ,.^ 

prMMd  lo  Lord  Slow^ll  hit  d<,.jl,l.  .h.!),.'  ►■>-    .  . ..    ' 
long  in   Iht  freal  vorU.  h«  mlalil   i,/^  ,f.„   ^..„.      ,'     ' 

comparati.e  r«ir«ni«.l  of  a  ro.i..lr«  .,.,  ,;  ,^_ 

dl«pro»,d  Mn.  Pioizli  imHK)ii»ll.,i,  if, v    ..,„J.        - 


Mr.  CouUon  was  the  C«'lif|ij«  nf  rl«<  /•«,«  •>.♦- 

*  S«^  ante.  p.   117.  ami    p.  V'14        /  -    «i.,^.  ^ 
doubt  the  occa«ional  timowt"^  ,i»    v*  -,,>    »-^.^ 
John*r>n   in   hit  letteri   to   Mr*   7«-i..i»     l-">^     •        '    J 
,  n.  2._C«.Ki.«.  I    -^     -    -    w 

J**  Thej  mii»c  ha»#>  *%>*^%*  i-*—%\   *»-.   «   i.i^-,*',-,^ 

th*7  th^re  h'-afd  of  rh*.  fji.ty     *.,    .     .       ** 

30th  .S«-pt#-rnf>*T.    .Mrt    I'l^/*/    .a.  .       --^       '.-'.' 

!  *  '^JT   gr*^    p^»/,f,iij    Mr^-t    ^-^    ^,.-..-    ,,    ^/    .,"?  . 
Mr.  Burk'*;  *r»/J    »;^*,    *»..•*.,-»-        , 
hrok*  up  tb*-  rj*.  y»-   ,    ».<r*»      .      ....     .     —    ,^  .    '      '■ 

time  at  rj*-^/^,,v  .^       '^      -  .    —      ..     ,       *     7..    '"'" 
nLa.«t*-r  <^i»^  f.v  »*  #     ^        •    ■  -     -.t,      -..     ...^        '...'.'* 

my  d#»ar  »»(r   «  •,    ««.%....    .,»  i        .     , 


<«.• 


h*1    J»"/*  -.T    ' 

art.«ri*wrw 


'•      ^ 


»•  t 


♦■la*      .ar 


'jr  V«      .  ,..  a  —A. 
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both  in  this  and  his  two  former  pamphlets, 
there  was,  amidst  many  powerful  arguments, 
not  only  a  considerable  portion  of  sophistry, 
but  a  contemptuous  ridicule  of  his  opponents, 
which  was  very  provoking. 


JOHNSON  TO  PERKINS.* 

**  October  SS.  1774. 

"  Sir,  —  Yoa  may  do  me  a  very  great  favour. 
Mrs.  Williams,  a  gentlewoman  whom  you  may  have 
seen  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  is  a  petitioner  for  Mr. 
Hetberington's  charity ;  petitions  are  this  day 
issued  at  Christ's  hospitaL 

**  I  am  a  bad  manager  of  business  in  a  crowd  ; 
and  if  I  should  send  a  mean  man,  he  may  be  put 
away  without  his  errand.  I  must,  therefore,  en- 
treat that  you  will  go,  and  ask  for  a  petition  for 
Anna  Williams,  whose  paper  of  inquiries  was  de- 
livered with  answers  at  the  counting-house  of  the 
hospital  on  Thursday  the  20tb.  My  servant  will 
attend  you  thither,  and  bring  the  petition  home 
when  you  have  it. 

'*  The  petition  which  they  are  to  give  us,  is  a 
form  which  they  deliver  to  every  petitioner,  and 
which  the  petitioner  is  afterwards  to  fill  up,  and 
return  to  them  again.  This  we  must  have,  or  we 
cannot  proceed  according  to  their  directions.  You 
need,  I  believe,  only  ask  for  a  petition ;  if  they  in- 
quire for  whom  you  ask,  you  can  tell  them. 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  giving  you  this  trouble ;  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  I  am»  Sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  Sax.  Johnson.** 


JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"  London,  Oct.  37.  1774. 

**  DzAa  Sia, —  There  has  appeared  lately  in  the 
papers  an  account  of  the  boat  overset  between  Mull 
and  Ulva,  in  which  many  passengers  were  lost,  and 
among  them  Maclean  of  Col.  We,  you  know,  were 
once  drowned  * ;  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  story 
is  either  wantonly  or  erroneously  told.  Pray  satisfy 
me  by  the  next  post. 

**  I  have  printed  240  pages.  I  am  able  to  do 
nothing  much  worth  doing  to  dear  Lord  Hailes's 
book.  I  will,  however,  send  back  the  sheets ;  and 
hope,  by  degrees,  to  answer  all  your  reasonable  ex- 
pectations. 

**  Mr.  Thrale  has  happily  surmounted  a  very 
violent  and  acrimonious  opposition ;  but  all  joys 
have  their  abatement :  Mrs.  Thrale  has  fallen  from 
her  horse,  and  hurt  herself  very  much.  The  rest 
of  our  friends,  I  believe,  are  well.  My  com  pi  i- 
ments  to  Mrs.  Bosweli.  —  I  am.  Sir,  your  most 
affectionate  servant,  Sam.  Johnson.** 

This  letter,  which  shows  his  tender  concern 


I  Mr.  Perkins  wa«  Tor  a  number  of  years  the  worthy  ittpcir. 
intpndcnt  of  Mr.  Thrale't  great  brewery,  tmd  Afttr  hii  death 
became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  It ;  and  now  rcdidet  In  Mr. 
Thrale's  house  In  Southwark,  which  was  the  scene  of  so 
many  literary  meetinn,  and  in  which  he  continues  the  liberal 
hospitalitv  for  which  It  was  eminent.  Dr.  Johnson  es- 
teemed him  much.  He  hun^  ap  in  the  countioR* house  a 
ilne  proof  of  the  admirable  roessotlnto  of  Dr.  Johnson,  hy 
Doughtv;  and  when  Mrs.  Thrale  asked  him,  somewhat 
flippantly,  "  Why  do  you  put  him  up  in  the  counting- 
Itouse  ? '  he  answered,  "  Because.  Madam,  I  wish  to  have 
one  wise  man  there."    **  Sir,"  said  Johnson.  "  I  thank  you. 


for  an  amiable  young  gentleman  to  whom  be 
had  been  very  much  obliged  in  the  Hebri<i-. 
I  have  inserted  according  to  its  date,  thmij't 
before  receiving  it  I  had  informed  him  of  th^ 
melancholy  event  that  the  young  Liurd  ol  LI 
was  unfortunatdj  drowned. 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"  Not.  «.  17T4. 
**  DxAR  Sir, —  Last  night  I  corrected  tb«  \i< 
page  of  our  *  Journey  to  the  Hebrides.'  The  printer 
has  detained  it  all  this  time,  for  I  bad,  betbrt  I 
went  into  Wales,  written  all  except  two  f^hrtiv 
*  The  Patriot*  was  called  ibr  by  my  political  fric.;  :- 
on  Friday,  was  written  on  Saturday,  sod  I  bie 
heard  little  of  it.  So  vague  are  conjectures  s\  i 
distance.'  As  soon  as  I  can,  I  will  take  care  vu.: 
copies  [of  the  Journal]  be  sent  to  you,  for  1  eutifi 
wish  that  they  might  be  given  before  thev  *'^ 
bought :  but  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Strahsn  wilt  v.l 
to  you  and  to  the  booksellers  at  the  ssme  tint. 
Trade  is  as  diligent  as  courtesy.  I  have  meotit^x^ 
all  that  you  recommended.  Pray  make  my  cr  :• 
pUments  to  Mrs.  Bosweli  and  the  yooaglis^  i- 
club  has,  I  think,  not  yet  met.  Tell  me,  «r«i  '> 
roe  honestly,  what  you  think  and  what  othfn  ^  ^ 
ot  our  travels.  Shall  we  touch  the  cootineot  i '  - 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  JoH>»>.' 

In  his  manuflcript  diary  of  this  year,  there  - 
the  following  entry :  — 

Nov.  27.   Advent  Sunday.      I  eonsidered  r^v 
tbb  day,  being  the  beginning  of  the  ecdesia>*  > 
year,   was  a  proper   time    for  a  new  couivr    • 
life.     I  began  to  read  the  Greek  Testament  i<;* 
larly  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  venes  everj  Sur  r 
This    day    I  began  the   Acts.  — "  In  this  v   ^ 
I  read    Virgil*s   Pastorals.       I  learned  to  r>i 
the  Pollio  and  Gallus.     I  read  cardeslv  (lt<  t : 
Georgic." 

Such  evidences  of  his  unceasing  ardour.  1  ' 
for  "  divine  and  human  lore,"  inxen  id\  j: 
into  his  sixty-fifth  year,  and  notwith5ta7>  -. 
his  many  disturbances  from  disease,  must  lu  . 
us  at  once  honour  his  spirit,  and  lament  th..*  ' 
should  be  so  grievously  clogged  by  its  matt- 
tegument.     It  is  remarkable  that  he  ws»  v'> 
fond  of  the  precision  which  calculatioo  y 
duces.     Thus  we  find  in  one  of  his  marni*-"  ' 
diaries,   **  12  pages  in  4to,  Or.  Test-  a--,  i 
pages  in  Bczas   folio,  comprise  the  wb*' 
40  days." 


It  Is  a  vetf  bandtoome  complteant,  sad  I  beliMre  j«u  « 
sincerely." .—  Boawsix. 

*  In  the  Bewspapen.  —  Boswbsa. 

s  Alluding  to  a  pasuge  In  a  letter  of  uhie.  «l»m  •  * 
Ing  of  his  Jcwns«y  lo  the  HehH^f,  I  aay.  **  Bvt  > 
The  Patriot  been  an  fnterrupcffle.  by  the  ttme  t^' 
write  it,  and  the  time  luxurtoosly  spent  la  IMmi»<  " 
applauses  ?  "—  Boswnt. 

*  We  bad  prqlectMi  a  voyafc  lofUlMr  «»  (be  S«^. « 
talked  of  vltitint  some  or  taa  ssorw  oertMm  rvn  '* 

BOSWKU,. 
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I  [JOHNSON  TO  MR.  HOLLYER, 

Of  Cotfcntry.^ 

••  Dec.  6.  1774. 

SiK,  —  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you,  with 

vhom  I  have  do  acquaintance,  and  whom  I  have 

therefore  very  little  right  to  trouble ;  but  as  it  is 

about  a  man  equally  or  almost  equally  rekted  to 

I    both  of  tts»  1  hope  you  will  excuse  it. 

**  I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  our  cousin 

'    Thomas  Johnson  ',  complaining  of  great  distress. 

I  f  lis  distress,  I  suppose,  is  real ;  but  how  can  it  be 
prevented  ?  In  1772,  about  Christmas,  I  sent  him 
thirty  pounds,  because  he  thought   he  could  do 

I  something  in  a  ^op  :  many  have  lived  who  began 
with  less.  In  the  summer  1 773  I  sent  him  ten 
pounds  more,  as  I  had  promised  him.  What  was 
tbe  event?  In  the  spring  1774  he  wrote  me,  and 
that  he  was  in  debt  for  rent,  and  in  want  of  clothes. 
Thst  is,  he  had  in  about  sixteen  months  con- 
sumed forty  pounds,  and  then  writes  for  more, 
without  any  mention  of  either  misconduct  or  mi»- 

'  fortune.  This  seems  to  me  very  strange,  and  I 
iiiaW  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  can  inform  me,  or 
make  him  inform  me,  bow  the  money  was  spent ; 
and  give  your  advice  what  can  be  done  for  him  with 
prudence  and  cflScacy. 

**  He  is,  I  am  afraid,  not  over  sensible  of  the  im- 
propriety ci  bis  management,  for  he  came  to  visit 
ine  in  the  summer.  I  was  ih  the  country,  which, 
pf  rbaps,  was  well  for  us  both  :  I  might  have  used 
iiiin  harshly,  and  then  have  repented. 

**  1  have  sent  a  bill  for  five  pounds,  which  you 
vUl  be  ao  kind  to  get  discounted  for  him,  and  see 
the  money  properly  applied,  and  give  me  your  ad- 
vice what  can  be  done.  —  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble 
scnrant,  Sam.  Johnson. "1 

-MS. 

JOHNSON  TO  MR.  HOOLE." 

"  December  19. 1774. 
"  DcAa  Sia,  —  I  have  returned  your  playS 
«hich  you  will  find  underscored  with  red,  where 
t^ierc  was  a  word  which  I  did  not  like.  The  red 
will  be  washed  off  with  a  little  water.  Hie  plot  is 
v>  veil  framed,  the  intricacy  so  artful,  and  the  dis- 
entanglement so  easy,  the  suspense  so  affecting, 
And  the  passionate  parts  so  properly  interposed, 
that  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  success.  —  I  am.  Sir, 
)our  most  bumble  servant,  Sam.  Johnson." 

The  first  effort  of  his  pen  in  1775,  was  "  Pro- 
Y'r^U  for  publishing  the  Works  of  Mrs.  Char- 
i'tte  Lennox," f^  in  three  volumes  quarta 
In  his  diary,  January  2.,  I  find  this  entry: — 
"Wrote  Charlotte's  Proposals."  But,  indeed, 
'  the  internal  evidence  would  have  been  quite 
'  itBcient.  Her  claim  to  the  favour  of  the 
:>ublic  was  thus  enforced : — 

**  Most  of  the  pieces,  as  they  appeared  singly. 


*  Ttitfl  letter  was  communieatrd  by  Ur.  Hollyer's  grand. 
*".  t>ie  R«T.  F.  S.  Stathara,  to  Miit  Langton,  and  by  her, 
'  •*«  RMoths  lince,  to  me.  —  CaoasR,  1846. 

'  ThcfOiM  Jofanaon  teema  to  have  been  the  son  of  Andrew, 

l^  J^naoQ's  uncle  [amti.  p.  19S/)      Mr.  Holljer  was  the 

•  "•  "f  «n  aunt,  one  of  the  Forda.    Thomas  died  at  Coventrr, 

Maj.  im,  leaving  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Whiting,  and  a  grand. 

•fot«r,  who  are  remembered  in  Dr.  Johnson's  will.— 

Juae  Hoole.  who  Trom  this  time  forward  will  be  found 
K«1i  tD  Johnsoo's  sociaCy*  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker, 
'-  rn  \a  Dec.  170.    lie  was  a  clerk  in  the  India  House,  but 


have  been  read  with  approbation,  perhaps  above 
their  merits,  but  of  no  great  advantage  to  the  writer. 
She  hopes,  therefore,  that  she  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  too  indulgent  to  vanity,  or  too  studious 
of  interest,  if  from  that  labour  which  has  hitherto 
been  chiefly  gainful  to  others,  she  endeavours  to 
obtain  at  last  some  profits  to  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren. She  cannot  decently  enforce  her  claim  by 
the  praise  of  her  own  performances  :  nor  can  she 
suppose,  that,  by  the  most  artful  and  laboured  ad- 
dress, any  additional  notice  could  be  procured  to  a 
publication,  of  which  her  Majesty  has  condescended 
to  be  the  patroness." 

He  this  year  also  wrote  the  Pteface  to 
Baretti's  "Easy  Lessons  in  Italian  and  En- 
glish." t 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

*■  Jan.  U.  ins. 
**  Dxaa  Sxa,  ~  •  You  never  did  ask  for  a  book  by 
the  post  till  now,  and  I  did  not  think  on  it.  You 
see  now  it  is  done.  I  sent  one  to  the  King,  and  I 
hear  he  likes  it.  I  shall  send  a  parcel  into  Scot- 
land for  presents,  and  intend  to  give  to  many  of  my 
friends.  In  your  catalogue  you  left  out  Lord 
Auehinleck.  —  Let  me  know,  as  fast  as  you  read 
it,  how  you  like  it ;  and  let  me  know  if  any  mis- 
take is  committed,  or  any  thing  important  left  out 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  sheets.  My  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  to  Veronica,  and  to 
all  my  friends.  — -  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh.  Jan.  19.  1775. 
*'  Be  pleased  to  accept  of  my  best  thanks  for 
your  *  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,'  which  came  to  me 
by  last  night's  post.  I  did  really  ask  the  favour 
twice ;  but  you  have  been  even  with  me  by  grant- 
ing it  so  speedily.  BU  dot  qui  cito  dot.  Though 
ill  of  a  bad  cold,  you  kept  me  up  the  greatest  part 
of  last  night :  for  I  did  not  stop  till  I  had  read 
every  word  of  your  book.  I  looked  back  to  our 
first  talking  of  a  visit  to  the  Hebrides,  which  was 
many  years  ago,  when  sitting  by  ourselves  in  the 
Mitre  tavern  in  London,  1  think  about  witching 
time  o*  night;  and  then  exulted  in  contemplating 
our  scheme  fulfiUed,  and  a  numnmentum  perenne  of 
it  erected  by  your  superior  abilities.  I  shall  only 
say,  that  your  book  has  afforded  me  a  high  gratifl-  * 
cation.  I  shall  afterwards  give  you  my  thoughts 
on  particular  passages.  In  the  mean  time,  I  hasten 
to  tell  you  of  your  having  mistaken  two  names, 
which  you  will  correct  in  Loudon,  as  I  shall  do 
here,  that  the  gentlemen  who  deserve  the  Taluable 
compliments  which  you  have  paid  them  may  enjoy 
their  honours.  In  p.  106.,  for  Gordon  read  Af«r- 
cAisoa ;  and  in  p.  357.,  for  Maclean  read  Macleod,* 


devoted  his  leinure  to  litarature.  He  published  translations 
of  Tasso's  Jrrusaietn  and  Ariosto's  Orlando.  He  dii»l  in 
1803.  —  Cboxbr. 

«  CliMmlce.  -~  BoswRLL.  It  was  produced  at  Covcnt  Gar- 
den, in  March,  1775.  but  without  success  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Hooie  returned  to  the  publisher  a  part  of  the  money 
he  had  received  for  the  copyri^t.  ~  WaiOHT. 

>  See  ani^t  p.  83.  n.  4.  —  C. 

*  These  and  several  other  errors  which  Boswell  pointed 
out,  Johnson  neglected  to  correct,  and  they  are,  llierefore, 
repeated  in  all  editions  of  his  work.    Having  obtained  a  copy 
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**  But  I  am  now  to  apply  to  you  for  immediate 
aid  in  my  profession,  which  you  have  never  refused 
to  grant  when  I  requested  it.  I  enclose  you  a  pe- 
tition for  Dr.  Memis,  a  physician  at  Aberdeen,  in 
which  Sir  John  Dalrymple  has  exerted  his  talents, 
and  which  I  am  to  answer  as  counsel  for  the  mana- 
gers of  the  royal  infirmary  in  that  city.  Mr.  Jopp, 
the  provost,  who  delivered  to  you  your  freedom,  is 
one  of  my  clients,  and,  as  a  citizen  of  Aberdeen,  you 
will  support  him. 

**  The  fact  is  shortly  this.  In  a  translation  of 
the  charter  of  the  infirmary  from  Latin  into  En- 
glish, made  under  the  authority  of  the  managers, 
the  same  phrase  in  the  original  is  in  one  place 
rendered  phyrieian,  but  when  applied  to  Dr.  Memis 
is  rendered  doctor  of  medicine.  Dr.  Memis  com- 
plained of  this  before  the  translation  was  printed, 
but  was  not  indulged  with  having  it  altered  ;  and 
he  has  brought  an  action  for  damages,  on  account 
of  a  supposed  injury,  as  if  the  designation  given  to 
him  was  an  inferior  one,  tending  to  make  it  be 
supposed  he  is  nof  a  phyeician,  and  consequently 
to  hurt  his  practice.  My  fitther  has  dismissed  the 
action  as  groundless,  and  now  he  has  appealed  to 
the  whole  court."' 


JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"j«n.  ai.ms. 

**  Dear  Sxa,  —  I  long  to  hear  how  you  like  the 
book ;  it  is,  I  think,  much  liked  here.  But  Mac- 
pherson  is  very  furious ;  can  you  give  me  any  more 
intelligence  about  him,  or  his  Fingal  ?  Do  what 
you  can,  and  do  it  quickly.  Is  Lord  Hailes  on 
our  side  ?  Pray  let  me  know  what  I  owed  you 
when  I  lefl  you,  that  I  may  send  it  to  you. 

"  I  am  going  to  write  about  the  Americans.'  If 
you  have  picked  up  any  hints  among  your  lawyers, 
who  are  great  masters  of  the  law  of  nations,  or  if 
your  own  mind  suggests  any  thing,  let  me  know. 
But  mum,  it  is  a  secret.  —  I  will  send  your  parcel 
of  books  as  soon  as  I  can ;  but  I  cannot  do  as  I 
wish.  However,  you  find  every  thing  mentioned 
in  the  book,  which  you  recommended. 

"  Langton  is  here ;  we  are  all  that  ever  we  were. 
He  is  a  worthy  fellow,  without  malice,  though  not 
without  resentment.*  Poor  Beauclerk  is  so  ill  that 
his  life  is  thought  to  be  in  danger.   Lady  Di  nurses 


of  Boiwell's  list  of  errata,  I  subjoin  It  In  the  Appendix.— 
Crokbr.  1846. 

>  In  the  court  of  session  of  Scotland  an  action  Is  first  tried 
by  one  of  the  Judges,  who  is  called  the  Lord  Ordinary  ;  and 
li  either  party  is  dissatisfied,  he  mar  appeal  to  the  whole 
court,  consisting  of  fifteen,  the  Lord  President  and  fourteen 
other  judges,  who  have  both  in  and  out  of  court  the  title  of 
I^rdi  IVom  the  name  of  their  estates  ;  as.  Lord  Auchinleck, 
Lord  Monboddo,  &c.  —  Boswklu 

>  The  pamphlet  of  "  Taxation  no  Tpranmy.''*  —  Crorer. 

'  This  refrrs  to  the  coolness  alluoed  to,  anti^  p.  26d.  and 
p.  298 — Crokrr. 

^  It  should  be  recollected  that  this  fanciful  description  of 
bis  friend  was  given  by  Johnson  after  he  himself  had  oecome 
a  water-drinker.  —  BoswRLt.  Johnson  had  been  a  water- 
drinker  ever  since  1766.  and  therefore,  that  could  not  be  his 
motive  for  making,  nine  years  later,  an  observation  on  Sir 
Joshua's  "iiri0  character."  Sir  Joshua  was  aiwaus  con- 
vivial, but  In  moderation,  and  this  eapression  of  Johnson's 
was  either  a  mere  pleasantry,  or  arose  out  of  that  fancy 
which  he,  as  Bosweu  elsewhere  tells  us,  entertained,  that 
every  one  who  drank  wine,  in  any  quantity  whatsoever,  was 
more  or  less  drunk.  —  CaoaRR. 

»  SeeAM/c',  p.373.^C. 

■  He  now  sent  me  r  Latin  Inscription  for  my  historical 


him  with  very  great  assiduity.  Reynolds  has 
taken  too  much  to  strong  liquor \  andseem&to 
delight  in  his  new  character. 

**  This  is  all  the  news  that  I  have;  but  as  jou 
love  verses,  I  will  send  you  a  few  which  I  nude 
upon  Inchkenneth';  but  remember  the  condition 
—  you  shall  not  show  them,  except  to  Lord  HailiN 
whom  I  love  better  than  any  man  whom  I  know  ui 
little.  If  he  asks  you  to  transcribe  them  for  him, 
you  may  do  it,  but  I  think  be  must  proxniv  Dot 
to  let  them  be  copied  again,  nor  to  show  them  i\ 
mine. 

**  1  have  at  last  sent  back  Lord  Hailes's  sbeetv 
I  never  think  about  returning  them,  because  1  alter 
nothing.  You  will  see  that  I  might  as  well  bte 
kept  them.  However,  I  am  ashamed  of  my  delay ; 
and  if  I  have  the  honour  of  receiving  any  mor«. 
promise  punctually  to  return  them  by  the  mxt  pttft. 
Make  my  compliments  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  axui 
to  Miss  Veronica.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  youn  m<>^t 
faithfully,  Sam.  Johmsok.'" 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

"  EdhilrarKh,  Jan.  r.  ir<. 
*•  You  rate  our  lawyers  here  too  high,  when  jou 
call  them  great  masters  of  the  law  of  nations. .... 
As  for  myself,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  have  read  litiic 
and  thought  little  on  the  subject  of  America.  1 
will  be  much  obliged  u>  you,  if  you  will  direct  rr.« 
where  I  shall  find  the  best  information  of  what  k 
to  be  said  on  both  sides.  It  is  a  subject  vast  in  it« 
present  extent  and  future  consequences.  The  to* 
perfect  bints  which  now  float  in  my  mind  tt--^ 
rather  to  the  formation  of  an  opinion  that  our  z-^ 
vemment  has  been  precipitant  and  severe  in  tS. 
resolutions  taken  against  the  Boatonians.  Weil  i.  • 
you  know  that  I  have  no  kindness  for  that  nr? 
But  nations,  or  bodies  of  men,  should,  as  wdl  t^ 
individuals,  have  a  fiiir  trial,  and  not  be  ci.>i- 
demned  on  character  alone.  Have  we  not  expivN^ 
contracts  with  our  colonies,  which  afford  a  taou 
certain  foundation  of  judgment,  than  general  po  • 
tical  speculations  on  the  mutual  rights  of  states  u  •' 
their  provinces  or  colonies?  Pray  let  ntc  la  " 
immediately  what  to  read,  and  I  shall  dihgcM ; 
endeavour  to  gather  for  you  any  thing  that  I  c^ 
find.  Is  Burke's  speech  on  American  taist.<k> 
published  by  himself?  Is  it  authentic?  I  remiT- 
ber  to  have  heard  you  say,  that  you  bad  otr»^i 


picture,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  aflerwaids  bvou'**^  *' 
with  an  English  translation.  Mr.  Alderman  Boyd'l-  (  - 
eminent  patron  of  the  arts,  has  subjoined  them  u>  ^^  '" 
graving  [by  Legat]  from  my  picture :  — 

*'  Maria  Scotorum  Regioa, 
Homloum  seditiosorum 
Contumelits  lassata« 
Minis  lerrita,  clamoribua  «lcta, 
Libello,  per  quem 
Regno  cedit. 
lAcriraans  trepldaniqiM 
Nomen  apponlt.** 

**  Mary,  Queen  of  SeoCa, 
Harassed,  terrified,  and  overpowevwd 
By  the  insults,  menaces. 

And  clamoura 
Of  her  rebellious  satOert** 
Sets  her  hand. 
With  tears  and  coofuskHi, 
To  a  reslgnatioD  of  the  kingdom.**  •  Bas««^ 

I  cannot  but  think  that  a  lets  amMffWMn  pkraar  *•  • 
have  been  better  than  **  ragm  et^t,"  whkk,  ac  tn*  * 
and  intrinsically,  presents  the  Idea  ^fwOHmg  lA 
rather  than  of  rengnmg  iMe  erowm."  •»  Caoftia. 
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considered  Eatl  Indtan  afifairs ;  though,  surely,  they 
'   are  of  much  importance  to  Great  Britain.     Under 
,   the  recollection  of  this,  I  shelter  myself  from  the 
I  rcprosch  of  ignorance  about  the   Americans.     If 
vou  vrite  upon  the  subject,  I  shall  certainly  un- 
derstand it     But,  since  you  seem  Co  expect  that  I 
«)iould  know  something  of  it,  without  your  instruc- 
tion, snd  that  my  own  mind  should  suggest  some- 
thing, I  trust  you  will  put  me  in  the  way. 

What  does  Becket  mean  by  the  OriffinaU  of 
Fingal  and  other  poems  of  Ossian,  which  he  adver- 
tises to  have  Iain  in  his  shop  ?  ** 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

••  Jan.  98. 177fi. 
"  Di4ft  Sia,  —  You  sent  me  a  ease  to  consider, 
in  which  I  have  no  facts  but  what  are  against  us, 
nor  any  principles  on  which  to  reason.  It  is  vain 
to  try  to  write  tlius  without  materials.  The  fiust 
svems  to  be  against  you ;  at  least  I  cannot  know  or 
say  any  thing  to  the  contrary.  I  am  glad  that  you 
i  like  the  book  so  well.  I  hear  no  more  of  Mac- 
pherson.  I  shall  long  to  know  what  Lord  Hailes 
uy«  of  it  Lend  it  him  privately.  I  shall  send  the 
parcel  as  soon  as  I  can.  Make  my  compliments  to 
3In.  Boswell.     I  am.  Sir,  &c.,     Sam.  Johnson." 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

•*  Edinburgh,  Feb.  2.  1775. 

"  As  to  Hacpberson,  I  am  anxious  to  have  from 
yourself  a  full  and  pointed  account  of  what  has 
\XLMed  between  you  and  him.  It  is  confidently 
told  here,  that  before  your  book  came  out  he  sent 
to  you,  to  let  you  know  that  he  understood  you 
meant  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  Osslan's  poems ; 
that  the  originals  were  in  his  possession ;  that  you 
niif(ht  have  inspection  of  them,  and  might  take  the 
eudcnce  of  people  skilled  in  the  Erse  language; 
and  that  he  ho{>ed,  after  this  fair  offer,  you  would 
n'>t  be  w  imcandid  as  to  assert  that  he  had  refused 
reavmable  proof.  That  you  paid  no  regard  to  his 
mi-\Mge,  but  published  your  strong  attack  upon 
him;  and  then  he  wrote  a  letter  to  you,  in  such 
ttrrms  as  he  thought  suited  to  one  who  had  not 
sctcd  as  a  man  of  veracity.  You  may  believe  it 
givn  me  pain  to  bear  your  conduct  represented  as 
unfavourable,  while  I  can  only  deny  what  is  said, 
on  the  ground  that  your  character  refutes  it,  with- 
out  having  any  information  to  oppose.  Let  me,  I 
Wg  it  of  you,  be  furnished  with  a  sufficient  answer 
io  any  calumny  upon  this  occasion. 

**  Lord  Hailes  writes  to  me  (for  we  correspond 
more  than  we  talk  together),  *  As  to  Fingal,  I  see 


'  Hu  lordship,  notwithstanding  his  resolution,  did  commit 

*i'>  •ratiments  to  paper,  and  in  one  of  his  nutei  to  his  Col- 

•  '  «n  of  Old  Scottish  Poetry,  says,  "to  doubt  the  authen- 

"  t>  i>f  those  poems  Is  a  refinement  in  scepticism  Indeed." 

-J.  BoswBLL,  Jan. 

*  M(«ning,  perhaps,  that  this  line  would.  If  taken  as  a 
t<nerat  primeipte,  exclude  the  expediency  of  any  /erm  of 
:  'Sf^r,  Of  the  necessity  of  the  priesthood,  and  consequently 
njpuKn  our  liturgy  and  church  esubltshment ;  but  Dr.John- 
•"■'i  verses  referred  to  a  special  case,  not  of  pubiic  but  of  do- 
u<^tic  prayer ;  and  the  Church  of  Kogland,  tnough  its  liturgy 
tjords  admirable  helps  to  private  devotkm^  does  not  affect 
1 1  rtgulace  U  by  any  form  or  rubric  ;  it  was,  however,  per- 
*-*>,  this  criticism  which  induced  Mr.  Langton  (as  I  sup- 
p  i*c)  to  sabatltote  for  this  elegant  line  toe  cAMCure  and 
tvlivard  one. 

*•  ami  fro  kgOimii  ftmra  lakeUa  tacrit," 
^M«^,p.a7S.  — C. 


a  controversy  arising,  and  purpose  to  keep  out  of 
its  way.  There  is  no  doubt  that  I  might  mention 
some  circumstances  ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to  commit 
them  to  paper.''  What  his  opinion  is  I  do  not 
know.  He  says,  *  I  am  singularly  obliged  to  Dr. 
Johnson  for  his  accurate  and  useful  criticisms.  Had 
he  given  some  strictures  on  the  general  plan  of  the 
work,  it  would  have  added  much  to  his  &vours.' 
He  is  charmed  with  your  verses  on  Inchkenneth, 
says  they  are  very  elegant,  but  bids  me  tell  you,  he 
doubts  whether  — 

*  Legitimas  faeitmt  pectora  pura  preces ' 
be  according  to  the  rubric  ',  but  that  is  your  con- 
cern ;  for,  you  know,  he  is  a  Presbyterian." 

JOHNSON  TO  DR.  LAWRENCE.' 

"  Feb.  7.  ms. 
**  Sia,  —  One  of  the  Scotch  physicians  is  now 
prosecuting  a  corporation  that  in  some  public  in- 
strument have  styled  him  doctor  ofmedieine  instead 
o(phyiieian,  Boswell  desires,  being  advocate  for 
the  corporation,  to  know  whether  doctor  ofmedieine 
is  not  a  legitimate  title,  and  whether  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  disadvantageous  distinction.  I  am  to 
write  to-night ;  be  pleased  to  tell  me.  I  am.  Sir, 
your  most,  &c.,  Sam.  Johnson.** 


JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

••Feb.  7. 1775. 

**  Mt  dkar  Boswill,  —  I  am  surprised  that, 
knowing  as  you  do  the  disposition  of  your  country- 
men to  tell  lies  in  favour  of  each  other  ^,  you  can 
be  at  all  affected  by  any  reports  that  circulate 
among  them.  Macpherson  never  in  his  life  offered 
me  a  sight  of  any  original,  or  of  any  evidence  of 
any  kind ;  but  thought  only  of  intimidating  me  by 
noise  and  threats,  till  my  last  answer  —  that  I 
would  not  be  deterred  from  deteetiiuf  what  I  thought  a 
cheatt  by  the  menacet  of  a  ruffian  —  put  an  end  to 
our  correspondence. 

*'  Th  state  of  the  question  is  this.  He,  and  Dr. 
Blair,  whom  I  consider  as  deceived,  say,  that  he 
copied  the  poem  from  old  manuscripts.  His  copies, 
if  he  had  them,  and  I  believe  him  to  have  none,  are 
nothing.  Where  are  the  manuscripts  ?  They  can 
be  shown  if  they  exist,  but  they  were  never  shown. 
De  non  exietentibus  et  non  apparentibus,  says  our 
law,  eadem  eat  ratio.  No  nuin  has  a  claim  to  credit 
upon  his  own  word,  when  better  evidence,  if  he  had 
it,  may  be  easily  produced.  But  so  far  as  we  can 
find,  the  Erse  language  was  never  written  till  very 
lately  for  the  purposes  of  religion.     A  nation  that 


'  The  learned  and  worthy  Dr.  Lawrence,  whom  Dr.  John- 
son respected  and  loved,  as  his  physician  and  friend.  —  Bos- 

WKLL. 

^  My  friend  has,  in  this  letter,  relied  upon  my  testiroonr, 
with  a  confidence,  of  which  the  ground  has  escaped  my  rccol. 
lection.  —  Boswbll.  This,  and  a  subsequent  phrase  in  this 
letter,  must  have  left  poor  Boswell  sorely  perplexed  be- 
tween his  desire  to  stand  well  with  hii  countrymen,  and  liis 
inability  to  deny  Johnson's  assertion.  His  evasion  is  awkward 
enough,  for  there  are  several  pass.tges  in  his  own  Journal  of 
the  Tour  which  justify  Johnson's  appeal  to  him  ;  for  in- 
stance, Bosweirs  observation,  anik,  '^th  October,  p.  382., 
on  •'  the  confldrnt  eareitttnest  of  the  statements  with  which 
he  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  so  constantly  deceived  and  pro- 
voted.'*  —  CaoKBB. 
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cannot  write,  or  a  language  that  was  never  written, 
has  no  manuscripts. 

**  But  whatever  he  has  he  never  oflered  to  show. 
If  old  manuscripts  shouhl  now  be  mentioned.  I 
should,  unless  there  were  more  eviile-nce  that  can 
Ihj  easily  had,  suppose  them  another  proof  ot*  .Scotch 
conspiracy  in  iiational  falsehood.  .  Do  not  censure 
the  expression;   you  know  it  to  he  true. 

*'  Dr.  Memis's  question  is  so  narrow  as  to  allow 
no  speculation  ;  and  I  have  no  facts  hefore  me  but 
those  which  his  advocate  has  produccil  against  you. 
1  consulted  this  morning  the  President  t>f  the  Lon- 
don College  of  IMiysicians,  who  says,  that  with  us, 
doctor  of  physic  (we  do  not  say  doctor  of  tucdicine)  is 
the  higliLst  title  that  a  practiser  of  physic  can 
have  ;  that  doctor  iniplies  not  only  plojsiclan,  but 
teacher  of  physic ;  that  every  doctor  is  legally  a 
j)hysiciiin ;  but  no  man.  not  a  doctor,  can  imufisr 
phytic  but  by  licence  particularly  granted.  I'he 
doctorate  is  a  licence  of  itself.  It  seems  to  us  a 
very  slender  cause  of  j)rosecutlon. 

*'  I  am  now  engaged,  but  in  a  little  time  I  hope 
to  do  all  vou  would  have.  Mv  compliments  to 
Madam  and  Veronica.  I  am.  Sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  Sam.   Johnson." 

What  word.s  wero  used  by  Mr.  Macplierson 
in  his  letter  to  the  venerable  sage,  I  have  never 
heard:  but  thev  are  L^'nerallv  Miiil  to  have 
been  of  a  nature  \cvy  dill'erent  tVoin  tlie  lan- 
iriiaLTe  of  literary  eoiile.st.  Dr.  »J(tliiis<>ii"s 
an>wrr  apj)eare(l  in  the  newsj)apers  ot*  the  dav, 
and  h;LS  since  been  lV«'<^ueiilly  rejinbli^lietl  ; 
but  not  with  jx'rleet  aecuraey.  I  give*  it  as 
dictated  to  nie  by  hiinself,  written  down  in  his 
presence,  and  autheniiealed  by  a  note  in  his 
own  handwriting,  "  7V</.v,  /  thinks  ts  a  true 
cop!/. 

JOHNSON  TO  MACPHERSON. 

"Mr.  J.\mk.s  M.\eiMiKi{soN, —  I  received  your 
foolish  and  impudent  letter.  Any  violence  ollered 
me  I  shall  do  my  best  to  repel  ;  and  what  1  cannot 
do  for  mvself,  the  l.iw  shall  do  for  me.  1  hone  I 
never  shall  be  deterred  iVom  delecting  what  I  think 
a  cheat,  by  the  menaces  of  a  rullian. 

♦'  Whit  wt)uld  you  have  me  retract?     I  thouglit 
your  book  an  imj)osture  ;    I  think   it  an   imposture  ' 
still.      Por  this  opinion  I  have  given  my  reasons  to 
the  public,  which  I  lure  dare  vmi  to  refute.     Your 
rage   I  defy.       Your    abiliiies,    since    your    Ilonur, 
are  not    so    fonnid able  ;   and   what    I  hear  of  your  i 
morals  inelines   me  to  unv  regard,  not  to  what  v<»u  I 
shall  sav,    but  to  wliat  vou  shall  piove.       ^  ou  m.iv  | 
print  thi-.  if  vou  will.  S.\m.  Johnson." 


'  I  liav»>  itfj»'.<.it'-il  it  ill  fit'-  Ihiti'h  MM<;Hntn.  —  IJo';- 
wi  I  L.  A  oareliil  scan  li  Ims  1  <<ii  tiiaili-  in  llie  Mu'>riMn  fi«r 
tlu^  IftttT.  but  witlnuit  vu<  rc->.  ;  ;uul  (if  all  ilu-  MSS.  ulia  h 
Hu^Wfll  ^,n  >  ))<•  /i.ul  (lijtKsi!.  it  dicri".  i>nl\  tlir  »i  py  '>!  lln' 
li'tt'T  to  r.'ird  t'lti'>tt'rlifl;l  111-  In-  Ti  (niiiul.  and  (h.it  was  //.-/ 
(It-pM-ind  hv  liiin.  lull  altfT  liis  (Ir.itli,  "  piirMiaiit  to  th*>  in- 
Init  :i.i)v  <»l  the  l.itf    l.iitii  n  M'.-wi  II.  V^t\  " —  1'.  (  I  nmn(;ii  \m. 

'^  '■  I  oar  w  as.  iuiii'i  (I."'  «,iy»  Mrs  rioZ7i,*';i  MMisifion  to 
whiili  Mr.  .loliiis  >ii  was  an  iitfi'r  str  iii;_'('r,  <  xct  ptiiij^'  wlirii 
j'Mirc  sii(ld«ri  a[)iir'lMi;siiiiiN  >fi,''(l  hi:;i  tii  i.  Iii'  w.is  |.!oii,^  to 
rli«'  ;  and  fvi:i  tlnii.  hr  ktpt  all  Iun  wits  i'>'M:f  him.  to  »'\- 
prr-*;  the  iiio^t  lujinllc  .iuM  pitlicli'  p<titi..i  s  m  tlic  Al- 
mighty :  and  w  hen  the  lir.st  pn.i'.jtic  >ti uk.- took  his  .*;('<'th 


Mr.  Macpherson  little  knew  the  characttr 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  if  he  supposed  that  he  cor.U 
be  easily  intimidated :  for  no  man  was  ev.  r 
more  remarkable  for  per.s<^)nal  courBge.  He 
had,  indeed,  an  awful  dread  of  death,  or  rather, 
**  of  something  after  death  : "  and  what  ratioti;il 
man,  who  seriously  thinks  of  quitting  all  tbi 
he  has  ever  known,  and  iroinif  into  a  nrw  iird 
unknown  state  of  being,  can  be  without  thit 
dread  ?  But  his  fear  wa.s  from  reflection;  bl- 
courage  natural.  His  fear,  in  that  od*- 
instance,  was  the  result  of  phih)>ophical  and 
religious  consideration.  lie  feared  death,  bu: 
he  feared  nothing  else,  not  even  what  oiiiht 
occasion  death.- 

Many  instances  of  his  resolution  mav  be 
mentioned.  One  day,  at  Mr.  Beauclerk's  bou.>e 
in  the  country,  when  two  large  dogs  were 
lighting  (tilde,  p.  379.),  he  went  up  to  them,  ai.l 
beat  them  till  they  separate«l ;  and  at  anv)ih.'r 
time,  when  told  of  tlie  dan«/er  there  was  that 
a  gini  might  burst  if  charned  with  manv  bnlk 
he  put  in  six  or  seven,  and  fired  it  ofl'  agnin't 
a  wall.     ^Ir.  Langton  told  me,  that  when  ihev 


were 


swnnmmj; 


together    near    Oxfonl 


cautioned  Dr.  Johnson  against  a  pt»ol,  whi  h 
was  reckoned  particidarly  dangerous;  uj-ti 
which  Johnson  directly  swam  into  it  He  t'  IJ 
me  himself  that  one  night  he  wiis  attacke^l  in 
the  street  by  four  men,  to  whom  be  would  net 
yield,  but  kept  them  all  at  bay,  till  thewat-li 
came  up,  and  carried  both  him  and  them  to 
the  round-house.  In  the  playhouse  at  Licii- 
Held,  as  Mr.  (iarrick  informed  me,  John^a 
having  for  a  moment  quitted  a  chair  whKls 
was  i)laced  for  him  between  the  side  si^?rie>  a 
gentleman  took  possession  of  it,  and,  wkc 
Johnson  on  his  return  civilly  demandei  lu^ 
seat,  rudely  refused  to  give  it  up;  u|>«>n  whkb 
Johnson  laid  hold  of  it,  and  tossed  him  anvi 
the  chair  into  the  pit.'  Foote,  who  so  suc'-^i- 
fully  revived  the  old  comedy,  by  exhibi'ir-r' 
living  chara«ters,  had  resolved  to  imittto  J'  he- 
son  on  the  stage,  expecting  great  profit?  fr-it 
his  ridicide  of  so  celebrated  a  man.  John.'^'n 
beiiiL'  intbrmed  of  his  intention,  and  bein;!4t 
dinner  :U  Air.  Thomas  Davies's,  the  booksdln 
from  whom  I  had  the  story,  he  askeil  Mr 
Davies,  "what  was  the  common  price  (^  in 
oak  .stick!"*'  and  being  answered  sixp^n'^. 
''  Why  then.  Sir,"  said  he^  "give  me  kive  t-> 
>einl  your  servant  to  purchase  me  a  >h  11  f.' 
one.     I'll  have  a  double  quantity;  for  I  ani 


from   liiin,    he   instantly   sot   about    composing  *  pr?r^  ;■" 
l,aMn.  at  onrc  to  d«-prcoati' •  C^hI's  nie'-iy,  lo  Mti>t»  l.i^  " 
tli.it  his  iii'Mital  ]»ow»'r8   roiti.iinfd   unimpairtHl.  ju>'»  t^^' 
tli<-m   in   cxiTcis*'.  that  they  niiphl    not  pori»h  by  fr.  "^ 
ftaf:nation.     Whtn  unv  day  he  hail  at  mv  house  t-ik-. 
lure  ot  .\ntiniony  in«itead  of  rrtn-lic  wine,  i-t  a  rom't.  "*  ^-* 
hiiiiM'll  tilt'  perion  to  «Hr«'Ct  what  to  do  tor  him.  apU  ..u"^*'  • 
with   ;»s   iiiiK  li   cotdiHSg  .ind  deiil>or«tiou  as  i(  heb*-^-"- 
pit  sorihini,'  tnr  an  in<liHV'rrnt  person." — CtOKEit. 

'  It  Mr«.  I'inz/i  h.id  reportcit  .mv  statemont  w  cMn'-^-'' 
»xa-'.(  rated  a«j  this.  BosweU  would  hare  t*eii  T*tT  '^<-i- 
nant.  —  Chukek. 


*  .lohii'^on.  Ill  his  Hicli'inary,   ha;  lliis  '-eni^e  of  acprrcntf  >    proper;"  and,    «tranpp  enough,  the  PXanipl«  he  f  irrt 
—  '*  to  till  plot'  Tiiv  icy."     lie,   hos\ev<r,  ;idd.N  ih.it  •'it  i- not      not  >upporl  his  i:ilerpretalJon. — Crokkh. 
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told  Foote  means  to  take  me  off,  as  he  calls  it, 
and  I  am  determined  the  fellow  shall  not  do  it 
with  impunitj.**  Dairies  took  care  to  acquaint 
Foote  of  this,  which  effectually  checked  the 
wantonness  of  the  mimic.  Mr.  Macpherson's 
menaces  made  Johnson  provide  himself  with 
tiie  same  implement  of  defence ;  and  had  he 
l)eon  attacked,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  old  as  he 
was,  he  would  have  made  his  corporal  prowess 
k*  felt  as  much  as  his  intellectual. 

His  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
S(>otland  '*  *  is  a  most  valuable  performance. 
it  abounds  in  extensive  philosophical  views  of 
i^'X'it'ty,  and  in  ingenious  sentiment  and  lively 
(it  scription.  A  considerable  part  of  it,  indeed, 
cmsists  of  speculations,  wnich,  many  years 
It'  tore  he  saw  the  wild  regions  which  we  visited 
ti)L'<'ther,  probably  had  employed  his  attention, 
ni.iiiorh  the  actuid  sight  of  those  scenes  un- 
<ioubtedIy  quickened  and  augmented  them. 
Mr.  OrmeS  the  very  able  historian,  agreed 
wit b  me  in  this  opinion,  which  he  thus  strongly 
•  \  pressed :  "  There  are  in  that  book  thoughts, 
«<  iiieh,  by  long  revolution  in  the  great  mind  of 
•Inhnson,  have  been  formed  and  polished  like 
iH'Ifhles  rolled  in  the  ocean !  " 

Yh&t  be  was  to  some  degree  of  excess  a  true 
i">rn  EngUskmofi,  so  as  to  have  entertained  an 
•ndue  prejudice  asainst  both  the  country  and 
tij'.'  people  of  Scotland,  must  be  allowed.  But 
't  was  a  prejudice  of  the  head,  and  not  of  the 
•'••'irt.'  He  had  no  ill-will  to  the  Scotch ;  for, 
i:  he  bad  been  conscious  of  that,  he  never 
^^<>uld  have  thrown  himself  into  the  bosom  of 
li-  ir  country,  and  trusted  to  the  protection  of 
:>«  remote  mhabitants  with  a  fearless  confi- 

ue.   His  remark  upon  the  nakedness  of  the 

intry,  from  its  being  denuded  of  trees,  was 

ni lie  after  having  travelled  two  hundred  miles 

"''>;»  the  eastern  coast,  where  certainly  trees 

/^  uot  to  be  found  near  the  road ;  and  he  said 

t  was  ^  a  map  of  the  road "  which  he  gave. 

iii^  di;<belicf  of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems 

'Tit)ed  to  Ossian,  a  Highland  bard,  was  con- 

jfiiKMJ  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  by  a  very 

•■ri<t  examination  of  the  evidence  offered  for 

•• :  and  although  their  authenticity  was  made 

'  xi  much  a  national  point  by  the  Scotch,  there 

*.»ri'  many  respectable  persons  in  that  country, 

~bo  did  not  concur  in  this:  so  that  his  judg- 

t  upon  the  question  ought  not  to  be  decried. 


!•    I 


'•    ll 


n.b^rt  Orme,  Esq.,  the  hlttorlan  of  Hindoitan,  vu 
"  t  It  Anjengo,  in  th«  Trarancore  eoantry,  In  1728,  and 
•i  J!  Kaling.  1801.  — WaiOMT. 

-  i  hit  u  a  diattnction  which  I  am  not  lure  that  I  under- 
*i-<i     Did  Mr.  Bofwell  think  that  he  tmprored  ihe  case  by 

'  ditUq;  Johnion'i  di«Uke  of  Scotlaoa  a«  the  result  not 
-•  Img  but  of  reaton  f    In  truth,  in  the  prinlvd  Journal  of 

-  T<ftT,  there  la  nothing  that  a  fair  and  liberal  Scotchman 
•    "r  doca  complain  of;  but  his  conrertation  U  full  of  the 

'  '••  >t  and  often  most  unjust  sarcasms  against  the  Scotch, 

•illf  and  indiTldualijr.    Much  of  this,  as  reported  In 

•  tolumes.  may  be  aocoonted  for  by  bin  desire  to  tease 

*•  11.  aho.  Inde«d,  often  proroked  htm  ;  and  if  he  had  had 

'    I'lth  Boswell,  we  should  have  heard  some  still  sharper 

-  ■•••n)«on  the  Irish;  but*  after  all  such  allowances,  I  must 
'"•'\x  ray  suspicion  that  there  was  some  persona/  cause  for 

i  iri>4soiiasl«  and,  as  It  appears,  vnaceoimUMe  antipathy. 

-  '  I'asa. 


even  by  those  who  differ  from  him.  As  to  my- 
self, I  can  only  say,  upon  a  subject  now  become 
very  uninteresting,  that  when  the  fragments 
of  Highland  poetry  first  came  out,  I  was  much 
pleased  with  their  wild  peculiarity,  and  was 
one  of  those  who  subscribed  to  enable  their 
editor,  Mr.  Macpherson,  then  a  young  man,  to 
make  a  search  in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides 
for  a  long  poem  in  the  Erse  language,  which 
was  reported  to  be  preserved  somewhere  in 
those  regions.  But  when  there  came  forth  an 
Epic  poem  in  six  b9oks,  with  all  the  common 
circumstances  of  former  compositions  of  that 
nature ;  and  when,  upon  an  attentive  ex- 
amination of  it,  there  was  found  a  perpetual 
recurrence  of  the  same  images  whicn  appear 
in  the  fragments  ;  and  when  no  ancient  manu- 
script, to  authenticate  the  work,  was  deposited 
in  any  public  library,  though  that  was  insisted 
on  as  a  reasonable  proof;  who  could  forl)ear  to 
doubt  ? 

Johnson's  grateful  acknowledgments  of  kind- 
ness received  in  the  course  of  this  tour  com- 
pletely refute  the  brutal  reflections  which  have 
been  thrown  out  against  him,  as  if  he  had  made 
an  ungrateful  return;  and  his  delicacy  in 
sparing  in  his  book  those  who  we  find,  from  his 
letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  were  just  objects  of 
censure  ',  is  much  to  be  admired.  His  candour 
and  amiable  disposition  is  conspicuous  from  his 
conduct,  when  informed  by  Mr.  Macleod,  of 
Rasay,  that  he  had  committed  a  mistake,  which 
gave  that  gentleman  some  uneasiness.  He 
wrote  him  a  courteous  and  kind  letter,  and 
inserted  in  the  newspapers  an  advertisement, 
correcting  the  mistake.* 

The  observations  of  my  friend  Mr.  Dempster^ 
in  a  letter  written  to  me  soon  after  he  had 
read  Dr.  Johnson's  book,  are  so  just  and 
liberal  that  they  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated (ante,  p.  399.)  :  — 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  book,  from  beginning 
to  end,  tliat  a  Scotchman  need  to  take  amiss,"  &c. 

Mr.  Knox^,  another  native  of  Scotland,  who 
has  since  made  the  same  tour,  and  published 
an  account  of  it,  is  equally  liberal. 

**  I  have  read,**  says  he,  "  his  book  again  and 
again,  travelled  with  him  from  Berwick  to  Glenelg, 
through  counties  with  which  I  am  well  acquainted; 
sailed  with  him  from  Glenelg  to  Rasay,  Sky,  Rum, 


s  I  find  no  one  to  whom  this  applies,  but  Sir  Archibald 
Macdonald,  whom  Mr.  Boswell  himself,  in  his  first  edition, 
did  not  spare.  —  Crok.br. 

*  We  hare  seen  his  kind  acknowledgment  of  Macleod's 
hospitality,  and  the  loss  of  poor  Col  is  recorded  In  his 
Journal  in  aflbctionatc  and  pathetic  terms Crokik. 

*  Boswell  was  so  vehemently  attacked  by  liis  countrymen, 
as  If  he  were  particepg  eriminu  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he 
thought  It  expcdirnt  to  produce  and  reproduce  these  tfiti- 
monia  iruignorum  Scotorum  in  his  own  defence Croksr. 

^  I  observed  with  much  regret,  while  the  first  edition  was 
passing  through  the  press  (August,  UW),  that  this  ingenious 
gentleman  is  dead.  —  BoswKLt.  Mr.  John  Knox  was,  for 
many  years,  a  bookseller  of  some  eminence  in  the  Straiul. 
Besides  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  he  published  a  "  View  of 
the  British  Empire."  and  several  works  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  improvement  of  the  Scottish  Fisheries.  He  died  at 
Dalliitth.  —  Wright. 
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Coll,  Mull,  and  loolmkill,  but  hate  not  been  able 
to  correct  him  in  any  matter  of  consequence.  I 
have  often  admired  the  accuracy,  the  precision,  and 
the  justness  of  what  he  advances,  respecting  both 
the  country  and  the  people.  —  The  Doctor  has 
every  where  delivered  his  sentiments  with  freedom, 
and  in  many  instances  with  a  seeming  regard  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  ornament  of 
the  country.  His  remarks  on  the  wont  of  trees 
and  hedges  for  shade,  as  well  as  for  shelter  to  the 
cattle,  are  well  founded,  and  merit  the  thanks,  not 
the  illiberal  censure,  of  the  natives.  He  also  felt 
for  the  distresses  of  the  Highlanders,  and  explodes 
with  great  propriety  the  bad  management  of  the 
grounds,  and  the  neglect  of  timber  in  the  He- 
brides.** 

Having  quoted  Johnson's  just  compliments 
on  the  Rasay  family,  he  says,  — 

**  On  the  other  hand,  I  found  this  family  equally 
lavish  in  their  encomiums  upon  the  Doctor's  con- 
versation, and  his  subsequent  civilities  to  a  young 
gentleman  of  that  country,  who,  upon  waiting  upon 
him  at  London,  was  well  received,  and  experienced 
all  the  attention  and  regard  that  a  warm  friend 
could  bestow.  Mr.  Macleod  having  also  been  in 
London,  waited  upon  the  Doctor,  who  provided  a 
magnificent  and  expensive  entertainment  in  honour 
of  his  old  Hebridean  acquaintance." 

And,  talking  of  the  military  road  bj  Fort 
Augustus,  he  says,  — 

**  By  this  road,  though  one  of  the  most  rugged 
in  Great  Britain,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  passed 
from  Inverness  to  the  Hebride  Isles.  His  observa- 
tions on  the  country  and  people  are  extremely  cor- 
rect, judicious,  and  instructive.**  —-  p.  lOS. 

Mr.  Tytler,  the  acute  and  able  vindicator  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Mr.  James  Elphinstone,  published  in  that 
gentleman's  "  Forty  Years*  Correspondence," 
says,  — 

'*Iread  Dr.  Johnson's  *Tour*  with  very  great 
pleasure.  Some  few  errors  he  has  fallen  into,  but  of 
no  great  importance,  and  those  are  lost  in  the  num- 
berless beauties  of  his  work.  If  I  had  leisure,  I 
could  perhaps  point  out  the  most  exceptionable 
places  ;  but  at  present  I  am  in  the  country,  and 
have  not  his  book  at  hand.  It  is  plain  he  meant 
to  speak  well  of  Scotland ;  and  he  has  in  my  ap- 
prehension done  us  great  honour  in  the  most  capital 
article,  the  character  of  the  inhabitants." 

His  private  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  written 
during  the  course  of  his  journey,  which  there-  | 
fore  may  be  supposed  to  convey  his  genuine 
feelings  at  the  time,  abound  in  such  benignant 
sentiment  towards  the  people  who  showed  him 
civilities,  that  no  man  whose  temper  is  not  very 
harsh  and  sour  can  retain  a  doubt  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart. 

It  is  painful  to  recollect  with  what  rancour 
he  was  assailed  by  numbers  of  shallow  irritable 


1  The  Riffht  Hon.  Winiiim  Windham,  of  Felbrlgg.  bom 
t7fiO,  died  IHIO.    He  cultivated  Johiuon's  aoqualntance  for 


North  Britons,  on  account  of  his  suppo-^l 
injurious  treatment  of  their  country  ai.<l 
countrymen,  in  his  " Journey .*"  Had  th-'' 
been  any  just  ground  for  such  a  charge,  wot.. : 
the  virtuous  and  candid  Dempster  have  jp^*"'- 
his  opinion  of  the  book,  in  the  terms  «b<  .. 
I  have  quoted?  Would  the  patriotic  Kn<\ 
have  spoken  of  it  as  he  has  done  ?  Would  Mr. 
Tytler,  surely 

** a  Scott  if  ever  Scot  there  were," 

have  expressed  himself  thus?  And  let  n. 
add,  that,  citizen  of  the  world  as  I  hold  m\^\: 
to  be,  I  have  that  d^ree  of  predilection  it 
my  TuUale  sohtnL,  nay,  I  have  that  jnst  sen>--  •-: 
the  merit  of  an  ancient  nation,  which  ha5  U  'i 
ever  renowned  for  its  valour,  which  m  fori,  r 
times  maintained  its  independence  again.*!  j 
powerful  neighbour,  and  in  modem  time-*  i .; 
Deen  equally  distinguished  for  its  ingcn'.  '^ 
and  industry  in  civilised  life,  that  I  ^b•  ^ . 
have  felt  a  generous  indignation  at  any  inju^t.'  ^ 
done  to  it  Johnson  treated  Scotland  no  wotv 
than  he  did  even  his  best  friends,  whose  ch^irj'  • 
ters  he  used  to  give  as  they  appeared  to  h- . 
both  in  light  and  shade.  Some  people,  ^* 
had  not  exercised  their  minds  samcici". 
condemned  him  for  censuring  his  fri^*;  •- 
But  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose  philosvip'.* 
penetration  and  justness  of  thinking  wen*  i  ' 
less  known  to  those  who  lived  with  him.  il 
his  genius  in  his  art  admired  by  thewri . 
explained  his  conduct  thus :  — 

**  He  was  fond  of  discriminatioo,  vhidi  be  r - 
not  show  without  pointing  out  the  bad  as  vi. 
the  good  in  every  character ;  and  aa  his  fiieiKii  «•' 
those  whose  characters  he  knew  best,  they  a&or.. 
him  the  best  opportunity  for  showing  the  scuu  •. 
of  his  j  udgment  ** 

He  expressed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Windhin  *. 
Norfolk  \  his  wonder  at  the  extreme  jci'"' 
of  the  Scotch,  and  their  resentment  at  1)-^   - 
their  country  described  by  him  as  it  rcall*  «  -^ 
when  to  say  that  it  was  a  country  as  p*":   ^ 
England  would  have  been  a  gross  laU' '  - 
"  None  of  us,"  said  he,  "  would  be  offfn  i'-  - 
a  foreigner  who  has  travelled  here  sbouM  •■ 
that  vines  and  olives  don*t  grow  in  £n;:'>  > 
And  as  to  his  prejudice   against  the  S  < ' 
which  I  always  ascribed  to  that  nati'-r 
which  he  observed  in  themy  he  said  to  tht*  >«' 
gentleman,  ^^When  I  find  a  Scotchoun. 
whom  an  Englishman  is  as  a  Scotchman.  '- 
Scotchman  shall  be  as  an  Englishman  ti>  >• 
His  intimacy  with  many  gentlemen  of  >    * 
land,  and  his  employing  so  many  nativc»  <''  " 
country  as  his  amanuenses,  proves  that  l>;^ ' 
judice  was  not  virulent ;  and  I  have  dq«'* ' 
in  the  British  Museum,  amongst  other  { 
of  his  writing,  the  following  note  in  an>«  ' 
one  from  me,  asking  if  he  would  meet  n-^ 


the  last  few  years  of  hU  life  with  jm«i  aMldelt?*^  * 
leen  In  the  sequel  of  thb  work.  <— Caoaaa. 
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dinner  at  the  Bfitre,  though  a  friend  of  mine, 
a  Scotchman,  waa  to  be  there :  — 

**  Mr.  Johnaon  does  not  see  why  Mr.  Boswell 
should  suppose  a  Seotchioan  less  acceptable  than 
ooy  other  man.     He  will  be  at  the  Mitre." 

Mj  much-valued  friend  Dr.  Barnard,  now 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,  having  once  expressed  to 
him  an  apprehension,  that  if  he  should  visit 
Ireland  he  might  treat  the  people  of  that 
country  more  imfavourably  than  he  had  done 
the  Scotch,  he  answered,  with  strong  pointed 
double-edged  wit,  ^  Sir,  you  have  no  reason  to 
be  afraid  of  me.  The  Irish  are  not  in  a  con- 
spiracT  to  cheat  the  world  bv  false  repre- 
sentatioQs  of  the  merits  of  then:  countrymen. 
No,  Sir :  the  Irish  are  a  fair  people ;  —  they 
never  speak  well  of  one  another."  ^ 

Johnson  told  me  of  an  instance  of  Scottish 
nationality,  which  made  a  very  unfavourable 
impression  upon  his  mind.  A  Scotchman  of 
$orae  consideration  in  London  solicited  him  to 
rei'ommend  by  the  weight  of  his  learned  au- 
tiiority,  to  be  master  of  an  English  school,  a 
p«jr3on  of  whom  he  who  recommended  him 
confessed  he  knew  no  more  but  that  he  was  his 
countryman.  Johnson  was  shocked  at  this 
unconscientious  conduct. 

All  the  miserable  cavillings  against  his 
''Journey,**  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
other  fugitive  publications,  I  can  speak  from 
'ortain  knowledge,  only  fiimished  him  with 
^{^>rt.  At  last  there  came  out  a  scurrilous 
volume*,  larger  than  Johnson^s  own,  filled 
with  malignant  abuse,  under  a  name,  real  or 
tiv-titious,  of  some  low  man  in  an  obscure  cor- 
ner of  Scotland,  though  supposed  to  be  the 
vork  of  another  Scotchman,  who  has  found 
means  to  make  himself  well  known  both  in 
Scotland  and  England.  The  effect  which  it 
had  upon  Johnson  was,  to  produce  this  pleasant 
obiservation  to  Mr.  Seward,  to  whom  he  lent 
ihti  book :  *'  This  fellow  must  be  a  blockhead. 
They  don't  know  how  to  go  about  their  abuse. 
^Vho  will  read  a  five  shilling  book  against  me  ? 
Xo,  Sir,  if  they  had  wit,  thev  should  have  kept 
^^.'Iting  me  with  pamphlets. 


BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

**  Edlnlrargh,  Feb.  18. 1775. 
**  Tou  would  hare  been  very  well  pleased  if  you 
hsd  dined  with  me  to-day.      I  had  for  my  guests. 


'  Mmfhj  rdatcs  tbsfe  Jolmton  one  day  asked  him,  *'  Have 
f^  otMerved  the  dlflkrenoe  between  your  ovd  country 
'^''•Hraoe  aad  Scotch  Impudence?"  The  answer  being 
'1  itve  nt^pHwm ;  **  Then  I  wUI  telt  joti,'*  said  Johnson :  *'  the 
•Tr^^deooe  of  an  frisbaiaii  Is  the  impudence  of  a  fly  that 
'>  rfes  about  yoo,  and  you  put  it  awiiy,  but  it  returns  again, 
-I  '1  ftin  amtara  ajnd  teases.  The  Impudence  of  a  Scotchman 
•4  (ho  impudeoevof  a  laecb.that  fives  and  sucks  your  blood." 
—  iit3l.  TUa  cimile,  Mr.  Markland  observes,  is  not  original. 
Oitwmc,  speakiag  of  the  Scotch  who  accompanied  James  I. 
^lo  KoflaiidL  iaya.  **  thev  hung  on  him  like  horse-leeches, 
rill  thcf  eottid  ffet  no  more."  Johnson  might  have  been 
LMiiUag  of  an  otdcr  authority.    **  In  Egypt/*  says  Potter, 


Macquharrie,  young  Maclean  of  Col,  the  successor 
of  our  friend,  a  very  amiable  man,  though  not 
marked  with  such  active  qualities  as  his  brother ; 
Mr.  Maclean  of  Torloisk  in  Mull ',  a  gentleman  of 
Sir  Allan's  family ;  and  two  of  the  clan  Grant ;  so 
that  the  Highland  and  Hebridean  genius  reigned. 
We  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  about  you, 
and  drank  your  health  in  a  bumper.  The  toast 
was  not  proposed  by  me,  which  is  a  circumstance 
to  be  remarked,  for  I  am  now  so  connected  with 
you,  that  any  thing  that  I  can  say  or  do  to  your 
honour  has  not  the  value  of  an  additional  compli- 
ment. It  is  only  giving  you  a  guinea  out  of  that 
treasure  of  admiration  which  already  belongs  to 
you,  and  which  is  no  hidden  treasure ;  for  I  sup- 
pose my  admiration  of  you  is  oo-ezistent  with  the 
knowledge  of  my  character. 

"  I  find  that  the  Highlanders  and  Hebrideans  in 
general  are  much  fonder  of  your  *  Journey,*  than 
the  low-country  or  hither  Scots.  One  of  the  Grants 
said  to-day,  that  he  was  sure  you  were  a  man  of  a 
good  heart,  and  a  candid  man,  and  seemed  to  hope 
he  should  be  able  to  convince  you  of  the  antiquity 
of  a  good  proportion  of  the  poems  of  Ossian.  After 
all  that  has  passed,  I  think  the  matter  is  capable  of 
being  proved  to  a  certain  degree.  I  am  told  that 
Macpherson  got  one  old  Erse  MS.  from  Clan- 
mnald,  for  the  restitution  of  which  he  executed  a 
formal  obligation;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  the 
Gaelic  (call  it  Erse  or  call  it  Irish)  has  been  written 
in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides  for  many  centuries. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  such  of  the  inha- 
bitants as  acquired  any  learning  possessed  the  art 
of  writing  as  well  as  their  Irish  neighbours  and 
Celtic  cousins ;  and  the  qu^tion  is,  can  sufficient 
evidence  be  shown  of  this  ? 

**  Those  who  are  skilled  in  ancient  writings  can 
determine  the  age  of  MSS.,  or  at  least  can  ascertain 
the  century  in  which  they  were  written ;  and  if  men 
of  veracity,  who  are  so  skilled,  shall  tell  us  that 
MSS.  in  the  possession  of  families  in  the  Highlands 
and  isles  are  the  works  of  a  remote  age,  I  think  we 
should  be  convinced  by  their  testimony. 

"  There  is  now  come  to  this  city,  Ranald  Mac- 
donald  from  the  Isle  of  Egg,  who  has  several  M  SS. 
of  Erse  poetry,  which  he  wishes  to  publish  by  sub- 
scription. I  have  engaged  to  take  three  copies  of 
the  book,  the  price  of  which  is  to  be  six  shillings, 
as  I  would  subscribe  for  all  the  Erse  that  can  be 
printed,  be  it  old  or  new,  that  the  language  may  be 
preserved.  This  man  says,  that  some  of  his  manu- 
scripts are  ancient ;  and,  to  be  sure,  one  of  them 
which  was  shown  to  me  does  appear  to  have  the 

duskiness  of  antiquity The  inquiry  is  not 

yet  quite  hopeless,  and  I  should*  think  that  the 
exact  truth  may  be  discovered,  if  proper  means  be 
used.     I  am,  &e., 

**  Jamxs  BoewxLL." 


"  the  Jlif  was  the  hieroglyphic  of  an  impudent  man^  because 
that  insect,  being  beaten  away,  always  still  returns  again." — 
Grec.  Antiq.  ii.  367.  — CaoKsa. 

s  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  book  strlM  *'  Remarks  on  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson' »  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,  &c.,  by  the  Rev. 
Donald  M'Hicol."  It  had,  by  way  of  motto,  a  ciutlon  from 
Ray's  Proverbs  :  **  Old  men  and  travellers  lib  by  authority." 
It  was  not  printed  till  1779.  The  second  Scotcnman,  whom 
Mr.  Boswell  suppo^s  to  have  helped  in  this  work.  Sir 
James  Macliinto«h  vpry  reasunably  surmises  to  have  been 
Mar  ph  erson .  —  C  rok  e  a . 

3  Maclean  or  Torloisk  was  grandfather  to  the  present 
Marchioness  of  Northampton.  —  watTxa  Soorrr. 
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JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"  Feb.  85. 1775. 

*(  Deak  Sir,  —  I  am  sorry  that  I  could  get  no 
books  for  my  friends  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Strahan  has 
at  last  promised  to  send  two  dozen  to  you.  If  they 
eome,  put  the  names  of  my  friends  into  them ;  you 
may  cut  them  out  S  and  paste  them  with  a  little 
starch  in  the  book. 

"  You  then  are  going  wild  about  Ossian.  Why 
do  you  think  any  part  can  be  proved  ?  The  dusky 
manuscript  of  Egg  is  probably  not  fifty  years  old : 
if  it  be  an  hundred,  it  proves  nothing.  The  tale  of 
Clanranald  is  no  proof.  Has  Clanranald  told  it? 
Can  he  prove  it  ?  There  are,  I  believe,  no  Erse 
manuscripts.  None  of  the  old  families  had  a 
sinf^le  letter  in  Erse  that  we  heard  of.  You  say  it 
is  likely  that  they  could  write.  The  learned,  if 
any  learned  there  were,  could;  but  knowing  by 
that  learning  some  written  language,  in  that  lan- 
guage they  wrote,  as  letters  had  never  been  applied 
to  their  own.  If  there  are  manuscripts,  let  them 
be  shown,  with  some  proof  that  tliey  are  not  forged 
for  the  occasion.  You  say  many  can  remember 
parts  of  Ossian.  I  believe  all  those  parte  are  ver- 
sions of  the  English  ;  at  least  there  is  no  proof  of 
their  antiquity. 

'*  Macpherson  is  said  to  have  made  some  trans- 
lations himself;  and  having  taught  a  boy  to  write 
it,  ordered  him  to  say  that  he  had  learnt  it  of  his 
grandmother.  The  boy,  when  he  grew  up,  told 
the  story.  This  Mrs.  Williams  heard  at  Mr. 
Strahan's  table.  Dont  be  credulous;  you  know 
how  little  a  Highlander  can  be  trusted.  Macphersson 
is,  so  far  as  I  know,  very  quiet.  Is  not  that  proof 
enough  ?  Every  thing  is  against  him.  No  visible 
manuscript :  no  inscription  in  the  language :  no 
corrciipondence  among  friends :  no  transaction  of 
business,  of  which  a  single  scrap  remains  in  the 
ancient  families.  Macpherson's  pretence  is  that 
the  character  was  Saxon.  If  he  had  not  talked  un- 
skilfully of  tnanuteripttf  he  might  have  fought  with 
oral  tradition  much  longer.  As  to  Mr.  Grant's 
information,  I  suppose  be  knows  much  less  of  the 
matter  than  ourselves. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  bookseller  says  that  the 
sale'  is  sufficiently  quick.  They  printed  four 
thousand.  Correct  your  copy  wherever  it  is  wrong, 
and  bring  it  up.  Your  friends  will  all  be  glad  to 
see  you.  I  think  of  going  myself  into  the  country 
about  May.'  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  managed 
to  send  the  book  sooner.  I  have  left  four  for  you, 
and  do  not  restrict  you  absolutely  to  follow  my 
directions  in  the  distribution.  You  must  use  your 
own  discretion.  ' 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell :  I 
suppose  she  is  now  bei^inning  to  forgive  me.  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Jouksok." 


t  From  a  list  In  hit  handwritlog.  —  BotwatL. 

s  Of  bit  Jommetf.  —  Boswvll.  Hannah  More  layt  {Life, 
i.  S9.)  that  Cadcll  told  her  that  he  had  $old  4(KiO  the  flrtt 
week.  Thli  would  have  been  enormoua,  and  Keema  a  mis- 
take for  the  number  sr^nlMl —  Crokbr. 

>  It  appear*  by  hfi  letters  to  Mr>.  Thrale  that  about  the 
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1775.  ' 

BonoeU  revitits  London,  —  Peter  GanidL  — *  Taxa- 
tion no  Tyranny,^  —  Dr.  Tawerit  **  Antwer."— 
Gerard  Hamilton,  —  Skeridan*$  GoU  Medal  to 
Home,  —  Mre,  Ahinpton.  —  Gbber^e  *»  Mnyww." 
^BoeweWe  '*  SwveiUamee:' —  GameVt  Pnh 
loffwa,  —  I%e  Adama, —  GarridH'a  haitatiaai  of 
Johneon, —  Gray'a  Odn.  —  Lord  OtaUr^t 
Letters,  —  Johnaon'e  Diploma  of  LLD,  —  Ahft- 
sinian  Bruce,  —  Colnutn'e  **  Ode$  to  Obtnntf 
and  Oblivion.'*,--Ma$OH*$  ^Elfrida,*'  aad  "Carat- 

taeuM,** —  The  Bath^Eaeton  Vaee Fhd  Strttt 

and  Charing  Croes. 

On  Tuesday,  2l8t  March,  I  arrived  in  London : 
and  on  repairing  to  Dr.  Johnson's  before  din- 
ner, found  him  m  his  study,  sitting  with  Mr. 
Peter  Garrick,  the  elder  brother  of  David, 
strongly  resembling  him  in  countenance  and 
Yoice,  but  of  more  sedate  and  placid  manners. 
Johnson  informed  me,  that  thoush  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk  was  in  great  p^n,  it  was  hoped  he  t^^ 
not  in  danger,  and  that  he  now  wisned  to  mr.- 
sult  Dr.  Heberden,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  "t-t 
understanding^    Both  at  this  interview,  an<l  in 
the  evening  at  Mr.  Thrale's,   where  he  aii^ 
Mr.  Peter  Garrick  and  I  met  again,  be  v^^ 
vehement  on  the  subject  of  the  Ossian  contr- 
versy ;  observing,  **  We  do  not  know  that  iht : . 
are  any  ancient  Erse  manuscripts;  and  we  bu^  • 
no  other  reason  to  disbelieve  that  there  are  ii.«  ^ 
with  three  heads,  but  that  we  do  not  know  thj' 
there  are  any  such  men."     He  also  wa*  i'^'- 
rageous  upon  his  supposition  that  my  country  * 
men  "loved  Scotland  better  than  truth."  ^v^- 
ing,  **  All  of  them,  —  nay  not  all, —  but  dn^rr . 
of  them,  would  come  up,  and  attest  anr  tl^i >: 
for  the  honour  of  Scotland."    He  also  pT^  - 
vered  in  his  wild  allegation,  that  he  que^ti«»^  • 
if  there  was  a  tree  between  Edinbur^  antl '' >' 
English  border  older  than  himseIC    I  a»«v^ 
him  he  was  mistaken,  and  suggested  that  'l- 
proper  punishment  would  be  that  he  .«H"  •■ 
receive  a  stripe  at  every  tree  above  a  huD'!-'  : 
years  old,  that  was  found  within  thai  *>v'' 
He  laughed,  and  said,  "  I  believe  I  might  *i-'  - 
mit  to  it  for  a  betubee,^ 

The  doubts  which,  in  my  correspondt : 
with  him,  I  had  ventured  to  state  as  to  t  • 
justice  and  wisdom  of  the  conduct  of  l*^'*' 
Britain  towards  the  American  colonies,  wl 
I  at  the  same  time  requested  that  be  wi-.: 
enable  me  to  inform  mjaelf  upon  that  m<m< '' 
toils  subject,  he  had  altogetoer  dtsrecani  ' 
and  had  recently  pnUish^  a  parapUct,  < :  - 


md  of  February  \n  thit  fMr,  Iw  aolla  viiiled  Oxfe«^  <'' 
It  would  wfvn,  with  the  frirndljr  design  of  kaivtas  ^*  *  * 
ettablUhf^  aa  riding* matter  there,  under  ia»  dw^  ' 
QueenaUerry'i  donation.    For  an  rxntenatton  «<  «h ' 
poti.  March  IS.  1776.    He  lodged  at  UnitvevlCy  Ceiln- . 
was  made  uncomfortable  by  a  tt  ofdanlhaaa  —  C^«a>^ 
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I  titled  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny ;  an  Answer  to 
'  the  Resolationa  and  Address  of  the  American 
1  Congress."** 

I  lie  liad  long  before  indulged  most  nnfa- 
,'  rourable  sentiments  of  our  fellow-snbjects  in 
'  America.  For  as  early  as  1769, 1  was  told  by 
'  Dr.  John  Campbell,  that  he  had  said  of  them, 
;  "  Sir,  they  are  a  race  of  convicts,  and  ought  to 
be  thankful  for  any  thing  we  allow  them 
short  of  hanging."' 

Of  this  performance  I  avoided  to  talk  with 
him;  for  I  had  now  formed  a  clear  and  settled 
opinion,  that  the  people  of  America  were  well 
warranted  to  resist  a  claim  that  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  mother  country  should  have  the 
entire  conunand  of  their  fortunes,  by  taxing 
them  without  their  own  consent ;  and  the  ex- 
treme violence  which  it  breathed  appeared  to 
me  so  unsuitable  to  the  mildness  of  a  Christian 
philosopher,  and  so  directly  opposite  to  the 
principles  of  peace  which  ne  had  so  beauti- 
fully recommended  in  his  pamphlet  respecting 
Falkland's  Islands,  that  I  was  sorry  to  see 
him  appear  in  so  unfavourable  a  light.  Be- 
sides, 1  could  not  perceive  in  it  that  ability  of 
argument,  or  that  felicity  of  expression,  for 
which  he  was,  upon  other  occasions,  so  emi- 
nent. Positive  assertion,  sarcastical  severity, 
and  extravagant  ridicule,  which  he  himself  re- 
probated as  a  test  of  truth,  were  united  in  this 
rhapsody. 

That  this  pamphlet  was  written  at  the  desire 
of  those  who  were  then  in  power,  I  have  no 
doubt,  and  indeed,  he  owned  to  me,  that  it 
had  been  revised  and  curtailed  by  some  of 
them.  He  told  me  that  thej7  had  struck  out 
^^  pusage,  which  was  to  this  effect : 

**  That  the  colonists  could  with  no  solidity  argue 
Troni  their  not  having  been  taxed  while  in  their 
infuiey,  that  they  should  not  now  be  toxed.  We 
do  not  pat  a  calf  into  the  plough  ;  we  wait  till  he 
>*  an  ox." 

lie  said,  **  They  struck  it  out  either  critically 
as  too  ludicrous,  or  politically  as  too  exaspe- 
^ting.  I  care  not  which.  It  was  their  busi- 
fi^.  If  an  architect  says,  I  will  build  five 
*t« tries,  and  the  man  who  employs  him  sa^s,  I 
will  have  only  three,  the  employer  is  to  decide.*' 
**  Yes,  Sir,"  said  I,  '*  in  ordinary  cases :  but 
*hoii]d  it  be  so  when  the  architect  gives  his 
'  kill  and  labour  gratu  f  " 

Unfavourable  as  I  am  constrained  to  say  my 
'  pinion  of  this  pamphlet  was,  yet  since  it  was 
Minimal  with  the  sentiments  of  numbers  at 
that  time,  and  as  every  thing  relating  to  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  of  importance  in 
litTary  history,  I  shall  therefore  insert  some 
pajflages  whicn  were  struck  out,  it  does  not 


'  ^lWUh•d  Mardi  7. 1776.  by  T.  CadeU  In  the  Strand 

'  I  UB  f tfj  raspieioai  of  aaecdotM  at  ncond  hand,  and 

iantii  btltaf?«  tkat  tbts  coarte  and  foolish    phrase   was 

*'TH«Mlj  ottered  yrg  Johnson.    Something  like  It  may  have 


appear  why,  either  by  himself  or  those  who  re- 
vised it.  They  appear  printed  in  a  few  proof 
leaves  of  it  in  my  possession,  marked  with 
corrections  in  his  own  handwriting.  I  shall 
distin^sh  them  by  italics. 

In  Uie  paragraph  where  he  says,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  incited  to  resistance  by  European 
intelligence  from 

**  men  whom  they  thought  their  friends,  but  who 
were  friends  only  to  themselves,** 

there  followed  — 

'<  and  made  by  their  selfishness,  the  enemies  of  their 
country,** 

And  the  next  paragraph  ran  thus : 

<*  On  the  original  contrivers  of  mischief,  rather 
tiutn  on  those  whom  they  have  deluded,  let  an  insulted 
nation  pour  out  its  vengeance." 

The  paragraph  which  came  next  was  in 
these  words : 

"  Unhappy  is  that  country  in  which  men  can  hope 
for  advancement  by  favouring  its  enemies.  The  tran- 
quiUity  of  stable  government  is  no<  always  easily  pre- 
served  againtt  the  machinations  of  tingle  innovtUors ; 
but  whatciin  be  the  hope  of  quiet,  when  factions  hostile 
to  the  legidature  can  he  openly  formed  and  openly 
avowed  9  " 

After  the  paragraph  which  now  concludes 
the  pamphlet,  there  follows  this,  in  which  he 
certainly  means  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham, 
and  glances  at  a  certain  popular  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 3 

**  If,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  they  drive  us  utterly 
away,  what  they  wiB  do  next  can  only  be  cot^feetured. 
If  a  new  monarchy  is  erected,  they  will  want  a  king. 
He  whoftnA  takes  into  his  hand  the  sceptre  of  America 
should  have  a  name  of  good  omen,  William  has  been 
known  both  a  conqueror  and  deliverer ;  and  perhaps 
England,  however  contemned,  might  yet  supply  them 
with  another  William.  Whigs,  indeed,  are  not 
willing  to  be  governed  j  and  it  is  possible  that  King 
William  may  be  strongly  inclined  to  guide  their 
measures :  but  Whigs  have  been  cheated  Hke  other 
mortals,  and  suffered  their  leader  to  become  their 
tyrant,  under  the  name  of  their  protector.  What 
more  they  will  receive  from  England,  no  man  can  telL 
In  their  rudiments  of  empire  they  may  want  a  Chan' 
eeUor." 

Then  came  this  paragraph : 

**  Their  numbers  are,  at  present,  not  quite  sufficient 
far  the  greatness  which,  in  some  form  of  government  or 
other,  is  to  rival  the  ancient  monarchies ;  but  by  Dr, 
FranUin*s  rule  of  progression^  they  wilL  in  a  century 
and  a  quarter,  be  more  than  equal  to  the  itthabitants 
of  Europe,      When  the  Whigs  of  America  are  thus 


been  one  of  those  hasty  conTersational  sarcasms  to  which  he 
himself  confesses  he  was  too  prone,  and  which  cannot  be 
regarded  as  deliberate  opinions. •»  Ckokbb,  1635. 
^  Lord  Camden.  — CaoRi a. 
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mtdiiplied,  Ut  the  princet  of  the  earth  tremble  in  their 
palaces.  If  they  ehould  continue  to  dotMe  and  to 
double,  their  own  hemisphere  would  not  contain  them. 
But  let  not  our  boldest  oppugners  of  authority  look 
forward  with  delight  to  this  futurity  of  Whiypism/' 

How  it  ended  I  know  not,  as  it  is  cut  off 
abruptly  at  the  foot  of  the  last  of  these  proof 
pages. 

His  pamphlets  in  support  of  the  measures  of 
administration  were  published  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  he  afterwiurds  collected  them  into  a 
volume,  with  the  title  of  "  Political  Tracts,  by 
the  Author  of  the  Rambler/*  with  this  motto : 

*'  FalUtiir  egregio  quisquis  sub  principe  credit 
Servltiuni ;  nunquam  libertas  gratior  extat 
Quam  sub  rege  pio.**  —  Claudianus,* 

These  pamphlets  drew  upon  him  numerous 
attacks.  A<(ainst  the  common  weapons  of 
literary  warfare  he  was  hardened ;  but  there 
were  two  instances  of  animadversion  which  I 
communicated  to  him,  and  from  what  I  could 
judge,  both  from  his  silence  and  his  looks,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  impress  him  much.  * 

One  was,  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son, occasioned  by  his  late  political  Publica- 
tions." It  appeared  previous  to  his  "  Taxation 
no  Tyranny,"  and  was  written  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Towers.  ■  In  that  performance.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  so  eminent 
a  man,  while  hb  conduct  as  a  political  writer 
was  boldly  and  pointedly  arraigned,  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  one,  who,  if  he 
did  employ  his  pen  upon  politics, 

*'  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  should  distinguish 
himself,  not  by  party  violence  and  rancour,  but  by 
moderation  and  bj  wisdom.** 

It  concluded  thus : — 

**  I  would,  however,  wish  you  to  remember, 
■hould  you  again  address  the  public  under  the 
character  of  a  political  writer,  that  luxuriance  of 
ima^nation  or  energy  of  language  will  ill  compen- 
sate for  the  want  of  candour,  of  justice,  and  of 
truth.  And  I  shall  only  add,  that  should  I  here- 
after be  disposed  to  read,  as  I  heretofore  have  done, 
the  most  excellent  of  all  your  performances,  *  The 
Rambler/  the  pleasure  whidh  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  find  in  it  will  be  much  diminished  by  the 
reflection  that  the  writer  of  so  moral,  so  elegant. 


"  He  err« 
Slat'ry 


ho  di*pTn«  obrdlpnce  to  it  prince 
a  happier  freedom  never  reigns 
Than  with  a  pioos  Monarch."—  Stil.  ili.  113 C. 


*  Mr.  Boiwell,  by  a  very  natural  prejudice,  conitruet 
Johnson**  silfnce  and  looks  into  Mimrthiiig  like  a  concur- 
rence  In  hft  own  ■entlmenti;  hot  It  does  not  appear  thai 
Johnson  ever  abated  one  Jot  of  the  firmness  and  decision  of 
his  opinion  on  these  questions.  See  his  conversation  p«M<rm, 
and  his  letter  to  John  Wesley,  poti,  Fcft>.  6.  1776.  —  CaoKU. 

s  Dr.  Josqth  Towers,  a  miscellaneout  writer,  and  a 
preacher  among  the  Unitarians,  was  born  in  1787,  and  died 
1799.  —  WaiOHT. 

*  Boswell  is  here  very  Inconsistent ;  for,  abkorrt'ng  Dr. 
Towers's  tVhiggish  demoeraticat  notions  and  propnuitiet, 
bow  can  he  allow  any  weight  to  his  opinions  in  a  c.-ise 
which  called  these  propensities  Into  full  effect ;  and  above 


and  so  valuable  a  work,  was  capable  of  proititudofr 
his  talents  in  such   productions  sa  'Hie  Falsi  , 
Alarm,*  the  ■  Thoughts   on  the  Tramsctions  n^ 
specting  Falkland's  Islands,*  and  '  The  Patriot."' 

I  am  willing  to  do  justice  to  the  merit  of 
Dr.  Towers,  of  whom  I  will  say,  that  althou^ 
I  abhor '^  his  Whiggish  democratical  notionf 
and  propensities  (for  I  will  not  call  them  prio- 
ciples),  I  esteem  as  an  ingenious,  knowii^,  and 
very  convivial  man. 

The  other  instance  was  a  pan^ph  of  i 
letter  to  me,  from  my  old  and  modt  mtiiQ.iN- 
friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  who  wrote  tt«. 
character  of  Graj,  which  has  had  the  boD<*Lr 
to  be  adopted  both  by  Mr.  Mason  and  Dr. 
Johnson  in  their  accounts  of  that  poet  Tlse 
words  were, 

**  How  can  your  great,  I  will  not  say  jcmpifn. 
but  your  moral  friend,  support  the  baibnoiu  votir 
sures  of  administration,  which  they  have  not  Uve 
face  to  ask  even  their  infidel  pensioner  Ham  to 
defend?** 

However  confident  of  the  rectitude  of  tl* 
own  mind,  Johnson  may  have  felt  sincere  un- 
easiness that  his  conduct  should  be  erroDeou«l> 
imputed  to  unworthy  motives  by  eood  m  ' . 
and  that  the  influence  of  his  valuable  writin;; 
should  on  that  account  be  in  any  degree  •  1- 
structed  or  lessened. 

He  compluned  to  a  right  honourable  frier  v 
of  distin^shed  talents  and  very  elegant  ax-  • 
ners,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  long  intim^" 
and  whose  generosity  towards  hira  will  af^'- 
wards  appear,  that  his  pension  haviag  N*' 
given  to  nim  as  a  literary  character,  he  L 
been  applied  to  by  administration  to  wnt<  t"* 
litical  pamphlets;   and  he  was  even  so  nii  > 
irritated,  that  he  declared  his  resolution  ' 
resign  his  pension.    His  friend  showed  him  ''  * 
impropriety  of  such  a  measure,  and  he  ait''* 
wards  expressed  his  gratitude,  and  said  he  '-  ■ 
received  good  advice.    To  that  friend  he  »>• 
signified  a  wish  to  have  his  pension  9ecurt*<i : 
him  for  his  life ;  but  he  neitner  asked  c^'r  r.- 
ceived  from  government  any  reward  wb:^  - 
ever  for  his  political  labours. 

On  Friday,  March  24.,  I  met  him  at  t: 
Liter A&T  Club,  where  were  ^Ir.  Beau*  :•  ^- 
Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Colman,  Dr.  Percy,  M' 
Vesey,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Dr.  George  F.  r- 


alt,  how  could  he  tappOfW  that  Dr.  Jcthntno.  with  ht>  ^' 
feeling*  and  opinions,  could  be  Influenced  hy  *  p^^^*^ 
fesiing  turh  doctrine* ?—  CtOKsn 

*  Mr.  Gerard    Hamilton.     Johnsoa    wm  ctftai*^' 
latitficd  with  Lord  North,  and  aom*  complatM  of  !}■-  ' 
he  mar  have  made  to  Mr.  Hamlltoo  —  but  (M  ^ '  * 
Bofwell  leemt  to   intlnuale.  eoBfraoctd   ctel  hm  i* 
parophieta  did  not  conv^  hti  own   rMl  «|iteti«H 
tirely  discredit,  not  only  mwi  a  concidrfnlkMi  ol  i'> 
own  character  and  pHnclplef .  trat  from  the  erMstr*  f^'  • 
other  friends  —  persons  who  knew  hin  ipere  lBimi»" 
Mr.  Hamilton  —  Mr«.  Thrale,  Mr.  Murp6y.  9m  i  H«*  • 
Mr.  Tyrrs  — who  all  declare  that  his  polMcal  fv- 
expressed  the  opinions  which  in  priTaSe  lie  ttrnwa 
latned.     Mr.  Doswrll,  wr  have  seen,  wna  of  the 


he  took  up  the  ttdwrttm  side  o€  llie  piiiahsi  <!'• 
hen  he  hints  at  Johnsoa's  **ttiMiaaiiMa»**  sM  * 


and  then 

plaints."  —  Caoaia. 
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trary  to  his  principles  was  a  determined  wicked 
man,  because  lie  was  sure  he  was  oomniittiug 
perjury  :  whereas  a  Nonjuror  niiglit  be  insen- 
sibly led  to  do  what  was  wrong  without  being 
so  directly  conscious  of  it."  Johnson.  ''Why, 
Sir,  a  man  who  goes  to  bed  to  his  patron's  wife 
is  pretty  sure  that  he  is  committing  wicked- 
ness." BoswKLL.  "Did  the  nonjuring  clergy- 
men do  so,  Sir?"  Johnson.  "I  am  afraid 
many  of  them  did."  ' 

1  was  startled  at  this  argument,  and  could 
by  no  means  think  it  convincing.  Had  not 
his  own  father  conj]»lie<l  with  the  re(piisiti()n  of 
government  '^,  (as  to  which  he  once  observed 
to  me,  when  I  pressed  him  upon  it,  "  7'hat^  Sir, 
he  was  to  settle  with  himself,")  he  would  pro- 
bably have  thought  more  unfavourably  of  a 
Jacobite  who  took  the  oaths  : 


i( 


had  he  nut  rescinhlcd 


31)'  father  as  he  swore ." 

Mr.  Strahan  talked  of  launching  into  the 
great  ocean  of  Loiulon,  in  order  to  have  a 
chance  for  rising  into  eminenre  :  and  observing 
that  many  men  were  ke[)t  l»aek  from  trying 
their  fortunes  there,  because  they  were  born 
to  a  comj)etency,  said, '' Small  certainties  are 
the  bane  of  men  of  talents;"  which  Johnson 
confirmed.  Mr.  Struhan  put  Johnsun  in  mind 
of  a  remark  which  he  ha«l  made  to  him : 
*' There  are  few  ways  in  which  a  man  can  l)e 
more  iunoccntly  ejnployed  than  in  glutting 
money."  "  TIjc  more  one  thinks  of  this,"  said 
Strahan,  "  the  juster  it  will  aj)pear." 

ISlr.  Strahan  had  taken  a  poor  V»oy  from  the 
country  .as  an  aj)prentice,  upon  Johnson's  re- 
commendation, .lohnson  having  incpiired  atYer 
him,  said,  "  Mr.  Strahan,  let  me  have  five  gui- 
neas on  account,  and  I  '11  jjive  this  bov  one. 
Nay,  if  a  man  rceonunends  a  boy,  and  does 
nothing  for  him,  it  is  sad  work.  Call  him 
down." 

I  ibllowed  him  into  the  court-yard^,  behind 
Mr.  Strahan's  house  ;  niul  there  1  had  a  proof 
of  what  I  heard  hiin  profess,  that  he  talked 
alike  to  all.  *'  Some  peo{»le  tell  you  that  they 
let  themselves  down  to  the  capa(rity  of  their 


hearers.     I  never  do  that.    I  .speak  uniformly, 
in  as  intelligible  a  manner  as  1  can." 

"Well,  my  boy,  how  do  you  go  on?" 
"  Pretty  well.  Sir ;  but  they  arc  atraid  1  ar'  u't 
strong  enough  for  some  parts  of  the  busint^^s." 
Johnson.  "•  Why,  1  shall  be  sorry  fur  it;  f«ir, 
when  you  consider  with  how  little  mental 
power  and  corporeal  labour  a  printer  ctn  ^i 
a  guinea  a  week,  it  is  a  very  desirable  txYuja- 
tion  for  you.  Do  you  hear  —  take  all  iW 
pains  you  can ;  and  if  this  does  not  do,  wc 
must  think  of  some  other  way  of  lil'e  foryoii. 


Tht^re  's  a  guinea." 


Here  was  one  of  the  many,  many  in.<tar<iv> 
of  his  active  benevolence.  At  the  same  tiiU'\ 
the  slow  and  sf>norous  solenmity  with  wluJi, 
while  he  bent  himself  down,  he  address^!  a 
little  thick  short-legged  boy,  contrasted  wl'i 
the  boy's  awkwardness  and  awe,  could  not  but 
excite  some  ludicrous  emotions. 

1  met  him  at  Drury  Lane  playhouse  in  tlie 
evening.  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  at  Mrs.  Abiu:- 
ton's  rcijuest,  bad  promised  to  bring  a  UxU  "i 
wits  to  her  benef]|t  ?  and  having  socure«i  lonT 
]daees  in  the  front  boxes,  had  done  me  lit 
iionour  to  put  me  in  the  group.  Johnson  »; 
on  the  seat  directly  behind  me;  and  as  he 
coidd  neither  see  nor  hear  at  such  a  di^tano' 
from  the  stage,  he  was  wrapped  up  in  trrivr 
al>straction,  and  seemed  quite  a  cloud,  ain:'>t 
all  the  sunshine  of  glitter  and  gaiety.  I  w"C- 
dcred  at  his  patience  in  sitting  out  a  \h\  e: 
five  acts,  and  a  farce  of  two.  He  said  v.-rf 
little;  but  after  the  ])rologue  to  "  B<)n  T  i^ 
had  been  spoken,  which  he  could  hear  yvc:'^ 
well  from  the  more  slow  an<l  distinct  uttom.' '-*'• 
he  talked  on  prologue-writing,  and  obHru'i 
*'  Dryden  has  written  prologues  superi'tr  v- 
any  that  David  Garrick  has  written;  hui 
David  Garrick  has  written  more  }rc»o<i  {'rt> 
logues  than  Dryden  has  done.  It  is  woLi'-r- 
ful  that  he  has  been  able  to  write  such  vanin 
of  them." 

At  Mr.  Rcauclerk's,  where  I  suppoi  w- 
Mr.  (larrick,  whom  I  made  happy  with  J"ii"- 
son's  praise  of  his  ju'ologues ;  and  I  sup{H>->  ij 
gratitude  to  him,  he  took  up  one  of  his  livuuriic 


of  Fi'iitnn,  ho  observos,  "  With  many  <»tlior  wist-  and  virlnnijs 
iiii'H.  uIh).  at  ilj.it  time  ot'  (li<>('ftr(i  ami  di  hat^'  (alioiit  the 
l»".'iiinin;;  of  this  n-utiiry).  con^iiltcil  i  onvcinni-,  wtll  or  ill 
lorincd,  iiKirc  than  nitrr«-st.  he  »ioiil)li-<l  tlio  Icj^.ility  of  the 
(.'ov«'riiinint  ;  and  refusing  to  (jiialify  himself  for  |iiihlir  rxn. 
|t|i)ynniit,  l)y  taking  the  oaths  rt'ijiiiffd,  Itfl  tlu'  Uni\<'r>ity 
u  itlioiit  a  <l«'grf(.'."  Tins  conduct  Joluisoii  calls  "  |>('r\fr!'r- 
ncN*  of  iiifr^nty."  The  qncstion  conr<Mning  tho  morality  of 
lakinj;  oaths,  of  whattver  kind.  iin|iii^i-d  by  tin'  prtvailinp 
I'owt-r  at  thf  time,  rafln-r  than  to  be  exclnded  from  all  con- 
s«iincnce,  or  evn  any  con^iilerattle  usefulness  in  >ocU'ty,  has 
b'-en  acitatetl  with  all  tin- arnteiirs*»  of  ea>uistry.  It  is  related, 
that  he  u  ho  devised  theo.ith  of  abjur.itioii  i»ro(li;:ateIy  boasted, 
that  he  had  framed  a  (t-^c  wliirh  sliould  *' daiinn  one  half  of 
the  nation,  and  starve  the  other."  I'pon  minds  not  exalted 
to  intl'xible  rertitiule,  or  minds  in  which  zeal  for  a  pany  is 
|»re«litminant  to  c\ce<s.  takinc  that  oath  ajjainsl  conviction 
may  have  been  jialliated  imder  the  l)lea  of  nec<>-sity.  or 
v«*ntnred  upon  in  heat,  as  upon  the  whole  prodneiny  nntre 
j;o<»d  than  evil.  At  a  county  election  in  .Scoil.md.  many 
years  au'o,  wh<'n  there  was  a  warm  eont<'St  Ix-twein  the 
friend*  of  the  Hanoverian  sucie-siofi.  ami  those  airuinst  it, 
the  o.ith  of  abjuration  haviti;:  been  deinan  led,  the  lr(  ebolders 
upon  one  side  ro.'-e  to  go  away.     L'pon  whicii  a  very  san^-uiine 


P'ntlcman.  one  of  their  number,  ran  to  the  •ioor  to  «t  r 
the-ni,  calling?  out  with  much  earncstneM.  •*  St»T,  rtj^  rt 
friends,  and  let  us  swear  the  ronucs  out  of  it  !"— P.^"»ci 

'   What  evidence  is  there  of  this  being  th«?  pre«»:«'*  '■' ^ 
the  nonjurinp  cicrgv  beyond   Cibber'n  comedy  mb:irt  ^  '"^ 
evidence  as  it  would  be  at  lx*5t,  i$  next  lo  nonf  tf  *     ' 
this  occasion  — for  Cil)t)er'<»  play  was  a  mere  aAiptr  ■>' 
Molieie's  7'<jr/»</7i:-/'— Trokkw. 

2  Dr.  Hirwo(Kl   sent  me  the  followinjj  cTtrtrt  fr""^  '^ 
book  confainintr  the  proceedmps  of  the  coq>onti"3  v  1-^ 
field:  "liuh  July.  171'-'.  .Agree-dlhat  Mr.  Michael  J. -h^*- "  ^ 
and   he  is  liereby  elected  a  magistrate  and  bnthr*  •■'  '>"-■ 
Incorporation  ;    a    day    is    given    him  lo  Tburviir  '^'•^^' 
take  the  oath  of  fiilelitv  and  allegiance,  and  &f  '*"'. 
matjUtrate.     Signe«l.  .\c.*  — '*  'AMh  of  July.  1711    >*•     ''^ 
.son  tiM>k  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  that  hr  firlv<"*^J  '^"T 
w.as  no  transubstantlation  in  the  sarramout  of  thr  i^'^' ' 
Supper,  before.  \c." — CboKER. 

^  In  New  Street,  near  Cough  Square,  in  Flt^  ^"^ 
whither,  in  February,  1770.  the  king*»  pnnting  h^*'  "f' 
removed  from  what  is  still  c.iUed  Trinting  ll'-**'^  ^^'~ 
niackfriars.  .ind  ne.ar  which  this  Toluroe  I*  dc*  pnn*.;^;  •' 
Mr.  Spotiiswoode.  Mr.  Stralian'i  Tcry  respcctib**  f*"^^^ 
and  successor Crokkr. 
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topics,  the  nationalitj  of  the  Scotch,  which  he 
nuuntaioed  in  a  pleasant  manner,  with  the  aid 
of  a  little  poetical  fiction.  ^  Come,  come,  don*t 
deny  it :  tnej  are  really  national.  Whj,  now, 
the  Adams  ^  are  as  lib«ral-minded  men  as  any 
in  the  world :  but,  I  don*t  know  how  it  is,  all 
their  workmen  are  Scotch.  You  are,  to  be 
sure,  wonderfully  free  from  that  nationality; 
but  80  it  happens,  that  you  employ  the  only 
Scotch  shoeblack  in  London.** 

He  imitated  the  manner  of  his  old  master  with 
ludicroas  exa^^ration ;  repeating,  with  pauses 
and  haif-whistUngs  interjected, 

**  Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  —  caplumque  tueri 
Jnssit  — et  erectos  ad  sidera  —  toUere  vultus**' 

looking  downwards  all  the  time,  and,  while 
pronouncing  the  four  last  words,  absolutely 
touching  the  ground  with  a  kind  of  contorted 
jresticulation.'^ 

Garrick,  however,  when  he  pleased,  could 
imitate  Johnson  very  exactly;  for  that  great 
actor,  with  his  distinguished  powers  of  expres- 
sion which  were  so  universally  admired,  pos- 
so^sed  also  an  admirable  talent  of  mimicry. 
He  was  always  jealous^  that  Johnson  spoxe 
ii<;bt]y  of  him.  I  recollect  his  exhibiting  him 
to  me  one  day,  as  if  saving,  ^*  Davy  has  some 
ronvivial  pleasantry  about  him,  but  *tb  a 
futile  fellow;"  which  he  uttered  perfectly 
with  the  tone  and  air  of  Johnson. 

I  cannot  too  frequently  request  of  my 
readers,  while  they  peruse  my  account  of 
Jc>bnson*s  conversation,  to  endeavour  to  keep 
in  mind  his  deliberate  and  strong  utterance. 
ll'ii  mode  of  speaking  was  indeed  very  impres- 

■  The  archlMcto  of  the  AddphL  —  CtoKSt. 

,      *         **  Man  looks  aloft,  and  with  erected  eret 

BehtAdi  hU  own  hereditary  tkiei.*'^ 
'  Drpden.    Or.  Met.  1.  13. 

ThU  exhRrftion  of  Johnson*!  doumward  look  and  getticu- 
lafsoot  while  reciting  o$  gmblime  and  toUere  wultui,  rcterobles 

•  '.f  vhirh  IxHtl  Bf ron  detcrlbei :  —  "  Mr.  Grattan*s  roan- 
I    '••>ri  in  prirate  life  were  odd«  but  natural.    Curran  used  to 

t4ke  hln  off,  howinm  to  the  vcr]/  groumA,  and  '  thanking  God 
that  he  kmi  no  peauiaritff  qfgfiiure  or  appearance,'  in  a  way 
Irrnlttlbly  ridiculous.**  —  Jloorr'f  B^on.  i.  405.—  CaoKaa. 
^  Mr.  Whyte  has  related  an  anecdote  of  Johnson's  violence 
f>f  7*«iculat{oa.  which,  without  so  much  other  eridence,  one 
I  '•'•u'.i  hate  hardly  beliered.  "  The  house  on  the  right  at  the 
■Mtom  of  Beaufort  Buildings  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Chamber- 

•  i")e.  Mr*.  Kheridan's  eldest  brother  (an  eminent  surgeon), 
l>  whom  JohoaoD  was  often  iuTited  in  a  snug  way  with  the 
f>  mIt  patty.    At  one  of  those  social  meetings  Johnson  as 

'  lal  sat  next  the  lady  of  the  house ;  the  dessert  still  con- 

'  ••iU\g.  and  the  ladies   in   no   haste   to   withdraw,    Mrs. 

( iiimberlain«  had  roored  a  little  back  ttom  the  table,  and 

««•  carelessly  dangling  her  foot  backwards  and  forwards  as 

{   >tif>  lat.  ei^oTlng  '  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.' 

I   J<4iasoo,  the  while.  In  a  moment  of  abstraction,  was  con. 

*<4]iirely  working  his  hand  up  and  down,  which  the  ladv 

'rtorring,  she  roguishly  edged  her  foot  within  his  reach,  and, 

u  might  partly  have  been  expected,  Johnson  clenched  hold 

'•'  It.  and  drew  off  her  shoe ;  she  started,  and  hastily  ex- 

rUined,  *0«  fie!   Mr.  Johnson  I '    The  company  at  first 

^'}«v  not  what  to  make  of  it:  but  one  of  them,  perceiving 

t^«  joke«  tittered.    Johnson,  not  improbably  aware  of  the 

(rxk,  apologised.    *  Nay,  Madam,  recollect  vourself ;  I  know 

(>'A  that  I  have  jostly  Incurred  your  rebuke ;  the  emotion 

■u  iovoloBtary,  and  the  action  not  Intentionally  rude.*  '*  — 

>^*ar(^s  m$eei.  So9a,  p.  M).  See  anti,  p.  166.  n.  l.~CaoRia. 

*  Very  natiiral.  even  In  a  less  sensitive  creature  than  Gar. 

'Ick ;  hot  oo  this  occasion  at  least  Ganrick  had  the  good 

»'n«e  to  torn  the  edge  of  Johnson's  sarcasms  by  an  easy 

■   istetv CaoKEM. 

^  My  aoMa  fiicod  Lord  Pembroke  said  once  to  me  at 
wutoo,  with  a  happy  pleasantry  and  some  truth,  **  that  Dr. 


sive  * ; 


and  I  wish  it  could  be  preserved  as 
music  is  written,  according  to  the  very  in- 
genious method  of  Mr.  Steele^,  who  has  shown 
how  the  recitation  of  Mr.  Garrick,  and  other 
eminent  speakers,  might  be  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity in  Mcore? 

Next  day  [March  28.]  I  dined  with  Johnson 
at  Mr.  Thrale^s.  He  attacked  Gray,  calling 
him  ^'a  dull  fellow."  Boswsll.  **I  under- 
stand he  was  reserved,  and  might  appear  dull 
in  company;  but  surelj  he  was  not  dull  in 
poetry.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  was  dull  in  com- 
pany, dull  in  his  closet,  dull  every  where.  He 
was  dull  in  a  new  way,  and  that  made  many 
people  think  him  great.  He  was  a  mechanicid 
poet.*'  He  then  repeated  some  ludicrous  lines, 
which  have  escaped  mv  memorv,  and  said,  "  Is 
not  that  GBBAT,  like  his  Odes  ?  Mrs.  Thrale, 
maintained  that  his  Odes  were  melodious; 
upon  which  he  exclaimed, 

"  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof;"  — 

I  added,  in  a  solemn  tone, 

**  The  winding-sheet  of  £d ward's  nee.** 

There  is  a  good  line. — "Ay,"  said  he,  "  and  the 
next  line  is  a  good  one  (pronouncing  it  con- 
temptuously), 

'  Give  ample  verge  and  room  enough.* — ' 

No,  Sir,  there  are  but  two  good  stanzas  in 
Gray's  poetry,  which  are  in  his  'Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard. '  He  then  repeated  the 
stanza, 

<*  For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey,**  &c. 
mistaking  one  word ;  for  instead  of  precincts  he 


Johnson's  sayings  would  not  ^>pear  so  extraordlnarv,  were 
it  not  for  his  bow-wow  way.*'  The  savings  themselves  are 
genermlW  of  sterling  merit ;  but,  doubtless,  his  maiisi^r  was 
an  addition  to  their  effect :  and  therefore  should  be  attended 
to  as  much  as  may  be.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  guard 
those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  him  against  overcharged 
imitations  or  caricatures  of  his  manner,  which  are  frequently 
attempted,  and  manv  of  which  are  second-hand  copies  ftrom 
the  late  Mr.  Henderson,  the  actor,  who,  thougii  a  good 
mimic  of  some  persons,  did  not  represent  Johnson  correctly. 
—  BoawBLi..  Boswell  had  originally  told  this  bow-vow  anec- 
dote In  the  Totir;  {anti,  p.  9G9.)  and  it  is  worth  obaerv. 
ing.  aa  an  instance  of  Horace  Walpole's  aristocratic  morgur, 
that  he  thought  this  remark  of  Lord  PrmbraJce's  '  the  best 
thing  *  in  that  extraordinary  volume.  The  whole  passage 
is  worth  quoting  — "  Have  you  got  Dosweil's  most  absurd 
enormous  book  ?  The  best  thing  in  it  is  a  bon-mot  of  Lord 
Pembroke.  The  more  one  learns  of  Johnson,  the  more  pre- 
posterous assemblage  he  appears  of  strons  sense,  of  the 
lowest  bigotry  and  prrjudices,  of  pride,  brutality,  fretfulness, 
and  vanity  ;  and  Boswell  is  the  ape  of  most  of  his  faults,  with- 
out a  gram  of  his  sense.  It  is  the  story  of  a  mountebank 
and  his  sany."    Letttr  to  Conway,  Oct.  6.  M^.  —  Caoaea. 

*  See  **  Prosodia  Kationalis ;  or,  an  E«sav  towards  establish- 
ing the  Melody  and  Measure  of  Speech,  to  be  expressed 
and  perpetuated  by  peculiar  Symbols.     London,  177V."  — 

BOSWKLL. 

7  I  use  the  phrase  in  score,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  explained 
it  in  his  Dictionary.  "  A  song  in  Scoaa,  the  words  with  the 
musical  notes  of  a  song  annexed."  But  1  understand  that 
in  scientific  propriety  it  means  all  the  parts  of  a  musical  com- 
position noted  down  in  tlie  characters  by  which  it  is  exhibited 
to  the  eye  of  the  skilful.  —  Boswbll.  It  was  deciamation 
that  Steele  pretended  to  reduce  to  notation  by  new  characters. 
This  he  called  the  melody  of  speech,  not  the  harmony,  which 
the  term  in  score  Implies.  —  BvaNBT.  The  true  meaning  of 
the  term  score  is.  that  when  music,  in  different  parts  fur  dif- 
ferent voices  or  instruments,  Is  written  on  the  same  page,  the 
bars,  instead  of  being  drawn  only  across  each  stave,  are,  to 
lead  the  eyes  of  the  several  performers,  scored  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  —  CaoKsa. 

*  "  Ample  room  and  verge  enough,"  —  P.  C. 
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said  confines.    He  added,  *'  The  other  stanza  I 
forget.'*^ 

A  yoiinff  lady  ^  who  had  married  a  man 
much  her  mferior  in  rank  being  mentioned,  a 
question  arose  how  a  woman's  rehitions  should 
behaye  to  her  in  such  a  situation ;  and,  while 
I  recapitulate  the  debate,  and  recollect  what 
has  since  happened,  I  cannot  but  be  struck  in 
a  manner  that  delicacy  '  forbids  me  to  express. 
While  I  contended  that  she  ought  to  be 
treated  with  an  inflexible  steadiness  of  dis- 
pleasure, Mrs.  Thrale  was  all  for  mildness  and 
forgiveness,  and,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase, 
'*  making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain."  John- 
son. "Madam,  we  must  distinguish.  Were 
I  a  man  of  rank,  I  would  not  let  a  daughter 
starve  who  had  made  a  mean  marriage;  but 
having  voluntarily  degraded  herself  irom  the 
station  which  she  was  originally  entitled  to 
hold,  I  would  support  her  only  m  that  which 
she  herself  had  chosen;  and  would  not  put 
her  on  a  level  with  my  other  daughters.  You 
arc  to  consider.  Madam,  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  maintain  the  subordination  of  civilised  so- 
ciety ;  and  when  there  is  a  gross  and  shameful 
deviation  from  rank,  it  should  be  punished  so 
as  to  deter  others  from  the  same  perversion.** 
^  After  frequently  considering  this  subject, 
I  am  more  and  more  confirmed  in  what  I  then 
meant  to  express,  and  which  was  sanctioned 
by  the  authority  and  illustrated  by  the  wis- 
dom of  Johnson ;  and  I  think  it  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  happiness  of  society,  to 
which  subordination  is  absolutely  necessary. 
It  is  weak  and  contemptible,  and  unworthy,  in  a 
parent  to  relax  in  such  a  case.  It  is  sacrificing 
general  advantage  to  private  feelings.  And 
let  it  be  considered  that  the  claim  of  a  daughter 
who  has  acted  thus,  to  be  restored  to  her  former 
situation,  is  either  fantastical  or  unjust.  If 
there  be  no  value  in  the  distinction  of  rank, 
what  docs  she  suffer  by  being  kept  in  the 
situation  to  which  she  has  descended  ?  If 
there  be  a  value  in  that  distinction,  it  ought  to 
be  steadily  maintained.  If  indulgence  be 
shown  to  such  conduct,  and  the  offenders  know 
that  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time  they  shall  be 
received  as  well  as  if  they  had  not  contaminated 
their  blood  by  a  base  alliance,  the  great  check 
upon  that  inordinate  caprice  which  generally 
occasions  low  marriages  will  be  removed,  and 
the  fair  and  comfortable  order  of  improved  life 
will  be  miserably  disturbed. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  being  mentioned, 
Johnson  said,  "  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  had  so  great  a  sale,  considering  that 


^  No  doubt  Ladv  Susan  Fox,  eldrat  dauf;ht«r  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Ilchetter.  bom  in  1743,  who.  In  1773,  married  Mr. 
William  O'Brien,  an  actor.    She  died  in  1827  —  Crukbk. 

>  Mr.  Dotweil't  delicacy  to  Mri.  Pioiii  ii  quite  exemplary ! 
but  after  all.  there  is  nothing  which  he  has  insinuated  or  said 
too  bad  for  such  a  lamentable  weakness  as  she  was  gtillty  of 
in  her  marringe  with  Mr.  Pioxsi,  and  for  the,  I  believe, 
iiuane  folly  of  some  of  her  subsequeot  conduct —  CaoKia. 

s  ••  To  flutter  famotu  through  the  mouths  of  men." 

Virg.  Georg.  ill.  9 C. 


they  were  the  letters  of  a  statesman,  a  wit,  one 
who  had  been  so  much  in  the  mouths  of  man- 
kind, one  long  acoostomed  vinm  voHlare  per 
orar  3 

On  Friday,  31st  March,  I  sapped  with  him 
and  some  friends^  at  a  tavern.  One  of  the 
company  ^  attempted,  with  too  much  fonrard- 
ness,  to  rally  him  on  his  late  appearance  st  the 
theatre ;  but  had  reason  to  repent  of  his  teme- 
rity. "  Why,  Sir,  did  you  to  to  Mr&  Abing- 
ton's  benefit?  Did  you  seer*  Johhsoh.  ^No, 
Sir."  "Did you  hear?"  Johhsoh.  »*No,Sir.'' 
"  Why  then.  Sir,  did  you  p)  ?-  Johhsoh.  "Be- 
cause, Sir,  she  is  a  favourite  of  the  public ;  and 
when  the  public  cares  a  thousandth  part  for  you 
that  it  does  for  her,  I  will  go  to  your  bene£t 
too." 

Next  mominff  I  won  a  small  bet  from  Ladv 
Diana  Beauclerk,  by  asking  him  as  to  one  of 
his  particularities,  which  her  Ladyship  laid  1 
durst  not  do.  It  seems  he  had  been  fieaQently 
observed  at  the  club  to  put  into  his  pocket  the 
Seville  oranges,  after  he  nad  squeezed  the  iu:<<e 
of  them  into  the  drink  which  he  made  for  nim- 
self.  Beauclerk  and  Garrick  talked  of  it  to  uie, 
and  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  a  Btrana:e  un- 
willingness to  be  discovered.  We  could  no: 
divine  what  he  did  with  them;  and  this  w&s 
the  bold  question  to  be  put.  I  saw  on  hi* 
table,  the  spoils  of  the  precreding  nighty  twc^^ 
fresh  peels  nicely  scraped  and  cut  into  pieces. 
"O,  Sir,"  said  I,  "I  now  partly  see  what  jr. a 
do  with  the  squeezed  oranges  which  you  pu» 
into  your  pocket  at  the  club."  Johhsojj.  "  I 
have  a  great  love  for  them."  Bosweu*  "Acd 
pray.  Sir,  what  do  you  do  with  them  ?  V<'a 
scrape  them  it  seems,  very  neatly,  and  whit 
next?"  Johhsoh.  " Let  them  dry,  Sir."  lU'*- 
wEix.  ^^  And  what  next?"  Johhsoh.  "Nay. 
Sir,  you  shall  know  their  fate  no  furthtT." 
BoswELL.  "  Then  the  world  must  be  kit  »t 
the  dark.  It  must  be  said  (assuming  a  mt^i 
solemnity)  he  scraped  them,  and  let  mem  drr. 
but  what  he  did  with  them  next  he  ne*«vr 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  telL"  Johs**^^ 
"Nay,  Sir,  you  should  say  it  mvirti  croi'hi- 
ticall^ : — he  could  not  be  prevailed  npon,e\a 
by  his  dearest  friends,  to  tell."  * 

He  had  this  morning  received  his  diplomft  i3 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  me  University  of  Oxl«r  i 
He  did  not  vaunt  of  his  new  dignity,  but  I  uii* 
derstood  he  was  highly  pleased  with  it  I  ^h; . 
here  insert  the  progress  and  completion  of  tl^ti 
high  academical  honour,  in  the  same  minx**' 
as  I  have  traced  his  obtaining  that  of  UA>t«  r 
of  Arts. 


*  The  Club.  —  Ckokek. 

*  Mr.  Bnswell  hinaself.  ~  Crokbv. 

*  The  following  extract  of  one  of  bis  letters  Id  Mits0At'i  * 
prolMhly  explains  the  use  to  which  he  put  tlMseofw>f  r**  • 
— "  Give  mc  leare.  who  have  thoufiK  muck  ob  w»tk  n*. 

ftropose  to  you  an  easy  and,  I  thinli.  terr  prolitble  fmM-  < 
ndlfrestion,  Ac  Take  aa  ounce  of  drM  onof*  |»rl.  *'•  * 
powdered,  divide  it  into  icniplea,  and  Cake  mm  mervri*  u  < 
time  in  any  manner:  the  best  way  Is.  pff^^y,  ledrtnk  R  * 
a  glass  of  hoc  red  port,  or  to  eat  it  firaC,  and  drilk  tie  ra« 
after  U/'  Ac.  >  LeU,  Dec  SI.  I7M. «  CMUa. 


^T.66. 
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"TO  THE  REV.  DR,  FOTHERGILL, 

FicfCliaitcdtpr  of  the  Univertiiy  of  Oxford,  to  be 
emmmueated  to  the  heads  of  hotuee,  and  propoeied 

**  Downing  Street,  March  3. 1779. 

**  Mb.  Vxcx-Chancxllok  amo  Gkntluczn,  — 
The  honour  of  the  degree  of  M.  A.  by  diploma* 
fannerly  conferred  upon  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in 
coniequenee  of  his  haTing  eminently  distinguished 
bitn^lf  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  essays,  ex- 
cellently calculated  to  form  the  mannen  of  the 
jxfople,  and  in  which  the  cause  of  religion  and 
morality  has  been  maintained  and  recommended  by 
the  strongest  powers  of  argument  and  elegance  of 
language,  reflected  an  equal  degree  of  lustre  upon 
the  Univenity  itaelf. 

''The  many  learned  labours  which  have  since 
that  time  employed  the  attention  and  displayed  the 
abilities  of  that  great  man,  so  much  to  the  advance- 
ment of  literature  and  the  benefit  of  the  community, 
rttider  him  worthy  of  more  distinguished  honours 
u)  the  republic  of  letters ;  and  I  persuade  myself 
taat  I  shall  act  agreeably  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
vhole  University,  in  desiring  that  it  may  be  pro- 
p^f^td  in  convocation  to  confer  on  him  the  degree 
uf  Doctor  in  Civil  Law  by  diploma,  to  which  I 
mdily  give  my  eonsent ;  and  am,  Mr.  Vice- 
rhaoeellor  and  Gentlemen,  your  affectionate  friend 
w»(i  servant,  «•  NoaTH."  * 


«  DIPLOMA. 

"  CanctnariuSf  nuMgUiri,  et  eeholaree  UniverMttatie 
Oiomentie  omnibmM  ad  qmoe  presentee  litera  per" 
ttnerini,  aalmtem  in  Domino  eempUemam, 

**  Sdatis,  vimm  UhutreM,  Sammdem  Johnson,  in 
•  "xni  humaniorum  iiteramm  genere  eruditum,  om- 
)t>«R9«(  seientiarum  comprehensione  felicissimum, 
urifdit  mis,  ad  popnlariwm  mores  formandos  summd 
'■rrU-ntm  dtgantid  ae  sententiarum  gravitate  compO' 
"f<f.  Ua  o/iM  inclaruisse,  nt  dignus  videretur  eui  ab 
t*niemid  sua  eztflua  qmadam  laudis  prctmia  deferen- 

'  tmr,  quiqns  vtnerahilem  Magistrormm  ordinem  summd 
tun  diffmtate  eo-^rptaretur  : 
**  Ckm  terd  eundem  etarissimum  vimm  tot  posted 

{  ttntiqne  labores,  in  patrid  prmsertim  Ungud  omandd 
ft  liahiHaidi  fdieiUr  trnpensi^  ita  insigniverini,  nt  in 
litrTormm  refntbHed  prineeps  Jean  ei  primaries  jure 

I  Adies/nr;  nof,  eatueUariuSf  magistrif  et  schdares 
Cnittriitatis  OToniensis,  qud  talis  viri  merita  pari 
^^martM  rtmuneratione  exie^nentUTf  et  perpetnum  sua 


^ '  CitrKtod  frooi  tbs  Coovocatlon  RegUter,  Oxford.  — 

'  Tbe  orlctaal  is  hi  my  potaeialon.  He  tbowed  me  the 
'''9h««,  aod  atlovcd  me  to  read  It,  iMit  would  not  conaent  to 
-  r  uUac  •  «opy  of  It,  liraring  perhiqM  that  I  should  blase  it 
« *^  4d  la  Ms  UhctaB*.  Hit  oojectloa  to  this  appears  from 
"^  tetter  to  Mrs.  Tbrale,  in  which  he  scolds  her  for  the 
f  »»«ee  of  her  Sattery  of  him.  U  is  remarlwble  that  he 
"^T.  M  far  as  I  know,  aasamed  hla  title  of  Doctor,  iHit 
'kUd  himself  Mr.  Jotansoo,  at  appears  from  many  of  his 
"rit  or  notes  l4»  myself,  and  I  have  seen  many  from  him  to 
^T  persona,  la  wbicb  lie  uniformly  takes  that  designation. 

vMc  olietrred  on  hla  table  a  letter  directed  to  him  with  the 
•'4hian  of  Safmire,  and  obieeted  to  it  as  being  a  designation 
f-**nor  to  that  ot  doctor  ;  bat  be  checked  me,  and  seemed 
;  -4wd  wttfe  K,  beouise,  as  I  eoiilectured,  he  liked  to  be 
vvMtwcs  taken  out  of  the  class  of  literary  men,  and  to  be 

"'^f^inruteei^mngenuaommeeemme  im  autre Boswill. 

^*  emap.im,  a.  6..  as  to  tho  nse  of  tbe  Doctoral  title ; 

>*>  I  Mttpect  Aat  aoecher  raason  why  Johnson  was  a  little 

"i^ted  aboot  thla  Oxford  degree  was,  that  he  did  not  moch 
fdnhibesMnaiBmo  of  owta*  Utcraiy  disUnctlon  to  Lord 


simul  laudist  nostreeque  ergd  Hteras  propennssima 
voluntatis  extet  monnmontum,  in  solenni  convoeaiUme 
doclorwn  et  magistrorum  r^entium,  et  non  regentium, 
preedictum  Samuelem  Johnson  doctonan  in  Jure  civili 
renmuiavimns  et  cofufihimiu,  eumque,  sirtmte  pr^" 
sentis  diphmaiis,  singulis  juribus,  privUegiis  et  Aoiio- 
rt6iw,  €ui  istum  gradum  qudqua  pertimentibus,  frui  et 
gaudere  jussimus.  In  eujus  rei  testimonium  commune 
Universitaiis  Oxonietues  sigiUum  pressontibus  appotu 
fecimus, 

**  Datum  in  domo  nostra  eonvoeationis  die  trieesimo 
mensis  Martii,  anno  Domini  miltesimo  septingentesimo, 
septuagesimo  quinto,** ' 


"  Viro  Reverendo  THOMJE  FOTHERGILL, 

S.  T,  P,  Unioersitatis  Oxoniensis  VieS'CaneeUaTio, 

«•  S.  P.  D. 

«  SAM.  JOHNSON. 

*'  MuUis  non  est  opus,  ut  testimonium  quo,  te  pnt* 
side,  Oxonienses  nomen  mieum  posteris  eommenddrunt, 
quali  cmimo  aceeperim  eompertum  faeiam.  Nemo  sibi 
plaeens  non  ItekUur ;  nemo  sibi  non  placet,  qui  vobis, 
Kterarum  arbitris,  placers  potuit.  Hoe  tamen  habet 
incommodi  temtum  bene^fieiuMf  quod  mihi  nunquam 
posthdc  sine  vcstree  famm  detrimento  vel  tabi  Hceat  vel 
cessare ;  semperque  sit  timendum  ne  quod  mihi  tarn 
eximias  laudi  est,  vobis  aliquandofiat  opprobrio.  Vale, 
7.  Id.  Jpr.  1775." 

He  revised  some  sheets  of  Lord  Hailes^s 
**  Annals  of  Scotland,"  and  wrote  a  few  notes 
on  the  margin  with  red  ink,  which  he  bade  me 
tell  his  lordship  did  not  sink  into  the  paper, 
and  mi^ht  be  wiped  off  with  a  wet  sponge,  so 
that  it  did  not  spod  his  manuscript.  I  observed 
to  him  that  there  were  very  few  of  his  friends 
so  accurate  as  that  I  could  venture  to  put 
down  in  writing  what  they  told  me  as  his  say- 
ings. JoHNSoM.  "  Why  should  you  write  down 
my  sayings  ?  "  Boswell.  ^*  I  write  them  when 
they  are  good."  Joukson.  "  Nay,  you  may  as 
well  write  down  the  sayings  of  any  one  else 
that  are  good."  But  where,  I  might  with  great 
propriety  have  added,  can  I  find  such  ? 

Ivisited  him  by  appointment  in  the  evening, 
and  we  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  been  in  the  company  of  a 
gentleman'  whose  extraordinary  travels  had 
been  much  the  subject  of  conversation.  But 
I  found  he  had  not  listened  to  him  with  that 


North,  with  whom  he  was  personally  dissatisfied ;  and  because 
the  degree,  at  that  particular  moment,  might  look  like  a 
reward  for  his  |M/lfiiai/ pamphlets. 

The  following  1$  an  extract  from  tbe  letter  to  Mrs.  Tbrale, 
which  Boswell  alludes  to :  — 

"  The  other  Oxford  news  is,  that  they  have  sent  me  a 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  with  such  praises  in  tho  diploma 
as,  perhaps,  oueht  to  make  me  abhamed  ;  they  are  very  like 
your  praises.    I  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever  show  them  to 

tou.''^  He  adds,  '*  To-dnv  [Saturday,  1st  April]  I  dine  with 
larailton ;  to-morrow  with  Hoole ;  on  Monday  with  Para- 
dise ;  on  Tuesday  with  master  and  mistress ;  on  Wedneiday 
with  Dilljr ;  but  come  back  to  the  tower:*  —  Lettrrs. 

The  lower,  Mys  Mrs.  Piossi,  was  a  separate  room  at 
Strealbam,  where  Dr.  Johnson  slept.    He  was  afterwards 

Eromoted  to  a  large  bow-windowed  bed-room  in  front  of  the 
ouse,  in  which,  under  tbe  name  of  '■*Dr.  Joknton's  room,'* 
I  slept  many  years  after,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that  his 
writing  tatrie  was  carefully  preserred,  and  that  eren  the  blots 
of  bis  ink  had  not  been  cleaned  away.  —  Cbokks. 

*  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  with  whom  be  had  dined 
that  day  at  Mr.  Gerard  HamUton's. — Caoaia. 
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full  confidence,  without  which  there  is  little 
satisfiiction  in  the  society  of  travellers.  1  was 
curious  to  liear  what  tJpinion  so  able  a  judge 
as  Johnson  had  formed  of  his  abilities,  and  1 
askiMl  if  he  was  not  a  man  of  sense.  Johnson. 
**  Why,  Sir,  he  is  not  a  distinct  relater ;  and  I 
should  s[iy,  he  is  neither  abounding  nor  de- 
ficient in  sense.  1  did  not  perceive  any  supe- 
riority of  umlcrstandinji. "  Boswkll.  '"But 
will  you  not  all<»w  him  a  nobleness  of  re>'»lu- 
tion,  in  penetrating  into  di>tant  regions!''" 
floHNsoN.  '^  Tliat,  Sir,  is  not  to  tlu»  |)res<iit 
]»urp()se;  we  are  talking  ot"  sense.  A  lighting 
cork  h;is  a  nobleness  ol   resolution." 

Next  day,  Sunday,  *2d  April,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Uoole's.  We  t:dked  of  l*o]>t\ 
Johnson.  *'  He  wrote  his  'Duneiad'  for  fauic. 
That  was  his  primary  motive.  Had  it  not  been 
for  that,  the  (lunees  miixbt  have  railed  ;jgain>t 
liim  till  they  were  weary,  without  his  troul>ling 
himself  about  tluin.  He  delighted  to  vex  them, 
no  doubt ,  but  he  hail  more  deliirht  in  seeing 
how  well  he  eould  vex  them." 

The  "Odes  to  ( )b>(urity  and  Oblivion,"  in 
i-i(lieule  of  ''  eool  Mason  and  warm  firay," 
beiniT  men(i(»ned,  dohnson  said,  "They  are 
Colniun's  Ijest  tilings,"  Ijion  its  being  ob>erved 
that  it  was  bebeveil  ihesi*  Giles  were  made  l>y 
Cobnan  and  Llovd  joiiUlv;  —  »Iohnso\.  "Nav, 
Sir,  !iow  ean  two  p<'ople  make  an  ode  'f 
lViliap>  one  made  one  of  lliem,  and  one  the 
olln*i-."  1  observed  tliat  two  j)e()pK*  had  made 
a  jilav,  and  <pioted  tli'"  anecdote  ol'  Heaumont 
and  Fhtclui',  who  wei-e  brought  under  sus])i- 
cion  of  t least >n,  liecause  while  concei-ting  the 
j>lan  of  a  ti-agedy  when  >itting  togethei"  at  a 
tavein,  one  ot  tlii'in  was  oviihcard  saying  to 
tlie  other,  "  I'll  kill  the  king."  Johnson.  "The 
first  ol'  these  Odes  is  the  best  ;  but  they  are 
])oth  go(ul.  'J'hey  ex]>ostMl  a  verv  bad  k'.nd  of 
\vritinir."'  Boswi:ll.  "Surelv.  Sir,  ^Ir.  Ma- 
son's '  Klfrida'  is  a  line  ]>t>eni :  at  lea>t  you  will 
allttw  there  are  some  gopd  jiassages  in  it," 
Johnson.  *'  There  are  now  and  ilien  some 
'jooil  imitations  of  Milion'>  bad  manner."'- 

1  ol'teu  won<lered  at  his  low  estimation  ot'the 
^vritings  of  (irav  and  Mas«'n.  Ot'  Gray's 
lioetrv  I  have,  in  a  lormer  pait  ol'  this  work, 
expressed   mv   higli  ojiinlon ;  and   f>r  that   of 


Jklr.  !Mason  I  have  ever  entertained  a  warn 
admiration.  His  "Eltrida"  is  exquisito,  Utt 
in  poetical  description  and  moral  sentinieDi; 
and  his  "  Caractacus"  is  a  noble  drama.  Ni-r 
can  1  omit  paying  my  tribute  of  praise  tosiw 
of  his  smaller  poems,  which  I  have  reailwiia 
pleasure,  and  which  no  criticism  shall  per^uiit: 
me  not  to  like.  If  I  wondered  at  Johns-ons 
not  tasting  the  works  of  Mason  and  Gnv.ftii] 
more  have  I  wondered  at  their  not  la.«uiiL' ' ) 
his  works :  that  they  should  be  in>eriMUv  to 
his  energy  of  diction,  to  his  splendour  of  ima^'-. 
and  comj)rehension  of  thought.  Ta'te*  ffii; 
diifer  as  to  the  violin,  the  tlute,  the  bautU'T. 
in  short  all  the  lesser  instnnnents ;  but  iih" 
can  be  insensible  to  the  powerful  inipressji-^ 
ol'  the  majestic  organ  ? 

His  "  Taxation  no  Tvrannv"  beins  menn  i- 
ed,  he  said,  "  I  think  1  have  not  been  attiii^i 
enough  for  it.  Attack  is  the  re-actioc;  I 
never  think  I  have  hit  hard,  unless  it  R- 
bounds."  BoswEi.L.  *'  I  don't  know.  Sir 
what  you  would  beat.  Five  or  six  >b<'!-' • 
small  arms  in  every  newspaper,  and  rqAi'^i 
I  cannonading  in  pam]>hlets,  might,  1  tluii 
>atisfy  y*>u.  JJut,  Sir,  you'll  never  makeH. 
I  this  match,  of  which  we  have  talkeil,  viti  i 
,  certain  jiolitical  lady  ^,  since  you  are  50  ^'-^ 
against  her  principles."  Johnson.  **N-' 
Sir,  I  have  the  better  chance  for  that,  >:- 
is  like  the  Amazons  of  old ;  she  iDu.*t  '^ 
courted  by  the  sword.  But  I  have  not  irri 
severe  upon  her."  Boswell..  '*  Yef ,  Su^. 't« 
have  made  her  ridiculous."  Johnson,  ^i^ 
was  already  done,  Sir.  To  endeavour  to  iiiii' 
her  ridiculous,  is  like  l:)lacking  the  chimD'-y 

I  put  him  in  mind  that  the  landJ^^i  r 
Kllon  in  Scotland  said,  that  he  beard  he  Mi- 
llie greatest  nuin  in  England,  next  to  L  - 
i\lansiield.  "  Ay,  Sir,"  sai«l  he,  *'  the  exet] '  '• 
defined  the  idea.  A  Scotchman  could  :;•'  r-' 
farther  : 

*  The  force  of  Nature  could  no  farther  go, 

'      Lady  Miller's  collection  of  verses  by  faib^v 
able  ]  I'ople,  which  were  put  into  her  Va?^  ^^ 
Bath-1'.aston  villa*,  near  Bath,  in  comp'tf''" 
for  honorary  prizes,  being  mentioneti  he  hr 
them  very  cheap  ;  " Bouts -runes^'  said  be,  "^ 


'  Cir.n's  (>de«  arr  still  on  t-vt-ry  t  .l>lo  ;»iui  in  every  mouth, 
anil  til' Vf  ,irt'  nut.  t  l>''li<'M'.  .i  >i;>/'n  lit'rarios  i;i  Kiv.-laiid 
whikli  culd  jirodiu-f  tln-><>  'Irst  r^tni:^."  wruton  I'V  tiro  pro. 
_/r.f.<  •(/ wit-  in  ridiruh- of  tl:(  m  —  C'Kt'KVi!. 

-  Mrs.  I'lczzi  sav».  thit  Job,:  •..vi  uv.  li  to  turn  t\irirt:vrn< 
it.ioridii'ul*-.  but  called  Klinda  *' vxqmsitcly  prttty."'  1  biiuve 
but  tli»'  tir<t  half  <'t  tlii>  rt'ixrt.  —  I  K<'Kt  K. 

•  Mrj.  Mac  aulay  [^tH>  cnft.  p.  T**  ii.  ."<'.  to  wh'>ni  thi^ro  !<; 
a  vorv  shtrht  alliisiMii  in  'lariitt.^n  vo  Ttjrannp,  .\<  *"  n  Jcmile 
jnttiiut.*'  —  C'koki:r.  In  \N  ilko>'>  Irtttrs  to  hi.*  dauL^t»r 
t!uT<"  arc  many  p.irticulars  ol  and  allusions  to  this  ecocntrio 
woman.  —  M  ^RkLA>D. 

■*  The  follow  iui:  extrnrt.  from  nni?  of  Horart^  \Valpol.-'> 
letters,  will  ••xplaui  the  prooe<Hlin>:s  a-ui  jn  rs.nac-^s  ot  this 

farce: **  Vou  must  know,  that  near  Hatli  i>  eri  ct^xl  a  new 

Parna>sus.  coniposetl  of  three  laurels,  a  mvrtle  tree,  a  wcep- 
Inp  willow,  a'ai  a  view  of  the  Avon,  wt-.iih  has  be.  n  row 
chri*tened  Helicon.  Ten  years  aco  there  lived  a  MaJ.am 
[iJicv^i].  an  old  rou.ch  humourist,  uho  pAss«>vl  lor  a  w  it  ;  her 
dau;.'hter,  « ho  pasv.d  for  n-'tliirc.  narrsed  to  a  ("ajtain 
[.Miller],  full   of   jr(>o«1-fi  iture<l    nttici.msiiess.      These    '^-^ii^l 

'■»  were   friend*   of    Miss  Kich    [ilaughier  of  Sir    Kolttrt 


Rich,  and  sister  to  the  iecond  I.ady  Lrttdlon].  »fc^'*«^* 
nil-  to  dine  with  them  at  Bath-K;iiton',  vow  I'^xd^'  ^'- ' 
cii:;:ht   a   little   of  what   was   then  called  tasw.  l'^'-    - 
pl.uited.  and  be^ot  rhildren,   till  the  wholf  ^^J**^^  '"^^ 
forced  to  po  abroad  to  retrieve.    Alas!  Mr».  "ij -'T  ^  ^-^ 
turned  a  bt^auty.  a  >:enius.  a  Sappho,  a  ttnth  ^^-'*\^ ,' * 
mantie   as   Mademoiselle   .*^cuderi.  and  as  i*^'^"^"^  J". 
Mrs.  VTesev].      The    captain's     lii.eers   are    ^''^'"^''-   *  .^ 
ca'r.e.is.   his   tongue   runs   over  with  vtrtni  ana  i— *■    ^ 
in. '.y  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  th*ir  *'•' '^'V^  ^ 
t  h.'y  h.->ve  introduced  buut»  ritnis  as  a  new  (ii.«^T«T    ^    - 
hold    a    rarnas>u5-lair   everv    Thursday.  F^'  '^''^*^'  .  . 
and   theme5.  and  all  the  flux  of  q«uilit.»  «*  o^^ '^'^'^'^  , 
lt;e   priz<  >.     A  Roman  vase,  dresi^rd  wrth  pio^  '^^  \^ 
myrtles,    rixvives    th"   poetry,   winch  i«  d^"^*  ' 
1«  j.tival :  six  judjrr's  of  tne*e  Olyrnpif  gain«  rrrir*** 
the  brikrhte.<it  composition,  which  the  rt-fpftt^  **\jr  - 
ackroul.-.i^'e.  kneel   to   Mrs .  Calliope  [MiJUrJ,W»  p^^ 
h and.   and   are  crowned  hr  it  with  rorrtif,  ''     ""j^  ^  — 
know  what.     You  may  think  this  a  fiction.  <»  '*"^^^^. 
Be  dumb,  unbelievers  !  The  colhxtioo  \iVt\ai*^  ^ 
—  yes,  on  my  faith  1   there  are  bou»»-rte^  <»  * 
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a  mere  conceit,  and  an  M  conceit  now;  I 
wonder  how  people  were  persuaded  to  write  in 
that  manner  for  this  lady.  I  named  a  gentle- 
man' of  his  acquaintance  who  wrote  for  the 
Vase,  JoHNSoif .  "  He  waa  a  blockhead  for 
his  pains."  Boswsll.  ^*The  Duchess  of 
Xorthumberland  wrote/* '  Johnson.  ^'  Sir, 
the  Duchess  of  Northumberland  may  do  what 
she  pleases:  nobodj  will  say  any  thing  to  a 
lady  of  her  high  rank.  But  I  snould  be  apt 
to  throw  ♦♦♦•♦♦'g  Tcrses  in  his  face." 

I  talked  of  the  cheerfulness  of  Fleet  Street, 
owing  to  the  constant  quick  succession  of 
people  which  we  perceiye  passing  through  it. 
JoBHSON.  "  Why,  Sir,  Fleet  Street  has  a  very 
animated  appearance ;  but  I  think  the  full  tide 
of  human  existence  is  at  Charing  Cross." 

He  made  the  common  remark  on  the  unhap- 
piness  which  men  who  have  led  a  bus^  life 
experience,  when  they  retire  in  expectation  of 
enjoying  themselves  at  ease,  and  that  they 
irenerdipr  languish  for  want  of  their  habitual 
occupation,  and  wish  to  return  to  it.  He 
mcntioDed  as  strong  an  instance  of  this  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  "An  eminent  tallowchandler 
in  London,  who  had  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune,  gave  up  the  trade  in  favour  of  his 
i'oreman,  and  went  to  live  at  a  country-house 
ni'ir  town.  He  soon  grew  weary,  and  paid 
frequent  visits  to  his  old  shop,  where  he 
'lesired  they  might  let  him  know  their  tnelting- 
(%«,  and  he  would  come  and  assist  them; 
which  he  accordingly  did.  Here,  Sir,  was  a 
man  to  whom  the  most  disgusting  circum- 
'tancea  in  the  business  to  which  he  had  been 
u.«e<l  was  a  relief  from  idleness." 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

1775. 

AiU»c  S^eakmjf.  —  Statute»  againMt  Bribery.  —  Ci&- 
Arr'f  Ccmtdif.  —  Gentility  and  Morality,  — 
Chariea  JL  —  Georye  I.  -^  Trading  Judge*.  — 
Ckrittopker  Smart, -^TurisM^i  Travels. — Addi»on'$ 
My.  —  "  LiOibtirlero.'^  —  Gibbon.  —  Patriotitm, 

—  Mrt.  Priiehard. —  Happinegg.  —  General  Ogle- 
ihorpe.  —  Middle 'rate  Poete.  —  Patronage.  — 
hrrd  Bute.  —  Good  Friday London.  —  Com- 
merce. —  Value  of  Knowledge.  —  Literary  Fame, 

—  InfideKty.  — **  Nil  admirari.*"^  Advantage*  of 
Reading. 

Ox  Wednesday,  5th  April,  I  dined  with  him  at 


nuAn.  bf  her  Gnie«  the  Docheu  of  Northumberland  ;  re- 

r  ipo  to  make  them  by  Corrdnn  the  Tenerable,  alias ; 

•  'h'Ti  very  pretty  by  Lord  PTalmenton] ;  some  by  Lord 
I  «niuithe«3  I  naaoy  by  Mrt.  [Miller]  hertelf.  that  have  no 
Ui.lt  t-ut  waatlny  netre ;  and  tmmortallty  proralced  to  her 
v.thi^  Mid  or  ncMure.  In  short,  ilnce  folly,  which  never 
nf<ni  to  madoeM  bat  In  this  hot  climate,  ran  distracted, 
t^vn  aever  waa  any  thing  ao  entertaining,  or  so  dull  —  for 
t^Fi  caniMit  read  so  loug  as  I  have  been  telling. "~  IVorks, 

'J.T^p.l«.    Ladv  Miller  died  in  1781, at.  41 CaoKaa. 

*  Profaabi*  tb«  Ber.  Richard  Graves,  who  was  for  some 
7*vi  tocor  ta  tiM  house  of  Johnson's  friend,  Mr.  Fitxherbert, 
sodwhocoatrfbutodtotheBatb-Kaston  Vase.  He  was  Kector 
of  Oavcftoa,  new  Bath,  where  he  died  in  IMM Cbokilr. 


Messieurs  Dilly*s,  with  Mr.  John  Scott  of 
Amwell,  the  Quaker ',  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Miller 
(now  Sir  John),  and  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell  \ 
an  Irish  clergyman,  whom  I  took  the  liberty  of 
inviting  to  Mr.  Dilly^s  table,  having  seen  him 
at  Mr.  Thrale*8,  and  been  told  that  hQ  had 
come  to  England  chiefly  with  a  view  to  see 
Br.  Johnson,  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
highest  veneration.  He  has  since  published 
"A  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of 
Ireland,"  a  very  entertaining  book,  which 
has,  however,  one  fault  —  that  it  assumes  the 
fictitious  character  of  an  Englishman. 

We  talked  of  public  speaking.  Johnson. 
"  We  must  not  estimate  a  man's  powers  by  his 
being  able  or  not  able  to  deliver  his  sentiments 
in  public.  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  one  of  the 
first  wits  of  this  country,  got  into  parliament, 
and  never  opened  his  mouth.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  it  is  more  disgraceful  never  to  try 
to  speak,  than  to  try  it  and  fail ;  as  it  is  more 
disgraceful  not  to  fight,  than  to  fight  and  be 
beaten."  This  argument  appeared  to  me  falla- 
cious ;  for  if  a  man  has  not  spoken,  it  may  be 
said  that  he  would  have  done  very  well  if  he 
had  tried ;  whereas,  if  he  has  tried  and  failed, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  him.  ^  Why, 
then,"  I  asked,  *'  is  it  thought  disgraceful  for  a 
man  not  to  fight,  and  not  disgraceful  not  to 
speak  in  public?"  Johnson.  *^ Because  there 
may  be  other  reasons  for  a  man*s  not  speak- 
ing in  public  than  want  of  resolution  :  he  may 
have  nothing  to  say  (laughing).  Whereas,  Sir, 
you  know  courage  is  reckoned  the  greatest  of  all 
virtues ;  because,  unless  a  man  has  that  virtue, 
he  has  no  security  for  preserving  any  other." 

He  observed,  that  ^'the  statutes  against 
bribery  were  intended  to  prevent  upstarts  with 
money  from  getting  into  parliament : "  adding, 
that  **  if  he  were  a  gentleman  of  landed  pro- 
perty, he  would  turn  out  all  his  tenants  who 
did  not  vote  for  the  candidate  whom  he  sup- 
ported." Langton.  "  Would  not  that,  Sir,  be 
checking  the  freedom  of  election?"  John- 
son. *^  Sir,  the  law  does  not  mean  that  the 
privilege  of  voting  should  be  independent  uf 
old  family  interest,  of  the  permanent  property 
of  the  country." 

On  Thursday,  6th  April,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Thomas  Davies's,  with  Mr.  Hickey  *,  the 
painter,  and  my  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Moody, 
the  player. 

Dr.  Johnson,  as  usual,  spoke  contemptuously 
of  Colley   Gibber.     "  It  is  wonderful  that   a 


*  Lady  Elisabeth  Seymour  married,  in  1740,  Sir  Iluph 
Smithson.  created,  in  1706,  I>iik«  of  Northumberland.  She 
died  on  her  sixtieth  birth-day.  Dfc.  A.  1776 Cmorf.r. 

3  John  Scott,  born  I7.'K),  died  17X3.  author  of  a  poi'm  called 
*  Amwell,*  a  volume  of  Klrgies,  and  some  smaller  pieces.  He 
published  also,  two  political  tract»  in  answer  to  Dr.  Joiinson'i 
"  Patriot "  and  **  False  Alsrm."  —  F.  Cinmngmam. 

*  See  next  page,  n.  7.  —  C. 

i  Thomas  Hickey,  a  portrait  painter,  living  at  this  tine  in 
Tavistock  Row,  Covent  (harden,  tie  afterwHrds  removed  to 
Bath,  and  is  now  best  remembered  by  a  characteristic  por- 
trait of  his  Triend  Tom  Davies,  engraved  with  Hickey's  name 

to  it. —  P.  CrNNINUHAM. 
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man,  who  for  forty  years  had  lived  with  the 
ffreat  and  the  witty,  should  have  acquired  so 
ni  the  talents  of  conversation :  and  he  had  but 
half  to  furnish ;  for  one  half  of  what  he  said 
was  oaths."  He,  however,  allowed  considerable 
merit  to  some  of  his  comedies,  and  said  there 
was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  ^*  Careless 
Husband  *'  was  not  written  by  himself.  Davies 
said,  he  was  the  first  dramatic  writer  who  in- 
troduced genteel  ladies  upon  the  stage.  John- 
son refuted  his  observation  by  instancing  several 
such  characters  in  comedies  before  his  time. 
Davies  (trying  to  defend  himself  from  a  charge 
of  ignorance).  "  I  mean  genteel  moral  charac- 
ters." "  I  think"  said  Hickey,  "gentility  and 
morality  are  inseparable."  Bosweix.  "  fey  no 
means,  Sir.  The  genteelest  characters  are  oflen 
the  most  immoral.  Does  not  Lord  Chester- 
field give  precepts  for  uniting  wickedness  and 
the  graces?  A  man,  indeed,  is  not  genteel 
when  he  gets  drunk ;  but  most  vices  may  be 
committed  very  genteelly :  a  man  may  debauch 
his  friend^s  wife  genteelly :  he  may  cheat  at 
cards  genteelly."  Hicket.  "  I  do  not  think 
that  is  genteel."  Boswsll.  **  Sir,  it  may  not 
be  like  a  gentleman,  but  it  may  be  genteel." 
JoHMSON.  "You  are  meaning  two  different 
things.  One  means  exterior  grace  ;  the  other 
honour.  It  is  certain  that  a  man  may  be  very 
immoral  with  exterior  grace.  Lovelace,  in 
*  Clarissa,'  is  a  very  genteel  and  a  very  wicked 
character.  Tom  Hervey  *,  who  died  t'other 
day,  though  a  vicious  man,  was  one  of  the 
genteelest  men  that  ever  lived."  Tom  Davies 
mstanced  Charles  the  Second.  Johnson 
(taking  fire  at  an  attack  upon  that  Prince, 
for  whom  he  had  an  extraordinary  partialitv). 
"Charles  the  Second  was  licentious  in  his 
practice;  but  he  always  had  a  reverence  for 
what  was  good.  Charles  the  Second  knew  his 
people,  and  rewarded  merit.  The  church  was 
at  no  time  better  filled  than  in  his  reign.  He 
was  the  best  king  we  have  had  from  his  time 
till  the  reign  of  our  present  Majesty,  except 
James  the  Second,  who  was  a  very  good  king*, 
but  unhappily  believed  that  it  was  necessary 


1  See  ami,  p.  183.  n.  4.  —  G. 

s  All  this  seemt  so  contrarj  to  historical  truth  and  com- 
vnon  sMite,  that  I  cannot  account  for  it.  We  are  not  now 
likely  to  discover  how  Johnson  sliouU  have  continued  to  1775 
so  lu-dent  a  Jacobite.—  CaoxBa. 

'  **  He  was  always.**  sars  Mrs.  Pioxzi,  "  rehement  against 
King  William.  A  gentleman  who  dined  at  a  nobleman's 
table  in  his  company  and  that  of  Mr.  Thrale,  to  whom  I  was 
obliged  for  the  anecdote,  was  willing  to  enter  the  lists  in 
defence  of  King  William's  character,  and,  having  opposed 
and  contradicted  Johnson  two  or  three  times  petulantly 
enoiiph,  the  master  of  the  house  began  to  feci  unensy,  and 
expect  disagreeable  consequences :  to  avoid  which  be  said, 
louil  enough  for  the  Doctor  to  hear,  "  Our  Mend  here  has 
no  meaning  now  In  all  this,  except  lust  to  relate  at  club  to> 
morrow  how  he  teased  Johnson  at  dinner  to-day  » this  is  all 
to  do  himself  honour."  **  No,  upon  my  word,"  nplied  the 
other,  "  I  see  no  honour  In  it,  whatever  vou  may  do."  "  Well. 
Sir,"  returned  Dr.  Johnson  sternly,  "  ff  you  do  not  see  the 
konottr,  I  am  sure  \/eeI  the  dt'tgraee.*'—  AnredoUs,—  CaoxBR. 

*  George  the  Second — The  story  of  the  tttU  is  told  by 
Horace  Walpole,  in  his  amusing  (but  often  maecurate) 
HaniniMeenceM:  ^**  At  the  first  council  held  by  the  new 
sovereign.  Dr.  Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  produced 
the  will  of  the  late  king,  and  delivered  It  to  the  successor, 
expecting  it  would  be  opened  and  read  in  oouncll.    On  tbe 
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for  the  salvation  of  his  subjects  that  thejr  ihould 
be  Roman  Catholics.  He  had  the  ment  of  en* 
deavouring  to  do  what  he  thought  was  for  the  . 
salvation  of  the  souls  of  his  subjects,  till  be  lo^t 
a  great  empire.  TFe,  who  thought  that  we 
should  not  be  saved  if  we  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics, had  the  merit  of  maintaining  our  religion, 
at  the  expense  of  submitting  ourselves  to  the  , 
government  of  Kins  William,  (for  it  ooiild  not 
be  done  otherwise) — to  the  goTernmeDt  of 
one  of  the  most  worthless  scoundrels  that  es& 
existed.^    No,   Charles  the  Second  was  not 

such  a  man  as *  (naming  anothi-r 

king).  He  did  not  destroy  his  father's  «iil 
He  took  monej,  indeed,  from  France :  but  he 
did  not  betray  those  over  whom  he  ruled :  he 
did  not  let  the  French  fleet  pass  ours.  Georgo 
the  First  knew  nothing,  and  desired  to  know 
nothing ;  did  nothing,  and  desired  to  do  no- 
thing ;  and  the  onlv  good  thing  that  is  told  ot 
him  is,  that  he  wished  to  restore  the  crown  to 
its  hereditary  successor."  He  roared  with 
prodigious  violence  against  Creorge  the  Second. 
When  he  ceased.  Moody  interiected,  in  ao 
Irish  tone,  and  with  a  comic  looJc,  *^Ah!  po^jr 
Greorge  the  Second." 

I  mentioned  that  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell  had 
come  £rom  Ireland  to  London,  prim^iallT  t'^ 
see  Dr.  Johnson.  He  seemed  anffiy  at  thL< 
observation.  Davies.  "  Wliy,  you^ow,  Sir, 
there  came  a  man  from  Spain  to  see  Livj  . 
and  Corelli  came  to  England  to  see  Porcf  U  < 
and  when  he  heard  he  was  dead,  went  dirett!; 
back  again  to  Italy."  Johksoh.  '^I  sbot^iu 
not  have  wished  to  be  dead  to  dissppoib- 
Campbell,  had  he  been  so  foolish  as  you  k^k- 
sent  nim ;  but  I  should  have  wished  to  bive 
been  a  hundred  miles  ofT."  This  was  ftpy-^- 
rently  perverse :  and  I  do  believe  it  was  c*' 
his  real  way  of  thinking:  he  could  not  but  M  - 
a  man  who  came  so  far  to  see  him.  He  ltuji> '' 
with  some  complacency,  when  I  told  Lia> 
Campbell's  odd  expression  to  me  conceminc 
him :  ^'  That  having  seen  such  a  man,  ira>  a 
thing  to  talk  of  a  century  hence,** — as  if  h? 
could  live  so  long.' 


contrnry,  hlc  MaJestf  put  It  into  hit  pocket  and  staUH  *  '• 
of  the  room,  without  uttering  a  word  od  the  mlQen     V«  t* 
king  never  mentioned  the  will  more,  whisper*,  aoij  I « • 
grees,  informed  the  public  that  the  wtU  was  home,  an  ^^ 
that  its  lAjunctions  were  never  fulUled.**  ~>  Caosia- 

•  Plin.  Eptst.  Ub.  ii.  Ep.  S.  —  Boewvu.. 

*  Mr.  Davies  wu  here  mistaken.     CorelU  aevw  «ss  r 
England. — BijaNKT. 

7  Mrs.  Thrale  gives,  in  her  lively  acyte,  a  skafttk  -*  "  ^ 
gentleman :  **  We  have  a  flashy  friend  hwre  (at  Bailil  a"^  • 
who  is  much  your  adorer.     I  wonder  bow  yoa  will  (up  •  ' ' 
An  Irishman  he  Is;  very  handsome,  Ter?  hot-bwo ^     ^ 
and  lively,  and  sure  to  be  a  favonrlte  wikk  yo*.  he  ir  •    • 
for  **  he  can  live  with  a  man  of  ever  ao  odd  •  >fpft  '     ' 
master  laughs,  but  likes  him,  and  It  dlrcrti  me  Ip  thtri  ^*'*' 
you  will  do  when  ho  profetsei  that  be  would  cken  s^^ri 
you  ;  that  he  would  shed  his  blood  for  yea  \  w«a  tv 
more  extravagant  flight* ;  and  yoa  aay  /  flacier  I    f >■•  ■ 
honour.  Sir,  and  indeed  wow,  aa  Dr.  Campbc4l'»fikrMr  • 
am  but  a  twitter  to  Mm."  ^  J^Uert,  Ut^fl^  ir:%^C^%n 
It  is  of  no  importance—  but  I  cannot  nweoclle  Mrs  Ts*-  •  • 
talking.  In  May  177S,  of  Dr.  CampbeH  aa  wbeOy  u«t*  • 
to  Johnson,  with  Bocweir*  rtatement  thst  ibey  bai  i 
together  at  her  own  and  at  Mr.  Dtlly'a  table  Ite  f4rtm  ■ 
year. «  CaoKia,  1846^ 


>^B^ 
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We  got  into  an  argament  whether  the  judges 
who  went  to  India  might  with  proprietj  engage 
in  trade.    Johnson  warmly  mamtained  that 
they  might;  "For  why,*'  ne  urged,  ^^ should 
not  judges  get  riches,  as  well  as  those  who 
deserre  them  less  ?  **    I  said,  they  should  hare 
sufficient  salaries,  and  have  nothing  to  take  off 
their  attention  from  the  affairs  of  the  public. 
JoHHSON.  ^  No  judge,  Sir,  can  give  his  whole 
attention  to  his  office;  and  it  is  very  proper 
that  he  should  employ  what  time  he  nas  to 
himself  to  his  own  advantage,  in  the  most  pro- 
fitable manner.**    ^*Then,  Sir/'  said  Davies, 
who  enlivened  the  dispute  bj  making  it  some- 
what dramatic,  "  he  may  become  an  insurer ; 
and  when  he  is  going  to  the  bench,  he  may  be 
stopped,  —  *  Your  Lordship  cannot  go  yet ; 
here  is  a  bunch  of  invoices ;  several  ships  are 
about  to  sail.  *  '*    Johnson.   ^  Sir,  you  nuiy  as 
well  say  a  judge  should  not  have  a  house ;  for 
they  may  come  and  tell  him, '  Your  Lordship's 
house  is  on  fire ;  *  and  so,  instead  of  minding 
the  business  of  his  court,  he  is  to  be  occupied 
in  jotting  the  engines  with  the  greatest  speed. 
There  is  no  end  of  this.    Every  judge  who  has 
land  trades  to  a  certain  extent  in  corn  or  in 
cattle,  and  in  the  land  itself;  undoubtedly  his 
steward  acts  for  him,  and  so  do  clerks  for  a 
great  merchant.  ^    A  judge  may  be  a  farmer, 
hut  he  is  not  to  feed  his  own  pigs.    A  judge 
may  play  a  little  at  cards  for  his  amusement ; 
but  be  is  not  to  play  at  marbles,  or  chuck  far- 
things in  the  Piazza.  No,  Sir,  there  is  no  pro- 
ft*«>ion  to  which  a  man  gives  a  very  great  pro- 
p<irtian  of  his  time.    It  is  wonderful,  when  a 
calculation  is  made,  how  little  the  mind  is  ac- 
tually employed  in  the  discharge  of  any  profes- 
sion.   No  man  would  be  a  judge,  upon  the 
condition  of  being  totally  a  judge.    The  best 
einplored  lawyer  has  his  mind  at  work  but  for 
a  small  proportion  of  his  time ;  a  great  deal  of 
his  occupation  is  merely  mechanical.    I  once 
▼rote  for  a  magazine :  I  made  a  calculation, 
that  if  I  should  write  but  a  page  a  day,  at  the 
iame  rate,  I  should,  in  ten  years,  write  nine 
volumes  in  folio,  of  an  ordinary  size  and  print.** 
BoswELL.     "Such   as  *  Carte's    History?'** 
JoaicsoN.  "  Yes,  Sir ;  when  a  man  writes  from 
his  own  mind,  he  writes  very  rapidly.*    The 
i.Tvatest  port  of  a  writer's  time  is  spent  in 


>  Yet  w«an/r,  p.  399.,  how  he  ceniured  a  Judge  l>ecaaie 
' '  wore  a  roatid  hat  in  the  country,  and  fkrroed  hU  own 
*-m*ine — Caocia.  1846. 

'  iohriMo  ccruintr  dkl,  who  had  a  mind  itored  with 
KMwledge,  and  teeming  with  Imagerj ;  but  the  obMrration 
in  4  applieible  to  writer*  in  general.  —  Boiwbll. 

^  There  hea  prob^j  been  tome  mistake  as  to  the  terras  of 
yti  lappofed  extrmordlnarj  contract,  the  recital  of  which 
■rr^n  hearaaj  aflkMrded  Johnaon  to  much  play  for  hit  vporttve 
^Hiioneu.  Or  If  It  was  worded  as  he  supposed,  it  is  so 
nraagc  that  I  should  conclude  it  was  a  Joke.  Mr.  Gardener, 
I  am  MSttred,  was  a  worthy  and  liberal  man.  —  Boswbll. 

*  At  tke  CM,  ~  where,  aa  Mr.  Hatchett,  from  the  records 
w  the  dob,  informed  me,  there  were  present  Mr.  Charles 
l^  (pmident).  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Drs.  Johnson  and  Percy, 
xjm.  Beaucl<*rk.  Bosweil.  Chamier,  Gibbon.  Langton, 
wd  SieefCM.  It  may  be  observed  how  rerj  rarely  Boswell 
rntyrit  the  ooQTersatkm  at  the  Club.  One  motiT»>  of  this 
Ukncc,  prAaUy-,  was,  that  most  of  the  members  were  still 


reading,  in  order  to  write;  a  man  will  turn 
over  half  a  library,  to  make  one  book. 

I  argued  warmly  against  the  judges  trading, 
and  mentioned  Ilale  as  an  instance  of  a  per- 
fect judge,  who  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his 
office.  JoHHSON.  ^Hale,  Sir,  attended  to 
other  things  besides  law ;  he  left  a  great  estate.** 
Boswbll.  ^'That  was  because  what  he  got 
accumulated  without  any  exertion  and  anxiety 
on  his  part." 

While  the  dispute  went  on,  Moody  once 
tried  to  say  something  on  our  side.  Tom 
Davies  clapped  him  on  the  back,  to  encourage 
him.  Beauclerk,  to  whom  I  mentioned  this 
circumstance,  said,  ^Hhat  he  could  not  con- 
ceive a  more  humiliatine  situation  than  to  be 
clapped  on  the  back  by  Tom  Davies.** 

We  spoke  of  Rolt,  to  whose  *  Dictionary  of 
Commerce*  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  preface. 
JoHifsoN.  ^*  Old  Gardener,  the  bookselkr,  em- 
ployed Rolt  and  Smart  to  write  a  monthly 
miscellany,  called  *The  Universal  Visitor.* 
There  was  a  formal  written  contract,  which 
Allen  the  printer  saw.  Gardener  thought  as 
you  do  of  the  judge.  They  were  bound  to 
write  nothing  ehe ;  they  were  to  have,  I  think, 
a  third  of  the  profits  of  his  sixpenny  pam- 
phlet; and  the  contract  was  for  ninety-nine 
years.  I  wish  I  had  thought  of  giving  this  to 
Thurlow,  in  the  cause  about  literary  property. 
What  an  excellent  instance  would  it  have  been 
of  the  oppression  of  booksellers  towards  poor 
authors!**  smiling.^  Davies,  zealous  for  the 
honour  of  the  trader  said  Gardener  was  not 

Eroperly  a  bookseller.  JomcsoN .  "  Nay,  Sir ; 
e  certainly  was  a  bookseller.  He  had  serv^ 
his  time  regularly,  was  a  member  of  the  Sta- 
tioners* Company,  kept  a  shop  in  the  face  of 
mankind,  purchased  copyright,  and  was  a  bib- 
liopole, Sir,  in  every  sense.  I  wrote  for  some 
months  in  '  The  Universal  Visitor '  for  poor 
Smart,  while  he  was  mad,  not  then  knowing 
the  terms  on  which  he  was  engaged  to  write, 
and  thinking  I  was  doing  him  gooKd.  I  hoped 
his  wits  would  soon  return  to  him.  Mine  re- 
turned to  me,  and  I  wrote  in  *  The  Universal 
Visitor  *  no  longer." 

Friday,  7th  April,  I  dined  with  him  at  a 
tavern,  with  a  numerous  company.^  Johitson. 
"  I  have  been  reading  *  INriss's  T^vels  in 


llTing  when  he  published,  and  might  not  hiTe  approved  soch 
a  breach  of  social  confidence  i  and  except  in  one  instance 
(post,  April  3.  1778)  be  confines  his  report  to  what  Johnson 
or  himself  may  have  said :  he  is  also  careful  to  avoid  any 
thing  that  could  give  offence,  except,  I  think,  to  Mr.  Gibbon, 
whom  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  seems  to  treat  with  less 
reserve  than  the  others.  Whether  there  was  any  reason  for 
this  beyond  BoswelPs  dislike  of  Gibbon's  scepticism,  I  know 
not.  But  in  fact  Boswell  and  Johnson  met  very  rarely  at 
the  Club.  Bosweirs  visits  to  London  were  not  more  than 
biennial  and  for  short  periods,  and  even  then  he  was  not 
a  regular  attendant  at  the  Club,  nor  indeed  was  Johnson 
after  Boswell 's  admission ;  and  it  appears  by  the  records 
which  Mr.  Milman  has  been  so  good  as  to  re-examine  at  my 
request,  that  tbay  never  met  there  above  seven  or  eight  times 
in  their  whole  lives.  The  Club  had  the  honour  of  Johnson's 
name,  but,  after  the  first  few  years,  very  little  of  his  com- 
pany. —  Cao&sa,  1846. 
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Spain ',  which  ore  just  come  out.  The^  are  aa 
good  03  the  first  boolc  of  travels  tliat  you  will 
take  up.  They  are  as  gctod  as  thoae  of  Kejs- 
ler  or  Blainville;  naj,  aa  Addisoa's,  if  jou 
except  the  learning.  They  are  not  bo  gooa  as 
Brydone's,  but  tbcj  are  better  than  Pococke'i. 
I  have  not,  indeed,  cut  the  leaves  yet ;  but  I 
have  read  in  them  where  the  pages  are  opeu, 
and  I  do  not  suppose  that  what  is  in  the  pages 
which  arc  closed  is  worse  than  what  is  in  the 
open  pages.  It  would  seem,"  he  added,  "  that 
Addison  hod  not  Acquired  much  Italian  learn- 
ing, for  we  do  not  find  it  introduced  into  bis 
writings.  The  only  instance  that  I  recollect  is 
bis  quoting  '  Slavo  bene;  per  atar  meglio,  nto 

I  mentioned  Addison's  having  borrowed 
many  of  his  elaasical  rcmarlis  from  Lcandio 
Alberti.'  Mr.  Beauclerk  said,  "  It  was  alleged 
that  he  had  borrowed  also  from  another  Italian 
author."  Johmson.  "Wby,  Sir,  all  who  eo  to 
look  for  what  the  clBssies  have  said  of  Italy 
must  find  the  same  passages'^  and  I  should 
think  it  would  be  one  of  the  first  things  the 
Italians  would  do  on  the  revival  of  learning, 
to  collect  all  that  the  Roman  authors  have  said 
of  their  country." 

Ossian  being  mentioned  ;  —  Johnson.  "Sup- 
posing the  Irish  and  Erse  languages  to  be  the 
sunc,  which  I  do  not  believe  ',  yet  as  there  is 
DO  reason  to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Highlands  and  Hebrides  ever  wrote  their 
native  language,  it  Is  not  to  be  credited  that  a 
long  poem  was  preserved  among  them.  If  we 
had  no  evidence  of  the  art  of  writing  being 
practised  in  one  of  the  counties  of  England, 
ne  should  not  believe  that  a  long  poem  was 
preserved  there,  though  in  the  neighbouring 
counties,  were  the  same  language  was  spoken, 
the  inhabitants  could  write."  Beauclerk. 
"  The  ballad  of  '  Lilliburlero'  was  onco  in  the 
mouths  of  all  the  people  of  this  countrv,  and  is 
said  to  have  had  a  great  effect  in  brining 
about  the  revolution.  Yet  I  question  whether 
any  body  can  repeat  it  now";   which   shows 


I  Hirhird  Twin,  Eki.  alio  publlllml  l  Tn 
lilBTourlhrauBhIreliiid.  %rr pail.vp.tW, 


how  improbable  it  is  that  much  poetij  ahoolil 
be  preserved  by  tradition."  \ 

One  of  the  company  au^eated  in  blenial  ' 
objection  to  the  antiquity  of  the  poetry  lud  to  ' 
be  Ossian's,  that  we  do  not  find  the  mif  in  it  i 
which  must  have  been  the  ca*e  had  it  bea  oi 
that  age.  ' 

The  mention  of  the  wolf  had  led  Johnson  to 
think  of  other  wild  beaatsi  and  while  Sir  Jraliui 
Reynolds  and  Mr.  Langtoo  were  carrying  od  » 
dialogue  about  something;  which  ennged  tLiiu 
earnestly,  he,  id  the  midst  of  it,  bnie  out. 
"  Pennant  tella  of  bears."  What  he  added  1 
have  forgotten.  They  went  on,  which  bt 
b^g  dull  of  hearing,  did  not  perceive,  or.  if 
he  did,  was  not  willing  to  break  off  his  talki 
so  he  continued  to  vociferate  his  remarks,  snil 
bear  ("  like  a  word  in  a  catch,"  as  Beauclrrt 
said)  was  repeatedly  heard  at  intervals ;  whliii 
coming  from  him  who,  by  those  who  did  aA 
know  him,  had  been  so  often  asaimilated  ii' 
that  ferocious  animal,  while  we  who  were  til- 
ting round  could  hardly  stifle  laughter,  yni- 
duced  a  very  ludicrous  effect.  Silence  hivin; 
ensued,  he  proceeded :  "  We  are  told,  that  ihi' 
black  bear  is  innocent;  but  I  should  not  \\^' 
to  trust  myself  with  him."  Mr.  Gibhon  mui- 
tered  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  "  I  shooW  intr 
like  to  trust  myself  with  yoM."  This  piect  '■■ 
sarcastic  pleasantry  was  a  prudent  retolutiiT. 
if  applied  to  a  competition  of  abilities.' 

Patriotism  having  become  one  of  our  lop*. 
Johnson  suddenly  uttered,  in  a  strong  delct- 
mined  tone,  an  apophthegm,  at  which  due' 
will  start:  —  "Patriotism  is  the  last  refnjt  ■■• 
a  scoundrel." '  But  let  it  be  considered  \i..'' 
he  did  not  mean  a  real  and  generous  lott  "I 
our  country,  but  that  pretended  patrinii'm- 
which  so  many,  in  all  ages  and  c  -  •  <^  - 
made  a  cloak  for  self-interest. 


exception,  I  mentioned  an  eminent  per*-n  . 
whom  we  all  greatly  admired.  Johrsob.  "Ni^ 
I  do  not  say  that  he  is  not  boncst ;  but  wr  L"- 


■uthor  ■■  Tin  mill  will  be  found  In  Pertj'l  BiHqgn. '  ' 
p.  37S.,  vhcit  U  1>  Ulrlbulcd  to  Lord  Wlujtea.-Mt 

Lo.cr  of  Llltriuiw  "  Iv^mri  U  Ipt-idl),  lUM.  •I"— 
d>U  or  lUh  JUD>,  1TM.  IhU  1  (Hmd  vhoB  Do  Ittif"' 
thi  Inllljil  H.  (Jiod  whom  I  belln>  la  *»  m,  iH' 
adltnliu  frind  Sit  Jiuim  lUcklnioth).  MkiBi  l«k<i>< 
nUllii  sblllii  of  BuTk«  nod  aibtm.  Bid.  Tilhtea  b 


^■qp 
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no  reason  to  condade  from  his  political  conduct 
that  he  is  honest.  Were  he  to  accept  a  place 
tVom  this  ministry,  he  would  lose  that  character 
uf  firmness  which  he  has,  and  mi^ht  be  turned 
out  of  his  place  in  a  year.  This  ministry  is 
Di'iiher  stable,  nor  grateful  to  their  friends,  as 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  was ;  so  that  he  may  think 
it  more  for  his  interest  to  take  his  chance  of  his 
party  coming  in." 

Airs.  Pritchard  being  mentioned,  he  said, 
''flcr  playing  was  quite  mechanical.  It  is 
wonderful  how  little  mind  she  had.  Sir,  she 
iiad  nerer  read  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  all 
tbrou«;h.  She  no  more  thought  of  the  play 
out  of  which  her  part  was  taken,  than  a  snoe- 
oiaker  thinks  of  the  skin  out  of  which  the 
pii'ce  of  leather  of  which  he  is  making  a  pair  of 
^h(x*s  is  cut." 

On  Saturday,  April  8.,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Thrale*8,  where  we  met  the  Irish  Dr.  Camp- 
•:  IL  Johnson  had  supped  the  night  before  at 
Mr*.  Abington*s  with  some  fashionable  people 
^^ilom  he  named ;  and  he  seemed  much  pleased 
with  having  made  one  in  so  elegant  a  circle. 
Nor  did  he  omit  to  pique  his  mistress  a  little 
with  jealousy  of  her  housewifery ;  for  he  said, 
with  a  smile,  "  Mrs.  Abington's  jelly,  my  dear 
Iji  ly,  was  better  than  yours." 
Mrs.  Thrale,  who  frequently  practised  a 
ir«c  mode  of  flattery,  by  repeating  his  ban 
u  in  his  hearing,  told  us  that  he  had  said,  a 

•  ertain  celebrated  actor  *  was  just  fit  to  stand 
at  (he  door  of  an  auction-room  with  a  long 
|-'U%  and  cry,  **Pray,  gentlemen,  walk  in;" 
i:<l  that  a  certain  author,  upon  hearing  this, 
\M  said,  that  another  still  more  celebrated 
a<  tor^  was  fit  for  nothing  better  than  that,  and 
Would  pick  your  pocket  afler  you  came  out. 
»/f)ii!«s<»oH.  "  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  there  is  no  wit 
>)  what  our  friend  added ;  there  is  only  abuse. 
V  111  may  as  well  say  of  any  man  that  he  will  pick 
I  ('ooket.  Besides,  the  man  who  is  stationed 
iit  the  door  does  not  pick  pcople*s  pockets; 
t.h  It  19  done  within  by  the  auctioneer." 

Mr».  Thrale  told  us  that  Tom  Davies  re- 

!'r'>t)ablr  8h«ri(Uii.  —  Crokbr. 
'  CrrUinfy  Oarrick ;  the  author  wm  perhaps,  Marphy : 
I  :'•  At  fnend  of  the  ThnUei,  and  who  had  occasional  d'tfer- 
«  vhh  Gairlck.  —  Crokbi. 
^r«  ana,  p.  133.  —  C 
*  I.<*t  me  here  be  «-illo«ed  to  pay  mr  tribute  of  most  sincere 
!  Jdeto  the  memory  of  that  excellent  person,  my  intitiiacy 
'  "■  «hioni  wms  the  more  Taluable  to  me,  because  mv  first 
.'iotance  with    him    was  unexpected  and  unsolicited. 

*  u  itirr  the  publication  of  my  "  Account  of  Corsica,"  he 

'  vn4'  ihe  booour  to  call  on  me,  and  approaching  me  with 

'ri  k  rtmrteooa  air,  said,  "  My  name.  Sir.  is  Oglethorpe, 

'  :  I  with  to  tM  acquainted  with  you."    I  was  not  a  little 

^  "-  r*<d  to  be  tbut  addressed  tnr  an  eminent  man,  of  whom 

srly 


ro 


t;f/( 


**  Or.  driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  soul. 
Will  ty  lik«  Oglethorpe  from  pole  to  pole.** 

vu  fortwiMU  «Doagh  to  be  found  worthy  of  hfs  good 

I  tri.  inaomuch,  that  I  not  only  was  Invited  to  m.ike  one 

'h*  many  rctpectable  eompsinies  whom  he  entenainpd  at 

•  tauip,  but  hwl  m  cover  at  his  hospitable  board  every  day 
''ii  1  happened  to  be  disengaged;  and  In  hit  society  I 
""^  (ailed  to  enjoy  learned  and  animated  conversation, 
^*  ^pd  with  genuine  sentiments  of  virtue  and  religion .  — 

<«UL.    8«««altf,  p.  3ft.  n.7.  — C. 
'  Dr.  Jobnaoo.**  aays  Mrt.  PIobcI,  "  did  not  like  any  one 

•  ■  i^id  they  were  happy,  or  who  siUd  any  one  else  was 
It  was  all  eda<,*  he  would  cry ;  *  the  dog  knows  he  is 


peated,  in  a  very  bald  manner,  the  story  of 
I)r.  Johnson*s  first  repartee  to  me,  which  I 
have  related  exactly.^  He  made  me  say,  *'  I 
was  bom  in  Scotland,"  instead  of  ^  I  come  from 
Scotland;**  so  that  Johnson*s  saying,  ^*That, 
Sir,  is  what  a  ^reat  many  of  your  countrymen 
cannot  help,**  had  no  point,  or  even  meanine ; 
and  that  upon  this  being  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Fitzherbert,  he  observed,  "  It  is  not  every  man 
that  can  carry  a  ban  motP 

On  Monday,  April  10.,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Greneral  OgIethorpe*s  \  with  Mr.  Langton  and 
the  Irish  Dr.  Campbell,  whom  the  Greneral  had 
obligingly  given  me  leave  to  bring  with  me. 
This  learned  gentleman  was  thus  gratified  with 
a  very  high  intellectual  feast,  by  not  only  being 
in  company  with  Dr.  Johnson,  but  with  General 
Oglethorpe,  who  had  been  so  long  a  celebrated 
name  botn  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  must,  again  and  again,  entreat  of  my  readers 
not  to  suppose  that  my  imperfect  reconl  of  con- 
versation contains  the  whole  of  what  was  said 
by  Johnson,  or  other  eminent  persons  who  lived 
with  him.  What  I  have  preserved,  however, 
has  the  value  of  the  most  perfect  authenticity. 

He  this  day  enlarged  upon  Pope*s  melain- 
choly  remark, 


u 


Man  never  if,  but  always  to  he  blest. 


•* 


He  asserted,  that  the  present  was  never  a  happy 
state  to  any  human  being ;  but  that,  aa  every 
part  of  life,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  was  at 
some  point  of  time  a  period  yet  to  come,  in 
which  felicity  was  expected,  there  was  some 
happiness  produced  by  hope.  Bein?  pressed 
upon  this  subject,  and  asked  if  he  resuly  was  of 
opinion,  that  though,  in  general,  happiness  was 
very  rare  in  human  life,  a  man  was  not  some- 
times happy  in  the  moment  that  was  present, 
he  answered,  "  Never,  but  when  he  is  drunk."  * 
He  urged  General  Oglethor|>e  to  give  the 
world  his  Life.  He  said,  ^*I  know  no  man 
whose  Life  would  be  more  interesting.  If  I 
were  furnished  with  materials,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  write  it.**  * 

miserable  all  the  time.'  A  frirnd  wiiom  he  loved  exceedingly, 
told  him  on  some  occasion,  notwithstanding,  that  his  wife's 
si«t«r  was  really  happy,  and  called  upon  the  lady  to  confirm 
his  assertion,  which  she  did  somewhat  roundly  as  we  say,  and 
with  an  accent  and  manner  capable  of  ofrctidiiiK  Dr.  Johnson, 
if  her  position  had  not  been  siitllcieut,  without  any  thin{f  more, 
to  put  him  in  a  vrry  ill  humour.  "  If  your  sister-in-law  is 
really  the  contented  being  she  professes  her»»'if.  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  her  life  gives  tht*  lie  to  cverv  research  of  liumanity  ;  for 
she  is  happy  without  health,  without  beauty,  without  money, 
and  without  understanding."  This  story  he  told  me  himself; 
and  when  I  expre»<sed  sumethinK  of  the  horror  1  f«'U,  **  The 
same  stupidity,"  said  ho.  "which  prompted  her  to  extol 
felicity  she  never  felt,  hindered  her  from  feelini;  what  shocks 
you  on  repetition.  I  tell  you,  the  woman  is  ugly,  and  sickly, 
and  foolish,  .and  poor  ;  and  would  it  not  make  a  man  hang 
himself  to  hear  such  a  creature  sav  It  was  happy  ?  "  —  Anec- 
dotes.—  Johnson's  own  habitual  disturbance  of  mind,  ren. 
dered  him  incredulous  that  any  one  else  could  be  composed 
and  happy  ;  and  to  it  must  be  attributed  such  lamentable 
sallies  as  this.—  Crokrr. 

<  The  General  seemed  unwilling  to  enter  upon  It  at  this 
time ;  Init  upon  a  subsequent  occation  he  communicated  to 
me  a  number  of  particulars,  which  I  have  committed  to 
writing  :  but  I  was  not  sufficiently  diligent  in  obtaining  more 
f^om  him,  not  apprehending  that  his  friends  were  so  soon  to 
lose  him  ;  for.  notwithstanding  h\s  great  age,  he  was  very 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  was  at  last  carried  off  by  a  violent 
fever,  which  Is  often  fatal  at  any  period  of  life.  —  Boswell. 
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Mr.  Soott  of  Amweirs  Elegies  were  lying  in 
the  room.  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  '*  They  are 
Tery  well;  but  such  as  twenty  people  might 
write."  Upon  this  I  took  occasion  to  con- 
trovert Horace^s  maxim. 


mediocribus  esse  poetis 


Non  Di,  non  homines,  non  ooncessere  columiue:*" 

for  here  (I  observed)  was  a  very  middle-rate 
poet,  who  pleased  many  readers,  and  therefore 
poetry  of  a  middle  sort  was  entitled  to  some 
esteem;  nor  could  I  see  why  poetry  should 
not,  like  every  thing  else,  have  different  grada- 
tions of  excellence,  and  consequently  of  value. 
Johnson  repeated  the  common  remark,  that 
**  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  our  having  poetry 
at  all,  it  being  merely  a  luxury,  an  instrument 
of  pleasure,  it  can  have  no  value,  unless  when 
exquisite  in  its  kind."  I  declared  myself  not 
satisfied.  "  Why,  then,  Sir,"  said  he,  **  Horace 
and  you  must  settle  it."  He  was  not  much  in 
the  humour  of  talking. 

No  more  of  his  conversation  for  some  days 
appears  in  my  ioumal,  except  that  when  a 
gentleman  told  him  he  had  bought  a  suit  of 
lace  for  his  lady,  he  said,  "  Well,  Sir,  you  have 
done  a  good  thing  and  a  wise  thing."  *^  I  have 
done  a  good  thing,"  said  the  gentleman,  *^  but 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  done  a  wise  thing." 
Johnson.  **■  Yes,  Sir ;  no  money  is  better  spent 
than  what  is  laid  out  for  domestic  satisfaction. 
A  man  is  pleased  that  his  wife  is  dressed  as  well 
as  other  people ;  and  a  wife  is  pleased  Xhat  she 
is  dressed.** 

On  Friday,  April  14.,  bein^  Good  Friday,  I 
repaired  to  him  in  the  mornmg,  according  to 
my  usual  custom  on  that  day,  and  breakfasted 
with  him.  I  observed  that  he  fasted  so  very 
strictly,  that  he  did  not  even  taste  bread,  and 
took  no  milk  with  his  tea ;  I  suppose  because 
it  is  a  kind  of  animal  food. 

He  entered  upon  the  state  of  the  nation,  and 
thus  discoursed:  ^^Sir,  the  great  misfortune 
now  is,  that  government  has  too  little  power. 
All  that  it  has  to  bestow  must  of  necessity  be 


1  It  it  Strang*  thnt  all  the  editions  should  mlspriot  this 
quotation —  which  should  be, 

Non  homines,  non  Dl,  non  coDcessere  ootomna. 

**But  God,  and  man,  and  lettered  post  drniM 
That  Poets  ever  are  of  middling  siie. "—  Pntncit. 

Hor.  Art.  Poet.  370l  —  CaoKta. 

s  From  this  too  just  observation  there  are  some  emhient 

exceptions.  —  Boswell.     The   admission    that  there  are 

*'  emioeDt  exceptions  "  destroys  the  force  of  Johnson's  eom- 

ftlalnt.  In  a  constitution  of  government  and  society  like  ours, 
nfluence,  interest,  and  connections  must  have  somr  weight 
in  the  distribution  even  of  church  patronage.  Johnson's 
assertion  was  that  they  had  oil  the  weight,  to  the  uUer 
erchiiifm  of  piety  and  learning.  This  was,  and  happily  still 
Is,  notoriously  unjust  and  untrue,  for  at  the  very  time  this  rash 
obserTation  was  made,  the  bench  was  adorned  with  the  names 
of  Warburton.  Green,  Newton.  Lowth,  Moas,  Shipley,  Law, 
Hinchliin*,  two  Thomases,  and  Hurd,  with  others  equally 
respectable  but  not  quite  so  eminent,  all  plebeians,  and  all 
promoted  for  their  piety  and  learning.  The  truth  is,  that  in 
no  profession  have  there  been  so  many  instances  of  the 
elevation  of  men  of  humble  origin,  but  of  personal  merit, 
as  in  the  church.  —  CaoRia. 

>  Johnson  alludes  to  Sir  Matthew  Halo  —  **  I  remember  a 
sajing  of  King  Charles  II.  on  Sir  Matthew  Hale  (who  was 
duuUlesa  an  uncorrupt  and  an  upright  man),  th.it  his  ser- 
vants were  sure  to  be  cast  on  any  trial  which  was  heard 


given  to  support  itself;  so  that  it  cannot  rewan] 
merit.  No  man,  for  instance,  can  now  be  madv 
a  bishop  for  his  learning  and  piety*;  his  onij 
chance  for  promotion  is  his  being  conoecttM 
with  somebody  who  has  parUamentaiy  intere^^ 
Our  several  ministers  in  this  reign  hsye  out- 
bid each  other  in  concessions  to  the  peojilo. 
Lord  Bute,  though  a  very  honourable  man,— 
a  man  who  meant  well, — a  man  who  bad  hi> 
blood  All!  of  prerogative, — was  a  tbeoretioi 
statesman,  a  book-minister,  and  thought  xS-^ 
country  could  be  governed  by  the  influijnoe  of 
the  crown  alone.    Then,  Sir,  he  gaye  up  4 
ffreat  deal.    He  advised  the  king  to  sgree  tbu' 
uie  judges  should  hold  their  places  for  life,  m- 
steaid  of  losing  them  at  the  accession  of  a  new 
king.    Lord  Bute,  I  suppose,  thought  to  maii  ■ 
the  king  popular  by  this  concession ;  bat  lii- 
people  never  minded  it;   and  it  was  a  m<'-' 
impolitic  measure.    There  b  no  reasoD  whr  a 
judge  should  hold  his  office  for  life,  more  tLs 
any  other  person  in  public  trust  A  judge  mi^ 
be  partial  otherwise  than  to  the  crown  ^ ;  vt 
have  seen  judges  partial  to  the  populace.   K 
judge  may  become  corrupt,  and  yet  there  na^ 
not  be  legal  evidence  against  him.    A  ju*:; 
may  become  froward  from  age.    A  judgtf  nv 
grow  unfit  for  his  office  in  many  ways.    It?>- 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  possibili|^  ' 
being  delivered  from  him  by  a  new  king.  1 !  ' 
is  now  gone  by  an  act  of  parliament  ei  tr^'-'- 
of  the  crown.    Lord  Bute  advised  the  kin: 
give  up  a  very  lar^  sum  of  money  *,  for  wli 
nobody  thanked  him.     It  was  of  con<k'>]^<  < 
to  the  king,  but  nothing  to  the  public,  :u<  (. 
whom  it  was  divided.    When  I  say  Lonl  iv.. 
advised,  I  mean,  that  such  acts  were  •:•' 
when  he  was  minister,  and  we  are  to  vo.]^'  - 
that  he  advised  him.    Lord  Bute  sbovtii  ^ 
undue  partiality  to  Scotchmen.    He  tun. -^ 
out  Dr.  Nichols',  a  very  eminent  man.  t:>' 
being  physician  to  the  king,  to  make  nxop  ' 
one  of  his  countrymen,  a  man  very  low  Id  » • 
profession.®    He  had  ••  ♦•••••••*  x- 

^  ♦  ♦  ♦*  to  go  on  errands  for  him.    He  i- 


before  him  ;  not  that  he  thought  the  Judge  was  jo**:'  ' ' 
be  bribed,  but  that  his  integrity  mifrbt  be  too  wcm  ' 
and  that  the  causes  of  the  crown  were  alwMt  •on 
when  the  privileges  of  subiecis  were  concerned.*  —  *^    ' 
Dcd.  qf  Ju9«ntU.  —  P.  Ct7Nmi«GHAii. 

*  The  money  arising  from  the  property  of  the  pur* '  -^ 
before  the  declaration  of  war,  wiikh   were  fi*^' 
Majesty  by  the  pence  of  Paris,  and  amoonted  to  uf « .' 
700.000/..  and  from  the  lands  In  the  ceded  ta«ia.«.  '* 
were  estimated  at  200.00Qf.  more.    Surely,  there  w  ' 
munificence  in  this  gift  fmm  a  moiMffch  to  Iti*  p^-'T" 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  during  the  Karl  of  Boi*'^  • ' 
tration,  the  king  was  graciously  niestfcd  to  give  vf  '^ 
dilary  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  to  acorpc.  iastrei    . 
of  the  limited  sum  of  mo,(ML  a  year;  upon  vbirt  r    < 
stone  oliserres.  that  ••  The  herediuiy  rftrennes,  t* .  t 
under  the  same  management  as  the  other  bnayV* 
public  patrimony,  will  produce  moee,  and  bebKt»rr»  "' 
than  heretofore ;  and  the  public  la  a  gainer  ef  up«^"  . 
100,000/.  per  amnvm,  by  this   dlalotcrartel  bontf  " 
Mi^esty."—  Com,  book  I.  c.  vUL  p.  SW Bosvau. 

»  Frank  Nichola,  M.  D.     He   was   of  Euur  <  ^ 
Died  1778,  aet.  SO.  -  HaU CaoKa». 

«  Probably  Dr.  Duncan,  appointed  pbyaidH  la  tt«  ^ 
in  176a  —  CfaoKBi.  _ 

T  Wedderbtim,  afterwards  Chief  JmUce,  Lsffd  Cht%-   ■ 
Baron  Loughboroogh,  and  Earl  of  Rntalyn.  ->  C«<aa» 

>  Home,  the  aathor  of  Douglas.  —  Caossa. 


-St.  66. 
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occasion  for  people  to  go  on  errands  for  him ; 
but  he  should  not  have  had  Scotchmen ;  and, 
certainljt  he  should  not  have  suffered  them  to 
have  access  to  him  before  the  first  people  in 
England." 

I  told  him,  that  the  admission  of  one  of  them 
before  the  first  people  in  England,  which  had 
ffiven  the  greatest  offence,  was  no  more  than 
what  happens  at  every  minister's  levee,  where 
those  who  attend  are  admitted  in  the  order  that 
thiij  have  come,  which  is  better  than  admitting 
them  according  to  their  rank :  for  if  that  were 
to  be  the  rule,  a  man  who  has  waited  all  the 
morning  might  have  the  mortification  to  see  a 
ix'er,  newlj  come,  go  in  before  him,  and  keep 
lilm  waiting  still.  Johnson.  ^*  True,  Sir ;  but 
[Home]  should  not  have  come  to  the  levee,  to 
be  in  the  way  of  people  of  consequence.  He 
«aw  Lord  Bute  at  all  times ;  and  could  have 
)*ditl  what  he  had  to  say  at  any  time,  as  well  as 
at  the  levee.  There  is  now  no  prime  minister : 
there  is  only  an  agent  for  government  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  are  governed  by  the 
cabinet ;  but  there  is  no  one  head  there  since 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  time."  Boswell.  "  What 
then,  Sir,  is  the  use  of  parliament  ?"  Johnson. 
*'  Why,  Sir,  parliament  is  a  large  council  to  the 
kin^ ;  and  tne  advantage  of  such  a  council  is, 
having  a  great  number  of  men  of  property  con- 
rerned  in  the  legislature,  who,  lor  their  own 
interest,  will  not  consent  to  bad  laws.  And 
Tou  must  have  observed.  Sir,  the  administration 
is  feeble  and  timid,  and  cannot  act  with  that 
authority  and  resolution  which  is  necessary. 
Wt:re  I  in  power,  I  would  turn  out  every  man 
vho  dared  to  oppose  me.  Government  has  the 
tlLstribution  of  offices,  that  it  may  be  enabled 
to  maintain  its  authority." 

"^Lord  Bute,"  he  added,  **took  down  too 
^a^t,  without  building  up  something  new." 
lioswEix.  '^  Because,  Sir,  he  foimd  a  rotten 
building.  The  political  coach  was  drawn  by  a 
^t  of  bad  horses :  it  was  necessary  to  change 
them."  Johnson.  ^*But  he  should  have 
changed  them  one  by  one.'* 

I  told  him  I  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Orme, 
fh^t  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies  were  better 
mapped  taan  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  John- 
^>H.  **  That  a  country  may  be  mapped,  it  must 
^H>  tniveilcd  over."  *'Nay,"  saia  I,  meaning 
t'l  laugh  with  him  at  one  of  his  prejudices, 
''can't  you  say,  it  is  not  irorth  mapping?" 

As  we  walked  to  St.  Clement's  church,  and 
^w  several  shops  open  upon  this  most  solemn 
fi^t-day  of  the  Christian  world,  I  remarked, 
that  one  disadvantage  arising  from  the  immen- 
'''}j  of  London  was,  that  nolKKiy  was  heeded  by 
hii  neighbour ;  there  was  no  fear  of  censure  for 
n-'»t  observing  Good  Friday,  as  it  ought  to  be 
knpt,  and  as  it  is  kept  in  country  towns.  He 
■ai'l,  it  was,  upon  tne  whole,  very  well  ob- 


Y«t  bow  vnormoiuly  the  metropolit  haf  iocreued  in 
"  iiriLiUiQo  MMt  extent  dnca  the  year  1775 1  —  Ckokkb,  1830. 
A  A  hmr  vastly  it  haa  increa««d  since  my  former  note  was 
wriuca  t    Qmmtque  iamdemf^  Crokh,  IS46. 


served  even  in  London.  He  however  owned 
that  London  was  too  large  * ;  but  added,  *^  It  is 
nonsense  to  say  the  head  is  too  big  for  the  body. 
It  would  be  as  much  too  big,  though  the  body 
were  ever  so  lai^e ;  that  is  to  say,  though  the 
country  was  ever  so  extensive.  It  has  no 
similarity  to  a  head  connected  with  a  body." 

Dr.  Wetherell,  master  of  the  University 
College,  Oxford,  accompanied  us  home  from 
church;  and  after  he  was  gone,  there  came 
two  other  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  uttered  the 
common-place  complaints,  that  by  the  increase 
of  taxes,  labour  would  be  dear,  other  nations 
would  undersell  us,  and  our  commerce  would 
be  ruined.  Johnson  (smiling).  **  Never  fear. 
Sir ;  our  commerce  is  in  a  very  good  state ;  and 
suppose  we  had  no  commerce  at  all,  we  could 
live  very  well  on  the  produce  of  our  own  coun- 
try." I  cannot  omit  to  mention,  that  I  never 
knew  any  man  who  was  less  disposed  to  be 
querulous  than  Johnson.  Whether  the  subject 
was  his  own  situation,  or  the  state  of  the  public, 
or  the  state  of  human  nature  in  general,  though 
he  saw  the  evils,  hb  mind  was  turned  to  reso- 
lution, and  never  to  whining  or  complaint. 

We  went  again  to  St.  Clement's  in  the  after- 
noon. He  had  foimd  fault  with  the  preacher 
in  the  morning  for  not  choosing  a  text  adapted 
to  the  day.  Tuq  preacher  in  the  aflemoon  had 
chosen  one  extremely  proper :  **  It  is  finished." 

Ailer  the  evening  service,  he  said,  "•  Come, 
you  shall  go  home  with  me,  and  sit  just  an 
hour."  But  he  was  better  than  his  word ;  for 
ailer  we  had  drunk  tea  with  Mi*s.  Williams,  he 
asked  me  to  go  up  to  his  study  with  him, 
where  we  sat  a  long  while  together  in  a  serene 
undisturbed  frame  of  mind,  sometimes  in 
silence,  and  sometimes  conversing,  as  we  felt 
ourselves  inclined,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
as  he  was  inclined;  for  during  all  the  course 
of  my  long  intimacy  with  him,  my  respectful 
attention  never  abated,  and  my  wish  to  hear 
him  was  such,  that  I  constantly  watched  every 
dawning  of  communication  from  that  great 
and  illuminated  mind. 

He  observed,  '*  All  knowledge  is  of  itself  of 
some  value.  There  is  nothing  so  minute  or  in- 
considerable, that  I  would  not  rather  know  it 
than  not.  In  the  same  manner,  all  power,  of 
whatever  sort,  is  of  itself  desirable.  A  man 
would  not  submit  to  learn  to  hem  a  ruffle  of 
his  wife,  or  his  wife^s  maid :  but  if  a  mere  wish 
could  attain  it,  he  woidd  rather  wish  to  be  able 
to  hem  a  ruffle."  * 

He  again  advised  me  to  keep  a  journal  fully 
and  minutely,  but  not  to  mention  such  trifles 
as  that  meat  was  too  much  or  too  little  done, 
or  that  the  weather  was  fair  or  rainy.  He  had 
till  very  near  his  death  a  contempt  for  the 
notion  that  the  weather  affects  the  human 
frame. 


>  Johnson  said  that  he  had  once  attempted  to  learn 
knitting  from  Dempster's  sister :  post^  7th  April,  1778.  -~ 
Cbok.br. 
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I  told  him  that  our  friend  Goldsmith  had 
said  to  me  that  he  had  come  too  late  into  the 
world,  for  that  Pope  and  other  poet.s  had  taken 
up  the  places  in  the  Temple  of  Fame ;  so  that 
as  but  a  few  at  any  period  can  possess  poetical 
reputation,  a  man  of  genius  can  now  hardly 
acquire  it.  Johnson.  ^^That  is  one  of  the 
most  sensible  things  I  have  ever  heard  of 
Goldsmith.*  It  is  difficult  to  get  literary  fame, 
and  it  is  every  day  growing  more  difficult.  Ah, 
Sir,  that  should  maJce  a  man  think  of  securing 
happiness  in  another  world,  which  all  who  try 
sincerely  for  it  may  attain.  In  comparison  of 
that,  how  little  are  all  other  things  I  The 
belief  of  immortality  is  impressed  upon  all 
men,  and  all  men  act  under  an  impression  of 
it,  however  they  may  talk,  and  though,  per- 
haps, they  may  be  scarcely  sensible  of  it. '  I 
said,  it  appeared  to  me  that  some  people  had 
not  the  least  notion  of  immortality;  and  I 
mentioned  a  distinguished  gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  notion  of  immortality,  he  would  cut  a 
throat  to  fill  his  pockets."  When  I  quoted  this 
to  Beauclerk,  who  knew  much  more  of  the 
gentleman  than  we  did,  he  said,  in  his  acid 
manner,  '*He  would  cut  a  throat  to  fill  his 

Eockets,  if  it  were  not  for  fear  of  being 
anged."  * 

Dr.  Johnson  proceeded :  "  Sir,  there  is  a 
great  cry  about  infirlelity :  but  there  are,  in 
reality,  very  few  infidels.  I  have  heard  a  per- 
son, originally  a  Quaker,  but  now,  I  am  afraid, 
a  Deist,  say,  that  he  did  not  believe  there  were, 
in  all  England,  above  two  hundred  infidels.*' 

lie  was  pleased  to  say,  "  If  you  come  to  settle 
here,  we  will  have  one  day  in  the  week  on  which 
we  will  meet  by  ourselves.  That  is  the  happiest 
conversation  where  there  is  no  competition,  no 
vanity,  but  a  calm  quiet  interchange  of  senti- 
ments." In  his  private  register  this  evening  is 
thus  marked :  — 

"  Boswell  sat  with  me  till  night ;  we  had  some 
serious  talk.'* ' 

It  also  appears  from  the  same  record,  that 
after  I  left  him  he  was  occupied  in  religious 
duties,  in 

**  giving  Francis,  his  servant,  some  directions  for 
preparation  to  communicate  ;  in  reviewing  his  life, 
and  resolving  on  better  conduct.** 


1  Goldsmith,  who  read  n  great  deal  of  light  French  litera- 
ture, probably  borrowed  this  from  La  Briijdre.  "  Lea 
ancient  ont  tout  dtt ;  on  vient  aujourd'hui  troptard  pour  dire 
les  chosei  nouvrllns/* —  I'lgnfui- Marrfiit'ana^  1.  336.  But 
Johnson's  assertion  may  surely  be  questioned.  Literary  fame 
(whether  alwavs  deserved  or  not)  was,  I  t>elieve,  never  more 
cheaply  earned  than  in  the  last  half  of  the  iSth  century  ;  and 
when  Johnson  complained  that  it  Is  difficult  to  got,  he  sliould 
rather  have  recollected  that  if  it  were  not  difficult  it  would 
not  have  been/ame.  And  after  all.  did  not  Goldsmith  him- 
self gam  a  great  reputation  at  an  easy  rate  ? —  C.  1831.  Let 
me  add.  that  since  this  complaint  that  thi*  fountains  of  noveltjr 
and  fame  had  run  dry,  we  have  had.  In  the  poetical  line  alone, 
Cowper  and  Crabbf>,  Scott  and  Byron,  c.ich  creating  a  great 
name  by  a  style  entirely  oriirinal.  —  Crukbr,  184ti. 

*  All  this  seems  so  extravagantly  abusive,  that  I  shall  he 
forgivpn  for  not  venturing  a  surmise  as  to  the  name  of  the 
"distinguished  gentl«iman,"  so  ill.  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  so 
unjustly,  treated  by  hU  Irlendt.  —  Croksk. 


**  Easter  Eve,  April  15.  1775.  —  I  rote  mon 
early  than  is  common,  after  a  night  distuifoed  by 
flatulencies,  though  I  had  taken  so  little.  I  pnyed, 
but  my  mind  was  unsettled,  and  I  did  not  fix  upon 
the  book.  After  the  bread  and  tea,  I  trifled,  and 
about  three  ordered  coffee  and  buns  for  my  dinotrr. 
I  find  more  fidntness  and  uneasiness  in  &sting  than 
I  did  formerly.  —  While  coffee  was  prepariog, 
Collier  came  in,  a  man  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  but  whom  I  consutted 
about  Macky's  books.  We  talked  of  dd  friends 
and  past  occurrences,  and  eat  and  drank  together. 
I  then  read  a  little  in  the  Testament,  and  tried 
Fiddes*s  Body  of  Divinity,  but  did  not  settle.  I 
then  went  to  evening  prayer,  and  was  tolerably 
composed."* 

The  himiility  and  piety  which  he  disoorprs 
on  suoh  occasions  is  truly  edifying.  No  saint, 
however,  in  the  course  of  his  religious  warfare. 
was  more  sensible  of  the  unhappy  fiulure  ot' 
pious  resolves  than  Johnson.  He  said  one 
day,  talking  to  an  acquaintance  on  the  subji.'' t. 
"  Sir,  hell  is  paved  with  ^ood  intentions.'^  ^ 

On  Sunday,  16th  April,  being  Easter-diy. 
after  having;  attended  the  solenm  service  jt 
St.  PauFs,  1  dined  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  ^L^ 
Williams.      I  maintained    that    Horace  wa.> 
wrong  in  placing  happiness  in  Nil  admiri.-^, 
for  that  I  thought  admiration  one  of  the  nvv. 
agreeable  of  aU  our  feelings ;  and  I  re^rrittni 
that  I  had  lost  much  of  my  disposition  tt 
admire,  which  people  generally  do  as  tl^'^ 
advance  in  life.      Johnson.   ^  Sir,  as  a  n.t: 
advances  in  life,  he  gets  what  is  better  thM> 
admiration,  — judgment,  to  estimate  thinL^  *• 
their  true  value.'*     I  still  insisted  that  admi ra- 
tion   was  more  pleasing   than  judgmont,  s^ 
love  b  more  pleasing  than  friend:$hip.    T- 
feeling  of  friendship  is  like  that  of  being  o>  u  - 
fortably  filled  with  roast  beef;  love,  like  l<  :i.' 
enlivened  with  champagne.     Johnson.    "*  N''> 
Sir;  admiration  and  love  are  like  bein::  iti- 
toxicated   with    champagne  ;    judgment   c^*  • 
friendship  like  being  enlivened.    Wallor  \  ^^ 
hit  upon  the  same  tJhought  with  you^:  l'<J(  ' 
don't  believe  you  have  borrowed  from  Wj:  ■ 
I  wish  you  would  enable  yooradf  to  b^^rr  * 
more." 

He  then  took  occasion  to  enlarge  on  tb^' 
vantages  of  reading,  and  combated  the  i 
superficial  notion,  that  knowledge  eoou^b  r 


3  Praverf  and  Meditations,  p.  12S.  - 

*  Ibid.  p.  199 BoawBLu 

*  This  li  a  provrrbial  lentence.     **  Hell/*  taw  1U' 
**  if  full  of  good  meanings  and  withinn.**  ^^  J^emU  f^*^ 
turnip.  11.  edit.  1651. .—  Ma tone.     Johnaaa'a  pi'** 
become  so  prorerblal  that  it  may  seem  rather  lata  ti*  wx  * 
it  means  —  why  "  aoped  f"  perhaps  as  maUag  Ibe  roai  • 
/aeiiis  deteemm  Awermt,  ~  Cftoasi*  1946. 

*  **  Amnret's  u  sweet  and  good 

As  the  most  delicious  food  ; 
Which  but  tasted  doe*  impart 
Life  and  gladness  to  the  heart. 


» .* 


**  Sscharlssa's  beauty's  wine. 
Which  to  mailnms  doe*  tnciiiMt 
Such  a  liquor  as  no  brain 
That  is  mortal  can  sitstafai.**. 
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be  scqnired  in  conversation .  ^  The  foundation,** 
fiaid  he,  ^*  mast  be  laid  bj  reading.  General 
prindples  must  be  had  from  bc^ka,  which, 
however,  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  real 
life.  In  conversation  you  never  get  a  system. 
H1ut  b  said  upon  a  subject  is  to  be  oathered 
from  a  hundrea  people.  The  parts  of  a  truth, 
which  A  man  gets  thus,  are  at  such  a  distance 
from  each  other  that  he  never  attains  to  a  full 


view. 


JOHNSON  TO  LANGTON. 


"  April  17. 1776. 

"  OxAft  Sia,  —  I  have  inquired  more  minutely 
about  tbc  medicine  for  the  rheumatism,  which  I 
Am  vnry  to  bear  that  you  still  want.  The  receipt 
IN  this:  — 

^  Take  equal  quantities  of  flour  of  sulphur  and 
Aour  of  mustard-seed,  make  them  an  electuary  with 
'looey  or  treacle ;  and  take  a  bolus  as  big  as  a  nut- 
meg several  times  a  day,  as  you  can  bear  it ;  drink- 
in;;  after  it  a  quarter  (k  a  pint  of  the  infusion  of  the 
ruot  of  lovage. 

"  lavage,  in  Ray*s '  Nomenclature,'  u  levisticum : 
perhaps  the  botanists  may  know  the  Latin  name. 
Of  this  medicine  I  pretend  not  to  judge.  There  is 
»11  the  appearance  of  its  efficacy,  which  a  single  in- 
'tftnee  can  afford :  the  patient  was  very  old,  the 
(iiiD  wtTj  Tiolcnt,  and  the  relief  I  think,  speedy 
i'<(i  lasting. 

"  Mj  opinion  of  alteratiTe  medicine  is  not  high, 
'•  jt  quid  temtaue  noeebii  f  if  it  does  harm,  or  does 
:«>  good,  it  may  be  omitted;  but  that  it  may  do 
i;x)d,you  hare,  I  hope,  reason  to  think  is  desired 
*'y*  ^f  your  moat  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

**Sam.  Johnson.** 


CHAPTER  L. 


1775. 

Oinaer  tU   Owen    Cambridgt'i Femak  Portrait 

Paintfr$ *<  Good-humoured  Fellow.^ —  I»aac 

roftoit's  »*Livt»r  —  Flattery.  —  History.— 
R^rljf  HabitM.  ^  *•  The  Beggar**  Opera, "  — 
fUhard  Brimdey  Sheridan.  —  Modem  Ptititiee.— 
>*r  Roger  de  Coverleg.  —  Vieit  to  Bedlam.  —  Sun^ 
<%  ComamhaHone.  —  Grag^i  Letten.  —  Akhgmy. 

-  Johnaon*e  Laugh.  —  Lettert  to  Langton,  Mrt. 
TKrait,  ^c  —  RambU  into  the  Middle   Countiee. 

—  Tmar  to  France, 

'  '^  Ta<»day,  April  18.,  he  and  I  were  engaged 
' '  z'i  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  dine  with 
Mr  Cambridge,  at  his  beautiful  villa  on  the 
•>>4  of  the  Thames,  near  Twickenham.  Dr. 
-  '  n<oa*s  tardiness  was  such,  that  Sir  Joshua, 
' '  >  had  an  appointment  at  Richmond  early  in 
•  'lay,  was  obliged  to  go  by  himself  on  horse- 
' '  k,  leaving  his  coach  to  Johnson  and  me. 

Tiii  um<c  was   probaMj  lufgetted  to  them  bj  MIis 
'  •■•>>lb,  vbo  practised  that  art ;  and  we  ihall  tee  that  one 
"•*  lul  Qeeo|nClona  «»f  Johnton'i  life  was  to  lit  for  hit 
'.  je  to  that  lady. «- Caoaaa. 


Johnson  was  in  such  good  spirits,  that  every 
thing  seemed  to  please  him  as  we  drove  along. 

Our  conversation  turned  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.  He  thought  portrait-painting  an 
improper  employment  for  a  woman.'  "  Public 
practice  of  any  art,"  he  observed,  "  and  staring 
m  men*s  faces,  is  very  indelicate  in  a  female. 
I  happened  to  start  a  question,  whether  when 
a  man  knows  that  some  of  his  intimate  friends 
are  invited  to  the  house  of  another  friend, 
with  whom  they  are  all  equally  intimate,  he 
may  join  them  without  an  invitation.  John* 
SON.  "No,  Sir;  he  is  not  to  go  when  he  is 
not  invited.  They  may  be  invited  on  purpose 
to  abuse  him,"  snuling. 

As  a  curious  instance  how  little  a  man 
knows,  or  wishes  to  know,  his  own  character 
in  the  world,  or  rather  as  a  convincing  proof 
that  Johnson*s  roughness  was  only  external, 
and  did  not  proceed  from  his  heart,  I  insert 
the  following  dialogue.  Johnson.  *^  It  is 
wonderful.  Sir,  how  rare  a  quality  good  humour 
is  in  life.  We  meet  with  very  few  good- 
humoured  men."  I  mentioned  four  of  our 
friends,  none  of  whom  he  would  allow  to  be 
good-humoured.  One  was  acid^^  another  was 
muddg,  and  to  others  he  had  objections  which 
have  escaped  me.  Then  shaking  his  head  and 
stretching  himself  at  ease  in  uie  coach,  and 
smiling  with  much  complacency,  he  turned  to 
me  and  said,  "  I  look  upon  myself  as  a  good- 
humoured  fellow."  The  epithet  fsUaWj  applied 
to  the  great  lexicographer,  the  stately  moralist, 
the  masterly  critic,  as  if  it  had  b^n  Sam 
Johnson,  a  mere  pleasant  companion,  was 
highly  diverting ;  and  this  light  notion  of  him- 
self struck  me  with  wonder.  I  answered,  also 
smiling,  '*  No,  no.  Sir ;  that  will  riot  do.  You 
are  good-natured,  but  not  good-humoured; 
you  are  irascible.  You  have  not  patience  with 
folly  and  absurdity.  I  believe  you  would 
pardon  them,  if  there  were  time  to  deprecate 
your  vengeance ;  but  punishment  follows  so 
quick  after  sentence,  that  they  cannot  escape." 

I  had  brought  with  me  a  great  bundle  of 
Scotch  magazines  and  newspapers,  in  which 
his  "Journey  to  the  Western  Islands"  was 
attacked  in  every  mode ;  and  I  read  a  great 
part  of  them  to  him,  knowing  they  would 
afford  him  entertainment.  I  wish  the  writers 
of  them  had  been  present ;  they  would  have 
been  sufficiently  vexed.  One  ludicrous  imi- 
tation of  his  style,  by  Mr.  Maclaurin,  now  one 
of  the  Scotch  judp:es,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Dreghom,  was  distm^ished  by  him  from  the 
rude  mass.  "  This,  said  he,  "  is  the  best. 
But  I  could  caricature  my  own  style  much 
better  myself."'  He  defended  his  remark 
upon  the  general  insufficiency  of  education  in 
Scotland  ;  and  confirmed  to  me  the  authenti- 
city of  his  witty  saying  on  the  learning  of  the 


*  The  odd  vms  B«auclerk.  The  muddy,  I  fear,  was  the 
gentle  Langton.  — CaoKRa. 

3  Witne«i,  anti,^.A\T.,  the  description  of  Hawkctone. 
->  CaOKBK. 
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Scotch — "Their  loariiin;^  is  like  bread  in  a 
besieged  town  ;  every  man  fjets  a  little^  but  no 
man  gets  a  full  meal."  '  "  There  is,''  said  lie, 
"in  Scotland,  a  ditVusion  of  learning,  a  certain 
portion  of  it  widely  and  tliinly  spread.  A 
merchant  has  as  much  learning  as  one  of  their 
ergy. 

lie  talked  of  "  fsnac  Walton's  Lives,"  which 
was  one  of  his  most  favourite  books.  Dr. 
Donne's  life,  he  said,  was  the  most  j)erfect  of 
them.  He  ol)served,  that  "  it  was  wonderful 
that  Walton,  who  was  in  a  very  low  situation 
of  life,  should  have  been  familiarly  received 
by  so  many  «ji'cat  men,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  the  ranks  of  society  were  kept  more 
separate  than  they  are  now.'"  He  supposed 
that  Walton  had  then  givrn  up  his  business  as 
a  linendraj)er  and  sem})ster,  and  was  only  an 
author^;  and  added,  "that  he  was  a  <jreat 
j)anegvrist."  lioswEr.L.  "  No  (piaiity  will 
get  a  man  more  friends  than  a  disj)osition  to 
admire  the  qualities  of  others.  I  «lo  not  mean 
flattt'ry,  l)ut  a  sincere  admiration."  Johnson. 
"  Xav,  Sir,  (lattery  ])leases  very  generally.  Jn 
the  first  i>lace,  the  thitterer  may  think  what  he 
says  to  be  true;  but,  in  the  second  plaee, 
whether  he  thinks  so  or  not,  he  certainly  thinks 
those  whom  he  llatters  of  conse(pience  enough 
to  l)e  ilatti'red." 

No  sooner  had  we  made  our  bow  to  ^Ir. 
Cand)ridge,  in  his  lil)rary,  than  Johnson  ran 
ea'jerlv   to   one  side   of  the  room,   intent  on 

Km  _ 

poring  over  the  backs  of  the  books. ^  Sir 
Joshua  observed  (aside),  "  He  runs  to  the 
books  as  I  do  to  the  pietures ;  but  I  have  the 
a<lvantage.  I  can  see  much  moi'e  of  the  pic- 
tiiri's  than  he  can  of  the  books."  Mr.  C'am- 
bridge,  upon  this,  politely  said,  "  Dr.  Johnson, 
I  am  going,  with  your  pardon,  to  accuse 
mys(df,  for  1  have  the  sauu^  custom  wiiieh  1 
perceive  you  have.  But  it  seems  odd  that  one 
should  have  such  a  <le^ire  to  look  at  tlie  l»acks 
of  books."  Johnson,  ever  ready  for  contest, 
instantly  started  from  his  ruverie,  wheeled 
alMuit  and  answered,  "  Sir,  the  reason  is  \i^vy 
])lain.  Knowledge  is  of  two  kimls.  We  know 
a  suitji'ct  ourselves,  or  we  kin»w  where  we  can 
tind  int'ormation   upon  it.     When  we  iiujuire 


•  Mrs.  I'iitzzi  tt'lK  this  5(ory.  |ir(»li.>l»ly  inure  truly  ninl 
ni.>)<'  lorrility,  thi>ni'l>  with  riitbcr  less  di  lu-acv  i>t'  c-xj)' cs- 
>ioM  -  "  Kv.'py  lo.iii  i;t't»  ii  inoiithjul.  Imt  no  man  a  hcllnjul." 
.loiui^on  adiicd,  tiiat  .-unic  iitlirii>us  iVii mi  h.ni  r«'i>(Mtcd  it  t<» 
Lord  ltii'<"  ^vliili-  flu*  (jUrsOoii  111  liis  ju'iiMoii  was  alloat,  and 
that  I  ord  Iliilcoiilv  rcpliid.  "I  In  will  havi-tln- |h  ti>io;i  nevrr- 
tli)  li-  <  " — .ini(if:>fcs.  1  Mnpci  t  that  Jloinr  was  the  •■  I'th- 
cioiis  friend."  and  lliat  hrnc'  may  have  arisen  Johnson's 
c'vidoiit  dislike  nl  tht-  author  of  iJorti^itis.  —  I'RoktK. 

-  Johnson's  (('iij'rtiirc  was  erronfons,  \Valt'>n  did  not 
rrtin-  from  hii>iue>>  till  UJlJ.  But  in  Kifil.Dr.  Kinp.  liishop 
oi  ChithL-sttT,  in  a  l.tt'-r  prriixcd  to  his  '  Lives."  nitMitions 
his  having;  bci-n  famili  irjy  aci]iiaintcd  with  liim  for  forty 
Vf-ars  ;  and  in  l<.ru  he  wa>  so  intimate  with  Dr.  Donne,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  tiicnds  who  attended  him  on  hi'«  deatb- 
l)((l.  — J.  IJnswKLL.  jnn.  And.  as  Mr.  ^larkland  ohiserves 
to  iti''.  \S  alfon's  condition  in  life  was  not  vrn/ totr  ;  he  was 
in  a  rc.«|ii(i,il)le  lini'  ol  hn»uits<.  and  was  well  descended, 
and  wi'll  ;dliiM|  :  h-  niotherua^  nieef  to  Arehhishiei  Cran- 
mer.  and  iiii  w  lie  was  th.-  ^i^ler  «>f  ni^liop  Ken.  Hut  it  stcjns 
to  nil'  til. it  John'^on  ronroiimls  d/xtvir/tnu  with  si partition 
of  ranks.  Literature  ha.s  .ilways  l>("'n  a  passport  into 
liijrbcr  >oi:iety.  W.ilion  wan  received,  as  Jolmson  himself  was 


into  any  subject,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  fh 
is  to  know  what  books  have  treated  of  iu 
This  leads  us  to  look  at  catalogues,  and  the 
backs  of  books  in  libraries."  Sir  Joshua  ob- 
served to  me  the  extraordinary  promptitude 
with  which  J(jhnson  flew  upon  an  argument. 
"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  he  hjis  no  fonnal  preparati' jn, 
no  flourishing  with  his  sword ;  he  Li  thruUjrh 
your  body  in  an  inst^mt."  * 

Johnson  was  here  solaced  with  an  ele:inl 
entertainment,  a  very  accomplished  I'aiiiilv. 
and  much  good  company  ;  amonor  wh(»n]  wi> 
]Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury,  who  paid  him  manj 
compliments  on  his  *' Journey  to  the  We^icrn 
Islands." 

The  common  remark  as  to  the  utilitr  of 
reading  history  being  made; — Johjsson.  -'  Wf 
must  consi<ler  how  very  little  history  therein, 
1  mean  real  authentic  history.  That  certain 
kings  reigned,  and  certain  battles  were  tbu^l/- 
we  can  depend  upon  as  true ;  but  aU  xkt 
( olouring,  all  the  philosophy  of  history  is  c.-iji- 
jecture."  BoswtxL.  "  Then,  Sir,  you  wouJ  J 
reduce  all  history  to  no  better  than  an  almv^.v . 
a  mere  chronoh»gical  series  of  remarkiJ-. 
evt»nts."^  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  must  at  that  tiii:^ 
have  been  employed  upon  his  history,  of  wici 
he  published  the  first  volume  in  the  followiie 
year,  was  pnjsent ;  but  did  not  st^^p  fonL  a 
defenr^e  of  that  species  of  writing.  He  f  r^> 
bihly  did  not  like  to  trust  himself  with  Ji-nL- 
son.<^ 

Jolmson  observed,  that  the  force  of  5iir 
early  habits  was  so  great,  that  though  reas*>-' 
approved,  nay,  though  our  senses  relish*.^  a 
difierent  course,  almost  every  man  returru^i  •*" 
them.  1  do  not  believe  there  is  an?  obj^rra- 
tion  upon  human  nature  better  founded  itxr. 
this  ;  and  in  many  cases,  it  is  a  very  f»airir^l 
truth  ;  for  where  early  habits  have  be«.'n  nv-^ 
and  wretched,  the  joy  and  elevation  r*:<ul*i'.r 
from  better  mcjdes  of  lite  must  be  damped  ^^ 
the  gloomy  consciousness  of  l>eing  undtr  -£ 
almost  inevitable  doom  to  sink  Ijack  into  a 
situation  wdiich  we  recollect  with  dis«ru<t.  ll 
surely  may  be  prevented,  by  constant  a tticii*^ 
and  unremitting  exertion  to  establish  conrra.-^ 
habits  of  superior  efhcacy. 


.1  century  later,   not    on  a  foolinjr  of  personal  or    p--  -r 
oijuality,  hut  ofsoci.il  and  literary  intprc«»nrs<?.  —  <"5.-r  kj» 

•'    The  lirst  time  ho  tlined  with  me.  ho  »aji  jb.i vm  uv- 
liook   room,    and  instantly  pored  over  thr  liKt«^iri|r  .  i    - 
volnme   within   his   reaeh.     My  collection  of  N>-k.«    »f   . 
misc'llanooiip,  and  I  feared  there  irdght  be  i^mt  saxtcigte  r> 
that  lie  would  nttt  like.     But  fti'«Mng  the  nurnbrT  ort    «»-     - 
veiy  considerable,    he    Mid.    "  Ywi  are  *d  hov-w--*^    rs  t 
h.ive  formeil   so  great  an  accumulation  of  luiow!e«apr 
IUknf.y. 

'  Mrs.  Pinzzi  de.«crlhes  .Tohnton's  prompriiade  oC  th»^j, 
and  expre.*sion  on  such  occasions  by  a  bappjr  CJ*a>«w*i  «. 
sion  :  "  His  nrttions  ro««  up  like  the  dnijrnn'i  l**^h  *l.«^. 
r.idmn.«,  all   ready  clothed,  and  in  bright  ax^a^nagr,  ^ 
battle." —  Choker. 

5  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)   Plunkrt  m.vie  a  prrsT  ». — ^*.-' 
in  the  Ilotj^e   of  Commrms  (Feb.  2S.  \*^^).^^  ««t  .tjc 
hisff>ry  if  not  judiciously  read  was  "no  bctfr  fi^£^»    »i-« 
alnuMiack," —  w  lii«  h  Mercier  ha«l  already  ^iii '"  ^  ^^  -^  •"^^«*~ 

TiifUf.ui  (it'  Pans  —  "  Malet  du  Pauiftod  such-iLV-.*  Ife  ^ 
of  the  revolution   are  no  bitter  tAam  an  M 
JJoxwell,  we  seo.  had  anlicip;ued  both.  —  C«o*8* 

6  See  aiui,  p.  4-l.V  n.  4.  —  C. 
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^^The  Begsar*8  Opera,"  and  the  common 
question,  whether  it  was  pernicious  in  it  effects, 
having  been  introduced ;  — Johnson.  "  As  to 
thia  matter,  which  has  been  very  much  con- 
tested, I  myself  am  of  opinion,  that  more 
influence  has  been  ascribed  to  ^  The  Beggar*s 
Opera'  than  it  in  reality  ever  had;  for  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  man  was  ever  made  a 
rogue  by  being  present  at  its  representation. 
At  the  same  time  l  do  not  deny  that  it  may  have 
some  influence,  by  making  the  character  of  a 
rogue  familiar,  and  in  some  degree  pleasing."  ^ 
Then  collecting  himself,  as  it  were,  to  give  a 
beavj  stroke :  '^  There  is  in  it  such  a  kiefac' 
tationj  of  all  principles  as  may  be  injurious  to 
morality." 

While  he  pronounced  this  response,  we  sat 
in  a  comical  sort  of  restraint,  smothering  a 
bu(;Ii,  which  we  were  afraid  might  burst  out. 
In  liifl  Life  of  Gay,  he  has  been  still  more  de- 
cisive as  to  the  inefficiency  of  ^  The  Beggar's 
0|)era'*  in  corrupting  society.  But  I  nave 
ever  thought  somewhat  difierentl^ ;  for,  indeed, 
not  only  are  the  gaiety  and  heroism  of  a  high- 
wayman very  captivating  to  a  youthful  ima- 
gination, but  the  arguments  for  adventurous 
fieprcdation  are  so  plausible,  the  allusions  so 
Uvely,  and  the  contrasts  with  the  ordinary  and 
more  painful  modes  of  acquiring  property  are 
'o  artfully  displayed,  that  it  requires  a  cool 
and  strong  judgment  to  resist  so  imposing  an 
ajip^ate :  yet,  I  own,  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  have  "llio  Beggar's  Opera"  suppressed; 
for  there  is  in  it  so  much  of  real  London  life,  so 
much  brilliant  wit,  and  such  a  variety  of  airs, 
which,  from  early  association  of  ideas,  engage, 
MKjthc,  and  enliven  the  mind,  that  no  perform- 
ance which  the  theatre  exhibits  delights  me 
iiKire. 

The  late  ^worthy**  Duke  of  Queensbury', 
aa  Thomson,  in  his  "  Seasons,"  justly  charac- 
t*^rides  him,  told  me,  that  when  Gay  showed 
him  "  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  his  Grace's  ob- 
*«'rvation  was,  "This  is  a  very  odd  thing, 
^  'ay :  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  either  a  very 
/•*od  thing,  or  a  very  bad  thing."    It  proved 


'  A  v«ry  enliMnfc  pbytkian.whoie  discernment  is  sm  acute 
^d  pfnKnUnc  In  Judglnc  of  the  human  character  as  it  is  in 
*■  >  own  profeMton,  remarEed  once  at  a  club  where  I  was,  that 
«l  i^>y  ^oong  man,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  without  money, 
«"Qkl  hardly  resbt  a  solicltailon  from  his  mistress  to  go 
<<V<o  the  highway,  immediately  after  being  present  at  the 
fffptrnt^tioa  of  "  Tha  Beggar's  Opera."  I  have  been  told 
• '  «a  ingenious  obeerration  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  "  The  Beg- 
S'^'*  Opera  may,  perhaps,  have  sometimes  increased  the 
>  st-iter  of  highirsirmen ;  but  that  it  has  had  a  beneficial 
■  ^  ^  tn  refining  that  class  of  men,  making  them  less  fero- 
<'>**»,  more  polite.  In  short,  more  like  gentlemen."  Upon 
*i  '.-h  Mr.  Coortraay  said,  that  *'  Gay  waa  the  Orpheus  of 
^  i?h«»ynea"  —  Bovwux.  These  are  probably  scraps  of  the 
i  *>ii  roovcrsatton,  and  the  physician  was  perhaps  Dr.  For- 
Ue*.  _  CaoKta.  Mr.  Burke,  nowerer,  thought  the  literary 
'='rit  of  the  Beggar's  Opera  small,  and  its  social  eiTect  in- 
.  iti.ra<L    Btuet's  L(fe,  1.  S49.  —  Maskland. 

■  This  woni  ks  not  to  be  found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  — 
t'K  "  uBirr,  to  ufcaktn,  to  impatr,"  is ;  from  which  he  pro- 
-«Mr  aitncd  at  th«  moment "  labtfactoiion*'  without  attend- 
>07  (n  etymological  analoiri^,  for  such  verbs  as  aignify^ 
'i^p.  liecome  nouns  by  the  addition  o(catttm  ;  and  iawjf 
\ff<int  taniM/aciiom  i  but  I  remember  no  Instance  of  the 
■l«c:pn»ion  ofj&  iDto/adaZ/ois.  —  CboKIB,  1846. 

'  Tac  tUra  Duke  of  Queensbury,  and  second  Duke  of 


the  former,  beyond  the  warmest  expectations 
of  the  author,  or  his  friends.  Mr.  Cambridge, 
however,  showed  us  to-day,  that  there  was 
good  reason  enough  to  doubt  concerning  its 
success.  He  was  told  by  Quin,  that  during 
the  first  ni^ht  of  its  appearance  it  was  long  in 
a  very  dubious  state ;  that  there  was  a  dispo- 
sition to  damn  it,  and  that  it  was  saved  by  the 
song, 

•*  Oh  ponder  well !  be  not  severe  I " 

the  audience  beinf  much  affected  by  the  in- 
nocent looks  of  Polly,  when  she  came  to  those 
two  lines,  which  exhibit  at  once  a  painful  and 
ridiculous  image, 

"  For  on  the  rope  that  hangs  my  dear. 
Depends  poor  Polly*s  life." 

Quin  himself  had  so  bad  an  opinion  of  it,  that 
he  refused  the  part  of  Captain  Macheath,  and 
gave  it  to  Walker,  who  acquired  great  cele- 
brity by  his  grave  *  yet  animated  performance 
of  it. 

We  talked  of  a  ^oung  gentleman*s  marriage  ^ 
with  an  eminent  singer,  and  his  determination 
that  she  should  no  longer  sing  in  public, 
though  his  father  was  verv  earnest  she  should, 
because  her  talents  would  be  liberally  rewarded, 
so  as  to  make  her  a  good  fprtune.  It  was 
questioned  whether  the  young  gentleman,  who 
had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world,  but  was  blest 
with  very  uncommon  talents,  was  not  foolishly 
delicate  or  foolishly  proud,  and  his  father  truly 
rational  without  being  mean.  Johnson,  with  all 
the  high  spirit  of  a  Koman  senator,  exclaimed, 
"  He  resolved  wisely  and  nobly,  to  be  sure.  He 
is  a  brave  man.  Would  not  a  gentleman  be 
disgraced  by  having  his  wife  singing  publicly  for 
hire  ?  No,  Sir,  there  can  be  no  doubt  here."  ^ 

Johnson  arraigned  the  modem  politics  of 
this  country,  as  entirely  devoid  of  all  principle 
of  whatever  kind.  "  Politics,"  said  he,  "  are 
now  nothing  more  than  means  of  rising  in  the 
world.  With  this  sole  view  do  men  engage  in 
politics,  and  their  whole  conduct  proceeds  upon 
it.''    How  different  in  that  respect  is  the  state 


Dover ;  the  patron  of  Gay  and  Thomson.  He  died  hi  1778, 
in  the  fliOth  year  of  his  age. —  Cbokbb. 

*  The  gravitjf  of  the  performance  of  Macheath  seems  a 
strange  merit.—  Cbokbb. 

>  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan's  with  Miss  Linley.  which  took 
place  I3th  April,  1773.  At  the  time  of  the  marriage  she  was 
under  an  engagement  to  this  Worcester  Music  Meeting.which 
Sheridan  was,  with  great  difficulty,  persuaded  by  tlie  1)1* 
rectors  to  allow  her  to  fulfil  ;  but  the  sum  she  received 
was  ffiven  to  the  charity.  Her  singing  at  Oxford,  at  the 
Installation  of  Lord  North,  as  Chancellor,  in  1773,  was,  as 
Dr.  Hall  told  me,  put  on  th«>  footing  of  obiiging  his 
Lordship  and  the  University ;  and  when,  on  that  occasion, 
several  degrees  were  conrerred.  In  the  academic  form  of 
"  honorit  catua"  Lord  North  slyly  observed,  that  Sheridan 
should  have  a  degree  *'  tuoris  catud^"  but  he  had  not.  — 
Cbokbb. 

<•  A  few  words  are  here  oBtltted.  See  anti,  p.  176.  n.G.  — 
Cbokbb. 

f  In  those  troublesome  timet  men  were  contending  for 
Jitndamenial  principles^  and  were  always  lealous,  and  some- 
times disinterested,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
public  stake  ;  but  siiice  the  Revolution,  and  the  extinction 
of  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  prlndples  of  our 
constitution  are  so  generally  admitted,  that  little  is  left  to  be 
contested  for,  except  the  bands  by  wbkrb  aHhirs  shall  be  ad. 
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of  the  nation  now  from  what  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  First,  during  the  Usurpation, 
and  afler  the  Restoration,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second.  Hudibras  affords  a  strong 
proof  how  much  hold  political  principles  had 
then  upon  the  minds  of  men.  There  is  in 
Hudibras  a  great  deal  of  bullion  which  will 
always  last.  But,  to  be  sure,  the  brightest 
strokes  of  his  wit  owed  their  force  to  the  im- 
pression of  the  characters,  which  was  upon 
men*s  minds  at  the  time ;  to  their  knowing 
them,  at  table  and  in  the  street;  in  short, 
being  familiar  with  them ;  and  above  all,  to 
his  siitire  being  directed  against  those  whom  a 
little  while  before  they  had  hated  and  feared. 
The  nation  in  general  has  ever  been  loyal,  has 
been  at  all  times  attached  to  the  monarch, 
though  a  few  <laring  rebels  have  been  wonder- 
fully powerful  for  a  time.  The  murder  of 
Charles  the  First  was  undoubtedly  not  com- 
mitted with  the  approbation  or  consent  of  the 
people.  Had  that  been  the  case,  parliament 
would  not  have  ventured  to  consign  the 
regicides  to  their  deserved  punishment.'^  And 
we  know  what  exuberance  of  joy  there  was 
when  Charles  the  Second  was  restored.  K 
Charles  the  Second  had  bent  all  his  mind  to  it, 
had  made  it  his  sole  object,  he  might  have  been 
as  absolute  as  Louis  the  Fourteenth."*  A 
gentleman  observed,  he  would  have  done  no 
harm  if  he  had.  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  absolute 
princes  seldom  do  any  harm.  But  they  who  are 
governed  by  them  are  governed  by  chance. 
There  is  no  security  for  good  government," 
Cambridge.  "There  have  been  many  sad 
victims  to  absolute  government."  Johnson. 
"  So,  Sir,  have  there  been  to  popular  factions." 
BoswELL.  "The  question  is,  which  b  worst, 
one  wild  beast  or  many  ?  " 

Johnson  praised  "  The  Spectator,"  particu- 
larly the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 
He  said,  "Sir  Roger  did  not  die  a  violent 
death,  as  has  been  generally  fancied.  He  was 
not  killed ;  he  died  only  because  others  were 
to  die,  and  because  his  death  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  Addison  for  some  very  fine 
writing.  We  have  the  example  of  Cervantes 
making  Don  Quixote  die.  I  never  could  see 
why  Sir  Roger  is  represented  as  a  little 
cracked.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  story  of 
the  widow  was  intended  to  have  something 


ministerpd :  In  tnch  ctrcum stances,  politico  must  become  more 
of  A  prqfi'stvm  in  which  men  will  seekperxorni/advanceinenf, 
than  when  their  prirate  reeling*  were  mixed  up  with  questions 
of  vital  public  importance —  Chokkh,  1831.  I  fear  that  the 
Rerorm  Bill,  and  other  political  events  which  have  occurred 
since  the  foregoiuR  note  was  written,  have  again  brou^^ht  A"- 
dommtal  prineipU-t  into  question,  and  that  our  children.  If 
not  ourselves,  are  likely  to  >eea  perilous  renewal  of  the  old 
contest  between  monarchv  and  democracy.  — Crorer,  1846 

>  I  concur  io  JohnsonS  opinion  as  to  the  fact ;  but  it 
seems  to  me.  that  the  proo/ aaduced  is  very  inconrlu&lve ;  for 
If  the  execution  of  the  regicides  proves  one  state  of  the  public 
mind,  surely  the  execution  of  the  king  himself  might  be 
adduced  to  prove  anoUur.  —  Crokbr. 

*  Did  Dr.  Johnson  forget  the  power  of  the  public  purse, 
placed  in  th«  hands  of  the  Hou<e  of  Commons,  and  all  the 
arts,  intrigues,  and  violence  which  Charles  and  his  ministers 
tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to  evadn  or  resist  that  control  ? 
Did  he  also  forg«t  that  there  mere  Juries  in  that  reign?  a 


superinduced  upon  it ;  but  the  superstructure 
did  not  come." 

Somebody  found  fault  with  writing  Tcrfe« 
in  a  dead  language,  maintuning  that  they  wm> 
merely  arrangements  of  00  many  words,  ami 
laughed  at  me  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  for  sending  forth  collections  nf 
them,  not  only  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  even  in 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  other  more  unknown 
tongues.*  JoHKSoic.  "  I  would  have  as  nm\ 
of  uiese  as  possible ;  I  would  have  verse;  in 
every  language  that  there  are  the  mean$  *>f 
acquiring.  Nobody  imagines  that  an  uiuTmltr 
is  to  have  at  once  two  hundred  poets :  but  11 
should  be  able  to  show  two  hundred  schohr*. 
Peiresc's  *  death  was  lamented,  I  think,  in  fony 
languages.  And  I  woidd  have  had  at  cTcrr 
coronation,  and  every  death  of  a  king,  e^en 
Gaudiwn,  and  every  Luctus^  ttniverffltjr-Ttr*-*, 
in  as  many  languages  as  can  be  acquired  I 
would  have  the  world  be  thus  told,  **  Here  ii  a 
school  where  every  thing  may  be  learnt' " 

Having  set  out  next  day  on  a  visit  t^  tL»' 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Wilton,  and  to  mj  fri  c  i 
Mr.  Temple,  at  Mamhead,  in  Devonshire,  ac : 
not  having  returned  to  town  till  the  2«i  "i 
May,  I  did  not  see  Dr.  Johnson  for  a  con^i'i«r- 
able  time,  and  during  the  remaining  par;  : 
my  stay  in  London  kept  very  imperfect  ni''- 
of  his  conversation,  which  had  I  according  t 
my  usual  custom  written  out  at  large  j--' 
after  the  time,  much  might  have  been  pr* 
served,  which  is  now  irretrievably  lost  1  ^-^ 
now  only  record  some  particular  scenes,  aoJ  ■ 
few  fragments  of  his  memorabilia.  But  ^ 
make  some  amends  for  my  relaxation  ot*  ii  * 
gence  in  one  respect,  I  can  present  mv  re«'i  " 
with  arguments  upon  two  law  cases,  with  kI-i  ' 
he  favoured  me. 

On  Saturday,  the  6th  of  May,  we  dine*!  !.^ 
ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  and  he  dictated  l«  »• 
what  follows,  to  obviate  the  complaint  aln;.i 
mentioned  [p.  428.],  which  had  been  mai**  »• 
the  form  of  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Jv-k-;  : 
by  Dr.  Memis,  of  Aberdeen,  that  in  the  ^^• 
translation  of  a  charter  in  which  phyy- 
were  mentioned,  he  was  called  doctor  oj  «*-  -' 


cine. 


**  There  are  but  two  reasons  for  which  a  p<     - 
cian  can  decline  the  title  of  doctor  ef  mt/kft^' - 


jiirr  might  occaslonaHjr  be  {Nidwd 
still  wen  Juries  I  —  CuoEtiu 


be: 


s      **  In  foreign  unlTersltlea, 

When  a  king  *t  bom.  or  wc<dt.  or  die*. 

Straight  other  studies  an  UJd  bf , 

And  idl  applT  to  poetry  \ 

Some  writ«  in  Hebrew,  some  In  Greek. 

And  some  (more  wise)  in  AraMc, 

T*  avoid  the  critic  and  th*  cxpcoae 

Of  difBculter  wit  and  tense. 

And  seem  more  leamedish  than  thmm 

That  at  a  greater  charg*  cosnpoar.**— , 

4  This  learned  Frenchmaa  was  bora  tai  t9M».  »'* 
I«37.  His  Life,  written  in  Latin  bjr  GaaartiJL  «m  ' 
lated  into  English  by  Dr.  Rand,  and  drdlcM»d  to  r  n : 

WtJOHT. 
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because  be  supposes  himself  disgraced  by  the  doc- 
tonfaip,  or  supposes  the  doctorship  disgraced  by 
himselC  To  be  disgraced  by  a  title  which  he  shares 
in  common  with  every  illustrious  name  of  his  pro- 
fession, with  BoerhaaTC,  with  Arbuthnot,  and  with 
Cuilen,  can  surely  diminish  no  roan's  reputation. 
It  is,  I  suppose,  to  the  doctorate,  from  which  he 
ihrinks,  that  he  owes  his  right  of  practising  physic. 
A  doctor  of  medicine  is  a  physician  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  laws,  and  by  the  stamp  of  authority. 
The  physician  who  is  not  a  doctor  usurps  a  pro- 
fession, and  is  authorised  only  by  himself  to  decide 
upon  health  and  sickness,  and  life  and  death.  That 
this  gentleman  is  a  doctor,  his  diploma  makes  evi- 
dent ;  a  diploma  not  obtruded  upon  him,  but  ob- 
tained by  solicitation,  and  for  which  fees  were  paid. 
With  what  countenance  any  man  can  refuse  the 
title  which  he  has  either  begged  or  bought,  is  not 
easily  discovered. 

**  AH  verbal  injury  must  comprise  in  it  either 
wme  false  position,  or  some  unnecessary  declaration 
of  defamatory  truth.  That  in  calling  him  doctor, 
a  false  appellation  was  given  him,  he  himself  will 
not  pretend,  who  at  the  same  time  that  he  com- 
plains of  the  title  would  be  offended  if  we  supposed 
bim  to  be  not  a  doctor.  If  the  title  of  doctor  be  a 
defamatory  truth,  it  is  time  to  dissolve  our  colleges ; 
for  why  should  the  public  give  salaries  to  men 
whose  approbation  u  reproach?  It  may  likewise 
deserve  the  notice  of  the  public  to  consider  what 
help  can  be  given  to  the  professors  of  physic,  who 
all  share  with  this  unhappy  gentleman  the  igno- 
minious appellation,  and  of  whom  the  very  boys  in 
the  street  are  not  afraid  to  say,  There  goet  the 
dorivr. 

**  What  ia  implied  by  the  term  doctor  is  well 
Iriown.  It  distinguuhes  him  to  whom  it  is  granted, 
&>  a  man  who  has  attained  such  knowledge  of  his 
profession  aa  qualifies  him  to  instruct  others.  A 
doctor  of  law  ia  a  man  who  can  form  lawyers  by 
M<(  precepts.  A  doctor  of  medicine  is  a  man  who 
call  teach  the  art  of  curing  diseases.  This  is  an 
uid  axiom  which  no  man  has  yet  thought  fit  to 
deny.  Nil  dot  quod  non  habet.  Upon  this  principle 
to  be  doctor  implies  skill,  for  nemo  doeet  quod  non 
'iuiicit  In  England,  whoever  practises  physic,  not 
i>.'ing  a  doctor,  must  practise  by  a  licence ;  but  the 
d(Ktorate  conveys  a  licence  in  itself. 

**  By  what  accident  it  happened  that  he  and  the 
other  physicians  were  mentioned  in  different  terms, 
vbcre  the  temoa  themselves  were  equivalent,  or 
vbere  in  efiect  that  which  was  applied  to  him  was 
the  most  honourable,  perhaps  they  who  wrote  the 
psper  cannot  now  remember.  Had  they  expected 
a  lawsuit  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  such 
p^tty  variation,  I  hope  they  would  have  avoided  it.' 
But,  probably,  as  they  meant  no  ill,  they  suspected 


'  In  justice  to  Dr.  Memis,  though  I  was  agatnct  him  aa  an 
»fT<iaue.  I  must  aentlon,  that  he  objected  to  the  variation 
'"r  farncstly,  before  the  translation  was  printed  off. — 

'  Old  Bedlam  wu  one  of  the  sights  of  London,  like  the 
A'*^  and  the  Tower.  (See  ra/lrr,  No.  70.)  The  public 
•■  '<r  admitted  for  a  small  fee  to  perambulate  long  galleries 

'Ut  which  the  cells  opened  (these  Boswell  calls  tbe 
«^a«i0iu),  and  even  to  conterse  with  the  maniacs.  **  To 
•r-aiff  Che  curloeltv  of  a  country  friend,  1  arcompanied  him  a 
■^  we^ks  ago  to  BedUm.  It  was  In  the  Easter  week,  when, 
t«  By  gnat  Boiprlae,  I  found  a  hundred  people  at  least,  who, 
h\y,oK  paid  their  twopence  apiece,  were  suffered,  unat- 
*^ip6,  to  ma  rioclog  up  and  down  tbe  ward*,  making  sport 
<  jd  dItcrsloD  of  the  miserable  lnhabitanU,"&c —  TheJVorld, 


no  danger,  and,  therefore,  consulted  only  what  ap- 
peared to  them  propriety  or  convenience." 

A  few  days  afterwarda,  I  consulted  him  upon 
a  cause,  Paterson  and  others  against  Alexander 
and  others,  which  had  been  decided  by  a  cast- 
ing vote  in  the  Court  of  Session,  determining 
that  the  corporation  of  Stirling  was  corrupt, 
and  setting  aside  the  election  of  some  of  their 
officers,  because  it  was  proved  that  three  of 
the  leading  men  who  influenced  the  majority 
had  entered  into  an  unjustifiable  compact^  of 
which,  however,  the  majority  were  i^orant. 
He  dictated  to  me  after  a  little  consideration, 
the  following  sentences  upon  the  subject. 

"There  is  a  difference  between  migority  and 
superiority :  majority  is  applied  to  number,  and 
superiority  to  power ;  and  power,  like  many  other 
things,  is  to  be  estimated  non  numero  sed  pondere. 
Now  though  the  greater  nicm^  is  not  corrupt,  the 
greater  weight  is  corrupt,  so  that  corruption  pre- 
dominates in  the  borough,  taken  collectively,  tiiough, 
perhaps,  taken  numericalfy,  the  greater  part  may  be 
uncorrupt  Tliat  borough,  which  u  so  constituted 
as  to  act  corruptly,  is  in  the  eye  of  reason  corrupt, 
whether  it  be  by  the  uncontrollable  power  of  a  few, 
or  by  an  accidental  pravity  of  the  multitude.  The 
objection,  in  which  is  u^ed  the  injustice  of  making 
the  innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty,  is  an  objecUon 
not  only  against  society,  but  against  the  possibility 
of  society.  All  societies,  great  and  small,  subsist 
upon  this  condition ;  that  as  the  individuals  derive 
advantages  from  union,  they  noay  likewise  suffer 
inconveniences ;  that  as  those  who  do  nothing,  and 
sometimes  those  who  do  ill,  will  have  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  general  virtue  and  general  pros- 
perity, so  those  likewise  who  do  nothing,  or  perhaps 
do  well,  must  be  involved  in  tbe  consequences  of 
predominant  corruption." 

This,  in  my  opinion,  was  a  very  nice  case ; 
but  the  decision  was  affirmed  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

On  Monday,  May  8.,  we  went  together  and 
visited  the  mansions  of  Bedlam.^  I  had  been 
informed  that  he  had  once  been  there  before 
with  Mr.  Wedderburne  (now  Lord  Lough- 
borough), Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Foote  ;  and 
I  had  heard  Foote  give  a  very  entertaining 
account  of  Johnson's  happening  to  have  his 
attention  arrested  by  a  man  who  was  very 
furious,  and  who,  while  beating  his  straw, 
supposed  it  was  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
whom  he  was  punishing  for  his  cruelties  in 
Scotland,  in  1746.'    There  was  nothing  pecu- 


No.  23.  June  7. 1753.  See  also  Plate  8.  of  Hogarth's  Rake's 
FrogresR,  where  two  lady  visitors  seem  to  have  beea  admitted 
Into  the  cell  of  the  roaniaci.  —  Crokbr,  1S46. 

5  My  very  honourable  friend.  General  Sir  George  Howard, 
who  served  in  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army,  has  asiureil 
me  tiiat  the  cruelties  were  not  imputable  to  hii  Royal  High- 
iipst. —  Boswell.  On  the  mornfng  of  the  battle  of  Cnllo- 
deu.  Lord  George  Murray,  the  chief  of  the  Pretender's  staff, 
issued  an  order  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  royal  forces.  The 
Jacobites  affected  to  say  that  this  was  the  act  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  not  of  the  Prince  or  his  party  ;  but  it  is  undeni- 
able that  such  a  general  order  was  given,  and  that  it  became 
the  escusf,  though  certainly  not  ahutiflcakion.of  the  seven- 
ties which  followed  tbe  battle  on  the  part  of  the  coitquerors. 
—  CauasB. 
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liarly  remarkable  this  day ;  but  tbc  general 
contemplation  of  insanity  was  very  affecting. 
I  accompanied  him  home,  and  dined  and  drank 
tea  with  him. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours\  dis- 
tinguislied  for  knowing  an  uncommon  variety 
of  miscellaneous  articles  both  in  antiquities 
and  polite  literature,  he  observed,  "You 
know,  Sir,  he  runs  about  with  little  weight 
upon  his  mind."  And  talking  of  another  very 
ingenious  gentleman',  who,  from  the  warmth 
of  his  temper,  was  at  variance  with  many  of 
his  acquaintance,  and  wished  to  avoid  them, 
he  said,  "  Sir,  he  lives  the  life  of  an  outlaw." 

On  Friday,  May  12.,  as  he  had  been  so  good 
as  to  assign  me  a  room  in  his  house,  where  I 
might  sleep  occasionally,  when  I  happened  to 
sit  with  him  to  a  late  hour,  I  took  possession  of 
it  this  night,  found  every  thing  in  excellent 
order,  and  was  attended  by  honest  Francis 
with  a  roost  civil  assiduity.  I  asked  Johnson 
whether  I  might  go  to  a  consultation  with 
another  lawyer  upon  Sunday,  as  that  appeared 
to  me  to  be  doing  work  as  much  in  my  way,  as 
if  an  artisan  should  work  on  the  day  appro- 
priated for  religious  rest.  Johnson.  "  Why, 
Sir,  when  you  are  of  consec^uence  enough  to 
oppose  the  practice  of  consulting  upon  Sunday, 
you  should  do  it;  but  you  may  go  now.  It  is 
not  criminal,  though  it  is  not  what  one  should 
do,  who  is  anxious  for  the  preservation  and 
increase  of  piety,  to  which  a  peculiar  ob- 
servance of  Sunaay  is  a  great  help.  The  dis- 
tinction is  clear  between  what  is  of  moral  and 
what  is  of  ritual  obligation." 


[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 
(^Extract,) 


(( 


1 2M  May,  1775.  — I  wish  I  could  say  or  send  any 
thing  to  divert  you ;  but  I  have  done  nothing,  and 
seen  nothing.  I  dined  one  day  with  Paoli,  and  yes- 
terday with  Mrs.  Southwell's',  and  called  on  Con- 
greve.  *  Mr.  Twiss  is  going  to  Ireland,  and  I  have 
given  him  letters  to  Dr.  Leland  and  Mr.  Falkner.  * 

**  Boswell  has  made  me  promise  not  to  go  to 
Oxford  till  he  leaves  London;  I  had  no  great 
reason  for  haste,  and  therefore  might  as  well  gratify 
a  friend.  I  am  always  proud  and  pleased  to  have 
my  company  desired.  Boswell  would  have  thought 
my  absence  a  loss  and  I  know  not  who  else  would 
have  consicierc<l  my  presence  as  a  profit.  He  ha.s 
entered  himself  at  the  Temple,  and  I  joined  in  his 
bond.  He  is  to  plead  before  the  Lords,  and  hopes 
very  nearly  to  gain  the  cost  of  his  journey.  He 
lives  much  with  his  friend  PaoH,  who  says,  a  man 
mu«t  see  Wales  to  enjoy  England. 

*'  The  book  which  is  now  most  read,  but  which, 
as  far  as  I  have  gone,  is  but  dull,  is  Gray's  Letters*. 


»  Probably  Dr.  Percy —  Crokkb. 
>  No  dmibt  Mr.  Gcorg«  Stravcn*.  —  CaoKBB. 
»  .Sw  ant^,  p.  246.  n.  2.  —  C. 
«  Sep  puit,  'i-Al  Mftrch,  1776.  —  C. 

*  GtoTgr  Faulkner,    the  celebrated  prtnler.     Mr.  TwiM 
published  his  tour  in  Ireland,  which  gave  more  offence  to  the 


prefixed  by   Mr.  Mason   to  bis  poems.     I  kaTc 
borrowed  mine,  and  therefore  cannot  lend  it,  and  I 
I  can  hardly  recommend  the  purchase.**] 

On  Saturday,  Maj  13.,  I  breakfasted  with 
him  by  invitation,  accompanied  by  Mr.  AodreTt  , 
Crosbie,  a  Scotch  advocate,  whom  he  had  h\"a 
at  Edinburgh  [p.  270.],  and  the  Hon.  Coloin  I 
(now  General)  Edward  Stopford,  brother  to  j 
Lord  Courtown,  who  was  desirous  of  being  iotro-  I 
duced  to  him.     His  tea  and  rolls  and  butt*T,  i 
and  whole  breakfast  apparatus,  were  all  in  s\u  h 
decorum,  and  his  behaviour  was  so  courtedus  | 
that  Colonel  Stopford  was  quite  surprised.  ac<i 
wondered  at  his  naving  heard  so  much  said  ot 
Johnson^s  slovenliness  and  roughness.    I  have  | 
preserved  nothing  of  what  passed,  except  tliai 
Crosbie  pleased  him  much  by  talking  learnedly 
of  alchymy,  as  to  which  Johnson  was  not  a 
positive  unbeliever,  but  rather  delighted  b  ! 
(X)nsidering  what  progress  had  actually  liefc 
made  in  the  transmutation  of  metals,  what  neur 
approaches  there  had  been  to  the  making:  v( 
gold;  and  told  us  that  it  was  affirmed  that  i 
person  in  the  Russian  dominions  had  discovt-rc . 
the  secret,  but  died  without  revealing  it,  l< 
imagining  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  s(x-i>'t^ 
He  added,  that  it  Vas  not  impossible  but  i: 
might  in  time  be  generally  known. 

It  being  asked  whether  it  was  reasooable  f: 
a  man  to  be  angry  at  another  whom  a  worn  it. 
had  preferred  to  nim;  —  Johhsoh.  "I  do  n  •: 
see,  Sir,  that  it  is  reasonable  for  a  man  to  l* 
angry  at  another  whom  a  woman  has  preffm.'! 
to  nun;  but  angry  he  is,  no  doubt;  and  be  .• 
loth  to  be  angry  at  himself.** 

Before  setting  out  for  Scotland  on  the  2^  - 
I  was  frequently  in  his  company  at  diifrn-!- 
places,  but  during  this  period  have  ren>nl- . 
only  two  remarks ;    one  concerning  Gtm-i 
^*Ue  has  not  Latin  enough.     He  finds  out  t^ 
Latin  by  the  meaning,  rather  than  the  meani' . 
by   the    Latin.'*      And    another   concfrri 
writers  of  travels,  who,  he  observed,  **f  " 
more  defective  than  any  other  writers.** 

I  passed  many  hours  with  him  on  the  K'^ 
of  which  I  find  all  my  memorial    is,  "*  uir  ■ 
laughing.**     It  should  seem  he  had  that  u^^ 
been  in  a  humour  for  jocularity  and  mcrrinK*'  *. 
and  upon  such  occasions  I  never  knew  a  u*" 
laugh  more  heartily.    We  may  suppj****  ' 
the  high  relish  of  a  state  so  dirfercnl  fn^;:.  J 
habitual  gloom  produced  more  than  on i'  '■ 
exertions  of  that  distinguishing  faculty  nf : 
which  has  puzzled  philosophers  so  mu<i- 
explain.    Johnson's  lau^h  was  as  rvniarL.  - 
as  any  circumstance  in  his  manner.    It  « <* 
kind  of  good-humoured  growl.    Tom  P»' 
described  it  droUy  enough :  ^  He  laughs  Iti 
rhinoceros.*' 


Irish  than  evra  Johoion's  Joamry  bad  don*  lo  Vt*  ^-  * 
— CaoKka,  IA46.  , 

"  Nothing  but  a  ttrnng  prrjudlea  coald  te««  ■»»<• 
•on  thus  Bpr«k  of  tboM  very  •otcttainlcf  t«arr«- 
/Nwf,  504.  ~  Caoata. 
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JOHNSON  TO  LANGTON. 

"May  21. 1775. 
"  Di4R  Sir,  —  I  have  an  old  amanuensis  in  great 
I  distress.  I  have  given  what  I  think  I  can  give, 
and  begged  till  I  cannot  tell  where  to  beg  again. 
I  put  into  his  hands  this  morning  four  guineas.  If 
you  could  collect  three  guineas  more,  it  would  clear 
him  from  his  present  difficulty.  I  am,  Sir,  your 
m^  humble  servant,  Sam.  Johnson."  ' 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 
{Extracts.) 

"  London,  May  22.  1775.  —  Boswell  went  away 
at  two  this  morning.  L[angton]  I  suppose  goes 
this  week.  B[oswcll]  got  two  and  forty  guineas 
in  fees  while  he  was  here.  He  has,  by  his  wife's 
persuasion  and  mine,  taken  down  a  present  for 
his  mother-in-law.   •  •  • 

"  1  am  not  sorry  that  you  read  Boswell's  journal. 
U  it  not  a  merry  piece  ?  There  is  much  in  it 
%bout  poor  me. 

"Do  not  buy  C[handler]'s ■  travels,  they   are 

duller  than  T[wiss]*8.       W[raxall]3    is  too  fond 

of  words,  but  you  may  read  him.    I  shall  take  care 

that  Adair's  account  of  America  may  be  sent  you, 

,   for  I  shall  have  it  of  my  own. 

**  Beattie  has  called  once  to  see  me.  He  lives 
gnod  at  the  archbishop's."  * 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

••  May  27. 1778. 

**  DtAR  Sia,  —  I  make  no  doubt  but  you  are  now 

tif<ly  lodged  in  your  own  habitation,  and  have  told 

aW  your  adventures  to  Mrs.  Boswell  and   Miss 

'    Vcruoiea.     Pray  teach  Veronica  to  love  me.     Bid 

bi-r  not  mind  mamma. 

"  Mrs.  Thrale  has  taken  cold,  and  been  very 
"nuch  disordered,  but  I  hope  is  grown  well.  Mr. 
LAngtoo  went  yesterday  to  Lincolnshire,  and  has 
invited  Nicolaada  *  to  follow  him.  Beauclerk  talks 
"t^oingto  Bath.  I  am  to  set  out  on  Monday; 
■^>  there  is  nothing  but  dispersion 

'^I  have  returned  Lord  Hailes's  entertaining 
«hoets,  but  must  stay  till  I  come  back  for  more, 
U-cause  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  send  them  after 
^ic  in  my  vagrant  state. 

"  I  promiMd  Mrs.  Macaulay  '  that  I  would  try 
io  Mne  her  son  at  Oxford.  I  have  not  forgotten 
it.  Dor  am  unwilling  to  perform  it.  If  they  desire 
i>  iitit  him  an  English  education, it  should  be  con- 
«'iitrred  whether  they  eannot  send  him  for  a  year  or 
t^o  to  an  English  school.  If  he  comes  inmie- 
*'iat«]y  from  Scotland,  he  can  make  no  figure  in 
« ir  Universities.  The  schools  in  the  north,  I  be- 
••'  ve,  are  cheap ;  and  when  I  was  a  young  man, 
vi<re  eminently  good. 


'  He  had  written  to  Mn.  Thrale  the  day  before :  "  Peyton 
'  i  MAcbean  are  both  starving,  and  1  canDot  keep  them." .~ 
1^'Tt  —  CaoKsa. 

'  TratHt  In  Asia  Minor.  ~  CaoKBS. 

'  Caraovy  Remarlii  made  In  a  Tour  through  some  or  the 
.V"'t»»m  Parts  of  Europe."— Caoasa. 

*  Ik'stUe  was  on  a  visit  to  his  (Hend,  Dr.  Porteus,  who  had 
•'  itraenu  la  Lambeth  Palace,  as  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
^'rXrr  —  Caoasa.  ia46. 

A  If-amed  Crert.— Boswill.     Hr.  Langton  was  an 
"  'tttuiiast  about  Greek.  —  Caoaaa. 

*  Wif»  of  the  Rev.  Kenneth  Macaulay,  author  of  "  The 
lit  tory  o{  St.  Rllda/*  —  Boswsll.    See  anti,  p.  303.  —  C. 


**  There  are  two  little  books  published  by  the 
Foulis,  Telemachus  and  Collinses  Poems,  each  a 
shilling ;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them. 

**  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  though 
she  does  not  love  me.  You  see  what  perverse 
things  ladies  are,  and  how  little  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  feudal  estaU^s.  When  she  mends  and  loves  me, 
there  may  be  more  hope  of  her  daughters. 

**  I  will  not  send  compliments  to  my  friends  by 
name,  because  I  would  be  loth  to  leave  any  out  in 
the  enumeration.  Tell  them,  as  you  see  them,  how 
well  I  speak  of  Scotch  politeness,  and  Scotch  hos- 
pitality, and  Scotch  beauty,  and  of  every  thing 
Scotch,  but  Scotch  oat-cakes  and  Scotch  prejudices. 

*'  Let  ma  know  the  answer  of  Basap  %  and  the 
decision  relating  to  Sir  Allan."  I  am,  my  dearest 
Sir,  with  great  affection,  &c.,      Sah.  Johnson." 

After  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  wrote  three 
letters  to  him,  from  which  I  extract  the  follow- 
ing passages :  — 

"  I  have  seen  Lord  Hailes  since  I  came  down. 
He  thinks  it  wonderful  that  you  are  pleased  to 
take  so  much  pains  in  revising  his  <  Annals.'  I 
told  him  that  you  said  you  were  well  rewarded 
by  the  entertainment  which  you  had  in  reading 
them.** 

**  There  has  been  a  numerous  flight  of  Hebri- 
deans  in  Edinburgh  this  summer,  whom  I  have 
been  happy  to  entertain  at  my  house.  Mr.  I>onald 
Macqueen  '  and  Lord  Monboddo  supped  with  me 
one  evening.  They  joined  in  controverting  your 
proposition,  that  the  Gaelic  of  the  Highlands  and 
Isles  of  Scotland  was  not  written  till  of  late.** 

**  My  mind  has  been  somewhat  dark  this  sum- 
mer. I  have  need  of  your  warming  and  vivifying 
rays ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  them  frequently.  1 
am  going  to  pass  some  time  with  my  father  at 
Auchinleck." 


[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 
CExtraets,) 

«•  Oxford,  June  1.  1775.  "—I  did  not  make 
the  epitaph  "  before  last  night,  and  this  morning 
I  have  found  it  too  long ;  I  send  it  to  you  a«  it 
is,  to  pacify  you,  and  will  make  it  shorter  *  *. 
Don't  suppose  that  I  live  here  as  we  live  at 
Streatham.  I  went  this  rooming  to  the  chapel 
at  six,  and  if  I  were  to  stay  would  try  to  con- 
form to  all  wholesome  rules  *  *.  Mr.  Coulson "  is 
well,  and  still  willing  to  keep  me,  but  I  delight 
not  in  being  long  here.  Mr.  Smollett,  of  Loch- 
Lomond*'  and  his  lady  have  been  here  —  we  were 
glad  to  meet" 

**  June  6.  —  Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  all 
human  things,  that  Mr.  [Coulson]   has  quarrelled 


f  Boswell  has  not  given  us  Rasay*s  answer.  See  anti 
p.  169.     I  suppose  It  was  not  quite  utiifactorjr  —  Crokib. 

"  A  lawsuit  carried  on  by  sir  Allan  Maclean,  chief  of  his 
clan,  to  recover  certain  parts  of  his  family  estates  irom  the 
Duke  of  Argyle.  —  Boswbll. 

*  The  rerj  learned  minister  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  whom  both 
Dr.  Johnson  and  I  have  mentioned  with  regard. —  Boswsll. 
See  ante,  p.  316.  —  C. 

>o  In  the  latter  end  of  May  he  set  out  on  what  he  called 
"  his  annual  ramble  into  the  middle  counties,"  of  which  his 
letters  to  Mrs.  llirale  atTordakind  of  Journal.—  Caoaaa. 

It  On  Mrs.  Salusburr.  ~  Cboksr. 

>3  Of  University  College.  ~  Caoasa. 

>3  SeeaiM^,  p.  392 C. 


with  meJ  He  says  I  rai«e  the  laugh  upon  him, 
and  he  is  an  independent  man,  and  all  he  has  is  his 
own,  and  he  is  not  used  to  such  things.  And  so  I 
shall  have  no  more  good  of  C[oulsonl,  of  whom  I 
never  had  any  good  but  flattery,  which  my  dear 
mistress  knows  I  can  have  at  home. 

"  June  7.  —  Cfoulson]  and  I  am  pretty  well 
again,  I  grudge  the  cost  of  going  to  Lichfield  — 
Frank  and  I  —  in  a  post-chaise  —  yet  I  think  of 
thundering  away  to-morrow.  So  you  will  write 
your  next  dear  letter  to  Lichfield.*' 

••  Lichfield,  June  10.  —  On  Thursday  I  took  a 
post-chaise,  and  intended  to  have  passed  a  day  or 
two  at  Birmingham,  but  Hector  had  company  in 
his  house,  and  I  went  on  to  Lichfield,  where  I 
know  not  how  long  I  shall  stay.** 

*<  June  II.  —  I  go  every  day  to  Stowhill :  both 
the  sisters '  are  now  at  home.  Every  body  remem- 
bers you  all.  You  left  a  good  impression  behind  you. 
I  hope  you  will  do  the  same  at  [Lewes].  Do  not 
make  them  speeches.  Unusual  compliments,  to  which 
there  is  no  stated  and  prescriptive  answer,  embarrass 
the  feeble,  who  do  not  know  what  to  say,  and  dis- 
gust the  wise,  who,  knowing  them  to  be  false, 
suspect  them  to  be  hypocritical.  •  •  •  You 
never  told  me,  and  I  omitted  to  inquire,  how  you 
were  entertained  by  Bos  well's  *  Journal.*  One 
would  think  the  man  had  been  hired  to  be  a  spy 
upon  me ;  he  was  very  diligent,  and  caught  oppor- 
tunities of  writing  from  time  to  time.  You  may 
now  conceive  yourself  tolerably  well  acquainted 
with  the  expedition.  Folks  want  me  to  go  to 
Italy,  but  I  say  you  are  not  for  it" 

**  June  13.  —  Mr.  Green  has  got  a  cast  of  Shak- 
speare,  which  he  holds  to  be  a  very  exact  resem- 
blance. 

"  There  is  great  lamentation  here  for  the  death 
of  CoL  Lucy  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  wonder- 
fully handsome. 

"  Boswell  is  a  fitvourite,  but  he  has  lost  ground 
since  I  told  them  that  he  is  married,  and  all  hope 
is  over.** 

**  Ashbourne^  \5th  July.  —  Poor  Baretti !  do 
not  quarrel  with  him ;  to  neglect  him  a  little 
will  be  sufficient.  He  means  only  to  be  frank, 
and  manly,  and  independent,  and  perhaps,  as 
you  say,  a  little  wise.  To  be  frank,  he  thinks, 
is  to  be  cynical,  and  to  be  independent  to  be 
rude.     Forgive  him,  dearest  lady,  the  rather  be- 


>  Mv  vea«rabl«  und  amiable  friend.  Dr.  Fisher,  formerly 
Matter  of  the  Charter  House,  told  me,  in  1833  (be  beini; 
then  in  his  eighty- fourth  year,  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
clear  mind  and  happy  temper),  that  he  was  present  at 
this  quarrel.  Coulsoii  was  going  out  on  a  country  living, 
and  talking  of  it  with  the  same  pomp,  as  to  Lord  Stowell 
{ante,  p.  4V>.).  Johnson  chose  to  imagine  bis  becoming  an 
archdeacon,  and  made  himself  merry  — Dr.  Fisher  thought 
too  merry —at  Coulson's  expense;  at  last  they  got  to 
warm  words,  and  Johnson  coiiclitded  the  debate  t>y  exclaim- 
ing  emphatically  —  **  Sir,  having  meant  vou  no  offence, 
I  will  make  you  no  apology.*'—  Cbokbs,  1846. 

*  Mrs.  Gastrelland  Misi  (now  Mrs.)  .Aston.  —  Crokbi. 

s  My  **  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebridm."  which  that 
lady  read  In  the  original  manuscript.—  Boswbll. 

*  •*  O  what  hast  thou  of  her  —  of  her. 

Whose  every  look  did  love  inspire, 
Whose  every  breathing  fanned  my  Are, 
And  stole  me  from  myself  away. 

Hor.  Od.  iv.  13.    Creech.  —  C. 

s  lie  had  returned  to  town  about  the  middle  of  August. 
—  The  history  of  Mrs.  Williams  Is  so  connected  with  that 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  I  cannot  omit  here  Inserting  the  follow, 
ing  letter,  relating  to  a  small  annuity,  which  the  charity  of 


cause  of  hit  misbehaviour  I  am  afiaid  lie  hj^ 
learned  part  of  me.  I  hope  to  set  him  hereafter  s 
better  example.** 

**  21«r  Jk/y.  —  You  and  [Baretti]  are  friend) 
again.  My  dear  mistresa  has  the  quality  of  bein; 
ea.Hily  reconciled,  and  not  easily  offended.  Kiodoevs 
is  a  good  thing  in  itself;  and  there  are  few  things 
that  are  worthy  of  anger,  and  still  fever  thit  car. 
justify  malignity. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  however,  life  is  glidbc 
away,  and  another  state  is  hastening  forwards.  You 
were  but  five-and-twenty  when  I  knew  jrou  fir^t. 
What  /  shall  be  next  September  [67],  I  confe-* 
I  have  laeket€  enough  to  turn  aside  from  thinkin|[. 

**  I  am  glad  you  read  Boswell's  Journal.'  Vuu 
are  now  sufficiently  informed  of  the  whole  tnm* 
action,  and  need  not  regret  that  you  did  not  ru^>^ 
the  tour  of  the  Hebrides.** 

Lichfield,  Jviy  [27] "I  have  paaied  one dsj 

at  Birmingham  with  my  old  friend  Hector— t^ ' 
a  name  !  and  his  sister,  an  old  hrve,  .M»  mutrttf  ^o 
grown  much  older  than  my  friend. 

*  O  quid  babes  illiiis,  illius 
Que  spirabat  amores 
Quae  me  surpuerat  milii.*  *'* j 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELU 

**  London,  Aug.  87. 1~' 
Dear  Sir,  —  I  am  returned  from  the  anri . 
ramble  into  the   middle   counties.     Haviog^-^ 
nothing  I  had  not  seen  before,   I  have  nothutf ' 
relate.     Time  has  left  that  part  of  the  island  lr« 
antiquities ;  and  commerce  has  left  the  peopW  ^ ' 
singularities.  I  was  glad  to  go  abroad,  and,  pcrbi;  ^ 
glad  to  come  home ;  which  is,  io  other  words,  I  v 
1  am  afrtdd,  weary  of  being  at  home,  and  vor 
of  being  abroad.      Is  not  th'ia  the  state  U  l>^ 
But  if  we  confess  this  wewincas,  let  us  no<  lanir- 
it ;  for  all  the  wise  and  all  the  good  say,  thit  «> 
may  cure  it 

**  For  the  black  fumes  which  rise  in  your  it..:  . 
I  can  prescribe  nothing  but  that  yoa  disperM  iH> " 
by  honest  business  or  innocent  pleasure,  am*. 
reading,  sometimes  easy  and   •oaaetimcs  Mm<>> 
Change  of  place  is  useful ;  and  I  hope  that  ;•>*  • 
residence    at    Auchinleck    will  have  many  r* 
effects.     «     •     •     That  I  should  have  gi^cn  i  - 


Mn.  Montagu  had  secured  to  Mrs.  Williams,  aad  v^ 
we  shall  see.  was  long  afterw.irds  a  suhttect  of  aciiio* 
ment  from  Johnson  to  that  lady.  —  Caoaaa. 

<«  MRS.  WILLIAMS  TO  MRS.  MONTACC 
"  Johnson's  Coort,  ttk  9em.  1* 


**  Madam.  —  Often  have  I  heard  of  geiwioslty.  bnn^ " ' 
and  compassion,  iMit  never  have  I  known  or  ssysn^nf 
realitr  of  those  virtues,  Ull  this  jov-ful  morning.  •^•'  ' 
ceivea  the  honour  of  jrour  most  tender  and  alfccfwij^  ^ 
with  Its  moat  welcome  contenu.    Madam,  I  omiI  ■&<>  *' 
say.  I  have  not  words  to  exprmi  ny  fralkode  as  I  fl«a^  • 
lady,  whoae  bounty  has.  bv  an  act  of  beavralcM*  «!  *  ■ 
my  income,  and  whoae  tender,  mmitasiionaw  aasaraio  ■ 
removed  the  fUture  anxiety  of  trasUnf  to  cbasoe.  tte  ^  ' 
of  which  only  could  have  prompted  mo  to  stand  ar 
candidate  for  Mr.  Hctherlngtoo's  bMiaty.    May  m%  * 
and  erateful  thanks  be  accepted  hj  yoo.  and  imt  (W  ( 
of  ail  good  bleat  and  inag  oanttBiM  a  llfr,  w4as#  W 
virtues  are  so  conspicuous  aad  ea< 
prayer  of  her  who  la,  with  ilw 
your  roost   devoted,  truly  obll 
servant, 
-.  Momt.  MSS. 
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to  Risfty,  I  am  sincerely  wiry ;  and  am  therefore 
very  much  pleased  that  he  is  no  longer  uneasy. 
He  still  thinks  that  I  have  represented   him   as 
personally  giving  up  the  chieftainship.     I  meant 
only  that  it  was  no  longer  contested  between  the 
two  houses,  and  supposed  it  settled,  perhaps,  by 
the  cession  of  some  remote  generation,  in  the  house 
of  Dunvegan.     I  am  sorry  the  advertisement  was 
not  continued  for  three  or  four  times  in  the  paper. 
"  That  Lord    Monboddo  and    Mr.  Macqueen 
should  controvert  a  position  contrary  to  the  ima- 
ginary interest  of  literary  or  national  prejudice, 
might  be  easily  imagined  ;  but  of  a  standing  fact 
there  ought  to  be  no  controversy  :  if  there  are  men 
with  tails,  catch  a  k<mo  eaudatuM;    if  there  was 
writing  of  old  in  the  Highlands  or  Hebrides,  in 
the  Erse  binguage,  produce  the  manuscripts.  Where 
men  write  they  will  write  to  one  another,  and  some 
of  their  letters,  in  fiunilies  studious  of  their  ancestry, 
will  be  kept     In  Wales  there  are  many  manu- 
scripts. 

"  I  have  now  three  parcels  of  Lord  Hailes's 
history,  which  I  purpose  to  return  all  the  next 
week :  that  bis  respect  for  my  little  observations 
should  keep  his  work  in  suspense,  makes  one  of 
the  evils  of  my  journey.  It  is  in  our  language,  I 
think,  a  new  mode  of  history  which  tells  all  that  is 
wanted,  and,  I  suppose,  all  that  is  known,  without 
laboured  splendour  of  language,  or  affected  subtilty 
of  conjecture.  The  exactness  of  his  dates  raises 
my  wonder.  He  seems  to  have  the  closeness  of 
Uenault  without  his  constraint. 

*'  Mrs.  Thrale  was  so  entertained  with  your 
^Journal,'  that  she  ahnost  read  herself  blind.  She 
Itti  s  great  regard  for  you. 

"  Of  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  knows  in  her 
heart  that  she  does  not  love  me,  I  am  always  glad 
to  hear  any  good,  and  hope  that  she  and  the  little 
dear  ladies  will  have  neither  sickness  nor  any  other 
affliction.  But  she  knows  that  she  does  not  care 
•hat  becomes  of  me,  and  for  that  she  may  be  sure 
that  I  think  her  very  much  to  blame. 

"  Never,  my  dear  Sir,  do  you  take  it  into  your 
head  to  think  that  I  do  not  love  you ;  you  may 
v^tle  yourself  in  full  confidence  both  of  my  love 
and  esteem :  I  love  you  as  a  kind  man,  I  value 
you  as  a  worthy  man,  and  hope  in  time  to  reverence 
you  as  a  man  of  exemplary  piety.  I  hold  you,  as 
Hamlet  has  it,  •  in  my  heart  of  hearts,*  and  there- 
fore, it  is  liule  to  say,  that  I  am.  Sir,  your  affec- 
tionate humble  servant,  Sam.  Johnson.** 


JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"  London,  Aug.  30.  1776. 
"  Sia,  —  If  in  tliese  papers '  there  is  little 
utcratioo  attempted,  do  not  suppose  me  negligent. 
I  hafe  read  them  perhaps  more  closely  than  the 
^ ;  but  I  6nd  nothing  worthy  of  an  objection, 
"rite  to  me  soon,  and  write  often,  and  tell  me  all 
your  honett  heart.    I  am.  Sir,  yours  affectionately, 

**  Sam.  Johkson." 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER. 

"  London,  Sept.  9.  1775. 
*  DtAJi  Maoam,  —  I  have  sent  your  books  by 
il«  carrier,  and  in  Sandys's  Travels  you  will  find 


your  glasses.  I  have  written  this  post  to  the 
ladies  at  Stowehill,  and  you  may,  the  day  after  vou 
have  this,  or  at  any  other  time,  send  Mrs.  Gastrell's 
books. 

"Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  all  my 
good  friends.  I  hope  the  poor  dear  hand  is  re- 
covered, and  you  are  now  able  to  write,  which, 
however,  you  need  not  do,  for  I  am  going  to 
Brighthelmstone,  and  when  1  come  back  will  take 
care  to  tell  you.  In  the  mean  time  take  great  care  of 
your  health,  and  drink  as  much  as  you  can.  I  am, 
dearest  love,  your  most  humble  servant, 
—  Pearson  AfSS,  «  Sam.  Johnson.*'] 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"Sept.  14.  1776. 
My  dear  Sir,  —  I  now  write  to  you,  lest 
in  some  of  your  freaks  and  humours  you  should 
fancy  yourself  neglected.  Such  fancies  I  must 
entreat  you  never  to  admit,  at  least  never  to  in- 
dulge ;  for  my  regard  for  you  is  so  radicated  and 
fixed,  that  it  is  become  part  of  my  mind,  and  can- 
not be  eflTaced  but  by  some  cause  uncommonly 
violent ;  therefore,  whether  I  write  or  not,  set  your 
thoughts  at  rest.  I  now  write  to  tell  vou  that  I 
shall  not  very  soon  write  again,  for  I  am  to  set 
out  to-morrow  on  another  journey.  •  •  • 
Your  friends  are  all  well  at  Streatham,  and  in  Lei- 
cester Fields.*  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Boswell,  if  she  is  in  good  humour  with  me.  I  am. 
Sir,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 


CHAPTER  LI. 

1775. 

Exeurnon     into     France Plaria.  —  Benedictine 

MonkM,^Choi9i,  —  Balaia- Royal,— Mrs.  Fermor, 

—  Palais' Bourbon.  —  Fontainebleau Versailles. 

—  TVianon.  —  Santerre^    the    Brewer.  —  King^s 

Library.  —  Sorbonne.  —  St.    Cloud.  —  Sive 

Bellevue.  —  Meudon.  —  Grande- Chartreuse.   

Luxembourg.  —   Friar   Wilkes.  —  St.  Denis.  

Chantilly.  —  Compeigne.  —  Cambray.  —  State  of 

Society  in    France Madame   de   Bouffiers. 

Voltaire Dr.  Bumey*s  Collectanea.  —  Letters  to 

Mrs.  MontagUf  8fC, 


•  4T»o«h«  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's 


Annala  of  Scotland.*' 


What  he  mentions  in  such  light  terms  as,  "  I 
am  to  set  out  to-morrow  on  another  journey," 
I  soon  afterwards  discovered  was  no  less  than 
a  tour  to  France  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale. 
This  was  the  only  time  in  his  life  that  he  went 
upon  the  Continent. 

JOHNSON  TO  LEVETT. 

"  CaUlg,  Sept.  18.  1775. 
"  Dkar  Sir, —  We  are  here  in  France,  after  a 
very  pleasing  passage  of  no  more  than  six  hours. 
I  know  not  when  I  shall  write  again,  and  there- 
fore I  write  now,  though  you  cannot  suppose  that 
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I  have  much  to  say.  You  have  seen  France  your- 
self. From  this  place  we  are  going  to  Rouen,  and 
from  Rouen  to  Paris,  where  Mr.  llirale  designs  to 
stay  about  five  or  six  weeks.  We  have  a  regular 
recommendation  to  the  English  resident,  so  we 
shall  not  be  taken  for  vagabonds.  We  think  to  go 
one  way  and  return  another,  and  see  as  much  as  we 
can.  I  will  try  to  speak  a  little  French  ;  I  tried 
hitherto  but  little,  but  I  spoke  sometimes.  If  I 
heard  better,  I  suppose  I  should  learn  faster.  1 
am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnsok.** 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Johnson  did  not 
write  an  account  of  his  travels  in  France ;  for 
as  he  is  reported  to  have  once  said,  that  "  he 
could  write  the  Life  of  a  Broomstick,**  *  so,  not- 
withstanding so  many  former  travellers  have 
exhausted  almost  everv  subject  for  remark  in 
that  great  kingdom,  his  very  accurate  observ- 
ation, and  peculiar  vigour  of  thought  and 
illustration,  would  have  produced  a  wonderful 
work.  During  his  visit  to  it,  which  lasted  but 
about  two  months,  he  wrote  notes  or  minutes 
of  what  he  saw.  He  promised  to  show  me 
them,  but  I  neglected  to  put  him  in  mind  of 
it;  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  has  been 
lost,  or  perhaps  destroyed  in  a  precipitate 
burning  of  his  papers  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  which  must  ever  be  lamented :  one  small 

Saper  book,  however,  entitled  "  France  U.," 
as  been  preserved,  and  is  in  my  possession. 
It  is  a  diurnal  register  of  his  life  and  observa- 
tions, from  the  10th  of  October  to  the  4th  of 
November,  inclusive,  being  twenty-six  days, 
and  shows  an  extraordinary  attention  to  va- 
rious minute  particulars.  Being  the  only  me- 
morial of  this  tour  that  remains,  my  readers,  I 
am  confident,  will  peruse  it  with  pleasure, 
though  his  notes  are  very  short,  and  evidently 
written  only  to  assist  his  own  recollection. 


"  Tuesday,  Oct.  10. — ^We  saw  the  Ecolc  Mili- 
taire,  in  which  150  young  boys  are  educated 
for  the  army.  They  have  arms  of  different 
sizes,  according  to  the  age — flints  of  wood. 
The  building  is  very  large,  but  nothing  fine 
except  the  council-room  —  The  French  have 
large  squares  in  the  windows.  They  make 
good  iron  palisades  *  —  Their  meals  are  gross.^ 

"  We  visited  the  Observatory,  a  large  build- 
ing of  a  great  height.  The  upper  stones  of 
the  parapet  very  large,  but  not  cramped  with 
iron* — The  flat  on  the  top  is  very  extensive; 
but  on  the  iusulated  part  there  is  no  parapet 


'  U  U  probable  that  thp  author'!  memory  here  decelvwi 
him,  and  that  he  was  thinking  of  Stolla'a  remark,  that  Sw^Jl 
could  write  finely  upon  a  broomitick J.  Boswbll.  jun. 

»  Alluding,  probably,  to  the  fine  griUes  «o  fr»*qu»'nt  in 
France.  Ho  had,  probably,  just  teen  that  of  the //d<^/ ^a 
iMPnlntri,  which  it  one  of  the  (ine«t.  —  Ckokbr. 

*  The  contrary  has  bwn  the  general  opinion  ;  and  Johnson 
was  certainly  a  bad  judge  In  that  point.  If  he  believed  that  his 
own  taste  was  delicate.  —  Crokbn. 

4  There  was  neither  iron  nor  wood  used  in  any  part  of  the 
btiliding  ;  an  Iron  rail  to  the  stairs  was  afterwards  added.  — 


—  Though  it  was  broad  enough,  I  did  not  c-m* 
to  go  upon  it.  Maps  were  printing  in  one  of 
the  rooms.  — We  walked  to  a  small  coDTent  cf 
the  fathers  of  the  oratory.^  In  thereadin;:- 
desk  of  the  refectory  lay  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints. 

'*  Wednesday,  Oct.  11.  —  We  went  to  h-a 
Hotel  de  ChaUois  ^,  a  bouse  not  very  large,  lut 
very  elegant.  One  of  the  rooms  was  gilt  to  a 
degree  that  I  never  saw  before.  The  upjiiT 
part  for  servants  and  their  masters  was  pn'tty. 

"  Thence  we  went  to  Mr.  Monvil*s,  a  Imu-f- 
divided  into  small  apartments,  furnished  witb 
efleminate  and  minute  elegance  —  Porpbyrr. 

"  Thence  we  went  to  St.  Roque*s  [tioch] 
church,  which  is  very  large.  The  lower  pan 
of  the  pillars  incrusted  with  marble.  Thry 
chapels,  behind  the  high  altar ;  the  last  a  mas 
of  low  arches.    Altars,  I  believe,  all  round. 

"  We  passed  through  Place  de  Vendome,  a 
fine  square  [octaeon],  about  as  big  as  Hanover- 
square.  Inhabited  by  the  high  famliR'^- 
Louis  XIY.  on  horseback  in  the  middle. 

"  Monville  is  the  son  of  a  farmcr-gcnenu 
In  the  house  of  ChaUois  is  a  room  funmb  •  > 
with  japan,  fitted  up  in  Eorope. 

"We  dined  with  Bocage^  the  Maniu- 
Blanchetti,  and  his  lady  —  The  sweetuicat.- 
taken  by  the  Marchioness  Blanchetti,  after  oh- 
serving  that  they  were  dear  —  Mr.  Le  K*). 
Count  Manucci,  the  abbe,  the  prior',  ar. 
Father  Wilson,  who  stayed  with  me  till  I  u\'^ 
him  home  in  the  coach  —  Bathiani  is  gone. 

"  The  French  have  no  laws  for  the  nii'n- 
tenance  of  their  poor — Monk  not  necei>ar  5 
a  priest  —  Benedictines  rise  at  four ;  arv  ^t 
church  an  hour  and  half ;  at  church  again  lu- 
an  hour  before,  half  an  hour  after,  dinner ;  <U!  * 
again  from  half  an  hour  after  seven  to  eiir'nt  — 
They  may  sleep  eight  hours  —  Bodilj  laf-  'i' 
wanted  in  monasteries  —  The  poor  taken  r'-> 
hospitals,  and  miserably  kept  —  Monks  in  1:^ 
convent  fifteen  :  accounted  poor. 

"  Thursday,  Oct.  12.  —  We  went  to  tie  f »  * 
belins  — Tapestry  makes  a  good  picture— «"•  • 
tates  flesh  exactly  —  one  piece  with  a  :  - 
ground  —  the  birds  not  exactly  colounrl  — 
Thence  we  went  to  the  king*8  cabinet;  very  r.---*- 
not,  perhaps,  perfect — gold  ore — candles  «»t  '*• 
candle- tree — seeds — woods — Thence  toti:.'- 
nier's^  house,  where  I  saw  rooms  nine,  funi' 
with  a  profusion  of  wealth  and  elegance  » 1  '■ 
I  never  had  seen  before  — vases  —  pictorr*  - 
the  dragon  china  —  The  lustre  is  said  l*» »'  ' 
crystal,  and  to  have  cost  3,500/,  —  The  "f'  « 


^  A  ronvent  dote  to  the  OtMcrvatory.  oov  a  Had  a  •'•    • 
In  hoKpital. —  CaoRBK. 

«  Probably  the  Hotel  of  the  Duke  do  Cktstkt  *i  " 
comer  of  the  Rue  de  Crenelle  and  ibe  Bo«slf«v4  u*  i 
▼alidrs. —  C«oKE.ft. 

r  Madame  I)u  Bocage.    Seepofi;  |l  40.  B.a  ^Cs-tft 

«  M  ho  the  abb6  was  does  not  aM«ar.  but  tW  «*>'-•  - 
members  of  the  English   DenedlctliM  ea«v«*S  •<  t'.  • 
TaokKa     The  then  prior  of  (be  CacUak  B«o«i»<itat  • 
Dame<l  Cowley.  <—  MAKXLaMO. 

*  Perhaps  naKny,  Intendant  das  Flnaaccm,  vhe  It-i  •  - 
hoiue  In  the  Rue  de  Varennes.  —  Csoaas. 
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furniture  said  to  have  cost  125,000/.  —  Damask 
hangings  covered  with  pictures  —  Porphyry — 
This  house  struck  me  —  Then  we  waited  on 
the  ladies  to  Monville*s  —  Captain  Irwin  with 
us  •  —  *  Spain  —  County  towns  all  beggars  — 
'At  Dijon  he  could  not  find  the  way  to  Orleans 
'  —  Cross  roads  of  France  very  bad — Five 
'soldiers — Woman  —  Soldiers  escaped  —  The 
'  colonel  would  not  lose  five  men  for  the  death 
'  of  one  woman  —The  nu&ffistrate  cannot  seize  a 
'soldier  but  by  the  colony's  permission — Good 
'inn  at  Nismes  —  Moors  of  Barbary  fond  of 
'  Englishmen  — Gribraltar  eminently  healthy ;  it 
'  has  beef  from  Barbary — There  is  a  large  garden 
'—  Soldiers  sometimes  fall  from  the  rock/ 

"Friday,  Oct.  13.  —  I  stayed  at  home  all 
dajf  only  went  to  find  the  prior,  who  was  not 
ar  home  —  I  read  something  in  Canus.*  —  Nee 
adminfTf  nee  muUum  laudo. 

"  Saturday,  Oct.  14. — ^We  went  to  the  house 
of  M.  [D']  Ar^enson,  which  was  almost  wain- 
•'icotted  with  looking-glasses,  and  covered  with 
^old — Tne  lady's  closet  wainscotted  with  large 
9<juares  of  glass  over  painted  paper  —  They 
aiwaprs  place  mirrors  to  reflect  their  rooms. 

"  Then  we  went  to  Julien's  ',  the  treasurer 
of  the  clerffy  —  30,000/.  a  year  —  The  house 
has  no  very  large  room^  but  is  set  with  mirrors, 
and  covered  with  gold  —  Books  of  wood  here, 
wd  in  another  library. 

"At  DfArgenson's]  I  looked  into  the  books 
in  the  lady's  closet,  and  in  contempt  showed 
them  to  Mr.  T[hrale]  —  *  Prince  Titi  ♦ ;  Bibl. 

'  The  mi  of  thU  paragraph  appears  to  be  a  minute  of 
vhit  wai  told  by  Captain  Irvin.  —  Boswell.  And  1  have 
th^reforfc  marked  It  a*  quotation Cboxkk. 

•  Melchlor  Canu«,  a  c<>lebrated  Spanish  Dominican,  who 
<1>^I  at  Toledo,  in  1560.  Ho  wrote  a  treatise  "  De  Locis 
Tb^olngleU^"  in  twelve  books.  —  Boswbu..  He  was  cele- 
^iraird  for  the  beauty  of  his  Latinity :  "  Melchior  Canus 
r-4.rL3it  Latin  comme  CIceron. "  —  VigneuUManrilliana, 
fol.  i.  p.  l61._CBOKKa. 

^  M.  (ie  St.  JuUen.  Receveur-gin^ral  du  Clerg6.— Cbokbk. 

*  Thr  History  of  Prince  Titi  was  said  to  be  the  av4o- 
^^■tgrapkff  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  but  was  probably 
•  ntti?n  by  Ralph,  hi«  secreUry.  See  Park's  Rojr.  and 
N  >b.  Auth..  vol.  L  p.  171 .  —  C,  1851 .  On  this  note  Mr.  Ma- 
riulay  says  in  his  Hrview.  "  A  more  absurd  note  never  was 
»tfmi^.  The  *  History  of  Prince  Till,'  to  which  Mr.  Cro- 
k^r  refers,  whether  written  by  Prince  Frederick  or  by  Ralph, 
viu  crrtami^  ntver  published.  If  Mr.  Croker  had  taken  the 
trociblf  to  read  with  attention  the  very  passage  in  Park's 
R.  and  X.  Authors,  which  he  cites  as  his  authority,  he  would 
Uvr  tftn  tlut  the  MS.  was  given  up  to  the  Government ; " 
v)'l  Mr  BCacaulay  adds,  that  there  is  no  history  of  Prince  Titi, 
i'iX  (br  (airy  tale  so  called  in  the  Magoiin  des  Enfant^*  Ac. 

Srtm,  every  item,  great  and  small,  of  this  statement,  is  a 
M-indcr,  or  worse;  some  of  which,  as  relating  to  a  curious  point 
'''  lltrrary  history,  it  seems  worth  while  to  correct.  A  book  of 
r.iu  title  wa»  published  in  Paris,  in  1735,  and  re.published 
>^  17hi,  under  the  title  of  Hitloire  du  Prince  Titi,  A  {lie- 
f^rrci  R  (offoU)  ;  and  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Museum ; 
•n  1  two  Eaalish  translations  were  advertised  in  the  GentU' 
*Mm*t  and  the  London  Magazinea  for  February  1736,  one  of 
t  I'll  irlth  thb  title:  "  Tke  History  of  Prince  Titi;  a  Royal 
diUaorjf,  m  Three  Part*.  With  an  Euav  on  AUegorteal 
(*  ritrmg.  and  a  Key.  Bti  the  Honourable  Mra.  SianJep,  and 
*V4  Ay  E.  Curi,  price  at.**  And  it  it  mentioned  as  pub- 
ti«t><>d  by  Park  In  bit  note  (v.  354. )  on  the  passage  quoted, 
*^\eh..  tt  seemi,  Mr.  Blacaulay  never  read  at  alL  Neither  of 
iLe  trsnshtions  have  1  been  able  to  find  ;  but  In  the 
i'T^tieh  work,  amidst  the  puerility  and  nonsense  of  a  very 
»t«|>id  fairy  talc,  it  is  clear  enough,  without  any  key,  that 
'•>  Pnnee  Titi,  King  Qinguet^  and  Queen  Tripatse,  are 
'«^im  Prince  Frederick,  George  II..  and  Queen  Caroline. 
h  u  staCad  in  Barbier,  and  in  a  MS.  note  in  the  Museum 
cpy,  tlut  the  work  is  by  one  Themisenl  de  St.  Hyacinthe, 
»ti»  trrmt  to  have  been  what  is  called  a  liookseller's  hack. 
lie  {zinslated  Robimou  Crusoe,  and  may  have  been  employed 


des  Fees,  and  other  books  —  She  was  offended, 
and  shut  up,  as  we  heard  afterwards,  her  apart- 
ment. 

**  Then  we  went  to  Julien  le  Roy,  the  king's 
watchmaker,  a  man  of  character  in  his  business, 
who  showed  a  small  clock  made  to  find  the 
longitude.    A  decent  man. 

^^  Afterwards  we  saw  the  Palais  Marchand  ^ 
and  the  courts  of  justice,  civil  and  criminal  — 
Queries  on  the  SeUette  ^  —  This  building  has 
the  old  Gothic  passages,  and  a  great  appearance 
of  antiquity.  Three  hundred  prisoners  some- 
times in  the  gaol. 

"  Much  disturbed ;  hope  no  ill  will  be.' 

"  In  the  afternoon  I  visited  Mr.  Freron  the 
journalist.^  He  spoke  Latin  very  scantily,  but 
seemed  to  understand  me.  His  house  not 
splendid,  but  of  commodious  size.  His  family, 
wife,  son  ^,  and  daughter,  not  elevated,  but  de- 
cent. I  was  pleased  with  my  reception.  He 
is  to  translate  my  books,  which  I  am  to  send 
him  with  notes. 

^^  Sunday,  Oct.  15. — At  Choisi,  a  royal  palace 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  about  7  m.  from 
Paris.  The  terrace  noble  along  the  river.  The 
rooms  numerous  and  grand,  but  not  discrimi- 
nated from  other  palaces.  The  chapel  beautiful, 
but  small  —  China  globes — inlaid  tables  — 
labyrinth  —  sinking  table  *°  —  toilet  tables. 

"  Monday,  Oct.  16.  —  The  Palais  Royal  very 
grand,  large  and  lofty — A  very  great  collec- 
tion of  pictures —  three  of  Raphael  — two  Holy 
Family — one  small  piece  of  M.  Angelo  —  one 


to  translate  or  edite  Prince  Titi  In  Paris ;  but  by  whomsoever 
written,  the  work  Is  extanL  The  MS.  delivered  up  by 
Ralph's  executor,  twentv  years  later  (not  to  the  Government, 
as  Mr.MacauUy  states,  but)  to  the  Prince's  widow,  may  have 
been  the  (perhaps  garbled)  original  from  which  the  French 
edition  was  mane,  or,  more  probably,  a  continuation  of  the 
work  to  a  later  period  of  that  Prince's  life.  I  do  not  how- 
ever believe  that  the  work  published  in  1735  could  have  been 
written  by  Ralph.  It  is  too  puerile ;  and  Ralph  could  hardly 
have  been  so  early  in  the  Prince's  confidence :  but  It  seems 
probable  that  the  work  was  exhibited  purposely  on  the  lady's 
table,  in  the  expectation  that  her  English  vbitors  would 
think  it  a  literary  curiosity,  which,  indeed,  it  has  proved 
to  be ;  for  Dr.  Johnson  seems  not  to  have  known  what  it 
was,  and  Mr.  Macaulay  boldly  denies  its  very  existence.  — 
Croker,  1846. 

&  U  was  not  quite  correct  to  apply  the  name  of  PalaiM 
Marchand  to  the  whole  of  that  vast  tniilding  called  generally 
the  Palais,  which  from  being  the  old  Palace  of  tb«  kings  of 
France  had  (like  our  own  Palace  of  Westminster)  become 
appropriated  to  the  sittings  of  the  parliament  and  the  courts 
of  Justice  ;  and  the  Coiu;'ere<T««  of  that  palace  (like  the  Gate- 
house  of  ours)  became  a  prison.  The  Palais  Marchand  was 
properly  only  the  stalls  (like  what  are  now  called  bazaars) 
which  were  placed  along  some  of  the  galleries  and  corridors 
of  the  Pa/aii.— C,  IS.'iO.  Thev  have  been  all  swept  away  in 
Louis  Philippe's  restoration  or  the  Palais Ckokbr,  IMG. 

0  The  SeUette  was  a  stool  on  which  the  criminal  sat  while 
he  was  interrnaaled  by  the  court,  —  a  remnant  of  the  old 
*'  question.*'  This.  I  suppose,  is  what  Johnson  means  by 
"  queries."  —  Crokrr. 

1  This  passage,  which  so  many  think  superstitious,  re- 
minds  me  of  "  Archbishop  Laud's  Diary."—  Boswbll.  It, 
perhaps,  had  no  superstitious  meaning.  He  felt,  it  would 
seem,  his  mind  disturbed,  aitd  may  naturally  have  been 
apprehensive  of  becoming  worse —  (jrokkr. 

■  The  celebrated  antagonist  of  Voltaire.  —  Croksr. 

*  Stanislaus,  the  Infamous  revolutionist.  Buonaparte  gave 
him  an  emplovment  at  St.  Domingo,  probably  to  get  rid  of 
him  ;  and  be  died  there.  —  Croker,  1846. 

i<>  A  round  table,  the  centre  of  which  descended  by  raa> 
chinery  to  a  lower  floor ;  so  that  supper  might  W.  servi>d  und 
removed  without  the  presence  of  servants.  It  wa»  invniti'd 
by  Louis  XV.  during  the  favour  of  Madame  du  Barri.  ~. 
Croker. 
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room  of  Rubens  —  I  thought  the  pictures  of 
Kaphael  fine. 

"  The  Thuilleries  —  Statues :  Venus  —  Mu. 
and  Anchises  in  his  arms  —  Nilus  —  many 
more — The  walks  not  open  to  mean  persons 
— Chairs  at  night  hired  for  two  sous  a  piece  — 
Pont  tournant.^ 

"Austin  Nuns«  —  Grate  —  Mrs-  Fermor', 
abbess  —  She   knew  Pope,   and  thought  him 

disagreeable  —  Mrs. has  many  books  — 

has  seen  life  —  Their  frontlet  disagreeable  — 
Their  hood  —  Their  life  easy  —  Rise  about 
five;  hour  and  half  in  chapel — Dine  at  ten 
— Another  hour  and  half  in  chapel ;  half  an 
hour  about  three,  and  half  an  hour  more  at 
seven  —  four  hours  in  chapel  —  A  large  gar- 
den —  Thirteen  pensioners  *  —  Teachers  com- 
plained. 

"  At  the  Boulevards  saw  nothing,  yet  was 
glad  to  be  there  —  Rope-dancing  and  farce  — 
Egg  dance  —  N,B,  Near  Paris,  whether  on 
week-days  or  Sundays,  the  roads  empty. 

"  Tuesday,  Oct,  17.  — At  the  PtUais  Mar- 
chand  I  bought  — 


A  snuff  box*  -    ■ 

Table  book     -     - 
Scissors  3  p  [pair] 


24  Uvret. 

6 
1.5 
18 


[Livret]  63  —  2/.  12s.  6d.  sterling. 

"  We  heard  the  lawyers  plead  —  N.  As 
many  killed  at  Paris  as  there  are  days  in  the 
year  —  Chambre  de  question  ^  —  Tournelle  at 
the  Palais  Marchand  ' — An  old  venerable 
building. 

"  The  Palais  Bourbon,  belonging  to  the 
Prince  of  Conde  —  Only  one  small  wing  shown 
—  lofty  —  splendid  —  gold    and    glass  —  The 


1  Before  the  reTolutlon»  the  pacsnge  from  the  garden  of 
the  Thuilleries  into  the  Place  Louit  XV.  was  over  Apont 
toumantt  a  liind  of  drawbridge.  It  was  the  scene,  the  day 
before  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  of  the  first  collision  between 
the  people  and  the  troops  under  the  Prince  de  Lambesc. — 
Cmokbr. 

s  The  Rnglish  convent  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sion,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine,  situated  in  the  Uue  des  Fosses  St. 
Victor.  —  Crokbr. 

'  The  niece  of  Arabella  Ferraor.  the  Belinda  of  the  R  ipe 
of  the  Lock.—  Crokbr. IMd.  Johnson  mentions  her  In  his 
Life  of  Pope :  "  Whether  all  this  be  true  I  have  some  doubt, 
for  at  Paris,  a  few  years  ago,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Ferraor,  who 

F resided  in  an  English  convent,  mentioned  Pope's  work 
The  Rape  of  the  Lock]  with  very  litUe  gratitude,  rather  as 
an  in«ult  than  an  honour  ;  and  she  may  Ik>  supposed  to  have 
Inherited  the  opinion  of  the  family."  —  P.  CrNNiNOHAM. 

*  Young  ladies,  who  paid  for  their  education.  Before  the 
revolution,  there  were  no  boarding  schools,  and  all  young 
ladle*  were  educated  in  the  convents.  —  Crukkr. 

3  This  box  was  a  present  for  Miss  Porter,  and  not  for  his 
own  use.  —  Crokkr,  184G. 

*  This  was  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Coneiergerie,  where  la 
qmestion—  torture  —  was  applied —  Crokkr. 

7  The  word  Tournelle  designated  that  portion  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  which  tried  criminal  causes,  and  part  oi  the 
Falais  in  which  they  sat —  Crokbr. 

**  The  grandson  was  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Duke 
d'Enghien.  born  in  177.\  murdered  in  1N04.  The  f.ither, 
**  rested  Infortunees  du  phis  beau  sang  du  monde,"  still  lives 

under  his  former  title  of  Due  de  Bourbon Crokkr,  1930. 

He  died  in  Aug.  1830,  under  most  melancholy  circumstances. 
—  Crokbr,  I*^. 

*  His  tender  afli^tlon  for  his  departed  wife,  of  which  there 
are  many  evidences  in  his  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  ap- 
pears very  foeUnglr  In  this  passage —  Buswrll. 

i"  This  observation,  which  Johnson  afterwards  repeats,  was 


battles  of  the  great  Conde  are  punted  io  one 
of  the  rooms  —  The  present  prmce  a  gnnd- 
sire  at  thirty-nine.* 

"  The  sight  of  palaces,  and  other  great 
buildings,  leaves  no  very  distinct  images,  un- 
less to  Uiose  who  talk  of  them — As  I  entered, 
my  wife  was  in  my  mind  ^ ;  she  would  have 
been  pleased.  Having  now  nobody  to  please^ 
I  am  little  pleased. 

'^  N.  B.  In  France  there  is  no  middle  nnk.'^ 

^*  So  many  shops  open,  that  Sunday  i»  Httk 
distinguished  at  Paris — The  palaces  of  Lou>re 
and  Thuilleries  granted  out  in  lodgings. 

^  In  the  Palais  de  Bourbon^  gQt  globes  of 
metal  at  the  fire-place. 

"  The  French  beds  commended  —  Much  of 
the  marble  only  paste. 

"  The  Colosseum  ^*  a  mere  wooden  buiMin::, 
at  least  much  of  it. 

"  Wednesday,  Oct.  18.  — We  went  to  Fon- 
tainebleau,  which  we  found  a  lai^e  mean  town, 
crowded  with  people  —  The  forest  thick  iiiih 
woods,  very  extensive— Manucci  [poMt,^.52A.l 
secured  us  lodgings  —  The  appearance  of  the 
country  pleasant  —  no  hills,  few  streams,  onl\ 
one  hedge — I  remember  no  chapeb  nor  crfi?*^" 
on  the  road — Pavement  still,  and  rows  of  tnt?. 

"  N,B,  Nobody  but  mean  people  walk  ui 
Paris. 

"  Thursday,  Oct.  19.  —  At  court  we  saw  ih* 
apartments  —  The  king*s  bed-chamber  ano 
council-chamber  extremely  splendid  —  iVr- 
sons  of  all  ranks  in  the  external  rooms  througli 
which  the  family  passes — servants  and  master; 
—  Brunet  '•  with  us  the  second  time. 

"  The  introductor  came  to  us  — civil  to  p« 
— Presenting  —  I  had  scruples  ''  —  Notm-ct"'- 
sary — We  went  and  saw  toe  kino:  and  i\\i*y^ 
at  dinner — We  saw  the  other  ladies  at  dinnt-r 


unfounded,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  appears  to  kaveia*-* ' 
it.     France  was.  lis  tknry,  divided  (as  England  !»> 
the  clergy,  the  noblet,  and  the  comment,  and  so  it  to'..' :  ' 
said  that  there  was  no  middle  rank:  but  not  onJ}  Jh  t'^ 
theoretical  constitution  of    society  tnus  resemble  iti. 
Kngland,  but  so  did  Its  practical  details.    There  vcr^-  ^'< 
the  peen  of  France,  who  had  seats  and  voices  hi  tbr  p  >'    - 
ment,  but  they  were  of  little  wdght  as  a  polliical  bfVf,  • 
the  smnilness  of  their  numbers,  and  because  their  parha  ■  *■ 
had  only  continued   to  h' .  what  we  ctill  cmU  ours    «     .' 
courts  .-ii<d  had  lost  its  it'ctf/iUire  functions  ;  —  ocxi  rj*:"  '' 
noblesse—  the  gentilhomnurB  —  ans« cHng  to  tmxgeni- >    ■ 
the  midiile  classes  of  sociecy,  composed  of  the  Infeniv  » 
lawyers,  m«Hiical  men.  inferior  clergy,  literary  tur'^. 
chants,  artimts,    manufacturers,  notarie*.    shop)uw^*ri 
short,  all  those  who  in  every  cntmtij  con&titule  tbr  f« 
classes,  and  they  undoubtedly  existed  in  France  in  th<  ' 
proportion  to  the  gentrv  on  one  hand,    and  th*  «tr>    ^ 
classes  on  the  other.    Johnson's  rvmarti  is  tbe  strinc*r    •  - 
cause  it  would  seem  that  his  acquamtance  while  la  fsn*  »" 
almost  exclusivi'ly  with  persons  of  thts  wmtddttctsm  .  ^  '  ' 
mutt  be  observed,  that  his  intercourse  and  his  fuo^N-*' 
sources  of  information  were  not  extensive.     Mrs.  PVnr*  •• 
to  him,  talking  of  the  progress  of  reflanneDt  of  mmoi    • 
England,  *'  I  much  wonder  whKher   this    retors*^       •' 
spread  all  over  the  continent,  or  whether  it  Is  rottii**^  * 
own  itlnnd:  when  ve  trrre  m  France  s/v  ctmt4  /*rm 
jndgmt^nt,  as  our  time  teas  chiejtg  jMsantf  ammf  At  i^t--  • 

—  CaoKRa. 

11  This  building,  which  stood  in  the  FaobouTt  M  H>>^ 
was  a  kind  of  Kanclagh,  and  was  destrogrcd  ■  tew  |ra»«  «' 

—  Choker. 

IS  Perhaps   IkL  J.   L.   Bmnet,  a  wlebrvtMl  «fMrat  - 
Ckokkr. 

I'  It  was  the  custom  previous  tocmirt  pw  nfitatt^**  ' 
an  officer  watted  nn  the  prrsons  to  he  fntrndur^  la  i-** 
them  In  the  forms.    Johnson's  acniplef  |irutelily  arv«- 
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—  Madame  Elizabeth,  with  the  Princess  of 
Guimen^  —At  ni^ht  we  went  to  a  comedy  — 
I  neither  saw  nor  heard  —  Drunken  women  — 
^Lrs.  T.  preferred  one  to  the  other. 

'*  Friday  J  Oct  20.  — We  saw  the  queen  mount 
in  the  forest  —  Brown  habit ;  rode  aside :  one 
laily^  rode  aside  *  —  The*  queen^s  horse  light 
ijraj — martingale — She  gaUoped  —  We  then 
went  to  the  apartments,  and  admired  them  — 
Then  wandered  through  the  palace — In  the 
p.i<sa^es,  stalls  and  shops  —  Painting  in  fresco 
f'v  a  great  master,  worn  out  —  We  saw  the 
lin/s  horses  and  dogs  —  The  dogs  almost  all 
Kiiirlish — degenerate — The  horses  not  much 
"immended  —  The  stables  cool;  the  kennel 
lilihy. 

''  At  night  the  ladies  went  to  the  opera  — 
I  refused,  but  should  have  been  welcome. 

"*  The  king  fed  himself  with  his  lefl  hand  as 
we. 

'Saturday^  Oct  21. — In  the  nifht  I  got 
n-'ind  —  We  came  home  to  Paris  —  I  think  we 
<l:'i  not  see  the  chapel —  Tree  broken  by  the 
wind — The  French  chairs  made  all  of  boards 
{Kiintetl.*  • 

^'  y.B.  Soldiers  at  the  court  of  justice^  — 
SxMiers  not  amenable  to  the  magistrates  — 
Dijon  women.  "* 

'*  Fagots  in  the  palace — Everything  slovenly, 
•Afopt  in  the  cnief  rooms  —  Trees  in  the 
niai]^  some  tall,  none  old,  many  very  young 
uikI  »mall. 

"  Women's  saddles  seem  ill  made —  Queen's 
^''i'llc  woven  with  silver — Tags  to  strike  the 

"  Sunday,  Oct,  22.  —  To  Versailles,  a  mean  * 
ir»wn — Carriages  of  business  passing  —  Mean 
•'I  >T«  opinst  the  wall  —  Our  way  lay  through 
^  ve,  where  the  China  manufacture  —  Wooden 
J^'dt^e  at  Seve,  in  the  way  to  Versailles  — 
1 W  palace  of  great  extent — The  front  long ; 
1  ^uw  it  not  perfectly  —  The  Menagerie  — 
*  y jnets  dark;  toeir  black  feet ;  on  the  ground ; 
UiDc  —  Halcyons,  or  gulls  —  Stag  and  hind, 
i,.un» — Aviary,  very  large  ;  the  net,  wire  — 
I'i.u^k  stag  of  China,  smaU  —  Rhinoceros,  the 
i'-rn  broken  and  pared  away,  which,  I  suppose, 
«>il  grow;  the  basis,  I  think,  four  inches  across; 
'^'.-  skin  folds  like  loose  cloth  doubled  over  his 


"  '  —  it  U  an  etiquette  generally  Insisted  on  to  present  at 
'-  /n  coartt  those  only  who  had  been  presented  to  their 
*'  ifiTffnpifD  at  home.    Johnson  had  never  been  pablicly 

■    »r>t«d  to  George  III.,  though  he  had  had  that  honour 

'  )  ri«ste.  and  may,  therefore,  have  entertained  tcruples 

''■*i'r  be  waa  entitled  to  be  presented  to  the  King  of 

^ '«''««;  bat  thoi«   icruplea  were  In  this  CHse  not  neces- 

'*"  the  rule  applying  only  to  fomuU  pre*ent4Miion$  at  court, 

•  *>**  to  adnlsaion  to  see  the  king  dine.  — CaoEsa. 

This  probably  means  that  the  queen   was  attended  by 

-  •>>ie  lady,  who  also  rode  aside  ;  and  not  that  one  female 

.    'iiAot  rode  lo,  while  other  ladles  rode  astride.— Chokk a. 

M  -aning.  oo  doubt,  that  they  were  not  of  cedar,  ebony, 

'  '  AboKaiiy,  bat  of  some  meaner  wood,  coloured  orer ;  a 

-1  wblch  had  not  yet  reached  England.  —  CaoKsa. 

The  martekatutit  was  posted  at  the  gates  of  the  courts 

:  '•«t'ce :  bat  the  Interior  ditcipline  was  maintained  by 

*  ••  ^Tt.  nihers,  the  servants  of  the  court.  —  CauKEB. 

*  v«  a»ti,  p.  Ml.  -~  BoswiLL. 

'  llirTf  is  some  mlctake;  probably  from  defect   of  sight. 
\  ruiUes  is  a  reaiarkalily  stately  town.—  Ceoksb. 


body,  and  cros3  his  hips ;  a  vast  animal,  though 
young;  as  big,  perhaps,  as  four  oxen  —  The 
young  elephant,  with  his  tusks  just  appearing 

—  The  brown  bear  put  out  his  paws  —  all  very 
tame  —  The  lion — The  tigers  I  did  not  well 
view  —  The  camel,  or  dromedary,  with  two 
bunches  called  the  Huguin  ^,  taller  than  any 
horse — Two  camels  with  one  bunch  —  Among 
the  birds  was  a  pelican,  who  being  let  out, 
went  to  a  fountain,  and  swam  about  to  catch 
fish  —  his  feet  well  webbed ;  he  dipped  his 
head,  and  turned  his  long  bill  sideways — he 
caught  two  or  three  fish,  but  did  not  eat  them. 

^*  Trianon  is  a  kind  of  retreat  appendant  to 
Versailles  —  It  has  an  open  portico ;  the  pave- 
ment, and,  I  think,  the  pillars,  of  marble — 
There  are  many  rooms,  which  I  do  not  dis- 
tinctly remember  —  A  table  of  porphyry, 
about  five  feet  long,  and  between  two  and 
three  broad,  given  to  Louis  XIV.  by  the  Vene- 
tian state  —  In  the  council-room  almost  all  that 
was  not  door  or  window  was,  I  think,  looking- 
glass — Little  Trianon  is  a  small  palace  like  a 
gentleman's  house  —  The  upper  floor  paved 
with  brick'  —  Little  Vienne  —  The  court  is  ill 
paved  —  The  rooms  at  the  top  are  small,  fit  to 
soothe  the  imagination  with  privacy  —  In  the 
front  of  Versailles  are  small  basins  of  water 
on  the  terrace,  and  other  basins,  I  think,  below 
them — There  are  little  courts — The  great 
gallery  is  wainscotted  with  mirrors  not  very 
large,  but  joined  by  frames — I  suppose  the 
large  plates  were  not  yet  made — The  play- 
house was  very  large  ^  —  The  chapel  ^  I  do  not 
remember  if  we  saw — We  saw  one  chapel,  but 
I  am  not  certain  whether  there  or  at  Trianon 

—  The  foreign  office  paved  with  bricks  [tiles] 
— The  dinner  half  a  louis  each,  and,  I  think,  a 
louis  over — Money  given  at  menagerie,  three 
livres ;  at  palace,  six  livres. 

JOHNSON  TO  LEVETT. 

"  Paris,  Oct.  22.  1775. 
••  Dear  Sib,  —  We  arc  still  here,  commonly  very 
busy  in  looking  about  us.  We  have  been  to-day 
at  Versailles.  You  have  seen  it,  and  I  shall  not 
describe  it.  We  came  jesterday  from  Fontainbleau, 
where  the  court  is  now.  We  went  to  see  the  king 
and  queen  at  dinner,  and  the  queen  was  so  im- 


■  This  epithet  should  be  applied  to  this  animal  with  one 
bunch.  —  BoflWSLL. 

7  The  upper  floors  of  most  houses  in  France  are  tiled.  — 

CaOKBB. 

8  That  magnificent  building.which  was  both  a  thpatre  and 
a  ball-room.  It  was  rarely  used  ;  the  lighting  »nd  other  ex- 
penses for  a  single  night  being  100,0(X)  francs.  It  is  celebrated 
in  the  History  of  the  Kcvolutlon  as  the  scene  of  the  enter- 
tainment gi^en  by  the  Gardes  du  i'orps  on  the  ist  of 
October.  17H9  ;  of  which  innocent  and,  indeed,  laudable 
testimony  of  attachment  l»etween  them  and  their  unluppy 
sovcrei^'iis.  the  retx-ls,  by  mi»rei»re»entations  and  calum- 
nies, made  so  serious  an  affair.  —  "  When  at  Versailles," 
says  Mrs.  Plozzi,  "  the  people  showed  us  the  theatre.  As 
we  stood  on  the  stage,  looking  at  some  macliinery  for 
playhouse  purpo»es  —  '  Now  we  are  here,  what  shall  we  act. 
Dr.  Johnson  ?  Ihe  Kngiishman  at  Pari*  V  — *  No,  no,'  re- 
plied he, '  we  will  try  to  act  Harry  the  Fifth.'  "  —  Cboki-r. 

*  It  is  surprising  now  this  should  have  escaped  J  oh  dm  in' s 
ob^er? ations.  it  is,  both  external! v  nnd  internally,  one  ot  the 
most  remarkable  objects  of  Versailles.  —  CaoasR. 
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pressed  by  Miss  ^  that  she  sent  oo^  of  the  gentle- 
men to  inquire  who  she  was.  I  find  all  true  that 
you  have  ever  told  me  at  Paris.  Mr.  Thrale  is 
Tery  liberal,  and  keeps  us  two  coaches,  and  a 
Tery  fine  table  ;  but  I  think  our  cookery  very  bad. 
Mrs.  Thrale  got  into  a  convent  of  English  nuns, 
and  I  talked  with  her  through  the  grate,  and  I  am 
▼ery  kindly  used  by  the  English  Benedictine  friars. 
But  upon  the  whole  I  cannot  make  much  ac- 
quaintance here ;  and  though  the  churches,  palaces, 
and  some  private  houses  are  very  magnificent, 
there  is  no  very  great  pleasure  after  having  seen 
many,  in  seeing  more ;  at  least  the  pleasure,  what- 
ever it  be,  must  some  time  have  an  end,  and  we 
are  beginning  to  think  when  we  shall  come  home. 
Mr.  Thrale  calculates  that  as  we  left  Streatham  on 
the  1 5th  of  September,  we  shall  see  it  again  about 
the  1 5th  of  November. 

**  I  think  I  had  not  been  on  this  side  of  the  aea 
five  days  before  I  found  a  sensible  improvement  in 
my  health.  1  ran  a  race  in  the  rain  this  day,  and 
beat  Baretti.  Baretti  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  speaks 
French,  I  think,  quite  as  well  as  English. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Williams ;  and 
give  my  love  to  Francis ;  and  tell  my  friends  that 
I  am  not  lost.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate 
humble,  &c.,  Sam.  Johnson.** 

"Monday,  Oct  23.  —  Last  night  I  wrote 
to  Levett.  —  We  went  to  see  the  looking- 
glasses  wrought — They  come  from  Nor- 
mandy in  cast  plates,  perhaps  the  third  of  an 
inch  thick  —  At  Paris  they  are  ground  upon 
a  marble  table,  by  rubbing  one  plate  upon 
another  with  grit  between  them  —  The  various 
sands,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  five,  I 
could  not  learn  —  The  handle,  by  which  the 
upper  glass  is  moved,  has  the  form  of  a  wheel, 
wnich  may  be  moved  in  all  directions  — The 

Elates  are  sent  up  with  their  surfaces  ground, 
ut  not  polished,  and  so  continue  till  they  are 
bespoken,  lest  time  should  spoil  the  surface,  as 
we  were  told  —  Those  that  are  to  be  polished 
are  laid  on  a  table  covered  with  several  thick 
cloths,  bard  strained,  that  the  resistance  may 
be  equal :  they  are  then  rubbed  with  a  hand 
rubber,  held  down  hard  by  a  contrivance 
which  I  did  not  well  understand  — The  powder 
which  is  used  last  seemed  to  me  to  be  iron 
dissolved  in  aquafortis ;  they  called  it,  as 
Baretti  said,  mare  de  Veau  forte,  which  he 
thought  was  dregs  —  They  mentioned  vitriol 
and  saltpetre  —  The  cannon  ball  swam  in  the 
quicksilver  — To  silver  them,  a  leaf  of  beaten 
tm  is  laid,  and  rubbed  witii  quicksilver,  to 
which  it  unites  —  Then  more  quicksilver  is 
pHOured  upon  it,  which,  by  its  mutual  fattraction] 
rises  very  high  —  Then  a  paper  is  laid  at  the 
nearest  end  of  the  plate,  over  which  the  glass 
is  slided  till  it  lies  upon  the  plate,   having 


»  MiM  Thrale.  —  Boswci.l. 

«  The  llAtel  di*  Vlllc.  —  (^nOKBi. 

•  SmiUTrr.  the  detritablo  ruflinn  who  a^erwaril*  ron- 
dttcti>d  LoiiitXVI.  tn  the  •r:itrt»ld,  and  ruininnndrd  the 
trt)opt  that  iruardrd  it  durlnfr  his  murder Malone. 

<  A  tnlkreadinv.  I  think,  of  Johiuon'ii  M.S..  for  Durandi 
SnUentiarum  (Lfbri),  1  know  of  no  work  entitled  Durandi 
Sametuarimm*  ~~  CaoKSa,  lAIG. 


driven  much  of  the  quicksflver  before  it  —  It 
is  then,  I  think,  pressed  upon  cloth,  and  tb«i 
set  sloping  to  drop  the  superfluous  mcrciur : 
the  slope  is  daily  heightened  towards  a  per- 
pendicular. 

"  In  the  way  I  saw  the  Greve,  the  mayor  ^• 
house  %  and  the  Baslile.  We  then  went  i> 
Sans-terre,  a  brewer'  —  He  brews  with  ab(  ut 
as  much  malt  as  Afr.  Thrale,  and  sells  hij  b  « r 
at  the  same  price,  though  he  pays  no  datv  i«' 
malt,  and  little  more  Uian  half  as  muc!)  :>  r 
beer  —  Beer  is  sold  retail  at  sixpence  a  Ih>-:  ■ 

—  He  brews  4,000  barrels  a  year  —  thtrt  ^r- 
seventeen  brewers  in  Paris,  of  whom  nonf  i« 
supposed  to  brew  more  than  he — Re**kun'^: 
them  at  3,000  each,  they  make  51,000 a)  ^: 
— They  make  their  malt,  for  malting  is  ben  l<> 
trade. 

"  The  moat  of  the  Bastile  is  dry. 

"  Tuesday,  Oct  24.— We  visited  the  kin:« 
library  —  I  saw  the  Speculum  HumoMt  Sa^-^  ■ 
tionis,  rudely  printed,  with  ink,  sometimes  p«i 
sometimes  black;  part  supposed  to  be  «.'^ 
wooden  types,  and  part  with  pages  cut  i: 
boards.  Tne  Bible  supposed  to  be  older  try 
that  of  Mentz,  in  1462  ;  it  has  no  dato :  it  > 
supposed  to  have  been  printed  with  wix*.-: 
types  —  I  am  in  doubt ;  the  print  is  lsr<re  ai  • 
fair,  in  two  folios  —  Another  book  was  ^L  •" 
me,  supposed  to  have  been  printed  with  v«'  "> 
types  —  I  think  Durandi  Sanctuarium*  in  U'' 

—  This  is  inferred  from  the  difference  of  K' 
sometimes  seen  in  the  same  letter,  which  mi: 
be  struck  with  different  puncheons— i> 
regular  similitude  of  most  letters  nroTe$  l^*'- 
that  they  are  metal  —  I  saw  nouing  bai  ^ 
Speculum,  which  I  had  not  seen,  I  think,  K  i<  =" 

"Thence  to  the   Sorbonne  —  The   li\r  .• 
very  large,  not  in  lattices  like  the  kiii:*- 
Marhone  and  Durandi^  n.   collectioo  14  ^ 
Scn'plores  de  rebui   Galtids,  many  foli-^  — 
Histoire   Genialogique  of  France,  9  \  '  - 
GaUia  Christiana,  Uie   first  edition,  4tt>. 
last,  f.,  12  vol.  —  The  prior  and  librarUn  • :  ■ 
with    us  —  I    waited  on  them  home  —  * 
garden  pretty,  with  covered  walks,  but  a  - 
yet  may  hold  many  students  —  The  dot't-  r-  < 
the  Sorbonne  are  all  equal  —  cbonee  tht.**  v 
succeed  to  vacancies — Profit  little. 

'*  Wednesday,  Oct.  25.  —  I  went  with  • 
prior  to  St.  Cloud,  to  see  Dr.  Hooke*— ^^ 
walked  round  the  palace,  and  had  snsno  t..!^  - 
I  dined  with  our  wnole  company  at  the  lu  *  •  ' 
tery  —  In    the  library,  Beroald  —  (y.''«  — 
Titus,  from  Boccace  —  Oraiio  Procerbnil^* 
the  Virgin,  from  Petrarch  ;  Falkhiad  ti>S''  ' 

—  Drjrden's  Preface  to  the  third  toJ.  of  A*  ■ 
cellanies.^ 


*  Socond  »on  of  Hooke.  the  hlitoriaa.  a  4Mtar  tt  i 
bonne.  _  Cbokbb. 

*  He  means.  I  «tipno«e.  that  h«  rcMl  rhrw  JMft*''*' 

while  he  rcm.'iined  in  the  library B'>«watL     M- 

hardly   hare  rrad  any  thing  on  awch   a  »i«W     r*  ^ 
ciir«or)-  |{l.-inr<>  into  Beroald  and  BorracHo  «iin-«' 
recotUvtiuu  uf  Falkland  and  DrTdm.  —  Cavaaa.  («< 
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I      "  Tkurtday,  Oct  26.  —  We  saw  the  china  at 

Scve^  cut,  glazed,  painted  —  Bellevue  *,  a 
I  pleasing  house,  not  great:  fine  prospect  — 
I  Meudon,    an    old    palace  —  Alexander,     in 

porphyry:  hollow  between  eyes  and  nose, 
thin  cheeks  —  Plato  and  Aristotle — Noble 
terrace  overlooks  the  town.  —  St.  Cloud  — 
Gallery  not  very  high  nor  grand,  but  pleasing 
^In  the  rooms,  Michael  Angelo  drawn  by 
himself,  Sir  Thomas  More,De8  Cartes,  Bochart, 
Xaudffius,  Mazarine  —  Gilded  wainscot,  so 
common  that  it  is  not  minded  —  Gough  and 
Keene  —  Hooke  came  to  us  at  the  inn  —  A 
message  from  Drumgould.' 

"Fruiay,   Oct,  27. — I    staid  at    home  — 

Gou^h  and  Keene,  and  Mrs.  S ^"s*  friend 

(lined  with  us  —  This  day  we  began  to  have  a 
fire — The  weather  is  grown  very  cold,  and,  I 
fear,  has  a  bad  effect  upon  my  breath,  which 
has  grown  much  more  free  and  easy  in  this 
country. 

"*  Saturday,  Oct.  28.  — I  visited  the  Grand 
Chartreux  ♦,  built  by  St.  Louis  —  It  is  built  for 
forty,  but  coatiuns  only  twenty- four,  and  will 
not  maintain  more  —  The  friar  that  spoke  to 
U9  had  a  pretty  apartment —  Mr.  Baretti  says 
four  rooms;  I  remember  but  three  —  His 
lH)oks  seemed  to  be  French  —  His  garden  was 
neat ;  he  gave  me  grapes  —  We  saw  the  Place 
(le  \nctoire,  with  the  statues  of  the  king,  and 
the  captive  nations. 

^  We  saw  the  palace  and  wardens  of  Luxem- 
^H>ui^,  but  the  gallery  was  shut  —  We  climbed 
to  the  top  stairs  — I  dined  with  Colebroke  *, 
who  had  much  company  —  Foote,  Sir  George 
iMnej  *,  Motteux,  Udson,  Taaf —  Called  on 
the  prior,  and  found  him  in  bed. 

"Ilotel — a  guinea  a  day  —  Coach,  three 
L'uineas  a  week  —  Valet  de  place,  three  1.  a 
'lay  —  Avantcoweur'^^  a  guinea  a  week-^ 
Onlinary  dinner,  six  1.  a  head  —  Our  ordinary 
^expense]  seems  to  be  about  five  guineas  a  day 
—  Our  extraordinary  expenses,  as  diversions, 
'^4imt\esj  clothes,  I  cannot  reckon  —  Our  tra* 


'  At  that  Pfiiod  iobabited  bv  the  kins's  aantc.  —  CmoKSt. 

•  ColoD«l  DrumgoJd.  an  Iiitn  officer  in  the  French  terTlce, 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Borke**.  The  tame,  no  doubt,  to  whom 
LofiJ  I.jrttelton  addreued  a  copy  of  verset  beginning  — 

"  Dnimgold,  whose  anceitort  from  Albion's  shore 
Th^tr  conquering  standards  to  Hibemla  bore ; 
Tho'  now  thy  Talour,  to  tbv  country  lost, 
Stitnes  io  the  foremost  ranks  of  Gallia's  host,"  Ac. 

Crokbr.  1S46. 

^  Mn.  Strickland,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Charles  Townley,  who 
'^^r«Q«d  to  meet  the  party  at  Dieppe,  and  accompanied 
^^  u  (o  Parlf.  Sbe  introduced  them  to  Madame  du  Socage. 
-  HtfvQiaM*B  neeotUetiotu.  _Crokrr. 

*  Tberewasln  France  but  one  Qrande  Chartrnuetth^  mo- 
A**rrj  near  GreiioMe,  founded  by  St.  Bruno  ;  to  the  13th 
'. '  >'  *i(  vhich  St.  Lioois  applied  for  an  qfT-^et  of  the  order  to 
^  -  f^tabliAhed  In  Pmrb,  where  he  placed  them  in  his  chAteau 
•  f'lUKMTt,  which  stood  in  the  Rue  d'Enfer.  The  good 
*'n>ir  of  Paris  belierred  that  the  chAteau  of  Vaurert,  before 
"-  I^Miis  had  flxed  the  Carthusians  there,  was  kattnted,  and 
'-  »-M^e  the  ftreeC  was  called  Rue  d'Rnfer.  —  Crokbr. 

^  George  ColelMrooke,  a  banker  in  London,  who  had 

''fly  fiuled  and  taken  refuge  in  Paris.    He  had  been  a  friend 

' :  -^  Tkralee.    Anted,  p.  fi9.  —  Crokbr. 

'  rbeosMvated  Admiral,  afterwards  Lord  Rodney:  he  was 

'-.  .ijf  abrasd  on  account  of  pecuniary  embarrassments, 

uA^  on  the  breakins  out  of  the  war  in  1778,  the  Marshal  Due 


veiling  is  ten  guineas  a  day — White  stockings, 
18  1.8  — Wig  — Hat. 

"  Suttdayy  Oct.  29.  —  We  saw  the  boarding 
school  —  The  En/cms  trouves — A  room  with 
about  eighty-six  children  in  cradles,  as  sweet 
as  a  parlour.  —  They  lose  a  third;  take  in 
to  perhaps  more  than  seven  [years  old]  ;  put 
them  to  trades ;  pin  to  them  the  papers  sent 
with  them  —  Want  nurses  —  Saw  tneu*  chapel. 
Went  to  St.  Eustatia  ^ ;  saw  an  innumerable 
company  of  girls  catechised,  in  many  bodies, 
perhaps  100  to  a  catechist  —  Boys  taught  at 
one  time,  girls  at  another  —  The  sermon :  the 
preacher  wears  a  cap,  which  he  takes  ofi^  at  the 
name  —  his  action  uniform,  not  very  violent. 

"  Mondat/j  Oct.  30.  —  We  saw  the  library  of 
St.  Grennain  *°  —  A  very  noble  collection  — 
Codex  Divinortan  Officiorum,  1459  —  a  letter, 
square  like  that  of  the  Offices^  perhaps  the 
same  —  The  Codex^  by  Fust  and  Gemsheym 
—  Mettrsius^  12  v.  fol.  —  Amadisj  in  French, 
3  vol.  fol.  —  Catholicon  sine  cohphone,  but 

of  1460  —  Two  other  editions  ",  one  by 

Augiutin.  de  Civitate  Dei^  without  name,  date, 
or  place,  but  of  Fust's  square  letter  as  it  seems. 

*^  I  dined  with  Col.  Drumgould ;  had  a  pleas- 
ing afternoon. 

*'  Some  of  the  books  of  St.  Germain's  stand 
in  presses  from  the  wall,  like  those  at  Oxford. 

"  Tuesday,  Oct.  31.—  I  lived  at  the  Benedic- 
tines ;  meagre  day ;  soup  meagre,  herrings,  eels, 
both  with  sauce ;  fried  fish ;  lentils,  tasteless  in 
themselves  —  In  the  library;  where  I  found 
Maffetu's  de  Uistoria  Indicd:  Promontorium 
flectere,  to  double  the  Cape  —  I  parted  very 
tenderly  from  the  prior  and  Friar  Wilkes. 

"  Maitre  des  Arts,  2  y.—  Bacc.  Theol  3  y. 
—Licentiate,  2  y.  —Doctor  Th.  2  y.  in  all  9 
years  —  For  the  Doctorate  three  disputations. 
Major,  Minor,  Sorhonica  —  Several  colleges 
suppressed,  and  transferred  to  that  which  was 
the  Jesuits*  College. 

"  Wednesday,  Nov.  1.  —  We  left  Paris  — 
St.  Denis,  a  large  town :  the  church  not  very 


dc  BIron  generously  offered  him  a  loan  of  a  thousand  louis 
d'ors,  to  enable  him  to  return  to  take  his  part  in  the  service 
of  his  country Crokbr. 

''  There  is  a  slight  mistake  here.  Princes,  ambassadors, 
marshals,  and  a  few  of  the  higher  nobility,  had  coureurs.  that 
is,  running  footmen.  The  word  avant-eoureur  is  commonly 
used  in  a  moral  sense.  Johnson,  no  doubt,  meant  an 
enani'courier  who  rode  post Crokbr. 

"  That  is.  18  liwrei.  Two  pair  of  white  silk  stockings 
were  probably  purchased.—  Malonb. 

*  St.  Euttatiui  —  iYie  parish  church  of  St.  Eustache.— 
Crokbr. 

10  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s,  the  too  celebrated  abbaye.  Its 
library  was  said,  after  the  king's  library  at  Paris  and  that  of 
the  Vatican,  to  be  the  richest  In  manuscripts  in  Europe. — 
Crokrr. 

»  I  have  looked  In  Tain  into  De  Bure,  Meerroan.  Malt- 
taire,  and  other  trpographlcal  books,  for  the  two  editions  of 
the  "  Catkolt'eon^*  whicn  Dr.  Johnson  mentions  here,  with 
namet  which  1  cannot  make  out.  I  rend  "  one  by  l.tUtmut, 
one  by  Bordnua.*'  I  have  deposited  the  original  MS.  in  the 
Britisn  Museum,  where  the  curious  may  see  It.  My  grat<'ful 
acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  Planta  for  the  trouble  he 
was  pleased  to  take  in  aiding  my  researches.  — Bokwitll. 
It  seems  that  the  MS.  was  not  deposited  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, at  leatt  it  is  not  to  l>e  found  there,  nor  is  it  known 
where  it  now  is.  —  P.  Cdnninouam. 
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large,  but  the  middle  luale  is  very  loft/  tad 
awlul.  Od  tlic  lelt  aru  chapeU  built  bejond 
the  line  of  the  wall,  which  dcstrojed  the 
oyinmetry  of  the  flidfa.  The  organ  is  higher 
above  the  pavemeut  than  1  have  ever  seeu. 
^itusa 

history 

historical,  and  Eoid  t«  be  eminenll}'  beauti- 
lui  — We  were  at  another  church  belonging  to 
a  convent,  of  which  the  portal  ia  a  dome:  we 
could  not  enter  further,   and   it  was  almost 

"  T/iariday,  Nob.  2.  —  We  came  this  day  to 
Chantilly,  a  seat  belonging  lo  the  Prince  of 
Cundc.  This  place  is  eminently  beautified  by 
all  varieties  of  waters  atiirdng  up  in  lountains, 
falling  in  cascadea,  running  in  etrcams,  and 
spread  in  lakes.  The  water  aeems  to  be  too 
near  the  house.  All  this  water  ia  brought 
from  a  source  or  river  ihree  leagues  off,  by  an 
artificial  canal,  which  for  one  league  is  carried 
under  ground  —  'l"he  house  is  magnificent  — 
The  cabinet  eecms  well  stocked ;  what  I  re- 
member waa,  the  jaws  of  a  hippopotamua,  and 
a  young  hippopolamua  preserved,  which,  how- 
ever, is  so  small,  that  I  doubt  its  reality  —  It 
Bcema  too  hairy  for  an  aitortioD,  and  too  small 
for  a  mature  birth  —  Nothin"  was  [preserved] 
inspirits;  all  was  dry  —  The  dog;  the  deer;  the 
ant-bear  with  long  anout  —  The  toucan,  long 
broad  beak  —  The  stahlos  were  of  very  great 
length — The  tennelhad  no  scents — There  was 
a  mockery  of  a  village — Themenagerie  had  few 
animals ' — Two  faussans',  or  Bnailian  weasels, 
siKitlcd,  very  wild — 'ITicre  is  a  forest,  and,  I 
think,  a  park  —  I  walked  tilt  I  waa  very  weary, 
and  next  morning  felt  my  feet  battered,  and 
with  pBLns  in  the  toca. 

'^Friday,  Nob.  3.  —  Wo  came  toCompeigne, 
a  very  large  town,  with  a  royal  palace  built 
round  a  pentagonal  court  —  The  court  is  raised 
upon  vaults,  and  has,  I  suppose,  an  entry  on 
one  side  by  a  gentle  rise  —  Talk  of  painting  — 
The  chureh  is  not  very  large,  but  very  elegant 
and  splendid  —  I  bad  at  first  great  dimcully  to 
walk,  but  motion  grew  continually  easier  —  At 
night  we  caiue  to  Noyon,  an  episcopal  city  — 
Tlie  cathedral  is  very  beautiful,  tbe  pillars 
allemately  Gothic  and  Corinthian  —  We 
entered  a  very  noble  pann'hial  church  — 
Noyon  ia  walled,  and  is  said  to  be  three  miles 


and  came  through  St.  QuinUn  to  Cambraj,  im: 
long  after  three —  We  went  to  an  Eji^ii-b 
nunnery,  to  give  a  letter  to  Father  Wdei,  i!ic 
confessor,  who  came  to  visit  us  in  the  eicnin;.'- 
"  Sundat/,  Not,  5.  —  We  saw  thecadieJrjl 
—  It  is  very  beautifiil,  with  chapels  on  rn-h 
side.  The  choir  splendjd.  The  bduEtnrl^'  ia 
one  part  brass.  The  iVr^rery  highaDdgniiil. 
The  altar  silver  as  far  as  it  ia  seen.  'S\"' 
vestments  very  splendid — At  the  Beotiric- 
tines'  church  •■ — — 


MS.  To  tbit  n-ntlrHDni,  wiit  to  Dr.  (inr.  of  tht  Hriiiili 
Huinm,  who  iTia  trtj  r«MlllT  uiliUd  us,  1  bta  Icai  t  u 
npn-H  mr  bnt  Ihuilu.— Boiiriu.. 

f  It  li  thil  wrillni  Iqr  iohnioii.  Iron  Um  Frmch  nwiun- 
tintWo  of  fiaaHt.    It  ibouM  be  obionnl.  Ihil  iho  prrioii 

I»-Mill  *  dlff^-rnil  anlmnl.  awl  a  lull.,  of  Modajiur.r.    "lIlM 


Here  his  Journal '  ends  abruptly.  Wbi'ili  t 
he  wrote  any  more  after  this  time,  1  know  n  : : 
but  probably  not  much,  as  he  arriied  in  i.'^:- 
land  about  the  12th  of  November.  TVt 
Hhort  notes  of  hia  tour,  though  they  miv  mo. 
minut«  taken  singly,  make  together! conMit' :- 
able  mass  of  information,  and  e.ihibit  9urb  ui 
ardour  of  inquiry  and  acuteness  of  eiaiu-j- 
tion,  as,  I  believe,  are  found  in  but  few  av.--\. 
lers,  especially  at  an  advanced  age.  TH;- 
completely  refute  the  idle  notion  which  in- 
been  propagated,  tlial  he  coaidnel  ut*:  %«- 
if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  revise  and  ili;-  -' 
them,  he  undoubtedly  could  have  eip^>'  ' 
them  into  a  very  entertaining  narralive. 

When  I  met  him  in   London  the  Ml-'": 

f^ar,  the  account  which  he  gave  lae  <>i  '' 
rench  tour  was,  "Sir,  I  have  seen  all  '■' 
viaibilitica  of  Paris,  and  around  it:  but  tnln 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  peopi'-  t'li ' 
would  have  required  more  time  tnan  1  <-  ■■ 
stay.     I  was  juat  beginning  to  cre«p  in:  ■  ' " 
qudntance  by  means  of  Colond  Dnuijji 
a  very  high  man.  Sir,  head  of  LEcit  }l   - 
tain,  a  most  complete  character,  for  ht  I 
first  been  a  professor  of  rhelorie,  and  iHi'i  ■■  ■ 
came  a  soldier.     And,  Sir,   I  was  very  t" 
treated  by  the  English  lienedictines,  an>i  b'' 
a  cell  appropriated  to  me  in  their  conn'iit" 
He  observed,  "The  great  in  France  lii !>"■ 


magnificently,   but   the   i 

There  is  no  happy  middle  si 

The  shops  of^l'aris  are  mean;    tbe  meal  ii> 


markets  is  such  as  would  be  sent  (o  a 
England;  and  Mr.  Thrale  justly  ohserTfl ' 
the  cookery  of  the  French  was  forriil  iif 
them  by  necessity ;  for  they  could  not  eal  i- 
meat,  unless  (hey  ailrled  some  tasle  tn  it.  i 
French  are  an  indelienle  people;  thevmi.I  - 
upon  any  place.     At  Madauic   (Du  faw-J:; 
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a  literary  ladj  of  rank,  the  footman  took  the 
sugar  in  his  fingers,  and  threw  it  into  my  coffee. 
I  was  going  to  put  it  aside ;  but  hearins  it  was 
made  on  purpose  for  me,  I  e*en  tasted  Tom*s 
finders.  The  same  lady  would  needs  make  tea 
a  VAngloiie,  The  spout  of  the  teapot  did  not 
m)ur  freely ;  she  bade  the  footman  blow  into  it.^ 
France  is  worse  than  Scotland  in  every  thing 
but  climate.  Nature  has  done  more  for  the 
French ;  but  they  have  done  less  for  themselves 
than  the  Scotch  have  done.*' ' 

It  happened  that  Foote  was  at  Paris  at  the 
5ame  time  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  his  description 
of  ray  friend  while  there  was  abundantly  ludi- 
(Toiis.  He  told  me,  that  the  French  were  quite 
aMtonisbed  at  his  figure  and  manner,  and  at  his 
(lres$,  which  he  obstinately  continued  exactly 
as  in  London  "» ;  —  his  brown  clothes,  black 
stockings,  and  plain  shirt.  He  mentioned,  that 
an  Irish  gentleman  said  to  Johnson,  **  Sir,  yuu 
buve  not  seen  the  best  French  players."  John» 
^oM.  ^Players,  Sir!  I  look  on  them  as  no 
U'tter  than  creatures  set  upon  tables  and  joint 
^Utohy  to  make  faces  and  produce  laughter,  like 
•Uiiciuff  dogs."  "  But,  Sir,  you  will  allow  that 
>'>nie  players  are  better  than  others  ?  "  John- 
*ftN.  ^Yes,  Sir,  as  some  dogs  dance  better 
than  others." 

^Vhile  Johnson  was  in  France,  he  was  gene- 
ni/Iy  very  resolute  in  speaking  Latin.  It  was 
n  maxim  with  him  that  a  man  should  not  let 
himself  down  by  speaking  a  language  which  he 
«{>"aks  imperfectly.  Indeed,  we  must  have  often 
'>i»s«:rYed  how  inferior,  how  much  like  a  child 
a  man  i^pcars,  who  speaks  a  broken  tongue. 
When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at  one  of  the  din- 
ii'Ti  of  the  Royal  Academy,  presented  him  to  a 
Frenchman  of  great  distmction,  he  would  not 
<i«i;rn  to  speak  French,  but  talked  Latin,  though 
!]i>  Excellency  did  not  understand  it,  owing, 
{A-rhaps,  to  Johnson  s  English  pronunciation : 


'  Mil*  R^old»*s  *'  HecoOeetioni  **  preterre  this  %torj  u 
"«'l  { \wT  by  Barvtti.  who  ww  of  the  ptrtjr :  —  *'  Going  one  day 
< '  4rlok  tea  with  Madame  du  Bocage,  ihe  happened  to  pro- 

*  :<*  M  old  china  teapot,  which  Mr*.  Strickland,  who  made 
'•'  ou,  could  not  make  pour  :  *  Sat^iftex,  sotiffUx,  madame, 

(■''^4jw.'  cried  Madame  du  Dncage.  '  il  $e  rectifie  immediate' 

*  •/ ,  fuairfs,Jt  vtnu  e»  prie.*  The  serTant  then  thinking 
'  •«'  Urt.  .SCiicklaitd  did  not  understand  what  his  ladv  said, 
''"k  ap  theteapoc  tor*v<(/y  it,  and  Mrs.  Strickland  hadauite 

*  rri/yU!  to  prevent  his  blowing  into  the  spout.     Madame 

Boca)(p  aU  thit  while  had  not  the  least  idea  of  its  being 

t  impropriety,  and  wondered  at  Mrs.  Strickland's  stupicC 

'I      sbe  came  over  to  the  latter,  caught  up  the  teapot,  and 

'•-V  into  the  spout  with  all  her  might :  then  finding  It  pour, 

*  '  rwhl  it  up  In  triumph,  and  repeatedly  exclaimed,  *  roi'td. 

-  >U.  fat  regapU  tionneur  dt  ma  Miire.*  She  had  no 
'i:v-ioQgs,  and  aaid  something  that  showed  she  expected 
M'(.  Strickland  to  use  her  fingers  to  sweeten  the  cups. 

Viteoi^,  jr  m*a$ero>t.' —  *  Oh  man  D*eu  I  quel  grand  quan- 
vvt^  /n  Amgtoi*  /ami  de  pen  de  cho$e.*  "     See  other  details 

-  '-. »  French  tour  In  the  HecotUction*.  —  Ckokkr. 

*  In  •  letter  written  a  few  days  after  bis  return  f^om 

*  •'ucr.  be  tays,  **  The  French  have  a  clear  air  and  a  fruitful 
»  • ;  but  tiiaij  mode  of  common  life  is  gross  and  Incommo- 
'•'■it.  ukd  diaguadng.  I  am  come  home  convinced  that  no 
■  ivroroneotof  general  use  Is  to  be  found  among  them."— 

Mr.  Thrale  loved,*'  say«  Mn.  Ploxsi,   *'  prospects,  and 
«  M  tn'imfied  that  hU  friend  could  not  enJoV  the  sight  of 

*  u  n-  <uflSEva>t  diapoaitions  of  wood  and  water,  hill  and  valley, 
"-a  travefllnc  through  England  and  France  affords  a  man. 
Biit  when  be  vUbed  to  point  them  out  to  his  companion, 


jet  upon  another  occasion  he  was  observed  to 
speak  French  to  a  Frenchman  of  high  rank, 
who  spoke  English ;  and  being  asked  the  reason, 
with  some  expression  of  surprise,  he  answered, 
"  because  I  think  my  French  is  as  good  as  his 
English.**  Though  Johnson  understood  French 
perfectly,  he  could  not  speak  it  readily,  as  I 
have  observed  at  his  first  interview  with  General 
Paoli,  in  1769;  yet  he  wrote  it,  I  imagine, 
pretty  well,  as  appears  from  some  of  his  letters 
m  Mrs.  Fiozzi*s  collection,  of  which  I  shall 
transcribe  one : 

A  MADAME  LA  COMTESSE  DE . 


"May  16.  1771. < 
*'  Oui,  raadame,  Ic  monicnt  est  arriv4,  et  il  faut 
que  je  parte.  Mais  pourquoi  faut  il  partir  ?  Est 
ce  que  je  m'ennuye  ?  Je  in*eDnu yerai  aiUeurs.  Est 
ce  que  je  cherche  ou  quelque  plaisir,  ou  quelque 
soulagement  ?  Je  ne  cherche  rieii,  je  n'eapere  rien. 
Aller  voir  ce  que  j'ai  vu,  ctrc  un  peu  rcjoui,  un 
peu  degoutd,  me  ressouvenir  que  la  vie  se  paase,  et 
qu'elle  se  pasb'e  en  vain,  me  plaindrc  de  nioi,  m'en- 
durcir  aux  dehors ;  voici  letout  de  ce  qu'on  comptc 
pour  l£s  delices  de  Tannic.  Que  Dieu  vous  donne, 
madame,  tous  les  agremens  de  la  vie,  avec  un  esprit 
qui  peut  en  jouir  sans  s*y  livrer  trop.*' 

Here  let  me  not  forget  a  curious  anecdote, 
as  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Beauclerk,  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  as  well  as  I  can  in 
that  gentleman*8  lively  manner ;  and  in  justice 
to  him  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
told  me  I  might  rely  both  on  the  correctness 
of  his  memory,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  narrative. 
"  When  Madame  de  Boufflers  *  was  first  in 
England,**  said  Beauclerk,  "  she  was  desirous 
to  see  Johnson.  I  accordingly  went  with  her 
to  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  where  she  was 
entertained  with  his  conversation  for  some  time. 
When  our  visit  was  over,  she  and  I  left  him, 
and  were  got  into  Liner  Temple  Lane,  when 


'  Never  heed  such  nonsense,*  would  be  the  replj :  '  a  blade  of 
grass  is  always  a  blade  of  grass,  whether  in  one  country  or 
another.  Let  us,  if  we  do  talk,  talk  atwut  something:  men 
and  women  are  my  subjects  of  Inquiry  ;  let  us  see  how  these 
differ  fiom  those  we  have  left  behind.*  His  dislike  of  the 
French  was  well  known  to  both  nations,  I  l>elieve ;  but  be 
applauded  the  number  of  their  iMoks  and  the  graces  of  their 
style.  *  They  have  few  sentiments,'  said  he, '  but  they  exprei s 
them  neatly  ;  they  have  little  meat  too,  but  they  dress  it 
well.**'—  CauKBB. 

*  Foote  seems  to  have  embettished  a  little  in  saying  that 
Johnson  did  not  alter  his  dress  at  Paris  ;  as  in  his  journal  is 
a  memorandum  about  white  stocking,  wig,  and  hat.  In 
another  place  we  are  told  that  "  during  his  travels  In  France 
he  was  furnished  with  a  Frenrh-made  wig  of  handsome 
construction.'*  —  Blakbwat.  —  By  a  note  in  Johnson's  diary 
(Hawkins's  "  Life**  p.  fil7.).  it  appears  that  he  had  laid  out 
thirty  pounds  in  clothes  for  his  French  Journey Malonb. 

4  This  Is  the  date  in  Mrs.  Pioxsi's  book,  where  it  first 
appeared.  In  Bovwell's  first  edition  it  was  given  16  July, 
1771,  and  In  all  iiis  later  editions.  16  July,  177B.  I  cannot, 
under  any  of  these  dates,  guess  to  whom  the  letter  could 
have  been  addressed.  Boswell.  by  his  immediate  mention 
of  Madame  de  Boufflers,  seems  to  suppose  it  was  addressed 
to  her,  but  I  cannot  reconcile  either  its  date  or  purport 
with  any  circumstances  of  his  acquaintance  with  that,  or 
indeed  any  other  foreign  lady.  — CaoKBB. 

'  La  Comtetse  de  Boufflers  was  the  mlstresa  of  the  Prince 
of  Conti,  and  aspired  to  be  his  wife :  she  was  a  bel-esprit,  ard 
In  that  character  thought  it  necessary  to  be  an  Angtnmane, 
and  to  visit  England ;  which  she  did  in  1763.  ->  Caoava. 
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all  at  once  I  heard  a  Toice  like  thunder.  This 
was  occasioned  by  Johnson,  who,  it  seems,  upon 
a  little  reflection,  had  taken  it  into  his  head 
that  he  ought  to  have  done  the  honours  of  his 
literary  residence  to  a  foreign  lady  of  quality, 
and,  eager  to  show  himself  a  man  of  gallantry, 
was  hurrying  down  the  staircase  in  violent 
agitation.  He  overtook  us  before  we  reached 
the  Temple-gate,  and,  brushing  in  between  me 
and  Madame  de  Boufflers,  seized  her  hand,  and 
conducted  her  to  her  coach.^  His  dress  was  a 
rusty  brown  morning  suit,  a  pair  of  old  shoes 
by  way  of  slippers,  a  little  shrivelled  wig  stick- 
ing on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  the  sleeves  of 
his  shirt  and  the  knees  of  his  breeches  hanging 
loose.  A  considerable  crowd  of  people  gathered 
round,  and  were  not  a  little  struck  by  this 
singular  appearance." 

He  spoke  Latin  with  wonderful  fluency  and 
elegance.  When  Pere  Boscovich*  was  in  Eng- 
land, Johnson  dined  in  company  with  him  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*s,  and  at  Dr.  Douglas's, 
now  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Upon  both  occasions 
that  celebrated  foreigner  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment at  Johnson's  Latin  conversation.^  -When 
at  Paris,  Johnson  thus  characterised  Voltaire 
to  Freron  the  journalist:  ^^Vir  est  acerrimi 
ingenii  et  paucarum  literarum" 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

'*  Edinburgh,  Oct.  24.  1775. 

"Mr  DKAR  Sir,  — If  I  had  not  been  informed 
that  you  were  at  Paris,  you  should  have  had  a 
letter  from  me  by  the  earliest  opportunity,  an- 
nouncing the  birth  of  my  son,  on  the  9th  instant ; 
I  have  named  hira  Alexander  *,  after  my  father.  I 
now  write,  as  I  suppose  your  frllow-traveller,  Mr. 
Thrale,  will  return  to  London  this  week,  to  attend 
his  duty  in  parliament,  and  that  you  will  not  stay 
behind  him. 

*'  I  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's  *  Annals.* 
I  have  undertaken  to  solicit  you  for  a  favour  to  him, 
which  he  thus  requests  in  a  letter  to  me  :  *  I  intend 


*  It  was  not  to  hij^h  rank  alone  that  Johnson  paid  the«e 
attentions.  When  Hannah  More  and  her  sifter  visited 
Johnson  for  the  first  time  ( 1774),  »hf  Rays,  "  When  our  visit 
was  ended,  he  called  for  his  hat  (as  it  rained),  to  attend  us 
down  a  long  winding  to  our  coach.  —  lilcm.  L  49.  —  Cao&EB, 
1S46. 

2  See  an/^,  p.  218.    Boscovich  was  a  Jesuit,  bom  at  Ra- 

f:n«a  in  1711,  who  first  introduced  the  Newtonian  philosojihy 
nto  Italy.     He  visited  London  in  1760.  and  was  there  elected 
into  the  Royal  Society.     He  died  in  17!*7.  —  Cboker. 

3  "Boftrovlch  hadaready  current  flow  of  that  flimsy  phiase- 
olory  with  which  a  priest  may  travel  through  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Ciermany.  Johnson  scorned  what  he  called  colloquial 
twrbari*m<.  '  It  was  his  pride  to  speak  his  In'st.  He  wi-ni  on, 
attfr  a  little  practice,  with  as  much  facility  as  if  it  was  his 
native  tongue.  One  sentence  I  remember.  Observing  that 
FontenelU-  at  flrst  opposed  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  and 
embraced  it  afterwards,  his  words  were:  FontineUus,  tuJaUor, 

n  fsircmd  teru'clnte,  fuii  tranf/$tga  ad  cattrn  Newtom'ana." 

Murphy. — This  phrase  seemi  rather  too  pompous  for 

the  occasion,  and  was,  I  suspect,  not  quite  so  unpremedi- 
tated as  Murphy  represents.  Johnson  had  probably  in  his 
mind  a  passage  In  Seneca,  (quoted  In  Mmagiana  (v.  ii.  p.  Ad.); 
"  S^nCqiie  voulant  dire  qu'il  proHtait  dc  cc  qu'il  y  avail  de  bon 
dans  les  auteurs  dit,  *  Solon  s.rpe  in  alicna  castra  tran<iire ; 
null  tanquam  tranj\fuga,  s*»d  tanqu  im  explorator  ;"  and  this 
is  rendered  the  more  prohahle  beciiu»e  in  the  same  volume  of 
the  Mmagtana,  and  within  a  few  pa^es  of  each  other,  are 
found  two  other  Latin  quot;Ulons.  which  Johnson  has  m.ide 
use  of;  the  one  from  Thuanus,  "  Fttmi  non  famtt  scrib*'re 
cxisUmatus  Xylandrus."    S»ce  a»/e,  p.  64.     The  other  from 


soon  to  give  you  The  Life  of  Robert  Bruce,  vi.ich 
you  will  be  pleased  to  transmit  to  Dr.  John- 
son. I  wish  that  you  could  assist  me  in  s  fiincy 
which  I  have  taken,  of  getting  Dr.  Johii^oo  to 
draw  a  character  of  Robert  Bruce,  from  the  account 
that  I  give  of  that  prince.  If  be  finds  materials  fur 
it  in  my  work,  it  will  be  a  proof  that  I  have  btir. 
fortunate  in  selecting  the  most  striking  iocideQi^.' 

«  I  suppose  by  *  The  Life  of  Robert  Bruce,'  lii« 
Lordship  means  that  part  of  his  *  Annals'  vtiich 
relates  the  history  of  that  prince,  and  notasepuiie 
work. 

**  Shall  we  have  *  A  Journey  to  Paris '  frotn  you 
in  the  winter  ?  You  will,  I  hope,  at  any  rale,  be 
kind  enough  to  give  me  some  account  of  >  our 
French  travels  very  soon,  for  I  am  very  impatumL 
What  a  different  scene  hare  you  viewed  iS> 
autumn,  from  that  which  you  viewed  in  txwm^"^ 
1 773  !  I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir,  your  much  oblizc<i 
and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

•*  JamisBoswcil." 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"  LoDdom  Nov.  i«.  \r^ 
'*  DEAa  Sia, —  I  am  glad  that  the  young  '•.n' 
is  Ix>rn,  and  an  end,  as  1  hope,  put  to  the  •>-  • 
difference  that  you  can  ever  have  with  Mrs.  li->- 
well.^  I  know  that  she  does  not  love  me  ;  l»v'  \ 
intend  to  persist  in  wishing  her  well  till  I  git  '^^'• 
better  of  her. 

"  Paris  is,  indeed,  a  place  Tcry  different  ft^ " 
the  Hebrides,  but  it  is  to  a  hasty  traveller  n<'t  -' 
fertile  of  novelty,  nor  affords  so  many  opportLm. 
of  remark.     I  cannot  pretend  to  tell  the  \ 


>.s; . 


1  f 


any  thing  of  a  pbce  better  known  to  man;  "t'    ' 
readers  than  to  mysel£     We  can  talk  of  it  v . 
we  meet. 

"  I   shall   go   next  week    to    Streatham.  fr. 
whence  I  purpose  to  send  a  parcel  of  the*  Hk"'* 
every  poet.     Concerning  the  character  of  Bmv. 
can  only  say,  that  I  do  not  see  any  great  reaver  * 
writing  it;  but  I  shall  not  easily  deny  what  K' 
Hailes  and  you  concur  in  desiring. 

"  I    have    been    remarkably    liealthy    all   ^  ' 
journey,   and   hope   you  and    your    fanii)}   ''»> 


J.  C.  Scaliger,    "  Homo  ex  aticno   logrnio  |«ft» 
tantum  versiflcitor :  "  which  ia  th*  motto  Johri«" 
to  his  version  of  the  Messiah  :  onXe.  p.  13.     Mrs.  P<  < 
ever  bears    a  like  testimony  to  the   flueoo  of  J 
Latinity.   **  When  we  were  at  Rourn.  he  took  a  rr»»t 
the  Abbe  RofTette,  w^ith  whom  he  converged  about  X'\ 
tioo  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  coodemn««i  tt  >• 
blow  to  the  general  power  of  the  church.  aDd  '■• 
followed  with  manv  and  dans^mus  inmi\ati<ms,vf  > 
at  length  l>ecomc  ratal  to  rcli)rion  its*'ir.  and  thai'  ' 
fouiidiitlon  of  Christianity.    The  frentlrman  sfcw*'  * 
and  delight  in  his  conversation:  the  talk  was  al<  ' 
which  both  spoke  fluently,  and  Dr.  Johovnti  pf<  ■ 
long  eulogiiim  upon  Milton  with  so  much  ardimr.  r 
and  ingenuity,  that  the  al>t)^  rose  from  his  srat  a»(t 
him.  —  Anccdotet,     Yet  1  cannot  tMit  wonder  btr* 
ing  the  difference   betwe<ni  the    continental   •*■< 
pronunciation  of  I^tin,  Johnson  uhI  thoa*  fafwtfftm 
understand  each  other  so  readily.  — Caoa am. 

^  I  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquahttaacr.    He  «  w 
spirited,  clever,  and  amiable  gentloaan  ;  and,  lik#  b 
of  a  frank  and  social  ditposition.  maoA  hl|tti  lory  r' 
but  it  is  said  that  he  did  doC  rvllah  the  rrco(Wvt»  - 
author's  devotion  to  Dr.  Johnaon :  and,  like  oM  I  <*>' 
leek,  seemed  to  think  it  a  kindof  dvrofratlan.   He  *a# 
a  Baronet  in  1821 .    lie  le<t  Issue  a  coo  aad  rw  •!• 
one  of  whom.  Lady  Bliloc  of  Kcobb*.  I  ht4  U.^  \ 
of  also  knowing.     See  «*Ar.  p.  SOI.  ....  CKoata. 

>  This  alludes  to  my  old  feudal  pHticipleof  yrriif  > 
to  female  succession.  —  Boswku- 
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knovn  only  that  trouble  and  danger  which  has  so 
happily  terminated.  Among  all  the  congratu- 
laiions  that  you  may  receive,  I  hope  you  believe 
none  more  warm  or  sincere  than  those  of,  dear 
Sir,  your  most  aflfectionate,  Sam.  Johmsok." 

JOHNSON  TO  MISS  PORTER,* 

"Not.  16.  ms. 
**  Dear  Madam,  —  This  week    I   came   home 
I   from   Paris.     I    have   brought   you  a  little   box, 
I   irhich  I  thought  pretty  ;  but  I  know  not  whether 
I  it  is  properly  a  snufT-box,  or  a  box  for  some  other 
I   use.     I  will  send  it,  when  I  can  find  an  oppor- 
tunity.    I  have  been  through  the  whole  journey 
'   remarkably  well.      My  fellow-travellers  were  the 
'   same  whom  you  saw  at  Lichfield,   only  we  took 
I    UaMti  with  us.     Paris  is  not  so  fine  a  place  as 
j  you  would  expect.     The  palaces  and  churches, 
however,  are  very  splendid  and  magnificent ;  and 
,   vbat  would  please  you,  there  are  many  very  fine 
pictures;   but   I  do   not   think   their  way  of  life 
I  commodious  or  pleasant. 

"  Let  me  know  how  your  health  has  been  all 
this  while.     I  hope  the  fine  summer  has  given  you 
^  strvogth  suflicient  to  encounter  the  winter. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  all  my  friends ;  and, 
I  if  your  fingers  will  let  you,  write  to  me,  or  let 
■  your  maid  write,  if  it  l>e  troublesome  to  you.  I 
'  am,  dear  Madam,  your  most  affectionate  humble 
!  ivrvant,  Sam.  Johnson.** 

'  BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

'  **  Edinburgh,  Dec.:6i  1775. 

"  Mr  DKAR  Si  a,  —  Mr.  Alexander  Maclean,  the 
young  laird  of  Col,  being  to  set  out  to-morrow  for 

'    Loudon,  I  give  him  this  letter  to  introduce  him  to 

'  your  acquaintance.  The  kindness  which  you  and 
1  experienced  from  his  brother,  whose  unfortunate 

I  death  we  sincerely  lament,  will  make  us  always  de- 

,  Mrous  to  show  attention  to  any  branch  of  the  &mily. 
Indeed,  you  have  so  much  of  the  true  Highland 
cordiality,  that  I  am  sure  you  would  have  thought 
me  to  hlame  if  I  had  neglected  to  recommend  to 
you  this  Hebridean  prince,  in  whose  island  we  were 
lio^picably  entertained.     I  ever  am,  with  respectful 

>  attachment,  my  dear  Sir,  your  most  obliged  and 
nuial  humble  servant,  Jamxs  Boswkll.** 

JOHNSON  TO  MISS  PORTER. 

"  Dec  17. 1775. 
**  DiAa  Madam,  —  Some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to 
}WL,  to  tell  you  that  I  was  just  come  home  from  a 
^nible,  and  hoped  that  I  should  have  heard  from 
}»M.     I  am  afraid  winter  has  laid  hold  on  your 
'  [!");eTi,  and  hinders  you  from  writing.     However, 
'?t  somebody  write,  if  you  cannot,  and  tell  me  how 
)m  do,  and  a  little  of  what  has  happened  at  Lich- 
hi'id  among  our  friends.     I  hope  you  are  all  well. 
**  When   I    was  in    France,   I   thought   myself 
•nt)ving  young,  but  am  afraid  that  cold  weather 
'ill  take  part  of  my  new  vigour  from  me.     Let 
us  however,  take  care  of  ourselves,  and  lose  no 
.  \*ux  of  our  health  by  negligence. 

Tbrre  can  be  no  doubt  ttiat  many  yean  prertout  to  1775, 
'"  c«>rr«iponded  with  thU  Udjr,  who  was  bis  stepdaughter, 
'".I  t  rtie  of  bis  earlier  letters  to  her  have  been  preserved.  — 
lu«.  «Ku..  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Boswell,  several  of  John- 
*'  'k'*  iiittert  to  Mrs.  Lacy  Porter,  written  twfore  1775,  were 


"  I  never  knew  wh^her  you  received  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Travels, 
and  the  glasses.  Do,  my  dear  love,  write  to  me ; 
and  do  not  let  us  forget  each  other.  This  is  the 
season  of  good  wishes,  and  I  wish  you  all  good. 
I  have  not  lately  seen  Mr.  Porter,  nor  heard  of 
him.     Is  he  with  you  ? 

**  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Adey,  and  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  all  my  friends ;  and 
when  I  can  do  any  good,  let  me  know.  I  am, 
dear  Madam,  yours  most  affectionately, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.** 

Mr.  Maclean  returned  with  the  most  agree- 
able accounts  of  the  polite  attention  with  which 
he  was  received  bj  Dr.  Johnson. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  Dr.  Burnej  in- 
forms me  that  "he  very  frequently  met  Dr. 
Johnson  at  Mr.  Thrale*s,  at  Streatham,  where 
they  had  many  long  conversations,  often  sitting 
up  as  long  as  the  m'e  and  candles  lasted,  and 
much  longer  than  the  patience  of  the  servants 
subsisted. '  A  few  of  Johnson's  sayings,  which 
that  gentleman  recollects,  shall  here  be  in- 
serted. 

"  I  never  take  a  nap  afler  dinner  but  when 
I  have  had  a  bad  night,  and  then  the  nap  takes 
me." 

"  The  writer  of  an  epitaph  should  not  be 
considered  as  saying  nothing  but  what  is  strictly 
true.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  some  de- 
gree of  exaggerated  praise.  In  lapidary  in- 
scriptions a  man  is  not  upon  oath." 

"There  is  now  less  flogging  in  our  great 
schools  than  formerly,  but  then  less  is  learned 
there ;  so  that  what  the  boys  get  at  one  end 
they  lose  at  the  other." 

"  More  is  learned  in  public  than  in  private 
schools,  from  emulation  ;  there  is  the  collision 
of  mind  with  mind,  or  the  radiation  of  many 
minds  pointing  to  one  centre.  Though  few 
boys  make  their  own  exercises,  yet  if  a  good 
exercise  is  given  up,  out  of  a  great  number  of 
boys,  it  is  made  by  somebody." 

"  I  hate  by-roads  in  education.  Education 
is  as  well  known,  and  has  long  been  as  well 
known,  as  ever  it  can  be.  Endeavouring  to 
make  children  prematurely  wise  is  useless  la- 
bour. Suppose  they  have  more  knowledge  at 
five  or  six  years  old  than  other  children,  what 
use  can  be  made  of  it  ?  It  will  be  lost  before 
it  is  wanted,  and  the  waste  of  so  much  time  and 
labour  of  the  teacher  can  never  be  repaid.  Too 
much  is  expected  from  precocity,  and  too  little 
performed.  Miss  [Aikin]  *  was  an  instance  of 
early  cultivation,  but  in  what  did  it  terminate? 
In  marrying  a  little  presbyterian  piurson,  who 
keeps  an  infant  boarding  school,  so  that  all  her 
employment  now  is — 

*To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer.' 


obligingly  communicated  to  roe  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vyse,  and 
are  printed  in  the  present  edition.  —  Malonb. 

Several  others,  aa  has  be4*n  already  stated  ianti,  p.  6S.X 
are  added  to  my  editions — CaoKsa. 

3  Miss  Letitia  Aikin.  who  married  Mr.  Barbauld,  and  pub- 
lished "  Kasy  Lessons  for  Chltdren."  &c.  &c.  .-Ckokbb. 
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She  telli  the  children,  'This  It  a  cat,  and  that 

a  dog,  with  four  tegs,  and  a  tail ;   ace  there ! 

lu  are  much  better  than  a  cat  or  a  dog,  for 

111  can  epcak.'     If  I  had   besMwcd  such  an 

education  on  a  daughter,  and  had  discovered 

that  she  thought  of  marrfinn  such  a  fellon,  I 

would  have  sent  her  to  the  Congrtu." 

"  After  having  talked  slightingly  of  music, 
he  was  observed  to  lieleo  very  attentively  while 
Mis9  Thralc  played  on  the  harpsichord ;  and 
with  eo^emesH  he  called  to  her,  'Whj  don't 
you  dasii  away  like  Burncy  ? '  Dr.  Bumey 
upon  this  said  to  him,  'I  believe,  Sir,  we  shall 
make  a  musician  of  you  at  last."  Johnson  with 
candid  complacency  replied,  '  Sir,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  a  new  sense  given  to  me.' " 

"  He  had  coine  dowa  one  morning  to  the 
breakfast- room,  and  been  a  considerable  time  by 
hirasclf  before  any  body  appeared.  When  on 
a  subsequent  day  he  was  twitted  by  Mrs.Thrale 
for  being  very  late,  which  he  generally  was,  he 
defended  himself  by  alluding  to  the  eitroordi- 
nary  morning,  when  he  hod  been  too  early. 
'Mailara,Idunot  like  to  come  down  to  MCHift.  " 
"  Dr.  Burncy  having  remarked  tliat  Mr. 
Garrick  was  beginning  to  look  old,  he  said, 
'  Why,  Sir,  you  are  not  to  wonder  nl  that;  no 
man's  face  has  had  more  wear  and  tear.'  " 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  MONTAGU.' 


"Mai 


~H> 


ing.  ' 


I    Ironi 


little  rambli 

country,  I  did  not  bcmri  till  1  wu  told  by  Misft 
Jteynoldj,  (tial  you  were  in  loirn  ;  and  when  1  did 
tieni  it,  I  heard  likewiH:  that  you  were  ill.  To 
luve  you  delamed  among  us  by  Nckneu  ii  to  enjoy 
your  presence  *t  too  dear  ■  rate.  I  suBcr  myself 
la  be  flatlered  wiib  hope  that  only  half  the  inlcl- 
[igcncv  is  now  true,  and  that  you  ore  now  so  well 
u  ID  be  able  to  leave  us,  and  to  kind  »  not  to  lie 
willing.  I  sm.  Madam,  your  mo-.t  liumble  sonant, 
—  UoHtag%  liSS.  Sah.  Joukhih." 

JOHNSON  TO  MBS.  MONTAGD. 


"MaotH, —  All  that  tbe  esteem  and  reverence 
of  mankind  can  give  you  baa  been  long  in  your 
possession,  and  (he  little  that  I  can  add  to  Iht  voice 
of  nation!  will  not  much  eialt ;  of  that  little,  how- 
ever, you  are,  I  hope,  very  certain.  —  I  wonder. 
Madam,  if  you  remember  Col  in  llie  lltbridea? 
'Ilie  brother  and  heir  of  poor  Coi  has  just  been  To 
visit  me,  and  I  bate  engaged  to  dine  with  him  on 
lliursday.  I  do  tut  know  his  lodging,  and  cannot 
send  him  a  message,  and  must  theierure  suspend 


JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  MONTAGU. 

I  had  yesterday  the  honour  of  receiving.  Tim 
you.  Madam,  should  wish  for  my  compaay  ii  nrc);  I 
a  sufficient  reason  for  being  pleased: — 1^  I  i 
should  delay  twice,  what  I  had  »  little  n^i  lo 
eipect  even  once,  has  u  bnd  an  appearuxe,  that  I 
can  only  hope  to  have  it  thought  that  I  an)  ashamed 

—  You  have  kindly  allowed  me  to  name  i  iax. 
Will  you  be  pleased.  Madam,  to  accept  d(  mt  iht 
day  after  Tuesday  ?     Tdl  I  am  favoured  ntb  nui 

■hall  suffer  no  engagement  to  futen  itself  upon  H. 
I  am,  Madam,  your  most  obliged  and  must  hurlli 
servant,  S»».  Job«».;] 

—  Manlagii  MSS. 

Not  having  heard  from  him  for  alon|RTUnK 
than  I  supposed  he  would  be  silent,  I  vnw  in 
him  Dec.  Id.,  not  in  good  spirits  : 

which  has  gone  over  Europe  this  year  lite  ■  -in 
of  pestilence  has  seiied  you    wvetcly:  ionnn>- 

evil.  has  figured  that  vou  may  have  soioebov  uki"- 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

-  D«, ».  irr. 

*•  De*i  Sia,  —  Never  dream  of  any  .ifftn... 
How  ihould  you  offend  me?  I  consider  }.<:■ 
friendship  as  a  poases^on,  which  I  intend  to  ^m. 
till  you  take  it  lima  me,  and  to  lament  if  cni  I" 
my  fauit    1   shouhl  lose  iL      However,  whn  >v. ' 


Consider  lucb  thoughts  aa  morbid. 

"  Such  illnex  as  may  ctcuae  my  omiui" 
Lord  Hailea  I  camut  honestly  plewl.  I  hsit 
hindered,  I  know  not  bow,  by  a  sueccisiiiD  of  i 
obstruetions.  1  hope  to  mend  immrdiatel>. 
to  send  iieit  post  to  hia  lordship.  Ur.  0 
would  have  written  to  you  if  I  had  amiiicc 
sends  his  compliments,  and  wishes  to  v«  rnu. 

"  You  and  your  lady  wUl  now  baie  i»  i 
wrangling  about  feudal  inheritance.  H"« 
the  young  Laiid  of  Auchinleek  ?  1  •opp''' 
Veronica  ia  grown  a  reader  aod  dueouncr.  I 
just  now  got  a  cough,  but  it  has  never  yet  hi""' 
me  from  sleeping;  1  have  had  quieter  nigl'I- 

Joseph'  has  had  the  wit  ti 
is  a  tfne  fi^llov 


II. 


"  Young  Col  brought  n»  your  kitcf. 
very  pleasing  youth.  1  uwk  him  two  da.»  ': 
the  Mitre,  and  we  dined  togeUwi.  I  wb  t> 
as  I  had  ttie  means  of  being.  I  hav.  bad  •  - 
from  Aaaoy.  acknowledging  with  grtat  ifv" 


-  «Kr 


,^^10 
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of  ntis&etioD,  the  insertion  in  the   Edinburgh 
paper.    I  mm  very  glad  that  it  was  done. 

**  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  who  does 
not  love  me ;  and  of  all  the  rest,  I  need  only  send 
them  to  those  that  do ;  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  give 
you  Tery  little  trouble  to  distribute  them.  —  I  am, 
ny  dear,  dear  Sir,  &e.,  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

[JOHNSON  TO  MR.  GRANGER.* 

(Aboat  1775,  but  undated.) 
"  Sia,  —  When  I  returned  from  the  country  I 
fbimd  your  letter ;  and  would  very  gladly  have  done 
rhat  you  desire,  had  it  been  in  my  power.  Mr. 
Farmer  is,  I  am  con6dent,  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  he  gave  me  any  such  pamphlet  or  cut.  I 
should  as  soon  have  suspected  myself,  as  Mr. 
Farmer,  of  forgetfulness ;  but  that  I  do  not  know, 
eicept  from  your  letter,  the  name  of  Arthur 
OToole*,  nor  recollect  that  I  ever  heard  of  it  be- 
fore. I  think  it  impossible  that  I  should  have 
suffered  such  a  total  obliteration  from  my  mind  of 
sny  such  thing  which  was  ever  there.  This  at 
least  is  certain,  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  such 
pamphlet;  and  equally  certain  I  desire  you  to 
think  it,  that  if  I  had  it,  you  should  immediately 
receive  it  from.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson."] 


CHAPTER  LII. 


1776. 

Lav  of  EniaxL  —  BobumWs  MfianchaHy.  —  John 
Wtdey,  —  dartndoH  Pre$t.  —  BoobseUera*  ProfiU. 
Bolt  Court. — Mr»,  ThraU*9  Birth-day, -^  En- 
taiU. —  Smith:i  **  Wealth  of  NaiioHa" — Lawyers 
and  LaW'MuUt,  —  Scotch  Militia  BiU,  —  ObUga^ 
tion  in  aettUng  Eatatea,  —  **  Johnaoniana.**  — 
Vah€  of  Truth.  —  Monastic  Ordtra.  —  Cartht^ 
nana,  •—  Rdiyioua  Anateritiea*  — •  Wine-bibbiny.  — 
Faatiny,  — .  Influence  of  Education,  —  Arithmetic, 
Sea  Life, 

In  1776,  Johnson  wrote,  so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, nothing  for  the  public:  but  that  his 


I  Author  of  the  **  Biographical  History  of  England." 
Mr.  P.  Cunningham  hat  found  thit  letter  among  Granger's, 
vith  the  date  of  15th  Dec.,  1773.  —  Crokes. 

'  The  pamphlet  alluded  to  was  written  bv  John  Taylor, 
tbe  water-poet,  and  entitled,"  Honour  of  the  Noble  Captain 
OToda,  16S2.**  Some  account  of  O'Toole  will  be  found  in 
Cranfer.  vol.  I.  p. 398  —  CaoKia.  1S35. 

'  It  was  about  this  time  that  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  had  just 
rrcuvcred  from  Olness  and  confinement,  went  into  his 
roan  on  the  morning  of  her  birthday  (see  anti,  p.  171  ■)  and 
■aid  to  hhn.  *'  Nobooj  sends  me  any  verses  now,  because  I 
OB  Bve  and  thirty  years  old  ;  and  Stella  was  fed  with  tbrm 
t*0  forty.slx.  I  remember."  Upon  which  he  burst  out 
■uddraly,  vltlMMit  the  least  previous  hesitation,  and  without 
hanng  cstertaloed  the  smallest  intention  towards  it  half  a 
latQute  Uafbre :  — 

**  Oft  In  danger,  yet  allre. 
We  are  come  to  thirty-five ; 
Long  may  better  years  arrive. 
Better  years  than  thirty-five. 
Coold  philosophers  contrive 
Life  to  stop  at  thlrty-five. 
Time  his  hours  should  never  drive 
0*er  the  bounds  of  thirty-fiTO. 


mind  was  still  ardent,  and  frauffht  with  gene- 
rous wishes  to  attain  to  still  hi^er  degrees  of 
literary  excellence,  is  proved  by  his  private 
notes  of  this  year,  which  I  shall  insert  in  their 
proper  place.' 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"Jan.  10. 1776. 

**  Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  at  last  sent  you  all  Lord 
Hailes*s  papers.  While  I  was  in  France,  I  looked 
very  often  into  Renault ;  but  Lord  Hailes,  in  my 
opinion,  leaves  him  far  and  far  behind.  Why  I  did 
not  despatch  so  short  a  periLsal  sooner,  when  I  look 
back,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  discover ;  but  human 
moments  are  stolen  away  by  a  thousand  petty  im- 
pediments which  leave  no  trace  behind  them.  I 
have  been  afl9icted,  through  the  whole  Christmas, 
with  the  general  disorder,  of  which  the  worst  efllvct 
was  a  cough,  which  is  now  much  mitigated, 
though  the  country,  on  which  I  look  from  a  win- 
dow  at  Streatham,  is  now  covered  with  a  deep 
snow.  Mrs.  Williams  is  very  ill :  every  body  else 
is  as  usual. 

**  Among  the  papers  I  found  a  letter  to  you, 
which  I  think  you  had  not  opened  ;  and  a  paper  ^ 
for  <  The  Chronicle,*  which  I  suppose  it  not  neces- 
sary now  to  insert.  I  return  them  both.  I  have, 
within  these  few  days,  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
Lord  Hailes's  first  volume,  for  which  I  return  my 
most  respectful  thanks. 

**  I  wish  you,  my  dearest  friend,  and  your 
haughty  lady,  (for  I  know  she  does  not  love  me,) 
and  the  young  ladies,  and  the  young  laird,  all 
happiness.  Teach  the  young  gentleman,  in  spite 
of  his  manuna,  to  think  and  speak  well  of.  Sir, 
your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.** 

At  this  time  was  in  agitation  a  matter  of 
great  consequence  to  me  and  my  family,  which  I 
should  not  obtrude  upon  the  world,  were  it 
not  that  the  part  which  Dr.  Johnson*s  friend- 
ship for  me  made  him  take  in  it  was  the  occa- 
sion of  an  exertion  of  his  abilities,  which  it 
would  be  injustice  to  conceal.  That  what  he 
wrote  upon  the  subject  may  be  understood,  it 
is  necessary  to  give  a  state  of  the  question, 
which  I  shml  do  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

In  the  year  1504,  the  baron j  or  manor  of 


High  to  soar,  and  deep  to  dive, 
Nature  gives  at  thirty-five. 
Ladies,  stock  and  tend  your  hive, 
Trifle  not  at  thirty- five: 
For  howe'er  we  boast  and  strive. 
Life  declines  from  thirty-five: 
He  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Must  begin  by  thirty-five  ; 
And  all  who  wisely  wish  to  wive 
Must  looli  on  Thrale  at  thirty. five" 

And  now,"  said  he,  as  I  was  writing  them  down,  "  yon  may 
see  what  it  is  to  come  for  poetry  to  a  dlctionary-malier  ;  you 
may  observe  that  the  rnymes  run  in  alphabetical  order 
exactly."  And  so  they  do.  Dr.  Johnson  did  indeed  pos- 
sess an  almost  Tuscan  power  of  Improvisation.— Ptoai. 
He  was  much  pleased  with  an  Italian  improviMotore,  whom 
he  saw  at  Streatham,  and  with  whom  ne  tallied  much  in 
Latin.  He  told  him,  if  he  had  not  been  a  witneis  to  his 
faculty  himself,  he  should  not  have  thoucht  it  possible.  He 
said.  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne  had  endeavoured  at  it  in 
English,  but  could  not  get  beyond  thirty  verses.  —  £fou>Atfu. 

—  CaORBR. 

*  Probably  some  notice  relative  to  the  apology  to  Raaay. 

—  CaoKsa. 
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Auchinleck  (pronounced  4/^^^  *)  in  Ayrshire, 
which  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  same  name 
with  the  lands,  having  fallen  to  the  crown  by 
forfeiture,  James  the  Fourth,  King  of  Scotland, 
granted  it  to  Thomas  Boswell,  a  branch  of  an 
ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Fife,  styling 
him  in  the  charter,  "  dilecto  jamUiari  nostra ;  ** 
and  assigning  as  the  cause  of  the  grant,  ^^pro 
bono  etfideli  servitio  nobis  prastito"  Thomas 
Boswell  was  slain  in  battle,  fighting  along  with 
his  sovereign,  at  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden,  in 
1513. 

From  this  very  honourable  founder  of  our 
family,  the  estate  was  transmitted,  in  a  direct  se- 
ries of  heirs-male,  to  David  Boswell,  my  father  s 
great-grand-uncle,  who  had  no  sons,  but  four 
daughters,  who  were  all  respectably  married, 
the  eldest  to  Lord  Cathcart. 

David  Boswell,  being  resolute  in  the  military 
feudal  principle  of  continuing  the  male  succes- 
sion, passed  by  his  daughters,  and  settled  the 
estate  on  his  nephew  by  his  next  brother,  who 
approved  of  the  deed,  and  renounced  any  pre- 
tensions which  he  might  possibly  have,  in  pre- 
ference to  his  son.  But  tne  estate  having  been 
burthened  with  large  portions  to  the  daugh- 
ters, and  other  debts,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
nephew  to  sell  a  considerable  part  of  it^  and 
what  remained  was  still  much  encumbered. 

The  frugality  of  the  nephew  preserved,  and, 
in  some  degree,  relieved  the  estate.  His  son, 
my  grandfather,  an  eminent  lawyer,  not  only 
re-purchased  a  great  part  of  what  had  been 
sold,  but  acquired  other  lands  ;  and  my  father, 
who  was  one  of  the  judges  of  Scotland,  and 
had  added  considerably  to  the  estate,  now 
signified  his  inclination  to  take  the  privilege 
allowed  by  our  law  ',  to  secure  it  to  his  family 
in  perpetuity  by  an  entail,  which,  on  account 
of  his  marriage  articles,  could  not  be  done 
without  my  consent. 

In  the  plan  of  entailing  the  estate,  I  heartily 
concurred  with  him,  though  I  was  the  first  to 
be  restrained  by  it ;  but  we  unhappily  difiered 
as  to  the  series  of  heirs  which  should  be  esta- 
blished, or,  in  the  language  of  our  law,  called 
to  the  succession.  My  father  had  declared  a 
predilection  for  heirs-general,  that  is,  males 
and  females  indiscriminately.  He  was  willing, 
however,  that  all  males  descending  from  his 


1  Now  pronoonced  as  written,  Auchinleck.  See  anti^  p.  301 . 
—  Crokbr. 

*  Acu  of  Parliament  of  SrotUnd,  1685,  cap. 'i2. —>  Bos- 
well. 

3  A*,  flriit,  the  opinion  of  tome  distinguished  naturalists, 
that  our  Kpccirs  is  transmitted  through  roalcs  only,  the  fe- 
male being  all  along  no  more  than  a  nidus,  or  nurse,  ai 
Mother  K:irth  is  to  plants  of  every  sort ;  which  notion  seeras 
to  be  conlirraed  by  that  text  of  scripture,  "  He  was  yet  in  the 
loint  qfhit  FATHER  when  Meichiseoeck  met  him."  ( Heb.  vii. 
10.) ;  and  conse<]uenlly,  that  a  man's  grandson  by  a  daughter, 
instead  of  being  his  surest  descendant,  as  is  vulgarly  said, 
has,  in  reality,  no  connection  whatever  with  his  blood.  And, 
secondly,  Independenl  of  this  theorv  (which,  if  true,  should 
completely  exclude  heirs- general),  that  if  the  preference  of  a 
male  to  a  remaie,  without  regard  to  primogi-oiture  (as  a  son, 
though  much  you n per,  nay,  even  a  grandson  by  a  son,  to  a 
daughter),  be  once  admitted,  as  it  univeruilly  i»,  it  mutt  be 
equally  reasonable  and  proper  ki  the  must  remote  degree  of 
descent  from  au  original  proprietor  of  an  estate  as  in  the 


grandfather  should  be  preferred  to  females:  i 
but  would  not  extend  that  privilege  to  male>  ; 
deriving  their  descent  from  a  higher  source.  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  a  zealous  partiality  lor 
heirs-male,  however  remote,  whicb  I  main- 
tained by  arguments,  which  appeared  to  me  to 
have  considerable  weight.^  And  in  the  par- 
ticular case  of  our  family,  I  apprehended  tbut 
we  were  under  an  implied  obligation,  in  hoiumr 
and  good  faith,  to  transmit  the  estate  by  the 
same  tenure  which  he  held  it,  which  ms  a^ 
heirs-males,  excluding  nearer  females.  I  tiitr^*- 
fore,  as  I  thought  conscientiously,  objected  v> 
my  father's  scheme. 

My  opposition  was  very  displeasing  to  mj 
father,  who  was  entitled  to  great  respect  an  1 
deference;  and  I  had  reason  to  apprehtn-l 
disagreeable  consequences  from  my  non-coni- 
pliance  with  his  wishes.  Alier  much  p*:- 
plexity  and  uneasiness,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  3o\iU' 
son,  stating  the  case,  with  all  its  difficultii'^.  a 
full  length,  and  earnestly  requesting  that  In' 
would  consider  it  at  leisure,  and  favour  □•' 
with  his  friendly  opinion  and  advice. 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

**  LoQdoo,  Jan.  15. 1T7»' 

**  DsAR  Sir, —  I  was  much  impressed  by  M>ur 
letter,  and  if  I  can  form  upon  your  case  any  rcvw 
lution  satisfactory  to  mjnelf,  will  very  gladly  m>- 
part  it:  but  whether  I  am  equal  to   it,  I  do  n^t 
know.     It  is  a  case  compounded  of  law  and  ;u^ 
tice,  and  requires  a  mind  versed  in  juridical  c.>- 
quisitions.      Could  not  you  tell  your  whole  mtr^' 
to  Lord  Hailes?    He  is,  you  know,  both  a  (tin>- 
tian  and  a  lawyer.     I  suppose  be  is  abore  parti- 
ality, and  above  loquacity ;  and,  I  believe,  he  •  !•• 
not  think  the  time  lost  in  which  he  may  quitt  * 
disturbed,  or  settle  a  wavering  mind.     Write  i>« 
me  as  any  thing  occurs  to  you  ;  and  if  T  find  rc^- 
self  stopped  by  want  of  facts  necessary  to  be  know, 
I  will  make  inquiries  of  you  as  my  doubti  art«. 

"  If  your  former  resolutions  should  be  found  on  « 
fanciful,  you  decide  rightly  in  judging  that  }oui 
father's  fancies  may  claim  the  prefercDcr:  (^' 
whether  they  are  fanciful  or  rational  isthequnti -- 
I  really  think  Lord  Hailes  could  help  us. 

**  Make  my  compliments  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswi-V. . 
and  tell  her,  that  I  hope  to  be  wanting  in  u>- 
thing  that  I  can  contribute  to  bring  you  all  out  o( 
your  troubles.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  most  afTcctionatci) . 

**  Sam.  Jouvna. ' 


nearest :  I)ecauie,  however  distant  from  the  repmenttf ' 
the  time,  that  remote  heir-male,  upon  the  fisUare  <<(  <*  *■ 
nearer  to  the  original  proprietor  than  he  ia.  ttecMD^*  t  • ' 
the  nearest  male  to  Arm.  and  is,  thereforr,  prefenU^  s«  ' 
representative,  to  a  female  descendant.     A  little  est«n<h^   * 
mind  will  enable  us  easilr  to  perceive  that  a  too**  v*^' 
continuation  to  whatever  lengtli  of  time.  Is  prvfertbt**  t'  \ 
son's  daughter,  in  the  succeMion  to  an  ancient  Inlirnrv*'  . 
in  which  regard  should  be  had  to  the  repreaeotatw  •  <  >' ' 
original  proprietor,  and  not  to  that  of  one  of  his  deacwu-'* 
I  am  aware  of  Blackstonc's  admirable  detwooslisbi  e'  :>  - 
rea«onableness  of  the  legal  successloo,  upoo  the  pn»i|l<  < 
there  being  the  greatest  probability  that  the  ufn»»  t»-''  • 
the  person  who  last  dies  proprietor  of  an  muo»  U  of  i^ 
blood  of  the  first  purchaaer.    Bat  suf^oaing  a  pedlyres  tb  t-- 
carefully  authenticated  through  all  lu  braocbea,  uutrjcl  <  i 
more  probaMlitw  there  will  be  a  eerlmnu^  that  £lr  •"«>  • 
krir-maie,  at  whatevt^r  period,  has  ibo  •anse  r4gM  of  ti  •• 
with  the  first  heir-male,  namelr,  ike  ' 

eldest  son.  —  BoswtLL. 
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JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 


•'  Feb.  3. 1776. 

**  Dkar  Sib,  —  I  am  going  to  write  upon  a  ques- 
tion which  requires  more  knowledge  of  local  law, 
and  more  acquaintance  with  the  general  rules  of 
inheritance,  than  I  can  claim ;  but  I  write,  because 
Toa  request  it. 

**  Land  is»  like  any  other  possession,  by  natural 
Tight  wholly  in  the  power  of  its  present  owner ; 
and  may  be  sold,  given,  or  bequeathed,  absolutely, 
or  conditionally,  as  judgment  ^all  direct  or  passion 
incite. 

**  But  natural  right  would  avail  little  without 
the  protection  of  law ;  and  the  prinury  notion  of 
law  lA  restraint  in  the  eiercise  of  natural  right.  A 
man  is  therefore  in  society  not  fully  master  of  what 
he  calls  his  own,  but  he  still  retains  all  the  power 
which  law  does  not  take  from  him. 

'*  In  the  exercise  of  the  right  which  law  either 
leaves  or  gives,  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  moral  obli« 
(T-itions. 

**  Of  the  estate  which  we  are  now  considering, 
your  &ther  still  retains  such  possession,  with  such 
power  over  it,  that  he  can  sell  it,  and  do  with  the 
money  what  he  will,  without  any  legal  impediment. 
But  when  he  extends  his  power  beyond  his  own 
life,  by  settling  the  order  of  succession,  the  law 
makes  your  consent  necessary. 

**  Let  us  suppose  that  he  tells  the  land  to  risk 
the  money  in  some  s])ecious  adventure,  and  in  that 
adventure  loses  the  whole;  hb  posterity  would  be 
disappointed  ;  but  they  could  not  think  themselves 
injured  or  robbed.  If  he  spent  it  upon  vice  or 
pl«:asure,  his  successors  could  only  call  him  vicious 
and  voluptuous ;  they  could  not  say  that  he  was 
injurious  or  unjust. 

**  He  that  may  do  more  may  do  less.  He  that 
hy  wiling  or  squandering  may  disinherit  a  whole 
f  iinily,  may  certainly  disinherit  part  by  a  partial 
settlement. 

**  Laws  are  formed  by  the  manners  and  exigen- 
cies of  particular  times,  and  it  is  but  accidental  that 
they  last  longer  than  their  causes  :  the  limitation 
t>f  leodal  succession  to  the  male  arose  from  the 
tibligmtion  of  the  tenant  to  attend  his  chief  in  war. 

^  As  times  and  opinions  are  always  changing,  I 
know  not  whether  it  be  not  usurpation  to  prescribe 
rule%  to  posterity,  by  presuming  to  judge  of  what 
wc  cannot  know  ;  and  I  know  not  whether  I  fully 
approve  either  your  design  or  your  father's,  to  limit 
tr.At  succession  which  descended  to  you  unlimited. 
J  f  we  are  to  leave  vtrtum  tectum  to  posterity,  what 
« '.>  have  without  any  merit  of  our  own  received 
frijm  our  ancestors,  should  not  choice  and  free-will 
U-  kept  unviolated?  Is  land  to  be  treated  with 
'^»oT^  reverence  than  liberty?  If  this  consideration 
•^u•uI<l  restrain  your  father  from  disinheriting  some 
•»f  the  males,  does  it  leave  you  the  power  of  dis- 
>r.br riling  all  the  females? 

*«  Can  the  possessor  of  a  feudal  estate  make  any 
vili  ?  Can  he  appoint,  out  of  the  inheritance,  any 
j'ortton  to  his  daughters?  There  seems  to  be  a 
%t^j  shadowy  difference  between  the  power  of 
Usvinfp  land,  and  of  leaving  money  to  be  raised 
frcvra  land ;  between  leaving  an  estate  to  females, 
and  leaving  the  male  heir,  in  effect,  only  their 
ttevrard. 

*'  Suppose  at  one  time  a  law  that  allowed  only 
males  to  inherit,  and  during  the  continuance  of  this 


law,  many  estates  to  have  descended,  passing  by 
the  females,  to  remoter  heirs.  Suppose  afterwards 
the  law  repealed,  in  correspondence  with  a  change 
of  manners,  and  women  nuide  capable  of  inherit- 
ance ;  would  not  then  the  tenure  of  estates  be 
changed  ?  Could  the  women  have  no  benefit  from 
a  law  made  in  their  favour  ?  Must  they  be  passed 
by  upon  moral  principles  for  ever,  because  they 
were  once  excluded  by  a  legal  prohibition  ?  Or 
may  that  which  passed  only  to  males  by  one  law, 
pass  likewise  to  females  by  another  ? 

*<  You  mention  your  resolution  to  maintain  the 
right  of  your  brothers '  I  do  not  see  how  any  of 
their  rights  are  invaded. 

'*  As  your  whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  act  of 
your  ancestor,  who  diverted  the  succession  from  the 
females,  you  inquire,  very  properly,  what  were  his 
motives,  and  what  was  his  intention :  for  you  cer- 
tainly are  not  bound  by  his  act  more  than  he  in- 
tended to  bind  you,  nor  hold  your  land  on  harder 
or  stricter  terms  than  those  on  which  it  was  granted. 

"  Intentions  must  be  gathered  from  acts.  When 
he  left  the  estate  to  his  nephew,  by  excluding  his 
daughters,  was  it,  or  was  it  not  in  his  power  to 
have  perpetuated  the  succession  to  the  males?  If 
he  could  have  done  it,  he  seems  to  have  shown,  by 
omitting  it,  that  he  did  nut  desire  it  to  be  done, 
and,  upon  your  own  principles,  you  will  not  easily 
prove  your  right  to  destroy  that  capacity  of  succes- 
sion which  your  ancestors  have  left. 

**  If  your  ancestor  had  not  the  power  of  making 
a  perpetual  settlement ;  and  if,  therefore,  we  cannot 
judge  distinctly  of  his  intentions,  yet  his  act  can 
only  be  considered  as  an  example ;  it  makes  not  an 
obligation.  And,  as  you  observe,  he  set  no  example 
of  rigorous  adherence  to  the  line  of  succession. 
He  that  overlooked  a  brother,  would  not  wonder 
that  little  regard  is  shown  to  remote  relations. 

**  As  the  rules  of  succession  are,  in  a  great  part, 
purely  legal,  no  man  can  be  supposed  to  bequeath 
anything,  but  upon  legal  terms ;  he  can  grant  no 
power  which  the  law  denies ;  and  if  he  makes  no 
special  and  definite  limitation,  he  confers  all  the 
power  which  the  law  allows. 

**  Your  ancestor,  for  some  reason,  disinherited 
his  daughters ;  but  it  no  more  follows  that  he  in- 
tended this  act  as  a  rule  for  posterity,  than  the 
disinheriting  of  his  brother.  If^  therefore,  you  ask 
by  what  right  your  fitther  admits  daughters  to  in- 
heritance, ask  yourself,  first,  by  what  right  you 
require  them  to  be  excluded?  It  appears,  upon 
reflection,  that  your  father  excludes  nolwdy ;  he 
only  admits  nearer  females  to  inherit  before  malea 
more  remote ;  and  the  exclusion  is  purely  conse- 
quential. 

"  'fliese,  dear  Sir,  are  my  thoughts,  immethodical 
and  deliberative;  but,  perhaps,  you  may  find  in 
them  some  glimmering  of  evidence.  I  cannot, 
however,  but  again  recommend  to  you  a  conference 
with  Lord  Hailes,  whom  you  know  to  be  both  a 
lawyer  and  a  Christian.  Make  my  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  does  not  love  me. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  affectionate  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johvsom.** 


I  had  followed  his  recommendation  and  con- 
sult4.'d  Lord  Hailes,  who  upon  this  subject  had 
a  firm  opinion  contrary  to  mine.     His  lordship 


>  Which  tenn  I  applied  to  all  the  heiri  male.  -.Boswau.. 
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obligingly  took  the  trouble  to  write  me  a  letter, 
in  wKich  he  discussed,  with  l^al  and  historical 
learning,  the  points  in  which  I  saw  much  diffi- 
culty, maintaining  that  '*  the  succession  of 
heirs  general  was  the  succession,  by  the  law  of 
Scotland,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage,  as 
far  as  we  can  learn  it  by  record ; "  observing 
that  the  estate  of  our  family  had  not  been 
limited  to  heirs  male ;  and  that  though  an  heir 
male  had  in  one  instance  been  chosen  in  pre- 
ference to  nearer  females,  that  had  been  an 
arbitrary  act,  which  had  seemed  to  be  best  in 
the  embarrassed  state  of  affairs  at  that  time : 
and  the  fact  was,  that  upon  a  fair  computation 
of  the  value  of  land  and  money  at  the  time, 
applied  to  the  estate  and  the  burthens  upon  it, 
there  was  nothing  given  the  heirs  male  but 
the  skeleton  of  an  estate.  **  The  plea  of  con- 
science,** said  his  lordship,  ^*  which  you  put,  is  a 
most  respectable  one,  especially  when  conscience 
and  self  are  on  different  sides.  But  I  think 
that  conscience  is  not  well  informed,  and  that 
self  and  she  ought  on  this  occasion  to  be  of  a 
side." 

This  letter,  which  had  considerable  influence 
upon  my  mind,  I  sent  to  Dr.  Johnson,  begging 
to  hear  from  him  again  upon  this  interesting 
question. 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSVVELL. 

«•  Feb.  9. 1776. 

**  Dkar  Sir,  —  Having  not  any  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  or  cuBtoms  of  Scotland,  I  endea- 
voured to  consider  your  question  upon  general 
principles,  and  found  nothing  of  much  validity 
that  I  could  oppose  to  this  position :  *  He  who 
inherito  a  fief  unlimited  by  his  ancestors  inherits  the 
power  of  limiting  it  according  to  his  own  judg- 
ment or  opinion.*  If  this  be  true,  you  may  join 
with  your  father. 

"  Further  consideration  produces  another  con- 
clusion :  *  He  who  receives  a  fief  unlimited  by  his 
.  ancestors  gives  bis  heirs  some  reason  to  complain  if 
he  does  not  transmit  it  unlimited  to  posterity. 
For  why  should  he  make  the  state  of  others  worse 
than  his  own,  without  a  reason  ? '  If  this  be  true, 
though  neither  you  nor  your  father  are  about  to  do 
what  is  quite  right,  but  as  your  father  violates  ( I 
think)  the  legal  succession  least,  he  seems  to  be 
nearer  the  right  than  yourself. 

"  It  cannot  but  occur  that  *  Women  have  natural 
and  equitable  claims  as  well  as  men,  and  these 
claims  are  not  to  be  capriciously  or  lightly  super- 
seded or  infringed.'  When  fiefs  implied  military 
service,  it  is  easily  discerned  why  females  oould  not 
inherit  them ;  but  that  reason  is  now  at  an  end. 
As  manners  make  laws,  manners  likewise  repeal 
them. 

'*  These  are  the  general  conclusions  which  I  have 
attained.     None  of  them  are  very  favourable  to 


1  I  had  reminded  him  of  his  obscrration,  mentioned  antd, 
p.  473 BoswBLL. 

2  The  entail  framed  by  my  fattier,  witli  various  Judicious 
clauses,  was  settled  bj  lilm  and  me,  settlins  the  estate  upon 
the  heirs  male  of  his  grandfather,  which  1  found  had  been 
already  done  by  uiy  graudfather.  imperfectly,  but  so  as  to  be 
defeated  only  by  selUiiji  the  lands.    1  was  freed  by  Dr  John- 


your  scheme  of  entail,  nor  perhaps  to  any  scheme. 
My  observation,  that  only  he  who  acquires  an 
estate  may  bequeath  it  capriciously  *,  if  it  contains 
any  conviction,  includes  this  position  likewise,  that 
only  he  who  acquires  an  estate  may  entail  it  capri- 
ciously. But  I  think  it  may  be  safely  presumed, 
that  *  He  who  inherits  an  estate,  inherits  all  tbe 
power  legally  concomitant ;  *  and  that  '  He  vbo 
gives  or  leaves  unlimited  an  estate  legally  limitabie, 
must  be  presumed  to  give  that  power  of  limitation, 
which  he  omitted  to  take  away,  and  to  commit 
future  contingencies  to  future  prudence.*  In  tbese 
two  positions  I  believe  Lord  Hailes  will  advise  you 
to  rest ;  every  other  notion  of  possession  seeing 
to  me  full  of  difficulties,  and  embarrassed  vit*! 
scruples. 

"  If  these  axioms  be  allowed,  you  have  arriui' 
now  at  full  liberty  without  the  help  of  particulir 
circumstances,  which,  however,  have  in  TOur  cm 
great  weight.  You  very  rightly  observe,  that  W 
who  pasdng  by  his  brother  gave  the  inheritance  t< 
his  nephew,  could  limit  no  more  than  be  gave ;  acu 
by  Lord  Halles's  estimate  of  fourteen  years'  pur* 
chase,  what  he  gave  was  no  more  than  yoa  may 
easily  entail  according  to  your  own  cpinioo,  if  t'ut 
opinion  should  finally  prevail. 

"  Lord  Halles's  suspicion  that  entails  arc  er- 
croachments  on  the  dominion  of  Provideoce,  ra; 
be  extended  to  all  hereditary  privileges  and  lUpc- 
manent  institutions.  I  do  not  see  why  it  may  t  '■ 
be  extended  to  any  provision  for  the  present  bol:^ 
since  all  care  about  futurity  proceeds  upon  a  ^^.-^ 
position,  that  we  know  at  least  in  sotce  dt:r.e 
what  will  be  future.  Of  the  future  we  ctsui^^ 
know  nothing ;  but  we  may  form  conjectures  tViv' 
the  past ;  and  the  power  of  forming  coDjectl;^^ 
includes,  in  my  opinion,  the  duty  of  acting  io  cco- 
formity  to  that  probability,  which  we  disofi- 
Providence  gives  the  power,  of  which  a^^- 
teaches  the  use.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  faJ'=- 
ful  servant.  Salt.  Johxsos, 

**  I  hope  I  shall  get  some  ground  now  with  Mn. 
Boswell :  make  my  compliments  to  her,  tnd  tt*  t>- 
little  people.  Don't  bum  papers;  they  ma;  ^'' 
safe  enough  in  your  own  box;  you  will  wifcb^ 
see  them  hereafter.** 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL 

-  Feb.  IS.  in*' 
"  DxAa   Sia,^To  the    letters  which  I  *«v 
written  about  your  great  question  I  hare  nouw', 
to  add.     If  your  conscience  is  satisfied,  f<'v  ^^' 
now  only  your  prudence  to  considt     I  long  w^  * 
letter,  that  I  may  know  how  this  troublesonw  *" 
vexatious  question  is  at  last  decided.  •    I  hope  »'■»• 
it  will  at  last  end  well.     Lord  Haile«*i  Icttrr  " 
very  friendly,  and  very  seasonable;  but  I  thiol  J^" 
aversion   from    entails  has  somethmg  in  ><  ''1^' 
superstition.      Provideoce  is  not  ooontewrted  ^' 
any  means  which  Providenee  puts  into  our  po«i* 
The  continuance  and  propagation  of  fc»iUc»nuk. 
a  great  part  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  is  by  no  inf« ' 


son  from  scruples  of  consdentiooa  Mip^io^'^f 
therefore  gratify  my  father.  But  my  <n>*a'«"  •^..IT  ' 
for  male  succession,  in  its  fkiH  extent,  nm»^^*^ 


the  family.  —  Boawau.. 


-.Et.  67. 
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pTohAiited  in  the  Christian  institution,  though  the 
neceisity  of  it  continues  no  longer.  Hereditary 
tenures  are  established  in  all  civilised  countries, 
and  are  accompanied  in  most  with  hereditary 
authority.  Sir  William  Temple  considers  our 
constitution  as  defective,  that  there  is  not  an  un- 
alienable estate  in  land  connected  with  a  peerage : 
and  Lord  Bacon  mentions  as  a  proof  that  the 
Turks  are  barbarians,  their  want  of  stirpes,  as  he 
calls  them,  or  hereditary  rank.  Do  not  let  your 
mind,  when  it  is  freed  from  the  supposed  necessity 
of  a  rigorous  entail,  be  entangled  with  contrary 
objections,  and  think  all  entails  unlawful,  till  you 
have  cogent  arguments,  which  I  believe  you  will 
never  find.     I  am  afraid  of  scruples. 

^  I  have  now  sent  all  Lord  Hailes's  papers ;  part 
I  found  hidden  in  a  drawer  in  which  I  had  laid 
tliem  for  security,  and  had  forgotten  them.  Part 
of  these  are  written  twice ;  I  have  returned  both 
the  copies.  Part  I  had  read  before.  Be  so  kind 
as  to  return  Lord  Hailes  my  most  respectful  thanks 
for  his  first  volume :  his  accuracy  strikes  me  with 
wonder;  his  narrative  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
Heaaolt,  as  I  have  formerly  mentioned.  I  am 
ufraid  that  the  trouble  which  my  irregularity  and 
delay  has  cost  him  is  greater,  far  greater,  than  any 
frtxKl  that  I  can  do  him  will  ever  recompense  ;  but 
if  I  have  any  more  copy  I  will  try  to  do  better. 

**  Pray  let  me  know  if  Mrs.  Boswell  is  friends 
with  me,  and  pay  my  respects  to  Veronica,  and 
Kuphemia,  and  Alexander.  I  am.  Sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  Sam.  Johnson.** 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

**  Bdlnburgb.  Feb.  SO.  1776. 
••  You  have  illuminated  ray  mind,  and  relieved 
me  from  imaginary  shackles  of  conscientious  obliga- 
tion. Were  it  necessary,  I  could  immediately  join 
in  an  entail  upon  the  series  of  heirs  approved  by 
ray  &ther ;  but  it  is  better  not  to  act  too  sud- 
denly." 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

••  Feb.  U.  1776. 

**  Daaa  Sia,  —  I  am  glad  that  what  I  could 
think  or  say  has  at  all  contributed  to  quiet  your 
thoti^ta.  Your  resolution  not  to  act,  till  your 
fipiniun  is  confirmed  by  more  deliberation,  is  very 
ju«t.  If  you  have  been  scrupulous,  do  not  be  rash. 
I  hope  that,  as  you  think  more,  and  take  oppor- 
tunities of  talking  with  men  intelligent  ii>  questions 
uf  property,  you  will  be  able  to  free  yourself  from 
tMvry  difficulty.  When  I  wrote  last,  I  sent,  I 
ihint,  ten  packets.     Did  you  receive  them  all  ? 

**  You  must  tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  I  suspected 
hvr  to  have  written  without  your  knowledge  *,  and 
therefore  did  not  return  any  answer,  lest  a  clandes- 
tine eorreq»ondence  should  have  been  perniciously 
diMsorefvd.  I  will  write  to  her  soon.  I  am,  dear 
Sir.  &e.,  Sam.  Johnson.** 

IlaTing  commnDicated  to  Lord  Uailes  what 
Dr.  Johnson  wrote  concerning  the  qitcstion 
which  perplexed  me  so  much,  his  lordship 
wrote  to  me  :  "  Your  scruples  have  produced 
Biore  ftTiit  than  I  ever  expected  from  them ; 


•  A  Mter  to  him  on  the  loteresihig  lubject  of  the  fiuntly 
trtUrmsnt.  which  1  had  resd — Boswiu.. 


an  excellent  dissertation  on  general  principles 
of  morals  and  law." 

I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  20th  of 
February,  complaining  of  melancholy,  and  ex- 
pressing a  strong  desire  to  be  with  him ;  in- 
forming him  that  the  ten  packets  came  all 
safe;  that  Lord  Hailes  was  much  obliged  to 
him,  and  said  he  had  almost  wholly  removed 
his  scruples  against  entails. 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"  March  5. 1776. 

"  Deae  Sia,  —  I  have  not  had  your  letter  half 
an  hour;  as  you  lay  so  much  weight  upon  my 
notions^  I  should  think  it  not  just  to  delay  my 
answer.  I  am  very  sorry  that  your  melancholy 
should  return,  and  should  be  sorry  likewise  if  it 
could  have  no  relief  but  from  my  company.  My 
counsel  you  may  have  when  you  please  to  require 
it:  but  of  my  company  you  cannot  in  the  next 
month  have  much,  for  Mr.  Thrale  will  take  me  to 
Italy,  he  says,  on  the  Ist  of  April. 

**  Let  me  warn  you  very  earnestly  against 
scruples.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  reconciled  to 
your  settlement,  and  think  it  a  great  honour  to 
have  shaken  Lord  Hailes's  opinion  of  entails.  Do 
not,  however,  hope  wholly  to  reason  away  your 
troubles ;  do  not  feed  them  with  attention,  and 
they  will  die  imperceptibly  away.  Fix  your 
thoughts  upon  your  business,  fill  your  intervals 
with  company,  and  sunshine  will  again  break  in 
upon  your  mind.  If  you  will  come  to  me,  you 
must  come  very  quickly ;  and  even  then  I  know 
not  but  we  may  scour  the  country  together,  for  I 
have  a  mind  to  see  Oxford  and  Lichfield  before  I 
set  out  on  this  long  journey.  To  this  I  can  only 
add  that  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  aflTectionatc 
humble  servant,  Sam.  Johksok.'* 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

*'  March  12.  1776. 
**  Dkak  Sia,  —  Very  early  in  April  we  leave 
England,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  week  I 
shall  leave  London  for  a  short  time ;  of  this  I  think 
it  necessary  to  inform  you,  that  you  may  not  be 
disappointed  in  any  of  your  enterprises.  I  had 
not  fully  resolved  to  go  into  the  country  before 
this  day.  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to 
I^rd  Hailes;  and  mention  very  particularly  to 
Mrs.  Boswell  my  hope  that  she  is  reconciled  to, 
Sir,  your  fiiithful  servant,  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

[JOHNSON  TO  JOHN  WESLEY. 

"  Feb.  6.  1776. 
«  Sia,  —  When  I  received  your  '  Commentary 
on  the  Bible,'  I  durst  not  at  first  flatter  myself  that 
I  was  to  keep  it,  having  so  little  claim  to  so  valu- 
able a  present ;  and  when  Mrs.  Hall '  informed  me 
of  your  kindness,  was  hindered  from  time  to  time 
from  returning  you  thoMs  thanks  which  I  now 
entreat  you  to  accept.  •—  I  have  thanks  likewise  to 
return  you  for  the  addition  of  your  important 
suffrage  to  my  argument  on  the  American  question. 
To  have  gained  such  a  mind  as  yours  may  justly 

*  Mr.  Wesley's  sitter.  -  Caoaaa. 
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ly  owD  Opinion.     Wbiit 


—  Harwnod  MSS.  ■'  Sau.  Johhsdn 

Above  tfairt;  jears  ago,  the  heirs  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Clarendon  presented  the  uoiversity 
of  Onford  with  the  continuation  of  bis  "  His 
tory,"  and  suuh  other  of  his  lordship's  manu 
Ecripta  as  had  not  been  published,  on  condition 
that  the  profita  »ri$ing  from  their  publication 
should  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  a 
monege  in  the  university. '  The  gift  was  ac- 
cepted in  full  convocation.  A  person'  being 
now  recommended  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  fit  to 
superintend  this  proposed  riding-school,  he 
everted  himself  with  that  zeal  for  which  he  was 
remarkable  upon  every  similar  occasion.  But, 
on  inquiry  into  the  matter,  he  found  that  the 
scheme  was  not  likely  to  be  soon  carried  Into 
execution  ;  the  profits  arising  from  the  Claren-. 
doQ  press  beini;,  from  some  misroanagement, 
very  scanty.  This  having  been  explained  to 
him  bj  a  respectable  dignitary  of  the  church, 
who  had  good  means  ot'  knowing  it,  he  wrote 
a  letter  upon  the  subject,  which  at  once  ex- 
hibits his  extraordinary  precision  and  acute- 
ness,  and   his  warm   attachment  to  his  aima 


JOHNSON  TO  DR.  WETHEBELL, 

ilailer  oflht:  Viictrnty  Coliegi.  Oxford. 

"  Dtjia  Sm,— Few  things  are  mareunpledsai 
than  llie  Iransaclion  of  busini'ss  with  men  who  aj 
above  knowing  or  caring  what  they  have  to  do 

■n    fou   haie   read  D 


will,   perhaps,  appei 

"  The  last  part  of  the  Doclar'i  letter  a  o(  great 
importance.  The  complaint '  wbich  he  makes,  I 
have  heard  long  ago.  and  did  not  know  butit  was  re- 
has  not  been  altered ;  for  altered  it  must  be,  or  our 
presj  will  be  useless  with  all  its  pii?ilegej.  The 
bwikicllen,  who,  like  all  other  men,  have  strong 
prejudices  in  (heir  own  favour,  are  enough  inclined 
to  think  the  practice  of  printing  and  selling  books 
by  any  but  themselves,  an  encrOBcbment  on  the 
rights  of  their  frntetnity ;  and  have  need  of  stronger 
inducements  to  cireulate  academical  publications 
than  those  of  another:  for,  of  that  mutual  ro- 
operailon  by  which  the  general  trade  is  carried 
on.  the  univeniily  can  bear  no  part.  Of  those 
wliom  he  neither  loves  nor  fears,  and  from  whom 
he  cipcets  no  reciprocation  of  good  offices,  why 
should  any  man  promote  the  Intcrctt,  but  for  profit  ? 


kind,  we  are  still  too  knowing  to  eiptct  Ihil  ibc 
booksellen  will  erect  themselves  inui  pUnjin.  .in:; 
buy  and  sell  under  ihe  influence  of  a  dijioi«».tK; 
seal  for  the  promotion  of  learning. 

>' To  the  bookKllen,  ITwe  look  for  eiibcr  JwoirJi 
or  profit  from  our  pres,  not  only  their  comTiioi- 
profit,  but  something  more,  mu«C  be  alleved;  dnd 
if  books,  printed  at  Oifbrd.  are  eipccied  m  bt 
rated  at  a  high  price,  that  price  mutt  be  leiixl  at. 
Ihe  public,  and  paid  by  the  ultimate  puichiKt,  nol 
by  the  intermediate  agents  What  price  thill  1» 
set  upon  the  book  is,  to  the  bookgellFn.  *bul<> 
indifferent,  provided  that  they  gain  a  praportimuh 
profit  by  negotiating  the  sale.  Why  booki  piiiui 
at  Oifurd  should  be  particularly  dear,  I  am,  bi"- 
ever,  unable  to  find.  We  pay  no  rent ;  we  inbifii 
many  of  our  instruments  and  materiill;  \iii^\K 

therefore,  workmanship  ought,  at  least,  nol  I"  be 
dearer.      Our  eipenses  are  naturally  less  UuD  ib^t^ 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  not  considered  dmngh  but 
many  hands  a  book  often  passes,  before  it  c"i''^ 
into  those  of  the  reader;  or  what  part  of  the  [>»: 

■■  We  will  call  our  primary  agent  in  Lcodon.M' 
Cadell.  who  receives  our  luokl  from  us,gii«ll>i' 
room  in  his  warehouse,  and  Issues  them  oo  il- 
mandi  by  him  they  are  sold  to  Mr.  DUIy.a'Ii.!.- 
saie  bookseller,  who  sends  them  into  the  (oucln  . 
and  the  last  seller  ii  the  country  bookieller.  K" 
are  three  profits  to  be  paid  between  the  prinlei  li- 
the reader,  or,  in  the  style  of  commnw.  belni- 
the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer;  and  if  cnv' 
these  profits  is  too  penuriously  distributed,  the  r  - 

"  "'  practical  qui-^n  . 


le?     Vou 


rill  tell  m 


iu>thing,  till  I  declare  how  m  i< 
according  to  my  opinion,  of  the  ultimate  r' 
ought  to  be  distributed  throusb  the  whole  u"'' 
slonofsale. 

■'  The  deduction,  I  am  afraid,  will  appni  >< 

We  liusi  allow,  for  profit,  between  iliiny  * 
thirty-five  per  ccnL,  between  sii  andsnenihilh. 
in  ttie  pound ;  that  is,  fat  every  book  wliirh  p 


buyer 


ihillini 


Wr.  C 

dell  with  so 

less  than  fiwrUeii. 

-.  the  copies 

*en  shillings  e«h, 

led  the 

every  hundred  book 

socha 

rgedwemuMilrl" 

"Th 

1    then 

aland     thai:- 

:adel! 

lo   ha» 

will  be 

a  shilli 

g  profit   on 

each   book,  and   hb  cl..<r> 

rteriy    Iwol 

:     Mr. 

Dilly,   who  bu." 

Kwkfo 

r  fifteen  shi 

ybook   if 

five  uul  Iwcaty. 

send  it 

to  bu  country  cuttoi 

JEr,  67. 
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pence,  by  which,  at  the  hazard  of  loss,  and  the 

certainty  of  long  credit,  he  gains  the  regular  profit 

of  ten  per  cent,  which  is  expected  iu  the  wholesale 

I   trade:  the  country  bookseller,  buying  at  sixteen 

>  and  uxpence,  and  commonly  trusting  a  considerable 
time,  gains  but  three  and  sixpence,  and  if  he  trusts 

>  a  year,  not  much  more  than  two  and  si  i  pence ; 
otherwise  than  as  he  may,  perhaps,  take  as  long 

I    credit  as  he  giires. 

"  With  less  profit  than  this,  and  more  you  see  he 
cannot  have,  the  country  bookseller  cannot  live  ;  for 
hts  receipts  are  small,  and  his  debts  sometimes  bad. 
'^'Fhus,  dear  Sir,  I  have  been  incited  by  Dr. 
••••••'s  letter  to  give  you  a  detail  of  the  circula- 
tion of  books,  which,  perhaps,  every  man  has  not 
had  opportunity  of  knowing ;  and  which  those 
who  know  it,  do  not,  perhaps,  always  distinctly 
consider.  —  I  am,  &c.,  Sam.  Johnson.*** 

llavin;^  arriyed  in  London  late  on  Friday, 
(he  15th  of  March,  I  hastened  next  morning 
to  wait  on  Dr.  Johnson,  at  his  house ;  but 
found  he  was  removed  from  Johnson  s  Court, 
No.  7.,  to  Bolt  Court,  No.  8.,  still  keeping  to  his 
favourite  Fleet  Street.  My  reflection  at  the 
time  upon  this  change,  as  marked  in  my  jour- 
nal, is  as  follows  :  ^*  I  felt  a  foolish  regret  that 
hi'  had  left  a  court  which  bore  his  name' ;  but 
it  was  not  foolish  to  be  affected  with  some  ten- 
«1«  mess  of  regard  for  a  place  in  which  I  had 
*»*en  him  a  great  deal,  from  whence  I  had  often 
i^^acd  a  better  and  a  happier  man  than  when  I 
w«»nt  in,  and  which  had  often  appeared  to  my 
iin.Li;ination,  while  I  trodc  its  pavement  in  the 
v^U'mn  darkness  of  the  night,  to  be  sacred  to 
wiNlom  and  piety.'*  Being  informed  that  he 
was  at  Mr.'Fnrafe's  in  the  Borough,  I  hastened 
thith(T,  and  found  Mrs.  Thrale  and  him  at 
lireakfast.  I  was  kindlv  welcomed.  In  a  mo- 
m»'iit  he  was  in  a  full  glow  of  conversation,  and 
I  felt  myself  elevated  as  if  brought  into  another 
•i.»to  of  being.  Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  looked  to 
•  ar h  other  while  he  talked,  and  our  looks  ex- 
Iirt^40fl  our  congenial  admiration  and  affection 
>»r  him.  I  sbafi  ever  recollect  this  scene  with 
?r»-at  pleasure.  I  exclaimed  to  her,  "I  am 
now  intellectually,  Hermipptis  redivivus  ^  ;  I  am 
'iuit«»  restored  by  him,  by  transfusion  of  mind." 
'*  i'here  are  many,"  she  replied,  "  who  admire 
nnd  respect  Mr.  Johnson ;  but  you  and  I  love 
iiim." 

He  seemed  very  happy  in  the  near  prospect 
of  ;roing  to  Italy  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale. 
**  liiiL,"  sjud  he,  **  before  leaving  England,  I  am 
to  lake  a  jaunt  to  Oxford,  Birmingham,  my 
It  I  live  city  Lichfield,  and  my  old  friend  Dr. 
i  uvlor*8  at  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire..  I  shall 
•^•>  in  a  few  days,  and  you,  Boswell,  shall  go 
«ith  me.**  I  was  ready  to  accompany  him; 
I'^-mg  willin;;  even  to  leave  London  to  have  the 
(•ie^ure  of  his  conversation. 


'  1  «m  happy,  in  frying  this  full  and  clear  t tatement  to  the 
f  •*><u-.  to  Tfadirat«.  by  the  authority  of  the  greatcft  author 
•ii  hi*  a^c  thai  rctMctable  body  of  men.  the  bookicllert  of 
t^.*MSiiB.  from  voifnr  reflections,  at  If  their  profit*  were 
riitrbiunt,  vben.  In  truth.  Dr.  Johnson  has  here  allowed 
tbviB  mora  lh«o  they  usoally  demand.—  Boswell. 


I  mentioned  with  much  regret  the  extrava- 
^nce  of  the  representative  of  a  great  family 
m  Scotland,  by  which  there  was  danger  of 
its  being  ruined ;  and  as  Johnson  respected  i£ 
for  its  antiquity,  he  joined  with  roe  in  thinking 
it  would  be  happy  if  this  person  should  die. 
Mrs.  Thrale  seemed  shocked  at  this,  as  feudal 
barbarity,  and  said,  **  I  do  not  understand  this 

f)reference  of  the  estate  to  its  owner ;  of  the 
and  to  the  man  who  walks  upon  that  land." 
JoHKsoN.  *'  Nay,  madam,  it  is  not  a  preference 
of  the  land  to  its  owner ;  it  is  the  preference 
of  a  family  to  an  individual.  Here  is  an  esta- 
blishment in  a  country,  which  is  of  importance 
for  ages,  not  only  to  the  chief  but  to  his  people; 
an  establishment  which  extends  upwards  and 
downwards ;  that  this  should  be  destroyed  by 
one  idle  fellow  is  a  sad  thing." 

He  said,  **  Entails  are  good,  because  it  is 
good  to  preserve  in  a  country  serieses  of  men, 
to  whom  the  people  are  accustomed  to  look  up 
as  to  their  leaders.  But  I  am  for  leaving  a 
quantity  of  land  in  commerce,  to  excite  in- 
dustry, and  keep  money  in  the  country ;  for  if 
no  land  were  to  be  bought  in  the  country, 
there  would  be  no  encouragement  to  acquire 
wealth,  because  a  family  could  not  be  founded 
there ;  or  if  it  were  acquired,  it  must  be  carried 
away  to  another  country  where  land  may  be 
bought.  And  although  the  land  in  every 
country  will  remain  the  same,  and  be  as  fertile 
where  there  is  no  money,  as  where  there  is,  yet 
all  that  portion  of  the  happiness  of  civil  life, 
which  is  produced  by  money  circulating  in  a 
country,  would  be  lost."  Boswrll.  "  Then, 
Sir,  would  it  be  for  the  advantage  of  a  country 
that  all  its  lands  were  sold  at  once  ?  "  John- 
son. '*  So  far,  Sir,  as  money  produces  good, 
it  would  be  an  advantage;  for  then  that 
country  would  have  as  much  money  circulating 
in  it  as  it  is  worth.  But  to  be  sure  this  would 
be  counterbalanced  by  disadvantages  attending 
a  total  change  of  proprietors." 

I  expressed  my  opinion  that  the  power  of 
entailing  should  be  limited  thus  :  '^Tnat  there 
should  be  one-third,  or  perhaps  one-half,  of  the 
land  of  a  country  kept  free  for  commerce  ; 
that  the  proportion  allowed  to  be  entailed 
should  be  parcelled  out  so  that  no  family  could 
entail  above  a  certain  quantity.  Let  a  family, 
according  to  the  abilities  of  its  representatives, 
be  richer  or  poorer  in  different  generations,  or 
always  rich  if  its  representatives  be  always 
wise  :  but  let  its  absolute  permanency  be  mo- 
derate. In  this  way  we  should  be  certain  of 
there  being  always  a  numl>er  of  established 
roots ;  and  as,  in  the  course  of  nature,  there  is 
in  every  age  an  extinction  of  some  families, 
there  would  be  continual  openings  for  men 


*  He  vftid,  when  in  SrotUnd.  that  he  was  Johnson  of  that 
Ilk.  —  noswELL.     H*-e  post,  sub  April  28. 1778.  —  C'kuker. 

3  The  work  of  Cohiiiiften,  a  Gertnun  phytician,  trantlatcd 
by  Dr.  Campbell,  in  whlcl^  is  advanred  the  poiilhSlity  of 

rirolonging  Hie  by  the  transplratiun  of  rouog  breath  by  old 
ungs.    bwanii,  p.  U2.  —  Csoeek,  IMO. 
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ambitious  of  perpetuity,  to  plant  a  stock  in  the 
entail  ground."*  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  man- 
kind will  be  better  able  to  regidate  the  system 
of  entails,  when  the  evil  of  too  much  land  being 
locked  up  by  them  is  felt,  than  we  can  do  at 
present,  when  it  is  not  felt." 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Adam  Smith*s  book  on 
"  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  which  was  just  pub- 
lished, and  that  Sir  John  Pringle  had  observed 
to  me,  that  Dr.  Smith,  who  had  never  been  in 
trade,  could  not  be  expected  to  write  well  on 
that  subject,  any  more  than  a  lawyer  upon 
physic.  Johnson.  "  He  is  mistaken.  Sir  ;  a 
man  who  has  never  been  engaged  in  trade  him- 
self may  undoubtedly  write  well  upon  trade, 
and  there  is  nothing  which  requires  more  to  be 
illustrated  by  philosophy  than  trade  does.  As 
to  mere  wealth,  that  is  to  say,  money,  it  is  clear 
that  one  nation  or  one  individual  cannot  in- 
crease its  store  but  by  making  another  poorer : 
but  trade  procures  what  is  more  valuable,  the 
reciprocation  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  dif- 
ferent countries.  A  merchant  seldom  thinks 
but  of  his  own  particular  trade.  To  write  a 
good  book  upon  it,  a  man  must  have  extensive 
views.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  practised, 
to  write  well  upon  a  subject."  I  mentioned 
law  as  a  subject  on  which  no  man  could  write 
well  without  practice.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir, 
in  England,  where  so  much  money  is  to  be  got 
by  the  practice  of  the  law,  most  of  our  writers 
upon  it  have  been  in  practice ;  though  Black- 
stone  had  not  been  much  in  practice  when  he 
published  his  ^  Commentaries.  But  upon  the 
continent,  the  great  writers  on  law  have  not  all 
been  in  practice:  Grotius,  indeed,  was;  but 
Fuffendorf  was  not;  Burlamaqui  was  not."' 

When  we  had  talked  of  the  great  consequence 
which  a  man  acquired  by  being  employed  in 
his  profession,  I  suggested  a  doubt  of  tne  justice 
of  tne  general  opinion,  that  it  is  improper  in  a 
lawyer  to  solicit  employment;  for  why,  I  urged, 
should  it  not  be  equally  allowable  to  solicit  that 
as  the  means  of  consequence,  as  it  is  to  solicit 
votes  to  be  elected  a  member  of  parliament  ? 
Mr.  Strahan  had  told  me  that  a  countryman  of 
his  and  mine  ^  who  had  risen  to  eminence  in 
the  law,  had,  when  first  making  his  way,  soli- 
cited him  to  get  him  employed  in  city  causes. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  wrong  to  stir  up  lawsuits ; 
but  when  once  it  is  certain  that  a  lawsuit  is  to 
go  on,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  a  lawyer  s 
endeavouring  that  he  shall  have  the  benefit, 


I  The  privilege  or  perpetuating  In  a  family  an  estate  and 
arms  mdi^eatibly  from  generation  to  generation  if  enjoyed 
by  none  of  hi*  majest^'i  subjects  except  in  Scotland,  where 
the  legal  Action  ofyin^and  recovery    is  unknown.     It  is  a 

Erlvitege  so  proud,  that  I  should  thina  it  would  be  prd^r  to 
ave  the  exercise  of  it  dependent  on  the  royal  prerogatirc.  It 
seems  abiurd  to  permit  the  power  of  perpetuating  their 
reprcM*ntation  to  men,  who,  baring  had  no  eminent  merit, 
have  truly  no  name.  The  king,  as  the  impartial  father  ol 
his  p4>ople,  would  never  refuse  to  grant  the  privilege  to  those 
who  desifrvcd  It.  —  B(i8well. 

*  Neither  Grotius,  PufTendorf,  nor  Burlamaqui,  were  wri- 
ters on  what  can  t)e  strictly  called  nractical  law ;  and  the 
great  writers  on  practical  law,  in  all  countries,  have  t)oen 
practical  lawyers CaoKsa. 


rather  than  another."  Boswell.  "You  would 
not  solicit  employment,  Sir,  if  you  were  & 
lawyer  ?  **  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir ;  but  not  I  ..- 
cause  I  should  think  it  wrong,  but  because  I 
should  disdain  it."  This  was  a  good  disttDctim. 
which  will  be  felt  by  men  of  just  pride.  IJ- 
proceeded :  '*  However,  I  would  not  baTo  a 
lawyer  to  be  wanting  to  himself  in  using  tur 
means.  I  would  have  him  to  inject  ^  a  littl'- 
hint  now  and  then,  to  prevent  his  being  o%er- 
looked." 

Lord  Mountstuart*s  bill  for  a  Scotch  militit. 
in  supporting  which  his  lordship  had  made  :io 
able  speech  ^  in  the  House  of  Commons,  f^ 
now  a  pretty  general  topic  of  conver^^itn'n. 
Johnson.  "  As  Scotland  contributes  to  littl- 
land-tax  towards  the  general  support  of  tl*' 
nation,  it  ought  not  to  have  a  militia  paid  c^' 
of  the  general  fund,  unless  it  should  be  tho* -.') ' 
for  the  general  interest  that  Scotland  shouia  ■ 
protected  from  an  invasion,  which  no  maii  > -i.*) 
think  wiU  happen ;  for  what  enemy  woald  in- 
vade Scotland,  where  there  is  nothing  to  W  sT".  ' 
No,  Sir ;  now  that  the  Scotch  have  not  the  \'*) 
of  English  soldiers  spent  among  them,  a.'-  ^ 
many  troops  are  sent  abroad,  they  are  trrii : 
to  get  money  another  way,  by  having  a  roili'- 
paid.  If  they  are  afraid,  and  seriously  dt-^  -  - 
to  have  an  armed  force  to  defend  them,  tL*  > 
should  pay  for  it.  Your  scheme  is  to  reuii.  . 
part  of  your  land-tax,  by  making  us  par  j' 
clothe  your  militia."  Boswsxx.  "  You  fb- 1- ; 
not  talk  of  we  and  yoie,  Sir ;  there  is  now  j- 
union^^  Johnson.  "  There  must  be  a  di^tir.  - 
tion  of  interest,  while  the  proportions  of  lar.  .- 
tax  are  so  unequal.  If  xorkahire  should  »  ^ 
^  Instead  of  paying  our  land-tax,  we  will  k<  . 
a  greater  number  of  militia,'  it  would  lie  wi- 
reasonable."  In  this  argument  my  friend  w  * 
certainly  in  the  wrong.  The  land-tax  i^  -- 
unequally  proportioned  between  different  p .:  - 
of  England,  as  between  England  and  Srt>tl.- ■ 
nay,  it  is  considerably  unequal  in  ScotliU'I  >t- 
self.  But  the  land-tax  is  but  a  small  part  * 
the  numerous  branches  of  public  revenue.  :• 
of  which  Scotland  pays  precisely  as  En<:!  •' 
does.  A  French  invasion  made  in  Scoil:-'' 
would  soon  penetrate  into  England. 

He  thus  discoursed  upon  supposed  oblipt.- 
in  settling  estates :  **  Where  a  man  get»  tbc  u:  - 
limited  property  of  an  estate,  there  is  no  oI».i.  •• 
tion  upon  him  mjuxtice  to  leave  it  to  ooe  p«'rr<  * 
rather  than  to  another.    There  is  a  motive  >•: 


s  Mr.  Wedderburn.   afterwards   LrOrd    Cbaaccllor.  I 
Loughborough,  and  Earl  of  Rotslja Ctoasa. 

«  Quere.  Ail«r)eet  7  a  word  which  Johoaon  SMd.    No(« '  ^ 
Rom.  and  Jul.,  iii.  5 Caoata,  1S46. 

»  Boswell  wrote  to  Mr.  Wilkes  os  thU  sublet,  \vf 
1776 :  --"  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  my  booourvd  f^'" 
Maecenas,  nr  Lord  Mountstuart,  made  ao  eaoallKil  s|» « 
the  Scotch  milltU  biU."—  H'tlke»'$  Onrttpomde^  .; 
p.  319.    Mr.  Boswell's  M^cenms.  however,  suteeiniean- 
appointed  his  hopes,  and  heooe,  perhaps,  soasa  *^  ' 
querulous   obterratioos  about  **  tamrthig  At  gmt.     *■ 
*' apathy  qfpatrvmr  which  Mr.  B4Mw«I1  oooMioiiallfw*^'* 
_  CaoKBB. 
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preference  from  kindness^  and  this  kindness  is 
generally  entertained  for  the  nearest  relation. 
If  I  Otoe  a  particular  man  a  sum  of  monej,  I 
am  obliged  to  let  that  man  have  the  next  money 
I  get,  and  cannot  in  justice  let  another  have  it; 
but  if  I  owe  money  to  no  man,  I  may  dispose 
of  what  I  get  as  I  please.  There  is  not  a  c2e- 
hitum  juttitiiB  to  a  man*s  next  heir ;  there  is 
only  a  delnium  caritatis.  It  is  plain,  then,  that 
I  have  morally  a  choice  according  to  my  liking. 
If  I  have  a  brother  in  want,  he  has  a  claim 
fn>in  affection  to  my  assistance ;  but  if  I  hare 
al«i)  a  brother  in  want^  whom  I  like  better,  he 
h'd^  a  preferable  claim.  The  riffht  of  an  heir 
at  law  is  only  this,  that  he  is  to  nave  the  suc- 
(-•^^lon  to  an  estate,  in  case  no  other  person  is 
qi(>oiDted  to  it  by  the  owner.  His  right  is 
niurely  preferable  to  that  of  the  king.** 

We  got  into  a  boat  to  cross  over  to  Black- 
friars  ;  and  as  we  moved  along  the  Thames,  I 
talked  to  him  of  a  little  volume,  which,  al- 
U)tr  nher  unknown  to  him,  was  advertised  to  be 
p<]Mi>h«xI  in  a  few  days,  under  the  title  of 
"  «Iohniioniana,  or  Bon-mots  of  Dr.  Johnson.** 
Johnson.  ^  Sir,  it  is  a  mighty  impudent 
thin;j.'*  •  B06WBIX.  "  Pray,  Sir,  could  you 
hno  no  redress  if  you  were  to  prosecute  a 
pudlisfhcr  for  bringing  out,  under  your  name, 
what  you  never  said,  and  ascribing  to  you  dull 
^tu|>t(l  nonsense,  or  making  you  swear  pro- 
f.iiiely,  as  many  ignorant  relaters  of  your  oan- 
mtiU  'do  ?  **  Johnson.  **  No,  Sir ;  there  will 
always  be  some  truth  mixed  with  the  falsehood, 
jn<l  bow  can  it  be  ascertained  how  much  is 
tnte  and  how  much  is  false?  Besides,  Sir, 
what  damages  would  a  jury  give  me  for  having 
l-'n  represented  as  swearing?**  Bosweix. 
"  I  think,  Sir,  you  should  at  least  disavow  such 
:i  jxihlication,  because  the  world  and  posterity 
Miijht  with  much  plausible  foundation  say, 
'  1  It-re  is  a  volume  which  was  publicly  adver- 
U"  (\  and  came  out  in  Dr.  Johnson*s  own  name, 
;ii'l,  hy  his  silence,  was  admitted  by  him  to  be 
.'•  imine.*  **  Johnson.  '^  I  shall  give  myself 
tfi  trouble  about  the  matter.*' 


'  ThU  WM  II  crnitrmptible  Jest-book,  ftill  of  indecendei, 
■ '  1  •itn  rnrr  little  of  Johnton  In  It.  —  Ckokkr. 
'  Al'iioufb  Mr.  Lanffton  wtf  a  man  of  strict  Teracity,  I 

•  •i'.«t  from  ch»  term  yortkp  /riemi,  which  Boswcll  ^ne- 
'   ■•  appropriatM  to  Mr.  Langton,  ai  well  as  the  number  of 

•  ifiiks.  that  he  was  here  meant.    BoswHI  seems  always  to 
''"Vfm  Langton  with  irreat  regard,  and  vet  the  reader  will 

••  rrr  ihaCbe  i«.  throaghoot  the  whole  work,  too  ready  10 

(tie  duparaging  stories  of  him —  CaoKBa. 

On  another  occailoo  he  said,  '*  A  story  is  a  specimen  of 

'"sn  manner*,  and  derives  its  sole  value  from  Its  truth. 

'*  <-n  Foot*  has  told  me  something.  I  dismiss  it  from  my 

1)  ke  a  naaalog  shadow ;  when  Reynolds  tells  me  some- 

s.  1  cooalder  myself  as  poaaessed  of  an  Idea  the  more."  — 

f    ££!.—  %  gentlemao  sitting  next  to  Johnson  at  a  tahle 

*^n*  Foote  waa  aatcrtalnlng  the  company  with  some  exag- 

f'ltrd  rerltala,  whispered  his  neighbour.  "  Why,  Dr.  John- 

.  't  It  tmpoeslble  that  this  Impudent  fellow  snould  know 

"  -  'nith  of  half  what  he  has  told  ua."    '*  Nay.  sir,"  replied 

>'  tarfi  haitily,  **  If  we  venture  to  come  into  company  with 

i    <f,mt  have  00  right,  I  tbiok,  to  look  fur  truth."  —  Cra- 

•  •4  .-.Cbokke. 

'  Oa*  rnMon."  tays  Mrs.  Pfossi,  **  why  bis  memory  was 

«■•  r^rtvcalarty  exact,  might  be  derived  from  his  rigid  atten. 

'  •  ■  •  i<>  vvracMy  :  belna  always  reaolved  to  relate  every  fart 

r  «/tijd.  h*  looked  even  on  the  smaller  parts  of  life  with 

I*'  tttemloa,  and  remembered  such  passages  as  etcape 
'  •f  w«o  «ad  coaunoD  obaervera.    Hia  veracity  waa.  Indeed, 


He  was,  perhaps,  above  sufierine  from  such 
spurious  publications;  biit  I  comd  not  help 
thinking,  that  many  men  would  be  much  in- 
jured in  their  reputation,  by  having  absurd 
and  vicious  sayings  imputed  to  them ;  and  that 
redress  ought  in  such  cases  to  be  given. 

He  said,  *^  The  value  of  every  story  depends 
on  its  beine  true.  A  story  is  a  picture  either 
of  an  individual  or  of  human  nature  in  general : 
if  it  be  false,  it  is  a  picture  of  nothi^.  For 
instance  :  suppose  a  man  should  tell  that  John- 
son, before  setting  out  for  Italy,  as  he  had  to 
cross  the  Alps,  sat  down  to  make  himself  wings. 
This  many  people  would  believe ;  but  it  would 
be  a  picture  of  nothing.  •♦••♦♦♦  «  (naming  a 
worthy  friend  of  ours)  used  to  think  a  story,  a 
story,  till  I  showed  him  that  truth  was  essential 
to  it.**  I  observed,  that  Foote  entertained  us 
with  stories  which  were  not  true;  but  that, 
indeed,  it  was  properlv  not  as  narratives  that 
Foote*s  stories  pleased  us,  but  as  collections  of 
ludicrous  images.  Johnson.  "  Foote  is  quite 
impartial,  for  lie  tells  lies  of  every  body.**  ^ 

The  importance  of  strict  and  scrupulous 
veracity  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated.  John- 
son was  known  to  be  so  rigidly  attentive  to  it, 
that  even  in  his  common  conversation  the 
slightest  circumstance  was  mentioned  with 
exact  precision.^ 

The  knowledge  of  his  having  such  a  principle 
and  habit  made  his  friends  have  a  perfect  re- 
liance on  the  truth  of  every  thing  that  he  told, 
however  it  miffht  have  been  doubted  if  told  by 
many  others.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  may  men- 
tion an  odd  incident  which  he  related  as  having 
happened  to  him  one  night  in  Fleet  Street. 
^*  A  gentlewoman,**  said  he,  **  begged  I  would 
give  her  my  arm  to  assist  her  in  crossing  the 
street,  which  I  accordingly  did ;  upon  which 
she  offered  me  a  shilling,  supposing  me  to  be 
the  watchman.  I  perceived  that  she  was  some- 
what in  liquor.**  This,  if  told  by  most  people, 
would  have  been  thought  an  invention ;  wnen 
told  by  Johnson,  it  was  believed  by  his  friends 
as  much  as  if  they  had  seen  what  passed.^ 


from  the  moat  trivial  to  the  most  solemn  occaslona,  atrict  even 
to  severity  ;  he  scorned  to  emliellith  a  story  with  fictitious 
circumstances,  which  (he  used  to  say)  took  olT  from  it«  real 
value.  "  A  story,"  he  said.  "  should  be  a  specimen  of  life 
and  manners  ;  but  if  the  surrounding  cir  cum  stances  are  false, 
as  it  Is  no  more  a  representation  of  reality,  it  is  no  longer 
worthy  our  attention."—  Caoasa. 

<  Mtss  Ueynoids  says  that  she  wonders  why  Mr.  Boswell 
ahocid  think  this  anecdote  so  surprising,  for  Johnson's  dress 
was  so  mean  (until  his  pension)  that  he  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  beggar.  Mrs.  Ploail  tells  of  another  street 
adventure.  As  he  was  walking  along  the  Strand,  a  gentleman 
stepped  out  of  some  neighbouring  tavern,  with  bis  napkin  in 
his  hand  and  no  hat,  and  stopping  him  as  civilly  aa  he  could , 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  but  you  are  Dr.  Johnson,  I  believe.*' 
"  Yes,  sir.**  **  We  have  a  wager  depending  on  your  reply  : 
pray,  sir.  Is  It  irrfparable  or  trrepdirabie  that  one  sho«ild 
•ay?"  **The  Uut,  I  think,  sir.  answered  Dr.  Johnson,  for 
the  adverb  [adjective]  ought  to  follow  the  verb ;  but  you  had 
be'ter  consult  my  Dlctionanr  than  me,  for  that  was  the  result 
of  more  thought  than  you  will  now  give  me  time  for."  "  No. 
no,"  replied  the  gentleman,  gaily,  "  the  b<tok  I  have  no  cer- 
tAlnty  at  all  of;  but  here  is  the  author,  to  whom  I  referred  : 
I  have  won  my  twenty  guineas  quite  fairly,  and  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  air ;"  ao  shaking  Dr.  Johnson  kindly  by  the 
hand,  he  went  back  to  finish  his  dinner  or  dessert."  —  Jituc- 
doles.  The  Dictionary  gives,  and  rightly,  a  contrary  dccl- 
slun.  —  CaoKBa. 
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We  landed  at  the  Temple  SUJra,  where  we 
parted.  I  found  liim  in  the  evening  in  Mrs. 
Wlllianu's  room.  We  talked  of  religious  orders. 
He  said,  "  It  is  as  unreasoDable  lor  a  man  to 
^o  into  a  Carthusian  convent  for  fear  of  being 
immoral,  aa  for  a  man  to  cut  off  bis  hands  for 
fear  be  should  steal.  There  ia,  indeed,  great 
resolution  in  the  Immediate  act  of  dismember- 
ing himself;  but  when  that  is  once  done,  he 
has  no  longer  any  merit :  for  though  it  is  out  of 
his  poner  to  steal,  yet  he  maj  aO  his  life  be  a 
thief  in  bis  heart.  So  when  a  man  has  once 
betome  a  Carthusian,  he  ia  obliged  to  continue 
BO,  whether  he  chooses  it  or  not.  Their  silence, 
too,  15  absurd.  We  read  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
apostles  being  sent  to  preach,  but  not  to  hold 
their  tongues.  All  severity  that  does  not  tend 
to  increase  good,  or  prevent  evil,  is  idle.  I  said 
to  the  Lady  Abbess  of  a  covent,  '  Madam,  you 
arc  here,  not  for  the  love  of  virtue,  but  the 
fear  of  vice.'  Sbe  said,  '  She  should  remember 
this  as  long  as  she  lived.'"  I  thought  it  hard 
to  give  her  this  view  of  her  situation,  when 
she  could  not  help  it ;  and  indeed,  I  wondered 
at  the  whole  of  what  be  now  said ;  because, 
both  in  his  "  Rambler  "  and  "  Idler,"  he  treats 
religious  austerities  with  much  solemnity  of 
respect. 

Finding  him  still  persevering  in  his  absti- 
nence from  wine,  I  ventured  to  speak  to  him 
of  it.  JoHHSOK.  "  Sir,  I  have  no  objection 
to  a  man's  drinking  wine,  if  he  cnn  do  it  in 
moderation,  I  found  myself  apt  to  go  to 
excess  in  it,  and  therefore,  alter  having  been  for 
some  time  without  it,  on  account  of  illness,  I 
thought  it  better  not  to  return  to  it.  Every 
man  is  to  judge  for  himself,  according  to  the 
effects  which  he  experiences.  One  of  the 
fathers  tells  us,  he  Ibund  fasting  made  him  so 
peevish  that  he  did  not  practise  it." 

Though  he  often  enlarged  upon  the  evil  of 
intoxication,  he  was  by  no  means  harsh  and 
unforgiving  to  those  who  indulged  in  occasional 
excess  in  wine.  One  of  his  friends ',  I  well 
retneinber,  came  to  sup  at  a  tavern  with  him 
and  some  other  gentlemen,  and  too  plninl^  dis- 
covered that  he  had  drunk  too  much  atdmner. 
When  one  who  loved  mischief,  thinking  to 
produce  a  severe  censure,  asked  Johnson,   a 


>  Prohiblf  Mr.  Buwe 


"  dci^liD^I!  a™ 


tliMff  dan.     11w  pTVMDt  cvnAurr  hu  ■hDwn  ■  growing 
rerurmiUfHi  hi  IW»  pdw.  —  CioKutt  IM6. 

an  Ihe  conlrvr,  Ibu  Ikcn  an  frw  powcri  oT  mlDil  >o  uiw. 


HI.    InnrlmthUiKiu.uIMInEUiao 


few  days  afterwards,  "  Well,  Sir,  -hat  ili.l 
your  fnend  say  to  yon,  as  an  apolc^  fur  kiii; 
in  such  a  situation  ?  "  Johosoo  unsirt'tnl. 
"Sir,  he  said  all  that  a  man  thmid saj :  U^ 
said  he  was  sorry  for  it." 

I  heard  him  once  give  avery  judicious prai-- 
tieal  advice  uiwn  the  subject ;  "  A  man  hIi^i 
has  been  drinking  wine  at  all  freely  should  nevr 
go  into  a  new  company.  With  those  whu  lii\v 
partaken  of  wine  with  him,  be  may  be  nrurii 
well  in  unison;  but  he  will  probably  \- 
offensive,    or    appear    ridiculous,    fat    oiLr: 

He  allowed  very  great  influence  lopimv 
tion.  "  I  do  not  deny,  Sir,  but  there  U  *i.,: 
original  difference  in  minds ;  but  it  is  nuiljir.; 
in  comparison  of  what  is  formed  by  edui'^on. 
We  may  instance  the  science  of  aamt-': 
which  all  minds  are  equally  citable  of  utvi  ■ 
ing  ^ ;  yet  we  find  a  pnxugious  diffetcnw  is 
the  powers  of  different  men,  in  that  res|i"'"- 
after  they  are  grown  up,  because  thdr  niii.  .- 
have  been  more  or  less  exerclied  in  it:  xi'i  i 
think  the  same  cause  will  explain  the difftr.r.. 
of  excellence  in  other  things,  gradation:  :  - 
mitting  always  some  difference  in  ibc  i:- 
principles." 

This  is  a  difficult  subject ;  but  it  is  tc,'.  ' 
hope  that  diligence  may  do  a  great  deal.  '' 
are  sure  of  what  it  can  do,  in  increasing  <-' 
mechanical  for.-^  and  dexterity. 

I  again  visited  him  on  Mondav.  He  !  ■  ■ 
occasion  to  enlarge,  as  he  often  did,  up"n  :'= 
wretchedness  of  a  sea-life.  "A  ^in  a'o':^ 
than  a  gaol.  There  is,  in  it  gaal,  betiT  -- 
better  company,  better  convcniency  of  'i  ' 
kind;  and  a  ship  bas  the  additional  dL^^'U-i 
tagc  of  being  in  danger.  When  men  com'  * 
like  a  sea-life,  they  are  not  fit  to  live  on  U-  ■■ 
"Then,"  said  L  "it  would  be  cruel  in  a  tji-- ■ 
to  breed  his  son  to  the  sea."  Joii>!>os.  ' '' 
would  be  cruel  in  a  futbcr  who  thinks  X'  I  ' 
Men  po  to  sea,  before  thej-  know  the  ui!'  - 
pineas  of  that  way  of  life  ;  and  when  tl»'v  r . 
come  to  know  it,  they  cannot  cs<?^)e  Imi'i 
because  it  is  then  too  late  to  choose  mi-' 
profession  ;  as  indeed  is  generally  the  i-a~-  '■ 
men.  when  they  have  once  engaged  in  ;■ 
particular  way  of  life.' 


■  Sh  aatf,  p.  M9.,  hli  itlilllu-  Df  a  ua  Uhi  M 
■dda.  that  •*  the  roushnm  of  thv  laAfuaf*  uwd 
■hip,  whfD  halMLdpuwdaBerVan  a  alill  loCatui 
dltguilRl  hliD  icrrlblT-     Kf  aikcd   an   nMr^  • 

l*r  lapliill^maii  tifl  U,  Icflattf  s  a  rtply  hi  cvaiu; 
un)UIIl]r.  u  dlimtmruL.  fr«L  and   l^nannl.**- 

vrll  laiaainsa  viql)hTiiiiiiiaBn.rdali(hlrdif.r 
iraat  Inkofraphrr  bra  word  wr/d  t^joui^  miu 
arjf—A  ioke  whLfh  th#  Doctor,  tl  jiptvara.  dU  d 

ItejmoMt  tfhl  Jf>hnuD  (aa^H  p,  I1T.>1  but  II  tt  ball 
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CHAPTER  Lm. 
1776. 

Excuriiom  to  Oxford  with  BotweU.  —  Ornamental 
ArehUeeture.  —  Statuary,  —  Advice  to  Hypoehon' 
driaci,  — **  Anatomy  of  Mdanekoly"  —  Dr. 
WethertU.  —  Dr,  Adams.  —  Conternation,  — 
Bitkop  Home.  —  Walton* a  **  Lives.**  —  Biography. 
—  Dajtineuf  —  Gibbon,  —  Steele.  —  **  Tristram 
Shandy."  —  Bwrke.  —  Btenheim.  —  Taverns  and 
Inns,  —  Dyer's  "  Fleece  J" —  Grainger**  "  Sugar 
Cane,** —  Birmingham.  — Legitimation, —  ilfar- 

fiage,  —  Quakere Holidaye.  —  NeUon'e  **  Fes- 

tivaU.**  —  Mr,   Boulton.  —  Lichfield  and  it$  In- 
habUants. 

On  Tuesday,  19th  March  ^  which  was  fixed  for 
our  proposed  jaunt,  we.met  in  the  momin?  at 
the  ^merset  Ck>fiee-house  in  the  Strand,  where 
we  were  taken  up  by  the  Oxford  coach.  He 
was  accompanied  DY  Mr.  Gwjn,  the  architect ; 
and  a  gentleman  ofMerton  college,  whom  he 
<li(l  not  know,  had  the  fourth  seat.  We  soon 
.L'ot  into  conversation ;  for  it  was  very  remark- 
able of  Johnson,  that  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
had  no  restraint  upon  his  talk.  I  observed 
tiiut  Garrick,  who  was  about  to  quit  the  stage, 
would  soon  have  an  easier  life.  Johnson. 
"  I  doubt  that,  Sir."  Boswbll.  "  Why,  Sir, 
he  will  be  Atlas  with  the  burthen  off  his  back." 
JoHKsoH.  ^  But  I  know  not.  Sir,  if  he  will  be 
Ml  steady  without  his  load.  However,  he  should 
iifver  play  any  more,  but  be  entirely  the  gen- 
th'uian,  and  not  partly  the  player :  he  should 
ri<>  longer  subject  himself  to  be  hissed  by  a 
nio>),  or  to  be  insolently  treated  by  performers, 
wh(im  he  wsed  to  rule  with  a  high  hand,  and 
who  would  gladly  retaliate."  Boswell.  *^  I 
think  he  should  play  once  a  year  for  the  benefit 
oi  (It'cayed  actors,  as  it  has  been  said  he  means 
to  do.**  Johnson.  '*  Alas,  Sir  I  he  will  soon 
U.'  a  decayed  actor  himself." 

Johnson  exm-essed  his  disapprobation  of  or- 
riainentai  arcnitecture,  such  as  magnificent 
<'«>lumna  supporting  a  portico,  or  expensive 
]>''l:L<iter8  supporting  merely  their  own  capitals, 
**  iM'cause  it  consumes  labour  disproportionate 
t«)  its  utility."  For  the  same  reason  he  satirised 
•tutuary.     ^Painting,"    said    he,   "consumes 


I  It  appean  from  Huonah  More's  letteri,  that  Boswell,  and 
;-<>*ub1j  JobcMOO.  tpenc  the  evening  of  the  IHth  atGarrlck't. 

I;  i«^iDa  to  h«v«  been  the  Ant  time  of  her  seeing  Boswell 

'  litrncau  Boswell,  a  rery  avreeable  good-natured  man: 
t*-  pfrlettlj  adores  Johnson,  ftc.  A  u*w  evenings  before 
"•I.  HaniMb  More  writes  that  she  had  had  a  little  evening 
;  -ty,  of  Mrt.  Boscawen.  Mrs.  Garrlck,  and  Miss  Reynolds ; 
i  r.'ittjo,  Garrick,  and  Deao  Tucker,  and  that  "  Garrlck  was 
•  *  >tf^  add  eoul  of  the  company.  I  never  saw  Johnson  in 
1 1  h  p«>rf«ct  irotid  iiamour.  One  can  never  enjoy  the  com- 
}>  ny  o(  tbeae  i«o  oiilass  they  are  together.  After  the  Dean 
»  .  1  Mrs.  Boscawco  were  gone,  and  the  rest  stood  up  to  go, 
J  t,-*ioo  and  Garrick  benn  a  close  encounter,  telling  old 
t  ri4-«.  *  e'«<i  ttam  their  boyish  davs'  at  Lichfield.  We  all 
••  .fid  ronnd  tbem  for  half  an  hour,  laughing ;  and  should  not 
M«  ••  thougtit  of  sitting  down,  or  of  partmg,  had  not  an  imper. 
f  >'ti  wati-hman  been  saucily  vociferous.  Johnson  outstaid 
c  •  n  all.  and  eat  with  me  half  an  hour.*'—  3/^fn.  i.  69.  It  is 
^if^AAUkf  to  And,  from  theea  letters,  that  there  was  more  of 


labour  not  disproportionate  to  its  efiect ;  but  a 
fellow  will  hack  half  a  year  at  a  block  of 
marble  to  make  something  in  stone  that  hardly 
resembles  a  man.  The  value  of  statuary  is 
owing  to  its  difficulty.  You  would  not  value 
the  nnest  head  cut  upon  a  carrot."  Here  he 
seemed  to  me  to  be  strangely  deficient  in 
taste';  for  surely  statuary  is  a  noble  art  of 
imitation,  and  preserves  a  wonderful  expression 
of  the  varieties  of  the  human  frame;  and 
although  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  circum- 
stances of  difiSculty  enhance  the  value  of  a 
marble  head,  we  should  consider,  that  if  it 
requires  a  long  time  in  the  performance,  it  has 
a  proportionate  value  in  durability. 

Gwyn  was  a  fine  lively  rattling  fellow.  Dr. 
Johnson  kept  him  in  subjection,  but  with  a 
kindly  authority.  The  spirit  of  the  artist^ 
however,  rose  against  what  ne  thought  a  Gothic 
attack,  and  he  made  a  brisk  defence.  **  What, 
Sir,  you  will  allow  no  value  to  beauty  in  archi- 
tecture or  in  statuary?  Why  should  we  allow 
it  then  in  writing?  Why  do  you  take  the 
trouble  to  give  us  so  many  fine  allusions,  and 
bright  images,  and  elegant  phrases?  You 
might  convey  all  your  instruction  without 
these  ornaments."  Johnson  smiled  with  com- 
placency; but  said,  "Why,  Sir,  lUl  these  orna- 
ments are  useful,  because  they  obtain  an  easier 
reception  for  truth ;  but  a  building  is  not  at 
all  more  convenient  for  being  decorated  with 
superfluous  carved  work." 

Gw3m  at  last  was  lucky  enough  to  make 
one  reply  to  Dr.  Johnson,  which  he  allowed 
to  be  excellent.  Johnson  censured  him  for 
taking  down  a  church  which  might  have  stood 
many  years,  and  building  a  new  one  at  a  dif- 
ferent place,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  there 
might  be  a  direct  road  to  a  new  bridge  ;  and 
his  expression  was,  "  You  arc  taking  a  church 
out  of  the  way,  that  the  people  may  go  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  bridge.  "  No,  Sir,"  said 
Gwyn,  "  I  am  putting  the  church  in  the  way, 
that  the  people  may  not  go  out  of  the  way,'' 
Johnson  (with  a  hearty  loud  laugh  of  appro- 
bation). "  Speak  no  more.  Rest  your  col- 
loauial  fame  upon  this." 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Johnson  and 
I  went  directly  to  University  College,  but  were 
disappointed  on  finding  that  one  of  the  fellows, 
his  friend  Mr.  Scott,  [p.  268.]  who  accompanied 


cordiality  and  social  intercourse  between  Johnson  and  Gar- 
rick than  Boi  well's  narrative  would  lead  us  to  suppose. — 
Crokkr,  1H4G. 

>  Dr.  Johnson  does  not  seem  to  have  objected  to  orna- 
mental architecture  or  statuary  prr  sr.  but  to  labour  dispro- 
portionate to  its  utility  or  efltrct.  In  this  view,  his  criticisms 
are  Ju»t.  The  late  style  of  building  introduced  into  London, 
uf  colonnades  and  porticrts,  without  any  ref^ard  to  aspect, 
climate,  or  utility,  is  so  absurd  to  reason,  so  offensive  t<i  taste, 
and  so  adverse  to  domestic  comfort,  that  it  reconciles  us  to 
theshort*livedniateri.ihof  which  thest*  edifices  are  composed. 
It  would  have  been  well  if  we  had,  according  to  Johnson's 
sober  advice,  thought  it  necfssary  that  tiie  "  marni/ict  nee  of 
porlicot"  and  the  *"  eipente  oj pda$(ert,*'  should  have  b<irne 
some  degree  o(  proportion  to  their  utility .  With  regard  to 
•' sLatuanr,"  when  it  does  *•  preserve  the  varieties  of  the 
hum<iM  trame,"  it  deserves  all  that  Bfr.  Boswell  sjiys  for  it: 
but  Johnson's  objection  «  as  that  it  more  freauently  produced 
abortive  failures,  "  hardly  retenMing  man,**.—  C'aoaaa. 

I   1 


him  from  Newcastle  to  Kdinburgli,  was  gone 
to  the  country.  We  put  up  at  the  Angel  inn, 
and  passed  the  evening  by  ourselves  in  easy 
and  tamiliar  conversation.  Talking  of  consti- 
tutional melancholy,  he  observed,  —  ''  A  man 
so  afHicted,  Sir,must  divert  distressing  thoughts, 
and  not  combat  with  them. "  lioswKLL. 
**  May  not  he  think  them  down,  Sir  ?  "  John- 
son. ''  No,  Sir.  To  attempt  to  think  them 
down  is  madness.  He  should  have  a  lanjp 
constantly  V)urning  in  his  bed-chamber  during 
the  night,  and  if  wakefully  disturbed,  take  a 
liook,  and  read,  and  compose  himself  to  rest. 
To  have  the  management  of  the  mind  is  a 
great  art,  and  it  mav  be  attained  in  a  ctmsider- 
able  degree  by  experience  and  habitual  exer- 
cise." JioswELL.  ''  Shouhl  not  he  provide 
amusement  tor  himself?  Would  it  not,  for 
instance,  be  right  for  him  to  take  a  course  of 
chemistry?"  Johnson.  '*  Let  him  take  a 
course  of  chemistry,  or  a  course  of  rope- 
dancing,  or  a  course  of  any  thing  to  whieh  he 
is  inclined  at  the  time.  Let  him  contrive  to 
have  as  many  retreats  for  his  mind  as  he  can, 
as  many  things  to  which  it  can  tly  from  itself. 
Burton's  *  Anatomy  of  Melaneholy '  is  a 
valuable  work.  It  is,  perhaps,  overloaded  with 
tpiotation.  But  there  is  a  great  spirit  and 
great  power  in  what  Burton  says,  when  he 
writes  frum  his  own  mind." 

Next  morning  [Wednesday,  ^larch  20.]  we 
visited  Dr.  Wetherell,  master  of  LTiiiversity 
College,  with  wh«»m  Dr.  Johnson  conferred  on 
the  most  advantageous  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  books  printed  at  the  Chirenchm  press,  on 
whieh  subject  his  letter  has  been  inserted  in  a 
former  ])age.  1  often  had  occasion  to  remark, 
Johnson  loved  business,  loved  to  have  his 
wis(hmi  actually  operate  on  real  life.  Dr. 
Wetherell  and  I  talked  of  him  without  reserve 
in  his  own  presence.  Wethkrell.  "  I  would 
have  given  him  a  hundred  guineas  if  he  would 
have  written  a  preface  to  his  '  Political  Tracts,' 
by  way  of  a  discourse  on  the  l^ritish  constitu- 
tit>n."  BoswELL.  "Dr.  Johnson,  though  in 
his  writing!*,  and  upon  all  occasions,  a  great 
frieiul  to  tlie  constitution,  both  in  church  and 
state,  has  never  written  exj)ressly  in  support 
of  either.  There  is  really  a  claim  upon  him 
t'or  both.  T  am  sure  he  could  irive  a  volume 
of  no  great  bulk  u[)on  each,  which  woidd  com- 
prise all  the  substance,  and  with  his  spirit 
would  elVecttially  nuiintain  them.  He  should 
erert  a  fort  on  tlie  confnies  of  each."  J  could 
perceive  that  he  was  displeased  with  this  dia- 
logue. He  burst  out,  '*  Why  should  I  be  always 
writing?  "  T  hoped  he  was  conscious  that  the 
debt  was  just,  and  meant  to  discharge  it, 
though  he  disliked  being  dunned. 

We  then  went  to  Pembroke  College,  and 
waited  on  his  old  friend  Dr.  Adams,  the  master 
of  it,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  most  polite, 
plcju^ing,  comuumicative  man.  Before  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  headship  of  his  college,  I  had 
intended  to  jro  and  visit  him  at  Shrewsburv, 


where  he  was  rector  of  St.  Chad's,  in  order  to 
get  from  him  what  particulars  he  could  recol- 
lect of  Johnson's  academical  life.  He  uuw 
obligingly  gave  me  jmrt  of  that  authentic  in- 
formation, which,  with  what  I  al\«rwanb  owed 
to  his  kindness,  will  be  found  incor|X)rated  in 
its  proper  ])Iace  in  this  work. 

Dr.  Adams  had  distin<juished  himself  bv  an 
able  Answer  »  to  David  Hume's  "Essay  on 
Miracles."  He  told  me  he  had  once  dinai  in 
company  with  Hume  in  London  :  that  Hume 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  said,  "  You  have 
treated  me  much  better  than  I  deserve;"  arid 
that  they  exchanged  visits.  1  took  the  lil>ertT  u> 
obiect  to  treating;  an  infidel  writer  with  smc-oiii 
civility.  Where  there  is  a  controversy  conctTC- 
ing  a  passage  in  a  chissic  author,  or  concerning' 
a  (juestion  in  antiquities,  or  any  other  subjvT.n 
in  which  human  happiness  is  not  deeply  in- 
terested, a  man  may  treat  his  antagoni>t  witi 
politeness  and  even  respect.  But  wbert*  lb*? 
controversv  is  concerninij  the  truth  of  relisi'in, 
it  is  of  such  vast  importance  to  him  who  main- 
tains it,  to  obtain  the  victory,  that  the  pers.i^ 
of  an  o[)ponent  ought  not  to  be  spared.  If  a 
man  firndy  believes  that  religion  is  an  invalu- 
able treasure,  he  will  consider  a  writer  ^h'j 
endeavours  to  deprive  mankind  of  it  as  i 
robber ;  he  will  look  upon  him  as  oc/fcfc, 
though  the  infidel  mi'dit  think  himself  in  tlse 
right.  A  robber  who  reasons  as  the  gang  oo 
in  the  '^  Beggar's  Opera,"  who  eidl  thems<^lv^*? 
practical  philosophei*s,  and  may  have  as  inudi 
sincerity  as  pernicious  specidatite  philosopbt.^^, 
is  not  the  less  an  object  of  just  indigiuitiwii. 
An  abandoned  protligate  may  think  that  ii  ^^ 
7U)t  wrong  to  debauch  my  wife;  but  sball  1, 
therefore,  not  detest  him?  And  if  I  catiii 
him  in  making  an  attempt,  shall  I  treat  Lici 
with  politeness  ?  No,  I  will  kick  him  dova 
stairs,  or  run  him  through  the  body ;  that  is. 
if  I  really  love  my  wife,  or  have  a  true  rati* -ujI 
notion  of  honour.  An  infidel  then  should  nv ; 
be  treated  handsomely  by  a  Christian,  worth 
because  he  endeavours  to  rob  with  ingenuity. 
I  do  declare,  however,  that  I  ani  exceediTc»y 
imwilling  to  be  provoked  to  anger;  and  ct>iil  i 
1  be  persuaded  that  truth  would  not  suJTrr 
from  a  cool  moderation  in  its  defenders.  1 
should  wish  to  preserve  good  humour,  at  It-^^t. 
in  every  controversy ;  nor,  indeed,  do  I  ^<^' 
why  a  man  should  lose  his  temper  whiU-  ^ 
does  all  he  can  to  refute  an  opponent.  I  tbin^ 
ridicule  may  be  fairly  used  against  an  inbtk-i : 
for  instance,  if  he  be  an  ujjlv  fellow,  and  rci 
absurdly  vain  of  his  person,  we  may  centrist 
his  appearance  with  Cicero's  beautiful  iniii:^" 
of  Virtue,  could  she  be  seen.  Johnson  c  i»* 
cide<l  with  me,  and  said,  "  \Vben  a  man  volun- 
tarily engages  in  an  important  controrersy.  b^ 
is  to  do  all  he  can  to  lessen  his  ant^u^«ni-'i^ 
because  authority  from  personal  respect  ha? 


1  ThJK  tract  appeared  Id  1753,  and  was  rppttbliib<«l  in  17^4 
—  Wkight. 
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much  weight  with  most  people,  and  often  more 
than  reasoning.  If  mj  antagonist  writes  bod 
language,  though  that  maj  not  be  essential  to 
the  question,  I  will  attack  him  for  his  bad  lan- 
guage.** Adams.  ''You  would  not  jostle  a 
chimney-sweeper."  Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir,  if 
it  were  necessary  to  jostle  him  down,** 

Dr.  Adams  told  us,  that  in  some  of  the  col- 
leges at  Oxford,  the  fellows  had  excluded  the 
students  from  social  intercourse  with  them  in 
the  common  room.  Johnson.  "  They  are  in 
the  right,  Sir :  there  can  be  no  real  conversa- 
tion, no  fair  exertion  of  mind  amongst  them,  if 
the  young  men  are  by :  fyr  a  man  who  has  a 
character  does  not  choose  to  stake  it  in  their 
presence.**  Boswxix.  "  But,  Sir,  may  there 
not  be  very  good  conversation  without  a  con- 
test for  superiority?*'  Johnson.  "No  ani- 
mated conversation.  Sir ;  for  it  cannot  be  but 
one  or  other  will  come  off  superior.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  victor  must  have  the  better  of 
the  argument,  for  he  may  take  the  weak  side ; 
but  his  superiority  of  parts  and  knowledge  will 
necessarily  appear ;  and  he  to  whom  he  thus 
shows  himself  superior  is  lessened  in  the  eyes 
of  the  young  men.  You  know  it  was  said, 
*  Mallem  eum  Scaligero  errare  quam  cum  Clavio 
recte  mpere^  In  the  same  manner  take  Bent- 
k^'s  and  Jason  de  Nores  *  ^  Conmients  upon 
Horace,  you  will  admire  Bentley  more  wnen 
wron<;,  than  Jason  when  right.** 

We  walked  with  Dr.  Adams  into  the  master's 

uanicn,  and  into  the  common  room.    Johnson 

(after  a  reverie  of  meditation).    "  Ay !  here  I 

umiI  to  play  at  draughts  with  Phil.  Jones  and 

Kludyer.^     Jones  loved  beer,  and  did  not  get 

Tvry  forward  in  the  church.    Fludyer  turned 

<H]t  a  scoundreP,  a  whig,  and  said  he  was 

a-'hamed  of  having  been  bred  at  Oxford.    He 

had  a  living  at  Putnev ;  and  got  under  the  eye 

(tf  itome  retainers  to  the  court  at  that  time,  and 

s<i  lieeame  a  violent  whig  ;  but  he  had  been  a 

^'oundrel  all  along,  to  be  sure.*'    Boswell. 

**  ^Vas  he  a  scoundrel,  Sir,  in  any  other  way 

thiin  that  of  being  a  political  scoundrel  ?    Did 

\\K  cheat  at  draughts  r  **    Johnson.    "  Sir,  we 

never  played  for  money ^ 

He  then  carried  me  to  visit  Dr.  Bentham, 


'  A  Iramcd  Cypriot,  who,  when  the  Tbrki  took  Cjpruf  fn 
''TO.  rMired  foto  IUI7,  where  be  publiibed  tereral  Italian 
t  1  Latin  works ;  among  the  latter  was  a  "  CommeDtary  on 
hif  »<•»•§  Art  of  Poetry.'^—  Crokbr. 

•  Wi%rr  MiCcTed  within  a  month  of  Johnson's  entrance. 

*  '''P«  must  have  been  about  a   year  their  senior,  having 
t*    -me  M.A.  March.  1794.-.  itfall.  —  CaoRBa. 

■  S«^  Msf.  March  S7. 1776.  n.  ^  C. 

*  I)r.  Fisher  toM  me.  In  the  cooversation  before  mentioned. 
fi-iu.  D.  4.'W.  n.  S.),  that  there  were  pretent  at  thit  dinner, 
h-  W«^her«'II,  Johnson,  Boswell,  Coulnon,  Scott,  Gwyn. 
'''  rhaodlcr  the  traeeiler.  and  Fbher  himtAlf.  then  a  young 
f  I'ov  of  Ump  Cotlefc.  He  recollects  one  paktage  of  the  ron- 
**r\»xum  at  dinner.  Boewell  quoted  (iuem  Dau  vuiiperxtfre^ 
^'-'M  dnmrmimi.  and  askM  where  it  was.  A  pause.  At  lost 
t'^  ChamSler  aald.  In  Horace.  Another  nause.  Then  Fisher 
r'niarkcd  that  be  knew  of  00  metre  In  Horace  to  which  the 

*  -'  la  cooJd  bo  redueed :  and  Joboaon  said  dlctatorially, 
T  Sf  youf  ana  is  rlf  ht.'*->  See  post,  March  80.  1783.    At 

*  'her  oooversatlon,  during,  as  Dr.  Fisher  thought,  this 

*  <  >t  to  Oslbrd,  there  happened  to  be  present  a  Mr.  Mor- 
t.TMT,  askailow,  under-bred  man,  who  had   00  sense  of 


canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  divinity  professor, 
with  whose  learned  and  lively  conversation  we 
were  much  pleased.  He  gave  us  an  invitation 
to  dinner,  which  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  was  a 
high  honour.  "  Sir,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  dine 
with  the  canons  of  Christ  Church."  We 
could  not  accept  his  invitation,  as  we  were  en- 
gaged to  dine  at  University  College.  We  had 
an  excellent  dinner  there,  with  the  masters 
and  fellows,  it  being  St.  Cuthbert*s  day,  which 
is  kept  by  them  as  a  festival,  as  he  was  a  saint 
of  Durham,  with  which  this  college  is  much 
connected.* 

We  drank  tea  with  Dr.  Home,  late  Presi- 
dent of  Magdalen  College  and  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, of  whose  abilities  in  different  respects 
the  public  has  had  eminent  proofs,  and  the 
esteem  annexed  to  whose  character  was  in- 
creased by  knowing  him  personally.  He  had 
talked  of  publishing  an  edition  of  Walton's 
Lives,  but  had  laid  aside  that  design,  upon 
Dr.  Johnson*s  telling  him,  from  mistake,  that 
Lord  Holies  intended  to  do  it.  I  had  wished 
to  negotiate  between  Lord  Hailes  and  him, 
that  one  or  other  should  perform  so  good  a 
work.  Johnson.  ^'  In  order  to  do  it  well,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  collect  all  the  editions  of 
Walton's  Lives.  By  way  of  adapting  the 
book  to  the  taste  of  the  present  a^e,  they  nave, 
in  a  late  edition,  left  out  a  vision  which  he 
relates  Dr.  Donne  had,  but  it  should  be  re- 
stored'; and.there  should  be  a  critical  cata^ 
logue  given  of  the  works  of  the  different  per- 
sons whose  lives  were  written  by  Walton,  and 
therefore  their  works  must  be  carefully  read 
by  the  editor." 

We  then  went  to  Trinity  CoU^e,  where  he 
introduced  me  to  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  with 
whom  we  passed  a  part  of  the  evening.  We 
talked  of  biography.  Johnson.  '^  It  is  rarely 
well  executed.  Ihey  only  who  live  with  a 
man  can  write  his  life  with  any  genuine  ex- 
actness and  discrimination ;  and  few  people 
who  have  lived  with  a  man  know  what  to 
remark  about  him.  The  chaplain  of  a  late 
bishop  ^,  whom  I  was  to  assist  in  writing  some 
memoirs  of  his  lordship,  could  tell  me  scarcely 
any  thing."  "^ 


JohnM>n*s  superiority,  and  talked  away  a  great  deal  of 
flippant  noiuense :  at  la»t  he  flatly  contradicted  tome 
astertion  which  Johnson  had  pronoiincod  to  be  as  clear  a« 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  **  1  deny  it,"  rrplied  I  he  other 
Tchcmently,  "  I  utterly  deny  it."  "  Sir,"  Mid  Johnxm. 
"  if  you  deny  that,  I  can  only  say  that  plus  tn  una  hard 
'negiMt  tmus  atinui,  quam  cnUum  phihsopki  in  cmtum 
annis  probaverint."  I  sutprct,  however,  tfiat  this  scene 
occurred  at  one  of  Johnton't  later  visits.  —  Crokrr,  IMG. 
^  The  Tiiion  which  Johnson  speaks  of  was  not  in  the  ori- 

final  publication  of  Walton's  "  Life  of  Dr.  Donne."  In  1G40. 
t  is  not  found  in  the  three  earliest  editions  ;  but  was  first 
introduced  into  the  fourth,  in  1765.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  what  modem  republication  Is  alluded  to  in  which  it 
was  omitted.     It  has  very  properly  been  restored  by   l>r. 

Zouch J.  Boswell,  jun. 

*  The  Bishop  was  Zarhary  Pearce,  and  the  Chaplahi,  Hr. 
Derby.    See  fwgi,  sub  May,  1777.  —  CaoKca. 

7  It  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  an  accurate  Entfrlinh 
friend,  that  Dr.  Johnson  could  never  have  used  the  pliraM> 
ahnoU  nothing,  as  not  lieing  English ;  and  therefore  1  have  put 
another  In  its  place.    At  tiie  same  time,  1  am  not  quite  con- 
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I  said,  Mr.  Robert  Dodale/s  life  should  be 
written,  as  he  had  'been  so  much  connected 
with  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  by  his  literary 
merit  had  raised  himself  from  the  station  of  a 
footman.  Mr.  Warton  said,  he  had  published 
a  little  volume  under  the  title  of  **  The  Muse 
in  Livery."  Johnson.  "  I  doubt  whether 
Dodsley^s  brother  ^  would  thank  a  man  who 
should  write  his  life ;  yet  Dodsley  himself  was 
not  unwilling  that  his  original  low  condition 
should  be  recollected.  When  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton*s  *  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  *  came  out,  one 
of  which  is  between  Apicius,  an  ancient  epi- 
cure, and  Dartineuf  *,  a  modern  epicure,  Dods- 
ley said  to  me,  *  1  knew  Dartineuf  well,  for  I 
was  once  his  footman.^ " 

Biography  led  us  to  speak  of  Dr.  John 
Campbell,  who  had  written  a  considerable  part 
of  the  ^^Biographia  Britannica.'*  Johnson, 
though  he  valued  him  highly,  was  of  opinion 
that  there  was  not  so  much  in  his  great  work, 
"  A  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,"  as  the 
world  had  been  taught  to  expect  * ;  and  had 
said  to  me  that  he  believed  CampbelFs  disap- 
pointment on  account  of  the  bad  success  of 
that  work  had  killed  him.  He  this  evening 
observed  of  it,  "  That  work  was  his  death. 
Mr.  Warton,  not  adverting  to  his  meaning, 
answered,  "  I  believe  so,  from  the  great  atten- 
tion he  bestowed  on  it."  Johnson.  "Nay, 
Sir,  he  died  of  want  of  attention,  if  he  died  at 
all  by  that  book."  ^ 

We  talked  of  a  work  much  in  vogue  at  that 
time,  written  in  a  very  mellifluous  style,  but 
which,  under  pretext  of  another  subject,  con- 
tained much  artful  infidelity.  I  said  it  was 
not  fair  to  attaiik  us  unexpectedly ;  he  should 
have  warned  us  of  our  danger,  before  we 
entered  his  garden  of  flowery  eloquence,  by 
advertising,  "  Spring-guns  and  men-traps  set 
here."  The  author  had  been  an  Oxonian,  and 
was  remembered  there  for  having  "  turned 
Papist."  I  observed,  that  as  he  hml  changed 
several  times  —  from  the  church  of  England 


▼inced  It  is  not  good  EnglUh.  For  the  best  writers  use  this 
phrase,  '* little  or  nothing"  I.e.  almost  so  little  as  to  be 
nothing. .—  BoswBLL.  Mr.  Botwell's  friend  was  surely  hyper- 
critical—  Crokbr. 

)  James  Dodsley,  many  years  a  bookseller  in  Pall  Mall. 
He  died  19  Feb.  1797.  aged  74,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  James',  Plccaciilly,  where  there  is  a  tablet  erected  to 
bis  memory.—  P.  Cunninoham. 

>  This  gentleman,  whose  proper  name  was  Charles  Darti' 
quenave  (pronounced  and  commonly  written  DartcneuO.  is 
now  only  recollected  as  a  celebrated  epicure;  but  he  was  a 
man  of  wit,  pleasure,  and  political  importance  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century  —  the  assoriate  of  Swift,  Pope,  Addi- 
son, and  Steele —  a  contributor  to  the  Tatler,  and  a  member 
of  the  Kit- Cat  Club,  of  which  collection  his  portrait  is  one  of 
the  be«t.  He  was  Paymaster  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and 
Surveyor  of  the  royal  gardens ;  and  died  in  1737.  It  was 
suspected  that  he  was  a  natural  son  of  Charles  the  Second, 
by  a  foreign  lad;|r ;  and  his  physiognomy  as  well  as  his  name 
evidences  a  foreign  origin Crokbr. 

'  Yet  surely  it  Is  a  very  useful  work,  and  of  wonderful 
research  and  labour  for  one  man  to  have  executed. — Bos- 

WBLL. 

<  As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gibbon  and  hU  History 
are  the  author  and  the  work  here  alluded  to,  I  once  thought 
that  the  sreptical  tone  of  the  celebrated  ISth  and  loth 
chapters  might  have  prompted  this  sarcasm,  but  there  is 
in  tnera  no  particular  allusion  to  Mahometanlsm,  and  I  now 


to  the  church  of  Rome  —  from  the  cbnrch  of 
Rome  to  infidelity, — I  did  not  despair  yet  of 
seeing  him  a  methodist  preacher.  Johkso!( 
(laughing).  '^It  is  said  that  his  range  bfl& 
been  more  extensive,  and  that  he  has  once 
been  Mahometan.  However,  now  that  he  hiis 
published  his  infidelity,  he  will  probably  per- 
sist in  it."  *  BoswEix.  "  I  am  not  quite  sure 
of  that.  Sir." 

I  mentioned  Sir  Richard  Steele  having  pub- 
lished his  "  Christian  Hero,"  with  the  avovrevl 
purpose  of  obliging  himself  to  lead  a  religious 
life;  yet  that  ms  conduct  was  by  no  ine:iii5 
strictly  suitable.  Johnson.  "  Steele,  Ibelioe, 
practised  the  lighter  vices." 

Mr.  Warton,  being  engaged,  could  not  snp 
with  us  at  our  inn  ;  we  had  therefore  anotber 
evening  by  ourselves.  I  asked  Johnson 
whether  a  man^s  being  forward  to  make  him- 
self known  to  eminent  people  ^,  and  seeing  n« 
much  of  life,  and  getting  as  much  informatioo 
as  he  could  in  every  way,  was  not  yet  lessening 
himself  by  his  forwardness.  Johksoh.  *'N(>, 
Sir ;  a  man  always  makes  himself  greater  as  be 
increases  his  knowledge." 

I  censured  some  ludicrous  fantastic  dialogut*^ 
between  two  coach-horses,  and  other  su«ii 
stuff,  which  Baretti  had  lately  published,  lb* 
joined  with  me,  and  said,  '^  Nothing  odd  ^iV 
do  long.  'Tristram  Shandy*  did  not  b>i-' 
I  expressed  a  desire  to  be  acquainted  witb  % 
lady  who  had  been  much  talked  of,  and  uniTc r- 
sally  celebrated  for  extraordinary  address  anl 
insinuation.^  Johnson.  "  Never  believe  ex- 
traordinary characters  which  you  hear  of  peopl.-. 
Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  they  are  exaggerattil. 
You  do  not  see  one  man  shoot  a  great  ti*  ^ 
higher  than  another."  I  mentioned  Mr.  Burki. 
Johnson.  "Yes,  Burke  u  an  extraordinarv 
man.  His  stream  of  mind  is  perpetual."  1' 
is  very  pleasing  to  me  to  record,  that  Johns«»n'^ 
high  estimation  of  the  talents  of  this  gentlouii^ 
was  uniform  from  their  early  acquaintsDot-. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  informs  me,  that  wbiu 


incline  to  beltere,  as  was  tugf  etted  bv  Mr.  Maeaulay  in  :'• 
Edinburgh  Review,  that  it  may  have  referred  to  «om«  Oi^  ' 
rumours  of  earlier  infidelity.    Gibbon,  Id  his  Memoirt,  r  •' 
fesses  that  the  erratic  course  of  atudv,  which  finally  !•< 
his  conversion  to  Popery,  beean  at  Oxford  by  a  turn  to*  ' 
**  oriental  leamina  and  an  inclination  to  studr  Arabic  ^    '  >< 
tutor,"  he  adds,  "discouraged  this  cJiildiah  faocy.**   Re  ^ : 
plains,  too,  of  the  invidious  wkirpert  which  wrre  aftr;«  * 
circulated  In  Oxford  on  the  subject  of  bis  aiMMtacy :  •'»'  - 
we  may  be  certain  that  Johnson  did  not  apeak  with  ^^ 
meaning,  some  whisper  of  this  emriv  ii»elfaiabaa  to  tli<   • 
guage  of  the  Koran  may  have  reached  Jobnaota,  aou  <»  ■ 
sioned  this  sarcasm.  —  Ckokek,  IS35. 

>  This  was  one  of  BosweH's  predominant  pa»«ioa< :  (>'«*' 
particularly  in  early  life,  fond  of  running  after  M»lor«.-«>  t 
all  torts.— -Crokm. 

<  Margaret  Caroline  Rudd,  a  wommn  wtio  U*ed  wtib 
of  the  brothers  Perreau.  who  were  about  this  time  rt(<'- 
( Jan.  17.  177ft)  for  a  forgery.    Her  famw  **  tot  eatraor  t- 
address  and  insinuation*'  was  probnMx  very ttnfouAii>^ 
arose  from  this :  she  betrayed  her  aoeompliras ;  and  thM 
return,  charged  her  with  t>c!ng  the  rt«]  author  of  tb#  (i<o  * 
and  alleged  that  they  were  dupes  and  instnimmt*  i-^ 
hands  ;  and,  to  support  this  allegation,  tliey  and  their  tt%  r  • 
who  were  numerous  and  reapectablew  exagyersted.  Vf  i 
highest  degree,  Mrs.  Rudd's  supposed  ptnren  «f  iddms  a  ^ 
fascination.    See  pott,  p  51S.  n.  L—  Cftosia. 
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Mr.  Burke  was  first  elected  a  member  of  par- 
liameotf  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  expressed  a 
wonder  at  his  attaining  a  seat,  Johnson  said, 
**  Now  we,  who  know  Mr.  Burke,  know  that 
he  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  countir-" 
And  once,  when  Johnson  was  ill,  and  unable 
to  exert  himself  as  much  as  usual  without 
fati^e,  Mr.  Burke  having  been  mentioned, 
he  said,  ^  That  fellow  calls  forth  all  mj  powers. 
Were  I  to  see  Burke  now  it  would  kill  me." 
So  much  was  he  accustomed  to  consider 
conversation  as  a  contest,  and  such  was  his 
notion  of  Burke  as  an  opponent. 

Next  morning,  Thursday,  21st  March,  we 
set  out  in  a  post-chaise  to  pursue  our  ramble. 
It  was  a  debghtful  daj,  and  we  rode  through 
Blenheim  nark.  When  I  looked  at  the  mag- 
nificent bridge  built  by  John  Duke  of  Man- 
borough,  over  a  small  rivulet,  and  recollected 
the  epigram  made  *  upon  it — 

**  The  lofty  arch  his  high  ambition  shows. 
The  fttream  an  emblem  of  his  bounty  flows ;  ** 

and  saw  that  now,  by  the  genius  uf  Brown,  a 
magnificent  body  oi  water  was  collected,  I 
^'Aui,  "They  have  drowned  the  epigram.*'  I 
observed  to  him,  while  in  the  midst  of  the 
noiile  scene  around  us,  "  You  and  I,  Sir,  have, 
1  think,  seen  together  the  extremes  of  what 
can  be  seen  in  Britain  —  the  wild  rough  island 
of  Mull,  and  Blenheim  park." 

^Ve  dined  at  an  excellent  inn  at  Chapel- 
house,  where  he  expatiated  on  the  felicity  of 
Kncrliuid  in  its  taverns  and  inns,  and  triumphed 
over  the  French  for  not  having,  in  any  pcr- 
l»'''tion,  the  tavern  life.  "  There  is  no  private 
bouse,"  said  be,  **  in  which  people  can  enjoy 
t!i«insclve8  so  well  as  at  a  capital  tavern.  Let 
ttji-re  be  ever  so  great  plenty  of  good  things, 
f'ver  so  much  grandeur,  ever  so  much  elegance, 
ever  so  much  desire  that  every  body  should 
twj  easy  ;  in  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be  : 
there  must  always  be  some  de^ee  of  care  and 
anxiety.  The  master  of  the  house  is  anxious 
to  »'iitertain  his  guests  ;  the  guests  are  anxious 
ii>  be  agreeable  to  him;  and  no  man,  but  a 
^'Tv  impudent  dog  indeed,  can  as  freely  com- 
mand wbat  is  in  another  man*s  house,  as  if  it 
w*>re  his  own.    Whereas,  at  a  tavern,  there  is 


I  n?  Dr.  ETflii.  —  CsoKCR. 

>  Mr  J  Aba  Hnnklni  hat  prrv^rrpd  rrij  f^w  mrmorabiita 
•<  JohoKMi.     Thtre  U.  howerrr,  to  be  round  in  hU  bulky 

•  tin*  a  wwrj  rxcelltnt  on*  upon  this  subject.    •*  In  contradic- 

•  lo  thotewho.  haftn,ea  wife  and  children,  prefpr  dommtlc 
*'  ■•firenca  to  thoce  which  a  tavern  affords,  I  nave  heard  htm 
^    rrx,  tkmt  m  tavtm  chair  was  the  throne  qf  human  felicity. 

\i  sfioo.*  said  he,  'as  I  enter  the  door  of  a  tavrrn.  I  cxpe- 
"r'v^  an  Oblivion  of  care«  and  a  frrt-dom  frf>ni  solicitude. 

•  'Ti  I  am  acated.  I  And  the  master  courteous,  and  the  srr- 

•  «  >t>  obMiquloaa  to  mj  call ;  anxious  to  know  and  ready  to 

•  -piy  vy  wants:  wine  there  exhilarates  mjr  spirits,  and 
( '  rnpCa  0«  to  free  conversation  and  an  Interchange  of  dls- 

\ri*  with  those  whom  I  most  love:  1  doginatine  and  am 
■    rridictcd.  and  In  tbU  conflict  of  opinion  and  sentiments  I 
-    •  •"lijrfct/''-  Boawrtu 

-   We  happroed  to  He  this  night  at  the  inn  at  Tlenley. 
• '  'TO  1{hcn%tmte  wrote  these  Unet ;  which  I  give  as  th<7  arr 
'  ••  A  tn  th«  corrected  edition  of  his  works,  rtubti<«hod  after 
4*sth.     to  Dodslej'a  collection  tb«  il,aDxa  ran  thus  :  — 


a  general  freedom  from .  anxiety.  You  are 
sure  you  are  welcome:  and  the  more  noise 
you  make,  the  more  trouble  you  give,  the 
more  good  things  you  call  for,  the  welcomer 
you  are.  No  servants  will  attend  you  with 
the  alacrity  which  waiters  do,  who  are  incited 
by  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  reward  in 
proportion  as  they  please.  No,  Sir;  there  b 
nothing  which  has  yet  been  contrived  by  man, 
by  which  so  much  happiness  is  produced  as 
by  a  good  tavern  or  inn. ''  He  then  repeated, 
with  great  emotion,  Shenstone*s  lines : 

**  Whoe'er  has  travell'd  life's  dull  round. 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been. 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn."  ' 

My  illustrious  friend,  I  thought,  did  not 
sufficiently  admire  Shenstone.  That  injrenious 
and  elegant  gentleman's  opinion  of  cTohnson 
appears  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Graves, 
dated  Feb.  9.  1760.  "I  have  lately  been 
reading  one  or  two  volumes  of  the  Rambler  ; 
who,  excepting  against  some  few  hardnesses  ^ 
in  his  manner,  and  the  want  of  more  examples 
to  enliven,  is  one  of  the  most  nervous,  most 
perspicuous,  most  concise,  most  harmonious 
prose  writers  I  know.  A  learned  diction  im- 
proves by  time." 

In  the  aflemoon,  as  we  were  driving  rapidly 
^ong  in  the  post-chaise,  he  said  to  me,  ^*  Life 
has  not  many  things  better  than  this."  ^ 

We  stopped  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and 
drank  tea  and  cofi*ee ;  and  it  pleased  me  to  be 
with  him  upon  the  classic  ground  of  Shaks- 
peare's  native  place. 

He  spoke  slightly  of  Dyer's  "  Fleece."  "  The 
sulject.  Sir,  cimnot  be  made  poetical.  How 
can  a  man  write  poetically  of  serges  and  druof- 
gets?  Yet  you  will  hear  many  people  talk 
to  you  gravely  of  that  excellent  poem,  *The 
Fleece.  Having  talked  of  Grainger's  "Sugar 
Cane,"  I  mentioned  to  him  Mr.  Langton's 
having  told  me,  that  this  poem,  when  read  in 
manuscript  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  had 
made  all  the  a<<sembled  wits  burst  into  a 
laugh,  when,  after  much  blank- verse  pomp, 
the  poet  began  a  new  paragraph  thus : — 


**  Now,  Muse,  let*6  sing  of  ra/j. 


»» 


"  Whoe'er  has  travell'd  life's  dull  round, 
U  hate'er  his  various  tour  has  been, 
Mav  sigh  to  think  hotc  oft  he  found 
Ills  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn."  —  BoawiLL. 

*  "  He  too  often  makes  use  of  the  abstraci  for  the  «m« 
Crete.*' —  Shenstone.  —  Boswell. 

>  The  truth  is  that  Johnson's  poverty  had,  till  a  late  period 
of  his  life,  kept  him  in  ignorance  of  the  luxury  of  a  pom- 
chaise,  which  he  thfn  eiijojed  like  a  new  tiute.  '*  He  lovrd." 
says  Mrs.  Pioati,  "  tiie  very  act  of  travelling,  and  I  cinnnt 
tell  how  far  one  might  have  taken  him  in  a  carriage  before  he 
would  have  wished  for  refreshment.  He  was  therefore  in 
some  respects  an  .idmi rattle  companion  on  the  road,  as  he 
pic^ued  himself  upon  fet'ling  no  inconvrnieDCr,  and  on  de. 
spuing  no  accommodations.  On  tiie  other  hand,  bowevrr, 
lie  expected  no  one  else  to  frel  any.  and  felt  exceedingly 
inflamed  with  anger  if  anv  one  rompUined  of  the  rain,  the 
sun,  or  the  dust.  "  How, '  satd  he,  "  do  other  people  be.ir 
them?"  -.Ckokss. 
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AikI  wliJit  inrrca^ed  the  ridicule  was,  tliat  one 
of  the  company,  wlio  slyly  overlooked  the 
n'adcT,  perceived  that  tlie  word  had  been 
ori;;inally  mice^  and  had  been  idtered  to  n/Av, 
as  more  dignified.' 

This  passu^i'  does  nf»t  ap[>ear  in  the  printed 
work,  Dr.  (Iraingcr,  or  some  ol"  his  friends,  it 
should  seem,  havinij  beeome  sensil)le  that  in- 
trodueinir  even  /v//.v,  in  a  L^'ave  ]>oem,  mi;:;lit  be 
liable  to  l)anter.  lie,  iiowever,  could  not  brinij^ 
himself  to  rclin<|uish  tin*  idea;  tor  they  are 
thus,  in  a  still  more  ludi«rous  mann«'r,  j)eri- 
phrastieally  exhibited  in  his  poem  as  it  now 
stands :  — 

"  Nor  with  less  waste  the  «  hiskcr'd  vermin  race, 
A  countless  clan,  despoil  the  lowland  cane." 

Johnson  said,  that  Dr.  (Irain^er  was  an 
aujreeable  man  ;  a  man  who  w(uild  do  any  <rood 
tijat  was  in  his  power.  His  tr:ni>lation  of 
TibuUus,  he  thought,  was  very  well  done;  but 
"The  Sui^ar  Cane,  a  Poem,"  did  not  pleiuse- 
him*;  tor,  he  exeluimed,  '•  A\'hat  could  he 
make  of  a  suiiar  cane  ^  One  mitrht  as  well 
write  the  "^  Paisley  l{ed,  a  I'oeuj;'  or  ''The 
Cabbaije  (iaiden,  a  Poem.' "  Ho^^wkij..  "Yon 
must  then  pichlf  your  eabbutre  witii  the  sal 
(ifticnrny  Johnson.  ''  Von  know  there  is 
already  'The  Hop  (harden,  a  I'oem;'-'  and  I 
think,  one  could  say  a  urent  deal  al)out  cab- 
l)aije.  The  poem  miLrht  beujin  with  the  advan- 
tii;:es  of  civili>e(l  society  ovei*  the  rude  state, 
exemplified  bv  the  Scotch,  who  had  no  cab- 
biiLies  till  Oliver  Cromwell's  scddiers  intro- 
dmed  them;  and  <^ne  nuLdit  thus  show  how 
arts  are  projiaLTaled  by  eonvpiest,  as  they  were 
bv  the  Roman  arms."  lie  seemed  to  be  much 
divertetl  with  the  tertility  of  his  own  fancy. 

1    told    him,    that    1    heard    Dr.  Percy   was 
writin*;  the  hi>torv  of  the  w(df'  in  (Ireat  liri- 
Va\u.      Johnson      '*  J'he    wolf.   Sir;    why  the 
wolf?     Why  does   he   not  write   of  the  bear, 
whiidi  we  ha<l  formerly?'     Nay,  it  is  said  that 
we  had  the  beaver.     Or  why  does  he  not  write 
of  the  i^iay  rat,  the  llanovei*  r;it,  as  it  is  calle<l, 
because  it  is  said  to  have  come  into  this  coun- 
try about  tlu;  time  that  the  family  of  Hanover 
'    came?      1   should   like  to  see  ••  77/c  Ilistorij  of 
the    Gray  Ihtt,  by  Thomas   Prrri/,  D.D.,  (  hap- 
i    Idin   in    Onlimuy  to  His  Mnji'sty"'   (lan^ihimx 
j    immoderately).     J^oswkll.     *' 1    am    afraid    a 


'  Siu  h  i*;  xh\<  litf  1"-  I.iii.'lril)lf-  mci'l'uf.  u  hich  has  Noen  ollon 
r<l  itiil.  Dr.  l'"i<v.  tln'  |!i>li'i|)  oj  l)r"ini>ri'.  wlui  w.ik  an 
inMinitc  rri<iiil  of  l)r  <  I;  ,iim_'<t.  .iikI  h.is  a  |>.vrti(iil;ir  re^'ircl 
liT  his  iiniiKiry,  has  i  oiuiimnK  .itft.1  to  me  tin;  iolluwiiig  cx- 
|)l.in:itii>n  :  — 

"  rh<>  |':isMk''^  ill  qiio'.tir.n  \v.i>  (*i  i^'in  lUv  ind  li.iMcto  such 
a  pcrviTsiou  ;  tor  (li<-  autlinr  having  .(tca^inii  in  that  pari  of 
Ills  work  tti  n:rnti"n  tin-  la\i'«k  inidc  1>\  rat«;  and  niic<»,  hail 
introiliu  icl  ilii>  suhjcct  in  a  kiiul  "f  innrk-lu'rdic,  and  a  par(i<ly 
of  Ilunicr's  IVit'l*'  'il  tin-  Ir.i^is  aiul  Mut.  invokni^'  the  ninso 
<if  tlic  nld  (;r''oian  li.ird  in  an  i'li-._ant  and  wili-turn»-d  inan- 
niT.  Inthit  'i[r^\,^  \  \\.^,\  ^.  ,n  it;  hut  altcruarfi!^.  unkimwi;  to 
nx'  arnl  othrr  iVniid'^.  In-  h.id  Ix-on  |)iTviiafl«'d,  contrary  to  his 
ovsn  lirtliT  jiidctni  nt,  tn  alf<  r  if,  so  a-»  to  proihuc  the 
unlo<ky  «lle(t  .ilxi".  <    nniiti<iii.  d." 

I  lie  ai"Vf  uas  v\Mif<n  l>y  tin-  Hislii>i>  uli<ii  hi'  had  not  the 
pui-in  it-i  1}  ti>  r>'ciir  x^^•.  and  thtui^:)!  th'- nr>  otint  (jiv^-n  was 
triM'  ol  It  at  one  period.  >i  t,  as  Dr.  <irainv"'r  altcruaffls 
al'cr'd   the  j»a»v,ij<'  in  (ju(  Ntion,  the  r«'n.ark>  m  the  text  do 


court  chaplain  could  not  decently  write  of  the 
gray  rat."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  need  not  give 
it  the  name  of  the  Hanover  rat.''  Thus  ceuM 
he  indul*re  a  luxuriant  sportive  imajrination, 
when  talking  of  a  friend  whom  he  loved  and 
esteeinetl.* 

He  mentioned  to  me  the  singular  hi?torj  d 
an  ingenious  ac(iuaintance.  *'  He  had  prac- 
tised })hysic  in  various  situations  with  no  2i>;it 
emcdument.  A  AVest  India  gentleman,  wI'Di 
he  delighted  by  his  conversation,  gave  him  » 
bond  for  a  handsome  annuity  during  his  lilV, 
on  the  condition  of  his  accompany injr  hiui  Id 
the  West  Indies,  and  living  with  him  then?  lor 
two  years.  He  accordingly  end)arked  with  tht- 
gentleman ;  but  nj)on  the  voyage  fell  in  W' 
with  a  young  woman  who  happened  to  Ik?  occ 
of  the  ]»assengers,  and  married  the  wcnrh. 
From  the  imjirudence  of  his  disi)osition  he 
quarrelled  with  the  gentleman,  and  dedareti 
he  would  have  no  connexion  with  him.  S^»  be 
Ibrfeited  the  annnitv.  He  settled  as  a  rbv- 
>ician  in  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  A  nun 
was  sent  out  to  him  merely  to  comp<iun<i  b? 
medicines.  'I'his  fellow  set  up  as  a  rival  to  Liil 
in  his  practice  of  physic,  and  got  so  much  tb^  ; 
better  of  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  poeple  ol 
the  island,  that  he  carried  away  all  the  hu?i- 
ness,  upon  which  he  returned  to  England,  ami 
soon  after  died." 

On  Friday,  '2*2d  March,  having  set  oat  early 
from  Henley  [in  Ardcn],  where  we  had  lain  tk 
preceding  night,  we  arrived  at  Birminjihini 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  after  breakfast  went  t" 
call  on  his  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Hector.  Averr 
>tupid  maid,  who  opened  the  door,  tolduithii 
'*  her  ma>ter  was  gone  out;  he  wi\s  gone  to 
the  count  rv  ;  she  could  not  tell  when  he  w<  ulJ 

have  behaved  no  better  to  people  who  wartei 
him  in  the  way  of  his  profession."  Ho  .^ai'^  ^^' 
her,  ''My  n:nne  is  Johnson;  tell  him  I  oaluti 
Will  you  remend^er  the  name?"  She  an* 
sweied  with  rustic  simjdicity,  in  theWariiitk- 
shire  pronunciation,  '' 1  don't  understand  vou. 
Sir."  -Blockhead,"  said  he,  ''I'll  write."  1 
never  heard  the  word  blockhead  applied  to  i 
woman  before,  though  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not,  when  there  is  evident  occasion  ler 
it.'     He,  however,  made  another  attempt  to 


!u<t  now  applr  to  the  printed  pwm.  The  Bi«hop  pi^^  t^^ 
<  li  iraitcr  of  l)r.  Grainper;  — *"  He  wa»  not  only  a  mi'  >• 
•.'(■nins  and  Irarninp,  but  had  many  excfUeni  tirtu'-*.  '-''  ^{ 
i)n»'  of  the  nio«t  generous,  friendly,  and  lK"ne»oknt  trfc 
•  vifkntw."  Dr.  Johnson  s;ud  to  me.  **  Fercj.  '*"'^-  *^ 
anirry  with  me  for  lau^rhing  at  the  Siig.^r  Cane  :  for  br  Kw* 
niinfl  to  niaVe  a  great  thing  of  Gr*inger'!»  rats."  — B""*'". 
'i  Vet  Dr.  Johnson  sent  a  ven*  friendly  Tri\e%  '^  '«*' 
"  SukMr  Cane"  to  the  London  Chfonirlc  of  July  i  IT**  - 

(    I'HXtVVUS.  ^   - 

3    This  was    -  The  //op  Garden,  o  Grnr^ic  in  hco  5^  *-* 
writt»'n  bv  Johnson's  friend.  Christopher  Sm»n  Tbirtv  uxr- 
latir.  Dr.'  Hooker  published  a  poem  with  ibe  »An>€  \s<r'>- 
nii^iii,' title.  —  Ckokkr,  IA46. 

1  ihi*  is  a  pood-natiired  salvo,  intrndnred  by  F<»*^' '^ 
excnsf  himself  to  Bishop  Perc?  for  relatiDg  thw  *n<^"\:'*' • 
but  tlicre  is  abun<lani  evidence  that  Johnwn.  for  »oa-.f 'J' •'^"■' 
niMMi,  had  taken  a  dislike  to  Percy —  CaoKEt. 

''  .My  worthy   friend   Mr.  Laugtoa,  to  «bon>  I  «o»  us>if^ 


return."     In  short,  she  gave   us  a  mi-^t^^raU 
reeeption;  and  John.«Jon  observed,  "Shewi»i> 
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make  her  understand  him,  and  roared  loud  in 
her  ear,  ^Johnscfn^*  and  then  she  catched  the 
sound. 

We  next  called  on  Mr.  Lloyd,  one  of  the 
people  called  quakers.  He  too  was  not  at 
oome,  but  Mrs.  Lloyd  was,  and  received  ns 
courteously,  and  asked  us  to  dinner.  Johnson 
said  to  me,  "After  the  uncertainty  of  all 
human  things  at  Hector^s,  this  invitation  came 
very  well.**  We  walked  about  the  town,  and 
he  was  pleased  to  see  it  increasing. 

1  talked  of  legitimation  by  subsequent  mar- 
riage, which  obtained  in  the  Roman  law,  and 
still  obtains  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  Johnson. 
**  I  think  it  a  bad  thing ',  because  the  chastity 
of  women  being  of  the  utmost  importance,  as 
all  property  depends  upon  it,  they  who  forfeit 
It  snould  not  nave  any  possibility  of  being 
restored  to  good  character;  nor  should  the 
children,  by  an  illicit  connection,  attain  the 
full  right  of  lawful  children,  by  the  posterior 
consent  of  the  offending  parties.  His  opinion 
upon  this  subject  deserves  consideration.  Upon 
his  principle  there  may  at  times  be  a  hardsuip, 
and  seemingly  a  strange  one,  upon  individuals ; 
but  the  general  good  of  society  is  better 
secured.  And,  afler  all,  it  is  unreasonable  in 
an  individual  to  repine  that  he  has  not  the 
advantage  of  a  state  which  is  made  different 
from  hb  own,  by  the  social  institution  under 
which  he  is  bom.  A  woman  does  not  com- 
p/ain  that  her  brother  who  is  younger  than  her 
gcta  their  common  father*s  estate.  Why  then 
should  a  natural  son  compliun  that  a  younger 
brother,  by  the  same  parents  lawfully  liecotten, 
cets  it  ?  The  operation  of  law  is  similar  in 
both  cases.  Besides,  an  illegitimate  son,  who 
I  has  a  younger  legitimate  brother  by  the  same 
father  and  mother,  has  no  stronger  claim  to 
the  /iithcr*8  estate,  than  if  that  legitimate 
brother  had  only  the  same  father,  from  whom 
alone  the  estate  descends. 

Mr.  Lloyd  joined  us  in  the  street ;  and  in  a 

little  while  we  met  friend  Hector,  as  Mr.  Lloyd 

called  him.     It  gave  me  pleasure  to  observe 

the  joy  which  «^hnson  and  he  expressed  on 

seeing    each  other  again.    Mr.  Lloyd  and  I 

left  them  together,  while  he  obligingly  showed 

me    some   of  the  manufactures  of  this  very 

curious  assemblage  of  artificers.    We  all  met 

at    dinner    at  Mr.  Lloyd's,  where   we  were 

entertained  with  great  hospitality.    Mr.  and 

Airs.  Lloyd  had  been  married  the  same  year 

with  their  majesties,  and,  like  them,  had  been 

blessed  with  a  numerous  family  of  fine  children, 

their  numbers  being  exactly  the  same.    John- 


nnnmerabl*  obllciUoiiB  In  th«  coutmi  of  mjr  Jobnionian 
{fccoiT.  has  ffUrnwhed  ne  with  a  droll  illtittratlon  of  thii 
(U4>«tioti.  An  bonett  oirpenter,  after  kI ring  some  anecdote, 
n  his  presence*  of  the  III  treatment  which  lie  had  received 
rotn  a  el«rg3r«nan*t  wife,  who  wai  a  noted  termagant,  and 
rhom  h«  tuocumrA  of  uojuat  dealing  In  eome  transaction  with 
lioi  aidd««l«  "  I  took  care  to  let  her  know  what  1  thought  of 
^  '"     Ana   beins  aaked, "  What  did  you  say  ?  "  answered, 

I  fold  her  abe  wr»»  a  sowwA-rf."— Boswell. 

I   I«    it  noC  surprising  and  dtsgracpful  that  in  a  cMlised 
npirc  like  ourSp  so  important  a  principle  as  the  state  of 


son  said,  *'  Marriage  is  the  best  state  for  man 
in  general ;  and  every  man  is  a  worse  man,  in 
proportion  as  he  is  unfit  for  the  married  state." 
i  have  always  loved  the  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, and  the  spiritual-mindedness,  of  the 
quakers ;  and  talking  with  Mr.  Lloyd,  I  ob- 
served, that  the  essential  part  of  religion  was 
piety,  a  devout  intercourse  with  the  Divinity ; 
and  that  many  a  man  was  a  quaker  without 
knowing  it. 

As  Dr.  Johnson  had  said  to  me  in  the  morn- 
ine,  while  we  walked  together,  that  he  liked 
individuals  among  the  quakers,  but  not  the 
sect ;  when  we  were  at  Mr.  Lloyd^s,  I  kept 
clear  of  introducing  any  questions  concerning 
the  peculiarities  of  their  faith.  But  I  having 
asked  to  look  at  Baskerville*s  edition  of  ^*  Bar- 
clay's Apology,*'  Johnson  laid  hold  of  it ;  and 
the  chapter  on  baptism  happening  to  open, 
Johnson  remarked,  ^*  He  says  there  is  neither 
precept  nor  practice  for  baptism  in  the  scrip- 
tures ;  that  is  false."  Here  ne  was  the  aggres- 
sor, by  no  means  in  a  gentle  manner ;  and  the 
food  quakers  had  the  advantage  of  him ;  for 
e  had  read  negligently,  and  had  not  observed 
that  Barclay  speaks  of  infant  baptism ;  which 
they  calmly  made  him  perceive.  Mr.  Lloyd, 
however,  was  in  a  great  mistake ;  for  when  in- 
sisting that  the  rite  of  baptism  by  water  was 
to  cease,  when  the  spiritual  administration  of 
Christ  began,  he  maintained  that  John  the 
Baptist  said,  ^*  Mv  btmtism  shall  decrease,  but 
his  shall  increase.  Whereas  the  words  are, 
^*  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.'* 
[John  iii.  80.] 

One  of  them  having  objected  to  the  **  ob- 
servance of  days,  and  months,  and  years," 
Johnson  answered,  "The  church  does  not  super- 
stitiously  observe  days,  merely  as  days,  but  as 
memorials  of  important  facts.  Christmas  might 
be  kept  as  well  upon  one  day  of  the  year  as 
another ;  but  there  should  be  a  stated  day  for 
commemorating  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
because  there  is  danger  that  what  may  be  done 
on  any  day  will  be  neglected." 

He  said  to  me  at  another  time,  **  Sir,  the 
holidays  observed  by  our  church  are  of  great 
use  in  religion."  Ijiere  can  be  no  doubt  of 
this  in  a  limited  sense,  I  mean  if  the  number 
of  such  consecrated  portions  of  time  be  not  too 
extensive.  The  ezmlent  Mr.  Nelson's  "  Fes- 
tivals and  Fasts,"  which  has,  I  understand, 
the  greatest  sale  of  any  book  ever  printed  in 
Enguuid,  except  the  Bible,  is  a  most  valuable 
help  to  devotion :  and  in  addition  to  it  I  would 
recommend  two  sermons  on  the  same  subject, 


marriage,  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  whole  dvfl  cnn. 
stitution,  should  he  to  this  hour  vague,  obecure,  and  contra- 
dictory ?  One  law  for  England  —  a  different  one,  or  rather 
none  at  all,  for  Ireland  —  and  for  Scotland  the  monstrous 
doctrine  mentioned  in  the  text.  It  is  to  be  helped  that  Ifr. 
Peel,  who  has  done  so  much  towards  rationalising  our  law 
on  other  subjects,  will  see  the  necessihr  of  doing  something 
similar  on  this  most  important  one.  —  uaoKBa,  Iral.  In  1846 
the  same  disgraceful  anomaly  still  exists,  with  the  super- 
addition  of  a  new  form  of  marriage  as  a  cifil  contract 
before  a  registrar — CaoRsa,  1846. 
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by  Mr.  Pott*,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban'g, 
equally  distinguished  for  piety  and  elegance. 
I  am  sorry  to  have  it  to  say,  that  Scotland  is 
the  only  Christian  country,  catholic  or  pro- 
testant,  where  the  great  events  of  our  relimon 
are  not  solemnly  commemorated  by  its  ecclesi- 
astical establishment,  on  days  set  apart  for  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  Hector  was  so  eood  as  to  accompany  me 
to  see  the  great  works  of  Mr.  Boulton,  at  a 
place  which  he  has  called  Soho,  about  two 
miles  from  Birmingham,  whicb  the  very  in- 
genious proprietor  showed  me  himself  to  the 
best  advantage.  I  wished  Johnson  had  been 
with  us :  for  it  was  a  scene  which  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  contemplate  by  his  light. 
The  vastness  and  the  contrivance  of  some  of 
the  machinery  would  have  ^*  matched  his 
mighty  mind."  I  shall  never  forget  Mr. 
Boulton's  expression  to  me,  **'  I  sell  here.  Sir, 
what  all  the  world  desires  to  have  —  Powee." 
He  had  about  seven  hundred  people  at  work. 
I  contemplated  him  as  an  tro7t  chieftain^  and 
he  seemed  to  be  a  father  to  his  tribe.  One  of 
them  came  to  him,  complaining  grievously  of 
his  landlord  for  having  distrained  his  goods. 
**  Your  landlord  is  in  the  right,  Smith  (said 
Boulton).  But  ril  tell  you  what :  find  you  a 
friend  who  will  lay  down  one  half  of  your 
rent,  and  Til  lay  down  the  other  half;  and  you 
shall  have  your  goods  again." 

From  Mr.  Hector  I  now  learnt  many  par- 
ticulars of  Dr.  Johnson*8  early  life,  which,  with 
others  that  he  gave  mc  at  different  times  since, 
have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  this  work. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  in  the  morning, 
"  You  will  see.  Sir,  at  Mr.  Hector's,  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Careless  ^  a  clergyman's  widow.  She 
was  the  first  woman  with  whom  I  was  in  love. 
It  dropped  out  of  my  head  imperceptibly  ;  but 
she  and  I  shall  always  have  a  kindness  for  each 
other."  He  laughed  at  the  notion  that  a  man 
can  never  be  really  in  love  but  once,  and  con- 
sidered it  as  a  mere  romantic  fancy. 

On  our  return  from  Mr.  Boulton*s,  Mr. 
Hector  took  me  to  his  house,  where  we  found 
Johnson  sitting  placidly  at  tea,  with  his  first 
love;  who,  though  now  advanced  in  years, 
was  a  genteel  woman,  very  agreeable  and  well- 
bred. 

Johnson  lamented  to  Mr.  Hector  the  state 
of  one  of  their  schoolfellows,  Mr.  Charles 
Congreve,  a  clergvman,  which  he  thus  de- 
scribed :  *'  He  obtained,  I  believe,  considerable 
preferment  in  Ireland,  but  now  lives  in  London, 
quite  as  a  valetudinarian,  afraid  to  go  into  any 
house  but  his  own.  He  takes  a  short  airing  in 
his  post-chaise  every  day.  He  has  an  elderly 
woman,  whom  he  calls  cousin,  who  lives  with 


»  The  Rpv.  Joseph  Holden  Pott,  afterwardt  Archdeacon  of 
liondoii.  Vicar  of  Kensington  (which  he  rrsigned  In  1843), 
and  Chancellor  of  Kxftpr.  Ai  this  sheet  is  passing  through 
the  press  I  learn  the  death  of  my  venerable  friend  on  the  17th 
Feb.  1M7.  «Bt.  IW.  -  CaoREM,  1847. 

s  See  anti,  p  4A8. .  C. 


him,  and  jogs  his  elbow  when  his  glass  has 
stood  too  long  empty,  and  encourages  him  in 
drinking,  in  which  he  is  yerj  willing  to  be 
encouraged  ;  not  that  he  gets  drunk,  for  he  i» 
a  very  pious  man,  but  he  is  always  muddj. 
He  con&sses  to  one  bottle  of  port  eveiy  duv, 
and  he  probably  drinks  more.  He  is  quite 
unsocial;  his  conversation  is  quite  monosyU 
labical ;  and  when,  at  my  last  visit,  I  a^kcd 
him  what  o'clock  it  was  ?  that  signal  of  my 
departure  had  so  pleasing  an  effect  on  bim, 
that  he  sprung  up  to  look  at  his  watch,  like  a 
greyhound  bounding  at  a  hare."  When  John- 
son took  leave  of  Mr.  Hector,  he  said,  ^  Don't 
grow  like  Congreve ;  nor  let  me  grow  like  him, 
when  you  are  near  me." 

When  he  again  talked  of  Mrs.  Careless  to- 
night, he  seemed  to  have  his  afifection  revited; 
for  he  said, "  If  I  had  married  her,  it  might  havi^ 
been  as  happy  for  me."  Boswsll.  ^Fm, 
Sir,  do  you  not  suppose  that  there  are  fifty 
women  in  the  world,  with  any  one  of  whom  a 
man  may  be  as  happy,  as  with  any  one  woniai. 
in  particular?**  tJomisoN.  ''Ay,  Sir,  fltn 
thousand.**  Bosweix.  "  Then,  Sir,  vou  an' 
not  of  opinion  with  some  who  imagme  thji 
certain  men  and  certain  women  are  made  f»r 
each  other ;  and  that  they  cannot  be  happy  it 
they  miss  their  counterparts.**  Johksok.  '"  Tx 
be  sure  not..  Sir.  I  bebeve  marriages  would  in 
general  be  as  happy,  and  oflen  more  so,  if  they 
were  all  made  by  the  lord  chancellor,  upon  i 
due  consideration  of  the  characters  and  lir- 
cumstances,  without  the  parties  having  any 
choice  in  the  matter.**  ^ 

I  wished  to  have  staid  at  Birmingham  to 
night,  to  have  talked  more  with  Mr.  Hector: 
but  my  friend  was  impatient  to  reach  his  luitnif 
city ;  so  we  drove  on  that  stage  in  the  dark. 
and  were  long  pensive  and  silent.  When  w* 
came  within  the  focus  of  the  Lichfield  lau<|<^ 
"  Now,*'  said  he,  "  we  are  getting  out  oft  suk 
of  death.**  We  put  up  at  the  Three  Crown., 
not  one  of  the  great  inns,  but  a  good  old- 
fashioned  one,  which  was  kept  by  Mr.  WilkiLv 
and  was  the  very  next  house  to  that  in  whii  h 
Johnson  was  bom  and  brought  up,  and  wbii^ 
was  still  his  own  property.*  We  had  a  ct^ui- 
fortable  supper,  and  got  into  high  spirits.  I 
felt  all  my  toryism  glow  in  this  old  capital  oi 
Staffordshire.  I  oould  have  offered  incfn^^ 
genio  loci ;  and  I  indulged  in  libations  of  ih  \* 
ale,  which  Boniface,  in  "The  Beaux  S>in- 
tagem,**  recommends  with  such  an  eloquent 
jollity. 

Next  morning  he  introduced  mc  to  Mr>. 
Lucy  Porter,  his  step-daughter.  She  was  i«"« 
an  old  maid,  with  much  sunplicity  of  manm-r 
She  had  never  been  in  Lonoon.    Her  broth<  r, 


3  Seeanl^.p.  91S,-.C. 

*  I  went  throuch  the  houie  where  my  flloitHaa  frm' 
was  bom,  with  a  rerercnce  with  wbkh  It  doufatlee*  «1U  I  '^ 
be  ritited.    Ao  ensrared  tIvw  of  it,  with  tKe  adiMmt  ^*'' 
inga,  1«  in  the  **  GcDilemao'i  Maf^siw  *'  ^  FHvtA^ 
17M5. ..  BoiwBlX. 
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a  ciiptain  in  the  navy,  had  left  her  a  fortune  of 
ti'n  thousand  pounds ;  about  a  third  of  which 
^\v^  ha(i  laid  out  in  building  a  stately  house, 
and  making  a  handsome  garden,  in  an  elevated 
situation  in  Lichfield.  Johnson,  when  here 
hy  himself,  used  to  live  at  her  house.  She 
rurerenced  him,  and  he  had  a  parental  tender- 
ness for  her. 

We  then  visited  Mr.  Peter  Garrick,  who  had 

that  morning  received  a  letter  from  his  brother 

I^avid,  announcing  our  coming  to  Lichfield. 

I  if  was  engaged  to  dinner,  but  asked  us  to  tea, 

and  to  sleep  at  his  house.     Johnson,  however, 

« ould  not  quit  his  old  acquaintance  Wilkins 

ut  the  Three  Crowns.    The  family  likeness  of 

Ou)  Garricks  was  very  striking;  and  Johnson 

f'l m^rht  that  David*s  vivacity  was  not  so  pecu- 

i^  Lf  to  himself  as  was  supposed.     *^  Sir,*   said 

ii'*.  "I  don*t  know  but,  if  Peter  had  cultivated 

;ill  the  arts  of  gaiety  as  much  as  David  has 

'{"lie,  he  might  have  been  as  brisk  and  lively. 

l>>'i)end  upon  it,  Sir,  vivacity  is  much  an  art, 

.'M<1  depends  greatly  on  habit."  *     I  believe 

1 1 10 re  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this,  notwith- 

^MTiding  a  ludicrous  story  told  me  by  a  lady 

■>=  road,  of  a  heavy  German  baron,  who  had 

I  V  (li  much  with  the  young  English  at  Geneva, 

I'i  1  was  ambitious  to  be  as  lively  as  they  ;  with 

^iii'h  view,  he,  with  assiduous  exertion,  was 

'■  {i;)Ing  over   the  tables  and  chairs  in   his 

•  •  i'/n\Tn ;  and  when  the  people  of  the  house 

'  in  in  and  asked,  with  surprise,  what  was  the 

in  .'t'^Fy  he  answered,  "  Sh*  apprens  tetreffr 

WV  dined  at  our  inn,  and  had  with  us  a 

Mr.  Jackson*,  one  of  Johnson's  schoolfellows, 

'*  '1  Mu  he  treated  with  much  kindness,  thpugh 

«<'t>mcd  to  be  a  low  man,  dull  and  untaught. 

il*'  bad  a  coarse  gray  coat,  black  waistcoat, 

.  r.'.i^y  leather  breeches,  and  a  yellow  uncurled 

j;  and  his  countenance  had  the  ruddiness 

'i'h  betokens   one  who  is  in  no  haste   to 

!•  uve  his  can.**    He  drank  only  ale.    He  had 

>.*'d  to  be  a  cutler  at  Birmingham,  but  had 

t  iiucceeded;  and  now  he  lived  poorly  at 

'.'*.  aud  had  some  scheme  of  dressing  leather 

a  U'tter  manner  than  common ;  to  his  in- 

■rif*t  account  of  which.  Dr.  Johnson  listened 

h  |)atient  attention,  that  he  might  a5sii»t  him 

ii  his   advice.     Here  was  an    instance  of 

line  humanity  and  real  kindness  in  this 

I  man,  who  has  been  most  unjustly  rcpre- 

i   as  altogether  harsh  and  destitute  of 


r.  f 


nil 


:m 


>t   tppean  that  quite  a  contraiy  conctuiion  might  be 

''   froiD  Ch«  pr«tniM«;  for  the  livrtinest  of  the  Garrick 

««•  obrtoualj  natural  and  hereditary,  and  (except 

•  :  •  In  4£firtm)  lodepeodent  of  art  or  habit.    The  family 

•  '  qame  w«a  properly  GarHqmf)  was  of  French  extric- 
4  1 1  thrf  icrm  to  have  prtaervwl  the  TiTacity  of  their 

i  j><M>d.  — >  CitoKsa. 

<<  v^ff****  name  waa  Henry.    See  poft,  .Sefvt.  1. 1777. 

•  tr'.rme  tor  dresiing  leather  "  rendart  it  proii.ible  that 
-  u  the  aOD  of  Che  Thoma*  Jackson   mentioned  ante, 

^  Mr.  Boa  well  as  a  urvaatt,    and  by  Mrs.  Piossi 

lottfn  (more  probably  a  kind  of  a  partner)  of  old 

'  '.  t*on*«.  aboat  the  time  when  the  failure  of  some 

'<»r  dretnng  leai^tr  or  parchment  accelerated  his 

-  .ffr« Caoitia 

•  I  r*<k    hfmaeif.   like  the   Mchflcldlan*,  always  said. 
» '.  Ob-,  sA«i^€Tt0r.— Bi;a5K¥.  This  is  itiU  the  vulgar  pro- 


tenderness.  A  thousand  such  instances  might 
have  been  recorded  in  the  course  of  his  lonjr 
life;  though  that  his  temper  was  warm  and 
hasty,  and  his  manner  oflen  rough,  cannot  be 
denied. 

I  saw  here,  for  the  first  time,  oat  ale;  and 
oat-cakes,  not  hard  as  in  Scotland,  but  sofl 
like  a  Yorkshire  cake,  were  served  at  break- 
fast. It  was  pleasant  to  me  to  find,  that 
"  oats^  the  *'^food  of  horses^  were  so  much 
used  as  the/rW  of  the  people  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
own  town.  He  expatiated  in  praise  of  Lich- 
field and  its  inhabitants,  who,  he  said,  were 
"  the  most  sober,  decent  people  in  England, 
the  genteelest  in  proportion  to  their  wealth, 
and  spoke  the  purest  English."  I  doubted  as 
to  the  last  article  of  this  eulogy ;  for  they  had 
several  provincial  sounds;  as,  therey  pro- 
nounced like  fear^  instead  of  like  ^I'r;  once 
Sronounced  woonse^  instead  of  wunse  or  wonse. 
ohnson  himself  never  got  entirely  free  of 
those  provincial  accents.  Garrick  sometimes 
used  to  take  him  ofi*,  squeezing  a  lemon  into  a 
punch-bowl,  with  uncouth  gesticulations,  look- 
ing round  the  company,  and  calling  out, 
"Who'sforpooiwA.*"' 

Very  little  business  appeared  to  be  going 
forward  in  Lichfield.  I  found,  however,  two 
strange  manufactures  for  so  inland  a  place, 
sail-cloth  and  streamers  for  ships ;  and  I  ob- 
served them  making  some  saddle-cloths,  and 
dressing  sheep-skins ;  but  upon  the  whole,  the 
busy  hand  of  industry  seemed  to  be  quite 
slackened.  **  Surely,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  you  are  an 
idle  set  of  people."  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "we 
are  a  city  of  philosophers;  we  work  with  our 
heads,  and  make  the  boobies  of  Birmingham 
work  for  us  with  their  hands."  There  was  at 
this  time  a  company  of  players  performing  at 
Lichfield.  The  manager,  six,  Stanton,  sent 
his  compliments,  and  begged  leave  to  wait  on 
Dr.  Johnson.  Johnson  received  him  very 
courteously,  and  he  drank  a  glass  of  wine  with 
us.  He  was  a  plain,  decent,  well-behaved 
man,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Dr.  John- 
son for  having  once  got  him  permission  from 
Dr.  Taylor  at  Ashbourne  to  play  there  upon 
moderate  terms.  Garrick's  name  was  soon 
introduced.  Johnson.  "Garrick's  conversa- 
tion is  gay  and  grotesque.  It  is  a  dish  of  all 
sorts,  but  all  good  things.  There  is  no  solid 
meat  in  it :  there  is  a  want  of  sentiment  in  it. 


nunciation  of  Ireland,  where  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Enftlish  languaRc  by  those  who  hnT<>  not  px|Mtri«ited  is 
doubtless  that  which  gpnerallv  prevailed  in  England  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  — Malonb.  **  Shuprrme  *'  and 
*'  shuperior  "  are  obsolete ;  yet  every  one  says  "  $hurf  '*  and 
"  $hugar  "  for  *'  nre  "  and  "  tugar."  1  hardly  know  what 
Mr.  Malone  meant  by  "  not  etmttriated" —  1  sup|H)«e,  thone 
who  had  not  visited  England.  No  doubt  the  EnKliali  settlers 
carrie<l  over,  and  may  have  In  some  cases  nres<Tvcd.  the 
English  idiom  and  accent  of  their  day.  Bishop  Kearn). 
as  wi'll  as  his.  friend.  Mr.  Malone,  thought  that  the  mo*t 
remarkable  |>eculiaHty  of  Iri»h  pronunriation,  as  in  <ay  fur 
sra,  lap  for  tea,  was  the  English  mode  even  down  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Aime,  and  ihtre  are  rliymes  in  Pope,  and 
more  frequently  in  Drydeii,  that  cuuntrnuiirp  that  opinion  ; 
but  rhymes  cannot  Uo  dr*p(>mlinl  upon  for  minute  identity 
uf  •ound.  —  CKUkbH,  IKM— i!i47. 
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.  Not  but  that  be  baa  sentiment  eometimei,  and 
scntimeDt  too  verj  powerful  and  verj  pli 
ing:  but  it  has  not  iu  full  proportion  m 

When  we  were  hy  oureelvea  he  t«ld  oie, 
"  Forty  years  ago,  Sir,  I  waa  in  love  with  an 
actress  here,  Mrs.  Erampt,  who  acted  i'lora,  in 
'  Hob  in  the  Wei!.'  "  What  merit  this  ladj  had 
as  an  actress,  or  nhat  was  her  figure,  or  her 
manner,  I  have  not  been  informed ,'  but,  if  we 
majr  believe  Mr.  Garrick,  hia  old  master's 
ta.sic  in  theatrical  merit  waa  bj  no  meana 
refined  ;  he  was  not  an  eUeiaa  formanan  ipee- 
r?  Ganich  uat:J  to  tell,  that  Johnson  said 
m  actor,  who  plajed  Sir  Harry  Wildair  at 
Lichfield,  "There  is  a  courtly  vivacity  about 
the  fellow  i"  when,  in  fact,  according  to  Gar- 
rick's  account,  "  he  was  the  most  vulgar  ruffian 
".hat  ever  went  upon  hoardt." 

We  had  promised  Mr.  Stanton  to  be  at  hia 
theatre  on  Monday.  Dr.  Johnson  jocularly 
proposed  to  me  to  write  a  prologue  for  the 
occasion:  "A  Prologue,  by  James  Bosweli, 
Esqr.,  from  the  Hebrides."  I  waa  really  in- 
clined to  take  the  hint.  Methought,  "Pro- 
l(^e,  spoken  before  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  at 
Lichfield,  1776,"  would  have  sounded  as  well 
IS  "  Prolopie,  spoken  before  the  Duke  of  York 
It  Oxford,"  in  Charles  the  Second's  time. 
Much  might  have  been  said  of  what  Lichfield 
had  done  for  Shakspeare,  by  producing  John- 

n  and  Garrick.     But  I  found  be  was  averse 

Wc  went  and  viewed  the  museum  of  Mr. 
Richard  Green,  anothecary  here,  who  told  me 
he  waa  proud  of  being  a  relation  of  Dr.  John- 
son's. It  woa,  truly,  a  wonderful  collection, 
both  of  antiquities  and  natural  curiosities,  and 
ingenious  works  of  art.  He  had  all  the  articles 
accurately  arranged,  with  their  names  upon 
labels,  prmted  at  hia  own  little  press ;  and  on 
the  staircase  leading  to  It  was  a  board,  with 
the  names  of  contributors  marked  in  gold  let- 
ters. A  printed  catalogue  of  tbe  collection 
was  to  be  had  at  a  bookseller's.  Johnson 
expressed  bis  admu^tion  of  tbe  activity  and 
diligence  and  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Green,  in 
getting  together,  in  his  situation,  so  great  a 
variety  of  things ;  and  Mr.  Green  lold  me  that 
Johnson  once  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  L  should  as 

in  have  thought  of  building  a  man-of-war,  as 
of  collecting  such  a  museum."  Mr.  Green's 
obliging  alacrity  in  showing  it  waa  very  pleas- 
ing. Hia  engraved  portrait,  with  wbicu  be  baa 
favoured  me,  has  a  motto  truly  chitracteristical 
of  his  diiposition,  "Nemo  dU  niral." 

A  physician  being  mentioned  who  had  lost 
his  practice,  because  his  whimsically  changing 
bis  religion   had  made   people  distrustful   of 


him,  1  malnt^ned  that  this  was  vnroiDit^'l', 
as  religion  Is  unconnected  with  medical  a'il 
JoHKSON.  "Sir,  it  is  not  unreuonible:  ',-r 
when  people  see  a  man  absurd  in  whu  iLi-f 
understand,  they  may  conclude  the  sudc  ii 
him  in  what  they  do  not  understand.  ]■'  . 
phvsician  were  to  take  to  eating  of  horsidi-:. 
nobody  would  employ  bim ;  though  one  m.<. 
eat  borscdesh,  and  be  a  very  skilful  pfac<i'  .i 
If  a  man  were  educated  in  an  absord  t<'li;<  ^ 
bis  continuing  to  profess  it  would  notbunlij. . 
though  his  changing  to  It  would."  * 

We  drank  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Pelcr  I'^ir- 
rick's,  where  was  Mrs.  Aston,  one  of  '--■ 
maiden  sisters  of  Mrs.  Walmesley,  "ifp  ■' 
Johnson's  first  friend,  and  sister  aba  ol  '■'■■- 
lady  of  whom  Johnson  used  to  speik  villi  i- 
warmest  admiration,  by  the  name  of  }i-  ■'■ 
Aston,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  C^ij't-: 
Brodie  of  tbe  navy. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 
1776. 

Uehfidd.  —  Petir  GarridL  —  DnUt  of  Sir.  H-  • 
onL/  Son.  —  ShaktpearrM  Muiberrf-lrtr.  —  i'  ' 
Butt.  —  AfdmajK.  —  Qjiationimg.  —  Sir  Fir 
KarUm.  —  AMmtrnt.  —  1}t.  Tugbr.  —  '  ' 
Mtm  pMUimg  tliauHtia  lo  nrtt."  —  "  H I^'*^ 
d'tnghUltrra.- —  Ingratitadt.  —  Mr.  WMa'  — 
^^"  Marrying  for  Lort^"  —  Gr.  Jam^.  —  -W- 
e/ia!y.  _  Captain  Ont  —  Omai.  —  Cksni--'- 
aSMier.  —  Goad  HmtmrafoMumtPUar',  - 
—  PMic  SehaaU.^ Engktk  Univ€TMa.-l' 
on  tkt  Otad. 

Ok  Sunday,  March  34.,  wc  l>reakfifl«i  '< 
Mrs.  Cobb,  a  widow   lady,   who  liieil  ai  - 
agreeable  sequestered  place  clote  by  ibr  i' " 
called  the  friary,  it  navii^   beenfomn:' 
religious  bonse.   She  and  her  niece.  Hiss  A 
were  great  admirers  of  Dr.  Johnscm;  fil 
behaved  to  ibem   with  a  kindnesi  and  -  - 
pleasantry,  such  as  we  see   between  olil 
intimate  acquaintance.     He  accooipanicl  )'' 
Cobb  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  and  I  went  l.> " 
itbedral,  where  1  was  very  much  iWi.'i'' 
'ith   tbe  music,   finding  it  to   be  pviniJ: 
solemn,  and  accordant  with   the  wardi  lU  ' 

We  dined  at  Mr.  Peter  Garrick'a,  whn  ■ 

a  very  lively  humour,  anil  verified  Jubn- 

saying,  that  if  be  had  cnltivited  gaiety  u  ni 

'  Is  brother  David,  he  might  have  l'^i-  - 


U-V  ■-  but  Riipli  StfKDintiKr  nmt  irUnn  froai  D" 
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excelled  in  it  He  was  to-day  quite  a  London 
narrator,  telling  us  a  yariety  of  anecdotes  with 
tliat  earnestness  and  attempt  at  mimicry  which 
wi>  uiiiually  find  in  the  wits  of  the  metropolis. 
[)r.  Johnson  went  with  me  to  the  cathedral  in 
thi*  aAcrnoon.  It  was  grand  and  pleasing  to 
<  I'Dteiuplate  this  illustrious  writer,  now  full  of 
ramct  worshipping  in  ^  the  solemn  temple  "  of 
hi-  nati?e  city. 

I  returned  to  tea  and  cofiee  at  Mr.  Peter 

()urrick*s,  and  then  found  Dr.  Johnson  at  the 

ReTercnd  Mr.  Seward's,   canon  residentiary, 

who  inhabited  the  bishop's  palace,  in  which 

Mr.  Walmesley  lived,  and  which  had  been  the 

s'-r.e  of  many  happy  hours  in  Johnson's  early 

lift'.   Mr.  Seward  had,  with  ecclesiastical  hospi- 

udity  and  politeness,  asked  me  in  the  morning, 

niiTfly  as  a  stranger,  to  dine  with  him  ;  and  in 

tho  afternoon,  when  I  was  introduced  to  him, 

lie  a>ked  Dr.  Johnson  and  me  to  spend  the 

f\fning,  and  sup  with  him.    He  was  a  genteel, 

«'-il-bred,  dignified  clergyman,  had  travelled 

with  Ix>rd  Charles  Fitzroy,  uncle  of  the  pre- 

M>nt  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  died  when  abroad, 

*iA  he  had  lived  much  in  the  great  world.   He 

w:i4  an  ingenious  and  literary  man,  had  pub- 

ii^bi'd  an  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

in<l  written  verses  in  Dodsley's  collection.  His 

li«iv  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hunter,  John- 

^m  6  first  schoolmaster.   And  now,  for  the  first 

t-ti)i%  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  celebrated 

vj;;hter,  Miss  Anna  Seward,  to  whom  I  have 

-iii<-f  been  indebted  for  many  civilities,  as  well 

*"  <ome  obliging  communications  concerning 

♦Johnson. 

Mr.  Seward  mentioned  to  us  the  observations 

*v!aih  he  had  made  upon  the  strata  of  earth  in 

^  1  aoos ;  from  which  it  appeared,   that  they 

»Ti'  so  very  different  in  depth  at  different 

I'  .  '<f<l%  that  no  calculation  whatever  could  be 

i  vU*  as  to  the  time  required  for  their  forma- 

t.  >n.    This  fully  refuted  an  anti-mosaical  re- 

:  ^k  introduced  into  Captain  Brydone's  en- 

'  "^jitning  tour  *,  I  hope  heedlessly,  from  a  kind 

'  Mnity  which  is  too  common  in  those  who 

'  1  w  not  sufficiently  studied  the  most  important 

>  ill  nubjects.     Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  had  said 

'  >ri>,  independent  of  thb  observation,  '^  Shall 

'•Iw  accumulated  evidence  of  the  history  of 

'•'  **  world  -—shall  the  authority  of  what  is  un- 

.  *>*^tionably  the  most  ancient  writing,  be  over- 

'  .f'>H.i  bv  an  uncertain  remark  such  a.s  this  ?  " 

On  Monday,  March  25.,  we  breakfasted  at 

'•!"■.  l^'Ucy  Porter's.    Johnson  had  sent  an  ex- 

"-  to  Ur.  Taylor's,  acquainting  him  of  our 

'•'i  at  Lich6eid,  and  Taylor  had  returned  an 

"    ''Vf  r  that  his  post-chaise  should  come  for  us 

'  <lay.   AVliile  we  sat  at  breakfast,  Dr.  John- 

'  '■  rvt'cived  a  letter  by  the  post,  which  st^emed 

' '  •^niate  him  very  much.     \Vhcn  he  had  read 

'  Ui>  t:xt-laimed,   **  One  of  the  most  dreadful 

■-  ^u  Ur  and  If ^ta.    Th«  remark  wan  that  thi*  *tr:it.i  of 
•  'r  -m  llamt  EUi»  cshlbltrd  a  terirt  folng  back  bv}UDd 
M  .««iral  dai#  of  th«  Crr«tion.  —  CaoKca. 
\l*  died  fwdrfrnfljr  tirfor*  bU  father*!  door  in  the  Borough, 


«. 


things  that  has  happened  in  my  time."  The 
phrase  my  time^  like  the  word  age,  is  usually 
understood  to  refer  to  an  event  of  a  public  or 
general  nature.  I  imagined  something  like  an 
assassination  of  the  kine  —  like  a  gunpowder 
plot  carried  into  execution  —  or  like  another 
fire  of  London.  When  asked,  **  What  is  it. 
Sir  ?  "  he  answered,  "  Mr.  Thrale  has  lost  his 
only  son  !  "  *  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  great 
afliiction  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  which  their 
friends  would  consider  accordingly ;  but  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  intelligence  of  it  was 
communicated  by  Johnson,  it  appeared  for  the 
moment  to  be  comparatively  snudl.  I,  how- 
ever, soon  felt  a  sincere  concern,  and  was 
curious  to  observe  how  Dr.  Johnson  would  be 
affected.  He  said,  "This  is  a  total  extinction 
to  their  family,  as  much  as  if  they  were  sold 
into  captivity."  Upon  my  mentioning  that 
Mr.  Thrale  had  daughters,  who  might  inherit 
his  wealth :  "  Daughters !"  said  Johnson,  warmly, 
"  he'll  no  more  value  his  daughters  than  — ^"  I 
was  going  to  speak.  "  Sir, '  said  he,  **  don't 
you  know  how  you  yourself  think  ?  Sir,  he 
wishes  to  propagate  his  name."  In  short,  I 
saw  male  succession  strong  in  his  mind,  even 
where  there  was  no  name,  no  family  of  any 
long  standing.  I  said,  it  was  lucky  he  was  not 
present  when  this  misfortune  happened.  Joim- 
soN.  ^  It  is  lucky  for  me.  People  in  distress 
never  think  you  feel  enough."  Boswell.  "And, 
Sir,  they  will  have  the  hope  of  seeing  you, 
which  will  be  a  relief  in  the  mean  time ;  and 
when  you  get  to  them,  the  pain  will  be  so  far 
abated,  that  they  will  be  capable  of  being  con- 
soled by  you,  wnich,  in  the  first  violence  of  it^ 
I  believe,  would  not  be  the  case."  Johnson. 
"  No,  Sir ;  violent  pain  of  mind,  like  violent 
pain  of  body,  must  be  severely  felt."  Boswell. 
"  I  own.  Sir,  I  have  not  so  much  feeling  for  the 
distress  of  others,  as  some  people  have,  or  pre- 
tend to  have :  but  I  know  tnis,  that  I  would 
do  all  in  my  po^er  to  relieve  them."  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  it  is  anectatiou  to  pretend  to  feel  the 
distress  of  others  as  much  as  they  do  themselves. 
It  is  equally  so,  as  if  one  should  pretend  to  feel 
&s  much  pain  while  a  friend's  leg  is  cutting  off, 
as  he  does.  No,  Sir ;  you  have  expressed  the 
rational  and  just  nature  of  sympathy.  I  would 
have  gone  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth  to 
have  preserved  this  boy." 

He  was  soon  quite  culm.  The  letter  was 
from  Mr.  Thrale's  clerk,  and  concluded,  "  I 
need  not  say  how  much  they  wish  to  see  you 
in  London.'  He  said,  "  We  shall  hasten  back 
from  Taylor's." 

Mrs.  Lucy  Porter  and  some  other  ladies  of 
the  place  talked  a  great  deal  of  him  when  he 
was  out  of  the  room«  not  only  with  veneration, 
but  affection.  It  plea.^ed  me  to  find  that  he 
was  so  much  beloved  in  his  native  city. 


23«t  March,  177C.  There  icrmi  to  have  brrn  In  the  Thralr 
family  a  ti*nd<*nr7  to  tiUfiuo  of  thr  head.  Mr.  Thrale  him- 
»rlf  nlisl  of  Mtoplmjr,  and  •evor.-il  of  hi*  rbildreo  appear 
to  haw  died  of  hydrocephalus.  —  CaoKka,  1^47. 
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Mrs.  Aston,  vhom  I  had  eeeu  the  preceding 
night,  and  her  sister,  llrs.  Gastrd,  b  widow 
laily,  h^  each  a  house,  a,  garden,  and  pleaaure- 
groun<i,  prettily  aituatcd  npon  Slowhill,  a 
gentle  eminence  adjoining  lo  Lichfield.  John- 
son walked  away  to  dinner  tiiere,  leavine  nic 
bj  myaelf  without  any  apology.  I  wondered 
at  this  want  or  that  facility  of  manners,  from 
which  a  man  has  no  difficulty  in  carrying  a 
friend  to  a  house  where  he  is  intimate ;  I  ielt 
it  very  unpleasant  to  be  thus  left  in  solitude 
in  a  country  town,  where  I  was  an  entire 
stranger,  and  began  to  think  myself  unkindly 
deserted;  but  I  was  soon  relieved,  and  con- 
vinced that  my  friend,  instead  uf  being  defi- 
cient in  delicacy,  had  conducted  the  matter 
with  perfect  propriety,  for  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing note  in  his  handwriting :  — 

"  Mrs,  Gutrel,  at  the  lower  hoiiie  on  Slowhill, 
desires  Mr.  Boswell's  company  to  dinner  at  two." 

I  accepted  of  the  invitation,  and  had  here 
another  proof  how  amiable  his  character  was 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  him  best.  I 
was  not  informed,  till  afterwards,  that  Mrs. 
Gastrel's  husband  was  the  clergyman  who, 
while  he  lived  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  where 
he  was  proprietor  of  Shakspeore's  eardeu,  vrilh 
Gothic  barbarity  cut  down  his  raulberry-tree  ', 
and,  as  Dr.  Johnsoo  told  me,  did  it  to  vex  his 
neighbours.  His  lady,  1  have  reason  to  believe, 
on  the  same  authority,  participated  in  the  guilt 
of  what  the  enthusiasts  of  our  immortal  bard 
deem  almost  a  species  of  sacrilege. 

After  dinner  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mra.  Thrale  on  the  death  of  her  son  ;  — 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

"  LldiHelil.  Much  a.  1TT6. 

"  DiJiB  Mahah,  —  Thi>  letter  will  not,  I  hope, 

resell  jou  many  days  before  me ;  in  a  dislrcw  whicli 

little  relieved,    nothing  remaLni   for  a 


"  Poor,  dear,  sweet  little  boy  I  Wliei 
letter  this  day  to  Mni.  Aston,  she  sa 
death  is  the  next  to  Iransl.liun.'  Yet 
may  cODviuce  myself  of  this,  the  tear 
eyes;  and  yet  I  could  not  love  him  a 
him,  nor  reckon  upon  him  for  a  future 
■  ■ '  1  ftthcr  reckoned  upon  him. 


"He 


■e  going! 


rated  IVom  him.      He  hu  probably  escaped  many 
such  pangs  as  you  are  no»r  feeling. 

"  Nothing  remains,  but  that  with  bumble  con. 
lidence  we  tCMgn  ourselves  to  Almighty  Goodness, 
and  fall  down,  without  irreveteot  murmurs  before 
the  Sovereign  Distributor  of  Good  and  Evil,  with 
hope  that  though  sorrow  endureth  fot  a  right,  yet 
joy  may  come  in  tbe  m( 


that  you  w 


I,  Madan 


■ny  argumi 


o  long  ti 


ly  GorDoUlioD  btvt  aa 


Supreme  Will ;  n 

effucl,  but  that  ol  snowing  tnai  i  «iu  lo  toawT- 
you.  What  can  be  done  you  must  do  for  jourx.i 
Remember,  fiist,  that  your  child  Is  hs|ip;:iii' 
then,  that  he  is  nsfe,  not  only  firom  the  iJU  of  ih.- 

Hhicb  eitend  their  mischief  to  eternity.  You  )iiw 
brought  into  Ihe  world  a  rational  being;  hiie»- 
him  hsppy  during  Ihe  tittle  life  that  hu  lar 
granted  to  him ;  and  can  have  tw  douU  hut  lli.>' 


lor  the  place  (o  whidi  be  is  gone.  Iain,cEi.. - 
dearest  Madam,  your  most  aHcciionsie  hu:i ' . 
servant,  SaH.  Joimwv  ] 

I  said  this  loss  woiUd  be  very  distrcalcc ' ' 
Tbrale,  but  she  would  soon  forget  it,  i-  'i 
had  BO  many  things  to  think  of.  Jos'.''! 
"  No,  Sir,  Thrale  will  forget  it  firtt.  fl'*- :  • 
many  things  that  she  may  think  of.  H'  - 
many  things  that  he  niUlf  think  of."  TtL-  ■  ■ 
a  very  just  remark  upon  the  differ* nt  i'f>  - 
of  those  light  pursuits  which  occupy  a  \t'  ■ 
and  easy  mind,  and  those  serious  en^r^O' 
which  arrest  attention,  and  keep  lu  i^> 
brooding  over  grief. 

He  observed  of  Lord  Bute,  "It  wis  ;. 
of  Augustus,  that  it  would  have  been  l-i 
for  Rome  that  he  had  never  been  horn,  or  1 
never  died.  So  it  would  have  been  bctu'r 
this  nation  if  Lord  Bute  had  never  b«'t  i:  ■ 
□ister,  or  hod  never  resigned." 

In  the  evening  we  went  lo  tbeTo>n-i. 
which  was  converted  into  a  teropoiarr  (tj " 
and  saw  " Theodosius,"  with  "The  Sir." 
Jubilee."  I  was  happy  to  see  Dr. .lib- 
sitting  in  a  conB|Ncuous  part  of  the  p"  - 
receiving  affectionate  homage  from  uK 
acquaintance.  We  were  quite  gay  anJ  mr 
I  aherwarda  mentioned  to  him  that  1  >  - 
demned  myself  for  being  so,  when  [">"  -^■ 
and  Mrs.  Thrale  were  in  such  distieM.  J-i ' 
SOS.  "You  are  wroiw,  Sir;  twenty  .'■ 
hence  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  will  nut  •'. 
much  pain  from  the  death  of  their  ion.  ^ 
Sir,  you  are  to  consider,  that  distance  of  I'l- 
as  well 

human  feelings. 
in  the  presence  of  the  distressed,  UviU- 
would  shock  them ;  but  you  mav  be  p>  '' 
distance.  Fain  for  the  loss  of  ■  hiend.  <>r ' 
relation,  whom  we  love,  is  occawtmcl  I';  ' 
want  which  we  fed.  In  time  the  T»cnii> 
filled  with  Bometliin^  else;  or  sosietuii'-' 
vacuity  cloaea  up  of  itaelf." 

Mr.  Seward   and    Mr.   Pcanon'.  •""■■ 
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rliTrryman  here,  supped  with  us  at  our  inn, 
and  after  they  left  U8,  we  sat  up  late,  aB  we 
u^ei]  to  do  in  London. 

Here  I  shall  record  some  fragments  of  my 
iVwTKYs  conversation  during  this  jaimt. 

*'  Marriage,  Sir,  is  much  more  necessary  to 
A  man  than  to  a  woman  :  for  he  is  much  less 
.iltli?  to  supply  himself  with  domestic  comforts. 
Vou  will  recollect  my  saying  to  some  ladies  the 
other  day,  that  I  had  often  wondered  why 
voiiii^  women  should  marry,  as  they  have  so 
Miufh  more  freedom,  and  so  much  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  them,  while  unmarried,  than  when 
ii);imi.Hl.     I  indeed  did  not  mention  the  strong 
M'.<.)n  for   their  marrring  — the  mechanical 
rn'ason."    Boswbll.    "  VVhy,  that  is  a  strong 
nnt*.     But  does  not  imagination  make  it  much 
niore  important  than  it  is  in  reality?     Is  it 
i\**U  to  a  certain  degree,  a  delusion  in  us  as 
wt*ll  as  in  women?"    Johnson.    "Why  yes, 
^ir ;  but  it  is  a  delusion  that  is  always  begin- 
T.'u'z  a^ain.**    Boswbll.  "I  don*t  know  but 
:'M>re  is  upon  the  whole  more  misery  than  hap- 
{'  '.''^*«  pro<luced  by  that  passion."    Johnson. 
•1  dont  think  so,  Sir." 

**  Never  speak  of  a  man  in  his  own  presence. 
I'  i^  always  mdelicate,  and  may  be  offensive." 
''  Questioning  is  not  the  mode  of  conver- 
-tion  among  gentlemen.  It  is  assuming  a 
-siN'riority*,  and  it  is  particularly  wrong  to 
'I'l.-^tion  a  man  concerning  himself.  There 
liny  be  parts  of  his  former  life  which  he  may 
'■  'i  wi^h  to  be  made  known  to  other  persons, 
«  r  I'ven  brought  to  his  own  recollection." 

''  A  man  should  be  careful  never  to  tell 
'  '  *  of  himself  to  his  own  disadvantage. 
}'•  npic  may  be  amused  and  laugh  at  the  time ; 
I  .t  they  will  be  remembered,  and  brought  out 
.tji'intt  biin  upon  some  subsequent  occasion." 
*  Murh  may  be  done  if  a  man  puts  his 
•*..m1h  mind  to  a  particular  object.  iJy  doing 
'  '.  \orton  '  has  made  himself  the  great  lawyer 
t.  it  he  is  allowed  to  be." 

1  mentioned  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  sec- 

'  ry,  who  was  a  very  religious  roan,  who  not 

-  iy  attended  regularly  on  public  worship  with 

* '  ^'  of  his  communion,  but  made  a  particular 

t>iy  of  the   Scriptures,   and  even  wrote  a 

ffir'm'ntary  on  some  parts  of  them,  ^et  was 

■    '«rn  to  be  very  licentious  in  indulgmg  him- 

t  with    women ;  maintaining  that  men   are 

I  «•  <tTed  by  faith  alone,  and  that  the  Chris- 

..-1  r«>ltgion  had  not  prescribed  any  fixed  rule 

•he  intercourse  between  the  sexes.    John- 

'*  Sir,  there  is  no  trusting  to  that  crazy 


"V, 


1  Observed  that  it  was  strange  how  well 


■««/   whfeh  Dr.  Jobotoo  rtpeUfd  to  Mr«.  PlosxI.    Mr. 

-.  bavins  oMMMed  UiM  Porter  in  «oiiie  argiiin4>nt,  the 

'fVivJaMl,  ana  c«clAiiiM>d,  **  Mr.  Pearton,  you  are  Jiitt 

Or   JohnaiOQ  —  jrou  contradict  every  word  one  ipcaks." 

I  n>»  *<«7  Jttit  otM^rration  flvet  the  ration/tie  of  the 

•"//<>  hf  which  tbi>  conTertation  of  prlncet,  and  of  those 

Y^i'  prisiec*.  confItU  of  to  large  a  proportion  of  qurt- 

$      ytt*  hMtmmdB  of  all  nations  utcA  to  wonder  at  Bona- 

'f  t  metk^m  curkMity  and  deilre  of  knowledge  from  the 


Scotchmen  were  known  to  one  another  in  their 
own  country,  though  bom  in  very  distant 
counties ;  for  we  do  not  find  that  the  gentle- 
men of  neighbouring  counties  in  England  are 
mutually  known  to  each  other.  Johnson,  with 
his  ususd  acuteness,  at  once  saw  and  explained 
the  reason  of  this :  *'  Why,  Sir,  you  have 
Edinburgh,  where  the  gentlemen  from  all 
your  counties  meet,  and  which  is  not  so  large 
but  they  are  all  known.  There  is  no  such 
common  place  of  collection  in  England,  except 
London,  where,  from  its  great  size  and  diffu- 
sion, many  of  those  who  reside  in  contiguous 
counties  of  England  may  long  remain  unknown 
to  each  other. 

On  Tuesday,  March  26.,  there  came  for  us 
an  e(]|uipage  properly  suited  to  a  wealthy,  well- 
benefaced  clergyman :  Dr.  Taylor's  large 
roomy  post-chaise,  drawn  by  four  stout  plump 
horses,  and  driven  by  two  steady  jolly  postilions, 
which  conveyed  us  to  Ashbourne;  where  I 
found  my  friend's  schoolfellow  living  upon  an 
establishment  perfectly  corresponding  with  his 
substantial  creditable  equipage:  his  house, 
garden,  pleasure-ground,  table,  in  short  every 
thing  good,  and  no  scantiness  appearing. 
Every  man  should  form  such  a  plan  of  living 
as  he  can  execute  completely.  Let  him  not 
draw  an  outline  wider  than  he  nan  fill  up.  I 
have  seen  many  skeletons  of  show  and  mag- 
nificence, which  excite  at  once  ridicule  and 
pity.  Dr.  Taylor  had  a  good  estate  of  his 
own,  and  good  preferment  in  the  church,  being 
a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  rector  of 
Bosworth.  lie  was  a  diligent  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  presided  over  the  town  of  Ash- 
Doume,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  I  was  told 
he  was  very  liberal ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this  it 
was  mentioned  to  me,  he  had  the  preceding 
winter  distributed  two  hundred  pounds  among 
such  of  them  as  stood  in  need  of  nis  assistance. 
lie  had  consequently  considerable  political  in- 
terest in  the  county  of  Derby,  which  he  em- 
ployed to  support  the  Devonshire  family ;  for, 
though  the  schoolfellow  and  friend  of  Johnson, 
he  was  a  Whig.  I  could  not  perceive  in  his 
character  much  congeniality  of  any  sort  with 
that  of  Johnson,  who,  however,  said  to  me, 
'•  Sir,  he  has  a  very  strong  understanding." 
His  size,  and  figure,  and  countenance,  and 
manner,  were  that  of  a  hearty  English  scjuirc, 
with  the  parson  superinduced:  and  I  took 
particular  notice  ol  hii*  upper-servant,  Mr. 
I**iters,  a  decent  grave  man,  m  purple  clothes 
and  a  large  white  wig,  like  the  butler  or 
major-domo  of  a  bishop.' 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Taylor  met  with  great 


muititarleof  hUqufttiunt,  whilp  hi  fact  he  vas  only  **  playing 
at  KING."  —  CaoKiiR. 

■  SJr  Fictrhpr  Norton,  afterwardi  appaker  of  the  Hoiitc  of 
frommoni,  and  in  I7H-2  rrratcd  Daroii  Crnntly.  —  MALONfc. 
But  I  do  not  *ef!  whj  Xorlon  ihoiilit  Ix*  riti'd  ad  hoc  mure 
than  any  other  rminrnt  lawyer.  —  Crokiir.  1M7. 

'  I  cannot  refrain  from  notiring,  as  a  happy  Inttanre  nf 
BovwelTi  pictorial  talent,  the  wholr.locription  of  Dr. Taylor 
and  hu  rttablUhmcnt.  ~  CaonkK,  lti47. 
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cordiality;  and  Johnson  soon  gave  him  the 
same  sad  account  of  their  schoolfellow.  Con- 
greve,  that  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Hector ;  adding 
a  remark  of  such  moment  to  the  rational  conduct 
of  a  man  in  the  decline  of  life,  that  it  deserves 
to  be  imprinted  upon  every  mind :  "  There  is 
nothing  against  which  an  old  man  should  he  so 
much  upon  his  guard  as  putting  himself  to  nurse.''* 
Innumerable  have  been  the  melancholy  in- 
stances of  men  once  distinguished  for  firmness, 
resolution,  and  spirit,  who  in  their  latter  days 
have  been  ffoverned  like  children,  by  interested 
female  artifice. 

Dr.  Taylor  commended  a  physician  *  who 
was  known  to  him  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  said, 
"  I  fight  many  battles  for  him,  as  many  people 
in  the  country  dislike  him."  Johnson.  "  But 
you  should  consider.  Sir,  that  by  every  one  of 
your  victories  he  is  a  loser ;  for  every  man  of 
whom  you  get  the  better  will  be  very  angry,  and 
resolve  not  to  employ  him ;  whereas  if  people 
get  the  better  of  you  in  argument  about  him, 
they'll  think,  'We'll  send  for  Dr.  [Butter] 
nevertheless.' "  This  was  an  observation  deep 
and  sure  in  human  nature. 

Next  day  we  talked  of  a  book  '  in  which  an 
eminent  judge  was  arraigned  before  the  bar  of 
the  public,  as  having  pronounced  an  unjust 
decision  in  a  ffreat  cause.  Dr.  Johnson  main- 
tained that  uiis  publication  would  not  give 
any  uneasiness  to  the  judge.  "  For,"  said  he, 
"  either  he  acted  honestly,  or  he  meant  to  do 
injustice.  If  he  acted  honestly,  his  own  con- 
sciousness will  protect  him  ;  if  he  meant  to  do 
injustice,  he  wul  be  glad  to  see  the  man  who 
attacks  him  so  much  vexed." 

Next  day  [Wednesday,  March  27.],  as  Dr. 
Johnson  had  acquainted  Dr.  Taylor  of  the 
reason  for  his  returning  speedily  to  London,  it 
was  resolved  that  we  should  set  out  after 
dinner.  A  few  of  Dr.  Taylor's  neighbours  were 
his  guests  that  day. 

Dr.  Johnson  talked  with  approbation  of  one 
who  had  attained  to  the  state  of  the  philoso- 
phical wise  man,  that  is,  to  have  no  want  of 
any  thing,  *'  Then,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  the  savage 
is  a  wise  man."  "Sir,"  said  he,  "I  do  not 
mean  simply  being  without,  —  but  not  having 
a  want."  I  maintained,  against  this  proposi- 
tion, that  it  was  better  to  have  fine  clothes, 
for  instance,  than  not  to  feel  the  want  of  them. 
Johnson.  "No,  Sir;  fine  clothes  are  good 
only  as  they  supply  the  want  of  other  means 
of  procuring  respect.  Was  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
think  you,  less  respected  for  his  coarse  blue 
ooat  and  black  stock  ?  And  you  find  the 
King  of  Prussia   dresses  plain,  because  the 


I  Dr.  Butter,  who  afterwards  came  to  practise  in  London, 
and  attended  Johnson  in  bis  last  illness.  He  died  In  March 
IHO."!,  spt.  79.—  Crorek. 

3  Andrew  Sttiart's  "  Letters  to  Lord  Mansfield  on  the 
Douglas  cause."  —  CaoiCBR. 

3  Tho  want  seems,  on  this  occasion,  to  havo  been  common 
to  both — Ckokrr. 

*  Sanmdrtl  seems  to  hare  been  a  favoarite  word  of  his. 
**  It  is  so  very  dlfflcult,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Pioxii, "  for  a  sick 


ta'i 


In- 


dignity of  his  character  is  sufficient''  I  bin 
brought  myself  into  a  scrape,  for  I  hee(lIe><J^ 
said,  "  Would  not  yew,  Sir,  be  the  better  i«  r 
velvet  embroidery  ?  "  Johhsox.  "  Sir,  v  i 
put  an  end  to  all  argument  when  you  int^^l>l> 
your  opponent  himself.  Have  you  no  \yc^\r 
manners  ?  There  is  yonr  waatT  '  I  apoI<>^n-  i 
by  saying,  I  had  mentioned  him  as  an  m^u^ 
of  one  who  wanted  as  little  as  any  man  in '.  < 
world,  and  yet,  perhaps,  might  receive  ^ii^- 
additional  lustre  from  dress. 

Having  left  Ashbourne  in  the  erenln;:.  ^< 
stopped  to  change  horses  at  Derby,  and  si\ 
ourselves  of  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  conTe^4l 
of  my  coimtryman,  Dr.  Butter,  then  pbyM. 
there.     He  was  in  great  indignation  ^^e*  i 
Lord  Mountstuart's  bill  for  a  Scotch  iir: 
had  been  lost.    Dr.  Johnson  was  as  vi"! 
against  it.   "  I  am  glad,"  said  he,  **  that  po: 
ment  has  had  the  spirit  to  throw  it  out    Y< . 
wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the  timidit; 
our    scoundrels**    (meaning,  I  sap})ose.  ti 
ministry).  It  may  be  observed,  that  he  u-^..! ': 
epithet  scoundrel,  very  commonly,  not  quit 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  undt  ^:    • 
but  as  a  strong  term  of  disapprobatit  n .  ^ 
when  he  abruptly  answered  Mrs.  Thralc, « 
had  asked  him  how  he  did,  ""  Ready  to  U^ 
a  scoundrel.  Madam ;  with  a  little  more  s\y- 
you  will,  I  think,  make  me  a  complete  rxv\. 
he  meant,  easy  to  become  a  caprici<^u^  . 
self-indulgent  valetudinarian ;  a  cfaarai^te: ' 
which  I  have  heard  him  express  great  di^z-^' ' 

Johnson  had  with  him  upon  this  jaaot,  ' 
PalmeT^ino  rf*  InghiUerra^  a  romance prai^.-- 
Cervantes ;  but  did  not  like  it  much.  Hi'  • 
he  read  it  for  the  language,  by  '^^JP^  Y'^ 
ration  for  his  Italian  expedition.  We  Uv ' 
night  at  Loughborough. 

On  Thursday,  March  28.,  we  purroel 
journey.    I  mentioned  that  old  ilr.  SLf ' 
complained  of  the  ingratitude  of  Mr.\N  i-*- 
bume  and  General  Eraser,  who  had  been  c- 
obliged  to  him  when  they  were  youn^  S<'- 
men  entering  upon  life  in  £ngland.   Joh>'  ' 
"  Why,  Sir,  a  man  is  very  apt  to  coro^J-* 
the  ingratitude  of  those  who  have  n^tti  ' 
above  him.  A  man,  when  he  gets  into  a  In. 
sphere,  into  other  habits  of  life,  cannot  kt^  \ 
all  his  former  connexions.    Hien,  Sir.  «• 
who  knew  him  formerly  upon  a  level  " 
themselves,  may  think  that  they  ought  -• 
be  treated  as  on  a  level,  which  cannot  U' 
an  acquaintance  in  a  former  situation  " 
bring  out  things  which  it  would  be  tch 
agreeable  to  have  mentioned    before  bi- 
company,  though,  perhaps,  every  body  ki.  - 


man  not  to  be  a  tammdreL**  And  Hawkftu  ttih  ci  " 
used  to  say,  that  *'  a  man  was  a  utmrndrri  whi*  «s*  * ' 
any  thing  :  *'  and  it  may  be  obsenred,  thai  to  kM  I)>' 
he  deflnea  kmartt  a  scouDdrel ;  Im«,  a  aamnirr-k . 
scoundrel ;  pottroom^  a  tooundrei ;   tmrttm^  •  *-'^'* ' 
rascal,  a  scoundrel ;  and  teotmdrti  Itself  be  df  aT>r«  * 
roMcai  i  a  low  pettjf  wiUaM,  aad  we  hate  t«m  («•*'■  i 
that  he  coined  the  word  KommAttUtm. — Caosn- 
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of  them."  He  placed  this  subject  in  a  new 
lifrht  to  me,  and  showed,  that  a  man  who  has 
ri><('a  in  the  world  must  not  be  condemned  too 
harshly  for  being  distant  to  former  acquaint- 
ance, even  though  he  may  hare  been  much 
obliged  to  them.  Lt  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  wished, 
that  a  proper  d^ree  of  attention  should  be 
5h()ifn  bj  ffreat  men  to  their  early  friends. 
Hut  if,  either  from  obtuse  insensibility  to 
ilitference  of  situation,  or  presumptuous  for- 
v^oess,  which  will  not  submit  even  to  an 

•  Ktorior  observance  of  it,  the  dignity  of  high 
]>Ijre  cannot  be  preserved,  when  they  are 
arimitted  into  the  company  of  those  raised 
ulf)ve  the  state  in  which  they  once  were, 
iixTo&chment  must  be  repelled,  and  the  kinder 
!■'  -lings  sacrificed.  To  one  of  the  very  for- 
tunate persons  whom  I  have  mentioned,  namely, 
Mr.  AVedderbume,  now  Lord  Loughborough, 
I  must  do  the  justice  to  relate,  that  I  have  been 
u^-^ured  by  another  early  acquaintance  of  his, 
oji}  Mr.  Macklin,  who  assbted  in  improving  his 
rninunciation,  that  he  found  him  very  grateful. 
Mj^'klin,  I  suppose,  had  not  pressed  upon  his 
'V'vation  with  so  much  eaofemess  as  the  gen- 
tionijui  who  complained  of  him.  Dr.  John^n^s 
r>-iuurk  as  to  the  jealousy  entertained  of  our 
tViinds  who  rise  far  above  us  is  certainly  Tery 
i'!>t.  By  this  was  withered  the  early  mend- 
oij'p  between  Charles  Townshend  and  Aken- 

i-it>';  and  many  similar  instances  might  be 
i  Muced. 

lit.*  said,  **It  is  commonly  a  weak  man  who 
t  ..irries  for  love."  We  then  talked  of  marry- 
■'•iT  women  of  fortune;  and  I  mentioned  a 
<-  Mumoo  remaric,  that  a  man  nu&y  be,  upon  the 
^  hole^  richer  by  marrying  a  woman  with  a  very 
m:iJI  portion,  because  a  woman  of  fortune 
'**  M  be  proportionably  expensive;  whereas  a 
'  'lion  who  brings  none  will  be  very  moderate 
r<  t'lpenses.  Johssok.  ^Depend  upon  it, 
"^  r.  tkis  is  not  true.    A  woman  of  fortune, 

*  >Z  uiied  to  the  handling  of  money,  si)ends  it 
{'••ioosly ;  but  a  woman  who  gets  the  com- 
•'.•I  of  money  for  the  first  time  upon  her 

'  t'riage,  has  such  a  gust  in  spending  it,  that 

.'  thniws  it  away  with  great  profusion.'* 

n<>  praised  the  ladies  of  tlie  present  age, 

*  '••ing  that  they  were  more  faithful  to  their 

•umLi,  and  more  rirtuous  in  every  respect, 

' .  tn  In  former  times,  because  their  understand- 

>  were"  better  cultivated.     It  was  an  un- 

:'r  t4>f1   proof  of  his  good  sense  and  good 

,  •  -Httion,  that  he  was  never  querulous,  never 

Ut  inveigh  against  the  present  times,  as 


'j»f 


TVii  II  oo  approvrUtr  tntUnce.  Charle«  Tomuhen^l  -. 
.'r«M>nvpbrw  of  llM*  Duke  of  N^vratlle  and  of  Mr.  PpI- 
t«<h  firiiMe  nlnittn-i,  and  fnandtoo  of  a  petr,  who 
xrmarf  of  UMtt.  aod  trader  of  the  lloute  of  Lord*  —wAi 
-  h  thotr  Abefifide  hi  thetr  eartiett  dayi  at  at  any  tub. 
^•i  period ,  DOT  waa  Akratldr  fn  rank  inferior  to  Dr. 

•  ii«>«i»|r.  wtth   whom   Char lf«  Tovni bend  rontiDu«<l  in 

*  '»  frMTwhhtp  to  tbe  end  of  hla  life.  -.>  CaoKEa. 

Tms  alluAea  Co  the  tnumph  of  tbe  King  and  Mr.  Pitt 
-'  "ir  Coalition  Miiiirtrrin  17M.  — CBoa.r.R,  1h47. 

l*t.  iaaaoa  dlrd  Sd  BCareb.  I776i.tb«  ume  d^jr  as  joiinfr 
•■«>  We  hotre  urn  (^mti,  p.  101.)  that  lo  ««rljr  ai  17-Wi 
■  .MA  tkamtd  AC  great  rc^vd  for  Jamea,—  Caoitu,  1S47. 


is  SO  common  when  superficial  minds  are  on 
the  fret.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  willing  to 
speak  favourably  of  his  own  age ;  and,  indeed, 
!  maintained  its  superiority  in  every  respect, 
I  except  in  its  reverence  for  government;  the 
relaxation  of  which  he  imputed,  as  its  grand 
cause,  to  the  shock  which  our  monarchy  received 
at  the  Revolution,  though  necessary;  and, 
secondly,  to  th^  timid  concessions  made  to 
faction  by  successive  administrations  in  the 
reign  of  his  present  majesty.  I  am  happy  to 
think,  that  he  lived  to  see  the  crown  at  last 
recover  its  just  influence.  * 

At  Leicester  we  read  in  the  newspaper  that 
Dr.  James  was  dead.  I  thought  that  the  death 
of  an  old  schoolfellow,  and  one  with  whom  he 
had  lived  a  good  deal  in  London,  would  have 
affected  my  fellow-traveller  much ;  but  he  only 
said,  "Ah!  poor  Jamy!"^  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, when  we  were  in  the  chaise,  he  said,  with 
more  tenderness,  "  Since  I  set  out  on  this 
jaunt,  I  have  lost  an  old  friend  and  a  young 
one ; —  Dr.  James  and  poor  Harry"  (meaning 
Mr.  Thrale*s  son). 

Having  lain  at  St.  Alban*8  on  Thursday, 
Afarch  28.,  we  breakfasted  the  next  morning 
at  BameL  I  expressed  to  him  a  weakness  of 
mind  which  I  could  not  help ;  an  uneasy  ap- 
prehension that  my  wife  and  children,  who  were 
at  a  great  distance  from  me,  mi^ht,  perhap,  be 
ill.  **  Sir,^  said  he,  "  consider  how  foolish  you 
would  think  it  in  them  to  be  apprehensive  that 
you  are  ilL**  This  sudden  turn  relieved  me  for 
the  moment ;  but  I  afterwards  perceived  it  to 
be  an  ingenious  fallacy.'^  I  might,  to  be  sure, 
be  satisfied  that  they  had  no  reason  to  be  i^ 
prehensive  about  me,  because  I  knew  that  I 
myself  was  well :  but  we  might  have  a  mutual 
aiixJetv,  without  the  charge  of  folly  ;  because 
each  was,  in  some  degree,  uncertam  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  other. 

I  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  our  approach  to 
London,  that  metropolis  which  we  both  loved  so 
much,  for  the  high  and  varied  intellectual  plea- 
sure which  it  furni>hes.  I  experienced  imme- 
diate happiness  while  whirled  along  with  such 
a  companion,  and  said  to  him,  **  Sir,  you  ob- 
served one  day  at  General  Oglethorjie's  that  a 
man  is  never  hapfty  for  the  present,  but  when 
he  is  drunk.  Will  you  not  add  —  or  when 
driving  rapidly  in  a  post-chai.se  ?  "  Jouxson. 
**  No,  Sir,  you  are  dnving  rapidly  /rom  some- 
thing, or  to  something."* 

Talking  of  nu'lancholy,  he  said,  "  Some  men, 
and  very  thinking   men  too,  have  not  tllo^c 


*  Snrelv  it  i*  no  laWiwy,  but  a  toiind  and  rationAl  artru- 
ment.  lio  who  it  i»orf.ftly  Wfll,  and  apprrhen.*  »»■  c>  incrn- 
infc  th^  iLiti*  of  ait'tthrr  al  a  (ii^ttncc  (rom  him  Ittmstrt 
a  0'rt.i'i)t)  (hjt  th<*  (•-ar*  uf  th^t  |  rr^on  roiirt'mii.t;  Am  htaltli 
arc  imaKliiArj  andd<'l(i«ivf  ;  an  1  hi  'ir»*  h.i«  a  rat'onal  /rfXttHi 
for  iupp«>*in>r  thdt  his  own  appr«  h»-n»ti)!n,  c<j'»«rmmis  hl> 
absent  wiff  or  ln«  inl.  arr  <H]iia]ly  U'.fi»iitnl«»(l.  —  MiLo^K. 

*  Yrt  It  wa,*  but  a  »i^k  h<''or»;  th  it  h*-  had  t.iiti  th*f  "  llf«* 
had  few  thtng^  better  than  drning  rapidl>  in  a  fM>»t-<*haii.e." 
Thi«  !•  an  in«tanir  of  the  jui«lire  of  Mrt.  Piozii't  (ih»4'>r«a« 
tion.  thAt  "  It  «a>  unlurkjr  for  tho««>  wrio  dt'lttthlni  lo  r«)  u 
John«on'i  M>nttTn4^nt«.  that  he  would  not  endure  fmni  them 
to-da§  wbai  be  hinuelf  bad  said  fftUerday"'^  CaoKCK. 
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vexing  thoughts.'  Sir  Joshaa  Reynolds  b  the 
acme  all  the  year  round.  Besuclerk,  except 
when  ill  and  in  piun,  ig  the  same.  But  I  be- 
lieve most  men  have  them  in  the  degree  in 
wliich  they  are  capable  of  having  them.  If  I 
were  in  the  country,  and  were  diatreasod  by 
that  malady,  I  would  force  myself  to  take  a 
book  ;  and  every  time  I  did  it  I  should  find  it 
the  easier.  Melancholy,  indeed,  should  be  di- 
verted by  every  means  but  drinking." 

We  stopped  at  Messieurs  DiUys,  booksellers 
in  the  Poultry ;  from  whence  he  hurried  away, 
in  a  hackney  coach,  to  Mr.  Thrale'a 
Borough.  I  called  at  his  house  in  the  I 
havini;  promised  to  acquaint  Mrs.  Williams  of 
his  safe  return  ;  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found 
him  sitting  with  her  at  ten,  and,  as  1  thought, 
not  in  a  very  good  humour :  for,  it  seems,  when 
he  had  got  to  Mr.  Thrale's,  he  found  the  conch 
was  at  the  door  waiting  to  carry  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Thralo,  and  Signor  Darctti,  their  Italian  i 
to  Bath.  This  was  not  showing  the  atli 
which  might  have  been  cxpcc-tcU  to  the  "guide, 
pliitosoiiber,  and  friend ;  the  Ivdac  who  had 
hastened  from  the  country  to  console  a  dis- 
tressed mother,  who  he  understood  was  very 
anxious  for  his  return.  They  had,  I  found, 
without  ceremony,  prooeciled  on  their  journey. 
I  was  glad  to  understand  from  him  that  it  was 
still  resolved  that  his  tour  to  Italy  with  Mr. 
and  Mi's.  Thrale  should  take  place,  of  which  he 
had  cntcrtaineil  some  doubt,  on  account  of  the 
hiss  which  they  had  suffered ;  and  his  doubts 
afterwards  appeared  to  be  well  founded.  He 
observed,  indeed,  very  justly,  that  "their  loss 
was  an  additional  reason  for  their  going  abroad ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  fixed  that  he  should  have 
been  one  of  the  party,hewmdd  force  them  out; 
but  he  would  not  advise  them  unless  his  advice 


On  Sunday,  March  31.,  I  called  on  bim  •.^  r 
showed  him,  as  a  enriodty  which  I  hail  d:~- 
covcred,  his  "  Tnuulation  of  Lobo'i  Accuum 
of  Abyssinia,"  which  Sir  John  Pringle  had  h:: 
me,  it  being  then  little  known  ns  one  of  L - 
works.  He  said,  "Take  no  notice  of  il,"  ■! 
"  Don't  talk  of  iL"  He  seemed  to  think  ll  ^  - 
neath  him,  though  done  at  six-and-iwenty.  1 
said  to  him,  '^  Your  style.  Sir,  is  mnoh  ir,- 
proced  since  you  translated  this."  Ueonsnt-rt  „ 
with  a  sort  of  triumphant  smile,  "  Sir,  I  b..;.. 
it  is." 

On  Wednesday,  April  3^  in  the  moniins.  1 
found  him  very  busy  pultine  his  books  id  t>r'.... 
and,  as  they  were  generally  very  old  tt:>' 
clouds  of  dust  were  dying  RTOuna  him.  li- 
had  on  a  pair  of  large  gloves,  such  as  h«>l;:i  -- 
use.  His  present  appearance  put  me  in  a.-.. 
of  my  uncle  Dr.  Boswell's  dcscriptioo  of  1.: . . 
"  A  robust  genius,  bom  to  grapple  with  wL'  ■ 
libraries." 

I  gave  him  an  account   of  a  convene-    - 
which  hod  passed  between  me   and    Oi; ' 
Cook,  the  day  before,  at  dinner  at  Sir  Ji  ! 
Pringle's ' ;  and  he  was  much  pleased  with 
conscientious  accuracy  of  that  ci;lebraleii   .  - 
cumnavigator,  who  set  me  right  a*  to  maiiT 
the  exaggerated  accounts  given  by  Dr.  Hsk  i-  - 
worth  othis  voyages.      I  told  him  that  nl.ii'  . 
was  with  the  captain  I  catched  the  endiO'Li' . 
of  curiosity  and  adventure,  and  fvlt  tt  sir  .. 
inclination  to  go  nitli  him  on  his  next  toij.' 
JoH!*soii.     "  Why,  Sir,  a  man  doet  frel  *•>.  " 
he  considers  how  very  little  he  can  Itam  i-  ■ 
such  voyages."   Bosweij..  "  But  one  ia  carr 
away  with  the  general,  gr*ud,  and  iDdi}r. 
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"  Sir,  I  never  before  knew  how  much  I  was  re- 
sficcted  bj  these  gentlemen;  they  told  me 
none  of  these  things.** 

He  had  been  m  company  with  Omai,  a 
native  of  one  of  the  Soutn  Sea  Islands,  after 
he  had  been  some  time  in  this  country.    He 
was  struck  with  the  elegance  of  his  behaviour, 
and  accounted  for  it  thus :  ^*  Sir,  he  had  passed 
I  his  time,  while  in  England,  only  in  the  best 
!  company ;  so  that  all  that  he  had  acquired  of 
our  manners  was  genteel.    As  a  proof  of  this, 
I   Sir,  Lord  Mulgrave  and  he  dinea  one  day  at 
I  Streatham ;  they  sat  with  their  backs  to  the 
li^lht  fronting  me,  so  that  I  could  not  see  dis- 
tinctly ;  and  there  was  so  little  of  the  savage 
in  Omai,  that  I  was  afraid  to  speak  to  either, 
j   lest  I  should  mistake  one  for  the  other.** ' 
I       We  agreed  to  dine  to-day  at  the  Mitre 
tavern,  ailer  the  rising  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
I   Avbere  a  branch  of  the  litigation  concerning 
I   the  Douglas  estate,  in  which  I  was  one  of  the 
cr>unsel,  was  to  come  on.    I  brought  with  me 
Mr.  Murray,    solicitor-general    of   Scotland, 
now  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  session, 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Henderland.    I  men- 
j   tioned  Mr.  Solicitors  relation.  Lord  Charles 
I    Hay*,    vrith  whom  I  knew  Dr.  Johnson  had 
^M*en  acquainted.    Johhson.   '*  I  wrote  some- 
thin;;  ^  for  Lord  Charles,  and  I  thought  he  had 
nothin^r  to  fear  from  a  court-martial.    I  suf- 
fon^l  a  great  loss  when  he  died;  he  was  a 
irii^rhty  pleasing  man  in  conversation,  and  a 
r>  luling  inan.    The  character  of  a  soldier  is 
tiijh.     They  who  stand  forth  the  foremost  in 
(iidffer,  for  the  conununity,  have  the  respect  of  ^ 
rtj:iiikind.     An  officer  is  much  more  respected 
than  any  other  man  who  has  little  money.    In 
A  i*<»nimercial  country,  money  will  always  pur- 
« lia«e  respect.    But  you  find,  an  officer,  who 
I  IN,    properly  speaking,  no  money,  is  every 
vt  h*'re  well  received  and  treated  with  attention. 
llu:  cbsrmcter  of  a  soldier  always  stands  him 
i'l  9tead.**     BoswBLL.   **  Yet,  Sir,  I  think  that 
'  'tnraon    soldiers  are  worse  thought  of  than 
•'^kt  men   in  the  same  rank  of  life;  such 
1-  labourers.'*    JoRNSoif.   **  Why,  Sir,  a  com- 
•'•ri  soldier  is  usually  a  very  gross  man,  and 
>ny    auality  which  procures  respect  may  be 
vlielmed  by  j^rossness.    A  man  of  leam- 
/  mAjr  be  so  vicious  or  so  ridiculous  that  you 
1 1  not  respect  him.    A  common  soldier,  too, 
ii'Tiill/  eats  more  than  he  can  pay  for.    But 
••  ri  a  oommon  soldier  is  civil  in  his  quarters. 


T\,i»  mlafct  MrhMM  have  been  more  JuitW  attributed  to 
ufrct  o«    bit  ilglit  thm  to  anf  reienbUnc*  between 

•  lUMl  Uttrd  MalfiraT0.-.CauK». 

I  'iird   man  of  Ibe  third  Marquii  of  Tweedale.    Hedii- 

i«h«^  himself  at  the  battle  orFontenoy;  where  he  it 

'o  Kave  lipen  the  ofBoer  who  invited  the  French  guardi 

'  r       I|«  was  aftrrwardt  third  in  command  under  Lord 

•  .n     afMl    O^neral  Hopeon.    in  an  expedition  againtt 
« ta  .  but  espretting  hlmtelf  with  tome  violence  againn 

•  ir.irn#«a  c^  "I*  tuperion,  he  was,  on  the  Sitt  Julj,  1757, 

•  -tt^r  urrm»t  ind  tent  to  England,  to  be  tried  by  a  court 

•  «-.  which,  howerer.  did  not  ataemble  till  Feb.  1760^ 
I  ^-rtJ  Charl««  died  on  the  Itt  of  Maj  following,  before 
^f.ff-nem    wa«   promalcatrd.     1    find  In  a  letter  (8th 

\iy7y  of  Mr,  Calenft*i,  a  pertooal  friend  of  Lord 


•  i\* 


his  red  coat  procures  him  a  degree  of  respect.** 
The  peculiar  respect  paid  to  the  military 
character  in  France  was  mentioned.  Bos- 
well.  *^I  should  think  that  where  military 
men  are  so  numerous,  they  would  be  less  valua- 
ble, as  not  being  rare.**  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir, 
wherever  a  particular  character  or  profession 
is  high  in  the  estimation  of  a  people,  those 
who  are  of  it  will  be  valued  above  other  men. 
We  value  an  Englishman  high  in  this  country, 
and  yet  Englishmen  are  not  rare  in  it** 

Mr.  Murray  praised  the  ancient  philosophers 
for  the  candour  and  good  humour  with  which 
those  of  different  sects  disputed  with  each 
other.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  they  disputed  with 
good  humour,  because  they  were  not  in  earnest 
as  to  religion.  Had  the  ancients  been  serious 
in  their  belief,  we  should  not  have  had  their 
gods  exhibited  in  the  manner  we  find  them 
represented  in  the  poets.  The  people  would 
not  have  suffered  it.  They  disputed  with  good 
humour  upon  their  fanciful  tneories,  because 
they  were  not  interested  in  the  truth  of  them  : 
when  a  man  has  nothing  to  lose,  he  may  be  in 
good  humour  with  his  opponent.  Accordingly 
you  see,  in  Lucian,  the  Epicurean,  who  argues 
only  negatively,  keeps  his  temper ;  the  Stoic, 
who  has  something  positive  to  preserve,  grows 
angry.*  Being  angry  with  one  who  contro- 
verts an  opinion  which  you  value,  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  uneasiness  which  you 
feel.  Every  man  who  attacks  my  belief,  dimi- 
nishes in  some  degree  my  confidence  in  it,  and 
therefore  makes  me  uneasy ;  and  I  am  angry 
with  him  who  makes  me  uneasy.  Those  only 
who  believed  in  revelation  have  been  angry  at 
having  their  faith  called  in  question ;  because 
they  only  had  something  upon  which  they 
could  rest  as  matter  of  fact.**  Mubbat.  '*  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  ansry  at  a  man 
for  controverting  an  opinion  which  we  believe 
and  value;  we  rather  pity  him.**  Johnson. 
**  Why,  Sir,  to  be  sure,  when  you  wish  a  man 
to  have  that  belief  which  you  think  is  of  in- 
finite advantage,  you  wish  well  to  him ;  but 
your  primary  consideration  is  your  own  quiet. 
If  a  madman  were  to  come  into  this  room  with 
a  stick  in  his  hand,  no  doubt  we  should  pity 
the  state  of  his  mind ;  but  our  primary  con- 
sideration would  be  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 
We  should  knock  him  down  first,  and  pity 
him  afterwards.  No,  Sir,  every  man  will  dis- 
pute with  great  good  humour  upon  a  subject 


Charlet,  the  real  ttate  of  thia  cate.  Lord  Charlet  ha<i  jrone 
mad,  aitd  wai  in  that  nt^tr  tent  home.  He  hnd  once  before 
Iteen  confined  for  a  limllar  attitck,  which  required  a  itrait 
waUtcnat,  but  hit  family  were  anvlout  to  "dltaTOW  llM 
dltorder.**—  Crorrk.  IMfi. 

^  I  have  looked  over  the  original  mimitet  of  thli  court* 
martial,  and  can  And  nothing  that  can  be  tuppoted  to  have 
been  written  bjr  Juhnton.  Ho  meant,  perhapt,  tome  de« 
fence  in  the  prrtt Crokrr. 

*  Thit  alludet  to  the  pleatlingt  of  a  Stnfc  and  an  Rplciirean 
for  and  againtt  the  exutenre  of  the  Divinity  in  Lucinn'i 
Jupiter  Ike  Tragic,  at  the  dote  nf  which  the  defender  of  tiM 
godt  gett  very  angry,  and  callt  names*  while  the  Epi- 
ciiroan  only  laoght  at  him.  —  Crokrr. 
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.'•ve  very 

.   '.  iiiidence,  IS 

..  ^laithlul  to 

'  Ls  putting  me 

'LLKKAT.   "  But, 

.   J  a  examination." 

'  w  painful  to  be 

.,  i..r.  Sir,  how  should 

»>  ut  your  innocence, 

.  >  lor  a  capital  crime, 

.  .on  at  great  schools ;  the 
>.    V. Ullages  of  which  John- 
.  .uminous  manner;  but  his 
iiciated  so  much  in  favour 
cii  a  boy  of  good  parts  might 
:  tbcui  ^  that  I  have  reason  to 
iciray  was  very  much  influenced 
•  vLi  beard  to-day  in  his  determina- 
nt own  son  to  Westminster  school, 
i  lu  the  same  manner  with  regard 
.  !wo  sons;  having  placed  the  eldest 
uui  the  second  at  Westminster.    I 
^.».   >%hich  is  best.     But  in  justice  to 
.  /o  noble  seminaries,  I  with  high  satis- 
.  .locliire,  that  my  boys  have  derived  from 
»    ivat  deal  of  good,  and  no  evil:  and  I 
.."  t.K  V  will,   like  Horace,  be  grateful  to 
•aiher  for  giving  them  so  valuable  an 

I  iiitixKluced  the  topic,  which  i8  often 
lu^iantly  urged,  that  the  universities  of 
v,u  land  are  too  rich*;  so  that  learning  does 
iivt"^  nourish  in  them  as  it  would  do,  if  those 
w  ho  teach  had  smaller  salaries,  and  depended 
ou  their  assiduity  for  a  great  part  of  their 
income.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  the  very  reverse  of 
this  is  the  truth ;  the  English  universities  are 
not  rich  enough.  Our  fellowships  are  only 
sutHcient  to  support  a  man  during  his  studies 
to  fit  him  for  the  world,  and  accordmgly  in 
general  they  are  held  no  longer  than  till  an 
opportunity  offers  of  getting  away.  Now  and 
then,  perhaps,  there  is  a  fellow  who  grows  old 


in  his  college;   but  this   is   against  his  wilj. 
unless  he  be  a  man  very  in-iuient  indeed.    A 
hundred  a-year  is  reckoned  a  good  fellowship, 
and  that  is  no  more  than  is  aeceasary  to  keep 
a  man  decently  as  a  scholar.   We  do  not  allow 
our  fellows  to  marry,  because  we  consider 
academical   institutions  as  preparatory  to  a 
settlement  in  the  world.     It  is  only  by  beici: 
employed  as  a  tutor,  that  a  fellow  can  obtuin 
any  thing  more  than  a  livelihood-    To  be  sure. 
a  man  who  has  enough  without  teaching  wiL 
probably  not  teach ;  for  we  would  ail  be  idle  i:* 
we  could.    In  the  same  manner,  a  man  ^ho  ii 
to  get  nothing  by  teaching  will  not  e^ert  him- 
self.   Gresham  College  was  intendetl  as  a  pi iv 
of  instruction  for  London ;  able  professors  « ^r;^ 
to  read  lectures  gratis ;  they  contrived  to  hjv.' 
no  scholars ;  whereas,  if  they  had  bee*  ail<»v-i 
to  receive  but  sixpence  a  lecture  from  p  ii 
scholar,  they  would  have  been  emulous  ti.  iuv- 
had  many  scholars.     Every  bodv  will  ajriv 
that  it  should  be  the  interest  of  tho^  «^' 
teach  to  have  scholars ;  and  this  is  the  ca^.-  J 
our  universities.    That  thev  are  too  Ti.b  > 
certainly  not  true ;  for  they  have  nothing  iT-  '• 
enough  to  keep  a  man  of  eminent  leamini!  «:*-» 
them  for  his  life.    In  the  foreign  univeiMtzo*  a 
professorship  is  a  high  thing.     It  is  as  il'i  ' 
almost  as  a  man  can  make  by  his  learning :  i:  ^ 
therefore  we  find  the  most  learned  men  ai  r^  *  - 
are  in  the  universities.     It  is  not  so  with  u- 
Our  universities  are  impoverished  of  lean.iii.. 
by  the  penury  of  their  provisions.  1  wi*h  ib  r^ 
were  many  places  of  a  thousand  a-jeur  .* 
Oxford,  to  Keep  first-rate  men  of  Irar  • . 
from  quitting  the  university."     Undour  ti-*.  ■ 
if  this  were  the  case,  literature  would  b:i\  • 
still  greater  dignity  and  splendour  at  0\ur 
and  there  would  be  grander  living  source?  • 
instruction. 

I  mentioned  Mr,  Maclaurin's  imeasine-*  • ' 
account    of   a  degree  of  ridicule  careit^- 
thrown  on  his  deceased  father,  in  Gold^T..:-  • 
"  History  of  Animated  Nature,"  in  which  :  •  ' 
celebrated   mathematician  is    represented    -i 
being  subject  to  fits  of  yawning  so  vitiie:!:  •• 
to  render  him  incapable  of  proceeding  in  • 
lecture ;  a  story  altogether  unfounded.  bu»  ■ 
the  publication  of  which  the  law  would  rve  :  • 
reparation.'     This  led  us  to  agitate  the  ^{'^  - 
tion,  whether  legal  redress  could  be  obiA:-^  - 


I  A  peculiar  advantage  of  an  education    In  oar  public 
■rhools  was  sUtcii  In  one  of  his  parliaincntary  speeches,  by 
ll.c  late  Mr.  Canning— himself  a  great  authority  and  ex- 
ample on  such  a  subj.-ct.    "  Foreigners  often  ask.    By  what 
nuiins  an  uninterrunted  succession  of  men.  qualified  more  or 
less  eminently  for  the  performance  of  united  parliamentary 
ami  oflirial  duties,  is  secured?*    First.  I  answer  (uuh  the 
i.r.jud.ces.  perhaps,  of  Kton  and  Oxford), that  we  owe  it  to 
•urMsfcmof  pul)lic  schools  and  universities,     from  these 
Institutions  is  derived  (in  the  language  of  ^^^  P""**" ''^  ^i;;; 
collegiate  churches) '  a  due  tupplu  qf  mrn  fitUd  to  ter re  their 
counln,  both  in  church  and  stated   It  is  in  her  public  sch.x>ls 
ana  universities  that  the  youth  of  England  are.  l)y  a  discipline 
which     ♦hallow  judgments    have   .»^>nietimes   attempted   to 
iiculervalue,  prepared   lor  the  duties  of  public  lilc.     I  here 
-nd  splendid  exceptions,  to  be  sure  ;  but  in  nay  con- 
«lieve.  that  En>:Und  would  not  be  what  she  is 
system  of  public  education,  and  that  no  other 


n 


country  can  beconi»e  what  England  is  withoot  tfeeaJ'«»  '  •" 
of  such  a  system."    S«»ch  was  also  Mr  GibNa'*    . 
•*  I  shall  alw'avs  l)e  ready  to  join  in  thectmiiBon  t-f 
our  public  schools,  which  have  produced  so  mant    ^ 
characters,  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  grntu*  an  • 
tution  of  the   English  people."  — Ifawosra.  A^uct 
vol.  i.  p.  37.  —  Croke*. 

s  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  wm  for  woimt  ttoe  •  p^|*^»* 
the  university  of  filatgow.  ba«  utt«r«d.  in  his  *'  «'• 
Nations."  some  reflections  ui^.n  this  tub}ect  wWr<  •" 
tainly  not  well  founded,  aud  *tiu  Lo  be  intidioiis  —  "■ 

W£l.l>^* 

The  great  practical  fault  of  mir  Rnfttsh  w*»wtv 
this  respect,  is.  that  tbw  arc  loo  expeutiv*",  an*  »»' 
pervert  the  mlnd«  and  Injure  the  fortum^  **'T??'  ! 
the  neglect  of  economy  In  which  Ihey  *fw  iBd«r»  • 
cncouragetl — CaoKM,  IM7.  ••^_i.._^ 

3  Dr.  Coldimltli  wm  dnd    btfore  Mr.  Madatn. .  - 
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■  '.i  whon  ft   man'a    deceased    relation   was 

<  .  .iimiated  in  k  publicstioo.  Mr.  Huira^r 
' .  iiuined  (here  aliould  be  reparatjon,  unleu 
■  r,  jtithor  could  justify  hitnjelf  by  proving  the 
I.I.    JoHBioK.  "Sir,  it  is  of  BO  much  more 

<  'i.i^ijuence  that  truth  should  be  told,  tban 
'111  individiulfl  should  not  be  made  uneasy, 
...I  it  is  much  better  that  the  law  does  not 

r  -irsjn  writing  freely  concerning  the  charac- 
vn  of  the  dead.  Damages  will  be  given  to  a 
Tiiiu  wbo  is  calumniated  in  his  lifetime,  because 
In'  uiaj  be  hurt  in  hia  worldly  interest,  or  at 
liM't  burt  in  his  mind:  but  the  law  does  not 
ri'L'urd  that  uneasincas  which  a  man  feels  on 
,  li.iiiog  hi*  ancestor  calumniated.  That  is  too 
niiv.  Let  him  deny  what  is  said,  and  let  the 
in:it!i.'r  have  a  fair  chance  by  diacuesion.  But 
ii'  a  uun  could  saj  nothing  agunst  a  character 
)'ut  what  he  can  prove,  history  could  not  be 
xriiien;  for  a  great  deal  ia  koown  of  men  of 
nliii'h  proof  cannot  be  brought.  A  minbl«r 
i:ijr  be  sotoriotuty  kitowo  to  take  bribes,  and 
\'-!  ji>u  may  not  be  able  to  prove  it."  Mr. 
Murray  suggested  that  the  author  should  be 
'  '.lip.-J  to  ^w  some  sort  of  evidence,  though 
'  '  would  not  require  a  strict  legal  proof  j  but 
.T.iliii<nn  firmly  and  resolutely  opposed  any 
.'  '-^r-AJnt  whatever,  a»  adverse  to  a  Iree  inves- 
''/.itiuQ  of  the  characters  of  mankbd.' 


CHAPTER  LV. 
1776. 


PifUh  Comptiau.  —  Lieemd  Stan: 

— "Jtttk    EUii." —  Gamiitg, —  Card-plaging. — 

Coxjnsnl  ObligalitmM. — Lam  of  Usury Brggan. 

—  Dr.  Ckeync.  —  Solihuk.  ~  Joirp/i  Saipiou 

CAiHrra. — Coicfcy.— F4ihnaii"«  ftrau.— CVMit'j 
-Tht 


-  AtriL 
Xninri.—  Lord  Lyttdlon. —  "  Tt(  Relator.' 
Dr.  Barry.— Dinner al  Cnrral Panic,.— "  Abtl 
Drnggrr." — Ilaig. —  Tht  Midilrrrmitan.^ Potli. 
eal  Tranikiliim,  —  Arl  of  Prixling.  -^  Education 
of  tht  Pcaplt.  —  Jlomloii.  —  «  Budiftr™."—  Pw- 

f»M  ofTragrdg. — "OlhrOa."  —  John  Dtnnii. 

Stnarinff.    • —    ^ive-^'jijliii 
"Odii." 


On  Thursday,  4th  April,  having  called  on  Dr. 
Johnson,  I  said,  it  was  a  pity  that  truth  was 

t  so  firm  as  to  bid  defiance  to  all  attacks, 
that  it  might  be  shot  at  as  much  a«  people 
chose  to  attempt,  and  yet  remain  unhurt  Josn- 
BON.  "  Then,  Sir,  it  would  not  be  shot  at.  No- 
body attempts  to  dispute  that  two  and  two 
moke  four :  but  with  contests  concerning 
moral  truth,  human  passions  are  generally 
mixed,  and  therefore  it  must  be  ever  liable  to 
assault  and  misrepresentation ." 

On  Priday,  Sth  April,  being  Good  Friday, 
afler  havins  attended  the  morning  service  at 
St-  Clement  3  church,  I  walked  home  with  John- 
son. We  talkedof  tbeRomanCaliolicreligion. 
JoBRSOii.  "  In  the  barbarous  ages,  Sir,  priests 
and  people  were  equally  deceived  :  but  aiter- 
wanls  there  were  grosa  corruptions  introduced 
by  the  clergy,  such  as  indulgences  to  priests  to 
have  concubines,  and  the  worship  of^ images; 
not,  indeed,  inculcated,  but  knowingly  per- 
mitted."    He  strongly  censured  the  hcensed 
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stows  at  Rome.  Roswell.  '*  So  tbeii,  Sir, 
voii  would  allow  ol*  no  irrc^i^ular  intercourse 
whatever  between  the  sexes  ?  *  Johnson.  "  To 
be  sure  I  would  not,  Sir.  I  would  punish  it 
much  more  than  it  is  done,  and  so  restrain  it. 
In  all  countries  there  has  been  fornication,  as 
in  all  countries  there  has  been  theft;  Init  Uiere 
niav  be  more  or  less  of  the  one,  as  well  as  of 
the  other,  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  law. 
All  men  will  naturallv  conjmit  fornication,  as 
all  men  will  naturally  steal.  And,  Sir,  it  is 
very  absurd  to  ar^ue,  as  has  l>een  often  done, 
that  ])rostitutes  are  net^essary  to  ])revent  the 
violent  eilccls  ol'  appetite  from  violating  the 
decent  order  of  life  ;  nay,  should  be  permitted, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  chiLstity  of  our  wives 
and  dauufhtei's.  Depend  upim  it,  Sir,  severe 
laws,  steadily  enforced,  would  be  suflicient 
a^rainst   those  evils,   and  would  promote  mar- 


ria^^o. 


1  stated  to  him  this  c^isc  :  —  "  Sui)pose  a  man 
has  a  dau^diter,  wdio  he  knows  hits  been  seduced, 
but  her  mislbrtuue  is  concealed  from  the  world, 
should  he  keej>  her  in  his  house  ?  Would  he 
not,  by  doinu  so,  be  accessory  to  imposition  ? 
And,  perhai)s,  a  worthy,  un^uspectiii;j^  man, 
mijrht  come  :in«l  marry  this  woman,  unless  the 
father  inform  him  of  the  truth."  Johnson. 
*'  Sir,  he  is  accessory  to  no  impositicii.  His 
duu'diti'r  is  in  his  house:  and  if  a  man  courts 
lier,  he  takes  his  chance.  If  a  friend,  or  indeed 
il'any  man,  a,sks  his  opinion  whether  he  should 
marrv  her,  he  ouLdit  to  advise  him  aizainst  it, 
without  telling  why,  because  his  real  opinion  is 
then  rccpiiicd.  Or,  it'  he  has  other  daughters 
who  know  of  her  fiailty,  he  ought  not  to  keep 
liei-  in  his  house.  You  are  tocc^nsider  the  state 
of  life  is  this;  we  are  to  judge  of  one  another's 
characters  as  well  as  we  can ;  and  a  man  is  n(Jt 
bound  in  honesty  or  honour  to  tell  us  the  fjuilts 
of  his  daughter  or  of  himself  A  man  who  has 
debauched  his  friend's  daughter  is  not  obliged 
to  say  to  every  body  —  *Take  care  of  me; 
<lon't  let  me  into  your  house  without  suspicion. 
I  once  debauched  a  friend's  daughter.  I  may 
del)au(!h  yours.'  " 

Ml*.  Thrale  called  upon  him,  and  appeared 
to  bear  the  los:5  of  his  son  with  a  manly  com- 


'  A  ff«  ntlpirian  who.  friMTi  hiis  oxtranrdinary  >t«"«r('S  of  know- 
U:(I;j:o,  t»;i>  b-M^n  stvU'd  omiiiscii'nt  Joiuison.  I  think  vfiy  pro- 
ptrly.  alHTiHl  it  to  nU-kimuin'^,  as  it  h  a  vcrbuni  inlntne, 
.'ip|)ri)i>ri,itt'(lt<i  the  SiipriMJie  Hpin^.  —  Bokwkll.  Mr.Kuh.ird 
.lacksoii.  a  barrister.  Ml',  for  New  H'unncy.  and  F.K.S., 
ha<l  obtained,  from  the  umvcrsality  of  hi<  infortnatioti  on  all 
topics,  thf  appilUtioii  of  "  on  niarient  Jackson."  He  was  an 
uitiinait-  frici'd  of  Lord  Shc-lbi'.rne'ii.  xnd  became  a  lord  of  the 
tr«'a<ury  in  hik  lord-^liip's  uduiinisiratiou  in  1782.  He  died 
M.iy  ♦;.'K'*7.—  Ckokkr. 

-  'Phis  ;vas  >fr..bf<fi'h  Fowke.of  whom  thon?  isipiotoii  In  the 
Gcnl/i /nun's  Mii;:iixiiu!  (ur  IHI7.  vii.  p.  .S'2'I..  an  account  very 
erroiie'iii*,  both  in  fa(  ts  and  dates.  'I'he  truth  is.  he  went  to 
Indiii  in  17.''>'>as  a  writer,  and  8<Tvpd  in  s»'ver,il  subordinate 
<»(!ic.-,  till  li('  was  appointed,  in  ITM.  fifth  member  of  Cotmcil 
at  Madras,  lb-  ii,i«i  Ijc-n.  however,  for  sonn-  jears  a  dissatis- 
I'tcd  man,  ;tnd  in  I7'>'J  resipn>'d  tlie  service-  and  cam**  to  Kn^,'- 
land,  v.ii.ijre  lie  b»'eann'  aoqtiainted  with  Johnson,  and  may 
have  enteriaiiit'd  hopes  of  goinj:  out  ajjain  in  <;ome  |)osition 
whicl)  would  have  enabled  him  to  take  Johnson  (then  in 
v<>ry  low  circumstances)  witli  him;  but  of  tins  we  liave  no 
trace,  but  what  appears  in  the  text.  It  was  not  till  1770, 
when   a9:>uieiliy    Johnikun   cuuUl   have   had   no  thoughte   of 


posure.  There  was  no  affectation  about  bim; 
and  lie  talked,  as  usual,  upon  indifi'erent  suVi- 
jccts.  He  seemed  to  me  to  hesitate  as  to  the 
intended  Italian  tour,  on  which,  I  flatterei 
myself,  he  and  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Dr.  Johnson 
were  soon  to  set  out ;  and,  therefore,  I  press^^ 
it  as  much  as  I  could.  1  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Beauelerk  had  said,  that  Baretti,  whom  they 
were  to  carry  with  them,  would  keep  them  so 
long  in  the  little  towns  of  his  own  district,  tiut 
they  would  not  have  time  to  see  Rome.  I 
mentioned  this  to  put  them  on  their  piani. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  we  do  not  thank  Mr.  Bean- 
clerk  for  supposing  that  we  are  to  be  dircTkd 
by  Baretti.  No,  Sir ;  Mr.  Thrale  is  to  go,  bj 
my  advice,  to  Mr.  Jackson  *  (the  all-knowing). 
and  get  from  him  a  plan  for  seeing  the  mcbt 
that  can  be  seen  in  the  time  that  we  hive  w 
travel.  We  must,  to  be  sure,  see  Rome,  Niplo. 
Florence,  and  Venice,  and  as  much  more  is 
we  can."  (Speaking  with  a  tone  of  animation) 

AVhen  I  expressed  an  earnest  wish  for  Lb 
remarks  on  Italy,  he  said,  "  I  do  not  see  ila:  I 
could  make  a  book  upon  Italy ;  yet  I  shoaii 
be  glad  to  get  two  hundred  pounds,  or  i^( 
hundred  pounds,  by  such  a  work.**  This  ahtweil 
hotli  that  a  journal  of  his  tour  upon  the  C'*- 
tinent  was  not  wholly  out  of  his  contemjikiioc 
and  that  he  uniformly  adhered  to  that  jinnci? 
opinion  which  his  indolent  disposition  th^'^ 
him  utter ;  "  No  man  but  a  blockhe^  ert* 
wrote  except  for  money."  Numerous  instaii«T! 
to  refute  this  will  occur  to  all  who  arc  versfi 
in  the  history  of  literature. 

lie  nave  us  one  of  the  many  sket^hef  f^ 
cliaracter  which  were  treasured  in  his  nu>- 
and  which  he  was  wont  to  produce  quite  c»- 
expectedly  in  a  very  entertaining  manner.  " ' 
Intel V,"  said  he,  "  received  a  letter  frcon  tit 
East  Indies,  from  a  gentleman  *  whom  I  tiT 
nierly  knew  very  well ;  he  had  returned  ^^'^ 
that  country  with  a  handsome  fortune,  i''' 
was  reckoned,  before  means  were  found  :r» »' 
quire  tliose  immense  sums  whicJi  have  ^•^^ 
brought  from  thence  of  late  :  he  was  a  sch-^'- 
and  an  agreeable  man,  and  lived  xery  pni'^j 
in  London,  till  his  wife  died.  After  her  <ir:*:t 
he  took  to  dissipation  and  gaming,  and  1*1  ^ 


nccompanying  him,  that  he  wns  pennitTwf  to  "^•^7'  *"  . 
free   merchant  to  Calcutta,  where  he  soon  niix*^  ^^T, 
up  with    the  opposition   to   Mt.  Hastings,  aod  "V,*^ 
son  Francis  were  indicted,  with  the  ceJt'brated  «»a  -s^J^^ 
tun  ate  Nnndcomar,  for  a  eon  sjil  racy  against  Mr  Ha?ii^^  -^ 
found  guilty,     llie  letter  and  packet  rrferriri  t»»  »1^ ^ 
relateti  of  course  to  this  ;tflair.    Joienh  Fo»k^  *^**/tiIT\ss' 
ro-appttinted  to  otlice  in  India,  but  nnaJlv  ''*'*7*^L^^  , ., 
panv's  service,  and  returned  to  Kngland  id  ITSO.  "^^JV  _. 
of  the  House  of  Common*,  moved  hy  Mr.  ^^    .  *  ^Y^  h 
reluctant   Court  of  Din'clor*  to  grant  Wn»  »  ^•^11,  . .  w 
died   in   Hath,  in  IKOTi.  net.  »4.     In  the  ^^''V^'Vrt^^lJIJLi-  < 
ifi  made  to  state  that  Johnson  told  himtW  '^,^^'%y^Z-^^  ■- 
had  offered  him  100/.  if  he  would  dediolf  i**"  v'^^Ls.-U 
his   lordihip.  but    that  Johnson  cootrtBpto<*«»'f   ^c--^' 
*•  because  he  must  have  gill  a  rotten  po^-       ,  ^'rd*^^   ^ -^ 
not  have  told  this,  for  we  know  that  ^  *^?*j^_  ,' r^xtiv 


I.ord   Chesterfield 'for  the   d«ti<^">^c!L2ir 

See    ptHt,  p.  !i24.      I   now    more  cooode5M*f 

the  general  officer  mentioned  in  p- <*•  •••****    ■•-»«-■  •• 

and  that  Joiinson'»  xeal  about  bim  "^  "^^  |jTT  i 

hi*  relationship  to  Joseph  Fovke.   See  «**f«  r- 

CiioKEn,  184G. 
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hi' htd.  One  evening  he  lostathousand pounds 
lo  i  geatiemna  trhoec  name  I  aoi  sorr;  I  have 

I   rorgolten.    Next  morning  he  sent  tbe  gentle- 

,  man  fife  hundred  pounds,  with  an  apolo^  that 
it  nu  ftU  be  had  in  the  world.    The  gentteman 

'  trnt  (he  monej  buck  to  him,  dedaring  he 
irnuld  not  accept  of  it ;  and  adding,  that  if 
Mr.  [Fowke]  had  occaaion  for  five  hundred 
pnunda  more,  he  would  lend  it  lo  him.  He 
fi'wived  to  go  out  again  to  the  East  Indies, 

'  anil  make  hu  fortane  anew.  He  got  a  con- 
aiilcrable  appointment,  and  I  had  some  intention 
uf  accompanying  bim.     Had  I  thought  then  ae 

I  do  now,  I  Bhoold  hsve  gone :  but  at  that 
I   time  1  bad  objections  lo  quitting  England." 

Il  was  a  verj  remarkable  circunutance  about 
Jiihnson,  whom  shallow  observen  havo  gup- 
pisM]  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  world,  that 
t"^ry  few  men  had  seen  greater  variety  of  cha- 
TV'Iera ;  and  none  could  observe  them  better, 
a>  vas  evident  Irom  the  itrong  jet  nice  por- 
traits which  be  often  drew.  I  li&ve  frequently 
[lL"ught  that,  if  he  had  made  out  what  the 
Krvni-h  call  une  calali^tie  raitomtie  of  ail  tbe 
.   |-"ipli?  who  had  passed  mider  his  observation, 

II  wimld  have  afforded  a  very  rich  fund  of  in- 
I   'irni-tion  and  entertainment.     The  suddenness 

■'iih  vhich  his  accounts  of  some  of  them  stArled 
'lul  in  convertiation  was  not  less  pleasing  than 
•w\tr\*\Da.  I  remember  be  once  observed  to 
i\t,  "  It  II  wonderful,  Sir,  what  is  to  be  found 
in  I^ndon.  The  most  literarj  conversation 
I'liil  ever  enjojed  was  at  the  table  of  Jack 
Klin,  a  moncY'Scrivener,  behind  the  Royal 
'  Lx'-hange,  with  whom  I  at  one  period  used  to 
■1:1"-  senerallj  once  a  week."  ' 

Volumes  would  be  required  lo  contain  a  list 
■•f  \m  nameroui  and  various  acquaintance,  none 
•■'  whom  he  ever  forgot ;  and  could  describe 
'"'I  ili.<criminat«  them  all  with  precision  and 
iiiiu'itj.  He  Bssocialed with  persons  tbe  most 
■  I  I<-1f  diflerent  in  manners,  abilities,  rank,  and 
u'l  ■luipltahmenta.  He  waa  at  once  the  com- 
;  'iiiiin  nf  tbe  brilliant  Colonel  Forrester  of  the 


guards,  who  wrote  "  The  Poiile  Philosopher," 
and  of  the  awkward  and  uncouth  Bobert  Le- 
vett ;  of  Lord  Thurlow,  and  Mr.  Sastres,  the 
Italian  master;  and  has  dined  one  day  witb 
the  bcautifiil,gay,andfascinating  Lady  Craven', 
and  the  nest  with  good  Mrs.  Gardiner,  the 
tallow-chandler,  on  Snow-hill.' 

On  my  expressing  my  wonder  at  his  dis- 
covering so  much  of  the  knowledge  peculiar 
to  different  professions,  he  told  me,  "I  learnt 
what  I  know  of  law  ehiefly  from  Mr.  Ballow  *, 
a  reiT  able  man.  I  leamt  some  too  from 
Chambers;  but  waa  not  so  teadiable  then. 
One  is  not  willing  to  be  taught  by  a  young 
man."  When  I  expressed  a  wish  to  know 
more  about  Mr.  Ballow,  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  I 
have  seen  him  but  once  these  twenty  yeare. 
The  tide  of  life  has  driven  as  different  ways." 
I  was  sorry  at  the  time  to  hear  this ;  but  who- 
ever quits  the  creeks  of  private  connections, 
and  fairly  gets  uto  the  great  ocean  of  London, 
will,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  anvoidablj  ex- 
perience such  cessations  of  acquaintance. 

"My  knowledge  of  physic,  he  added,  "I 
leamt  from  Dr.  James,  whom  I  helped  in 
writing  the  proposals  for  his  Dictionary,  and 
also  a  little  m  the  Dictionary  itself.'  I  also 
leamt  from  Dr.  Lawrence,  but  wis  then  grown 
more  stubborn." 


nouDCcd  that  a  large  packet  was  brought  to  him 
from  tbe  post-office,  said  to  have  come  &om 
Lisbon,  and  it  was  charged  tmen  poundt  ten 
*tiiUmgt.  He  would  notreceive  it,  supposing 
it  to  be  some  trick,  nor  did  he  even  look  at  it. 
But  upon  inqniiT  aAerwards  he  found  that  it 
was  a  real  packet  for  him,  from  that  very 
friend  in  the  East  Indies  of  whom  he  had  been 
speaking  [Mr.  Joseph  Fowke]  ;  and  the  ship 
which  cu-Tied  it  having  come  to  Portugal,  this 
packet  with  others  had  been  put  into  the  post- 
office  at  Lisbon. 

I  mentioned  a  new  gaming  club  °,  of  which 


club.    IK  Enillih  blihnpt  ht  ipFnii  to  hiTc  known 

luiM  fMn  It  llw  iaiil^  iiHinbl'itrot  tin.  MontUu.  Hri* 
v™7.  and  M".  Ord.  mt  *>  nol  true  bin  In  »nr  ■hinf  liki 
Cuhlsubic  tuHMr.  Thli  innii  itrinte  la  ui  i  Tin-  taf]d>j.  In 
our  il),  ■  llurut  mu  nf  nrncb  )«•  Ihui  JohmiHI'l  flnlnrnca 

Ixird  Wtllnin  ncDllnlnl.  ■Illi  ngrel.  the  UR1>  n«i», 

u  •  sr«l  vrltcr  i  bul  bli  lonil  ud  coDTnuilaBil  pa»ri 

of  Johiuan.  p.  M4.  Hr.  Thomu  Ballov  wu  wlbv  nf'iD 
ncrlliM  TmHw  of  Jiqulir.  pHlHrd  •ranfmoiulr  In  tin, 
■ml  lurii  rciHiiyiahvd.  villi  mi  laliulilr  •ddllkiu.bi  Julin 
FonbluGu.,  Km.  Mr.  BilUiw  dltd  luddnil,  In  lindon. 
JulrlS.  ITM    niieil  HffnlMre.  ind  l>  Bmilnnl   In  lb> 


Hricu'  war.     Lord  budridals    Inilancnr  NaK 

R]  OD  *  ilnile  aid  ml  fun,  iDd  ha  Ulkcd  <itTO,KW. 
mloanlflK.  — Cawn.  "^ 
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Mr.  Beauclerk  hiidgiTen  me  an  acconnt,  where 
the  membera  played  to  a  desperate  extent. 
Johnson.  "  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  Ibis  ia  mere 
talk.  Who  is  ruined  bj-  gaming  ?  You  will 
not  find  six  instances  in  an  age.  There  is  a 
strange  rout  made  about  deep  pin; ;  whereas 
j'ou  have  many  more  people  ruined  by  adven- 
turous trade,  and  yet  ve  do  not  hear  such  an 
outcry  neainst  it."  Thbalb.  "  There  may  be 
fev  absolutely  ruined  b;  deep  play ;  but  very 
many  are  much  hurt  in  their  circumstances  by 
it."  JoHssoN.  "  Yes,  Sir,  and  io  are  very 
many  by  other  kinds  of  expense."  I  bad 
heard  him  talk  once  before  in  the  same 
manner;  and  at  Oxford  he  sud,  "be wished 
be  bad  learned  to  play  at  cards.'  The  truth, 
honever,  is,  that  be  loved  to  display  his 
ingenuity  in  ar^ment;  and  therefore  would 
sometimes  in  conversation  maintain  opinions 
wbich  he  was  sensible  were  wrong,  but  in  sup- 
porting which,  his  reasoning  and  wit  would  be 
must  conspicuous.  He  would  begin  thus : 
■  Why  Sir,  as  to  the  good  or  evil  of  card  play- 
ing —  "  "  Now,"  said  Garrick, "  he  is  thinking 
which  side  he  shall  take."  He  appeared  to  have 
a  pleasure  in  contradiction,  especially  when 
any  opinion  whatever  was  delivered  with  an 
air  of  confidence;  so  that  there  was  hardly 
topic,  if  not  one  of  the  great  truths  of 

Igion  and  morality,  that  he  might  not  have 
been  incited  to  ai^ue  either  for  or  against. 
Lord  EUbank'  had  the  highest  admiration 
of  his  powers.  He  once  observed  to  me, 
"Whatever  opinion  Johnson  maintains,  I  will 
not  say  that  be  convinces  me ;  but  he  never 
Ikils  to  show  me  that  he  had  good  rcasone  for 
it."  I  have  heard  Johnson  pay  his  lordship 
this  high  compliment:  "1  never  was  in  Lord 
Elibank's  company  without  learning  some- 
thinj." 

We  sat  together  till  it  was  loo  late  for  the 
afternoon  service.  Thrale  said,  he  had  come 
with  the  intention  to  go  to  church  with  us. 
Wh  went  at  seven  to  evening  prayers  at  Si, 
Clement's  church,  after  having  drunk  cofleo  ; 
an  indulgence  wbich  I  understand  Johnson 
yielded  to  on  this  occasion,  in  complitoent  to 
Thrale.' 

On  Sunday,  April  7th,  Eoatcr-day,  after 
having  been  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  I  cauie 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  according  to  my  usual  custom. 
It  seemed  to  me,  that  there  was  always  some- 
thing  particularly   mild    and    placid    in    his 


myt, 
■ebgii 


■    I.  bf  HFRllBmcc.  poured  mUk  Into  i^ 


manner  upon  this  holy  featival,  the  eommerao-  ^ 
ration  of  the  most  joyful  event  in  the  hi«tori 
of  our  world,  the  resurrection  of  otir  Lor! 
and  Saviour,  who,  havine  trimnphed  ovi't 
death  and  the  grave,  proclaimed  inuDortklity  i" 
mankind." 

I  repeated  to  him  an  at^ument  of  ■  lady  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  muntnined,  tbftt  L:r 
husband's  having  been  gnUrr  of  numberl-:-; 
infidelides,  rele^ed  her  from  conjugal  obliga- 
tions, because  they  were  reciprocal.  JoB«!»». 
"Thia  is  miserable  stufl;  Sir.  To  the  contra,  i 
of  marriage,  besides  the  man  and  wife^  iLi.-i. 
is  a  third  party  —  society  ;  and  if  it  be  ci.a- 
sidered  as  a  vow  —  God:  and,  therefore,  it 
cannot  be  dissolved  by  their  consent  ait.'!.: 
Laws  are  not  made  for  particular  caaey  \-:- 
for  men  in  general.  A  wonum  may  be  ui- 
happy  witJi  her  husband ;  but  she  canoui  I- 
freed  from  him  without  the  f^probatioD  of  tl  .- 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power.  A  ouu  may  •.- 
unhappy,  because  fae  ia  not  so  rich  ax  anoint'  ^ 
but  he  is  not  to  seize  upon  another*! 
with  bis  own  hand."  Boswaix.  '' 
this  lady  does  not  want  that  the  contn  - 
should  be  dissolved ;  she  only  oi^uei  that  •'.' 
may  indulge  herself  in  gallantries  with  m  .  - 
freedom  as  her  husband  does,  provideil  ?-■- 
takes  care  not  to  introduce  a  spurioiu  i'-. 
into  his  family.  You  know,  air,  what  Uat-  - 
bius  has  told  of  Julia.^  Jomreoa.  "T-.- 
lady  of  yours.  Sir,  I  think,  is  very  fit  i-e  . 
brothel.** 

Sir.  Macbean,  author  of  the  "  Dictionari  ■ 
Ancient  Ge^^raphy,"  came  in.  He  mentii'i  -. 
that  he  had  been  forty  vean  absent  Ir  - 
Scotland.  "Ah,  Boswell!"  said  Johii-  -■ 
smilinn,  "  what  would  you  give  to  be  •'■':'■' 
years  from  Scotland  ?  "  I  said,  "  I  should  e  : 
like  to  be  so  lon^  absent  from  the  seat  ni'  j 
ancestors."  This  gcndeman,  Ura.  Willijj  - 
and  Mr.  Levett  dined  with  us- 

Dr.  Johnson  made  a  remark,  which  t-  ' 
Mr.  Macbean  and  I  thongbt  new.  It  was  il.  - 
that  "  the  law  against  usury  is  for  the  pr-  t. 
tion  of  creditore  at  well  m  debtors ;  (:•: 
there  were  no  such  check,  people  would 


prvyerv 
Bat,  ?_- 
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paidf  in  consequence  of  the  rained  circum- 
stances of  the  borrower.** 

Mrs.  Williams  was  very  peeyish;  and  I 
wondered  at  Johnson*s  patience  with  her  now, 
as  I  had  often  done  on  similar  occasions.  The 
truth  IS,  that  his  humane  consideration  of  the 
forlorn  and  indigent  state  in  which  this  ladj 
was  left  by  her  father  induced  him  to  treat 
her  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  eyen  to 
he  desirous  of  procuring  her  amusement,  so  as 
sometimes  to  incommode  many  of  his  fHends, 
by  carrying  her  with  him  to  their  houses, 
where,  from  her  manner  of  eating,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  blindness,  she  could  not  but 
oiTend  the  delicacy  of  persons  of  nice  sensa- 
tions. 

After  coffee,  we  went  to  afternoon  seryice 
in  St.  Clement*s  church.  Obserying  some 
Wggars  in  the  street  as  we  walked  idon^,  I 
»aiil  to  him,  I  supposed  there  was  no  ciyihsed 
country  in  the  world  where  the  misery  of  want 
in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people  was  pre- 
vented. JoHHSON.  ^  I  belieye,  Sir,  there  is 
not;  but  it  is  better  that  some  should  be 
unhappy,  than  that  none  should  be  happy, 
which  would  be  the  case  in  a  general  state  of 
cijuality.** 

When  the  seryice  was  ended,  I  went  home 
with  him,  and  we  sat  quietly  by  ourselyes. 
He  recommended  Dr.  Cheyne*8  books.  I  liaid, 
I  thought  Cheyne  had  been  reckoned  whimsi- 
cal. *^  So  he  was,**  said  he,  "  in  some  things ; 
l>ut  there  is  no  end  of  objections.  There  are 
W'W  books  to  which  some  objection  or  other 
may  not  be  made.'*  He  added,  **  I  would  not 
have  yon  read  any  thing^  else  of  Cheyne,  but 
hii<  book  on  Health,  and  ms  *  English  Malady.*  ** 

Upon  the  question  whether  a  man  who  had 
\*f^n  guilty  of  yicious  actions  would  do  well 
to  force  himself  into  solitude  and  sadness? 
JoHxsoir.  **  No,  Sir,  unless  it  preyent  him 
fn>m  being  yicious  again.  With  some  people, 
(;l<K)my  penitence  is  only  madness  turned  up- 
^i<lc  down.  A  man  may  be  gloomy,  till,  m 
onifT  to  be  relieyed  from  gloom,  he  has  re- 
riturae  again  to  criminal  indulgences.** 

On  Wednesday,  10th  April,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  where  were  Mr.  Mur- 

1*)iy  and  some  other  company.  Before  dinner, 
>r.  Johnson  and  I  passed  Fome  time  by  our- 
•*>lyes.  I  was  sorry  to  find  it  was  now  re- 
•->lved  that  the  proposed  journey  to  Italy 
•liould  not  take  place  this  year.  He  said,  ^^  I 
am  disappointed,  to  be  sure:  but  it  is  not  a 
(TTvat  disappointment.**     I  wondered  to  see 


*  That  be  ocMrdfalljr  UMOtad  to  the  reasoni  wfalrh  nfieratf>d 
OTi  the  ntodsof  M r.  and  Mri.  Thrale  topoicpone  thr  journejr. 
«rT-*an  from  hit  letter  to  the  ladj :  —  **  April  9.  1776.  Mr. 
f  kraU't  alterBtloB  of  purpose  Is  not  weakness  of  resolution  ; 
*'  ••  •  vise  man's  compliance  with  the  change  of  things,  and 
with  the  new  duties  which  the  change  produces.  Whoever 
"Kfmtu  SM  to  be  angry  will  be  disappointed.  I  do  not  cTen 
^li^Mtttheeflbct;  I  onlygrfere  for  the  cause."  Hisdetire, 
'.  wever,  to  go  abroad  was,  says  Mrs.  Plostl,  "very  great ; 
atwt  hff  iMd  a  lOQgfng  wish  to  leave  some  Lathn  Terses  at  the 
('  r^md  CkmrtrtuM  (ontf,  p.  4€fi,  n.  4),  as  Grsy  had  done.*'  — 


*  Ht  probably  nay  bare  had  sooie  Idea  of  accompanying 


him  bear,  with  a  philosophical  calmness,  what 
would  haye  made  most  people  peeyish  and 
fretful.^  I  perceiyed  that  he  had  so  warmly 
cherished  the  hope  of  enjoying  classical  scenes, 
that  he  could  not  easily  part  with  the  scheme ; 
for  he  said,  ^  I  shall  probably  contriye  to  get 
to  Italy  some  other  way.'  But  I  won*t  men- 
tion it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  as  it  might 
yex  them.*'  I  suggested  that  going  to  I^y 
might  haye  done  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  good. 
JoHnsoN.  **I  rather  belieye  not,  Sir.  While 
^ief  is  fresh,  eyery  attempt  to  diyert  only 
irritates.  You  must  wait  till  grief  be  cUgestei, 
and  then  amusement  will  dissipate  the  remains 
of  h.** 

At  dinner,  Mr.  Murphy  entertained  us  with 
the  history  of  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson,  a  school- 
fellow of  Dr.  Johnson*8,  [p.  1 1 7.  J  a  barrister  at 
law,  of  good  parts,  but  who  fell  into  a  dissipated 
course  of  life,  incompatible  with  that  success 
in  lua  profession  whicn  he  once  had,  and  would 
otherwise  haye  deservedly  maintained ;  yet  he 
still  presenred  a  dignity  in  his  deportment. 
He  wrote  a  tragedy^  on  the  story  of  Leonidas, 
entitled  **  The  patriot.**  He  read  it  to  a  com- 
pany of  lawyers,  who'  found  so  many  faults 
that  he  wrote  it  oyer  again:  so  then  there 
were  two  tragedies  on  the  same  subject  and 
with  the  same  title.  Dr.  Johnson  told  us, 
that  one  of  them  was  still  in  his  possession. 
This  yery  piece  was,  after  his  death,  published 
by  some  person  who  had  been  about  him,  and 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  hasty  profit,  was  falla- 
ciously adyertised  so  as  to  make  it  be  belieyed 
to  haye  been  written  by  Johnson  himself. 

I  said,  I  disliked  the  custom  which  some 
people  had  of  bringing  their  children  into  com- 
pany, because  it  in  a  manner  forced  us  to  pay 
foolish  compliments  to  please  their  parents. 
Johnson.  **  You  are  rignt,  Sir.  We  may  be 
excused  for  not  caring  much  about  other 
people*s  children,  for  tnere  are  many  who 
care  yery  little  about  their  own  childftn.'  It 
may  be  obseryed,  that  men  who,  from  being 
engaged  in  business,  or  from  their  course  of 
life  in  whateyer  way,  seldom  see  their  children, 
do  not  care  much  about  them.  I  myself  should 
not  haye  had  much  fondness  for  a  child  of  my 
own.**  Mas.  Thrale.  ^*Nay,  Sir,  how  can 
you  talk  so  ?  **  Johnson.  **  At  least,  I  never 
wished  to  have  a  child.**  * 

Mr.  Murphy  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  hav- 
ing a  design  to  publish  an  edition  of  Cowley. 
Johnson  said,  he  did  not  know  but  he  should  ; 
and  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  Dr.  Hurd, 


hit  friend  Mr.  Saunders  Welsh,  who  went  to  Italy  In  the  May 
of  this  year.  See  antit  p.  4.^.,  and  jposf,  p.  667.  ^CaoiiBB. 

3  It  seems  strange  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale*  should  have 
glren  a  dinner  to  **  company"  on  the  lOth  of  April,  hi  less 
than  three  weeks  from  the  death  of  their  poor  boy,  and  that 
even  Doswell't  indiscretion,  or  Johnson's  inattention, could 
have  led  to  BO  painful  a  toiHc  as  "fondoess  for  a  child.'* -> 
CKOKBa,  1H47. 

*  Yet  MiM  Hawkins  tells  os, "  that  he  was  kind  to  children 
in  kis  oum  tray ;  my  father  seldom  observed  roe  with  him 
without  recollecting  the  lion  dangling  Ike  kid.**^  Mem.  t  23. 
~  CaoRM. 
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for  having  published  a  mutilated  edition  under 
the  title  of  ^'  Select  Works  of  Abraham  Cow- 
ley.** Mr.  Murphy  thought  it  a  bad  pre- 
cedent ;  observing,  that  any  author  might  be 
used  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  it  was 
pleasing  to  see  the  variety  of  an  author*s  com- 
positions at  different  periods. 

We  talked  of  Flatman*8  Poems ;  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  observed,  that  Pope  had  partly  bor- 
rowed from  him  "  The  Dying  Christian  to  his 
Soul."  Johnson  repeated  Rochester  s  verses 
upon  Flatman  *,  which  I  think  by  much  too 
severe : — 

**  Nor  that  slow  drudj^e  in  swift  Pindaric  strains, 
Flatman,  who  Cowley  imitates  with  paiiis. 
And  rides  a  jaded  muse,  whipt  with  loose  reins.** 

I  like  to  recollect  all  the  passages  that  I 
heard  Johnson  repeat :  it  stamps  a  value  on 
them. 

lie  told  us  that  the  book  entitled  *'  The 
Lives  of  the  Poets,**  by  Mr.  Cibber,  was  en- 
tirely compiled  by  Mr.  Shiels ',  a  Scotchman, 
one  of  his  amanuenses.  *^  The  booksellers,** 
said  he,  "  gave  Theophilus  Cibber,  who  was 
then  in  prison,  ten  guineas  to  allow  Mr.  Cib- 
ber to  be  put  upon  the  title-page,  as  the  au- 
thor ;  by  this,  a  double  imposition  was  in- 
tended ;  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  the  work 
of  a  Cibber  at  all ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  it  was  the  work  of  old  Cibber.'* 

Mr.  Murphy  said,  that  '*  The  Memoirs  of 
Gray*s  Life  [by  Mason]  set  him  much  higher 
in  his  estimation  than  his  poems  did  :  for  you 
there  saw  a  man  constantly  at  work  in  litera- 
ture.** Johnson  acquiesced  in  this ;  but  de- 
preciated the  book,  I  thought,  very  unreason- 
ably. For  he  said,  *'  I  forced  myself  to  read 
it,  only  because  it  was  a  common  topic  of  con- 
versation. I  found  it  mighty  dull ;  and,  as  to 
the  style,  it  is  fit  for  the  second  table.**     Why 


1  Thomas  Flatmui  was  born  about  1635,  and  died  In  1688. 
"  He  really  excelled  a«  an  artist :  a  man  roust  want  ears  for 
harmony  inat  can  admire  his  poetry,  and  even  want  eye%  that 
can  cease  to  admire  his  painting.  One  of  his  beads  is  worth  a 
rtam  of  his  Pindarics."  —  Granger,  tuL  iv.  p.  54.  — Wright. 

s  Here  occurred  a  note  of  Mr.  Boswell's  on  the  subject  of 
Ofbher't  lAvn  (J  the  PoeU,  {nnti,  pp.  57. 171..  and  pof<.5IH.), 
which,  being  inconveniently  long  for  this  place,  I  nave,  with 
some  additional  observations,  removed  to  the  Appendix. 
The  co«clu«lon  to  which  I  had  previously  arrived  on  this 
subject  is  confirmed  by  the  following  letter  from  Griffiths, 
the  publisher  of  the  work,  which  Mr.  P.  Cunningham  has 
pointed  out  to  me  in  a  recently  published  '^Memoir  qf  the 
L{feqfDr.  Edsmmd  Cariwright,  1843." 

**  Tumham  Oreen,  16th  June. 
*' Dear  Sir.  — J  have  sent  tou  a  /east!  Johnson's  mevf 
volumes  of  the  *  Lives  of  the  Poets.*  You  will  observe  that 
Savage's  lifb  is  one  of  the  voluncs.  I  suppose  it  is  the  same 
which  he  published  about  thirty  yea.rs  ago.  and  therefore  you 
will  not  be  obliged  to  notice  it  otherwise  than  in  the  course 
of  enumeration.  In  the  account  of  HAmmond  (ant^,  p.  57.). 
my  good  friend  Samuel  has  stumbled  on  a  material  circum- 
stance in  the  publication  of  Cibber's  *  Lives  of  the  Poeu.' 
He  intimates  that  Cibl>er  never  saw  the  work.  This  is  a  re- 
flcrtiun  ou  the  bookseller,  your  humble  SfCrvant.  The  book- 
seller ha«  now  in  his  possession  Theo{>hllus  Cibber's  receipt 
tor  twenty  guineas  (J olin<on  says  ten;,  iu  consideration  of 
which  he  engnged  to  *  revise,  correct,  and  improve  the  work, 
and  al«o  to  alUx  his  name  in  the  title-page.'  Mr.  Cibber  did 
accordingly  very  punctually  revise  cverv  sheet ;  be  made  nu- 
merous currertions,  and  .tdded  many  tmprovcmenta  —  par- 
ticularly  in  those  IIvoh  which  came  down  to  his  own  times, 
aud  brought  him  within  the  circle  of  his  own  and  bis  father's 


he  thought  so  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conoeive.  He 
now  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that "  Akenside  w^ 
a  superior  poet  both  to  Gray  and  Maaon.*' 

Talking  of  the  Reviews,  Johnson  aaid,  **  I 
think  them  very  impartial :  I  do  not  know  an 
instance  of  partiality.**  He  mentioned  what 
had  passed  upon  the  subject  of  the  Monthly 
and  Critical  Reviews,  in  the  conversation  with 
which  his  Maiesty  had  honoured  him.^  He 
expatiated  a  little  more  on  them  this  evening. 
*'  The  Monthly  Reviewers,**  said  he,  **  are  mit  > 
Deists ;  but  they  are  Christians  with  as  little 
Christianity  as  may  be;  and,. are  for  pullii^ 
down  all  establishments.  The  Critical  Re- 
viewers are  for  supporting  the  constitntko 
both  in  church  and  state.  The  Critical  Re- 
viewers, I  believe,  often  review  without  resil- 
ing the  books  through  ;  but  lay  hold  of  a  tome,  , 
and  write  chiefly  from  their  ovm  minds.  Tbe  ' 
Monthly  Reviewers  are  duller  men,  and  an; 
glad  to  read  the  books  through.** 

He  talked  of  Lord  Lyttelton*8  estrone 
anxiety  as  an  author ;  observing,  that  **  Ik* 
was  thirty  years  in  preparing  his  history,  and 
that  he  employed  a  man  to  point  it  for  him ; 
as  if  (laughing)  another  man  could  point  hj$ 
sense  better  than  himself.**  **  Air.  Mnrpfav 
said,  he  understood  his  history  was  kept  bcH*k 
several  years  for  fear  of  Smollett.^  JoB2cso!r. 
'*  This  seems  strange  to  Murphy  and  me,  nh  * 
never  felt  that  anxiety,  but  sent  what  we  wTx>Uf 
to  the  press,  and  let  it  take  its  chance.  Mn. 
Thkalb.  **  The  time  has  been.  Sir,  when  vim 
felt  it.**  JonMSOM.  ''  Why  reallv,  Madam,  I 
do  not  recollect  a  time  when  that  was  the 


case. 


M 


4ra> 


Ik.* 


Talking  of  "  The  Spectator,**  he  said,  '^  It  is 
wonderfiu  that  there  is  such  a  proportioii  ot' 
bad  papers  in  the  half  of  the  work  which  wa5 
not  written  by  Addison ;  for  there  was  all  the  | 
world  to  write  that  half,  yet  not  a  half  of  thst  ■ 


literary  acquaintance,  especially  in  the  dmstfe  Ilac.    Te 
the  best  of  my  recollecUon,  he  gare  aonte  entire  Uv««,toesid«s 
inserting  abundance  of  paragraphs,  of  note*,  anecdotn.  aad 
remark*,  hi  those  which  were  compiled  by  ShIeUa  and  oiker 
writers.    I  lay  olAer,  because  many  of  the  bert  piecvs  of  !»<>' 
graphy  in  that  collection  were  not  written  br  ShMla.  boi  ti 
superior  hands.    In  short,  the  eonccnicot  Of  Cibtar,  or  vwe 
other  EnfiUskmam,  to  superintend  what  SUells  1b  yeftxnUr 
should  offer,  was  a  measure  absotntely  neoeasary,  not  aalf  t> 
guard  against  his  Scotticisms  and  other  defects  ofeaysMKU 
but  hb  virulent  Jacobltism,  which  Inclined  hte  to  alis^ 
erery  Whig  character  that  came  In  his  way.    TM^  todra*. 
he  would  hare  done,  but  Gibber  (a  stanoch  IWIltlaitte)  «?* 
posed  and  prerented  him.  Insonueh  that  a  vialeDt  murrd 
arose  on  the  subject.  By  the  way,  it  8«ms  to  oie  Chat  ttteds'i 
Jacobltism  has  been  the  only  cuciiautaace  tiMt 
him  the  regard  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  CsvouraUe' 
that  he  has  made  (in  tlie  paragraph  referred  to)  of 
*  virtuous  life  and  pious  end  *—  expresaioBs  that  w 
a  smile  from  erery  one  who  knows,  as  I  did.  the 
of  Robert  Shiells.    And  now.  what  think  jro«  of  i 
maUer,  in  regard  to  truth,  and  the  iUr  nme  of  the 
bookseller  ?  '^-  Cbokbb.  IMS. 

s  See  OHti,  p.  Ifl6. 

«  It  may  be  doubted  whether  JohoaOD*s  dhUke  of  Unf 
Lyttelton  did  not  here  lead  him  Into  an  error.  P«n«u  •  ^ 
so  habituated  with  the  details  of  piintiag  as  he  wm  mar  ^*' 
been  less  expert  at  the  use  of  tbeee  conTigukMsal  signs.  Ixrtf 
Byron  wrote  to  Mr.  Mnrray :  **  Do  you  know  any  «m  e)«  , 
can  ttopf  I  mean  point  €vmmm$^  and  so  forth  ;  for  I  sn-  > 
fear,  a  sad  haad  at  your  punctuatioo.**  ^M^trt't  U^  ^  j 
JVfxm,  vol.  i.  PL  417.  —  Cbobbb. 

>  Smollett  was  the  founder,  and  fer  ma^y  yean  oditor.  ^ 
the  Critical  Review.  —  Cbobbb. 


^-^^ 
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bulf  is  good.  One  of  the  finest  pieces  in  the 
Kn<;li5h  language  is  the  paper  on  Novelty 
[Xo.  626.],  yet  we  do  not  hear  it  talked  of. 
It  was  written  bv  Grove  *,  a  dissenting  teacher,^ 
He  would  not,  I  perceived,  call  him  a  derey^ 
mim^  though  he  was  candid  enough  to  allow 
very  great  merit  to  his  composition.  Mr. 
Murphy  said,  he  remembered  when  there  were 
"everal  people  alive  in  London,  who  enjoyed  a 
(-i)n$iderable  reputation  merely  from  having 
written  a  paper  in  **The  Spectator.**  He 
iiieotloned  particularly  Mr.  Ince,  who  used  to 
tVi'quent  Tom's  coffee-house.  "  But,"  said 
Johnson,  *^  you  must  consider  how  highly 
Siet'le  speaks  of  Mr.  Ince."  [No.  S6S.^  He 
wotild  not  allow  that  the  paper  [No.  364.]  on 
t  urrying  a  boy  to  travel,  signed  rhilip  Home- 
i  re«i,  which  was  reported  to  be  written  by  the 
Lonl  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  had  merit.  He 
'ai<l,  '^  it  was  quite  vulgar,  and  had  nothing 


liiitiinous.** 


Johnson  mentioned  Dr.  Barrv*s  '  System  of 
PhTjic.  "  He  was  a  man,"  saia  he,  "  who  had 
^''<)uired  a  high  reputation  in  Dublin,  came 
ovtr  to  England,  and  brought  his  reputation 
with  him;  but  had  not  great  success.  His 
'lotion  was,  that  pulsation  occasions  death  by 
at'rition ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  way  to  pre- 
'<-rve  life  is  to  retard  pulsation.  But  we  know 
I'j  it  pulsation  is  strongest  in  infants,  and  that 
Hu  increase  in  growth  while  it  operates  in  its 
r*  .nilar  course ;  so  it  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
l>'^truction."  Soon  aAer  this,  he  said  some- 
^•jin^r  very  flattering  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  which  I 
'i<>  not  recollect ;  but  it  concluded  with  wishing 
hi  r  long  life.  «  Sir,"  said  I,  **  if  Dr.  Barry's 
-extern  be  true,  you  have  now  shortened  Airs. 
1  nr;i]e  8  life,  perhaps  some  minutes,  by  acce- 
1  ratting  her  pulsation." 

[JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLD& 

**  April  11. 1776. 
"  Deabkst  Mabam, —  To  have  acted,  with  re- 
vMrd  lo  you,  in  a  manner  either  unfriendly  or  dis- 
"pitiful,  would  give  me  great  pain  ;  and,  I  hope, 

•  -l  be  always  very  eontrary  to  my  intention.  That 
1  'aid  away  was  merely  accidental  I  have  seldom 

'  tii  from  home  ;  and  I  did  not  think  my  opinion 

•  .i<iary  to  your  information  in  any  proprieties  of 
uviour.  The  poor  parents  of  the  child  are 
-'h  {^ieved,  and  much  dejected.    The  journey  to 

'''<v  t«  put  off,  but  they  go  to  Bath  on  Monday. 

^  ^iMt  from  you  will  be  well  uken,  and  I  think 

•  ir  intimacy  is  such  that  you  may  very  properly 

• '  •  It  ia  a  morning.      I  am  sure  that  it  will  be 


...'^'"'f  "">♦'  »■•  t»m  at  Taunton  in  I68S.  and  di«d  in 
nil  potthnmoaf  workc  were  published  by  tabtcrip. 

1  ♦  fol*.  ftvo.  hi  1740 WaioBT. 

\r  Kdward Barry,  Barooet  —  Boswill.    He  piiblUbed, 
•  •.  ft  curloua  worli  on  the  Wlnei  of  the  AncieoU 

•>t>Yi^  M  this  alloflon  most  have  been  at  the  time. 

•y  I.  nor  aajof  the  numerous  persons  I  have  cootolted, 

•'-  fn-ni  able  to  satisfy  ourselTOs  as  to  the  person  here 

\'rt\.if^  UMdown  and  Mr.  Marliland  thoucht   the 

1     .  '^f'!*^  t  but  he  was  now  off  the  stage.    Dr.  Har- 

•  ■  •'i  »nd  air  James  MadUntoih  thought  Lord  Carlisle ;  but 


thought  seasonable  and  kind,  and  I  wish  you  not  to 

omit  it.     I  am,  dear  Madam,  &c., 

—  Reynoldi  MS.  "  Sam.  Johnson."] 

On  Thursday,  April  11.,  I  dined  with  him 
at  General  Paoli*s,  in  whose  house  I  now  re- 
sided, and  where  I  had  ever  afterwards  the 
honour  of  being  entertained  with  the  kindest 
attention  as  his  constant  guest,  while  I  was  in 
London,  till  I  had  a  house  of  my  own  there. 
I  mentioned  my  having  that  morning  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Garrick,  Count  Neni,  a  Flemish 
nobleman  of  great  rank  and  fortune,  to  whom 
Garrick  talk^  of  Abel  Drugger  as  a  small 
part ;  and  related,  with  pleasant  vanity,  that  a 
Frenchman,  who  had  seen  him  in  one  of  his 
low  characters,  exclaimed  *^  Comment  t  je  ne  U 
croia  pas.  Ce  tCest  jtas  Monsieur  Garrick^  ce 
grand  homme !  Garrick  added,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  ^ve  recollection,  "  If  I  were  to 
begin  life  again,  I  think  I  should  not  play  those 
low  characters.'*  Upon  which  I  observed, 
"  Sir,  you  would  be  in  the  ¥rrong,  for  your 
great  excellence  is  your  variety  of  playing, 
your  representing  so  well  characters  so  very 
different.  Johnson.  "  Garrick,  Sir,  was  not 
in  earnest  in  what  he  said  :  for,  to  be  sure,  his 
peculiar  excellence  is  his  variety ;  and,  per- 
haps, there  is  not  any  one  character  which  has 
not  been  as  well  acted  by  somebody  else,  as  he 
could  do  it."  BoswELL.  "Why,  then.  Sir, 
did  he  talk  so?"  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  to 
make  you  answer  as  you  did.**  Boswell.  "  I 
don*t  know.  Sir ;  he  seemed  to  dip  deep  into 
his  mind  for  the  reflection."  Johnson.  "  He 
had  not  far  to  dip,  Sir ;  he  had  said  the  same 
thing,  probably,  twenty  times  before." 

Of  a  nobleman  raised  at  a  very  early  period 
to  high  oflice,  he  said,  "His  parts,  Su*,  are 
pretty  well  for  a  lord ;  but  would  not  be  dis- 
tinguished in  a  man  who  had  nothing  else  but 
his  parts."  * 

A  journey  to  Italy  was  still  in  his  thoughts. 
He  said,  "  A  man  who  has  not  been  in  Itdy  is 
always  conscious  of  an  inferiority,  from  his  not 
havingseen  what  it  is  expected  a  man  should 
see.  The  grand  object  of  traveUing  is  to  see 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  those 
shores  were  the  four  great  empires  of  the 
world  ;  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian, 
and  the  Roman.  All  our  religion,  almost  all 
our  law,  almost  all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets 
us  above  savages,  has  come  to  us  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean."  The  General 
observed,  that  "  The  MfinrrBBBANEAN  would 
be  a  noble  subject  for  a  poem."  ^ 


be  was  not  jret  In  office.  Of  Lord  North  Johnson  used 
to  tpeak  diiparaglngly,  but  he  could  not  be  said  to  obuin 
high  office  at  a  very  earkf  period,  as  he  was  forty  when  h« 
became  inini»ter —  C.,  IH31.  On  a  further  consideration  of 
all  the  circumstaoces,  I  incline  to  believe  that  Lord  8keU 
bum  was  meant,  who  was  in  1766  made  Secretarj  of  State, 
living  then  onlv  twenty  nine,  and  he  was  one  of  tho  few 
noblemen  who  had  obCahied  high  office  with  whom  Johnson 

had  any  acquaintance.    See  post,  sub  SOth  March,  17M3 

CaoKiB.  1846. 

«  Soon  after  Boswrll't  work  appeared.  Lady  Hesketh  r«. 
commended  the  '*  MedtUrranean  "  to  Cowper  as  the  subject 
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We  talked  of  translation.  I  said,  I  could 
not  define  it,  nor  could  I  think  of  a  similitude  to 
illustrate  it ;  but  that  it  appeared  to  me  the 
translation  of  poetry  coula  be  only  imitation. 
Johnson.  '*  You  may  translate  books  of  science 
exactly.  You  may  also  translate  history,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  not  embellished  with  oratory, 
which  is  poetical.  Poetry,  indeed,  cannot  be 
translated ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  poets  that 
preserve  languages ;  for  we  would  not  be  at 
the  trouble  to  learn  a  language,  if  we  could 
have  all  that  is  written  in  it  just  as  well  in  a 
translation.  But  as  the  beauties  of  poetry 
cannot  be  preserved  in  any  language  except 
that  in  which  it  was  origmally  written,  we 
learn  the  language." 

A  gentleman  maintained  that  the  art  of 
printing  had  hurt  real  learning,  by  disseminating 
idle  writings.  Johnson.  *^  Sir,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  art  of  printing,  we  should  now 
have  no  learning  at  all ;  for  books  would  have 
perished  faster  than  they  could  have  been 
transcribed."  This  observation  seems  not  just, 
considering  for  how  many  ages  books  were 
preserved  by  writing  alone. 

The  same  gentleman  maintained,  that  a  ge- 
neral diffusion  of  knowledge  among  a  people 
was  a  disadvantage ;  for  it  made  the  vulgar 
rise  above  their  humble  sphere.  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
while  knowledge  is  a  distinction,  those  who  are 
possessed  of  it  will  naturally  rise  above  those 
who  are  not.  Merely  to  read  and  write  was  a 
distinction  at  first ;  but  we  see  when  reading 
and  writing  have  become  general,  the  common 
people  keep  their  stations.  And  so,  were 
higher  attainments  to  become  general,  the  ef- 
fect would  be  the  same." 

"  Goldsmith,"  he  said,  "  referred  every  thing 
to  vanity ;  his  virtues  and  his  vices  too  were 
from  that  motive.  He  was  not  a  social  man. 
He  never  exchanged  mind  with  you."  ' 

We  spent  the  evening  at  Mr.  Hoole's.  Mr. 
Mickle,  the  excellent  translator  of  "  The  Lu- 
siad,*'  was  there.  I  have  preserved  little  of 
the  conversation  of  this  evening.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  *^  Thomson  had  a  true  poetical  genius,  the 

flower  of  viewint;  every  thing  in  a  poetical 
ight.  His  fault  is  such  a  cloud  of  words  some- 
times, that  the  sense  can  hardly  peep  through. 
Shiels,  who  compiled  'Gibbers  Lives  of  the 


of  a  poem,  but  he  modestlj  excused  himself,  adding,  that 
'*  it  was  a  subject  not  for  one  po«>m  but  twenty,"  to  which 
Southey  subjoins,  **  a  noble  siibjecr  indeed,  but  atwut  as  prac- 
ticable for  a  poem  as  for  a  panorama.** — Life  qf  Cowper, 

Hi.  16 P.  Cunningham. 

>  l^ls  seems  not  quite  clear.  Poor  Goldsmith  was,  In  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  soa'al  and  communicative  to  a 
fault.  Dr.  Johnson  no  doubt  meant,  that  he  was  too  much 
of  an  eeotlst,  and  too  eager  in  conversation,  to  be  a  man  of 
agreeable  social  habits ;  and  although  he  had  no  reserve 
whatsoever,  and  opened  whatever  he  had  in  his  mind  with  the 
utmost  confidence  of  Indiscretion  (tee  pauim).  yet  "never 
exchanged  mind;"  that  is,  he  never  patiently  imterckanged 
opinions.  —  CaoKsa. 

*  A  noted  highwarman  [by  name  John  Rann]  who,  after 
having  been  several  times  tried  and  acquitted,  was  at  last 
hanged  [on  Nov.  30.  1774].  He  was  remarkable  for  fopi>ery 
in  his  dress,  and  |>arlirularly  for  wearing  a  bunch  of  sixteen 
strings  at  tlie  knees  of  hit  breeches Boswell. 

*  "  Gray,  Johosrm  said,  was  the  very  Torr6  of  poetry ;  he 


Poets,*  was  one  day  sitting  with  me.  I  t"^s 
down  Thomson,  and  read  uoud  a  liige  porti.  n 
of  him,  and  then  asked,  —  Is  not  dm  6n*-  : 
Shiels  having  expressed  the  highest  adminti  n 
— '  Well,  Sir,'  said  I, '  I  have  omitted  eve:) 
other  line.' " 

I  related  a  dispute  between  Groldsmith  antl 
Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  one  day  when  thej  an<i  1 
were  dining  at  Tom  Davies's,  in  1762.    G  1  :• 
smith  asserted,  that  there  was  no  poetry  pn- 
duced  in  this  age.    Dodsley  app^ed  Ut  \i  ^ 
own  collection,  and  maintained,  that  tbua.' 
you  could   not  find  a  palace  like  Drrtl.'ii 
"  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,"  you  had  tIiii^ • 
composed  of  very  pretty  houses  ;  and  he  iS'  ';- 
tioned  particularly  "  The  Spleen."     JoH^^•^ 
"  I  think  Dodsley  gave  up  the  question.   li< 
and  Goldsmith  said  the  same  thing;  only  '>• 
said  it  in  a  softer  manner  than  Gol£mitk  ^^  1 
for  he  acknowledged  there  was  no  poetrr.  i  •  - 
thing  that  towered  above  the  commoo  iui'>^ 
You  may  find  wit  and  humour  in  verse. :. 
yet  no  poetry.    ^  Hudibras  *  has  a  profiL-i<.a 
these;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  sj  ■  : 
'  The  Spleen,'  in  Dodsley's  collection,  on «r . 
you  say  he  chiefly  rested,  is  not  poetiy."  I>  ** 
WELL.     "  Does  not  Gray's  poetry.  Sir,  {*'*' 
above  the  common  mark  ?  "     Johssok.  **  V»  - 
Sir ;  but  we  must  attend  to  the  difie^en.^   ■  * 
tween  what  men  in  general  cannot  do  L^ "  < 
would,  and  what  every  man  may  do  if  he  « •  < .  • 
Sixteen-string  Jack  '  towered  above  the  r  i  - 
mon  mark."    Boswbll.    "Then,  Sir,  »bi:  • 
poetry  ?  "     Johksoh.     "  Whr,  Sir,  it  i»  ci  • 
easier  to  say  what  it  is  not.    We  all  knor  «    > 
light  is  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  teU  what  it  i»  ' 

On  Friday,  April  12.,  I  dined  with  Ki*:- 
our  friend  Tom  Davies's,  where  we  met  *. 
Cradock  *,  of  Leicestershire,  author  of  **  /•  - 
beide,"  a  tragedy ;  a  very  pleasing  gentle ' 
to  whom  my  friend  Dr.  Farmer's  very  ein  - 
Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspesre  i^  %  - 
dressed ;  and  Dr.  Harwood,  who  baa  vr." 
and  published  various  works,  particolari* 
fantastical  translation  of  the  New  Te^tAiLt 
in  modem  phrase,  and  with  a  Socinian  twi>i 

I  introduced  Aristotle's  doctrine,  in  hi»  *'  * 
of  Poetry,"  of  ^*' Ka6af>ati  rwv  wttB^/iaT^*  ' 
purging  of  the  passions,"  as  the  pttT]K'^> 
tragedy.^    '*  But  how  are  the  pMsioKi  *• 


played  hb  coruscattoos  to  apcdoualir,  that  hk  itM  •' 
mistaken  by  many  for  a  abower  oil  gold."  —  Bart 
Apophlhegmt.  Torr(  was  a  foreign^  who  e&htbfir«f  s  > 
of  splendid  ftre-works  at  Marylebooe  Gardeoa.  —  C«<  ^  * 

4  Who  published,  in  1826,  ^  Memoir*  of  his  en  1  >^ 
of  which  I  have  made  occasional  use.  —  Caosn. 

*  H  e  is  more  advantageously  known  by  a  work  co  tb»  • 
sica.     This  poor  man  bad,  about  1783,  a  «r«ie  of  ihr  <- 
which  rendered  him  a  cripple,  and.  te  I7M,  be  imU''  > 
the  European  Magaxine,  a  letter,  written  to  hiair  <•' 
Bishop  Lowth,  to  show  that  liie  UshofK  thoofii  w»ttr 
dissenters,  was  kind  and  liberal  towarda  blBi,aadCDCitn  « * 
he  says,  to  the  last  Tear  of  hUUre,tOTvliiethis««.-t^ 
European  Magaxme^  17^  p^  413.  —  Caocni. 

B  See  an  mgeolous  essay  on  this  sut^iecx  fay  tke  Isf 
Moor.  Greek  profesaor  at  Olasfow..-  Boawiu.    ^M  '  ■ 
learned  note  on  this  passage  of  Aristode.  by  Mr.  T*' 
his  admirable  traaalatioo  of  the  Poecka,  10  wbkli  ik'  r 
explanations  of  oCb«r  critics  ara  eoasidffvwtf,  ani  >r>  * 
Dr. Moor's  eu^  U  partkularlj  diKUsaed.  ^ J.  Beawiu.  - 


'  yEr.er. 
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I  pnrjred  by  terror  and  pity  ?  "  said  I,  with  an 
UNiiimed  air  of  ignorance,  to  incite  him  to  talk, 
for  which  it  was  often  necessary  to  employ 
boine  address.     Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  you  are 

.  to  consider  what  is  the  meaning  of  purging  in 
the  original  sense.  It  is  to  expel  impurities 
trom  the  human  body.  The  mind  is  subject  to 
the  same  imperfection.  The  passions  arc  the 
;;reat  movers  of  human  actions  ;  but  they  are 
mixed  with  such  impurities,  that  it  is  necessary 
they  should  be  purged  or  refined  by  means  of 
tt^iTor  and  pity.  For  instance,  ambition  is  a 
noble  passion ;  but  by  seeing  upon  the  stage, 
th:it  a  man  who  is  so  excessively  ambitious  as 
to  raise  himself  by  injustice  is  punished,  we 
are  terrified  at  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  a 
p:i^i<ion.  In  the  same  manner,  a  certain  degree 
of  resentment  is  necessary  ;  but  if  we  see  that 
a  man  carries  it  too  far,  we  pity  the  object  of 
it,  and  are  taught  to  moderate  that  passion." 
My  record  upon  this  occasion  does  great  in- 
jti>iice  to  Jonnson's  expression,  which  was  so 
lorcible  and  brilliant,  that  Mr.  Cradock  whis- 
lK.Ted  me,  **  0  that  his  words  were  written  in 

I  observed,  the  great  defect  of  the  tragedy 
of ''  Othello  **  was,  that  it  had  not  a  moral ;  for 
that  no  man  could  resist  the  circumstances  of 
Mi-jpicion  which  were  artfully  suggested  to 
<.U hello's  mind.  Johnson.  "  In  the  first  place, 
Sir,  we  learn  from  Othello  this  very  useful 
moral,  not  to  make  an  unequal  match  ;  in  the 
-••I'ond  place,  we  learn  not  to  yield  too  readily 
to  ^uispicion.  The  handkerchief  is  merely  a 
trick,  though  a  very  pretty  trick;  but  there 
arc  no  other  circumstances  of  reasonable  sus- 
pi'-ion,  except  what  is  related  by  lago  of  Cas- 
Mi>'*  warm  expressions  concerning  Desdemona 
in  hU  «\een ;  and  that  depended  entirely  upon 
f'je  assertion  of  one  man.  No,  Sir,  I  think 
Othi'llo  has  more  moral  than  almost  any  play." 

Talking  of  a  penurious  gentleman  '  of  our 
'>'-•{ iiuintance^  Johnson  said,  ^^  Sir,  he  is  narrow, 
n-it  ^  much  from  avarice,  as  from  impotence 
to  -pend  his  money.  Ue  cannot  find  in  his 
ii^art  to  pour  out  a  bottle  of  wine ;  but  he 
would  not  much  care  if  it  should  sour.** 

He  said,  he  wished  to  see  **  John  Denni8*s 
Critical  Works'*  collected.  Davies  said,  they 
-•»<>ul()  not  soil.  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  think 
■  't!i«Twise. 

Davies  said  of  awell-known  dramatic  author^, 
:i.Jt  "he  lived  upon  potted  stories^  and  that  he 
luailc  his  way  as  Hannibal  did,  by  vinegar; 
luving  begun  by  attacking  people,  particularly 
th.'  |»laycr»." 

lie  reminded  Dr.  Johnson  of  Mr.  Murphy's 


'  r»r)upt,  8»  Dr.  tlall  obferrH,  an  alludon  to  Jr  h  xix.  23. 
"^.  that  OTy  ipordf  were  note  written  I  Ok,  that  they  were 
' '  <mUd  In  m  book  I  ^  Crokir 

1  (utpfvt  thU  vat  Mid  ol  Garrick  In  one  of  thone  altrrna- 
'•  T  inf  cratore  aod  pralft^,  io  which  he  uied  to  talk  of  him, 
-'.X  ahich  Sir  Joshua  Kejnoldi  recorded  in  two,  not  alto< 
Z  '*  *r  imagiiMrv.  dulogUM,  pro  aod  con —  Crokbr. 

*^tr  Jane*  Nackintoab  thought  Cumberland  va.<i  mennt. 
I'n  DOW  uxUflcd  that  it  vat  Arthur  Murphy.—  Crok»h, 


I 


having  paid  him  the  highest  compliment  that 
ever  was  paid  to  a  layman,  by  asking  his 
pardon  for  repeating  some  oaths  m  the  course 
of  telling  a  story.* 

Johnson  and  I  supped  this  evening  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  in  company  with 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Langton,  Mx.  Naime, 
now  one  of  the  Scotch  judges,  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Dunsinan  *,  and  my  very  worthy  friend. 
Sir  William  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo. 

We  discussed  the  question,  whether  drinking 
improved  conversation  and  benevolence.  Sir 
Joshua  maintained,  it  did.  Johnson.  '^  No, 
Sir:  before  dinner  men  meet  with  great  in- 
equality of  understanding ;  and  those  who  are 
conscious  of  their  inferiority  have  the  modesty 
not  to  talk.  When  they  have  drunk  wine, 
every  man  feels  himself  happy,  and  loses  that 
modesty,  and  grows  impudent  and  vociferous : 
but  he  is  not  improved :  he  is  only  not  sensible 
of  his  defects."  Sir  Joshua  said  the  Doctor 
was  talking  of  the  effects  of  excess  in  wine ; 
but  that  a  moderate  glass  enlivened  the  mind, 
by  giving  a  proper  circulation  to  the  blood, 
"  I  am,**  said  he,  "in  very  good  spirits  when  I 
get  up  in  the  morning.  By  dinner-time  I  am 
exhausted ;  wine  puts  me  m  the  same  state  as 
when  I  got  up :  and  I  am  sure  that  moderate 
drinking  makes  people  talk  better.**  Johnson. 
"  No,  Sir  :  wine  gives  not  light,  gay,  ideal  hi- 
larity ;  but  tumultuous,  noisy,  clamorous  mer- 
riment. I  have  heard  none  of  those  drunken, 
—  nay,  drunken  is  a  coarse  word,  —  none  of 
those  viwnu  flights."  Sm  Joshua.  "Be- 
cause you  have  sat  by,  quite  sober,  and  felt  an 
envy  of  the  happiness  of  those  who  were  drink- 
ing.'* Johnson.  "  Perhaps,  contempt.  And, 
Sir,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  drunk  one's  self, 
to  relish  the  wit  of  drunkenness.  Do  we  not 
judge  of  the  drunken  wit  of  the  dialogue  be- 
tween lago  and  Cassio,  the  most  excellent  in 
its  kind,  when  we  are  quite  sober  ?  Wit  is 
wit,  by  whatever  means  it  is  produced ;  and,  if 
good,  will  appear  so  at  all  times.  I  admit  that 
the  spirits  are  raised  by  drinking,  as  by  the 
common  participation  oi  any  pleasure :  cock- 
fighting  or  bear-baiting  will  raise  the  spirits  of 
a  company,  as  drinking  does,  though  surely 
they  will  not  improve  conversation.  I  also 
admit,  that  there  are  some  sluggish  men  who 
are  improved  by  drinking ;  as  there  ore  fruits 
which  are  not  good  till  they  are  rotten.  There 
are  such  men,  but  they  are  medlars.  I  indeed 
allow  that  there  have  been  a  very  few  men  of 
talents  who  were  improved  by  drinking ;  but 
I  maintain  that  I  am  right  as  to  the  efiects  of 
drinking  in  general :  and  let  it  be  considered, 


*  llawkinw  ■aj's  that  when  a  lll>rrtlnp  of  »nnn»  noli*  'pro- 
bably Tom  Ilervi'T,  p.  I**:*.)  wat  lalkinjr  b^'forc  him,  and  iii- 
tcrlanhiig  hiK  ttoni-i  wUli  orttti>,  Johnson  Niid,  "  Str,  all  thit 
twi-.iriiig  will  do  nothiiiK  for  our  ttorr  ;  I  beg  you  will  not 
«wfar."  Th**  narrator  went  on  •^raring:  Johii»on  «ai<l,  "  I 
nriiiKt  again  entreat  yon  not  to  twpar."  He  «»urcag.iin; 
Johnson  quitti*d  tho  room —  Crokbk. 

>  See  anii,  p.  'Ji»0.  n.  4.  —  C. 
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that  there  is  no  position,  howerer  &be  in  its 
ODiverwliCy,  whicli  is  not  true  of  Bome  jiarti- 
caW  man.  Sir  William  Forbes  said,  "  Migbt 
not  a  man  wBimed  with  wme  be  like  a  bottlo 
of  beer,  which  is  made  brisker  bj  being  set 
before  the  Sre."  "  ^^J,"  said  Johnson,  laugh- 
ing, "  I  cannot  antwer  that :  that  is  too  much 

I  observed,  that  wine  did  some  people  harm, 
bj  inflaming,  coufiising,  and  imtatmg  their 
minds;  but  that  the  experience  of  mankind 
had  declared  in  favour  of  moderate  driukiug. 
JosNlON.     "  Sir,  I  do  not  say  it  is  wrong  to 

Sroduce  self-complacency  by  drinking ;  I  only 
eny  that  it  improves  tbe  mind.  When  I 
drank  wine ',  I  scorned  to  drink  it  when  in 
company.  I  h&ve  drunk  Dtany  a  bottle  by 
mvself ;  in  the  first  place,  because  I  had  need 
of  it  to  raise  mj  spirits ;  in  the  second  place, 
because  1  would  have  nobody  to  witaew  its 
effects  upon  me." 

He  htid  us,  "  almost  all  his  Bamblerg  were 
written  just  as  they  were  wanted  for  the  press ; 
that  he  sent  a  certain  portion  of  tbe  copy  of  an 
essay,  and  wrote  the  remainder,  wbUe  the 
former  part  of  it  was  printing.  When  it  was 
wanted,  and  he  had  fairly  sat  down  to  it,  he 
iras  sure  it  would  be  done.* 

He  said,  that,  for  general  improvement,  a 
man  should  read  whatever  his  immediate  in- 
clination prompts  him  to ;  though,  to  be  sure, 
if  a  man  has  a  science  to  learn,  be  must  regu- 
larly and  resolutely  advance.  He  added, 
"  What  we  read  with  inclination  makes  a  much 
stronger  impression.  If  we  read  without  in- 
clination, half  the  mind  is  employed  in  fixing 
the  attention ;  so  there  is  but  one  half  to  be 
employed  on  what  we  read."  He  told  us,  he 
read  Fielding's  "  Amelia"  through  without 
stopping.*  He  said,  "  If  a  man  begins  to  read 
'n  the  middle  of  a  book,  and  feels  an  inclina- 
ion  to  go  on,  let  him  not  quit  it,  to  go  to  the 
beginning.  He  may,  perhaps,  not  feel  again 
the  inclination." 

Sir  Joshua  mentioned  Mr.  Cumberland's 
"Odes,"  which  were  just  published.  Johhsoh. 
"  Why,  Sir,  they  would  have  been  thought  as 
good  as  odes  conmionlv  are,  if  Ciunberland  had 
not  put  his  name  to  them ;  but  a  name  imme- 


iu?«3  !S' ^d  pin?; 


TbnUe,   I    find 


diately  draws  censure,  nnlen  it  be  ■  nsme  tLit 
bears  down  everv  thing  before  iL  Naj,  Cum- 
berland has  made  his  'Odes'subadiarj  todie 
fame  of  another  man.'  They  might  hiie  run 
well  enough  by  themselves;  but  he  hu  d><i 
only  loaded  them  with  a  name,  but  hu  Bait 
them  carry  double."  I 

We  talked  of  tbe  reviews,  and  Dr.  Jobn™ 
spoke  of  them  as  he  did  at  Thrale's.  ^Joebu  I 
said,  what  I  have  often  thought,  thathewoc- 
dered  to  find  so  much  good  writing  eui^TpI 
in  them,  when  the  authors  were  to  remun  un. 
known,  and  so  could  not  have  the  motive  of  , 
fame.  Johmsoh.  "Nay,  Sir,  those  who  ip\t 
in  them,  write  well  in  order  to  be  paid  weH" 

[JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

"■  "        ■,  —  Wbfn  you  cAUedoD  Mn. 

enquiry  that  ibe  mi  niili 
thing  happened  hj  Nrt.  Me«-  . 
tagu,  of  which  I  beg  you  to  inform  ber,  for  ihi  \ 
went  likewiie  by  my  opinion.  Hie  deniil.  if  ii 
bad  been  feigned,  would  not  bate  plcb«l  me. 
Your  viiiti,  however,  are  kindly  piiil.  tnd  'cr'  i 
Lindly  taken.  Weare  gung  lo  Bath  dunmniiu^  < 
but  I  could  not  pari  without  tdliug  jm  On  <^ 

state  oryoarviul I  am,  dears!  JIid*Bi.&c. 

— AfjnuMi  MS.  "  Sail  Joaswa] 

Soon  after  this  day,  be  went  to  Bath  vlib 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  I  had  never  seen  iL: 
beautiful  city,  and  wished  to  take  the  ofi|>T- 
tunity  of  visiting  it  while  Johnson  wu  tbirr. 
Having  written  to  him,  I  received  the  foUu'- 
ing  answer :  —  | 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL 

"Dcjka  Sii,  — Wh;  do  you   talk  of  nr^' 

When  did  I  neglect  you?     If  you   will  rw  u 

Bath,  we   iball    all  be   glad  to   m  yOB.    Cuo. 

therefore,  ai  loon  a*  you  can But  I  httti  M' 

businea  fui  you  at  Loudon.  Bid  Fnncii  loA  ^ 
the  paper  dnwer  of  the  cheat  of  draven  in  tnt  bo:, 
chamber,  for  two  ca*e»*  j  one  fin-  tbe  atiomr'- 
gtneral.  and  one  for  the  ulicitor-geDenL  IVi 
lie,  I  tbink,  at  tbe  top  of  my  papen;  otkarx" 
they  are  lomewhen  elit,  and  will  give  nw  "•'' 
trouble. 


"^»e 


iET.6i 
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*  Please  to  write  to  me  immeduitely,  if  they  can 
be  found.  Make  my  compliments  to  all  our  friends 
round  the  world,  and  to  Mrs.  Williams  at  home. 
—  I  im,  Sir,  your,  &c.  ^'Sam.  Jobmson.** 

**  Search  for  the  papers  as  soon  as  you  can,  that, 
if  it  is  necessary,  I  may  write  to  you  again  before 
you  come  down.** 


CHAPTER  LVI. 


1776. 

BotwdFi  Vint  to  Bath  and  BriUoL  —  Rowley** 
POm$.  —  Ckatterlom,  —  Garriek*t  "  jlreher.'^  — 
RnOt  CFtaiioM.  —  Chetier/UUfM  «  Letten."  — 
NoUi  om  Shakgpeart.  —  Lmxury.  —  Oglethorpe, 
Lord  EUbank.  —  ConoeraaiioH.  —  BgotiMm,  — 
Dr.  OhifieUL — CammeKtatorM  on  the  Bible, — 
ThampeotCe  Cote,  —  DinMer  at  Mr.  DiU/e. — 
Mm  WUkea.  —  FoaU*§  Mimicry.  —  Garrick'e 
Wit,  —  Biography,  —  Drydau  —  CiUer*»  Play  a. 
—  **  DiffieiU  e$t  proprii,"  jrc-  —  City  POete,  — 
**  DiaboUiM  Rtgitr  —  Lord  Bvte.  —  Mra. 
Kjuwlea,  —  Mre.  RmddL 

Os  the  26th  April,  I  went  to  Bath ;  and  on 
my  arrival  at  the  Pelican  inn,  found  lying  for 
mo  an  obliging  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
llirale,  by  whom  I  was  agreeably  entertained 
almost  constantly  during  my  stay.  They  were 
|!OQe  to  the  rooms :  but  there  was  a  kind  note 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  should  sit  at  home 
ail  the  evening.  I  went  to  him  directly ;  and 
U'furc  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  returned,  we  had 
l>v  ourselves  some  hours  of  tea-drinking  and 
lik. 

I  shall  group  together  such  of  his  sayings  as 
1  preserved  during  the  few  days  that  I  was  at 
Ikth. 

Of  a  person  [Mr.  Burke]  who  differed  from 
liim  in  politics,  he  said,  "  In  private  life  be  is 
t  very  nonest  gentleman;  but  I  will  not  allow 
)iim  to  be  so  in  public  life.  People  may  be 
boncst,  though  they  are  doing  wrong :  that  is, 
U.*twcen  their  Maker  and  them.  But  ire,  who 
ve  suffering  by  their  pernicious  conduct,  are 
t/»  destroy  them.  We  are  sure  that  [Burke] 
ai-ts  from  interest.  We  know  what  his  genuine 
principles  were.^  They  who  allow  their 
piAiJons  to  confound  the  distinctions  between 
ri^'ht  and  wrong,  are  criminal.  They  may  be 
'^'nvinced ;  but  they  haye  not  come  honestly 
by  their  conviction. 


'  He  neent.  Ch«t.  to  mxMm  life.  Ikey,  at  th«  Club,  knew 
t)ui  BiiriM  was  not  what  Jobnaon  would  call  a  Whig.  — 
^Ir.  Burfca  csded  as  be  besan  — 

'  Tbu  tdii  of  empire,  where  be  rote,  he  let  I  **—  Ciokib. 

*  The  elder  Mr.  Lanfton.  —  Hawk.  Mem.  It  It  not  easy 
tr>  'indcracaDd  bow  aoj  fitratiam  could  have  cored  a  mind  of 
n»-\  aa  error  ae  thii.  —  CaoKsa. 

*  I  am  MNTv  that  there  are  oo  memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
BlslMhcaouor  of  this  poem.  He  was  the  representative  of 
I'V  nnent  fiuoUy  of  Blair,  of  Blair,  tn  Ayrshire ;  but  the 
eiute  bad  deacewled  lo  a  female,  and  afterwards  passed  to 


It  having  been  mentioned,  I  know  not  with 
what  truth,  that  a  certain  female  political 
writer  [Mrs.  Macaulay],  whose  doctrines  he 
disliked,  had  of  late  become  very  fond  of  dress, 
sat  hours  together  at  her  toilet,  and  even  put 
on  rouge : — Johkson.  ^*  She  is  better  employed 
at  her  toilet,  than  using  her  pen.  It  is  better 
she  should  be  reddenine  her  own  cheeks,  than 
blackening  other  people  s  characters.** 

He  told  us  that  ^  Addison  wrote  Budgeirs 
papers  in  the  Spectator,  at  least  mended  them 
so  much  that  he  made  them  almost  his  own ; 
and  that  Draper,  Tonson*B  partner,  assured 
Mrs.  Johnson,  that  the  much  admired  Epi- 
logue to  '  The  Distressed  Mother,*  which  came 
out  in  Budsell's  name,  was  in  reality  written 
by  Addison. 

"  The  mode  of  government  by  one  may  be  ill 
adapted  to  a  small  society,  but  is  best  for  a 
great  nation.  The  characteristic  of  our  own 
government  at  present  is  imbecility.  The 
magistrates  dare  not  call  the  guards  for  fear 
of  being  hanged.  The  guards  will  not  come 
for  fear  of  being  given  up  to  the  blind  rage  of 
popular  juries.** 

Of  the  father'  of  one  of  our  friends  he  ob- 
served, ^*IIe  never  clarified  his  notions,  by 
filtrating  them  through  other  minds.  He  had 
a  canal  upon  his  estate,  where  at  one  place  the 
bank  was  too  low.  I  dug  the  canal  deeper,** 
said  he. 

He  told  me  that  ^  so  long  ago  as  1748,  he 
had  read  '  The  Grave,  a  Poem,* '  but  did  not 
like  it  much.**  I  differed  from  him ;  for  though 
it  is  not  equal  throughout,  and  is  seldom 
eleeantly  correct,  it  abounds  in  solemn  thought 
and  poetical  imagery  beyond  the  common 
reach.  The  world  has  difiered  from  him ;  for 
the  poem  has  passed  through  many  editions, 
and  IS  still  mucn  read  by  people  of  a  serious 
cast  of  mind. 

A  literary  lady  of  large  fortune  [Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu] was  mentioned,  as  one  who  did  good  to 
many,  but  by  no  means  ^*  by  stealth  ;**  and  in- 
stead of  "blushing  to  find  it  fame,**  acted 
evidently  from  vanity.  Johksoiv.  "I  have 
seen  no  beings  who  do  as  much  good  from 
benevolence,  as  she  does,  from  whatever 
motive.  K  there  are  such  under  the  earth,  or 
in  the  clouds,  I  wish  they  would  come  up,  or 
come  down.  What  Soame  Jenyns  says  upon 
this  subject  is  not  to  be  minded ;  he  is  a  wit. 
No,  Sir ;  to  act  from  pure  benevolence  is  not 
possible  for  finite  beings.  Human  benevolence 
IS  mingled  with  vanity,  interest,  or  some  other 
motive.*** 


the  son  of  her  husband  by  another  marriage.  He  was 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Athelstaneford,  where  Mr.  John 
Home  was  bis  successor;  so  that  it  may  truly  be  called 
classic  ground.  His  son,  who  Is  of  the  same  name,  and  a 
roan  eminent  for  talents  and  learning,  is  now,  with  universal 
approbation,  solicitor-general  of  Scotland.  —  Bosw  bll.  And 
was  afterwsrds  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
A  life  of  Blair  is  given  lo  the  editions  of  the  English  Poets  by 
Aniierson  and  Chalmers.  He  died  In  1746,  In  bis  forty- 
seventh  year.  —  Caoaia. 
«  The  pension  which  Mrs.  Mootagu  had  lately  settled  on 
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He  would  not  allow  me  to  praise  a  lady^ 
then  at  Bath ;  observinnr,  **  She  does  not  gain 
upon  me.  Sir;  I  think  her  emptj-headed." 
He  was,  indeed,  a  stem  critic  upon  characters 
and  manners.  Even  Mrs.  Thrale  did  not 
escape  his  friendly  animadversion  at  times. 
When  he  and  I  were  one  day  endeavouring  to 
ascertain,  article  by  article,  how  one  of  our 
friends  ^  could  possibly  spend  as  much  money 
in  his  family  as  he  told  us  he  did,  she  inter- 
rupted us  by  a  lively  extravagant  sally,  on  the 
expense  of  clothing  his  children,  describing  it 
in  a  very  ludicrous  and  fanciful  manner. 
Johnson  looked  a  little  angry,  and  said,  "Nay, 
Madam,  when  you  are  declaiming,  declaim; 
and  when  you  are  calculatnig,  calculate."  At 
another  time,  when  she  said,  perhaps  affect- 
edly, "I  don't  like  to  fly;"--JoHM80N.  "With 
yotur  wings,  Madam,  you  nmgt  fly  :  but  have  a 
care,  there  are  clippers  abroad.  How  very 
well  was  this  said,  and  how  fully  has  experience 
proved  the  truth  of  it !  But  have  they  not 
clipped  rather  rudely^  and  gone  a  great  deal 
closer  than  was  necessary  ?  ^ 

A  gentleman  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and 
live  three  years  at  Otaheite,  or  New  Zealand, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  full  acquaintance  with 

Eeople  so  totally  different  from  all  that  we 
ave  ever  known,  and  be  satisfied  what  pure 
nature  can  do  for  man.  Jounson.  "  What 
could  you  learn,  Sir  ?  What  can  savages  tell, 
but  what  they  themselves  have  seen  ?  Of  the 
past  or  the  invisible  they  can  tell  nothing.  The 
inhabitants  of  Otaheit^  and  New  Zealand  are 
not  in  a  state  of  pure  nature ;  for  it  is  plain 
they  broke  off  from  some  other  people.  Had 
they  grown  out  of  the  ground,  you  might  have 
judged  of  a  state  of  pure  nature.  Fanciful 
people  may  talk  of  a  mythology  being  amongst 
them ;  but  it  must  be  invention.  They  have 
once  had  religion,  which  has  been  gradually 
debased.  And  what  account  of  their  religion 
can  you  suppose  to  be  learnt  from  savages? 
Only  consider,  Sir,  our  own  state  :  our  religion 
is  in  a  book ;  we  have  an  order  of  men  whose 
duty  it  is  to  teach  it ;  we  have  one  day  in  the 
week  set  apart  for  it,  and  this  is  in  general 
pretty  well  observed:  yet  ask  the  jfirst  ten 
gross  men  you  meet,  and  hear  what  they  can 
tell  of  their  religion." 

On  Monday,  April  29.,  he  and  I  made  an 
excursion  to  Bristol,  where  I  was  entertained 


Miss  Williams  (see  ante,  p.  4S8.)  would  naturally  account  for 
i\\\%  derence  of  that  lady's  beneficence,  but  it  seemi  also  to 
have  induced  Johnson  to  speak  of  her  intellectual  powers  In 
a  strain  of  paneKyric  as  excessive  as  his  former  depreciation ; 
but  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  he  ever  could  have  spoken  of 
hr>r  in  such  terms  as  the  good.natured  Miss  Reynolds  relates. 
•*  Sir,"  he  would  say,  "  that  lady  exerts  more  mind  in  con- 
versation than  any  person  I  ever  met  with  :  Sir,  the  displays 
such  powers  of  ratiocination  —  such  radiation!  of  Intellectual 
excellence,  as  are  amazing  I  " —  Croker. 

*  This  has  been  supposcid  to  be  Miss  Hannah  More ;  yet  it 
seems  hard  to  conceive  in  what  wayward  fancy  he  coul^  call 
her  "cmnty-headed."  — C,  1«30.  I  am  Rlad  to  find,  from 
Hannah  More*s  Letters,  recently  published,  that  my  doubt 
was  well  founded.  She  was  at  this  time  in  London,  and 
could  not  have  bet;n  the  person  meant.  —  Crokbv,  1835. 

>  Mr.  Langton.  —  CaoKCR. 


with  seeing  him  enquire  upon  die  spot  into  the 
authenticity  of  " Rowley *s  poetry,'  as  I  haii 
seen  him  enquire  upon  the  spot  into  the 
authenticity  of  "Ossian's  poetry"  Geon^e 
Catcot,  the  pewterer,  who  was  as  zealous  fur 
Rowley  as  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  was  for  Ossijui  (I 
trust  my  reverend  friend  will  excuse  the  com- 
parison), attended  us  at  our  inn,  and  with  a 
triumphant  lur  of  lively  simplicity,  called  out, 
"  I  *11  make  Dr.  Johnson  a  convert."  Dr.  Joliu- 
son,  at  his  desire,  read  aloud  some  of  Chait*':* 
ton's  fabricated  verses ;  while  Catcot  sUxpI  ;it 
the  back  of  his  chair,  moving  himself  like  x 
pendulum,  and  beating  time  with  his  feet,  .u.'l 
now  and  then  looking  into  Dr.  Johnsons  t^<>. 
wondering  that  he  was  not  yet  convinced.  V  c 
called  on  Mr.  Barret,  the  surgeon,  and  :>.iv 
some  of  the  originals^  as  the^  were  called,  wh:  -  j 
were  executed  very  artificially  * ;  but  from  a 
careful  inspection  of  them,  and  a  considerati*  n 
of  the  circumstances  with  which  the?  v<'>. 
attended,  we  were  quite  satisfied  of  the  imp*!- 
ture,  which,  indeed,  has  been  clearly  dexnoi- 
strated  from  internal  evidence,  by  sertT?] 
able  critics.* 

Honest  Catcot  seemed  to  pa^  no  ait«ctf ;. 
whatever  to  any  objections,  but  insisted,  as  j: 
end  of  all  controversy,  that  we  should  go  wi:i. 
him  to  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  M.:rt, 
Redcliff,  and  view  with  our  own  eyes  the  ftcci.i't 
chest  in  which  the  manuscripts  were  founi ' 
To  this  Dr.  Johnson  good-nataredly  agm*:. 
and,  though  troubled  with  a  shortness  ^^ 
breathing,  laboured  up  a  long  flight  of  si'j'^- 
till  we  came  to  the  place  where  me  wowln.'-- 
chest  stood.  "  There"  said  Catcot,  with  a 
bouncing  confident  credulity,  ^Aere  is  tK 
very  chest  itself."  After  tliu  ocular  ifew-*' 
stration,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  H^ 
brought  to  my  recollection  a  Scotcb  Ti^'2^^\ 
lander,  a  man  of  learning  too,  and  wbo  k  • 
seen  the  world,  attesting,  and  at  the  saroe  tii- 
giving  his  reasons  for,  the  authenticity  •' 
S^ingal :  "  I  have  heard  all  that  poem  when  1 
was  young."  "Have  you.  Sir?  Pray  i»l''* 
have  you  heard?"  '*!  have  heard  0*iai. 
Oscar,  and  every  one  ofthemy^ 

Johnson  said  of  Chatterton,  "  This  w  t'r 
most  extraordinary  young  man  that  has  <t- 
countered    my  knowledge.     It   is  wondtn^ 
how  the  whelp  has  written  such  thinss.** 

We  were  by  no  means  pleased  with  otir  Jt" 


»  This  alludes  to  the  many  sarraatie  obirrtrt»on«  • 
lished  against  Mrs.  Pioisi.  on  her  laini-ntabl»  narrUf 

Krticularly  to  Baretti's  brutal  ttrktare*  hi  tha  K«^''* 
Agaxiue  for  1788 ;  which  eren  Bocvell.  with  til  kit  e"^ 
towards  her,  could  not  approve.  ~  CaoKta.        . .  v  ««  p 

<  Several  of  these  origloalt  are  now  in  the  BritW  *  '•^ 
and  in  point  of  penmanship  are  rerr  sorry  f«fc^"I^  *    " 
inferior  to  Ireland's  Shakespearian  forgcrict.  —  P.  Ct»><* 

HAM 

»  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  Mr.  Warton.  Mr.  Malonc.  -  Bo«w«w 
•  This  natvrli  resembles  the  rtyle  of  •'«••*'  ;.. 

Johnson  to  plcaaantly  ridiculn  tn  the  Idttt,  N<»  '"•.  . 

Sneaker    is  a  hearty  adherent  to  the  protrstaol  «**.«'  . 

ment ;  he  has  known  thoic  who  saw  the  h«J  »»<«»""  * 

Pretender  was  conveyed  In  a  warm  log.  pan  ."—«''*■'    ,, 
r  Botwell  had  not  lold  us  this  In  his  Jwww^-^*'* 

IS47. 
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at  Bristol.     ^  Let  us  see  now/*  said  I,  "  how 

'  we  should  describe  it."    Johnson  was  ready 

:   with  his  raillery.    '*  Describe  it,  Sir  ?    Whjr, 

!   it  was  so  bad,  that — Boswell  wished  to  be  in 

Scotland  r 

Afler  Dr.  Johnson  returned  to  London* 
[^[ay  4th],  I  was  several  times  with  him  at 
bis  house,  where  I  occasionally  slept,  in  the 
nKjm  that  had  been  assigned  for  me.  I  dined 
with  him  at  Dr.  Taylor's  [7th],  at  General 
( )i!lethorpe*s  [8th],  and  at  Greneral  Faoli*s 
I'Mh].  To  avoid  a  tedious  minuteness,  I  shall 
LToitp  together  what  I  have  preserved  of  his 
(N>nversation  during  this  period  also,  without 
'ii't'cirying  each  scene  where  it  passed,  except 
v)iK%  which  will  be  found  so  remarkable  as 
riTtainly  to  deserve  a  very  particular  relation. 
W'iiere  the  place  or  the  persons  do  not  con- 
tribute to  tne  zest  of  the  conversation,  it  is 
uTineccssary  to  encumber  my  page  with  men- 
tit>iiin(^  them.  To  know  of  what  vintage  our 
nine  is,  enables  us  to  jud^e  of  its  value,  and 
to  drink  it  with  more  relish :  but  to  have  the 
jroduce  of  each  vine  of  one  vineyard,  in  the 
^jine  year,  kept  separate,  would  serve  no  pur- 
j'w.  To  know  that  our  wine  (to  use  an 
u'ivertising  phrase)  is  **of  the  stock  of  an 
.-iiul>:i8sador  lately  deceased,**  heightens  its 
ti.u-our:  but  it  signifies  nothing  to  know  the 
liin  where  each  bottle  was  once  deposited.' 

"  Garrick,'*  he  observed,  "  does  not  play  the 
}>:irt  of  Archer  in  the  ^ Beaux  Stratagem* 
v^*'ll.  The  gentleman  should  break  through 
rli.*  footman,  which  is  not  the  case  as  he 
a.^'sit.*'' 

^  Where  there  is  no  education,  as  in  savage 
<o  tin  tries,  men  will  have  the  upper  hand  of 
wiiiuen.  Bodily  strength,  no  doubt,  contributes 
t'l  thi^;  but  it  would  be  so,  exclusive  of  that; 
:'<r  it  is  mind  that  always  governs.  When  it 
>oines  to  dry  understanding,  man  has  the 
'.'•■tter." 

''  The  little  volumes  entitled,  *  ReipubUctty  * 
whi'h  are  very  well  done,  were  a  bookseller*s 

**  There  is  much  talk  of  the  misery  which  we 
1U40  to  the  brute  creation;  but  they  are 
I "  ompensed  by  existence.  If  they  were  not 
•^«  lul  to  man,  and  therefore  protected  by  him, 
'h'.y  wooid  not  be  nearly  so  numerous.**  This 
■ir^ruraeDt  is  to  be  found  m  the  able  and 
(''•ni'maot  Hutchinsons  *^ Moral  Philosophy/* 
l><it  the  question  is,  whether  the  animals  who 


'  t*  tppnn  Trom  hU  LetUn^  that  bdng  ctlled  up  to  advise 
f»r  Tatlor  to  an  ««d««taKical  suit,  {anti,  p  508.  n.  4.)  he 
*'i  Bach  •«  Friday  nigbt,  3d  Majr,  and  arrived  In  London 
T  •^vra  o'cloek  on  SaCarday.  — CaoSE*. 

'  Tht«  aMtapbor  by  no  mean*  reconciles  at  to  the  neRlU 
t*rrr  vtileh  le  is  latCDded  to  excuse.    Boswell's  grpatest 

-T  t  !■  to  kto  details.  —  CaoaaB. 
'•arrkk,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  that  Johnson  was 

'.tSW  of  di«th)guUhin{r  t\k«  geiottmtm  from  the  footman. 
*  -•'  mui.  p.  490.  —  CaoKKa. 

*  ^nmaota  of  the  princl|ial  States  of  Europe —  Crorrr. 

^  "  A  prettv  book  **  was  made  up  from  these  letters  by  the 
:«'•  I>r  Traslcr.  cotitlad  **  Prindplei  of  Politeness."—  UaU. 
~  <  •<*aa. 

'  '  I  one  daf.**  says  Mrs  Plozxl,**  commended  a  young  lady 
I  f  Ur  beamy  aad  pretty  bchaTioor,  **  to  whom  she  thought 


endure  such  suflferings  of  various  kinds,  for  the 
service  and  entertainment  of  man,  would  accept 
of  existence  upon  the  terms  on  which  they  have 
it.  Madame  de  Sevign^  who,  though  she  had 
nuiny  enjoyments,  felt  with  delicate  sensibilitT 
the  prevalence  of  misery,  complains  of  the  task 
of  existence  having  been  imposed  upon  her 
without  her  consent. 

^'  That  man  is  never  happy  for  the  present 
is  so  true,  that  all  his  relief  from  unhappiness 
is  only  forgetting  himself  for  a  little  while. 
Life  is  a  progress  from  want  to  want,  not  from 
enjoyment  to  enjoyment.** 

*^  Though  many  men  are  nominally  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  hospitals  and  other 
public  institutions,  almost  all  tne  good  is  done 
by  one  man,  by  whom  the  rest  are  driven  on ; 
owing  to  confidence  in  him  and  indolence  in 
them.** 

^*  Lord  Chesterfield*s  Letters  to  his  Son  ^,  I 
think,  might  be  made  a  very  pretty  book. 
Take  out  Sie  immorality,  and  it  snoula  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  every  young  gentleman.  An 
elegant  manner  and  easiness  of  behaviour  are 
acquired  gradually  and  imperceptibly.  No 
man  can  say,  *  1*11  be  genteel.*  Tnere  are  ten 
genteel  women  for  one  genteel  man,  because 
they  are  more  restrained.  A  man  without 
some  dcOTee  of  restraint  is  insufferable ;  but 
we  are  ul  less  restrained  than  women.  Were 
a  woman  sitting  in  company  to  put  out  her  legs 
before  her  as  most  men  do,  we  should  be 
tempted  to  kick  them  in.**  No  man  was  a 
more  attentive  and  nice  observer  of  behaviour 
in  those  whose  company  he  happened  to  be 
than  Johnson,  or,  nowever  strange  it  may 
seem  to  many,  had  a  higher  estimation  of  its 
refinements.^ 

Lord  Eliot  informs  me,  that  one  day  when 
Johnson  and  he  were  at  dinner  in  a  gentle- 
man's house  in  London,  upon  Lord  Chester- 
field's Letters  being  mentioned,  Johnson  sur- 
prised the  company  by  this  sentence :  "  Every 
man  of  any  education  would  rather  be  called 
a  rascal,  than  accused  of  deficiency  in  the 
gracetr  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  was  present,  turned 
to  a  lady  who  knew  Johnson  well,  and  lived 
much  with  him,  and  in  his  quaint  manner, 
tapping  his  box,  addressed  her  thus :  **  Don't 
you  think,  Madam  (looking  towards  Johnson), 
that  among  all  your  acquaintance,  you  could 
find  OM  exception?**  The  lady  smiled,  and 
seemed  to  acquiesce.**  "^ 


no  objections  could  have  been  made.  "  I  saw  her  (snys  Dr. 
Johnson)  take  a  pair  of  scissors  In  her  left  hand;  and, 
althouKh  her  father  Is  now  become  a  nobleman,  and,  at  you 
say,  excessivelv  rich,  I  thould,  were  I  a  youth  of  quality  ten 
years  hence,  krtitate  between  a  girl  so  neglected  and  a 
nrgro."  —  Anrcttotfs.  "The  child  who  took  a  palroficli- 
kort  in  her  left  hand  is  now  a  woman  of  quality,  hiK^ly 
reipccted,  and  would  etU  u<,  I  conclude,  most  deservedly,  tf 
more  were  said  on  the  subject."  —  Piozzi  MS.  I  believe 
that  the  Indy  was  tbe  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Lyttelton.afttT- 
wartls  Lord  Wesfrote,  married  to  Sir  Richard  Huare.  She 
was  born  in  Jamaica,  and  thence,  perhaps,  Johnson's  Strang*? 
alluiion  to  the  neirro.  — >  CuoKEa. 

7  Colman.  In  his  "  Random  lifcordt,'^  has  given  a  lively 
sketch  of  the  appearance  and  manners  of  Johnson  and 
Oibbon  in  society :  — 
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"  I  read,"  said  he,  "  Sharpens  Letters  on 
Italy*  over  again,  when  I  was  at  Bath.  There 
is  a  great  defu  of  matter  in  them." 

**  Mrs.  Williams  was  angry  that  Thrale*s 
family  did  not  send  regularly  to  her  every  time 
they  heard  from  me  while  I  was  in  the  He- 
brides. Little  people  are  apt  to  be  jealous : 
but  they  should  not  be  jealous ;  for  they  ought 
to  consider,  that  superior  attention  will  neces- 
sarily be  paid  to  superior  fortune  or  rank. 
Two  persons  may  have  equal  merit,  and  oh 
that  account  may  have  an  equal  claim  to  at- 
tention; but  one  of  them  may  have  also 
fortune  and  rank,  and  so  may  have  a  double 
claim." 

Talking  of  his  notes  on  Shekspeare,  he  said, 
"  I  despise  those  who  do  not  see  that  I  am 
right  in  the  passage,  where  tu  is  repeated,  and 
'  asses  of  great  charge  *  introduced.  That  on 
•  To  be,  or  not  to  be,*  is  disputable."  * 

A  gentleman,  whom  I  found  sitting  with 
him  one  morning,  said,  that  in  his  opinion  the 
character  of  an  infidel  was  more  detestable 
than  that  of  a  man  notoriously  guilty  of  an 
atrocious  crime.  I  differed  from  him,  because 
we  are  surer  of  the  odiousness  of  the  one, 
than  of  the  error  of  the  other.  Johnson. 
^*  Sir,  I  agree  with  him ;  for  the  infidel  would 
be  guilty  of  any  crime  if  he  were  inclined  to 
it." 

"  Many  things  which  are  false  are  trans- 
mitted from  book  to  book,  and  gain  credit  in 
the  world.  One  of  these  is  the  cry  against 
the  evil  of  luxury.  Now  the  truth  is,  that 
luxury  produces  much  good.  Take  the  luxury 
of  builaings  in  London.  Does  it  not  produce 
real  advantage  in  the  conveniency  and  elegance 
of  accommodation,  and  this  all  from  the  exer- 
tion of  industry  ?  People  will  tell  you,  with 
a  melancholy  face,  how  many  builders  are  in 
gaol.  It  is  plain  they  are  in  gaol,  not  for 
building;  for  rents  are  not  fallen.  A  man 
gives  half-a-guinea  for  a  dish  of  green  peas. 
How  much  gardening  does  this  occasion  ?  how 
many  labourers  must  the  competition  to  have 
such  things  early  in  the  market  keep  in  em- 


*<  The  learned  Gibbon  wai  a  cmioni  couiKerbalance  Co  the 
learned  (nay  I  not  say  less  learned  ?)  Johnson.  Their  man. 
ners  and  taste,  both  in  writing  and  conversation,  were  as 
different  as  their  habiliments.  On  the  day  1 6rst  sat  down 
with  Johnson,  in  his  rusty  brown  suit,  and  his  black  worsted 
stockings.  Gibbon  was  placed  opposite  to  me  in  a  suit 
of  flowered  velvet,  with  a  bag  and  sword.  Each  had  his 
measured  phraseology ;  and  Johnson's  famous  parallel  be- 
tween Dryden  and  Pope,  might  be  loosely  parodied,  in 
reference  to  himself  and  Gibbon :  Johnson's  style  was  grand, 
and  Gibbon's  elegant:  the  stateliness  of  the  former  was 
sometimes  pedantTc.  and  the  latter  was  occasionally  finical. 
Johnson  marched  to  kettle-drums  and  trumpets;  Gibbon 
moved  to  flutes  and  hautboys  :  Johnson  hewed  passages 
through  the  Alps,  while  Gibbon  levelled  walks  through  parks 
and  gardens.  Mauled  as  I  had  been  by  Johnson,  Gibbon 
poured  balm  upon  my  bruises  by  condescending,  once  or 
twice  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  to  talk  with  me :  the  great 
historian  was  light  and  playful,  suiting  his  matter  to  the 
capacity  of  the  boy  ;  but  it  was  done  more  suo  /  ~  still  his 
mannerism  prevailed ;  still  he  tapped  his  snuff-box  ;  still  he 
smirked  and  smiled,  and  rounded  his  periods  with  the  same 
air  of  good-breeding,  as  if  he  were  couversinc  with  men. 
His  mouth,  melllduous  a»  Plato's,  was  a  round  hole  nearly 
In  the  centre  of  his  visage."    Vol.  1.  p.  ISI.  —  Cboksk. 


ployment?  You  will  hear  it  said,  very 
gravely,  ^  "Why  was  not  the  half-guinea,  thu5 
spent  m  luxury,  given  to  the  poor  ?  To  bow 
many  might  it  have  afforded  a  good  meftl  ? ' 
Alas !  has  it  not  gone  to  the  industrumM  poor. 
whom  it  is  better  to  support  than  the  idle 
poor?  You  are  much  surer  that  jon  are 
doing  good  when  you  pay  money  to  those  wh" 
work,  as  the  recompense  of  their  labour,  than 
when  you  give  money  merely  in  charity.  Sa]'>- 
pose  the  ancient  luxury  of  a  dish  of  peacock's 
brains  were  to  be  revived,  how  many  carcar*^ 
would  be  left  to  the  poor  at  a  cheap  rate !  anvi 
as  to  the  rout  that  is  made  about  people  who 
are  ruined  by  extravagance,  it  is  no  matter  to 
the  nation  that  some  individuals  suffer.  When 
so  much  general  productive  exerUon  is  tie 
consequence  of  luxury,  the  nation  does  n  t 
care  tnough  there  are  debtors  in  gaol :  nav, 
they  would  not  care  though  their  creditors 
were  there  too.'* 

The  uncommon  vivacitjr  of  General  O^?- 
thorpe*s  mind,  and  variety  of  knowledj^:-, 
having  sometimes  made  his  conversation  seem 
too  desultory;  Johnson  observed,  ^Oglethorpe. 
Sir,  never  completes  what  he  has  to  saj.** 

He  on  the  same  account  made  a  »milx* 
remark  on  Patrick  Lord  Elibank ;  *^  Sir,  there 
is  nothins  condusive  in  his  talk.** 

When  1  complained  of  having  dined  at  a 
splendid  table  without  hearing  one  aenten^^  -  •:' 
conversation  worthy  of  being  remembered,  Lf 
said,  *^  Sir,  there  seldom  is  any  such  conversA- 
tion."  BoswELL.  "Why  then  meet  at  table  *" 
Johhson.  ^*  Why,  to  eat  and  drink  tofrethtr. 
and  to  promote  landness;  and.  Sir,  this  ia 
better  done  when  there  is  no  solid  conversation . 
for  when  there  is,  people  differ  in  opinion,  alA 
get  into  bad  humour,  or  some  of  the  componv, 
who  are  not  capable  of  such  conversation,  arv 
left  out,  and  feel  themselves  uneasjr.  It  was  /•  >r 
this  reason  Sir  Robert  Walpole  said,  he  alwaj^ 
talked  grossly '  at  his  table,  because  in  thui: 
all  coula  join. 

Being  irritated  by  hearing  a  gentleman* 
ask  Mr.  Levett  a  variety  of  questions  concerning 


II 


I  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  a  surgeon,  who  had  tniv«ned  «!W  >  .• 
health,  and  whose  representation  of  Italian  nasnivrs  wm 
supposed  to  be  tinged  by  the  ill  humour  of  a  TaleCwSaaav-n 
Baretti  took  up  the  defence  of  his  eountrr,  and  a  mnt  o  r^ 
troversy  ensued,  which  made  some  noiae  at  tfat  txaK  — 
CaoRBa. 

*  It  may  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Malone,  la  lilt  ««ry  val«.~ 
able  edition  of  Shakespeare,  has  ftilly  viodiicated  Dr.  J<ik*«  m 
from  the  idle  censures  which  the  first  of  Khesr  natmt  ku 
given  rise  to.  The  Interpretation  of  the  oOtcr  paiaafi,  «K. . » 
Dr.  Johnson  allows  to  be  duwmtsMt,  he  brnt  clearly  abwwr  % « 
be  erroneous.— BoawuL.  The  dm  note  is  oo  a 
Hamlet,  act  v.  scene  IL.  where  Johnsoii  delecta  i 
quibble  of  which,  I  fear,  Shakeneare  Is  fuIHy.  fai  tW 
on  the  celebrated  soliloquy,  Johnaoi 
that  "  To  be^  or  mot  to  fe*'ls  a  queaUaa.  not 
shall  or  not  put  an  end  to  his  existence  here,  bitt 
there  be  a  future  state.  -.  CnoKca. 

'See  Mlt,p.  176.n.6.  — C.    Thus  Swift  ia  hia 
of  Sir  Robert  says, 

**  With  faTOor  and  fbrtirae  faatidloQsIr  Meet, 
He  is  loud  In  his  laugh  and  la  amr$e  ta  Ua  j««i  ** 

P.  CniVISIttBtlS 

4  ProbablT  Mr.  Boswetl  himself,  who  ftwqttwitl/  feweii** : 
this  mode  of  obtaining  information.—  Caoata . 
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him,  when  he  was  sitting  by,  he  broke  out, 
**Sirf  YOU  have  but  two  topics,  yourself  and 
me.  1  am  sick  of  both.**  "  A  man,**  said  he, 
"•  should  not  talk  of  himself  nor  much  of  any 
particular  person.  He  should  take  care  not  to 
be  made  a  proverb;  and,  therefore,  should 
avoid  having  any  one  topic  of  which  P^plo  can 
9av,  *  We  shall  hear  him  upon  it.*  There  was 
a  br.  Oldfield  ^  who  was  always  talking  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  came  into  a  coffee- 
house one  day,  and  told  that  his  grace  had 
spoken  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  half  an 
hour.  *  Did  he  indeed  speak  for  half  an  hour  ?  * 
(said  Belchier,  the  surgeon).  —  *  Yes.*  — '  And 
what  did  he  say  of  Dr.  Oldfield  ?*  —  'Nothing.* 
—  *  AVhy  then.  Sir,  he  was  very  ungrateftu ; 
fur  Dr.  Oldfield  could  not  have  spoken  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  without  saying  something 
of  him.'  ** 

""  Every  man  b  to  take  existence  on  the 
terms  on  which  it  is  given  to  him.  To  some 
men  it  is  given  on  condition  of  not  taking 
liberties,  which  other  men  may  take  without 
much  harm.  One  may  drink  wine,  and  be 
nothinc:  the  worse  for  it :  on  another,  wine  may 
have  effects  so  inflammatory  as  to  injure  him 
lK>th  in  body  and  mind,  and  perhi^  make  him 
commit  something  for  which  ne  may  deserve  to 
be  hanged.** 

^*  Lord  Hailes*s  '  Annals  of  Scotland  *  have 
not  that  painted  form  which  is  the  taste  of  this 
ti<ro  ;  but  it  is  a  book  which  will  always  sell,  it 
\iiL<  such  a  stability  of  dates,  such  a  certainty 
of  facts,  and  such  a  punctuality  of  citation.  I 
never  before  read  Scotch  history  with  certainty.** 
I  asked  him  whether  he  would  advise  me  to 
r4*a<i  the  Bible  with  a  commentary,  and  what 
•commentaries  he  would  recommend.  Johnson. 
"  To  be  sure.  Sir,  I  would  have  you  read  the 
Bible  with  a  commentary ;  and  I  would  re- 
('••mmend  Lowth  and  ratrtck  on  the  Old 
l*>.'«tament,  and  Hammond  on  the  New.** 

During  my  stay  in  London  this  spring,  I 
solicited  his  attention  to  another  law  case,  in 
which  I  was  engaged.  Li  the  course  of  a  con- 
t*^ted  election  tor  the  borough  of  Dunfermline, 
which  I  attended  as  one  of  my  friend  Colonel 
(4iterward  Sir  Archibald)  Campbeirs  counsel, 
one  of  hia  political  agents  —  wno  was  charged 
with  having  been  unfaithful  to  his  employer, 
«itiil  having  deserted  to  the  opposite  party  for 
J*  pecuniary  reward  —  attockeu  very  rudely  in 
the  newspapers  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Thomson, 
Mie  of  the  ministers  of  that  place,  on  account 
u{  a  luppoaed  allusion  to  hmi  in  one  of  his 
^cnnona.  Upon  this  the  minister,  on  a  sub- 
«■  quent  Sunday,  arraigned  him  by  name  from 
Ui«'  pulpit  with  some  severity  ;  and  the  agent, 
after  the  sermon  was  over,  rose  up  and  a^ked 


Thla.  I  MPfiOMt.  wtt  JMhnt  Oldflcld.  D  D..  the  onlj 
"tinrpontfT  OT  ih«  Duke  of  Marlborouirh't,  of  th«t  name 
1  l*Tr«e.  thm  1  kftow  of.  —  CvoKU,  1835. 
.4  iimiUeitim^  «hirb  h«»,  It  ^ipear«,  with  to  many 
'^  -nr  •vroaieulaf  In  Scotland.    The  Frpoch  call  a  pulpit 
-*  14  eM^rt  dr  •rritf.**_CaoKEa. 
'  Aa  a  proof  tif  Dr.  Johnioo'i  extraordinary  power*  of 


the  minister  aloud,  *'  What  bribe  he  had  re- 
ceived for  telling  so  many  lies  from  the  chair 
of  verity P ** '  I  waspresent  at  this  yery  ex- 
traordinary scene.  The  person  arraigned,  and 
his  father  and  brother,  who  also  had  a  share 
both  of  the  reproof  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
retaliation,  brought  an  action  against  Mr. 
Thomson,  in  the  Court  of  Session,  for  defama- 
tion and  damages,  and  I  was  one  of  the  counsel 
for  the  reverend  defendant.  The  liberty  of 
the  pulpit  was  our  great  ground  of  defence ; 
but  we  argued  also  on  the  provocation  of  the 
previous  attack,  and  on  the  mstant  retaliation. 
The  Court  of  Session,  however,  —  the  fifteen 
judges,  who  are  at  the  same  time  the  jury,  — 
decided  against  the  minister,  contrarv  to  my 
humble  opinion  ;  and  several  of  them  ex- 
pressed themselves  with  indignation  against 
nim.  He  was  an  aged  gentleman,  formerly  a 
military  chaplain,  and  a  man  of  high  spirit  and 
honour.  Johnson  was  satisfied  that  the  judg- 
ment was  wrong,  and  dictated  to  me,  in  con- 
futation of  it,  the  following  Argument —  [See 
Appendix.] 

When  I  read  this  to  Mr.  Burke,  he  was 
highly  pleased,  and  exclaimed,  *^  Well,  he  does 
his  work  in  a  workmanlike  manner.**  ^ 

Mr.  Thomson  wished  to  bring  the  cause  by 
appeal  before  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was 
dissuaded  by  the  advice  of  the  noble  person 
who  lately  presided  so  ably  in  that  most  ho- 
nourable house,  and  who  was  then  attorney-ge- 
neral. As  my  readers  will  no  doubt  be  glad 
also  to  read  the  opinion  of  this  eminent  man 
upon  the  same  subject,  I  shall  also  insert  it. — 
[See  Appendix.] 

I  am  now  to  record  a  very  curious  incident 
in  Dr.  Johnson*s  life,  which  fell  under  my  own 
observation ;  of  which  pars  magna  fui^  and 
which  I  am  persuaded  will,  with  the  liberal- 
minded,  be  much  to  his  credit. 

My  desire  ofbeing  acquainted  with  celebrated 
men  of  every  description  had  made  me,  much 
about  the  same  time,  obtain  an  introduction  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq. 
Two  men  more  difierent  could  perhaps  not  be 
selected  out  of  all  mankind.  They  had  even 
attacked  one  another  with  some  asperity  in 
their  writings ;  yet  I  lived  in  habita  of  friend- 
ship with  both.  I  could  fully  relish  the  excel- 
lence of  each ;  for  I  have  ever  delighted  in 
that  intellectual  chemistry,  which  can  separate 
good  qmalities  from  evil  in  the  same  person. 

Sir  John  Fringle,  ^  mine  own  friend  and  my 
father*s  friend,**  between  whom  and  Dr.  John- 
son I  in  vain  wished  to  establish  an  acquaint- 
ance, as  I  respected  and  lived  in  intimacy  with 
both  of  them,  observed  to  me  once,  very  in- 
geniously, ^  It  is  not  in  friendship  as  in  ma- 


compotiUon.  it  appears  from  the  original  OMnuacrlpt  of  this 
excHlent  ditaertation.  of  which  he  dictated  the  flrtt  eight 
paragraph!  on  the  lOth  of  May.  and  the  remainder  on  the 
oth<>r«,  I  I3th,  that  there  are  In  the  whole  otilv  trven  correcttont,  or 
rather  variation*,  and  those  not  cnntiderable.  Soch  were  at 
once  th«  vigorous  and  accurate  emaaatlona  of  hit  mbid.  ^ 
BoiwtLL. 
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thematics,  where  two  things,  each  equal  to  a 
third,  arc  equal  between  themselves.  You 
afp*ce  with  Johnson  as  a  middle  quality,  and 
you  agree  with  me  as  a  middle  quality ;  but 
Johnson  and  I  should  not  agree.'  Sir  John 
was  not  sufficiently  flexible;  so  I  desisted; 
knowing,  indeed,  that  the  repulsion  was  equally 
strong  on  the  part  of  Johnson ;  who,  I  know 
not  from  what  cause,  unless  his  being  a  Scotch- 
man, hjid  formed  a  very  erroneous  opinion  of 
Sir  John.  But  I  conceived  an  irresistible  wish, 
if  ]i(issible,  to  bring  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Wilkes  tOLjetlier.  How  to  manage  it,  was  a 
nice  and  difficult  matter.' 

My  worthy  booksellers  and  friends,  Messieurs 
Dilly  in  the  Poultry  '^,  at  whose  hospitable  and 
well-covered  table  I  have  seen  a  greater  num- 
ber of  literary  men  than  at  any  other,  except 
that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  had  invited  me 
to  meet  Mr.  Wilkes  and  some  more  gentlemen 
on  Wednesday,  May  15.  "  Pray,"  said  I,  "  let 
us  have  Dr.  Johnson."  "What,  with  Mr. 
Wilkes  ?  not  for  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Edward 
Dilly:  "Dr.  Johnson  would  never  forgive  me." 
"  Come,"  said  I,  "  if  you'll  let  me  negotiate  for 
you,  I  will  be  answerable  that  all  shall  go  well.'* 
Dilly.  "Nay,  if  you  will  take  it  upon  you,  I 
am  sure  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  them  both 
lere. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  veneration  which 
I  entertained  for  Dr.  Johnson,  I  was  sensible 
that  he  was  sometimes  a  little  actuated  by  the 
s[>irit  of  contradiction,  and  by  means  of  that  1 
hoped  I  should  gain  my  pt>int.  I  was  persuaded 
that  if  I  had  come  upon  him  with  a  direct  pro- 
posal, "  Sir,  will  you  dine  in  company  with 
Jack  Wilkes  ?  "  he  would  have  flown  into  a 
pa,ssion,  and  would  probably  have  answered, 
"  Dine  with  Jack  Wilkes,  Sir  .'  I  'd  as  soon  dine 
with  Jack  Ket(!h."  ^  1,  therefore,  while  we 
were  sitting  quietly  by  ourselves  at  his  house 
in  an  evening,  took  occasion  to  open  my  plan 
thus :  "  Mr.  Dilly,  Sir,  sends  his  respectful 
compliments  to  you,  and  would  be  happy  if  you 
would  do  him  the  honour  to  dine  with  him  on 
Wednesday  next  along  with  me,  as  1  must  soon 
go  to  Scotland."  Jounson.  "  Sir,  I  am  ob- 
lige<l  to  Mr.  Dilly.  I  will  wait  up(m  him — ." 
lioswELL.  "  Provided,  Sir,  I  suppose,  that  the 
company  whi(;h  he  is  to  have  is  agreeable  to 
you  ?  "  Johnson.  "  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  ? 
What  do  you  take  me  for  ?  Do  you  think  I 
am  so  ignorant  of  the  world  as  to  imagine  that 
I  am  to  proscribe  to  a  gentleman  what  company 
he  is  to  have  at  his  table  ?  "  Boswell.  "  1 
beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  for  wishing  to  prevent 
you  from  meeting  pcoj)le  whom  you  might  not 
like.  l*erha[)s  he  may  have  some  of  what  he 
calls  his  patriotic  friends  with  him."  Johnson. 
"  Well,  Sir,  and  what  then  ?  What  care  /  for 
his  patriotic  friend.^  f     Poh  !  "     Boswell.     "  I 


'  Johnson's  <li>like  of  Wilkes  was  very  vehement.  See 
Ml»s  ReynokisS  Ht'collcctioju.  —  Cruker. 

-  No.  •22.  They  were  Dissenters,  and  of  course  of  Whig 
puliticK.  —  CaoKEii. 


should  not  be  surprised  to  find  Jack  Wilkes 
there."  JoffNSOK.  "  And  if  Jack  Wilkes  jAok^ 
be  there,  what  is  that  to  me,  Sir  ?  My  dev 
friend,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this.  I  am  sonr 
to  be  angry  with  you  ;  but  really  it  is  treatb^ 
me  strangely  to  talk  to  me  as  if  I  could  not 
meet  any  company  whateyer,  oocasioiullT." 
BoswEix.  "Pray  forgive  me.  Sir:  I  meant 
well.  But  you  shall  meet  whoever  comes,  for 
me."  Thus  I  secured  him,  and  told  Dillj  that 
he  would  find  him  very  well  pleased  to  be  one 
of  his  guests  on  the  day  appointed. 

Upon  the  much  expected  Wednesday,  I  calle<l 
on  him  about  half  an  hour  before  dinner,  ai  I 
often  did  when  we  were  to  dine  out  tc^thtir, 
to  see  that  he  was  ready  in  time,  and  tf}  ac- 
company him.  I  found  him  buffeting  his  booU 
as  upon  a  former  occasion*,  covered  with  duat, 
and  making  no  preparation  for  ^oing  abroad. 
"  How  is  this,  Sir  ?  '  said  I.  "  Don  't  you  re- 
collect that  you  are  to  dine  at  Mr.  DUly's?" 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  did  not  think  of  gomg  to 
Dilly's :  it  went  out  of  my  head.  I  have  or- 
dered dinner  at  home  with  Mrs.  WiUiAm&'' 
Boswell.  "  Butn,  my  dear  Sir,  you  know  you 
were  engaged  to  Mr.  Dilly,  and  I  told  him  sa 
He  will  expe<it  you,  and  will  be  much  disap- 
pointed if  you  don 't  come."  Johnson.  "  You 
must  talk  to  Mrs.  Williams  about  this." 

Here  was  a  sad  dilemma.  I  feared  that  wW 
I  was  so  confident  I  had  secured  would  yet  be 
frustrated.  He  had  accustomed  himaell*  ttt 
show  Mrs.  Williams  such  a  degree  of  huoufie 
attention,  as  frequently  imposed  some  restr»int 
upon  him ;  and  I  knew  that  if  she  should  be 
obstinate,  he  would  not  stir.  I  hastened  down 
stairs  to  the  blind  lady's  room,  and  told  her  I 
was  in  great  uneasiness,  for  Dr.  Johnson  had 
engaged  to  me  to  dine  this  day  at  Mr.  Dilly's ; 
but  that  he  had  told  me  he  had  forgotten  hs 
engagement,  and  had  ordered  dinner  at  home- 
"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  she,  pretty  peevishly,  "  Dr 
Johnson  is  to  dine  at  home.  "  Madam,"  said 
I,  "  his  respect  for  you  is  such,  that  I  know  he 
will  not  leave  you,  unless  you  absolutelj  desire 
it.  But  as  you  have  so  much  of  his  companv, 
I  hope  you  will  be  good  enough  to  for^po  ii 
for  a  day,  as  Mr.  Dilly  is  a  very  worth j  man. 
has  frequently  had  agreeable  parties  at  hii 
house  for  Dr.  Johnson,  and  will  be  vexed  if 
the  Doctor  neglects  him  to-day.  And  then. 
Madam,  be  plea.sed  to  consider  my  situation ; 
I  carried  the  message,  and  I  assur^  Mr.  DilJf 
that  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  come ;  and  do  doabt 
he  has  made  a  dinner,  and  invited  a  company, 
and  boasted  of  the  honour  he  expected  to  nave. 
I  shall  be  quite  disgraced  if  the  Doctor  is  not 
there."  She  gradually  softened  to  my  aolicita- 
tions,  which  were  certainly  as  eamert  as  most 
entreaties  to  ladies  upon  any  oecasioo,  and  was 
graciously  pleased  to  empower  me  to  t«U  Dr. 


3  This  has  been  circulated  a«  if  acttwlly  ttM  to^ 
when  the  truth  is,  it  was  only  tuppesfd  bj  ow-  — ' 
'*  See  an/r,  p.  497.  —  Bocwblu 
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JohzuoD,  **That,  all  things  considered,  she 
thought  he  should  certainly  ffo.*'  I  flew  back 
to  hun,  still  in  dust,  and  CMrdess  of  what  should 
be  the  erent,  "  indiiSTerent  in  his  choice  to  go 
or  staj ; "  but  as  soon  as  I  had  announced  to 
him  Mrs.Williams*s  consent,  he  roared,  ^  Frank, 
t  clean  shirt  I  **  and  was  very  soon  dressed. 
When  I  had  him  fairly  seated  in  a  hackney- 
coach  with  me,  I  exulted  as  much  as  a  fortune- 
hunter  who  has  got  an  heiress  into  a  post-chaise 
with  him  to  set  out  for  Gretna  Green. 

^Vhen  we  entered  Bfr.  Dilly*s  drawing-room, 
he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  comnany  he 
(lid  not  know.  I  kept  myself  snug  ana  silent, 
watchinc  how  he  would  conduct  himself.  I 
observed  him  whisperiiur  to  Mr.  Dilly,  "  Who 
is  that  gentleman,  Sir?^-^*«Mr.  Arthur  Lee.** 
JomsoH.  *'  Too,  too,  too  '*  (under  his  breath), 
which  was  one  of  his  habitual  mutterings.  Mr. 
Arthur  Lee  could  not  but  be  very  obnoxious 
to  Johnson,  for  he  was  not  only  tkoatriot^  but 
an  Ameriotm.  He  was  afterwaros  minister 
irom  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 
"*  And  who  is  the  gentleman  in  laoe  P  **  — 
'^Mr.  Wilkea,  Sir.**  This  information  con- 
founded him  still  more ;  he  had  some  difficulty 
to  restrain  himself,  and,  taking  up  a  book,  sat 
down  upon  a  window-seat  and  read,  or  at  least 
kept  his  eye  upon  it  intently  for  some  time,  till 
he  composed  himself.  His  feelings,  I  dare  say, 
were  awkward  enough.  But  he  no  doubt  re- 
(V)llected  having  rated  me  for  supposing  that 
he  could  be  at  ail  disconcerted  by  any  com- 
pany, and  he  therefore  resolutely  set  himself 
to  behave  quite  as  an  easy  man  of  the  world, 
who  could  adapt  himself  at  once  to  the  dispo- 
Mtion  and  manners  of  those  whom  he  might 
( hance  to  meet. 

The  cheering  sound  of  "^  Dinner  is  upon  the 
tftUe,**  dissolved  his  leverie,  and  we  all  sat 
•lown  without  any  symptom  of  ill  humour. 
There  were  present,  beside  Mr.  Wilkes  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  who  was  an  old  companion 
«>f  mine  when  he  studied  physic  at  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Miller',  Dr.  Lettsom, 
and  Mr.  Slater,  the  druggist.  Mr.  Wilkes 
placed  himself  next  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  be- 
luved  to  him  with  so  much  attention  and 
potiteneas,  that  he  gained  upon  him  insensibly. 
>o  man  eat  more  heartily  than  Johnson,  or 
t'Vi'd  better  what  was  nice  and  delicate.  Mr. 
^Vilkes  was  very  assiduous  in  helping  him  to 
••imc  fine  veal.  "Pray  give  me  leave.  Sir  — 
It  n  better  here — A  little  of  the  brown  — 
^ime  fat,  Sir  —  A  little  of  the  stuffing  — 
'"^mie  gmvj  —  Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of 
u'iving  yoa  some  butter — Allow  me  to  recom- 
nipnd  a  squeeze  of  this  orange ;  or  the  lemon, 
(lerhaps,  may  have  more  zest.**  —  "  Sir ;  sir,  I 
UD  obliged  to  yon.  Sir,**  cried  Johnson,  bow- 


'  IK 


8m  tmiit  p.  449.  n.  4.  ~  Cbokim. 

paCllon  like  thwt  oonUnd, 
hotw  to  is  a  Inaod  ?  "— Lm^m. 

WtlOMT. 


ing,  and  turning  hb  head  to  him  with  a  look 
for  some  time  of  "  surly  virtue,*'  ^  but,  in  a 
short  while,  of  complacency. 

Foote  being  mentioned,  Johnson  said,  "  He 
is  not  a  good  mimic**  One  of  the  company 
added,  *'  A  merry-andrew,  a  buffoon.*'  John- 
son. ^'  But  he  has  wit  too,  and  is  not  deficient 
in  ideas,  or  in  fertility  and  variety  of  imagery, 
and  not  empty  of  reading ;  he  has  knowledge 
enough  to  nil  up  his  part.  One  species  of  wit 
he  hu  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  of  escape. 
You  drive  him  into  a  comer  with  both  hanos  ; 
but  he*s  gone.  Sir,  when  you  think  you  have 

got  him — like  an  animal  that  jumps  over  your 
ead.  Then  he  has  a  great  range  for  wit; 
he  never  lets  truth  stand  between  him  and  a 
jest,  and  he  is  sometimes  mighty  coarse.  Gar- 
rick  is  under  many  restraints  from  which  Foote 
is  free.*'  WiiJLBS.  *^  Garrick's  wit  is  more 
like  Lord  Chesterfield*s.**  Johnson.  «*  The 
first  time  I  was  in  company  with  Foote  was  at 
Fitzherbert's.  Having  no  good  opinion  of  the 
fellow,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  pleased ;  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  please  a  man  against  his 
will.  I  went  on  eating  my  dinner  pretty  sul- 
lenly, affecting  not  to  mind  him.  But  the  dog 
was  so  very  comical,  that  I  was  obliged  to  lay 
down  my  xnife  and  fork,  throw  myself  back 
upon  my  chair,  and  fairly  laugh  it  out.  No, 
Sir,  he  was  irresistible.'  He  upon  one  occasion 
experienced,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the 
efficacy  of  lus  powers  of  entertaining.  Amongst 
the  many  and  various  modes  which  he  tried  of 
getting  money,  he  became  a  partner  with  a 
small-beer  brewer,  and  he  was  to  have  a  share 
of  the  profits  for  procuring  customers  amongst 
his  numerous  acquaintance.  Fitzherbert  was 
one  who  took  his  small-beer ;  but  it  was  so 
bad  that  the  servants  resolved  not  to  drink  it. 
They  were  at  some  loss  how  to  notify  their 
resolution,  being  afraid  of  offending  their 
master,  who  they  knew  liked  Foote  much  as  a 
companion.  At  mst  they  fixed  upon  a  little  black 
boy,  who  was  rather  a  favourite,  to  be  their 
deputy,  and  deliver  their  remonstrance ;  and, 
having  invested  him  with  the  whole  authority 
of  the  kitchen,  he  was  to  inform  Mr.  Fitzher- 
bert, in  all  their  names,  upon  a  certain  day, 
that  they  would  drink  Foote's  small-beer  no 
longer.  On  that  day  Foote  happened  to  dine 
at  Fitzherbert's,  and  this  boy  served  at  table ; 
he  was  so  delighted  with  Foote's  stories,  and 
merriment,  and  grimace,  that  when  he  went 
down  stairs,  he  told  them,  *  This  is  the  finest 
man  I  have  ever  seen.  I  will  not  deliver  your 
message.    I  will  drink  his  small-beer.' " 

Somebody  observed  that  Garrick  could  not 
have  done  this.  Wiulbs.  **  Garrick  would 
have  made  the  small-beer  still  smaller.  He  is 
now  leaving  the  stage ;  but  he  will  play  Scrub 


*  Foote  told  me  th«t  Johnton  uid  of  him,  **  For  loud, 
obttreperotti,  tyroed-faced  mirth,  I  know  not  bb  equal.". 
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all  his  life."  I  knew  that  Johnson  would  let 
nobody  attack  Garrick  but  himself,  as  Garrick 
said  to  me,  and  I  had  heard  him  praise  his 
liberality ;  so  to  bring  out  his  commendation  of 
his  celebrated  pupil,  I  said,  ioudlj,  ^  I  have 
heard  Garrick  is  liberaL**  Josnbok.  ''Yes, 
Sir,  I  know  that  Garrick  has  given  awaj  more 
monej  than  any  man  in  England  that  I  am 
acquainted  with,  and  that  not  ft'om  ostentatious 
views.  Garrick  was  very  poor  when  he  began 
life ;  so  when  he  came  to  have  money,  he  pro- 
bably was  very  unskilful  in  giving  away,  and 
saved  when  he  should  not.  But  Garrick  began 
to  be  liberal  as  soon  as  he  could ;  and  I  am  of 
opinion,  the  reputation  of  avarice  which  he 
has  had  has  been  very  lucky  for  him,  and  pre- 
vented his  having  made  enemies.  You  d^ise 
a  man  for  avarice,  but  do  not  hate  him.  Gar- 
rick might  have  been  much  better  attacked 
for  living  with  more  splendour  than  is  suitable 
to  a  player  ^  \  if  they  had  had  the  wit  to  have 
assaulted  him  in  that  quarter,  they  might  have 
galled  him  more.  But  they  have  kept  cla- 
mouring about  his  avarice,  which  has  rescued 
him  from  much  obloquy  and  envy." 

Talking  of  the  ^eat  difficulty  of  obtaining 
authentic  information  for  biography,  Johnson 
told  us,  ^  When  I  was  a  young  fellow,  I  wanted 
to  write  the  Life  of  Dryden  *,  and,  in  order 
to  get  materials,  I  applied  to  the  only  two  per- 
sons then  alive  who  had  seen  him ;  these  were 
old  Swinney ',  and  old  Gibber.  Swinney's 
information  was  no  more  than  this, '  That  at 
Will*s  coffee-house  Dryden  had  a  particular 
chair  for  himself,  which  was  set  by  the  fire  in 
winter,  and  was  then  called  his  winter  chair ; 
and  that  it  was  carried  out  for  him  to  the 
balcony  in  summer,  and  was  then  called  his 
summer  chair.'  Gibber  could  tell  no  more  but 
*  That  he  remembered  him  a  decent  old  man, 
arbiter  of  critical  disputes  at  WilFs.'  You  are 
to  consider  that  Gibber  was  then  at  a  great 
distance  fix>m  Dryden,  had  perhaps  one  leg 
only  in  the  room,  and  durst  not  oraw  in  the 
other."  ♦  BoswBLL.  "  Yet  Gibber  was  a  man 
of  observation  ?  "  Johnson.  "  I  think  not." 
BoswBLL.  *'  You  will  allow  his  *  Apology  *  to 
be  well  done."  Johnson.  '*  Very  well  done, 
to  be  sure,  Sir.  That  book  is  a  striking  proof 
of  the  justice  of  Pope's  remark :  — 

<  Each  might  his  several  province  well  command, 
Would  fliU  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand.' " 

BoswBLL.    ^  And  his  plays  are  good."    John- 

*  Thli  obMnration  accredits,  I  must  own,  the  Idea  that  the 
character  of  ProtperOt  in  the  Rambler,  was  meant  for  Gar- 
ricli :  see  anU,  p.  68.  n.  3.  —  Caoaia. 

*  This  was  probably  for  "  Ciblier's  LiTCs,"  as  well  as  the 
"Life  of  Shakespeare,"  mentioned  anti^  p.  171.  n.  9.— 
CaoKia.  .    ... 

3  Owen  McSwinni^,  who  died  In  I7M,  and  beqoeatfaed  his 
fortune  to  Mrs.  Wofflnvton,  the  actress.  He  had  been  a 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  and  afterwards  of  the  Queen's 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  He  was  also  a  dramatic  writer, 
having  produced  a  comedy  entitled  **  The  Quacks,  or  Love's 
the  Physician."  170\  and  two  operas  ~Malons. 

4  Cibtwr  was  twenty-nine  when  Dryden  died,  and  had  pro- 
durM  hi*  first  comedy  of  Lot* 9  Ltut  Sk{/t  five  years  berore. 
^CKuasa,  IH47. 


SON.  ^'Yes;  but  that  was  his  trade;  Vetprii 
du  corps;  he  had  been  all  hu  life  among 
players  and  play-writers.  I  wondered  that  bt! 
nad  so  little  to  say  in  oonTersation,  for  he  had 
kept  the  best  company,  and  learnt  all  that  can 
be  got  by  the  ear.  He  abused  Pindar  to  me^ 
and  then  showed  me  an  ode  of  his  own,  with 
an  absurd  couplet,  making  a  linnet  soar  on  an 
eaglets  wing.^  I  told  him  that  when  the  an- 
cients made  a  simile,  they  always  made  it  like 
something  real." 

Mr.  Wilkes  remarked,  that  ^  among  all 
the  bold  flights  of  Shakn>eare*s  imagination, 
the  boldest  was  making  Bimam-wood  march 
to  Dunsinane;  creating  a  wood  where  there 
never  was  a  shrub ;  a  wood  in  Scotland  ?  ha ! 
ha !  ha !  **  And  he  also  observed,  that  "^  the 
clannish  slavery  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
was  the  single  exception  to  Milton*8  remark  of 
^  the  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty/  bein^ 
worshipped  in  all  hilly  countries.*'  *^  When  I 
was  at  Inverary,*'  said  he,  ^  on  a  visit  to  cit 
old  friend  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argylc,  his 
dependents  congratulated  me  on  being  such  a 
favourite  of  his  Grace.  I  said,  '  It  is,  then, 
gentlemen,  truly  lucky  for  me ;  for  if  I  had 
displeased  the  duke,  and  he  had  wished  h, 
there  is  not  a  Campbell  among  yoa  but  would 
have  been  ready  to  bring  Jolui  Wilkes's  hesd 
to  him  in  a  charger.    It  would  have  been  onlj 

*  Off  with  hit  head  I  ao  much  for  Jtyhatmry,* 

I  was  then  member  for  Aylesbury." 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  talked  of  the 
contested  passage  in  Horace's  "Art  of  Poetry," 
Difficile  est  proprie  eammmma  dioere.  iir. 
Wukes,  according  to  my  note,  gave  the  inter* 
pretation  thus :  "  It  is  difficiilt  to  speak  with 
propriety  of  common  things ;  as  if  a  poet 
nad  to  speak  of  Queen  Caroline  drinking  teak 
he  must  endeavour  to  avoid  the  Tulganty  c:' 
cups  and  saucers.**  But,  upon  reading  mj 
note,  he  tells  me  that  he  meant  to  say^  thai 
"  the  word  commmtia,  being  a  Roman  U« 
term,  signifies  here  things  commmMu  jmnis^  that 
is  to  say,  what  have  never  yet  been  treatetl  ( } 
anv  body ;  and  this  appears  clearly  from  whaii 
followed,  — 


Tuque 


Rectii^s  Iliacum  carmen  dedticis  in 
Quim  si  proferrea  Ignota  indietaque 

You  will  easier  make  a  tragedy  oat  of  the  IIia>l 
than  on  any  subject  not  handled  befioffe."* 


•  See  tatm,  p.  117.— Beawiu. 

*  My  very  pleasant  friend  btmsciC  aa  well  as 
remember  old  storfet,  will  no  doubt  be  aiuwlw 
obserre,  tbat  iobn  Wilkes  here  »how%  Uhmvu  Co 
H'arbmrtomiam  Mckooi,  It  Is  nerertbeless  true. 
Dr.  Hurd  the  bishop  of  Worcester**  reiy  el 
and  notes  on  the  **  EpistoU  ad  Ptsoaes.**— 
rest  of  along  note  on  tUs  point  will  be  foisad  tai  the 

It  seems  to  result  from  the  whole  dlscuolaa, 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  words,  the  nssage  U 
and  thnt,  to  make  sense,  we  must  ailbcr  alter  the 
assign  to  them  an  unusual  roterptrtatlott.  All 
are  agreed  ~-  be  the  help  of  the  ceiktest — 
meaning  must  be.  but  no  ooe  s 
derejidm  iitierprcM,  —  Caean. 
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,  JoHKSov.  ^  He  means  that  it  is  difficult  to 
appropriate  to  particular  persons  qualities 
which  are  common  to  all  mankind,  as  Homer 
has  done.** 

WujLES,  ^  We  have  no  dty-poet  now :  that 
Is  an  office  which  has  gone  into  disuse.  The 
la.^t  was  Elkanah  Settle.^  There  is  something 
in  nameM  which  one  cannot  help  feeling.  Now 
Elkanah  SetUe  sounds  so  queer,  who  can  expect 
much  from  that  name  f  We  should  have  no 
hesitation  to  nve  it  for  John  Drjden,  in  pre- 
ference to  Elkanah  Settle,  from  the  names 
only,  without  knowing  their  diffisrent  merits.** 
JoHRsoH.  ^  I  suppose,  Sir,  Settle  did  as  well 
for  aldermen  in  his  time,  as  John  Home  could 
<lo  now.  Where  did  Beckford  and  Trecothick 
learn  English  f  '* 

Mr.  ibthur  Lee  mentioned  some  Scotch 
who  had  taken  possession  of  a  barren  part  of 
'  America,  and  wondered  why  they  should 
choose  it.  Jobksov.  *^  Why,  Sir,  all  barren- 
ne:»9  is  comparative.  The  Scotch  would  not 
know  it  to  be  barren.**  Boswbll.  ^*Come, 
come,  he  is  flattering  the  English.  You  have 
now  been  in  Scotland,  Sir,  and  say  if  you  did 
not  see  meat  and  drink  enough  there.**  Johm- 
%*tn.  ^  Why,  yes,  Sir ;  meat  and  drink  enough 
to  give  the  inhabitants  sufficient  strength  to 
run  away  from  home.**  All  these  ^uick  and 
lively  sallies  were  said  sportivelv,  quite  in  jest, 
and  with  a  smile,  which  showed  that  he  meant 
only  wit.  Upon  this  topic  he  and  Mr.  Wilkes 
rould  perfectly  assimilate ;  here  was  a  bond  of 
union  oetween  them,  and  I  was  conscious  that 
aft  both  of  them  had  visited  Caledonia,  both 
were  fuUy  satisfied  of  the  strange  narrow  igno- 
rance of  those  who  imagine  that  it  is  a  land  of 
fimine.  But  they  amused  themselves  with 
persevering  in  the  old  jokes.  When  I  claimed 
a  superiority  for  Scotland  over  England  in 
one  respect,  that  no  man  can  be  arrested  there 
for  a  aebt  merely  because  another  swears  it 
a:;ainst  him ;  but  there  must  first  be  the  judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  law  ascertaining  its 
iuiitioe;  and  that  a  seizure  of  the  person, 
IwAire  judgment  is  obtained,  can  take  place 
only  if  his  creditor  should  swear  that  he  is  about 
to  fly  from  the  country,  or,  as  it  is  technically 
expressed,  is  m  meditatione  fvga.  Wilkbs. 
**  'fhat,  I  should  think,  may  be  safely  sworn  of 
lU  the  Scotch  nation.**  Johnson  (to  Mr. 
Wilkes).  **Tou  must  know.  Sir,  I  lately 
iiHj!k  my  friend  Boswell,  and  showed  him  ge- 


>  .Vitl«,  tar  Ml  bcUoas  audacity,  wm  made  the  city  poet, 
«V»#  aoiHMl  oAeetraa  to  dncrlbe  the  glories  of  the  Mayor's- 
Uf.  or  tbcM  bMda  be  was  the  laat.  He  died.  In  178S.  a 
•rwlooer  III  tlH  Charterhouse.— JofctsoN,  Lift  qf  Dryden.  — 
Wai««r, 

*  Her  lahlf  nan*  was  Morris,  and  she  was  the  widow  of 
*  M'yateiwi :  ta^  waa  remarkable  for  her  Imltatloos  of  plc- 
*jm  In  nosdiii  worh.  which  Johnaoo  called  ni/Mr  pictures, 
•i4C  wtklch  la  misprlatcd  In  Mrs.  Thrale's  letters  as  futile. 
Tkm^tW  trikaooorteously  of  •*  tkeekanm  oftke/air  QuaArr," 
«^ii  mrstfd  bla  pahllration  Sfteen  years,  but  she  was  at  this 
^«^jd  about  flfty,  and  ber  eotemporarles  describe  her  as 
b««<«ff  a  aharp  masculioe  conotenance  with  somewhat  a 
FArun  expreasion,  and  \n  no  means  attractlre.  She  died 
fHf.lHtn,  aced  cifhty Cbokkk,  1S47. 


nuine  civilised  life  in  an  English  provincial 
town.  I  turned  him  loose  at  Lichfield,  my 
native  city,  that  he  might  see  for  once  real 
civility ;  for  you  know  he  lives  among  savages 
in  Scotland,  and  among  rakes  in  London.** 
Wilkes.  ^  Except  when  he  is  with  grave, 
sober,  decent  people,  like  you  and  me.**  John- 
son (smiling).  "  And  we  ashamed  of  him.** 

They  were  quite  frank  and  easy.  Johnson 
told  the  story  of  his  asking  Mrs.  Macaulay  to 
allow  her  footman  to  sit  down  with  them,  to 
prove  the  ridiculousness  of  the  argument  for 
the  equality  of  mankind ;  and  be  said  to  me 
afterwards,  with  a  nod  of  satisfaction,  "  You 
saw  Mr.  Wilkes  acquiesced.**  Wilkes  talked 
with  all  imaginable  freedom  of  the  ludicrous 
title  given  to  the  attorney-general,  Diaholus 
refis ;  adding,  "  I  have  reason  to  know  some- 
thing about  that  oflicer ;  for  I  was  prosecuted 
for  a  libel.**  Johnson,  who  many  people  would 
have  supposed  must  have  been  furiously  angry 
at  hearing  this  talked  of  so  lightly,  said  not  a 
word.  He  was  now,  vndeedy  ^  a  gooa-humoured 
feUow." 

After  dinner  we  had  an  accession  of  Mrs. 
Knowles  ',  the  Quaker  lady,  well  known  for  her 
various  talents,  and  of  Mr.  Alderman  Lee.' 
Amidst  some  patriotic  groans,  somebody  (I 
think  the  Alderman)  said,  ^'  Poor  old  England 
is  lost.*'  Johnson.  **  Sir,  it  is  not  so  much  to 
be  lamented  that  old  England  is  lost,  as  that 
the  Scotch  have  found  it*'  *  Wilkbs.  "  Had 
Lord  Bute  governed  Si!Otland  only,  I  should 
not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  his  eulogy, 
and  dedicate  *  Mortimbk  *  to  him.** 

Mr.  Wilkes  held  a  candle  to  show  a  fine 
print  of  a  beautiful  female  figure  which  hung 
in  the  room,  and  pointed  out  the  elegant  con- 
tour of  the  bosom  with  the  finger  of  an  arch 
connoisseur.  He  afterwards  in  a  conversation 
with  me  waggishly  insisted,  that  all  the  time 
Johnson  showed  visible  signs  of  a  fervent  ad- 
miration of  the  corresponding  charms  of  the 
fair  Quaker. 

This  record,  though  by  no  means  so  perfect 
as  I  could  wish,  will  serve  to  give  a  notion  of 
a  very  curious  interview,  which  was  not  only 

E leasing  at  the  time,  but  bod  the  i^reeable  and 
enignant  efiect  of  reconciling  any  animosity, 
and  sweetening  any  acidity,  which,  in  the  va- 
rious bustle  of  political  contest,  had  been  pro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  two  men,  who,  though 
widely  diflerent,  had  so  many  things  in  com- 


^  It  is  to  this  fentleman  that  allusion  is  rappmed  to  be 
madf'  In  the  following  ane<-dote :  —  **  Some  one  mentioned  a 
gentleman  of  that  party  for  having  behaved  oddly  on  an 
occasion  where  faction  was  not  concerned :  *  Is  he  not  a  cltf- 
len  of  London, a  native  of  North  America,  and  a  Whig?* 
said  Johnson.  *  I^  him  be  absurd.  I  beg  of  you :  when  a 
monkey  is  too  like  a  man,  it  shocks  one.'  **—  Piotxf,  p.  64.  — 
CaoKsa. 

4  It  would  not  become  me  to  expatiate  on  this  strong  and 
pointed  remark,  in  which  a  very  grc«t  deal  of  meaning  is  con 
densed.  — Boswrll.    Mr.  Boswell  seems  to  take  as  terioia 
what  was  evidently  a  mere  pleasantry,  and  could  have  no 
serious  meaning  that  I  can  dlaoover.— CaosKt. 
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all  his  life."    I  knew  that  Johnson  would  let 

nobody  attack  Garrick  but  himself,  as  Garrick 

said  to  me,  and  I  had  heard  him  pruse  ^' 

liberality ;  so  to  bring  out  his  commendat* 

his  celebrated  pupil,  I  said,  loudly,  " 

heard  Garrick  is  liberaL"    Johnson 

Sir,  I  know  that  Garrick  has  given  ? 

money  than  any  man  in  England  .  •' 

acquainted  with,  and  that  not  fror 

views.     Garrick  was  very  poor  ' 

life ;  so  when  he  came  to  have 

babiy  was  very  unskilful  in 

saved  when  he  should  not. 

to  be  liberal  as  soon  as  hr 

opinion,  the  reputation 

has  had  has  been  very  '        /  •    j./ 

vented  his  having  ma 

a  man  for  avarice,  b 

rick  might  have  ^ 


SON. 


•  ^aied  him,  with  ^reat  warmth, 
.  '^^iiess.  "  Sir,''  said  be,  "  you 
.  ^come.     Nobody  repays  it  with 


*• 


yrerj  false  is  the  notion  that  hu  gone 
.  J  the  world,  of  the  rough,  and  passionate, 
'  fiarsh  manners  of  this  great  and  ^M 


r 


>' 


^^.y  «fSi  visited, 

A'u- '^/i  address, 

//'>-:f^t    To  a 


',  >o/     That  he  had  occasional  sallies  of  he^it 

;'  /temper,  and  that  he  was  sometimes,  perh3{^ 

rV^  too  " easily  provoked"  by  absurdity  and  lolly, 

^r^land  sometimes  too  desirous  of  triumph  in  cd- 


'■/-- 


gnlledhim 
mounng  ab 
him  from  * 

Talkir 
authent' 
toldu< 
to  wr 


into  the  news 

[aim 

.Ri 

\-i ;  /' :.^^*:f  lihich  I  had  of  mak- 


A^   .■J 


^^^.;:^r^.!:  t'XcJaimed,  "  I  envy 


>•• 


■^  /^:^^ifrs.  Rudd." 


^^^^v'J^^/Jtfan,  Mid  giving  a  full 


to  g 

Bor 

ol 

IT 


i^  ■'! 


,.    .^^''^odj  of  mankind  is  Man." 
/ '  'jyff^yoa  will  get  more  by  the  book 
*.  "^^^i  cost  you ;  so  you  will  have 
yi^i'^t  fyr  nothing,  and  add  to  your 


{^1 


<i''' 


CHAPTER  LVn. 
1776—1777. 


,V  Temper,  —  Sir  Joshua  Reynold»*$  Dinner** 

jffidMtnith^s  Epitaph,  —  The  Round  Robin.  — 

e0pioyTnent  of   Time.  —  Correspondence.  —  Re- 

^eilialion    in    the    Boawell     Family.  —  Bluir'e 

ggf-mons.  —  Severe  Indisposition.  —  Easter   Day. 

^  Prayer.  —  Sir  Alexander  Ditk. —  Shaw*»  Erse 

Grammar.  — Johnson    engaget    to    write     -  The 

Lives  of  the  English  PoeU."  —  Edward  DiUy.  — 

Correspondence.  —  CharUs  0*  Connor. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  [16th  Majr] 
I  took  leave  of  him,  being  to  set  out  for 


»  The  following  Is  Dr.  Johnson's  own  jtood-humoarcd 
account  to  Mrs.  Thrale  of  this  meeting:  —  "  For  my  part  I 
begin  to  settle,  and  keep  company  with  grave  aldermen.  I 
dined  yesterdny  in  the  Pouilry  with  Mr.  Alderman  Wilkes, 
and  Mr.  Alderman  Lee.  and  Councillor  Lee,  his  brother. 
There  sat  you  the  while  thinking, '  What  Is  Johnson  doing  ?* 
What  should  he  be  doing  ?  He  Is  breaking  Jokes  with  Jack 
Wilkes  upon  the  Scotch.  Such,  Madam,  are  the  vicissitudes 
of  things  1  And  there  was  Mrs.  Knowles,  the  Quaker,  that 
works  the  sutile  pictures,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  your 
conversation."  —  Lettert.  —  Crokb*. 

*  See  anti.  p.  4H5.  n.  8.  Her  power  of  fascination  was  cele- 
brated, because  it  was  the  fashion  to  suppose  that  she  had 
fascinated  her  lover  to  the  gallows,  when,  in  fact,  she  had 
only  betmyed  him.    We  cannot  but  wonder  how  Johnson 


loquial  contest,  must  be  allowed.  The  quick- 
ness both  of  his  perception  and  sensibility  dis- 
posed him  to  sudden  explosions  of  satire:  t" 
which  his  extraordinary  readiness  of  wit  wa5  j 
strong  and  almost  irresistible  incitement.  Ty 
adopt  one  of  the  finest  images  in  Mr.  Homt  ^ 
"  Douglas," 


«  On  each  glance  of  thought 

Decision  followed,  as  the  thunderbolt 
Pursues  the  flash  1 " 

I  admit  that  the  beaiUe  withm  himwas  often 
so  eager  to  apply  the  lash*,  that  the  judge  h.v: 
not  tune  to  consider  the  case  with  suliicieni 
deliberation.  . 

That  he  was  occasionally  remarkable  f -r 
violence  of  temper  may  be  granted;  but  let  c; 
ascertain  the  degree,  and  not  let  itbe  supp^^*^ 
that  he  waa  in  a  perpetual  rage,  and  ue^ ' 
without  a  club  in  his  hand  to  knock  do|^' 
every  one  who  approached  him.  On  the  o^- 
trary,  the  truth  is,  that  by  much  the  grcai  -'. 
part  of  his  time  he  was  civil,  obligm?.  ci;. 
polite  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word;  so  n.u  - 
so,  that  many  gentlemen  who  were  1od2  ?•■ 
quainted  with  him  never  received,  or  evr. 
heard  a  strong  expression  from  him. 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE 
i^BxtraeU.) 

-Boswell  went  away  on  Thairity  niphf  ''• 
no  great  inclination  to  travel  northward;  but  »  * 
can  contend  with  destiny  ?     He  says  be  had  s  r.n^ 
pleasant  journey.      He  carries  with  hua  ^^  ' 
three  good  resolutioua ;  I  hope  they  will  not  tro 
on  the  road."  uu^nr.* 

-On  Friday  and  Saturday  I  ^'J'^,'!. 
Taylor,  who  is  in  discontent,  but  r*"]?*"'"^;, 
sUy  much  longer  to  hear  the  opiniojis  w  J*"  '  ' 
who  are  all  against  him.     On  Saaday  I  ^^-^ 


Lli    »• 


biro  sty.  «»J^J*ffl!!J: 


•hould  hsTebeeti  to  lm< 
bat,  as  Boswell  makes  b 

this  every  way  infamous  woman.  — *-••'"-• '.^^ 
>  "  May  U.  1776.    Boewell  goes  awty  «JJ'^b 
well    satUfied  with  his  Jouroey.     Some  ffj»  J   , 

Rromised  to  obUta  bira  a  plac* ;  M»,JJ«^jt;h. 
ither  and  hU  new  wife.- -  Lrtlrnr.    TWsJ^^i 
obtained,  and  the  critical  rwdrr  win  <*^^^ 
•ages  in  this  work,  the  tone  of  »*»»<*- ■Jf  Tjfn  <.^ 
his  disappointment  In   this  point.  }^J'^^,  v^ 
lately  raa>rled  ElUabeth  Bocwell.  »*rt«Llr'S.^  : 
Boswell,  afterwards  a  Lord  of  Swslon,^  »•  oj' .  ^,  „ 
Balmnto.     She  was  the  cousta  »««f*r_J^ 
or  this  marrlace  there  was  do  lasae,  —  !*■«««• 
«  I^ear,  act  Tv.  ic  €.  —  C. 
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-1  the  hill   [lUehmond],  with 

^fShiplej] :  the  dinner  was 

^^wing  snd  oonTersable. "] 

^Bconceming  an  Epitaph 

,^^onument  of  Dr.  Gold- 

jf  Abbey f  afford  at  once  a 

j^i  modesty,  his  carelessness 

tings,  and  of  the  great  respect 

lUin^  for  the  taste  and  judg- 

jxcellent  and  eminent  person  to 

rst  and  last  are  addres^d : — 


JOHNSON  TO  REYNOLDS. 

"May  16. 1776. 
**  DiAK  Sia.  —  I  ha? e  been  kept  away  from  you, 
1  kuow  not  well  how,  and  of  these  Tcxatious  hin- 
drances I  know  not  when  there  will  be  an  end.  I 
there&nvse&d  you  the  poor  dear  Doctor's  Epitaph. 
Read  it  first  yourself;  and  if  you  then  think  it 
ri^t,  show  it  to  the  Club.  I  am,  you  know, 
willing  to  be  corrected.  If  you  think  any  thing 
much  ami«,  keep  it  to  yourself  till  we  come  toge- 
ther. I  have  sent  two  copies,  but  prefer  the  card. 
The  dales  must  be  settled  by  Dr.  Percy.  I  am. 
Sir,  &6,  *  Sam.  Jobxsok.** 

[MISS  REYNOLDS  TO  JOHNSON.* 

*•  Richmond  HOI,  June  SI.  1776. 

"  Sia,  —  Tou  saw  by  my  last  letter  that  I  knew 
nothing  of  your  illness,  and  it  was  unkind  of  you 
not  to  tcU  nae  what  had  been  the  matter  with  you  ; 
and  you  should  have  let  me  know  how  Mrs.  Thrale 
sad  all  the  fiuntly  were;  but  that  would  hare  been 
a  sad  transgression  of  the  rule  you  have  certainly 
prescribed  to  yourself  of  writing  to  some  sort  of 
people  just  such  a  number  of  lines.  Be  so  good  as 
to  favour  me  with  Dr.  Goldsmith's  Epitaph ;  and 
if  yon  have  no  objection,  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
Mnd  it  to  Dr.  Bcattie.  I  am  writing  now  to  Mrs. 
ficattae,  and  can  scarce  hope  she  will  ever  eaeuse 
my  shamcAil  neglect  of  writing  to  her,  but  by 
•ending  her  something  curious  for  Dr.  Beattie. 

**  I  don't  know  whether  my  brother  ever  men* 
tioocd  to  you  what  Dr.  Beattie  said  in  a  letter  he 
reectved  from  him  the  beginning  of  last  month. 
A«  I  have  his  letter  here,  I  will  transcribe  it.  *  In 
my  third  Eaeay,  which  treats  of  the  advantages  of 
classieal  teaming,   I  have  said  something  <d  Dr. 


'  This  praise  of  Sir  Josboa's  dinner  was  not  a  matter  of 
toanm ;  Ibr  bU  tabic,  tboofb  very  agreeable,  was  not  what 
U  ttMMlly  called  a  aood  one.  as  iu»peara  from  tbe  foUowlna 
dcacrtpdon  glvao  of  U  by  Mr.  Cobrtenay  (a  frei|uent  and 
bvoorke  focal)  to  Mr  James  MackJatoth :  _ 

"  Tkmn  was  loeBetiifaif  ilofular  In  tbe  style  and  eoooomy 
ef  Mr  Joahoa's  table  that  oontribatad  to  pleaiantry  and  good 
bmaoor  s  a  coarse  taetcfant  plenty,  without  any  regard  to 
•vder  and  amnfleaseot.  A  table  prepared  for  leven  or  eight, 
vae  ollcB  caaapelled  to  contain  flfUeo  or  tlxteen.  When 
IhU  preaeinc  dftkolty  was  got  over,  a  deficiency  of  knive*. 
bvfcA,  pistes,  and  gtastas  loooMded.  Tbe  attcoiunce  was  in 
the  wumm  styles  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  call  in- 
■andy  fcr  beer,  bread,  or  wine,  that  you  might  be  supplied 
vhh  them  befere  tbo  first  course  was  over.  He  was  once 
yvwaOed  en  to  ftimlsh  the  table  with  decanters  and  glasses 
M  daaner.  to  save  time,  and  prevent  tbe  tardy  manceuvres  of 
t»o  or  tbrwo  eecaiional  undisclpUned  domestics.  As  these 
Clua  utensils  were  demolished  In  the  course  of 
Mr  Joshua  eould  never  be  persuaded  to  replace 
Bol  these  trifiing  embarrassments  only  served  to 
a  ^km  hilarity  and  singular  pleasure  of  the  eotertain- 

nc  TlM  vriaa^  cookery,  and  dishes  were  but  little  attended 

,  aer  vaa  the  fish  or  venison  ever  talked  of  or  reoom- 
Ajmldst  this  convivial,  animated  bnstle  among  his 


Johnson,  which  I  hope  will  please  him ;  I  ought 
not  to  call  it  a  compliment,  for  it  expresses  nothing 
but  the  real  sentiments  of  my  heart.  I  can  never 
forget  the  many  and  great  c^ligations  I  am  under 
to  his  geniua  and  to  hie  virtue,  and  I  wish  for  an 
opportunity  of  testifying  my  gratitude  to  the 
world.' 

**  My  brother  aays  he  has  lost  Dr.  Goldsmith's 
Epitaph,  otherwise  I  would  not  trouble  you  for  it. 
Indeed  I  shonld  or  I  ought  to  have  asked  if  you  had 
any  objection  to  my  Sending  it,  before  I  did  send  it. 
I  am,  my  good  Sir,  &c., 
—  Reynkdi  MS,  •*  FaANcia  Rstnolds." 

JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

"June  SI.  1776. 
*^  DKAaxsT  Madam,  —  You  are  as  naughty  as 
you  can  be.  I  am  willing  enough  to  write  to  you 
when  I  have  any  thing  to  say.  As  for  my  disorder, 
as  Sir  Joshua  saw  me,  I  fancied  be  would  tell  you, 
and  that  I  needed  not  tell  you  myself.  Of  Dr. 
Goldsmith's  Epitaph,  I  sent  Sir  Joshua  two  copiea, 
and  had  none  myselt  If  he  has  lost  it,  he  has  not 
done  welL  But  I  suppose  I  can  recollect  it,  and 
will  send  it  to  you.  —  I  am,  Madam,  ttc, 

"Sam.  Johksok. 

<*P.a  — All  the   Thrales  are  well,  and  Mia. 
Thrale  has  a  great  regard  for  Misa  Reynolds."] 
^Rg^nddMMS. 

JOHNSON  TO  REYNOLDS 

*«  June  n.  1776. 
**  Sir,  —  Misa  Reynolds  has  a  mind  to  send  the 
Epitaph  to  Dr.  Beattie;  I  am  very  willing,  but 
having  no  copy,  cannot  immediately  recollect  it. 
She  tells  me  you  have  lost  it  Try  to  recollect, 
and  put  down  as  much  as  you  retain ;  you  perhaps 
may  have  kept  what  I  have  dropped.  The  lines 
for  which  I  am  at  a  loss  are  something  of  rencm 
civUium  nvt  ntUuralium.*  It  was  a  sorry  trick  to 
lose  it ;  help  me  if  you  can.  —  I  am.  Sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  SaM.  Joumson. 

'*  The  gout  grows  better,  but  slowly." 

It  was,  I  think,  afler  I  had  left  London  in 
this  year,  that  this  Epitaph  gave  occasion  to  a 
remonstrance  to  the  Afonarch  of  Literature^  for 
an  account  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Sir 
William  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo. 


guests,  our  hoit  lat  perfecrtljr  compoied ;  always  attentive  to 
what  waa  iaM,  never  minding  what  was  eat  or  drunk,  but 
left  everv  one  at  perfect  liberty  to  scramble  for  himself. 
Temporal  and  spiritual  peers,  physicians,  lawyers,  actors, 
and  musicians,  composed  the  motley  group,  and  played  their 

Sarts  without  dissonance  or  discord.  At  Ave  o'clock  precisely 
Inner  was  served,  whether  all  the  Invited  guests  were  arrlTed 
or  not.  Sir  Joshua  was  never  so  fashionably  ill-bred  as  to 
wait  an  boor  perhaps  for  two  or  three  persons  of  rank  or 
title,  and  put  the  rest  of  the  compaay  out  of  humour  by  this 
invidious  dltttnction.  His  friends  and  intimate  acquaintance 
will  ever  love  his  memory,  and  will  long  regret  those  social 
hours,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  that  Irregular,  convivial  table, 
which  no  one  has  attempted  to  revive  or  imitate,  or  was  in- 
deed  qualifled  to  supply.*'  This  homelv  style,  perhaM,  may 
explain  an  obscure  passage  In  Gibbon's  letter  to  Carrlcfc. 
14th  Aog.  1777,  (Gar.  Cor.,  S.  906.):  *'  Assure  Sir  Joshua  In 
putieular  that  I  have  not  lost  my  relish  for  manly  conver- 
sation and  the  society  of  the  brotim  ttMe  ;  "  or  It  may  allude 
to  the  tavern  tabic  of  the  Club.  —  Caoaca. 

*  The  letters  from  and  to  Miss  Reynolds  I  have  added  to 
the  text  to  ex|riain  the  others.  —  Caoasa. 

>  These  words  must  have  been  in  the  other  copy,    llicy 
are  not  in  that  which  was  preferred.  —  CaoKRa. 
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That  my  readers  may  have  the  subject  more 
fully  and  clearly  before  them,  I  shall  msert  the 
Epitaph ' : 

«OLIVARII  GOLDSMITH, 

Poetae,  Physici,  Historici, 
Qui  nullum  fere  scribendi  genus 

Non  tetigit, 

Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit': 

Sive  risus  essent  movendi, 

Sive  laerymae, 

Affectuum  potens  atlenis  dominator  : 

Ingenio  sublimis,  vividus,  versatilis, 

Orationc  grandis,  nitidus,  venustus  : 

Hoc  monuniento  memoriam  coluit 

Sodalium  amor, 

Amicorum  fides, 

Lcctorum  vencratio. 

Natus  in  Hibeniia  Fornia*  Longfordiensis, 

In  loco  cui  nonien  Pallas, 

Nov.  XXIX.  Moccxxxi.'; 

Eblanae  iiteris  institutus  ; 

Obiit  Londini, 

April.  IV.  MDccLXXiv." 

Sir  William  Forbes  writes  to  mc  thus :  "  I  en- 
close the  Hound  Robin.  This  jm  (Cesprit  took  its 
rise  one  day  at  dinner  at  our  friend  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's.'  All  the  company  present,  except  my- 
self, were  friends  and  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Gold- 
smith.      The    Epitaph    written   for   him    by    Dr. 


»  The  following  nearly  literal  translation  will  give  a  toler- 
able idea  of  the  matter  of  this  celebrated  epitaph,  and  as 
much  of  the  manner  .-xs  I  could  preserve  in  an  Lnghsh 
version. 

OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH - 

A  Poet.  Naturalist,  and  Historian, 
Who  left  scarcely  any  style  of  writing 

untouched, 
And  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn ; 
Of  all  the  pasKioni, 
Whether  smiles  were  to  be  moved 
or  tears, 
A  powerful  yet  gentle  master  ; 
In  genius,  sublime,  vivid,  versatile, 
In  style,  elevated,  clear,  eleKant  — 
The  love  of  companions, 
The  fidelity  of  friends. 
And  the  veneration  of  readers, 
Have  by  this  monument  honoured  the  memory. 

He  was  born  In  Ireland, 

At  a  place  called  Pallas, 

[In  the  parish]  of  Forney,  [and  county]  of  Longford, 

On  the21tth  Nov.  1731. 

Educated  at  [the  University  of]  Dublin, 

And  died  In  Lcmdon, 

4th  April,  1771. 

2  This  phrase,  to  whioh  theepltaph  chiefly  owes,  we  think, 
its  celebrity,  resembles  Fenclon's  eulogy  on  Cicero—  "  He 
adorns  whatever  he  attempts."  —  Kt^c.  on  Rhttoric  and 
/>t,r/ry. —  Choker. 

3  This  was  a  miMake,  which  was  not  discovered  till  after 
Goldsmith's  monument  was  put  up  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  was  born  Nov.  -il).  I7ii8  ;  and  therefore,  when  he  died,  he 
was  in  his  forty-sixth  year.  —  Malone. 

4  Thi«  prelate,  who  was  afterwards  translated  to  the  see  of 
Limerick,  died  at  Wimbledon,  in  Surrey,  June  7.  18l>6,  In 
his  eightieth  year.  The  original  Round  Robin  remained  in 
his  jjossesslon  ;  the  pa4»er  which  Sir  William  Forbes  traiis- 
mitte<l  to  Mr.  Boswcll  being  only  a  copy — Malonb.  The 
engraving  published  by  Mr.  Uoswell  was  not  an  exact /nc- 
simik  of  the  irhole  of  this  curious  ptper  (which  is  of  the  size 
called  foolscap,  and  too  large  to  be  folded  into  an  ordinary 
volume),  but  of  the  sjtjnrt^wrrA  only  ;  and,  in  later  editions, 
«iven  these  have,  by  successive  copying,  lost  some  of  their 
original  accuracy.     By  the  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarras 


Johnson  became  the  subject  of  conversation,  and 
various  emendations  were  suggfsted,  which  it  w» 
agreed  should  be  submitted  to  the  Doctor's  coti- 
sideration.  But  the  question  was,  who  should 
have  the  courage  to  propose  them  to  him  ?  At 
last  it  was  hinted,  that  there  could  be  no  way  so 
good  as  that  of  a  Round  Robin,  as  the  .sailors  call 
it,  which  they  make  use  of  when  they  enter  into  a 
conspiracy,  so  as  not  to  let  it  be  known  who  puts 
his  name  first  or  last  to  the  paper.  This  proposi- 
tion was  instantly  assented  to ;  and  Dr.  Barnard, 
Dean  of  Derry,  now  Bishop  of  Killaloe  *,  drew  up 
an  atidress  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  occasion,  replete 
with  wit  and  humour,  but  which  it  was  feared  the 
Doctor  might  think  treated  the  subject  with  too 
much  levity.  Mr.  Burke  then  proposed  the  address  , 
as  it  stands  in  the  paper  in  writing,  to  which  I  had  | 
the  honour  to  officiate  as  clerk. 

"  Sir  Joshua  agreed  to  carry  it  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
who  received  it  with  much  good  humour*,  and 
desired  Sir  Joshua  to  tell  the  gentlemen,  that  he 
would  niter  the  Epitaph  in  any  manner  lh«y 
pleased,  as  to  the  sense  of  it,  but  he  would  never  co«- 
sent  to  disgrace  the  walls  of  Westminttcr  Abbey  icitk  , 
an  English  inscription^  \ 

"  I  consider  this  Round  Robin  as  a  species  of 
literary  curiosity  worth  preserving,  as  it  noarks.  in 
a  certain  degree,  Dr.  Johnson's  character.** 

My  readers  are  presented  with  a  faithful 
transcript  of  a  paper,  which  I  doubt  not  of 
their  being  desirous  to  see. 


(to  whom  the  paper  has  descended  from  his  aunt,  L*^ 
Anne,  the  widow  of  the  son  of  Bi>hop  Barnard)  1  was<t- 
abied  to  give  a  fresh  and  more  accurate  facsimile  of  ii»e  *ie- 
naturcs.  which  Is  copied  in  wood  for  this  edition.  —  Caocxa. 

1H.31_47. 

5  He,  however,  upon  feeing  Dr.  Warton*«  nam«  tn  tb* 
suggestion,  that  the  epitaph  should  be  in  English.  nhserT*^ 
to  Sir  Joshua,  "  I  wonder  that  Joe  Wart  on,   a  »cb<iiaT  t« 

Profession,  should  be  such  a  fool."     He  said  too,  •"  I  »houbi 
ave  thought  Mund  Burke  would  ha»e  had  mc-re  «ec^  " 
Mr.Langton,  who  was  one  of  the  coropanj  at  Sir  Joshua's,  tif 
a  sturdy  scholar,  resolutely  refused  to  sign  the  R*mt^  R^-n. 
Theepltaph  is  engraved  u()on  Dr.  Gtildsmith's  mocusc 't 
without  any  alteration.    At  another  time,  when  soro^-body 
endeavoured  to  argue  In  favour  of  its  being  in   Kr.£l:>'!. 
Johnson  said,  *'  The  language  of  the  country  of  '^i.in  a 
learned    man    was    a    native   is    not    the  lancuagr  fit  f^r 
his  epitaph,   which    should  be  in  ancient   axtd   per«B*»-(ect 
language.    Consider,  Sir,  how  you  should  feel,  ^ere  tou  to 
find  at  Rotterdam  an  epitaph  upon  Erasmus  m  IhiirA!^ 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  hare  e»it.*|*'i» 
written  both  in  a  learned  language  and  in  the  Laagu^^  -^ 
the  country  ;  so  that  they  might  hare  the  adraotage  «*f  bei-sf 
more    universally  understood,  and    at   the  same  time  &« 
secured  of  classical  stability.    I  cannot,  howerer,  bat  be  vV 
opinion,  that  it  is  not  sufficientlv  dtscriminaliTe.    Apf  *t  :?? 
to  Goldsmith    equally  the   epithets  of  *'  Ft*rt^,  Hi^^^'. 
Pfipsici,"  is  surely  not  right ;  for  as  to  his  claim  to  Uv?  l4*i 
of  those  epithets,  1  have  heard  Johnson  himself  ssy,  "  Go^ 
smith.  Sir,  will  give  us  a  very  tine  book  upon  the  «a^3«?t ; 
but  if  he  can  distinguish  a  cow  from  a  horse,  that,  1  l^iKte, 
may  be  the  extent  of  his  knowledge   of  ELitural  hUtonr  " 
His  book  is,  indeed,  an  excellent  perforroance.  tboagb  'a 
some  instances  he  appears  to  have  trusted  too  nocfa  to  Bsaf- 
fon,  who,  with  all  his  theoretical  ingenuity  and  extraordissnr 
eloquence,  I  suspect  had  little  actual   ioformatica  io  th» 
science  on  which  he  wrote  so  admirably.     For  insUoce,  he 
tells  us  that  the  cote  sheds  her  horns  ererr  two  rears ;  a 
most  palpable  error,  which  Goldsmith  has  faithfdlk  tracs.* 
ferred  into  his  book.     It  is  wonderfUl  that  BufTon.  vco  lived 
so  much  in  the  country,  at  his  noble  seat,  should  have  Calnc 
into  such  a  blunder.    I  suppose  be  has  confoundMi  Use  ci^v 
with  the  defr.  — Boswbll.    S««  anti,  p.  313. 390,  oo  the  sub- 
ject of  English  inscriptions  to  English  writers:  and  thectje 
of  Krasrous,  cited  by  Johnson,  is  not  a  ca«e  in  pntn^    Eras- 
mus had  not  written  in  Dutch;  nor  Goldsmith  —  wfee.  in 
fact,  was  a  Tery  poor  scholar  — in  Latfai.    Johnson's  n«ts*raJ 
good  sense  was,  I  think,  on  this  point,  oeeitome  by  the 
egotism  of  his  own  scholarship.  —  CaoKxa. 
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(jl)a/f/^ 


^sx 


We^  the  Circuni' 
scribers,  having  read  with 
great  pleasure,  an  intended 
epitaph  for  the  monument  of  Dr. 
Goldsmith^  which,  considered  abstractedly, 
appears  to  be,  for  elegant  composition,   and 
masterly  stj/le,  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  pen 
of  its  learned  author,  are  yet  of  opinion  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  deceased  as  a  writer,  particularly  as  a 
poet,  is  perhaps  not  delineated  fdth  all  the  exactness  which 
Dr.  Johnson  is  capable  of  giving  it ;  we  therefore,  with 
deference  to  his  superior  judgement,  humbly  request  that 
he  would  at  least  tahe  the  trouble  of  revising  it,  and  of 
making  such  additions  and  alterations  as  he  shall  think 
proper  upon  a  farther  perusal;  but  if  we  might  venture 
to  express  our  wishes,  they  would  lead  us  to  request  that 
he  would  write  the  epitaph  in  English  rather  than 
in   Latin,    as  we    think    that  the  memory  of   so 
eminent  an  English  writer   ought  to  be  per- 
petuated in  the  language  to  which  his  works 
are  likely  to  be  so  lasting  an  ornament, 
which  we  also  know  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  the  late 
Doctor  himself 


Sir  William  Forbes's  observation  is  very 
iu<  The  anecdote  now  related  proves,  in  the 
*<r(>nge8t  nuuiner,  the  reverence  and  awe  with 
which  Johnson  was  r^arded,  bv  some  of  the 
m<Mt  pminent  men  of  his  time,  m  various  de- 
|>artmenta,  and  even  bv  such  of  them  as  lived 
ij'»9t  with  htm ;  while  it  also  confirms  what  I 
;i.ive  again  and  again  inculcated,  that  he  was 
tr  00  means  of  Uiat  ferocious  and  irascible 
'  (i meter  which  has  been  ignorantly  imaffined*^ 

This  haaty  composition  is  also  to  be  re- 
iQvked   as  one  of  the    thousand   instances 


'  S««  pott^  fob  ad  Oct.  17t9.  —  Ciokki. 

*  There  would  be  nc  ooobC  that  thto  was  Tboma*  Frank- 
'*-:>.  r>.  0.,  the  tnnilator  of  Sophocles  and  Lucian,  but  that 
'^■«  Bbif.  Dice.,  and  todaad  tba  Doctor's  own  title-pages. 
"«<•  hb  oanM  n'omcKln.  See  po$t,  tab  1780,  adjimem.  He 
•<^''  hi  iTiM.  ct.  fil.  —  Cbokm. 

Anthony Clwmler.  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Tamworth,  and  Under- 
^"-m^ry  of  StaCo  from  1776  tlU  hU  death,  lltfa  Oct.  17S0.  — 
*'tamia. 

*  This  fTDClemaa  was  a  Mend  of  Sir  Joshua's,  and  at- 
t»  iJcd  his  AmcraL  ^  CmoKia. 


which  evince  the  extraordinary  promptitude 
of  Mr.  Burke;  who,  while  he  is  equal  to  the 
greatest  things,  can  adorn  the  least;  can,  with 
equal  facility,  embrace  the  vast  and  com- 
plicated speculations  of  politics,  or  the  inge- 
nious topics  of  literary  investigation.^ 

JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  BOSWELL. 

"May  16. 1776. 
**  Madam,  —  You  must  not  think  me  uncivil  in 
omitting   to    answer  the  letter    with  which  you 
favoured  me  aome  time  ago.    1  imagined  it  to  have 


*  Most  readers,  1  think,  would  draw  a  directly  contrary 
conclusion.  —  CaoKia. 

•  Besides  this  Latin  epitaph,  Johnson  honoured  the  me- 
morjr  of  his  friend  Goldsmith  with  a  short  one  in  Greek.  — 
BoswiLL.  See  oni^.  p.  414.  I  know  not  whyBoswell  sup- 
pressed in  his  second  edition  the  following  conclusion  of  this 
note  which  appeared  in  his  flrst,  "  which  has  been  obliglnaly 
rommunlcatra  to  roe  by  my  learned  and  Ingenious  frirnd  Dr. 
Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore.  His  lordship  received  it  from  a 
gentleman  In  Ireland.  Mr.  Archdall.  who  had  it  from  John- 
son himself.  Mr.  Archdall  was  educated  under  Dr. Sumner  at 
Harrow."  —  CaoKaa. 
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been  written  without  Mr.  Boswell's  knowledge, 
and  therefore  supposed  the  answer  to  require,  what 
I  could  not  find,  a  private  couTeyance. 

**  llie  difference  with  Lord  Auchinleck  is  now 
over ;  and  since  young  Alexander  has  appeared,  I 
hope  no  more  difficulties  will  arise  among  you  ;  for 
I  sincerely  wish  you  all  happy.  Do  not  tmch  the 
young  ones  to  dislike  me,  as  you  dislike  roe  your- 
self; but  let  me  at  least  have  Veronica's  kindness, 
because  she  is  my  acquaintance. 

**  You  will  now  have  Mr.  Boswell  home ;  It  is 
well  that  you  have  him  ;  he  has  led  a  wild  lifo.  I 
have  taken  him  to  Lichfield,  and  be  has  followed 
Mr.  Thrale  to  Bath.  Pray  take  care  of  him,  and 
tame  him.  The  only  thing  in  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  agree  with  you  is,  in  loving  him  :  and 
while  we  are  so  much  of  a  mind  in  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance,  our  other  quarrels  will,  I  Hope, 
produce  no  great  bitterness.     I  am.  Madam,  &c., 

*«  Sam.  Johksov.** 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

**  Edinburgh,  June  96. 1776. 
**  YoD  have  formerly  complained  that  my  letters 
were  too  long,  lliere  is  no  danger  of  that  com- 
plaint being  made  at  present ;  for  I  find  it  difficult 
for  me  to  write  to  you  at  all."  [Here  an  accoimt 
of  having  been  afflicted  with  a  return  of  melancholy 
or  bad  spirits.]  **  The  boxes  of  books*  which  you 
sent  to  me  are  arrived  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  examined 
the  contents.  I  send  you  Mr.  Maclaurin*s  paper 
for  the  negro  who  claims  his  freedom  in  the  Court 
of  Session.*' 


JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

••  July  2. 1776. 

«Dkar  Sia, — >  These  black  fits  of  which  you 
complain,  perhaps  htirt  your  memory  as  well  as 
your  imagination.  When  did  I  complain  that  your 
letters  were  too  long  ?  *  Your  last  letter,  after  a 
very  long  delay,  brought  very  bad  news."  [Here 
a  series  of  reflections  upon  melancholy,  and  — 
what  I  could  not  help  thinking  strangely  unreason- 
able in  him  who  had  suffered  so  mud^  from  it  him- 
self—a good  deal  of  severity  and  reproof,  as  if  it 
were  owing  to  my  own  fault,  or  that  I  was,  per- 
haps, affecting  it  from  a  desire  of  distinction.] 
**  Read  Cbeyne's  *  English  Malady ;'  but  do  not 
let  him  teach  you  a  foolish  notion  that  melancholy 
is  a  proof  of  acuteness. 

«  To  hear  that  you  hate  not  opened  yoar  boxes 
of  books  is  very  offensive.  The  examination  and 
arrangement  of  so  many  volumes  might  have 
afforded  you  an  amusement  very  seasonable  at  pre- 
sent, and  useful  for  the  whole  of  life.  I  am,  I 
confess,  very  angry  that  you  manage  yourself  so 
ilL  I  do  not  now  say  any  more,  than  that  I  am, 
with  great  kindness  and  sincerity,  &c, 

-  Sam.  JoHiraoir. 

"  It  was  last  year  determined  by  Lord  Mansfield 


1  Upon  t  lettlratent  of  oor  account  of  espensei  on  a  tour 
to  the  Hebiidei,  there  wai  a  balance  due  to  me,  which  Dr. 
Jobnion  choM  to  dbcharge  by  tending  books. —  Boiwsll. 

*  Bareltl  told  me  that  Johnton  complained  of  my  writlof 
very  long  letters  to  him  when  I  was  upon  the  continent : 
which  wu  most  certainly  true:  but  it  seems  my  friend  did 
not  remember  it  —  Boswau.. 


in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  that  a  negro  einnot 
be  taken  out  of  the  kingdom  without  lus  ova 
eoDsent.** 

JOHNSON  TO  FRANCIS  FOWKE,  ESa* 

•'  nth  July,  1774 

•<  Sia, —  I  received  some  weeks  ago  t  collec- 
tion of  papers,  which  contain  the  trial  of  oj  dear 
friend,  Joseph  Fowke,  of  wbom  I  cannot  easily  be 
induced  to  tbink  othervrise  than  well,  ind  vho 
seems  to  have  been  iqjured  by  the  prosecotioD  acd 
the  sentence.  His  first  desire  is,  that  I  should 
prepare  his  narrative  lor  the  press;  his  iecofMi,th3t 
if  I  cannot  gratify  him  by  publication,  I  vouid 
transmit  the  papers  to  you.  To  aeompliiDeeVith 
his  first  request  I  have  this  objection ;  that  I  live 
in  a  reciprocation  of  civilities  with  Mr.  Hsstinzv 
and  therefore  cannot  properly  difibae  t  ninstivc. 
intended  to  bring  upon  him  the  cenrore  of  tSe 
public.  Of  two  adversaries,  it  would  be  nsb  to 
condemn  dther  upon  the  evidienoe  of  the  other ;  a^ 
a  common  friend  must  keep  hinoelf  tiii^iended,  ai 
least  till  he  has  beard  both. 

*<  I  am  therefisre  ready  to  transmit  to  you  ^< 
papers,  which  have  been  seen  only  by  myself;  snti 
beg  to  be  informed  bow  they  may  be  cooTerai  r 
you.  I  see  no  legal  objection  to  the  publJcstior : 
and  of  prudential  reasons,  Mr.  Fowke  and  yoo^V' 
be  allowed  to  be  fitter  judges. 

**  If  you  would  have  me  send  them,  let  me  h^ 
proper  directions :  if  a  messenger  u  to  call  fv' 
them,  give  me  notice  by  the  post,  that  they  idmj^ 
ready  for  deliveir. 

<*  To  do  my  dear  Mr.  Fowke  any  good  vo^^' 
give  me  pleasure ;  I  hope  fiar  some  opportunity  •  '■ 
performing  the  duties  of  friendship  to  him,  vitfau: 
violating  them  with  regard  to  another.    I  an>  ^'- 
your  moat  humble  servant.         Sax.  Jaaf»^'^ 


JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"July  II  tm 
*<  Dkas  Sia,  —  I  make  haste  to  write  sgaio. !«" 
my  last  letter  should  give  you  too  much  paiiL    I 
you  are  really  oppressed  with  ovcrpovenn|:  i*- 
involuntary  melancholy,  you  are  to  be  pitied  ntir 
than  reproaehed. 

•*  Now,  my  dear  Boiay,  let  oa  have  done  v^^t 

ftarrels  and  with  eensure.  Iiet  me  knoir  «brth«' 
have  not  sent  you  a  pretty  libeary.  Then  an. 
perhaps,  many  books  among  them  which  yount^  • 
need  read  through ;  but  there  are  none  which  >: 
not  proper  for  you  to  know,  and  somctiiDc*  to  tt^- 
suit.  Of  these  books,  of  wbiAi  the  we  'tti«n^ 
ocoauonal,  it  is  often  sufficient  to  knov  the  eve- 
tents,  that,  when  any  question  arisei,  yoo  °"' 
knbw  where  to  look  lor  informAtion. 

«« Since  I  wrote,  I  have  looked  onf  Mr.  M» 
laurin's  pica,  and  think  it  eieeHent    Ho«  >*  ^ 
suit  carried  on  ?    If  by  subeeriptioo,  I  vmatf*^ 
you  to  contribute,  in  my  name,  what  is  pr^' 
Let  nothing  be  wanting  in  such  a  cue.  Dr.  IVur^ 


*  Hm  brother  of  Mr.  Jotcf*  FoiHiei. 
believe,  of  an  edition  and  traniltkwi  of 
DUoomne  cm  the  Dcdrime  qf  Lmtgrnt^gt,*' 
which  he  advocate*  and  practtoeaTni  a  v< 
IntroductloQ  into  Bngluh  of  the  la 
Idlon.—  Caoaaa,  IM7. 


I 


mond',  I  we,  is  supeneded.  HU  father  would 
hare  grieved ;  but  be  lived  to  obtain  the  pleasure 
of  his  son's  election,  and  died  before  that  pleasure 
was  abated. 

"  L«ngton*8  lady  has  brought  him  a  girl,  and 
both  sre  well :  I  dined  with  him  the  other  day. 

**  It  Texea  me  to  tell  you,  that  on  the  evening  of 
the  29th  of  May  I  was  seised  by  the  gout,  and  am 
not  quite  welL  The  pain  has  not  been  violent, 
but  the  weakness  and  tenderness  were  very  trouble- 
wme ;  and  what  is  said  to  be  very  uneommon,  it 
has  not  alleviated  my  other  disorders.  Make  use 
of  youth  and  health  while  you  have  thenu  Make 
my  oompliments  to  Mis.  BoswelL  I  am,  my  dear 
Sir,  jour  most  afltetionate^  Sam.  Jorvsok.** 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

»  Edinburgh,  July  If).  1776. 

**  Mr  DBA E  S»,  —  Your  letter  of  the  2d  of  this 
mooth  wss  rather  a  harsh  medicine ;  but  I  was  de- 
lighted wiA  that  spontaneous  tenderness,  which,  a 
few  days  afterwsrds,  sent  forth  such  balsam  as  your 
next  brought  me.  I  found  myself  for  some  time 
M)  ill  that  all  I  could  do  was  to  preserve  a  decent 
appesranoe,  while  all  within  was  weakness  and  dis- 
treu.  Like  a  reduced  garrison  that  has  some 
spirit  left,  I  hung  out  flags,  and  planted  all  the 
force  I  could  muster,  upon  the  walls.  I  am  now 
much  better,  and  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your 
kind  attention  and  friendly  counsel. 

'*  Count  Manucci'  came  here  last  week  from 
travelling  in  Ireland.  I  have  shown  him  what 
civilities  I  could  on  his  account,  on  yours,  and  on 
that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  He  has  had  a  hll 
from  his  horse,  and  been  much  hurt.  I  regret  this 
unlucky  accident,  for  he  seems  to  be  a  very  amiable 
man.'* 

As  the  evidence  of  what  I  haye  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  I  select  from 
his  private  n^ster  the  following  passage :  — 

**July  95.  1776. — O  God,  who  hast  ordained 
that  whatever  is  to  be  desired  should  be  sought  by 
labour,  and  who,  by  thw  blessing,  bringest  honest 
labour  to  good  effect,  iook  with  mercy  upon  my 
UudJes  and  endeavours.  Grant  me,  O  Lord,  to 
<i«^ign  only  what  is  lawful  and  right ;  and  afford 
tne  calmness  of  mind,  and  steadiness  of  purpose, 
that  I  may  so  do  thy  will  in  this  short  life,  as  to 
<^LaiQ  happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  for  the  sake 
"f  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.**  (iV.  and 
.VmI.  p.  151.) 

It  appean  from  a  note  subjoined,  that  this 
^•ui  compoeed  when  he  ^*  purposed  to  a] 
v'sTorously  to  itudy,  particularly  of  the  Gi 
afi<l  Italian  tongues.** 


«  Tb»  aoa  of  lolmsOB*s  old  fHsod.  M r.  WttUam  Drum. 
B -^  (nm  mmti,  pp.  181.  MB.)  H«  waaayoaof  nan 
-^  <orb  dlattagulabM  merit,  that  he  was  nominated  to 
*"ir  ta«  modiral  profeMorsMpt  In  the  college  of  Edin- 
I'CH.  wMlMMit  aolldtatlon,  while  he  was  at  Naples.  Having 
""iMv  vlfva,  he  dM  aot  aeccpC  of  the  honour,  and  soon  after- 
•v4t  dlcd.->  BmwBix.  He  was  kffledat  Naplet  by  a  fall 
^^  t  bovM  whldi  Mr.  Beckftnd.  of  Foothill,  lent  htm,  and 
•^'  «b«ca  of  tbo  event  killed  Udy  Hamlltoo,  air  William** 

i»«  vlft.**..  BmwMe ThU  i»  one  of  a  few  note*  which 

Mr  Bn«Tltte  ^brother  of  Boewell'a  *'  York$kire  Chief**  (see 
f '•'   Mib  Aoff.  IIWQ— >niade  oo  the  margin  of  hU  copj  ; 
("47  o*  of  llttia  valae,  hot  I  with  to  preaerve  ever/  coo- 
t<  nipovwy  OlaairatlnB. — Csoasa. 
'  A  Floffwrtioe  nobleaun,  mentioned  hf  Johnaon  In  hia 


Such  a  purpose,  so  expressed,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seren,  is  siidmirable  and  encouraging; 
and  it  must  impress  all  the  thinking  part  of 
my  readers  with  a  consolatory  confidence  in 
habitual  devotion,  when  they  see  a  man  of 
such  enlarged  intellectual  powers  as  Johnson, 
thus,  in  the  genuine  earnestness  of  secrecy, 
imploring  the  aid  of  that  Supreme  Being,  **  from 
whom  Cometh  down  every  good  and  every  per- 
fect gift.*' 

JOHNSON  TO  REYNOLDS. 

"  Aag.  8. 1776. 
**  Sia,  —  A  young  man,  whose  name  is  Peterson, 
offers  himself  this  evening  to  the  Academy.  He  is 
the  son  of  a  man '  for  whom  I  have  long  had  a 
kindness,  and  b  now  abroad  in  distress.  I  shall  be 
glad  that  you  will  be  pleaaed  to  show  him  any 
little  countenance,  or  pay  him  any  small  distinc- 
tion. How  much  it  is  in  your  power  to  ftvour  or 
to  forward  a  young  man  I  do  not  know ;  nor  do  I 
know  how  much  this  candidate  desenres  fiivour  by 
his  personal  merit,  or  what  hopes  has  proficiency 
may  now  give  of  fbture  eminence.  I  recommend 
him  as  the  son  of  my  friend.  Tour  character  and 
station  enable  you  to  give  a  young  man  great  en- 
couragement hj  very  easy  means.  You  have  heard 
of  a  man  who  asked  no  other  ftvour  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  than  that  he  would  bow  to  him  at  his 
levee. —  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  JoHirsoir.** 


BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

••  Bdtaibargh,  Aug.  90. 1776. 

(After  giving  him  an  account  of  my  having  ei- 
amined  the  chests  of  books  which  he  had  sent  to 
me,  and  which  contained  what  may  be  truly  called 
a  numerous  and  miscellaneous  ttall  Hbrary,  thrown 
together  at  random :  — )  **  Lord  Hailes  was  against 
the  decree  in  the  case  of  my  client,  the  minister; 
not  that  he  justified  the  minister,  but  because  the 
parishioner  both  provoked  and  retorted.  I  sent  his 
lordship  your  able  argument  upon  the  case  for  his 
perusal.  His  observation  upon  it  in  a  letter  to  me 
was,  '  Dr.  Johnson's  Sutuorium  is  pleasantly  *  and 
artfully  composed.  I  suspect,  however,  that  he 
has  not  convinced  himself;  for  1  believe  that  he  is 
better  read  in  ecclesiastical  history,  than  to  imagine 
that  a  bl&hop  or  a  presbyter  has  a  right  to  begin 
censure  or  discipline  i  eaiMedrd,* 

**  For  the  honour  of  Count  Manucci,  as  well  as 
to  observe  that  esactness  of  truth  which  you  have 
taught  me,  I  must  correct  what  I  said  in  a  former 
letter.    He  did  not  fiill  from  has  horse,  which  might 


"  Notes  or  his  Tour  In  Frasce."  I  had  the  pleuure  of  he- 
coming  acqualDted  with  him  In  London,  In  the  spring  of  this 
▼ear Boswill.  See  oMt^,  p.  461 .,  and  note  1.  next  page.— C. 

*  See  tmti,  pi  23S.  a  S.  —  C. 

<  Vihj  bis  Lordship  uses  tho  epithet  pleasmmttif,  when 
speak  ins  of  a  grave  piece  of  reasoning,  I  cannot  coocelva* 
But  different  men  have  different  notions  of  pleasantry,  t 
happened  to  sit  bj  a  gentleman  one  evenina  at  the  Opera- 
house  in  London,  who,  at  the  moment  when  Mrdem  appeared 
to  be  in  great  agony  at  the  thought  of  killing  her  children, 
turned  to  aie  with  a  smile,  and  said  -/mutif  enough."  — 

BOSWKLL. 

^  Dr.  Jcrfmson  afterwards  told  me.  that  he  was  of  opinion 
that  a  clergyman  had  this  right  —  Boswsu.. 
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have  been  an  imputation  on  bis  skill  as  an  officer 
of  cavalry  ;  his  horse  fell  with  him.' 

"  I  have,  since  I  saw  you,  read  every  word  of 
*  Granger's  Biographical  History.*  It  has  enter- 
tained me  exceedingly,  and  I  do  not  think  him  the 
Whig  that  you  supposed.  Horace  Walpole's  being 
his  patron  is,  indeied,  no  good  sign  of  his  political 
principles.  But  he  denied  to  Lord  Mountstuart 
that  he  was  a  Whig,  and  said  he  bad  been  accused 
by  both  parties  of  partiality.  It  seems  he  was  like 
Pope,  — 
*  While  Tories  call  me  Whig,  and  Whigs  a  Tory.' 

I  wish  you  would  look  more  into  his  book  ;  and  as 
Lord  Mountstuart  wishes  much  to  6nd  a  proper 
person  to  continue  the  work  upon  Granger's  plan, 
and  has  desired  I  would  mention  it  to  you,  if  such  a 
man  occurs,  please  to  let  me  know.  His  lordship 
will  give  him  generous  encouragement.' 

JOHNSON  TO  LEVETT. 

••  Brighthelmitone,  Oct.  31.  ]77fi. 

*<  Da  A  a  Si  a,  —  Having  spent  about  six  weeks  at 
thu  place,  we  have  at  length  resolved  on  returning. 
I  expect  to  see  you  all  in  Fleet  Street  on  the 
SOth  of  this  month. 

'*  I  did  not  go  into  the  sea  till  last  Friday  "  ;  but 
think  to  go  most  of  this  week,  though  I  know  not 
that  it  does  me  any  good.  My  nights  are  very 
restless  and  tiresome,  but  I  am  otherwise  well.  I 
have  written  word  of  my  coming  to  Mrs.  Williams. 

*'  Remember  me  kindly  to  Francis  and  Betsey.* 
^  I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Sam.  Johnson.**  * 

I  again  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  2l8t  of 
October,  informing  him,  that  my  father  had,  in 
the  most  liberal  manner,  paid  a  large  debt  for 
me,  and  that  I  had  now  the  happiness  of  being 
upon  very  good  terms  with  him ;  to  which  he 
returned  the  following  answer :  — 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"  Bolt  Court.  Not.  16. 1776. 
**  DsAa  Sia,  —  I  had  great  pleasure  in  hearing 
that  you  are  at  last  on  good  terms  with  your  father. 
Cultivate  his  kindness  by  all  honest  and  manly 
means.  Life  is  but  short :  no  time  can  be  affi>rded 
but  for  the  indulgence  of  real  sorrow,  or  contests 
upon  questions  seriously  momentous.  Let  us  not 
throw  away  any  of  our  days  upon  useless  resentment, 
or  contend  who  shall  hold  out  longest  in  stubborn 
malignity.  It  is  best  not  to  be  angry  ;  and  best, 
in  the  next  place,  to  be  quickly  reconciled.  May 
you  and  your  fiither  pass  the  remainder  of  your 
time  in  reciprocal  benevolence  |  •  •  •  •  Do  you 
ever  hear  from  Mr.  Langton  ?  I  visit  him  some- 
times, but  he  does  not  talk.     I  do  not  like  his 


^  Signor  Msnucd  wss  nefther  a  Florentine  nobleman  nor 
a  count,  nor  an  offlcer  of  caYalrv,  but  a  pritate  gentleinan 
of  Prato  in  Tuscany,  and  the  title  of  Count  and  character  of 
Offlcer  were  both  assumed,  and  the  writer  of  thic  heard  the 
Mtd  Signor  describe  his  embarrassment,  when  upon  first 
entering  France  and  appearing  In  uniform,  he  was  ques- 
tioned bj  some  Frencn  officers  about  military  matters.  — 
BoaviUe.  —  CaoKSi,  IS47. 

s  Lord  Mountstuart.  afterwards  first  Marquis  of  Bute,  had 
also  patronised.  In  a  similar  manner,  Sir  John  Hill's  im- 
mense **  Vegeuble  System  "  (twenty-six  toIs.  folio  1) ;  but 
Sir  John's  widow  published,  in  I7»9, "  An  Address  to  the 
Public,"  in  which  she  alleged  that  Lord  Bute  had  acted  very 
pcnuriously  In  that  matter. —  CaoKaa. 


scheme  of  life ;  but  as  I  am  not  permitted  to  under- 
stand it,  I  cannot  set  any  thing  right  that  it  wrur^. 
His  children  are  sweet  babies. 

"  I  hope  my  irreconcileable  enemy,  Mn.  Bo<ivc!!, 
is  well.  Desire  her  not  to  transmit  her  niileTolenc« 
to  the  young  people.  Let  me  have  Alexander, and 
Veronica,  and  Euphemia,  for  my  friends. 

**  Mrs.  Williams,  whom  you  may  reekoa  as  one 
of  your  wellwishers,  is  in  a  feeble  and  languisbicj; 
state,  with  little  hopes  of  growing  better.  &e 
went  for  some  part  of  the  autunm  into  tbeeoontrt, 
but  is  little  benefited ;  and  Dr.  Lawrence  coaft&-i^ 
that  his  art  is  at  an  end.  Death  is,  however,  at  i 
distance :  and  what  more  than  that  can  ve  sar  of 
ourselves ?  I  am  sorry  for  her  pain,  and  ro^n 
sorry  for  her  decay.  Mr.  Levett  is  sound,  v^J 
and  limb. 

**  I  was  some  weeks  this  autamn  at  Brigfatheln- 
stone.  The  place  was  very  dull ;  and  I  wis  avt 
well :  the  expedition  to  the  Hebrides  was  the  tooa 
pleasant  journey  that  I  ever  made.  Such  an  efT'n 
annually  would  give  the  world  a  little  diver5t6cat>«. 
Every  year,  however,  we  cannot  wander,  and  itiu«: 
therefore  endeavour  to  spend  our  time  at  home  2^ 
well  as  we  can.  I  believe  it  is  best  to  throw  \  U 
into  a  method,  that  every  hour  may  bring  its  em- 
ployment, and  every  employment  have  its  livur 
Xenophon  observes,  in  his  *  Treatise  of  (Ecooopt. 
that  if  every  thing  be  kept  in  a  certain  place,  vhc 
any  thing  is  worn  out  or  consumed,  the  vscuin 
which  it  leaves  will  sliow  what  is  wanting ;  «>)  ^ 
every  part  of  time  has  its  duty,  the  hour  wQI  c- 
into  remembrance  its  proper  engagement 

"  I  have  not  practised  all  this  prudence  mr^ct'. 
but  I  have  suffered  much  for  want  of  it ;  ar.c'.  i 
would  have  you,  by  timely  recollection  and  »ti--  ■ ' 
resolution,  escape  from  those  evils  which  ban;  i^ : 
heavy  upon  me.     I  am,  my  dearest  Boiwell.  &i  < 

•*  Sam.  Johjisoj',' 

On  the  16th  of  November,  I  informed  hi.: 
that  Mr.  Strahan  had  sent  me  twdoe  copier 
the  '*  Journey  to  the  Western  lalands,**  hsb 
somely  bound,  instead  of  the  twenifi  cT']-'- 
which  were  stipulated,  but  which,  I  8up|«e  • 
were  to  be  only  in  sheets ;  requested  to  ki.  '* 
how  they  should  be  distributed ;  and  menti<  r  -• 
that  I  had  another  son  bom  to  me,  who  « -* 
named  David,  and  was  a  sickly  infant 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"Dee.  Si  l"' 
**  Dkae  Sie,  —  I  have  been  for  some  time  i!l 
a  cold,  which,  perhaps,  I  made  an  excuse  to  m;v 
for  not  writing,  when  in  reality  1  know  net  v-  ' 
to  say. 

**  The  books  you  must  at  last  distribou  is } ' 


I. 


>  Johnson  was  a  good  swimmer.    **Oiie«fthebtf^ 
men  at  Brighton  aoelng  him  swta,  aald.  *  Why.  ^   - 
must  have  bc«n  a  simit-haarted  gaoiknua  ttnj  fmn  m 
—  Piotxi.  —•  CaoEBR. 

*  His  female  servant.  —  MatAaa. 

*  For  this  and  Dr.  Johnann  s  other  letters  ts  Mr.  I^vru 
am  indet»ted  to  mv  old  aoqnalatanoe  Mr.  NatlivM  Tbcr  «■ 
whoee  worth  and  Ingenuity  bate  beea  hmg  ian**  *  ' 
respectable  though  not  a  wide  cfTcie.  and  wfeose  eaOwn  - 
medals  would  do  credit  to  persona  of  graaSwa^***'  ~ 
BoawiLL  Mr.  Thomas  was  many  yvafs  ediier  of  tkt  ' "' 
James's  Chrontele." 


las  was  many  nan  mmMf  oi  ov 
Be  died  Mardb  I.  ITM.  >  Msi^M 


think  best,  in  my  name,  or  your  own,  as  you  are 
inclined,  or  as  you  judge  most  proper.  £Tery  body 
etnnot  be  obliged ;  but  I  wish  that  nobody  may 
be  offended.     Do  Uie  best  you  can. 

**  I  congratulate  you  on  the  increase  of  your 
family,  and  hope  that  little  David  is  by  this  time 
veil,  and  his  mamma  perfectly  recorered.  I  am 
much  pleased  to  hear  of  the  re-establishment  of 
kindness  between  you  and  your  father.  Cultivate 
his  paternal  tenderness  as  much  as  you  can.  ^  To 
live  at  Tarianoe  at  all  is  uncomfortable;  and  variance 
irith  a  frther  is  still  more  uncomfortable.  Besides 
that,  in  the  whole  dispute,  you  have  the  wrong  side ; 
at  least  you  gave  the  first  provocations,  and  some  of 
them  very  offensive.  Let  it  now  be  all  over.  As 
you  have  no  reason  to  think  that  your  new  mother 
has  shown  you  any  foul  play,  treat  her  with  respect, 
and  with  some  d^ree  of  confidence ;  this  will  se- 
cure your  fiither.  When  once  a  discordant  &mily 
has  felt  the  pleasure  of  peace,  they  will  not  wil- 
lingly  lose  it  If  Mrs.  Boswell  would  be  but 
friends  with  me,  we  might  now  shut  the  temple  of 
Janus. 

**  What  came  of  Dr.  Memis*s  cause  ?  Is  the 
question  about  the  negro  determined?  Has  Sir 
Allan  any  reasonable  hopes?  What  is  become  of 
poor  Macquarry  ?  Let  me  know  the  event  of  all 
these  litigations.  I  wish  particularly  well  to  the 
negro  and  Sir  Allan. 

*«  Mrs.  Williams  has  been  much  out  of  order; 
and  though  she  is  something  better,  is  likely,  in  her 
pbyucian's  opinion,  to  endure  her  malady  for  life, 
though  she  may,  perhaps,  die  of  some  other.  Mrs. 
Thrale  is  big,  and  fisncies  that  she  carries  a  boy ; 
if  it  were  very  reasonable  to  wish  much  about  it,  I 
Kbould  wish  her  not  to  be  disappointed.  The  de> 
tire  of  male  beirs  is  not  appendant  only  to  feudal 
tenum.  A  son  is  almost  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  Thrale*s  fortune ;  for  what  can  misses 
do  with  a  brewbouse  ?  Lands  are  fitter  for  daughters 
than  trades. 

**  Baretti  went  away  from  Thrale's  in  some  whim- 
iteal  fit  of  disgust,  or  ill-nature,  without  taking 
sny  leave.  It  is  well  if  he  finds  in  any  other  place 
vk  good  an  babitauon,  and  aa  many  conveniences. 
He  has  got  five  and  twenty  guineas  by  translating 
Sir  Joshua's  Discourses  into  Italian,  and  Mr.  Thrale 
Rave  him  an  hundred  in  the  spring ;  so  that  he  is 
ytt  in  no  difficulties. 

**  Colman  has  bought  Foote*s  patent,  and  is  to 
allow  Foote  for  life  usteen  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
s*  Reynolda  told  me,  and  to  allow  him  to  play  so 
often  oo  such  terms  that  he  may  gain  four  hundred 
pounds  more.  What  Colman  can  get  by  this  bar- 
gain ',  but  trouble  and  haxard,  I  do  not  see.  I  am, 
dear  S«r,&c.,  Sam.  Joiimsom.** 

The  BeTerend  Dr.Hugb  Blair,  who  had 
long  been  admired  as  a  preacher  at  Edinburgh, 
thought  DOW  of  diffusing  his  excellent  sermons 
more  extensively,  and  increasing  his  reputation, 
hy  publishing  a  collection  of  them.  He  trans- 
mitted the   manuscript  to  Mr.  Strahan,    the 


■  It  iwnod  oat,  howvwtt,  a  terj  fortunate  barnio :  for 
r.nif.  cbonah  not  then  flftj-tix.  died  at  an  Inn  lo  Dover.  In 
}'«•  tkaa  a  year,  October  SI.  1777 — Malonk. 

*  A  f^wnh  volinoe  «st  published  oo  the  same  Ubersl 
tmu,  and  a  ftllli  was  pobUtlMd  after  his  death.  In  1801,  vtth 


printer,  who,  after  keeping  it  for  some  time, 
wrote  a  letter  to  him,  discouraging  the  publica- 
tion. Such,  at  first,  was  the  unpropitious  state 
of  one  of  the  most  successful  theological  books 
that  has  ever  appeared.  Mr.  Strahan,  however, 
had  sent  one  of  the  sermons  to  Dr.  Johnson 
for  lus  opinion;  and  after  his  unfavourable 
letter  to  Dr.  Blair  had  been  sent  off,  he  re- 
ceived from  Johnson,  on  Christmas-eve,  a  note 
in  which  was  the  following  paragraph  :  — 

**  I  have  read  over  Dr.  Blair's  first  sermon  with 
more  than  approbation  :  to  say  it  is  good,-is  to  say 
too  little.*' 

I  believe  Mr.  Strahan  had  very  soon  aAer 
this  time  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson 
concerning  them ;  and  then  he  very  candidly 
wrote  agam  to  Dr.  Blur,  enclosing  Johnson's 
note,  and  agreeing  to  purchase  the  volume,  for 
which  he  and  mr.  Cadell  gave  one  hundred 
pounds.  The  sale  was  so  rapid  and  extensive, 
and  the  approbation  of  the  public  so  high,  that, 
to  their  honour  be  it  recoraed,  the  proprietors 
made  Dr.  Blair  a  present  first  of  one  sum,  and 
afterwards  of  another,  of  fifty  pounds,  thus 
voluntarily  doubling  the  stipulated  price ;  and, 
when  he  prepared  another  volume,  they  gave 
him  at  once  three  hundred  pounds,  being  m  all 
five  hundred  pounds,  by  an  agreement  to  which 
I  am  a  subscribing  witness  ;  and  now  for  a 
third  octavo  volume  he  has  received  no  less 
than  six  hundred  pounds.* 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 
**  WednMdaj,  January  15. 1  in  the  morning,  1777.' 

*'  Omnium  rentm  tneUntudof  The  night  after 
last  Thursday  was  so  bad  that  I  took  ipecacuanha 
the  next  day.  The  next  night  was  no  better.  On 
Saturday  I  dined  with  Sir  Joshua.  The  night  was 
such  aa  I  was  forced  to  rise  and  pass  some  hours  in 
a  chair,  with  great  labour  of  respiration.  I  found 
it  now  time  to  do  something,  and  went  to  Dr. 
Lawrence,  and  told  him  I  would  do  what  he  should 
order,  without  reading  the  prescription.  He  sent 
for  a  chirurgeon,  and  took  about  twelve  ounces  of 
blood,  and  in  the  afternoon  I  got  sleep  in  a  chair. 

**  At  night,  when  I  came  to  lie  down,  after  trial 
of  an  hour  or  two,  I  foimd  sleep  impracticable,  and 
therefore  did  what  the  doctor  permitted  in  a  case 
of  distress ;  I  rose,  and  opening  the  orifice,  let  out 
about  ten  ounces  more.  Frank  and  I  were  but 
awkward  ;  but,  with  Mr.  Levett's  help,  we  stopped 
the  stream,  and  I  lay  down  again,  though  to  little 
purpose;  the  difficulty  of  breathing  allowed  no  rest. 
I  slept  again  in  the  daytime,  in  an  erect  posture. 
The  doctor  has  ordered  me  a  second  bleeding, 
which  I  hope  will  set  my  breath  at  liberty.  I^ast 
night  I  could  lie  but  a  little  at  a  time. 

**  Yet  I  do  not  make  it  a  matter  of  much  fbrm. 
I  was  to-day  at  Mrs.  Gardiner's.  When  I  have 
bled  to-morrow,  I  will  not  give  up  Langton  nor 


"  A  »hort  Arcoant  of  hii  Life,  hy  the  He?.  Dr.  Fiolayion.** 
A  Urser  life  appeared  In  1807.  by  Dr.  HIIL  — ^HALMaaa. 

>  He  began  thii  year  with  a  teYere  tndlipofltlon,  and  the 
folluwlos  Tetter  aflbrds  a  itronf  proof  of  hit  anxiety  for 
•ocletr.  and  the  effort  he  would  make,  even  over  dltease,  to 
enjoy  It  — CaoEsa. 
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It  jou  viti  fetch  me  am; 


In  inT,  it  appears  from  hi*  "Pr«7eM  and 
Meditations,"  that  Johnson  suffered  much  from 
a  itate  of  mind  "uneettled  and  peiplexed," 
and  from  that  conatitutiooal  gloom,  which,  to- 
(jether  widi  his  extreme  humility  and  aniiety 
with  regu^  to  his  religious  slate,  made  him 
contemplate  himself  through  too  dark  and  un- 
favourable a  medium.  It  may  be  said  of  him, 
that  be  "  saw  God  in  clouds."  Certain  we  may 
be  of  his  injustice  to  himself  in  the  fdlowing 
lamentable  paragraph,  which  it  is  painful  la 
think  came  from  the  contrite  heart  of  this 
great  man,  ta  whose  labours  the  world  is  so 
much  indebted:  — 

"When  I  furrcjrmy  paMlife,  I  discover  nothing 
but  ■  birren  waite  of  time,  with  »oma  dimiden  of 
body,  and  diaturbuiee*  of  the  mind  lery  neu  la 
madnen,  which  I  hope  He  that  made  me  will 
lufier  to  eitenuite  many  faults,  and  excuse  many 
deficienciei."     (P.  155.) 

But  we  find  his  devotions  in  this  year  emi- 
nently fervent ;  and  we  are  comforted  by  ob- 
serving intervals  of  quiet  composure,  and 
gladness. 

On  Easter-day  we  find  the  foUowmg  an- 
phattc  prayer :  — 

"  Almighty  and  most  mercifii!  Father,  who  ««st 
■II  our  miseriea,  and  knowcM  all  our  ne 
look  down  upon  me  and  pily  me.  Defend 
the  violent  ineufsiou  of  evil  Ihuughts,  bm 
me  to  form  and  keep  such  remlulioni  as  c  , 
duce  to  the  diicharge  of  the  dutlei  which  thy  pro- 
vidence ihall  appoint  me  i  and  «o  help  me,  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  thai  my  heart  may  lurely  there  be  filed 


B  joys  1 


■e  Ihee  with  pure  affectign  and  a  oheerful  mind 
Hive  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  have  mercy  upoi 
mel     Years    and    infirmities  oppress   me  i  letro; 
and  anxiety  beset  me.     Have  mercy  upon  me,  mj 
Creator  and  my  Judgel     [In    all  dangers  protect 
me]';  in  all  perpleiitiea  relieve  and  free  me  i  ai 
so  help  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  1  may  now 
commemorate  the  death  of  thy  Son  our   Savio 
Jeiui  Christ,  oi  that,  when  this  short  and  punful 
life   shall   have   an  end,  I  may,  for  his  sake,  be 
received  to  cverlasling  happinesa.  AnieD."(P.  Ii8.) 
While  he  was  at  church,  the  agreeable  un- 
pressioni  upon  his  mind  are  thus 
rated:  — 

"  On  Easter-day  I  was  at  church  early,  and 
there  prayed  over  my  prayer,  and  commended  Tetty 
and  my  other  friendk  !  was  for  some  dme  muc" 
ditlretscd,  but  at  last  obtained,  I  hope,  bam  th 
God  of  Peace,  more  quiet  than  I  bate  enjoyed  fc: 
a  long  time.  I  hsd  made  no  resolution,  but  aa  m 
heart  grew  lighter,  my  hopes  revived,  and  in 
courage  inereMed  ;  and  I  wrote  with  my  pencil  i 
my  Commotv  Prayer- Book :  — 


the  altai,  having  I  bdim.  1 
agam  read  my  prayer.      I  then  went  to  the  OiHt 

municated,  praying  for  some  lime  iltt-  I 

It  the  particular  matter  of  my  piajtrlilo  I 

I  apptHntmoit,  vidi  Hia  ^ 
ion  with  todi  csIb 
^  long  ^MtlUi 


ive  oat  known  naee  I  tkiK  u 


Bible.  I  passed 
rupled  sleep  as  I 
Fort  Auguitut. 

••  On  Monday  I  dined  with  Seward,  do  Ta^i  I 
with  Paradise.  The  moniiag*  have  been  deniind  | 
hy  company,  and  one  intrunon  ba^  thrDafb  loi 
whole  week,  succeeded  to  another. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  propowl  U 
lyielf  a  scheme  of  life,  and  a  plan  of  suiir ;  boi 
ndttaer  liie  has  been  rectified,  nor  Mudy  fiXoni 
Days  and  mouths  pass  in  a  drtam :  and  I  an  sbiU 
that  my  memory  grows  leas  tenacious,  and  wj  *■ 
servation  less  attentiva  If  I  am  deeayiii|.  it  a  ' 
time  to  make  haste.  My  nights  are  mdsiiBJ 
tedious,  and  my  days  dniwsy.  The  flaluisice 'bi^t 
torments  me  has  sometimes  io  obUnKUi  ■»  . 
breath,  that  the  act  of  respiratioo  bteamc  aa  ml- 


.«....».y,  but  11— . 

By  copioiu  bleediog  I  was  relieved,  but  nol  (und 

"  1  have  this  year  omitted  otiurch  oo  bJ« 
Sundays,  intending  to  supply  the  deScieoce  is  Ih 
week.  So  that  I  owe  twelve  attcndaiieet  <e  •■■ 
ghip.  1  will  make  no  more  such  h'P"*''*'^^ 
pulationi,  which  entangle  the  mind  with  unbi"" 
obligations."     (P.  156—159). 

Mr.  Sleevens,  whose  generomty  b  "J 
known,  joined  Dr.  Johnson  in  kind  uaMi^ 
to  a  female  relation  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  tfJ 
desired  that,  on  her  return  to  Ir«lsnd  * 
would  procure  authentic  particnlara  irf  ll*  tif 
of  her  celebrated  relation.  Coacmiing  h«  " 
the  following  letter: —  ] 

JOHNSON  TO  STEEVEMS. 

-I-AM-in- 
"Dsia  Sia,  — Yon  will  be  glad  to  b»  JW 
from  Mrs.  Goldsmith,  whom  we  Um«o»<  « 
drowned,  I  have  reodved  a  letter  full  of  gnul»k 
to  us  all,  with  promise  to  make  the  enquiriM  **"■ 
we  recommended  to  her.      I   would  havr  hii  *• 


oveymg 


this   intelligi 


aulfield,  but  that  her  letter  i.  not  st  t"*  "" 
J  know  nol  the  direction.  Yoo  will  leU  ih«  go|)J 
new..  —  I  am.  Sir,  &c,  SiK.  Jo"""- 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 


MortflnslMS.  — Aaa.— Csossa.      one 


-Mt  Da*aSia,-My  slM.  of  f™^^ 
counts  with  you  at  prcaent  is  eatramthairj.  ><• 
balance,  as  to  number,  is  on  yimr  Bit  '"■ 
indebted  to  Tou  foe  two  letten:  ooedataJ  *■  '^ 


JEt.  67. 
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•*  My  hctrt  was  warmed  with  gradtudb  by  the 
trulj  kind  eontenu  of  both  of  them;  and  it  is 
tnumg  and  vexing  that  I  have  allowed  so  much 
time  to  elapee  without  writing  to  you.  But  delay 
is  inherent  in  me,  by  nature  or  by  bad  habit.  I 
triited  till  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  paying 
jou  my  emnpUments  on  a  new  year.  I  have 
proeiastinated  till  the  year  is  no  longer  new. 


**  Dr.  Memis's  cause  [p.  454.1  was  determined 
agsiost  him,  with  40£.  costs.  The  lord  president,  and 
two  other  of  the  judges,  dissented  from  the  minority 
upon  this  ground  :  that  although  there  may  have 
been  no  intention  to  injure  him  by  calling  him 
doctor  of  medicine  instead  of  phyeidaan  ;  yet,  as  he 
remoottnUed  against  the  designation  before  the 
charter  wss  printed  off,  and  represented  that  it  was 
dissgreesble,  and  even  hurtful  to  him,  it  was  111- 
nstured  to  refuse  to  alter  it,  and  let  him  have  the 
designation  to  which  he  was  certainly  entitled.  My 
opinion  is,  that  our  court  has  judged  wrong.  The 
defendants  were  m  wudd  ,/Ede,  to  persist  in  naming 
him  in  a  way  that  he  disliked.  You  remember 
poor  Goldsmith,  when  he  grew  important,  and 
wished  to  appear  Doctor  Major,  could  not  bear 
your  calling  him  Goldy.  [p.  262.  294.]  Would 
it  not  have  been  wrong  to  have  named  him  so  in 
rour  *PrefiMe  to  Shakspeore,*  or  in  any  serious 
permtneot  writing  of  any  sort  ?  The  difficulty  is, 
whether  an  acHon  should  be  allowed  on  such  petty 
vronf(B.     Do  mtnimie  non  eurat  tex. 

**  The  negro  cause  is  not  yet  decided.  A  me- 
morial is  preparing  on  the  side  of  slavery.  I  shall 
lend  you  a  copy  as  soon  as  it  is  printed.  Maclaurin 
i«  made  happy  by  your  approbation  of  his  memorial 
for  the  black.  Macquarry  was  here  in  the  winter, 
^nd  W9  passed  an  evening  together.  The  sale  of 
hi»  Mtate  cannot  be  prevented. 

**  Sir  Allan  Maclean's  suit  against  the  Duke  of 
''^''fryfe,  for  recovering  the  ancient  inheritance  of 
hn  fkroily,  ia  now  fairly  before  all  our  judges.  I 
*poke  for  him  yesterdiay,  and  Maclaurin  to-day ; 
Ouibie  spoke  to-day  against  him.  Three  more 
coudmJ  are  to  be  heard,  and  next  week  the  cause 
wdl  be  determined.  I  send  you  the  informations, 
<*r  cases,  on  each  side,  which  I  hope  you  will  read. 
You  said  to  me,  when  we  were  under  Sir  Allan's 
hospitable  roof,  *  I  will  help  you  with  my  pen.*  You 
•sid  it  with  a  generous  glow;  and  though  his 
Grace  of  Argyle  did  afWrwards  mount  you  upon 
so  eieellcnt  horse,  upon  which  *  you  looked  like  a 
hi«bop/  yott  nftuat  not  swerve  from  your  purpose 
•t  Inehkcnnetii.  I  wish  you  may  understand  the 
pouts  at  asme,  amidst  our  Scotch  law  principles 
Md  phmaea.**  [Here  followed  a  full  stote  of  the 
<««.  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  clear  as 
I  could  to  an  Englishman  who  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  fbrmulanea  and  teebnical  language  of  the 
UwofgeoUand.] 

**  I  shall  inlbrm  you  how  the  oause  ia  decided 
)«T«.  But  ^  it  may  be  brought  under  the  review 
"^  our  judges,  and  is  certainly  to  be  carried  by  ap- 
\*nl  to  the  Houae  of  Lords,  the  assistance  of  such 
•  mind  sa  yoor*  will  be  of  consequence.  Your 
t  ^p«r  on  Vldams  Imtromiseiom  is  a  noble  proof  of 
What  you  cao  do  even  in  Scotch  law. 

**  I  have  not  yet  distributed  all  your  books.  Lord 
Hailcs  and  Lota  Monfooddo  have  each  received  one. 


and  return  you  thanks.  Monboddo  dined  with  me 
lately,  and,  having  drunk  tea,  we  were  a  good  while 
by  ourselves ;  and  as  I  knew  that  he  had  read  the 
*  Journey '  superficially,  as  he  did  not  talk  of  it  as  I 
wished,  I  brought  it  to  him,  and  read  aloud  several 
passages ;  and  tiien  he  talked  so,  that  I  told  him  he 
was  to  have  a  copy  /nm  the  atdhar.  He  begged 
tkat  might  be  marked  on  it  *  *  *  *  I  ever  am,  my 
dear  Sir,  your  moat  faithful  and  affectionate  humble 
servant,  Jasixs  Boswaix.** 

SIH  ALEXANDER  DICK  TO  JOHNSON. 

•*  Prestoofleld.  Feb.  17. 1777. 
•*  SiE,  —  I  had  yesterday  the  honour  of  receiving 
your  book  of  your  *  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands 
of  Scotland,'  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send 
me,  by  the  hands  of  our  mutual  fnend  Mr.  Boswell 
of  Auchinleck ;  for  which  I  return  you  my  most 
hearty  thanks;  and,  after  carefully  reading  it  over 
again,  shall  deposit  it  in  my  little  collection  of  choice 
books,  next  our  worthy  friend's  *  Journey  to  Cor- 
sica.* As  there  are  many  things  to  admire  in  both 
performances,  I  have  often  wished  that  no  travels  or 
journey  should  be  publisfaed  but  those  undertaken 
by  persons  of  int^rity,  and  capacity  to  judge  well, 
aiui  describe  faithfully  and  in  good  language,  the 
situation,  condition,  and  manners  of  the  countries 
passed  through.  Indeed,  our  country  of  Scotland, 
in  spite  of  the  union  of  the  crowns,  is  still  in  moat 
places  so  devoid  of  clothing  or  cover  from  hedges 
and  plantations,  that  it  was  well  you  gave  your 
readers  a  sound  mtmitoire  with  respect  to  that  cir- 
cumstance. The  truths  you  have  told,  and  the 
purity  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed, 
as  your  'Journey*  is  universally  read,  may,  and 
already  appear  to,  have  a  very  good  effect.  For  a 
man  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  the  largest  nur- 
sery for  trees  and  hedges  in  this  country,  tells  me, 
thii  of  late  the  demand  upon  him  for  these  articles 
is  doubled,  and  sometimes  tripled.  I  have,  there- 
fore, listed  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  in  some  of  my 
memorandums  of  the  principal  planters  and  favourers 
of  the  enclosurers,  under  a  name  which  I  took  the 
liberty  to  invent  from  the  Greek,  Pappttdendrion, 
Lord  Auchinleck  and  some  few  more  are  of  the  list. 
I  am  told  that  one  gentleman  in  the  shire  of  Aber- 
deen, viz.  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  has  planted  above 
fifty  millions  of  trees  on  a  piece  of  very  wild  ground 
At  Monimusk :  I  must  enquire  if  he  has  fenced 
them  well,  before  he  enters  my  list ;  for  that  is  the 
soul  of  enclosing.  I  began  myself  to  plant  a  little, 
our  ground  being  too  valuable  for  much,  and  that 
is  now  fifty  years  ago ;  and  the  trees,  now  in  my 
seventy-fourth  year,  I  look  up  to  with  reverence, 
and  show  them  to  my  eldest  son,  now  in  his  fif- 
teenth year ;  and  they  are  the  full  height  of  my 
country-house  here,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  you,  and  hope  again  to  have  that  satis- 
faction with  our  mutiud  friend,  Mr.  Boswell.  I 
shall  always  continue,  with  the  truest  esteem,  dear 

^^"^^^^  *^'  ALSxaif naa  Dick.  - » 


t  For  s  cbsrscter  of  this  verv  smisble  man.  see  miH, 
p.  VK  sod  the  Blotraphlcal  Dictionary.  He  died  la  ITU.  ^ 

BOSWBIA. 
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1777. 


JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELU 

••  Feb.  18. 1777. 

**  Dear  Sie,  —  It  ia  bo  long  since  I  heard  any 
thing  from  you  S  that  I  am  not  easy  about  it : 
write  something  to  me  next  post  When  you  sent 
your  last  letter,  every  thing  seemed  to  be  mending; 
I  hope  nothing  has  lately  grown  worse.  I  suppose 
young  Alexander  continues  to  thrive,  and  Veronica 
is  now  very  pretty  .^mpany.  I  do  not  suppose 
the  lady  is  yet  reconciled  to  me  ;  yet  let  her  know 
that  I  love  her  very  well,  and  value  her  very  much. 

**  Dr.  Blair  is  printing  some  sermons.  If  they 
are  all  like  the  first,  which  I  have  read,  they  are 
Mtrrmones  tiurei,  ac  auro  magU  aunt.  It  is  excellently 
written  both  as  to  doctrine  and  language.  Mr. 
Watson's  book  '  wems  to  be  much  esteemed. 

**  Poor  Beauclerk  still  continues  very  ill.  Lang- 
ton  lives  on  as  he  used  to  do.  His  children  are  very 
pretty,  and,  I  think,  his  lady  loses  her  Scotch.' 
Paoli  I  never  see. 

"  I  have  been  so  distressed  by  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, that  I  lost,  as  was  computed,  six-and-thirty 
ounces  of  blood  in  a  few  days.  I  am  better,  but 
not  well.  I  wish  you  would  be  vigilant  and  get 
roe  Graham's  *  Telemachus  *  [antit  p*  1S9.]  that  was 
printed  at  Glasgow,  a  very  little  book  ;  and  *  t/bAa- 
stoai  Poemata  [atUit  p.  295.],  another  little  book, 
printed  at  Middleburgh. 

"•  Mrs.  Williams  sends  her  compliments,  and  pro- 
mises that  when  you  come  hither  she  will  accommo- 
date you  as  well  as  ever  she  can  in  the  old  room.  She 
wishes  to  know  whether  you  sent  her  book  to  Sir 
Alexander  Gordon.  My  dear  Boswell,  do  not 
neglect  to  write  to  me ;  for  your  kindness  is  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  my  life,  which  I  should  be  sorry  to 
lose.     I  am,  &c.,  Sam.  Joumsun." 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

•*  Edinburgh,  Feb.  34. 1777. 

*<T)KAa  Sir,  — Tour  letter  dated  the  18th  in- 
stant, I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  last  post.  Al- 
though my  late  long  neglect,  or  rather  delay,  was 
tmly  culpable,  I  am  tempted  not  to  regret  it,  since  it 
has  produced  me  so  valuable  a  proof  of  your  regard. 
I  did,  indeed,  during  that  inexcusable  silence,  some- 
times divert  the  reproaches  of  my  own  mind,  by 
fancying  that  I  should  hear  again  from  you,  en- 
quiring with  some  anxiety  about  me,  because,  for 
aught  you  knew,  I  might  have  been  iU. 

**  You  are  pleased  to  show  me  that  my  kindness 
is  of  some  consequence  to  you.  My  heart  is  elated 
at  the  thought.  Be  assured,  my  dear  Sir,  that 
my  affection  and  reverence  for  you  are  exalted 
and  steady.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  more  perfect 
attachment  ever  existed  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
And  it  is  a  noble  attachment ;  for  the  attractions 
are  genius,  learning,  and  piety. 

'*  Your  difficulty  of  breathing  alarms  me,  and 
brings  into  my  imagination  an  event,  which,  al- 
though, in  the  naturtd  course  of  things,  I  must  ex- 
pect at  some  period,  I  cannot  view  with  composure. 


1  By  the  then  course  of  the  pott,  my  long  letter  of  the  14th 
had  not  yet  reached  him.  —  Boswsll. 

s  HUtonr  of  Philip  the  Second —  Boswell. 

s  Lady  Kothet  {mUi,  p.  223.)  was  a  nstive  of  EnsUnd,  but 
she  had  lived  long  In  ScotUnd,  and  never,  it  it  laid,  entirely 
lost  the  accent  she  hod  acquired  there.  —Crokbr. 

*  Johnjim  Is  the  most  common  English  formation  of  the 


**  My  wife  is  much  honoured  by  whst  you  sit  of 
her.  She  begs  you  may  accept  of  her  bat  oompli* 
ments.  She  is  to  send  you  some  msrmslade  of 
oranges  of  her  own  making.  I  ever  sm,  mj  dc::u 
Sir,  &C.,  James  Boswill" 

[JOHNSON  TO  MR&  ASTON. 

**  BoU-Coort,  Msrdi ».  1777 
*<  DxAR  Madam, —  As  we  pass  on  through  tiK- 
journey  of  life,  we  meet,  and  ought  to  etpcct,  many 
unpleasing  occurrences,  but  many  likeviie  ea- 
counter  us  unexpected.  I  have  this  morning  heard 
from  Lucy  of  your  illness.  I  heard,  indeed,  in  tt.e 
next  sentence  that  you  are  to  a  grest  degree  re- 
covered. May  your  recovery,  devest  Madsra.  tx* 
complete  and  lasting  I  The  hopes  of  psying  jou  t^o 
annual  visit  is  one  of  the  few  scdaees  with  v!iu-:i 
my  imagination  gratifies  me ;  and  my  wish  is,  DJt 
I  may  find  you  happy. 

**  My  health  is  much  broken ;  my  nighu  an 
very  restless,  and  will  not  be  made  more  comfori- 
able  by  remembering  that  one  of  the  friends « h.>i 
I  value  most  is  suffering  equally  with  mvaelf.  I'- 
pleased,  dearest  lady,  to  let  me  know  how  too  l^ ; 
and  if  writing  be  troublesome,  get  dear  Mr%.  Gi^ 
trell  to  write  fat  you.  I  hope  she  is  well  aod  a^ : 
to  assist  you  ;  and  wish  that  you  may  so  veli  r.- 
cover,  as  to  repay  her  kindness,  if  she  should  *i : 
you.  May  you  both  live  long  happy  together :  I 
am,  dear  Madam,  &c.,  Sau.  Joh«9o>.' 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL 

**  Manli  U-  I7TT 
*<  DxAa  Sia, —  I  have  been  much  pleated  «:u 
your  late  letter,  and  am  glad  that  my  old  eoiff^ 
Mrs.  Boswell,  begins  to  feel  some  remorse.    A«  '- 
Miss  Veronica's  &otch,  I  think  it  cannot  be  keim  '■ 
An  English  maid  you  might  easily  have;  bu:^^- 
would  still  imitate  the  greater  number,  ss  t'c 
would  be  likewise  those  whom  she  must  dwa  ri- 
spect.    Her  dialect  will  not  be  gross.    Her  nus .  i 
has  not  much  Scotch,  and  you  have  youneli  n'^ 
little.     I  hope  she  knows  my  name,  and  div>  (•  = 
call  me  JtAntUm,^ 

**  The  immediate  cause  of  my  writing  u  <- ' 
One  Shaw,  who  seems  a  modest  and  a  domt  a-* 
has  written  an  Erse  Grammar,  whidi  a  vert  Uarr  - 
Highlander,  Macbean,  has,  at  my  request,  ex»m>'^' 
and  approved.     The  book  is  very  little,  but  .Mr 
Shaw  has  been  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  «i  ■: »: 
half  a  guinea,  though  I  advised  only  a  oovn.  ^ 
thought  myself  liberal.     You,  whom  the  stt  ' 
considers  as  a  great  encourvger  of  ingeniow  ^"^ 
will  receive  a  parcel  of  his  propossls  sad  ie<^  •' 
I  have  uiulertaken  to  give  you  notice  d  tbcw. «'  • 
to  solicit  your  countenance.  Yon  must  sii  m*  !* 
man,  because  the  price  is  really  too  bigb.   ^' 
such  a  work  deserves  patronage. 

"It    is  proposed  to  augment  oar  elub  > 
twenty  to  thirty,  of  which  I  am  glad;  fcr  r  * 
have  several  in  it  whom  1  do  not  mocb  lil< ' 


sumsme  from  Jokm  ;  Johoctai  the  Sealed   Ny  «^ 
friend  obaerred  that  maaty  North  BrftoM  pfw^' 
name  In  their  own  way.  —  Boswill.    The  «»*■'•* 
cally  diffhrent :  one  is  patronymlr,  John's  '"^ir*^ 
local,  John's  Iawm.     Wyntown  calls  the  •»*^'  '  ^ 
AnnandalefiunUy -SBlirrJJkoa  ^JJMMfcw*  -^"*" 
1835. 
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consort  with  ^  I  am  for  reducing  it  to  a  mere  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  conspicuous  men,  without 
any  determinate  character.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  most 
afiectionately  yours,  Sam.  Johnson. 

**  My  respects  to  Madam,  to  Veronica,  to  Alex- 
ander, to  Euphemia,  to  David.** 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  ASTON. 

"  March  16.  1777. 
"DiAaEST  Madam,  —  The  letter  with  which  I 
was  fiiToured,  by  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Gastrell,  has 
contributed  very  little  to  quiet  my  solicitude.     I 
am  indeed  more  frighted  than  by  Mrs.  Porter^s 
account    Yet,  since  you  have  had  strength  to  con- 
quer jour  disorder  so  as  to  obtain  a  partiid  recovery, 
I  think  it  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  favourable 
season  which  is  now  coming  forward  may  restore 
you  to  your  former  health.     Do  not,  dear  Madam, 
f   Jose  your  courage,  nor  by  despondence  or  inactivity 
I    give  way  to  the  di&ease.     Use  such  exercise  as  you 
lan  bear,  and  excite  cheerful  thoughts  in  your  own 
j    mind.    Do  not  harass  your  faculties  with  laborious 
attention  :    nothing  is,  in   my  opinion,   of  more 
,    mischievous  tendency  in  a  state  of  body  like  yours, 
than  deep   meditation   or    perplexing    solicitude. 
I    Gaiety  is  a  duty,  when  health  requires  it.     Enter- 
;    tain  yourself  as  you  can  with  small  amusements,  or 
li^ht  conversation,  and  let  nothing  but  your  devo- 
,    tion  ever  make  you  serious.     But  while  I  exhort 
I    you*  my  dearest  lady,  to  merriment,   I  am  very 
serious  myself.     The  loss  or  danger  of  a  friend  is 
not  to  be  considered  with   indifierence;    but  I 
derive  some  consolation  from  the  thought,  that  you 
do  not  languish  unattended ;  that  you  are  not  in 
the  hands  of  strangers  or  servants,  but  have  a  sister 
at  hand  to  watch  your  wants  and  supply  them.    If, 
at  this  distance,  I  can  be  of  any  use,  by  consulting 
physictana,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  I  hope  you 
«I1]  employ  nie. 

*  I  have  thought  on  a  journey  to  Staffordshire  : 
And  hope,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  climb  Stow  Hill,  and  to 
find  there  the  pleasure  which  I  have  so  often  found. 
Let  me  hear  again  from  you.  I  am,  dear  Madam, 
vuur  most  humble  servant,  Sam.  Johnson. **] 
—  /Vm&roAs  MSS. 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  April  4.  1777. 
( After  informing  him  of  the  death  of  my  little 
Mm  David,  and  that  I  could  not  come  to  London 
this  spring) ;  —  **  I  think  it  hard  that  I  should  be  a 
whole  yc*r  without  seeing  you.  May  I  presume 
to  petition  for  a  meeting  with  you  in  the  autumn  ? 
You  havc^  I  believe,  seen  all  the  cathedrals  in 
f^gland,  except  that  of  Carlisle.  If  you  are  to 
Imt  with  tH»  Taylor,  at  Ashbourne,  it  would  not  be 
a  great  joamey  to  come  thither.  We  may  pass  a 
few  most  agreeable  days  there  by  ourselves,  and  I 
«dl  accompany  you  a  good  part  of  the  way  to  the 
wutiiward  again.     Pray  think  of  this. 


On  aecodot  of  tbelr  dtflbrinir  from  him  as  to  religion  and 
r(t..iin — Boswcu,.  Messrs.  Burke,  Beanclerk.  Fox,  ftc. 
h  «sa  sbooC  this  time  that  Mr.  Sheridan,  Lord  Upper-Osiory, 
I".  MarUf  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Wat<rrfi>rd).  and  Mr. 
i''inl»f.  ««rf>  admlttMl ;  but  they  were  all  of  the  same  cAst 
'  f  Whig  Mllltca.  The  Club,  though  it  has  the  repuutloii  of 
i  t  n-m*  name,  bad.  as  lu  records  show,  tor  many  of  hit 
•ctcr years,  very  Uttlaofhis  company.— .  CaoKsa,  1831,  1H47. 


*'You  forget  that  Mr.  Shaw*a  Erse  Grammar 
was  put  into  your  hands  by  myself  last  year. 
Lord  Eglintoun  put  it  into  mine.  I  am  glad 
that  Mr.  Macbean  approves  of  it.  I  have  received 
Mr.  Shaw's  proposals  for  its  publication,  which  I 
can  perceive  are  written  by  the  hand  of  a  matUr. 
•  •  *  Pray  get  for  me  all  the  editions  of 
'  Walton's  Lives.'  I  have  a  notion  that  the  repub- 
lication of  them  with  notes  will  fall  upon  me,  be- 
tween Dr.  Home  and^Lord  Hailes.** ' 

Mr.  Sbaw*s  proposals  for  an  ^  Analysis  of 
the  Scotch  Celtic  Language "  were  thus  illu- 
minated by  the  pen  of  Johnson :  — 

"  Though  the  Erse  dialect  of  the  Celtic  language 
has,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  spoken  in  Britain, 
and  still  subsists  in  the  northern  parts  and  adjacent 
islands,  yet,  by  the  negligence  of  a  people  rather 
warlike  than  lettered,  it  has  hitherto  been  left  to 
the  caprice  and  judgment  of  every  speaker,  and  has 
floated  in  the  living  voice,  without  the  steadiness  of 
analogy,  or  direction  of  rules. 

"  An  Erse  Grammar  is  an  addition  to  the  stores 
of  literature ;  and  its  author  hopes  for  the  in- 
dulgence always  shown  to  those  that  attempt  to  do 
what  was  never  done  before.  If  his  work  shall  be 
found  defective,  it  is  at  least  all  his  own  ;  he  Is  not, 
like  other  grammarians,  a  compiler  or  transcriber  ; 
what  he  delivers,  he  has  learned  by  attentive  ob- 
servation among  his  countrymen,  who,  perhaps, 
will  be  themselves  surprised  to  see  tliat  speech 
reduced  to  principles,  which  they  have  used  only 
by  imitation. 

"  The  use  of  this  book  will,  however,  not  be 
confined  to  the  mountains  and  islands ;  it  will 
afford  a  pleasing  and  important  subject  of  specula- 
tion to  those  whose  studies  lead  them  to  trace  the 
affinity  of  languages,  and  the  migrations  of  the 
ancient  races  of  mankind." 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

"  Glasgow.  April  84.  1777. 

*'Mt  SKAa  Sia, —  Our  worthy  friend  Thrale's 
death  having  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  been 
afterwards  contradicted,  I  have  been  placed  in  a 
state  of  very  uneasy  uncertainty,  from  which  I 
hoped  to  be  relieved  by  you ;  but  my  hopes  have 
as  yet  been  vain.  How  could  you  omit  to  write  to 
me  on  such  an  occasion  ?  I  shall  wait  with  anxiety. 
—  I  am  going  to  Auchinleck  to  stay  a  fortnight 
with  my  father.  It  is  better  not  to  be  there  very 
long  at  one  time.  But  frequent  renewals  of  atten- 
tion are  agreeable  to  him, 

**  Pray  tell  me  about  this  edition  of  '  English 
Poets,  with  a  Preface,  biographical  and  critical,  to 
each  Author,  by  Samuel  Johnson,  LL-  D.'  which  I 
sec  advertised.  1  am  delighted  with  the  prospect 
of  it.  Indeed,  I  am  happy  to  feel  that  I  am 
capable  of  being  so  much  delighted  with  literature. 
But  is  not  the  charm  of  this  publication  chiefly 
owing  to  the  moffnum  mmen  in  the  front  of  it  ? 


'  Kone  of  the  persons  here  mentioned  executed  the  work 
which  thev  bad  In  contemplation.  Walton's  valuable  book, 
however,  has  been  corrcctl>  republished  in  quarto  and 
octavo,  with  notes  and  Illustrations  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Zouch. 
—  Ma  LONE.  It  was  also  printed  at  the  Clarendon  presn,  in 
\f^,  in  two  volumes.  2mo,  and  in  one  voL  8vo,  1%'M.^ 
//otf.— CsoKsa. 
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"  What  do  you  say  of  Lord  Cbester6eld*8  Me- 
moirs and  last  letters  ?  * 

'*  My  wife  has  made  marmalade  of  oranges  for 
you.  I  left  her  and  my  daughters  and  Alexander 
all  well  yesterday.  I  have  taught  Veronica  to 
speak  of  you  thus ;  Dr.  Johmon,  not  John^toit. 

I  remain,  &c..  Jambs  Boswill.** 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

••May  3.  1777. 
**  Dkab  Sia,  —  The  story  of  Mr.  Thrale's  death, 
as  he  had  neither  been  sick  nor  in  any  other  danger, 
made  so  little  impression  upon  roe,  that  I  never 
thought  about  obviating  its  effects  on  any  body 
else.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
English  custom '  of  making  April  fools  ;  that  is, 
of  sending  one  another  on  some  foolish  errand  on 
the  first  of  April. 

•«  Tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  I  shall  taste  her  mar- 
malade cautiously  at  first.  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona 
ferentea.  Beware,  says  the  Italian  proverb,  of  a 
reconciled  enemy.  But  when  I  find  it  does  me  no 
harm,  I  shall  then  receive  it,  and  be  thankful  for 
it,  as  a  pledge  of  firm,  and,  I  hope,  of  unalterable 
kindness.     She  is,  after  all,  a  dear,  dear  lady. 

*'  Please  to  return  Dr.  Blair  thanks  for  his 
sermons.  The  Scotch  write  English  wonderfully 
well. 

**  Your  frequent  visits  to  Auchinleck,  and  your 
short  stay  there,  are  yery  laudable  and  very  judi- 
cious. Your  present  concord  with  your  father  gives 
me  great  pleasure ;  it  was  all  that  you  seemed 
to  want. 

"  My  health  is  very  bad,  and  my  nights  are  very 
unquiet.  What  can  I  do  to  mend  them  ?  I  have 
for  this  summer  nothing  better  in  prospect  than  a 
journey  into  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  perhaps 
with  Oxford  and  Birmingham  in  my  way. 

'*  Make  my  compliments  to  Miss  Veronica ;  I  must 
leave  it  to  her  philosophy  to  comfort  you  for  the 
loss  of  little  David.  You  must  remember,  that  to 
keep  three  out  of  four  is  more  than  your  share. 
Mrs.  Thrale  has  but  four  out  of  eleven. 

"  I  am  engaged  to  write  little  Lives,  and  little 
Prefiices,  to  a  little  edition  of  the  English  Poets.  I 
think  I  have  persuaded  the  booksellers  to  insert 
something  of  Thomson ;  and  if  you  could  give 
me  some  information  about  him,  for  the  life  which 
we  have  is  very  scanty,  I  should  be  glad. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.,  Sam.  Johnson.** 

To  those  who  delight  in  tracing  the  progress 
of  works  of  literature,  it  will  be  an  entertain- 
ment to  compare  the  limited  design  with  the 
ample  execution  of  that  admirable  performance, 
•*  The  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,"  which  is 
the  richest,  most  beautiful,  and,  indeed,  most 
perfect  production  of  Johnson*8  pen.  His 
notion  of  it  at  this  time  appears  in  the  pre- 
ceding letter.  He  has  a  memorandum  in  this 
year :  — 

'*May  29.,  Easter  eve,  I  treated  with  booksellers 
on  a  bargain,  but  the  time  was  not  long.**  (iV. 
and  Med,  p.  155.) 


1  Dr.  Matv'i  poitbumout  edition  of  the  Menoira  uid  Mit- 
t-ellaneou*  Wnrkt  of  Lord  ChetterAeld,  published  by  Mr. 
Justatnond  early  In  1777.  —  Cioker. 


The  bargain  was  concerning  that  undertaking; 
bat  his  tender  conscience  seems  alarmed,  lest 
it  should  have  intruded  too  much  on  his  devout 
preparation  for  the  solemnity  of  the  ensuiog 
day.  But,  indeed,  very  little'  time  was  neces- 
sary for  Johnson's  concluding  a  treatj  with 
the  booksellers;  as  he  had,  I  believe,  less 
attention  to  profit  from  his  labours,  than  any 
man  to  whom  literature  has  been  a  profession 
I  shall  here  insert,  from  a  letter  to  me  fmm 
my  late  worthy  friend  Mr.  Edward  Dillj, 
though  of  a  later  date,  an  account  of  this  plan. 
so  happily  conceived,  since  it  was  the  occa^i'D 
of  procuring  for  us  an  elegant  collection  of  the 
best  biography  and  criticism  of  which  oar  lan- 
guage can  boast. 

EDWARD  DILLY  TO  BOSWELL. 

"  Southill.  ScpC  SD.  1777. 

*<  Dear  Sia,  —  Tou  find  by  this  letter,  that  I 
am  still  in  the  same  calm  retreat,  from  the  no»c 
and  bustle  of  London,  as  when  I  wrote  to  jou  Ia>t 
I  am  happy  to  find  you  had  such  an  sgrecahie 
meeting  with  your  old  friend  Dr.  Johnson :  I  ba\< 
no  doubt  your  stock  is  much  increased  by  the  in- 
terview ;  few  men,  nay,  I  may  say,  scsicely  33^ 
man  has  got  that  fund  of  knowledge  and  entertain- 
ment as  Dr.  Johnson  in  conversation.  Whn.  b*. 
opens  freely,  every  one  is  attentive  to  what  l>« 
says,  and  cannot  fiul  of  improvement  as  veil  a 
pleasure. 

**  The  edition  of  the  poets,  now  printing,  vil 
do  honour  to  the  English  press ;  and  a  eoncLae  r- 
count  of  the  life  of  each  author,  by  Dr.  Johawc 
will  be  a  very  valuable  addition,  and  atsinp  tec 
reputation  of  this  edition  superior  to  any  thing  tbi: 
is  gone  before.  The  first  cause  that  gave  rix  t  • 
this  undertaking,  1  believe,  was  owing  to  the  iinl« 
trifiing  edition  of  the  poets,  printing  by  the  ^{'f- 
tins  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  be  sold  by  Bdl  in  1*^'" 
don.  Upon  examining  the  volumes  vbicb  ^rrt 
printed,  the  type  was  found  so  extremely  smslL  thii 
many  persons  could  not  read  them  :  not  only  t  « 
inconvenience  attended  it,  but  the  inaecarac;  ^ 
the  press  was  very  conspicuous.  These  rra^''*>> 
as  well  as  the  idea  of  an  invasi<m  of  whst  vr  m 
our  Literary  Property,  induced  the  London  N»  ^* 
sellers  to  print  an  elegant  and  accurate  cditio:.  J 
all  the  English  poets  of  reputation,  from  Cbiuctr 
to  the  present  time. 

"  Accordingly  a  select  number  of  the  waH  rx- 
spectable  booksellers  met  on  the  occason :  sivL  ^*( 
consulting  together,  agreed,  that  all  the proprirt -n 
of  copyright  in  the  various  poets  aliould  bt  M^n-- 
moned  together ;  and  when  their  opiouMtf  v<^' 
given,  to  proceed  immediately  on  the  bu4ni'«« 
Accordingly  a  meeting  was  hel<L  consisting  of  al^«u' 
forty  of  the  most  respecuble  booksellers  ci  Ltf>- 
don,  when  it  was  agreed  that  an  degant  sni  uni- 
form edition  of  «  The  English  Po<4s*  AonU  u 
immediately  printed,  with  a  concise  acooost  of  t^ 
life  of  each  author,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnaoo ;  *■  ' 
that   three  persons  should    be  deputed  to  **' 


*  Johnson  •«emi  not  to  be  awara  that  tt  li  f^***^ ' 
ScoUitb  cuttom  :  it  also  nUti  oq  the  ContiMfiC]  «^«^  *' 
oill  Aprii /ooU   the    French   Icrai  '*ftmnm  ri'Am:    - 

CSOXBK. 
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upon  Dr.  Johnson,  to  solicit  him  to  undertake  the 
*  Lives,*  vis.  T.  Davies,  Straban,  and  Cadell.  The 
Doctor  verj  politely  undertook  it,  and  seemed  ex- 
ceedingly pleased  with  the  proposal. 

**  As  to  the  terms,  it  was  left  entirely  to  the  Doc- 
tor to  name  his  own  :  he  mentioned  two  hundred 
jTuineas  * ;  it  was  immediately  agreed  to ;  and  a 
fsither  compliment,  I  believe,  will  be  made  bim. 
A  committee  was  likewise  appointed  to  engage  the 
best  engraTers,  viz.  Bartolozzi,  ^erwin,  Hall,  &c. 
I  Likewise  another  committee  for  giving  directions 
about  the  paper,  printing,  &c. ;  so  that  the  whole 
will  be  conducted  with  spirit,  and  in  the  best  man- 
ner,  with  respect  to  authorship,  editorship,  engrav- 
ings &c.  8cc  My  brother  will  give  you  a  list  of 
the  poets  we  mean  to  give,  many  of  which  are 
within  the  time  of  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  which 
Martin  and  Bell  cannot  give,  as  they  have  no  pro- 
perty in  tbem  :  the  proprietors  are  almost  all  the 
booksellers  in  tendon  of  consequence. 
•^  1  am,  dear  Sir  ever  yours, 

**£oWARD    DlLLV.** 

I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  consider 
the  extensive  and  varied  range  which  Johnson 
took,  when  he  was  once  led  upon  ground  which 
be  trode  with  a  peculiar  delight,  having  long 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  cir- 
cQinstaoces  of  it  that  coidd  interest  and  please. 

JOHNSON  TO  O'CONNOR.* 

"  Ifay  19. 1777. 

**  Sir, —  Having  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing 
with  Dr.  Campbell  about  your  character  and  your 
Itttrrary  undertaking,  I  am  resolved  to  gratify  my- 
Hrlf  by  renewing  a  correspondence  which  began 
*nd  ended  a  great  while  ago,  and  ended,  I  am 
4fraid,  by  my  &ult ;  a  fiiult  which,  if  you  have  not 
r»rgotten  it,  you  must  now  forgive. 

**  If  I  have  ever  disappointed  you,  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you  that  you  have  likewise  disappointed  me. 
I  eipccted  great  duooveries  in  Irish  antiquity, 
Md  Urge  publications  in  the  Irish  language  ;  but 
trw  world  still  remains  as  it  was,  doubtful  and  ig- 
iNifsnt.  What  the  Irish  language  is  in  itself,  and 
:  J  what  languages  it  has  affinity,  are  very  interest- 
>iiZ  questions*  which  every  man  wishes  to  see  re- 
«<lved  that  baa  any  philological  or  historical  curi- 
( Mty.  Dr.  Leiand  begins  his  history  too  late  :  the 
i/t'4  which  de<ierve  an  exact  inquiry  are  those  times 
•  /'  r  such  there  were)  '  when  Ireland  was  the  school 
•if  the  West,  the  quiet  habitation  of  sanctity  and 
■itrrature.  If  you  could  give  a  history,  though  im- 
fi>-rfert«  of  the  Irish  nation,  from  its  conversion 
t<>  Chriaianity  to  tlie  invasion  from  England,  you 
••njld  amplify  knowledge  with  new  views  and  new 


JobnioD's  modcratloB  Id  demsoding  lo  small  a  sura  U 
•tiri><nlta«ry.     Had  be  sAed  one  thousaod,  or  even  flft^n 

•  treA  fumeiu.  the  booksi*llert.  who  knew  ths  value  of  bis 

•  •■■  •uald  dovttytleM  have  readily  given  U.  They  have 
•:'^dff9t  ivc  tkoUMnd  futneas  bjr  thli  work  in  the  oourie 
<  t  ■rT,gy.||v«  ysMTS.  ->  Malank.    It  mutt  be  recollected  that 

i  ^•••oo  at  Irst  tnlmded  very  fthort  prefaces—  be  afterwards 

■  I  Mttd^  bU  4mijm.  —  Csoaaa. 

*••  4mtA.  p.  Iv».  —  C. 

'   I  Dm  letter  Mr.  Botwell  printed  from  a  copy  semi  to  kim 

'>  •«  irtiam4 ;    buC   Dr.  Campbell,  who  was  the  twarer, 

>   ''  »  Tcrtloo  of  It  In  bis  Strictures  on  the  History  of  Ire- 

<  m  which  this  parentbetlt  was  given   "  \w  tueh  thrre 

■  '        iim  vnrlaaee  is  important,  and  I  coofess  that  Dr. 
•  i-r.^>-Uli  raadlns  seems  tbe  more  probable  of  the  two,  and 


objects.  Set  about  it,  therefore,  if  you  can :  do 
what  you  can  easily  do  without  anilous  exactness. 
Lay  the  foundation,  and  leave  the  superstructure 
to  posterity.  —  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johmson." 


CHAPTER  LVm. 


1777. 

Biahop    Pearee Prologue    to    KeU^»    Play.   — 

Richard  Brinaley  Sheridan Savag€*§  **Sir  Tho- 
mas Overhwy/*  —  Thomson,  •—  Afrs.    Siriehland. 

—  The  Townleg  ColUetUm.  — Dr.  Dodd.  —  BotwtU 
at  the    Tomb  of  Mdancthon.  —  leaac  J)e  Groat. 

—  Dr.  WatU Letter  to  Mr:   BoswelL  —  Vieit 

to  Aahboume **  Harry    Jachion.** —   Sidney* $ 

"  Arcadia.'*  —  Profeeted  Trip  to  the  BaUic.  -^SaU 
of  Ulva  and  Staffiu 

Eablt  in  this  year  came  out,  in  two  Yolumes 

Juarto,  the  posthumous  works  of  the  learned 
^r.  Zachary  Pearee,  bishop  of  Rochester ; 
being  "A  Commentary,  with  Notes,  on  the 
four  Evangdists  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,** 
with  other  theological  pieces.  Johnson  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  making  a  grateful  re- 
turn to  tnat  excellent  prelate,  who,  we  have 
seen,  was  the  only  person  who  ^ve  him  any 
assistance  in  the  compilation  of  his  Dictionary. 
The  bishop  had  left  some  account  of  his  life 
and  character,  written  by  himself.  To  this 
Johnson  made  some  valuable  additions  f ,  and 
also  furnished  to  the  editor,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Derby  ^  a  dedication  f,  which  I  shall  here 
insert ;  both  because  it  will  appear  at  this  time 
with  peculiar  propriety,  and  because  it  will 
tend  to  propagate  and  increase  that  *'  fervour 
of  loyaUy"  which  in  me,  who  boast  of  the 
name  of  Tory,  is  not  only  a  principle  but  a 
passion. 

"  To  the  Kiny. 

"  Sir,— I  presume  to  lay  before  your  majesty  the 
last  labours  of  a  learned  bishop,  who  died  in  the 
toils  and  duties  of  his  calling.*  He  is  now  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  earthly  honours  and  rewards  ;  and 
only  the  hope  of  inciting  others  to  imiute  him 
makes  it  now  fit  to  be  remembered,  that  he  enjoyed 
in  his  life  the  favour  of  your  majesty. 


I  tutpect  that  aomething  of  national  teal  mar  have  miteiildod 
the  pen  of  the  Irtih  copyltt.  1  have  In  vafai  enquired  after 
the  oriffinal  letter  to  clear  up  thU  point.  -.C  boss  a. 

*  Hector  of  .S<mthflect  aod  LongA'^ld  In  Kent  See  ea/^, 
p.  97.  He  had  married  Blihop  Prarce'i  niece.  Jobncon.  in 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  Myi.  *'  My  clerical  friend  Derby  is 
dead."    He  died  in  1779.  —  CaoasM. 

•  This  tutement,  that  the  Bithop  **  died  In  bis  callinf .** 
which  might  be  tald  of  any  bithnp.  keemt  luperOuous,  but  it 
it  In  truth  an  allusion  to  tbe  very  special  clrcumttance  that 
Bithop  Pearoe  had  endeavoured,  on  account  of  bis  age  and 
inftrmitiet,  to  re«ign  hit  epUcopal  ebarge,  but  George  III. 
had  templet  about  turh  a  retignstloo,  and  would  not  permit 
It.  —  C.  IA3I.  In  tome  recent  initances  of  epitcopal  inca. 
pacity,  eoa4iutoT$  have  been  nominated.— Caoasa,  1S47. 
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L 1  I  I. 


"  The  tumultuary  life  of  princes  seldom  per- 
mits them  to  survey  the  wide  extent  of  national 
interest,  without  losini;  sight  of  private  merit  ;  to 
exhibit  qualities  which  nuiy  be  imitated  by  the 
hio-hest  and  the  humblest  of  mankind  ;  and  to  be 
at  once  amiable  and  great. 

"  Sueh  cliaracters  if  now  and  then  they  ap]iear 
in  history,  are  contemplated  with  admiration.  May 
it  be  the  ambition  of  all  your  subjects  to  make 
haste  with  their  tribute  of  reverence  !  and  as  pos- 
terity may  learn  from  your  majesty  how  kings 
should  live,  may  they  learn  likewise  from  your 
people  how  they  should  be  honoured! — I  am, 
niav  it  jilease  your  majesty,  with  the  most  profound 
respect,  your  mcijesty  s  most  dutiful  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant." 

In  the  sunuiK'i  lie  wrote  Ji  proKv^Mie  *, 
wliicli  was  spoken  hofoie  "  A  W'oiil  to  the 
Wise,"  a  oomt'dy  by  Mr.  llw^h  Kelly,  which 
had  been  brouirbt  npon  the  stairc  in  1770  ;  bnt 
lie  beitii^  a  writer  lor  ministry  in  one  of  the 
newspa])ers,  it  fell  a  sacrilice  to  popular  fury, 
nn«],  in  the  idaybouse  phrase,  wjis  damned.  ]^y 
tlie  generosity  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  proprietor  of 
Covent-ganlen  theatre,  it  was  now  exhibited 
for  one  niglit,  for  the  benefit  of  the  anthor's 
widow  and  eliildren.  To  <'()neiliate  the  favour 
of  the  audieiK.'e  was  the  intention  of  Johnson's 
t>roiogiie,  whieh,  as  it  is  not  long,  I  sball  here 
insert,  as  a  proof  that  his  poetieal  talents  were 
in  no  <legree  iiujiaired. 

*'  This  night  presents  a  play,  whieh  public  rage, 
Or  right  or  wrong,  once  hooted  from  the  stage : 
From  zeal  or  malice  now  no  more  we  dread, 
l''or  Kngli^h  vengeance  warf,  mit  wit/t  the  (lead. 
A  generous  Cov  regards  with  pitying  eye 
The  man  whom  fate  has  laid  where  all  must  lie. 
To  wit,  reviving  from  its  author's  dust, 
15c  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  be  just : 
Let  no  renew'd  hostilities  invade 
'J'h'  oblivious  grave's  inviolable  shade 
Let  one  great  ])ayinent  every  claim  aj)pease. 
And  him  who  cannot  hurt,  allow  to  please  ; 
'I'o  please  by  scenes,  unconscious  of  otfence, 
15v  harnile"»s  merriment  or  useful  sense. 
AVhere  aught  of  bri^^dit  or  fair  the  piecv»  displays, 
A|)prove  it  only  ; — -'tis  too  late  to  praise. 
if  want  of  skill  or  want  of  care  aj>j)ear, 
I'orhear  to  hiss;  —  the  poet  cannot  hear. 
J5y  all.  like  him.  njn^t  praise  and  l)lame  be  found. 
At  last,  a  fleeting  gleaju  or  empty  sound  : 


'  Mr.  IMiii|iliy  rc'latrd  in  Dr.  .Toljnson's  hcan'uj?  one  day, 
ai)il  lit'  ilid  n"i  dfiiy  it,  tli.it  when  Murphy  jitki-d  liini  fi»r 
l(,i\  iiif' I'ci  11  ^(.  tlilJLr'Mit  ol  l,ui?  ltitu<'(i)  l)()(l(i"s  .«.«'rniMn  .'iiid 
K<  l!y  s  |tr()l(»j:in\  Dr.  .lulmson  rcplifd,  "  Why.  Sir.  wIkmi 
t'i'',  <'>io<'  to  iiir  with  a  d<Md  .st.iyriiiikcr  and  a  dyinp  parson. 
V  hit  I  III  a  iiiaii  do  ?  "  \\r  said,  hovvrvrr,  that  he  liitcd  to 
pivi!  ;u\  ay  lit'Tarv  |>crrnrinanr»«,  nr  »\t>n  to  i^vW  thoni  too 
chiMply  '•'thf  n*  XI  i;>'ii.rali>)M."  added  lie,  "shall  riul  ac<Nis«> 
nic  <»r  li  ■  itiiii;  (h>\\  n  I  he  priir  of  Utfraturt- :  one  huti-s  lio>uU-s 
to  ^n>r  wliat  <n:r  li.is  bc'n  a'<  n«t<)in«'il  to  ,v.//y  wonM  not 
\  ou  now,"  tiiniiiiL'  ti»  !\If.  Thialc.  "  rathir  (,'''*•  away 
niiMH'v  than  i  ><»  t-T  ?  *'  —  I'iDixi  — (,'hokfr. 

-  Our  author  lias  hire  taih-n  into  a  slight  inir*tako.  Thf 
jtrolo'jiic  to  ihis  revived  tra^jedy  l>eint;  written  l>y  Mr.  Shcri- 
«l  HI.  Mr.  Hos-.vi  11  very  natnr.diy  sujiposed  that  it  wa.<t  fx-r- 
fornied  at  Dnry-IaiK-  tin, are.  Hnl  in  laet.  as  Mr.  Kcnihlc 
ol«^■l  r\e>  to  iu(  .  It  was  ;ie(ed  at  lh<'  the. lire  in  i'oven'-^tarden 
[let).  1 .  1777].  —  M  \r  ONI.. 

^  ••  Lile  of  Uiiliird  Sava_'e.  hv  Dv,  .folmson." —  Sni  |{n>*N'. 

>   lie  likewise  ni.idr:    huiiie  retril^ution    to  Dr.  Johiii.i'ii  lor 


Yet  then  shall  calm  reflection  bless  tbe  lughi      | 

When  liberal  pity  dignified  delight; 

When  pleasure  fired  her  torch  at  virtue's  flsrae. 

And  mirth  was  bounty  with  an  humbler  uame.^' 

i 

A  circumstance  which  could  not  fail  to  be  , 
very  pleasing  to  Johnson  occurred  tbis  year. 
The  tragedy  of  *^  Sir  Thomas  Overhurv," 
written  by  his  early  companion  in  Lon«lon, 
Kichard  Savage,  was  brought  out  witb  aiter. 
ations  at  Drury-Iane  theatre."  The  proloinie 
to  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Richard  Bri^'i:' 
Sheridan ;  in  wliieh,  after  describing  t^t 
patlietically  the  wretchedness  of 

'*  Ill-fated  Savage,  at  whose  birth  was  }^ven 
No  parent  I  ut  the  Muse,  no  friend  but  Hiaves;'' 

he  introduced  an  elegant  compliraont  to  Mb* 
son  on  his  Dictionary,  that  wonderful  perl'>ri- 
anee  which  cannot  be  too  often  or  toe*  histi^ 
praised  ;  of  wdiich  Mr,  Harris,  ii\  bis  rtiil"- 
logical  Lnjuiries  (part  i.  chap,  iv.),  justly  oti 
liberally  observes,  *^  Such  is  its  merit,  that  o'r 
language  does  not  possess  a  more  oy-N 
learned,  and  valuable  work."  The  conduLi:: 
lines  of  this  prologue  were  these:  — 

"  So  pleads  the  talc'  that  gives  to  future  tlnw« 
The  son's  misfortunes  and  the  parent's  crimes; 
There  shall  his  fame  (if  own'd  to-nigbl i ^ti I'e. 
Fix'd  by  the  hand  that  bids  our  language  l^^c.' 

^Ir.  Sheridan  here  at  once  did  hotiourtoi^^ 
taste  and  to   his   liberality  of  sentimen:.  -^ 
showing  that  he  was  not  prejudiced  truio  u- 
nnlncky    diiference   which    had    takon  y^-^ 
between  his  worthy  tather  and  Dr.JobD>:'-' 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  John^i^n  »-* 
very  desirous  of  reconciliation  with  old  ii' 
Sheridan.     It  will,  therefore,  not  seem  u  - 
surprising  that  he  was  zealous  in  ackn<"i'^^*' 
ing  the  brilliant  merit  of  his  son.    ^^t!i■  ' 
had  as  yet  been  <iis])laved  onlv  in  tbe  dr.r^- 
Johnson   j^roposed  him   as  a  member  o!  '•'■ 
Literary  Club,  observing,  that  **He  who  i^-' 
written  the  two  best    comedies  of  his  ^}  - 
surely   a   considerable   man."  ^     And  be  ^;*  - 
accordingly,  the  honour  to  be  eletteJ;  •  '- 
honour  it  undoubtedly  must  be  all<)«^<?«l  to  ". 
when   it  is  considered   of  whom  tbat  ?i>'  } 
coiisisls,  and  that  a  single  black  ball  ci J^-'*^' * 
caiulidat^?. 


the  attack  he  had  medit.ited,  ;ttt^)ue  two  r«n  N'fr"'- ^  - 
pamphlet   hf  had  publi*hed   at>«>ut  th^ '.\nifnraf '-''■"'  " 
entitled  "Taxation  no  Tyrannj."     Somr  frafn  r2:>  •— 
among  Shprid.n^'s  papers  t-how  that  he  huA  intrw-^  ^J" ' ' 
inp  this  pam|»hlet  in  no  very  ronrteous  wx^.    S«*  -•* 

A'^c,  vol,  i.  p.  I.V2  — Hall TrokeR, 

^  *•  \Vhat«>viT  Sheridan  ha«  do«»e  has  hf^n.fC' f^'-'^\ 
nl ways'  the  beat  of  it*  kind.     He  has  wriiten  tfx"  ^^  ^  "  ^' 
(School   for   Scandal),  the  bext  drama  (  The  D'jruni.     "^^ 
nund.  far  before  the  Begg-ir's  Oi-iem).  the  '»<'*'  '*'" 
Critic),  and  the  Acs/  Address  (  Monologn«  on  fJirrvk     - 
to  crown   all,  <lelivercd   the    very   bfit  oration   (bf  ^*^- - 
l^'^Mim  speech)  ever  conceived  or  heard  in  thi?  f^'^'''''''    ," 
h't/ioji.    The  School  for  Scandal,  however,  waj  »>* '  ^'^  " 
tuo  plays  iUkided  to  by  Johnson,  for  it  h»d  not  ?«=<  «,  >*^^'' 
lie  Jiieant  the  Hivals  and  the  Tnp  to  iairiVrc-^x*  ^"  ^ 
haps,  the   Dnennn,   thmt^rh    this   is   not   |;»n>f'erlf «  •'^*  V 
iWit  it  mnst  1)0  ob.<erve«t  th;U    Sheridan '»  jutn  -**-; 
("Uib  took  pl.ic<»  al>ont   five  or  six  weets  *fttf  Wf  T*'' 
gyrical  prologue Ckokei. 
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BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

"July  9. 1777. 
"  My  OBA&  Sir,  —  For  the  health  of  my  wife 
aod  children  I  have  taken  the  little  country-house 
at  which  you  visited  my  uncle,  Dr.  Boswell,  who, 
having  lost  his  wife,  is  gone  to  li?e  with  hb  son. 
Wc  took  possession  of  our  villa  about  a  week  ago. 
We  hsTe  a  garden  of  three  quarters  of  an  acre, 
veil  stocked  with  fruit-trees  and  flowers,  and  goose- 
berries and  currants,  and  peas  and  beans,  and  cab- 
bages, &c.  &c.,  and  my  children  are  quite  happy. 
I  now  write  to  you  in  a  little  study,  from  the  win- 
dow of  which  I  sec  around  me  a  verdant  grove, 
and  beyond  it  the  lofty  mountain  called  Arthur*a 
Stat, 

**  Tour  last  letter,  in  which  you  desire  me  to 
lend  you  some  additional  information  concerning 
Thomson,  reached  me,  very  fortunately,  just  as  I 
^^^  foiog  to  Lanark,  to  put  my  wife's  two  nephews, 
the  young  Campbells,  to  school  there,  under  the 
eare  of  Mr.  Thomson,   the   master  of  it,  whose* 
wife  is  sister  to  the  author  of  *  The  Seasons.*     She 
n  an  old  woman ;  but  her  memory  is  very  good  ; 
and  she  will  with  pleasure  give  me  for  you  every 
particular  tliat  you  wish  to  know,  and  she  can  tell. 
Pray,  then,  take  the  trouble  to  send  me  such  ques- 
tiom  as  may  lead  to  biographical  materials.     You 
My  that  the  Life  which  we  have  of  Thomson  is 
«canty.     Since  I  received  your  letter,  I  have  read 
h}&  Life,  published  under  the  name  of  Gibber,  but, 
as  you  told  me,  really  written  by  a  Mr.  Shieis  * ; 
that  written  by  Dr.  Murdoch ;  one  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  the  *  Seasons,'  published  at  Edinburgh, 
wiiich  is  compounded  of  both,  with  the  addition  of 
an  anecdote   of  Quin's  relieving  Thomson  from 
privNi ;  the  abridgement  of  Murdoch's  account  of 
him,  in  the  *■  Biographia  Britannica,'  and  another 
abridgvment  of  it  in  the  *  Biographical  Dictionary,' 
enriched  with   Dr.  Joseph  Warton's  critical  pane- 
s' ric  on  the  *  Seasons,'  in  his  *  Essay  on  the  Ge- 
nius and  Writings  of  Pope:'  from   all  these  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  have  a  pretty  full  account  of 
th'm  poet.     However,  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  show 
me  many  blanks,  and  I  shall  do  what  can  be  done 
to  hare  tfacxn  filled  up.     As  Thomson  never  re- 
turned to   Scotland  (which  you  will  think  very 
*  tMe ),  hu  sbter  can  speak  from  her  own  knowledge 
(inly  as  to  the  early  part  of  his  life.     She  has  some 
Utters  from  him,  which  may  probably  give  light  as 
to  his  more  advanced  progress,  if  she  will  let  us 
•re  them,  which  I  suppose  she  will.     I   believe 
Oeorgc  Lewis  Scott'  and  Dr.  Arinstrong  are  now 
:  U  only  surviving  companions,  while  he  lived  in 
"Od  about  London ;  and  they,  I  dare  say,  can  tell 


■  ^^  amt9,  p.  fi09.  It  la  partlcularlv  obterrable  thst  the 
(  ''  **f  Thomaoo,  wblcb  Mr.  Boiwell  here  repre«eDt«  John- 
»-n  M  itattDf  to  h4ve  been  etpecially  written  by  Shieis, 
'■■•*•  •tronc  marks  of  having  been  written  by  Tbeophiliu 
'  >  ti*r  ^  CaoamB. 

'  S«««  ami^,  p.  flO.  n.  1. '—  C. 

*  I>r.  JcffaasuD  ws«  not  the  Mlil9r  of  this  collection  of  the 
>"rii*h  Poets  s  be  merely  ftirnltbed  the  biogr«phic«I  pre- 
'«'t*Hb  wfaich  ft  it  enriched,  u  It  rightly  tutcd  in  s 
» >'  M^ttcnt  paae.  He,  indeed,  from  s  virtuous  motive, 
"-'•^mnkdnd  the  works  of  four  or  five  poets  (whom  he  has 
•  •^«w4)  ro  h»  added  to  the  collection  ;  but  be  It  no  otherwise 
A'  '^r^Me  for  any  which  are  found  there,  or  any  which  are 
-■*tttM  The  poems  of  Goldsmith  (whose  life  I  know  he 
t  .t'liit^tl  to  write,  for  I  collected  some  materials  for  it  by  his 
•i-itrv»weve  omitted  in  consequence  of  a  petty  exclusive 
•  v-r.4t  !•,  »fMi««  of  them,  rested  In  Mr.  Carnan,  a  hookselier 
'  t>  HU  paol's  Cfaorchysrd,  who  died  in  1788J.  _  Malons. 


more  of  him  than  is  yet  known.  My  own  notion 
is,  that  Thomson  was  a  much  coarser  man  than  his 
friends  are  willing  to  acknowledge.  His  *  Sea- 
sons *  are  indeed  full  of  elegant  and  pious  senti- 
ments ;  but  a  rank  soil,  nay,  a  dunghill,  will  pro- 
duce beautiful  flowers. 

**  Your  edition  *  of  the  « English  Po^s '  will  be 
very  valuable  on  account  of  the  *  Prefaces  and 
Lives.*  But  I  have  seen  a  ipecimen  of  an  edition 
of  the  Poets  at  the  Apollo  press,  at  Edinburgh, 
which,  for  eicellence  in  printing  and  engraving, 
highly  deserves  a  liberal  encouragement 

"  Most  sincerely  do  I  regret  the  bad  health  and 
bad  rest  with  which  you  have  been  afflicted  ;  and 
I  hope  you  are  better.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
prologue  which  you  generously  gave  to  Mr.  Kelly*s 
widow  and  children,  the  other  day,  is  the  effusion  of 
one  in  sickness  and  in  disquietude ;  but  external 
circumstances  are  never  sure  indications  of  the 
state  of  man.  I  send  you  a  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  you  two  years  ago  at  Wilton  ;  and  did  not  send 
it  at  the  time,  for  fear  of  being  reproved  as  indulg- 
ing too  much  tenderness;  and  one  written  to  you  at 
the  tomb  of  Melancthon,  which  I  kept  back,  lest  I 
should  appear  at  once  too  superstitious  and  too  en- 
thusiastic. I  now  imagine  that  perhaps  they  may 
please  you. 

**  You  do  not  take  the  least  notice  of  my  pro- 
posal for  our  meeting  at  Carlisle.*  Though  J  have 
meritoriously  refrained  from  visiting  London  this 
year,  I  ask  you  if  it  would  not  be  wrong  that  I 
should  be  two  years  without  having  the  benefit  of 
your  conversation,  when,  if  you  come  down  as  far 
as  Derbyshire,  we  may  meet  at  the  expense  of  a 
few  days*  journeying  and  not  many  pounds.  I 
wish  you  to  see  Carlisle,  which  made  me  mention 
that  place.  But  if  you  have  not  a  desire  to  com- 
plete your  tour  of  the  English  cathedrals,  I  will 
take  a  larger  share  of  the  road  between  this  place 
and  Ashbourne.  So  tell  me  where  you  will  fix  for 
our  passing  a  few  days  by  ourselves.  Now  don't 
cry  *  foolish  fellow,*  or  'idle  dog.*  Chain  your 
humour,  and  let  your  kindness  play. 

**  You  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  Miss  Macleod  ^.  of 
Raaay,  is  married  to  Colonel  Mure  Campbell,  an 
excellent  man,  with  a  pretty  good  estate  of  his  own, 
and  the  prospect  of  having  the  Earl  of  Loudoun's 
fortune  and  honours.  Is  not  this  a  noble  lot  for 
our  fair  Hebridean  ?  How  happy  am  I  that  she 
is  to  be  in  Ayrshire !  We  shall  have  the  Laird  of 
Rasay,  and  old  Malcolm,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  gallant  Macleods,  and  bagpipes,  &c.  &c.  at 
Auchinleck.  Perhaps  you  may  meet  them  all 
there. 

**  Without  doubt  you  have  read  what  is  called 


*  Dr.  Johnson  hsd  himself  talked  of  our  seeing  Carlisle 
together.  Ili'gk  was  a  favourite  word  of  his  to  denote  a 
persou  of  rank.  He  said  to  me.  "  Sir,  I  believe  we  may  meet 
at  the  house  of  a  Roman  Catholic  lady  in  Cumberland ;  a 
high  lady.  .Sir."  I  afterwards  dtscuverod  that  be  meant 
Mrs.  Strickland  [see  anii,  p.  465.],  sister  of  Charles  Town- 
ley.  Rsq.,  whose  very  noble  collection  of  statues  and  pictures 
is  not  more  to  be  admired,  than  his  extraordinary  and  polite 
rcadioess  in  showing  It,  which  land  several  or  my  friends 
have  agreeably  experienced.  They  who  are  possessed  of 
valuable  stores  of  gratification  to  per»oRs  of  taste  should 
exercise  their  twnevulence  in  imparting  the  pleasure.  Grate, 
fid  arknowledgroents  are  due  to  Welbore  Ellis  Agar,  Esq.. 
for  the  liberal  access  which  he  Is  pleased  to  allow  to  lila 
exquisite  collection  of  pictures.  ~  Boswbll. 

s  See  ante,  p.  323.  u.  2.  —  C. 
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and  rejoice  at  Miss  Rasay's  adnmcemeiit,  and 
wish  Sir  Allan  success. 

*'  1  hope  to  meet  you  somewhere  towards  the 
north,  but  am  loath  to  come  quite  to  Carlisle. 
Can  we  not  meet  at  Manchester  ?  But  we  will 
settle  it  in  some  other  letters. 

"  Mr.  Seward  \  a  great  fiivourite  at  Streatham, 
has  lieen,  I  think,  enkindled  by  our  travels  with  a 
curiosity  to  see  the  Highlands.  I  have  given  him 
letters  to  you  and  Beattie.  He  desires  that  a  lodg- 
ing may  be  taken  for  him  at  Edinburgh  against  his 
arriraL  He  is  just  setting  out  Langton  has 
been  eiercising  the  militia.'  Mrs.  Williams  is, 
I  fear,  declining.  Dr.  Lawrence  says  he  can  do 
no  more.  She  is  gone  to  summer  in  the  country, 
with  as  many  conveniences  about  her  as  she  can 
expect ;  but  I  have  no  great  hope.  We  must  all 
die ;   may  we  all  be  prepared  1 

**  I  suppose  Miss  Boswell  reads  her  book,  and 
young  Alexander  takes  to  his  learning.  Let  me 
hear  about  them ;  for  every  thing  that  belongs  to 
you,  belongs  in  a  more  remote  degree,  and  not,  I 
hope,  very  remote,  to,  dear  Sat,  yours  aff*ectionately» 

"  Sam.  Johhsoh." 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

(Bp  Mr,  Seward,) 

'*  June  M.  1777. 

**  DxAR  Sin, — This  gentleman  is  a  great  favourite 
at  Streatham,  and  therefore  you  will  easily  believe 
that  be  has  very  valuable  qualities.  Our  narrative 
has  kindled  him  with  a  desire  of  visiting  the  High- 
lands,  after  having  already  seen  a  great  part  of 
Europe.  You  must  receive  him  as  a  friend,  and 
when  you  have  directed  him  to  the  curiosities  of 
£dlnburgb,  give  him  instructions  and  recommend- 
ations for  the  rest  of  his  journey. 

**  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.,  Sam.  Johnsok." 

Johiison*8  benevolence  to  the  unfortunate 

was,  I  am  confident,  as  steady  and  active  as 

thtLt   of  any  of  those  who  have  been  most 

eminently  distinguished  for  that  yirtue.    Li- 

nomerable  proofs  of  it  I  haye  no  doubt  will  be 

for  ever  concealed  from  mortal  ejes.  We  may, 

however,  form  some  judgment  of  it  from  the 

many  and  yarious  instances  which  have  been 

discovered.  One,  which  happened  in  the  course 

of  tfaifl  summer,  Is  remarkable  from  the  tiame 

and    connection  of  the  person  whq  was  the 

object  of  it    The  circumstance  to  which  I 

allude   is  ascertained  by  two  letters,  one  to 

yir,  Langton,  and  another  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 

V'yse,  rector  of  Lambeth,  son  of  the  respectable 

cler^^rman  at  Lichfield,  who  was  contemporary 

with   «Johnson,  and  in  whose  father*s  family 

Johnson   had  the  happiness  of  being  kindly 

received  in  his  early  years. 


^vt.  You  ndd  to  roe  last  Good  Friday,  with  a  cordialitj  that 
•  tMrme^  tooj  h«art,  that  If  I  came  to  settle  In  London  we 
li<>«sld  IftAwe  a  daj  6xed  erery  week  to  meet  by  ourselves  and 
.»ik.  freely.  To  be  thought  worthy  of  such  a  oriTllege  cannot 
>«it  exmlC  tne.  During  my  present  absence  from  you,  while, 
icyfvitl»»tandlnK  the  gaiety  which  you  allow  me  to  possess, 
jun  <l*rkeacd  by  temporary  clouds,  I  beg  to  hare  a  few 
i  it^%  from  f oa ;  a  few  llof«  merely  of  kindneu,  m»  a  9t'4t' 
irtrwe  till  I  see  you  again.  In  your  *  Vanity  of  Human 
%  iaiie*.*  and  in  rameirs  *  Contentment,*  I  find  the  only 
ofeqioylng  happloess ;  or,  at  least,  the  hopes  of 


JOHNSON  TO  LANGTON. 

"  June  29.  1777. 

"  DcAR  Sia, — I  have  lately  been  much  dis- 
ordered by  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  but  am  now 
better.     1  hope  your  house  is  well. 

"  You  know  we  have  been  talking  Utcly  of  St 
Cross  at  Winchester  * :  I  have  an  old  acquaint- 
ance whose  distress  makes  him  very  desirous  of  an 
ho^ital,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  strength 
enough  to  get  him  into  the  Chartreuz.  He  is  a 
painter,  who  never  rose  higher  than  to  get  his  im- 
mediate living ;  and  firom  that,  at  eighty-three,  he 
is  disabled  by  a  slight  stroke  of  the  palsy,  such  as 
does  not  make  him  at  all  helpless  on  common 
occasions,  though  his  hand  is  not  steady  enough 
for  his  art.  My  request  is,  that  you  will  try  to 
obtain  a  promise  of  the  next  vacancy  from  the 
Bishop  of  Chester.  It  u  not  a  great  thing  to  ask, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  obtain  it  Dr.  Warton  has 
promised  to  finvour  him  with  his  notice,  and  I  hope 
he  may  end  bis  days  in  peace.     I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

*'  Sax.  Johksom.*' 

JOHNSON  TO  THE  REV.  DR.  VYSE. 

••  July  9.  1777. 
**  Sia,  —  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  readily  forgive 
me  for  taking  the  liberty  of  requesting  your  assist- 
ance in  recommending  an  old  friend  to  his  grace 
the  archbishop  as  governor  of  the  Charterhouse. 
His  name  is  De  Groot* ;  he  was  bom  at  Glou- 
cester ;  I  have  known  him  many  years.  He  has 
all  the  common  claims  to  charity,  being  old,  poor, 
and  infirm  to  a  great  degree.  He  has  likewise 
another  claim,  to  which  no  scholar  can  refuse 
attention ;  he  is  by  several  descents  the  nephew  of 
Hugo  Grotius ;  of  him  from  whom  perhaps  every 
man  of  learning  has  learnt  something.  Let  it  not 
be  said  that  in  any  lettered  country  a  nephew  of 
Grotius  asked  a  charity  and  was  refused.  I  am, 
reverend  Sir,  &c.,  Sam.  Johniov." 

JOHNSON  TO  DR.  VYSE. 

••  July  21  1777. 
"  If  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  recom- 
mendation which  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending 
you,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  that  Mr.  De 
Groot  is  to  be  found  at  No.  8.,  in  Pye-street,  West- 
minster. This  information,  when  I  wrote,  I  could 
not  give  you ;  and  being  going  soon  to  Lichfield, 
think  it  necessary  to  be  left  behind  me.  More  I 
will  not  say.  You  will  want  no  persiuwion  to  suc- 
cour the  nephew  of  Grotius.     I  am.  Sir,  &c.> 

**  Sak.  Johksok.** 

DR.  VYSE  TO  BOSWELL. 

*'  Lambeth,  June  9. 1787. 
M  Sia,  —  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  letter 
which  I  spoke  of,  and  which  I  wished,  at  your 


happiness.    I  ever  am,  with  reverence  and  affection,  most 
faithfully  yours.  Jambs  Boswbll.** 

>  William  Seward,  Esq.,  editor  of  "  Anecdotes  of  some 
Distinguished  Persons,**  ftc.  See  an/l.p.  900.  n.  4._Crorbb. 

*  Mr.  Langton  was  now  a  captain  in  the  Lincolnshire 
militia  —  CaoKsa. 

3  See  anti,  p.  172.  n.  9.  —  C. 

*  It  appears  that  Isaac  de  Groot  was  admitted  into  the 
Charterhouse,  where  he  died  Feb.  H.  177!).  The  Gent.  Mag  , 
in  announcing  his  death,  calls  htm  **  the  great-grandiou  of 
the  learned  Grotius."  —  Cbokbb. 
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desire,  to  communicate  to  you.  It  was  from  Dr. 
JoljMson,  to  return  me  rlianks  for  my  a])])licatlon 
to  Arclil)isl)()p  C'ornwallis  in  favour  of  poor  I)e 
Oroot.  Fie  rejoices  at  the  success  it  met  with,  aiul 
is  lavi'^h  ill  thr  praise  he  bestows  upon  his  favourite, 
lIii"o  Cirotius.  I  am  rcillv  sorrv  that  I  caimot 
llnil  this  lett'.r,  as  it  is  worthy  of  the  writer.  That 
which  I  "-end  vi>u  enclosed*  is  at  your  service.  It 
is  verv  short,  aiiti  will  not  ptrh  ips  he  tliouicht  of 
any  cons<'(pience,  unless  you  should  jud^^e  proper 
to  consider  it  as  a  proof  o(  the  very  humane  pait 
which  Dr.  Johnson  took  in  helialf  of  a  distressed 
and  deserving  person.      I  am,  Sir,  »\;c., 

'' \V.  VvsE."2 

JOHNSON   TO   MR.   W.    SHARP.  =» 

"  Bolt  Cmrt.  July  7.  1777. 
♦*  Sill,  —  Vo  the  collection  of  ICiiLjlish  poets  1 
have  recommended  the  volume  ol  Dr.  ^^.ltts  to  he 
added;  his  name  has  hmj;  been  iield  I)y  me  in 
veneration,  and  I  would  not  willinirly  he  reduced 
to  tell  of  him  only  ttiat  lie  was  horn  and  died.  Vet 
of  his  life  I  know  very  little,  and  therefore  must 
pass  him  in  a  m. inner  very  unwtjrtliy  of  liis  charac- 
ter, uide»-s  some  of  his  frieiuis  wid  favour  me  with 
t!ie  necessary  information.  Many  of  them  nuist 
he  known  to  von  ;  an'l  hv  vour  iuHuence  perhaps  I 
mav  obtain  some  instruction  :  mv  idan  <loes  not 
exact  im:jh  ;  l)nt  I  wish  to  distinguish  Watts,  a 
man  who  never  wrote  but  tor  a  'jood  pur|)ose.  I5e 
pleased  to  i\o  for  me  what  you  can.    I  ;un.  Sir,  ivc.. 

"  Sam.    Jou.nson." 

DOSWKLL  TO  JOHNSON. 

*'  IMiiilmru'li.  .Inly  l.*>.  1777. 

'*  Mv  MAI'.  Sir,  —  The  fite  of  pcor  Dr.  Dodd 
made  a  dismal  impression  upon  my  mind.  I  had 
sixracitv  eiiom'h  to  divine  that  von  v\  rote  his 
speecli  to  the  recorder  before  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, I  am  glad  you  h.ive  written  so  mucli  for 
him  ;  and  1  hopi-  to  be  favound  with  an  exact 
list  of  the  several  pieces  Mhen  we  meet, 

*'  I  received  Mr.  Sew.ard  as  the  iViend  of  Mr. 
and  ]\Irs.  Thrale,  and  as  a  gentleman  recommended 
Itv  Dr.  Jolmson  to  my  attention.  I  have  in- 
tioiliieed  him  to  Lord  Kames,  Lord  Monboddo, 
.'iti'I  Mr.  N  lime.  He  is  gone  to  the  Highlands 
With  Dr.  (ingory.  When  he  reluins  I  shall  i\o 
more  i'<u  him. 

••Sir  .Mini  Mad, '.in  lias  carried  that  liranch  of 
liis  c  lUse,  of  wliieh  we  had  good  Iiojk's  ;  the 
president  .ind  one  other  jud'^e  only  were  against 
him.  I  \vi>h  the  house  ot"  lords  may  do  as  well 
as  the  court  of  se-sion  h.as  tiofie.  Rut  .Sir  Allan 
h.'is  not  tlie  1  tnds  ol'  /)rnf.>s  ijiiite  cleared  by  this 
jiiMjrnent.  till  .1  loiiir  account  is  made  nj)  of  debts 
and  infei'-sts  on  the  one  side,  and  nnts  on  the 
oiii  r.  I  an".,  however,  not  much  atV.iid  of  the 
balat:ce. 

*'  .Ma<(|n.irrv's  estates,  St:ifl!i  and  all,  were  sold 
yesteiti.iy,   ;nid    bought    by  a  Campbell.      1  fear  he 


'  Tin  I'l  'I'  .liiiL'  |«f(.T.  —  I'osw  ri.i.. 

-  l>r  \  \  V,  at  in\  ri(|iii<',  wax  m>  (ililiu'iri,'  .Ts  onr-r' moro 
f  >  iMi'icn  iiiir  lo  ii>,-.i\.T  th'-  Irtf'T  ol  .li.hii-Mii  to  w  liicli  he 
;iilHil  •»•  tM('  wirli,.'!'  x'i.'<-'-s  •.  \  >r  Apiil  ..''^  I"-')!!.  1|.-  \vror.'t<t 
ii(f  rh.is  :  "  I  In  ■•  .1.  .I'l  ->•  .r<  lii'd.  hot  in  \  .uii.  tor  fvif  ol  his 
Itt  !  !  -_  in  ^•.  lu,  1 1  111-  vji  ■  ik  >  in  111-  oNv  I  nir\  on-  >'\  if  of  liov'O 
(n  I'nii-,.      DfCiiO't    w.i-    (1    III-,  .1  li  •.>•■•  ii'i.int    ol    thcl.uinlv 


will  have  little  or  nothii^g  left  out  of  the  purchase- 
money. 

"  I  send  you  the  case  against  the  nejrro,  by  Mr. 
Cnlleii,  son  to  Dr.  Cidlen,  in  opj>osition  to  Mac- 
laurin's  f()r  liberty,  of  which  you  have  appro*^ 
Prav  read  this,  and  tell  me  what  vou  thiiik  as  a 
jHflin'ciiiu,  as  well  as  n  jioft^  upon  the  subject. 

"  He  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  how  vour  time 
is  to  be  distributed  next  autumn.  I  u-ili  meet  \oa 
at  iManchester,  or  where  you  please;  but  I  wish 
you  would  complete  your  tour  of  the  cathedrals, 
and  come  to  Carlisle,  and  I  will  accompany  you  a 
jiart  of  the  way  homewards.      I  am  ever,  &<;., 

"James  Boswell." 


JOIINSi)N  TO   BOSWELL. 

"  July  22.  1T77.        ] 

"  Df.mi    Sir, —  Your  notion  of  the    nece-esjtr  of 
an   eirly    interview    is    very    pleasing   to   both   my 
vanity  and  tenderness.      I    shall,   perhaps,  come  to    | 
Carlisle  another  vear;  hut  my  monev  has  not  held 
out  so  well    as   it   used  to  do.      J    shall  jjo  to  Asb-    , 
bourne,   and    1   purpose  to  make  Dr.  Taylor  inv:u 
you.      If  you   live  a  while  with   me  at    his   bou5^. 
we  shall  have  much  time  to  ourselves,  and  our  sxjt 
will    be   no   expense   to   us  or  him.       I  shall  kare    , 
London    the  'J^th  ;   and,  after  some  stay  at  Ottord    ' 
and    Lichfield,  shall    probably   come  to  .^sliboum* 
about  the  end  of  vour  session  ;   but  of  all  this  vuu 
shall  liave  notice.      Be  satisfied  wc  will  mexrt  sort^e- 
where.      What  passed  between  me  and  poor    Dr. 
Dodd.  you  shall  know  more  fully  when  we  iDeet. 

'•Of  lawsuits  there  is  no  end  ;    poor   Sir   AiiiS 
must  have   another  trial ;    for  which,  howev€?T,  lu* 
antigoni-^t   cannot  be    much    blamed,    having    fwa 
ludges  on  his  side.      I  am  more  afraid  of  the  iit<=3 
than  of  the  House  of  Lords.      It  is  <<-arccIy  to  ^^ 
imagined  to  what  debts    will   swell,  that   ar*r    cLi-.\ 
inci easing   by  small   additions,  and  how  carel\X\ 
in    a    slate    of    desperation    debts   are    contracu-i 
Poor  Macquarry  was  far  frimi  thinking    that  wjacn 
he  sold  his  islands  he  should  receive  nothing.     Ft 
what    were  they  sold  ?  and  what  was  their    ycs-'iT    ' 
value?     The   admission  of  money  into  the  IL^l--    : 
I.mds  will  soon  ]nit  an  end  to  the  feudal    moCt^  o* 
life,  by  niaking  those  men    landlords  who  were  rjt 
chiefs.      I  do  not  know  that    the  people  will    su«ftT 
by  the   change;   but    there  was   in    the    p,ntriarcri^ 
antlKwity  something  vener.ible  and  pleasing.    E^c^i 
eye  must  look  with  pain  on  a  CampbtU  turnirig  loc 
Mdtijuarrit",  at  will  out  of  their  icdc$   aritat.   tisrir 
heretiitaiy  island. 

'*  Sir  Alexander  Dick  is  the  only  Soot^wman  TiKxil 
enough  not  to  be  angry  that  I  could  not  tind  tn-^-* 
where  trees  were  not.  1  was  much  deliijfateti  b^ 
his  kind  letter. 

*'  I  remember  Uasay  with  too  much  pleasure  n  ^f 
to  I'artake  of  the  happiness  of  any  part  o*  t.'i* 
.imial)le  family.  Our  ramble  in  the  H:c^ilij:0-< 
hangs  uj)on  my  imagination :  I  can  hanil^  h^-'v 
imagining  that  we  shall  go  again.      Pennant  sevm 


C'^BSpl  r>4 


of  Cii.tius.  .ind   Archbishop  Cornwallij  wUlingij 
with  Dr.  .tohiuoii's  rtqu»>st." — >I.*Lt»NK. 

'   Uoswcll  has  Kiren    ihisi   littrr  as  ad<lre«s««c1  to  •*  F^j-*-r^ 
/>;..'//  ;  "  .»  iiiUtaki'  —  it  wa*  aildrc«.>o<i  to  Mr.  l*'ii^^r^  S^  .-  - 
J  iir  .r.   wlio  poxst'sscfi  Walts'*  correspouUeocif.      S<t    w.ai:. 
.^.'<.r..   17^7.  p.  yo.  —  Cbokek. 
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to  have  seen  a  great  deal  which  we  did  not  see : 
when  we  travel  again  let  us  look  better  about  us. 

**  You  have  done  right  in  taking  your  uncle's 
bouse.  Sonne  change  in  the  form  of  life  gives  from 
Unof  to  time  a  new  epocha  of  existence.  In  a  new 
place  there  is  something  new  to  be  done,  and  a 
different  system  of  thought  rises  in  the  mind.  I  wish 
J  couJd  gather  currant*  in  your  garden.  Now  fit 
up  a  little  study,  and  have  your  books  ready  at 
hand :  do  not  spare  a  little  money,  to  make  your 
)jabttati<Hi  pleasing  to  yoursel£ 

**  I  have  dined  lately  with  poor  dear  Langton. 
I  do  not  think  he  goes  on  welL  His  table  is  rather 
coarse,  and  he  has  his  children  too  much  about 
him.*     But  he  is  a  very  good  man. 

*'  Mrs.  Williams  is  in  the  country,  to  try  if  she 
csn  improve  her  health :  she  is  very  ill.  Matters 
have  come  so  about,  that  she  is  in  the  country  with 
very  good  accommodation ;  but  age,  and  sickness, 
and  pride,  have  made  her  so  peevish,  that  I  was 
forced  to  bribe  the  maid  to  stay  with  her  by  a  secret 
stipulation  of  haIf>a-crown  a  week  over  her  wages. 
"Our  club  ended  its  session  about  six  weeks 
aj(o.  We  now  only  meet  to  dine  once  a  fortnight 
Mr.  Dunning,  the  great  lawyer,  is  one  of  our 
members.  The  Thrales  are  well.  I  long  to  know 
how  the  negro*s  cause  will  be  decided.  What  is  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Auchinleck,  or  Lord  Hailes,  or 
Lord  Monboddo  ?      I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c., 

**  Sam.  Jobkson.*' 

JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  BOSWELL. 

"  July  22. 1777. 
**  3l4i>AM,  —  Tliough  I  am  well  enough  pleased 
with  the  taste  of  sweetmeats,   very  little  of  the 
pteaMire  which  I  received  at  the  arrival  of  your  jar 

I  of  marmalade  arose  from  eating  it.  1  received  it 
as  4  token  of  friendship,  as  a  proof  of  reconcilia^ 

,  ti/tn,  things  much  sweeter  than  sweetmeats ;  and 
tiiton  this  consideration  I  return  you,  dear  Madam, 
my  «incercst  thanks.  By  having  your  kindness  I 
t'link  I  have  a  double  security  for  the  contumance 
cf  .Mr.  Bosweir*,  which  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
a'ly  man  can  long  keep,  when  the  influence  of  a 
I  idy  so  highly  and  so  jastly  valued  operates  against 
'im.  Mr.  Bos  well  will  tell  you  that  I  was  always 
fiitiiful  to  your  interest,  and  always  endeavoured 
^1  exalt  you  in  his  estimation.  You  must  now  do 
Uu:  same  for  nae.  We  must  all  help  one  another, 
.'il  you  must  now  consider  roe  as,  dear  Madam, 
«our,  &c.,  Sam.  Johnson." 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

**  Edinburgh,  July  28.  1777. 
"  Mr  DKAR  Sia,  —  This  is  the  day  on  which  you 
•  ^  Tc  to  leave  London,  and  I  have  been  amusing 
''*>«'ir  in  the  intervnls  of  my  law  drudgnry  with 
ti;;anng  you  in  the  Oxford  post-coach.  I  doubt, 
'  "wtTfcr,  if  you  have  had  so  merry  a  journey  as 
}  M  and  I  had  in  that  vehicle  last  year,  when  you 
t^Ae  me  so  much  sport  with  Gwyn,  the  architect. 


Htit  Tpry  Just  renuirk  I  hope  will  t>e  constantly  held  in 

'  ■"  •'fnt>ranr«<  bjr  parent*,  irho  are  in  general  too  apt  to  in- 

'  'r*  t^«*ir  own   fnnd  reelings  for   their  children  at  the 

tp^ttf  of  IhHr  fnendi.    The  common  cuftom  of  introduc- 

c  Vt*-m  after  dlnn«>r  t«  tilglilj  Injudiciotts.    It  is  agreeable 

'  •  'ixri  tkas  they  should  appear  at  anjr  otiier  time :  but  they 

"    i  4  nnt  be  siubred  to  poison  the  moments  of  festivity  bj 

:t'i-i  r.f  the  atteotSon  of  the  companj»  and  in  a  manner 


Incidents  upon  a  journey  are  recollected  with 
peculiar  pleasure :  |fhey  are  preserved  in  brisk 
spirits,  and  come  up  again  in  our  minds,  tinctured 
with  that  gaiety,  or  at  least  that  animation,  with 
which  we  first  perceived  them.**  (I  added,  that 
something  had  occurred  which  I  was  afraid  might 
prevent  me  from  meeting  him ;  and  that  my  wife 
had  been  affected  with  complaints  which  threatened 
a  consumption,  but  was  now  better. ) 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

••  Oxford,  Aug.  4. 1777. 

'*  Dear  Sib,  —  Do  not  disturb  yourself  about 
our  interviews ;  I  hope  we  shall  have  many  :  nor 
think  it  any  thing  hard  or  unusual  that  your  design 
of  meeting  me  is  interrupted.  We  have  both 
endured  greater  evils,  and  have  greater  evils  to 
expect 

"Mrs.  BoswelVs  illness  makes  a  more  serious 
distress.  Does  the  blood  rise  from  her  lungs  or 
from  her  stomach  ?  From  little  vessels  broken  in 
the  stomach  there  is  no  danger.  Blood  from  the 
lungs  is,  I  believe,  always  frothy,  as  mixed  with 
wind.  Your  physicians  know  very  well  what  is  to 
be  done.  The  loss  of  such  a  lady  would,  indeed, 
be  very  afflictive,  and  I  hope  she  is  in  no  danger. 
Take  care  to  keep  her  mind  as  easy  as  possible. 

**  I  have  left  Langton  in  London.  He  has  been 
down  with  the  militia,  and  is  again  quiet  at  home, 
talking  to  his  little  people,  as  I  suppose  you  do 
sometimes.  Make  my  compliments  to  Miss  Vero- 
nica.'    The  rest  are  too  young  for  ceremony. 

**  I  cannot  but  hope  that  you  have  taken  your 
country-house  at  a  very  seasonable  time,  and  that 
it  may  conduce  to  restore  or  establish  Mrs.  Bos- 
well's  health,  as  well  as  provide  room  and  exercise 
for  the  young  ones.  That  you  and  your  lady  may 
both  be  happy,  and  long  eigoy  your  happiness,  is 
the  sincere  and  earnest  wish  of,  dear  Sir,  your  most, 
&c.,  Sam.  Johnson." 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

( Informing  him  that  my  wife  had  continued  to 
grow  better,  so  that  my  alarming  apprehensions 
were  relieved :  and  that  I  hoped  to  disengage  my- 
self from  the  other  embarrassment  which  bad 
occurred,  and  therefore  requesting  to  know  par- 
ticularly when  he  intended  to  be  at  Ashbourne. ) 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"  Aug.  30.  1777. 

'*  Dear  Sia, — I  am  this  day  come  to  Ashbourne, 
and  have  only  to  tell  you.  that  Dr.  Taylor  says  you 
shall  be  welcome  to  him,  and  you  know  how 
welcome  you  will  be  to  me.  Make  haste  to  let 
me  know  when  you  may  be  expected.  Make  my 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  tell  her  I  hope 
we  idiall  be  at  variance  no  more.  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
&c.,  Sam.  Johnson.*' 


compelllnc  them  texna  politeness  to  say  what  they  do  not 
think.  ^  BoswBLt.    Sec  anti,  p.  fi06.  —  C. 

*  This  joung  lady,  the  author's  eldest  daughter,  and  at 
this  time  about  five  years  old,  died  In  London,  of  a  con- 
sumption, four  months  after  her  father,  Sept.  96.  1795.  — 
Malonk.  And  in  conscauencf,  it  wat  thought,  of  a  too 
assiduous  attendance  on  him.  — Csokbk,  1846. 
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desire,  to  communicate  to  y 
Johnson,  to  return  me  th 
to  Archbishop  Cornwallis 
Groot.     He  rejoices  at  th 
is  lavish  in  the  praise  he 
Hugo  Grotius.     I  am 
find  this  letter,  as  it  is 
which  I  send  you  enc' 
is  very  short,  and  w 
any  consequence,  u 
to  consider  it  as  a  * 
which  Dr.  Johnso 
and  deserving  pe 


nt* 


fi 


i  1  1 


How 


^  ^ch  she  is  not  likely  ever  to  recoycr. 
jfyrMijK  such  a  stroke  fall  upon  us  I 
'I  Write  to  me,  and  let  us  know  when  ire  miv 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  humh.t 

Sam.  Johksom.? 


^et  you. 


,/-'>•■  . 


'i    ' ' 


r*> 


ire  may 


'^^v'J.A^'/s''^  4«/  t^e  ftieuds 
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JOHNS 

•*  Sir,  — 
liave  recon- 
added;    b 
veneratio 
to  tell  o' 
of  his 
pass  h' 
ter,  u 
the 
be) 
ma 
ex 
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not 

'• .  •  y  "  n^  >/;^,Juaintance,  with 
'^■■".f--';'V'f'^''tf ''^'iA-fniced,  and  those 
'.'^  ^•!;>'  C^  '^'^r  '^^/iest  delight.     If 


1'  '■ ;  li^  '.^.V^- 


^rer  the    Hebridean 


^  oider,  we  shall  take 


,}^  't  jidrenture,  but  what  it 


m»y  not  be  amiss  to 


-'^lirf'^**  Sidney  says, 


A"* 


'  A'^'^'/i'*''     y/-f  and  woman's  breast  j  *  * 

^  ,^      iiKireW  must  have  some  part  in 
^  V^  V  **»»"^  y°"  ^»^' *i*'e-     The 


v 

»|i" 


/ 


f  ^^//^''yj"**  fca"  j"^6^»  "  likely  to  leave  us 
^y  i-"*^  ^' j^    He  was  out  to-day  before  I 

/  ^"''^ I'^'^^d.  ^  ^*"*^y'  ^''*  ®**y  °"*  ^  dinner. 

1  y  i^^^^i'"'  Jit  tb*  papers  about  poor  Dodd,  to 

/  ,^^l',V'*-*"yj,u  will  soon  have  despatched  them. 

/  /  ^'^yif.  ^  ^tae  away,  I  sent  poor  Mrs.  Wil- 

J^'/i-A»'^  jj,f  coimtry,  very  ill  of    a   pituitous 

r  "'^irh'^h  wastes  her  gradually  away,    and 

/  fJ"*''*  physician   declares  himself  unable   to 

/  '*>■*  f'supp'**^*^  ^^^^  *®  ^^^  **  could  be  desired 

/  ffifP"  i;  ^nveniences  to  make  her  excursion  and 

/  ^if  ^^iisant  and  useful.     But   I  am  afraid  she 

'^'^*  ir  ii"^^'  ^  short  time  in  a  morbid  state  of 

r»'' '  ^  and  pain. 

*   Ttie  Thrales,  little  and  great,  are  all  well,  and 

"  ^  to  go  to  Brighthelnistone  at  Michaelmas. 

l'^^  rill  invite  me  to  go  with  them,  and,  perhaps, 

^^iljv  go*  l>u^   ^  hardly  think  I  shall  like  to  stay 

L'  vehoie  time ;  but  of   futurity  we   know   but 

»*  3lrs.  Porter  is  well ;  but   Mrs.  Aston,  one  of 
1,^,  Udies  at  Stow-hill,  has  been  struck  with  a  palsy. 


I  By  an  odd  mistake,  in  the  first  three  editions  we  And  a 
leading  in  this  line  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  would  bj  no 
iiuMns  have  suhscribod,  trine  having  been  substituted  for 
//WW.  That  error  probably  was  a  mistake  in  the  transcript 
of  Johnson's  original  letter,  his  handwriting  being  often 
very  ditlic-ult  to  read.  Tiic  other  deviation  in  the  beginning 
ofcheliiW;  {ttrtiie  iniiend  o(  nature)  must  be  attributed  to 
his  nu'inory  having  deceived  him  ;  and  therefore  has  not 
been  disturbed.  The  verse  quoted  is  the  concluding  line  of 
a  6onnet  of  Sidney's,  of  which  the  earliest  copy,  I  believe,  is 
found  in  Harrington's  translation  of  Ariosto.  1591,  in  the 
notes  on  the  el»*vcuth  book  :— "And  therefore,"  he  says,  "  that 
excellent  verse  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  in  his  first  Arcadia 
(which  I  know  not  by  what  mishap  is  left  out  in  the  printed 
bouke)  [4to.  1590.]  is  in  mine  opinion  worthie  to  be  praised 
and  followed,  to  make  a  true  and  virtuous  wife : 

*'  Who  doth  desire  that  chast  his  wife  should  bee. 

First  be  he  true,  for  truth  doth  truth  deserve ; 
Then  t>e  he  such,  as  she  his  worth  may  see. 

And,  alwaies  one,  cri'dit  with  her  preserve : 
Not  toying  kynd  nor  causelessly  unkynd. 

Not  stirring  thoughts,  nor  yet  d«'nying  right. 
Not  spying  faults,  nor  in  plaine  orrors  blind. 

Never  hard  hand,  nor  ever  rayns  (reins)  too  light; 


BOSWELL  TO   JOHNSON. 

«•  Edinburgh.  Sept.  9.  irTT. 

(After  informing  him  that  I  was  to  set  out  n€\t 
day,  in  order  to  meet  him  at  Ashbourne :  — )  "  I 
have  a  present  for  you  from  Lord  Hailes ;  tbe  iifth 
book  of  <  Lactantius,'  which  he  has  published  vrith 
Latin  notes.  He  is  also  to  give  you  a  few  ant-r- 
dotes  for  your  *  Life  of  Thomson/  who  I  tied 
was  private  tutor  to  the  present  Earl  of  Haddinf:ttTi. 
Lord  Hailes's  cousin,  a  circumstaooe  xnyt  sec- 
tioned by  Dr.  Murdoch.  I  have  keen  enpevta- 
tions  of  delight  from  your  edition  of  the  Kngibb 
Poete. 

**  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Williams*s  ntiiati>>r.. 
You  will,  however,  have  the  comfort  of  rel^ectir  c 
on  your  kindness  to  her.  Mr.  Jackson*s  demth,  jrd 
JSIrs.  Aston's  palsy,  are  gloomy  circumstanees.  Ya 
surely  we  should  be  habituated  to  the  imoertair.t% 
of  life  and  health.  When  my  mind  is  uncUmio^ 
by  melancholy,  I  consider  the  temporary  distrt^^^ 
of  this  state  of  being  as  Might  afflictton<«,'  1<\ 
stretching  my  mental  view  into  that  ^lonoc^- 
after-existence,  when  they  will  appear  to  he  a« 
nothing.  But  present  pleasures  and  present  pi!r^ 
must  be  felt.  I  lately  read  '  Rasselas'  over  a^^i 
with  satis&ction. 

*'  Since  you  are  desirous  to  hear  about    ^I  ce- 
quarry's  sale,  I  shall  inform  you  particularlT.    IV.' 
gentleman  who  purchased  Ulva  Is  Mr.  C«in}'t.t 
of  Auchnaba  :  our  friend  Macquarry  was  prof  r^  > 
tor  of  two- thirds  of  it,  of  which  the  rent  was  I'' I 
5».  l\d.     This  parcel  was  set  up  at  4069f.  Sx.  ;.'.. 
but  it  sold  for  no  less  than  55^CL     The  other  tb.-- 
of  Ulva,  with  the  island  of  Staflla,  belonged    t.> 
Macquarry  of  Ormaig.      Its  rent,  including    thit 
of  Staflla,  837.  12«.  2^d.  —set  up  at  SI78t  l<s«.  •>«. 
—  sold  for  no  less  than  354CML     The  Laird  of  i\>' 
wished  to  purchase  Ulva,  but  he  thought  the  p^ux- 
too  high.     There  may,  indeed,  be  great  nnpr««\.'^ 
ments  made  there,  both  in  fishing  and  agrieuituri  ; 
but  the  interest  of  the  purchase-money  eiceeds  ir. 
rent  so  very  much,  that  I  doubt  if  the  bargaun  w  . 
be  profitable.     There  is  an   island  call^    L:ti..- 


As  far  from  want,  as  far  from  valne  ^xpeocr. 

Th'  one  doth  enforce,  the  t'other  doch  erttice: 
Allow  good  companie,  but  dnve  from  tbeor* 

All  filthle  mouths  that  glorie  lu  their  vtre 
This  done,  thou  hast  no  more  but  leave  the  rraC 

To  aa/isrr,  fortune,  tisnr,  and  vouun's  brMki.** 

I  Cake  this  opportunity  to  add,  that  in  England's  Farr.« 
a  collection  ol  poetry  printed  in  ItiOO.  the  lecoad  rfr*^*.-^. 
this  sonnet  is  thus  corruptly  exhibttcd : 


**  Then  he  be  Mich  aa  he  hii  vcr4»  may 
And  alwaici  ooe  credit  vhick  her  pi 


a  variation  which  I  the  rather  mention,  Iwraasr  th* 
of  that  book  have  been  triumphantly  ouoced,  when  tb^  r 
pen«<d  to  coincide  with  the  tophisticationi  oftbv  wcvm  < 
edition  of  Sbakspearv's  plays  in  IC5S.  as  addisf  I  \rtow 
what  degree  of  authorltv  and  authenticity  to  the  lacxrt     . 
the  corruptions  of  one  book  (and  that  abouikdtns  •tei» 
grossest  talsifications  of  the  authors  froia  whiM*  »ork< 
extracts  are  made)  could  iriT«  any  kind  of  fttiMMXT  tn «•  <' 
which  in  every  |>agc  is  still  more  adult^rataid  anal  ooUt 
See  Mr.  Stecvcns'c  SMak^eare,  ?ol.  xa.  p.  97  ,  Silt 
1B03 — Malonr. 
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nttv,  of  lOl,  yearly  rent,  which  I  am  informed 
(belonged  to  the  Macqunrrys  of  Ulva  for  many 
v't,  but  which  was  lately  claimed  by  the  Presby- 
^rian  Synod  of  Argyle,  in  consequence  of  a  grant 
made  to  them  by  Queen  Anne.     It  is  believed  that 
their   elvm   will   be  dismissed,    and    that  Little 
I   Colonsay  will  also  be  sold  for  the  advantage  of 
'   Macquarry*s  creditors.     What  think  you  of  pur- 
chasing this  island,  and  endowing  a  school  or  col- 
I   lege  there,  the  master  to  be  a  clergyman  of  the 
I   church  of  England?     How  venerable  would  such 
'  an  institution  make  the  name  of  Da.  Sax.  JoHiiaow 
I   in  the  Hebrides  1  I  have,  like  yourself^  a  wonderful 
pleasure  in  recollecting  our  travels  in  those  islanda. 
I    The    pleasure  is,  I  think,   greater  than    it   rea- 
I    sonably  should  be,  considering  that  we  had  not 
much  either  of  b«iuty  or  elegance  to  charm  our 
i    imaginations,  or  of  rude  novelty  to  astonish.     Let 
u%  by  all  means,  have  another  expedition.    I  shrink 
-    a  Ittcle  from  our  scheme  of  going  up  the  Baltic. 
'    1  am  sorry  you  have  already  been  in  Walea :  for  I 
wish  to  see  it.     Shall  we  go  to  Ireland,  of  which  I 
;    have  seen  but  little  ?     We  shall  try  to  strike  out  a 
.    plan  when  we  are  at  Ashbourne.     I  am  ever  your 
most  fiuthful  servant,  Jaxks  Boswjcll.'* 

It  ^ypesTfl  that  Johnson,  now  in  his  sizty- 

I   eighth  Tear,  was  seriously  inclined  to  realise 

,    the  project  of  our  going  up  the  Baltic,  which 

I  hafl  started  when  we  were  in  the  Isle  of  Sky; 

'    for  he  thus  writes  to  Mrs.  Thrale : — 

"Ashbourne,    19th    Sept.   1777 Boswell,    I 

]  iKlinre,  is  coming.  He  talks  of  being  here  to-day : 
I  iJiall  be  glad  to  see  him ;  but  he  shrinks  from  the 
Baltic  eipcdition,  which,  I  think,  is  the  best  scheme 
in  our  power :  what  we  shall  substitute,  I  know 
Dot.  He  wants  to  see  Wales;  but,  except  the 
wood*  of  Back  y  Graiff  [p.  419.],  what  is  there  in 
Wales  that  can  fill  the  hunger  of  ignorance,  or 
quench  the  thirst  of  curiosity  ?  We  may,  perhaps 
form  aome  scheme  or  other ;  but,  in  the  phrase  of 
Ifucktey  la  the  Hole,    it    is  pity  he  has  not  better 

Such  an  ardour  of  mind,  and  Yigour  of 
enterprise,  is  admirable  at  any  age ;  but  more 
particularly  so  at  the  advanced  period  at  which 
JnhniK>n  was  then  arrived.  I  am  sorry  now 
that  1  did  not  insist  on  our  executing  that 
I'-beme.  Besides  the  other  objects  of  curiosity 
an<l  observation,  to  have  seen  my  illustrious 
fri«nd  received,  as  he  probably  would  have 
(M*<.»a,  by  a  prince  so  eminently  distinguished 
firr  his  varietv  of  talents  and  acquisitions  as  the 
iate  King  of  Sweden,  and  by  the  Empress  of 
KuMiia,  whose  extraordinary  abilities,  in- 
f'lnnatioD,  and  miwnanimity,  astonish  the 
wfirM,  would  have  afiorded  a  noble  subject  for 
<T»nt<anplation  and  record.  This  reflection 
may  poMibly  be  thought  too  visionary  by  the 
more  ledate  and  cold-blooded  part  of  mj 
rvMtUT*;  yet  I  own  I  frequently  indulge  it 
with  ftn  earnest,  unavailing  regret. 

JOHNSON  TO   BOSWELL. 

**  Aibboume.  Sept.  11. 1777. 
•*  He  A  a  Sta, —  I  write  to  be  left  at  Carlisle,  as 
}  (fu   direct  me :  but  you  cannot  have  it.      Your 


letter,  dated  Sept.  6th,  was  not  at  this  place  till 
this  day,  Thursday,  Sept  11th;  and  I  hope  you 
will  be  here  before  this  is  at  Carlisle.*  However, 
what  you  have  not  going,  you  may  have  returning ; 
and  as  I  believe  I  shall  not  love  you  less  after  our 
interview,  it  will  then  be  as  true  as  it  is  now,  that 
I  set  a  very  high  value  upon  your  frioidship,  and 
count  your  kindness  as  one  of  the  chief  felicities  of 
my  life.  Do  not  fancy  that  an  intermission  of 
writing  is  a  decay  of  kindness.  No  man  is  always 
in  a  disposition  to  write ;  nor  has  any  man  at  all 
times  something  to  say. 

**  That  distrust  which  intrudes  so  often  on  your 
mind  b  a  mode  of  melancholy,  which,  if  it  be  the 
business  of  a  wise  man  to  be  happy,  it  is  foolish  to 
indulge  ;  and,  if  it  be  a  duty  to  preserve  our  facul- 
ties entire  for  their  proper  use,  it  is  criminal. 
Suspicion  is  very  often  an  useless  pain.  From 
that,  and  all  other  pains,  I  wish  you  free  and  safe ; 
for  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.,  Sam.  Joumsok.'* 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  ASTON. 

'*  Ashbourne.  Sept.  13. 1777. 

**  Dbak  Madam,  —  As  I  left  you  so  much  dis- 
ordered, a  fortnight  is  a  long  time  to  be  without 
any  account  of  your  health.  I  am  willing  to  flatter 
myself  that  you  are  better,  though  you  gave  me 
no  reason  to  believe  that  you  intended  to  use  any 
means  for  your  recovery.  Nature  often  performs 
wonders,  and  will,  I  hope,  do  for  you  more  than 
you  seem  inclined  to  do  for  yourselC 

**  In  this  weakness  of  body,  with  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  visit  you,  he  has  given  you  great 
cause  of  thankfulness,  by  the  total  exemption  of 
your  mind  from  all  effects  of  your  disorder.  Your 
memory  is  not  less  comprehensive  or  distinct,  nor 
your  reason  less  vigorous  and  acute,  nor  your  ima- 
gination less  active  and  sprightly  than  in  any  former 
time  of  your  life.  This  is  a  great  blessing,  as  it 
respects  enjoyment  of  the  present ;  and  a  blessing 
yet  far  greater,  as  it  bestows  power  and  opportunity 
to  prepare  for  the  friture. 

**  AU  sickness  is  a  summons.    But  as  you  do  not 
want  exhortations,  I  will  send  you  only  my  good 
wishes,  and  exhort  you  to  believe  the  good  wishes 
very  sincere,  of,  dear  Madam,  &c., 
—  Pembroke  MSS.  **  Sam.  Jobhson.**] 


CHAPTER  LIX. 


1777. 

BoeweU  at   Athboume.  —  Grief  for   RettUivee    and 
Friend*.  —  Income*  of  Curate*. —  JohneoeCt  Inter- 
ference for  Dr.  Dodd. —  Mr.  Fxtxherhert.  -—HamiU 

ion    of  Bungour.  —  Bieedinjf.  —  Hnme Fear 

of  Death.  —  Dntie*  of  a  Biographer.  —  Stuart 
Family,  — •  Birth-day*.  —  Jfarton**  JFVieiM. 

Ok  Sunday  evening,  Sept.  14.,  I  arrived  at 
Ashbourne,  and  drove  directly  up  to  Dr.  Tay- 


t  It  $o  happracd.    The  letter  wu  forwarded  to  mj  houM 
at  Edinburgh.—  Bow  ILL. 
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lor's  door.  Dr.  Johnson  and  be  appeared 
before  I  hud  got  out  of  the  po9t-chuse,  and 
wek-omed  me  cordially.' 

I  told  them  that  I  had  travelled  all  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  gone  to  bed  al  Leek,  in 
Staffordshire;  and  that  when  I  rose  to  go  to 
church  in  the  afternoon,  I  nas  inrormed  there 
had  been  an  earthquake,  of  which,  it  seems, 
the  shock  hod  been  fett  in  some  degree  at 
Ashbourne.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  will  be  much 
exaggerated  in  public  talk :  for,  in  the  first 
place,  the  common  people  do  not  accurately 
adapt  their  thoughts  to  the  objects;  nor, 
secondly,  do  they  accurately  adapt  their  words 
to  their  thoughts :  thej  do  not  mean  to  lie ; 
but,  taking  no  piuns  to  be  exact,  they  give  you 
very  false  accounts.  A  great  part  of  their  lan- 
guage is  proverbial.  If  anv  tning  rocks  at  all, 
they  say  it  rocki  IU14  a  crame ;  and  in  this  way 
they  go  on," 

The  subject  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  relations 
and  frleni^  being  introduced,  I  observed  that 
it  was  strange  to  consider  how  soon  it  in  general 
wears  away.  Dr.  Taylor  mentioned  a  gentle- 
man of  the  neighbourhood  as  the  only  instance 
he  had  ever  known  of  a  person  who  had  en- 
deavoured to  retain  grief,  lie  told  Dr.  Taylor, 
that  after  bis  lady's  death,  which  affected  him 
deeply,  he  resolved  that  the  grief,  which  he 
cherished  with  a  kind  of  sacred  fondness, 
should  be  lasting;  but  that  he  found  he  could 
not  keep  it  Ions.  Johnson.  "All  grief  for 
what  cannot  in  (he  course  of  nature  be  helped 
soon  wears  away;  in  some  sooner  indeed,  in 
some  later;  but  it  never  continues  very  long, 
unless  where  there  is  madness,  such  as  will 


unreasonable  way :  for  all 
sary  grief  is  unwise,  and  therefore  will  not  be 
long  retained  by  a  Bound  mind.  If,  indeed,  the 
cause  of  our  grief  is  occasioned  by  our  own  mis- 
conduct, if  grief  is  mingled  with  remorse  of 
conscience,  it  should  be  lasting."  UoewEu.. 
"  Dut,  Sir,  we  do  not  approve  of  a  man  who 
very  soon  forgets  the  loss  of  a  wife  or  a  friend." 
JouNSOi>.  "  Sir,  we  disapprove  of  him,  not  be- 
cause he  soon  forgets  his  grief,  for  the  sooser 
it  is  forgotten  the  better ;  but  because  we 
suppose,  that  if  he  forgets  his  wife  or  his 
frientl  soon,  he  bus  not  had  much  affection  for 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  finding  th 
the  edition  of  the  "English  Poets,"  for  whii 
he  was  to  write  prefaces  and  Uves,  was  n 
an  undertaking  directed  by  him,  but  that  I 
was  to  furnish  a  nrelace  and  life  to  any  pa 
the  booksellers  pleased.  I  asked  him  if  1 
would  do  this  to  any  dunce's  works,  if  tiv 
should  ask  him.     Johnsok.   "Yes,  Sir;   u 


say  be  was  a  dunce."    My  friend  seemed  now  j 
not  much  to  relish  talking  of  this  edition. 

On  Monday,    Sept.  IS.,  Dr.  Johnson   ob-  I 
served,  that  every  body  commended  snch  puts  ' 
of  his  "Journey  to  the  Western  Islands"  as 
were  in  their  own  wsy.     "  For  instance,"  saiil    ■ 
he,   "  Mr.  Jackson   (the   all-knowing),    [txmU, 
p.  136.]  told  me  there  was  more  good  sense    < 
upon  trade  in  it,  than  he  should  hear  in  the 
Ilouse  of  Commons  in  a  year,  except   from 
Burke.    Jones    commended   the    part   wfaioh 
treats   of  langua^ ;  Burke,   that  which   de- 
scribes the  inhabitants  of  ir — '-' ' 


Ailer  breakfast,  Johnson  carried  me  t«>  see 
the  garden  belonging  to  the  school  of  Ash- 
bourne, which  is  very  prettily  formed  upon  1 
bank,  rising  gradually  behind  the  house.  The  ' 
Bev.  Mr.  Langley,  the  head-master  [aaCe,  p. 
416.1,  accompanied  us. 

While  ne  sat  basking  in  the  sun  npon  a  re-..; 
here,  I  introduced  a  commoo  subject  of  c«ai- 
ploint,  the  very  small  salaries  whi<^  nuny 
curates  have ;  and  I  maintained,  that  »o  m.iD 
should  be  invested  with  the  cbai«cler  of  a 
clergyman,  unless  he  has  a  security  tor  soch 
an  mtome  as  will  enable  him  to  appear  tv- 
spectable  ;  that,  therefore,  a  clei^yman  abouM 
not  be  allowed  to  have  a  curate,  unlvaa  bt' 
gives  bim  a  hundred  pounds  ■  year ;  if  ti« 
cannot  do  that,  let  him  perform  the  dutj  him- 
self. Jdbnsoh.  "  To  be  sure.  Sir,  it  is  wrun^ 
that  any  clergyman  should  be  without  *  rea- 
sonable income;  but  as  the  church  reveDim 
were  sadly  diminished  at  the  Reformation,  the 
clergy  who  have  livings  cannot  afford,  in  mas* 
instances,  to  give  good  salaries  to  curwirs. 
without  leaving  themselves  too  little;  aiuL  ii' 
no  curate  were  to  be  permitted  unless  he  hvl 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  their  numb^  'wo<l^I 
be  very  small,  which  would  be  a  disadvantap:, 
as  then  there  would  not  be  such  choice  io  \\.r 
nursery  for  the  church,  curates  betnc  c»ii<li- 
dates  for  the  higher  ecclesiastical  ofiiccs,  ar~ 
cording  to  their  merit  and  good  behaTimir  " 
He  explained  the  system  of  the  EngUsh  btM-- 
archy  exceedingly  well.  "  It  is  not  tltou=li'. 
fit,"  said  he,  "  to  trust  a  man  with  the  care  <.) 
a  parish  till  he  has  given  proof,  as  acuratir,  iit^t 
he  shall  deserve  such  a  trust."  Tli*  is  nn 
excellent  theory;  and  if  the  practice  wi-n- 
according  to  it,  the  church  of  KuglsAd  wnuUJ 


»aSi'.,," 
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tain  person  [George  Garrick]  did,  who  hems 
struck,  or  rather  stunned,  hy  his  voice  ana 
manner,  when  he  was  afterwards  asked  what 
be  thought  of  him,  answered,  ^^He*s  a  tre- 
mendous compmion.** 

Johnson  told  me,  that  **  Taylor  was  a  very 
sensible  acute  man,  and  had  a  strong  mind: 
that  he  had  great  activity  in  some  respects, 
and  vet  such  a  sort  of  indolence,  that  if  you 
should  put  a  pebble  upon  his  chimney-piece, 
you  would  find  it  there,  in  the  same  state,  a 
year  afterwards.** 

And  here  is  a  proper  place  to  give  an 
account  of  Johnson^s  humane  and  zealous 
interference  in  behalf  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
William  Dodd,  formerly  prebendary  of  Brecon, 
and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty ;  cele- 
brated as  a  verv  popular  preacher  ^  an  en- 
courager  of  charitable  institutions,  and  author 
of  a  variety  of  works,  chiefly  theological. 
Having  unhappily  contracted  expensive  habits 
of  living,  paruy  occasioned  by  licentiousness 
of  manners,  he  in  an  evil  hour,  when  pressed 
by  want  of  money,  and  dreading  an  exposure 
f>f  his  circumstances,  forced  a  bond,  of  which 
he  attempted  to  avail  hunself  to  support  his 
credit,  flattering  himself  with  hopes  that  he 
might  be  able  to  repay  its  amount  without 
being  detected.  The  person  whose  name  he 
thus  rashly  and  criminally  presumed  to  falsify 
was  the  £ari  of  Chesterfield,  to  whom  he  had 
been  tutor,  and  who  he  perhaps,  in  the  warmth 
of  his  feelings,  flattered  himself  would  have 
gcneroofly  paid  the  money  in  case  of  an  alarm 
being  taken,  rather  than  sufler  him  to  fall  a 
victim  to  the  dreadful  consequences  of  violat- 
ing the  law  against  forgery,  the  most  dangerous 
crime  in  a  commerciiu  country:  but  the  un- 
fortunate divine  had  the  mortification  to  find 
thiit  be  was  mistaken.  His  noble  pupil  ap- 
{)**ared  against  him,  and  he  was  capitally  con- 
victed. 

Johnson  told  me  that  Dr.  Dodd  was  very 
littiti  acquainted  with  him,  having  been  but 
once*  in  nis  company,  many  vears  previous  to 
this  period  (which  was  precisely  the  state  of 
my  own  acquaintance  with  Dodu) ;  but  in  his 
d^stresa  he  bethought  himself  of  Johnson*s 
fier^uasive  power  of  writing,  if  haply  it  misht 
avail  to  obtain  for  him  the  royal  mercy.  He 
did  not  applr  to  him  directly,  but,  extra- 
ordinary as  It  may  seem,  through  the  late 


*  Mofse*  Walpole,  who  wm  ooe  of  a  large  rathlonable  part j 
«ho  tMn»dM  Prloea  Edward  to  the  Maadalen  aaylutn,  Kiv«g 
thefallowtnff  account  of  Dodd't  exhlbuion  as  "a  popular 

"  At  aooa  at  we  entered  the  chapel  the  organ  plajed,  and 
the  Mafdalcni  lunf  a  hymn  In  parts.  You  cannot  imagine 
t%^m  well.  The  chapel  waa  dreaied  with  orange  and  myrtle, 
•'rfl  there  wanted  nothing  but  a  little  Incense  to  drive  away 
tit*  d«Tll,  or  to  lot ite  hhn.  Prayers  then  began  ;  Psalms  and 
•  •mnoQ ;  the  latter  by  a  young  clergyman,  one  Dodd,  who 
iwfjtfiboted  to  the  Popish  idea  one  had  Imbibed,  bT  ha* 
raAgYstaig  entirely  In  the  French  style,  and  very  eloquently  and 
tMw^thinffij.  He  apostrophised  the  lost  sheep,  who  sobbed 
eut  crm  from  their  souls :  so  did  my  Lady  Hertford  and 
y  asDW  IMham :  till,  1  beliere,  the  city  dames  took  them  for 
JuLL  tBwhi.  The  confrssor  then  turned  to  the  audience, 
a  kI  ^an  SSI  d  htanseir  to  hl«  Roral  Highness,  whom  he  called 
Omttrioma  ptnee,  bcaeeching  his  protecUoo.    In  short. 


Countess  of  Harrington  ',  who  wrote  a  letter 
to  Johnson,  asking  him  to  employ  his  pen  in 
favour  of  Dodd.  Aii\  Allen,  the  printer,  who 
was  Johnson's  landlord  and  next  neighbour  in 
Bolt-court,  and  for  whom  he  had  much  kind* 
ness,  was  one  of  Dodd*s  friends,  of  whom,  to 
the  credit  of  humanity  be  it  recorded,  that  he 
had  many  who  did  not  desert  him,  even  after 
his  infringement  of  the  law  had  reduced  him 
to  the  state  of  a  man  under  sentence  of  death. 
Mr.  Allen  told  me  that  he  carried  Lady  Har- 
rington's letter  to  Johnson ;  that  Johnson  read 
it,  walking  up  and  down  his  chamber,  and 
seemed  much  a^tated,  after  which  he  said, 
**  I  will  do  what  I  can  ;'*  and  certainly  he  did 
make  extraordinary  exertions. 

He  this  evening,  as  he  had  obligingly  pro- 
mised in  one  of  his  letters,  put  into  my  hands 
the  whole  series  of  his  writings  upon  this 
melancholy  occasion,  and  I  shall  present  my 
readers  with  the  abstract  which  I  made  from 
the  collection;  in  doing  which  I  studied  to 
avoid  copying^  what  had  appeared  in  print, 
and  now  make  part  of  the  edition  of  ^*  John- 
son's Works,"  published  by  the  booksellers  of 
London,  but  taking  care  to  mark  Johnson's 
variations  in  some  of  the  pieces  there  ex- 
hibited. 

Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  in  the  first  place.  Dr. 
Dodd's  "  Speech  to  the  Recorder  of  London," 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  sentence  of  death  was 
about  to  be  pronounced  upon  him. 

He  wrote  also  "The  Convict's  Address  to 
his  unhappy  Brethren,"  a  sermon  delivered  by 
Dr.  Dodd  in  the  chapel  of  Newgate.  Accord, 
ing  to  Johnson's  manuscript,  it  dcgan  thus  after 
the  text.  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  f  ^ 

*'  These  were  the  words  with  which  the  keeper, 
to  whose  custody  Paul  and  Silas  were  comniitted 
by  their  prosecutors,  addressed  his  prisoners,  when 
he  saw  them  freed  from  their  bonds  by  the  per- 
ceptible agency  of  divine  favour,  and  was,  therefore, 
irresistibly  convinced  that  they  were  not  oflendeis 
against  the  laws,  but  martyrs  to  the  truth.** 

Dr.  Johnson  was  so  good  as  to  mark  for  me 
with  his  own  hand,  on  a  copy  of  this  sermon 
which  is  now  in  my  possession,  such  passages 
as  were  added  by  Dr.  Dodd.  They  are  not 
many :  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
at  the  printed  cop^,  and  attend  to  what  I 
mention,  will  be  satisfied  of  this. 

It  was  a  very  pleasing  performance,  and  I  got  the  mott  iilm- 
triotu  to  dcfire  it  might  be  printed.  ~  WalpoU  to  Montagu^ 
38th  Jan.  I7G0.  _  ('rokbr.  IH47. 

s  See  Dr.  Dodd'i  nrcuunt  of  this  meeting,  pot<,  April  IS. 
1778,  n.  —  CaoKBB,  1835. 

3  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and 
wife  of  Winiani,  tlie  second  Earl  of  Hnrriiigton.  —  Malonk. 
Lady  Harrington's  Interest  about  Dodd  aro«e  proljably 
frcim  his  former  connexion  with  the  elder  branch  of  the 
SUnhope  family  ;  but  I  cannot  discover  why  she  should  hare 
thought  of  applying  for  Johnson's  assistance.  —  Crokkr. 

*  This  resrrve  aroee  from  Boswell's  J^-alousy  about  capjf- 
right  .'see  ante,  p.  IH4.  n.  4.},  but  it  seems  straoK<*  how 
they,  deitrered  and  published  as  thev  were  as  Dr.  Dndd's, 
could  have  become  subject  to  copyright  as  Dr.  Johnson's 
I'hey  were  In  Hawkliu's  edition,  tut  are  not  io  the  common 
collections  of  Johnson's  works.  —  Cbokbr. 

»  WhatimwlldotobeiaTed?-.i4cfs,c.l7.  v.ia  —  C. 
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There  is  a  short  introduction  bj  Dr.  Dodd, 
and  he  also  inserted  this  sentence :  "  You  see 
with  what  confusion  and  dishonour  I  now 
stand  before  you;  no  more  in  the  pulpit  of 
instruction,  but  on  this  humble  seat  with  your- 
selves." The  notes  are  entirely  Dodd's  own, 
and  Johnson*s  writing  ends  at  tne  words,  "  the 
thief  whom  he  pardoned  on  the  cross.**  What 
follows  was  supplied  by  Dr.  Dodd  himself.^ 

The  other  pieces  mentioned  by  Johnson  in 
the  above  mentioned  collection  are  two  letters ; 
one  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst  (not 
Lord  North,  as  is  erroneously  supposed),  and 
one  to  Lord  Mansfield.  A  petition  from  Dr. 
Dodd  to  the  Ring.  A  petition  from  Mi*8.  Dodd 
to  the  Queen.  Observations  of  some  length 
inserted  in  the  newspapers,  on  occasion  of 
Earl  Percy's  having  presented  to  his  majesty  a 
petition  for  mercy  to  Dodd,  signed  by  twenty 
thousand  people,  but  all  in  vain.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  also  written  a  petition  for  the  city 
of  London ;  "  but  (said  he,  with  a  significant 
smile)  they  mended  it."' 

The  last  of  these  articles  which  Johnson 
wrote  is  "  Dr.  Dodd's  last  solemn  Declaration," 
which  he  lefl  with  the  sheriff  at  the  place  of 
execution.  Here  also  my  friend  marked  the 
variations  on  a  copy  of  that  piece  now  in  my 
possession.  Dodd  mserted,  "  I  never  knew  or 
attended  to  the  calls  of  frugality,  or  the  need- 
ful minuteness  of  painful  economy ; "  and  in 
the  next  sentence  he  introduced  the  words 
which  I  distinguished  by  italics  :  "  my  life  for 
some  few  unhappy  years  past  has  been  dread" 
fully  erroneous.*  Johnson's  expression  was 
hypocritical :  but  his  remark  on  the  margin  is, 
''*'  With  this  he  said  he  could  not  charge  him- 
self." 

Having  thus  authentically  settled  what  part 
of  the  "  Occasional  Papers,"  concerning  Dr. 
Dodd*s  miserable  situation  came  from  the  pen 
of  Johnson,  I  shall  proceed  to  present  my 
readers  with  my  record  of  the  unpublished 
writings  relating  to  that  extraordinary  and 
interesting  matter. 

I  found  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  from  Dr. 
Dodd,  May  23.  1777,  in  which  "The  Con- 
vict's Address"  seems  clearly  to  be  meant: — 


1  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  If'tter  from  Lichfield,  relates  with 
lome  cotnpUcency,  that  Miss  Porter  (whom  he  had  not  told 
of  hii  transaction's  with  Dr.  Dodd),  said,  *'  when  I  read  Dr. 
Dodd's  Sermon  to  the  Prisoners,  I  said,  Dr.  Johnson  couid 
not  make  a  betUr."  LetUrs.  i.  362.  But  he  was  not,  I  dare 
saf,  equally  flattered  with  the  criticism  on  it  in  the  GentU- 
mah'g  Magazinf,  ▼.  47.  p.  450  :  "As  none  but  a  conrict  anJd 
have  written  this,  all  convicts  ought  to  read  it.'* —  CROKca. 

"*  Havine  unexpectedly,  by  the  Tavour  of  Mr.  Stone,  of 
London  Field,  Hacknev,seen  the  original  in  Johnson's  hand, 
writing  of  "  The  Petition  of  the  City  of  London  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, in  favour  of  Dr.  Dodd,"  1  now  present  it  to  my  readers, 
with  such  passages  as  were  omitted  enclosed  io  crotchets, 
and  the  additions  or  variations  marked  in  italics :  — 

"  That  William  Dodd,  Doctor  of  Laws,  now  lying  under 
sentence  of  death  in  jfour  nmfrstjf's  gaoi  qf  I>!rvgate  for  the 
crime  of  forgery,  has  for  a  great  part  of  his  life  set  a  useful 
and  laudable  example  of  diligence  in  his  calling  [and,  as  we 
have  reason  to  belinve,  has  exercised  his  ministry  with  great 
fidelity  and  eiBcacy],  whtck,  in  manjf  initance$.  Mat  produced 
the  most  happy  efftct. 

**  That  be  has  been  the  first  inalitutor  [or]  and  a  ver/  ear- 


DR.  DODD  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  I  am  so  penetrated,  my  erer  dear  Sir,  with  s 
sense  of  your  extreme  benevolence  towards  me,  that 
I  cannot  find  words  equal  to  the  pntimeots  of  mj 
heart. 

**  You  are  too  conversant  in  the  world  to  opid 
the  slightest  hint  from  me  of  what  infinite  utility 
the  speech  *  on  the  awful  day  has  been  to  me.  I 
experience,  every  hour,  some  good  effect  from  it 
I  am  sure  that  effects  still  more  salutarj  and  ini- 
portant  must  follow  from  your  kind  aad  i»tendtd 
favour,  I  will  labour  —  God  being  my  helper  — 
to  do  justice  to  it  from  the  pulpit  I  am  care,  had 
I  your  sentiments  constantly  to  deliver  from  thrr.ic. 
in  all  their  mighty  force  and  power,  not  a  sou: 
could  be  left  unconvinced  and  unpersuaded. 

"  May  God  Almighty  bless  and  reward,  vhh 
his  choicest  comforts,  your  philanthropic  actio' 5. 
and  enable  me  at  all  times  to  express  what  1  fn-i 
of  the  high  and  uncommon  obligations  which  I 
owe  to  the  frat  man  in  our  times  !  ** 

On  Sunday,  June  22.,  he  writes,  bc^ir^ 
Dr.  Johnson  s  assistance  in  framing  a  suppii- 
catorj  letter  to  his  majesty : 

**  If  his  majesty  could  be  moved  of  his  roval  dt- 
mency  to  spare  me  and  my  family  the  borron  jp* 
ignominy  of  a  jnibUc  death,  which  the  pdlie  it^  ' 
is  solicitous  to  wave,  and  to  grant  me  in  someuk'  • 
distant  corner  of  the  globe  to  pass  the  reroaiiMkr  (< 
my  days  in  penitence  and  prayer,  I  would  Uev  ^ ' 
clemency  and  be  humbled.** 

This  letter  was  brought  to  Dr.  Johnson  wfei'i 
in  church.  He  stooped  down  and  read  it  *:  aT> 
wrote,  when  he  went  home,  the  following  K  tv-' 
for  Dr.  Dodd  to  the  king :  — 

"  Sir,—  May  it  not  offend  your  majesty,  its: 
the  most  miserable  of  men  applies  himself  to  t^t./ 
clemency,  as  his  last  hope  and  his  last  rcfup ;  t^'* 
your  mercy  is  most  earnestly  and  humbly  tnipl<  n '. 
by  a  clergyman,  whom  your  *  laws  and  judges  b*<^ 
condemned  to  the  horror  and  ignominy  of  s  p-'''> 
execution. 

"  I  confess  the  crime,  and  own  tbecoormit)  U 
its  consequences,  and  the  danger  of  its  esatDr''^ 
Nor  have  I  the  confidence  to  petition  for  impuiut} : 
but  humbly  hope,  that  public  security  may  be  co- 
bliiiho«I,  without  the  spectacle  of  a  clctgymtf)  i^^'* 
ged  through  the  streets,  to  a  death  of  in&ny.  v"-*^ 


nest  and  active  promoter  of  several  modes  vivmtvi  f^' 
and  [that],  therefore  [he],  may  be  considered  as  baita«  >' 
on  many  occasiuns  a  be  ni*  factor  to  tbe  pubhc 

"  [That  when  they  consider  hia  past  Ufe,  tb«y  y*'      - 
to  suppose  his  late  crime  to  have  been,  doC  Um  row% ' 
of  habitual  depravity,  but  the  sufgcstioo  oTsomctwUro*^ 
violent  temptation.] 

"  [That]  $four  petitioners,  therefore,  roosMe?fM  b"  •• 
as,  In  some  of  its  circumstances,  uoprecedcuttdiw  P^    * 
and  encouraged  by  ifour  nu^fes^'s  knomm  ekmtmtj.  , 
most  humbH'  recommend  tbe  said  Witllam  Dodd  i* 
your  mojosty's  most  gradous  consideration,  in  hof*  "* 
will  be  found  not  aTtoaetber  [unftl]  mMft^"  .--*«- 
example  of  royal  mercy. '  ->  Boawu-L. 

It  does  seem  thrt  these  few  altmatkios  m^n 

^CaOKBR.  _  ^ 

s  His  speech  at  the  Old  Bailey  when  fioand  fcitt?.  -  *^^ 

WXLL. 

«  He  afterwards  expressed  a  hope  thai  Ikls  dfviiDrv . 
the  duties  of  tbe  place  would  be  forgtvcn  htm-  -  <-*^V 

^  Mr.  Chalmers  thought,  aod  I  agree  with 
indecorottft  and  uocoiiatttuUonal.  •—  Caoan* 
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the  derUion  of  the  profligate  and  profane ;  and  that 
justice  may  be  satisfied  with  irrevocable  exile,  per- 
pctuil  disgrace,  and  hopeless  penury. 

**  My  life.  Sir,  has  not  been  useless  to  mankind. 
I  bsve  benefited  many.     But  my  offences  against 
God  are  numberless,  and  I  have  had  little  time  for 
repentance.     Preserve  me,  Sir,  by  your  prerogative 
of  mercy,  (rem  the  necessity  of  appearing  unpre- 
pared at  that  tribunal,  before  which  kings  and  sub- 
jects must  stand  at  last  together.     Permit  me  to 
bide  my  guilt  in  some  obscure  corner  of  a  foreign 
eouotry,  where,  if  I  can  ever  attain  confidence  to 
hope  that  my  prayers  will  be  heard,  they  shall  be 
poured  with  all  the  fervour  of  gratitude,  for  the  life 
and  happiness  of  your  majesty. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  majesty's,  &c.** 

DR.  JOHNSON  TO  DR,  DODD. 

**  Sia, —  I  most  seriously  enjoin  you  not  to  let  it 
be  at  all  known  that  I  have  written  this  letter,  and 
U)  return  the  copy  to  Mr.  Allen  in  a  cover  to  me. 
I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  wish  it  success. 
But  do  not  indulge  hope.     Tell  nobody.** 

It  happened  luckily  that  Mr.  Allen  was 
pitched  on  to  assist  in  this  melancholy  office, 
ti>r  he  was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Akerman,  the 
keeper  of  Newgate.  Dr.  Johnson  never  went 
to  :<ee  Dr.  Dodd.  He  said  to  me,  "  It  would 
have  done  him  more  harm  than  good  to  Dodd, 
who  once  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him,  but  not 
earnestly." 

Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  20th  of  June,  wrote  the 
fi'Ilowing  letter :  — 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  CHARLES 
JENKINSON. 

**  Sia,  —  Since  the  conviction  and  condemnation 
of  Dr.  Dodd,  I  have  had,  by  the  intervention  of  a 
f'lcnd,  some  intercourse  with  him,  and  I  am  sure  I 
«hall  lofte  nothing  in  your  opinion  by  tenderness 
and  commiseration.  Whatever  be  the  crime,  it  is 
fwii  easy  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  delinquent, 
without  a  wish  that  his  life  may  be  spared ;  at  lea.st 
when  no  life  has  been  taken  away  by  him.  I  will 
tKiTefore  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  some  rea- 
Mtrii  for  which  I  wish  this  unhappy  being  to  escape 
t!ttf  utmost  rigour  of  his  sentence. 

**  He  ii,  ao  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  first  clergy- 
nun  of  our  church  who  has  suffered  public  ezecu- 
(jcr.  for  immorality ;  and  I  know  not  whether  it 
«  fuld  not  be  more  fur  the  interests  of  religion  to 
!•  iry  «uch  an  offender  in  the  obscurity  of  perpetual 
fi.le.  than  to  espose  him  in  a  cart,  and  on  the 
^(lijvs  to  all  who  for  any  reason  are  enemies  to 
»•'•  clergy. 

"  Ihe  Mtprrae  power  has,  in  all  ages,  paid  some 
•!t  utMMi  to  the  voice  of  the  people;  and  that  voice 
'^  •'^  not  Icaak  deserve  to  be  heard  when  it  calls  out 
' '"  merer.  There  U  now  a  very  general  desire 
"  t:  l>odd*a  life  should  be  spared.  More  is  not 
•  -Std ;  and,  perhaps,  this  ii  not  too  much  to  be 
/uotcd. 


'  It  niiMt  however  be  obMrvad,  that  Mr.  Jenklnton  wa«  at 

I  I  m^  .Seerccarv  aft  War.  aiid  waa  obnoxious  to  popular 

'«.an  Ifmn  «n  unloitndfil  Inputatlnn  of  being  the  channel  of 

mi^  trt  biAoflDce  ««cf  the  king.    To  request,  therefore,  kit 


**  If  you.  Sir,  have  any  opportunity  of  enforcing 
these  reasons,  you  may,  perhaps,  think  them  worthy 
of  consideration:  but  whatever  you  determine,  I 
most  respectfully  entreat  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  pardon  for  this  intrusion.  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant,  Sam.  Johmsom.'* 

It  has  been  confidently  circulated,  with  in- 
vidious remarks,  that  to  this  letter  no  attention 
whatever  was  paid  by  Mr.  Jenkinson  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Liverpool),  and  that  he  did  not 
even  deign  to  show  the  common  civility  of 
owning  the  receipt  of  it.  I  could  not  but 
wonder  at  such  conduct  in  the  noble  lord, 
whose  own  character  and  just  elevation  in  life, 
I  thought,  must  have  impressed  him  with  all 
due  regard  for  great  abilities  and  attainments. 
As  the  story  had  been  much  talked  of,  and  ap- 
parently from  good  authority,  I  could  not  but 
have  animadverted  upon  it  in  this  work,  had  it 
been  as  was  alleged ;  but  from  my  earnest  love 
of  truth,  and  having  found  reason  to  think  that 
there  might  be  a  mistake,  I  presumed  to  write 
to  his  lordship,  requesting  an  explanation ;  and 
it  is  with  the  sincerest  pleasure  that  I  am 
enabled  to  assure  the  world  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  it,  the  fact  being,  that  owing  to 
some  neglect  or  accident,  Johnson^s  letter  never 
came  to  Lord  LiverpooVs  hands.  I  should 
have  thought  it  strange  indeed,  if  that  noble 
lord  had  undervalued  my  illustrious  friend  * ; 
but  instead  of  this  being  the  case,  his  lordship, 
in  the  very  polite  answer  with  which  he  was 
pleased  inmiediatelv  to  honour  me,  thus  ex- 
presses himself:  "  I  have  always  respected  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  admire  his  writings ; 
and  I  frequently  read  many  parts  of  them  with 
pleasure  and  great  improvement." 

Ail  applications  for  the  rojal  mercy  having 
failed,  Dr.  Dodd  prepared  himself  for  death ; 
and,  with  a  warmtn  of  gratitude,  wrote  to  Dr. 
Johnson  as  follows  :  — 

DR.  DODD  TO  JOHNSON. 

**  June  S5.  midnight. 
**  Accept,  thou  great  and  good  heart,  my  earnest 
and  fervent  thanks  and  prayers  for  all  thy  benevo- 
lent and  kind  efforts  in  my  behalf  —  Oh !  Dr. 
Johnson  1  as  I  sought  your  knowledge  at  an  early 
hour  in  life,  would  to  Heaven  I  had  cultivated  the 
love  and  acquaintance  of  so  excellent  a  man  !  — 
I  pray  God  roost  sincerely  to  bless  you  with  the 
highest  transports  —  the  in-felt  satisfaction  of  hu- 
mane  and  benevolent  exertions !  —  And  admitted, 
as  I  trust  I  shall  be,  to  the  realms  of  bliss  before 
you,  I  shall  hail  yimr  arrival  there  with  transports, 
and  rejoice  to  acknowledge  that  you  were  my  com- 
forter, my  advocate,  and  my  fritnd  !  God  be  ever 
withyott/*' 

Dr.  Johnson  lastly  wrote  to  Dr.  Dodd  this 
solemn  and  soothing  letter :  — 


inflnmce  with  the  king  on  a  mntter  to  wholljr  fnreifn  to  hit 
dutict  and  •tation,  wai  a  kind  of  verification  of  the  slander, 
to  vhtrh  Mr.  Jenkinson  might  naturally  have  been  reluctant 
to  assent Caoasa. 
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JOHNSON  TO  DODD. 

"June  2G.  1777. 
"  Dear  Sir,  —  That  which  is  appointed  to  all 
men  is  now  cominjj;  upon  you.      Outwarti  circum- 
stances,  the    eyes    and   the    thoughts  of  men,   are 
hch)w  the   notice   of  an  immortal    being  about   to 
stand   the   trial   for  eternity,   before   the   Supreme 
Judge  of  heaven  and  earth.      Be  comforted  :   your 
crime,   morally  or    religiously  considered,  has    no 
very  deep  dye  of  turpitude.      It  corrupted  no  man's 
principles;   it  attacked  no  man's  life.      It  involved 
only  a  temporary  and   reparable  injury.      Of  this, 
and  of  all  other  sins,  you  are  earnestly  to  repent; 
and  may    God,  wlio  knowelh   our  frailty,  and   de- 
sireth   not  our   death,  acetpt  your  repentance,  for 
the  sake  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  ! 

"  In  requital  of  those  well-intended  oificcs 
which  you  are  pleased  so  emphatically  to  acknow- 
ledge, let  me  beg  that  you  make  in  your  devotions 
one  petition  for  my  eternal  welfare.  1  am,  dear 
Sir,  your  most  atiectionate  servant, 

*♦  S.vM.  Johnson." 

Under  the  ropy  of  this  letter  I  found  written, 
in  Johnson's  owi'i  hand,  ''Next  day,  Juno  '27., 
he  was  executed."  ' 

To  conclude  this  interesting  episode  with  a 
useful  appli<'ation,  let  us  now  attend  to  the 
rellections  of  Johnson  at  the  end  of  the  "  Oc- 
<-asional  Papers,"  concerning  the  unfortunate 
Dr.  Dodd. 

*'  Such  were  the  last  thoughts  of  a  man  whom 
we  have  seen  exulting  in  popularity  and  sunk  in 
shame.  For  his  rei)utation,  which  no  man  can 
give  to  himself,  those  who  conferred  it  are  to  answer. 
Of  his  public  ministry,  the  means  of  judging  were 
snlheiently  attainable.  He  nuist  be  allowed  to 
]>reach  well  whose  sermons  strike  his  audience  with 
forcible  conviction.  Of  iiis  life,  those  who  thought 
it  consistent  with  his  doctrine  dirl  not  originally 
form  false  notions.  He  was  at  (irst  what  he  en- 
deavoured to  make  others  ;  but  the  world  broke 
down  his  resolution,  and  he  in  time  ceased  to 
exemplify  his  own  instructions. 

•'  Let  tiio^e  who  arc  tempted  to  his  faults  tremble 
at  his  i)unidnnent  ;  and  those  wh(»m  he  impressed 
from  tl»e  pnlpit  with  religious  sentiments  endeavour 
to  confirm  them,  by  considering  the  regret  and 
self-abhorrence  with  which  he  reviewed  in  prison 
his  deviations  from  rectitude."* 


Johnson  gave  us  this  eveninpr,  in  his  hw.v 
discriminative  manner,  a  portrait  of  the  hk 
Mr.  Fitzherbert  ^  of  Derbyshire.  "  There  waN' 
said  he,  "  no  sparkle,  no  brilliancy  in  Fitzhit- 
bert ;  but  I  never  knew  a  man  who  wa.<  r* 
generally  acceptable.  He  made  every  h -ij 
(piite  easy,  overpowered  nobody  by  the  5ujx- 
riority  of  his  talents,  made  no  man  think  wr.fv. 
of  himself  by  being  his  rival,  seemed  alwavj  t  > 
listen,  did  not  oblige  you  to  hear  much  \T"]l 
him,  and  did  not  oppose  what  you  sai<].  E\itt 
body  liked  him;  but  he  had  no /nr/ci?, &♦  I 
understand  the  word.  nol>ody  with  wboui  b 
exchanged  intimate  thoughts.  l%pi<f  ^-^' 
willing  to  think  well  of  every  thing  aWaitiL. 
A  gentleman  was  making  an  affect iiy  ninr.  i' 
many  j)eople  do,  of  great  feelings  alw'Ut  i^ 
dear  son,'  who  was  at  schot)l  near  L'T.^'i: 
how  anxious  he  was  lest  be  might  be  ill.  ii! 
what  he  would  give  to  see  him.  'Can't pi 
said  Fitzherbert,  '  take  a  post-chaise  ami  ^''' 
him  ?  '  This,  to  be  sure,  Jiiushed  the  an-.-  .-i 
man,  but  there  was  not  much  in  it.*  Ho»ev''. 
this  was  circulated  as  wit  for  a  whole  «i."f" 
and  1  believe  part  of  a  summer  too ;  i  {^  •  ' 
that  he  was  no  very  witty  man.  He  wi*  --^ 
instance  of  the  truth  of  the  obserration.  ihi- 
niaji  will  please  more  upon  the  whole  bj:- 
galive  qualities  than  by  positive;  by  wv 
otVendinji,  than  bv  uiving  a  great  deal  o;  ■' 
light.  In  the  first  place,  men  hate  more  >t''^'- 
tiian  they  love;  and  if  1  have  said  sen;Ji-- 
to  hurt  a  man  once,  1  shall  not  get  the  U"-; 
of  this  by  saying  many  things  to  please  b:.' 

Tuesday,  September  16..  L)r.  Johnstiu  bv- 
mentioned  to  me  the  extraordinary  ?ixv  t:- 
price  of  some  cattle  reared  by  Dr.  Ta^  '  ^ 
rode  out  with  our  host,  surveyed  bis  tain^  ^^ 
was  shown  one  cow  which  he  had  sc-fi  ^  ' ' 
hundred  and  twenty  guineas,  and  anotWrt 
which   he   had   been  ollered   a  hundrv-J  i:J 
thirty.     Taylor  thus   described  to  iriC  bi- 
schoolfellow  and  friend,  Johnson: — '-ilt!>^ 
man  of  a  very  clear  head,  great  power  ot  «^' '  " 
anil  a  very  gay  imagination  ;  hut  then'  ^-  - 
dis|.uting'witli  him.     He  will  not  he^  ^  - 
and,  having  a  louder  voice  than  you,mui^  rvc- 
you  down." 

In  the  afternoon  I  tried  to  get  Dr.Jciir-i 


>   S»('  Mi<s  Rcynolils's  Biroilfrtions. —  CuoKV a. 

'^  ll;uvkiri>  s  lys.  "  Johu-on  was  il<rply  codc  ci  nt'd  at  the 
failun-  of  the  j.rtitiDiis  in  hrhall"  of  Dr.  l)>>(l*i.  Hut  ;iU 
thciiijih  ho  as>i>t»'<l  m  the  sf»lui(;uion>v  tor  prinion.  yet,  in  his 
private  jiid^in-iit,  hi-  thou^'ht  Dodd  unworthy  ot  it  ;  havin^» 
been  known  to  >;iv.  tiiat  had  he  hrt-n  tfie  ad\is«M  of  tht-  kmt.'. 
Ik-  sl-.ould  liavc  (old  liim.  tliat.  in  pardoniiM„'  Dtxhl,  hi«  jw<tice 
ill  <-oi\*i>^uinK  tli<>  rerr<au>  t<>  thiir  sintcucc  wouUI  )i  iv.'  (kcu 
eallid  m  (iu.  stiMU."—  /.^;-.  Tiier*- is  no  donlil  that  tiie  kind's 
p^M'voiiai  wisli  was  to  have  saved  Dodd's  life;  tint  the  riiHiit 
lat-'ot  file  I'errt'au^.and  th<- unhappy  man">  own  j)r.>vion<  e!ia- 
racl<T.  h  id  some  inrtuenee  in  the  opposit.>  direction.  Indrt-d 
it  ^otIleuhat  aUeviates  the  j-ain  vv.th  vvliuli,  rvm  at  this  «ii>- 
tanec  cf  time.  <  ne  reads  tiiis  larn«*iitahle  >lory,  to  reccdleet 
tliat  Dodd's  I'll.  ne(r  whn  not  the  innmrnt  iry  nberrafion  ol  an 
(ttherwiM'  (ju  d  and  pii»ns  man  ;  hut  that  hi'  whole  life  had 
lieeii  irrr;.'uiar.  and  >oint»  of  it  .sean<lal'>ns  :  he  had  heeii  dis- 
tui>vf'd  I'toni  bein;:  oiietd  ttie  Kuis:S  (  I)  ipl.iins,  for  .m  att<  nipt 
at  simony.  lb-  in  irneci  indiMTe.ily,  in  1751.  Mary  l*erkin>, 
a  pei'«!>n  of  interior  statim,  but  ol  so  muih  .sen>-ibility  a-; 
to  b)se  lier  reas.iu  at  liiideatli  ;  and  vlu-  liied.  still  mad,  in 
17H-t.     Toole,  lu  bis  play   of  the  Cozeners  (1774;,  had  nitru- 


dured  her  as  Mrs.  Shnontf.  and  the  desrriptwfi  b^  r^' 
her  mouth  of  '  her  doetor."  as  a  '  pvtmL'Ut  pri»'^^ ^*^ 
little  e xa^u'e rated  ;   iMit  all  these  «lisjvAraciii|  ctcv.  ■- 
Johnson,  and  indec-d  every  l)ody.  were  willBf  tn  ^'  --^_ 
the  presence  of  ^o  >:reat  a'citafnity.    Dodii  »»«  a  *-* 
ninlii  vear.  —  CnoKKn.  IH47.  ^    .     , 

'   See  ante,  pp.  110.  2^>.'..    See  al>o  Mr».  Pion-  ^.^  \ 
(p    12-J  )  for  Johnson's  fctrikins  ».kc:cbe*  of  .Mr.  r-^ 
and  his  excellent  laily.  —  Croker.  ,  , 

1       1  l>r.  (.i^borne.  phy>ician  to  hi«  Majwrr's  nc-!* 
olilimu'^'lv  roniinuni<:at»'d  to  me  a  fnllpr  af*" '^f  "  " 
'  than   h.ui   reached  Dr.  Johnson.     The  aff-rt-i.  •     .   ^ 
I    was  the  late  Jolin  Gill>ert  Co«p«T.  E.M^..*«^»*^^ '..^^      M 

Socrates,  and  of  some  |K>em8  id  Dodsl^'y  m '•  *^^  "_  ^^ 
I   Fitiherbert  found  him  one  inorn-nit.  *' P*'^'',^-   .*'^. 
I   violent  ajjitat ion,  on  account  of  the  in«ii>p*»''e^  '^ 
as   to  seem  bovond  the  power  o<  conmrt.    .v     '\.   ,  . 
ev<r,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  Ml  vnte  .in  eleev.'   W  '^^  •■.  ^ 
Ixing  satisfied  bv  this  of  the  sintTrity  ct  *»»  f*"     "^,    , 
said,  ••  Had  not  vmi  better  Lake  A  j^ostrlkiiM   ^r  • '      ^ 
him  ?"     It  was  the  shrewdness  ot  iti«?  iunsia^'- 
made  the  story  bo  circulated.  —  Bosi»  kia* 
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to  like  the  Poems  of  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Ban- 
gour',  which  I  had  brought  with  me:  I  had 
becD  much  pleased  with  tnem  at  a  very  early 
a^e :  the  impression  still  remained  on  my  mind ; 
it  wa9  connrmed  by  the  opinion  of  my  friend 
the  Uon.  Andrew  Erskine,  himself  both  a  good 
{MX't  and  a  good  critic,  who  thought  Hamilton 
as  true  a  poet  as  ever  wrote,  and  that  his  not 
having  fame  was  unaccountable.  Johnson,  upon 
refieoted  occasions,  while  I  was  at  Ashbourne, 
talked  slightingly  of  Hamilton.    He  said  there 
was  no  power  of  thinking  in  his  verses,  nothing 
that  strikes  one,  nothing  better  than  what  you 
r^i^nemlly  find  in    magazines;    and  that  the 
lii<;hest  praise  they  deserved  was,  that  they 
were  venr  well  for  a  sentleman  to  hand  about 
among  his  friends.    He  said  the  imitation  of 
Ne  tit  aneUUe  Hbi  amoTj  &c.  was  too  solemn : 
hti  read  part  of  it  at  the  beginning.    He  read 
the  beautiful  pathetic  song,   ^  j3i^  the  poor 
!!hepherd*s  mournful  fate,**  and  did  not  seem 
t/>  give  attention  to  what  I  had  been  used  to 
think  tender  elegant  strains,  but  laughed  at 
the  rhyme,  in  Scotch  pronunciation,  wishes  and 
hltuhes^  reading  wushes — and  there  he  stopped, 
lie  owned  that  the  epitaph  on  Lord  Newhall 
was  pretty  well  done.    He  read  the  **  Inscrip- 
tion m  a  Summer-house,*'  and  a  little  of  tne 
Imitations  of  Horace's  Epistles;  but  said  he 
t*>und  nothing  to  make  hun  desire  to  read  on. 
When  I  urged  that  there  were  some  good 
|HM*tical  passages  in  the  book,  **  Where,"  said 
i<s  ^^  will  you  find  so  large  a  collection  without 
^'-me?"     I  thought  the  description  of  Winter 
might  obtain  his  approbation : 

« 

**  See  Winter,  from  the  froxen  north, 
Drives  his  iron  chariot  forth ! 
His  grisly  bsjid  in  icy  chains 
Fair  Tweeda's  siWer  flood  constrains,"  &c. 

Ihi  asked  why  an  ^iron  chariot?"  and  said 
^  it'v  chains  **  was  an  old  image.  I  was  struck 
with  the  uncertainty  of  taste,  and  somewhat 
^>rrv  that  a  poet  whom  I  had  long  read  with 
<«mdnc88  was  not  approved  by  Dr.  Johnson.  I 
<  omforted  myself  with  thinking  that  the  beau- 
ts-«  were  too  delicate  for  hb  robust  percep- 
tions. Garrick'  maintained  that  he  had  not  a 
!  i-t«;  for  the  finest  productions  of  genius :  but 
I  was  sensible,  that  when  he  took  the  trouble 

analyse  critically,  he  generally  convinced  us 
ihn  he  was  right. 

In  the  evening  the  Rev.  Mr.  Seward,  of 
Luhfield,  who  was  passing  through  Ashbourne 
itt  his  way  home,  drank  tea  with  us.  Johnson 
«i>-«Tibed  him  thus:  "Sir,  his  ambition  is  to 
'-*  a  fine  talker;  so  he  goes  to  Buxton  and 


'  Sffi  mmid,p.97^.    We  may  tutpcct  that  Botwell't  nd- 

•  'littm  of  Hamiltoa  was  «ahanced  by  tooiething  even 

'<<n««>r  thas  wttn  aatiODalfty.    Hamlttoa  wai  a  gentleman 

■'    %}r«l)ire,  Bo«w«lt*»owneoanty,  and  actually  bore  armi 

*t  (  vUoden.  for  the   JaeotHte  cause.     Hit  poetry  li   best 

f*<nraib«red   bf  Johaaoii'i   lucky  reftisal    to    read  it.  — 

An  anMittfs  rrader  caa  harre  hardly  (klled  to  obterve  the 
tn  Willi  wMch  Boswelli  when  Jobnsoo  happens  to  have 


I 


♦  , 


such  places,  where  he  may  find  companies  to 
listen  to  him.  And,  Sir,  he  is  a  valetudinarian, 
one  of  those  who  are  always  mending  them- 
selves. I  do  not  know  a  more  disagreeable 
character  than  a  valetudinarian,  who  thinks  he 
may  do  any  thing  that  is  for  his  ease,  and 
indulges  himself  in  the  grossest  freedoms: 
Sir,  he  brings  himself  to  the  state  of  a  hog 
m  a  sty. 

Dr.  Taylor's  nose  happening  to  bleed,  he 
said  it  was  because  he  had  omitted  to  have 
himself  blooded  four  days  after  a  quarter  of  a 
year's  interval.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  a  great 
dabbler  in  physic,  disapproved  much  of  pe- 
riodical bleeding.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  you  ac- 
custom yourself  to  an  evacuation  which  nature 
cannot  perform  of  herself,  and  therefore  she 
cannot  help  you,  should  you  from  forgetfiilness 
or  any  other  cause  omit  it;  so  you  may  be 
suddenly  suffocated.  You  may  accustom  your- 
self to  other  periodical  evacuations,  because, 
should  you  omit  them,  nature  can  supply  the 
ombsion;  but  nature  cannot  open  a  vein  to 
blood  you."^  **I  do  not  like  to  take  an 
emetic,'  said  Tavlor,  "for  fear  of  breaking 
some  small  vessels."  "Poh!"  said  Johnson, 
"  if  you  have  so  many  things  that  will  break, 
you  had  better  break  your  neck  at  once,  and 
there's  an  end  on't.  1  ou  will  break  no  small 
vessels"  (blowing  with  high  derision). 

I  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  David 
Hume's  persisting  in  his  infidelity  when  he  was 
dyin^  shocked  me  much.  Johnson.  ^  Why 
should  it  shock  you,  Sir  ?  Hume  owned  he 
had  never  read  the  New  Testament  with  at- 
tention. Here,  then,  was  a  man  who  had  been 
at  no  pains  to  inouire  into  the  truth  of  religion, 
and  had  continually  turned  his  mind  the  other 
way.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
prospect  of  death  would  alter  his  way  of  think- 
ing, unless  God  should  send  an  angel  to  set 
him  right."  I  said  I  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  thought  of  annihilation  gave  Hume  no 
pain.  Johnson.  "It  was  not  so.  Sir.  He 
nad  a  vanity  in  being  thought  easy.  It  is  more 
probable  that  he  should  assume  an  ap|)earance 
of  ease,  than  that  so  very  improbable  a  thing 
should  be,  as  a  man  not  afraid  of  going  (as,  in 
spite  of  his  delusive  theory,  he  cannot  be  sure 
but  he  may  go)  into  an  unknown  state,  and  not 
being  uneasy  at  leaving  all  he  knew.  And  you 
are  to  consider,  that  upon  his  own  principle  of 
annihilation  he  had  no  motive  to  speak  the 
truth."  *  The  horror  of  death,  whicn  I  had 
always  observed  in  Dr.  Johnson,  appeared 
strong  to-night.  I  ventured  to  tell  him,  that 
I  had  been,  for  moments  in  my  life,  not  afraid 


thwarted  inrae  of  hit  own  frclinRs  or  prrjudices,  bringR  In 
lome  auxiliary  to  depreciate  the  Juogment  of  bis  great 
friend.  —  Caoasa.  1H47. 

>  Nature,  however,  may  supply  the  e^acoatlon  by  an 
hemorrhage.  —  KsAamiT. 

*  Johnson,  says  llawkina,  would  never  hear  Hume  men- 
tioned with  any  temper.  "  A  man,**  said  he« "  who  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  his  friend,  who  had  the  stone,  to 
sboot  himself !  '*  —  Apopk.  —  Ckokis. 
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for  he  said,  people  were  afraid  of  a  change, 
even  though  they  think  it  right.  Dr.  Tajlor 
said  somethinff  of  the  slight  foundation  of  the 
hereditorj  rignt  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  **  Sir,** 
said  Johnson,  *^  the  house  of  Stuart  succeeded 
to  the  full  right  of  both  the  houses  of  York 
sod  Lancaster,  whose  common  source  had  the 
undisputed  right.  A  right  to  a  throne  is  like 
a  right  to  any  thing  else.  Possession  is  suf- 
^cient,  where  no  better  right  can  be  shown. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  Rojal  Family  of 
England,  as  it  is  now  with  the  King  of  France  * : 
for  as  to  the  first  beginning  of  the  right  we 
are  in  the  dark.** 

Thwrsday^  Sept.  18.  —  Last  night  Dr.  John- 
son had  proposed  that  the  crystal  lustre,  or 
chandelier,  in  Dr.  Taylor*s  large  room,  should 
be  lighted  up  some  time  or  other.    Taylor  said 
it  should  be  liehted  up  next  ni^ht.    "That 
will  do  very  weU,**  saidX  "for  it  is  Dr.  John- 
son*s  birthday.**    When  we  were  in  the  Isle  of 
Sky,  Johnson  had  desired  me  not  to  mention 
his  birthday    [p.  339.].     He    did  not  seem 
pleased  at  this  time  that  I  mentioned  it,  and 
said  (somewhat  sternly),  *^  he  would  itot  have 
the  lustre  lij^hted  the  next  day." 

Some  ladies,  who  had  been  present  yesterday 
when  I  mentioned  his  birthday,  came  to  dinner 
u>-day,  and  plagued  him,  umntentionally,  by 
wishing  him  joy.  I  know  not  why  he  disliked 
having  his  birthday  mentioned,  unless  it  were 
that  it  reminded  him  of  his  approaching  nearer 
;o  death,  of  which  he  had  a  constant  dread. 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  friend  of  mine  who  was 
'brmerl/  gloomy  from  low  spurits,  and  much 
listressed  bv  the  fear  of  death,  but  was  now 
luiformlj  placid,  and  contemplated  his  dis- 
olatioa  without  any  perturbation.  "Sir,** 
aid  Johnson,  "  this  is  only  a  disordered  ima- 
ination  taking  a  different  turn.** 
\Ve  talked  of  a  collection  being  made  of  all 
le  English  poets  who  had  published  a  volume 
r  poems.  Johnson  told  me,  ^*  that  a  Mr.  Cox- 
er  [p.  371.],  whom  he  knew,  had  gone  the 
*catest  length  towards  this;  having  collected, 
rhiok,  abont  five  hundred  volumes  of  poets 


Tbe  Freocb  Berolatlon  from  J0I7,  1789,  to  Julj,  1830, 
nUhfl^  m  curtoui  parmllel  to  all  the  mora  Important  eventa 
tar  own  Mafeorr*  hrom  tlio  long  ParliMDeni  to  tbe  Bevolu- 
i.  —  CsoKxa,  1847. 

ThU  hmm  bMO  generally  iuppoied  to  have  been  Dr. 
Tf  but  Tttomaa  WartoD  was  meant,  and  the  parodlei  wera 
«idea  to  fidicttle  the  stjle  of  hit  poems  pablished  in 
r  ^^  r'Wmrtoo't]  Tenet  ara  come  out.'*  lald  Mri  Thrale : 
rm  "  ffwolitfd  JoBBaon.  '*  and  thit  froat  hat  itruck  them  In 
o  *  Her«  aw*  none  lines  I  bate  written  to  ridicule  them : 
rr member  tbat  I  lore  the  fellow  dearly,— for  all  I  laugh 


p*er  I  turn  mr  view, 
j^n  l»  ■Crange,  jet  nothing  new : 
RvMlless  labour  ail  along. 
SfMU«««  labour  to  be  wrong: 
-p^rmMm  that  Thne  hai  flung  away  ( 
Uooouth  words  In  disarray, 
Xriek*^  la  antique  ruff  and  bonnet, 
O^0m  •o'  «l*87»  *>mI  aonnet.* "  —  JiwofolM. 


Ir»t  line*  oC  tvrO  of  Wanton's  best  known  odes  are  marked 
^^^  k.lo«l   or   merrsiM  which  Johnson  laughed  at~> 


Beneath  the  beech 


whose  works  were  little  known ;  but  that  upon 
his  death  Tom  Osborne  bought  them,  and  tney 
were  dispersed,  which  he  thought  a  pity,  as  it 
was  curious  to  see  any  series  complete ;  and  in 
every  volume  of  poems  something  good  may 
be  found." 

He  observed,  that  a  gentleman  of  eminence 
in  literature  had  got  into  a  bad  style  of  poetry 
of  late.  '*  He  puts,"  said  he,  "  a  very  common 
thing  in  a  stranse  dress,  till  he  does  not  know 
it  himself,  and  thinks  other  people  do  not  know 
it."  BoswsLL.  "  That  is  owing  to  his  being 
so  much  versant  in  old  English  poetry."  John- 
son. *' What  is  that  to  the  purpose,  Sir  ?  If 
I  say  a  mim  is  drunk,  and  jom  tell  me  it  is 
owing  to  his  taking  much  drink,  the  matter  is 

not  mended.    No,  Sir, *  has  taken  to  an 

odd  mode.    For  example,  he  'd  write  thus : 

*  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell. 
Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray.* 

Oray  evening  is  common  enough ;  but  evening 
gray  he'd  Uiink  fine.  —  Stay; — well  make 
out  the  stanza : 

'  Hermit  boar,  in  aolemn  cell, 
Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray : 
Smite  thy  bosoin*  wge,  and  tell. 
What  is  bliss  ?  and  which  the  way  ? '  '* 

B08WELL.  "  But  why  smite  his  bosom,  Sir  ?  " 
Johnson.  "  Why,  to  show  he  was  in  earnest " 
fsmiling).  He  at  an  after  period  added  the 
following  stanza :  — 

**  Thus  I  spoke ;  and  speaking  sigh*d ; 

—  Scarce  repress'd  the  starting  tear ;  — 
When  the  smiling  sage  replied  — 

—  Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer.*'^ 

I  cannot  help  thinking  the  first  stanza  very 
good  solemn  poetry,  as  also  the  first  three  lines 
of  the  second.  Its  last  line  is  an  excellent  bur- 
lesque surprise  on  gloomy  sentimental  inquiries. 
And  perhaps  the  vlvice  is  as  good  as  can  be 
given  to  a  low-spirited,  dissatisfied  being :  — 
**  Don*t  trouble  your  head  with  sickly  thinking : 
take  a  cup,  and  be  merry." 


whose  hrmtehii  barf.**  But  thera  it  no  other  point  of  re- 
lemblance  that  I  can  dlicoTer.  —  Ceokbk. 

*  As  sQHie  of  my  readers  may  be  gratified  by  reading  the 
progress  of  this  little  composition,  I  shall  insert  it  from  my 
notee.  **When  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  wera  sitting  ttU-iL-tHe 
at  the  Mitre  Uvem,  Mw  9.  ms,  he  said. '  Wkert  is  bliss/ 
would  be  better.  He  then  added  a  ludicrous  staosa,  but 
would  not  repeat  it,  lest  I  should  take  it  down.  It  was 
somewhat  aa  follows ;  the  last  line  I  am  sura  I  remem- 
ber:— 

•  While  I  thus  cried 

teer, 
The  hoary  replied. 

Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer.' 

In  spring.  1779,  when  in  better  humour,  he  made  the  second 
ttansa  as  in  the  text.  Thera  was  only  one  variation  after- 
wards made  on  my  suggestion,  which  was  changing  hoary  in 
the  third  line  to  nmiHmg,  both  to  avoid  the  sameness  with  the 
epithet  in  the  first  line,  and  to  describe  the  hermit  in  his 
pleasantry.  He  wat  then  very  well  pleated  that  I  ihouid 
preserve  It ."—BoswKLL.  I  ronfess  that  all  this  seems  to 
nie  bsd  as  parody,  and  even  as  pleasantry  not  worth  Mr. 
Boswell's  trouble,  and  still  less  his  praise.  —  Cboxib,  1847. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 
1777. 

Kcdillc stone.  —  Dtrhu.  —  S/nwino.  —  Xlffiols's  "  Dc 
AniuKi  Mtiiin't." —  Dr.  Dodil.  —  lilnir.  —  (lold- 
smif/i.  —  MonfujtIiLi's    ^''Air-hutfi.' —  Ktirly-risiny. 

—  Sleep.  — H^'ater-drinkimj.  — Ruttijs  "  Spiritual 
Dtitri/.'*  —  Autohio(/rapfiers. —  Imitators  af  John- 
son's Stifle. — liiiKjrapliia  liritannicu.  — Mi'fane/i>t/i/ 
and  }f(idness.  —  London  Life.  —  Profession  of't/ie 

Iaiw.  — Eniploi/ment. — Dr.   Taylors   *^  Sertnons,'^ 

—  Actors. 

Frihay,  Soj)teml)cr  19.,  jiftor  breakfast,  Dr. 
Johnson  an<l  I  sot  out  in  Dr.  Taylor's  chaise  to 
j^o  to  Dt'rhy.  The  day  w:is  fine,  lunl  we  re- 
solved to  u^o  hy  Kediilestone,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Srarsdale,  that  I  inii:ht  see  his  lordship's  tine 
house.  I  was  struck  with  the  nian^nificenee  of 
the  hulldinuj ;  and  the  extensive  jiark,  with  the 
fin<*>t  verdure,  covered  with  deer,  and  cattle, 
and  sheep,  (leliirhted  me.  The  number  of  old 
oaks,  of  an  immense  size,  filled  me  with  a  sort 
of  respectful  admiration  ;  for  one  of  them  sixty 
pounds  was  offered.  The  excellent  sm(K>tli 
1,'ravel  roads  ;  the  lari:re  ])iece  of  water  formed 
by  his  lordship  from  some  small  brooks,  with  a 
handsome  barije  ujjon  it ;  the  venerable  Gothic 
church,  now  the  family  clia[»el,  just  by  the 
house;  in  short,  the  irrand  <j:roup  of"  objects 
airitated  and  distended  my  mind  in  a  m<)st 
ai^rceable  manner.  **  One  should  think,"  said 
I,  *'  that  the  proprietor  of  all  this  must  l)e 
happy."  *' Nay,  Sir,"  said  »lohnson,  *' all  this 
excludes  but  one  evil  —  poverty."  ' 

Uur  names  were  sent  up,  and  a  well-drest 
elderly  housekeeper,  a  most  distinct  articulator, 
showed  us  the  house  ;  which  i  need  not  de- 
scribe, JLS  there  is  an  account  of  it  jmblished  in 
''  Adams's  Works  in  Architecture."  Dr.  John- 
son thouirht  better  of  it  to-diiy,  than  when  he  saw 
it  before  [p.  41G.]  ;  for  he  had  lately  attacked  it 
violently,  sayimr,  "  It  would  do  excellently  for 
a  town-hall.  The  larire  room  with  the  pillars," 
said  he,  ^'  would  do  for  the  judges  to  sit  in  at  the 
assizes  ;  the  circular  rocjm  for  a  jury-chamber ; 
and  the  room  above  for  [)risoners."  Still  he 
thou;jht  the  large  ro()m  ill  lighted,  and  of  no 
use  but  for  dancing  in;  and  the  bedchambers 
but  inditlerent  rooms;  and  that  the  immense 
Mun  whit-h  it  cost  was  injudiciously  laid  out. 
Dr.  Tavlor  had  put  him  in  mind  of  his  appear- 
iiiu;  ])lcased  with  the  house.  "  But,"  said  he, 
^'that  was  when  Lord  Scarsdale  was  present. 
lV)liteness  obliges  us  to  appear  pleiised  with  a 


man*s  works  when  he  is  present.  No  man  ^fiH 
be  so  ill-bred  as  to  question  you.  You  nut 
therefore  pay  compliments  without  sayin<:  wk 
is  not  true.  I  should  say  to  Lord  S<ar>.iiie 
of  his  large  room.  * iVly  lord,  this  is  the  m-s 
costly  room  that  I  ever  saw  ;  *  which  is  true. 

Dr.  Manuingham,  physician  in  Londun,  wh 
was  visiting  at  Lord  Scjirstlale's,  accomjJiUi  *i 
us  through  many  of  the  rooms ;  and  soon  ^.^^ 
wards  my  lord  himself,  to  whom  Dr.  JohrLvi 
was  known,  appeared,  and  did  the  honour  <i 
the  house.  We  talked  of  IVIr.  Langton.  'Ii'S-i- 
son,  with  a  warm  vehemence  of  ailetti'c^'!! 
regard,  exclaimed,  "  The  earth  does  not  Ira:  i 
worthier  man  than  Bennet  Langton."  )\caw 
a  good  many  fine  pictures,  which  I  think  v: 
described  in  one  of  *' Young's  Tours."  Th^^ij 
a  printed  catalogue  of  them,  which  the  l'^^ 
keeper  put  into  my  hand.  I  should  Uketo  n^ 
them  at  leisure.  I  was  much  struck  wiih  I*^- 
niel  interpreting  Nebuchadnezzar's  dreaa  ^y 
Rembrandt.  We  were  shown  a  pretty  or: 
library.  In  his  lordship's  dressing-roijffi  J; 
Johnson's  small  dictionary :  he  showed  it  t"  ^ 
with  some  eagerness,  saying,  "  Loc»k  ye!  V- 
ret^io  in  terris  w^stri  tioti  plena  liibi>ns.  r 
observe<l,  also,  GoULsmith  s  "Animated  N»- 
ture ; "  and  said,  '  Here 's  our  friend !  i* 
I)oor  doctor  would  have  been  happy  tu  bcJ 
this." 

In  our  way,  Johnson  strongly  expre^?^  -^ 
love  of  driving  fast  in  a  post-chaii^.  [r-**" 
41)7.]    **  If,"  said  he,  "  I  had  no  duties  i::- 
reference  to  futurity,  1  would  spend  my  ^^  - 
driving  briskly  in  a  nt^st-chaise  with»;A"^' 
woman  ;  but  she  should  be  one  thateoul'i  l^  "' 
stand  me,  and  would  add  something  to  6  - 
versation."    I  observcMi,  that  we  were  xhi^  -*' 
stop  just  where  the  Highland  army  did  ml^ 
Johnson.  **  It  wa.-^  a  noble  attempt"  Bos'--^ 
"  I  wish  we  could  have  an  authentic  hiv. 
it."    Johnson.     "  If  you  were  not  an  vli  i 
you  might  write  it,   by  collecting  friim"^ 
body  what  they  can  tell,  and  putting  d^i^rir  J 
authorities."      Bosweix.      **  But  I  cC'ia^  '' 
have  the  advantage  of  it  in  my  lifetime.'  «^<  -^ 
SON.     "  You  might  have  the  satiifacon  -  ^ 
fame,  by  printing  it  in  Holland;  sn-i  *  ' 
profit,  consider  how  long  it  was  bei'ore  «r~ 
came   to  be  considered  in  a  pecuniae  ^' 
Baretti  says,  he  is  the  first  man  that  e»>' 
ceived  copy-money  in  Italy."    I  s^d  i'^' 
would  endeavour  to  do  what  Dr.  John>  c  • 
gested ;  and  I  thought  that  I  might  wnu  ?- 
to  venture  to  publish  mj  "  History  of"  fi^ ' 
AV'ar  in  Great  Britain  in  1745  and  V^^  * 
out  being  obliged  to  go  to  a  foreign  prt"^*^ 


1  \VliiMi    I  mentioned  l>r.  Johnson's   remark  to  a  I.uiy  of      to  complain  of  their   U^     Dos 
a«lmir,il.le  jidoiI  sense  ainl  <ini(Uiiess  of  unilersf.mding.'.shc      Second  edition. —  Boswell. 
ol.N.'i  \('.l,   ••  It  i>  tine  all  this   exclnde*  only  one  evil;  hut  -  1  am  now  happy   to  undf>rstaDd  thai  Mr.-'''''' 

h>'w   nin»  li  V'mA  tloe-,  it  let  h\  \"  —  First  Citidon.     To  this      who  was  himself  gallantly  in  the  6eld  for  tke  r?«»"    * 
(ili^ti  V  iiioii  iiuicli  |.i.iis«- has  heen  jn>ily  ^iven.     Let  me  then   |  in  that  interesting   warfare,  but  U  p?'**^**'*  <c>.'- 
no\v  do  ni>-.elf  ihe  huiiour  to  mention,  tliat  the  laily  who  '  justice  to  the  other  ftide,  is  preparing »n  axok'-' '' ' 
ni  td<' it  was  the  late   Manraret  Mont}:onnrie,  my  verv  val'i-       press.  —  Bosw"       i*  «^~-.-.— i  i«  JSn*  fact  cA.v^^ 
al)le  <A\re.  and  the  very  at!e«tiona(e  niotln-r  of  mv  children,  "'  "" 

vvle..  il  they  inherit   her  ^'ood  qnaliti(>s,  wdl  have  no  reason 


press.  —  Bosw£LL.     It  appeared  fo  ISOS,  bet  ^ 
scuKatiun.  —  Cbokbb,  IIh7. 
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'  When  we  aniyed  at  Derby,  Dr.  Batter  ac- 
companied OS  to  see  the  manufactory  of  china 
there.  I  admired  the  ingenuity  and  delicate 
art  with  which  a  man  fashioned  cUy  into  a  cup, 
a  saucer,  or  a  teapot,  while  a  boy  turned  round 
a  wheel  to  f^re  the  mass  rotundity.  I  thought 
this  aa  excellent  in  its  species  of  power,  as 
making  good  yerses  in  its  species.  Yet  I  had 
no  respect  for  this  potter.  Neither,  indeed, 
ha5  a  man  of  any  extent  of  thinking  for  a  mere 
Terse- maker,  in  whose  numbers,  howeyer  per- 
tect,  there  is  no  poetry,  no  mind.  The  cnina 
wad  beantiful,  but  Dr.  Johnson  justly  obseryed 
it  was  too  dear ;  for  that  he  could  haye  yessels 
nf  silyer,  of  the  same  size,  as  cheap  as  what 
were  here  made  of  porcelain.* 

I  felt  a  pleasure  in  walking  about  Derby, 
!iuch  as  I  always  have  in  wa&ing  about  anj 
town  to  which  1  am  not  accustom^.  There  is 
uQ  immediate  sensation  of  noyelty;  and  one 
•peculates  on  the  way  in  which  life  is  passed  in 
it^  which,  although  there  is  a  sameness  every 
where  upon  the  whole,  is  ^et  minutely  diver- 
5i6ed.  The  minute  diyersities  in  eyery  thing 
are  wonderful.  Talking  of  shaying  the  other 
nJ;;ht  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "Sir, 
<>t'  a  thousand  shayers,  two  do  not  shaye  so 
fiiurh  alike  as  not  to  be  distinguished."*  I 
tiiuught  this  not  possible,  till  he  specified  so 
r/iany  of  the  varieties  in  shaying ;  —  holding 
the  razor  more  or  less  perpendicmar ;  drawing 
l<  >ng  or  short  strokes ;  beginning  at  the  upper 
r>.:.rt  of  the  face,  or  the  under  —  at  the  right 
»'•!«•  or  the  left  side.  Indeed,  when  one  con- 
'i'len  what  yariety  of  sounds  can  be  uttered 
Ny  the  windpipe,  in  the  compass  of  ayery  small 
i^v^rture,  we  may  be  convinced  how  many  de- 
.rne*  of  difference  there  may  be  in  the  appli- 
<-ition  of  a  razor. 

We  dined  with  Dr.  Butter  *,  whose  lady  is 
•1 4u;rhter  of  my  cousin  Sir  John  Douglas,  whose 
.  riLfifUon  is  now  presumptive  heir  of  the  noble 
'  unily  oi  Qucensbcrry.'  Johnson  and  he  had 
-  'jntii  deal  of  medicu  conversation.  Johnson 
.tA  be  had  somewhere  or  other  given  an  ac- 

•  •<<int  of  Dr.  Nichols's  discourse  "Z)e  Animd 
Hi^dUa»"     He  told  us,  "  that  whatever  a  man's 

< romper  was.  Dr.  Nichob  would  not  attend 

•  •■ru  as  a  physician,  if  his  mind  was  not  at  case: 

:  •.*  be  believed  that  no  medicines  would  have  i 
.iiy  infloenoe.^  He  once  attended  a  man  in 
*'^u\ft^  upon  whom  he  found  none  of  the  mcdi- 
in«-4  he  prescribed  had  any  effect:  he  a.sked 
\t\'  nufn^n  wife  privately  whether  his  afiiiirs 
V.  rif  not  in  a  haa  way  ?  She  said  no.  He  con- 
t.fjued  his  attendance  some  time,  still  without 


I  waa  mtn  pwwDl  «h«a  a  flower  pot  ofSfwra  china,  of 
mma  tiM  ilM  liMt  weald  bold  a  pint  of  wat«r,  was  lold  bj 
'  «■  «'«m  tor  aevcwty  pouoda.  —  CaoKsm. 

•  IH.  9mur  wai  at  thh  time  a  practlflnR  phj-ilclan  at 

'  *   r*ty      He  afterwarda  femoved  to  London,  where  he  died, 

*i*  ra   Tt  IMft.     He  la   author  of  tereral  medJcal  tracts. 

-   Hk 


to  the  marqaisat^  In  lAlO,  the  dukedom 
passAof  to  the  Duke  of  Baccleu^h.    It  is  i»orthy 


success.  At  length  the  man*s  wife  told  him  she 
had  discovered  that  her  husband's  affairs  were 
in  a  bad  way.  When  Goldsmith  was  dyin^, 
Dr.  Turton  said  to  him,  *  Your  pulse  is  in 
greater  disorder  than  it  should  be,  from  the 
degree  of  fever  which  you  have  :  is  your  mind 
at  ease  ? '    Goldsmith  answered  it  was  not." 

After  dinner,  Mrs.  Butter  went  with  me  to 
see  the  silk-mill  which  Mr.  John  Lombe  had  ^ 
had  a  patent  for,  having  brought  away  the  con- 
trivance from  Italy.  1  am  not  very  conversant 
with  mechanics;  but  the  simplicity  of  this 
machine,  and  its  multiplied  opmtions,  struck 
me  with  an  agreeable  surprise.  I  had  learnt 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  during  this  interview,  not 
to  think  with  a  dejected  indifference  of  the 
works  of  art,  and  the  pleasures  of  life,  because 
life  is  uncertain  and  short;  but  to  consider 
such  indifference  as  a  failure  of  reason,  a  mor- 
bidness of  mind ;  for  happiness  should  be  cul- 
tivated as  much  as  we  can,  and  the  objects 
which  are  instrumental  to  it  should  be  steadily 
considered  as  of  importance,  with  a  reference 
not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  multitudes  in  suc- 
cessive ages.  Though  it  is  proper  to  value 
small  parts,  as 

**  Sands  make  the  mountain,  moments  make  the 
year;** —  Youmo.      lAnte,  p.  357.] 

yet  we  must  contemplate,  collectively,  to  have 
a  iust  estimation  of  objects.  One  moment's 
being  uneasy  or  not,  seems  of  no  consequence; 
yet  this  may  be  thought  of  the  next,  and  the 
next,  and  so  on,  till  there  is  a  large  portion  of 
misery.  In  the  same  way  one  must  think  of 
happiness,  of  learning,  of  friendship.  We  can- 
not tell  the  precise  moment  when  friendship  is 
formed.  As  in  filling  a  vessel  drop  by  drop, 
there  is  at  last  a  drop  which  makes  it  run  over ; 
so  in  a  series  of  kindnesses  there  is  at  last  one 
which  makes  the  heart  run  over.  We  must 
not  divide  the  objects  of  our  attention  into 
minute  parts,  and  think  separately  of  each  part. 
It  is  by  contemplating  a  large  mass  of  human 
existence,  that  a  man,  while  he  sets  a  just  value 
on  his  own  life,  does  not  think  of  his  death  as 
annihilating  all  that  is  great  and  pleasing  in 
the  world,  as  if  actually  contained  in  his  mind, 
according  to  Berkeley  s  reverie  [p.  160.].  If 
his  imagmation  be  not  sickly  and  feeble,  it 
"  wings  its  distant  way"  far  beyond  himself,  and 
views  the  world  in  unceasing  activity  of  every 
sort.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
Pope*s  plaintive  rellection,  that  all  things  would 
be  as  gay  as  ever,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  is  na- 
tural and  common.  We  arc  apt  to  transfer  to  all 


of  notice  that  the  two  l.-ut  dukes  attained  the  ages  of  W  and 
83,  aitd  enjoved  the  title  for  omt  hundred  years.  — .  (?borbr. 

<  Dr.  Nicholi's  opinion  had  made  a  strong  iropresiion  on 
Johnson's  mind,  and  was,  Dr.  Halt  tliought,  the  cause  of 
his  urging  Mrs.  Aston  and  his  other  friends  to  keep  their 
natnds  as  much  aa  pofsible  at  ease Crokkb. 

»  See  Button's  "  Hl»t«)ry  of  Derby."  a  book  which  Is 
deservedly  cstiH«med  for  its  inrurroatlon.  accuracy,  and  good 
narrative.  Indeed,  the  age  in  wliu  h  we  live  i*  eminently 
distinguished  by  topographical  excellence.  —  JSohwbll. 
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■round  us  our  own  ffloom,  without  conudering 
that  at  any  given  point  of  time  there  is,  perhaps, 
as  much  youth  sod  gmet;  in  the  world  aa  at 
another.  Before  I  come  into  this  life,  in  which 
I  have  bad  so  man/  pteaiant  icenes,  have  not 
thoueauda  and  ten  tAousanda  of  deaths  and  fu- 
nerals happened,  and  have  not  families  been  in 
grier  for  their  nearest  relations  f  But  have 
those  dismal  circumstances  at  all  affected  me  f 
Whj,  then,  should  the  gloomy  scenes  which  I 
experience,  or  which  I  know,  affect  others? 
Let  us  guard  against  imasining  that  there  ia  an 
end  of  felicity  upon  earUi,  when  we  ouraelves 
grow  old,  or  are  mUi^)py. 

Dr.  Johnson  told  us  at  tea,  that  when  some 
of  Dr.  Dodd's  pious  friends  weretryinj^  to  con- 
sole him  by  saying  that  he  was  going  to  leave 
a  "  wretched  world,"  he  had  honesty  enough 
not  to  join  in  the  cant :  —  "  No,  no, '  loid  be, 
"  it  has  been  a  very  afrreeable  world  to  me." 
Johnson  added,  "  I  respect  Dodd  for  thus 
spealfing  the  truth ;  for,  to  be  sure,  he  had  for 
Beverml  years  enjojed  a  liie  of  great  Tolup- 


He  told  us  that  Dodd's  city  friends  stood  by 

him  so,  that  a  thousand  pounds  were  ready  to 
be  given  to  the  gaoler,  if  he  would  let  bim 
escape.  He  added,  that  he  knew  a  friend  of 
Dodd's,  who  walked  about  Newgate  for  some 
time  on  the  evening  before  the  day  of  his  exe- 
cution, with  five  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket, 
ready  to  be  paid  to  any  of  the  turnkeys  who 
could  get  him  out,  but  it  was  too  late  \  tor  he 
was  watched  with  much  circumspection.  He 
said,  Dodd's  friends  had  an  image  of  him  made 
of  wax,  which  was  to  have  been  left  in  his 
place ;  and  he  believed  it  was  carried  into  the 

Johnson  disapproved  of  Dr.  Dodd's  leaving 
the  world  persuaded  that  "The  Convict's  Ad- 
dress to  his  unhappy  Brethren  "  was  of  his  own 
writing.  "But,  Sir,"  said  I,  "you  contributed 
to  the  deception ;  for  when  Mr.  Seward  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  to  you  that  it  was  not  Dodd's 
own,  becAUse  it  had  a  j;;reat  deal  more  force  of 
mind  in  it  ^an  any  thin"  known  to  be  his,  yon 
answered,  — '  Why  sbould  you  think  so  ?  De- 
pend upon  it,  Sir,  when  any  man  knows  he  is 
to  be  hanged  in  a  fortnight,  it  concentrates  his 
mind  wonderfully.'"  Johmson,  "Sir,  as  Dodd 
got  it  from  me  to  paas  as  his  own,  while  that 
could  do  him  any  good,  that  was  an  imjdied 
promiw  that  1  should  not  own  it  To  own  it, 
therefore,  would  have  been  telling  a  lie,  with 
the  addition  of  breach  of  promise,  which 


i."it 


dtredlg  tell  a  lie :  I  left  the  matter  uncert^n. 
Perhaps  I  thought  that  Seward  would  not  be- 
lieve it  the  less  to  be  mine  for  what  I  said :  but 
I  would  not  put  it  in  his  power  to  siy  I  had 
owned  it."  * 

He  praised  Blair*B  SermoiM  :  "Yet,"  slid  ht 
(willing  to  let  us  see  he  was  aware  that  fashion- 
able fame,  however  deserved,  is  not  aJwivt  ikv 
most  lasting),  "perhaps  they  may  not  be  rt- 

Einted  aft^  seven  years ;  at  least  not  atW 
lair's  death."  ' 

He  said,  "  Goldsmith  WM  a  plant  that  flow- 
ered lal«.  There  appeared  nothing  lemartablt; 
about  him  when  he  was  young;  thongh  vhrn 
he  had  got  high  in  fame,  one  of  his  ttuaii  * 


his  health  got  up  and  waL 
with  the  window  open,  which  he  called  takir.; 
an  air  bath  ;  after  which  be  went  to  bed  tgii'^ 
and  slept  two  hours  more.  Johnson,  who  *u 
always  ready  to  beat  down  any  thing  tL'. 
seemed  to  be  exhibited  with  disprt^xiriJfii.--. 
importance,  thus  observed:  "I  suppoK'.  ^^ 
there  is  no  more  ui  it  than  tUs ;  be  wakf~  i' 
four,  and  cannot  sleep  till  he  chiUe  hinudf,  ir ' 
makes  the  warmth  of  the  bed  a  gratefni  scc-i- 


Ing.  Dr. Johnson  told  me,  "that  " 
learned  Mrs.  Carter,  at  that  period  wben  -. 
was  «iger  in  study,  did  not  awake  *a  earl'  .- 
she  wished,  and  she  therefore  had  a  cootritai 
that,  at  a  certain  hour,  ber  dumber  li;-' 
should  bum  a  string  to  which  a  heavy  wti.- . 
was  suspended,  which  then  fell  with  a  nn'  . 
sudden  noise ;  this  roused  her  from  aleeii.  h- 
then  she  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  op.  1''  - 
1  said  fW  was  my  difficulty  ;  and  wtsbed  th*  - 
could  be  some  medicine  invented  whiA  woi. 
make  one  rise  without  pain,  which  I  never  d<  • 
unless  after  lymg  in  bed  a  ver^  long  li>- ' 
I'erh^M  there  may  be  somethiiiE  id  tbc  4^  ' 
of  Nature  which  conld  do  this.  1  have  (boc 
of  a  pulley  to  raise  me  gradually  ;  hot  <■ 
would  give  rue  pain,  ai  it  would  coantcr^n  r-  • 
intern^  inclination.  I  would  have  (odpi)  - 
that  can  dissipate  the  vit  nwr«t«,  and  .-'' 
elasticity  to  the  muadea.  As  1  baa^iiie  i ' 
the  human  body  may  beput, by  tbe  onerstii-' 
other  subslMieea,  into  any  state  in  wbkli  it  1 
ever  been ;  and  as  I  have  exprnenccd  a  •' 
in  which  rising  from  bed  was  not  diiBpTvr's. 
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bat  easy,  nay,  sometimes  agreeable  ;  I  suppose 
that  this  state  may  be  produced,  if  we  knew 
by  what.  IfVe  can  heat  the  body,  we  can  cool 
it ;  we  can  give  it  tension  or  relaxation  ;  and 
surely  it  is  possible  to  bring  it  into  a  state  in 
which  rising  from  bed  will  not  be  a  pain. 

Johnson  observed,  that  ^*  a  man  should  take 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  sleep,  which  Dr.  Mead 
says  is  between  seTen  and  nme  hours.**  I  told 
bim,  that  Dr.  CuUen  said  to  me,  that  a  man 
should  not  take  more  sleep  than  he  can  take 
at  onoe.  Johksoii.  ^  This  rule.  Sir,  cannot 
hold  in  all  eases ;  for  many  people  have  their 
sleep  broken  by  sickness ;  and  surely,  Cullen 
woiud  not  have  a  man  to  get  up,  afler  having 
slept  bat  an  hoar.  Such  a  regimen  would 
»oon  end  in  a  long  sleep.''*  ^  Dr.  Taylor  re- 
marked, I  think  very  iustly,  that  **  a  man  who 
does  not  feel  an  inclination  to  sleep  at  the 
ordinary  times,  instead  of  being  stroi^er  than 
other  people,  must  not  be  well ;  for  a  man  in 
health  has  all  the  natural  inclinations  to  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep,  in  a  strong  degree." 

Johnson  advised  me  to-night  not  to  refine  in 
the  education  of  my  childAn.  ^*  Life,  said 
he,  ^  will  not  bear  refinement :  you  must  do  as 
other  people  do." 

As  we  orove  back  to  Ashbourne,  Dr.  John- 
son recommended  to  me,  as  he  had  often  done, 
to  drink  water  only :  ^  For,"  said  he,  ^  you  are 
then  sure  not  to  get  drunk ;  whereas,  if  you 
drink  wine,  yoo  are  never  sure.*'  I  said,  drink- 
ing; wine  was  aj^asure  which  I  was  unwilling 
Ui  give  up.  **  Why,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  there  is 
no  doubt  that  not  to  drink  wine  is  a  great 
fleduction  from  life ;  bnt  it  may  be  necessary.** 
He  however  owned,  that  in  his  opinion  a  free 
use  of  wine  did  not  shorten  life  ;  and  said,  he 
woald  not  ^ve  less  for  the  life  of  a  certain 
^vocch  Lord*  (whom  he  named),  celebrated 
for  hard  drinking,  than  for  that  of  a  sober  man. 
^  Bat  stay,**  said  he,  with  his  usual  intelligence 
aiiU  accuracy  of  inquiry —  ^  does  it  take  much 
wine  to  make  him  drunk  ?  *'  I  answered,  ^^  a 
•.Treat  deal,  either  of  wine  or  strong  punch.** — 
"  Then,'*  said  he,  **  that  is  the  worse.  I  pre- 
•liine  to  illostrate  my  friend*s  observation 
thus:  *^  A  fortress  whicn  soon  surrenders  has 
itfi  walls  less  shattered  than  when  a  long  and 
olt^tinate  resistance  is  made." 

J  ventured  to  mention  a  person  who  was  as 
vK'leot  a  Scotchman  as  he  was  an  Englishman; 
aii<i  literally  had  the  same  contempt  for  an 
Kngliahman  compared  with  a  Scotchman,  that 


'•wi 


•  TUi  ttfUmn  was,  bowerer,  practiKxl  bj  Bishop  Ren,  of 
wt^Mn  HswUni  (not  Sir  JoAm),  Id  hU  Ufe  of  that  Tencrable 
pr  laftv,  p.  4.,  t«lli  ttf,  **  Apd  that  neither  his  study  might  be 

*  *  -  eaiiess'ii  on  hU  hours  of  inetnieUoa,  or  what  he  judged 
»    m  Aatf ,  ffntmai  bis  Improrements  ;  or  both,  his  closet  ad- 

to  bia  Ood :  b«  strictly  accustomfd  himself  to  but 
which  onto  obliged  him  to  rise  at  one  or  two  of 
tba  momlDg,  aod  sometimes  sooner ;  and  grew 
hatotlual.  that  It  continued  with  hire  almost  till  his  last 
• .  Tiiii*!    And  so  Uretf  and  cheerful  was  his  temper,  that  he 

•  -iciM  be  tcry  faeetloua  and  entertaining  to  his  friends  In  the 
.-«mtasa.CTca  when  It  waa  pereelvad  that  with  difficulty  he 
a  r%<  Ms  afse  opm  (  and  then  seemed  to  go  to  rest  witn  no 
■  2a«wr   wyoM  Uiaa  the  rwfreahing  and  enabling  him  with 


o 


m    atory,wl 
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he  had  for  a  Scotchman  compared  with  an 
Englishman ;  and  that  he  would  say  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  '*  Damned  rascal  I  to  talk  as  he  does 
of  the  Scotch.**  This  seemed  fojr  a  moment, 
*^  to  give  him  pause.**  It,  perhaps,  presented 
his  extreme  prejudice  against  the  Scotch  in  a 
point  of  view  somewhat  new  to  him  by  the 
effect  of  contrast 

Bythe  time  when  we  returned  to  Ashbourne, 
Dr.  Taylor  was  gone  to  bed.  Johnson  and  I 
sat  up  a  long  time  by  ourselves. 

He  was  much  diverted  with  an  article  which 
I  showed  him  in  the  *^  Critical  Review  **  of  this 
year,  giving  an  account  of  a  curious  publication, 
entitled  ^  A  Spiritual  Diary  and  Soliloquies, 
by  John  Rutty,  M.D.**  Dr.  Rutty  was  one  of 
the  people  called  quakdrs,  a  phvsician  of  some 
eminence  in  Dublin,  and  author  of  several 
works.  This  Diary,  which  was  kept  from  1753 
to  1775,  the  year  in  which  he  died,  and  was 
now  published  in  two  volumes  octavo,  ex- 
hibited, in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  a  minute 
and  honest  register  of  the  state  of  his  mind ; 
which,  though  frequently  laughable  enough, 
was  not  more  so  than  the  history  of  many  men 
would  be,  if  recorded  with  equal  fairness. 
The  following  specimens  were  extracted  by 
the  reviewers :  — 

"Tenth  month,  1753,  23.  —  Indulgence  in  bed 
an  hour  too  long. 

**  Twelfth  month,  17.  —  An  hypochondriac  ob- 
nubilation from  wind  and  indigestion. 

**  Ninth  month,  28.  —  An  over-dose  of  whisky. 

"  29.  —  A  dull,  cross,  choleric  day. 

•*  First  month,  1757,  22 A  little  swinish  at 

dinner  and  repast.      Dogged  on  provocation. 

"  Second  month,  5.  —  Very  dogged  or  snappish. 

**  1 4.  —  Snappish  on  fasting. 

"  26.  —  Cursed  snappishness  to  those  under  me, 
on  a  bodily  indisposition. 

**  Third  month,  11.  — On  a  provocation,  exer- 
cised a  dumb  resentment  for  two  days,  instead  of 
scolding. 

^  22.  Scolded  too  vehemently. 

(( 23.  —  Dogged  again. 

"  Fourth  month,  29.  —  Mechanically  and  sin- 
fully dogged.** 

Johnson  laughed  heartily  at  this  good 
Quietist's  self-condemning  minutes;  parti- 
cularly at  his  mentioning,  with  such  a  serious 
regret,  occasional  instances  of  *^  txcinishiiess  in 
eating,  and  doggedness  of  temper ^^  He  thought 
the  observations  of   the  Critical  Reviewers 


more  Ylgour  and  cheerfulness  to  sing  his  morning  hrron.  as 
he  then  used  to  do  to  his  lute  before  he  put  on  his  cUithes." 

—  BOSWBLL. 

9  Perhaot  Thoaas.  sixth  Rarl  of  KelHe,  died  In  1711. 
s»t.  43.  He  was  remarkable  for  somi*  musical  talents,  but 
still  more  for  his  convivial Itj.  Even  the  Perragr  confvatet 
that  "  he  was  more  assiduous  in  thn  service  of  Bacchus  tlian 
Apollo.'*—  C,  1831.  After  this  note  was  written*  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  lold  me  that  he  bclicvf^  that  Lord  Br  rol  was  meant 
here,  as  well  as  poii,  April  2tf).  1778 :  and  this  seems  likely 
from  Boswell's  report,  amie,  p.  !290.  Johnson  would  not  have 
made  a  good  purchase  of  his  life,  for  he  died  next  year 
(June  3.  1778),  at.  63.  —  Croku,  1835. 
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upon  the  importance  of  a  man  to  himself  so 
inj^enious  an<l  so  well  expressed,  that  1  shall 
here  introduce  them.  After  observing,  that 
"  there  are  few  writers  who  have  gained  any 
re|>utation  by  recording  their  own  actions, ' 
they  say,  — 

"  We  may  reduce  the  egotists  to  four  classes.  In 
the/r«^  we  have  Julius  Ca?sar:  he  relates  his  own 
transactions ;  hut  he  relates  them  with  peculiar 
grace  and  dignity,  and  his  narrative  is  supported 
by  tlie  greatness  of  his  character  and  achievements. 
In  the  second  class  we  have  Marcus  Antoninus  :  this 
writer  has  given  us  a  series  of  reflections  on  his 
own  life  ;  but  his  sentiments  are  so  nohle,  his  mora- 
lity so  sublime,  that  his  meditations  are  universally 
admired.  In  the  thiifi  class  we  have  some  others 
of  tolerable  credit,  who  have  given  importance  to 
their  own  private  history  by  an  intermixture  of 
literary  anecdotes,  and  the  occurrences  of  their  own 
times  :  the  celebrated  JIuettns  '  has  published  an 
entertainini;  volume  upon  this  plan,  *  />«■  Hthns  ad 
cum  jHrtincTit thus/  In  tlw  fourth  class  we  have  the 
journalists,  temporal  and  spiritual  •  Klias  Ashmole, 
William  Lilly,  George  Whitefield,  John  Wesley, 
and  a  thousand  other  old  women  and  fanatic  writers 
of  memoirs  and  meditations." 

I  mentiimed  to  him  that  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  in 
his  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Ikdlcs  Lettres, 
which  1  heartl  him  deliver  at  Edinburgh,  had 
aninuidverted  on  the  Johnsonian  style  as  too 
pomjjous;  and  attemptt'd  to  iniitate  it,  by 
irivin*'  a  sentence  of  Addison  in  '*The  Snecta- 
tor,"  No.  411.,  in  the  maniuT  of  Johnson. 
When  treat inir  of  the  utililv  of  the  i)lea.sures 
of  imagination  in  preserving  us  from  vice,  it  is 
observed  of  those  "who  know  not  how  to  be 
idle  and  innocent,'*  that,  'Mhcir  xt'ry  first  step 
out  of  business  is  into  vice  or  folly  ; ''  which 
Dr.  Blair  su|>posed  would  have  been  expressed 
in  "The  Kambler"  thus:  "their  very  lirst 
step  out  of  the  regions  of  business  is  into  the 
perturbation  of  vice,  or  the  vacuity  of  folly ."^ 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  these  are  not  the  words  I 
shouhl  have  used.  No,  Sir ;  the  imitat(»rs  of  m^ 
style  have  not  hit  it.  Miss  Aikin  has  done  jt 
tlnj  best ;  lor  she  has  imitated  the  sentiment 
as  well  as  the  diction."^ 

I  intend,  before  this  work  is  concluded,  to 
exhibit  specimens  of  imitation  of  my  friend's 
stvle  in  various  modes;  some  caricaturing  or 
mimiekiiig  it,  and  some  formed  upon  it, 
whetlier  intent ioiially,  or  with  a  degree  of 
similarity  to  it,  of  wliich,  perhaps,  the  writers 
were  not  conscious. 

In  Hap'tti's  Ivevi(Mv,  which  he  published  in 
Italy,  under   the   title  of  "  Fui'sta  Lettera- 


'  Il'i.'t.  Bislidpof  Avraiidu's.     J/j/*,  p. 'J'2.  n.  Ti.  _  Croker. 

'^  \\  h'M  Dr.  lliiir  juihli-hr.i  his  "  l-«Ttiir«'s,"  he  was  in- 
viiii'Mi^lv  .itt.nkrd  Inr  iKiviiij:  i)iniU»'a  liis  (•.•risurc  on  John- 
soil"-  >t\li-,  ami.  oil  thf  contrary,  praisiiiif  it  highly.  But 
l»«Moif  ili.it  rinu'.  .lolinsoirs  •*  I. ivtw  of  th«*  I'octs  "  had  a|)- 
jif.ir.il.  Ill  uhu-li  his  sfvl<'«as  l'>l)^i(^»•^ahly  easier  th.an  wh»n 
lie  wrotf  '•  'I'lie  Itnnihhr."  It  wouM.  tlu-rt  ion*,  havo  l).vn 
iiiic aiiiliii  ill  llliir.  fviii  Mi(>po<Kini'  his  criticism  to  have  tn'crj 
jil-t,  to  havf  prc*«TV»<l  it.  —  Hoswkli. 

<  rrohiblv  in  an  rss.iv  on  "  Imitation.*'  hy  Miss  Aikin. 
art<*r\varil><  Nlr«  Uarhaiiltl,  in  a  vohinn'  of  niisit'llaiuHius 
|)irc«:s  hy  lier  aii(i  I>r.  Aikin,  in  177'' (."uoki.u. 


RiA,'*  it  is  observed,  that  Dr.  Robert<»»n  iht 
historian  had  formed  his  style  up»on  that  ••! 
"  //  cehhre  Samuelc  Johnson.^  ^ly  fri.Li 
himself  was  of  that  opinion  ;  for  he  odcx^  stid 
to  me,  in  a  pleasant  humour,  "  Sir,  if  Kuivrt- 
s(m's  style  be  faulty,  he  owes  it  to  me;  thai 
is,  having  too  many  words,  and  those  toubii: 
ones." 

1  read  to  him  a  letter  which  Lord  MonlMlk' 
had  written  to  me,  containing  some  criticiln- 
marks  upon  the  style  ol'  his  "  Joumev  to  ik- 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland.**  His  iordshiri 
praised  the  very  fine  passage  upon  landirm  at 
Iccdmkil  [p.  381.]:  but  hi^  own  stjle  Uin: 
exceedingly  dry  and  hard,  he  disapproved  <i 
the  richness  of  Jolmson's  language,  and  of  Li? 
frequent  use  of  metaphorical  expa'ssic&s 
Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  this  criticism  ▼fuli 
be  just,  if,  in  my  style,  superfluous  words.  'T 
words  too  big  for  the  thoughts,  could  I'i 
j)ointed  out;  but  this  1  do  not  believe CiUi be 
<lone.  For  instance,  in  the  passage  wbicii 
Lord  Monboddo  admires,  *  We  were  do» 
treading  that  illustrious  region,*  the  »oni 
illustnotis  contributes  nothing  to  the  irh'!v 
narration;  for  the  fact  might  be  told wittr-. 
it:  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  superfluoui;  l'<rfl 
wakes  the  mind  to  i)eculiar  attention,  wh-Tt 
something  of  more  than  usuid  import^cv.'  is  v 
be  presented.  *  Illustrious !  *  —  for  wbu !'  v^ 
then  the  sentence  proceeds  to  expand  the  c'^ 
cumstances  connected  with  looa.  And  ^^ 
as  to  metaphorical  expression,  that  is  a  iirti: 
excellence  in  style,  when  it  is  use<l  with  ip' 
priety,  for  it  gives  you  two  ideas  for  one. - 
conveys  the  meaning  more  luminouslj,  irJ 
generally  with  a  j)ereeption  of  delight," 

He  told  me,  that  he  had  l>een  aisked  to  un- 
dertake the  new  edition  of  the  **BiosTiir'uv» 
Britannica,"    but  had   declined   it ;  which  i< 
afterwards  said  to  me  he  regretted-    In  *i> 
regret  many  will  join,  because  it  would  hi^ 
procured  us  more  of  Johnson's  most  delii't"-^ 
s[)ecies  of  writing;   and  although  my  tr^-^ 
Dr.  Kippis*  has  hitherto  discharged  the  tsrf 
judiciously,  distinctly,  and  with  more  i^lpi^ 
tiality  than  might  have  been  expected  in^  » 
separatist :  it  were  to  have  been  wished  ^ 
the  superintendence  of  this  literary  Temple  •* 
Fame  had  been  assigned  to  "  a  friend  u-  li 
constitution  in  church  and  state.'*     We  sb^ 
not  then  have  had  it  too  much  crowded  «  i-jj 
obscure  dissenting  teachers,  doubtless  xoc^  • 
merit  and  worth,  but  not  quite  to  be  numl:-'^^ 
anu)ngst  "  the  most  eminent  persons  who  la- 
llourished  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.*'' 


'I  After  having  given  to  U»e  publir  th* Br«t  tir 
(folio)  of  a  new  ediUon  of  the  BiouiAruu  B»it*^*?»u-*.  ^ 
twoi-n  the  years  177H  and  1793.  Dr.  Kippb  <bgd.  Ort^^rr  • 
\T.*f^\  and  the  work  if  not  likelj  to  htioon  ctBB^^^p<  - 
Malune.  , 

^  In  this  censure,  which  haa  b«en  carrffwH  ttrt--^^ 
rarch'ssly  joined.  But  In  justice  to  Dr.  K  JpiKA.  ■r+^x-  * 
that  manlv.  ciindid  pood  temper  which  mark*  Kia  *r-'^  ^ 
Rct  mo  right,  I  now  with  pleasure  retrart  rt  ;  »nrf  I  Jr-j. 
m.iv  ht'particularlv  observed,  as  pototed  out  hj  ^^  »  * 
that  '•  The  new  lives  of  dissenting  difines.  ro  t^  t^rs:  * 
volumes  of  the  second  edition  of  the  *  Bii<#wp^"a  BrJA_TC_x 
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On  Sftttirdaj,  September  20^  after  break- 
fiiat,  when  Tajlor  was  gone  out  to  his  farm, 
Dr.  Johnson  and  I  had  a  serious  conversation 
by  ourselves  on  melancholy  and  madness;  which 
hi'  was,  I  always  thought,  erroneously  inclined 
to  confound  together  [p.  336.].  Melancholy,  like 
*'  ^eat  wit,**  may  be  ^'  near  allied  to  maoness ; 
but  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  distinct  separa- 
tion between  them.  When  he  talked  of  mad- 
n«?ss,  he  was  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of 
tbose  who  were  in  any  great  degree  disturbed, 
r«  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  **  troubled  in 
mind."  Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
iulil,  that  all  deviations  from  right  reason  were 
ma<iness;  and  whoever  wishes  to  see  the 
opinions  both  of  ancients  and  modems  upon 
t\ii3  subject,  collected  and  illustrated  witn  a 
variety  of  curious  facts,  may  read  Dr.Arnold^s 
very  entertaining  work.* 

.1  ohnson  said,  ^  A  madman  loves  to  be  with 
H^tple  whom  he  fears ;  not  as  a  dog  fears  the 
a-h,  but  of  whom  he  stands  in  awe.**  I  was 
>truck  with  the  justice  of  this  observation. 
To  be  with  those  of  whom  a  person,  whose 
mind  is  wavering  and  dejected,  stands  in  awe, 
r*  presses,  and  composes  an  uneasy  tumult  of 
•ii>inta,  and  consoles  him  with  the  contempla- 
te >n  of  something  steady,  and  at  least  com- 
paratively great.* 

lie  added,  ^*  Madmen  are  all  sensual  in  the 
lower  stages  of  the  distemper.  They  are 
•  uvt-r  for  gratifications  to  soothe  their  minds, 
iri'i  divert  their  attention  from  the  misery  which 
tln'v  suffer;  but  when  they  grow  very  ill, 
:>l*>:isure  is  too  weak  for  them,  and  they  seek 
i>r  pain.'  Emplovment,  Sir,  and  hardships, 
{re vent  melancnor^.  I  suppose,  in  all  our 
.irmv  in  America,  there  was  not  one  man  who 
w.'fit  mad.** 


.«-•*  ihfvt^  of  John  Abernethjr,  Tbomai  Amoij,  George  Ben- 

..  lluKh  BroashUm,  the  Icmracd  puritan.  Slnoon  Browne, 

M  h  Bojwr,  or  Dublta,  Tboinu  Cartwright.  the  learned 

i'«n,  aoid  Samuel  Chandler.    The  only  doubt  I  have  ever 

r  J  «ugf«Mt«d  U.  whether  there  should  nave  been  an  article 

:  '^  Amury.    But  1  was  convinced,  and  am  itill  cotiTinced, 

'  *.-  waa  entitled  to  one,  from  the  reality  of  hii  leArning, 

.  'hH  0%cM\mtit  and  eaodld  nature  of  hit  practical  writings. 

urw  Uvea  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Kii;:1and,  in 

•  tm^  r«mtr  volaroet.  are  as  follows:  John  Balfru\ .  K.dward 
-  .*nu  G«orge  Berkley,  Bishop  of  Cloync,  Wiiitdm  Ber- 

.  I'bnmaa  Birch.  William  Borlase,  Thomas  Bott,  James 

'  '* .  Ilfiomas   Broughton,  John   Browne.  John  Burton, 

,  h   DuCliPr.  BUbop  of  Durham,  Thomas  Carte,  Edmund 

'    I.    Eamunl    Chishull,    Charles    Churchill.  William 

'k^,  Robert  Clarion,  Bishop   of  Clnghpr.   John  Cony- 

'        BuhfYp  of  Bristol.  George  Castard,    and   Samuel 

V  t!l  ^—'  I  Mm  not  conscious,*  says  Dr.  Kippis,  'of  any 

■  hty   In   conducting  the  work.    I  would  not  willingly 

r*  •  disaraCinf  minister  that  does  not  justly  deserve  to 

>«»r)rd,  or  omit  an  ettablUhed  clergyman  that  docs.    At 

ftAm«   tttn«,  I  shall  not  be  deterred  from   Introducing 

'  -i*rrs  Into  tb«  Biograpbla,  when  I  am  satlsfled  that  they 

"ititJ**!  to  that  dlstlncnoB,  from  their  writings,  learning, 

•  Ti.^t.  *  **     Let  m«  add  that  the  expression  "  A  friend  to 
r   *  stitotlnn  In  church  and  state."  was  not  meant  by  me 

•  \  rcfl«ctk«n  tipon  this  reverend  gentleman,  m  if  he  were 
"•tnf  to  th«polltSeal constitution  of  bis  country,  as  esta* 

'    1  at  tlM*  KevoltttUm,  but,  from  my  steady  and  avowed 
f  tlon  for  a  Torv,  was  quoted  from  "  Johnson's  Dic- 

•  .  rj  .**  wbrre  t)»t  dfsthictlnn  Is  so  deflned.  Sote  to  secofut 
•  '  .«.  ^  BovwitC    But  even  H^kfgt  could  be  ditsatififlifl 

'  ".  I>r    Kippia'i  conduct  of  the  work.    See  Cowper's  lively 
'«tn.  "  0»  ^fkiert^mg  tomt  namet  of  tittle  note  m  ihe 

•  r  ij-%ti».**  and  Horace  Walpole's  anecdote.  —** I  happ<>ned 
■ .'  (Hat  Kb*  mographUi  was  an  apology  for  every  brMiy. 

■  rcacbod  ckM  ears  of  Dr.  Kippis,  who  retorted  that  the 


We  entered  seriously  upon  a  question  of 
much  importance  to  me,  which  Johnson  was 
pleased  to  consider  with  friendly  attention.  I 
had  long  complained  to  him  that  I  felt  m3r8elf 
discontented  in  Scotland,  as  too  narrow  a 
sphere,  and  that  I  wished  to  make  my  chief 
residence  in  London,  the  great  scene  of  am- 
bition, instruction,  and  amusement;  a  scene 
which  was  to  me,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
heaven  upon  earth.  Johmsov.  ^  Why,  Sir,  I 
never  knew  any  one  who  had  such  a  gtut  for 
London  as  you  have  :  and  I  cannot  blame  you 
for  your  wish  to  live  there;  vet,  Sir,  were 
I  in  your  father*s  place,  I  should  not  consent 
to  your  settling  there ;  for  I  have  the  old  feudal 
notions,  and  I  should  be  afraid  that  Auchinleck 
would  be  deserted,  as  you  would  soon  find  it 
more  desirable  to  have  a  country  seat  in  a  bet- 
ter climate.  I  own,  however,  that  to  consider 
it  as  a  duty  to  reside  on  a  family  estate  is  a 
prejudice ;  for  we  must  consider,  that  working- 
people  get  employment  equally,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  land  IS  sold  equally,  whether  a  great 
family  resides  at  home  or  not ;  and  if  the 
rents  of  an  estate  be  carried  to  London,  they 
return  again  in  the  circulation  of  commerce ; 
nay.  Sir,  we  must  perhaps  allow,  that  carrying 
the  rents  to  a  distance  is  a  ^ood,  because  it 
contributes  to  that  circulation.  We  must, 
however,  allow,  that  a  well-regulated  great 
family  may  improve  a  neighbourhood  in  civility 
and  elegance,  and  give  an  example  of  good 
order,  virtue,  and  piety ;  and  so  its  residence 
at  home  may  be  of  much  advantage.  But  if  a 
great  family  be  disorderly  and  vicious,  its  resi- 
dence at  home  is  very  pernicious  to  a  neigh- 
bourhood. There  is  not  now  the  same  induce- 
ment to  live  in  the  country  as  formerly ;  the 
pleasures  of  social  life  are  much  better  enjoyed 


life  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  should  prove  that  the  Biograpbla 
was  not  an  apology  lor  every  body.  Soon  after  this  1  was 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  Doctor  to  solicit  materials  for 
my  father's  life.  You  may  guess  that  I  very  civilly  refuiwl." 
fratpoUana,  xdr..  and  L^ter  to  Cole,  Sept.,  1.1778.— 
Crokbb,  1847. 

>  "Observations  on  Tnsantty,"by  Thomas  Arnold,  M.D., 
London,  1782 —  Bomwkll. 

s  "  He  was,"  says  Hawkins, "  a  great  enemy  to  the  pre« 
sent  fashionable  way  of  supposing  worthless  and  infamous 
persons  mad,"  that  is,  he  disapproved  of  palliating  wickedness 
by  attributing  it  to  phy«ical  causes,  for  he  certainly  thought 
(and  no  doubt  felt)  that  the  exercises  of  piety,  .ind  the 
restraints  of  conscience,  might  repre<9  a  tendency  towards 
insanity.  He  also,  I  suppoM*,  regretted  the  degree  of  im- 
punity which  is  sometimes  afforded  to  crime  under  the 
plea  of  Insanity. —  Ckokbb. 

5  We  read  in  the  Gospel*,  that  those  unfortunate  persons, 
who  were  possetsed  with  evil  spirits  (which,  after  ail,  I  think 
Is  the  most  proluible  cause  ofmiuiDcss,  as  was  first  suggi^sted 
to  mo  by  my  rfspectahle  fri«nd  .Sir  John  Pringl*-),  had 
recoiifKe  to  pain,  tearing  themselves,  and  jumping  some<i 
times  into  the  fire,  sometimes  into  the  water.  Mr.  Seward 
has  furnished  mo  with  a  remarkable  anecdote  in  confirma- 
tion of  Dr  Johnaon's  observation.  A  tradesman,  who  had 
arouired  a  large  fortune  in  London,  retired  fr^nn  buiiness, 
anu  went  to  live  at  Worcester.  His  mind,  being  without  its 
usual  occupation,    and  having  nothing  else  to  supply  its 

KUce,  proved  upon  itself,  so  that  existence  was  a  torment  to 
im.  At  fast  he  was  seized  with  the  stone ;  and  a  friend  who 
found  him  In  one  of  its  severest  fits,  having  expressed  his 
concern,  *•  No,  no  Sir,"  said  he, "  don't  pity  me ;  what  I  now 
feel  is  ease,  compared  with  that  torture  of  mind  from  whirh 
it  relleve4  me  —  Bo«wrll.  Cardan  composed  his  mind 
tendln{{  to  madneiis  (or  rather  actually  mad,  for  such 
he  seems  in  his  writini^s,  learned  as  thevnre)  bjr  exciting 
voluutary  pain.    V.  Card.  Op.  ct.  Vit.  — KKAaiuBV. 
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in  town ;  and  there  is  no  longer  in  the  country 
that  power  and  inflaence  in  proprietors  of  land 
which  thej  had  in  old  times,  and  which  made 
the  country  so  agreeable  to  them.  The  Laird 
of  Auchinleck  now  is  not  near  so  great  a  man 
as  the  Laird  of  Auchinleck  was  a  hundred 
years  ago." 

I  told  him,  that  one  of  my  ancestors  never 
went  from  home  without  being  attended  by 
thirty  men  on  horseback.  Johnson^s  shrewd- 
ness and  spirit  of  inquiry  were  exerted  upon 
every  occasion.  "  Pray,  *  said  he,  '*  how  did 
your  ancestor  support  hu  thirty  men  and  thirty 
horses  when  he  went  at  a  distance  from  home, 
in  an  age  when  there  was  hardly  any  money  in 
circulation  ?"  I  suggested  the  same  difficulty 
to  a  friend  who  mentioned  Douglases  going  to 
the  Holy  Land  with  a  numerous  train  of  fol- 
lowers.* Douglas  could,  no  doubt,  maintain 
followers  enough  while  living  upon  his  own 
lands,  the  produce  of  which  supplied  them  with 
food ;  but  he  could  not  carry  tnat  food  to  the 
Holy  Land ;  and  as  there  was  no  commerce  by 
which  he  could  be  supplied  with  money,  how 
could  he  maintain  them  in  foreign  countries  ? 

I  suggested  a  doubt,  that  if  I  were  to  reside 
in  London,  the  exquisite  zest  with  which  I 
relished  it  in  occasional  visits  might  go  off,  and 
I  might  wrow  tired  of  it.  Johnson.  "  Why, 
Sir,  you  nnd  no  man,  at  all  intellectual,  who  is 
willing  to  leave  London.  No,  Sir,  when  a  man 
is  tired  of  London,  he  is  tired  of  life ;  for  there 
is  in  London  all  that  life  can  afford.** 

To  obviate  his  apprehension,  that  by  settling 
in  London  I  might  aesert  the  seat  of  my  ances- 
tors, I  assured  him  that  I  had  old  feudal  prin- 
ciples to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm ;  and  tnat  I 
felt  all  the  dvlcedo  of  the  natale  solum.  I  re- 
minded him,  that  the  Laird  of  Auchinleck  had 
an  elegant  house,  in  front  of  which  he  could 
ride  ten  miles  forward  upon  his  own  territories, 
upon  which  he  had  upwards  of  six  hundred 
people  attached  to  him;  that  the  family  seat 
was  rich  in  natural  romantic  beauties  oi  rock, 
wood,  and  water ;  and  that  in  my  "  mom  of 
life"  I  had  appropriated  the  finest  descriptions 
in  the  ancient  classics  to  certain  scenes  there, 
which  were  thus  associated  in  my  mind.  That 
when  all  this  was  considered,  I  should  certainly 
pass  a  part  of  the  year  at  home,  and  enjoy  it 
the  more  from  variety,  and  from  bringing  with 
me  a  share  of  the  intellectual  stores  of  the 
metropolis.  He  listened  to  all  this,  and  kindly 
**  hoped  it  might  be  as  I  now  supposed.** 

>  James  de  Duglai  wu  reau«sted  by  King  Robert  Bruce  in 
hit  la4t  houn,  to  repair  with  his  beart  to  Jerusalem,  and 
humbly  to  deposit  it  at  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord ;  which 
(according  to  Boecc,  whom  Boswell  seems  to  follow)  he  did 
in  1330;  but  other  writers  represent,  probably  more  tnaly, 
that  he  was  killed  by  the  way  in  fight  with  the  Saracens  in 
Spain  ;  that  his  remains  were  brought  home  and  interred  at 
Douglas  ;  and  that  the  king's  heart  was  also  brought  back 
and  buried  at  Melrose.  ^Haites's  Anna/*,  ii.  14&-161 .  Hence 
the  croumed  heart  in  the  arms  of  Douglas.  —  Ckokbr. 

*  Now,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  rears  since  this  conversa- 
tion passed,  the  observation  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  in  Westminster  Hall  has  convinced  me  that,  how- 
ever true  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  legal  IHend  may  have 
been  some  time  ago,  the  same  certainty  of  suoccs*  cannot 


He  said,  a  country  gentleman  should  brir  j 
his  lady  to  visit  London  as  soon  as  he  can.  tL^- 
they  may  have  agreeable  topics  for  convena- 
tion  when  they  are  by  thdhiselves. 

As  I  meditated  trying  my  fortune  in  Wr-^i- 
minster  Hall,  our  conversation  tamed  upon  ;i> 
profession  of  the  law  in  England.  Johk!m*> 
**Tou  must  not  indulge  too  sanguine  h(•J^^ 
should  you  be  called  to  our  bar.  I  wa»  uA-l 
by  a  very  sensible  lawyer,  that  there  are  a  gT'.--; 
many  chances  against  any  man's  success  in  t: ' 
profession  of  the  law;  the  candidates  aiv  -^ 
numerous,  and  those  who  get  large  practkv  « < 
few.  He  said,  it  was  by  no  means  true  that  . 
man  of  good  parts  and  applieataoai  b  sur^  t 
having  business,  though  he,  indeed,  allowed  i:  J. 
if  such  a  man  could  but  appear  in  a  few  cau±c- 
his  merit  would  be  known,  and  he  wonld  j  ' 
forward;  but  that  the  ^reat  risk  was,  tlu'  i. 
man  might  pass  half  a  lifetime  in  the  ixiur* 
and  never  have  an  opportunity  of  showin:!  u.- 
abilities."  « 

We  talked  of  employment  being  absolav '  • 
necessary  to  preserve  the  mind  from  wear^v  . 
and  growing  fretful,  eepedallj  in  thoee  v. 
have  a  tendency  to  melancholy;    and  I  n^-i- 
tioned  to  him  a  saying  which   somebody  b. 
related  of  an  American  savage,  who,  when    . 
European  was  expatiating  on  all  the  advant  j^-  > 
of  money,  put  this  question :  "  Will  it  purch  -- 
occupation f*^      Johmson.   "Depend    upon    i 
Sir,  this  saying  is  too  refined  for  a  savage.   .\ : 
Sir,  money  will  purchase  occupation ;  it  t 
purchase  all  the  conveniencies  of  life ;  it  v 
purchase  variety  of  company;  it  will  purer.  .-^ 
all  sorts  of  entertainment.*'^ 

I  talked  to  him  of  Forster's  '*  Voyage  t--^  '^ 
South  Seas,"  ^  which  pleased  me  ;  but  I  f  u- 
he  did  not  like  it.  ''  Sir,"  said  he,  '•  then>  l-^  . 
great  affectation  of  fine  writing  in  it."     V-  -■ 
WELL.  **  But  he  carries  you  along  with  h>. 
Johnson.   **Ko,   Sir;  he  does  not   carrr  '- 
along  with  him;  he  leaves  me   bdiind  hi 
or  rather,   indeed,   he  sets    me  belbtv  L.-. 
for  he  makes  me  turn  over  mMXkj  Icatcs  ^  . 
time." 

On  Sunday,  September  21.,  we  went  tr«  " 
church  of  Ashbourne,  which  is   one   o^  ' . 
largest  and  most  luminous  that  I  have  s^'er 
any  town  of  the  same  size     I  felt  great  y^' 
faction  in  considering  that  I  was  supportou 
my  fondness  for  solemn  public  worakip  by    ' 
general  concurrence  and  munificence  of  cxx  - 
kind. 


DOW  be  promised  to  the  same  diaplay  of  asarlL    TlM  rwnt. 
however,  of  the  rapid  rise  of  Mine,  and  the  dtoappwost 
others  equally  respectable,  are  sucli  as  It  nlfht  m*m  la*^ 
to  mention,  and  would  require  a  taBRT  dHaU  taata  w  <»* 
proper  for  this  work — Doawux.    Mr.  BoawvCTe  pm 
feelings  here  have  ekmded  his  pcrccptlott,   Ibr  Jljfc&« 
friend  was  so  far  from  boMtng  out  aori— s%  oCi 
be  scarcely  admitted  a  prohiMlity.  —  CBimam. 

^  Nay,  it  may  be  said  to  purdiaae,  or  rattur  to  ( 
patitm  too,  by  the  Tartoas  Kinds  of  buaiocaa  wldck 
oeasarily  impoaes.  —  Caoftsa. 

«  A  v«>ya«e  round  the  World,  in  Hit  Bftt^mk  Mv^* 
Ship   Resolution,  comaaaadcd   liy  Caplnin    Jtmm    !.*■»• 
London,  1777.  S  vols. .-  P.  CowmMOKaii. 
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Johnson  and  Taylor  were  so  different  from 
each  other,  that  I  wondered  at  their  preserving 
an  intimacy.  Their  having  been  at  school  and 
college  together  ^  might,  in  some  degree,  account 
for  this:  but  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  fur- 
nished me  with  a  stronger  reason;  for  Johnson 
mentioned  to  him,  that  he  had  been  told  by 
Taylor  he  was  to  be  his  heir.  I  shall  not  take 
upon  me  to  animadvert  upon  this ;  but  certain 
it  is  that  Johnson  paid  great  attention  to  Tay- 
lor. He  now,  however,  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  I 
loTe  him ;  but  I  do  not  love  him  more ;  my 
regard  for  him  does  not  increase.  As  it  is  said 
in  the  Apocrypha,  *■  his  talk  is  of  bullocks.^  * 
I  do  not  suppose  he  is  very  fond  of  my  com- 
pany. His  habits  are  by  no  means  sufficiently 
clerical :  this  he  knows  that  I  see ;  and  no  man 
likes  to  live  under  the  eye  of  perpetual  disap- 
probation.*' 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  many  sermons 
were  composed  for  Taylor  by  Johnson.  At  this 
time  I  found  upon  his  table  a  part  of  one  which 
he  had  newly  begun  to  write  :  and  Concio  pro 
Tayloro  appears  m  one  of  his  diaries.  Wncn 
to  these  circumstances  we  add  the  internal 
evidence  from  the  power  of  thinking  and  style, 
in  the  collection  which  the  Reverend  Mr. Hayes 
\iiid  published,  with  the  significant  title  of 
**  Sermons  left  for  Publication^  by  the  Reverend 
*hthn  Taylor,  LL.D.,**  our  conviction  will  be 
complete.' 

I,  however,  would  not  have  it  thought  that 
Dr.  Taylor,  though  he  could  not  write  like 
Johnson,  (as,  indeed,  who  could?)  did  not 
sortietimes  compose  sermons  as  good  as  those 
which  we  generally  have  from  very  respectable 
ill  vines.  He  showed  me  one  with  notes  on  the 
iiiarjpn  in  Johnson^s  handwriting ;  and  I  was 
pr(^<>cnt  when  he  read  another  to  Johnson,  that 
L<>  might  have  his  opinion  of  it,  and  Johnson 
•■uul  it  was  "very  well."  These,  we  may  be 
114 re^  were  not  tJohnson*s;  for  he  was  aoove 
lit  tin  arts,  or  tricks  of  deception. 

j4)bnson  was  by  no  means  of  opinion  that 
>'\i'rj  man  of  a  learned  profession  should  con- 
•i«i*'r  it  as  incumbent  upon  him,  or  as  necessary 
Ut  his  credit,  to  appear  as  an  author.  When, 
,11  the  ardour  of  ambition  for  literary  fume,  I 
r>  jretted  to  him  one  day  that  an  eminent  judge  ^ 
'i  ul  nothing  of  it,  and  therefore  would  leave  no 
{ «'rp<;tual  monument  of  himself  to  posterity ; 
"  A  laci !  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  what  a  moss  of 
ufusion  should  we  have,  if  every  bishop,  and 


n  i 


Vot  of  the  tam«  coII^kv,  nor  rveo,  It  leems,  cotemporarlei 
^  rti«>  vmlTtnitf.    See  antit  p.  1H.  n.  S.  —  Crokbr,  1H47. 

•  Ecri«iU»tlciit,  cbap.  kxhtIII.  ▼.  96.  The  whole  chapter 
T  '  bf  rtwd  aa  an  wlinirable  lUuftrallon  of  the  •iiperiority  of 

:txtat^  miadt  over  the  irroM  and  Illiterate Boswrll. 

!•  '•  4i«MiC«d  lo  Borke'k  **  Reflections  on  the  French  Kevolu- 


i.»*i 


'-.Caoasa 
BeftNW  I  rel 


70tt/*  wrltea  Blihop  Porteua  to  Dr. 


fVractl#.  I7W,  **  I  nort  nentkm  one  more  publication,  on 
*rr<4mt  of  Its  alDtttlarity  aa  well  a«  iti  merit.  It  It  a  Tnlnme 
• '  11  iiniwi,  pubUabed  bf  Dr.  Taylor,  prebendaiy  of  West- 
.-  tister.  «bo  t«  bttdjr  deM.  He  waaan  old  friend  and  school. 
r  1  >•  fl<  Dr.  Johosoo'a,  and  was  lone  suspected  of  preaching 
•••-cBOtta  written  lif  the  Doctor,  lo  confute  this  calumay, 
be  urdersd  thia  volume  of  sermons  to  be  published  after  his 


every  judge,  every  lawyer,  physician,  and 
divine,  were  to  write  books  I " 

I  mentioned  to  Johnson  a  respectable  person 
of  a  very  strong  mind^,  who  had  little  of  that 
tenderness  which  is  common  to  human  nature ; 
as  an  instance  of  which,  when  I  suggested  to 
him  that  he  should  invite  his  son,  who  nad  been 
settled  ten  years  in  foreign  parts,  to  come  home 
and  pay  him  a  visit,  his  answer  was,  '^No,  no, 
let  him  mind  his  business."  Johhson.  **  I  do 
not  agree  with  him.  Sir,  in  this.  Gretting  money 
is  not  all  a  man's  business :  to  cultivate  kind- 
ness is  a  valuable  part  of  the  business  of  life." 

In  the  evening,  Johnson,  being  in  very  good 
spirits,  entertained  us  with  several  character- 
istical  portraits:  I  regret  that  any  of  them 
escaped  my  retention  and  diligence.  I  found 
from  experience,  that  to  collect  my  friend's 
conversation  so  as  to  exhibit  it  with  any  degree 
of  its  original  flavour,  it  was  necessary  to  write 
it  down  without  delay.  To  record  his  sayings, 
after  some  distance  of  time,  was  like  preserving 
or  pickling  long-kept  and  faded  fruits,  or  other 
vegetables,  which,  when  in  that  state,  have 
litde  or  nothing  of  their  taste  when  fresh. 

I  shall  present  m^  readers  with  a  series  of 
what  I  gathered  this  evening  from  the  John- 
sonian garden. 

"  My  friend,  the  late  Earl  of  Cork,  Pp.  57.] 
had  a  great  desire  to  maintain  the  literary 
character  of  his  family:  he  was  a  genteel 
man,  but  did  not  keep  up  the  dignity  of  his 
rank.  He  was  so  generally  civil,  that  nobody 
thanked  him  for  it. 

*^  Did  we  not  hear  so  much  said  of  Jack 
Wilkes,  we  should  think  more  highly  of  his 
conversation.  Jack  has  a  great  variety  of  talk, 
Jack  is  a  scholar,  and  Jack  has  the  manners 
of  a  gentleman.  But  after  hearing  his  name 
sounded  from  pole  to  pole,  as  the  phcenix  of 
convivial  felicity,  we  are  disappointed  in  his 
company.  He  has  always  been  at  me:  but  I 
would  do  Jack  a  kindness,  rather  than  not. 
The  contest  is  now  over." 

**  Garrick's  gaiety  of  conversation  has  deli- 
cacy and  elegance :  Footc  makes  you  laugh 
more ;  but  Foote  has  the  air  of  a  buflfoon  paid 
for  entertaining  the  company.  He  indeed  well 
deserves  his  hire." 

**  Colley  Gibber  once  consulted  me  as  to  one 
of  his  birthday  odes  [ant&,  p.  137.]  a  long  time 
before  it  was  wanted.  I  objected  very  freely 
to  several  passages.    Gibber  lost  patience,  and 


death.  But  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  quite  answer  bis  purpose , 
for  1  will  venture  to  sar.  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  RnKland 
who  knows  anfthinfi  of  Dr.  Jnhnion's  peculiarities  of  style, 
sentiment,  and  composition,  that  will  not  Instantly  pronounce 
thcKe  sermons  to  be  his  Indeed,  they  are  (some  of  them  at 
least)  in  his  very  best  manner  ;  and  Taylor  was  no  more 
capable  of  writing  them  than  of  roakinit  en  epic  poem."  — 
M  ARKI.AND  It  seems,  then,  that  the  candour  of  the  stgn^ftcani 
or  rather  equirocatinff  title  was  Mr. Hayes's ;  and  yet  It  seems 
Incredible  that  Dr.  Taylor  could  have  meant  to  have  prac- 
tised  such  a  deception.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ser. 
mnns  were  Johnson's.— CaoKia,  IN47. 

*  Probably  Lord  Mansfield.  <-Cbok BR. 

•  He  means  his  father.  Lord  Auchinleck  ;  and  the  absent 
son  was  Darid,  who  spent  Mnanj  jeara  la  Spain. —  Crokbb. 
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wouM  not  rcatl  his  ode  to  an  ond.  When  we 
had  done  with  criticism  we  walked  over  to 
Kichardison's,  the  autlior  of  *  Chirissa,'  and  I 
won<lered  to  find  Richardson  displeased  that  1 
*  did  not  treat  Cibher  with  more  respect.^  Now, 
Sir,  to  talk  of  respect  for  a  player  I "  *  (smil- 
in«j;  disdainfully.)  J^oswell.  "There,  Sir,  you 
are  always  heretical:  y(Mi  never  will  allow 
merit  to  a  player."  Johnson.  "Merit,  Sir! 
what  merit  ?  Do  you  respect  a  roj^e-dancer  or 
a  l>allad-singer?'*  Boswell.  "No,  sir;  but 
we  res[)ect  a  i^reat  j)layer,  as  a  man  who  can 
conceive  lofty  sentiments,  and  can  ex]>ress 
them  gracefully."  »Johnson.  "What!  Sir,  a 
fellow  who  claps  a  hump  on  his  back,  and  a 
lump  on  his  leg,  and  cries,  *  /  am  Richard  the 
Third  f'  Nay,  Sir,  a  ballad-singer  is  a  higher 
man,  for  he  does  two  things ;  he  repeats  and 
he  sings :  there  is  both  recitation  and  music  in 
his  performance ;  the  player  only  recites." 
BoswEix.  "  My  dear  Sir,  you  may  turn  any 
thing  into  ridicule.  I  allow,  that  a  player  of 
farce  is  not  entitled  to  respect;  he  does  a  little 
thing;  but  he  who  can  represent  exalted  cha- 
racters, and  touch  the  noblest  pa^^sions,  has 
very  respectable  j)owers ;  and  mankind  have 
agreetl  in  admiring  great  talents  for  the  stage. 
We  must  consider,  too,  that  a  great  player  does 
what  very  few  are  capable  to  do;  his  art  is  a 
vrry  rare  faculty.  Wlio  can  re}>eat  Ilandet's 
solilo([uy,  *To  be,  or  not  to  be,'  as  Garrick 
does  it  y"  Johnson.  "  Any  Imdy  may.  Jemmy, 
there  (a  boy  about  eight  years  old,  who  was  in 
the  room),  will  do  a,s  well  in  a  week."  Bos- 
well. "  No,  no,  Sir :  and  as  a  proof  of  the 
merit  of  great  acting,  and  of  the  value  which 
mankind  set  upon  it,  Garrick  ha<i  got  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds."  Johnson.  "  Is  getting  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  proof  of  excellence? 
That  has  been  done  by  a  scoundrel  commis- 
sary ." 

This  was  most  fallacious  reasonini;.  I  was 
sure^  for  once,  that  1  had  the  best  side  of  the 
argument.  I  boldly  maintained  the  just  dis- 
tinction between  a  tragedian  and  a  mere  thea- 
trical droll;  between  those  who  rouse  our 
terror  and  pity,  and  those  who  only  make  us 
laugh.  "If,"  said  I,  "Bettcrton  and  Foote 
were  to  walk  into  this  room,  you  would  respect 
Bettcrton  much  more  than  Foote."  Johnson. 
"If  Bettcrton  were  to  walk  into  this  room  with 
Foute,  Foote  would  soon  drive  him  out  of  it. 
I'ootf,  Sir,  f/n/ttcnu.s  Foote,  has  powers  superior 
to  them  all.""^ 


'  .lohnson  spfnis  to  have  had  a  p«'rsf>i)al  pique  ap.iitist 
CililxT.  I  hopo  it  had  some  hotter  iinmnds  tliau  his  having 
kept  Johnson  vvaitiiij;  in  Lord  ('he'»lerh('hl's  antc-rtjinii  (<?n/r, 
p.  H\.  n.  31.  (.al)t)er  was  m»t  merely  a  j:ood  H«:t<)r,  l)Ht  one  of 
tlie  l>est  (if  our  rninic  drariialists.  —  CunKKK. 

-'  ■'  The  tad  was."'  sa>s  .Murphy.  '  that  Jolmson  could  not 
!see  tlK  p.i.s'.ions  a"  they  ri)Se  ;iinl  4ha'>e«i  (»ne  annth(  r  in  the 
varieil  lealnres  ot  the  expri  -'•ivr- laee  otCiarrick."  Mr.  Mur- 
phy ri.nuinlK'reU  beiii;,'  in  lonvcrsatioti  with  Johnson  near  the 
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Personal     Disputes.  —  Duke     of     DeronsMire.  — 
liurkes     Definition      of    a      Free       GorrmtenL 

—  /lam.  —  The  Christian  Rnxlation.  — 
^fuu(JO  Campbell.  —  Dr.  Taylor's  BuU^Jnc.  — 
*'  A'' sop  at  play.**  —  Memory.  —  Rochestrr't 
Poems.  —  Prior.  —  Ilypochontlria.  —  J^ikUj.  — 
Homer  and  Virgil.  —  Lord  Bacon.  —  T*j}Jyrm 
Beauclerk. —  Grainger's  **  Ode  on  Solitude.'  — 
Music.  —  Hafipiness.  —  Future  State.  —  Sort 
Trade.  —  American  Independence.  —  CorrufM^M 
of  Parliament.  —  Planting.  —  "  Oddity    JiJtn^^ 

—  Decision  of  the  Negro  Cause.  —  A/r.  Stxisx.if.n 
JVelch.  —  Advice  to  Trarellcrs.  —  CorresponJeair 

On  Monday,  September  22.,  when  at  breakl'.i>u 
I  unguardedly  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  '*  I  wivl,  I 
saw  you  and  Mrs.  Macaulay  totrether."  He 
grew  very  angry ;  and,  ailer  a  pause,  whiW  a 
cloud  gathered  on  his  brow,  he  burst  out,  **Ni5. 
Sir ;  you  would  not  see  us  quarrel,  to  iiliL.- 
you  sport.  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  verr 
uncivil  to  pit  two  people  against  one  another!'' 
Then,  checking  himself,  and  wishing  to  U 
more  gentle,  he  added,  "  I  do  not  say  you 
should  be  hanged  or  drowned  for  thiji ;  bu;  « 
i.v  very  uncivil."  Dr.  Taylor  thought  him  ib 
the  wrong,  and  spoke  to  him  privately  o(  \i ; 
but  I  afterwards  acknowledged  to  John-^a 
that  I  was  to  blame,  for  I  candidly  ovtlA 
that  I  meant  to  express  a  desire  to  ^v  i 
contest  between  Mrs.  Macaulay  and  him  ;  btrt 
then  I  knew  how  the  contest  would  end ;  * 
that  I  was  to  see  him  triumph.  Johsv^h. 
"  Sir,  you  eamiot  be  sure  how  a  contest  wiil 
end ;  and  no  nian  has  a  right  to  en^'asre  r»T 
people  in  a  dispute  by  which  their  pkssivi? 
may  be  inflamed,  and  they  may  part  wrh 
bitter  resentment  agrunst  each  other.  I  would 
sooner  keep  company  with  a  man  from  wb-^n 
I  must  guard  my  pockets,  than  with  a  o'-in 
who  contrives  to  brmg  me  into  a  dispute  w'.rh 
somebody  that  he  may  hear  it-     This   is  tfe? 

great    iault    of '   (naming    one    of    oui 

friends),  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  subfo.-! 
upon  which  he  knows  two  people  in  the  com- 
pany <litrer.'*  BoswELL.  "But  he  told  n«% 
Sir,  he  does  it  for  instruction."  «Johx?o^ 
"  Whatever  the  motive  be,  Sir,  the  t*>«>*  who 
does  so,  does  very  wrong.  He  has  no  mcv^ 
right  to  instruct  lumself  at  such  riak«  rKjin  br 
has  to  make  two  people  fight  a  duel,  *i>«^  1^ 
may  learn  how  to  defend  himself."* 


»lde  of  the  scenes,  during  the  tragedy  of  Kinf^ 

riarrlck  came  off  the  atage,  he  said,  "  You  two  talk  so  K-j.^ 

yon  destroy  all  my  f»^Ung«."  — '*  PHtbee,*'  rrplWd  J«fe- »  -, 

'•  do  not  talk  of  feelings  ;  Punch  ha»  no  feeling*,'" CKif«.>  j. 

•^  Mr.  Langton  Is,  no  doubt,  meant  hens,  aod  m  il*>»  <-  «- 
parapraph.  See  <m/t\  pp.  361  365.  and  S9i..  the  p*iNk  - 1- 
cause  of  Johnson's  frequent  and  fretful  necurreaicr  to  lcj* 
cuinplaiiit.  —Cbok.BR. 
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He  found  great  fault  with  a  gentleman  of 
our  acquaintance  for  keeping  a  bad  table. 
^Sir,"  said  he,  ^'when  a  man  is  invited  to 
dinner,  he  is  disappointed  if  he  does  not  get 
something  good.  1  advised  Mrs.  Thrale,  who 
has  no  ciutl-parties  at  her  house,  to  give  sweet- 
meats, and  such  ffood  things,  in  an  evening,  as 
are  not  conmiomj  given,  and  she  would  find 
company  enough  come  to  her ;  for  every  body 
loves  to  have  thin^  which  please  the  palate 
put  in  their  way,  without  trouble  or  prepara- 
tion.** *  Such  was  his  attention  to  the  minuti<B 
of  life  and  manners. 

He  thus  characterised  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire*, grandfather  of  the  present  represent- 
ative of  that  very  respectable  family :  ^*  He 
was  not  a  man  of  superior  abilities,  but  he  was 
a  man  strictly  faithful  to  his  word.  If,  for 
instance,  he  had  promised  you  an  acorn,  and 
none  had  grown  that  year  in  his  woods,  he 
would  not  have  contented  himself  with  that 
excuse :  he  would  have  sent  to  Denmark  for 
it.  So  unconditional  was  he  in  keeping  his 
word ;  so  hip;h  as  to  the  point  of  honour." 
This  was  a  liberal  testimony  from  the  Tory 
Johnson  to  the  virtue  of  a  great  Whig  noble- 


Mr.  Burke's  **  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of 
Bristol,  on  the  Affairs  of  America,"  being 
mentioned,  Johnson  censured  the  composition 
much,  and  he  ridiculed  the  definition  of  a  free 
coTcmment ;  viz,  ^*  For  any  practical  purpose, 
it  ia  what  the  people  thinks  so."  ^*  I  will  let 
the  King  of  France  govern  me  on  those  con- 
ditions," said  he,  **  for  it  is  to  be  governed  just 
as  I  please."  And  when  Dr.  Taylor  talked  of 
a  girl  being  sent  to  a  parish  workhouse,  and 
askiHl  how  much  she  could  be  obliged  to  work, 
*^  Why,"  said  Johnson,  ^^  as  much  as  is  reason- 
able ;  and  what  is  that  P  as  much  as  she  thinks 
reasonable." 

Dr.  Johnson  obligingly  proposed  to  carry 
nie  to  see  Dam,  a  romantia  scene,  now  belong- 
ing  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Port,  but 
r»mierly  the  seat  of  the  Congreves.'  I  suppose 
it  ia  well  described  in  some  of  the  tours. 
«f  obnaon  described  it  distinctly  and  vividly ;  at 
<«rhicfa  I  could  not  but  express  to  him  my 
wonder;    because,  though   my  eyes,    as    he 


1  "Of  moCbn  lady*!  rntertainmrata  he  said.  *  What  tifnimp* 
HoHia  ChiUier  ?  there  Is  oelther  mmI,  dritUt,  nor  talk.' " 

«  WUlurni.  third  Duke  ot  Dernnahfre.  who  died  In  17M. 
file  haowlcag*  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  he  dcriirpd,  no 
^.^•«ibt,  from  Dr.  Taylor  atid  Mr.  Fits  her  bert.  —  Crokkr. 

*»  Tbia  U  a  mistake.  The  PorU  had  been  leated  at  IlRin 
fftiaM  oot  of  nhid  ;  and,  perhape,  derived  tiicir  nam^  from 
tn*  narrow  pass  Into  Dovedale.  Congreve  had  vitited  that 
faaanj  at  Ham  ;  and  kii  teai,  that  Is,  tke  bench  on  which  he 
»«aaicti«nes  sat,  fai  tba  gardens,  used  to  be  shown :  this,  Mr. 
t^^rnmrd  Port— one  of  the  ancient  family,  and  now  vicar  of 
lljUB  — thinks  waa  the  cause  of  Mr.  Boswell's  error.  Ham 
Has  •iner  passed  Into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Watts  Russell,  who 
IwMS  r«f*Uc«id  the  old  residence  of  the  Ports  by  a  stately 
OtaChir  naiuion.  ~-  CaoKaa,  1831. 

«  So  fbtMl  are  people  of  (abrlcatinf  anecdotes,  that  the 
at  llam  told  me  that  It  was  Johnson  himself  who 
i  this  eaperlmcDt.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
ri»«r  aioka  swldeoly  Into  the  earth  behind  a  hill  above  the 
«all«7«  ■ad   kvrtis  out  afabi  abo«tt  four  miles  below.  — 


observed,  were  better  than  his,  I  could  not  by 
any  means  eaual  him  in  representing  visible 
objects.  I  said,  the  difference  between  us  in 
this  respect  was  as  that  between  a  man  who 
has  a  bad  instrument,  but  plays  well  on  it^  and 
a  man  who  has  a  good  instrument,  on  which 
he  can  play  very  imperfectly. 

I  recollect  a  very  fine  amphitheatre,  sur- 
rounded with  hills  covered  with  woods,  and 
walks  neatly  formed  along  the  side  of  a  rocky 
steep,  on  uie  quarter  next  the  house,  with 
recesses  under  projections  of  rock,  oversha- 
dowed with  trees ;  in  one  of  which  recesses,  we 
were  told,  Congreve  wrote  his  "  Old  Bachelor." 
We  viewed  a  remarkable  natural  curiosity  at 
Ham;  two  rivers  bursting  near  each  other 
from  the  rock,  not  from  inunediate  springs,  but 
after  having  run  for  many  miles  under  ground. 
Plott,  in  his  "History  of  Staffordshire"  (p.  69.), 
gives  an  account  of  this  curiosity ;  but  John- 
son would  not  believe  it,  though  we  had  the 
attestation  of  the  gardener,  who  said  he  had 
put  in  corks  ^,  where  the  river  Mam/fold  sinks 
into  the  ground,  and  had  catched  them  in  a 
net,  placed  before  one  of  the  openings  where 
the  water  bursts  out.  Indeed,  such  subter- 
raneous courses  of  water  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  our  globe.* 

Talking  of  Dr.  Johnson*8  unwillingness  to 
believe  extraordinary  things,  I  ventured  to  say, 
"  Sir,  you  come  near  Hume's  argument  against 
miracles,  that  *it  b  more  probable  witnesses 
should  lie,  or  be  mistaken,  than  that  they 
should  happen.*"  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir, 
Hume,  taking  the  proposition  simply,  is  right.^ 
But  the  Christian  revelation  is  not  proved  by 
the  miracles  alone,  but  as  connected  with  pro- 
phecies, and  with  the  doctrines  in  continuation 
of  which  the  miracles  were  wrought." 

He  repeated  his  observation,  that  the  dif- 
ferences among  Christians  are  really  of  no 
consequence.  "  For  instance,"  said  he,  "  if  a 
Protestant  objects  to  a  Papist,  *  You  worship 
images;'  the  Papist  can  answer,  *I  do  not 
insist  on  your  doing  it;  you  may  be  a  very 
good  Papist  without  it ;  I  do  it  only  as  a  help 
to  my  devotion.'"  I  said,  the  great  article  of 
Christianity  is  the  revelation  of  immortality.'' 
Johnson  admitted  it  was. 


>  Sei;  Plott's  "  History  of  SUirnrdshire,"  p.  88.,  and  the 
authorities  referred  to  by  him.  —  UuswgLL. 

c  This  is  not  quite  true.  It  is,  indeed,  more  probable  that 
one  or  two  wiincssos  should  lip,  than  that  a  miraclp  should 
have  happ4>npd  ;  but  that  distant  and  unronnectc'd  witnesses 
and  circuniAtHncpB  should  roitcur  in  e^idonriuK  a  ftiUehmjd, 
—  and  that  falnchood  one  in  lt»eir  unnatural.  —  would  be  as 
miraculous  as  anv  miracle  in  Scripture  ;  and  thus,  by  Hume's 
own  argument,  the  ttalance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  the 
rairaclps.  — (Trokkr. 

*  This  is  lootely  expressed.  The  aneimU  believed  in 
immortality,  and  even  a  state  of  retribution.  One  sect,  at 
least,  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Mahumedaus,  acknowledge 
a  future  state.  On  so  vital  a  qup«tion  it  is  not  safe  to  rest 
on  Mr.  Boswell's  colloquial  phrases,  whirh  h.ive  some  Im. 
portance  when  they  appear  to  be  lanctimird  by  the  attmntion 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  Immortality  is,  indeed,  assured,  and  a 
thousand  social  blessings  and  bt'oefits  are  vouchsafed  to  us 
bv  the  Christian  revelation ;  but  "  the  great  article  of 
Ckri$tiamiif  "  is  surely  the  atomuisnt  I—  CauKia. 
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In  the  evening,  a  gentleman  farmer,  who 
was  on  a  visit  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  attempted  to 
dispute  with  «johnson  in  favour  of  Mungo 
Camj)bell,  who  shot  Alexander,  Earl  of  Eg- 
lintDune,  upon  his  having  fallen,  when  retreat- 
ing from  his  lordship,  who  he  believed  wsts 
about  to  seize  his  gun,  a,s  he  had  threatened  to 
do.  He  said  he  should  have  done  just  as 
Campbell  did.  Johnson.  "  Whoever  would 
do  as  Cam})bell  did,  deserves  to  be  hanged; 
not  that  1  eould,  as  a  juryman,  have  found  him 
legally  guilty  of  murder ;  but  I  am  glad  they 
f«Min(l  means  to  eonviet  him."  '  The  gentleman 
faiMiier  said,  '*A  poor  man  has  lus  mueh  honour 
as  a  rich  man ;  and  Campbell  had  that  to  defend." 
Johnson  exclaimed,  "  A  poor  man  has  no 
honour."  The  English  yeoman,  not  dismayed, 
proceeded  :  "  Lord  Eglintoune  wa.s  a  damned 
fool  to  run  on  \ipon  Cam[)bell,  after  being 
warned  that  Camj»bell  would  shoot  him  if  he 
did."  Johnson,  who  could  not  bear  any  thing 
like  swearing,  angrily  replied,  "  lie  was  not  a 
damned  fool :  he  only  thought  too  well  of 
Campbell.  He  did  not  believe  Campbell 
would  be  such  a  diunncd  scoundrel,  as  to  do  so 
damned  a  thing."  His  empliasis  on  damned^ 
acj'ompanied  with  frowning  looks,  reproved 
his  opponent's  want  of   decorum  in  his   pre- 


sence. 


Talkintr  of  the  danir«'r  of  beinjr  mortified  by 
rejection,  when  making  appn^achcs  to  the 
acquaintance  ot'  the  great,  1  ol)scrved,  "  I  am, 
however,  generally  tor  trying:  *  Nothing 
venture,  nothing  have.'"  Johnson.  "Very 
true.  Sir;  but  1  have  always  been  more  afraid 
of  failing,  than  hopeful  of  success."  And, 
indeed,  though  he  had  all  just  respect  for  rank, 
no  man  ever  less  courted  the  favour  of  the 
great.* 

During  this  interview  at  Ashbourne,  John- 
son seemed  to  be  more  uniformly  social,  cheer- 
ful, and  alert,  than  1  had  almost  ever  seen  him. 
He  was  prom])t  on  great  occasions  and  on 
small.  Taylor,  who  praised  every  thing  of  his 
own  to  excess,  in  short,  "whose  geese  were  all 
swans,"  as  the  proverb  says,  expatiated  on  the 
excellence  of  his  1)ull-tlog,  which  he  told  us 
was  •'perfe(!tly  well  shaped."  Johnson,  after 
examining  the  animal  attentividy,  thus  re- 
pressed the  vain-glory  of  our  host :  —  "  No, 
Sir,  he  is  nut  well  shaped ;  for  there  is  not  the 
<piick  transition  from  the  thickness  of  the  fore- 
part, to  the  tenuitij  —  the  thin  pait — behind, 
which  a  bull-dog  ought  to  have.'  This  temiitij 
was  the  only  hard  word  that  1  heard  him  use 
durin::  this  interview,  and  it  will  l>e  observed, 
he  instantly  put  another  expiession  in  its 
place.     Taylor  said,  a  small  bull-dog  was  as 


'  Tli»'  oxjirf^sion  attriltu'eM  in  tho  t*^xt  to  .l()hn«on  is,  I 
think,  one  (if  tin-  W(>r>-t  sp<(  iiiions  of  wh.it  hf  c.indidly 
calli'«l  his  ItiTifi/  of  talk,  aibl  I  cannot  but  hope  th;it  Y\i>\- 
well's  p.'irtiahty  to  I,<itil  KK'Untonni'  Jias  soinewli.it  dijitortoti 
it.  Lord  K^'lnilniuio.  U  must  he  r»  ni.-inbi^red.  was  an 
intimate  Iriend  ami  companion  of  Mr.  Ho>\vclI's,  and  son 
of  the  lady  who  irrati-it  Juhn^on  with  such  lluttrrinjj  atten- 
tion.     Campbell   terminated  his  own  liie  in  prison.     It  is 


gootl  as  a  large  one.  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir ;  for. 
in  proportion  to  his  size,  he  haa  strength  :  ;id'J 
your  argument  would  prove,  that  a  p.H«»l  bull- 
dog may  be  .as  small  as  a  mouse."  It  wi? 
amazing  how  he  entered  with  perspicuity  aiil 
keenness  upon  every  thing  that  oceurred  in 
conversation.  Most  men,  whom  I  know,  wwild 
no  more  think  of  discussing  a  qucstioa  about  a 
bull-dog,  than  of  attacking  a  bull. 

I  cannot  allow  any  fragment  whatever  ihit 
floats  in  my  memory  concerning  the  ^  ii 
subject  of  this  work  to  be  lost.  Thou^b  « 
small  particular  may  appear  trifling  to  sonj'-  ;i 
will  be  relished  by  others ;  while  everv  litrJe 
spark  adds  something  to  the  general  bLjr 
and  to  please  the  true,  candid,  warm  admirtf? 
of  Johnson,  and  in  any  degree  increase  ^lif 
splendour  of  his  reputation,  I  bid  defiane*?  to  \V 
shafts  of  ridicule,  or  even  of  malignity.  Shoii^r> 
of  them  have  been  discharged  at  mj  *'  Jf»un:ii 
of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  ;"  yet  it  still  j*!!* 
unhurt  along  the  stream  of  time,  and  a^  »a 
attendant  upon  Johnson, 

"  Pursues  the  triumph,  and  partakes  the  pik." 

One  morning  alter  breakfast,  when  the  >ui 
shone   bright,  we  walked   out    together,  arni 
"  pored  "  for  some  time  with  placid  indv»ki.rt 
u|)on  an  artificial  waterfall,  which  Dr.  Tayla" 
had  made  by  building  a  strong  dyke  of  stt^ 
across  the  river  behind  the  garden.     Ii  »t 
now  somewhat  obstructed  by  branches  of  tT'Ti^ 
and  other  rubbish,  which  had  come  duwB  ihr 
river,  and  settled  close  to  it.     Johnson,  pirli 
from  a  desire  to  see  it  play  more  freely.  »oe 
partly  from  that  inclination  to  activity  irhfi 
will  animate  at  times  the  most  inert  and  ?hif- 
gish  mortal,  took  a  long  pole  which  was  liiL^i 
on  a  bank,  and  pushed  down  several  paretic  >^ 
this  wreck  with  painful  assiduity,  while  I  s^ixd 
(piietly  by,  wondering  to  behold  the  sage  (L^ 
curiously    employed,     and     smiling    witki  « 
humorous    satisfaction    each    time    when   be 
carried  his  point.     He  worked  till  he  wasqu:*./ 
out  of  breath ;  and  having  found  a  large  6**1 
cat  so  heavy  that  he  could  not  move  it  ^'^'■^ 
several   efforts,    *'Come,*'   said   he    (throv.nj 
down  the  pole),  *'^ytm  shall  take  it  now;^  whxa 
I  accordingly  did,  and  being  a  fresh  man,  f'*'"' 
made  the  cat  tumble  over  the  cascade.     TU? 
may  be  laughed  at  as  too  trifling  to  record ; 
but  it  is  a  small  characteristic  trait   in  tirr 
Flemish  picture  which  I  give  of  mv  £ne»L 
and   in  which,   therefore,    I  mark    the   But«f 
minute  particulars.  And  let  it  be  rememhprwi. 
that  **  iEsop  at  play  "  is  one  of  the  instmctiTc 
apologues  of  antiquity.     [PAtfd.iii.  14.] 


hard  to  Ijeliere  (though  there  wtf  errrjr  sucb  opfsr^rkc** 
that  the  j;overnment  could  have  pemaittwl  hini  to  tw  »■»-•' 
culed  ;  for  Lord  Eglintotiue  wa*  prowly  th«  Aferw-.  • 
and  Campbell  fired  (whether  by  accideJJi  or  <U-«^  .  •*!-•• 
in  the  art  of  falling,  as  he  retreaU4  Jrm  Loi^  £.Kiim^>G^- 
—  Ckoker. 

'^  Bui  no  mnn  more  kwnly  retcntfd  «iif  diirfit.    "!RTr«»^ 
Lords  Chesterfield,  Lyttdtoo,  and  North C«oftsa,  IMT 
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I  mentioned  an  old  gentleman  of  our  ac- 
(juaiotance  whose  memory  was  beginning  to 
fail.  JouHSON.  **  There  must  be  a  diseased 
mind  where  there  is  a  failure  of  memory  at 
seventy.  A  man's  head,  Sir,  must  be  morbid 
if  he  fails  so  soon.'*  *  My  friend,  being  now 
himself  sixty-eight,  might  think  thus :  but  I 
imagine,  that  threescore  and  ten^  the  Psalmist's 
poriod  of  sound  human  life  in  later  a^es,  may 
h;Lve  a  failure,  though  there  be  no  disease  in 
the  constitution. 

Talking  of  Rochester's  Poems,  he  said  he 
hdil  pven  them  to  Mr.  Steevens  to  castrate  ' 
tor  the  edition  of  the  poets,  to  which  he  was  to 
write  prefaces.  ♦  ♦  ♦  3  I  asked  if  Burnet 
had  not  nven  a  good  life  of  Rochester.  Johm- 
!>r»!c.  ^  We  have  a  good  Death ;  there  is  not 
11  inch  Life.'"  I  asked  whether  Prior's  poems 
were  to  be  printed  entire ;  Johnson  said  they 
were.  I  mentioned  Lord  Hailes's  censure  of 
Prior,  in  his  preface  to  a  collection  of  **  Sacred 
i'oenis,"  by  Tarious  hands,  published  by  him  at 
Kdinburgh  a  great  many  years  ago,  where  he 
mentions  **  those  impure  tales  which  will  be 
til*'  eternal  opprobrium  of  their  ingenious 
uiitbor."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  Lord  HaiTes  has 
iuTfioU    There  is  nothing  in  Prior  that  will 

•  xrite  to  lewdness.  If  Lord  Hailes  thinks 
thi^-re  is,  he  must  be  more  combustible  than 
other  people."  I  instanced  the  tale  of  ^^  Paulo 
i'unjanti  and  his  wife."  Johnson.  **Sur, 
there  id  nothing  there,  but  that  his  wife  wanted 
t"  lio  kisaed,  when  poor  Paulo  was  out  of 
(H.,ket.  No,  Sir,  Prior  is  a  lady's  book.  No 
Inly  is  ashamed  to  have  it  standing  in  her 
M'rary."* 

The  hypochondriac  disorder  being  men- 
(■'•Med,  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  think  it  so  common 
a^  I  supposed.    ^  Dr.  Taylor,"  said  he,  "  is  the 

•  line  one  day  as  another.  Burke  and  Reynolds 
an'  the  same.  Beauclerk,  except  when  in  pain, 
.«  the  same.  I  am  not  so  myself;  but  this  I 
do  not  mention  commonly." 

I  ('omplained  of  a  wretched  changefulness, 
•^>  that  I  could  not  preserve,  for  any  Ions 
"'Utinuancc,  the  same  views  of  any  thing.  It 
^«  .lo  most  comfortable  to  me  to  experience  in 
i>r.  Johnson's  company  a  relief  from  this  un- 

•  i-inesN.  His  steady,  vigorous  mind  held  firm 
<  tore  me  those  objects  which  my  own  feeble 
^d    tremuloos   imagination   frequently  pre- 


ProbiMf  Bofvell'a  Ikther,  Lord  Auchlnleck,  wu  meant ; 

'  thti  U  oiM*  of  iJioM  unree«onabl«  a«»ertion«  Into  which 

>      •onn  wu  to  often  betrayed  by  hit  private  feelingi  and 

'  cticrc:    tb«  Pialmirt   My«.  and  lucorailve  age*   have 

»"1,  that  tb«  years  of  maa  are  Ibreeicore  veari  and  ten  ; 

■•«^»Ma«  Jobmon  wa«  now  near  gevrnty,  he  veaturet  to 

'  r;  tbat  amff  decay  of  the  £«cultie»  at  that  age  mutt  be 

•  t.'4  -   CaoKsa. 

I'l  (t  «aa  unocccftaary,  for  it  had  been  done  In  the  early 

( tlir  prrATUt  century  liy  Jacob  Tunson —  Malonb. 

Hi  rr  a  ecNira«  and  bad  joke  of  Dr.  Taylor'i  it  omitted. 

•*  ^nU^u.  176.  n.  C     Botwell,  lo  reference  to  thli  iMd  joke 

"»«■  oolV  oik0  be  tajri  T»lor  ever  m-tde'-adds,  "  I  am 

:  that  Hoffttoe,  Rarl  of  Orford,  hat  a  collection  of  bon 

•u  by  Bcraona  who  never  made  but  one."  —  CaoKsa,  1S47. 

Again  :  what  tad  '*laitfl§  qf  talk"  from  one  who  ansrlly 

r  •  nrf«4  Hammb  More  for  havlog  read  Tom  Jones  (Life, 

•  IKa.)    U  la  surpriahif  aoough  that  Mr.  Boawell  should 


sented  in  such  a  wavering  state,  that  my  reason 
could  not  judge  well  of  them. 

Dr.  Johnson  advised  me  to>day  to  have  as 
many  books  about  me  as  I  could;  that  I 
might  read  upon  any  subject  upon  which  I 
had  a  desire  for  mstruction  at  the  time. 
"What  you  read  Men,"  said  he,  "you  will 
remember ;  but  if  you  have  not  a  book  im- 
mediately ready,  and  the  subject  moulds  in 
your  mind,  it  is  a  chance  if  you  have  again  a 
desire  to  study  it."  He  added,  "If  a  man 
never  has  an  eager  desire  for  instruction,  he 
should  prescribe  a  task  for  himself.  But  it  u 
better  when  a  man  reads  from  immediate  in- 
clination.'* 

He  repeated  a  good  many  lines  of  Horace's 
Odes  whde  we  were  in  the  chaise  ;  I  remember 
particularly  the  Ode  "  Eheu  fugaceM." 

He  said,  the  dispute  as  to  the  comparative 
excellence  of  Homer  or  YirgiP  was  inaccurate. 
"  We  must  consider,"  said  he,  "  whether  Homer 
was  not  the  greatest  poet,  though  Virgil  may 
have  produced  the  finest  poem.^  Virgil  was 
indebted  to  Homer  for  the  whole  invention  of 
the  structure  of  an  epic  poem,  and  for  many  of 
his  beauties." 

He  told  me,  that  Bacon  was  a  favourite 
author  with  him ;  but  he  had  never  read  his 
works  till  he  was  compiling  the  English  Dic- 
tionary, in  which,  he  said,  I  might  see  Bacon 
very  oflen  quoted.  Mr.  Seward  recollects  his 
having  mentioned  that  a  dictionary  of  the 
English  language  might  be  compiled  from 
Bacon's  writiims  alone,  and  that  he  had  once 
an  intention  of  giving  an  edition  of  Bacon,  at 
least  of  hb  Engush  works,  and  writing  the  life 
of  that  great  man.  Had  he  executed  this 
intention,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  done  it  in  a  most  masterly  manner. 
Mallet's  Life  of  Bacon  has  no  inconsiderable 
merit  as  an  acute  and  elegant  dissertation 
relative  to  its  subject ;  but  Mallet's  mind  was 
not  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  the  vast 
extent  of  Lord  Verulam  s  genius  and  research. 
Dr.  Warburton  therefore  observed,  with  witty 
justness,  "  that  Mallet  in  his  Life  of  Bacon 
had  forgotten  that  he  was  a  philosopher ;  and 
if  he  should  write  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  do, 
he  would  probably  forget  that  he  was  a  ge- 
neral." 


have  recorded  anv  thing  so  Indecent  as  these  exprestinns  ; 
and  I  wUh  1  could  have  omitted  or  veiled  them  ;  but  I  have 
not  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  do  ao  In  this  case,  and  can 
only  express  my  regret  that  Johnson  should  have  been 
driven  by  a  spirit  of  rnnversational  contradiction  to  main- 
tAln  such  a  paradox.  —  CaoKta. 

*  I  am  lnroiTn»'d  In-  Mr.  Langton.  that  a  great  many  years 
ago  hv  was  present  when  this  question  was  aglLated  between 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Burke ;  and.  to  use  Johnson's  phrase, 
they  "  talked  their  best ;"  Johnnon  for  Homer,  Burke  for 
Virgil.  It  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  brilliant  contests  that  ever  was  exhibited. 
How  much  must  we  regret  that  it  has  not  been  preserved  I 

—  Dos  WELL. 

*  But  where  is  the  inaecuraeif,  if  the  admirers  of  Homer 
contend,  that  he  was  not  only  prior  to  Virgil  In  point  of 
time,  but  superior  in  exccllenoe  ?  —  J.  BoawaLL,  jun. 
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Wishing  to  be  utufied  what  dejiiTee  of  trnth 
there  waa  id  a  etorj  which  a  friend  of  John- 
BOn's  and  mine  had  told  me  to  hia  disadvantage, 
I  mentioned  it  to  him  in  direct  terms  ;  and  it 
was  to  this  eirect;~that  a  gentleman'  who 
bad  lived  in  great  iotimacj  with  him,  shown 
him  much  kindness,  and  even  relieved  him 
from  a  spunging-house,  having  afterwards 
fallen  into  baa  circumstances,  waa  one  daj, 
when  Johnson  naa  at  dinner  with  him,  seised 
for  debt,  and  carried  to  prison ;  that  Johnson 
aat  atill  undisturbed,  and  went  on  eating  and 
drinking;  upon  which  the  gentleman's  sister, 
who  was  present,  couid  not  suppress  her  in- 
dignation ;  "  What,  Sir  I "  said  she,  "  are  jou 
so  unfeeling,  as  not  even  to  offer  to  go  to  m; 
brother  in  his  distress ;  you,  who  have  been  so 
much  obliged  to  him  f  And  that  Johnson 
answered,  "  Madam,  I  owe  bim  no  obligation ; 
what  he  did  for  me  he  would  have  done  for  a 
dog." 

Johnson  assured  me,  that  the  story  waa 
absolutely  false ;  but,  like  a  man  conscious  of 
being  in  the  right,  and  desirous  of  completely 
vindicating  himself  troui  such  a  charge,  he  did 
not  arrogantly  rest  on  a  mere  deni^  and  on 
his  general  character,  but  proceeded  thus :  — 
'  Sir,  I  was  very  intimate  with  that  gentleman, 
and  was  once  relieved  by  him  from  an  arrest ; 
but  I  never  was  present  when  he  was  arrested, 
never  knew  that  he  was  arrested,  and  I  believe 
he  never  was  in  difficulties  after  the  time 
when   be   relieved  me.    I  loved  him  much ; 

J  el,  in  talking  of  his  general  character,  I  may 
ave  said,  though  I  do  not  remember  that  I 
ever  did  say  so,  that  as  his  generosity  proceeded 
from  no  principle,  but  was  a  part  of  his  pro- 
fusion, he  would  do  for  a  dog  what  he  would 
do  for  a  friend ;  but  I  never  applied  this 
remark  to  any  particular  instance,  and  certainly 
not  to  his  kindness  to  me.  If  a  profuse  man, 
who  does  not  value  his  money,  and  gives  a 
large  sum  to  a  whore,  gives  half  as  much,  or  an 
equally  large  sum,  to  relieve  a  friend,  it  cannot 
be  esteemed  as  virtue.  This  was  all  that  I 
could  say  of  that  gentleman ;  and,  if  sud  at 
all,  it  must  have  been  said  allcr  his  dealjt. 
Sir,  I  would  have  gone  to  the  world's  end  to 
relieve  him.  The  remark  about  the  dog,  if 
made  by  me,  was  such  a  sally  as  might  escape 
one  when  paintjng  a  man  highly." 

On  Tuesday,  Septeml>cr  23.,  Johnson  was 
remarkably  cordial  to  me.    It  being  necessary 


for  me  to  return  to  Scotland  soon,  I  bid  Its'.! 
on  the  next  day  for  my  setting  out,  and  I  l'<ji 
a  tender  concern  at  the  thought  ofpirliii: 
with  him.  He  had,  at  this  time,  tnnklj  e-«n- 
raunicated  to  me  many  parUculan,  nhif  h  sti 
inserted  in  this  work  m  their  proper  \hiv^: 
and  once,  when  I  happened  to  mffllJoo  tb! 


,ve  bad  the  money  to  spend,  I  knoir  d( 
you  could  have  purchased  as  much  phs^urr 
with  it  in  any  other  way." 

During  this  interview  at  Ashboune,  Mo- 
son  and  I  frequently  talked  with  wonJinnJ 
pleasure  of  mere  trifles  which  had  ncnm-J  id 
our  tour  to  the  Hebrides ;  for  it  bid  i<^i  s 
most  agreeable  and  lasting  imprenon  apoii  t  - 

He  found  fault  with  me  for  using  tb«  ^ri> 
to  tnake  money.  "Don't  you  see,"  sucl  t'. 
"  the  impropnetr  of  it  P  To  mole  munci  :• 
to  coin  it ;  you  should  say  get  money." '  'h 
phrase,  however,  is,   I  think,  preuj  ci."~  " 

prompt  to  repress  coUoquii 
as  piedging  myielf  for  Madeiiakag , 
department  or  branch,  as  the  cinl  /rv  ! 
batAing  tint.  He  waa  particnlariy  indiiti 
against  the  almost  universal  use  of  dx  u" 
idea,  in  the  sense  of  notion  or  aptnMi  ^^"■ 
a  clear  that  idea  can  only  signin  K>Dt«lii°4' 
which  an  image  can  be  formed  in  the  11.1 
We  may  have  an  idm  or  imi^  of  a  mow^i 
a  tree,  a  building ;  but  we  coDnat  bur!'  1 ' 
an  idea  or  inuve  of  an  arnmetd  otpnpir^- 
Yet  we  hear  the  sagea  of  the  law  "deli"'" 
tJieir  idea)  upon  the  question  under  cdi»<!;' 
tion ; "  and  the  first  speakers  in  Mrliw 
"  entirely  coinciding  in  the  idea  which  he  !■' 
ably  stated  by  an  honourable  member: 
"reprobating  an  idea  aa  unconstitutioiu].  i 
fraught  with  the  most  dangerous  coMequ'  '^ 
to  a  great  and  free  country."  Johnson  •  ^ 
this  "  modem  cant." 

I  perceived  that  he  nronouncfd  ibc  « 
heard,  aa  if  apelt  with  a  double  (,  kt*rd,  m^'- 
of  sounding  it  herd,  as  is  most  ufntUj  <-"' 
He  said,  bis  reason  was,  that  if  it  wov  f 
nounced  herxt,  there  would  be  a  ntij:!'  ' 
ception  from  ibe  English  pronunciatiMi  "^ ' 


Johnson  was  at  all  times  jeaJoo. 
upon  the  genuine  English  language.  « ' 
pt  to  repress  colloquial  barbansmi-  ?'-'' 


bin  mi  Dr.  JnboKii.— 


ey  mAT  he  f^oiua  bj  tntlvrlUncv  or  doniittDn  :  "  to 
vjf  "  Imphei  tomB  Ar^m  ot  perianil  pffjrl  or  i(- 

>  [n  lb*  KgB  or  quson  Hllu 
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sjU&ble  Mr,  and  he  thought  it  better  not  to 
have  that  exception. 

He  praised  €rrainger*s  ^  Ode  on  Solitude," 
in  Dodslej's  collection,  and  repeated,  with 
^reat  energy,  the  exordium :  — 

"  O  Solitude,  romantic  maid  I 
Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread ; 
Or  haunt  the  desert's  trackl^s  gloom, 
Or  hover  o*er  the  yawning  tomb ; 
Or  climb  the  Andes*  clifted  side. 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide : 
Or,  starting  from  your  bal&year*s  sleep. 
Prom  Hecia  view  the  thawing  deep  : 
Or,  «t  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadmor's  marble  wastes  survey." 

obeerring,  "  This,  Sir,  is  very  noble." 

Id  the  evening  our  gentleman -farmer,  and 
two  others,  entertained  themselves  and  the 
company  with  a  great  number  of  tunes  on  the 
ti<ldle.  Johnson  desired  to  have  *^  Let  Ambi- 
tion fire  thy  Mind**  played  over  again,  and 
appeared  to  give  a  patient  attention  to  it; 
though  he  owned  tome  that  he  was  very  insensi- 
ble to  the  power  of  music.  I  told  him  that  it 
aflected  me  to  such  a  degree,  as  often  to  agitate 
my  nerves  painfully,  producing  in  my  mind 
alternate  sensations  of  pathetic  dejection,  so 
that  I  was  ready  to  shed  tears ;  and  of  daring 
r^*?»olution,  so  that  I  was  inclined  to  rush  into 
the  thickest  part  of  the  battle.  **  Sir,"  said 
be,  **  I  should  never  hear  of  it,  if  it  made  me 
«urh  a  fool." 

Much  of  the  effect  of  music,  I  am  satisfied, 
h  owing  to  the  association  of  ideas.    That  air, 
which  instantly  and  irresistibly  excites  in  the 
Swisjt,  when  in  a  foreign  land,  the  maladie  du 
fxtU*^  has,  I  am  told,  no  intrinsic  power  of 
«« »und.    And  I  know  from  my  own  experience, 
tbat  Scotch  reels,  though  brisk,  make  me  me- 
luncboly,  because  I  used  to  hear  them  in  my 
t^arlv  years,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Pitt  called  for 
ooJdicra,  ^*from  the  mountains  of  the  north,*' 
an'l  nuffibers  of  brave  Highlanders  were  going 
ubroftd,  never  to  return.    Whereas  the  airs  in 
*-  Tbe   Beggar's  Opera,"  many  of  which  are 
Tury  foft,  never  fail  to  render  me  gay,  because 
tbey  «re  associated  with  the  warm  sensations 
and  high  spirits   of  London.     This   evening, 
wbile  some  of  the  times  of  ordinary  composi- 
tion were  played  with  no  great  skill,  my  frame 
wan  sibilated,  and  I  was  conscious  of  a  generous 
a;ta<*hment  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  my  preceptor 
au'i   friend,  mixed  with  an  afiectionate  regret 
that  he  was. an  old  man,  whom  I  should  pro- 
bA!>ly  lose  in  a  short  time.     I  thought  I  could 
dc  fend  him  at  the  point  of  my  sword.     My 


»  Th*  Ram*  de»  Vathn — "nn  Alr,"M7i  Rousseau,  *' to 
<^^sr  U»  Um  Swtss.  that  it  was  forbidden,  under  the  pain  of 
<l>»tJ%«  to  pUy  It  to  the  troops,  as  tt  Immediately  drew  tears 
fr-r^  tjniw.  iaA  made  them  who  heard  It  desert,  or  die  of 
w  fh.*<  te  caltod  the  muUndie  dm  pau,  so  ardent  a  desire  did  it 
r«'sc«  lo  return  to  their  coonlry.  It  is  in  Tain  to  seek  in 
r*  •  air  for  energetic  accents  capable  of  producing  such 
a^tdolaklaf  cffBda,  for  which  strangers  are  unable  to  account 
/r'»«s  ib«  moik,  which  is  In  Itself  uncouth  and  wild.".. 
W»ao«T. 


reverence  and  affection  for  him  were  in  full 
glow.  I  said  to  him,  "  My  dear  Sir,  we  must 
meet  every  year,  if  you  don't  quarrel  with  me." 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  you  are  more  likely  to 
quarrel  with  me,  than  I  with  you.  My  regard 
ior  you  is  greater  almost  than  I  have  words  to 
express ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to  be  always  re* 
peating  it :  write  it  down  in  the  first  leaf  of 
your  pocket-book,  and  never  doubt  of  it  again.*' 
I  talked  to  him  of  misery  beins  ^'  the  doom 
of  man"  in  this  life,  as  displayed  in  nis  **  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes." 

**  Yet  hope  not  life  from  grief  or  danger  free, 
Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  reversed  for  thee.** 

Yet  I  observed  that  things  were  done  upon 
the  supposition  of  happiness;  grand  houses 
were  built,  fine  gardens  were  made,  splendid 
places  of  public  amusement  were  contrived, 
and  crowded  with  company.  Johnson. 
"  Alas,  Sir,  these  are  only  struggles  for 
happiness.  When  I  first  entered  Kanelagh, 
it  gave  an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to 
mv  mind,  such  as  I  never  experienced  any 
where  else.  But,  as  Xerxes  wept  when  he 
viewed  his  immense  army,  and  considered 
that  not  one  of  that  great  multitude  would  be 
alive  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  so  it  went  to 
my  heart  to  consider  that  there  was  not  one 
in  all  that  brilliant  circle  that  was  not  afraid 
to  ^o  home  and  think ;  but  that  the  thoughts  of 
each  individual  there  would  be  dii»tressing  when 
alone."  This  reflection  was  experimentally 
just.  The  feeling  of  languor',  which  succeeds 
the  animation  of  gaiety,  is  itself  a  very  severe 
pain ;  and  when  the  mind  is  then  vacant,  a 
thousand  disappointments  and  vexations  rush 
in  and  excruciate.  Will  not  many  even  of  my 
fairest  readers  allow  this  to  be  true  ? 

I  suggested,  that  being  in  love,  and  flattered 
with  hopes  of  success ;  or  having  some  favourite 
scheme  in  view  for  the  next  day,  might  prevent 
that  wretchedness  of  which  we  had  been  talk- 
ing. Johnson.  ^*  Why,  Sir,  it  may  sometimes 
be  so  as  you  suppose ;  but  my  conclusion  is  in 
general  but  too  true." 

While  Johnson  and  I  stood  in  calm  confer- 
ence by  ourselves  in  Dr.  Taylor's  garden,  at  a 
pretty  late  hour  in  a  serene  autumn  nighty 
looking  up  to  the  heavens,  I  directed  the  dis- 
course to  the  subject  of  a  future  state.  My 
friend  was  in  a  placid  and  most  benignant 
frame  of  mind.  '*  Sir,**  said  he,  *^  I  do  not 
imagine  that  all  thin^  will  be  made  clear  to 
us  immediately  after  death,  but  that  the  ways 
of  Providence  will  be  explained  to  us  very 


>  Pope  mentions, 

'•  Stretch'd  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair." 

But  I  recollect  a  couplet  quite  appnitite  to  mj  subject  In 
"  Virtue,  an  Kihlc  Kpisllc,'*  a  beautiful  and  ln»lructivp  poem, 
bj  an  anonymous  writer,  in  1756  ;  who,  treating  of  pleasure 
In  excess,  says, 

**  Till  languor,  sufTering  nn  the  rack  of  bliss. 
Confess  that  man  was  neTer  made  for  this." 

BoawBLL. 

OO 
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graduaUj."    I  ventured  to  ask  him  whether, 

althoush  the  words  of  some  texts  of  Scripture 
emea  atroDg  iu  support  of  the  dreadful  doo- 
ine  of  an  eternity  of  punishment,  we  might 
It  hope  that  the  denunciaUon  was  figurative, 
and  would  not  lit«rall;  be  executed.     Jobh- 
80H.  "  Sir,  jou  are  to  consider  the  InteDtion  of 
punishment  in  a  tiiture  state.     We  have  no 
reason  to  b«  sure  that  we  shaU  then  be  no 
bnger  liable  to  offend  agsJnat  God.     We  do 
It  know  that  even  the  angels  are  quite  in  a 
ite  of  security ;  nuj,  we  know  that  some  of 
tbein  have  fallen.     It  may  therefore,  perhaps, 
be  necesaarj,  in  order  to  preserve  both  men 
and  angels  in  a  state  of  rectitude,  that  they 
should  have  continually  before  them  the  pu- 
nishment of  those  who  have  deviated  feom  it ; 
but  we  hope  that  by  some  other  means  a  fall 
from  rectitude  may  be  prevented.     Some  of 
''      texts  of  Scripture  upon  this  subject  are, 
rou  observe,  indeed  strong  ;  but  thej  may 
nit    of   a   mitigated    interpretation."      He 
talked  to  me  upon  this  awful  and  delicate  ques- 
1  in  a  genue  tone,  and  as  if  afraid  to  be 
decisive. 

After  supper  I  accompanied  him  to  his  apart- 
ment, and  at  my  request  he  dictated  to  me  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  negro  who  was  then 
claiming  his  liberty,  in  an  action  in  the  court 
of  session  in  Scotland.  He  had  always  been 
TSry  zealous  against  slaveir  in  every  ibrm,  in 
which  I  with  al[  deference  Uiou^^ht  that  he  dis- 
covered "  a  leal  without  knowledge."  Upon 
occasion,  when  in  company  with  some  very 
grave  men  at  Oxford,  bis  toast  was,  "  Here's  to 
the  next  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies."  His  violent  prejudice  against 
our  West  Indian  and  American  settlers  ap- 
peared whenever  there  was  an  opportunity. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  bis  "Taxation  no 
Tyranny,"  he  says,  "  How  is  it  that  we  hear 
the  loudest  yetpi  for  liberty  amone  the  drivers 
of  negroes  f  "  and  in  his  conversation  with  Mr. 
Wilkes  he  asked,  "  Where  did  Beckford  and 
Trecothick  learn  English?"  [^n/e,  p.  517.] 
That  Trecothick  could  both  speak  and  write 
good  English  is  well  known.  I  myself  was 
favoured  with  his  correspondence  concerning 
the  brave  Corsicans.  And  that  Beckford  could 
speak  it  with  a  snirit  of  honest  rcsolu^n  even 
to 
Lo 


not  to  coocnn  Uui  iw> 
in  their  original  state  were  equal)  lod  itr;  dit  I 
cult  to  imagine  bow  one  would  ts:  nibjecttii  to  ; 
another  but  by  Tiolent  compuluofl.  ia  indifiiliBl 
may,  indeed^  forfeit  his  libCTty  bj  i  mnu ;  but  le 
cannot  by  tbat  cnme  ibrftil  the  libcitj  of  hit  \ 
children.  What  is  true  of  a  erimliuil  wmb  Dui 
likewise  of  a  captive.  A  man  miy  Kopt  tile  li™ 
■  conquering  enemy  on  e<»)ililion  of  ptnuflul 
serritude;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  •hetber  be  cm 
entail  tbil  Krvitudeonhiidnccndinti;  fciDDEBU  ' 


t  pertaaps  may  w 


relatioi 


n  be  J«ied. 


msD  which  may  make 
yet  it  can  never  be  proied  tbat  lie  who  a  »• 
suing  for  bi>  freedom  eier  stood  in  ac;  of  Ihai  i 
relations.  He  is  certunly  subject  bj  na  lav,  bat  I 
that  of  violence,  to  his  present  mrtCT;  •!" 
pretends  no  clum  to  his  obedieoa,  bnt  thi'bi 
bought  him  from  a  merchant  of  slant,  vbgat  ii;bi 
lo  sell  him  never  was  eiarained.  It  is  taid.  ita' 
according  lo  Ibe  constitutions  of  Jamala  ht  tu  , 
legally  enslaved  ;  these  constiCutiDDt  sir  iKn^' 
positive !  and  apparently  injurious  lo  the  tigb"  '■'  , 
mankind,  because  whoeyer  is  exposed  is  ulf  » 
condemned  to  slavery  without  appesl.  bj  ■hiu>e 
fnad  or  violence  he  might  have  been  orimnil' 
brought  into  the  merchant's  power.  In  our  an 
lime  prince*  have  been  sold,  by  wretehrt  to  vb;" 
care  they  were  inlrusled,  that 


a  the  plan 


«e.l«J« 
fclitlk"« 


Itong 


of  Jamaica  tftmd  a  negro  no  rtdrsi.  1'-' 
olour  is  considered  at  a  luScient  tcflUK-' ' 
gainst  him.  It  it  to  be  lameDUd  thai  m'l 
ight  ihould  eier  give  way  to  political  aMttni''" 
iut  if  temptations  of  interest  are  sometunr^  ■' 
ig  for  human  virtue,  let  u>  at  kaBWiJ'-' 
le  where  there  is  no  lemplatioo  to  qui<  i<.  ' 
IE  present  case  there  is  apparent  right  oo  our  ^-- 
nd  no  convenience  on  the  other.  Inhabitsiii' '' 
lis  island  can  neither  gain  riches  mx  pow«  t; 
■king  away  the  liberty  of  any  pan  at  the  husLi 
lecies.  The  sum  of  the  argument  >  tbu:- 
lo  man  is  by  nature  the  property  of  aKabn-  '■■ 
efendant  it,  Iherefbre,  by  nature  frse.  Vm  nf^''  ' 
slure  mutt  be  tome  way  foHcited  befon  ■!»,'  "■ 
e  justly  taken  away.  Thai  the  defrodaat  btt  ;■ 
ny  act,  fbrfailed  the  rights  of  natiure,  we  rtqnin  i 
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tion  of  it  was  owing  to  prejudice,  and  imper- 
fect or  false  information.    The  wild  and  oan- 
gerotu  attempt  which  has  for  some  time  been 
persisted  in  to  obtain  an  act  of  our  legislature, 
to  abolish  so  rerj  important  and  necessary  a 
fannch  of  commercial  interest,  must  have  been 
crushed  at  onee,  had  not  the  insignificance  of 
the  zealots  who  Tunlj  took  the  leil  in  it  made 
the  Tsst  body  of  planters,    merdiants,  and 
others,  whose  unmense  properties  are  inyolved 
in  that  trade,  reasonably  enough  suppose  that 
there  could  be  no  danger.  The  encouragement 
which  the  attempt  has  received  excites  my 
wonder  and  indignation;   and  though  some 
men  of  superior  abilities  have  supported  it, 
whether  from  a  love  of  temporary  popularity 
when  prosperous,  or  a  lov^  of  general  mischief 
when  desperate,  my  opinion  is  unshaken.    To 
abolish  a  tiahu,  which  in  all  ages  God  has  sanc- 
tioned, and  man  has  continued,  would  not  only 
be  robbery  to  an  innumerable  class  of  our  fcl- 
low'subiects,  but  it  would  be  extreme  cruelty 
to  the  African  savages,  a  portion  of  whom  it 
saves  from  massacre,  or  intolerable  bondage  in 
their  own  country,  and  introduces  into  a  much 
happier  state   of  life ;    especially  now  when 
I   rheir  passase    to  the  West  In<ues  and  their 
treatment  were  is  humanely  regulated.    To 
abolish  that  trade  would  be  to 

" shut  the  gates  of  mercjr  on  mankind.** 

Whatever  may  have  passed  elsewhere  con- 
cerning itf  the  House  of  Lords  is  wise  and 
iudopeudent: 

**  Intaminatia  fulgeC  honoribus ; 
Nee  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 
Arbitrio  popularis  aurc**  * 

I  have  read,  conversed,  and  thought  much 
ufion  the  subject,  and  would  recommend  to  all 
«ho  are  canable  of  conviction,  an  excellent 
*ry*t  by  my  leamed  and  ingenious  friend,  John 
U.iuby,  Esq^  entitled  ^  Doubts  on  the  Aboli- 
t<'*n  of  the  Slave  Trade.**  To  Mr.  Ranby*s 
"*  1  doubts,**  I  will  apply  Lord  Chancellor  Hard- 
wttke's  expression  m  praise  of  a  Scotch  law 
f--»k,  called  "Dirleton's  Doubts;"  "his 
'fntthts,  said  his  lordship,  "  are  better  than  most 
j '  <»tile*s  cerUantieM^* 

\yhen  I  said  now  to  Johnson,  that  I  was 
-''raid  I  kept  him  too  late  up; — **  No,  Sir,"  said 
'.'%  ^  I  dcn't  care  though  1  sit  all  night  with 
•  Mj.**  This  was  an  animated  speech  from  a 
ii!  xn  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.* 

Had  I  been  as  attentive  not  to  displease  him 


with  tiati?*  honoort  abloet ; 

Nor  fk/n  ov  power,  nor  lays  It  down, 
A«  mikddf  raMMM  tmile  or  frown."<— 

Hot.  Od.m.2 Eipkimtiom,  —  WiicRT. 


»  Dr.Ii 


Uyrwi  lito  hoar*extr«m«l7,or,  more  pro- 
Nothing  w«  moro  terrliytng  to  bin 


b«ce4  esHr  •-  - 
'be  WUa  of  rvclrtef  to  bed.  which  b«  never  would  call 


<  to 

It* 
-t  i»  as 


rMt,or 


cx  wm  U 


aoothar  to  call  to.    **  I  lie  down,* 

["n*******  may  sleep ;  bat  I  lie  down  to 

,  and  toon  riie  afaln  to  pa«t  th« 

"    By  thU  pathetic  manner,  which 

in  ao  eminent  a  degree,  he  u«ed  to 

qattSiBg  Ma  eoopany»  till  1  hurt  my  own 


as  I  ought  to  have  been,  I  know  not  but  this 
vigil  might  have  been  fulfilled ;  but  I  unluckily 
entered  upon  the  controversy  concerning  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  America,  and 
attempted  to  argue  in  favour  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  on  the  other  side  of  the  AtUmtic.  I 
insisted  that  America   might  be  very  well 

fovemed,  and  made  to  yield  sufficient  revenue 
y  the  means  of  ta/Acence,  as  exemplified  in 
L-eland,  while  the  people  might  be  pleased 
with  the  imagination  or  their  participating  of 
the  British  constitution,  by  having  a  body  of 
representatives,  without  whose  consent  money 
could  not  be  exacted  from  them.  Johnson 
could  not  bear  my  thus  opposing  his  avowed 
opinion,  which  he  had  exerted  himself  with  an 
extreme  degree  of  heat  to  enforce ;  and  the 
violent  agitation  into  which  he  was  thrown, 
while  answering,  or  rather  reprimanding  me, 
alarmed  me  so,  that  I  heartily  repented  of  my 
having  unthinkingly  introduced  the  subject. 
I  myself,  however,  grew  warm,  and  the  change 
was  great,  from  the  calm  state  of  philosophical 
discussion  in  which  we  had  a  little  before  been 
pleasingly  employed. 

I  talked  of  the  corruption  of  the  British  par- 
liament, in  which  I  alleged  that  any  question, 
however  unreasonable  or  unjust,  might  be  car- 
ried by  a  venal  majority;  and  I  spoke  with 
high  admiration  of  the  Roman  senate,  as  if 
composed  of  men  sincerely  desirous  to  resolve 
what  they  should  think  best  for  their  country. 
My  friend  would  allow  no  such  character  to 
the  Roman  senate ;  and  he  maintained  that  the 
British  parliament  was  not  corrupt,  and  that 
there  was  no  occasion  to  corrupt  its  members  ; 
asserting,  that  there  was  hardly  ever  any  ques- 
tion of  great  importance  before  parliament,  any 
question  in  which  a  man  might  not  very  well 
vote  either  upon  one  side  or  the  other.  He 
said  there  had  been  none  in  his  time  except 
that  respecting  America. 

We  were  fatigued  by  the  contest,  which  was 
produced  by  my  want  of  caution ;  and  he  was 
not  then  in  the  humour  to  slide  into  easy  and 
cheerful  talk.  It  therefore  so  hi4)pened,  that 
we  were  afler  an  hour  or  two  very  willing  to 
separate  and  go  to  bed. 

On  Wednesday,  September  24.,  I  went  into 
Dr.  Johnson's  room  before  he  got  up,  and 
finding  that  the  storm  of  the  preceding  nij^ht 
was  quite  laid,  I  sat  down  upon  his  bedside, 
and  he  talked  with  as  much  readiness  and  good 
humour  as  ever.    He  recommended  to  me  to 


health  not  a  little  by  sitting  op  with  him  when  1  was  myself 
far  from  well :  nor  was  It  an  easT  matter  to  oblige  him  even 
by  coropliancp.  for  he  always  maintained  that  no  one  forbore 
their  own  gratifications  for  the  sake  of  pleasinc  another,  and 
If  one  4id  sit  up.  It  was  probably  to  amuse  one^s  self.  Soma 
right,  however,  he  certainly  had  to  say  so,  as  he  made  his 
company  exceedingly  entertaining  when  he  had  once  forced 
ona,  by  his  »chement  lamentations  and  piercing  reproofs, 
not  to  quit  the  room,  but  to  sit  quietly  and  make  tea  for  him, 
as  I  often  did  In  London  till  four  o'clock  In  the  morning.  At 
.Streatham  I  managed  better,  baring  always  lome  friend  who 
was  kind  enough  to  engage  him  in  talk,  and  favour  ]nj  re- 
treat :  and  he  rose  In  the  morning  at  unwillingly  u  he  went 
to  bed. '  Fioxxi. — Ctout. 
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plant  a  consIdt;ral>lc  part  of  a  lar^^'e  moorish 
i'arin  which  I  ha<l  purcliasi'd,  and  lie  made 
several  eak-ulations  of  the  exjK'nse  and  profit ; 
for  he  deli;j^htcMl  in  exercising  his  mind  on  the 
science  of  numbers.  lie  pressed  upon  me  the 
iiuj^ortanee  of  plant ini:^  at  the  first  in  a  very 
sulHcient  manner,  (piotinir  the  sayini;,  "  In  hello 
turn  licet  bis  ernire  ; "  and  addinir,  '•  this  is 
ecpially  true  in  plantinir." 

I  spoke  with  tiratitude  of  Dr.  Taylor's  hos- 
pitality ;  and  as  evidence  that  it  was  not  on  ac- 
count of  his  LTOod  tahle  alono  that  Johnson 
visited  hiiu  often,  I  mentioned  a  little  anecdote 
whirji  had  escaped  my  friend's  recollection,  and 
at  licarinir  which  repeated,  he  >niiKMl.  C)ne 
evenin;/,  when  1  was  sittiuLi;  wiih  him,  Frank 
dehvereil  this  messapj :  *'  Sii',  Dr.  'J'aylor  si'uds 
his  compliments  to  you,  and  heLjs  you  will  dine 
with  him  to-morrt)w.  He  has  !Lji)t  a  liare." 
J\Iv  coin|)liments,"  said  Johnson,  ''  and  I'll  dine 
with  him  —  hare  or  rahhit."  ' 

After  break tast  I  d»'parte<l,  and  pursued  my 
journey  northwards. 

JOHNSON  TO  iAIIlS.   THUALE. 

(  Extnufs.  ) 

"  A>»lil>niiriii',  Srj)l.  '2'>.  1777. 
*'  Roswell  is  g(MK",  and  is,  I  liopc,  pleased  that 
lie  lias  been  here  ;  thoui^h  to  look  on  arty  thing 
■«vlth  i)leasiire  is  not  very  comiuon.  He  has  heen 
gay  and  good-hiuuoured  in  his  usual  way,  but  we 
li.ive  not  agreed  u}>on  any  other  exj)edition.** 

"  Srptcinhcr  2!).  He  ^ays,  his  wile  does  not  love 
me  (juite  well  yet,  though  we  have  ruaile  a  formal 
peace.  Ho  kept  his  journal  very  diligently  ;  but 
then  what  was  there  to  journalise?  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  what  he  says  of  [Taylor]." 
—  Lclttrs. 

I  took  my  post-chaise  from  the  Green 
Man,  a  very  \nnu\  inn  at  Ashbourne,  the 
mistress  of  which,  a  mighty  <'ivil  gentle- 
woman, eourtsving  very  low,  presented  me 
with  an  engraving  of  the  sign  of  her  house; 
to  wliit'li  she  had  subjolnetl,  in  her  owti  hand- 
wiilin-j,  an  address  in  such  singidar  siiuplicitv 
of  st\le,  that  I  have  preserved  it  pasted  U[)on 
one  of'  the  boards  ot'  mv  original  Journal  at 
this  time,  and  shall  here  insert  it  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  my  readers:  — 

"  M.  Killlngiey's  duty  waits  upon  Mr.  Boswell, 
is  exeei.(lin!/lv  obliged  to  him  tor  this  favour  ; 
whetuver  be  conns  this  way.  hoj)i's  tor  a  con- 
tinuance ot*  the  same.  Would  iMr.  Hoswell  name 
the  bouse  to  his  evtensive  actjuaintanee,  it  wouhl 
be  a  singular  la\our  conferred  on  one  who  has  it 
I'ot  in  her  power  to  make  any  other  return  but 
luT  nio^t  giatet'ul  thanks,  and  sineerest  prayers 
tor  bis  bappiness  in  time,  and  in  a  blessed  eter- 
nity." 

'*  Tuexlay  morning." 

From   this  meeting  at  Ashbourne  I  derived 


1  Wo  ».rnil  •  in  th<'>c  liixurinti";  di)  s  ,>t  ;i  Prc'x'iKt.iry'!; 
roivsiUrring  a  hire  .is  riich  a  K-injitiug  dilicaiy.  —  Cuukjk. 
l-^i7. 


a  considerable  accession  to  my  JobnsoniaL 
store.  I  communieated  my  origin^  JouiLil 
to  Sir  William  Forbes,  in  whom  1  have  alwiv* 
placed  deservt.'d  confidence ;  and  what  hewntc 
to  me  coneernintr  it  is  so  much  to  idt  ci^-Aw 
as  the  biographer  of  Johnson,  that  myreidcr? 
will,  I  hope,  grant  me  their  indulj»^nco  l"r 
liere  inserting  it :  "  It  is  not  once  or  twit 
gomg  over  it,"  says  Sir  William,  "thai  «i,. 
satisfy  me;  fi)r  1  find  in  it  a  high  degree o:iD- 
struction  as  ^vell  as  entertaimnent ;  ami  I  d- 
rive  more  benefit  from  Dr.  Johnson's  a-iiriirjl v. 
discussions  than  I  should  be  able  to  draw  ma 
his  personal  conversation;  for  I  sup[K»y.' tkt: 
is  not  a  man  in  the  world  to  whom  he  i-- 
closes  his  sentiments  so  freely  as  to  yourMl* 

1  cannot  omit  a  curioiis  circumstance  wl''- 
occurred  at  Kdensor-inn,  close  by  Chatjworii 
to  survey  the  magnitiecuce  of  whi<Ji  1  i^^ 
gone  a  considerable  way  out  of  my  n^^  v- 
Scotlan<I.  The  inn  was  then  kept  byav.TT 
jrdly  lanillord,  whose  name,  I  think,  was  ^Li:  "- 
He  happened  to  mention  that  "the  cekK*'^^ 
Dr.  Johnson  had  been  in  his  house."  I  '■'- 
({uired  who  this  Dr.  Johnson  was.  that  I  e  f^ 
hear  mv  host's  notion  of  him.  "  Sir,"  ^ai^  t^. 
"  flohnson,  the  great  writer;  Oddity,  k- ^^^ 
call  him.  He's  the  greatest  writer  in  En^ii^-' 
he  writes  for  the  ministry  ;  he  hasa  «?orr«-si'^> 
ence  abroad,  and  lets  them  know  what's  ^'n:: 
on. 

My  friend,  who  had  a  thorough  deptniJt:' 
upon  the  authenticity  of  luy  relatien  vus  - 
any  emhellishinent^  as  fnLsehood  or^Vhcs  t" 
gently  called,  laughed  a  good  deal  at  llu*  ^* 
presentation  of  himself. 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

*•  Edinburgh.  SqU.S  I^ 
"  Mv  DEAR  .Sir,  —  By   the   first  post  I  i^- 
you  of  my  safe  arrival  at  my  own  houso.  adi!  --'' 
I  had  the  comfort  of  finding  my  wife  and  cba-!^- 
all  in  good  health. 

**  Wben    I  look  back  upon  our  late  internt*  '^ 
ap|)ears  to  me  to  have  answered   expectatioii  ^- 
tiian   almost   any  scheme  of  ii.ippincss  that  1 1^' 
put   in    execution.       My  Journal    is   stored  f - 
wisdom  aud  wit;  and  inv  memory  is  fiUtd  «^''^-^  * 
recollection     of    lively    and     aflcctionitc   f^'-ir^ 
which   now,    I   think,   yield   me  more  sai:'^'-'^ 
than  at  the  lime  when   they  were  first  eiciu'-i 
have  experienced  this  ii])on  other  occasions.  I  ^' 
be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  explain  it  to  nx    * 
it  sfoius  wonderful  that   pleasure   should  Wf  ^^• 
vivid  nt  a   distance  than  when    near.     I  ^\^T^- 
may  fnul  yourself  in  a  humour  to  do  me  thi<  ^^  "^ 
but  I  flatter  myself  with  no  strong  hope  of  it .  '^'' 
have    observed,    that,    unless     upon    very  ***^*' 
oicasions   your  letters  to  rae   are  not  aMsrm  • 
those  which  I  write.** 

(1  then  expressed  much  uneasiness  tb'  ' 
ha«l  mentioned  to  him  the  name  of  tl\e  g»^'-' 
nnxn"  who  had  told  me  the  storr  i*o  uiu<i  i' 

2  Mr.  Bcauclerk.    See  omti,  p.  560.  —  Cm"*- 
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hU  diaadyantage,  the  truth  of  which  he  had 
completely  refuted ;  for  that  my  having  done 
80  might  be  interpreted  as  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence, and  offend  one  whose  society  I  valued : 
therefore  earnestly  requesting  that  no  notice 
might  be  taken  of  it  to  any  body,  till  I  should 
be  m  London,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  talk 
it  over  with  the  gentleman.) 


[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE.^ 

(Extract*,) 

*'  Lichfield,  Oct.  22. 

I  am  cotne,  at  last,  to  Lichfield,  and  am  really 

glad  that  I  have  got    away  from  a  place  where 

there  was  indeed  no  evil,  but  very  little  good.  ^ly 

visit  to  Stow-htll  has  been  paid.    I  have  seen  there 

I     a  collection  of  misery.   Mrs.  Aston  paralytic,  Mrs. 

Walmsley  lame,  Mrs.  Henrey  blind,  and  I  think 

j     aootber  lady  deaf.     Even  such   is  life.     I   hope 

I     dear  Mrs.  Aston  is  a  little  better ;  it  is,  however, 

very  little.     She  was,  I  believe,  glad  to  see  me ; 

and  to  have  any  body  glad  to  see  me  is  a  great 

pleasure.** 


•1 


JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  ASTON. 

'*  London,  Nor.  20. 1777. 
■*  DsAa  Madam, — Through  Birmingham  and 
Oaibrd  I  got  without  any  difficulty  or  disaster  to 
London,  though  not  in  so  short  a  time  as  I  ex- 
pected, for  I  did  not  reach  Oxford  before  the 
vK^ond  day.  I  came  home  very  much  incommoded 
by  obstructed  respiration ;  but  by  vigorous  methods 
^xt%  aomethtng  better.  I  have  since  been  at  Bright- 
belmstone,  and  am  now  designing  to  settle. 

**■  Different  things.  Madam,  are  fit  for  different 
'     people.     It  is  fit  for  me  to  settle,  and  for  you  to 
I     ssiove.     I  wish  I  could  hear  of  you  at  Bath  ;  but 
•     I   am  afraid  that  is  hardly  to  be  expected  from 
I     jrour  resolute  inactivity.     My  next  hope  is  that 
I     you  will  endeavour  to  grow  well  where  you  are. 
I     I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  saw  a  visible  amend- 
ment between  the  time  when  I  left  you  to  go  to 
A«hbeume,  and  the  time  when  I  came  back.     I 
bopc   you  will  go  on  mending  and  mending,   to 
vrbich  esercise  and  cheerfulness  will  very  much 
ccMitribute.     Take  care,  therefore,  dearest  Madam, 
t^  he  btt^y  and  cheerful. 

•*  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  care  and  con- 
wrvation  of  dear  Mrs.  Gastrell.  It  is  very  much 
the  interest  of  all  that  know  her  that  she  should 
continue  well,  tor  she  is  one  of  few  people  that  has 
tlte  proper  regard  for  those  that  are  sick.  She  was 
%■»  kind  to  me  that  I  hope  I  never  shall  forget  it ; 
«A<i  if  it  be  troublesome  to  you  to  write,  1  shall 
bope  that  she  will  do  me  another  act  of  kindness 
by  answering  this  letter,  for  I  beg  that  I  may  hear 
frtntk  you  by  some  band  or  another.  I  am.  Madam, 
your,  ftc..  Sax.  Johnson.** 

—  A«6.  MS, 


r.iii 


JoiiiMaa,  «•  see,  rrturiwd  bj  Lichfield,  wher«  hr  found 
fi»al«  IHrad$  In  Che  melancholy  coiulltlOD  dewribed  In 
h<IT.  sad  look  leave  of  them  in  the  foUowine  note :  — 
Mr.  Johoaoo  tends  hit  compltmenU  to  the  ladiet  at  Scow- 
,  dT  whom  he  would  hate  taken  a  more  formal  leaTe,  but 
bo  was  wllUng  to  spare  a  cercmonj  which  be  hopes 

90uM  hare  b««o  no  pleasure  to  them,  and  would  have  been 

pjtit*"*  t«  himtdf.**— CaoacB. 


JOHNSON  TO  MRS  PORTER. 

"London.  Not. «.  1777. 

*•  Ditaa  LovB,  —  You  ordered  me  to  write  you 
word  when  I  came  home.  I  have  been  for  some 
days  at  Brighthelmstone,  and  came  back  on  Tues- 
day night. 

**  You  know  that  when  I  left  you  I  was  not 
well ;  I  have  taken  physic  very  diligently,  and  am 
perceptibly  better ;  so  much  better  that  I  hope  by 
care  and  perseverance  to  recover,  and  see  you  again 
from  time  to  time. 

*<  Mr.  NoUekens,  the  statuary,  has  had  my 
direction  to  send  you  a  cast  of  my  head.  I  will 
pay  the  carriage  when  we  meet.  Let  me  know 
how  you  like  it ;  and  what  the  ladies  of  your  rout 
say  to  it.  I  have  heard  different  opinions.  I 
cannot  think  where  you  can  put  it 

**  I  found  every  body  here  well.  Miss  [Thrale] 
has  a  mind  to  be  womanly,  and  her  womanhood 
does  not  sit  well  upon  her.  Please  to  make  my 
compliments  to  all  the  ladies  and  all  the  gentlemen 
to  whom  I  owe  them,  that  is,  t#  a  great  part  of 
the  town.  I  am,  dear  Madam,  your  most  humble 
servant,  Sam.  Jounsox.'*] 

—  xVorsott  Si.S% 


JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

**  London,  Nor.  89. 1777. 

"  Daxa  Sia,  —  You  will  wonder,  or  you  have 
wondered,  why  no  letter  has  come  from  me.  What 
you  wrote  at  your  return  had  in  it  such  a  strain  of 
cowardly  caution  as  gave  me  no  pleasure.  I  could 
not  well  do  what  you  wished ;  I  had  no  need  to 
vex  you  with  a  refusal.  I  have  seen  [Mr.  Beau- 
clerk],  and  as  to  him  have  set  all  right,  without 
any  inconvenience,  so  fiu*  as  I  know,  to  you.  Mrs. 
Thrale  had  forgot  the  story.  You  may  now  be  at 
ease. 

'*  And  at  ease  I  certainly  wish  you,  for  the 
kindness  that  you  showed  in  coming  so  long  a 
journey  to  see  me.  It  was  pity  to  keep  you  so 
long  in  pain,  but,  upon  reviewing  the  matter,  I  do 
not  see  what  I  could  have  done  better  than  I 
did.  I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  my  dear 
enemy  and  all  her  little  people  quite  well,  and 
had  no  reason  to  repent  of  your  journey,  I  think 
on  it  with  great  gratitude. 

**  1  was  not  well  when  you  left  me  at  the 
doctor's,  and  I  grew  worse;  yet  1  staid  on,  and 
at  Lichfield  was  very  ill.  Travelling,  however, 
did  not  make  me  worse;  and  when  I  came  to 
London,  I  complied  with  a  summons  to  go  to 
Bri^thelmstone,  where  I  saw  Beauclerk,  and 
staid  three  davs. 

**  Our  club  has  recommenced  last  Friday,  but 
I  was  not  there.  Langton  has  another  wench.* 
Mrs.  Thrale  is  in  hopes  uf  a  young  brewer.  They 
got  by  their  trade  last  year  a  very  large  sum,  and 
their  expenses  are  proportionate.  Mrs.  Williams's 
hcsjth  is  very  bad.    And  1  have  had  for  some  time 


*  A  daaghter  bom  to  htm.  —  Bohwill.  Mj  amiable  friend 
Mlu  Jane  Langton.  to  whom  Johnson  wm«  godrathrr,  and 
who  lUll  BnrTivn.  in  the  eniojment  of  good  health,  good 
spirits,  good  lookt,  and  a  perfect  memory  of  her  UliuirLoua 
friend. —  CsoKCBr  1H47. 
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■  TOTf  djffloult  and  l*bork>ui  reapiratim ;  but  I  ua 
bctler  bf  purges,  abitmeiiee,  wd  other  methods. 
*     n  jel,  however,  much  behind-huid  in  mj  hulth 


"  Dr.  BUir'i  Krmoiu  %k 
mended ;  hut  let  him  tbinli 
of  firat  finding  and  first  pn 
I  did  Dot  itaj  to  add  my 


now  uniTenolly  corn- 
hit  I  had  the  honour 


"  My  de«r  friend,  let  me  thuik  you  once  more 
1  flw  your  yisit;  you  did  me  great  honour,  and  I 
"-ope  met  with  nothing  that  displeased  you.  T 
laid  long  at  Ashbourne,  not  much  pleased,  yet 
wiiwBid  at  departing.  I  then  went  to  Lichfield, 
'here  I  found  my  friend  at  Stowhilt  [Mn.  Aston] 
ery  dangerously  diseased.  Such  is  life.  Let  ui 
ry  to  pass  it  well,  whaterer  it  be,  for  there  is  surely 
smelhing  beyond  it. 

"  Well,  now,  I  hope  all  is  well ;  write  as  soon  aa 
ou  can  to,  dear  &r,  &e.,  Sah.  Johmsok." 

B08WELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

"  EdlBburjIi,  Hot.  99. 1TT7. 
"  Mr  DiAa  Sia,  —  This  day's  post  has  at  length 
reliered  me  from  much  uneaiineas,  by  bringing 
a  letter  from  you.  I  was,  indeed,  doubly 
uneasy ;  on  my  own  account  and  yours.  I  was 
very  aniious  to  be  secured  against  any  bad  con- 
sequences from  my  imprudence  in  mentioning  the 
gentleman's  name  who  bad  told  me  a  story  to  your 
disadvantage )  and  as  I  oould  hardly  suppose  it 
possible  that  you  would  delay  so  long  to  inake  me 
r,  unless  you  were  ill.  1  was  not  a  little  ap- 
liensire  about  you.  You  must  [Hit  be  offended 
wbeo  I  renture  to  tell  you  thai  you  appear  to  me 
to  hare  been  too  rigid  upon  this  occasion.  The 
'  Bovardlg  eaulian  whick  gave  you  no  pieati^n,'  was 
aiiggeated  to  me  by  a  friend  here,  to  whom  I  men- 
tioned the  strange  sloty,  and  the  detection  of  its 
&lsity.  as  an  instance  how  one  may  be  deceived  by 
bat  is  apparently  very  good  authority.  But  aa  I 
n  still  iKTSuaded  that  as  1  might  have  obtained 
le  truth  without  mentioning  the  gentleman's 
ame.  it  waa  wrona  in  me  to  do  it.  I  caimot  see 


tliecoiirtofBea^n,whtcli  by  those  who  bold  even  ' 
the  mildeBt  anil  beat  tegaUied  alavery  in  ilbo-  I 
mintitioD  (of  which  number  I  do  not  hedtau  I 
to  declare  that  I  am  none)  ihonld  be  retnan-   ! 
bered  with  high  respect,  and  to  tfae  credit  of  i 
Scotland ;   fbr  it  went  upon  a  much  broader 
eround  thai)  the  case  of  Somertel,  which  wl<   ' 
decided  in  England ' ;  being  trulj  the  gatenl   I 
question,  wheUier  a  perpetual   oblifuton   of  i 
service  to  one  master  m  any  mode  would  be   I 
sanctified  by  the  law  of  a  free  coontrr-    A   ' 
n»[ro,  then  called  Joirpk  Knight,  a  tiativc  of  \ 
Ainca,  having  been  brought  to  Jamaica  in  the 
uaaal  course  of  the  slave  trade,  and  pun:based 
by  a  Scotch  gentlemau  in  that  island,  had  at- 
tended his  master  to  Scotland,  where  it  waf 
officiously  auBgeited  to  him  that  he  would  Ik 
found  entitled  to  his  liberty  without  any  limit- 
ation.    He  accordingly  brought  bia  action,  in 
the  course  of  which  uie  adTocalea  on  both  aides 
did  themselves  great  honour.     Hr.  Maclaurin 
has  had  the  praise  of  Johnson,  for  his  argu- 
ment' in  favour  of  the  n^ro,  and  Mr.  Hk- 
conochie'  diatinguiahed  himself  on  the   same 
aide,  bj  hia   ingenuity  and  extraordinary  re- 
search.    Mr.  Cullen,  on  the  part  of  tfae  muter. 
discovered  good  infonuatiou  and  sound  rea^un- 
ing;  in  which  he  was  well  supported  by  Mr. 
James  Ferguaoo,  remarkable  for  a  manly  un- 
dentanding,  and  a  knowledge  both  of  dooL' 
andof  the  world.  But  I  cannot  too  highly  OTai^ 
the  apeech  which  Mr.  Henrj  Dundaa    [aatr. 
p.  233.J  generously  contributed  to  the  caoae  • :' 
the  BOoty  stranger.      Mr.  Dundaa's    Scotti;J 
accent,  which  has  been  so  often  in  vain  obtmd.-.: 
aa  an  objection  to  hia  powerlul  abihties  in  par- 
liament, was  no  disadvantage  to  him  in  his  dwti 
country.     And  I  do  declare,  that  upon   thi.' 
memorable  ijuesdon  he  impreeied  me,  and  I 
believe  all  his  audience,  with  each  feeliiu^  a- 
were  produced  by  some  of  the  uoM  anmer. 
orations  of  antiquity.    This  testimony  I  liV- 
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our  uziety  sometimes  makes  us  fear.  Winter  is 
indeed  to  all  those  that  any  distemper  has  enfeebled 
s  very  troublesome  time ;  but  care  and  caution 
may  pass  safely  through  it,  and  from  spring  and 
summer  some  relief  is  always  to  be  hoped.  When 
I  eame  hither  I  fell  to  taking  care  of  myself,  and 
by  physic  and  opium  had  the  constriction  that 
obstructed  my  breath  very  suddenly  remoTed.  My 
n^hts  still  continue  very  laborious  and  tedious,  but 
they  do  not  grow  worse. 

**  I  do  not  ask  you,  dear  Madam,  to  take  care 
of  Mrs.  Aston ;  I  know  how  little  you  want  any 
such  exhortations ;  but  I  earnestly  entreat  her  to 
take  care  of  herself  Many  lives  are  prolonged  by 
a  diligent  attention  to  little  things,  and  I  am  ftir 
from  thinking  it  unlikely  that  she  may  grow  better 
by  degrees.  However,  it  is  her  duty  to  try,  and 
when  we  do  our  duty  we  have  reason  to  hope.  I 
am,  dear  Madam,  &c..  Sax.  Johnson.**] 

—  Aaifr.  MSm 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

•*  Dec.  87. 1777. 
**  Dsam  Sia,  —  This  is  the  tinte  of  the  year  in 
which  all  express  their  good  wishes  to  their  friends, 
and  I  send  mine  to  you  and  your  family.  May 
your  lives  be  long,  happy,  and  good.  I  hare  been 
much  out  of  order,  but,  I  hope,  do  not  grow 
worse. 

**  The  crime  of  the  schoolmaster  whom  you  are 
engaged  to  prosecute  is  very  great,  and  may  be 
suspected  to  be  too  common.  In  our  law  it  would 
be  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  a  misdemeanour ; 
that  is,  a  kind  of  indefinite  crime,  not  capital,  but 
punishable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  You 
cannot  vraot  matter :  all  that  needs  to  be  said  will 
easily  occur. 

'*  Mr.  Sbaw,  the  author  of  the  Gaelic  Grammar, 
desires  roe  to  make  a  request  for  him  to  Lord 
J^intoune,  that  he  may  be  appointed  chaplain  to 
one  of  the  new-raised  regiments. 

**  All  our  friends  are  as  they  were ;  little  has 
happened  to  them  of  either  good  or  bad.  Mrs. 
Thraie  ran  a  great  black  hair-dressing  pin  into  her 
rye  ;  but  by  great  evacuation  she  kept  it  from  in- 
flaming and  it  is  almost  well.  Miss  Reynolds  has 
been  out  of  order,  but  is  better.  Mrs.  Williams  is 
in  a  Tery  poor  state  of  health. 

••  If  I  sbould  write  on,  I  should,  perhaps,  write 
only  complaints,  and  therefore  I  will  content  myself 
with  tellio^  you,  that  I  love  to  think  on  you,  and 
to  hemr  from  you  ;  and  that  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours 
faithfuUjr*  ^^^  Johnson.*' 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

*•  Edinburgh,  Jan.  8. 1778. 

M  D&A»  Sxa,  —  Your  congratulations  upon  a 
new  jesur  are  mixed  with  complaint ;  mine  must  be 
sf  >  too.  My  wife  has  for  some  time  been  ill,  having 
been  oooAoed  to  the  house  these  three  months  by  a 
re  eoldy  attended  with  alarming  symptoms.** 

(  Here  I  g^^*  a  particular  account  of  the  distress 
which  the  pcnoo,  upon  every  account  most  dear 
u>  me*  auflfered ;  and  of  the  dismal  state  of  ap- 
prcbesiaioo  in  which  I  now  was :  adding,  that  I 
rurrcr  mUtod  more  in  need  of  hb  consoluig  pbi^ 

Xo^ophj*") 

^  Oid  you  ever  look  at  a  book  written  by  Wilson, 


a  Scotchman,  under  the  Latin  name  of  Voitueniu, 
according  to  the  custom  of  literary  men  at  a  certain 
period?  It  is  endtled  **  De  Animi  Tran^iaUate."  > 
I  earnestly  desire  tranquillity.  Bona  res  qutes  j 
but  I  fear  I  shall  never  attun  it ;  for,  when  unoc- 
cupied, I  grow  gloomy,  and  occupation  agitates  me 
to  feverishness.     1  am,  dear  Sir,  &c., 

*' Jamss  Boswxll." 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

**  Jan.  34. 1778. 

"  DxAK  SiK,  —  To  a  letter  so  interesting  as  your 
last,  it  is  proper  to  return  some  answer,  however  little 
I  may  be  disposed  to  write.  Your  alarm  at  your 
lady's  illness  was  reasonable,  and  not  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  appearance  of  the  disorder.  I  hope 
your  physical  friend's  conjecture  is  now  verified, 
and  all  fear  of  a  consumption  at  an  end :  a  little 
care  and  exercise  will  then  restore  her.  London 
is  a  good  air  for  ladies;  and  if  you  bring  her 
hither,  I  will  do  for  her  what  she  did  for  me  —  I 
will  retire  from  my  apartments  for  her  accom- 
modation. Behave  kindly  to  her,  and  keep  her 
cheerful. 

**  You  always  seem  to  call  for  tenderness.  Know, 
then,  that  in  the  first  month  of  the  present  year  I 
Tery  highly  esteem  and  very  cordially  love  you. 
I  hope  to  tell  you  this  at  the  beginning  of  every 
year  as  long  as  we  liye;  and  why  should  we 
trouble  ourselves  to  tell  or  hear  it  oftener  ?  Tell 
Veronica,  Euphemia,  and  Alexander,  that  I  wish 
them,  as  well  as  their  parents,  many  happy  years. 

**  You  have  ended  the  negro's  cause  much  to  my 
mind.  Lord  Auchinleck  and  dear  Lord  Hailes 
were  on  the  side  of  liberty.  Lord  Hailes's  name 
reproaches  me ;  but  if  he  saw  my  languid  neglect 
of  my  own  affairs,  he  would  rather  pity  than  resent 
my  neglect  of  his^  I  hope  to  mead,  vt  et  mihi 
vivam  et  amiei§,  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  affec- 
tionately, Sam.  Johnson." 

**  My  service  to  my  fellow-traveller,  Joseph.*' 

Johnson  maintained  a  long  and  intimate 
friendship  with  Mr.  Welch,  who  succeeded  the 
celebrat^  Henry  Fielding  as  one  of  his  ma- 

I'esty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  Westminster ; 
:ept  a  regular  office  for  the  police  of  that  great 
district;  and  discharged  his  important  trust, 
for  many  years,  faithfully  and  ably.  Johnson, 
who  had  an  eager  and  unceasing  curiosity  to 
know  human  life  in  all  its  variety,  told  me,  that 
he  attended  Mr.  Welch  in  his  office  for  a  whole 
winter,  to  hear  the  examinations  of  the  culprits ; 
but  that  he  found  an  almost  uniform  tenor  of 
misfortune,  wretchedneas,  and  profligacy.  Mr. 
WelcVs  health  being  impaired,  he  was  advised 
to  txT  the  effect  of  a  warm  climate ;  and  John- 
son, by  his  interest  with  Mr.  Chamier,  procured 
him  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Italy,  and  a 
promise  that  the  pension  or  salary  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  which  government  allowed 
him,  should  not  be  discontinued.  Mr.  Welch 
accordingly  went  abroad,  accompanied  by  his 


>  Florence  Wnson,  bom  at  Elgin,  died  nasr  Ljoni.  In 
1547.  BMtdM  Um  dUloguo  '*  De  Animi  TramquUmate,"  be 
wrote  one  or  two  other  works  of  no  note  ~-  Csoasa,  1889. 
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daughter  Anne,  a  young  lady  of  uncommon 
talents  and  literature.^ 

JOHNSON  TO  SAUNDERS  WELCH, 
At  the  Englith  Cajfte-HouMe,  Rome. 

«  Feb.  a.  1778. 

<*  Deak  Sib,  —  To  have  suffered  one  of  my  best 
and  dearest  friends  to  pass  almost  two  years  in 
foreign  countries  without  a  letter,  has  a  very 
Rhameiul  appearance  of  inattention.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  there  was  no  particular  time,  in  which  I 
had  anything  particular  to  say ;  and  general  ex- 
pressions of  good  will,  I  hope,  our  long  friendship 
is  grown  too  solid  to  want. 

**  Of  public  affairs  you  hare  information  from 
the  newspapers  wherever  yeu  go,  for  the  English 
keep  no  secret;  and  of  other  things  Mrs.  Nol- 
Ickens  informs  you.  My  intelligence  could,  there- 
fore, be  of  no  use  ;  and  Miss  Nancy's  letters  made 
it  unnecessary  to  write  to  you  for  information ;  I 
was  likewise  for  some  time  out  of  humour,  to  find 
that  motion  and  nearer  approaches  to  the  sun  did 
not  restore  your  health  so  fast  as  I  expected.  Of 
your  health  the  accounts  have  lately  been  more 
pleasing ;  and  I  have  the  gratification  of  imagining 
to  myself  a  length  of  years  which  I  hope  you 
have  gained,  and  of  which  the  enjoyment  will  be 
improved  by  a  vast  accession  of  images  and  observ- 
ations which  your  journeys  and  various  residence 
have  enabled  you  to  make  and  accumulate.  You 
have  travelled  with  this  felicity,  almost  peculiar  to 
yourself,  that  your  companion  is  not  to  part  from 
you  at  your  joumey^s  end ;  but  you  are  to  live  on 
together,  to  help  each  other's  recollections,  and  to 
supply  each  other's  omissions.  The  world  has 
few  greater  pleasures  than  that  which  two  friends 
enjoy,  in  tracing  back,  at  some  distant  time,  those 
transactions  and  events  through  which  they  have 
passed  together.  One  of  the  old  man's  miseries 
is,  that  he  cannot  easily  find  a  companion  able  to 
partake  with  him  of  the  past.  You  and  your 
fellow  traveller  have  this  comfort  in  store,  that 
your  conversation  will  be  not  easily  exhausted ; 
one  will  always  be  glad  to  say  what  the  other  will 
always  be  willing  to  hear. 

**  That  you  may  enjoy  this  pleasure  long,  your 
health  must  have  your  constant  attention.  I  sup- 
pose you  propose  to  return  this  year.  There  is  no 
need  of  haste  :  do  not  come  hither  before  the 
height  of  summer,  that  you  may  fall  gradually  into 
the  inconveniences  of  your  native  clime.  July 
seems  to  be  the  proper  month.  August  and 
September  will  prepare  you  for  the  winter.  After 
having  travelled  so  far  to  find  health,  you  must 
take  care  not  to  lose  it  at  home ;  and  I  hope  a 
little  care  will  effectually  preserve  it. 

**  Miss  Nancy  has  doubtless  kept  a  constant  and 
copious   Journal.      She  must  not  expect  to  be 


1  The  fVlendship  between  Mr.  Welch  and  him  vu  un. 
broken.  Mr.  Welch  died  not  many  mouths  before  him,  and 
bequeathed  him  fire  guine^u  for  a  ring,  which  Johnton  re- 
ceived with  tenderneM,  at  a  kind  memorial.  His  regard  was 
conttant  for  his  friend  Mr.  Welch's  daughters ;  of  whom 
Jane  is  mxrried  to  Mr.  NoUekens,  the  statuary,  whose  merit 
Is  too  well  known  to  require  any  praiup  from  me.  —  Boswkll. 
Mr.  and  Miis  Welch  were  probably  the  **/otk"  who  were 
anxious,  as  Johnson  states,  ant^,  p.  4&8.,  that  he  should  visit 
luly.  There  is  a  great  deal  about  both  the  sisters  In  Smith's 
Lt/e  qf  NolUkent,  and  Mlas  Hawkins's  Mamnn.  ~  Choker. 


welcome  when  she  returns  without  a  great  mass  of 
information.  Let  her  review  her  journal  often, 
and  set  down  what  she  finds  herself  to  have  otnitted, 
that  she  may  trust  to  memory  as  little  as  possible, 
for  memory  is  soon  confused  by  a  quick  snoeession 
of  things  ;  and  she  will  grow  every  day  len  eon- 
fident  of  the  truth  of  her  own  narratives*  unless 
she  can  recur  to  some  written  memorials.  If  she 
has  satisfied  herself  with  hints,  instead  of  full 
representations,  let  her  supply  the  deficiencies  now 
while  her  memory  is  yet  fresh,  and  while  ber 
father*s  memory  may  help  her.  If  she  observes 
this  direction,  she  will  not  have  travelled  in  vain  ; 
for  she  will  bring  home  a  book  with  which  she 
may  entertain  herself  to  the  end  of  life.  If  it 
were  not  now  too  late,  I  would  advise  her  to  note 
the  impression  which  the  first  sight  of  aoy  thini^ 
new  and  wonderful  made  upon  her  mind.  Let  ber 
now  set  her  thoughts  down  as  she  can  rcei^ect 
them  ;  for,  faint  as  they  nuy  already  be,  they  will 
grow  every  day  fainter. 

*<  Perhaps  I  do  not  flatter  myself  unreaaociably 
when  I  inuigine  that  you  may  wish  to  know  somtN 
thing  of  me.  I  can  gratify  your  benevolenoe  with 
no  account  of  health.  The  hand  of  time,  or  of 
disease,  is  very  heavy  upon  me.  I  pass  restlen  and 
uneasy  nights,  han^sed  with  convulsions  of  my 
breast,  and  flatulencies  at  my  stomach ;  and  rest. 
less  nights  make  heavy  days.  But  nothing  will  bv 
mended  by  complaints,  and  therefore  I  will  ooakc 
an  end.  When  we  meet,  we  will  try  to  forget  our 
cares  and  our  maladies,  and  contribute,  as  we  rac 
to  the  cheerfulness  of  each  other.  If  I  had  gozK 
with  you,  I  believe  I  should  have  been  better: 
but  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  in  my  power.  I  mm, 
dear  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**Sas(.  JoaysoM." 

This  letter,  while  it  gives  admirable  advi«>- 
how  to  travel  to  the  best  advantage,  and  wi.' 
therefore  be  of  very  general  use,  is  aaotber 
eminent  proof  of  Johnson's  warm  and  affectioc- 
ate  heart. 

JOHNSON  TO  MRa  LUCY  PORTER. 

••  Feb.  I».  17?". 

**  DxAK  Madam,  —  I  have  several  little  tfain^* 
to  mention  which  I  have  hitherto  neglected.  Yi^i 
judged  rightly  in  thinking  that  the  bust  *  wouM 
not  please.  It  is  condemned  by  Mrs.  Thrale^  Mrs- 
Reynolds,  and  Mrs.  Garrick ;  so  that  your  iimp^ 
probation  is  not  singular. 

'*  These  things  have  never  cost  me  any  thing,  «^ 
that  I  do  not  much  know  the  price.  My  bust  w«a 
made  for  the  Exhibition,  and  shown  for  hoooor  «W 
the  artist,  who  is  a  man  of  reputation  above  as;  «W 
the  other  sculptors.  To  be  modelled  in  day  casts. 
I  believe,  twenty  guineas ;  but  the  casts,  vbeo  th-* 


s  This  butt  Is  now  in  the  possestloii  of  Mrs.  FterMa  e#  >l>  : 
Ridware,  near  Lich6eld.  ^ /forwootf.    Mr.  Swith  oi^  »^ 
that  Johnson  was  displeased  with  the  dUproportioa  of  Ihet.*.  * 
copied,  R«7i  Smith,  from  an  Irish  porter.    1  mv  M(^ 
porUon,  and  the  bust  is  assuredly  a  very  Aae  one :  iIm  J 
of  the  wig  no  doubt  took  off  fVoia  the  etery  daf  reeial 
and  might,  therefore,  disappoint  hit  fftmali  IHrvdik 
lekens  h  Imself  thought  it  ooe  of  bto  best  worlu, 
an  early  cast  to  the  secood  Earl  of  Uewpool.  wbe  ■!••  «    * 
me.  — CaoKKa,  1847.    Chantreyaleo  thoogkt  a  KoOA*-.^ 
finest  work.  —  P.  CuwKiiraaAii. 
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model  is  made,  are  of  no  great  price ;  whether  a 
guinea,  or  two  guineas,  I  cannot  tell. 

**  When  you  complained  for  want  of  oysters,  I 
ordered  you  a  barrel  weekly  for  a  month ;  you 
sent  me  word  sooner  that  you  had  enough,  but  I 
did  not  countencnand  the  rest.  If  you  could  not 
oit  them,  could  you  not  give  them  away  ?  When 
you  want  any  thing,  send  me  word.  I  am  very 
poorly,  and  have  very  restless  and  oppressive  nights, 
but  always  hope  for  better.  Pray  for  me.  I  am, 
&c.,  Sam.  Johnson."] 

—Ptaraom.  MSS, 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

•*  Edinburgh,  Feb.  26.  1778. 

**Mr  OKAK  Sia,  —  Why  I   have   delayed,  for 

near  a  month,  to  thank  you  for  your  lost  affectionate 

letter,    I  cannot  say ;  for  my  mind  has  been   in 

better  health  these  three  weeks  than  for  some  years 

past.      I  beliere  I  have  evaded  till  I  could  send 

yim  a  copy  of  Lord  Hailes's  opinion  on  the  negro's 

cause,  which  be  wishes  you  to  read,  and  correct 

any  erron  that  there  may  be  in  the  language ;  for, 

%iy%  he,  *  we  live  in  a  critical,  though  not  a  learned 

aj;e  ;  and  I  seek  to  screen  myself  under  the  shield 

(if  Ajax.'     I  communicated  to  him  your  apology 

f.»r  keeping  the  sheets  of  his  *  Annals*  so  long.  He 

fay<,  •  I  mm  sorry  to  see  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  in  a 

•vtatc  of  languor.     Why  should  a  sober  Christian, 

neither  an  enthusiast  nor  a  fanatic,  be  very  merry 

or  very  sad?*     I  envy  his  lordship's  comfortable 

I    c  *Q»titution ;  but  well  do  I  know  that  languor  and 

<ii-jectioo   will  afflict  the   best,  however  excellent 

tiivir    principles.      I   am  in  possession   of  Lord 

lfdule&*«  opinion  in  his  own  handwriting,   and  have 

).a(l  it  for  some  time.     My  excuse  then   for  pro> 

ira-Minatioo  must  be,   that  I    wanted  to   have  it 

r  ipied  ;  and  I  have  now  put  that  off  so  long,  that 

■t  will  be  better  to  bring  it  with  me  than  send  it, 

a«  I  %hall   probably  get  you  to  look  at  it  sooner 

Tvl.cn  I  solicit  you  in  person. 

**  >ry    vrife,  who  is,  I  thank  God,  a  good  deal 

'otter,  is  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  very  polite 

..'.il  courteous  ofier  of  your  apartment:  but  if  she 

-  •1'%  to    London,  it  will  be  best  for  her  to  have 

•  t'^nfK9  io  the  more  airy  vicinity  of  Hyde-park. 

1.  ho vrerer,  doubt  much  if  I  shall  be  able  to  pre- 

• .  il  with   her  to  accompany  me  to  the  metropolis ; 

^'Mr  «he   is  so  different  from  you  and  me,  that  she 

:.«lik«*«  travelling;  and  she  is  so  anxious  about  her 

•  ■  ildren.  that  she  thinks  she  should  be  unhappy  if 

.'   a    diatmnee  from  them.     She  therefore  wishes 

■  t'Svr   to  go  to  some  country   place  in   Scotland, 

i-rc  4ihe  can  have  them  with  her. 

*-  /  purpose  being  in  London  about  the  20th  of 

xt    nK>nth«  as  I  think  it  creditable  to  appear  in 

<  ■  h<>u««  ai  lords  as  one  of  Douglas's  counsel,  in 

gnsMt    end  last  competition   between    Duke 

'.  i  tmiltrits  And  him. 


f>r.  P«TCT»  tb«  Bishop  of  Dromore,  hamorotuly  ob. 

>  -1,  tKaC  I^crett  OMd  to  breakfast  on  the  crust  of  a  roll, 

k      , »,  *Jotaoaoo«  after  tearing  out  the  crura  for  himself,  threw 

•  humti^  friend.  —  Boswill.     Perhaps  the  word  threw 

•  r  *  too  fftrong .     Dr.  Johnson  never  treated  Levett  with 

f'«-ipc  ;  It   la  dear,  indevd,  from  various  drcumstancn, 

.*  r  «•  had  SV"*^  kiodoess  for  him.    I  have  oftrn  seen  John- 

ai  f,i>««lcm«t,  accompanied,  or  rather  attended,  by  Lerett, 

.  r.mA  m^^rwtf^  the  ■MDa«emeot  of  the  tea-kettle.— N  a  loni. 

J.  j'    it^^MtftS  states,  tnaC  **Dr.  Johnson  freqtMntly  ob> 

rrv«ii  tti«t  I^evett  was  IsdebCed  to  him  for  nothlnf  mora 


**  I  am  sorry  poor  Mrs.  Williams  is  so  ill : 
though  her  temper  is  unpleasant,  she  has  always 
been  polite  and  obliging  to  me.  I  wish  many 
happy  years  to  good  Mr.  Levett,  who,  I  suppose, 
holds  his  usual  place  at  your  breakfast-table. '  I 
ever  am,  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate  servant, 

**Jamks  Boswxll.** 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

*'  Edinburgh,  Feb.  28. 1778. 
**  My  dsae  Sir,  —  You  are  at  present  busy 
amongst  the  English  poets,  preparing,  for  the 
public  instruction  and  entertainment,  prefaces  bio- 
graphical and  criticaL  It  will  not,  therefore,  be 
out  of  season  to  appeal  to  you  for  the  decision  of  a 
controversy  which  has  arisen  between  a  lady  and 
me  concerning  a  passage  in  Parnell.  That  poet 
tells  us  that  his  hermit  quitted  his  cell 


to  know  the  world  by  sight, 


To  find  if  book$  or  awain»  report  it  right ; 
(  For  yet  by  swainM  ahne  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wand*ring  o*er  the  nightly  dew.  )* 

I  maintain,  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  here ; 
for  as  the  hermit's  notions  of  the  world  were 
formed  from  the  reports  both  of  6oo/b  and  asmtaa, 
he  could  not  justly  be  said  to  know  by  noaiiu  ahne. 
Be  pleased  to  judge  between  us,  and  let  us  have 
your  reasons.' 

"What  do  you  say  to  'Taxation  no  Tyranny,* 
now,  after  Lord  North's  declaration,  or  confession, 
or  whatever  else  his  conciliatory  speech  should  be 
called  ?  I  never  differed  from  you  in  politics  but 
upon  two  points — the  Middlesex  election,  and  the 
taxation  of  the  Americans  by  the  British  houses 
of  representatives.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  word 
parliament^  so  I  avoid  it.  As  I  am  a  steady  and  a 
warm  tory,  I  regret  that  the  king  does  not  see  it  to 
be  better  for  him  to  receive  constitutional  supplies 
from  his  American  subjects  by  the  voice  of  their 
own  assemblies,  where  his  royal  person  is  repre- 
sented, than  through  the  medium  of  his  British 
subjects.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  power  of  the 
crown,  which  I  wish  to  increase,  would  be  greater 
when  in  contact  with  all  its  dominions,  than  if  *  the 
rays  of  legal  bounty  * '  were  '  to  shine'  upon 
America  through  that  dense  and  troubled  body,  a 
modem  British  parliament.  But  enough  of  this 
subject ;  for  your  angry  voice  at  Ashbourne  upon 
it  still  sounds  awful  'in  my  mind's  ear».* —  I  ever 
am,  &c.,  James  Boswxll.'* 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  MONTAGU. 

••  March  6.  1778. 
*<  Madam,  —  And  so  you  are  alarmed,  naughty 
lady?  You  might  know  that  I  was  ill  enough 
when  Mr.  Thrale  brought  you  my  excuse.  Could 
you  think  that  I  missed  the  honour  of  being  at 
(your)  table  for  any  slight  reason  ?  But  you  (have) 

than  house-room,  his  share  In  a  penny  loaf  at  bre.ikfast,  and 
now  and  then  a  dinner  on  a  Sunday.  Johnson  always  treated 
him  with  marked  courtesy — CaoKsw. 

*  See  this  subiect  discussed  In  a  sobseqiient  page,  under 
Bfay  3. 1779.  —  Malomb. 

3  Alluding  to  a  line  in  his  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.'* 
describing  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  a  state  of  elevation :  — 

**  Throagh  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine." 
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too  many  to  miss  any  one  of  us,  and  I  am  (proud) 
to  be  remembered  at  last  I  am  much  better.  A 
little  cough  (still)  renudns,  which  will  not  confine 
me.  To  houses  (like  yours)  of  great  delicacy  I  am 
not  willing  to  bring  it. 

**  Now,  dear  Madam,  we  must  talk  of  business. 
Poor  Davies,  the  bankrupt  bookseller,  is  soliciting 
his  friends  to  collect  a  small  sum  for  the  repurchase 
of  part  of  his  household  stuff.  Several  of  them 
gaye  him  five  guineas.  It  would  be  an  honour  to 
him  to  owe  part  of  his  relief  to  Mrs.  Montagu. 

**Let  me  thank  you,  Madam,  once  more,  for 
your   inquiry ;    you  have,  perhaps,   among  your 
numerous  train  not  one  that  values  a  kind  word  or 
a  kind  look  more  than,  Madam,  yours,  &c., 
— Montagu  MS,  **  Sam.  Jounsov." 


JOHNSON  TO  MR&  MONTAGU. 

"  Ifarch  6. 1778. 

**  Maoax, —  I  hope  Davies,  who  does  not  want 
wit,  does  not  want  gratitude,  and  then  he  will  be 
almost  as  thankful  for  the  bill  as  I  am  for  the  letter 
that  enclosed  it. 

**  If  I  do  not  lose,  what  I  hope  always  to  keep, 
my  reverence  for  transcendent  merit,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  with  unalterable  fidelity,  Madam,  your 
&c,  Sam.  Johnson.**] 

— Montagu  MS. 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

**  Edlnburgh.'Msrch  IS.  1778. 
*'  Mr  DXAa  SiEt  —  The  alarm  of  your  late  illness 
distressed  me  but  a  few  hour& ,  for  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  that  it  reached  me,  I  found  it  contra- 
dicted in  *  The  London  Chronicle,*  which  I  could 
depend  upon  as  authentic  concerning  you,  Mr. 
Strahan  being  the  printer  of  it  I  did  not  see  the 
paper  in  which  '  the  approaching  extinction  of  a 
bright  luminary*  was  announced.  Sir  William 
Forbes  told  me  of  it ;  and  he  says  he  saw  me  so 
uneasy,  that  he  did  not  give  me  the  report  in  such 
strong  terms  as  he  read  it  He  afterwards  sent  me 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Langton  to  him,  which  relieved 
me  much.  I  am,  however,  not  quite  easy,  as  I 
have  not  heard  from  you;  and  now  I  shall  not 
have  that  comfort  befbre  I  see  you,  for  I  set  out 
for  London  to-morrow  before  the  post  comes  in. 
I  hope  to  be  with  you  on  Wednesday  morning  *. 
and  I  ever  am,  with  the  highest  veneration,  my 
dear  Sir,  your  most  obliged,  faithful,  and  affectionate 
humble  servant,  Jamis  Boswbll." 


>  Daughter  of  Dr.  Swinfen,  Johnion't  godfather  (and  early 
benefactor,  lee  anii,  p.  4.  n.  1.).  and  widow  of  Mr.  Deamou- 
llnt,  a  writing-matter.  —  Bomwbll. 

•  See  po$t  (tub.  3d  Not.  177R),  an  account  of  the  trials  hla 
patience  had  to  tuffer  from  the  diftsenitoni  of  the  various 
Inniatef  of  hla  house.  **  The  dissensions,"  sayi  Mrs.  Plotii. 
"  of  the  many  odd  Inhabitants  of  his  house,  distressed  and 
mortified  him  exceedingly.  He  really  wa«  sometimes  afraid 
of  going  home,  because  be  was  so  sure  to  be  met  at  the  door 
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bimatn  of  B6U  Comri.  —  Tom  Daneg,  —  Cammsei 
at  the  Bar  of  th*  Hou§€  of  Commomt.  —  Thomas 
a  KempU.  —  Utes  of  a  Diarjf.  —  Striti  Adkt^ 
rence  to  Truth.  —  GhoMt$, — Joku  Wedey,  — 
Aleibiadet*  Dog,  —  Emignttiom,,  —  JPariiamemtary 
Ehquene*.  —  Place  Hmntert.  —  irith  Lamgmagt. 
~  I%ieknesMe'i  •<  Travels.'*  —  HoneUg.  —  Tem^ 
iation,  —  Dr.  Kauudg'M  Tragtdg.  —  Shoatutg  a 
Highwagmcm, — Mr,  Dwndmg,  —  Qmtemtma^  — 
LaxUg  of  Narration.  —  Mr$,  Momtagm,  —  IIam» 
of  StUMurg.  —  Definition.  —  Wime-drinkimg.  — 
FUoiure.  •—  GoUUmitk.  —  Charlea  the  FtfiJL  — 
Best  EugliMh  Sermons.  ^  **  Seeing  SeoHamd.^^ 
AbunteeisM.  — Ddany*t  **  Observations  an  Swcift' 

On  Wednesday,  March  18.,  I  armed  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  informed  by  good  Mr.  Franci.-^ 
that  hla  master  was  better,  and  was  gooe  t-< 
Mr.  Tlirale*8  at  Streatham,  to  which  place  I 
wrote  to  him,  begging  to  know  when  he  woul  _ 
be  in  town.    He  was  not  expected  for  sax.* 
time ;  but  next  day,  having  called  on  Dr.  Tav- 
lor,  in  Dean*8-jara,  Westminster,  I  foond  him 
there,  and  was  told  he  had  come  to  town  for  a 
few  hours.    He  met  me  with  his  usual  kic  J- 
ness,  but  instantly  returned  to  the  writing    * 
something  on  which  he  was  employed  whta  I 
came  in,  and  on  which  he  seemed  much  intrr  t 
Finding  him  thus  engaged,  I  made  my  vi?  * 
very  short,  and  had  no  more  of  hia  cooTer-j* 
tion,  except  his  expressing  a  seriooa  r^rr^' 
that  a  friend  of  ours  [Mr.  Lan^n3  was  livu  j: 
at  too  much  expense,  considering  how  poor  ar. 
appearance  he  made:  **If,**  said  he,  **a  m^- 
has  splendour  from  his  expense,  if  he  spex»  ^- 
his  money  in  pride  or  in   pleasore,  he  k^« 
value ;  but  if  he  lets  others  spend  it  lor  him. 
which  is  most  commonly  the  case,  he  ham  t*- 
adyantage  from  it.** 

On  fViday,  March  20.,  I  found  him  at  h  < 
own  house,  sitting  with  Mrs.  William^  and  w 
informed  that  the  room  formerly  allotted  to  i- 
was  now  appropriated  to  a  charitable  purpo^ 
Mrs.  Desmoulins ',  and,  I  think,  her  anigbt%  - 
and  a  Miss  Carmichael,  being  also  lodged  in 
Such  was  his  humanity,  and  such  his  gcoev\aa>  % 
Uiat  Mrs.  Desmoulins  herself  told  me  oe  aUov  • 
her  half  a  guinea  a  week.    Let  it  be  resK:r 
bered,  that  this  was  above  a  twelfth  part  of  :. 
pension.* 


x» 


with  nuraberleia  oonplalots:  and  be 
they  made  his  Ufa  muerible  from  the 
of  making  tbelrt  bappr,  when 
one  was  wormwood  to  toe  rest.    If, 
blame  their  Infratttude,  and 
would  instantly  set  about  aoAeoiaf 
the  other ;  and  finished  commoQly  bf 
not  how  to  make  allowaaoet  for 
rtenced.**  ~  Jmedoiee.  —  CtoKUu 
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Hifl  liberalitj,  indeed,  was  at  all  periods  of 
his  life  very  remarkable.  Mr.  Howard,  of 
Lichfield,  at  whose  father's  house  Johnson  had 
in  his  early  years  been  kindly  recetyed,  told 
me,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  at  the  Charter- 
house, his  father  wrote  to  him  to  so  and  pay  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did,  and  found  him  in  an  upper  room,  of 
poor  appearance.  Johnson  received  him  with 
mach  courteousness,  and  talked  a  great  deal  to 
him,  as  to  a  schoolboy,  of  the  course  of  his 
education,  and  other  particulars.  When  he 
afterwards  came  to  know  and  understand  the 
high  character  of  this  great  man,  he  recollected 
his  condescension  with  wonder.  He  added, 
that  when  he  was  going  awa^,  Mr.  Johnson 
presented  him  with  half  a  ^nea;  and  this, 
said  Mr.  Howard,  was  at  a  tmie  when  he  pro- 
bably had  not  another. 

We  redred  from  Mrs.  Williams  to  another 
room.  Tom  Davies  soon  after  joined  us.  He 
had  now  unfortunately  failed  m  his  circum- 
stances, and  was  much  indebted  to  Dr.  John- 
«<>n9  lundness  for  obtaining  for  him  many 
allcTiations  of  his  distress.  Afler  he  went 
away,  Johnson  blamed  his  folly  in  quitting  the 
htage,  by  which  he  and  his  wife  got  five  nun- 
dre<l  pounds  a  year.  I  said,  I  bdieved  it  was 
owing  to  Churchill's  attack  upon  him^  *^He 
mouths  a  sentence  as  curs  mouth  a  bone.** 
JofCHSoH.  ^  I  believe  so  too.  Sir.  But  what  a 
m&n  is  he  who  is  to  be  driven  from  the  stage 
by  a  line  ?  Another  line  would  have  driven 
him  from  his  shop ! " 

I  told  him  that  I  was  engaged  as  counsel  at 

the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  oppose  a 

nmd-bill  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  ana  asked 

him  what  mode  he  would  advise  me  to  follow 

in   addressing  such  an    audience.    Johnson. 

**  Why,  Sir,  you  must  provide  yourself  with  a 

H^fMiti  deal  of  extraneous  matter,  which  you  are 

to  produce  occasionally,  so  as  to  fill  up  the 

time ;  for  you  must  consider,  that  they  do  not 

listen  much.    If  you  begin  with  the  strength 

f»f  vour  cause,  it  may  be  Tost  before  they  begin 

tn  itsten.  When  you  catch  a  moment  of  atten- 

ti*  pTi^  pfe»  the  merits  of  the  question  upon 

th«-fiL.      He  sud,  as  to  one  point  of  the  merits, 

that  he  thought  ^  it  would  be  a  wrong  thing  to 

«i*>f»rive  the  small  landholders  of  the  privilege 

of  mfiaearing  themselves  for  making  and  repair- 

ini;  the  high  roads :  if  looi  dettroying  a  certain 

jf9rtkm  of  liberty  wUhout  a  rood  reawn^  which 

«nrt«  alway$  a  had  thing.**    When  I  mentioned 

tbi«    observation  next  day  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  he 

{Jf-amatly   said,    «*What!    does   A«    talk    of 

!ifM*rtT  ?    Liberty  is  as  ridiculous  in  his  mouth 

OA   reUgiom  in  mine**    Mr.  Wilkes*s  advice  as 

tf»  tl>e  Dest  mode  of  speaking  at  the  bar  of  the 


allarwuds  Sollcltor»GcaenU  to  the  HocklDg- 

**  H«  VM  •  man  of  ttroBt  pwru.  tboocn 

■ad  wbo  iMv«r  iMtllalad  to  «xprMi  to  tha 

vhatevwlw  thoufbC'^  »V«Mir«  Mem, 

Csoan. 


House  of  Commons  was  not  more  respectful 
towards  the  senate  than  that  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
^*  Be  as  impudent  as  you  can,  as  merry  as  you 
can,  and  say  whatever  comes  uppermost.  Jack 
Lee '  is  the  best  heard  there  of  any  counsel ; 
and  he  is  the  most  impudent  dog,  and  always 
abusing  us.** 

In  my  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson  this 
evening,  I  was  quite  easy,  quite  as  his  com- 
panion ;  upon  which  I  find  in  my  journal  the 
following  reflection :  '*  So  readj  is  my  mind  to 
suggest  matter  for  dissatisfaction,  that  I  felt  a 
sort  of  regret  that  I  was  so  easy.  I  missed  that 
awful  reverence  with  which  I  used  to  contem- 
plate Ma.  Samubl  Johnson,  in  the  complex 
magnitude  of  his  literary,  moral,  and  reli^ous 
character.  I  have  a  wonderful  superstitious 
love  of  mystery ;  when,  perhaps,  the  truth  is, 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  cloudy  darkness  of  my 
own  mind.  I  should  be  glad  that  I  am  more 
advanced  in  my  progress  of  being,  so  that  I 
can  view  Dr.  Jonnson  with  a  steadier  and 
clearer  eye.  My  dissatisfaction  to-night  was 
foolish.  Would  It  not  be  foolish  to  regret  that 
we  shall  have  less  mystery  in  a  future  state  ? 
That  *  we  now  see  in  a  glass  darkly,*  but  shall 
*then  see  face  to  face?*'*  This  reflection, 
which  I  thus  freely  communicate,  will  be 
valued  by  the  thinking  part  of  my  readers, 
who  may  have  themselves  experienced  a  similar 
state  of  mind. 

He  returned  next  day  to  Streatham,  to 
Mr.  Thrale*s ;  where,  as  Mr.  Strahan  once 
complained  to  me,  ^  he  was  in  a  great  measure 
absorbed  from  the  society  of  his  old  friends.*' ' 
I  was  kept  in  London  by  business,  and  wrote 
to  him  on  the  27th,  that  **a  separation  from 
him  for  a  week,  when  we  were  so  near,  was 
equal  to  a  separation  for  a  year,  when  we  were 
at  four  hundred  miles  distance."  I  went  to 
Streatham  on  Monday,  March  30.  Before  he 
appeared,  Mrs.  Thrale  made  a  very  character- 
istical  remark :  **  I  do  not  know  for  certain 
what  will  please  Dr.  Johnson :  but  I  know  for 
certain  that  it  will  displease  him  to  praise  any 
thing,  even  what  he  lixes,  extravagantly.** 

At  dinner  he  laughed  at  querulous  declama- 
tions against  the  age,  on  account  of  luxury, — 
increase  of  London,  —  scarcity  of  provisions, — 
and  other  such  topics.  **  Houses,**  said  he, 
'*  will  be  built  till  rents  fall ;  and  com  is  more 
plentiftd  now  than  ever  it  was.** 

I  had  before  dinner  repeated  a  ridiculous 
story  told  me  by  an  old  nian,  who  had  been  a 

Eassenger  with  me  in  the  stage-coach  to-day. 
Irs.Tnrale,  having  taken  occasion  to  allude 
to  it  in  talking  to  me,  called  it,  ^  The  storr 
told  you  by  the  old  woman.**  ^  Now,  Madam,  * 
said  I,  ^^give  me  leave  to  catch  you  in  the 


*  Ooldamitb  doUcm  thla  to  the  Hmmeh  rf  Veniipm. 

**  JtSf  friend  badfi  me  welcome,  but  itruck  ne  quite  dumb 
With  tiding*  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not  eome : 
For  I  knew  It  (quoth  he),  both  etemftllf  Ml. 
The  one  with  hit  ipeechet,  and  the  odkr  with  Tkrale." 

QumLUL,  1S47. 
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fact :  it  was  not  an  oM  woman^  Init  an  oM  man^ 
whom  I  nkenlioned  as  having  tohi  me  tliis."  I 
prosumed  to  take  an  opportunity,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Johnson,  of  showing  this  lively  l.uiy 
how  ready  she  was,  unintentionally,  to  deviate 
from  exact  autlienticity  of  narration. 

Tlionias  a  Kemi)is  (he  observed)  must  ]je  a 
good  book,  as  the  world  has  opened  its  arms  to 
receive  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been  printed,  in 
one  lan!juML:;e  or  other,  as  many  times  as  there 
have  been  months  since  it  first  came  out.  '  1 
always  was  struck  with  this  sentence  in  it  : 
*'  De  nt>t  angry  that  you  cannot  nmke  others  as 
you  wi.-h  them  to  be,  since  you  cannot  make 
yourself  as  you  wi>h  to  l)e.  ' 

He  said,'' I  was  angry  with  llurd  al)Out 
Cowley,  for  having  published  a  selection  of  his 
works:  but,  upon  better  consideration,  I  think 
tlierc  is  no  im|)roj)riety  in  a  man's  publishing 
as  much  as  he  chooses  of  any  author,  if  he  does 
not  ])ut  the  rest  out  of  the  way.  A  man,  for 
instance,  may  print  the  Odes  of  Horace  ah>ne." 
He  seemed  to  ))e  in  a  more  in<lulgent  humour 
than  when  this  subject  was  discussed  between 
him  anil  Mr.  Muiphv. 

\Vhen  we  weiH'  at  tea  and  codec,  there  came 
in  Lord  IVimlcstown,  in  whose  family  was  an 
ancient  Iri>.h  pcci-nge,  l)ut  it  sullered  by  taking 
the  ijjcnerous  side  in  the  troul)les  of  the  hist 
eenturv.'^  He  was  a  man  ot'plca^ing  conversa- 
tion, and  w:is  acconi{»anicd  by  a  young  gentle- 
man, his  son. 

1  mciilioned  that  I  had  in  my  ]K)ss«'s>ion  the 
IJfe  of  Sir  Koltert  Sil>liald,  tlie  cch-brated 
Scottish  antiipiai'v,  and  tbunder  of  the  royal 
coUcLje  of  physicians  at  Jidinburgh,  in  I  lie 
r)ri!zinal  manuscriot  in  his  ov/n  handwntinLr; 
and  that  it  wa<,  1  bclit'vcd,  the  mo>t  natund 
and  candid  accojint  of  himscll"  that  ever  w:is 
given  Ijy  anv  man.  As  an  iiistan<-e,  he  tells 
that  the  Duke  of  Pei-lh,  then  chancellor  of 
Scotland,  ]»ress«'d  him  very  much  to  come  over 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith;  that  he  roi^ted 
all  his  irrac(;'s  ar'T^umenls  lor  a  <'oiisider:iltle 
time,  till  one  day  he  felt  himself,  as  it  were, 
instantMne<)u>ly  convinced,  and  with  tears  in 
his  eves  ran  into  th<^  duke's  arms,  and  em- 
braced the  ancient  relii]^ion  :  that  he  coJitinued 
verv  .-teadv  in  it  for  some  time,  and  accom- 
})anied  his  grace  to  Ltindon  one  winter,  and 
lised  in  his  household;  that  there  he  tbund  the 
ri-'id  fa-^tiu"-  iirescribed  i>y  the  church  verv 
Si'vere  u[)on  him;  that  this  disposed  hun  to  re- 
consider the  controversy;  and  having  then 
seen  that  he  wa<  in  the  wrong,  he  retiiiaied  to 
Protestanti>m.  I  talked  of  soiue  time  or  other 
publi.->hing  this  curious  lil'e.    Mrs.  Tiir.vlk.  "I 


1  Thn  tir«it  edition  was  it>  1402.  l?.'tw'»  rti  tint  period  and 
17*t'i,  arrordini:  to  this  account.  lhrr<'ucrt'  ;].*'•(•'•  tiliti'nis 
Hut  tins  is  vcr)  inipr<>l)aMf.  —  Malonk.  No  doubt  :  but  Ma- 
loiu'.  bv  a  >traiiKc  Idundcr  of  his  own  crt-atly  tnaRiulifs  the 
improbability,  by  laKiuK  the  date  ol  HovwcITs  jxiblitalion 
instead  ot  that  ot  the  lomark —  vvhcnovtT  it  vin^Jirst  made. 

Cmokkr. 

-  The  original  pa&sago  is  :  "  Si  non  potos  tc  talem  facere, 


think  you  bad  as  well  let  alone  that  publicatioTi. 
To  discover  such  weakness  exposes  a  man  whiQ 
he  is  gone."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  it  is  an  huvir-i 
j)icture  of  hiunan  nature.  Uow  often  are  d..' 
])riinary  motives  of  our  greatest  actioit?  a- 
small  as  Sibbald's  for  his  re-conver?i<iril ' 
]S1rs.  Turalk.  **  But  may  they  not  as  well  ].<^ 
forgotten?"  Johnson.  "  No,  Madam  ;  a  mau 
Itncs  to  review  his  own  mind.  That  i^  the  u>e 
ot*  a  diary  or  journal."  Lord  TRrMLEsTov'5. 
*^  True,  Sir.  As  the  ladies  love  to  see  ibeui- 
selves  in  a  glass,  so  a  man  likes  to  see  hiniS*:!! 
in  his  journal."  Boswell.  "  A  very  prT^nj 
allusion."  Johnson.  "Yes,  indeed.''  ]k^- 
WELL.  "  And  as  a  lady  adjusts  her  dress  l^tv  re 
a  mirri>r,  a  man  adjusts  his  charact<;r  by  lo -kji: 
at  his  journal."  1  next  year  found  the  vtrr 
same  thought  in  Atterbury's  "  Funeral  Stm.  : 
on  Lady  Cutts;"  where,  having  mentioned  hr: 
Diary,  he  says,  "In  this  glass  she  every  .Lit 
dressed  her  mind."  This  is  a  proof  oi  o  a- 
cidence,  and  not  of  plagiarism  ;  for  I  had  cevc: 
read  that  sermon  before. 

Next  inorninir,  while  we  were  at  breakraft. 
Johnst)n  gave  a  very  earnest  recommen-laics 
of  what  he  himself  practised  with  the  ucrac-'' 
conscientiousness  :  I  meiui  a  strict  att-eoti'.«L  : 
tiuth  even    in  the  most  minute    particukTt. 
"  Accustom   your   children,"    said    he,   "  c^ 
stantly  to  this :    if  a  thing  happened  at  i^*^ 
window,  ami  they,  when  relating  it,  say  tli^'  if 
ha[)pened  at  another,  do  not   let  it  pass,  br»: 
instantly  check  them :  you  do  not  know  wi-^> 
deviation  from  truth  will  end.''    Boswzix.  "i- 
may  come  to  the  tloor :    and  when   oc«/e  a^ 
account  is  at  all  varied  in  one  c'ircum5tin<v  a 
may  l)y  dt^grecs  be  varied  so  as  to  be  toti-'^ 
dilVerent   from  what   really  happened.*"    t^zr 
lively  liostess,  whose  fancy  was   impatitui   •■; 
the  rein,  fidgeted  at  this,  and  ventureil  to  ss^- 
"  Nav,  this  is  too  much.    If  Dr.  Johnson  sbv-. 
tbrl)id  me  to  drink  tea,  I  would  comply,  s^  i 
should  feel  the  restraint  only  twice  a  aay;  t'a:: 
little  variations   in  narrative   must  h^jtf-^  :!i 
thousand  tunes  a  day,  if  one  is  not  perpcic^— ^^ 
watching."     Johnson.    "Well,   Mai.lam,  >*- - 
you  oiii^lit  to  be  perpetually  watching.    It   :r 
more  from  carelessnes.s  al>out  truth,  than  tt  "n 
intentional  lying,  that  there  b  so  much  r^i-c*^-- 
hood  in  the  world." 

h\  his  review  of  Dr.  Warton's  "  E55ay  xA  '^^ 
Writings  and  (renius  of  Po|>e,"  Johnf*»a  b,*^ 
given  the  lollowing  salutary  caution  u[wa  ."-^^~' 
subject :  "  Nothing  but  experient^?  could  ti-ir-  -- 
the  irequency  of  false  information,  or  r2i_\_  ». 
any  man  to  <.'onceive  that  so  many  grc»i>ci..^a? 
reports  should  be  propagated  as  every 


quaU'tn  vis,  quonnmlo  poteris  alSum  ad  tuutn  hab*rf . 
citurn  V  "    lie  Imtt.  Christ,  lib.  i.  c.  xr\.  —  J.  Bo»»o^^ 

^  Sinop  tills  was  written,  the  uttaindf  r  has  t*a-  ^~  -  - 
and  Nichol.as  Barnewall  Is  now  a  pwr  of  '^^"  ^^^ 
title.     The  person  mentioned  in  the  text  had  tf*^^^"?^ 
•ind  pnscril>eU  gratis  to  the  poor.    Heoce ««•* *^"*  -^ 
qtienl  conversation.  —  M/a.ONK. 
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eminence  may  hear  of  himself.  Some  men 
rebite  what  thej  think  as  what  they  know; 
jtome  men  of  confnsed  memories  and  habitual 
inaecuracj  ascribe  to  one  man  what  belongs  to 
another ;  and  some  talk  on  without  thought  or 
care.  A  few  men  are  sufficient  to  broach  false- 
hoods, which  are  afterwards  innocently  diffused 
by  successive  relaters.**  ^  Had  he  lived  to  read 
what  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  have 
related  concerning  himself,  how  much  would 
he  have  found  his  observation  illustrated ! '  He 
was,  indeed,  so  much  impressetl  with  the  pre- 
valence of  falsehood,  voluntary  or  uninten- 
tional, that  I  never  knew  any  person  who, 
iif>()n  hearing  an  extraordinary  circumstance 
ti>ld,  discovered  more  of  the  incredulus  odi.  He 
would  say,  with  a  significant  look  and  decisive 
tone,  ^It  is  not  so.  Do  not  tell  this  again."  ^ 
He  inculcated  upon  all  his  friends  the  import- 
aiioe  of  perpetual  vigilance  against  the  sligntest 
«Ie«rrees  of  falsehood;  the  effect  of  which,  as 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed  to  me,  has  been, 
that  all  who  were  of  his  school  are  distinguished 
tor  a  love  of  truth  and  accuracy,  which  thej 
would  not  have  possessed  in  the  same  degree  if 
they  had  not  been  acquainted  with  Johnson. 

Talkmg  of  ghosts,  he  said,  **  It  is  wonderful 
that  five  thousand  years  have  now  elapsed 
5ince  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  still  it  is 
undecided  whether  or  not  there  has  ever  been 
un  instance  of  the  spirit  of  any  person  appear- 
ing afler  death.  All  argument  is  against  it; 
l>ut  all  belief  is  for  it." 

He  said,  "John  Wesley's  conversation  is 
mwxl,  but  he  is  never  at  leisure.  He  is  always 
(>hli<rod  to  go  at  a  certain  hour.  This  is  very 
di-t.'igreeable  to  a  man  who  loves  to  fold  his 
1»V*<  and  have  out  his  talk,  as  I  do." 

On  Friday,  April  3.,  I  dined  with  him  in 
London,  in  a  company*  where  were  present 
iw'veral  eminent  men,  whom  I  shall  not  name. 


1  I^ltermrr  Magaz1n«f,  t75<»,  p.  37. 

3  Tb**  foliowlog  plausible  but  orer-prudent  coun^fl  on  this 
s':Wj<vt  U  firru  by  an  Italian  writer,  quoted  br  Htdi,  "  De 
g<  mrrat$0m<  in$ecU>rum^**  with  the  epithet  of  **  aivtni poeLe ." 

*  5%^mpre  a  quel  rrr  che  ha  facda  di  meniogna 
IW*  rudm  ehiuder  le  labbra  quanto  ei  piiote  ; 
Fer6  che  aeoza  colpa  ta.  vergoj^ua.'  —  Boswbll. 

f *  l«  stTMifc  that  Boawell  should  not  have  discovered  that 
I  }.•-««•  Iinra  were  from  Dante.  The  following  li  Wright's 
t.«u»Utton:  — 

**  That  truth  which  bntrs  the  semblance  of  a  lie. 
Should  never  pass  the  lips.  If  po«!>iblo  ; 
The'  crime  be  absent,  still  dlsKrac«>  is  nigh." 

Inffm.  xrL  124.  —CauKKa,  IS47. 

*  I  moat  again  enter  my  protect  against  this  aspersion.  Mrs. 
f*ioS7i  Isscmietimes  liuccuratf  in  rxprestionsand  iimal I  detail*, 
»•  misat  always  be  the  case  of  a  report  of  conTor»ati<»n  made 
\*'*T  a  lap«e  of  time  from  memory;  and  Hawkins  was  cer- 
tainly disposed  to  take  unamiable  views  of  mankind,  and 
«  t*  in  socoe  refpects  unfriendly  to  Johnson ;  but  as  re- 
yA'A*  their  anecootes  of  him,  1  am,  after  a  close  inouiry, 
•  .1  tfled  of  their  authenticity  and  general  accuracy.  They 
r  «d  not  (who  ever  had  ?)  the,  at  once,  vivid  and  accurate 
•r-jfh  of  Botwell;but  they  were  not  false.  Both  Boswell, 
%  i4  Hi*  friend  and  editor.  Mr.  Malnne.  were  deeply  pre- 
,  idK«<4  afalast  the  rival  authors. .-  CaoKia,  1R47. 

*  TV  Owt.  ~  This  seems  to  be  the  onlv  ln*tance  in  which 
Mr.  BatwcII  has  ventured  to  give  m  any  aetail  the  conversa- 
Civ-11  of  that  society  ;  aod  we  see  that  on  this  occasion  he  has 
■  r4,  meotJoned  the  mamett  but  has  disguised  the  parties  under 

look  lULe  HutiaU,    AU  these  letters,  however— even 


hut  distinguish  their  parts  in  the  conversation 
by  different  letters. 

F.  ^^I  have  been  looking  at  this  famous 
antique  marble  dog  of  Mr.  Jennings  ^,  valued 
at  a  thousand  guineas,  said  to  be  Alcibiades* 
dog."  Johnson.  ^^  His  tail  then  must  be  docked. 
That  was  the  mark  of  Alcibiades*  dog."  £.  '*  A 
thousand  guineas !  The  representation  of  no 
animal  whatever  is  worth  so  much.  At  this 
rate,  a  dead  dog  would,  indeed,  be  better  than 
a  living  lion."  Johnson.  ^^Sir,  it  is  not  the 
worth  of  the  thing,  but  of  the  skill  in  forming 
it,  which  is  so  highly  estimated.  Every  thing 
that  enlarges  the  sphere  of  human  powers,  that 
shows  man  he  can  do  what  he  thought  he  could 
not  do,  is  valuable.  The  first  man  who  balanced 
a  straw  upon  his  nose;  Johnson,  who  rode 
upon  three  horses  at  a  time ;  in  short,  all  such 
men  deserve  the  applause  of  mankind,  not  on 
account  of  the  use  of  what  they  did,  but  of  the 
dexterity  which  they  exhibited."  Boswell. 
"  Yet  a  misapplication  of  time  and  assiduity  is 
not  to  be  encouraged.  Addison,  in  one  of  his 
*  Spectators,*  commends  the  judgment  of  a 
king,  who,  as  a  suitable  reward  to  a  man  that 
by  long  perseverance  had  attained  to  the  art  of 
throwing  a  barley-corn  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle,  gave  him  a  bushel  of  barley."  John- 
son. "  He  must  have  been  a  king  of  Scotland, 
where  barley  is  scarce."  F.  "  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  antique  figures  of  an  animal  is  the 
boar  at  Florence."  Johnson.  *'  The  first  boar 
that  is  well  made  in  marble  should  be  preserved 
as  a  wonder.  When  men  arrive  at  a  facility  of 
making  boars  well,  then  the  workmanship  is  not 
of  such  value;  but  they  should,  however,  be 
preserved  as  examples,  and  as  a  greater  security 
for  the  restoration  of  the  art,  should  it  be 
lost.*' 

£.  **We  hear  prodigious  complaints  at 
present  of  emigration.    I  am  convmced  that 


with  the  names  of  the  company  before  us —  it  is  not  easy  to 
appropriate.  It  appears  by  the  books  of  the  Club,  as  Mr. 
Hatchctt  inrormco  me.  that  the  company  on  that  evening 
consisted  of  Dr.  Johnson,  president,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Bos. 
trell.  Dr.  Gioree  Fordyce,  Mr.  Oibbon,  Dr.  Johnson  (again 
named).  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Lord  Upper  Ossory,  and 
Mr.  R.  B.  Sheridan.  In  Mr.  Boswell's  account,  the  letter 
E.  no  doubt  stands  tor  Edmund  Burke;  K..  in  allusion  to 
his  family  name  of  Pitzpatrick,  probably  means  Lord  Up- 
per  OsAory  -,  but  the  apprnpriatum  of  the  other  letters  is 
verv  difficult.  The  medical  observations,  and  the  allusions 
to  Hulland,  made  by  C,  sugs'st  thai  Dr.  George  F'ordyce,  a 
physician  who  was  <ducated  in  HoUattd,  was  meant.  althoiiKh 
why  ho  should  have  t>eeii  designated  by  C.  I  cannot  guess. 
K.  mar  mean  Richard  B.  .Shendun,  then  a  young  man  not  yet 
In  p.irliament.  The  story  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kncller  made  me 
doul>t  whether  P.  was  not  Sir  Joshua,  President  of  the  Koyal 
Academy,  but  the  initialJ.,as  well  as  the  style  cfobservati'<iis 
made  by  him.  seem  to  indicate  Sir  Jut'hua.  If  this  l)c  so.  then 
P.  would  be  GiblKin.  who,  perhaps,  from  Johnson's  coming 
late,  or  some  accidenul  cause,  mav  have  acted  as  |>resident  uf 
the  nigh* ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  P.  putt  the  que*tion. 
These  latter  conjectures  are  bv  no  means  s«tl«r.ictory  to  my 
mind.  Sir  James  M.4ckintosh  and  Mr.  (Mialroers  were 
erjiially  dubious.  I  have  shown  (ante,  p.  44-^.  n.  4.)  why 
Mr.  Boswell  so  seldom  repeats  the  conversation  at  the 
Club;  but  uhy  in  this  case  he  did  not  a<lopt  one  uniform 
m<HJe  of  designating  the  interlocutors,  seems  unaccountable. 
—  Croken. 

>  This  sculpture  was  at  this  date  an  object  of  curiosity  in 
I/ondon.      S<«e  Ann.  lieg.,  April  4.  177H,  p.  174.,  where  ft  is 
stated  to  have  been  sold  for  a  thousand  guineas.  — Croksr. 
It  is  now   at  DuncomtK*    Park,  in   Yorkshire,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Feversham.  — P.  CuNNiNOHaM. 
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emigTBtioa  makes  a  couotnr  more  populous." 
J.  "  That  Bounds  very  mucb  like  a  paradox." 
E.  "  Exportation  of  men,  like  exportation  of 
all  otlier  cominodities,  makes  more  be  pro- 
duced." JoHHSOH.  "  But  there  vould  be  moM 
people  were  there 
there  were  food  for 
few  breeders,  and  jou'll  have  more  people 
than  if  there  were  no  emigration."  Joansox, 
"  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  plain  there  will  be  more  people, 
if  there  are  more  breeders.  Thirtj  cows  in 
good  pasture  will  produce  more  calves  than 
ten  cows,  proTided  they  have  good  bulb. 
E.  "There  are  bulls  enough  in  Ireland." 
Johnson  (smiling).  "  So,  Sir,  I  should  think 
from  jour  arguineot."  Boswsix.  "You  said 
exportation  of  men,  like  exportation  of  other 
commodities,  makes  more  be  produced.  But  a 
bounty  is  given  to  encourage  the  exportation 
of  corn,  and  no  bounty  is  civen  for  the  ex- 
portation of  men;  though,  indeed,  those  who 
go  gain  by  it."  R.  "  But  the  bountyon  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  is  pud  at  home."  E.  "That's 
the  same  thing."  Joansoa.  "  No,  Sir."  R.  "  A 
man  who  stays  at  home  gains  nothin  ' 
neit^bonr's  emtgratiog."  Boswbu. 
undemtand  that  emigration  may  be  the  cause 
that  more  people  may  be  produced  in  a  coun- 
try ;  but  the  country  will  not  therefore  he  the 
more  populous ;  for  the  people  issue  from  it. 
It  can  only  be  said  that  there  is  a  flow  of 
people.  It  is  an  encouragement  t^}  have 
children,  to  know  that  they  can  get  a  living 
by  eml^tion."  R.  "Yes,  if  there  were  an 
emigration  of  children  under  six  years  of  age. 
But  they  don't  emigrate  till  they  could  earn 
their  livelihood  in  some  way  at  home."  C.  "  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  most  unhealthy  coun- 
tries, where  there  are  the  most  destructive 
diseases,  such  as  Egypt  and  Bengal,  arc  the 
most  populous."  JoHHBOM.  "  CouHtries  which 
are  the  most  populous  have  the  most  destruc- 
tive diseases.  Th/U  is  the  true  state  of  the 
proposition."  C.  "  Holland  is  very  unhealthy, 
vet  it  is  exceedin);ly  populous."  Johhson.  "I 
know  sot  that  Holland  is  unhealthy.  But  ica 
populousness  is  owing  to  an  influx  of  people 
from  all  other  countries.  Disease  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  populousness ;  for  it  not  only 
carries  ojf  a  great  proportion  of  the  people ; 
but  those  who  are  left  are  weakened,  and  unfit 
for  the  purposes  of  increase." 

R.  "Mr.  E.,  I  don't  mean  to  flatter,  but 
when  Dosteritv  reads  one  of  vour  ■neeRhes  in 


general,  that  it  is  very  well  worth  whQe  for  a 
man  to  take  pains  to  speak  well  in  pariiament. 
A  man,  who  has  vanity,  speaks  to  dkplay  his 
talents ;  and  if  a  man  speaks  well,  he  mduallj 
establi^ea  a  oertain  rqnitadcm  and  conae-  ' 
quence  in  the  general  opinion,  whieh  lOODer  I 
or  later  will  have  it«  political  reward.  Be-  ' 
sides,  though  not  one  vote  is  gained,  a  good 
speech  has  its  effect.  Thoueh  an  act  irtiicb 
has  been  ably  opposed  passes  into  a  law,  yet  in 
its  progress  it  is  modelled,  it  is  softened  in 
such  a  manner,  that  we  see  plainly  the  minisifr 
has  been  told,  that  the  members  auacbed  to 
him  are  so  sensible  of  its  injustice  or  afaeuTdtlT 
from  what  they  have  heard,  that  it  must  \>i 
altered."  Johksok.  "And,  Sir,  there  is  a 
gratification  of  pride.  Though  we  cannot  <nit- 
vote  them,  we  will  out-argue  them.  Tht* 
shall  not  do  wrong,  without  its  heii^  ahown 
both  to  themselves  and  to  the  world."  E.  *•  Tb-.' 
House  of  Commons  is  a  mixed  body.  (I  exct-i-t 
the  minority,  which  I  hold  to  be  pure  (smiliti-r ), 
but  I  take  the  whole  house.)  U  is  a  nuiM^.i 
no  means  pure;  but  neither  ig  it  wboUj  cor- 
rupt,  thougn  there  is  a  Urge  propOTtioii  ot  cor- 
ruption in  it.  There  are  many  metnberi  who 
generally  go  with  the  minister,  who  will  t»t 
go  all  lengths.     There  are  many  hoocM  wtil- 


famiUes.  Upon  most  of  these  a  good  speevh 
will  have  influence."  Johhsoh.  "We  are  ail 
more  or  less  governed  by  intfreaL.  But  m- 
terest  will  not  make  us  do  evety  thing.  In  ■ 
case  which  admits  of  doubt,  we  try  to  Uunk  on 
the  ude  which  is  for  our  interest,  and  getio^t 
bring  ourselves  to  act  acconiiugly.  Bnt  cIm 
subject  must  admit  of  diversity  of  colooring : 
it  must  receive  a  colour  on  that  side.  In  tin- 
House  of  Commons  there  are  membera  enoofh 
who  will  not  vote  what  is  grcasly  union  vt 
absurd.  No,  Sir;  there  must  always  be  rifiit 
enough,  or  appearance  of  ri^t,  to  keep  wra>x 
in  countenance."  Bwwbll.  "There  i»  snreli 
always  a  majority  in  parliament  who  have 
places,  or  who  want  to  have  dietn,  and  who 
therefore  will  be  generally  ready  to  npfsri 
EOvemment,  without  reqiuring  any  pretext  ~ 
E.  "True,  Sir;  that  majority  will  ahrtvi 
follow 

Quo  clamor  totat  et  turbt  broitiiiia.' '  * 
BoswBLi..  Well  now,  let  ns  take  tb«  «bbk« 
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reserve.  Some  do  not  choose  to  leap  ditches 
and  hedges  and  risk  their  necks,  or  gallop  over 
steeps,  or  even  to  dirty  themselves  in  bogs  and 
mire.**  Boswbll.  **  I  am  glad  there  are  some 
^ood,  quiet,  moderate  political  hunters.*'  £.  *'  I 
believe  in  any  body  of  men  in  England  I  should 
have  been  in  the  minority;  I  have  always  been 
ID  the  minority.**  P.  ^  The  House  of  Gonmions 
resembles  a  private  company.  How  seldom  is 
any  man  convinced  by  another's  argument; 
pa5i(ion  and  pride  rise  against  it.**  R.  "'  What 
would  be  the  consequence,  if  a  minister,  sure 
of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Ck)mmons,  should 
n^solve  that  there  should  be  no  speaking  at  all 
ijp<m  his  side?*'  E.  *^He  must  soon  go  out. 
I'hat  his  been  tried ;  but  it  was  found  it  would 
not  do." 

E.  ^  The  Irish  language  is  not  primitive ;  it 
\s  Teutonic,  a  mixture  of  the  northern  tongues; 
it  has  much  English  in  it."  Johksoh.  '*It 
may  have  been  radically  Teutonic ;  but  En- 
'zHhh  and  High  Dutch  have  no  similarity  to  the 
fve,  though  radically  the  same.  Once,  when 
I<x>ldng  into  Low  Dutch,  I  found,  in  a  whole 
u$;e,  only  one  word  similar  to  English ;  stroem, 
ke  stream,  and  it  signified  tider  ^  E.  ''I 
remember  having  seen  a  Dutch  sonnet,  in 
which  I  found  this  word  roetnopies.  Nobody 
would  at  first  think  that  this  could  be  English ; 
hxity  when  we  inquire,  we  find  roes,  rose,  and 
futpie^  knob ;  so  we  have  raseimdsy 

JoHHsoir.  ^I  have  been  reading  Thick- 
n«-K44^'s  Travels,  which  I  think  are  entertain- 
in;?.**  Boswux.  "  What,  Sir,  a  good  book  ? 
•JoHxsoH.  ^'  Yes,  Sir,  to  read  once.  I  do  not 
-.iy  you  are  to  make  a  study  of  it,  and  digest 
i  r  ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  true  book  in  his 
iiit4*ntion.  All  travellers  generally  mean  to 
t«-U  truth;  though  Thicknesse  observes,  upon 
Smollett's  account  of  his  alarming  a  whole 
town  in  France  by  firing  a  blunderbuss,  and 
frightening  a  French  nobleman  till  he  made 
him  tie  on  his  portmanteau,  that  he  would 
t«*?  l«>th  to  say  Smollett  hsd  told  two  lies  in 
.  'ne  V^ff^ ;  but  he  had  found  the  only  town 
in  France  where  these  things  could  have 
r-Appened.  Travellers  must  often  be  mistaken. 
J  ci  eretj  thinff,  except  where  mensuration  can 
Y^  applied,  they  may  honestly  differ.  There 
' .  t»  been,  of  late,  a  strange  turn  in  travellers 
t  • »  f>e  displeased.'* 

E.  **'  from  the  experience  which  I  have  had, 
—  and  I  have  had  a  great  deal, — I  have  learnt 
1 4 » think  better  of  mankind.**  Johhson.  **  From 
my  experience  I  have  found  them  worse  in 


>  Dr.  lohoMn  Memi  to  hav«  bMn  In  error  In  thli  point. 

K  /  r«<iM  aiffnlSe*  juit  what  stream  doet  In  Englith  -^  current, 

C     «»ff  water,  and  thence  Mr:  and  the  iangua«ei  hare 

.-WmbCedlf  a  feneral  tlmtlaritr.    Let  us  take  as  examples 

-  rtplMMtkmt  given  Is  Harm'i  Dmtck  Dictionary,  of  the 

.  «T  two  worda  to  which  Jobnioa  alluded^  with  the  English 


cvi 


em  wioet  warn  der  $ee 
■atrciin    ehh  and  flow  of  the  tea. 


commercial  dealing  more  disposed  to  cheat, 
than  I  had  any  notion  of;  but  more  disposed 
to  do  one  another  good  than  I  had  conceived.** 
J.  "  Less  just  and  more  beneficent.**  John- 
sou.  "And,  really,  it  is  wonderful,  —  con- 
sidering how  much  attention  is  necessary  for 
men  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  wara  off 
immediate  evils  which  press  upon  them, — it 
is  wonderfid  how  much  they  do  for  others. 
As  it  is  said  of  the  greatest  liar,  that  he  tells 
more  truth  than  falsdiood ;  so  it  may  be  said 
of  the  worst  man,  that  he  does  more  good 
than  evil.**  Boswxxx.  "Perhaps  from  ex- 
perience men  may  be  found  happier  than  we 
suppose.'*  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir ;  the  more  we 
inquire,  we  shall  find  men  the  less  happy.** 
P.  "  As  to  thinking  better  or  worse  of  man- 
kind from  experience,  some  cunning  people 
will  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  have  put  men 
to  the  test,   as  th^  think.    There  is  a  very 

food  story  told  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  in 
is  character  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  A 
gentleman  brought  his  servant  before  him, 
upon  an  accusation  of  having  stolen  some 
money  from  him;  but  it  having  come  out 
that  ne  had  laid  it  purposely  in  the  servant's 
way,  in  order  to  try  his  honesty,  Sir  Godfrey 
sent  the  master  to  prison."'  Johnson.  "To 
resist  temptation  once  is  not  a  sufficient  proof 
of  honesty.  If  a  servant,  indeed,  were  to 
resist  the  continued  temptation  of  silver  lying 
in  a  window,  as  some  people  let  it  lie,  when 
he  is  sure  hu  master  does  not  know  how 
much  there  is  o£  it,  he  would  give  a  strong 
proof  of  honesty.  But  this  is  a  proof  to  which 
you  have  no  ri^ht  to  put  a  man.  You  know, 
humanly  speaking,  there  is  a  certain  degree 
of  temptation  which  will  overcome  any  virtue. 
Now,  in  so  far  as  you  approach  temptation  to 
a  man,  you  do  him  an  injury ;  and,  if  he  is 
evercome,  you  share  his  guilt.**  P.  ^  And, 
when  once  overcome,  it  is  easier  for  him  to 
be  got  the  better  of  again.**  Boswsll.  "  Yes, 
you  are  his  seducer;  you  have  debauched 
him.  I  have  known  a  man  resolved  to  put 
friendship  to  the  test,  by  asking  a  friend  to 
lend  him  money,  merely  with  that  view,  when 
he  did  not  want  it."  Johnson.  "That  is 
very  wrong.  Sir.  Your  friend  may  be  a 
narrow  man,  and  yet  have  many  good  quali- 
ties ;  narrowness  may  be  his  only  fault.  Now 
you  are  trying  his  general  character  as  a 
friend  by  one  particular  singly,  in  which  he 
happens  to  be  defective,  when,  in  truth,  his 
character  is  composed  of  many  particulars." 


And  under  the  word  curreiU  Is  quoted  a  Dutch  phrase  which 
Is  almost  English : 

Dat  bock  word  tien  cronen 
That  book  worth  (en  crowns.  —  CaoaiB. 

*  Pope  thus  Introduces  this  story :  — . 

"  Faith,  in  such  rase  if  jou  should  prosecute, 
I  thiuk  Sir  Oodfrer  should  d<>^ride  the  suit, 
Who  sent  the  thief  who  stole  the  ca*h  away. 
And  imolsh'd  him  that  put  it  In  hto  way." 

Imit.  of  Horace,  b.  U.  ep.  3.  —  Boawnt. 
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E.  "  I  understand  the  hogshead  of  chiret, 
wliic'h  this  society  was  luvoured  with  by  our 
friend  the  ck'an  ',  is  nearly  out  ;  I  think  lie 
sliould  be  written  to,  to  send  anotlier  of  the 
same  kind.  J-.et  the  recjuest  be  made  with  a 
happv  and)iguity  of  expression,  so  that  we 
may  liave  the  ehanee  ot'  liis  sendini;  it  aUo 
as  a  present.  Johnson.  "I  am  willing  to 
otl'er  my  services  :us  secretary  on  this  occasion." 
V.  "  As  many  as  are  for  Dr.  Johnson  being 
secretary,  hold  uj)  your  hands.  —  Carried  una- 
nimon^iv. "  J>oswell.  '*  He  will  be  our 
dictator."  Johnson.  ''■  No,  tlie  cinnpany  is 
to  dictate  to  nu'.  I  am  only  to  write  Ibr 
wine  ;  and  1  am  (piite  di>interested,  as  1  drink 
none;  1  siiall  not  be  su<[>ectcd  of  having 
for<jed  the  appruation.  I  am  no  more  llian 
huml'K'  scri/f."  E.  *' Then  you  shall  pre- 
strribe."  l}oswi-;r,L.  '^  \'ery  well,  'i'lie  tir>t 
plav  (»f  words  to-day."  J.  ''  No,  no;  the  hul/s 
in  Ireland."  iJohnson.  **  Were  I  your  dic- 
tator, vou  should  have  no  wine.  It  wouM 
be  my  iiusiness  care/r  ne  (/iiid  iletrimenti  Res- 
j)tihllc(i  aiprrtt,  and  wiin'  is  danLferous.  Rome 
was  ruined  l)y  luxury"  (smiling).  E.  *' Jf 
vou  allow  no  wine  as  dictator,  vou  shall  not 
have  me  for  vour  master  ol  iiorse. 

On  Saturday,  Apiil  4.,  I  drank  tea  with 
Johnson  ;it  Dr.  Taylor's,  wheie  he  had  dine*!. 
lie  entertaiii'd  us  witli  an  account  of  a  tra- 
gedy wiitten  bv  a  Di\  Kennedy  (not  the 
Lislx.n  physiciiinV  *  *  '\  "  It  is  hardly  to 
be  b.-licveil,"  he  added,  ''wliat.  abMird  and 
indectMit  iniag.'>  m.-n  will  introduce  into  their 
writings,  without  being  >en>il)le  of  tlie  ab- 
surdity and  indecency.  I  rejn*'mber  l^ord 
Orrery  told  me,  that  theie  was  a  pam- 
phlet written  against  Sir  K<»bcrt  AValpoh', 
[under  a  h'ai'ned  but  indcciMit  title.] 
The  Duchess  of  Ijuckingham  asked  Lord 
Orrei-y  who  this  j)er'^on  was!''  He  answered, 
he  did  not  know.  She  said,  she  would  senil 
to  iMr.  Pultem-y,  Avho,  she  su{»pose<l,  could 
inform  her.  So  then,  to  ju'event  her  from 
makin"  herself  ridiculous,  Lord  Orj'cry  sent 
hi'r  urace  a  noti",  in  which  he  gave  her  to 
uieh'istand  what  was  meant."' 

Jle  was  vcj-y  silent  this  evening,  and  read  in 
a  variety  of  books;  suddenly  thi'owinir  down 
one,  and  taking'  u|)  another. 

He  talked  ot"  going  to  Streatham  that  nigjit. 
Taylor.  ''You'll  ])e  ro]>bed,  if  you  do;  or 
you  must  >ho<(t.  a  highwayman.  Now,  1  would 
rather  be  robbed  than  ilo  that  ;  I  would  not 
>hoot  a  hiiihnaynian."  Johnson.  "  liut  I 
would  rather  shoot  him  in  the  instant  when  he 


is  attempting  to  rob  me,  than  afterwards  sveL'' 
against  him  at  the  Old  Bailey,  to   tiii^e  aim 
his  life,  after  he  has  robbed  me.     I  am  fuml 
am  right  in  the  one  case,  tiiau  in  the  otbtr.  1 
may  be  mistaken  aj*  to  the  man  when  1  swea: 
I  cannot  bo  mistaken  it*  I  slioot  him  m  ti- 
act.     Ik'sides,  we  feel   less  reluctance  to  ui 
away  a  man's  life,  when  we  are  heated  by  ti: 
injury,  than  to  do  it  at  a  distance  of  tiin.'  U 
an   oath,  after  we  have  cooled.**      BcfjiniLL 
"  So,    Sir,    you    would    rather    act  fn'cn  'ii. 
motive  of  private  passion,  than  that  of  P'j'u 
advantage."     Johnson.     ''Nav,    Sir,  wL'L  I 
shoot  the  highwayman,  I  act  from  iKuh.""  H"- 
WKLL.     "  Very  well,  very  well.      There  i-  > 
catching    him."     Johnson.      ''■At    the   -iC' 
time,    one  does   not  know  what  to  sst.   }  - 
]>erhaps  one  may,  a   year  after,  hang  fcinr 
trom  uneasiness  for  having  shot  a  bigljw3vr.:i: 
Few  mimls  are  fit  to  be  trusted  wiih  sc*  jrr-: 
a  thiiiir."     lioswELL.     "Then,  ISir,  vou^-'.- 
not  shoot  him'r'"     Johnson.     **  But  1  mc^ 
be  vexed  afterwards  for  that  too.'* 

Thrale's  carriajfe  not  havinjr  come  for  Lii. 
as  he  expected,  I  accompanied  him  S4«m-M'^"' 
of  the  way   home   to   his   own   house.    1 :  ^ 
him,  that  1  had  talked  of  him  to  Mr.  Duni :. 
a  few  days  before,   and  had  said,  that  in  '^ 
company  we  did  not  so  much  interchange  <  i- 
versation,  as  listen  to  him  ;  iind  that  Dur;: :. 
observed,  upon  this,  ""One  is  always  wilLii: -^ 
listen  to  Dr.  Johnson  ;"  to  which   I  aiiswm 
'•'i'hat  is  a  great  deal  from  you,  Sir."    **Vr 
Sir,"    said    Johnson,    "a   great    deal  in:. - 
Ihie  is  a  man  willing  to  listen,   to  wboc-  •- 
world  is   listening  all   the  rest  of  \h.t  yc.^' 
BoswEix.     "1   tiiink,   Sir,  it  is  right  n^  ' 
one  man  of  such  a  handsome  thing,  wh>  ^  i^ 
l)een   said  of   him    by   another.     In  leii'.^  " 
iuirease  benevolence."    Johnson.     **  Unii-ul  • 
cdly  it  is  right,  Sir." 

On  Tuesday,   April  7.,    I  breakta5tc*d  '^- 
him   at  his   house.      He   said,   '*  >»ob"'iv  «^2- 
content."     I  mentioned   to  him  a  respefu' 
])erson  *  in   Scotland  whom  he  knew;  i:.i  1 
asserted,  that  I  really  believed  he  was  i^»- " 
content.  Johnson.  '*  No,  Sir,  he  is  not  o>c"«^'' 
with  the  present;    he  has  always    sc-hj''  ?^-^ 
scheme,  some  new  plantation,  something  ^l 
is  future.     You  know  he  was  not  eonT<?r:'  x' » 
widower,  for  he   married   again."     R^t— 
"But  he  is  not  restless."     Johnson.    **-'^'' 
is  only  locally  at  rest.     A  chymist  is  IocJ.a  - 
rest;    but   his  mind   is  hard  at  wt»rk.     1- 
gentleman  has  done  with  external  exenf  • 
It   is   too  late  for   him  to  engaije   in  d-^'J 


r^? 


'V,J^ 


'  Dr.  l?.ini.iri|,  \^y\\\^  of  Dm  t\  ,  al'tirwarcis  Bi>hop  ot  Kii- 
lalof  and  l,imt  i  k  k.  —  CiioKK'i. 

-  II.  ri-  a  U'W  liii<'>  rd  itin;r  lo  the  i-.uti'lirato  >;ii1>j.Tt  <tf  this 
tra/'-ilv  ar<-  oinitli'd.  ami  a  W\\  word-i  of  thf  (V»llu\viii.'  an- c 
(Idt--  alfcif.l.  (  S.'i'  auli\,  |>.  17'''.  ii.O. )  I  rvtmut  but  tlinik  it 
V'Tv  -trail'.'!-  ill  it  Hn^wrll  vliMiiliI  have  |iriiit''.l  tlii<  aloiird 
ami  iihltlu  It.-  >tiill  in  the  fare  of  Juhiisun's  ri'prchcniivc 
miiark.  —  ("kuki  k. 

*  I'lii-  lat<  Diikr  of  ]Montri>«f'  un?  pcii'  rally  said  to  tiavc 
bi'fn  uinasy  on  rhat  aoi  imuU  ;  but  I  can  cuiitr  idict  tho  rrport 
from  hi^  prni'»i  <i\vn  aiithnriiy.  As  In-  \\  cd  to  admit  ine  to 
very  ta5y  convt-rsalion  with  lihn,  I  look  iIjl-  liberty  to  intro- 


dncf  ttir  s<ibj«^t.  Hi^  practp  lold  me.  thJtf  wtw^  "^^f  '•  ' 
ni^lit  nt-ar  London,  tie  was  atlackrd  by  t«ro  hi»ri'™ 'Tf-  ' 
horsrtiaik.  atid  that  he  instantly  tbi^t  one  of  tfc-'--.  '-.  • 
which  tlie  otht-r  Kalloped  off;  that  hi»  HTvant.  «^  ■-■  ♦"• 
ucU  mounted,  proposed  to  purtur  him  and  tAk*  hias  '■  •' 
lii«i  grace  said.  "  No,  we  have  h.id  blotKl  mourh  :  I  f"-  *  •' 
man  may  iivo  to  n-pent."  llii  jjr<ice. op<^n  dot  a-r-*^-:  ■  - 
pnt  ih."  qm-siion,  a&iurcd  me  that  lii*  coina  •«  ■»  - 
all    Lioudfd   by    wh.^t   he  bad  thus  dooe  In  •e^Ufcaor*  - 

HOSWKI.L. 

•»  Lord  .Auchinleck,  Mr.  Boiwelfi  tobcf — C^*ix 


projects."    B08WBLL.    ^^He  seems  to  amuse 
himself  quite  well ;  to  have  his  attention  fixed, 
aad  his  tranquillity  preserved,  b^  very  small 
matters.    I  haveiritnea  this ;  but  it  would  not 
do  with  me.**     Johnson  (laughing).     ^*No, 
Sir ;  it  must  be  bom  with  a  man  to  be  con- 
tented to  take  up  with  little  things.    Women 
have  a  great  advantage,  that  thej  may  take  up 
with  little  things  without  disgracing  them- 
selves; a  man  cannot,  except  with  fiddling. 
Had  I  learnt  to  fiddle,  I  should  have  done 
nothing  ebe.**  Boswbll.    '^  Pray,  Sir,  did  you 
ever  play  on  any  musical  instrument?**  John- 
son. ^  No,  Sir.  I  once  bought  me  a  flageolet ; 
but  I  never  made  out  a  tune.**    Bosweix. 
"  A  flageolet,  Sir  I — so  small  an  instrument  ?  ^ 
I  should  have  liked  to  hear  you  play  on  the 
violoncello.     That  should  have  been  your  in- 
strument.*'   Johnson.     "  Sir,  I  might  as  well 
have  played  on  the  violoncello  as  another ;  but 
I  should  have  done  nothing  else.    No,  Sir ;  a 
I   man  would  never    undertake    great    things, 
could  he  be  amused  with  small.    I  once  tried 
knotting.  Dempster  s  sister  undertook  to  teach 
me ;  but  I  could  not  learn  it.**    Boswell. 
"  So,    Sir ;    it  will  be  related   in    pompous 
narrative,  *  Once  for  his  amusement  he  tried 
knotting;  nor  did  this  Hercules  disdain  the 
distaflT.*^    Johnson.     "  Knitting  of  stockings 
is  a  good  amusement.     As  a  freeman  of  Aber- 
deen, I  should  be  a  knitter  of  stockings.**    He 
a«ke<l  me  to  go  down  with  him  and  dine  at  Mr. 
Thrale*s,  at  Streatham,  to  which  I  agreed.  I  had 
lent  him  "An  Account  of  Scotland,  in  1702,*' 
written  by  a  man  of  various  inquiry,  an  En- 
pUih  chaplain  to  a  regiment  stationed  there. 
JofiKSON.      "It  is  sad   stuff,   Sir,  miserably 
written,  as  books  in  general  then  were.   There 
in  now  an  elegance  of  style  universally  diflfused. 
Xo  man  now  writes  so  ill  as  *  Martin  s  Account 
of  the    Hebrides*  is  written.    A  man   could 
not    write  so   ill,   if   he   should  trv.    Set  a 
merchant's  clerk  now  to  write,  and  he*ll  do 
bt'tter." 

He   talked  to  me  with  serious  concern  of  a 


I   When    1  told  thU  to  MUt  Seward,  gbe  mulled,  and  re- 
peatcd  w^tb  admirable  readineM,  from  "  AcU  and  Galatea," 

••  Bring  me  a  hundred  reedi  of  ample  growth, 
Xo  make  a  pipe  for  my  capadout  mouth.** 

BOfWELL. 

J  Mrs.  1*hrale.  Dr.  Johnion  is  here  made  to  say,  that  he 
«%«  **  v^vevry  of  chiding  her  on  thii  ftubject."  It  it,  howerer, 
'^tnark.Ht»t^  that  in  all  hit  letters  to  ber~  written  certainly 
hi£li  c<|Ua1  freedom  and  affection — there  should  be  no 
aiutioo  of  this  kind.  Without  accusing  Mr.  Boswell  of 
;'  %» ing  whAt  was  not  true,  we  may  suspect  that  on  these  occa- 
$,tu»  he  tiui  not  tell  the  whoie  truth  ;  aud  ttiat  Dr.  Johnson's 
•iiiresAion*  were  tuutctn  to  svggi'tii>ms  of  his  own  ;  and  to 
ri  «t>l«*  «i*  to  judge  fairly  of  the  answer,  thn  suggestion  itself 

L.uUl  hav9  bioeo  stated.  This  seems  the  more  probable  from 
..hrti<m '»  •Jaying  "  Do  Uik  to  her  qfiif*'  which  would  bate 
i-^n  A  violKCion  of  all  decency  an<l  fnendihip  (considering 
ir*  rolatl-v«  situations  of  Mrs.  Thralo,  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
Ir  lfo«welI>«  if  It  did  not  allude  to  some  particular  fict  of 
hifh  Bo«  well  himself  had  complained.  —  CaoKKR. 

•  l>or«l  Macartney  obserTes  upon  this  passage,  "  I  have 
-  «ra  liiin  ti^'^  m^nr  things,  which,  though  embellished  bv 
i^ir  moile  *>f  narrative,  had  their  foundation  in  truth  ;  but  I 

» *«r  jr«c»e*nbi!r  any  thing  approaching  to  this.  If  he  had 
rt'ti*^    It,    1    should  have  supposed  some  wag  had  put  the 

(ire  of  ocaie   before  the  three.^'    I  am,  however,  absolutely 


certun  female  friend's  '  **  laxity  of  narration, 
and  inattention  to  truth.**  *'I  am  as  much 
vexed,*'  said  he,  **  at  the  ease  with  which  she 
hears  it  mentioned  to  her,  as  at  the  thing 
itself.  I  told  her, '  Madam,  jou  are  contented 
to  hear  every  day  said  to  you,  what  the  highest 
of  mankind  have  died  for,  rather  than  bear. 
You  know,  Sir,  the  highest  of  mankind  have 
died  rather  than  bear  to  be  told  they  had 
uttered  a  falsehood.  Do  talk  to  her  of  it; 
I  am  weary.**  Boswell.  *'  Was  not  Dr.  John 
Campbell  a  very  inaccurate  man  in  his  narra- 
tive, Sir  P  He  once  told  me,  that  he  drank 
thirteen  bottles  of  port  at  a  sitting.** '  John- 
son. "  Whj,  Sir,  I  do  not  know  that  Camp- 
bell ever  bed  with  pen  and  ink;  but  you 
could  not  entirely  depend  on  any  thing  he 
told  you  in  conversation,  if  there  was  fact 
mixed  with  it.  However,  I  loved  Campbell ; 
he  was  a  solid  orthodox  man  ;  he  had  a  re- 
verence for  religion.  Though  defective  in 
practice,  he  was  religious  in  principle;  and 
ne  did  nothing  grossly  wrong  that  I  have 
heard.*'  ♦ 

I  told  him  that  I  had  been  present  the 
day  before,  when  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  literary 
lady,  sat  to  Miss  Reynolds  for  her  picture; 
ancl  that  she  said,  **she  had  bound  up  Mr. 
6ibbon*s  History  without  the  last  two  of- 
fensive chapters;  for  that  she  thought  the 
book  so  far  good,  as  it  gave,  in  an  elegant 
manner,  the  substance  of  the  bad  writers 
medii  €Bm,  which  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton 
advised  her  to  read.**  Johnson.  '*Sir,  she 
has  not  read  them;  she  shows  none  of  this 
impetuosity  ^  to  me ;  she  does  not  know  Greek, 
and,  I  fancy,  knows  little  Latin.  She  is 
willing  you  should  think  she  knows  them; 
but  she  does  not  say  she  does.**  Boswell. 
"  Mr.  Harris,  who  was  present,  agreed  with 
her.**  Johnson.  *' Harris  was  laughing  at 
her,  Sir^  Harris  is  a  sound  sullen  scholar; 
he  does  not  like  interlopers.  Harris,  however, 
is  a  prig,  and  a  bad  prig.*  I  looked  into 
his  book,  and  thought  he  did  not  understand 


certain  that  Dr.  Campbell  told  me  it,  and  I  gave  particular 
attention  to  it,  being  myself  a  lover  of  wine,  and  therefore 
curious  to  hear  whatever  is  remarkable  concerning  drinking. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  men  can  drink,  without 
suffering  any  injury,  such  a  Quantity  as  to  others  appears 
incredible.  It  is  but  fair  to  add.  that  Dr.  Campbell  told  me. 
he  took  a  very  long  time  to  this  great  potation  ;  and  I  have 
heard  Dr.  Johnson  say,  "  Sir,  if  a  man  drinlis  very  slowly, 
and  lets  one  glass  evaporate  before  he  takes  another,  I  know 
not  how  long  he  may  drink."  Dr.  Campbell  mentioned  a 
colonel  f>f  militia  who  sat  with  him  all  the  time,  and  drank 
equally.—  Boswell. 

4  Dr.  John  Campbell  died  about  two  years  before  this  con- 
versation took  place  ;  December  177&.  —  Malonk. 

>  Sorely  the  word  **  tmpelsiof iVfy "  roust  be  a  mistake. 
— .  CaoKBS. 

*  What  my  friend  meant  by  these  words  concerning  the 
amiable  philosopher  of  Salisbury,  lam  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand. A  friend  suggests,  that  Johnson  thought  his  ffumn^r 
as  a  writer  affected,  while  at  the  same  time  the  matter  did  not 
compensate  for  that  fault.  In  short,  that  he  meant  to  make  a 
remark  quite  different  from  that  which  a  cf>i«>brated  gentle- 
man made  on  a  very  eminent  physician  :  He  is  a  cokromb, 
but  a  iot^factory  coxcomb —  Boswsll.  The  ceUbraitd  gen' 
lleman  here  alluded  to  was  the  late  Right  Hon.  William 
Gerard  Hamilton.  —  Malomb. 
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his  own  system.'*  Boswsix.  "  He  says  plain 
things  in  a  formal  and  abstract  way,  to  be 
sure;  but  his  method  is  good;  for  to  have 
clear  notions  upon  any  subject,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  analytic  arrangement.**  Johnson. 
^*  Sir,  it  is  what  every  body  does,  whether  they 
will  or  no.  But  sometimes  things  may  be 
made  darker  by  definition.  I  see  a  cow,  I 
define  her,  Animal  quadrupet  rundnaoM  cor* 
nuhiM.  But  a  goat  ruminates,  and  a  cow  may 
have  no  horns.  Cow  is  plainer.**  Boswbll. 
"  I  think  Dr.  Franklin*s  definition  of  Man  a 
good  one  — '  A  tool-making  animal.  *  **  John- 
son. *'  But  many  a  man  never  made  a  tool ; 
and  suppose  a  man  without  arms,  he  could 
not  make  a  tool.** 

Talking  of  drinking  wine,  he  said,  "  I  did 
not  leave  off  wine  because  I  could  not  bear 
it ;  I  have  drunk  three  bottles  of  port  with- 
out being  the  worse  for  it.  University  Col- 
lege has  witnessed  this.**  ^  Boswell.  '^  Why, 
then.  Sir,  did  you  leave  it  off?**  Johnson. 
**  Why,  Sir,  because  it  is  so  much  better  for 
a  man  to  be  sure  that  he  is  never  to  be  in- 
toxicated, never  to  lose  the  power  over  himself. 
I  shall  not  begin  to  drink  wine  again  till  I 
grow  old*,  and  want  it.**  Boswell.  "I 
think,  Sir,  you  once  said  to  me,  that  not  to 
drink  wine  was  a  great  deduction  from  life.** 
Johnson.  *'It  is  a  diminution  of  pleasure, 
to  be  sure;  but  I  do  not  say  a  diminution 
of  happiness.  There  is  more  happiness  in 
being  rational.**  Boswell.  '^  But  if  we  could 
have  pleasure  always,  should  not  we  be 
happy  f  The  greatest  part  of  men  would 
compound  for  pleasure.  Johnson.  ^*  Sup- 
posing we  could  have  pleasure  always,  an 
intellectual  man  would  not  compound  for  it. 
The  greatest  part  of  men  would  compound, 
because  the  greatest  part  of  men  are  gross.** 
Boswell.  ^^I  allow  there  may  be  sreater 
pleasure  than  from  wine.  I  have  had  more 
pleasure  from  your  conversation.  I  have, 
mdeed;  I  assure  you  I  have.**  Johnson. 
*'  When  we  tidk  of  pleasure,  we  mean  sensual 
pleasure.  When  a  man  says  he  had  pleasure 
with  a  woman,  he  does  not  mean  conversation, 
but  something  of  a  different  nature.  Phi- 
losophers tell  you,  that  pleasure  is  contrary  to 
happiness.  Gross  men  prefer  animal  pleasure. 
So  there  are  men  who  have  preferred  living 
among  savages.  Now,  what  a  wretch  must  he 
be,  who  is  content  with  such  conversation  as 
can  be  had  among  savages!  You  may  re- 
member an  officer  at  Fort  Augustus,  who  had 
served  in  America,  told  us  of  a  woman  whom 
they  were  obliged  to  hind^  in  order  to  get  her 
back  from  savage  life.**  Boswell.  **  She  must 
have  been  an  animal,  a  beast.**  Johnson. 
^  Sir,  she  was  a  speaking  cat.** 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  become  very 
weary  in  company  where  I  heard  not  a  single 


1  See  poti,  tab  17  April,  1778 C. 

*  He  wu  DOW  in  Mt  ienemUeth  pear, .—  Ciokbii. 
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intellectual  sentence,  except  that  **  a  man  who 
had  been  settled  ten  years  in  Minorca  was 
become  a  much  inferior  man  to  what  he  vras 
in  London,  because  a  man*s  mind  grows 
narrow  in  a  narrow  place.**  Jounsoh.  "■  A 
man's  mind  grows  narrow  in  a  narrow  place, 
whose  mind  is  enlarged  only  because  he  has  ' 
lived  in  a  large  place;  but  what  ia  got  by 
books  and  thinking  is  preserved  in  a  narrow  | 
place  as  well  as  in  a  large  place.  A  man  , 
cannot  know  modes  of  life  as  well  in  Minorca 
as  in  London ;  but  he  may  study  mathematics 
as  well  in  Minorca.**  Boswell.  ^  I  dao'i 
know.  Sir ;  if  you  had  remained  ten  years  in 
the  Isle  of  Col,  you  would  not  have  been  the 
man  that  you  now  are.**  Johnson.  ^Yes, 
Sir,  if  I  had  been  there  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  ;  but  not  if  from  twenty-five  to  thirty - 
five.**  Boswell.  **I  own.  Sir,  the  spirits 
which  I  have  in  London  make  me  do  CTery 
thing  with  more  readiness  and  vigour.  I  can 
talk  twice  as  much  in  London  as  any  where 
else.** 

Of  Groldsmith,  he  said,  "  He  was  not  an 
agreeable  companion,  for  he  talked  alwa3rs  for 
fame.  A  man  who  does  so  never  can  be 
pleasing.  The  man  who  talks  to  unburden  his 
mind  b  the  man  to  delight  you.  An  eminent 
friend  of  ours^  is  not  so  agreeable  as  the 
variety  of  his  knowledge  would  otherwise 
make  him,  because  he  talks  partly  frtmi  osu*n- 
tation  ** 

Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Thrale*B,  I  heaxd 
one  of  the  maids  calling  eagerly  on  another  u> 
go  to  Dr.  Johnson.  X  wondered  what  thu 
could  mean.  I  afterwards  learnt,  that  it  vii» 
to  give  her  a  Bible,  which  he  had  brou^t 
fr^m  London  as  a  present  to  her. 

He  was  for  a  considerable  time  occupied  in 
reading  '^M^oires  de  Fontenelle,**  W^^i^^jr 
and  swin^ng  upon  the  low  gate  into  the  ooioru 
without  his  hat. 

I  looked  into  Lord  Kaimes's  ^  Sketches  U 
the  History  of  Man  ;**  and  mentioned  to  Dr. 
Johnson  his  censure  of  Charles  V.,  for  cele- 
brating his  funeral  obsequies  in  \aa  lifetime^ 
which,  I  told  him,  I  had  been  used  to  think  a 
solemn  and  affecting  act.**  Jomraoii.  *^  Why, 
Sir,  a  man  mav  dispose  his  mind  to  think  so  r  t* 
that  act  of  Uharies;  but  it  is  so  liable  ti 
ridicule,  that  if  one  man  out  of  ten  thonsan*! 
laughs  at  it,  he*ll  make  the  other  nine  thoasact' 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  laugh  too.*  l 
could  not  agree  with  him  in  this. 

Sir  John  Fringle  had  expressed  a  wish  that 
I  would  ask  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  what 
the  best  English  sermons  for  style.    I  todk 


Johnson.     "Why,  not  now.     I  shoold  i»r»t 
advise  a  preacher  at  this  day  to  imitate  TSIkit^ 


>  Mr.  Borka.  —  Caosn. 
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8on*9  style ;  though  I  don*t  know ;  I  should  be 
cautions  of  objecting  to  what  has  been  ap- 
plauded by  so  many  suffrages. — South  is  one 
of  the  best,  if  you  except  ms  peculiarities,  and 
his  violence,    and    sometimes    coarseness    of 
language. — Seed  has  a  very  fine  style ;  but  he 
is  not  very  theological. — Jortin*s  sermons  are 
very  elegant.  —  Sherlock*s  style,  too,  is  very 
elegant,  though  he  has  not  made  it  his  prin- 
cipal study. — And  you  may  add  Smalndse. 
Atl  the  latter  preachers  have  a  good  style. 
Indeed,  nobody  now  talks  much  of  style: 
every  body  composes  pretty  well.    There  are 
j    no  such  inharmonious  periods  as  there  were  a 
I    hundred  years  ago.    I  should  recommend  Dr. 
i    Clarke*s  sermons,  were  he  orthodox.    How- 
'    uver,  it  is  very  well  known  where  he  is  not 
I    orthodox,  whicn  was  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
{    Trinity,  as  to  which  he  is  a  condemned  heretic ; 
I    st>  one  is  aware  of  it.**    Bos  well.     "  I  like 
'    <  )i^en*s  Sermons  on  Prayer  very  much,  both 
'    u  >r  neatness  of  style  and  subtilty  of  reason- 
I    in;;.**     JoHHSOK.    ^  I  should  like  to  read  all 
that  Ogden  has  written.**    Boswbll.    '*  What 
1  wish  to  know  is,  what  sermons  afford  the 
hi.'st  specimen  of  English  pulpit  eloouence.** 
JonxsoH.    '^We  have  no  sermons  aadressed 
to  the  passions,  that  are  good  for  any  thing ;  if 
you  mean  that  kind  of  eloquence.**  A  Clebot- 
M  4  M  (whose  name  I  do  not  recollect).   "  Were 
ii<»t  Dodd*s  sermons  addressed  to  the  passions?** 
Joimsoir.    **They  were  nothing,  Sir,  be  they 
addressed  to  what  they  may.** 

At  dinner,  Mrs.Thrale  expressed  a  wish  to  go 
and  see  Scotland.  Johhson.  ^  Seeing  Scotland, 
Mjidam,  is  only  seeing  a  worse  England.  It 
i«  seeing  the  flower  gradually  fade  away  to  the 
uiiked  stalk.  Seeing  the  Hebrides,  indeed,  is 
•ic-eing  quite  a  different  scene.** 

Our  poor  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  was 
HTKtn  to  nave  a  benefit  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
.is     aome  relief  to   his  unfortunate  circum- 
stances.*   We  were  all  warmly  interested  for 
hi  it  suooess,  and  had  contributed  to  it.    How- 
•:Y*ir^  we  thought  there  was  no  harm  in  having 
our  joke,  when  he  could  nut  be  hurt  by  it 
I  proposed  that  he  should  be  brought  on  to 
<fK*Ak  a  prologue  upon  the  occasion;  and  I 
)M>4rsui  to  mutter  fragments  of  what  it  might 
}  *»  I     as,  that  when  now  grown  old^  he  was 
itfUfred  to  cry  ♦*PoorTom*s  a-cold;'* — that 
>i«*  owned  he  bad  been  driven  from  the  stage 
^v  a  Churchili,  but  that  this  was  no  disgrace, 
r  ir  »  Cborchill  had  beat  the  French;  —  that 
r.  *  liad  been  satirised  as  ^*  mouthing  a  sentence 
-i  <  curt  mouth  a  bone,**  but  he  was  now  glad  of 
.    Ixine  to  pick.     "Nay,**  said  Johnson,  "I 
tv  f>tild  have  nim  to  say,  — 

•  Skfad  Tom  is  come  to  tee  the  world  sgain/  ** 

■    r>»«tet  kad  Iwroinc  teiiknipC  tn  eh*  pr«c«lliic  Janiurjr, 
i,  ..a  toft*  b«MSt  took  place  S7tta  IU7, 177S.  when  be.  after  an 
^^^■9-mI  ai  flfteeo  rears,  appeared  In  Uie  character  of  FaimaU, 
i;»«   Wmgtf  the  World — CaoKSS. 

.  however,  mtte,^  5fiS..  where  hit  decitlon  00  thU 

la  flMVe  favourable  10  Che  abflentee.  —  Maianb.  ThU 

la  the  traer  view  of  tlM  auhiect.  —  Caouu. 


He  and  I  returned  to  town  in  the  evening. 
Upon  the  road,  I  endeavoured  to  maintain  m 
argument,  that  a  landed  gentleman  is  not 
under  any  obligation  to  reside  upon  his  estate; 
and  that  by  livms  in  London  he  does  no  injury 
to  his  country.  Johnson.  *^  Why,  Sir,  he  does 
no  injury  to  his  country  in  general,  because 
the  money  which  he  draws  m>m  it  gets  back 
a^ain  in  circulation;  but  to  his  particular 
district,  his  particular  parish,  he  does  an 
injury.  All  that  he  has  to  give  away  is  not 
ffiven  to  those  who  have  the  first  claim  to  it. 
And  thouffh  I  have  said  that  the  money 
circulates  back,  it  is  a  long  time  before  that 
happens.  Then,  Sir,  a  man  of  family  and 
estate  ousht  to  consider  himself  as  having  the 
char^  Ota  district,  over  which  he  is  to  diffuse 
civihty  and  happiness.**  ^ 

Next  day  I  found  him  at  home  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  praised  Delany*s  ^*  Observations  on 
Swifl ;  **  said  that  his  book  and  Lord  Orrery's 
might  both  be  true,  though  one  viewed  Swift 
more,  and  the  other  less,  favourably ;  and  that, 
between  both,  we  might  have  a  complete  notion 
of  Swift. 

Talking  of  a  man*0  resolving  to  deny  himself 
the  use  of  wine,  from  moral  and  religious  con- 
siderations, he  said,  ^  He  must  not  doubt  about 
it.  When  one  doubts  as  to  pleasure,  we  know 
what  will  be  the  conclusion.  I  now  no  more 
think  of  drinking  wine  than  a  horse  does,  llie 
wine  upon  the  table  is  no  more  for  me,  tlum 
for  the  dog  who  is  under  the  table.** 


>  it 


CHAPTER  LXnL 
1778. 

Horaet*a  FiBa,  —  Countrp  Life,  —  Ortat  GtUi.  — 
French LUeratmre.-^ Old  Age,—^^  IMmm Lacert^"* 
Ptitter^9.£tehylu$.^Pbpe'M  Homer.—Sir  W.  Tern-- 
ple*M  Style,  —  Elphiustong  MaHud,  —  Hawkim'i 
Tragedy.  —  Inniborditudiom,  —  Fame.  —  Uee  0/ 
Riehei.  —  Economy.  —  Soidiere  and    Sailon,  — - 

CharUe  Fox Dc  Foe Coch-Lane  Ghost.  — 

Atking  QMUthna.  —  HvJke.  —  Foreign  TraveL  — * 

ShoH  Hand, — Dodd^g  Poem» PennanL  — JbAn* 

mm  and  Percy, —  Stratagem, —  Corre^ondtnce. 

On  Thursday,  April  9.,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Sir  Joshua  Keynolds^s,  with  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  (Dr.  Shipley),  Mr.  AlUn  Ramsay  * ,  Mr. 
Gibbon,  Mr.  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Langton. 
Mr.  Ramsay  had  lately  returned  fromltaly, 
and  entertained  us  with  his  observations  upon 
Horace*s  villa,  which  he  had  examined  with 


>  Allan  Ramtaf,  painter  to  hb  Ua^tj,  who  died  10th 
of  August,  1784.  In  the  •erentjr-flrit  year  of  hit  a^e,  much 
regretted  by  hii  friends.  — >  BoswtLL.  He  was  the  son  of  tho 
Scottish  poet :  and  died  at  Dover,  on  Ids  return  from  hia 
fourth  Tisit  to  Italy.  The  Biogra|«j  places  his  Urth  in 
1709,  and  the  Gent.  Mag.  In  1713.  Mr.  Allan  Cunninghan 
(as  wcU  as  Boswell)  follows  the  latter  data.  —  Ciokib. 
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♦▼reat  care.  I  relished  this  much,  as  itbroun^lit 
fresh  into  my  mind  wliat  I  had  viewed  with 
great  j)leasure  tliirteen  years  before.  I'he 
bislioj),  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Cambrid;: e  joined 
with  Mr.  Uanisay,  in  recoUeetinir  the  various 
lines  in  Horace  relatin*;  to  the  subject. 

Horace's  journey  to  Brundusium  beinjr  men- 
tioned, Johnson  observed,  that  the  brook  which 
he  describes  is  to  V»e  seen  now,  exactly  as  at 
that  time  ;  an<l  that  he  had  often  wondered  1r»w 
it  happened,  (liat  small  brooks,sueh  Jis  this,  kept 
tlie  same  situation  for  air«'S,  notwithstaiidini^ 
earthcpiaki's,  by  whieli  even  mountains  have 
been  chauL^ed,  and  ai^ricidture,  wliieh  j)roduces 
such  a  variation  upon  tlie  surface  of  the  earth. 
Camijridck.  "  A  SjKinish  writer  has  tliis 
thou;;lit  in  a  poetical  conceit.  At'ler  ol).-ervinjx, 
that  m(»st  of"  tlie  solid  structiircs  of  Itome 
are  tc»tally  jjerisluMl,  while  the  U'iber  remains 
the  sanu',  he  a<lds,  — 

*  Lo  que  era  firme  hiiio,  solanu'iUo 
Lo  fiij^itivo  periiunKic  y  <iura.'"  ' 

J(uiNsox.  "Sir,  that  is  taken  from  Janus 
Vitalis  :  — 

• initnota  hihosciiiU  ; 


Et  (pia'  perj)!.*tuo  sunt  .lixitata  inuneiU. " 

The  l.i-;hop  said,  it  app-'ai'ed  fVom  Horace's 
wrilin^s  that  he  was  a  eliecrf'iil,  coiileiiicd  man, 
floHNsoN.  ''  We  ha\  e  no  reason  to  believe  that, 
my  Loid.  Are  we  to  think  l*ope  was  liajipv, 
because  he  savs  so  in  his  writlii<js  't  AV\'  see 
in  his  writiiiLT^  what  he  wislieil  tlu;  state  othis 
mind  to  appear.  Dr.  Youiils  who  pined  for 
preferment,  talks  with  contempt  of  it  in  his 
writin;j:s  *,  and  allccts  to  d(sj)i-i' rvrry  thini: 
that  he  did  not  di'spise."  ]5isnoi»  or  St.  A^  vimi. 
"  He  was  like  other  <'ha]>lains,  lookini^  for  va- 
cancies :  but  that  is  not  ]M'ciiliar  to  the  clrr<iv. 
1  remember,  when  I  was  with  the  arniv  ,  after 
the  battle  of  LalM  It,  the  oflicrrs  seriou«^ly 
Lnannbled  that  no  Lfcneral  was  killed."  C"\m- 
HKin(;K.  ''We  may  believe  llora<'enion\  whi-n 
he  says,  — 

'  Koma^  '1  ibur  amcin  vcntosus,  Tlburv  Komain,'  ' 

than  when  he  boasts  of  his  consistency  :  — 

*  ^!e  constare  nfilii  sc•i»^,  ot  illsccdere  IriKtiin, 
(iiianiiocuiKjue  tralmnt  iruisaiiei^otia  Kmnain.'"* 

TJoswELi..  "  How  hard  is  if  that  man  can  m'ver 
be  at  rest!  "  Kamsay.  "It  is  not  in  his  natui'e 
to  be  at  re.-t.     A\'hen  he  is  at  rest,  he  is  in  the 


'  l'liintr<  fixtMi  aixt  fitiu  away  \v\\o  passcil  ; 

'Mil-  hn:itivi'  rcm.iiu  and  I.inI.  —  C. 

-  I'Ih-  <'>>ini'.ir.iti'.  «•  ii<"jl«ot  into  whi'li  Y<tim_'"s  UDr'r.";  h.ivt' 
I'.ill.-ii.  in. IV,  1  think  he  \\\  -onif  il'-i:r«i'  altrjhiitcil  t<>  lii>  <!i<- 
Uii^tint:  fl,itt«rv  ot  h\<  |>.if»'i>Hv.  niili'  and  Icmali':  all  li!« 
vir,  ii  ithos,  aii'l  lom-  —  ami  tlicv  ar«'  very  >.'r»  at — caiiiMt 
rniiiitrrai  t  tin-  ill.  <  t  dt"  sucli  ittplnrable  adnl  ilion  as  in' 
pr.ii  ti-.<  d.  —  (,'ii()K  t  K. 

"^  Dr.  Shi|il.y.  a«  rli;iy>l.-^ii  to  fli<'  Diil.f  of  Cnndierl.'.nd. 
'I'liis  batllc  ua>  In  ii^tit  jitth  July.  17  17.—  Crom  it. 

•    "  IivMi'lai.t  :•-  tlio  Mind,  I  varJDiis  rove, 

Al    1  ilrar,  !;,,;:i..  _  al  JfowK-  I    I'll mr  Imvc."' 

llor.  1  V.y.  H.  12.     /V.'T/.cjj.— C. 


woi'st  state  that  he  can  be  in  :  for  he  bai  nc»- 
thini'  to  aLMtatc  him.  He  is  then  like  the  mn: 
in  the  Irish  song  ^  :  — 

*  There  lived  a  young  man  in  Ballinacrazy, 
Who  wanted  a  wife  for  to  make  him  urarsy." 

Goldsmith   being   mentioned,    Jc»hns<jn  ob- 
served, that  it  was  long  before  his  merit  omt 
to  be  acknowledged  :  that  he  once  coDi[tla:Dt^i 
to  him  in  ludicrous  terms  of  distress,   "  \\  beli- 
ever 1  write  any  thing,  the  public  fiwhe  a/i.^ 
to  know  nothing  about  it :"  but  that  his  "  Tn- 
veller  "  "    brought   him  into    high    reputati-  ?. 
L\NGTON.    "There  is  not  one  bad  line  in  ibi 
poem  ;  not  one  of  Dry<len's   careless  ver^> 
Sir  Joshua.  "I  was  glad  to  hear  Chark?}jLi 
say,   it  was  one  of  the  finest  iK>euis  in  the  L.- 
glish  language."     Langton.    "  Why  were  vi.i. 
glad  ?    You  surely  had  no  doubt  of  this  bH-t  ;• " 
Jon N SON.  *'  Xo :  the  merit  of  '•  The  Tra^'L-r 
is   so   well  established,   that    Mr.  Fox's  pri:- 
cannot   augment  it,  nor  his   censure  diuiiii: 
it."      Sir   Joshua.    "  But    his     friend>   ilj' 
suspect   they   had   too  great   a   partizditv  !/ 
him."      Johnson.    "  N.ay,    Sir,    the    partial"^ 
of'  his    friends    was   always   against   hJui.     ii 
was    with    tlilhcultv    we    c<,»uld    nive    hizi  x 
hearing.      Goldsmith    had    no    settle<l  n"*a  -^ 
u])on  any  subject ;  so  he  talked  alwavs  ar  rx.- 
dom.     It   seemed   to  be  his  intention  i»>  1  i-' 
out  whatever  was    in  his  mind,  and  set.*  «-- 
would  become  of  rt.     He  was  anirrv,  tc^o,  "kV- 
catched  in  an  absurdity;  but  it  did  not  prt'.rU 
him  from  fiUling  into  another  the  next  min  .- 
I  remend)er  Chamier,  after  talking  wiibl^ 
some  time,  said,  *  Well,  I  do  believe  he  wr- 
this  poem  himself;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  lii^:  ^ 
believing  a  great  deal.'     Chamier  oncv  5-^- 
him,   what  he  meant  by  *//>ir,  the  last  wc>^i  ^ 
the  first  line  of  *  The  Traveller,'  — 

*  Remote,  untViended,  melancholy,  Uaw.' 

Did  he  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion  ?     G-  '-• 
sujith,  who  would  sav  somethin<^  wiihi'Ui  •  i- 
siderat ion,  answered,   *Yes.'     I  was  sitiiTij    • 
and  said,  *  No,  Sir,  you  do  not  mean  tari  i-v^ 
of"  locomotion;  you  mean  that  si uggi-^rir-^ 
mind  which  comes  upon  a  man  ia  s*:-!?:-.?  " 
Chamier  believed  then  that  1  had  writ tro  *' 
line,   as  nnjch  as  if  he  had  seen  me  wni<'  i^ 
f  loldsmith,  however,  was  a  man,  who,  '«rh;i:-'-  ••" 
lie   wrote,  did  it   better  than  anr  oth^r  aur 
could  (h).     He  deserved  ii  place  in  We^muT^'.' 
Abbey;  and  every   year  he  lived  wouni  ts:i\* 


*       '*  iMoro  c<)n>tant  to  myolf,  I  Irfitc  wttb  T»-t?ti. 
By  liatclul  l>U9ino<.<  iorcctl.  \.hf  rur.il  •<"»-^---  " 

Hor.  I  Kp.  14.  !♦).     Frsa^^s   —  C 

•i  Called  "  All«7  rroV.er.'*     Thi*  lady.  «  <*^e^a■Tt.-i 
in    her  day.  was  Alicia,  the  youupfst  <I.Wfi>t^r    *>*    (  ■ 
(ToktT,  nl"  nallliiacard.   in    th»>  c<>tinty  ot  Lian-r .  '». 
I<niT  whose    rfjrctioii    Ijaj*   i'nmort.il!t(»<<  b<^    i»*rr. 
kiinwti  :  5iiit  sho  marrlM  Charles  I.Ancley.  Pfl   .  ».  i    I 
uork.     She  ditnl  without  iwue,  about  the  nauirti*  erf  u 
riiiiiiry —  Choker. 

'  First  published  in  1765.  —  Malom. 

^  ^*.^o  ante,  p.  174..  as  to  tJie  linrt  of  thif 
Joiiiison  wrote.  —  Croker. 
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I  (kscrved  it  better.     He  had,  indeed,  been  at 

no  pains  to  tili  his  mind  with  knowledge.     He 

I   transplanted  it  from  one  place  to  another,  and 

,  it  did  not  settle  in  his  mind ;  so  he  could  not 

tell  what  waji  in  his  own  books." 

We  talked  of  living  in  the  country.    John- 
son.   ^*No  wise  man  will  go  to  uve  in  the 
country,  unless  he  has  something  to  do  which 
ran  be  better  done  in  the  country.    For  in- 
stance ;  if  he  is  to  shut  himself  up  for  a  year 
t4)  »tudy  a  science,  it  is  better  to  look  out  to 
the  fields  than  to  an  opposite  wall. '     Then 
it'  a  man  walks  out  in  the  country,   there  is 
notxMly  to  keep  him  from  walking  in  again ; 
but  if  a  man  walks  out  in  London,  he  is  not 
«ure  when  he  shall  walk  in  again.     A  great 
city  IS,  to  be  sure,  the  school  for  studying  life; 
nnd  '  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,*  as 
l\)[>e  observes."   Boswbll.  ^^I  fancy  London  is 
the  best  place  for  society ;  though  I  have  heard 
thsit  the  very  first  society  of  Paris  is  still  beyond 
any    thing   that  we  have   here.*'       Johnson. 
"  Sir,  I  question  if  in  Paris  such  a  company  as 
ist  sitting  round  this  table  could  be  got  together 
in  less  than  half  a  year.    They  talk  in  France 
of  the  felicity  of  men  and  women  living  toge- 
tluT :  the  truth  is,  that  there  the  men  are  not 
hiiriier  than  the  women,  they  know  no  more 
*iiun   the  women  do,  and  they  are  not  held 
'liiwn  in  their  conversation  by  the  presence  of 
^v.inien."    Ramsat.  ^  Literature  is  upon  the 
jntwth,  it  is  in  its  spring  in  France :   here  it  is 
r. I' har  passee"    Johnson.  ^*  Literature  was  in 
rnin<;e  long  before  we  had  it.     Paris  was  the 
^«  rond  city  for  the  revival  of  letters:  Italy  had 
It   fir^t,  to  be  sure.    What  have  we  done  for 
liTi'rature,  equal  to  what  was  done  by  the  Stc- 
]  •  .ini  and  others  in  France  ?     Our  literature 
.41  tic  to  ua  through  France.    Caxton  printed 
•  :ily  two  books,  Chaucer  and  Gower,  that  were 
iiot  translated  from  the  French;  and  Chaucer, 
wt;  know,  took  much  from  the  Italians.    No, 
sir,  if  literature  be  in  its  spring  in  France,  it 
'   A   set'ond  spring ;  it  is  auer  a  winter.     We 
now  before  the  French  in  literature :  but 
hufl  it  long  after  them.  In  England,  any  man 
>  wears  a  sword  and  a  powdere'^  wig  is 
.lined  to  be  illiterate.     I  believe  it  is  not  so 
I  i-' ranee.     Yet  there  is,  probably,  a  great  deal 
•1    Iimming  in  France,  because  they  have  such 
I  riiinil)er  of  religious  establishments;  so  many 
u    who    have   nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
1 '  I  J.     I  do  not  know  this ;  but  I  take  it  upon 
•  -  <*<  immon  principles  of  chance.    Where  there 
*  many  shooters,  some  will  hit.** 


Mr.  CuffiberUiMl  wm  of  a  contrary  nplnltm.    **  In  th<» 

ittt  7c«r  1  •gain   paid  m  tUU  to  my  fAthor  at  Clonfrrt  ; 

'  '••  re.  la  a  llttlf>  rlotet,  at  the  b.ick  of  the  palace,  a%  it 

.  •  r«ij«id,  nnlumuhed,  and  oot  of  use.  with  no  otlirr  pros. 

t    from  Ha  tingle  window  but  that  of  a  turf-tUck.  with 

n  %t  waa  ^iDo«t  in  contact,  I  teatrd  my*elf  bv  choice, 

fiey^an  to  plan  and  compote  The  IVrgt  Indian.     In  all  my 

•  •  nt  ttadf ,  it  h**  been  through  life  my  object  lo  to  locate 

>•  If  aa  to  hare  little  or  nothing  to  distract  my  attention. 

.  Uie/elbce,  brilUaot  rooms  or  pleatant  prospfctt  1  have 

'    aTo«dMl.    A  dead  wall,  or.  a«  In  the  present  CAte.  an 

•  ■  tnrf-atack.  are  not  attractions  that  can  call  off  the  faricy 

tA   ita  psmiiu ;  and  whiht  In  those  pursuits  it  can  find 


» .. 


•  »• 


f)0 


We  talked  of  old  age.  Johnson  (now  in  his 
seventieth  year)  said,  "  It  is  a  man's  own  fault, 
It  is  from  want  of  use,  if  his  mind  grows  torpid 
in  old  age.** '  The  bishop  asked  if  an  old 
man  does  not  lose  faster  than  he  gets.  John- 
son. "  I  think  not,  my  Lord,  if  he  exerts  him- 
self.*'  One  of  the  company  rashly  observed, 
that  he  thought  it  was  happy  for  an  old  man 
that  insensibility  comes  upon  him.  Johnson 
(with  a  noble  elevation  and  disdain).  "No,  Sir, 
I  should  never  be  happy  by  being  less  rational.** 
BiBHOF  OF  St.  Asaph.  '*  lour  wish  then.  Sir, 
is  yfjpaffKUv  iifaaKoftivot:"  JoHNSON.  " Yes, 
my  Lord.**  His  Lordship  mentioned  a  chari- 
table establishment  in  Wales,  where  people 
were  maintained,  and  supplied  with  every  thing, 
upon  the  condition  of  their  contributmg  the 
weekly  produce  of  their  labour ;  and,  he  said, 
they  grew  (juite  torpid  for  want  of  property. 
Johnson.  "They  have  no  object  lor  hope. 
Their  condition  cannot  be  better.  It  is  rowmg 
without  a  port" 

One  of  the  company  asked  him  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  in  Juvenal,  unitulacerUB. 
Johnson.  "  I  think  it  clear  enough  ;  as  much 
ground  as  one  may  have  a  chance  to  find  a 
lizard  upon.** 

Commentators  have  differed  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  expression  by  which  the  poet 
intended  to  enforce  the  sentiment  contained  in 
the  passage  where  these  words  occur.  It  is 
enough  that  they  mean  to  denote  even  a  very 
small  possession,  provided  it  be  a  man*8  own : — 

**  Est  aliquid,  quocunque  loco,  quocunque  recessu, 
Uniut  sese  dominum  fecisse  lacerta.*** 

This  season  there  was  a  whimsical  fashion  in 
the  newspapers  of  applying  Shakspeare*s  words 
to  describe  living  persons  well  xnown  in  the 
world;  which  was  done  under  the  title  of 
"  Modem  Characters  from  Shakspeare  ;**  many 
of  which  were  admirably  adapted.  The  fancy 
took  so  much,  that  they  were  afterwards  col- 
lected into  a  pamphlet.  Somebody  said  to 
Johnson,  across  the  table,  that  he  had  not  been 
in  those  characters.  "  Yes,**  said  he,  "  I  have. 
I  should  have  been  sorry  to  have  been  left 
out.**  He  then  repeated  what  had  been  applied 
to  him:  — 

*'  You  must  borrow  me  Garagantua*8  mouth.'** 

Miss  Reynolds  not  perceiving  at  once  the  mean- 
ing of  this,  he  was  obliged  to  explain  it  to  her, 
which  had  something  of  an  awkward  and  ludi- 
crous effect.    "  Why,  Madam,  it  has  a  reference 


Interest  and  occupation,  It  wants  no  outward  aids  to  cheer 
it.*'  — 3/c«.  Tol.l.  p.  271.877.— CaoKBB. 

3  Hobbes  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  Johnson  on  this 
fuhject ;  and,  in  his  answer  to  U'Avenant's  Preface  to  Gon- 
dibert,  with  great  spirit  explodes  the  current  opinion,  that 
the  mind  In  old  age  is  subject  to  a  necesMry  and  Irretis* 
tible  debility.  Ilobbes  was  then  sixty-two  jears  old,  and 
D'Avenant  forty- five —  M\loni. 

■         "  And  sure—  In  any  comer  we  can  get — 

To  call  one  lizard  ours,  is  something  yet." 

Gtffurd.  Jut.  Sat.  Ul.  I.  330.  —  a 

4  Am  Yam  Like  It,  act  iU.  sc.  2.  —  C. 
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to  me,  M  tuiag  big  words,  which  require  Hk 
mouth  of  ft  giftnt  to  pronounce  them.  Gara- 
gantuk  ifl  the  name  of  a  giant  in  Rabelais." 
BotWBix.  "  But,  Sir,  there  ii  another  amoDgst 
them  for  joa  : — 

•  He  would  not  Bittei  NepliiM  for  bit  trident. 
Or  Joie  for  hii  power  to  thunder.'  "' 
JoHKsoit.  "There  ia  nothinr  narked  in  that 
No,  Sir,  Gangantua  is  the  best"  Notwith- 
standing this  ease  and  good-humour,  when  I, 
a  little  while  aflerwards,  repeated  his  sarcasm 
on  Kenrick  [p.  171.],  which  was  receiyed  with 
applause,  he  asked,  "  Who  said  that  ? "  and 
□n  nij  snddeulj  answering, —  Oaraeaatua,  he 
looked  serious,  which  wsis  a  sufficient  indication 
that  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  kept  up. 

When  we  went  to  the  drawmg-room,  there 
was  a  rich  assemblage.  Besides  the  company 
who  had  l>een  at  dinner,  there  were  Mr.  Gar- 
rick,  Mr.  Harria  of  SalisburT'  ^^-  Percy,  Dr. 
Burner,  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Cholmondeley, 
Htss  Hannah  More,  &c.  &o. 

After  wandering  about  in  a  kind  of  pleasing 
distraction  for  some  time,  I  got  into  a  comer, 
with  Johnson,  Garrick,  and  Harris.  Gabbick 
(to  Harris).  "  Pray,  Sir,  hs»e  you  read  Potter's 
^Gschylus?"  HiBKiB.  "Yes,  and  I  think  it 
pretty."  Gabbick  (to  Johnson),  "And  what 
thinkron,  Sir,  of  itr  "  JoflKson.  "Ithought 
whatlr^  of  it  ■wMve;  but  uponMr.  H»r< 
ris'i  recommendation,  1  will  read  a  play.  (To 
Mr.  Harris.)  Don't  prescribe  two."  Mr.  Hsrrii 
suggested  one,  Idonotrememberwhich.  Johh- 
so« .  "  We  must  tr^  its  effect  as  an  English  poem ; 
that  isthewaytojudge  ofthe  merit  of  a  transla- 
tion. TransUtionsare,inEeneral,forpeoplewho 
cannot  read  the  original."  I  mentioned  the 
Tulgar  saying,  that  Pope's  Homer  was  not  a 
good  representation  of  the  original.  Jobnsoh. 
"Sir,  it  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  that 
has  ever  been  produced."  Boswbll.  "The 
truth  is,  it  is  impossible  perfectly  to  translate 
poetry.  In  a  ditterent  language  it  may  be  the 
same  tune,  but  it  has  not  the  same  tone.  Homer 
plays  it  on  a  bassoon :  Pope  on  a  flatlet." 
Habbis.  "  I  think  heroic  poetry  is  best  in  blank 
verse ;  yet  it  appears  that  rhyme  is  essential 
to  English  poetry,  from  onr  deficiency  in  metri- 
cal quaoUties.  In  my  opinion,  the  chief  ex- 
cellence of  our  language  is  numerous  prose." 
■ToHNiOH.  "  Sir  Wilham  Temple  was  the  first 
who  gave  cadence  to  English  prose."* 


Before  his  time  they  were  careless  of  arrange- 
ment, and  did  not  mind  wbetber  a  Knleno:  , 
ended  with  an  important  word  or  an  ina^iufi- 
cant  word,  or  with  what  part  of  speech  it  waa 
concluded."  Mr.  Langton,  who  now  bad  joined  . 
us,  commended  Clarendon.  Jobhsoh.  "  He  is 
objected  to  for  bis  parentheses,  his  inTolred 
clauses,  and  his  want  of  harmony.  But  be  is 
supported  by  hia  matter.  It  i*,  tndeed,  owinfr 
to  a  plethory  of  matter  that  his  style  is  f^ 
faulty  ;  every  nbttoMt  (smiling  to  Mr.  Hani' ) 
has  samanyacctdraff.'-'ro  be  distinct,  we  mu<t 
talk  analytically.  If  we  analyse  language,  tr 
most  speak  of  it  giammaticatfy  ;  if  we  nulv-^ 
argument,  we  must  speak  of  it  logically-''  Gab- 
kick.  "  Of  all  the  traoslations  that  ever  wrn. 
attempted,  I  think  Elphinston's  Mania]  tb-. 
most  eztraordinarj. '  He  considted  me  n|>T. 
it,  who  am  a  little  of  an  epigrammatist  mysri ;. 
you  know.  I  told  him  fireely,  'You  don't  sevu 
to  have  that  tarn.'  I  asked  him  if  be  was 
serious;  and  finding  he  was,  I  advised  hrr.. 
against  publishing.  Why,  his  banslatian  i' 
more  difficult  to  understand  than  the  origins]. 
I  thought  him  a  man  of  some  talents;  but  hv 
seems  crazy  in  this."  Jobhsoh.  "Sirjyoa  bait 
done  what  I  had  not  courage  to  do.  Bni  Ih 
did  not  ask  my  advice,  and  I  did  not  fom>  \i 
upon  him,  to  make  him  angij  with  me."    Gab- 

■icx.  "  But  as  a  friend.  Sir "     Jaansn^ 

"  Why,  such  a  friend  as  I  am  with  bim  —  nu  ~ 
Gabbicb.  "  But  if  joa  see  a  friend  gtMnj;  t ' 
tumble  over  a  precipice  ?  "  JoamoB.  **  I'oi- 
is  an  extravagant  case,  Sir.  Tou  are  man  i 
friend  will  thank  you  for  hindering  bim  fn^c 
tumbling  over  a  precipice :  bnt,  in  tbe  other 
case,  I  should  hurt  his  vanity,  and  do  him  t>- 
good.  He  would  not  take  my  advic«.  Hi- 
brother-in-law,  Strahan,  sent  him  a  tur.- 
Bcription  of  fifry  pounds,  and  said  be  wmii'J 
send  him  fifty  more  if  he  would  not  pablKh  ' 
Gabuck.  "What I  eh!  is  Straban  a  gnriJ 
judge  of  an  epimm  f  Is  not  he  rallaer  ae 
obltue  man,  eh  t  Johhsob.  **  Why,  8^,  hi 
may  not  be  a  judge  of  an  epigram  :  bm  tc. 
see  he  is  a  judge  of  what  is  not  an  epigr«>i 
BoswBu..  "  It  IB  easy  for  you,  Mr.  GsrricL 
to  talk  to  an  author  as  you  talked  to  E]|^e- 
ston  ;  you,  who  have  been  ao  loi^  tbe  manage 
of  a  theatie,  rejecting  the  plays  ofpoor  anibon. 
You  are  an  old  judge,  who  have  often  rr»- 


nounced  sentence  of  death.    Yon  are : 


led   Umta 
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and  thongh  thu  may  have  been  for theeood 
of  jour  patients,  they  cannot  like  yoa.  Those 
who  have  undergone  a  dreadfnl  operation  are 
uot  very  fond  of  seeing  the  operator  again.** 
GAiaicK.  ^^Yesjlknowenooffhofthat.  There 
was  a  reverend  gentleman  (w.  Hawkins),  who 
wrote  a  tragedy,  the  bugs  of  something  ' , 
which  I  refused.  Hasbis.  **  So,  the  siege  was 
raised."  Johkson.  ^  Ay,  he  came  to  me  and 
rompUuned;  and  told  me,  that  Garrick  said 
his  play  was  wrong  in  the  concoction.  Now, 
what  is  the  concoction  of  a  play  I "  (Here 
Garrick  started,  and  twisted  himself,  and  seemed 
sorely  yexed ;  fur  Johnson  told  me,  he  believed 
the  story  was  true.)  Gakbick.  **I — I — I — 
said,  iC^f concoction.*''  Johhson  (smiling). 
''  Weil,  he  left  out  Jir$t.  And  Rich^  he  said, 
refused  him  ta  false  EngUsh ;  he  cotdd  show 
it  under  his  hand.**  Gabbick.  ^  He  wrote  to 
me  in  violent  wrath,  for  having  refused  his 
play :  ^  Sir,  this  is  growing  a  very  serious  and 
terrible  affair.  I  am  resolved  to  publish  my 
pUv.  I  will  appeal  to  the  world;  and  how 
will  your  judgment  appear?*  I  answered, 
**  Sir,  notwithstanding  all  the  seriousness  and 
all  the  terrors  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
publishing  your  play :  and,  as  you  live  at  a 
^nvat  distance  (Devonshire,  I  believe^,  if  you 
will  send  it  to  me,  I  will  convey  it  to  the 
pre.4s.'^  I  never  heard  more  of  it,  ha! 
ha!  hal** 

On  Friday,  April  10.,  I  found  Johnson  at 

home  in  the  morning.    We  resumed  the  con- 

Tcrsation  of  yesterday.    He  put  me  in  mind 

of  some  of  it  which  had  escaped  my  memory, 

and  enabled  me  to  record  it  more  perfectly 

than  I  otherwise  could  have  done.    He  was 

much  pleased  with  my  paying  so  great  attention 

to   his   recommendation  in  1763,  the  period 

when  our  acquaintance  began,  that  I  should 

k(*ep  a  journal ;  and  I  could  perceive  he  was 

44^>rctly  pleased  to  find  so  much  of  the  fruit 

of  his  mind  preserved ;  and  as   he  had  been 

ti^ed  to  imagine  and  say,  that  he  always  laboured 

when  he  said  a  good  thing, — it  delighted  him, 

tm   a   review,  to  find  that  his  conversation 

t<Hnned  with  point  and  imagery. 

I  said  to  him,  ^  You  were,  vesterday.  Sir, 
in  remarkably  good  humour ;  out  there  was 


'  It  WM  called  **  Th«  siege  of  Aleppo."  Mr.  Hawkins, 
iM*  Mftthor  of  It,  wB»  fonoerly  profeMor  of  poetry  at  Oxford. 
"  •  prlntod  In  hit  **  Mltcellaniet,**  3  voU.  8to.  —  Boswsll. 
t  »•  Mr,  Hawklnf .  here  to  tllghttnglj  mentioned,  i»,  never- 
t^-.*-««.  Introduced  m  one  of  the grrat  mm  which  Pembroke 
(   'f.<»f«  produced.    Seean/)^.  p.  18.— Wrioht. 

'  Ciarrfck  had  high  authority  for  thit  expreuion.  Dryden 
M  *%  it  in  hie  prefiue  to '*  CEdlpua."— Malonb.  And.  turely, 
-  cvmcoetiom  *^»\oom  was  at  good  at  ">lrff  concoction/*  which 


f  •'*t^  pbrmtm  Johnton  wat  willing  to  admit:  but  it  appears 
ri  m  the  lett«^«  In  the  Garrick  Correepondence,  vol.  11.  p.  6., 
u.  cc  Omrrtck  rail/  vroce  "Jlnl  concoction."  —  Caosn. 

*  Oarri«k  a  llttM  ambelllthet  the  reply.  He  did  not  offtr 
'!  Uiwuwihally  **  to  oonrey  the  play  to  the  press,"  but  in  a 
.•  MC.  cosstcncSout  letter  layt,  that  be  will "  forgive  Hawkins's 
t  N'jthinc  an  appeal  on  the  r^eetloo  of  his  plays,  if  he  will 
,  .it»h  Kb*  plays  themselves;"  and  thit  was  so  far  from 
•  ( -Ticntf  Hawkina,  that  he  rejoined  In  a  tUU  more  violent 


rh«  rgMlrr  will,  perhapa,  not  be  terry  to  see  a  skrk:h 
'  f  rhta  evening  by  another  hand,  more  jparti.il  to  Garrick. 
}l  kuaab  Mora  wrttet,  **  I  dined  with  the  Garrkks  oo  Thurs- 


nothing  to  ofiend  you,  nothing  to  produce  irri- 
tation  or  violence.  There  was  no  bold  offender. 
There  was  not  one  capital  conviction.  It  was 
a  maiden  assize.  You  had  on  your  white 
gloves."  * 

He  found  fault  with  our  friend  Langton  for 
having  been  too  silent.  **Sir,**  said  1,  ^'you 
will  recoUect  that  he  very  properiy  took  up  Sir 
Joshua  for  bein?  glad  that  Charles  Fox  had 
praised  Goldsmith*s  *  Traveller,*  and  you  joined 
nim.**  Johnson.  ^'Yes,  Sir,  I  knockea  Fox 
on  the  head,  without  ceremony.  Reynolds  is 
too  much  under  Fox  and  Burke  at  present. 
He  is  under  the  Fox  star  and  the  Irish  con- 
steUation,  He  is  always  under  some  planet." 
Boswsu..  ^  There  is  no  Fox  star."  Johnson. 
^^  But  there  is  a  dog  star."  Boswsll.  *^  They 
say,  indeed,  a  fox  and  a  dog  are  the  same 
ammal." 

I  reminded  him  of  a  gentleman  who,  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley  said,  was  first  talkative  from 
affectation,  and  then  silent  from  the  same  cause ; 
that  he  first  thought,  **•  I  shall  be  celebrated  as 
the  liveliest  man  in  every  company ; "  and 
then,  all  at  once,  ^*  O I  it  is  much  more  respect- 
able to  be  grave  and  look  wise."  **He  has 
reversed  the  Pythagorean  discipline,  by  being 
first  talkative  and  then  silent.  He  reverses 
the  course  of  nature  too ;  he  was  first  the  gay 
butterfly,  and  then  the  creeping  worm."  John- 
son laughed  loud  and  lon^  at  this  expansion 
and  illustration  of  what  he  himself  had  told  me. 

We  dined  together  with  Mr.  Scott  (now  Sir 
William  Scott,  nis  majestVs  advocate  general), 
at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  nobody  else 
there.  The  company  being  [so]  small,  Johnson 
was  not  in  such  spirits  as  he  had  been  the  pre- 
ceding day^,  and  for  a  considerable  time  little 
was  said.  At  last  he  burst  forth : — ^  Subordina- 
tion is  sadly  broken  down  in  this  age.  No  man, 
now,  has  the  same  authority  whicD  his  father 
had — except  a  gaoler.  No  master  has  it  over 
his  servants :  it  is  diminished  in  our  colleges ; 
nay,  in  our  grammar-schools."  Boswbll. 
**  What  is  the  cause  of  this.  Sir?"  Johnson. 
^  Why,  the  coming  in  of  the  Scotch,"  lauffhing 
sarcastically.  Boswkll.  '*Thatistosay,uiings 
have  been  turned  topsy-turvy. — But  your  se- 
rious cause."  Johnson.    ^  Why,  Sir,  there  are 


day ;  he  went  with  me  In  the  evening  to  Sir  Jothua't,  where 
I  was  engaged  to  pass  the  evening.  I  wat  not  a  little  proud 
of  being  the  means  of  bringing  such  a  beau  into  such  a  fiarty. 
We  found  Gibbon,  Johnson,  Hermes  Harris.  Bumev,  Cham- 
ber*, Ramsay,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Botwell,  Langton, 
Ac,  and  scarce  an  expletive  man  or  woman  amongst  them. 
Garrick  put  Johnson  into  tueh  good  tpirits,  that  I  never 
knew  him  so  entertaining  or  more  instructive.  He  was  at 
brilliant  as  himself,  and  as  good-humoured  at  any  one  elt«." 
—  More't  Life,ro\.  i.  p.  146.  But  how  Inflnitely  inferior  are 
these  generalities  to  the  vivacloot  dctallt  of  BotweUt  — 
Chokbh.  1835. 

*  At  an  assise,  where  there  bat  been  no  capital  convlctioo, 
the  Judge  receive*  a  pair  of  white  giovet.  ->  Ckokib. 

^  Hannah  More  tayt,  oo  the  contrarr,  of  a  very  tmall 
party  at  bar  lodgings,  '*  Johnscm,  full  of  wisdom  and  niety. 
was  vi-ry  communicative.  To  enjoy  Dr  Johnson  perfertlv, 
one  must  have  him  to  mteself,  as  he  seldom  cares  to  speak  in 
mixed  partips."  —  Lr/r,  vol.  i.  p.  64.  sub  an.  1776.  1,  how- 
evrr,  believe  Boswell  wat  right  at  to  the  usual  result.  — 
CaoKxa.  1835. 
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manj  causes,  the  cbief  ofwiiich  w,  I  tliink,  the 
great  inurease  of  money.  No  man  DOW  depcndi 
upon  tlie  lord  of  a  manor,  when  be  can  send  to 
another  country  and  fetch  provisions.  Tie 
shoe-blnck  at  the  entry  of  my  court  does  not 
dejienil  on  me.  I  can*  deprive  him  but  of  a 
penny  a  daj,  which  he  hopes  somebody  else 


I  have  explained,  in  my  '  Journey  to  the  He- 
brides,' bow  cold  and  silver  destroy  feudal  sub- 
ordination. But,  besides,  there  is  a  general  re- 
laxation of  reverence.  No  son  now  depends 
upon  bis  father,  as  in  former  times.  Paternity 
used  to  be  considered  as  of  itself  a  great  thing, 
which  had  aright  to  many  claims.  That  is,  m 
general,  reduced  to  very  small  bounds.  My 
hope  is,  that  as  onarchy  produces  tyranny,  this 
extreme  relaxation  wiU  produce /rmi  tlrictio." 
Talking  of  fame,  for  which  there  is  so  great 
a  do-iire,  I  observed,  bow  little  tlicre  is  of  it  in 
reality,  compared  with  the  other  objecis  of 
human  attention.  "  Let  every  man  recollect, 
and  he  will  be  sensible  how  small  apart  of  his 
time  is  employed  in  talking  or  thinking  of 
Shaksjjcare,  Voltaire,  or  any  of  the  most  cele- 
brated men  that  have  ever  lived,  or  are  now 
supposed  to  occupy  the  attention  and  admiration 
of  the  world.     Let  this  be  extracted  and  coni- 

frcswcl  I  into  what  a  narrow  space  will  it  go  ! " 
then  slily'  introduced  ilr.  Garrick's  fame, 
and  his  assuming  the  airs  of  a  great  man. 
JoiiNBOH.  "  Sir,  it  is  wonderful  how  littie 
Garrick  assumes.  No,  Sir,  Garrick  forboiam 
revcrenUr  hibel.  Consider,  Sir ;  celebrated 
men,  such  as  you  have  mentioned,  have  hod  their 
applause  at  a  distance ;  but  Garrick  bad  it 
dashcii  in  his  face,  sounded  in  hid  ears,  and 
went  home  every  night  with  the  plaudits  of  a 
thousand  in  his  (raniiiffl.  Then,  Sir,  Garrick 
did  aoljiad,  but  made  his  way  to  the  tables,  the 
levees,  and  almost  the  bed-chambers  of  the 
great.  Then,  Sir,  Garrick  had  under  him  a 
numerous  body  of  peojJe;  who,  from  fear  of  hia 
power  and  hopes  of  his  favour,  and  adininititin 
of  his  talents,  were  constantly  submissive  to 
him.     And  here  b  a  Ptan  who  has  advanced 


■  MlH  HaKklm  mji.  "  AtHunpton.'inil  In  III  ndghbaar. 

*verr  ihtng  *■■  In  Ronil  tuu.  jlihI  hit  t»t«l'Mtbni*nt  dli- 
Shs  mIcIi  lb«  follDwlng  Urtly  dnc/tptlon  or  hii  pctioiiaI 

cwnt^.'Kc  ^.cTiilo"^™;  iii:ur"l  .*  finflr,  Mcfw'llh 


the  dignity  of  bis  profession.  Gamck  hof 
made  a  player  a  higher  character.'  Scott. 
"  And  he  is  a  very  spriehtly  writer  too." 
loanBon.  "  Yes,  Sir;  andall  thissupportcdbj 

Ereat  wealth  of  hisown  acquisition.  If  all  this 
ad  happened  to  me,  I  should  bare  hadaoouple 
of  fellows  with  long  poles  walking  before  me. 
')  knock  down  every  body  that  stnod  in  thu 


way.     Consider,  if  all  this   had  happened 
Cibber  or  Quit),  they'd  have  jumped 


the 


Yet  Gturick  speaks  to  u"  (smiling). 
BoswBU.  "  And  Garrick  is  a  very  good  man, 
a  charitable  man."  Jobbsoh.  ■*  bir,  a  li- 
beral man.  He  has  given  awir  more  moniv 
than  any  man  in  England.  There  majr  be  i 
little  vanity  mixed  :  but  he  bat  shown  thai 
money  is  not  his  first  object."*  Boswku. 
"  Yet  Foote  used  to  say  of  lum,  that  fae  walked 
out  with  an  iutcnUoQ  to  do  a  generoas  action ; 
but,  turning  the  comer  of  a  street,  he  met  viil^ 
the  ghost  of  a  halfpenny,  which  frichtezitU 
him."  JoHUBOH.  "  VVhy,  Sir,  that  ia  very  trav 
too ;  for  I  never  knew  a  man  of  whom  it  coul-l 
be  said  with  less  certainty  to-day,  wbat  he  will 
do  to-morrow,  than  Garrick ;  it  depends  -.. 
much  on  his  humour  at  the  time."  Scott.  ~  1 
am  glad  to  hear  of  his  liberality.  He  haabero 
represented  as  very  saving."  Jobhsoh-  "  Wiih 
bis  domestic  saving  we  have  nothing  to  do.  1 
her  drinking  tea  with  him  long  ago,  whrs 


hnffton  n 
nakiog  II 


her  for  maliiog  it  too  strong.'  He  had  ihtt. 
begun  to  feel  money  in  his  pune,  and  did  not 
know  when  he  should  have  enough  of  it-"  * 

On  the  subject  of  wealth,  the  proper  a»e  of 
it,  and  the  effects  of  that  art  which  is  calh-u 
economy,  he  observed,  "It  is  wonderful  to  ikink 
how  men  of  very  lai^  estates  not  raily  nxcd 
their  yearly  incomes,  but  are  often  actuaUy  \i. 
want  of  money.  It  is  clear  they  have  not  tiu^j 
for  what  tliej  spend.  Lord  bhelbome  *  tw-, 
me,  that  a  man  of  high  rank,  who  ]odks  in^i 
his  own  affairs,  may  have  all  that  be  ouj^i  ;• 
have,  all  that  can  be  of  any  use,  or  apfxru 
willi  any  advantage,  for  Gve  tLousood  pooB  i- 
a  yi:»r.  Therefore,  a  great  proportion  iddm  ^-^ 
in  waste ;  and,  indeed,  this  it  the  case  witb  nu*-. 


riA  hwl  ■  frown,  und  ivoke  Imi^iiiu 
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BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON. 
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1  pi*nple,  whatever  their  fortane  is."  Boswell. 
^*  I  have  no  doubt^  Sir,  of  this.  But  how  is  it  ? 
What  is  waste?"  Johhson.  '*  Why,  Sir,  break- 
in «;  bottles,  and  a  thousand  other  things.  Waste 
<Miiinot  be  accurately  told,  though  we  are  sen- 
>itile  how  destructive  it  is.  Economy  on  the 
one  hand,  by  which  a  certain  income  is  made 
to  maintain  a  man  genteelly,  and  waste  on  the 
•  »;Iier,  by  which,  on  the  same  income,  another 
1.1  an  lives  shabbily,  cannot  be  defined.  It  is  a 
\  i'FV  nice  thing ;  as  one  man  wears  his  coat  out 

much  sooner    than  another,    we  cannot  tell 

i»» 
lovr. 

We  talked  of  war.  Johnson.  "  Every  man 
tltinks  meanly  of  himself  for  not  having  been  a 
*^<  »I<lier,  or  not  having  been  at  sea."  Boswell. 
•'  I^ord  Mansfield  does  not."  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
if  Lord  Mansfield  were  in  a  company  of  general 
'••iicers  and  admirals  who  have  been  in  service, 
h'j  would  shrink ;  he*d  wish  to  creep  under  the 
t.iMe."  Boswell  "  No ;  he'd  think  he  could 
//-//  them  all."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  if  he  could 
«-.ir«?h  them  :  but  they'd  try  him  much  sooner. 
X«  >,  Sir;  were  Socrates  and  Charles  the  Twelfth 
•  if  Sweden  both  present  in  any  company,  and 
S4  K'rateH  to  say,  ^  Follow  me,  and  hear  a  lecture 
1(1  phtlomphy  ;*  and  Charles,  laying  his  hand 
'»n  lii:«  sword,  to  say, '  Follow  me,  and  dethrone 
r*i>>  Czar,*  a  man  would  be  ashamed  to  follow 
^*  H- rates.  Sir,  the  impression  is  universal ;  yet 
It  i«  strange.  As  to  the  sailor,  when  you  look 
« i'  fvrn  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  space  below, 
vol!  5eo  the  utmost  extremity  of  human  misery ; 

-  uili  crowding,  such  filth,  such  stench  I "  Bos- 
w  »:i-i^  **  Yet  sailors  are  happy."  Johnson. 
••  'liiey  are  happy  as  brutes  are  happy,  with  a 
:.!,•<  I'  of  fresh  meat  —  with  the  grossest  sen- 

-  . . » I  i  ty .     But,  Sir,  the  profession  of  soldiers  and 
,,Nira  has  the  dignity  of  danger.     Mankind 

' .  -V  ervncc  those  who  have  got  over  fear,  which 

.  -o  general  a  weakness."    Scott.  "But  is  not 

jnige   mechanical,   and  to  be  acc[uired?" 

.  i  >ii  %HO!i.  "  Wiy  yes.  Sir,  in  a  collective  sense. 

- .  »ltli«»ni  consider  themselves  only  as  part  of  a 

-  it  iiiflfhine."    Scott.  "  We  find  people  fond 
.*  ^*'in^  sailors."    Johnson.  "  I  cannot  account 

-  f  hat«  any  more  than  I  can  account  for  other 

-  .'itre  perversions  of  imagination."  His  ab- 
.-ri'ncc  of  the  profession  of  a  sailor  was  uni- 
ttiIt  violent;  nut  in  conversation  he  always 

|'<*<1  the  profession  of  a  soldier.    And  yet 

•I  *ve.   in  my  large  and  various  collection  of 

.    writings,  a  letter  to  an  eminent  friend,  in 

b  he  expresses  himself  thus: — **  My  god- 

,   < -ailed  on  me  lately.     He  is  weary,  and 

.  ♦  j«  rnally  weary,  of  a  military  life.    If  you  can 

%•  btm  in  some  other  state,  I  think  jou  may 

r  ••^a«c  bis  happiness,  and  secure  his  virtue. 


t  r .  Michael  KcMUcr,  Archdeacon  of  Rapboe,  [an/«r,  p.  IfiR. 

r^nrMrlu,  that  "  Mr.  Boswell't  memory  muit  hero  have 

«  *-A  hla ;  and  that  Mr.  Scott'i  obaerTalion  must  have 

f  hat  *  Mr.  Fox,  In  the  Instance  mentioned,  m is ht  be  con- 

•I  »•  the  rcwTic  of  PA^rojr:*  of  whom,  at  Plutarch  rcUtm 

•  \^%m  of  Alclhlaoeft,  Kupoili the  traaedian  tatd.  It  i*  true 

. ' i  i^lk^  aiHl  jr«t  be  it  no  tpeaker.** —  M auins.    Scott  pro. 

Um  very  obvious  comparison  of  Foa  to  Alcibladei, 


A  8oldier*s  time  is  passed  in  distress  and  danger, 
or  in  idleness  and  corruption."  Such  was  his 
cool  reflection  in  his  study ;  but  whenever  he 
was  warmed  and  animated  b^  the  presence  of 
company,  he,  like  other  philosophers,  whose 
minds  are  impregnated  with  poetical  fancy, 
caught  the  common  enthusiasm  for  splendid 
renown. 

He  talked  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  of  whose 
abilities  he  thought  highly,  but  observed,  that 
he  did  not  talk  much  at  our  Club.  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Gibbon  remark,  '^  that  Mr.  Fox 
could  not  be  afraid  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  yet  he 
certainly  was  very  shy  of  saying  any  tmng  in 
Dr.  Johnson*8  presence."  Mr.  Scott  now  quoted 
what  was  said  of  Alcibiades  by  a  Greek  poet, 
to  which  Johnson  assented.  * 

He  told  us,  that  he  had  given  Mrs.  Montagu 
a  catalogue  of  all  Daniel  Defoe*s  works  of  ima- 
gination^ ;  most,  if  not  all  of  which,  as  well  as 
of  his  other  works,  he  now  enumerated,  allow- 
ing a  considerable  share  of  merit  to  a  man, 
who,  bred  a  tradesman,  had  written  so  various- 
ly and  so  well .  Indeed,  his  ""  K obinson  Crusoe  " 
is  enough  of  itself  to  establish  his  reputation. 

He  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  im- 
posture of  the  Cock-lane  ghost,  and  related, 
with  much  satisfaction,  how  he  had  assisted  in 
detecting  the  cheat,  and  had  published  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  the  newspapers.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject I  incautiously  offended  him,  by  pressing 
him  with  too  many  questions,  and  he  showed 
his  displeasure.  I  apologised,  saying,  that  ^^  I 
asked  questions  in  order  to  be  instructed  and 
entertamed ;  I  repaired  eagerly  to  the  fountain ; 
but  that  the  moment  he  gave  me  a  hint,  the 
moment  he  put  a  lock  upon  the  well,  I  de- 
sisted." "  But,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  that  is  forcing 
one  to  do  a  disagreeable  thing :"  and  he  conti- 
nued to  rate  me.  "  Nay,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  when 
you  have  put  a  lock  upon  the  well,  so  that  I 
can  no  longer  drink,  do  not  make  the  fountain 
of  your  wit  play  upon  me  and  wet  me."^ 

He  sometimes  could  not  bear  being  teased 
with  questions.  I  was  once  present  when  a 
gentleman*  asked  so  many,  as,  "  What  did  you 
do.  Sir?"  "  What  did  you  say,  Sir  ?"  that  he 
at  last  grew  enraged,  and  said,  '*  I  will  not  be 
put  to  the  question,  Don*t  you  consider,  Sir, 
that  these  are  not  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  ? 
I  will  not  be  baited  with  what  and  why ;  what 
is  this  ?  what  is  that?  why  is  a  cow's  tail  long? 
why  is  a  fox's  tail  bushy?"  The  gentleman, 
who  was  a  good  deal  out  of  countenance,  said, 
"  AVhy,  Sir,  you  are  so  good,  that  1  venture  to 
trouble  you.'  Johnson.  "Sir,  my  beinjr  so 
g(H)d  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be  so  i7/." 

Talking  of  the  Justitia  hulk  at  Woolwich,  in 


whom,  as  an  orator^  Rupolls  had  cootraited  with  the  talker 
Phirax.  —  Ckoker.  \M1. 

3  Prob^ibly  the  list  which  Is  to  be  found  in  Cibbrr's  Lipci. 
—  CnoRca. 

>  Johnson  had  little  reason  to  be  proud nf  hit  share  In  this 
fooltfh  dupery  ianii,  y.  l^'*.),  and,  tMrrcJorr,  was  uu^ixy 
when  Botwdl  preas4>d  the  tuliject  on  him.  —  Crokbr. 

*  This  was  supposed  to  be  Boswell  himself.  —  Crukbk. 


good  instmction  and  good  habits  this  is  cured, 
till  a  man  has  not  even  an  inclination  to  seize 
what  is  another's ;  has  no  struggle  with  himself 
about  it.** 

And  here  I  shall  record  a  scene  of  too  much 
heat  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Percy,  which 
;  I  should  have  suppressed,  were  it  not  that  it 
gave  occasion  to  display  the  truly  tender  and 
benevolent  heart  of  Johnson,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
found  a  friend  was  at  all  hurt  by  any  thing 
which  he  had  **  said  in  hb  wrath,**  was  not  only 
prompt  and  desirous  to  be  reconciled,  but  ex- 
erted himself  to  make  ample  reparation. 

Books  of  travels  havmg  been  mentioned, 
Johnson  praised  Pennant  very  highly,  as  he  did 
at  Dun  vegan,  in  the  Isle  of  Skjre.    Dr.  Percy, 
knowing  himself  to  be  the  heir  male  of  the 
ancient  rercies',  and  having  the  warmest  and 
most  dutiful  attachment  to  the  noble  house  of 
Northumberland,  could  not  sit  quietly  and  hear 
a  man  praised,  who  had  spoken  disrespectfully 
of  Alnwick  Castle  and  the  duke*s  pleasure- 
grounds,  especially  as  he  thought  meanly  of  his 
travels.     He  therefore  oppoMd  Johnson  ea- 
gerly.    JoBNSOif.  "  Pennant,  in  what  he  has 
said  of  Alnwick',  has  done  what  he  intended  ; 
he  has  made  you  very  angry ."^    Peect.  '*  He 
has  said  the  garden  is  trim,  which  is  represent- 
ing it  like  a  citizen's  parterre,  when  the  truth  is, 
there  is  a  very  large  extent  of  fine  turf  and 
gravel  walks,"    Johkson.  "  According  to  your 
own  account,  Sur,  Pennant  is  rif  ht.    It  is  trim. 
Here   is  grass  cut  close,   and  gravel  rolled 
smooth.     Is  not  that  trim  P    The  extent  is  no- 
thing against  that ;  a  mile  may  be  as  trim  as  a 
nquare  yard.    Your  extent  puts  me  in  mind  of 
the   citizen's  enlarged  dinner,  two  pieces  of 
roast  beef  and  two  puddings.'     There  is  no 
variety,  no  mind  exerted  m  laying  out  the 
ground,  no  trees."    Pebcv.  **  He  pretends  to 
^ve   the  natural  history  of  Northumberland, 
and  yet  takes  no  notice  of  the  immense  number 
of  trees  planted  there  of  late."     Johnson. 
*^  That,  Sir,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  natural 
history ;  that  is  civil  history.    A  man  who  gives 
the  natural  history  of  the  oak,  is  not  to  tell 
bow    many  oaks   have  been  planted  in  this 


>  Se«  chit  ■ceuratelf  itated.  mud  the  detctnt  of  hli  family 
rvnm  th«  Rarls  or  Northumberland  elearltr  dedoced,  in  the 
R<>T.  Dr.  Naih't  pxccllent  **  HU torj  of  Worcettershtre," 
rot.  ii.  p-  SIS.  The  doctor  haa  tubjotned  a  note,  in  which 
be  aara.  **  The  editor  hath  aeen,  and  carerulljr  examined  the 
l*r<x»fi  of  all  the  partlculari  abore  mentioned,  now  in  the 
bo«*e«aic9n  of  the  iteir.  Thomai  Percr.'*  The  same  proof*  I 
bave  *lao  myaelf  careftiUr  exaanlnea,  and  have  seen  more 
idditioffiml  prooft  which  nave  occurred  ilnce  the  doctor's 
.H>iik  w**  published ;  and  both  at  a  lawyer  accustomed  to  the 
irmtMltfratKNi  of  evidence,  and  as  a  itenealogitt  versed  In  the 
icudr  of  pedigree*,  I  am  Mly  satisfied.  I  cannot  help  ob- 
terrmfr.  a*  •  circumstance  of  no  small  moment,  that  in 
raciniT  th*  Bishop  of  Dromore**  gcnealo|nr,  e»senti«l  aid  was 
M*r>D  b/  the  late  Ellinbeth  Duchess  of  Northumlierland, 
i^resa  of  that  lUuttrlous  house  [p.44S.  n.f] ;  a  ladv  not  only  of 
iigt%  diirnlty  of  spirit,  such  as  became  her  noble  blood,  but  of 
'xr«llcnC  underftaadlnjc  and  lively  talent*.  With  a  fair  pride 

fT,yi  bo««t  of  the  honour  of  her  grace**  correapondenoe, 
iM^ifnena  of  which  adorn  my  archive*.  —  BoawiLL. 

t  **  Jit  Alnwick  DO  remain*  of  chivalry  are  perceptible,  no 
upgicrnMi*  train  of  attendant* ;  the  furniture  and  garden* 
{yc^aietmt,  and  nothing,  except  the  number*  of  wsindus- 
rioua  poor  at  the  caatle  gate,  excited  any  one  idea  of  It* 


place  or  that.  A  man  who  gives  the  na- 
tural history  of  the  cow,  is  not  to  tell  how 
many  cows  are  milked  at  Islington.  The  ani- 
mal is  the  same  whether  milked  in  the  Park 
or  at  Islington."  Feect.  ^  Pennant  does  not 
describe  well ;  a  carrier  who  goes  along  the 
side  of  Lochlomond  would  describe  it  better." 
Johnson.  "  I  think  he  describes  very  well." 
Peect.  **I  travelled  after  him."  Johnson. 
"  And  /  travelled  after  him."  Peect.  "  But, 
my  good  friend,  you  are  short-sighted,  and  do 
not  see  so  well  as  I  do."  I  wonder  at  Dr. 
Percy's  venturing  thus.  Dr.  Johnson  said  no- 
thing at  the  time;  but  inflammable  particles 
were  collecting  for  a  cloud  to  burst.  In  a  little 
while  Dr.  Percy  said  something  more  in  dis- 
psra^ment  of  Pennant.  Johnson  (pointedly). 
^  This  is  the  resentment  of  a  narrow  mind, 
because  he  did  not  find  every  thing  in  North- 
umberland." Peecy  (feeling  the  stroke).  ^  Sir, 
you  may  be  as  rude  as  vou  please."  Johnson. 
^*  Hold,  Sir !  Don't  talk  of  rudeness :  remem- 
ber, Sir,  you  told  me,"  puffing  hard  with  passion 
struggling  for  a  vent,  **  I  was  short-sighted. 
We  nave  done  with  civility.  We  are  to  be  as 
rude  as  we  please."  Peecy.  •*  Upon  my  ho- 
nour, Sir,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  uncivil." 
Johnson.  **  I  cannot  say  so,  Sir ;  for  I  <£cf 
mean  to  be  uncivil,  thinking  pou  had  been  un- 
civil." Dr.  Percy  rose,  ran  up  to  him,  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  assurea  him  afiection- 
ately  that  his  meaning  had  been  misunderstood ; 
upon  which  a  reconciliation  instantly  took  place. 
Johnson.  **  My  dear  Sir,  I  am  willing  you 
shall  haf^  Pennant."  Peecy  (resuming  the 
former  subject).  ^  Pennant  comphuns  that 
the  helmet  is  not  hung  out  to  invite  to  the  hall 
of  hospitality.  Now  I  never  heard  that  it  was 
a  custom  to  hang  out  a  helmet*  Johnson. 
**  Hang  him  up,  hang  him  up."  Boswell  (hu- 
mouring the  joke).  *'  Hang  out  his  skull  in- 
stead of  a  helmet,  and  you  may  drink  ale  out  of 
it  in  your  hall  of  Odm,  as  he  is  vour  enemy ; 
that  will  be  truly  ancient.  Tnere  will  be 
*  Northern  Antiquities.'"*  Johnson.  '*He'sa 
whig.  Sir ;  a  sad  dog^  smiling  at  his  own  vio- 
lent expressions,  merely  for  poliHcal  difierence 


former  circum*tance*.'*  ^Petaumti  Tour  in  Scotland 

Wright. 

*  It  i*  observable  that  the  same  lllu*tration  of  the  name 
aul^ect  1*  to  be  found  in  the  Heroic  EpisUe  to  Sir  William 
Chamber*  :  — 

"  For  what  1*  nature  ?  —  ring  her  change*  round. 
Her  three  flat  note*  are  water,  plant*,  and  ground  ; 
Prolong  the  peal,  yet,  •pite  of  all  your  clatter. 
The  tedious  chime  is  still  ground,  plants,  and  water. 
So  when  some  Jokn  hi*  dull  Invention  rack* 
To  rtval  Boodle**  dinners  or  Almack's, 
Three  uncouth  leg*  of  mutton  shock  our  eyes. 
Three  roasted  geese,  three  butter'd  apple  pies.** 

BoSWgLL. 

The  Werote  Ephtte  had  appeared  In  177S  { to  that  Johnson, 
no  doubt,  borrowed  the  idea  from  that  spirited  and  pungent 
satire.  —  CaoKka. 

*  It  certainly  was  a  cu*tom.  as  appear*  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  *'  Perce-foreit.**  vol.  111.  p.  lOS. :  —  "  Fasotnit 
mettre  au  plus  hauU  de  leur  hostel  un  /ieanlmc^  tn  signe  que 
tou*  les  geotil*  hommea  et  gentille*  femme*  eotrAesent  bar- 
diment  en  leur  hostel  comme  en  leur  propre.".—  KaaKiirsT. 

*  The  title  of  a  book  tranalated  by  Dr.  Percy.— Boawux. 
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of  opinion :  "  but  he 's  the  best  traveller  I  ever 
read;  he  observes  more  things  than  any  one 
else  does." 

I  could  not  help  thinkinf^  that  this  was  too 
hig^  praise  of  a  writer  who  traversed  a  wide 
extent  of  country  in  such  haste,  that  he  could 
ut  together  only  curt  frittered  fragments  of 
is  own,  and  afterwards  procured  supplemental 
intelligence  from  parochial  ministers,  and  others 
not  the  best  qualified  or  most  partial  narrators, 
whose  ungenerous  prejudice  against  the  house 
of  Stuart  glares  in  misrepresentation ;  a  writer, 
who  at  best  treats  merely  of  superficial  objects, 
and  shows  no  philosophical  investigation  of 
character  and  manners,  such  as  Johnson  has 
exhibited  in  his  masterly  "  Journey  "  over  part 
of  the  same  ground ;  and  who,  it  should  seem 
from  a  desire  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the 
Scotch,  has  flattered  the  people  of  North  Bri- 
tain so  inordinately  and  with  so  little  dis- 
crimination, that  the  judicious  and  candid 
amongst  them  must  be  disgusted,  while  they 
value  more  the  plain,  just,  yet  kindly  report  of 
Johnson. 

Having  impartially  censured  Mr.  Pennant, 
as  a  traveller  in  Scotland,  let  me  allow  him, 
from  authorities  much  better  than  mine,  his 
deserved  praise  as  an  able  zoologist;  and  let 
me  also,  from  my  own  understanding  and  feel- 
ings, acknowledge  the  merit  of  his  "  London," 
which,  though  said  to  be  not  quit-e  accurate  in 
some  particulars,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
topographical  performances  that  ever  appeared 
in  any  language.  Mr.  Pennant,  like  his  coun- 
trymen in  general,  has  the  true  spirit  of  a 
gentleman.  As  a  proof  of  it,  I  shall  quote 
from  his  "  London  "  the  passage  in  whioi  he 
speaks  of  my  illustrious  friend. 

*<  I  must  by  no  means  omit  Bolt  Cottrty  the  long 
residence  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  a  man  of  the 
strongest  natural  abilities,  great  learning,  a  most 
retentive  memory,  of  the  deepest  and  most  unaffected 
piety  and  morality,  mingled  with  those  numerous 
weaknesses  and  prejudices,  which  his  friends  have 
kindly  taken  care  to  draw  from  their  dread  abode.* 
I  brought  on  myself  his  transient  anger,  by  observ. 
ing  that  in  his  tour  in  Scotland*  he  once  had  long 
and  woful  experience  of  oats  being  the  food  of  men 
in  Scotland,  as  they  were  of  horses  in  England.  It 
was  a  national  reflection  unworthy  of  him,  and  I 
shot  my  bolt.  In  turn  he  gave  me  a  tender  hug.* 
Con  amore  he  also  said  of  me,  *  The  dog  i»  a  H^hig/  * 
I  admired  ttie  virtues  of  Lord  Russell,  and  pitied 
his  fall.  I  should  have  been  a  Whig  at  the  Revo- 
lution. There  have  been  periods  since  in  which  I 
should  have  been,  what  I  now  am,  a  moderate 
Tory,  a  supporter,  as  far  as  my  little  influence  ex- 
tends, of  a  well-poised  balance  between  the  crown 
and  the  people  ;  but  should  the  scale  preponderate 
against  the  mIus  populi^  that  moment  may  it  be 
said,*  TAtfdog'sa  Whigt*'' 

I  Tbli  la  the  common  caDt  ugalnit  failhTuI  biography. 
Doot  the  worth V  gentlemiin  mean  that  I,  who  was  taught 
difcrlmination  of  character  by  Johnson,  should  have  omitted 
his  frailties, and.  In  short,  have  brdaubed  him.  as  the  worthy 
gentleman  has  bedaubed  Scotland  ?~*Boswbll. 


We  had  a  calm  after  the  storm,  staid  tho 
evening  and  supped,  and  were  pleasant  an<i 
gay.  But  Dr.  Percy  told  me  he  waa  verr 
uneasy  at  what  had  passed,  for  there  was  a 

fentleman  there  who  waS  acquainted  with  the 
Torthumberland  family,  to  whom  he  hooped  t«> 
have  appeared  more  respectable,  by  showir'i: 
how  intimate  he  was  with  Dr.  Johiidon,  an«i 
who  might  now,  on  the  contrary,  go  away  with 
an  opimon  to  his  disadvnnta^.     He  bc<r^l  I 
would  mention  this  to  Dr.  Johnson,  which  1 
afterwards  did.     His  observation  ii{)on  it  was 
"  This  comes  of  stratagem ;   had  he  told  iLt- 
that  he  wished  to  appear  to  advantage  bcffTt. 
that  gentleman,  he  should  have  been  at  the  !•<]• 
of  the  house  all  the  time."     He  spoke  of  L>r. 
Percy  in  the  handsomest  manner.     *'  TU  v 
Su*,"  said  I,  *'  may  I  be  allowed  to  8iigg«^'t  u 
mode  by  which  you  may  effectually  count erj>' : 
any  unfavourable  report  of  what  passes!  ?     I 
will  write  a  letter  to  you  upon  the  subject  <  ^ 
the  unlucky  contest  of  that  day,  and  yoa  wll' 
be  kind  enough  to  put  in  writing,  as  an  tjiy^^r 
to  that  letter,  what  you  have  now  said,  and  il* 
Lord  Percy  is  to  dine  with  us  at  Geni-r  J 
Paoli*s  soon,  I  will  take  an  opportunity  to  tki  . 
the  correspondence  in  his  lordship's  prcs^enc* . 
This  friendly  scheme  was  accordingly  carri   . 
into  execution  without  Dr.  Percy's  knowIir«L:- 
Johnson*s  letter  placed  Dr.  Percy's  ixnc^o-  — 
tionable  merit  in   the  fairest  point  of  \  iei?  : 
and  I  contrived  that  Lord  Percy  should  h<  xr 
the  correspondence,  by  introducing  it  at  Gri  — 
ral  Paoli*s  as  an   instance  of  Dr.  John»i>i:'' 
kind  disposition  towards  one  in  whom  his  lorl- 
ship  was  interested.     Thus  every  unfai  oura    >• 
impression  was  obviated  that  could  piis^i:   v 
have  l)een  made  on  those  by  whom  he  wi^i  <•  i 
most  to  be  regarded.    I  breakfasted  the  «:.' 
after  with  him,  and  informed  him  of  my  »cii\f .  > . 
and  its  happy  completion,  for  which  be  thank t  i 
me  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  was  highly  d  ^ 
lighted  with  Dr.  Johnson's  letter  in  his  prai-  . 
of  which  I  gave  him  a  copy.     He  said,  '  I 
would  rather  have  this  than  degrees  Grs>xa  .  . 
the  universities  in  Europe.     It  will  be  Ujr  i . 
and  my  children,   and  grandchildren.**      I>r 
Johnson  having  afterwards  asked  me  if  I  h  >  I 
given  him  a  copy  of  it,  and  being  told  I  hsx*^ 
was  offended,  and  insbted  that  1  should  s^%  .  * 
back,  which  I  did.    As,  however,  he  did   r.  * 
desire  me  to  destroy  either  the  original  or  tl  t 
copy,  or  forbid  me  to  let  it  be  seen.  I  tU^*^  * 
myself  at  liberty  to  apply  to  it  his  eenir  J 
declaration  to  me  concerning  his  own  unt*  r^ 
'^  That  he  did  not  choose  they  should  be  pu*<- 
lished  in  his  life-time ;  but  had  no  objecdriti  *. 
their  appearing  after  his  death."     I  slutll  tli^rxr  < 
fore  insert  this  kindly  oorrespondence,  h»^)r. 
faithfully  narrated  the  circumstances  scT-nrLf> 
panying  it. 


*  See  Dr.  Johnsons*!  **  Journ«T  to  tbe 
p.  196, :  see  his  Dictionary,  artide  Oali ; 
to  the  Hebrides,'*  first  editicm.  —  PeoiAfrr. 

>  See  Mr.  Bosweirs  Journal  [mtf.  p.  SU  } 
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BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

**  Mr  DKA&  Sir,  —  I  be;;  leave  to  address  you  in 
behalf  of  our  friend  Dr.  Percy,  who  was  much  hurt 
by  what  you  said  to  him  that  day  we  dined  at  his 
house  (Sunday,  April  12.);  when,  in  the  course  of 

I  the  dispute  as  to  Pennant's  merit  as  a  traveller,  you 
'  told  Percy  that  *  he  had  the  resentment  of  a  narrow 

mind  against  Pennant,  because  he  did  not  find 
erery  thing  in  Northumberland.'  Percy  is  sensible 
that  you  did  not  mean  to  injure  him ;  but  he  is 
rexed  to  think  that  your  behaviour  to  him  on  that 
occasion  may  be  interpreted  as  a  proof  that  he  is 

!  despised  by  you,  which  I  know  is  not  the  case.  T 
have  told  him,  that  the  charge  of  being  narrow, 
minded  was  only  as  to  the  particular  point  in  ques- 

.    tion  ;  and  that  he  had  the  merit  of  being  a  martyr 

I    to  his  noble  family. 

**  Earl  Percy  is  to  dine  with  General  Paoli  next 

'  Friday ;  and  I  should  be  sincerely  glad  to  have  it 
in  my  power  to  satisfy  his  lordship  how  well  you 

I  think  of  Dr.  Percy,  who,  I  find,  apprehends  that 
vour  good  opinion  of  him  may  be  of  very  essential 
contvquence ;  and  who  assures  me  that  he  has  the 
highest  respect  and  the  warmest  affection  for  you. 

**  I  have  only  to  add,  that  my  suggesting  this  oc- 
ci%ion  for  the  exercise  of  your  candour  and  gene> 
rusity  is  altogether  unknown  to  Dr.  Percy,  and 
proce«^  from  my  good-will  towards  him,  and  my 
(Mirsuasion  that  you  will  be  happy  to  do  him  an 
f^v;ntial  kindness.  I  am,  more  and  more,  my  dear 
Sir,  your  most  faithful  and  affectionate  humble 
Knant,  James  Boswxll.** 

• 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"  April  2a.  177a 
"  SiA,  —  The  debate  between  Dr.  Percy  and  me 
i\  one  of  those  foolish  controversies  which  begin 
upon  a  question  of  which  neither  party  cares  how 
It  1%  decided,  and  which  u,  nevertheless,  continued 
to  acrimony,  by  the  vanity  with  which  every  man 
rcKiUY  confutation.  Dr.  Percy *s  warmth  proceeded 
fiom  a  cause  which,  perhaps,  does  him  more  honour 
than  be  could  have  derived  from  juster  criticism. 

I I  in  abhorrence  of  Pennant  proceeded  from  his 
(•pinion  that  Pennant  had  wantonly  and  indecently 
rt>fi«ured  his  patron.  His  anger  made  him  resolve, 
tliat«  for  having  been  once  wrong,  he  never  should 
be  right.  Pennant  has  much  in  his  notions  that  I 
di»  not  like;  but  still  I  think  him  a  very  intelU- 
j:*  «t  traveller.  If  Percy  is  really  offended,  I  am 
'^•'rrr  ;  for  he  is  a  man  whom  I  never  knew  to  of- 
'  iid  any  one.  He  is  a  man  very  willing  to  learn, 
t  .li  Tcry  able  to  teach ;  a  man,  out  of  whose  com- 
;  iriy  I  never  go  without  having  learned  something. 
I '  i%  nare  that  he  vexes  me  sometimes,  but  I  am 

Traitl  it  is  by  making  me  feel  my  own  ignorance. 

"«»    much  extension  of  mind,  and  so  much  minute 

•••curacy  of  inquiry,  if  you  survey  your  whole  cir- 

•  «>r  acquaintance,  you  will  find  so  scarce,  if  you 

'  r»tl  it  at  all,  that  you  will  value  Percy  by  com- 


T>««>ofh  tb«  Blihop  of  Droioore  kindlj  aniwcred  the 

■    r«  wlueh  1  wrote  to  hlin.  relative  to  Dr.  Johiuon'i  early 

>  ''«rf  ;  r«t.  in  Jotttce  to  him,  I  think  It  proper  to  udd,  that 

«anc«iunt  of  tiM  foregoing  convertatlon,  and  the  lubte- 
-  t  trmataction.  at  well  a*  of  tome  other  convrrsationi  In 

•  .- 1,  H«  it  mentione<l.  hat  been  given  to  the  public  without 

*  I  •>«•«  tominanlcatlon  with  hit  lordihip.  —  Bos  well. 
I^i««i  vtl  managet  with  more  art  th.in  candour  to  give  hit 
.•  rv*   toward*  Percy  the  turn  of  a  compliment:  he  knew 
rj   «r>U  ttiat  the  Uiabop  would  have  naturallj  and  Jubtly 


parison.  Lord  Hailes  is  somewhat  like  him :  but 
Lord  Hailes  does  not,  perhaps,  go  beyond  him  in 
research ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  he  equals  him 
in  elegance.  Percy*s  attention  to  poetry  has  given 
grace  and  splendour  to  his  studies  of  antiquity. 
A  mere  antiquarian  is  a  rugged  being. 

**  Upon  the  whole,  you  see  that  what  I  might 
say  in  sport  or  petulance  to  him,  is  very  consis- 
tent with  full  conviction  of  his  merit.  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  your  most,  &e.,  Sam.  JoHKsoy.** 

BOSWELL  TO  DR.  PERCY. 

"  South  Aadley  Street.  April  2fic 
Dear  Sir,  —  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  PennatUian  controversy  ;  and  have  re- 
ceived from  him  an  answer  which  will  delight  you. 
I  read  it  yesterday  to  Dr.  Robertson,  at  the  Ex- 
hibition; and  at  dinner  to  Lord  Percy,  General 
Oglethorpe,  &c.,  who  dined  with  us  at  General 
Paoli's  ;  who  was  also  a  witness  to  the  high  te$ti- 
numy  to  your  honour. 

*<  General  Paoli  desires  the  favour  of  your  com- 
pany next  Tuesday  to  dinner,  to  meet  Dr.  Johnson. 
If  I  can,  I  will  call  on  you  to-day.  I  am,  with 
sincere  regard,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

**  Jamxs  Boswklu"  ' 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 
1778. 

**  Chapter  coneeming  Snakei.**-^  Stylet  in  Painting 
and  Writing.  —  George  Steecent.  —  Luxury.  — 
Different  Governments.  —  Maccaronic  Vertes.  — 
Cookery  Bookg.  —  Inequality  of  the  Sexea.  —  Z>e- 

greet  of  Happineu Soume  Jenyns^B  **  Internal 

Evidence,"—'  Courage.  —  Friendship.  —  Free  WiU. 
—  Mandeville.  — "  Private  Vices,  puUic  Bene- 
Jits,** —  Hannah  More,  — Afoson's  Prosecution  of 
Mr.  Murray  the  Bookseller.  —^Fear  of  Death,  — 
AnnihUatton.  —  Future  State  of  Existence.  — 
Wesley^s  Ghost  Story.  —  Jane  Harry,  —  Change 
of  Religion*  —  Mrs,  Knowles, 

On  Monday,  April  13.,  I  dined  with  Johpson 
at  Mr.  Langton's,  where  were  Dr.  Porteos, 
then  Bishop  of  Chester,  afterwards  of  London, 
and  Dr.  Stinton.  ^  He  was  at  first  in  a  very 
silent  mood.  Before  dinner  he  said  nothing 
but  "  Prettj  baby,"  to  one  of  the  children. 
Langton  said  very  well  to  me  aflcrwards,  that 
he  could  repeat  Dr.  Johnson*8  conversation 
before  dinner,  as  Johnson  had  said  that  he 
could  repeat  a  complete  chapter  of  "The 
Natural  History  of  Iceland,"  from  the  Danish 


ohjrcted  to  the  revival  and  proniiil(;afion  ofthli  dltagrreable 
affnlr,  and  therefore  Dot  well  never  cintulted  him.  .Several 
anecdotet,  rplntrd  by  Mr.  Cradock.  thovr  th.it  the  amirable 
relationi  which  had  »tib«l»ted  t>etwetm  Johnion  and  Pcrrj 
were  more  terioutly  changed  than  Botwell  it  willing  to 
con(e»§. —Cradock' $  UemotrM,  p.  Ml.  — Caoasa. 

s  Dr.  Stintnn  had  lieen  Dr.  Porteut'i  fellow  chaplain  to 
Archbitbop  Secki'r,  and  wat  hit  rnlleague  in  the  publicatioa 
of  their  patron't  works.  —  Caoass. 
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of  Horrebaw,  the  whole  of  which  was  exactly 
thus: — 

**  Chap.  LXXII.  —  Concerning  Snakes. 

**  There  are  no  snakes  to  be  met  with  throughout 
the  whole  island.** 

At  dinner  we  talked  of  another  mode  in  the 
newspapers  of  giving  modem  characters  in 
sentences  from  the  classics,  and  of  the  passage-^ 

**  Parous  deonim  cultor  et  infrequens, 
Insanientis  dum  sapientiie 

Consultus  erro,  nunc  retrorsikm 
Vela  dare,  atque  iterate  cursus 
Cogor  relictos,*'  * 

being  well  applied  to  Soame  Jenyns;  who, 
niter  having  wandered  in  the  wilds  of  infidelity, 
had  returned  to  the  Christian  faith.  Mr. 
Langton  asked  Johnson  as  to  the  propriety  of 
sapientiig  coruuUus.  Johnsoic.  "  Though  con* 
stUtus  was  primarily  an  adjective,  like  amicus 
it  came  to  be  used  as  a  substantive.  So  we 
have /um  cotuuUuSy  a  consult  in  law.*' 

We  talked  of  the  styles  of  different  painters, 
and  how  certainly  a  connoisseur  could  distin- 
guish them.  I  asked  if  there  was  as  clear  a 
ditference  of  styles  in  language  as  in  painting, 
or  even  as  in  handwriting,  so  that  the  compo- 
sition of  every  individual  may  be  distinguished? 
Johnson.  ^*  I  es.  Those  who  have  a  style  of 
eminent  excellence,  such  as  Dryden  and  Mil- 
ton, can  always  be  distinguished."  I  had  no 
doubt  of  this ;  but  what  I  wanted  to  know 
was,  whether  there  was  really  a  peculiar  style 
to  every  man  whatever,  as  there  is  certainly  a 
peculiar  handwriting,  a  peculiar  countenance, 
not  widely  different  m  many,  yet  always  enough 
to  be  distinctive: — 


« 


facies  non  omnibus  una. 


Nee  di versa  tamen.**' 

The  bishop  thought  not ;  and  said,  he  supposed 
that  many  pieces  in  Dodsley^s  collection  of 
poems,  though  all  Ytrj  pretty,  had  nothing 
appropriated  in  their  style,  and  in  that  par- 
ticular could  not  be  at  all  distinguished. 
Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  I  think  every  man 
whatever  has  a  peculiar  style,  which  may  be 
discovered  by  nice  examination  and  comparison 


**  A  fugitive  Ttam  heaven  and  prajer, 
I  mock'd  at  all  reliaiout  fear. 

Deep  icienc'd  m  the  mazy  lore 
Of  mad  philosophy  ;  but  now 
Hoiit  Mil,  and  back  my  voyage  plow 

To  that  blest  harbour  which  I  left  before/* 

Horace,  Od.  i.  X).  — Prondt.  —  C. 


>  >— ^  Not  the  lame  countenance  in  all. 

Yet  not  unlike.  —  Ovid,  Met.  11.  13.— C. 

'  Miss  Reynolds  and  Sir  J.  Hawkins  doubted  whether  John- 
son had  evf  r  been  lu  Dodd's  company ;  but  Johnson  told 
BnswcU  (a»/«,  p.  541 .)  that  "  he  had  once  been.*'  I  have  now 
before  me  a  letter,  dated  in  1750,  from  Dr.  Dodd  to  his  friend 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Parkhurst,  the  lexleographer.  mentioning  this 
meeting  ;  and  his  account,  at  that  day,  of  the  man  with  whom 
he  wan  afterward  to  have  so  painlul  a  correspondenoe,  is 
interesting  and  curious  :  — 

*'  I  spentvesterday  afternoon  with  Johnson,  the  eelebrated 
author  of  Tke  Rambler,  who  is  of  all  others  the  oddest  and 
most  peculiar  fellow  1  ever  saw.    He  is  six  feet  high,  has  a 


with  others:  but  a  man  most  write  i  great 
deal  to  make  his  style  obviously  discerDille. 
As  logicians  say,  this  appropriation  of  itjk  ij 
infinite  in  paUstate^  limited  in  actuS 

Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  came  in  the  erenifig, 
and  he  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  staid  to  sopper. 
It  was  mentioned  that  Dr.  Dodd'  had  once 
wished  to  be  a  member  of  the  Litsbabt  Cub. 
Johnson.  **  I  should  be  sorry  if  anj  of  our 
Club  were  hanged.  I  will  not  say  but  loise  of 
them  deserve  it.**  Beauclbkk  (supposing  the 
to  be  aimed  at  persons*  for  whom  he  bad  ^t 
that  time  a  wonderful  fancy,  which,  howerer. 
did  not  last  long)  was  irritated,  and  eagerlj 
said,  '^  You,  Sir,  nave  a  friend^  (naming  b:u.> 
who  deserves  to  be  hanged;  for  he  i^^/i^-. 
behind  their  backs  against  those  with  wboo  be 
lives  on  the  best  terms,  and  attacks  them  in  titr 
newspapers.  He  certainly  ought  to  be  kkitil 
Johnson.  '^  Sir,  we  all  do  this  in  some  degrw 
*  Vetdam  petimusque  damusque  vicUnmu  T> 
be  sure  it  may  be  done  so  much,  that  a  min 
may  deserve  to  be  kicked.**  Beauclkek.  "*  H** 
is  very  malignant.**  Johnson.  "  Ko,  Sir.  fair 
is  not  malignant.  He  is  mischieTOua,  if  joj 
will.  He  would  do  no  man  an  essential  iojun. 
he  may,  indeed,  love  to  make  sport  of  pe(^ 
by  vexing  their  vanity.  I,  however,  oiky 
knew  an  old  gentleman  who  was  abaolut'-i' 
malignant.  He  really  wished  evil  to  oUkis 
ai\d  rejoiced  at  it**  Boswell.  ^  The  ge&ti^ 
man,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  against  whom  yon  are ;«' 
violent,  is,  I  know,  a  man  of  good  principlt^^' 
Beaucleek.  ^*  Then  he  does  not  wear  tb^ 
out  in  practice.** 

Dr.  Johnson,  who,  as  I  have  observed  bef^>r'. 
delighted  in  discrimination  of  character,  atJ 
having  a  masterly  knowledge  of  hnmin  vMVut. 
was  willing  to  take  men  as  they  are,  imperii'  . 
and  with  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  qnalin-.'N 
I  suppose  thought  he  had  said  enoagh  in « '~ 
fence  of  his  friend,  of  whose  merita,  notvitb- 
standing  hb  exceptionable  points,  he  ksij  t 
just  value :  and  added  no  more  on  the  suh^i'- 

On  Tuesday,  April  14.,  I  dined  with  him  ' 
General  Oglethorpe's,  with  General  Paoli  ai  " 
Mr.  Langton.  General  Oglethorpe  deriana-*- 
a^nst  luxury.  Johnson.  ^  Depend  ufMi -u 
Sir,  every  state  of  society  is  as  luxurioot  a»  ^ 


itlTe  to  what  passes  in  ronpam.  tad  tfce«  \  •« 

I  poaseased  bf  some  mipertor  nirrn.  !*■•*  "^ 

him  ever  since  I  saw  him.   HeisaMarar*' 


Tiolent  coQTulslon  in  his  bead,  and  bb  eytt  v* ' 
He  speaks  roughly  and  loud,  listens  to  no  ***\f^'*' 
thoroughly  pertlnadous  of  his  own.  Good  scat*  te*^  ** 
him  in  all  he  utters,  and  be  seems  poMMsei  ef  aprodjr -^^ 
fund  of  knowledge,  which  he  Is  not  at  all  resmsd  la  *  ■*•  ■ 
municating ;  hut  in  a  manner  so  obstftnatr.  iiuf«"*i*'-  •-^ 
boorish,  as  renders  it  disagrenble  and  dlsaatisfa««?  • 
short,  it  is  Imposaible  for  worda  to  describe  Urn.  W' 
often  Inattenti 
like  a  person 
reflecting  on 

universal  and  surprising  genlna,  but  in 
beyond  expretsloo.**  ^  CaoiLBm. 

*  Mr.  Fos.  Lord  Spencer.  Mr.  Borka, 
Whigs,  the  violence  of  whose  opfPOsUton  al  Ibb  Hm^ 
to  Johnson  litUe  short  of  abrtUi*  rehalUo^^'^ 
*'  dcaerred  to  be  hanged."  —  CnocBa. 

>  Ko  doubt  Geotyc  Steevena  (now  Johnson'* 
edlUng  Shakespeare),  to  whom  such  practtess 
and  particularly  as  acalnst  Garrkk  and  M 
Huwk,  Hem.  1. 39. .—  CiioasB. 


s* 


i>  * 


iwr»- 

—  jr. 
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can  be.  Men  always  take  the  best  they  can 
^'t*"  OoLKTBiMtFE.  ^  But  the  bcst  depends 
much  upon  ourselves ;  and  if  we  can  oe  as 
well  satisfied  with  plain  things,  we  are  in  the 
wrong  to  accustom  our  palates  to  what  is  high 
setuoned  and  expensive.  What  says  Addison 
in  hi. 'Cato.- .peaking  of  the  Nunudian? 

'  Coane  are  hii  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chase  ; 
Amid  the  rumuDg  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst, 
'        Toils  all  the  day,  and  at  the  approach  of  night. 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down, 
Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  mom  ; 
And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring. 
Blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury.' 

Let  us  have  that  kind  of  luxury,  Sir,  if  you 

will.**   JoHHSON.  "But  hold,  Sir;  to  be  merely 

satisfied  is  not  enough.    It  is  in  refinement 

,  and  elegance  that  the  civilised  man  differs 

from  the  savage.    A  great  part  of  our  industry, 

•snd  all  our  ingenuity,  is  exercised  in  procuring 

('leasurc;   and,  Sir,  a  hungry  man   has  not 

the  same  pleasure  in  eating  a  plain  dinner, 

that  a  hungry  man  has  in  eating  a  luxurious 

(tinner.    You  see  I  put  the  case  fairly.    A 

hungry  man  may  have  as  much,  nay,  more 

|>lea5ure  in  eating  a  plain  dinner,  than  a  man 

;:niwn  fiistidious  has  in  eating  a  luxurious 

fiiiiner.    But  I  suppose  the  man  who  decides 

Utwccn    the   two  dinners  to  be  equally  a 

\   hungry  man.** 

Talking   of  the  different  governments,  — 

JouMsoif.  **  The  more  contracted  power  is, 

the  more  easily  it  is  destroyed.    A  country 

iTovemed  by  a  despot  is  an  inverted  cone. 

<  rovemment  there  cannot  be  so  firm  as  when 

it  rests  upon  a  broad    basis  graduaUy  con* 

tri#'to<l,  as  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 

'v^hich  is  founded  on  the  parliament,  then  is  in 

ih*f  privy  council,  then  m  the  king.'*    Bos- 

^*Lu     ** Power,  when   contracted   into  the 

{ 'TYon  of  a  despot,  may  be  easily  destroyed,  as 

*'"*  prince  may  be  cut  off.    So  Caligula  wished 

f.):it  the  people  of  Rome  had  but  one  neck, 

*  hat  he  might  cut  them  off  at  a  blow.'*     Oolb* 

TH'iaFC  **  It  was  of  the  senate  he  wished  that.* 

1  be  senate  by  its  usurpation  controlled  both 

f  '•''  emperor  and  the  people.    And  don't  you 

''.ink  that  we  see  too  mucn  of  that  in  our  own 

;  ..H  lament  ?** 

Dr.  Johnson  endeavoured  to  trace  the  etv- 
-  "  ^^^^ISJ  ^^  Maccaronie  verses,  which  he  thought 
V-  're  of  Italian  invention,  from  Maccaroni; 
it  on  being  informed  that  this  would  infer 
*  xt  the/  were  the  most  common  and  easy 
* '  r*<^  maccaroni  being  the  most  ordinary  and 
'.iple  ibod,  he  was  at  a  Iom  ;  for  be  said,  ^  He 


Boswll  WM  right,  mad  OcWtborpe  wronc ;  the  excla« 
toio  m  Soctooliu  It,  **  Utlnsm  gapvima  Romaaiis  oaam 

c.  — URoKsa. 


^* .« em  If  iwrrt  ~    CdUg.  %x%.  — csoKsa. 

f  >T  JcxtaosoQ  wss  runt  In  lapposinf  that  thU  kind  of 

^fy  4l#rtr«d  kt  name  Iran  maeakerome.  **  Art  tiU  poKica 

. .  fl  Mf^rtln  Goeeai*,  whose  true  naroa  was  Tbcophllo  Fo- 

.  x< » 1  imMCMpstaf  art  ssacaraalea,  a  maearcmbma  oeriTata ; 

•ttst  qooddam  palmentum,  farina,  caseo. 


rather  should  have  supposed  it  to  import  in  its 
primitive  signification,  a  composition  of  several 
things';  for  Maccaronie  verses  are  verses 
nuide  out  of  a  mixture  of  different  languages, 
that  is,  of  one  language  with  the  termmation 
of  another."  I  suppose  we  scarcely  know  of  a 
language  in  any  country,  where  there  is  any 
learning,  in  which  that  motley  ludicrous  species 
of  composition  may  not  be  found.  It  is  par- 
ticularly droll  in  Low  Dutch.  The  **  PoUmo' 
middinia^  of  Drununond  of  Hawthomden,  in 
which  there  is  a  jumble  of  many  languages 
moulded,  as  if  it  were  all  in  Latin,  is  well 
known.  Mr.  Langton  made  us  laugh  heartily 
at  one  in  the  Grecian  mould,  by  Joshua  Barnes, 
in  which  are  to  be  found  such  comical  Anglo' 
keUenisms  as  ic\v€^unv  t^vx^tvi  they  were 
banged  with  clubs. 

On  Wednesday,  April  15.,  I  dined  with  Dr. 
Johnson  at  Mr.  DiUy  s,  and  was  high  in  spirits, 
for  I  had  been  a  good  part  of  the  morning 
with  Mr.  Orme,  the  able  and  eloquent  historian 
of  Hindostan,  who  expressed  a  great  admira- 
tion of  Johnson.  ^*  I  do  not  care,"  said  he, 
"  on  what  subject  Johnson  talks ;  but  I  love 
better  to  hear  him  talk  than  any  body.  He 
either  gives  you  new  thoughts,  or  a  new  colour- 
ing. It  is  a  shame  to  the  nation  that  he  has 
not  been  more  liberally  rewarded.  Had  I 
been  George  the  Third,  and  thought  as  he  did 
about  America,  I  would  have  given  Johnson 
three  hundred  a  year  for  his  *  Taxation  no 
Tyranny,*  alone."  I  repeated  this,  and  John- 
son was  much  jpleased  with  such  praise  from 
such  a  man  as  6rme« 

At  Mr.  Dilly's  to-day  were  Mrs.  Knowles, 
the  ingenious  quaker  IftdVf  Miss  Seward,  the 
poetess  of  Lichneld,  the  Keverend  Dr.  Mayo, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beresford,  tutor  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  Before  dinner  Dr.  Johnson  seized 
upon  Mr.  Charles  Sheridan's  *  "  Account  of  the 
late  Revolution  in  Sweden,"  and  seemed  to 
read  it  ravenously,  as  if  he  devoured  it,  which 
was  to  all  appearance  his  method  of  studying. 
^  He  knows  bow  to  read  better  than  any  one, ' 
says  Mrs.  Knowles ;  **  he  gets  at  the  substance 
of  a  book  directly ;  he  tears  out  the  heart  of 
it."  He  kept  it  wrapt  up  in  the  tablecloth  in 
his  lap  during  the  time  of  dinner,  from  an 
avidity  to  have  one  entertainment  in  readiness, 
when  he  should  have  finished  another ;  resem- 
bling (if  I  may  use  so  coarse  a  simile)  a  dog 
who  holds  a  bone  in  his  paws  in  reserve,  while 
he  eats  something  else  wnich  has  been  thrown 
to  him. 

The  subject  of  cookery  having  been  very 
naturally  introduced  at  a  table  where  Johnson, 
who  boasted  of  the  niceness  of  his  palate. 


butjro  compaclnatum,  grouum,  rude,  et  rasticanun.  Ideo 
macaroolca  nil  nisi  gTOM«din«in,  rudltatein.  et  vocabulaisot 
debet  in  m  eontincre.'  fVarton'g  Hi$t.  ttf  Eng.  Poet.  U.  397. 
Folengo'a  attumed  name  was  taken  up  In  consequence  of  his 
having  been  Instructed  in  his  youth  by  Virago  Coocaio.  He 
died  in  1M4.-1Calonb. 

«  The  elder  brother  of  Mr.  Richard  Brlnslcv  8h«rtdao. 
He  died  In  1806.  -  MauMfi. 
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owned  that  *'bo  always  found  a  good  dinner," 
lie  said,  "  1  could  write  a  better  book  of  cook- 
ery tban  bus  ever  yet  been  written ;  it  sbould 
be  a  book  upon  [>bilosophical  principles.  Phar- 
macy is  now  made  much  more  simple.  Cook- 
ery may  be  made  so  too.  A  prescription  which 
is  now  compouniled  of  five  ingredients,  had 
formerly  fifty  in  it.  So  in  cookery,  if  the 
nature  of  the  ingredients  be  well  known,  much 
fewer  will  do.  Then,  as  von  cannot  make  bad 
meat  good,  I  would  tell  what  is  the  best 
butcher's  meat,  the  best  beef,  the  best  jiieces  ; 
how  to  clioose  young  fowls  ;  the  ]u*oper  se«i:?ons 
of'  (lilTci-eiit  vegetal )les  :  and  then  how  to  roast 
and  boil  and  eonijumnd.  Dilly.  "Mrs. Glasse's 
*  ('nokcrv,'  which  is  the  bot,  was  written  by 
Dr.  Hill.'  Half  the  trade  '  kii(»w  this."  John- 
son. -'•  Well,  Sir,  this  sliows  how  much  better 
the  suliject  ot"  cookery  may  be  treated  by  a 
])hilosoplier.  I  doubt  if  the  book  be  written 
by  Dr.  Hill;  for,  in  ]Mrs.  Glasse's  *  Cookery,' 
which  I  have  looked  into,  sallj)etre  and  ^al- 
])runella  are  spoken  of  as  <liireivnt  substances, 
whereas  sal-prunclhi  is  only  saltpetre  burnt 
on  charcoal :  and  Hill  could  not  be  iLMiorant  ol" 
this.  However,  as  the  greatest  pnrt  of  such  a 
book  is  made  by  transcription,  this  mistake 
mav  have  been  carelessly  adoi)ted.  15ut  you 
shall  see  what  a  bo«tk  ot'co(>kerv  I  shall  make  : 
I  >liall  agree  with  Mr.  Dilly  for  the  copyright." 
iMiss  .Skwari).  "  That  wtmld  be  Hercules  with 
the  dlstiift  indiHul."  JoHNsox.  "•  No,  Madam. 
A\'omen  <':in  s[)in  very  well  ;  but  tiiey  cannot 
make  a  go(Ml  book  of  cookery." 

.i()iiNs<»N.  *"0!  Mr.  Dilly — you  mu>t  know 
that  an  English  IJenedictine  monk*  at  Paris 
has  translated  '  The  Duke  of  Jierwick's  ^le- 
moirs,'  from  the  original  French,  and  has  sent 
tliem  to  me  to  s^dl.  1  oil'ered  them  to  Stralian, 
who  sent  tlu'in  back  with  this  answer;  — '  That 
the  first  book  he  had  ])ublished  was  the  Duke 
of  Penvick's  Lite,  by  which  he  had  lost  :  and 
he  hat^d  the  name.'  Now  1  honestly  tell  you 
that  Strahan  has  refused  them  ;  but  I  also 
honestly  tell  you  that  he  did  it  u]>on  no  ])rin- 
ciple,  for  he  never  looked  into  them."  Dilly 
"Are  they  well  translated,  Sir^"  Johnson. 
"  ^^'hv,  Sir,  very  well;  in  a  stvle  very  current 
aiid  clear.  I  have  written  to  the  I^enedictine 
to  give  me  an  answer  ujton  two  points.  AVhat 
evidence  is  there  that  the  letters  are  authentic? 
(t'oi-  if  tliey  are  not  autlu-ntic,  they  are  no- 
tliin-jf.)  And  how  lon^r  will  it  be  belVire  the 
ori_dnal  Fi'cuch  is  published?  F«)r  it"  the 
Fn-nch  edition  is  not  to  apjx'ar  for  a  con>ider- 
a^>le  time,  the  translation  will  be  almost  as 
valuable  as  an  original  book.  They  will  make 
two  volumes  in  octavo;  and  I  have  undertaken 
to  correct  every  sheet  as   it   comes   from  the 


'  A'i  |>liysi<'i.uis  art'  rall<Hl  thr  facility .  and  comiSflU.rs  at 
l.iu  //.<•  I'loti'ision.  llic  l)oik^«'lliTS  of  l.DiiiioTj  an-  (itumui- 
nilinl  tht    iKnlr.     Ji)liniuu   «lisai>|)rovccl  of  these  ilriiuiniiM- 

tious.  —  15u%u  ii.L. 

-  'I'he  .^litir  llonk.  Thoy  were  piihlislu'd,  in  1779,  I-y 
('.1(1.  11.  —  M,irLi,it!sli.  'Vhv  ••  yiiiiunits  <itt  Mar(ch,il  d,' 
J!i  rt/irk"  (wnttiii  in  tli<- //.//v/ jx-r  ."fir  liati  li^rii  piilil's!.(  d 
by  the   .\l)bc'  lii:  Mar^- .n,  in   17J7  :  those  inciUiuiu'ti   in  the 


press.'*  Mr.  Dilly  desired  to  see  tLem.  in-: 
said  he  would  send  for  tbem.  He  a^kt^j  !>' 
Johnson  if  he  would  write  a  preta<>i  to  iLt^ 
Johnson.  "  No,  Sir.  The  B<'.nedictintff  wtr 
very  kind  to  me,  and  Fll  do  what  1  uii-kr  •-: 
to  do ;  but  I  will  not  mingle  my  namt  «^r.i 
them.  I  am  to  gain  nothing  by  tbtuL  T. 
turn  them  loose  upon  the  world,  and  let  i  - 
take  their  chance.  De.  Mato.  **  Prat.  S;: 
are  Ganganelli's  letters  authentic  ?  "  J«>u>*"> 
'•  No,  Sir.  Voltaire  put  the  same  qinv^iti ' 
the  editor  of  them  that  I  did  to  ^Jik-jiirrs^^ 
—  Where  arc  the  orin^inals  ?  '*  ^ 

Mrs.  Knowles  affected  to  complain  thiir..^ 
had    much    more   liberty   allowed  them  'J:.' 
women.     JoH^soN.    '*  Why,    Madauu  «■- 
have  all  the  liberty  they  should  wi>htob> 
We  have  all  the  labour  and  the  dan::'  r.  £.; 
the  women  all  the  advantajre.     We  .:•:' ti"*'- 
we  build  houses,  we  do  every  thing  12  < ' 
to    pay    our    court    to    the    wouicd."   -V^ 
Knowles.  "  The  Doctor  reasons  very  ▼;*;, 
but    not  very  convincingly.     Now,   t«k.  -' 
iustance  of  building  :  the  masfjn's  wire,  c  <• 
is  ever  seen  in  liquor,  is  ruined:  the  "--- 
mav  set  himself  drunk  as  often  as  he  tl-i-*" 
with  little  loss  of  character;  nay,  may  i^ii^^ 
wife  and  children  starve."    Johtssos.  "  Mvli- 
you  must  consider,  if  the  nuison  d«>eii  C'r:  - - 
self  drunk,  and  let  his  wile  and  chilth-en-u*- 
the  parish  will  oblige  him  to  find  s^.^  urr.   * 
their  maintenance.     We  have  differenr  a- --^ 
of  restraining   evil.     Stocks   for  the  tdc^-  - 
ducking-stool   for  women,   and   a  p».vu3J 
beasts.     If  we  require  more  perl*ecti««  ^- 
women  than  from  ourselves,  it  is  diinj  uk: 
honour.     And    women    have    not    tiie  ^^^ 
temptations  that  we  have;  they  may  il^- ' 
live  in  virtuous  company;  men  must  mii  - 
the  world  indiscriminately.     If  a  wom^::  r± 
no   inclination   to   do   what  is   wrong,  ''  - 
secured  from  it  is  no  restraint  to  her.    I  v".  r 
liberty  to  walk  into  the  Thames;  but  if  I»r 
to  try  it,  my  friends  would  restrain  me  'di  i-'-- 
lam,  and  I  should  be  obliged  to  them."    M^- 
Knowles.  "  Still,  Doctor,  I  cannot  help  ri-^ 
ing   it   a   hardship   that  more   indulire^ 
allowed  to  men  than  to  women.    It  g 
superiority  to  men,  to  which  I  do  not  -t-r : 
they  aic   entitled."     Johnson.  "It   is  p^^" 
Madam,  one  or  other  must  have  tht  si\^ 
riority.     As   Shakspeare  says,  *If  t^^'  '•   ' 
ride   on   a  horse,   one    must   ride    hel  s- 
Dilly.  "  I  supjx>se.  Sir,  Mrs.  KnorIi>  '•^ 
have  them  ride  in  panniers,  one  on  ea«.*4  «- 
Johnson.    "  Then,  Sir,  the  horse  v«iuia  thr  ♦ 
them  both."    Mrs.  Knowles.  **  Well,  I  ^ 
that  in  another  world  the  sexes  will  be  e^ I ^ 
BoswEix.     "That    is    being   too  imtii«- - 

text  are  written  in  the  first  perwn,  as  by  Bff«**   '  ^v7 
but  were  revised  bv  the  Abb*  Hook,  and  potil'i*^-__     ■  • 
by   llerwick'*  frraiidsoD.  the  Due  de  ra««iM*. ' ' -^^ 
CuoKr.R.  IK31-47.  „,r    ^.^. 

3    Ihtso  pretended  Jetteri  of  Pope  Clewvt  Si»     ^-  • 
ncUi,  were  written  and  publithed  by  the  >Un;a'*«'"»;:^ 
first  in  French,  in  1776,  and  Afterwaro*  in  Iui»^  x  i        - 
Crokeb,  1S47. 
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I  Madam.     We  might  as  well  desire  to  be  equal 
I  with  the  angels.    We  shall  all,  I  hope,  be 
,  happj  in  a  future  state,  but  we  must  not 
I  expect  to  be  all  happy  in  the  same  degree.    It 
I   is  enough,  if  we  be  happy  according  to  our 
several  capacities.    A  worthy  carman  will  get 
to  heaven  as  well  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton,     let, 
though  equally  good,  they  will  not  have  the 
$ame  degrees  of  happiness."    Johhson.  ^^  Pro- 
bably not.*' 

Upon  this  subject  I  had  once  before  sounded 
him  by  mentioning  the  late  Reverend  Mr.  Brown 
o(  rtrecht*s  image ;  that  a  great  and  small  glass, 
though  equally  rail,  did  not  hold  an  equal  quan- 
tity ;  which  he  threw  out  to  refute  David 
IIumc*8  sayinff,  that  a  little  miss,  going  to 
(lance  at  a  ball,  in  a  fine  new  dress,  was  as 
hapj)y  as  a  great  orator,  after  having  made  an 
t'I<>((ucat  and  applauded  speech.    After  some 
thought,  Johnson  said,  *^i  come  over  to  the 
piriuin.**    As  an  instance  of  coincidence  of 
thinking,  Mr.Dilly  told  me,  that  Dr.  King,  a 
l..te  dissenting  minister  in  London,  said  to  him, 
u[Mm  the  happiness  in  a  future  state  of  good 
iii>ri  of  different  capacities,  ^*  A  pail  does  not 
h<  >hl  so  much  as  a  tub ;  but,  if  it  be  equally 
/tjlU  it  has  no  reason  to  complain.    Every  saint 
iti  heaven  will  have  as  mucn  happiness  as  he 
<^  in   hold.**    Mr.  Dillv  thought  tnis  a  clear, 
rhotigh  a  familiar,  illustration  of  the  phrase, 
"  ( )iie  star  dlfiereth  from  another  in  bright- 
T-W  (1  Cor. XV. 41.) 

Dr.  Mayo  having  asked  Johnson's  opinion  of 

<<.ame  Jenyns's  "View  of  the  Internal  Evi- 

<(•  lu'ti  of  the  Christian  Religion;'* — Johnson. 

*•  I  think  it  a  pretty  book ;  not  very  theological, 

iii'li^ed ;  and  tnere  seems  to  be  an  affectation  of 

t •.!,«<*  and  carelessness,  as  if  it  were  not  suitable 

to  his  character  to  be  very  serious  about  the 

''.'itter."    BoswBix.  "He  may  have  intended 

i^t'tH  to  introduce  his  book  the  better  among 

.  ''itteel  people,  who  might  be  unwilling  to  read 

t'  M  jrrave  a  treatise.    There  is  a  general  levity 

>:i  the  age.  We  have  physicians  now  with  bag- 

>.  ^* :  may  we  not  have  airy  divines,  at  least 

>tii«*what  less  solemn  in  their  appearance  than 

'    "V  used  to  be?*'    Johnson.  "Jeuyns  mi^ht 

.t -'in  as  you  say."  Bosweix.  "You  should  like 

'    •>  l>ook,  Mrs.  Knowles,  as  it  maintains,  as  you 

'nrndM  do,  that  courage  is  not  a  Christian 

.   r  ttie."    Idss.  Rnowlbs.  "  Tes,  indeed,  I  like 

ni   there ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that 

-  •'iidship  is  not  a  Christian  virtue."    John- 

"  Why,  Madam,  strictly  speaking,  he  is 


#•*», 


Thf  tenttaiMit  ii  AriitoCle'i :  tikit  fiXn  f  9tX>.ili  fiX4$  — 

•  M^mo/rii-ndwkohat  manu  friendg  (Kud.  Kth.  vil.  12.). 

•  H  Dlocm«fl  Laertlu*  conJeoied  Into  *  (  £  ?)  9*>m,  mtl%U 
•«■    «iid  JotiQMO  (oNle,  p.  G4.)  Into  «3  ^Xt,  tin  ^\h-    I 

«  wliftb«r  Um  «  attributed  to  Johnion  it  not  an  error  of 

•f-rtptloa  occackmed  bjhii  harlog  added,  aa  Ciuaubon 

■  1  rradr  done,  the  iota  ttibteriplum  to  t be  « In  tbo  common 

*•  of  Dfogcoei.  —  CaoKEa. 

I  >r.  lUyo.  no  doubt,  neant  *'  A  Careful  and  Strict  En- 

y   lmk»  tkf  Modem  yrrvaiOmg  SotUm  that  Frrtdom  of 

»s  atenlM  to  Moral  Agtneif**  bjr  tbe  Re*.  Jonathan 

9  »rdt.  President  of  tbe  College  of  New  Jerwr.     Of  thii 

•  K. .  Air  Jamea  Uaeklntotb  (who  lo  klndlj  aitiited  me  in 

il  rvt  edMoo  of  Ibli  work,  and  wboee  Iom  tbe  literary  and 


right.  All  friendship  is  preferring  the  interest 
of  a  friend  to  the  neglect,  or,  perhaps,  against 
the  interest,  of  others ;  so  that  an  old  Greek 
said,  'He  that  has  friend$  has  no  friend} 
Now,  Christianity  recommends  universal  bene- 
volence ;  to  consider  all  men  as  our  brethren ; 
which  is  contrary  to  the  virtue  of  friendship, 
as  described  by  the  ancient  philosophers. 
Surely,  Madam,  your  sect  must  approve  of 
this;  for  you  call  all  men  friends.  Mrs. 
Knowles.  "We  are  commanded  to  do  good 
to  all  men,  *  but  especiallv  to  them  who  are  of 
the  household  of  faith.'  Johnson.  "Well, 
Madam;  the  household  of  faith  is  wide 
enough."  Mrs.  Knowles.  "  But,  Doctor,  our 
Saviour  had  twelve  apostles,  yet  there  was  one 
whom  he  loved.  John  was  called  'the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved.'"  Johnson  (with 
eyes  sparkling  benignantly).  "  Very  well  in- 
deed, Madam.  You  have  said  very  well." 
Boswell.  "  A  fine  application.  Fray,  Sir,  had 
you  ever  thought  of  it?"  Johnson.  "I  had 
not,  Sir." 

From  this  pleasing  subject,  he,  I  know  not 
how  or  why,  made  a  sudden  transition  to  one 
upon  which  he  was  a  violent  aggressor ;  for  he 
said,  "  I  am  willing  to  love  all  mankind,  except 
an  American;'"  and  his  inflammable  corruption 
bursting  into  horrid  fire,  he  "breathed  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter;"  calling  them 
"rascals,  robbers,  pirates,"  and  exclaiming, 
he  *d  "  bum  and  destroy  them."  Miss  Seward, 
looking  to  him  with  mild  but  steady  astonish- 
ment, said,  "  Sir,  this  is  an  instance  that  we 
are  always  most  violent  against  those  whom  we 
have  injured."  He  was  irritated  still  more  by 
this  delicate  and  keen  reproach;  and  roared 
out  another  tremendous  volley,  which  one 
might  fancy  could  be  heard  across  the  Atlantic. 
During  this  tempest  I  sat  in  great  uneasiness, 
lamenting  his  heat  of  temper,  till,  by  degrees, 
I  diverted  his  attention  to  other  topics. 

Db.  Mato  (to  Dr.  Johnson).  "  Pray,  Sir, 
have  you  read  Edwards,  of  New  England,  on 
Grace?"*  Johnson.  "No,  Sir."  Boswell. 
"  It  puzzled  me  so  much  as  to  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will,  by  stating,  with  wonderful 
acute  ingenuity^  our  being  actuated  by  a  series 
of  motives  which  we  cannot  resist,  that  the  only 
relief  I  had  was  to  forget  it."  Mato.  "  But 
he  makes  the  proper  distinction  between  moral 
and  physical  necessity."  Boswell.  "Alas! 
Sir,  tney  come  both  to  the  same  thing.  You 
may  be  bound  as  hard  by  chains  when  covered 


political  world  now  lament)  obserrpt,  In  hi>  autobiography: 
"  Robert  Hall'i  society  and  converiation  had  a  great  influence 
on  xav  mind,  lie  led  mc  to  tlie  pcrutal  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wani/s  worli  on  Free  Will,  wtiicli  Dr.  Priestley  had  pointed 
out  before.  I  am  »orry  that  I  never  yet  read  the  other  wnrkt 
of  that  extraordinary  man.  who,  in  a  metaphysical  age  or 
country,  would  certainly  have  been  deemed  at  much  the 
boait  of  America  a«  hit  great  countrj-man  Franklin.  —  Mem. 
of  Vackintoshf  rol.  i.  p.  14.  —  C,  IH3A.  Bofwvll.  it  mutt  be 
recollected,  in  spite  of  his  toryism,  took  the  American  side ; 
but  this  phrase  "  inflammable  corruption  bursting  out  In 
horrid  Are,"  U  eatravagaot.  If  not  unintelligible.  —  Caoasa, 
IS47. 
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by  leather,  as  when  the  iron  appears.  The 
argument  for  the  moral  necessity  of  human 
actions  is  always,  I  observe,  fortified  by  sup- 
posing universal  prescience  to  be  one  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity."  Johnson.  "  You  are 
surer  that  you  are  free,  than  you  are  of  pre- 
science; you  are  surer  that  you  can  lift  up 
your  finger  or  not  as  you  please,  than  you  are 
of  any  conclusion  from  a  deduction  of  reason- 
ing. But  let  us  comsider  a  little  the  objection 
from  prescience.  It  is  certain  I  am  either  to 
go  home  to-night  or  not :  that  does  not  pre- 
vent my  freedom.**  Bobwell.  ^^That  it  is 
certain  you  are  either  to  go  home  or  not,  does 
not  prevent  your  freedom :  because  the  liberty 
of  choice  between  the  two  is  compatible  with 
that  certainty.  But  if  one  of  these  events  be 
certain  now,  you  have  no  future  power  of  voli- 
tion. If  it  be  certain  you  are  to  go  home  to- 
night, you  must  go  home.**  Johnson.  "  If  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  a  man,  I  can  judge 
with  great  probability  how  he  will  act  in  any 
case,  without  his  being  restrained  by  my  judg- 
ing. Grod  may  have  this  probability  increased 
to  certainty.^  Bosweix.  "  When  it  is  increased 
to  certainty,  freedom  ceases,  because  that  can- 
not be  certainly  foreknown  which  is  not  certain 
at  the  time ;  but  if  it  be  certain  at  the  time,  it 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  maintain  that 
there  can  be  afterwards  any  contingency  de- 
pendent upon  the  exercise  of  will  or  any  thing 
else."  Johnson.  "All  theory  is  against  the 
freedom  of  the  will ;  all  experience  for  it.**  I 
did  not  push  the  subject  any  farther.  I  was 
^ad  to  find  him  so  mild  in  discussing  a  ques- 
tion of  the  most  abstract  nature,  involved  with 
theological  tenets  which  he  generally  would 
not  suffer  to  be  in  any  degree  opposed.* 

He,  as  usual,  defended  luxury :  *^  You  can- 
not spend  money  in  luxury  without  doing  good 
to  the  poor.  Nay,  you  do  more  good  to  toem 
by  spending  it  in  luxury ;  you  make  them 
exert  industry,  whereas  by  giving  it  you  keep 
them  idle.  I  own,  indeed,  there  may  be  more 
virtue  in  giving  it  immediately  in  charity, 
than  in  spending  it  in  luxury;  though  there 
may  be  pride  in  that  too.*  Miss  Seward 
asked,  if  tnis  was  not  Mandeville*s  doctrine  of 
"private  vices,  public  benefits.*'  Johnson. 
"  Phe  fallacy  of  that  book  is,  that  Mandeville 
defines  neither  vices  nor  benefits.  He  reckons 
among  vices  every  thing  that  gives  pleasure. 
He  takes  the  narrowest  system  of  morality, 
monastic  morality,  which  holds  pleasure  itself 
to  be  a  vice,  such  as  eating  salt  with  our  fish. 


[_ 


>  This  aeemi  a  Terr  loose  report  Dr.  Johnson  never 
could  have  talked  of  "  God's  having  probability  hicroased  to 
certainty."  To  the  Eternal  and  Infinite  Creator  there  can 
be  neither  probability  nor  yWiin'ly  — all  Is  certainty  and 
present.  The  action  which  is  future  to  mortals  is  only  a 
point  of  eternity  in  the  eye  of  the  Almiohtt,  and  it  and  all 
the  motives  that  led  to  it  are  and  were  from  all  eternity  pre~ 
tent  to  Him.  Oar  bounded  intellects  cannot  comprehend  the 
jtretcienee  of  the  Deity  ;  but  if  that  attribute  be  conceded, 
there  seems  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  it  with  our  own  Jiree 
agency  ;  for  God  hat  already  teen  what  man  tBill  choote  to  do. 
— CKoKsa. 

*  If  any  of  my  readers  are  disturbed  bv  this  thorny  quet- 


because  it  makes  it  eat  better ;  and  he  reckocs 
wealth  as  a  public  benefit,  which  is  by  nu 
means  always  true.    Pleasure  of  itself  is  not  a 
vice.     Havmg  a  garden,  which  we  all  know  iu 
be  perfectly  innocent,  is  a  great  pleasure.    At 
the  same  time,  in  this  state  of  being  there  arv 
many  pleasures  vices,  which,  however,  are  «* 
immediately  agreeable  that  we    can  hirtUr 
abstain  from  them.    The  happiness  of  heavec 
will  be,  that  pleasure  and  virtue  will  be  per- 
fectly consistent.    Mandeville  puts  the  case  < : 
a  man  who  gets  drunk  at  an  alehouse;  tiv. 
says  it  is  a  public  benefit,  because  so  mu<-i. 
money  is  got  by  it  to  the  public.     But  it  nid^r 
be  considered,  that  all  tne  good  gained  i>t 
this,  through  the  gradation  of  alehouse>keepi  -. 
brewer,  maltster,  and  farmer,  is  overbalaiw  <> 
by  the  evil  caused  to  the  man  and  his  fasii^ 
by  his  getting  drunk.    This  is  the  way  to  trt 
what  is  vicious,  by  ascertaining  whether  mr  r> 
evil  than  good  is  produced  by  it  upon  tl> 
whole,  whidi  is  the  case  in  all  vice.    It  m^. 
happen  that  good  is  produced  by  Tiee,  but  l  ' 
as  vice ;  for  instance,  a  robber  may  take  m^v^  • 
from  its  owner,  and  give  it  to  one  who  ir . 
make  a  better  use  of  it.    Here  is  good  pn  • 
duced ;  but  not  by  the  robbery  as  robberj.  ^ 
as  translation  of  property.    I  read  Mandevt. 
forty  or,  I  believe,  fifty  years  ago.'  He  did  r  ' 
puzzle  me;  he  opened  my  views  into  real  '<r 
very  much.    No,  it  is  dear  that  the  happb  ^> 
of  society  depends  on  virtue.    In  Sparta,  th-  * 
was  allowed  by  general  consent;  theft,  thtr-  - 
fore,  was  there  not  a  crime;  but  then  tb- 
was  no  security;   and  what  a  life  must  tr>  ■ 
have  had,  when  there  was  no  security!    With- 
out truth  there  must  be  a  dissolution  of  sock'^ 
As  it  is,  there  is  so  little  truth,  that  wip  '. 
almost  afraid  to  trust  to  our  ears :  but  b  ^ 
should  we  be,  if  falsehood  were  multipled  * 
times  I     Society  is  held  together  by  comn.*.   • 
cation  and  information;  and  I  remember  t. 
remark  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown^s,  *I>o  the  dt^ .  - 
lie  ?    No ;  for  then  hell  could  not  snbsirt.'  * 
Talking  of  Miss  [Hannah  More],  a  liu^r  * 
lady,  he  said,  **  I  was  obliged  to  speak  to  V. 
Reynolds,  to  let  her  know  that  I  desired  -^ 
would  not  flatter  me  so  much.**  Somebody  :   > 
observed,  "  She  flatters  Garrick.**     Joio*-  •> 
**  She  is  in  the  right  to  flatter  Garrick.    Sb  > 
in  the  right  for  two  reasons ;  first,  beeaixA  > 
has  the  world  with  her,  who  have  been  fvai^* 
Garrick  these  thirty  years;  and,  secoodly,  N 
cause  she  is  rewarded  for  it  by  Garrick.*  ^  \  • 
should  she  flatter  mef    I  can  do  nothing  \  • 


tlon,  I  beg  leare  to  reconimeDd  to  tlwn  LeUsr  •.  sf  V 
tesQuleu's  Lettret  Pert^mnet,  and  the  late  Mr.  Jefea  Tal   - 
of  Islington's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestley^  mdunkai  «  . 
ments  for  what  he  absurdly  calls  "  phllocophlal  9fev^  -  • 
—  Boswtu..    1  think  any  reader  who  turns  to  the  <K«  ' 
sian  Letter  for  any  thing  satlslacf  ory  or  eno  plwC^M   « 
this  matter  will  be  disappointed CaoKn,  IMJ. 

s  See  Pioxii's  Anecdotn,  p.  136. 

*  Johnson  probably  meant  either  that  GarrtsI  n^**'  * 
in  her  own  coin,  or  helped  her  iu  brln^big  out  ivrp^ 
finally,  by  introducing  btr  Into  generd  aiKMy.   "'^^ 
be  wondered  at  that  an  ioesperleored  yeoDf  fato. 
transported  fhm  obscure  provincial  lift  lato  Iw 
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her.  Let  her  carry  her  praise  to  a  better 
Qiarkef*  Then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Knowles, 
^  You,  Madam,  have  been  flattering  me  all  the 
evening;  I  wish  you  would  give  Boswell  a 
'  little  now.  If  you  knew  his  merit  as  well  as  I 
do,  you  would  say  a  great  deal :  he  is  the  best 
travelling  companion  in  the  world.** 

!S<>meU)dy  mentioned  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Ma5on*s  prosecution  of  2iir.  Murray,  the  book- 
Keller',  for  having  inserted  in  a  collection  of 
"Gray's  Poems"  only  fifty  lines,  of  which 
Mr.  Mason  had  still  the  exclusive  property, 
under  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne ;  and  that 
Mr.  Mason  had  persevered,  notwithstanding 
his  being  requested  to  name  his  own  terms  of 
compensation.'  Johnson  signified  his  displea- 
irure  at  Mr.  Mason's  conduct  very  strongly ; 
but  added,  by  way  of  showing  that  he  was  not 
surprised  at  it,  '*  Mason's  a  Whig.**  Mrs. 
Knowlbs  (not  hearing  distinctly).  '*  What  I  a 
vrtfT^  Sir?**  JoHKsoR.  ** Worse,  Madam;  a 
Wliigl    Bat  he  is  both  I  ** 

I  expressed  a  horror  at  the  thought  of  death. 

Mas.  Kmowles.   ^  Nay,  thou  shouldst  not  have 

a  horror  for  what  is  the  gate  of  life."    Johm aoN 

(standing  upon  the  hearai,  rolling  about,  with 

u  !«erious,  solemn,  and  somewhat  gloomy  air). 

^  No  raUonal  man  can  die  without  uneasy 

If  (prehension.**    Mrs.  Kmowlbs.  ^*The  Scrip- 

rures  tdl  us,  ^The  righteous  shall  have  hope  m 

hi>  death.***   Johxson.  "  Yes,  Madam,  that  is, 

})..  shall  not  have  despair.    But,  consider,  his 

hope  of  salvation  must  be  founded  on  the  terms 

on  which  it  is  promised  that  the  mediation  of 

«>iir  Saviour  snail  be  applied  to  us, — namely, 

■'K.^'lience;  and  where  obedience  has  failed, 

uvn,   as  suppletory  to  it,  repentance.    But 

H  hat  man  can  sav  that  his  obedience  has  been 

'  i'h  as  he  would  approve  of  in  another,  or 

on  in  himself,  upon  close  examination,  or 

\xt  bis  repentance  has  not  been  such  as  to 

<|uire  bemg  repented  of?    No  man  can  be 

ire  that  his  obedience  and  repentance  will 

>Liin  salvation.**  Mas.  Kmowlbs.  "  But  divine 

•  riiimtion  of  acceptance  may  be  made  to  the 
•ul.**  JoHHSOR.  " Madam,  it  may;  but  I 
/'•uld  not  think  the  better  of  a  num  who 
.'»uld  tell  me  on  his  death-bed,  he  was  sure 

•*  «ulvation»    A  man  cannot  be  sure  himself 

.it   he  has  divine  intimation  of  acceptance: 

>rh  leas  can  he  make  others  sure  that  he  has 

BoflWEix.  **  Then,  Sir,  we  must  be  con- 

.'ited  to  acknowledge  that  death  is  a  terrible 

ri<;.**    JoHRSoR.   '^Yes,  Sir.    I  have  made 

•  .approaches  to  a  state  which  can  look  on  it 
•   tiot  terrible.**    Mrs.  KROwiiRS  (seeming  to 


*  •ttUndoar  of  thm  bett  Utorarj  drclcc  of  London,  thoald 
>  at  Ant  iDdulMd  in  ioom  extraTagant  admiration  both 
J  •  .hfiMa  and  Garrick ;  bat  It  appears  flrom  bar  letter*, 

.X  ikT  admlraftioQ  wac  at  least  ilncere,  and  that  for  John- 
%*»*>  Mitertalaed  and  exprwMed  tt  before  iheever  mw him, 

1    vhea  aha  coaki  DoC  •xpecthlm  tohearof  Itagaln.- 
a.aa.llOft. 

M  r,  Mmrmf  was  a  fptrUcd  and  tnt^igent  bookieller,  the 
-r  fAmtf  wortby  frteod  the  publisher  or  mjr  former  editions 

I  U'e  w<m«  tni,  and  frandftther  o(  the  pabUsber  of  the 


i'\ 


enjoy  a  pleasing  serenity  in  the  persuasion  of 
benignant  divine  light).  ^Does  not  St.  Paul 
say,  *  I  have  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith,  I 
have  finished  my  course ;  henceforth  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  life  ?  *  *'  Johnsor.  "  Yes, 
Madam ;  but  here  was  a  man  inspired,  a  man 
who  had  been  converted  by  supernatural  inter- 
position.** BoswRLL.  ''In  prospect  death  is 
dreadful ;  but  in  fact  we  find  that  people  die 
easy.**  Johrsor.  ''Why,  Sir,  most  people 
have  not  thought  much  of  the  matter,  so  cannot 
9ay  much,  and  it  is  supposed  they  die  easy. 
Few  believe  it  certain  they  are  then  to  die; 
and  those  who  do  set  themselves  to  behave 
with  resolution ',  as  a  man  does  who  is  going 
to  be  handed ; — he  is  not  the  less  unwilling  to 
be  hanged.'*  Miss  Srwabd.  ''There  is  one 
mode  of  the  fear  of  death,  which  is  certainly 
absurd ;  and  that  is  the  dread  of  annihilation, 
which  is  only  a  pleasing  sleep  without  a  dream.** 
Johrsor.  "  It  is  neither  pleasing  nor  sleep ;  it 
is  nothing.  Now,  mere  existence  is  so  much 
better  than  nothing,  that  one  would  rather 
exist  even  in  pain,  than  not  exist.**  BoswxUi. 
"  K  annihilation  be  nothing,  then  existing  in 
pMun  is  not  a  commurative  state,  but  is  a  posi- 
tive evil,  which  1  cannot  think  we  ^ould 
choose.  I  must  be  allowed  to  differ  here,  and 
it  would  lessen  the  hope  of  a  future  state 
founded  on  the  argument,  that  the  Supreme 
Being,  who  is  good  as  he  is  great,  will  here- 
after compensate  for  our  present  sufierings  in 
this  life.  For  if  existence,  such  as  we  have  it 
here,  be  comparatively  a  good,  we  have  no 
reason  to  complain,  thougn  no  more  of  it 
should  be  given  to  us.  But  if  our  only  state  of 
existence  were  in  this  world,  then  we  might 
with  some  reason  complain  that  we  are  so  dis- 
satisfied with  our  enjoyments  compared  with 
our  desires.'*  Johrsor.  "  The  lady  confounds 
annihilation,  which  is  nothing,  with  the  appre- 
hension of  it,  which  is  dreadful.  It  is  iu  the 
apprehension  of  it  that  the  horror  of  annihila- 
tion consists.*' 

Of  John  Wesley  he  said,  "  He  can  talk  well 
on  any  subject."  Boswrll.  "  Fray,  Sir,  what 
has  he  made  of  his  story  of  a  ghost  ?"  Johr- 
sor. "  Why,  Sir,  he  believes  it ;  but  not  on  suf- 
ficient authority.  He  did  not  take  time  enough 
to  examine  the  girl.  It  was  at  Newcastle 
where  the  ghost  was  said  to  have  appeared  to  a 
young  woman  several  times,  mentioning  some- 
thing about  the  right  to  an  old  house ;  advising 
application  to  be  made  to  an  attorney,  which 
was  done ;  and  at  the  same  time,  saying  the 
attorney  would  do  nothing,  which  proved  to  be 

>  See  •*  A  f^ter  to  W.  MaMMi.  A.M..  from  J.  Morray, 
Bookseller  in  London/*  second  edition,  p.  90.  —  Boswiix. 

>  See  omti,  p.  546.,  where  Paoll  assumes  that  thej  are 
thtnkloe  of  something  else,  —  a  verr  unsatisfactorj  explana- 
tion. The  spirit  may  be  so  subdued  and  so  familiarised  vltb 
horror,  as  to  deprtre  death  of  iU  terrors.  Of  the  thousamls 
who  suffered  on  the  revolutionary  scallblds  of  Paris,  two  only 
are  reported  to  hare  shown  any  strong  finsr  of  death  —  Ma- 
dame da  Barri  and  General  Custlnp,  and  I  suspect  the  death 
of  the  latter  was  reported  to  hare  been  cowardly  only  betaBW 
It  was  derout.  —  CaoKBB,  1H47. 
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the  fact.  *  This/  says  John,  *  is  a  proof  that  a 
♦rhost  knows  our  thoughts/  Now"  (laughing), 
"  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  our  thoughts,  to 
tell  that  an  attorney  will  sometimes  do  nothing. 
Charles  AVesley,  who  is  a  more  stationary  man, 
does  not  believe  the  story.  I  am  sorry  that 
John  did  not  take  more  pains  to  inquire  into 
the  evidence  for  it."  Miss  Skward  (with  an 
incredulous  smile).  "What,  Sir !  about aghost ! " 
JonxsoN  (with  solemn  vehemence).  "  Yes, 
IMadam  ;  this  is  a  question  which,  after  five 
thousand  years,  is  yet  undecided^ ;  a  question, 
whether  in  theology  or  philosophy,  one  of  the 
most  important  that  can  come  before  the  human 
understanding." 

Mrs.  Knowles  mentioned,  as  a  proselyte  to 
(Quakerism,  Miss  [Jjine  Harry]  '\  a  young 
lady,  well  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  for  whom  he 
had  shown  much  affection  ;  while  she  ever  had, 
and  still  retained,  a  great  res])ect  for  him.  Mrs. 
Knowles  at  the  same  time  took  an  opportunity 
of  letting  him  know  "  that  the  amiable  young 
creature  was  s(>rrv  at  finding  that  he  was  of- 
fended at  her  leavin«r  the  Church  of  En<dand, 
and  end)racing  a  sim|)ler  faith;"  and,  in  the 
gentlest  and  most  persuasive  manner,  solicited 
his  kind  indulgence  lor  what  was  sincerely  a 
matter  of  conseience.  Johnson  (frowning 
very  an^jril y).  "  Madam,  she  is  an  odious  wench. 
8he  cojdd  not  have  any  proper  conviction  that 
it  was  her  duty  to  change  her  religion,  which 
is  the  most  imj)ortant  of  all  subjects,  and  should 
be  studied  with  all  care,  and  with  all  the  helps 
we  can  get.  She  knew  no  more  of  the  church 
which  she  left,  and  that  which  she  embraced, 
than  she  did  of  the  difference   between    the 


'  This  is  an  arjjijm«nit  jtist  tho  other  way  ;  n  nc^jative 
cannot  bo  proved,  l)iit  five  thousand  years  have  pa^^iiod  with- 
out one  well  authenticated  attirniative, — execpl  of  course  the 
special  miraeles  recorcUd  in  •icripture.  —  C'roker,  1S17. 

3  She  was  tho  illipitiinate  daughter,  bv  a  mulatto 
woniati,  of  what  Misv  Srvvard  ealls  {Lett  \.  1)7.)  a  ptantcr 
hi  th(-  East  Indies.  I)ut.  in  trutli,  of  a  West  Indian,  wlw) 
<<'nt  her  ovrr  to  Knj.'land  for  her  education.  ,\t  the 
fricid's  house  whert'  slie  rt'sidi-d,  Mrs.  Knowles  was  a  fre- 
quciii  visiter;  anil  by  dfj^rcts  she  converted  this  inexpe- 
rienced, and  iirobably  not  very  wise,  yocni;?  creature  to 
Quakeriam.  Miss  Seward,  with  more  than  her  usual  inac- 
curacy, has  made  a  romantic  history  of  this  pirl,  and,  amonpst 
other  lal)h>6;,  .states  that  she  saerificeil  a  fortune  of  1(M»,IWI0/. 
by  her  conscientious  conversion.  Mr.  Markland  has  been  so 
kuid  as  to  put  into  my  ban. Is  evidence  from  a  highly  respect- 
able member  of  the  fatlier's  family.  v>liich  proves  that  .lane 
Harry's  fortinie  was  but  1(mmi/.  ;  and  so  little  was  her  father 
diMth';used  at  her  conversion,  that  he  alterwards  gave  her 
ino<V.  more.  So  vanishes  another  of  Miss  Seward's  ro- 
ni  inces. —  Ckoker. 

->  Mrs.  Knowles.  not  satisfied  with  the  fame  of  her  needle- 
work, the  ••  sufilf  fiic/nrts'"  mentioneil  liy  Johnson,  in  which 
she  has  indeed  displayed  much  dexterity,  nay.  with  the  fame 
of  rf.i.oinu::  better  than  W(»tnen  generally  do,  as  I  have  fairly 
shown  In  r  ti>  ii.ive  done,  communicated  tome  a  dialogue  of 
Considerable  length,  which,  after  many  years  had  elapsetl,  ghe 
wrt-tc  iliiwn  .IS  having  passe<l  beim-en  i)r.  Johnson  and  her 
at  this  interview.  As  1  b.ad  nf-t  the  least  recollection  of  it. 
au'l  did  not  tind  the  .smallest  trace  of  it  in  my  "  record"  taken 
at  the  tunc,  1  could  not.  in  consistency  with  my  firm  regard 
to  .iMthenticity.  insert  it  in  my  wi»rk.  U  has,  however,  been 
pidillshed  in  •' The  ("lentleman's  Mag.azine"  for  June  17"J|. 
[vol.  I\i  u.  ;)(»).]  It  chiefly  relates  to  the  principles  of  the 
sect  called  Quakers  ;  and  no  doubt  the  lady  appears  to  have 
gr.  .itiv  the  ;io\  antage  of  Dr.  Johnsot)  in  argument,  as  well  as 
(•\l)ression.  Ironi  what  I  have  now  stated,  and  from  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  i)aper  itself,  any  one  who  may  have 
the  euri<>.sity  to  peruse  it  will  judge  whether  it  was  wrong  in 
nie  to  reject  it,  however  willing  to  gratify  Mrs.  Knowles.— 

IJOSWF.LI.. 


Copernican  and  Ptolemaic  systems."  Xfi' 
Knowles.  "  She  had  the  New  Testamoit  le- 
fore  her."  Johnson.  "  Madam,  she  couiJ 
not  understand  the  New  Testament,  the  il« 
difficult  book  in  the  world,  for  which  tht  ^tD'^T 
of  a  life  is  required."  Mrs.  Knowles.  •*  h  i.- 
clear  as  to  essentials."  Johnson.  ^  Bat  d»m  i.' 
to  controversial  points.  The  heathens  wtrc 
easily  converted,  because  they  had  nothicj  ;- 
give  up  ;  but  we  ought  not,  without  very  i^:i: 
conviction  indeed,  to  desert  the  religkci  -i 
which  we  have  been  educated.  That  is  tk 
religion  given  you,  the  religion  in  which  it  2j' 
be  said  Providence  has  placed  you.  If  tc*  int 
conscientiously  in  that  religion,  you  naj  t* 
safe.  But  error  is  dangerous  indeed,  if  ^  '• 
err  when  you  choose  a  religion  for  vourHii' 
Mrs.  Knowixs.  **Mustwe,  then,  gobviaj^i  ^ 
faith  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why,  Madam,  the  L'n'i-- 
est  part  of  our  knowledge  is  impfu^ii  i^^- 
and  as  to  religion,  have  we  heard  all  that  air- 
ciple  of  Confucius,  all  that  a  MahomelAa.  r£ 
say  for  himself?"  He  then  rose  again  ii: 
passion,  and  attacked  the  young  prociel^tic  2 
the  .severest  terms  of  reproach,  so  that  Wu^ 
ladies  seemed  to  be  much  shocked. 

We  remained  together  till  it  was  pretty  b" 
Notwithstanding  occasional  explosions  c4  t.- 
lence,  we  were  all  delighted  upon  the  ^t^" 
with  Johnson.  I  compared  him  at  this  tcx 
to  a  warm  West  Indian  climate,  wber*  y- 
have  a  bright  sun,  quick  vegetation,  Itiinn::^ 
foliage,  luscious  fruits;  but  where  the  ^ul- 
heat  sometimes  produces  thunder,  lightssi: 
and  earthquakes  in  a  terrible  d^ree.^ 


Mrs.   Knowles,  to  her  own  account  of  this  con^tr^"' 
WHS    desirous    of  adding   Miss    Seward's    tntm:"?;     ^ 
Miss  Seward,  who  hail  become  exceedioglF  hostile  i-.i^-' 
son's  memory,  and  a  great  admirer  of  Mrs.  R3'.>*^Tri  *'' 
not  unwilling  to  gratify  her.      She  acconlinjclr  c-<^^^'- 
cated  to  Mrs.  Knowles  hernotes  of  the  convers-atira  l-"- 
i.  l'?.).  which,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  were  nm  tac  r^-.- 
10  Johnson.     But  they,  nevertheless,  did  not  s^isty  ri^    -» 
ker  lady,  who,  as  Miss  Seward  complains  (Lett  nSlT'    ^'^ 
•*  curiously  dissatisfied  with  them,  becau^e  they  did  .-" 
tain  all  that  pas:»cd,  and  as  eskibiting  krr  m  afo^v  -r^^*  • 
hpht ;"  and  it  is  amusing  to  obserre,  that  —  exnr^  <s  ' 
words   *'  odious  wench"  at  the  outset.   In  whiri!  kS   """^ 
accounts  agree,  and  the  words  "  /  ntrty  dfstrr  ft>  «»t  ' 
imi/trht-rc,"  with  which  the  ladies  agree  that  tii*  cac-rT 
tion  ended  —  there  is  little  accordance  brtweeo  tbea    t^-' 
they  heen  content  to  say  that  the  violence  of  Johctne  rai» 

disagreeable  contrast  to  the  quiet  reasoning  <tf  Mrs  S.'s'v'* 
they  would  probably  have  said  no  more  than  th*  m^    *- 
when  they  affect  to  give  the  precise  dialogue  so  tt'T« 
tpords  of  the  speakers,  and  yet  do  not  agree  in  ahoosi  ^  *' 
expre.Hiiion  or  sentiment,  —  when  neither  preserr?  s  s^"- 
what  Mr.  Boswell  re|K)rr«. — and  when  both  (bot  par^-* 
larly  Mrs.  Knowles)  attribute  to  Jobnsoa  tb*  p.*-r«J  •-• 
feeblest  trash — we  may  be  forgiven  lor   rejeccai  fc**i  •* 
fabulous  —  and  the  rather  because  Mr.  Boswrh's  b-«  **• 
written  on  the  irutant  ("his  custom  always  ot  ^  ^ 
noons");  while  those  of  the  ladies  were  made  cp  wjaw  r    ~ 
after  the  event.     It  may,  howerer,  be  suspected  llvs  ^    " 
was  himself  a  little  ashamed  of  JohnaoQ't  rii<^esce.  :  '^ 
evidently  slurs  over  the  latter  part  of  the  cumermana    ^- 
In  the  Doctor's  behalf  it  should  l)e  reoollccted.  tk^  -•  "*• 
Uken  a  great  and  affectionate  interest  in  ChLs  yoocgrt-sr- 
who  had,  as  he  feared,  not  only  endanfrerNi  ba"  ^r^*' 
welfare,  but  offended  her  friends,  and  forfeited  hw  i,^'^^ 
and  that  he  was  forced  into  the  dlicussioo  by  tkeve«7  f^  ' 
by  whose  unauthorised  and  underhand  inCarficreBrr  %c  t^' 
mischief  (as  he  considered  it)  had  been  doae.  —  Ltf'V  ' 
this  note  is,   I  mtut  add.  that  it  appeara  Id  asistkiV  ^' 
of  Miss  Seward's  correapondence  (vol.  H.  p.  >».)  tfcai  »-  ' 
a  young  Quaker  lady  married  a  iBcaiber  at  the  ctarcd  • 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 


1778. 


Good   Friday .  —  Bad     Houaewiftry,  —-  Book*    of 
Travdt,  —  Fket     Street.  —  Meeting    with     Mr. 
!        OUver    Edwardi.  —  Lawyers.  —  Tom     Tyert.  — 
Choice  of  a  ProfeMtion.  —  Dignity  of  Literature. 

—  Lord     Camden.  —  George     P$almanazar.  — 
Dainee  BarringUm.  —  PuMehment  of  the  Pitlory. 

—  heolence  of  WeaJth.  —  Extravagance.  —  "  De- 
I       moetknu    Tayhr.**  —  PampMeU.  —  Goidnmith** 

C\tmed»e$,^**  The  Beggar^M    Opera.*" — Johnson*§ 
**  Histcna   Stmdiontm,"  —  GentUman^a  Magazine. 

—  Atarice.  —  Bon     Mots.  —  Burke*»    Classical 
Pun. — EgotisM, 

Apbil  17^  being  Good  Friday,  I  waited  on 
Johnson,  as  usual.  I  observed  at  breakfast, 
that  although  it  was  a  part  of  his  abstemious 
•Ii>oipUne,  on  this  most  solemin  fast,  to  take  no 
milk  in  his  tea,  yet  when  Mrs.  Desmoulins  in- 
.ilvertently  poured  it  in,  he  did  not  reject  it. 
I  talked  of  tne  strange  indecision  of  mind,  and 
ii>it>ecility  of  the  common  occurrences  of  life, 
which  we  may  observe  in  some  people.  John- 
son. "  Why,  Sir,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  getting 
"tliers  to  do  things  for  me."  Boswell.  "  What, 
Sir!  have  you  that  weakness?"  Johnson. 
"  Vps,  Sir.  But  I  always  think  afterwards  I 
*h<'tiltl  have  done  better  for  myself. " 

I  told  him  that  at  a  gentleman's  house'  where 
t^i-re  was  thought  to  be  such  extravagance  or 
.  f,t\  management  that  he  was  living  much  be- 
'  -nd  his  mcome,  his  lady  had  objected  to  the 
iiting  of  a  pickled  mango,  and  that  I  had 
'  .r.»'n  an  opportunity  to  ask  the  price  of  it,  and 
.  '  J  rid  it  was  only  two  shillings ;  so  here  was  a 
'<    '•y  poor  saving.     Johnson.  **  Sir,  that  is  the 

•  jiiilering  economy  of  a  narrow  understand- 

It  is  stopping  one  hole  in  a  sieve." 

I  expressed  some  inclination  to  publish  an 

•  »unt  of  my  travels  upon  the  continent  of 

.  .  .*.  ipe,  for  which  I  had  a  variety  of  materials 

'I.'--t««d.    Johnson.    "  I  do  not  say,  Sir,  you 

.V  not  publish  your  travels  ;  but  I  give  you 

»  or^tnion,  that  you  would  lessen  yourself  by 

\Vhat  can  you  tell  of  countries  so  well 

. .  (wn  aa  those  upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 

•,  «-h  you  have  visited?"     Boswell.  "But  I 

.  ;.Hvc  an  entertaining  narrative,  with  many 

.'Jt'nts,  anecdotes,  ye7ix<rtf«;irt/,  and  remarks, 

<  to  make  very  pleasant  reading."    John- 

•  M.      **Why,  Sir,  most  modem  travellers  in 
.r.*|»c  who  have  published  their  travels  have 


»  »nd*  Mrs.  Koowin  did  not  be»{t«t«  to  deiignate  krr  as 

•  ^•-rvTATB,  ftlUiottgb  the  had  ooc  Quitted  her  toct,  but  onl j 

•ranwf  one  who  did  ooC  twloag  to  it.  —  Cbokks. 

•f  r    I..4UICIO0  Btid  Ladjr  Rothes ;  who,  howoTer,  protested 

r  •  ■•  ItewUns  ( Mm.  U.  VO.)  that  there  was  no  nihrr  colour 

'•.lis    tn  tiM  ttorr.  but  that  there  was  a  mango  on  the 

1  femva  alreadv  remarked  Bos  well's  stransc  proncncss 

.  :  I  ill  ■■Ml  I  will  I  thtnpof  his  '*  worthy  friend.''—  Crukck. 


been  laughed  at :  I  would  not  have  you  added 
to  the  number.'  The  world  is  now  not  con- 
tented to  be  merely  entertained  by  a  traveller's 
narrative;  they  want  to  learn  something.  Now 
some  of  my  friends  asked  me,  why  I  did  not 
give  some  account  of  my  travels  in  France. 
The  reason  is  plain ;  intelligent  readers  had 
seen  more  of  France  than  I  nad.  You  might 
have  liked  my  travels  in  France,  and  Thb 
Clcb  might  have  liked  them ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  there  would  have  been  more  ridicule 
than  good  produced  by  them."  Boswell.  "  I 
cannot  agree  with  you,  Sir.  People  would  like 
to  read  what  you  say  of  any  thing.  Suppose  a 
face  has  been  painted  by  fifty  painters  before ; 
still  we  love  to  see  it  done  by  Sir  Joshua." 
Johnson.  ^^  True,  Sir ;  but  Sir  Joshua  cannot 
paint  a  face  when  he  has  not  time  to  look  on 
It."  Boswell.  **■  Sir,  a  sketch  of  any  sort  by 
him  is  valuable.  And,  Sir,  to  talk  to  you  in 
your  own  style  (raising  my  voice  and  shaking 
my  head),  you  should  nave  given  us  your  tra- 
vels in  France.  I  am  9ure  I  am  right,  and 
there's  an  end  <nCt'^ 

I  said  to  him  that  it  was  certainly  true,  as 
my  friend  Dempster  had  observed  in  his  letter 
to  me  upon  the  subject,  that  a  great  part  of 
what  was  in  his  **  Journey  to  the  Western  Is- 
lands of  Scotland"  had  been  in  his  mind  before 
he  lef^  London.  Johnson.  **  Why,  yes,  Sir, 
the  topics  were ;  and  books  of  travels  will  be 
good  in  proportion  to  what  a  man  has  pre- 
viously in  his  mind ;  his  knowing  what  to  ob- 
serve ;  his  power  of  contrasting  one  mode  of 
life  with  another.  As  the  Spanish  proverb 
says,  *  He  who  would  bring  home  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies  must  carry  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
with  him.*  So  it  is  m  travelling ;  a  man  must 
carry  knowledge  with  him,  if  he  would  bring 
home  knowledge."  Boswell.  "  The  proverb, 
I  suppose.  Sir,  means,  he  must  carry  a  large 
stock  with  him  to  trade  with."  Johnson. 
"Yes,  Sir." 

It  was  a  delightful  day  :  as  we  walked  to  St. 
Clement's  church,  I  again  remarked  that  Fleet- 
street  was  the  most  cheerful  scene  in  the  world. 
"  Fleet-street,"  said  1,  "  is  in  my  mind  more 
delightful  than  Tempo."  Johnson.  **  Ay,  Sir, 
but  let  it  be  compared  with  Mull !" 

There  was  a  very  numerous  congregation 
to-day  at  St.  Clement's  church,  wliich  Dr. 
Johnson  said  he  obijierved  with  pleiisure. 

And  now  I  am  to  give  a  pretty  full  account 
of  one  of  the  most  curious  incidents  in  John- 
son's life,  of  which  he  himself  has  made  the 
following  minute  on  this  day : 

**  In  my  return  from  church,  I  wa»  accosted  by 
Edwards',  an  old  fellow-collegian,  who  had  not 


«  I  belieTe,  bowerer,  I  shall  follow  mjr  own  optnion  ;  for     | 
the  world  has  shown  a  tery  flattering  partiality  to  mjr  writ- 
ings, on  many  occasions.—  Botwu.L.    Boswell  made  several 
•uch  promise*,  buidld  not  fullU  ihcm.  —  Chalmiis. 

5  OliTfr  K(i wards,  as  Dr.  Hall  Informed  me»  entered  at 
Pembroke  CoIIprc  only  In  June,  1729.  so  that,  as  Johnson 
went  off  at  Christmas,  they  could  not  have  been  long  ac- 
quainted. —  Cftoaaa. 
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seen  me  since  1729. '     He  knew  me.  uid  ulced  if 
I  remembered  odc  Edirord*  ;  I  did  not  it  Itnl 
collect  tbepuDe»bul  graduaJI^,  as  ve  vidkedmlo 

pined  It  m  alehouse  lietireen  us.  Mj  purpose 
is  to  coDtiaueour  acquiiiatanee.*  {Pr.  and  Mrd., 
p.  164.) 

It  was  in  Butcher-row  thftt  this  meeting 
hippened.  Mr.  Edwards,  who  wai  a  decent- 
lookiogi  elderl;  miin,  in  gray  clothes,  and  a 
wl'T  ufmaaj  curls,  accosted  Johnson  with  fs. 
mlTiur  cuntideQce,  knowing  who  he  was,  while 
JohnsoQ  returned  his  sslutadon  with  a  cout- 
tHoua  formalit}',  ss  to  a  stranger.  But  aa  soon 
as  Edwards  had  brought  to  his  recollection 
their  having  been  at  FembmLe  Collie  together 
nine-and-forty  years  ago,  he  seemed  much 
pleased,  asked  where  he  lived,  and  sud  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  him  in  Bolt-court.  Ed- 
wABDi.  "Ah,  Sir!  we  are  old  men  now." 
JoHnsoM  (who  never  liked  to  think  of  bcinx 
old).  "Don't  let  us  discourage  one  another. 
EnwABDS.  "  \Vhj,  doctor,  you  look  stout  and 
hearty.  I  am  happy  to  see  jou  so ;  for  the 
newspapers  toldua  you  were  very  ill."  Joeii- 
SOH.  "  Aj,  Sir,  they  are  always  telling  lies  of 
tit  old  feUows" 

Wishing  to  be  present  at  more  of  so  singular 
aconversution  as  that  between  two  fellow-col- 
Icgiuns,  who  had  lived  forty  years  in  London 
without  ever  having  chanced  to  meet,  I  whis- 
pered to  Mr.  Edwards  that  Dr.  Johnson  was 
goin;;  home,  and  that  he  had  better  accompany 
him  now.  So  Edwards  walked  along  with  us, 
I  eagerly  assisting  to  keep  up  the  conversation. 
Mr.  EMwards  informed  Dr.  Johnson  that  be 
had  practised  Ions  as  a  solicitor  in  Chancery, 
but  that  he  now  lived  in  the  country  upon  a 
little  farm,  about  sixty  acres,  just  by  Steven- 
age, in  Ilertfordsbire,  and  that  he  come  to 
London  (to  Barnard's  Iiuj,  No.  6.)  generally 
twice  a  week.  Johnson  appearing  to  be  in  a 
reverie,  Mr.  Edwanis  addressed  himself  to  me, 
and  expatiated  on  the  pleasure  of  living  in  the 
country.  Boswell.  "I  have  no  notion  of 
this.  Sit.  What  you  have  to  entertain  yoa  Is, 
I  think,  exhausted  in  half  an  hour."  Edwards. 
"  What  I  don't  you  love  to  have  hope  realised  ? 
I  see  my  grass,  and  my  com,  and  my  trees 
growing.     Now,  for  instance,  I  am  cunous  to 


tlli»>iir]d.''-Bot<iiLi. 

•  Mlubi-ir  Blnum  KiUni  U  Pi>rb>Dkg  Col1>gr.  Hurl 
».  ins  ;  M.  A..llllj.  I73S.  — HiA.-  CIOIIL 

>Thii  l)MhH(rcqqHiilibHnMUribut«I  IsDrrdn.vhei 


ing).  "  You  find.  Sir,  yon  have  fears  aa  sWJ 
as  hopes."  So  well  did  be  see  the  whole,  when 
another  saw  but  the  half  of  a  subject.*  , 

When  we  got  to  Dr.  Johnson  s  boioe,  and 
were  sealed  in  his  library,  the  diak^ue  weut 
on  admirably.  Eswabim.  "  Sir,  I  reiDaDl>:.-r 
you  would  not  let  us  say  prodigiouM  ax  colle^. 
For  even  then,  Sir  (turning  to  me),  he  wa' 
delicate  in  language,  and  we  all  feared  him  ~  i 
JoaKSOK  (to  Edwards).     "  Frwn  yotir  faariiu: 

Eractisedthelawlong,  Sir,  I  presameyfinmus' 
erich."  Edwaum.  "No,  Sir;  I  got  >  goi.^ 
deal  of  money  i  but  I  had  a  numbex'  of  ponr 
relations,  to  whom  I  gave  a  great  part  of  it." 
JoHHSON.  "  Sir,  you  have  been  rich  in  ttt 
■aoat  valuable  sense  of  the  word."  Edwasih.  . 
"  But  I  shall  not  die  rich."  Jokrsok.  "  Nat, 
sure,  Sir,  it  is  better  to  lire  rich,  than  to  if:- 
rich."  EnwiBDS.  "  I  wish  I  hid  ccaticaed  a; 
college."  JoBKtOX.  "  Why  do  you  wish  thai. 
Sir  f  '  Edwabds.  "Because  I  think  I  rfjou  ■: 
have  had  a  much  easier  life  than  mine  hi.- 
been.  I  should  have  been  a  paiwin,  and  haii  i 
goodUving,  like  Bloiam*  and  several  otlvr*,  ar  1 
lived  conifortably."  Jobhsoh.  "  Sir,  tbe  li.- 
of  a  parson,  of  a  conscientious  cler^^inan,  j? 
not  easy.  I  have  always  considers)  a.  cli3^- 
man  as  the  father  of  a  larger  family  tlun  h.:  ■ 
able  to  maintain.  I  would  rather  h&vc  Chi:* 
in  my  bands  t^""  tlie  curv 
No,  Sir,  I  do  not  envy  a  cler^Tini:.  - 
liie  as  an  easy  life,  nor  do  I  envy  th«  cl<.".-v 
man  who  makes  it  an  easy  life.''  Here  tak  :  . 
himself  up  all  ofasudden,  he  exclaimed,  *■  1 1 ' 


«ry  suits  upon 
ouls.    No,  Sir,  I 
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EowABDS.  '*You  are  a  philosopher,  Dr. 
Johnson.  I  have  tried  too  in  my  time  to  be  a 
pUilo6ophcr ;  but,  I  don^t  know  how,  cheerful- 
ihss  was  always  breaking  in."  Mr.  Burke, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Courtenaj,  Mr.  Ma- 
lone,  and,  indeed,  all  the  eminent  men  to  whom 
I  bayc  mentioned  this,  haye  thought  it  an  ex- 
qui:4iie  trait  of  character.  The  truth  is,  that 
philosophy,  like  religion,  is  too  generally  sup- 
{^>M^  to  be  hard  and  seyere,  at  least  so  graye 
as  to  exclude  all  gaiety.' 

Edwards.  ^  1  haye  been  twice  married, 
(Icxrtor.  You,  I  suppose,  haye  neyer  known 
what  it  was  to  haye  a  wife."  Johnson.  ^*  Sir, 
I  haye  known  what  it  was  to  haye  a  wife,  and 
(in  a  solemn,  tender,  faltering  tone)  I  haye 
known  what  it  was  to  lose  a  wife.  It  had  al- 
nii>st  broke  my  heart." 

Edwards.  **  How  do  you  liye.  Sir  ?  For  my 
I):irt,  I  must  haye  my  regular  meals,  and  a 
•jla^ss  of  good  wine,  I  nnd  I  require  it."  John- 
son. *-*•  I  now  drink  no  wine.  Sir.  Early  in  life 
I  drank  wine ;  for  many  years  I  drank  none. 
I  then  for  some  years  dirank  a  great  deal." 
Edwards.  ^*  Some  hogsheads,  I  warrant  you." 
Johnson.  ^  I  then  had  a  seyere  illness,  and  lefl 
it  oflf^  and  I  haye  never  begun  it  again.'  I 
fi'ver  felt  any  difference  upon  myself  trom  eat- 
ir.iT  one  thing  rather  than  another,  nor  from  one 
k !  i.d  of  weather  rather  than  another.  There  are 
\  "oplc  I  belieye,  who  feel  a  dificrence ;  but  I 
iiu  not  one  of  them.  And  as  to  regular  meals, 
I  have  fasted  from  the  Sunday^s  dinner  to  the 
l  K^-r^day's  dinner  without  any  inconyenience. 
I  i^lieye  it  is  best  to  eat  just  as  one  is  hungry  : 
><ut  a  man  who  is  in  business,  or  a  man  wno 
>i  14  a  family,  must  have  stated  meals.  I  am  a 
^tr-j4?gler.  I  may  leave  this  town  and  go  to 
firand  Cairo,  without  being  missed  here,  or 
.    »-rrved  there."    Edwards.     "Don't  you  eat 

,|,j>er.  Sir?"  Johnson.  "No,  Sir.*'  Ed- 
\\  \BDti.  "  For  my  part,  now,  I  consider  supper 
4^  a  turnpike  through  which  one  must  pass  in 

rfl«»r  to  go  to  bed.'  ' 
JoHivsoN.  "You  are  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Edwards. 
1  ..iwyers  know  life  practically.  A  bookish  man 

lould  always  have  them  to  converse  with. 
J  i.oj  have  what  he  wants."  Edwards.  "I 
.'•1    rrrown  old:  I  am  sixty-five."    Johnson. 

J  »hall  be  sixty-eight  next  birth*day.    Come, 
^  r.  <lnnk  water,  and  put  in  for  a  hundred." 
Mr.  Edwards  mentioned  a  gentleman^  who 

id  leA  his  whole  fortune  to  Pembroke  College. 
.1 . >if >80N.  "Whether  to  leave  one's  whole  for- 
'  inv*  to  a  college  be  right,  must  depend  upon 


•■  How  chanalos  ii  di? ine  philotophjr  I 

Not  har*h  mm  crabbed,  at  dull  looU  suppMfi, 
Bat  raustcal  ••  ia  Apollo'i  lute, 
And  «  perpetual  featt  of  oectar'd  tweeU."    Ctimut. 

.— Crokrr. 

It  ■evtnt  that  he  abttalned  fhnn  wtne  athli  coming  to 
•    rt,  or  perhap*  ttlU  car  I  if  r,  —  from  hU  firct  groat  tllnp»« 

7  h  ».  — >  and  cootfouMl  to  do  to  "  for  many  ypart."  ile 
r«  •umed  It  prior  to  17&9.  when  ho  vultrd  Oxford,  and 
«t>lf- drank" a ffroat deal."  "University  Collctte  wUnes»cd 

,.  t»#*ctlet/*  (April  7. 177H.)    In  l7G3h«  would  soinctlm<>t 

II  a  twvCtleoiport(Ju»«  2ft.),  but  about  nOJ.nftpr  anothrr 
bTpocboodrlacal  attack,  be  again  left  off  wine,  aiid  per- 


circumstances.  I  would  leave  the  interest  of 
the  fortune  I  bequeathed  to  a  college  to  my 
relations  or  my  friends,  for  theur  lives.  It  is 
the  same  thing  to  a  college,  which  is  a  perma- 
nent society,  whether  it  gets  the  money  now  or 
twenty  years  hence ;  and  I  would  wish  to 
make  my  relations  or  friends  feel  the  benefit 
of  it." 

This  interview  confirmed  my  opinion  of 
Johnson^s  most  humane  and  benevolent  heart. 
His  cordial  and  placid  behaviour  to  an  old 
feUow  colleg^,  a  man  so  different  from  him- 
self; and  his  telling  him  that  he  would  go 
down  to  his  farm  and  visit  him,  showed  a  kind- 
ness of  disposition  very  rare  at  an  advanced 
age.  He  observed,  "how  wonderful  it  was 
that  they  had  both  been  in  London  forty  years, 
without  having  ever  once  met,  and  both  walk- 
ers in  the  street  too  I"  Mr.  Edwards,  when 
going  away,  again  recurred  to  his  conscious- 
ness of  senility,  and,  looking  full  in  Johnson*s 
face,  said  to  him,  "  You*ll  find  in  Dr.  Young, 

*  O  my  coevals ;  remnants  of  yourselves.'  ** 

Johnson  did  not  relish  this  at  all ;  but  shook 
his  head  with  impatience.  Edwards  walked  ofiT 
seemingly  highly  pleased  with  the  honour  of 
having  been  thus  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
When  he  was  gone,  I  said  to  Johnson,  I  thought 
him  but  a  weiu:  man.  Johnson.  "  Why  yes. 
Sir.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  passed  through 
life  without  experience :  yet  I  would  rather 
have  him  with  me  than  a  more  sensible  man 
who  will  not  talk  readily.  This  man  is  always 
willing  to  say  what  he  nas  to  say."  Yet  Dr. 
Johnson  had  himself  by  no  means  that  willing- 
ness which  he  praised  so  much,  and  I  think  so 
justly :  for  who  has  not  felt  the  painful  effect 
of  the  dreary  void,  when  there  is  a  total  silence 
in  a  company,  for  any  length  of  time;  or, 
which  is  as  bad,  or  perhaps  worse,  when  the 
conversation  is  with  difficulty  kept  up  by  a 
perpetual  effort  ? 

Johnson  once  observed  to  me,  "  Tom  Tyers 
described  me  the  best :  *  Sir,*  said  he,  '  you  arc 
like  a  ghost :  you  never  speak  till  you  arc 
spoken  to.* " 

The  gentleman  whom  he  thus  familiarly  men- 
tioned, was  Mr. Thomas  Tyers',  son  of  Mr.  Jo- 
nathan Tycrs,  the  founder  of  that  excellent 
place  of  public  amusement,  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
which  must  ever  be  an  estate  to  its  proprietor, 
as  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the 
English  nation ;  there  being  a  mixture  of  cu- 
rious show, —  gay  exhibition, —  music,  vocal  and 


ttfted  in  that  practice  till  about  17^1  (See  March  20.  1781), 
from  which  timr.  I  pretume,  he  drank  It  occasionally  and 
medicinally.  —  CaoKEB.  \M1. 

*  I  am  not  abtoiiitcly  «ur<*  but  this  was  nyown  auggrttlon, 
tbouRh  It  it  trulT  in  the  character  of  Kdwarda.— Boawbll. 

<  Thif  muit  bare  bfTii  the  Rev.  Jamet  Phlppi,  who  had 
been  a  tchoUr  of  Pembroke,  and  who,  in  1773,  left  hi* 
eitatea  to  the  college  to  purchaM  liringt  for  a  particular 
foundation,  and  for  other  purpose*.  —  Hail CaoKia 

>  He  is  pleasantly,  but  too  contemptuously,  described  in 
"  The  IdltT,"  No.  4H..  under  the  name  of  7'(im  Kesdess ;  a 
rircuinmance  |)ointcd  out  to  Mr.  NicboU  by  Dr.  Johnson 
hirokelf.  —  CaoKia. 
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instrumental,  not  too  refined  for  the  general 
ear ;  for  all  which  only  a  shilling  is  paitl ' ; 
an<l,  though  last,  not  k'ast,  good  eating  and 
drinking  lor  those  who  choose  to  purchase  that 
regale.  ^Ir.  Thomas  Tyei-s  was  bred  to  the 
law  ;  but  having  a  handsome  fortune,  vivacity 
of  temper,  and  Ci^centricity  of  mind,  he  could 
not  confine  himself  to  the  regularity  of  prac- 
tice. He  therefore  ran  about  the  world  with  a 
pleasant  carelessness,  amusing  every  body  by 
his  desultory  conversation.  He  abounded  in 
anecdote,  but  was  not  sutliciently  attentive  to 
accura(;y.  I  therelbre  cannot  venture  to  avail 
myself  much  of  a  biographical  sketch  of  John- 
son which  he  published,  being  one  among  the 
various  persons  aml)itious  of  appending  their 
names  to  that  of  my  illustrious  friend.  That 
sketch  is,  however,  an  entertaining  little  collec- 
tion of  fragments.  Those  which  he  publislied 
of  Pope  and  Ad«lis(m  are  of  higher  merit ;  but 
his  fame  must  rest  chielly  upon  his  "  Political 
Conferences,"  in  which  he  introduces  several 
eminent  persons  delivering  their  sentiments  in 
the  way  of  dialotjue,  and  discovers  a  consider- 
able  share  of  learning,  various  knowledge,  and 
discernment  of  character.  Tiiis  much  may  I 
be  allowed  to  say  of  a  m:ui  who  was  exceed- 
ingly obliging  to  me,  and  who  lived  with  Dr. 
Johnson  in  as  easy  a  nianner  as  almost  any  of 
his  very  numerous  acquaintance. 

iMr.  Edwards  had  said  tome  aside,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  should  have  been  of  a  jirofessitm.  I 
re[)eated  t!ie  remark  to  Johnson,  that  I  might 
have  his  own  thoughts  on  the  subject.  John- 
son'. '•  Sir,  it  would  have  been  better  that  I 
had  been  of  a  profession.*  1  ought  to  have  been 
a  lawyer."  JJoswkll.  "  I  do  not  think.  Sir, 
it  would  have  been  better,  for  we  should  not 
have  had  the  English  Dictionary."  Johnson. 
"  Hut  y(m  would  have  had  rei)orts.'*  Boswicll. 
"  Ay  ;  Iiut  there  would  not  have  been  another 
who  could  have  written  the  Dictionary.  There 
have  been  many  very  good  judges.  Supj)ose 
vou  had  been  lord  chancellor :  you  would  have 
delivered  opinions  Avith  more  extent  of  nund, 
and  in  a  more  ornamented  manner,  than  per- 


1  In  summer,  1792,  additional  and  moro  exprnsive  d<M-o- 
latiniis  lia\  inu'tvM'n  iiilr'>duc«,'d,  the  prico  of  admission  was 
rai<(tl  to  two  sliilliiip'<.  I  iMonot  ajiprovc  of  this.  I'hc  com- 
I  .my  may  b<-  niwr*,'  srlcet.  hot  a  nunibor  of  tin-  honest  com- 
inniialty  aro,  1  ffar,  oxcUided  from  sharini;  in  el(';jant  and 
luiKHi-nt  enttTlaiinnrnts.  An  attt-nipt  to  aliolish  thf  onc- 
shiUiiiij  ualli'ry  .it  the  playhouse  lias  hern  very  prDprrly 
roiniteractcd.  — Ho»»\vi:Li..  The  admission  was  suhseqiiei\tiy 
rai>ed  to  four  sliilliitv'^,  witlunit  improving  CMther  the  class  of 

r'Miipany.  or  the  prolitv  of  the  proprietors C.  1830,  IH.H. 

It  has  iiern  loiij;  cldseil,  and  is  only  orcasionally  used  for 
ie(lni;j  otl'a  b  illoon  or  some  -nch  exhil)ition. —  (.'hoker,  18-17. 

-  *•  That  accurate  ju(l;.'e  of  hum  in  lite,  Dr.  Johnson,  has 
often  been  heard  by  me  to  observe,  that  it  was  the  jrrealcst 
misfortune  which  could  l)efall  a  man  to  have  been  l)ri  d  to  no 
proftx-sion,  and  jt.ithetically  to  rejjrel  th.it  this  inisfortutU! 
w.is  his  own."— 3/(  r<  's  Practical  Piety,  p. 313 Mabkland. 

3  This  Lord  Lichlield  died  in  177'2,  but  w.is  Ruccce«led  by 
hii<  uncle,  and  the  title  was  not  extinct  till  1776 — Choker, 
1S47. 

■♦  I  am  not  entirely  without  suspicion  that  Johnson  may 
li.ave  felt  a  little  mornentarv  envy  ;  for  no  man  loved  the  good 
things  of  this  life  better  than  lie  did;  and  he  could  not  but 
be  cotiscious  that  he  deserved  a  much  larjter  share  of  them 
than  he  ever  had.     1  attempted  in  a  newspajicr  to  comment 


haps  any  chancellor  ever  did,  or  ever  will  d*? 
But^  I  believe,  causes  have  been  as  judiciouslr 
decided  as  you  could  have  done."  Johssos. 
**  Yes,  Sir.  Property  has  been  as  well  stttl- ;/ 

Johnson,  however,  had  a  noble  aratiii  n 
floating  in  his  mind,  and  had,  UDdoukiLilT, 
often  speculated  on  the  possibility  of  his  suf»:r- 
eminent  powers  being  rewarded  in  thi*  gi^ij 
and  liberal  country  by  the  highest  honuar*  / 
the  state.  Sir  William  Scott  informs  lue.  tk' 
upon  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Lichfieli  »i^: 
was  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxfonik 
said  to  Johnson,  "  What  a  pity  it  is,  Sir.  ^kx 
you  did  not  follow  the-  profession  of  ticUi! 
You  might  have  been  lord  chancellor  ofG^ii 
Britain,  and  attained  to  the  dignity  of  thept^- 
age  ;  and  now  that  the  title  of  Lichfield,  rr.?-' 
native  city,  is  extinct,  you  might  have  had  h.' 
Johnson,  upon  this,  seemed  much  a^iLitiM. 
and,  in  an  angry  tone,  exclaimed,  "  Whv  ttZ 
you  vex  me  by  suggesting  this,  when  it  bt" 
late  ?  " 

But  he  did  not  r<?pine  at  the  prospcritTr/ 
others.  The  late  Dr.  Thomajs  Leland  told  M: 
Courtenay,  that  when  Mr.  Edmund  Barir 
showed  Johnson  his  fine  house  and  lands  ti"- 
Beaconsfield,  Johnson  coolly  said,  *'  Aiw  ^"^• 
dem  in  video ;  miror  nutgis.'^  * 

Yet  no  man  had  a  higher  notion  of  the  ir 
nity  of  literature  than  Johnson,  or  was  ir  •-•- 
determined  in  maintAining  the  respect  nii 
he  justly  considered  as  due  to  it.  Of  UiLn  >»- 
sides  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct  in  sc^-^^^ 
some  characteristical  instances  may  be  d^- 
tioned. 

He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  once  ^ii i 
he  dined  in  a  numerous  company  of  bc<4*=i' 
lers,  where  the  room,  being  small,  the  he^  -^ 
the  table,  at  which  he  sat,  was  almost  clr^  - 
the  fire,  he  persevered  in  suffering  a  greti  •>  - 
of  inconvenience  from  the  heat,  rathta-  tk:: 
(piit  his  place,  and  let  one  of  them  sit  a'«  rr 
him. 

Goldsmith,  in  his  diverting  simplicirr.  chx.- 
plained  one  day,  in  a  mixed  company,  •^t'U-'' 
Camden.     '*I  met  him,"  said  he,  ^at  L^ri 


on  the  abore  passage  In  the  manner  of  Wartwrtwi.  wi 
be  allowed  to  have  shown  uncommon  ingmaitT.  io  c  «"  r  '- 
any  author's  text  whatever  me;ining:  he  cboae  it  $bt.s.-«  --^j^ 
As  thi*  imitation  may  amuse  my  readers,  I  »h«ll  terr*  •c-- 
(luce  it : 

"  No  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson's  has  been  more  Hstxrc*'- 
stood  thaii  his  applying  to  Ma.  Bcrkc  wben  he  6."f-  -*• 
hitn  at  his  fine  pl'ice  at  Beaconsfield,  *Vi»  r^taicm  rmr*-  ' 
tnirur  wagis.  These  two  celebrated  men  bW  t*?*"^  *^  - 
for  many  years  t>efore  Mr.  Burke  entered  oo  i-j  F— '-• 
mentary  career.  They  were  both  wxlteri.  bwJ*  et-e^J^"* 
of  The'Litekarv  Club  ;  when,  therefore.  Df-  J<>^^"i-  -^^ 
Mr.  Burke  in  a  situation  so  much  more  jplcDdrf  it^»  J^-^  -^ 
which  he  himself  had  attained,  he  did  oat  omm  ^^  '■^►-""^ 
that  he  thought  it  a  disproportiooate  protper^l »  •*»*  ■^• 
he,  as  a  philosopher,  asserted  an  exeaption  fro"^^^  •* 
cquidcm  invidfo,  he  went  on  in  the  words  of  tb*  p*e<.  ^^:«^ 
magis  i  Ihereby  signifying,  either  that  h«  «»  **^^*'^  '" 
admiring  what  he  was  glad  to  see,  or,  pert«P*»  *j*™*_*'*"'^ 
siderinjf  the  general  lot  of  men  of  «ap«Tto'  ^^r^^  ^T 
wondered  that  Fortune,  who  is  r«pres«ntM  «!*■«-  «f  ^=^s-» 
in  this  instance,  have  been  so  jun"  — B<«wai.  -*-^  i.  * 
very  foolish  ;  the  quotation,  if  rc«lly  mad*,«*J" 
no  (loubt  in  meaning,  the  very  reverM  of  *«•**• 
to  Johnson's  enry,  see  tmtt,  p.  133.  n.4.— Cr** 
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'  Clare*8  house  ^  in  the  country,  and  he  took  no 
more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  had  been  an  ordi- 
nary man/'  The  company  having  laughed 
heartily,  Johnson  stood  forth  in  defence  of  his 
Iriend  "Nay,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "Dr. 
(roldsmith  is  in  the  right.  A  nobleman  ought 
to  have  made  up  to  such  a  man  as  Goldsmith  ; 
and  I  think  it  is  much  against  Lord  Camden 
that  be  neslected  him.** 

Nor  cowd  he  patiently  endure  to  hear,  that 
«ueh  respect  as  he  thought  due  only  to  higher 
iiuellectual  qualities  should  be  bestowed  on 

I  men  of  slighter,  though  perhaps  more  amusing, 
talents.  I  told  him,  that  one  morning,  when  I 
went  to  breakfast  with  Grarrick,  who  was  very 
vain  of  his  intimacy  with  Lord  Camden,  he 
:wM:o3ted  me  thus :  "  Pray  now,  did  you  —  did 
you  meet  a  little  lawyer  turning  the  comer, 
vh  ?"  "  No,  Sir,*'  said  I ;  "  pr^  what  do  you 
mean  by  the  question?"  "Why,"  replied 
Ciarrick,  with  an  affected  indifference,  yet  as  if 
<«riuiding  on  tip- toe,  "  Lord  Camden  has  this 
ninment  left  me.  We  have  had  a  long  walk 
t.M/ether."  Johfson.  "Well,  Sir,  Garrick 
t.(lked  very  properly.  Lord  Camden  uhu  a 
iittli*  lawyer  to  be  associating  so  familiarly  with 
:i  player." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed,  with  great 
truth,  that  Johnson  considered  Garrick  to  be 
.<■«  it  were  his  property.  He  would  allow  no 
liion  cither  to  blame  or  to  praise  Garrick  in  his 
['n^t'nce,  without  contradicting  him. ' 

Having  fallen  into  a  very  serious  frame  of 
i.iiud,  in  which  mutual  expressions  of  kindness 
r  .a«.-<-d  between  us,  such  as  would  be  thought 
'*i>  vain  in  me  to  repeat,  I  talked  with  regret 

•  •t'  the  sad  inevitable  certainty  that  one  of  us 
r  .tiot  survive  the  other.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir, 
'fi.-tr  15  an  affecting  consideration.  I  remember 
^w  I  ft,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Pope,  says,  *I 
.  >r>'nd  to  come  over,  that  we  may  meet  once 

•  •  re* ;  and  when  we  must  part,  it  is  what  hap- 

:is  to  ail  human  beings.'       Boswell.  "  The 

■;••'   that  wc  shall  see  our  departed  friends 

.  .ifi    must  support  the    mind."      Johnson. 

v\  hj,  yes,  Sir.**    Boswsix.    "There  is  a 

'/.in;re  unwillingness  to  part  with  life,  inde- 

!i«l^iit  of  serious  fears  as  to  futurity.    A  re- 

.    r*'U<i   friend  of  ours  [Dr.  Percy]  tells  me, 

.1    he  feels  an  uneasiness    at  tne  thoughts 

r.-tt-ving  his   house,  his   study,  his  books." 

•■.ii.^w:>w.     "This  is   foolish  in  [Percy].     A 

.M    need  not  be  uneasy  on  these  grounds: 

.  on  he  will  retain  his  consciousness,  he  may 


Ti  p«  MS.  n«  o.^B  C 
J-HibiuRcjrnoldt  vrot«.  or,  perhaps,  I  ihould  rather 
■    >mpil<4.  two  Dlalofuet,  in  illiiitratioii  of  tbU  position, 
.    fi  r»C  of  which  Johnion  attaeki  Garrick  in  opposition  to 
)  .«>*!«*,  and  in  the  other  lUfemdi  him  againttt  Gibbon. 
,  ^    are  M  taaie  an  Imitatioo  that  Mr.  Chalmers  did  not 
r  m   il»cai  to  lure  been  Sir  Joshua's  —  but  Sir  George 
,  .'Ttooa  aarared  me  that  heJiad  received  a  copy  of  them 
sir  Joshua  htmtelf.  and  that  they  were  composed  of 
.M-«ied  scraos  of  Johnson's  conversacion.  The  Dialogues 
,  nxitmA  In  Nisa  Hawkins's  Memoirs  and  in  mjr  fornier 
-IS,  liot  are  lusrdlj  worth  the  space  they  would  occupy 
•  -roivpne*— Cbokik. 
.  ^^  «>a  the  same  subject,  p.  333.  —  Malonb. 
1  carry  my  all  with  me/*—  C. 


say  with  the  philosopher  ^  Omnia  mea  mecum 
porto"  BoswBLL.  "  True,  Sir :  we  may  carry 
our  books  in  our  heads;  but  still  there  is 
something  painful  in  the  thought  of  leaving  for 
ever  what  has  given  us  pleasure.  I  remember, 
many  years  ago,  when  my  imagination  was 
warm,  and  I  happened  to  be  in  a  melancholy 
mood,  it  distressed  me  to  think  of  going  into  a 
state  of  being  in  which  Shakspeare^  poetry  did 
not  exist.  A  lady,  whom  I  then  much  ad- 
mired, a  very  amiable  woman,  humoured  my 
fancy,  and  relieved  me  by  saying,  '  The  first 
thine  you  will  meet  with  in  the  other  world 
will  be'  an  elegant  copy  of  Shakspeare*s  works 
presented  to  you.' "  Dr.  Johnson  smiled  *  be- 
nignanthr  at  this,  and  did  not  appear  to  disap- 
prove of  the  notion. 

We  went  to  St.  Clement*s  church  again  in 
the  aflemoon,  and  then  returned  and  drank 
tea  and  coffee  in  Mrs.  Williams's  room ;  Mrs. 
Desmoulins  doing  the  honours  of  the  tea-table. 
I  observed  that  he  would  not  even  look  at  a 
proof-sheet  of  his  **  Life  of  Waller"  on  Good- 
Friday. 

Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  brought  a  book  on 
agriculture,  which  was  printed,  and  was  soon 
to  be  published.  ^  It  was  a  very  strange  per- 
formance, the  author  having  mixed  in  it  his 
own  thoughts  upon  various  topics,  along  with 
his  remarks  on  plou^ing,  sowing,  and  other 
farming  operations.  He  seemed  to  be  an  ab- 
surd profane  fellow,  and  had  introduced  in  his 
books  many  sneers  at  religion,  with  equal  igno- 
rance and  conceit.  Dr.  Johnson  permitted  me 
to  read  some  passages  aloud.  One  was  that  he 
resolved  to  work  on  Sunday,  and  did  work,  but 
he  owned  he  felt  some  weak  compunction ;  and 
he  had  this  very  curious  reflection :  "  I  was 
born  in  the  wilds  of  Christianity,  and  the  briars 
and  thorns  still  hang  about  me."  Dr.  Johnson 
could  not  help  laughing  at  this  ridiculous 
image,  yet  was  very  angry  at  the  fellow's  im- 
piety. "However,''  said  he,  "the  reviewers 
will  make  him  hang  himself."  He  however 
observed,  "that  formerly  there  might  have 
been  a  dispensation  obtained  for  working  on 
Sunday  in  the  time  of  harvest."  '  Indeed,  in 
ritual  observances,  were  all  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion what  they  should  be,  and  what  many  of 
them  are,  such  a  power  might  be  wisely  and 
safely  lodged  with  the  church. 

On  Saturday,  18th  April,  I  drank  tea  with 
him.  He  praised  the  late  Mr.  Duncombc  *,  of 
Canterbury,  as  a  pleasing  roan.    "  He  used  to 

*  Dr.  Jobnson  might  well  smile  at  such  a  distrrta  of  mind, 
and  at  the  argument  by  which  it  was  rrlirved CaoKBa. 

*  This  was  Marihall's  Minutet  of  AgrieuUurt.  The 
author  lived  to  publish  many  more  Imfjortant  and  less  ofleO' 
sive  works  on  this  Kubjpct CHALMfeRx. 

7  In  the  Injunetiom  or  Queen  Klizabeth  [following  those  of 
Edward  VI.j  for  the  obtervance  of  Sunday,  there  was  one 
exception  —  rii .  for  labour  in  time  of  harvest,  after  divine 
service :  tiut  which  was  not  provided  for  in  the  act  29  Car.  2. 
c.  7.  —  Markland. 

*  William  Duncombe.  Esq.  He  married  the  sister  of  John 
Hughes,  the  poet ;  was  the  author  of  two  tragedies,  and  other 
ingenious  productions;  and  died  26th  Feb.  1760,  aged7y. — 

MaLONB. 
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come  to  me ;  I  did  not  seek  much  after  him. 
Indeed,  I  never  sought  much  after  any  bodj." 
BoswELL.  "  Lord  Orrery,  J  suppose.*  John- 
son. '^No,  Sir;  I  never  went  to  him  but 
when  he  sent  for  me/*  Boswbll.  ^*  Richard- 
son?" Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir:  but  I  sought 
after  G^rge  Psabnanazar  the  most.  I  used 
to  go  and  sit  with  him  at  an  alehouse  in  the 
city." ' 

I  am  happy  to  mention  another  instance 
which  I  discovered  of  his  seeking  after  a  man 
of  merit.  Soon  after  the  Honourable  Daines 
Barrington  had  published  his  excellent  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Statutes,"  ^  Johnson  waited 
on  that  worthy  and'  learned  gentleman ;  and, 
having  told  him  his  name,  courteously  said, 
**  I  have  read  your  book.  Sir,  with  great  plea- 
sure, and  wish  to  be  better  known  to  you." 
Thus  began  an  acquaintance,  which  was  con- 
tinued with  mutual  regard  as  long  as  Johnson 
lived. 

Talking  of  a  recent  seditious  delinquent^, 
he  said,  "  They  should  set  him  in  the  pillorV) 
that  he  mav  be  punished  in  a  way  that  would 
disgrace  him.**  I  observed,  that  the  pillory 
does  not  always  disgrace.  And  I  mentioned 
an  instance  of  a  gentleman  \  who  I  thought 
was  not  dishonoured  by  it.  Johnson.  "  Ay, 
but  he  was,  Sir.  He  could  not  mouth  and 
strut  about  as  he  used  to  do,  after  having  been 
there.  People  are  not  willing  to  ask  a  man  to 
their  tables,  who  has  stood  in  the  pillory.** 

The  gentleman  who  had  dinea  with  us  at 
Dr.  Percy's  came  in.  Johnson  attacked  the 
Americans  with  intemperate  vehemence  of 
abuse.  I  said  something  in  their  favour ;  and 
added,  that  I  was  always  sorry  when  he 
talked  on  that  subject.  This,  it  seems,  exas- 
perated him;  though  he  said  nothing  at  the 
time.  The  cloud  was  charged  with  sulphu- 
reous vapour,  which  was  afterwards  to  burst 
in  thunder.  We  talked  of  a  gentleman  [Mr. 
Langton],  who  was  running  out  his  fortune  in 
London ;  and  I  said,  "  We  must  get  him  out 
of  it.  All  his  friends  must  quarrel  with  him, 
and  that  will  soon  drive  him  away.**  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  Sir,  we'll  send  you  to  him.  If  vour 
company  does  not  drive  a  man  out  of  his 
house,  nothing  will."     This  was  a  horrible 


>  "  This  extraordinary  perwn,"  tayi  Mrt .  Pioxf i.  "  lived 
and  died  at  a  house  in  Old  Street,  whore  Dr.  Johnson  was 
witness  to  hia  talents  and  virtues,  and  to  his  final  preference 
of  the  Church  of  England,  after  having  studied,  disgraced, 
and  adorned  so  manv  modes  of  worship.  The  name  he  went 
by  was  not  suppostnl  by  his  friend  to  be  that  of  his  ramily, 
but  all  inquiries  were  vain :  his  reasons  for  concealing  his 
original  were  penitentiary  ;  he  deserved  no  other  name  than 
that  of  the  impostor,  he  said.  His  pious  and  patient  endur- 
ance of  a  teiiiouB  iUnenR.  ending  in  an  exemplary  death 
(17^).  confirmed  the  strong  impression  his  merit  had  made 
upon  the  mind  of  Dr.  Johnson."  —  Ckokbk.  The  Memoir 
of  Psalmanazar,  written  by  himself,  and  published  in  17M, 
though  now  a  neglected  piece  of  biography,  will  well  repay 
the  reader,  as  it  affords  much  curious  information.  [See  also 
Smollett's  account  of  him  In  Humphrey  Clinker.}  —  Mary- 
land. 

s  Quarto,  ITGTi.  The  worthy  author  died  Bfarch  13.  ISOO, 
aged  al>out  74.  —  Maloni. 

5  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  who  had  been  in  July  1777  (Om/. 
Mag.)  convicted  of  a  seditious  litx>l.  The  sentence  —  pro- 
nounced 23d  November,— woA  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  200/. 


:^.' 


shock,  for  which  there  was  no  visible  ciu 
I  aflerwards  asked  him,  why  he  hsd  said  m 
harsh  a  thing.  Johnson.  '^ Because,  Si. 
you  made  me  angry  about  the  Americiih.' 
ik>swELU  "  But  why  did  you  not  take  ji>ir 
revenge  directly  ?  **  «J  ohnson  (smiliiig).  "  U  • 
cause.  Sir,  I  had  nothing  ready.  A  man  (uj.- 
not  strike  till  he  has  his  weapons.*'  This  w^ 
a  candid  and  pleasant  confession. 

He  showed  me  to-night  his  drawing-rr- l.. 
very  genteelly  fitted    up,  and  said,  ''  M:* 
Thrale  sneered,  when  I  talked  of  mjb> '. 
asked  you  and  your  lady  to  live  at  my  b-i^. 
I  was  obliged  to  tell  her,  that  you  wooid  K   - 
as  respectable  a  situation  in  mv  house  y  !> 
hers.     Sir,  the  insolence  of  wealth  will  cr- 
out.**    BoswEix.     **  She  has  a  little  botl 
the  insolence  of  wealth   and  the  ooncrj  • 
parts.**    Johnson.    "  The  insolence  of  w.m  " 
IS  a  wretched  thing;  but  the  conceit  o\  yi"- 
has  some  foundation.     To  be  sure,  it  sh  . 
not  be.    But  who  is  witiiout  it  ?  **    Bom»k- 
"  Yourself,  Sir.*'    Johnson.    "  Whj.  1  i  • 
no  tricks  :  I  lay  no  traps.**     Boswell.    **  > 
Sir.    You  are  six  feet  high,  and  you  oiil; 
not  stoop.** 

We  talked  of  the  numbers  of  people  •'  • 
sometimes  have  composed  the  houM-h*'.-: 
CTcat  families.     I  mentioned  that  there  « '  -' 
hundred  in  the  family  of  the  present  F.i-- 
£glingtoune*s  father.     Dr.  Johnson  tf- 
to  doubt  it,  I  began  to  enumerate;  "'l^^' 
see,  my  lord  and  my  lady,  two.**    J4)H>^" 
"  Nay,  Sir,  if  you  are  to  count  by  tw.-. 
may   be  long  enough.**      Boswbll.    '*  \^ 
but  now  I  add  two  sons  and  seven  dau:  * 
and  a  servant  for  each ;  that  will  make  t^  : 
so  we  have  the  fifth  part  already.**    J^•H^'  ' 
"  Very   true.      You    get    at    twenty  f ' 
readily ;  but  you  will  not  so  easily  got  r.  * 
on.     We  grow  to  five  feet  pretty  reaiill; , 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  grow  to  seven.** 

[«*  Yesterday  (18th  of  April)  I  roMbtc.l. 
not  slept  ill.  Having  promised  a  dc^K--: 
thought  it  necessary  to  write  \  but  tot  mi  \ 
neither  wrote  nor  read.  Langton  ome  p 
talked.  After  dinner  I  wrote.  At  to  H 
came  in.  He  stayed  till  near  tvdve 
and  Med,,  p.  163.] 


fine.    It  aeemf  strange  that  Joboaoa  abooiM.  la  A.v 
have  tpoKen  ctn^ecturaUif  and  pro9pectn<i§  of  >  ■ 
pasted  six  months  before;    bat  this,  perha^  t  • 
counted  for  by  Tooke's  having  obcaiDcd  a  vn> 
which  suspended  the  execution  of  the  aentenrc.  -  <  • 
«  Probably  Dr.  Shebbeare.    It  vaa  SbcMmrr  \  • 
on  the  pillory  which  suggest«ltbe  viitr  aU»loQ«Mt  • 
EpisOe, 


**  Does  envy  doubt  ?    WltncM.  y«  chotM  tniCL 
Who  breathe  the  sweets  of  hts  Satnmiaii  rr«r> 
Witness,  ye  Hills,  ye  Johnsosa,  Sortcs,  Sh«l'i»><' 
Hark  to  my  call,  /br  tome  <(fpom 


But  his  ears  were  not  eodangered :  Indeed  kt  wv  • 
ablT  treated,  being  allowed  to  stand  tns,  and  wsc  m  ** 
and  to  have  certain  other  indulorncca,  that  th«>  «' 
afterwards  prosecuted  for  partiality  towards  htm  —  * 
»  He  means,  that  If  It  had  not  bten  In  perf^frr 

?romt»r,  he  would  not  hare  done  any  worMly  <"■ 
faster  eve.    What  the  dedication  was  dots  ei'i  "t 
CaoKta. 
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On  Sondaj,  19th  AprU,  being  Easter-day, 
after  the  solemnities  of  the  festiyu  in  St.  PauTs 
church,  I  visited  him,  but  could  not  stay  to 
dinner.    I  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  argu- 
j   luents  for  Christianity  always  in  readiness, 
'   that  my  religious  futh  mifht  be  as  firm  and 
1  dear  as  any  proposition  whatever ;  so  that  I 
I  n«'ed  not  be  under  the  least  uneasiness  when 
it  should  be  attacked.    JoHHaoir.    ^'  Sir,  you 
cannot  answer  all  objections.    You  have  de- 
monstradon  for  a  first  cause :  you  see  he  must 
U*  ^ood  as  well  as  powerful,  because  there  is 
nothing  to  malce  him  otherwise,  and  goodness 
(tf  itseu  is  preferable.    Yet  you  have  against 
this  what  18  ver^  certain,  the  unhappiness  of 
hunum  life.    This,  however,  gives  us  reason  to 
hi>pe  for  a  future  state  of  compensation,  that 
tliore  may  be  a  perfect  system.    But  of  that 
we  were  not  sure,  till  we  had  a  positive  reve- 
lation.**   I  told  him,  that  his  "  Kasselas  **  had 
{4\en  made  me  unhappy;  for  it  represented 
tht^  misery  of  human  lue  so  well,  and  so  con- 
viiicinffly  to  a  thinking  mind,  that  if  at  any 
time  the  impression  wore  off,  and  I  felt  myself 

•  a-^y,  I  began  to  suspect  some  delusion. 

'  [**  Jo  reviewing  my  time  from  Blaster,  1777»  I 
found  a  very  melancholy  and  shameful  blank.  So 
Iittie  has  been  done,  that  days  and  months  are 
A  ithout  any  trace.  My  health  has,  indeed,  been 
vrry  much  interrupted.  My  nights  have  been 
<-o:nmonly,  not  only  restless,  hut  painful  and  fa- 
it'.ruing.  My  respiration  was  once  so  difficult,  that 
in  asthma  was  suspected.  I  could  not  walk,  but 
«v  ith  great  difficulty,  from  Stowhill  to  Greenhill. 
N.  ,me  reUxation  of  my  breast  baa  been  procured,  I 
'i. ink,  by  opium,  which,  though  it  never  gives  me 
i- vp,  frees  my  breast  from  spasms.  I  have  written 
t  little  of  the  lives  of  the  Poets.  I  think  with  all 
'7.y  u%ua]  vigour.     1  have  made  sermons,  perhaps 

•  readily  as  formerly. '     My  memory  is  less  faith- 
:  1 1  in  retaining  names,  and,  I  am  afraid,  in  retain- 

,;  occurrences.     Of  this  vacillation  and  vagrancy 
■    mind,  I  impute  a  great  part  to  a  fortuitous  and 
.   v«;ttied  life,  and  therefore  purpose  to  spend  my 
'  .ne  vith  more  method.'* — iV.  and  Med,,  p.  167.] 

i  >n   Monday,  20th  April,  I  found  him  at 

flu;  in  the  morning.     We  talked  of  a  ^entle- 

•  ;i  [Air.  Langton]  who  we  apprehended  was 

filially  involving  his  circumstances  by  bad 

.  r  I  a^rement.    Johmsoh.   "  Wasting  a  fortune 

«.*^aporation  by  a  thousand  imperceptible 

.ixis.     If  it  were  a  stream,  they*d  stop  it. 

• 'U  most  speak  to  him.   It  is  really  miserable. 

'  Tiihem  gamester,  it  could  be  said  he  had 

-. -1^  of  winning.     Were  he  a  bankrupt  in 

- .  !•%    he  might   have  grown  rich  ;    but  he 

■  neither  spirit  to  spend,  nor  resolution  to 


I>»«  aeraioni  were  probsblj  those  which  were  Itfl  for 
.   i/ion  hj  Dr.  Taylor,  —  mmda  wrltteD,  iMsrhaps,  at  Aih- 
•  •■•-  m   the  precedltif  Minuner.  —  ifofi.  See  mmtt,  p. 
aod  B.  9.  ^^CSOKBB. 

'"^  voatiel  Masgrsve,  M.  D.,  editor  of  the  Euriplde*,  and 

r   nt  **  DttMTtatloot  on  the  Grecian  MTthoIoffr,"  Ac, 

•  iMd  la  ITNt,  after  hit  death,  bj  the  learned  Mr.  Tjt- 

'- .  —  MAiAiia. 

"  Tlie    Proilect,"  a  poem  (poblithed   anouymoiul/  in 


snare.  He  does  not  spend  fast  enough  to  have 
pleasure  from  it.  He  has  the  crime  of  prodi- 
gality, and  the  wretchedness  of  parsimony.  If 
a  man  is  killed  in  a  duel,  he  is  killed  as  many 
a  one  has  been  killed ;  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  for 
a  man  to  lie  down  and  die ;  to  bleed  to  death, 
because  he  has  not  fortitude  enough  to  sear 
the  wound,  or  even  to  stitch  it  up."  I  cannot 
but  pause  a  monient  to  admire  the  fecundity 
of  fancy,  and  choice  of  language,  which  in  this 
instance,  and,  indeed,  on  lumost  aU  occasions, 
he  displayed.  It  was  well  observed  by  Dr. 
Percy  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Dromore),  **  The 
conversation  of  Johnson  is  strong  and  clear, 
and  may  be  compared  to  an  antique  statue, 
where  every  vein  and  muscle  is  distinct  and 
bold.  Ordinary  conversation  resembles  an 
inferior  cast." 

"  On  Saturday,  25th  April,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  s,  with  the  learned 
Dr.  Musgrave";  Counsellor  Leland  of  Ireland, 
son  to  the  historian ;  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  [p. 
349.]  and  some  more  ladies.  "  The  Project,  ^ 
a  new  poem,  was  read  to  the  company  by  Dr. 
Musgrave.  Jghkson.  "  Sir,  it  has  no  power. 
Were  it  not  for  the  well-known  names  with 
which  it  is  filled,  it  would  be  nothing:  the 
names  carry  the  poet,  not  the  poet  the  names." 
MnsGBAVB.  **  A  temporaiT  poem  always  en- 
tertains us."  JoHKSoN.  "  So  does  an  account 
of  the  criminals  hanged  yesterday  entertain  us." 

He  proceeded ;  —  "  Demosthenes  Taylor,  as 
he  was  called  (that  is,  the  editor  of  Demos- 
thenes), was  the  most  silent  man,  the  merest 
statue  of  a  man,  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  once 
dined  in  company  with  him,  and  all  he  said 
during  the  whole  time  was  no  more  than 
RUihard.  How  a  man  should  say  only  Richard, 
it  is  not  easy  to  ima^c.  But  it  was  thus : 
Dr.  Douglas  was  talking  of  Dr.  Zachary  Grey, 
and  ascribing  to  him  something  that  was 
written  by  Dr.  Richard  Grey.  So,  to  correct 
him,  Taylor  said,  ^Richard,* 

Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  in  a  high  flow  of  spirits, 
exhibited  some  lively  sallies  of  hyperbolical  com- 

{)liment  to  Johnson,  with  whom  she  had  been 
ong  acquainted,  and  was  very  easy.  He  was 
quick  in  catching  the  numner  of  the  moment, 
and  answered  her  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the 
hero  of  a  romance,  ^*  Madam,  you  crown  me 
with  unfading  laurels." 

I  happened,  I  know  not  how,  to  say  that  a 
pamphlet  meant  a  prose  piece.  Johkson. 
"  No,  Sir.  A  few  sheets  of  poetry  unbound 
are  a  pamphlet  ^,  as  much  as  a  few  sheets  of 
prose. '  MusoRAVB.  "  A  pamphlet  may  be 
understood  to  mean  a  poetical  piece  in  Wcst- 


177ft).  hy  Richard  Tickell,  author  of  "Anticipation.**  — 

CaOLBB. 

^  Dr.  Johnfon  ic  here  perfectly  correct,  and  li  supported 
by  the  UMge  or  pr«>ceding  writpri.  So  in  Mu$amm  DeUcitg^ 
acollrction  of  poem*.  8vo.,  1 65G  (the  writer  is  tpeaking  of 
SucliUng'i  play  entitled  Aglaura,  printed  in  folio) : 

*'  Thii  great  roluminoui  pamptdet  may  he  said 
To  be  like  one,  that  hath  more  hair  than  head.**' 

Ham>ni. 
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minster-hall,  that  is,  in  formal  language ;  but 
in  common  language  it  is  understood  to  mean 
prose."  Johnson.  (And  here  was  one  of  the 
many  instances  of  his  knowing  clearly  and 
telling  exactly  how  a  thing  is.)  "  A  pamphlet 
is  understood  in  conunon  language  to  mean 
I)ros(%  only  from  this,  that  there  is  so  much 
more  prose  written  than  poetry  ;  as  w^hen  we 
say  a  oook,  prose  is  understood  for  the  same 
reason,  though  a  book  may  as  well  be  in  poetry 
as  in  prose.  We  understand  what  is  most 
general,  and  we  name  what  is  less  frequent." 

We  talked  of  a  lady's  verses  on  Ireland.^ 
Miss  Reynolds.  "  Have  you  seen  them,  Sir?" 
Johnson.  "  No,  Madam  ;  I  have  seen  a 
triuislation  from  Horace,  by  one  of  her 
daughters.  She  showed  it  me."  IMiss  Rey- 
nolds. "  And  how  was  it,  Sir  ? ''  Joun- 
soN.  "  Whv,  very  well,  for  a  young  miss's 
verses;  that  is  to  say,  compared  with  excel- 
lence, nothing ;  Init  very  well,  for  the  person 
who  wrote  them.  I  am  vexed  at  being  shown 
verses  in  that  manner."  Miss  Reynolds. 
"  Rut  if  they  should  be  good,  why  not  give 
them  hearty  praise?"  Johnson.  "Why, 
Madam,  because  I  have  not  then  got  the  better 
of  my  bad  humour  from  having  been  shown 
them.  You  must  consider.  Madam,  before- 
hand, they  mav  be  bad  as  well  as  good.  No- 
body has  a  right  to  put  another  under  such  a 
dilhculty,  that  he  must  either  hurt  the  person 
by  telling  the  truth,  or  hurt  himself  by  telling 
what  is  not  true."  Boswell.  "  A  man 
often  shows  his  writings  to  people  of  emi- 
nence, to  obtain  from  them,  either  from  their 
good-nature,  or  from  their  not  being  able  to 
tell  the  truth  firmly,  a  commendation,  of  which 
he  may  afterwards  avail  himself."  Johnson. 
"  Very  true.  Sir.  Therefore,  the  man  who  is 
asked  by  an  author,  what  he  thinks  of  his 
work,  is  put  to  the  torture^  and  is  not  obliged 
to  speak  the  truth  ;  so  that  what  he  says  is 
not  considered  as  his  opinion  ;  yet  he  has  said 
it,  and  cannot  retract  it ;  and  this  author,  when 
mankind  are  hunting  him  with  a  canister  at 
his  tail,  can  say,  '  I  would  not  have  published, 
had  not  Johnson,  or  Reynolds,  or  ^lusgrave, 
or  some  other  good  judge,  commended  the 
work.'  Yet  I  consider  it  as  a  very  difficult 
ouestion  in  conscience,  whether  one  should 
advise  a  man  not  to  publish  a  work,  if  profit 
l)e  his  object ;  for  a  man  may  say,  *  Had  it  not 
been  for  you,  I  should  have  had  the  money.* 
Now  you  cannot  be  sure  ;  for  you  have  only 
your  own  opinion,  and  the  public  may  think 
very  differently."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
"  You  must  upon  such  an  occasion  have  two 
iudirments  :  one  as  to  the  real  value  of  the 
work,  the  other  as  to  what  may  please  the 
general  taste  at  the  time."  Johnson.  "  But 
you  can  be  sure  of  neither ;  and  therefore  I 
should   scruple   much   to  give   a  suppressive 

^  They  are  mentionwl  in  W;itt«'«,  but  without  a  name, 
which  I  cannot  siipplv  ;  —  <7»/<T<r  Lady  Knii;ht?  —  Croker, 
IH47. 


vote.  Both  Goldsmiih*s  comedies  were  05^ 
refused ;  his  first  by  Garrick,  his  secocj  i^ 
Colman,  who  was  prevailed  on  at  k-t  Ij 
much  solicitation,  nay,  a  kind  of  force,  to  \^r\y: 
it  on.  His  'Vicar  of  Wakefield'  I  mrvj 
did  not  think  would  have  had  much  •!:  t*. 
It  was  written  and  sold  to  a  bookseller  hir' 
his  '  Traveller,*  but  published  after;  »  hd- 
expectation  had  the  bookseller  fixan  it  Ii>i 
it  been  sold  after  *  The  Traveller,'  he  ilL:^' 
have  had  twice  as  much  money  for  it,  tk^': 
sixty  guineas  was  no  mean  price.  The  iMi- 
seller  had  the  advantage  of  Goldsmith* m.- 
tation  from  *  The  Traveller '  in  the  sale,  tb  -. 
(ioldsmith  had  it  not  in  selling  the  copy.'  ^ii 
Joshua  Reynolds.  "The  Beggar's  Of^n 
affords  a  proof  how  strangely  people  will  \i-' 
in  opinion  about  a  literary  perfonniL 
Burke  thinks  it  has  no  merit.  Joh5SO?j.  "  ii 
was  refused  by  one  of  the  houses ;  but  1  ^b  1. 
have  thought  it  would  succeed,  not  froiD  i:^ 
great  excellence  in  the  writing,  but  fri>in  u> 
novelty,  and  the  general  spirit  and  gair^  1^ 
the  piece,  which  keeps  the  audienet  al^^ 
attentive,  and  dismisses  them  in  ffo^xi  hun^vj 

^V'e  went  to  the  drawing-room,  where  ^^^  i 
considerable  increase  of  company.     SeverL  * 
us  got  round   Dr.  Johnson,  and   coiupl^a  ^ 
that  he  would  not  give  us  an  exact  caul  ."•' 
of  his  works,  that  there  mi(;ht  be  a  con."'-^ 
edition.    He  smiled,  and  evaded  our  eBtrei'^^ 
That  he  intended  to  do  it,  I  have  no  '1^«'  - 
because  I  have  heard  him  say  so ;  and  1 1^^^ 
in  my  possession  an  imperfect  fist,  fairly  »^-* 
out,  which  he  entitles  Historia  Studu>nis    I 
once  got  from  one  of  his  friends  a  li5t,  ^i- 
there  was  pretty  good  reason  to  supp"!?*?  ^^' 
accurate ;  for  it  was  written  down  in  iii?  y^ 
sence   by  this   friend,  who   enumerated  <^- 
article  aloud,  and  had  some  of  them  meet  -'? 
to  him  by  Mr.  Levett,  in  concert  with  wi  • 
it  was  made  out;  and  Johnson,  who  bei.-. 
this,  did  not  contradict  it.   But  when  I  .-^^ 
a  copy  of  this  list  to  him,  and  menticfCti  "^ 
evidence   for   its  exactness,  he  laughtfd.  - 
said,  "  I  was  willing  to  let  them  go  on  4?  t'  | 
pleased,  and  never  interfered."    Upon  w!Ly^ ' 
read  it  to  him,  article  by  article,  and  gn:  t  r. 
positively  to  own  or  refuse;  and  then,  han:i. 
obtained  certainty  so  far,  I  got  some  othtr  tr- 
tides  confirmed  by  him  directly,  and.  i^*^ 
wards,   from    time    to   time,  made  aii'^t    * 
under  his  sanction. 

His  friend,  Edward  Cave,  having  bevii  Ra- 
tioned, he  told  us,  "Cave  used  to  «*-»  -^ 
thousand  of  *  The  Gentleman's  Mair^i*- 
yet  such  was  then  his  minute  attaiti.Jj 
anxiety  that  the  sale  should  not  fuiir  ■■ 
smallest  decrease,  that  he  would  nioe  a  pt:  •- 
cular  j)erson  who  he  heard  htd  talkc* 
leaving  oflf  the  Magazine,  and  would  *^i  *  1-^ 
us  have  something  good  next  month. 


0. 


3  This  seems  to  confirm  the  coni^^o"  ■•^i^!!^  S 
n.  1..  that  Johnson  Mted  for  a  time  »»  ib««w>r  •» 
Magazine.  —  Crokir. 
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It  was  observed,  that  ayarice  was  inherent 
in  some  dispositions.    Johmsok.    **No  man 
was  bom  a  miser,  because  no  man  was  born  to 
IMissession.     Every  man  is  bom  cupidus  — 
desirous  of  getting ;  but  not  avarus — desirous 
1   of  keeping.*    Boswell.    **I  have  heard  old 
I   )fr.  Sheridan  maintain,  with  much  ingenuity, 
I   that  a  complete  miser  is  a  happy  man :  a  miser 
<   who  gives  himself  wholly  to  tne  one  passion  of 
saving.**    JoHKSON.    "  That  is  flying  in  the 
face  of  all  the  world,  who  have  called  an  ava- 
ricious man  a  miser ^  because  he  is  miserable.^ 
No,  Sir;  a  man  who  both  spends  and  saves 
money  is  the  happiest  man,  because  he  has 
both  enjoyments.* 

The  conversation  having  turned  on  ban-mats, 
he  (|uoted,  from  one  of  the  Ana,  an  exquisite 
instance  of  flattery  in  a  maid  of  honour  in 
iViince,  who  being  asked  by  the  queen  what 
o\'lock  it  was,  answered,  "  What  your  majesty 
ploases.***  lie  admitted  that  Mr.  Burkes 
rlas<ical  pun  [p.  273.]  upon  Mr.  Wilkes's  being 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mob. 


numerisque  fertur 


Lege  aolutis,** 

was  admirable;  and  though  he  was  strangely 
Tin  willing  to  allow  to  that  extraordinary  man 
the  talent  of  wit  ^,  he  also  laughed  with  appro- 
bation at  another  of  his  playful  conceits ;  which 
wxs  that  *^  Horace  has  in  one  line  given  a  dc- 
txrription  of  a  good  desirable  manor :  — 

*  Est  mtcdu*  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  deoique  fines ;  * 

that  is  to  say,  a  modus  as  to  the  tithes  and 
i-i-rtain /&!«#.*  * 

He  observed,  "  a  man  cannot  with  propriety 
ojwflk  of  himself,  except  he  relates  simple 
toi'ts  :  as,  ^I  was  at  Richmond:*  or  what  ue- 
Ih'ikI:}  on  mensuration ;  as,  ^  I  am  six  feet  high.* 
lit*  is  sure  he  has  been  at  Richmond;  he  is 
>jri*  he  is  six  feet  high ;  but  he  cannot  be  sure 
!.•■  Ia  wise,  or  that  he  has  any  other  excellence. 
i'b«^D,  all  censure  of  a  mau*s  self  is  oblique 
jiruue.  It  is  in  order  to  show  how  much  he 
'  .in  spare.  It  has  all  the  invidiousncss  of  self- 
t 'false,  and  all  the  reproach  of  falsehood.** 
IUpswmll.    ^  Sometimes  it  may  proceed  from 


TtiiM  b  a  tofpbUm  —  people  call  him  mlterable,  because* 
>r«-iaa  lo  to  /Arm;  but  be  himtelf  may  be,  and  do  doubt 
.t*  r^llj  it,  happy  Id  hit  avarice. 

-*  Populoa  tne  tfbilat ;  at  mihi  ptaudo 

Ipee  doml,  aUiml  ae  niiniDoa  oootemplor  io  area.** 

**  I'm  hlMfd  lo  public :  bat.  In  tccreC  bl#«t, 
1  eoQBt  tny  oioney  aod  enjoy  my  chcit." 

Hor.  1.  Sat.  I.  70.  — Aancu.  —  CaoKSX,  1847. 

*  Th«  anecdote  ii  told  In  **  Menagiama,**  vol.  iil.  p.  104. 


t*  ri#rc  of  a"iiMM  of  honour."  nor  a«  an  IniUnre  or  "  rr* 

t.s,tr  jUaerp.     *' M.  dTitt  cult  rbevailer  d'honnrur  de 

r » trk^      Cette  prinretie  lul  demanila  un  joor  quelle  heuro 

•  r  t.t  ;  II  r^pondtt,  *  Madame.  Theure  qu'il  plalra  4  votre 
,«'*t^.*  **  Menafe  tellt  It  aa  a  pUaaantt]/  of  .M.  crUit^t ; 
'  M    4Se  la  Monmfye  uyt,  that  tnU  duke  was  remarkable 

mm»m^i*  and  blundrra.  and  wai  a  kind  of  Imtt,  lo  whom 
m  tie  of  the  court  uied  to  attribute  all  roanoer  of  absurdl- 

•   Caoasa. 

•«N»«>  ibfa  qncatkm  folly  fDvettigated  In  the  ootec  upon  the 

J     jinal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrldet,"  ante,   p.  273.  n.  1. 

.  ^.      And  here,  at  a  lawyer  mindful  of  the  maxim  Svmm 

■^^^   mftwilff.  1  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  that  the  ad- 


a  man*s  strong  consciousness  of  his  faults  being 
observed.  He  knows  that  others  woidd  throw 
him  down,  and  therefore  he  had  better  lie 
down  sofUy  of  his  own  accord.** 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

1778. 

Bwfing  Buckles,  —  "  T»e  Jirst  Whig^  —  JFine.  — 

TasMO,  —  Jfomer.  —  Adam    Smith.  —  Pope,  — 

Voltaire, — Henry* •  History.  —  Modem   Writers, 

—  Greece,  —  Rome.  —  Old  Age.  —  Dr,  Robert- 

ton.  —  Addison.  •.—  Chinese  Language.  —  Interest 

of  Money Imagination,  —  Exigence.  —  Virtue 

and    Vice The     Bat.  —  Lord   Marchmont.  — 

"  Transpire,**  —  House  of  Peers.  —  Pbpe's  "  t7»i- 
versal  Prayer.** — Divorces.  —  Parson  ForcTs 
Ghost.  —  Lord  Oive. 

Ow  Tuesday,  April  28.,  he  was  engaged  to 
dine  at  General  Paoli*s,  where,  as  I  nave  al- 
ready observed,  I  was  still  entertained  in  ele- 
gant hospitality,  and  with  all  the  ease  and 
comfort  of  a  home.  I  called  on  him,  and 
accompanied  him  in  a  hackney*coach.  We 
stopped  first  at  the  bottom  of  Hedge  Lane, 
into  which  he  went  to  leave  a  letter,  "  with 
good  news  for  a  poor  man  in  distress,**  as  he 
told  me.'  I  did  not  question  him  particularly 
as  to  this.  He  himself  oflen  resembled  Lady 
Bolingbroke's  lively  description  of  Pope :  that 
•*  he  was  tin  politique  aux  choux  et  aux  raves.** 
He  would  say,  "  I  dine  to-day  in  Grosvenor- 
square  ;  **  this  might  be  with  a  duke ;  or,  per- 
haps, "  I  dine  to-day  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town  :  **  or,  **  A  gentleman  of  great  eminence 
called  on  me  yesterday.*'  He  loved  thus  to 
keep  things  floating  in  conjecture :  Omne  ig- 
notum  pro  magnifico  est.  I  believe  I  ventured 
to  dissipate  the  cloud,  to  unveil  the  mystery, 
more  freely  and  frequently  than  any  of  his 
friends.  We  stopped  again  at  Wirgman*s,  the 
well-known  toy^shop  in  St.  Jamc8*s  Street,  at 


ditional  note,  beRinning  with  "  I  And  since  the  former 
edition,"  is  not  iiuiie.  but  was  obli^infrly  furnished  by  Mr. 
Mtilone,  who  wan  ko  kind  as  to  superintend  the  prp«s  while  I 
wa*  in  Scotland,  .ind  tho  tirst  part  of  the  second  edition  wai 
printing.  He  would  not  allow  me  to  ascribe  it  to  tts  proper 
author  ;  but,  as  It  is  exquisitely  acute  and  elegant.  I  taae  this 
opportunity,  without  bis  kuowieUge,  to  do  him  juatice. — 

<  This,  as  both  Mr.  Bindley  and  Dr.  Kearney  have  ohserred 
to  me,  is  the  motto  to  "  An  Inquiry  into  Customary  PIstatea 
and  Tenants'  UiKhts,  &e. ;  with  tome  Coniidcrattons  Tor  re- 
Btraininff  exrestive  Finn,''  by  Kverard  Fleetwood,  Esq.  Svo. 
1731.  But  it  is,  probably,  a  mere  coincidence.  Mr.  Burke, 
perhaps,  never  saw  that  pamphlet Malonk. 

^  Mr.  P.  Cunningham  has,  I  think,  enabled  ui  to  clear 
up  BoBwell's  mystery,  by  finding  in  the  Garrick  correapoud- 
ente  (ii.  30S.),  May.  I77f<,  that  Johnson's  poor  friend, 
Mauritius  l.owe,  the  painter,  livrd  at  No.  .3.  Hedge  Lane, 
In  a  state  of  extreme  dutress ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 

{rood  news  was  that  a  picture  o  bis  was  (as  1  find  in  the  cata- 
ngue  of  that  year)  admitted  to  the  Kxlubilionofthe  Koyal 
Academy,  then  r>n  the  point  of  opening.  Johnson's  good 
oiBces  were  similarly  exerted  on  Lowe's  behalf  at  the  Kxhi- 
bition  of  17ti3.    Bee  pott,  lub  12th  April. «-  CaouB.  1M7. 
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the  corner  of  St.  James's  Place,  to  which  he 
had  been  directed,  but  not  clearly,  for  he 
searched  about  some  time,  and  could  not  find 
it  at  first ;  and  said,  ^^  To  direct  one  only  to  a 
comer  shop  is  toying  with  one."  I  supposed 
he  meant  this  as  a  play  upon  the  word  toy :  it 
was  the  first  time  that  I  knew  him  stoop  to  such 

rrt  After  he  had  been  some  time  in  the 
p,  he  sent  for  me  to  come  out  of  the  coach, 
and  help  him  to  choose  a  pair  of  -silver 
buckles,  as  those  he  had  were  too  small.  Pro- 
bably this  alteration  in  dress  had  been  sug- 
gested by  Mrs.  Thrale,  by  associating  with 
whom,  his  external  appearance  was  much  im- 
proved. He  got  better  clothes ;  and  the  dark 
colour,  from  which  he  never  deviated,  was 
enlivened  by  metal  buttons.  His  wigs,  too, 
were  much  better;  and,  during  their  travels 
in  France,  he  was  furnished  with  a  Paris-made 
wig,  of  handsome  construction.' 

This  choosing  of  silver  buckles  was  a  nego- 
tiation :  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  will  not  have  the 
ridiculous  large  ones  now  in  fashion ;  and  I 
will  give  no  more  than  a  guinea  for  a  pair." 
Such  were  the  principles  of  the  business ;  and, 
afler  some  examination,  he  was  fitted.  As  we 
drove  along,  I  found  him  in  a  talking  humour, 
of  which  I  availed  myself.  Boswell.  "  I  was 
this  morning  in  Ridley*s  shop.  Sir ;  and  was 
told,  that  the  collection  called  *"  Johnsoniana  [p. 
479.]  had  sold  very  much."  Johkson.  "  Yet 
the  ^  Journey  to  the  Hebrides*  has  not  had  a 
great  sale."*  Bosweix.  "That  is  strange." 
Johnson.  **  Yes,  Sir ;  for  in  that  book  I  have 
told  the  world  a  great  deal  that  they  did  not 
know  before," 

Bos  WELL.  "  I  drank  chocolate.  Sir,  this  morn- 
ing with  Mr.  Eld;  and,  to  my  no  small  surprise, 
found  him  to  be  a  Staffordshire  Whig^  a  being 
which  I  did  not  believe  had  existed.  John- 
son. "  Sir,  there  are  rascals  in  all  countries ." 
Boswell.  "  Eld  said,  a  Tory  was  a  creature 
generated  between  a  nonjuring  parson  and 
one's  grandmother.*'  Johnson.  "  And  I  have 
always  said,  the  first  Whig  was  the  Devil." 
Boswell.  "  He  certainly  was.  Sir.  The  Devil 
was  impatient  of  subordination  ;  he  was  the 
first  who  resisted  power : — 

*  Better  to  reign  in  bell,  than  serve  in  heaven.'  ** 
At  General  Faoli's  were  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 


»  In  general  his  wigs  were  very  shabby,  and  their  fore  parts 
were  burned  away  by  the  near  approach  of  the  candle,  which 
bU  ahort-sighteuness  rendered  necessary  in  reading.  At 
SircAtham,  Mr.  Thrale'n  butler  always  kept  a  letter  wig 
in  his  own  hands,  with  which  he  met  Johnson  at  the  parlnur- 
door,  when  the  bell  had  called  him  down  to  dinner ;  and  this 
ludicrous  ceremony  wai  performed  every  day.  — Ckokkr. 

3  Here  he  either  was  mistaken,  or  had  a  different  notion  of 
an  extensive  sale  from  what  is  generally  entertained :  for  the 
fact  is.  that  four  thousand  copies  of  that  excellent  work  were 
sold  very  ()ulckly.  A  new  edition  has  been  printed  since  his 
deatli,  besides  that  in  the  collection  of  his  works.  —  Boswbll. 
Another  edition  has  been  printed  since  Mr.  Boswell  wrote 
the  above,  besides  repeated  editions  in  the  general  collection 
of  his  works  during  the  last  twenty  years.  —  Malone,  1804. 
Hannah  More  says,  that  •"  Cad«Ml  the  publisher  told  her,  that 
he  had  sold  4000  the  first  week."  _  Life,  vol.  1.  p.  89.  This 
enormous  sale  at  first,  made  Johnson  think  perhaps  the  subo 
sequent  sale  icaaty.  — Crokkr,  183A. 
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nolds,  Mr.  Langton,    Marchese  Gberardi  »i 
Lombardy,   and  Mr.  John  Spottiswoode  th. 
younger,  of  Spottiswoode  \  the  solicitor.    Ai 
this  time  fears  of  an  invasion  were  circulated;  t<> 
obviate  which  Mr.  Spottiswoode  observed,  thxi 
Mr.  Fraser,  the  engineer,  who  had  lately  con.«- 
from  Dunkirk,  said,  that  the  Frendi  had  tit 
same  fears  of  us.    Johhsoh.  "  It  is  thos  tL.ii 
mutual  cowardice  keeps  us  in  peace.    >Vcn- 
one  half  of  mankind  wave,  and  one  half  cow- 
ards, the  brave  would  be  always  beating  ih< 
cowards.    Were  all  brave,  they  would  lea:i  - 
very  uneasy  life ;  all  would  be  continually  6^1^ '  - 
ing:  but  being  all  cowards,  we  go  on  very  wd' 
We  talked  of  drinking  wine.    JoH2f»oy.  "  I 
require  wine  only  when  I  am  alone.    I  bsv 
then  often  wished  for  it,  and  often  taken  :t 
Spottiswoode.  "  What,  by  way  of  a  compan.  i . 
Sir?"    JoHMsoN.  "To  get  rid  of  my  self.  *■ 
send  myself  away.    Wine  gives  great  pleasur-. : 
and  every  pleasure  is  of  itself  a  good.    It  t> 
good,  unless  counterbalanced  by  evil.    A  iti: 
mav  have  a  strong  reason  not  to  drink  wict 
ana  that  may  be  greater  than  the  ple:>Lr 
Wine  makes  a  man  better  pleased  with  \ixiii 
self.    I  do  not  say  that  it  makes  him  nr  r 
pleasing  to  others.    Sometimes  it  does.    1> 
the  danger  is,  that  while  a  man  grows  bo: . 
pleased  with  himself,  he  may  be  growing  t  > 
pleasing    to    others.  ^    Wine    gives    a   u  • 
nothing.    It  neither  gives  him  Jbiowledgi'  ? 
wit ;  it  only  animates  a  man,  and  enable?  *: 
to  bring  out  what  a  dread  of  the  company  I 
repressed.    It  only  puts  in  motion  whdt  > 
been  locked  up  in  m>st.    But  this  may  be  g«  > 
or  it  may  be  bad."     SpomswooDS.    **  ^ 
Sir,  wine  is  a  key  which  opens  a  box ;  but  "■  - 
box  may  be  either  full  or  empty  ?  "    Jobic>«  ^ 
"  Nay,  Sir,  conversation  is  tne  kev  :  winv  - 
picklock,  which  forces  open  the  box^  an*!  . 
jures  it.    A  man  should  cultivate  his  miD<:  - 
as  to  have  that  confidence  and  readiness  «  * 
out  wine,  which  wine  gives."    Boswszx.  *■  i". 
great  difficulty  of  resisting  wine  is  firom  U : 
volence.    For  instance,  a  good  worthy  r 
asks  you  to  taste  his  wine,  which  he  2^5  ' 
twenty  years  in  his  cellar."    Jomitoii.  **  > 
all  this  notion  about  benevolence  arises  tr<  : 
man's  imagining  himself  to  be  of  more  im}»>" 
ance  to  others  than  he  really  is.    TlieT  u 
care  a  farthing  whether  he  dnnks  wine  or  l^ 


'  In  the  phraseologT  of  Srotlmd,  I  sbooU  have  m^.     " 
John  Spottiswoode,  the  youncer.  ^ lft«f  Ctt.**  MiaiM-  •  •. 
that  sense  of  the  word  ^trj  well,  and  has  thus  ivplmo  ^ 
his  "  Dictionary  "  _  swer,  tlk,    ^  It  alio  stenttcs  Mr  k. 
as,  Maekimtath  t^  that  ilk,  denotei  a  gtnUemsii  wfer»> 
name  and  the  title  of  hla  estate  are  the  sase."--  Il»»«  > 
Johnson  derives  it  frtun  the  Saxon ;   but  Is  II  mt^  - .  * 
an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  -. lilic^  tkmtp^e*  t  Mr .  ^* 
woode  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  WOtism  StratMu   . 
was  the  father  of  th«  present  Spottiswoode  0/  <*•'  stt  . 
the  printer  of  this  work,    if  air,  p.  4E3il.  n.  L—  Ca«axK. 

4  It  is  obserred  in  "  Waller's  USt:'  bi  the  "  M«f  «- 
BriUnnIca,*'  that  he  drank  only  water ;  aad  thai  vk»l- 
in  a  companv  who  were  drinklof  wine.  *'  he  tot  tli*  4r>  • 
to  accommodate  bis  discourae  to  the  pUck  of  tfer  i«^ 
ssMJl,"  If  excess  In  drloktog  be  motnt,  tne  nma\  u  a.  • 
Just.    But  surely  a  moderate  u»«  ofvlneflna  •  9m^'> 
splriu  which  water.«trinlben  know  not BcaWX. 
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Sir  Joshua  Retnolds.  "Yes,  tbey do  for  the 
time."  Johnson.  **For  the  time!  If  they 
<  :ire  this  minate,  they  forget  it  the  next.  And 
.1^  for  the  good  worthy  man,  how  do  you  know 
hf  is  good  and  worthy  ?  No  good  and  worthy 
niin  will  insist  upon  another  man*s  drinking 
w  MR'.  Ajs  to  the  wine  twenty  years  in  the 
isiUr, — often  men,  three  say  this,  merely 
hof^ause  they  must  say  something;  three  are 
tt  lliiig  a  lie,  when  they  say  they  have  had  the 
\vinc  twenty  years;  three  would  rather  save 
tl..'  wine;  one,  perhaps,  cares.  I  allow  it  is 
^•)Incthing  to  please  one*s  company;  and  people 
.irt'^  always  pleased  with  those  who  partake 
fii  'lu^urc  with  them.  But  after  a  man  has 
t  irought  himself  to  relinquish  the  CTeat  personal 
]>U-:u^urc  which  arises  from  drinking  wme,  any 
•  •tiiiT  consideration  is  a  trifle.  To  please  others 
i>y  drinking  wine,  is  something  only,  if  there 
Ih>  nothing  against  it.  I  should,  however,  be 
Mirry  to  (Sfend  worthy  men :  — 

'  Clint  be  the  Terse,  how  well  Boe*er  it  flow, 
{"hat  tends  to  make  oae  worthy  man  my  foe.* " 

}>•><» WELL.  "Curst  be  the  spring,  the  water. ^ 
.liirvsoiv.  "But  let  us  consider  what  a  sad 
rK.ii::  it  would  be,  if  we  were  obliged  to  drink 
"r  do  any  thins  else  that  may  happen  to  be 
ijr.vable  to  the  company  where  we  are." 
i.iNGTOji.  "By  the  same  rule,  you  must  join 
'<  til  a  gang  of  cut-purses.**  Johnson.  "  Yes, 
>  r ;  but  yet  we  must  do  justice  to  wine:  we 

nt  allow  it  the  power  it  possesses.  To  make 
«  ni:in  pleased  with  himself,  let  me  tell  you, 

•J'ing  a  very  great  thing  ;^ 

*  Si  patrije  Tolumus,  si  nobis  viTere  cari.*  **  * 

I  was  at  this  time  myself  a  water-drinker, 
1  "Ti  trial,  by  Johnson*s  recommendation. 
I  11  ^  HON.  "Bosweli  is  a  bolder  combatant  than 
"^  r  Joshua:  he  argues  for  wine  without  the 

'.]>  of  wine;  but  Sir  Joshua  with  iC*  Six 
•I'^iicA  Reynolds.  "But  to  please  one's  com- 

t  .y   \a  a  strong  motive."     Johnson   (who, 

•  'Ui  drinking  only  water,  supposed  every  body 
'.<>  drank  wine  to  be  elevated).  "I  wont 
..'•K.'  any  more  with  you.  Sir.     You  are  too 

•  irone.       Sot  Joshua.     "I  should    have 
<"  t^bt  so  mdeed.  Sir,  bad  1  made  such  a  speech 

..  you  have  now  done.**    Johnson  (drawing 

.-••If  in,  and,  I  really  thought,  blushing). 

XiVf  don*t  be  angry.  I  did  not  mt.'an  to  offend 

.  '*    Sib  Joshua.  "  At  first  the  taste  of  wine 

•  - '  disagreeable  to  me ;  but  I  brought  myself 

•  (irink  tt,  that  I  might  be  like  other  people. 
•  (>lf>a8are  of  drinking  wine  is  so  connected 
li  pleasing  your  company,  that  altogether 

•  '<'  is  sonietninff  of  social  goodness  in  it.** 
'  ''tMkON.  "  Sir,  tais  is  only  saying  the  same 

•;r  over  again.**    Six  Joshua.    '*'  No,  this  is 
v.**    JoDNSON.    "  You  put  it  in  new  words, 

"  If  w«  would  Uv0  wltbtn  oar  proper  sphere. 
I>«sr  legoriclves,  and  to  oar  cvuotry  dear." 

~  Frameis.  ^  C. 


but  it  is  an  old  thought  This  is  one  of  the 
disadvantages  of  wine,  it  makes  a  man  mistake 
words  for  Uioughts.**  Boswbll.  "  I  think  it  is 
a  new  thought ;  at  least,  it  is  in  a  new  attitude.** 
Johnson.  "  Na^,  Sir,  it  is  only  in  a  new  coat ; 
or  an  old  coat  with  a  new  facing.**  Then,  laugh- 
ing heartily :  "  It  is  the  old  dog  in  the  new 
doublet.  An  extraordinary  instance,  how- 
ever, may  occur,  where  a  man*s  patron  will  do 
nothing  for  him,  unless  he  will  drink :  there 
may  be  a  good  reason  for  drinking.** 

I  mentioned  a  nobleman,  who  I  believed  was 
really  uneasy  if  his  company  would  not  drink 
hard.  Johnson.  "That  is  from  having  had 
people  about  him  whom  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  command.**  Boswell.  "  Supposing  I  should 
be  tete-a-tete  with  him  at  table?**  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  your  drink- 
ing with  himt  than  his  being  sober  with  you.** 
Boswell.  "  Why,  that  is  true ;  for  it  would 
do  him  less  hurt  to  be  sober,  than  it  would  do 
me  to  get  drunk.**  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir ;  and 
from  what  I  have  heard  of  him,  one  would 
not  wish  to  sacrifice  himself  to  such  a  man. 
If  he  must  always  have  somebody  to  drink  with 
him,  he  should  buy  a  slave,  and  then  he  would 
be  sure  to  have  it.  They  who  submit  to  drink 
as  another  pleases,  make  themselves  his  slaves.** 
Boswell.  "But,  Sir,  you  will  surely  make 
allowance  for  the  duty  of  hospitality.  A  gen- 
tleman who  loves  drmking,  comes  to  visit  me.** 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  a  man  knows  whom  he  visits ; 
he  comes  to  the  table  of  a  sober  man.**  Bos- 
well. "  But,  Sir,  you  and  I  should  not  have 
been  so  well  received  in  the  Highlands  and 
Hebrides,  if  I  had  not  drunk  with  our  worthy 
friends.  Had  I  dhink  water  only  as  you  did, 
they  would  not  have  been  so  cordial.  John- 
son. "  Sir  William  Temple  mentions,  that  in 
his  travels  through  the  Netherlands  he  had 
two  or  three  gentlemen  with  him ;  and  when 
a  bumper  was  necessary,  he  put  it  on  them. 
Were  I  to  travel  again  through  the  islands,  I 
would  have  Sir  Joshua  with  me  to  take  the 
bumpers.**  Boswell  "  But,  Sir,  let  me  put  a 
case.  Suppose  Sir  Joshua  should  take  a  jaunt 
into  Scotland  ;  he  does  me  the  honour  to  pay 
me  a  visit  at  my  house  in  the  country ;  I  am 
overjoyed  at  seeing  him;  we  arc  auite  by  our- 
selves :  shall  I  unsociably  and  cnurlishly  let 
him  sit  drinking  by  himself?  No,  no,  my  dear 
Sir  Joshua,  you  shall  not  be  treated  so;  1 
xoiU  take  a  bottle  with  you.** 

The  celebrated  Mrs.  Rudd*  being  men- 
tioned :  Johnson.  "  Fifteen  years  ago,  1  should 
have  gone  to  sec  her.**  Spottiswoodb.  "  Be- 
cause she  was  fifteen  years  younger  ?  *'  John- 
son. "  No,  Sir ;  but  now  they  have  a  trick  of 
putting  every  thing  into  the  newspapers,** 

He  begged  of  General  Paoli  to  repeat  one  of 
the  intro<luctory  stanzas  of  the  first  book  of 


s  See  anU\  p.  518.  n  2.  — C. 
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Ta8so*s  '*  Jerusalem,"  which  he  did ;  and  then 
Johnson  found  fault  with  the  simile  of  sweeten- 
ing the  edges  of  a  cup  for  a  child  ',  being 
transferred  from  Lucretius  into  an  epic  poem. 
The  General  said  he  did  not  imagine  Homer's 
poetry  was  so  ancient  as  is  supposed,  because 
he  ascribes  to  a  Greek  colony  circumstances  of 
refinement  not  found  in  Greece  itself  at  a  later 
period,  when  Thucydides  wrote.*  Johnson. 
"  I  recollect  but  one  passage  quoted  by  Thu- 
cydides from  Homer,  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  our  copies  of  Homer's  works ;  I  am  for  the 
antiquity  of  Homer,  and  think  that  a  Grecian 
colony,  by  being  nearer  Persia,  might  be  more 
refined  than  the  mother  country." 

On  Wednesday,  April  29.,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Allan  Kamsay's,  where  were  Lord 
Binning,  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Boscawen ",  widow  of  the  Admiral,  and  mother 
of  the  present  Viscount  Falmouth  ;  of  whom, 
if  it  be  not  presumptuous  in  me  to  praise  her, 
I  would  say,  that  her  manners  are  the  most 
agreeable,  and  her  conversation  the  best,  of 
any  lady  with  whom  I  ever  had  the  happiness 
to  be  acquainted.  Before  Johnson  came,  we 
talked  a  good  deal  of  him.  Ramsay  said,  he 
had  always  found  him  a  very  polite  man,  and 
that  he  treated  him  with  ereat  respect,  which 
he  did  very  sincerely.  1  said,  I  worshipped 
him.  Robertson.  "  But  some  of  you  spoil 
him :  you  should  not  worship  him ;  you  should 
worship  no  man."  Boswell.  "  I  cannot  help 
worshipping  him,  he  is  so  much  su{)erior  to 
other  men.  Robertson.  "  In  criticism,  and 
in  wit  and  conversation,  he  is,  no  doubt,  very 
excellent ;  but  in  other  respects  he  is  not  above 
other  men  :  he  will  believe  any  thing,  and  will 
strenuously  defend  the  most  minute  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  church  of  England." 
BoswEix.  "  Believe  me,  Doctor,  you  are  much 
mistaken  as  to  this ;  for  when  you  talk  with 
him  calmly  in  private,  he  is  very  liberal  in  his 
way  of  thinking."  Robertson.  **  He  and  I 
have  been  always  very  gracious :  the  first  time 
I  met  him  was  one  evening  at  Strahan*s,  when 
he  had  just  had  an  unlucky  altercation  with 
Adam  Smithy  to  whom  he  had  been  so  rough, 
that  Strahan,  after  Smith  was  ^one,  had  re- 
monstrated with  him,  and  told  him  that  I  was 
coming  soon,  and  that  he  was  uneasy  to  think 
that  he  might  behave  in  the  same  manner  to 
me.  *  No,  no,  Sir  (said  Johnson),  I  warrant 
you,  Robertson  and  I  shall  do  very  well.* 
Accordingly  he  was  gentle  and  good-humoured 


I  Tho  paRsagei  are  tn  the  JerusaUm.  canto  i.  st.S.,  and  in 
Ltirretius,  i.  935.,  and  again,  fv.  12 — CaoKKK. 

3  The  quotation!  in  the  third  book  or  Thucfdidei  are  not 
from  the  Iliad  or  Odytsey,  but  from  the  Hymn  to  ApottOt 
attributed  to  Homer.  It  ii,  as  Lord  Aberdeen  observes  to 
me.  remarkable  that  the  most  Judicious  of  the  Greek  his- 
torians should  have  quoted  this  hjmn,  not  onljr  without 
expressing  any  doubt  of  its  authenticitv,  but  as  hiMtorlcal 
proof.  —  more  especially  as  in  the  flrsi  book  of  his  History 
there  is  great  evidence  of  a  real  spirit  of  Inquiry,  and  of  some- 
thing like  the  philosophical  criticisms  of  modern  times." 
^CaoKBK,  lfM7. 


and  courteous  with  me,  the  whole  eTenln:. 
and  he  has  been  so  upon  every  occaaon  tl  j 
we  have  met  since.    I  have  often  said  (lauLJ- 
ing),   that  I  have  been  in  a  great  me-4?u 
indebted  to  Smith   for  my  good  receptio!). 
Bos  WELL.    "His  power  of  reasoning  is  vt"» 
strong,  and  he  has  a  peculiar  art  of  dnv'! 
characters,  which  is  as  rare  as  good  port:  i 
painting."    Sib  Joshua  Reynolds,    "^il'   * 
undoubtedly  admirable  in  this;  but,  in  (>:<• 
to  mark  the  characters  which  he  dnwN  i 
overcharges  them,  and  gives  people  moR  i-. 
they  really  have,  whether  of  good  or  bad." 

No  sooner  did  he,  of  whom  we  had  been  v.- 
talking  so  easily,  arriveY   than  we  were  a!! 
quiet  as  a  school  upon  the  entrance  of  the  b^- 
master ;  and  we  very  soon  sat  down  to  a  t . 
covered  with  such  a  variety  of  good  thin,^,  ' 
contributed  not  a  little  to  dispose  him  < 
pleased. 

Ramsat.     ^^  I  am  old  enough  ^  to  hart'  > 
a  contemporary   of  Pope.      His  poetry  ' 
highly  admired  in  his  life-time,  more  a  ." 
deal  than  afler  his  death."    Johksok.    "  ^ 
it  has  not  been  less  admired  since  hb  'i*  - 
no  authors  ever  had  so  much  fame  in  their  • 
life- time  as  Pope  and  Voltaire;  and  F-. 
poetry  has  been  as  much  admired  sin<> 
death  as  during  his  life :  it  has  only  no: 
as  much  talked  of;  but  that  b  owing  '• 
being  now  more  distant,  and  peode  bi> 
other  writings  to  talk  of.     Virgil  is  le>?  t^i 
of  than  Pope,  and  Homer  is  less  talked  •*: ' 
Virgil;  but  they  are  not  lees  admircl    '■ 
must  read  what  the  world  reads  at  tbt 
ment.    It  has  been  maintained  that  this  .>  •' 
fetation,  this  teeming  of  the  press  in  n^  ■ 
times,  is  prejudicial  to   good  litentnn. 
cause  it  obliges  us  to  read  so  much  of  «'  • 
of  inferior  value,  in  order  to  be  in  the  f.- 
so  that  better  works  are  neglected  fur  r 
time,  because  a  man  will  have  more  gra* 
tion  of  his  vanity  in  conversatioai  from  U* 
read  modern  books,  than   from  faarin::  ** 
the  best  works  of  antiquity.     But  it  n  u 
considered,  that  we  have  now  more  kn<>^  ' 
generally  diffused :  all  our  ladies  n»-i   * 
which  is  a  great  extension.     Modem  •  ~ 
are  the  moons  of  literature ;  they  shi^  "^ 
reflected  light,  with  light  borrowed  fr  ' 
ancients.     Greece  appears   to  me  to  i* 
fountain  of  knowledge ;    Rome  of  eltv- 
Ramsat.    "I  suppose  Homer*8  ^Iluti 
a  collection  of  pieces  which  had  been  »'" 
before  his  time.     I  should  like  to  see  i  " 


'  Francet ,  daughter  of  WfUlam  Ev«lr«  Ghn^v- 
married,  In  1741,  to  Adiairml  Boecm««n.    Ska  'i'^ 
This  excellent  and  highly-gifted  UJy  make*  a  en. 
figure  in  the  oorrespoodence  of  M r»,  MaMafv.  Vr« 
and  Hannah  More.  —  Cmokh. 

*  This,  probably,  vm  the  scm«>,  the  ruffvn'*^ 
represootation  of  which  may  haw  given  rkar  ^^  '* 
Miller's  scandalous  anccdocei      9««  mHi,  ^  y^  ' 
CaoKia. 

»  Mr.  Ramsay  vas  at  least  SI  («Ntf,  p.  ttT   »  > 
Pope's  death.  — >  Caoun. 
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lation  of  it  in  poetical  prose,  like  the  book  of 
Kuth  or  Job.  Robertson.  "Would  you, 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  are  a  master  of  the  English 
language,  but  tr^  your  hand  upon  a  part  of  it  ?'* 
JoHHSOK.  "  Sir,  YOU  would  not  read  it  with- 
out the  pleasure  of  verse."  * 

We  talked  of  antiquarian  researches.  John- 
son. "  All  that  is  really  known  of  the  ancient 
state  of  Britain  is  contained  in  a  few  pages. 
We  can  know  no  more  than  what  the  old 
writers  have  told  us;  yet  what  large  books 
have  we  upon  it,  the  whole  of  which,  excepting 
such  parts  as  are  taken  from  those  old  writers, 
is  all  a  dream,  such  as  Whitaker  s  '  Man- 
chester.* I  have  heard  Henry*s  *  History  of 
Britain*  well  spoken  of ;  I  am  told  it  is  carried 
on  in  separate  divisions,  as  the  civil,  the  mili- 
t.ary,  the  religious  history.  I  wish  much  to 
have  one  branch  well  done,  and  that  is  the 
hi:$tory  of  manners,  of  common  life.**  Robbbt- 
s<>N.  **  Henry  should  have  applied  his  atten- 
tion to  that  alone,  which  is  enough  for  any 
man ;  and  he  might  have  found  a  gi*eat  deal 
tH-attered  in  various  books,  had  he  read  solely 
with  that  view.  Henry  erred  in  not  selling 
his  first  volume  at  a  moderate  price  to  the 
l>ookscllers,  that  they  might  have  pushed  him 
on  till  he  had  got  reputation.  I  sold  my  *  His- 
tory of  Scotland  at  a  moderate  price,  as  a  work 
by  which  the  booksellers  might  either  ^ain  or 
not ;  and  Cadell  has  told  me,  that  Millar  and 
he  have  got  six  thousand  pounds  by  it.  I 
afterwards  received  a  much  higher  price  for 
my  writings.  An  author  should  sell  his  first 
work  for  what  the  booksellers  will  give,  till  it 
«>hall  appear  whether  he  is  an  author  of  merit, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  purchase- 
money,  an  author  who  pleases  the  public.** 

Dr.  Robertson  expatiated  on  the  character 
of  a  certain  nobleman  [Lord  Clivc]  ;  that  he 
was  one  of  the  strongest-minded  men  that  ever 
lived;  that  he  would  sit  in  company  auite 
sluggish,  while  there  was  nothing  to  call  forth 
hl5  intellectual  vigour ;  but  the  moment  that 
any  important  subject  was  started,  for  in- 
stance, how  this  country  is  to  be  defended 
:LS;ainst  a  French  invasion,  he  would  rouse 
himself,  and  show  his  extraordinary  talents, 
with  the  most  powerful  ability  and  animation. 
JoUNsoN.  '*  Yet  this  man  cut  his  own  throat. 
The  true  strong  and  sound  mind  is  the  mind 
(liAt  can  embrace  equally  great  thinss  and 
•inall.  Now,  I  am  told  the  King  of  rrussia 
will  say  to  a  servant,  *  Bring  me  a  bottle  of 
-  uch  a  wine,  which  came  in  such  a  year ;  it 


'  Tbif  vspnritnent,  which  Madame  Darler  made  In  rain, 
r  «•  tiDcv  iMwn  trtod  In  oar  own  language,  bjr  the  editor  of 
'  f>e»ian;"and  we  nrart  either  think  very  nicanljr  of  hit 

/i  J  It  v^,  or  allow  that  Dr.  Johnaoo  was  in  the  right.  And 
VIr  C'ovper.  a  man  of  real  genlot,  hat  mtterably  failed  in  hit 
*-**nk  vcrte  IrandatloD.—  Bovwell.  It  it  the  fathion  to  call 
«\«wpor'i  a  mberaMe  failure,  ami  by  the  tide  of  Pope'i 
.^*«<i»w  and   brilliancy   It  undoubtedly    leemi  deficient 

1  'pAh  mtpbaaf  and  iplendour.  Like  an  engraving,  or  tepia 
aftotrti  o/a  fine  picture,  the  outline  it  exact,  but  tne  charm 
•  f  ibitt  eoloofing  it  abtent.  It  it,  however,  the  nearett  por- 
u  .tit  mm  have  of  Homer,  and  the  more  one  readt  it,  the  better 
u  I  III  I  mi  —  Caoan,  issft. 


lies  in  such  a  comer  of  the  cellars.*  I  would 
have  a  man  great  in  great  things,  and  elegant 
in  little  things.**  He  said  to  me  afterwards, 
when  we  were  by  ourselves,  "  Robertson  was 
in  a  mighty  romantic  humour ;  he  talked  of 
one  whom  he  did  not  know ;  but  I  downed 
him  with  the  King  of  Prussia."  "  Yes,  Sir,** 
said  I,  "^  you  threw  a  hotde  at  his  head.** 

An  ingenious  gentleman  was  mentioned,  con- 
cerning whom  both  Kobertson  and  Kamsay 
agreed  that  he  had  a  constant  firmness  of  mind ; 
for,  after  a  laborious  day,  and  amidst  a  multi- 
plicity of  cares  and  anxieties,  he  would  sit 
down  with  his  sisters,  and  be  quite  cheerful 
and  good-humoured.  Such  a  aisposition,  it 
was  observed,  was  the  happy  gift  of  nature. 
Johnson.  "  I  do  not  think  so :  a  man  has  from 
nature  a  certain  portion  of  mind ;  the  use  he 
makes  of  it  depends  upon  his  own  free  will. 
That  a  man  has  always  ihe  same  firmness  of 
mind,  I  do  not  say :  because  every  man  feels 
his  mind  less  firm  at  one  time  than  another ; 
but  I  think,  a  man's  being  in  a  good  or  bad 
humour  depends  upon  his  will.***  I,  however, 
could  not  nelp  thinking  that  a  man*s  humour 
is  often  imcontroUable  by  his  will. 

Johnson  harangued  against  drinking  wine. 
**  A  man,**  said  he,  ^*  may  choose  whether  he 
will  have  abstemiousness  and  knowledge,  or 
claret  and  ignorance.**  Dr.  Robertson  (who  is 
very  companionable)  was  beginning  to  dissent 
as  to  the  proscription  of  claret.  Johnson  (with 
a  placid  smile).  *^  Nay,  Sir,  you  shall  not  dififer 
with  me ;  as  I  have  said  that  the  man  is  most 
perfect  who  takes  in  the  most  things,  I  am  for 
Knowledge  and  claret.**  Robbbtson  (holding 
a  glass  of  ffenerous  claret  in  his  hand).  **  Sir, 
I  can  only  drink  your  health.**  Johnson. 
^*  Sir,  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  should  be  ever 
in  such  a  state  as  to  be  able  to  do  nothing 
more.**  Robbbtson.  **  Dr.  Johnson,  allow  me 
to  say,  that  in  one  respect  I  have  the  advantu|re 
of  you  :  when  you  were  in  Scotland  you  would 
not  come  to  hear  any  of  our  preachers ;  where- 
as, when  I  am  here,  I  attend  your  public  wor- 
ship without  scruple,  and,  indeed,  with  great 
satisfaction.**  Johnson.  ^^Why,  Sir,  that  is 
not  so  extraordinary :  the  King  of  Siam  sent 
ambassadors  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  but 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  sent  none  to  the  King 
of  Siam.**  * 

Here  my  friend  for  once  discovered  a  want 
of  knowledge  or  forgetfulness ;  for  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  did  send  an  embassy  to  the  King 
of  Siam  ^  and  the  Abbe  Choisi,  who  was  cin- 


*  I  know  not  that  there  it  on  record  a  more  ttrikinft  in- 
ttanre  of  the  contrary  of  this  propotition  than  Jnhnton 
himt4>ir — much  of  whose  "  bad  humour  '*  was  undoubtocily 
conttitutional — Ckok.f.r,  1H47. 

'  Mrt.  fiozit  contiilrntl)'  mentfont  thit  aa  having  pn«.»od 
in  Scotland.  —  Anecdotes,  p.  G2  —  Botwp.LU  Johiiton  liim- 
tclf  tnid  her  the  ttory,  but  whether  It  had  happened  in  LoHvImr 
or  in  Kdinburgh.  he  prol}al)ly  did  not  ttate  ;  nor  doe*  ir  in 
the  least  decree  tijrnify.^  CauKsa.  1K47. 

<  The  Abbt;  de  Chm*!  wat  tent  bjr  I^ouitXIV.  on  an  rm* 
ha«fy  to  the  KIhk  of  Siam  in  I5H3,  with  a  Tiew,  It  ha«  been 
taid.  to  convfrt  the  king  of  the  rouutry  to  (/hritUanity.  — 
Malonb.    The  Chevalier  de  Cbaumont  wat  the  ambattador : 

B  B 
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ployed  in  it,  published  an  account  of  it  in  two 
volumes. 

Next  day,  Thursday,  April  30.',  I  found 
him  at  home  by  himself.  Johnson.  "  Well, 
Sir,  Ramsay  gave  us  a  splendid  dinner.  I  love 
Ramsay.  You  will  not  find  a  man  in  whose 
conversation  there  is  more  instruction,  more 
information,  and  more  elegance,  than  in  Ram- 
sav's.  Bos  WELL.  "  What  I  admire  in  Ramsav, 
is  his  continuing  to  be  so  young."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  yes,  Sir,  it  is  to  be  admired.  I  value 
myself  upon  this,  that  there  is  nothing  of  the 
old  man  in  my  conversation.  I  am  now  sixty- 
eighty  ajid  I  have  no  more  of  it  than  at  twenty- 
eight."  HoswELL.  "  But,  Sir,  would  not  you 
wish  to  know  old  age?  lie  who  is  never  an 
old  man,  does  not  know  the  whole  of  human 
life ;  for  old  age  is  one  of  the  divisions  of 
it."  Johnson.  "  N.ay,  Sir,  what  talk  is 
this  ?"  BoswEix.  "  I  mean,  Sir,  the  Sphinx's 
description  of  it:  —  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
1  would  know  night,  as  well  as  morning  and 
noon."  Johnson.  "  What,  Sir,  would  you 
kiiovv  what  it  is  to  feel  the  evils  of  old  age  ? 
Would  vou  have  the  «x<>Ut  ?  Would  vou  have 
decrepitude?"  Seeing  him  lieated,  I  would 
not  argue  any  farther ;  but  I  was  confident  that 
I  was  in  the  right.  I  wo\dd,  in  due  time,  be  a 
Ne>tor,  an  elder  of  the  people  ;  and  iUcro  sfn))i/(l 
be  sdiue  dillerence  between  the  conversation 
of  twenty-eight  and  sixty-eight.*  A  grave 
picture  should  not  be  gay.  There  is  a  serene, 
solemn.  j)laeid  ohl  age.  Johnson.  "  Mrs. 
Thrale's  mother  said  ol'  me  what  tlattered  nie 
much.  A  elergyman  was  complaining  of  want 
of  society  in  the  eountry  where  he  lived  ;  and  ' 
said,  '  They  talk  of  rttnls  (that  is,  young  cows).^ 
'Sir  (said  .^Irs.  Salu>bury),  Mr.  Johns(»n  would 
learn  to  talk  of  runts  ; '  meaning  that  I  was  a 
nian  who  would  mak»'  the  most  of  my  situation, 
whatever  I  was."  He  added,  "  1  think  myself 
a  very  polite  man.'* 

On  Saturday,  May  2.,  I  dine«l  with  him  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  where  there  was  a  very 
large  company,  and  a  great  deal  of  conversa- 
tion; but,  owing  to  some  circumstance  which 
1  cannot  now  recollect,  1  have  no  record  of  any 


th<*  AblH-  (!♦•  ChoUi  was,  as  Bi)swp|l  rornvtly  statos.  nnly 
*•  «Mnp1oyt<l  in  it.*'  ^nd  it  wh*  in  return  of  tliis  mission  tluil 
llu-  Kin)j  of  Si.un  *ent  his  etnhassy  to  LoiiJ».  —  Ckokkk. 

'  Dr.  .F')|Mi'«on'»  own  account  of  hi>  <llmii»r  rng^ip-nionts 
this  week  >hi»ws  a  mor»>  o\t«'n>i\'e  dining  out  tluiu  IJoswell 
nu'ntion'-,  or  prrliaps  was  fully  awar<>  of. 

"April  :vt.  177S.  Si!ir»»  I  wn*.  feich«'(l  away  from  Strop.thatn, 
th«»  Journ.il  [of  iTi^n^remi'iits]  j^t  uids  thu<i:  Saturday  [Jtl  of 
May],  Sir.loshua;  Sundni/,  Mr.  Hoolt*  ;  Monday.  Loni  Lu- 
raii  ;  Tui  iilnt/.itrn.  Va<>\\  ;  Wrdnrsdatf^'Wr.  Uan;say  ;  Thnrs- 
dat/.  Old  Hailry  ;  Fiidot/,  Vh\\t :  Saturday,  Sir  Joshua; 
Sunday,  Lady  I.uran,  Monday,  pray  h-t  it  Ix?  Stroatli.un, 
and  vi-ry  p.vrly  ;  <lo,  n^w.  l<^t  it  ho  very  rarly  ;  for  I  may  be 
OArnt'd  auay  -just  liWr  (i  inynirde  of  Trny  Do,  now,  let 
nu-  know  whftii>'t  vou  wdl  st-mi  for  mt- —  «Mrly  —  on  Monday. 
IJnf  take  soirr  circ.or  your  U'ttfr  will  not  lornr  till  Tuesday." 
—  hctfcrs.  The  dinner  at  tlie  Old  Hailey  is  one  jfiven  during 
the  Sessions  to  the  jud>:ps,  rouii-el,  and  a  few  j:ue>t«.  The 
veneralile  .Nlr.  Clarke,  Chamberlain  of  Ixindnu.  who  died  in 
Ix.ll,  in  his  TiiiKty-tliird  year,  told  me  that  lie  r»'mcniber<"d 
liaving  tak»ii  .I.ihuson  to  this  dinner,  he  btMn>;  then  >heri(r. 
Th<>  jud;.'i'i»  Wire  HIackstone  and  F.yre.  Mr.  .lustice  niark- 
»tone  eonversi'd  with  .Johnsori  on  the  sulijert  of  tlieir  absent 
friend.  Sir  Uob«'rt  Chand>*'rs.  —  Crokku. 

'i  Johnson  clearly  meant  (what  the  author  has  often  else- 


part  of  it,  except  that  there  were  several  v^^^a!^-' 
there  by  no  means  of  the  Johnsonim  iti^^k 
so  that  less  attention  was  paid  to  him  iLi: 
usual,  which  put  him  out  of  humour :  asu  ^v^ 
some  imaginary  offence  *  from  me,  ie  atukf^l 
me  with  such  rudeness,  that  I  was  Texed  asi 
angry,  because  it  gave  those  persons  an  opi>  :• 
tunity  of  enlarging  upon  his  supposed  ffr.xir?. 
and  ill  treatment  of  his  best  friends.  Iwis*- 
much  hurt,  and  had  my  pride  so  much  roii«o.i. 
that  I  kept  away  from  him  for  a  week:  k^L 
perhaps,  might  have  kept  away  much  lot!' 
nay,  gone  to  Scotland  without  seeing  him  i^^ 
had  not  we  fortunately  met  and  been  re  Xi- 
ciled.  To  such  unhappj  chances  are  \imit 
friendships  liable. 

On  Friday,  May  8.,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mi 
Langton's.  I  was  reserved  and  sUeot,  whki)  i 
suppose  he  perceived,  and  might  recolk^t  chr 
cause.  After  dinner,  when  ]VIr.  LangtoaTv 
called  out  of  the  room,  and  we  were  h\  our- 
selves, he  drew  his  chair  near  to  mine.  irJ 
said,  in  a  tone  of  conciliating  courtesy,  •*^t>i- 
how  have  you  done  ?  *'  Boswell.  "  Sir.  v.i 
have  made  me  very  uneasy  by  your  WhaT?  j" 
to  me  when  we  were  last  at  Sir  Joshua  K  .'• 
nolds's.  You  know,  my  dear  Sir,  no  nun  nx: 
a  greater  respect  and  affection  for  you.  ^ 
would  sooner  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  nrr^ 
vou.  Now,  to  treat  me  so  — ."  He  in>i>  -^ 
that  I  had  interrupted,  which  I  assure^!  \^'^ 
was  not  the  case  ;  and  proceeiled  —  **  Bui  rli* 
treat  me  so  betbre  people  who  neither  lore  t-* 
nor  me  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Well,  I  am  sottt  >-- 
it.  I'll  make  it  up  to  you  twenty  dir-r^^^' 
ways,  as  you  plejise."  Boswkul.  **  I  saji  "- 
day  to  Sir  Joshua,  when  he  observed  thai  ^  n 
tossed  me  sometimes,  I  don't  care  how  ofV-'' »' 
how  high  he  tosses  me,  when  only  fritnA'  »^ 
present,  for  then  J[  fall  upon  soft  grouDd;  1*« 
1  do  not  like  falling  on  stones,  which  i^  ^ 
case  when  enemies  are  present.  I  thint  n- 
a  pretty  good  image.  Sir."  Johnsox.  **  •^-' 
it  is  one  of  the  happiest  I  have  ever  hearl  * 

The  truth  is,  there  was  no  venom  in  '^ 
wounds  which  he  intlicted  at  any  time,  u< '"^ 
they  were  irritated  by  some  malignant  intu^  *• 


whore  mentioned),  that  he  had  none  of  the  li>tl«rop«  "*  * 
aire:  th.at  he  had  the  ^n\t  adtvity  md  enrrn  ^  ar^  r 
formerly  ;  not  that  a  man  of  sixty-eight  mixhtuiw'  ^  *',  ' 
lie  asseiTibly  with  as  much  propriety  a*  bermiM  «  r«'-  > 
eipht.  His  couTeriation  being  the  product  of  bjbc*  '*  "  * 
knowledge,  great  acutenest.  and  extraorUifwrj  •»'  • " 
equally  well  suited  to  every  period  oflife ;  and  u  »>  k'* 


it  probably  did  not  exhibit  any  unliccoinioit  Imty.  »c  om:-^ 
in  his  later  yearj  it  was  totally  free  from  the  prr-^^1  -- 
queru](»u«ne.<8  of  old  npe.  —  Malonk.  i    <«   — ^  - 

'<  Sucli  is  the  8ignificution  of  this  word  in  ^<^'*?T  J^..!, 
should  seem,  in  \Vale«.  (See  Skinner  in  r.)  ^^l^  \_  . 
of  Seotland  and  Wales,  when  broufW  to  f"J[T*  '^^" 
alwayji  smaller  than  tho«e  of  thi»  countr»,  tb«»^ '•*'^^1 
arqnired  a  BOcondAry  tense,  aiid  generillr  ilT'***'  *  ^,,^ 
diminutive  in  »ixe.  small  beyond  tbeordtnary  '"**r/,'  -* 
animal ;  and  in  this  tense  alone  the  word  isackw'*** 
Dr.  Johnson  In  his  Dictionary. —  Maioni. 

*  Lord  Wellcslev  had  heard  that  »WM«»«T^'tT?! .TV*, 
the  '•  place  in  the  Dunciad"— m«  ante.  p.  »8  -  **  !Z„^^ 
several  years  earlier ;  this  affkir  wa«  loiartkJDf  •■* 

»    Ihe  simplicity  with  which  BoiwtU  wy*«<«"*^^^ 
without  seeing  that  it  was  only  a  pftcf-i^ff-J^^^^ 
one  too,  is  »cry  cluu-acteristic  and  aawataf  —  **^^ 
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,r  niher  himdj.  We  vere  instantly  w  cordial 
LiLiin  u  ever,  and  joined  in  heartj  laugh  at 
I »K' ludicrous  but  innocent  peculiarities  of  one 
r  our  IVienUs.  Boswell.  "  Do  ;ou  think, 
'ir.  il  h  always  culpable  to  laugh  at  a  man 
I  Vif  face?"  JoHHsOH.  "Why,  Sir,  that 
{<' mis  upon  the  man  and  the  thing.  If  it 
M  slij^bl  man,  and  a  alight  thing,  tou  maj; 
miu  take  nothing  valuable  from  hmi." 
[if  siud,  "  I  read  yesterday  Dr.  Blair'i 
I'liLDH  on  deTotion,  from  the  text,  '  Coraelius, 
ikioul  man.'  Hia  doctrine  is  the  best 
iiji''^l,  the  best  expressed  ;  there  is  the  most 
iniith  without  fanaticiam,  the  most  rational 
Mii-imrL  There  is  one  part  of  it  which  I 
j-.iii|iraTc,  and  I'd  have  him  correct  it;  which 
.  'Ii:i(  'he  who  doe«  not  (eel  Joy  in  religiim  is 
ir  iVom  the  kingdom  of  heaien  1 '  There  are 
I  III/  ^ood  men  whose  fear  of  God  preilo- 
iiFNiici  over  their  love.  It  may  discourage. 
f  "M  rashly  said.'  A  noble  sermon  it  ia 
1 '-■I,  I  wish  Blair  would  come  over  to  the 
:ijivh  of  England." 

\^'hi*n  Mr.  Langton  returned  to  us,  the 
ihiw  n(  talk  went  on,"  An  eminent  author' 
■■«-^  mentioned  ;     Johnson. 


Hii 


either  i 


:i  j.live  nor  brilliant.  He  docs  not  talk  as  if 
'ii-'llfi  by  any  fulness  of  knowledge  or  viva- 
.:y  oi'  imagination.  His  conversation  is  like 
i,  ,1  i.(  any  other  sensible  man.  He  talks  with 
'■"  ni-vh  cither  to  inform  or  to  hear,  but  only  be- 
"i-^  he  thinks  it  does  not  become  [Dr.  Bobert- 
"  I']  iQ  sit  in  a  company  and  say  nothing." 

.^Ir.Langton  bavinj;  repealed  the  anecdote 
i|  AiMison' having  distinguished  between  his 
''TK  in  conversation  and  in  writing,  by 
•  iiij,  "I  have  only  nioepence  in  my  pocket ; 
'■:  I  can  draw  for  a  thousand  pounds ; " — 
' 'iision.  "He  had  not  that  retort  ready, 
'  - ;  he  bad  prepared  it  beforehand."  Laiso- 
'"1  (turning  to  me).  "  A  fine  surmise.  Set 
'  i!"iftocatchft  thief." 
-'"hnson  called  the  East  Indians  barbarians. 
--"■ii-t,  "Vou  will  except  the  Chinese, 
'■'"''  JoansoH.  "No,  Sir."  Bosweu- 
■  llive  they  not  aria?"  Jo&hboh.  "They 
'->i' jwllery."    Boswell.   "  What  do  you  say 


of  tlieir  langu 
JoHHSOM.  "  Sir,  tJiey  have  not  an  ^[ 
They  have  not  been  able  to  form  wli 
other  nations  have  fonned."  Boawsu..  " 


labour  in  hewine  down  a  tree  with  a 
than  with  an  axe!" 

He  said,  "  I  have  been  reading  Lord  K 
'  Sketches  of  the  History  of  &&n.'  In 
ing  of  severity  of  punishment,  he  mi 
that  of  Madame  Lapoucbin,  in  Russia,  I 
does  not  pive  it  fairly;  for  I  have  loc 
Chappe  D'AuIeroche ',  from  whom  I 
taken  it.  He  slops  where  it  is  said  tl 
spectators  thought  her  innocent,  and 
out  what  follows,  —  that  she  nevcrtbeh 
guilty.  Now  this  is  being  as  culpable 
can  conceive,  to  misrepresent  fact  in  a 
and  for  what  motive  ?  ^  It  is  like  one  o 
lies  which  people  tell,  one  cannot  see 
The  woman  s  life  was  spared ;  and  no  p 
ment  was  too  great  for  the  favourite 
empress,  who  had  conspired  to  dethroi 
mistress."  Bobweix.  "Uewaaonlyg 
picture  of  the  lady  in  her  sufferings. 
BOM.  "  Nay,  doo  t  endeavour  to  pallia 
Guilt  is  a  principal  feature   in   the  p 


money  is  plentiful ;  for  five  pounds  l 
same  proportion  of  value  to  a  hundred  | 
when  money  is  plentiful,  as  when  it  is  r 
A  tady  cuplained  it  to  me.  It  is  (sai 
because  when  money  is  plentiful  there 
many  more  who  have  money  to  lend,  thi 
bid  down  one  another.  Many  have  then 
dred  pounds ;  and  one  says — Take  mine 
than  another's,  and  you  shall  have  it 
per  cent'  Boswbi.l.  "  Does  Lord 
decide  the  question?"  Johnson.  "1 
be  leaves  it  as  he  found  it.""  Boswell. 
must  have  been  an  extraonlinary  lad 
instructed  you.  Sir.  May  I  a-sk  who  she 
Johnson.     "Molly  Aston',  Sir,  the  si 
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those  liulics  witli  whom  you  dined  at  Lichfield. 

—  I  shall  be  at  home  to-morrow."  Boswell. 
"  Then  let  us  dine  by  ourselves  at  the  Mitre, 
to  keep  up  the  old  custom  — '  custom  of  the 
manor,  custom  of  the  JNlitrc."  Johnson.  "Sir, 
so  it  shall  be." 

On  Saturday,  May  9.',  we  fulfilled  our 
purpose  of  dining  l>y  ourselves  at  the  Mitre, 
accordini;  to  the  old  custom.  There  was,  on 
these  occasions,  a  little  circumstance  of  kind 
attention  to  Mrs.  Williams,  which  nmst  not  be 
omitted.  Before  counni;  out,  and  leavinijj  her 
to  dine  alone,  he  i^ave  her  her  choice  of  a 
chicken,  a  sweetbread,  or  any  other  little  nice 
thini:,  which  was  carefully  sent  to  her  from  the 
tavern  ready  drest. 

Our  conversation  to-day,  I  know  not  how, 
turned,  I  think,  for  tlie  only  time  at  any  length, 
durinj^  our  loiiii  ac(piaintance,  u{)on  the  sensual 
intercourse  between  the  sexes,  the  deliii^ht  of 
which  he  ascribed  chielly  to  imap^ination. 
•"^  Were  it  not  tor  imai^nnation.  Sir,"  said  he, 
"a  man  would  be  as  happy  in  the  arnis  of  a 
cliaml>ermaid  as  of  a  duchess.  But  such  is 
the  adventitious  charnj  of  fancy,  that  we  find 
men  who  have  violated  the  best  principles  of 
society,  and  ruined  their  fame  ami  their  fortune, 
that  thcv  might  possess  a  woman  of  rank."  It 
^vould  n<it  be  projier  to  record  the  ])articulars 
of  such  a  conversation  in  moments  of  un- 
reserved frankness,  when  nobody  was  pres4*nt 
on  whom  it  could  have  any  hurtful  effect. 
That  sul)iect,  when  philosophically  treated, 
may  surely  employ  the  mind  in  a  curious 
discussion,  and  as  inno<'ently  as  anatomy;  pro- 
vided that  tliose  Avho  do  treat  it  keep  clear  of 
inllammatory  incentives. 

*'  From  gravi?  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe," 

—  we  were  soon  engaged  in  very  different 
specidation  ;  humbly  and  reverently  consider- 
ing and  wondering  at  the  universal  mystery  of 
all  things,  as  our  imperfect  fticulties  can  now 
judge  ot' them.  "'J'here  are,"  said  he,  *' in- 
mnnerable  ([uestions  to  which  the  iiupiisitive 
mind  can  in  this  state  receive  no  answer: 
Why  do  you  and  I  exist  ?  Why  w^as  this  world 
createil  ?  Since  it  was  to  be  created,  why  was 
it  not  created  s(u»ner?" 

On  Sunday,  May  10.,  I  supped  with  him  at 


scn'or.il  cXfj-lIcMt  rt'mnrk<*.  ob-^orv*'*.  "  Tho  turn  of  Dr.  John- 
Mjii's  lini'!»  to  Miss  Aston,  wliosc  whip  i)riii«Mi»h'S  ho  had  bt'ttn 
ri'iiih.itiiin,  apjti'.irs  to  ii)t>  to  be  t.ikrn  from  an  inponioiis 
« liV-'r.ini  \\\  t\\i.- *  ^/^u(li^latlU.' M A  iii.  j».  37<i.  o<lit.  17U>,  on  a 
yo'iiiLf  l.nly  whoaiijH'jirfil  ;it  a  masquerade.  habi/Ji-t' f'n  Jesntte, 
tlmiii;,'  th«-  llorrc  tont<MUi<>ns  of  tlic  followers  of  the  Molinos 
aiut  Janseiiius  co'.uorniujr  treivwill; 

"  f)n  s%'tonn<»  iri  quo  Calisto 
Ait  pris  Thabit  «l<'  Mnlinisto. 
ruu>(|Uf  f(  tt»' jriuu'  luautc 
()ti>  a  chitun  ^a  lilifi  Je 
N'est-co  pas  une  .laiisoniste  ?  "  —  Bohwell. 

S.^e  nnti\  p.  40..  w  here  I  have  vonture<i  to  anticipate  Bos- 
will  l.y  anion'  IJt.ral  translation  of  the  cjdtrram. 

"  Molly."  «.iiil  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Tlirale.  "  was  a  beauty 
and  a  srliol.ir.  .luil  a  u  it  ami  a  uhi>{;  and  she  talked  all  in 
prais<-  <»f  lilM-rty  :  ami  so  1  m.nle  that  t^pij^ram  upon  her.  She 
was  »l\c  lovcltisr  fn-.»tiiri'  I  ever  saw  I  "* 

•'  lli>  wife."  he  ridili'il.  "  was  a  litth*  jealous  of  thi.s  attach- 
ment, and  liappcniuii  one  ilay,  when  walking  in  the  country. 


Mr.  Hoole's,  with  Sir   Josbna  ReTnold^  1 
have  neglected  the  memorial  of  this  cvvlIi:, 
so  as  to  remember  no  more  of  it  tbti  ti 
particulars  :  one,  that  he  strenuousl?  orf -^J 
an   argument  by   Sir  Joshua,  that  virtot;  Tt 
preferable  to  vice,  considering  this  lii'c  nlr 
and  that  a   man  would  be  virtuous  iffre  h 
only  to  preserve  his  character :  and  tin  i? 
expressed  much  wonder  at  the  curiou?  i^^r^i- 
tion  of  the  bat,  a  mouse  with  wings;  a^c: 
that  it  was  almost  as  strange  a  thing  in  [Aj-- 
ology,  as  if  the  fabulous  dragon  coul'l  U  k-^ 
On  Tuesday,  May  12.,  I  waited  on  tih' £i" 
of  Marchmont,  to  know  if  his  lordship  wd: 
favour  Dr.  Johnson  with  information  corri;::- 
ing  Pope,  whose  Life  he  was  aliout  to  wriir 
Johnson  had  not   flattered   himself  viiii  ^ 
ho])es   of    receiving    any    civility   from  tin 
nobleman;    for  he  sjiid  to  me,  when  I  ik^ 
tioned  Lord  Marchmont  as  one  who  couii  v. 
him  a  great  deal  about  Pope, — "Sir.  hf^^ 
tell  nie  nothing."     I  had  the  honour  of  Vi: 
known  to  his  lordship,  and  applied  to  bim 
myself,  without  being  commissjoned  hj  J  ^'■ 
son.     His  lordship  behaved  in  the  nio>i  p  = 
and  obliging  manner,  promised  to  tell  n  - 
recollected    about   Pope,    and  wts  so  ^^^ 
courteous  as  to  sav,  "  Tell  Dr.  Johii<':)D  I  b^ 
a  great  respect  for  him,  and  am  re^idy  to  i?-* 
it  in   any  way  I  can.     I  am  to  Ik?  in  tfcr  '"^ 
to-morrow,  and   will  call  at  his  hou.^  i;  j 
return."     His  lordship  however  aske<i  "  ^^- 
he  write  the  *  Lives  of  the  Poets'  imparii- 
He  was  the  first  that  brought  Whig  and  i  '^ 
into  a  dictionary.     And  what  do  you  thiu  • 
the  definition  of  Excise  ?     Do  you  fcn<»  - 
history  of  his  aversion  to  the  word  fr»i«.^^' 
Then  taking  down  the   folio  Dictionarv.  ^ 
showed  it  with  this  censure  on  its  «<^' ■:  ^"^ 
sense.     *  To  escape  from  secrecy  to  ncixv  i 
sense  lately  innovated  from  France,  virb* 
necessity.'*      "The  truth  was,  Lonl  R*^^ 
broke,  who  left  the  Jacobites,  first  usai  r 
therefore  it  was  to  be  condenmed.    He  ^ij  -^^^ 
have  shown  what  word  would  do  for  it  ■ 
was  unnecessary."     I  afterwards  pot  i^  h^*' 
tion  to  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,**  said  ht%  *^' 
aln-oady     Boswell.    *'  That,  Sir,  is  u?i:^  ^' 
words."     Johnson.     "  Sir,  there  b  no  cri-i  • 


r? 


to  meet  a  fortune-tplling  gipsf,  Mr*.  Joht»»  ^^ 

wencli  look  at  his  hand,  but  soon  rrpentwl  b#r  nirt**^  •  ^ 
says  the  Kipsy.  "your  heAit  is  divided.  Sir.  h«FT?P"'  »J^ 
and  a  Molly  :  Botly  loves  you  best,  but  to«  tak*  ■*°^.''*r  ", 
in  Molly's  company:  when  1  turned  about  to  t«^i>j-,". 
my  wife  was  cning.   Pretty  charmer !  she  b^  w  '"*"*"' 

'  Johnson  was  under  an  engRpement  to  A"  •;■  ^ 
Joshua  on  ihisdav.  but  was  no  doubt  it»due<ttt  to  b«"-*  ' 
l»lease  Boswell  aftertheir  quarrel. whicfcpeThapfe*^^^^  "^ 
BoMvHl  being  Invited  to  Sir  Joshua's.  — Cwku,  '^  ^  ^ 

3  The  fipurativc  use  of  transpire  seems  i»-J»^**';,^  /. 
World  qf  fVi>rds,  a  dicUonary  published  by  FbilJP*^;/ 
nephew,  100  years  before.    Johnson's  awkward  J*-  ';    . 
"grt  abroad"  does  not  seem  to  erprets  eiart*^-"^^;  ^ 
moaning:  a  secret  may  grt  abroad  or  destfu.  "  '"^..     • 
by  breach  of  confidence ;  but  It  Is  sali  to  trt^tf^        . 
bivomes  known  by  small  indirect  drctnnstsPC  — '[^J    ,• 
toms  —  by  whi«pers.     Tratuprre  has  now  got «»''?  '^"^ 
improper  use,  for  happening  or  oixm  rinf. — C*stkn 
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this.  You  mar  as  well  insist  to  have  a  word 
for  old  age."  Boswbu..  "  Well,  Sir,  senectus^ 
tToHxsoN.  *'  Naj,  Sir,  to  insist  always  that 
there  should  be  one  word  to  express  a  thing  in 
English,  because  there  is  one  in  anotner 
lan<;^ge  \  is  to  change  the  language.** 

1  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  hear 
from  his  lordship  many  particulars  both  of 
Pope  and  Lord  fiolingbroke,  which  I  have  in 
writing. 

r  proposed  to  Lord  Marchmont,  that  he 
should  revise  Johnson's  Life  of  Pope :  "  So,** 
>aid  his  lordship,  '*you  would  put  me  in  a 
dangerous  situation.  You  know  he  knocked 
down  Osborne,  the  bookseller.**  * 

Elated  with  the  success  of  my  spontaneous 
exertion  to  procure  material  and  respectable 
Aid  to  Johnson  for  his  very  favourite  work, 
*'  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,**  1  hastened  down  to 
Mr.  Thrale*8,  at  Skreatham,  where  he  now  was, 
that  I  might  insure  his  being  at  home  next 
4iay  ;  and  after  dinner,  when  I  thought  he 
would  receive  the  good  news  in  the  best 
humour,  I  announced  it  eaizerly:  "I  have 
Uvn  at  work  for  you  to-day,  Sir.  I  have  been 
with  Lord  Marchmont.  He  bade  me  tell  you 
he  has  a  great  respect  for  you,  and  will  call  on 
\  oil  to-morrow  at  one  o'clock,  and  communicate 
all  he  knows  about  Pope.**  Here  I  paused,  in 
full  expectation  that  he  would  be  pleased  with 
Otl.n  intelligence,  would  praise  my  active  merit, 
and  would  be  alert  to  embrace  such  an  offer 
I'r  i  im  a  nobleman.  But  whether  I  had  shown 
ill  over  exultation,  which  provoked  his  spleen; 
or  whether  be  was  seized  with  a  suspicion  that 
I  ha^i  obtruded  him  on  Lord  Marchmont,  and 
K  imbled  him  too  much,  or  whether  there  was 
3X1/  thine  more  than  an  unlucky  fit  of  ill 
li  ninour,  I  know  not ;  but  to  my  surprise  the 
r'-«ult  was,  —  Johnson.  '*I  shall  not  be  in 
?'iwn  to-morrow.  I  don*t  care  to  know  about 
I  *'  f  pe.**  MbSw  Thkaub  (surprised,  as  I  was,  and 
a  little  anffry).  "I  suppose,  Sir,  Mr. Boswell 
»*i<>u;;ht,  that  as  you  are  to  write  Pope*8  Life, 

12  would  wish  to  know  about  him.**  Johnson. 
•  Wiah  I  why  yes.  If  it  rained  knowledge,  Pd 
:.*  'M  out  my  hand ;  but  I  would  not  give  myself 
t!.*>  trouble  to  go  in  quest  of  it.**  There  was  no 
.  j^uing  with  him  at  the  moment.  Some  time 
..  C'*rwards  he  said,  **Lord  Marchmont  will  call 
'I  nie,  and  then  I  shall  call  on  Lord  March- 
'..•  'Tit.**    Mrs.  Thrale  was  uneasy  at  this  unac- 

un  table'  caprice;  and  told  me,  that  if  I  did 

•  -•  take  care  to  briiiff  about  a  meeting  between 
L  'rJ  ^larchmont  and  him,  it  would  never  take 
*.'Ar'e,  which  would  be  a  great  pity.     1  sent  a 

•  4nl   to  his  lordship,  to  be  left  at  Johnson*s 


T\>i%  It  DOC  jfut.    I^ord  Morchraont  and  Boiwell  «rRued 

'   I  avMg  one  vitri  for  one  idea,  and  when  ibe  idea  U  a 

- '  S^  <><M,  enmmcn  Co  all  mankind,  like  oid  age,  the  lanffuagr 

-•til  know  DO  other  than  the  KnglUh  —  which  hat  no 

.     « •«  0^pnt»Um  for  it^  it,  »o  far,  Imperfea.  ^CaoKia.  1 447. 

***^  ^Mt^,  p.  46.  —  C 

Nn«  ^ekcM  unarmintabte  as  Mr.  Boswell  aeemi  to  think. 

If  if    ift^rvfwUon  tn  thit  aflklr,  wuotieiud  and  unauthorited, 

■  iti^ta  the  buitUng  vanity  of  hU  own  character,  and  Joh.i- 


house,  acquainting  him,  that  Dr.  Johnson  could 
not  be  in  town  next  day,  but  would  do  himself 
the  honour  of  waiting  on  him  at  another  time. 
I  give  this  account  fairly,  as  a  specimen  of  that 
unhappy  temper  with  which  this  great  and 
good  man  had  occasionally  to  struggle,  from 
something  morbid  in  his  constitution.  Let  the 
most  censorious  of  my  readers  suppose  himself 
to  have  a  violent  fit  of  the  toothache,  or  to 
have  received  a  severe  stroke  on  the  shin-bone, 
and  when  in  such  a  state  to  be  asked  a  ques- 
tion ;  and  if  he  has  any  candour,  he  will  not 
be  surprised  at  the  answers  which  Johnson 
sometimes  gave  in  moments  of  irritation, 
which,  let  me  assure  them,  is  exquisitely  painful. 
But  it  must  not  be  erroneously  supposed  that 
he  was,  in  the  smallest  degree,  careless  con- 
cerning any  work  which  he  undertook,  or  that 
he  was  generally  thus  peevish.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  following  year  he  had  a  very  agree- 
able interview  with  Lord  Marchmont  at  his 
Iordship*s  hoose ;  and  this  very  afternoon  he 
soon  forgot  any  fretfulness,  and  fell  into  con- 
versation as  usual. 

I  mentioned  a  reflection  having  been  thrown 
out  against  four  peers  for  having  presumed  to 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  twelve 
judges,  m  a  cause  in  the  House  of  Lords  ^,  as 
if  that  were  indecent.  Johnson.  *^  Sir,  there 
is  no  ground  for  censure.  The  peers  are 
judges  themselves :  and  supposing  them  really 
to  be  of  a  difierent  opinion,  they  might  from 
duty  be  in  opposition  to  the  judges  who  were 
there  only  to  be  consulted.** 

In  tlus  observation  I  fully  concurred  with 
him ;  for,  unquestionably,  all  the  peers  are 
vested  with  the  highest  judicial  powers ;  and 
when  they  are  confident  that  they  understand 
a  cause,  are  not  obliged,  nay,  ought  not  to 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  ordinary  law 
judges,  or  even  in  that  of  those  who  from  their 
studies  and  experience  are  called  the  law 
lords.  I  consider  the  peers  in  general  as  I  do 
a  jury,  who  ought  to  listen  with  respect fiU 
attention  to  the  sages  of  the  law ;  but  if,  after 
hearing  them,  they  have  a  firm  opinion  of 
their  own,  are  bound,  as  honest  men,  to  decide 
accordingly.  Nor  is  it  so  difficult  for  them  to 
understand  even  law  questions  as  is  generally 
thought,  provided  they  will  bestow  sufficient 
attention  upon  them.  This  observation  was 
made  by  my  honoured  relation  the  late  Lord 
Cathcart,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  camps 
and  courts;  yet  assured  me,  that  he  could 
form  a  clear  opinion  upon  most  of  the  causes 
that  came  before  the  House  of  Lords,  "  as  they 
were  so  well  enucleated  in  the  Cases.** 


son  was  unwllUnft  to  be  drainred  before  Lord  Marchmont  bj 
so  headlong  a  master  of  the  crremoiilct —  Chokrb. 

4  The  occasion  was  Mr.  Ilorne'i  writ  of  error.  See  ante, 
p.  603.  n.  Si.  The  four  peers  were  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
the  Earlt  of  ESinghAm.  Al  lugdon,  and  lUrrourt.— -C,  I  ma.*). 
There  has  been  a  more  recent  and  important  case,  that  of 
the  Qmnn  v.  O'Connelt^kc,  Sept.  1M4.  In  which  the  /tfy 
peers,  as  they  are  called,  dec  I  in«xl  (I  think  wronglv)  to  vote, 
even  though  the  Jtidgcs  were  divided.  —  CaoKRR,  1H47. 
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Mrs.  Thralc  told  us,  that  a  curious  clergy- 
man of  our  accjuaintance  had  dit^covered  a 
licentious  stanza,  whiib  Pope  had  oriizinally  in 
his  "  Universal  Prayer,"  before  the  stanza,  — 

"  What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 
Or  warns  us  not  to  do,"  &c. 

It  was  this  :  — 

•'  Can  sins  of  moment  claim  the  rod 
Of cvorlastinr^  tires? 
An<l  that  olfend  great  Nature's  God 
Which  Nature's  self  inspires  ?  " 

and  that  Dr.  J<»hnson  observed,  it  had  been 
borrowL'rl  from  (riKirinU'  There  are,  indeed, 
in  Pastor  Fulo^  many  such  flimsy  superficial 
reasoniiiirs  as  tliat  in  the  last  two  lines  of  this 
stanza. 

lioswKLL.  ''  In  tliat  stanza  of  Pope's,  ''rodof 
fires '  is  ccrtaiidy  a  bad  meta])hor."  Mus. 
TiiRALE.  ''And  'sins  of  moment'  is  a  faulty 
expression  ;  for  its  true  imjH)rt  is  momentous^ 
which  cannot  be  intended. '  Jounson.  *'  It 
nuisl  have  been  written  '  of  moments'  Of  mo- 
ment^  is  momentous ;  of  moments^  momentary. 
I  warrant  y«)u,  h«>wever,Po))e  wrote  this  stanza, 
and  some  friend  >trurk  it  out.  lioileau  wrote 
some  such  thiuij,  and  Arnaud  struck  it  out, 
saving,  *  Vons  i:ni:nerez  deux  on  trots  impies^et 
perdrez  je  ne  seats  comhien  d'honnetes  gens.' 
These  iMlows  want  to  say  a  daring  thing,  and 
(h»n't  know  how  to  go  al)out  it.  Mere  poets 
kn(»w  no  more  of  fundamental  j>rinciples  than 

."      Here  he  was  interrupted   somehow. 

Mrs.  Thrale  mentioned  Dryden.  Johnson, 
"  He  puzzled  himself  about  predestination. 
How  fov)lish  was  it  in  Pope  to  give  all  his 
fiiendship  to  lords,  who  thought  they  honoured 
him  bv  being  with  him  ;  an<l  to  choose  such 
lords  as  Burlington,  and  CoV)ham,  and  Boling- 
br(»ke !  liatliurst  was  negative,  a  pleasing 
man  ;  and  I  have  heard  no  ill  of  jMarchuiont. 
And  then  always  saying,  '  I  do  not  value  you 
for  being  a  lord  ;'  which  was  a  sure  proof  that 
he  «lid.  I  never  say  I  do  not  value  Boswell 
more  for  being  born  to  an  estate,  be'cause  I  do 
not  rare."'  Jk)swKLL.  "Nor  for  being  a 
Scotchman  ?  "  "  Nay,  Sir,  1  do  value  you  more 
for  beiiiL' a  Srotchman.  You  are  a  Scotchman 
witliout  the  faults  of  Scotchmen.  You  wouhl 
not  have  been  so  valuable  as  vou  are  had  vou 
not  Ix'cn  a  Scotchman." 

Talking  of  divorces,    I   asked  if  Othello's 
doctrine  was  not  plausible:  — 

'•  IIo  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen, 
Lot  him  not  know  't.  and  he's  not  robb'd  at  all." 

Dr.  dolin<on  and  Mrs.  Thrale  joined  against 
this.  Johnson.  "  Ask  any  man  if  he'd  wish 
not  to  know  of  such  an  nijury."  Boswr.LL. 
"  Would  you  tell  your  friend  to  make  him  un- 


'  I.  (in  tin*  contrary,  bc-liovo  that  Ho*\vcll"s  st.ntion  in  life 
ha-J  I  Kr^'i'-r  iiirttuiue  with  Jolmxin  (lim  lie  siippoMHl. — 
Chokkk.  1H17. 

-'  I  fi-ar  It  will  Im-  l)iit  t<io  <"vidf»nt  at  uho«o  oxponsc  Mr. 
lloswell  cli<)s*>  f(»  niikf  bO  ofTcnsive  ;ii)  liypotticsi*. — CkoKRK. 


happy  ?  "  JoiTNSoN.  "  Perhaps,  Sir,  I  iht'. 
not ;  but  that  would  be  from  prudence  o:,  ^^ 
own  account.  A  man  would  tell  hii  laiurr" 
BoswELL.  "  Yes ;  because  he  would  not  h.^• 
spurious  children  to  get  any  share  of  'i- 
family  inheritance."  ^Irs.  Tdrale.  "Ori- 
would  tell  his  brother."  Boswell  ''Ct'- 
tainly  his  elder  brother.  Johssoi?.  "\  - 
would  tell  your  friend  of  a  woman's  m^.^} 
to  prevent  his  marrying  a  prostitut»i :  fbf>!? 
the  same  reason  to  tell  him  of  his  wile?  :•  • 
delity  when  he  is  married,  to  prevent  tlit-r-i- 
se(iuences  of  imposition.  It  is  a  brea.1;  i 
confidence   not  to  tell  a  friend."    Bo^utL- 

"  Would  you  tell  Mr. ?"  (naiLr:  / 

gentleman  '^  who  assuredly  was  not  in  th«  !  » 
danger  of  such  a  miserable  disgrace,  th  C 
married  to  a  fine  woman.)     JoHBi*o?i.  "> 
Sir  ;  because  it  would  do  no  good :  ht  1;  ^ 
sluggish,  he'd  never  go  to  parliament  ami  jc- 
through  a  divorce." 

He  said  of  one  of  our  friends,  **  He  ^" 
Langton]  is  ruining  himself  without  plt^ri* 
A  man  who  loses  at  play,  or  who  run;  oi*  :^ 
fortune  at  court,  makes  his  estate  less, ill 7- 
of  making  it  bigger  (I  am  sure  of  this  ^^  - 
which  was  often  used  by  him)  :  but  it  15  ^  *' 
thing  to  pass  through  the  quagmire  d  [•-" 
mony  to  the  gulf  of  ruin.  To  pa^s  otct  -' 
llowery  path  of  extravagance  is  very  well 

Amongst  the  numerous  print*  j>asted  'S  ^ 
walls  of  the  <iining-r(X)ni   at   Streatbam  '- 
Hogarth's  "Modern  Midnight  Conver?3t.'- 
I  asked  him  what  he  knew  of  Par«t'n  r  *> 
who  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  n^' 
grouj).^    Johnson.  '*  Sir,  he  was  my  ii^^y^ ' 
ance  and  relation,  my  mother's  nephew.  Un- 
purchased a  living  in  the  coimtry,  but  D»»ts& ' 
niacally.  I  never  saw  him  but  in  the  wud^ 
have  been  told  he  was  a  man  of  great  part-  '  ^ 
profligate,  but  I  never  heard  he  wa^  io^;  '■-' 
IJoswELL.  "  Was  there  not  a  storr  of  K:r  .£ 
having  appeared?"     Johnson.    **  Sir.  i*  ^• 
believed.    A  waiter  at  the  lluiumums  in  *- 
house  Ford  died,  had  been  absent  tor  ? 
time,  and  returned,  not  knowing  lliit  FerJ  ^' 
dead.     Going  down  to  the  cellar,  aav^M-  : 
the  storv,  he  met  him:  goi  112  down  t^:^- ' 
met  him  a  second  time.     When  be  rac^r  - 
he  asked  some  of  the  people  of  the  hi^'x*  *' 
Ford  could  be  doing  there.    Thev  k  =  j    * 
Ford  was  dead.     The  waiter  to<:»k  a  K'^  '  - 
which  he  lay  for  some  time,    ^^ht!n  >"  *" 
covered,  he  said  he  had  a  message  to  dfh^ 
some  women  from  Ford ;  but  he  w»  D"t  t 
what^  or  to  whom.     He  walked  out :  l   *  • 
followed ;  but  somewhere  alwut  St.  F»ui  •  * 
lost  him.     He  came  back,  and  said  Ir^ 
delivered   ihc   message,  and  the  woo?^ 
claimed,   *  Then   we   are  all  undone-       ' 


3  The  acquiescence  of  Johnson,  on  tbU  "^^'''^^ 
aut})(  ntical«:  the  fact,  tlwil  Ford  WM  Uojarth « ni«5=*  t 
See  anU',  p.  9.  n.  6.  —  Cbokck. 
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Pellet,  who  was  not  a  crednlons  man,  inquired 
uito  the  truth  of  this  story,  and  he  said  the 
evidence  was  irresistible.  My  wife  went  to 
the  Hummnms;  (it  is  a  place  where  people 
;rot  themselves  cupped).^  I  believe  she  went 
with  intention  to  hear  about  this  storj  of  Ford. 
At  first  they  were  unwilling  to  tell  her ;  but, 
after  they  liad  talked  to  her,  she  came  away 
r^atisfied  that  it  was  true.  To  be  sure,  the  man 
had  a  fever ;  and  this  vision  may  have  been  the 
l>o^inning  of  it.  But  if  the  message  to  the 
women,  and  their  behaviour  upon  it,  were  true 
as  related,  there  was  something  supernatural. 
That  rests  upon  his  word  * ;  and  there  it  re- 
mains.** 

After  Mrsk  Thrale  was  gone  to  bed,  John- 
s' »n  and  I  sat  up  late.  We  resumed  Sir  Joshua 
Iteynolds*s  argument  on  the  preceding  Sunday, 
that  a  man  woidd  be  Tirtuous,  though  he  had 
no  other  motive  than  to  preserve  his  diaracter. 
JoH5SOR.  ^  Sir,  it  is  not  true ;  for,  as  to  this 
world,  vice  does  not  hurt  a  man*s  character.** 
BoswBLL.  ^Tes,  Sir,  debauchinga  friend*3 
wife  will.*'  Jobhsoh.  ^No^Sir.  Wlio  thinks 
the  w(Nr8eof  TBeauderk,  p.  260.]  for  it?** 
Ho!iwcLL.  ^  Lord  [Bolingbrokel  was  not  his 
friend."  Johnson.  ^  That  is  only  a  circum- 
«^tance,  Sir;  a  slight  distinction.  He  could 
not  get  into  the  house  but  by  Lord  [Boling- 
broke.]  A  man  is  chosen  knight  of  Uie  shire 
not  the  less  for  having  debauched  ladies.** 
HoswELL.  *'  What,  Sir,  if  he  debauched  the 
ladies  of  gentlemen  in  the  county,  will  not 
tht're  be  a  general  resentment  against  htm  F  ** 
JoffNSON.  ^*  No,  Sir.  He  will  lose  those  par^ 
ttcular  gentlemen ;  but  the  rest  will  not  trou- 
\  >lt*  their  heads  about  it**  (warmly).  Boswsix. 
**  Well,  Sir,  I  caimot  think  so.**  Johnson. 
"  Xav,  Sir,  there  is  no  talking  with  a  man  who 
will  dispute  what  every  body  knows  (angrily). 
1  )<>n't  you  know  this  f  **  Boswbix.  ^'  No,  Sir ; 
and  I  wbh  to  think  better  of  your  country 
than  you  represent  it.  I  knew  in  Scotland  a 
'j^^titleman  obliged  to  leave  it  for  debauching  a 
lady ;  and  in  one  of  our  counties  an  earFs 
lirother  lost  his  election  because  he  had  de- 
bauched the  lady  of  another  earl  in  that 
f^ounty,  and  destroyed  the  peace  of  a  noble 
lamily.** 

Still  be  would  not  yield.  He  proceeded: 
**  Will  you  not  allow.  Sir,  that  vice  does  not 
hiirt  a  man*s  character  so  as  to  obstruct  his 
f.r<K(p4*rity  in  life,  when  you  know  that  [Lord 
i'lup,  p.  609.]  was  loaded  with  wealth  and 
}i<  ifioiirs  ?  a  man  who  had  acquired  his  fortune 
i'V  such  crimes,  that  his  consciousness  of  them 
iiij|¥;Iled  him  to  cut  his  own  throat**  Bos- 
nr.LL,  **  Ton  will  recollect,  Sir,  that  Dr.  Ro- 
tit  rtfton  said  he  cut  his  throat  because  he  was 
«€>ary  of  still  life ;  little  things  not  being  suf- 


•  lUthi  atv  cmlM  Hamnram*  io  th«  Batt,  and  theace  thete 
•■■  frit  In  Cofent  Garden  where  there  were  hot  water  and 
%  .po4ir  bathe,  were  called  bjr  that  name.  —  Ciokbr,  1847. 

'  Whf  fthottkl  it  7  The  women  mifbt  hare  been  examined. 
And  vho  werelAt^r  wboiatUlled  Mrs.  Johnson  ;  and  of  what 


ficient  to  move  his  great  mind.**  Johnson 
(very  angry).  "  Najr,  Sir,  what  stuff  is  this  I 
You  had  no  more  this  opinion  after  Robertson 
said  it  than  before,  x  know  nothing  more 
offensiye  than  repeating  what  one  knows  to  be 
foolish  things,  by  waj  of  continuing  a  dispute, 
to  see  what  a  man  will  answer,  —  to  make  him 
your  butt !  **  (angrier  still.)  Boswkll.  *'  My 
dear  Sir,  I  had  no  such  intention  as  you  seem 
to  suspect ;  I  had  not  indeed.  Might  not  thia 
nobleman  have  felt  every  thing  *•  weary,  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable,'  as  Hamlet  says?** 
Johnson.  **  Nay,  if  you  are  to  bring  in  gabble, 
1*11  talk  no  more.  I  will  not,  upon  my  ho- 
nour.** My  readers  will  decide  upon  thia 
dispute. 


CHAPTER  LXVn. 
1778—1779. 

Lord  KanuM.  —  iSitr  George  VWurtU  Ghott,  — 
lunate  Virtue.  —  Native  Mode^,  — >  Foreign 
TraveL  —  Lord  Charlemont,  —  Country  Life.  — 
Mannere  of  the  Great,  —  HonWe  **  Letter  to 
Dunniny.^  —  J)r,  Mead,  —  Raetelae  and  Can^ 
dide.  -^  Frond** »    Horace.  —  Modem    Books   of 

TraveU.  —  Lord  Chaiham Vome.  —  Education. 

-^  Miiion*§  **  Tractate.**  —  Locke.  ->  Fisit  to 
JfarUy  Camp.  —  Dr.  Bumcy.  —  Sir  Joshua  Bey- 
noids'a  **  Dieeouraa.**  —  Pubkeation  of  the  **  Lives 
of  the  Poets.*'  —  Death  of  Garrich.  —  Corre- 
spondence. 

Next  morning  [13th  May,]  I  stated  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  at  breakfast,  before  he  came  down,  the 
dispute  of  last  night  as  to  the  influence  of  cha- 
racter upon  success  in  life.  She  said  he  was 
certainly  wrong ;  and  told  me  that  a  baronet 
lost  an  election  in  Wales  because  he  had  de- 
bauched the  sister  of  a  gentleman  in  the  county, 
whom  he  made  one  of  his  daughters  invite  as  her 
companion  at  his  scat  in  the  country,  when  his 
lady  and  his  other  children  were  in  London. 
But  she  would  not  encounter  Johnson  upon 
the  subject. 

I  staid  all  this  day  with  him  at  Streatham. 
He  talked  a  great  deal  in  very  good  humour. 

Looking  at  Messrs.  Dilly*s  splendid  edition 
of  Lord  Chesterfield's  miscellaneous  works,  he 
laughed,  and  said,  *^  Here  are  now  two  speeches 
ascribed  to  him,  both  of  which  were  written  by 
me :  and  the  best  of  it  is,  they  have  found  out 
that  one  is  like  Demosthenes,  and  the  other 
like  Cicero."    [p.  45.  n.  2.] 


was  she  satisfied  ?  And  be  It  observed.  Ford  died  in  1731,  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  did  not  come  to  London  for  ranre  than  seven 
years  later, -.-so  that  whatever  she  heard  could  not  be  very 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  parties.  It  seems  altogether 
a  foolish  story.—  CaoKta,  1447. 
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He  censured  I^rd  Kaxnes^s  "  Sketches  of 
the  History  of  Man/*  for  misrepresenting 
Clarendon's  account  of  the  appearance  of  Sir 
George  Villiers's  ghost,  as  if  Clarendon  were 
weakly  credulous;  when  the  truth  is,  that 
Clarendon  only  says,  that  the  story  was  upon  a 
better  foundation  of  credit  than  usually  such 
discourses  are  founded  upon ;  nay,  speaks  thus 
of  the  person  who  was  reported  to  have  seen 
the  vision,  "  the  poor  man,  if  he  had  been  at 
all  vxtking;''  which  Lord  Karnes  has  omitted.^ 
He  added,  ^^  In  this  book  it  is  maintained  that 
virtue  is  natural  to  man,  and  that  if  we  would 
but  consult  our  own  hearts  we  should  be 
virtuous.  Now,  after  consulting  our  own  hearts 
all  we  can,  and  with  all  the  helps  we  have,  we 
find  how  few  of  us  are  virtuous.  This  is  say- 
ing a  thing  which  all  mankind  know  not  to  be 
true."  BoswELL.  "Is not  modesty  natural?" 
Johnson.  "  I  cannot  say.  Sir,  as  we  find  no 
people  quite  in  a  state  of  nature ;  but,  I  think, 
the  more  they  are  taught,  the  more  modest 
they  are.  The  French  are  a  gross,  ill-bred, 
untaught  people ;  a  lady  there  will  spit  on  the 
floor  and  rub  it  with  her  foot.  What  I  gained 
by  being  in  France  was,  learning  to  be  oetter 
satisfied  with  my  own  country.  Time  may  be 
employed  to  more  advantage  from  nineteen  to 
twenty-four,  almost  in  any  way  than  in  travel- 
liBg.  When  you  set  travelling  against  mere 
negation,  against  doing  nothing,  it  is  better  to 
be  sure ;  but  how  much  more  would  a  young 
man  improve  were  he  to  study  during  those 
years !  Indeed,  if  a  young  man  is  w3d,  and 
must  run  after  women  and  bad  company,  it  is 
better  this  should  be  done  abroad,  as,  on  his 
return,  he  can  break  off  such  connections,  and 
begin  at  home  »  new  man,  with  a  character  to 
form,  and  acquaintance  to  make.  How  little 
does  travelling  supply  to  the  conversation  of 
any  man  who  has  travelled !  how  little  to  Beau- 
clerk  ! "  BoswBLL.  "  What  say  you  to  Lord 
[Charlemont]  I "  Johnson.  "  I  never  but 
once  heard  him  talk  of  what  he  had  seen,  and 
that  was  of  a  large  serpent  in  one  of  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt."  BoswBLL.  "Well,  I  happened 
to  hear  him  tell  the  same  thing,  which  made 
me  mention  him."* 

I  talked  of  a  country  life.  Johnson.  "Were 
I  to  live  in  the  country,  I  would  not  devote 
myself  to  the  acquisition  of  popularity ;  I  would 
live  in  a  much  better  way,  much  more  happily ; 
I  would  have  my  time  at  my  own  command." 
Bos  WELL.  "  But,  Sir,  is  it  not  a  sad  thing  to 
be  at  a  distance  from  all  our  literary  friends?" 
Johnson.     "  Sir,  you  will    by-and-by  have 


I  This  supprp«sion  Is  particularly  blameable,  because  the 

Iuettion  wai  as  to  the  extent  of  Clarendon's  credulity  ;  and 
.ord  KHTnes  gives  his  own  summary  of  the  story  with  marks 
of  quotation,  as  if  he  were  copying  Clarendon  exactly. —> 
Ckoker. 
'  James,  first  earl.    His  lordship  was,  to  the  last.  In  the 

habit  of  telling  this  storv  rather  too  often Crokbr. 

*  In  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  enlargement  of  that  '*  i^ctter," 
which  he  has  since  published  with  the  title  of"  Etri«  irrt#MvT«, 
or,  TAt  Diversions  qf  Fmrtey,"  he  meuiious  this  compliment. 


enough  of  this  conversation,  which  now  delight? 
you  so  much.** 

As  he  was  a  zealous  friend  of  subordi&ttion, 
he  was  at  all  times  watchful  to  repress  thf 
vulgar  cant  against  the  manners  of  the  great 
"High  people,  Sir,"  said  he,  "are  thewst: 
take  a  hundred  ladies  of  quality,  youll  fiii<l 
them  better  wives,  better  mothers,  more  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  their  own  pleasure  to  tber 
children,  than  a  hundred  other  womec 
Tradeswomen  (I  mean  the  wives  of  tradesnu^n ) 
in  the  city,  who  are  worth  from  ten  to  fit\e«r. 
thousand  pounds,  are  the  worst  creatine: 
upon  the  earth,  grossly  ignorant,  and  tfainkicj 
viciousness  fashionable.  Farmers,  I  think. 
are  often  worthless  feUows.  Few  lords  wiJ 
cheat ;  and,  if  they  do,  tfaeyUl  be  ashamed  (>: 
it :  farmers  cheat,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  it: 
they  have  all  the  sensual  vices  too  of  th>' 
nobility,  with  cheating  into  the  bargain.  Tbt-f'. 
is  as  much  fornication  and  adultery  amooiM 
farmers  as  amongst  noblemen."  Bo6W£u. 
"  The  notion  of  &e  world.  Sir,  however,  ii. 
that  the  morals  of  women  of  quality  are  wor** 
than  those  in  lower  station:^."  Joh95<)> 
^  Yes,  Sir ;  the  licentiousness  of  one  woman  of 
quality  makes  more  noise  than  that  of  aDumUr 
of  women  in  lower  stations :  then.  Sir,  joo  art 
to  consider  the  malignity  of  women  in  tk 
city  against  women  of  qmuity,  which  willmi)^' 
them  believe  any  thing  of  them,  such  as  tbi' 
they  call  tiieii  coachmen  to  bed.  No,  Sir ;  ^  ■ 
far  as  I  have  observed,  the  higher  in  rank.  C 
richer  ladies  are,  they  are  the  better  instnicttri 
and  the  more  virtuous," 

This  year  the  Reverend  Mr.  Homepubli</  ■;- 
his  **  Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning  on  the  £sg>>^ 
Particle."  Johnson  read  it^  and  tbongb  r»( 
treated  in  it  with  sufficient  respect,  he  h^ 
candour  enough  to  say  to  Mr.  Seward,  *•  \^  c^ 
I  to  make  a  new  edition  of  my  Dictiooiry.  I 
would  adopt  several' of  Mr.  Home's  ettnu- 
logies.  I  hope  they  did  not  put  the  dog  in  i^ 
pillory  for  his  libel ;  he  has  too  much  Ut«raivr. 
for  that."* 

On  Saturday,  May  16.,  I  dined  with  ha 
at  Mr.  Beauclerk*8  with  Mr.  Langton,  >t' 
Stcevens,  Dr.  Higgins,  and  some  otben.  1 
regret  very  feelingly  every  instance  of  ibt  i"^- 
missness  in  recording  his  memarabiUe:  1  l- 
afraid  it  is  the  condition  of  humanity  (a^  ^1' 
Windham,  of  Norfolk,  once  observed  to  u » 
after  having  made  an  admirable  cpeeeh  m  ''■- 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  higbi.v  • 
plauded,  but  which  he  afterwards  pernio  • 
might  have  been  better),  ^  that  we  are  ti 


as  if  Dr.  Johnson,  instead  of  several  of  his  HnMloi^  ' 
said  all.    His  recoIlecUao  having  thoa  maaniifed  u.  >  •  ■* 
how  ambitious  he  was  of  tta*  approbafioo  of  so  (tmi  •  ' 

—  BoawKLL.  The  occasion  of  llome's  Jettcr  «a*  »'•  ' 
pating  the  coostructloo  put  bj  the  iodfn  oiTllie  Coort  ••(  Kj  * 
Bench  on  some  word*  lo  hli  IndktBMnL  <->  Caocm.  1*^* 

*  This  Is   another   Instsneeof  JotinMo'a  caMr»it 
opInions—Mitf.p.  60S.— for  which  lottmM«««Mf/»'  '-* 
than  for  his  continued  Ignorsnce  of  Horse  Tvakm**  ««'*<.  * 

—  Caoam. 
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uneasy  from  thinking  of  our  wants,  than  happy 
in  thinkii^  of  our  acquisitions."  *  This  is  an 
unreasonable  mode  of  disturbing  our  tran- 
ijuillitj,  and  should  be  corrected  :  let  me  then 
(^oinfort  mjself  with  the  large  treasure  of  John- 
M>u's  conversation  which  I  have  preserved  for 
uiy  own  enjoyment  and  that  of  the  world ;  and 
let  me  exhibit  what  I  have  upon  each  occasion, 
whether  more  or  less,  whether  a  bulse,  or  only 
ii  few  sparks  of  a  diamond. 

He  said,  "  Dr.  Mead  lived  more  in  the  broad 
Minshine  of  life  than  almost  any  man."  ' 

The  disaster  of  General  Burgoyne*s  army ' 
w:is  then  the  common  topic  of  conversation.  It 
wa5  asked  why  piling  their  arms  was  insisted 
n{)on  as  a  matter  of  such  consequence,  when 
It  •^eemed  to  be  a  circumstance  so  inconsider- 
u'.)Ie  in  itself.  Jobhson.  **  Why,  Sir,  a  French 
author  says,  ^  Ily  a  beaucnup  aepuerilitis  dans 
lii  interre.  All  distinctions  are  trifles,  because 
LT.-at  things  can  seldom  occur,  and  those  dis- 
tiri'-tions  are  settled  by  custom.  A  savage 
'^"uld  as  willingly  have  his  meat  sent  to  him 
>n  the  kitchen,  as  eat  it  at  the  table  here  :  as 
n)«.n  become  civilised,  various  modes  of  denot- 
\uz  honourable  preference  are  invented." 

He  this  day  made  the  observations  upon  the 
*iriiilarity  between  ^^Rasselas"  and  "Gandide ;" 
which  I  have  inserted  in  its  proper  place 
'y.  115.1  when  considering  his  admirable 
ii  il'Kophical  romance.  He  said,  **  Candide," 
lie  thought,  had  more  power  in  it  than  any 
tliinrr  that  Voltaire  had  written. 

He  said,  ^*  The  lyrical  part  of  Horace  never 
'-  ui  be  perfectly  translated ;  so  much  of  the 
' '  <  I'lience  is  in  the  numbers  and  expression. 
I  ranris  has  done  it  the  best  Til  take  his, 
Oi  •  out  of  six,  against  them  all." 

On  Sunday,  Slay  17.,  I  presented  to  him 
Mr.  Pullarton,  of  FuUarton,  who  has  since 
1  nn^iished  himself  so  much  in  India  %  to 
•  >'>m  he  naturally  talked  of  travels,  as  Mr. 
l^rvdone  accompanied  him  in  his  tour  to  Sicily 
.'.'1  Malta.  He  said,  **  The  information  which 
''•'  have  from  modem  travellers  is  much  more 
i'tii»>ntic  than  what  we  had  from  ancient 
"lU'llera;  ancient  travellers  guessed,  modem 
"i^f'llers  measure.     The  Swiss  admit  that 

•  rt!  is  but  one  error  in  Stanyan.^  If  Brydone 

''«'  more  attentive  to  his  Bible,  he  would  be 


i  :'M  traveller."     [p.  491.] 
He  said,  ^^Lord  Chatham 


was  a  Dictator; 


Mr.  Windham't  MS.  Jounwl,  which  1  have  tcra.  exhlbiu 

<'r«  of  a  morbid,  leir-tonnenting   kypoc^mdriacitm, 

•t  -'n  thoM  who  koew  hhn  only  in  •oclccy  could  have  no 

-  rtoua,  UH7. 

I''  lUchanl  Mead  waa  bora  In  I67S,and  died  in  I7M. 

ulVrt'in  of  book!,  picture*,  and  coins  (which  told  for 

"^Mi  of  ICJDOW.).  were,  dtirlnir  bU  iif**,  mott  iiberalljr 

: '  .  t«i  pubik  curiosity.   He  wu  mnch  vUtted  by  the  literjili 

f  "rifiifT I.  and  did  certainly  live  In  the  *'  tunAhine  of 

—  rionaB- 

1(1  mrrnider  at  Saratoga,  October,  1777.—  Caoasa. 

'  I  >  17^7.  Mr.  Fullarton  published  a  **  View  of  the  Engllih 
"^«»  In  India."  —  WaiOHT. 

'  Trmpie  jHanyan.  Ciq..  at  one  time  mtnittcr  to  the  Porte, 
'or  of  an  ••  Aceommt  <tf  S'HtxertMtd,"  1714.  and  of  a  b<>tter 
^1  "Hisivr^  «/  Greece."     He  died  1752.  ^  CaoKSi, 

Toe  flip  of  paper  on  which  he  made  the  correction  1« 


he  possessed  the  power  of  putting  the  state  in 
motion:  now  there  is  no  power,  all  order  is 
relaxed."  Boswstx.  "Is  there  no  hope  of 
a  change  to  the  better  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why, 
yes,  Sir,  when  we  are  weary  of  this  relaxation. 
So  the  city  of  London  will  appoint  its  mayors 
again  by  seniority."  Boswbll.  "  But  is  not 
that  taking  a  mere  chance  for  having  a  good 
or  a  bad  mayor?"  Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir; 
but  the  evil  of  competition  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  worst  mayor  that  can  come; 
besides,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  choice  of  a  rabble  will  be  right,  than 
that  chance  will  be  right." 

On  Tuesday,  May  19.,  I  was  to  set  out  for 
Scotland  in  the  evening.  He  was  engaged  to 
dine  with  me  at  Mr.  Dill/s.  I  waited  upon 
him  to  remind  him  of  his  appointment  and 
attend  him  thither ;  he  gave  me  some  salutary 
counsel,  and  recommended  vigorous  resolution 
against  any  deviation  from  moral  duty.  Bos- 
well.  "  But  you  would  not  have  me  to  bind 
myself  by  a  solemn  obligation  ? "  Johnson 
(much  agitated).  "  What  I  a  vow  I  —  O,  no. 
Sir ;  a  vow  is  a  horrible  thing !  it  is  a  snare  for 
sin.  The  man  who  cannot  go  to  heaven  with- 
out a  vow,  may  go Here,  standing 

erect  in  the  middle  of  his  library,  and  rolling 
grand,  his  pause  was  truly  a  curious  compound 
of  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous;  he  half- 
whistled  in  his  usual  way  when  pleasant,  and 
he  paused  as  if  checked  by  religious  awe. 
Metnought  he  would  have  added,  to  hell,  but 
was  restrained.  I  humoured  the  dilemma. 
**  What,  Sir  I "  said  I,  "  In  calum  jusseris 
xbitt  *"  alluding  to  his  imitation  of  it, — 

**  And  bid  him  go  to  bell,  to  hell  he  goes." 

I  had  mentioned  to  him  a  slight  fault  in  his 
noble  "Imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of 
Juvenal,"  a  too  near  recurrence  of  the  verb 
spread  in  his  description  of  the  young  en- 
tnuaiast  at  college :  — 

**  Through  all  his  veins  the  fever  of  renown 

Spreads  irom  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown ; 
O'er  Bodley's  dome  his  future  labours  spread^ 
And  Bacon's  mansion  trembles  o'er  his  head." 

He  had  desired  me  to  change  spreads  to 
bums ;  but  for  perfect  authenticity,  I  now  had 
it  done  with  his  own  hand."  ^  I  thought  this 
alteration  not  only  cured  the  fault,  but  was 


depoiitod  by  roe  In  the  noble  library  to  which  it  rp1at<>t.  and 
to  which  1  have  preft«ruted  other  pieces  of  hU  handwriting 

Bo«WRLL. 

The  passAfe  In  the  flrit,  and  In  tome  other  editions, 
stands  as  follows  :  — 

*'  When  first  the  college  rolls  receive  his  name. 
The  young  enthusiast  quits  his  ease  fur  fame: 
Resistless  bunu  the  fcTcr  of  renown. 
Caught  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown ; 
O'er  Bodirv's  dome  his  future  labours  tnrrad. 
And  Bacon  s  mansion  trembles  o'er  bis  ticad." 

Johnson,  no  doubt.  In  amending  the  8i>cond  awkward 
cnupirl.  inadrrrtcntljr  Insert*^  sprradg  in<tf>ad  of  burns. 
The  true  reading  ought  to  bf  introdured  In  any  n«*w 
edition  of  the  poem,  which  it  h;is  not  t»*^n  in  any  that  I 
hare  ever  seen.  Eren  the  Oxford  pdittou  ^\^i'ir^)  notices 
tho  error  and  the  correction,  but,  strange  to  say,  do«4  not 
amend  the  text.— Caoasa. 
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We  had  a  quicjt,  comfortable  meetiog  at 
Mr.  Dillj'a  ;  nobody  there  but  ouraelvea.  Mr. 
Dilly  mentioned  somebody  having  wished  that 
Milton's  "Tractate  on  EJueation'  should  be 
printed  along  witb  bis  Poems  in  the  edition  of 
the  English  Poets  then  going  on.  Jobnsoh. 
"  It  would  be  breaXing  in  upon  the  plan  ;  but 
would  be  o[  no  great  consequence.  So  far  as 
it  would  be  any  thing,  it  would  be  wrong. 
Education  in  England  has  been  in  dancer  of 
being  hurt  by  two  of  its  greatest  men,  Milton 
and  Locke.  Milton's  plan  19  impracticable,  and 
I  BuppusG  has  never  been  tried.  Locke's,  I 
fancy,  has  been  tried  of^n  enough,  but  is  very 
imperfect ;  it  gives  too  much  to  one  side, 
and  too  little  to  the  other ;  it  gives  too 
little  to  literature. — I  shall  do  what  I  can 
for  Dr.  Watts ;  but  mr  materials  are  very 
scanty.  His  poems  are  by  no  means  his  best 
works ;  I  cannot  praise  his  poetry  itself  highlj, 
but  t  can  praise  its  design. 

Mj  illustrious  friend  and  I  parted  with 
assurances  of  affectionate  regard, 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  '25lli  of  May,  from 
Thorpe,  in  Yorkshire,  one  of  the  seats  of  Mr, 
BosTiUe,  [p.  923.]  andgavc  him  an  account  of  my 
hnvins  p]is3cd  a  day  at  Lincoln,  unexpectedly, 
and  therefore  without  ha  ' 
introduction;  but  that  I 
with  civilities  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Simpson, 
an  acquikintance  of  his,  and  Captain  Broadley, 
of  the   Lincolnshire    militia;  but   more  par' 


politeness  as  a  stranger,  and,  when  I 
formed  him  who  I  was,  entertained  me  at  his 
house  with  the  most  flattering  attention.  I 
also  expressed  the  pleasure  with  which  I  had 
found  that  our  worthy  friend,  Langton,  was 
highly  esteemed  in  his  own  county  town. 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 


"Mi  ■>] 


It  Sim- 


Scotli 

liad  mure  comersation  iiih  ThoouoD 
ii  slrange  that  Murdoch,  who  was 
(ricnd.  should  haie  Diistakett  hii  mot 

of  his  grandmother  bj 


laiden 


WSJ  the 

aide.  Hii  mother's  nami 
daujrhter  of  Mr.  Trotter  of  Fogu,  a  small  pro- 
prietor of  land.  Thomson  had  one  brother,  whom 
he  had  with  him  in  England  aa  his  amanuensis ; 
bul  he  was  si'iied  with  a  consumption,  and  haiing 
retumiid  to  Scotland,  to  try  what  hi>  native  air 
would  do  for  him.  died  foung.  He  had  three 
aiiten :  one  married  to  Mr.  Belt,  minirter  of  the 
parish  of  Stralhaven  ;  one  to  Mr.  Craig,  father  of 
the  ingenious  architect,  who  gate  the  plan  of  the 
New  Town  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  one  lo  Mr.  Tbom- 


only«nt 

have  it  in 

hiipoworlodolbemmorejood.    1-i 

Lyllelton 

t  obserralion.  that  ■  bt  botbal  nm.  i '. 

write,'  was  very  true.      Hii  lettm  u  tii  '-•i.- 

Mrs.  Tb 

mson.  were  not  fr«i«eat ;  aod  b  >^  . 

ihem  he  Hy>. '  All  mv  friendi  wbo  1li»*  <=^  V  ■ 

how  backward  1  am  to  write  Inten;  M  :.■ ' 

e  negligence  of  my  bond  to  Ibt  r><i  j  - 

of  my  he 

rt.'     I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  jut  Ir' 

which  sh 

had  from  him  ;  she  ncier  b«iJ  <^:y. 

hadanj 

mention  of  giring  into  holy  orden.   h  ■ 

this  lite 

interview  with  hi*  aiater,  I  Ihinl  r. 

more  fav 

urably  of  him,    as  I  hope  jon  •>.- 

am  eager 

lo  aee  more  of  yont  Prtbtti  u  i ' 

Poet.:    1 

■oloee  myoelf  with  the  fcw  pnxi-^iv. 

""i  «nd  LLther  parcel  of  Lord  Halless  ■  \rr .  . 

which  you  will  plea«  to  reWrti  to  me  a.  m» 

you  conv 

would  cu 

alittle  deeper;'  but  he  malbr;- 

Ihal  there 

is  so  little  oecatlon  U  u»  ihc  <r. 

knife.     I 

ever  am,  my  dear  Sir,  St„ 

Mr.  Langton  has  been  pleased  i: 
request,  to  fikvour  me  with  some  parties. . 
Dr.  Johnson's  visit  to  Warley  Camp.  ' 
this  gentleman  was  at  the  time  italioiii-: 
captain  la  the  Lincolnshire  militia.  1 
give  them  in  his  own  words  in  a  letter  i< 

"  It  was  in  the  nimmer  of  the  year  IT:- 
the  camp  at  Warley,  and  he  ilaid  with  at  >- 
degree  of  ill  bi 

manifeiled  towards  uxjuiring  into  iuIpiulil 
military  kind.  He  sale,  with  •  patieni  iliv^' 
attention,  lo  obserre  the  proceeding  ofirr:.' 


at  ele»en  o'clock,  heoc 

regiment  in  going  what  are  siyled  the  ru 

be  might  observe  the  fbrma  of  viuting  tb<' 

in  their  duty  on  their  KieTal  potto.  He  M 
slon  lo  eonverne  al  times  on  mitiiory  topics 
particular,  that  I  t«e  ihe  nwniiwi  il,  i 
■Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Ilebrida.'  »t 
open  before  me.  (p.  303.).  at  to  fu..;' 
which  he  spoke  of  to  Ihe  same  rffect,  b  |~ 


1    Ihe 

ratehed  al]  their  practim  attmtively  ^  tn- 
le  came  away,  his  remark  woo,  '  The  loff 
lo  load  their  muskets  and  fire  with  "' 
elerity.'  He  was  likewioe  particular  is  tv 
a  know  what  was  the  weight  of  ih*  Dici.' 

ipecled  to  take  effect  when  flrvd  oBT 
|>  In  walking  among  the  trnii,  and  tHr"' 
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one%  vas  never  eihibited  to  him  in  so  distinct  a 
\iow.     The  civilities  paid  to  him  in  the  camp  were, 
from  the  gentlemen  of  the  Lincolnshire  regiment, 
une  of  the  officers  of  which    accommodated    him 
with  a  tent  in  which  he  slept ;  and  from  General 
I    Hall,  who  rerj  courteously  invited   him  to  dine 
I   with  him,  where  he  appeared  to  be  very  welt  pleased 
'   with  his  entertainment  and  the  civilities  he  received 
on  the  part  of  the  General  * ;  the  attention  likewise 
(if  the    General's   aide-de-camp,    Captain    Smith, 
sfcmed  to  be  very  welcome  to  him,  as  appeared  by 
ttu'ir  engaging  in  a  great  deal  of  discourse  together. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  East- York  regiment  likewise, 
I    on  being  informed  of  his  coming,  solicited  his  com- 
pany at  dinner ;  but  by  that  time  he  had  fixed  his 
departure,  so  that  he  could  not  comply  with  the 
in>itatioo.'' 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL, 

"  London,  July  3. 1778. 

*'  Sir,  —  I  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  of 
which  the  second  eoroplainaof  the  neglect  shown  to 
the  first  You  must  not  tie  your  friends  to  such 
ptinctual  correspondence.  You  have  all  possible 
a<>%uraoee8  of  my  affection  and  esteem ;  and  there 
ought  to  be  no  need  of  reiterated  professions. 
When  it  may  happen  that  I  can  give  you  either 
counsel  or  comfort,  I  hope  it  will  never  happen  to 
me  that  I  should  neglect  you ;  but  you  must  not 
think  me  criminal  or  cold,  if  I  say  nothing  when 
I  have  nothing  to  say. 

**  You  are  now  happy  enough.  Mrs.  Boswell  is 
recovered  ;  and  1  congratulate  you  upon  the  pro- 
Ubility  of  her  long  life.  If  general  approbation 
u^ill  add  any  thing  to  your  enjoyment,  I  can  tell 
vou  that  I  have  heard  you  mentioned  as  a  man  whom 
trery  boify  UktM,    I  think  life  has  little  more  to  give. 

**  ri«angt<m]  has  gone  to  his  regiment.  He  has 
Utd  down  his  coach,  and  talks  of  making  more  con- 
i fictions  of  his  expense:  bow  he  will  succeed,  I 
Ltiow  not.  It  is  difficult  to  reform  a  household 
;;raduaUy  ;  it  may  be  done  better  by  a  system  to- 
I  lily  new.  I  am  afraid  he  has  always  something 
to  hide.  When  we  pressed  him  to  go  to  [Lang- 
ion  J,  be  objected  the  necessity  of  attending  his 
ritvigAtion';  yet  he  could  talk  of  going  to  Aber- 
■  t-in ',  a  place  not  much  nearer  his  navigation.  I 
t>ti>cve  be  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  living  at 
LtngtonJ  in  a  state  of  diminution,  and  of  appear- 

z  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood 

m  of  kU  heoMi,  This  is  natural,  but  it  is  cow- 
drily.  What  I  told  him  of  the  increasing  expense 
iif  a  growing  family,  seems  to  have  struck  him. 
lie  certainly  had  gone  on  with  very  confused  views, 
>)'t  we  have,  I  think,  shown  him  that  he  is  wrong  ; 
'hough,  with  the  common  deficicnce  of  advisers, 
«c  have  not  shown  him  how  to  do  right. 

*'  I  wish  you  would  a  little  correct  or  restrain 
%«mr  imagination,  and  imagine  that  happiness,  such 
i>  life  admits,  may  be  had  at  other  places  as  well 
*^  I^ndon.  Without  affecting  Stoicism,  it  may  be 
ti'L  that  it  is  our  business  to  exempt  ourselves  as 
niuch  as  we  can  from  tlie  power  of  external  things. 


'  Wb«n  I  one  day  at  mart  ntpretied  to  General  Hall  my 
«^i«  of  tlM  honour  h«  had  done  my  friend,  he  politely 
*  •»*red,  ••  Sir.  1  did  iny»rl^honour.*'— "BoiwsLL. 

»  The  W«3r  eanal,  from  Guildford  to  Weybndcr.  In  which 
■<  ^<id  a  eooaiderable  ahare,  which  his  family  »tiU  poiteii. 
—  Caoasa. 


There  is  but  one  solid  basis  of  happiness ;  and  that 
is,  the  reasonable  hope  of  a  happy  futurity.  Thia 
may  be  had  everywhere. 

**  I  do  not  blame  your  preference  to  London  to 
other  places,  for  it  is  really  to  be  preferred,  if  the 
choice  is  free;  but  few  have  the  choice  of  their 
place,  or  their  manner  of  life;  and  mere  pleasure 
ought  not  to  be  the  prime  motive  of  action. 

**  Mrs.  Thrale,  poor  thing,  has  a  daughter.  Mr. 
Thrale  dislikes  the  times,  like  the  rest  of  us.  Mrs. 
Williams  is  sick ;  Mrs.  Desmoulins  is  poor.  I 
have  miserable  nights.  Nobody  is  well  but  Mr. 
Levett.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most,  &c., 

**  Sam.  Johnsobi." 

In  the  course  of  this  year  there  was  a  dif- 
ference between  him  and  bis  friend  Mr. 
Strahan ;  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  relate.  Their  reconciliation  waa 
communicated  to  me  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Strahan  in  the  following  words :  — 

**  The  notes  I  showed  you  that  past  between 
him  and  me  were  dated  in  March  last.  The  mat- 
ter lay  dormant  till  27th  July,  when  he  wrote  to 
me  as  follows  :  ^ 

JOHNSON  TO  STRAHAN. 

**  Sia,  —  It  would  be  very  foolish  for  us  to  con- 
tinue strangers  any  longer.  You  can  never  by 
persistency  make  wrong  right.  If  I  resented  too 
acrimoniously,  I  resented  only  to  yourself  No- 
body ever  saw  or  heard  what  I  wrote.  You  saw 
that  my  anger  was  over ;  for  in  a  day  or  two  I 
came  to  your  house.  I  have  given  you  a  longer 
time ;  and  I  hope  you  have  made  so  good  use  of  it, 
as  to  be  no  longer  on  evil  terms  with,  Sir,  yours, 
&c.,  Sam.  Johnson. 

**  On  this  I  called  upon  him  :  and  he  has  since 
dined  with  me.** 

After  this  time,  the  same  friendship  as  for- 
merly continued  between  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Strahan.  My  friend  mentioned  to  me  a 
little  circumstance  of  his  attention,  which, 
though  we  may  smile  at  it,  must  be  allowed  to 
have  its  foundations  in  a  nice  and  true  know- 
ledge of  human  life.  "  When  I  write  to  Scot- 
land,*' said  he,  **  I  employ  Strahan  to  frank  my 
letters,  that  he  may  have  the  consequence  of 
appearing  a  parliament-man  among  his  coun- 
trymen." 

JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 
(  Extract*, ) 
"  Ocf.  15.  1778.  —  As  to  Dr.  Collier's*  epitaph, 
Nollekens  has  had  it  so  long,  that  I  have  for- 
gotten how  long.  You  never  had  it.  Tliere  is  a 
print  of  Mrs.  Montague,  and  I  shall  think  my&elf 
very  ill  rewarded  for  my  love  and  admiration,  if 
she  does  not  give  roe  one  ;  she  will  give  it  nobody 
in  whom  it  will  excite  more  respectful  hentiments. 
But  I  never  could  get  any  tiling  from  her  but  by 


'  Hit  lady  and  ramily.  It  appears,  were  In  Scotland  at  this 
peritMJ Choker. 

*  Dr.  CoUi.'r  of  the  Comrooo*,  an  early  Triend  of  Mri. 
Thrale'i,  who  died  'ikl  May,  1777-  -  Caoaaa. 
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pushing  a  face ;  and  so,  if  you  please,  you  may  tell 
her. 

"  When  I  called  the  other  day  at  Bumey's,  I 
found  only  the  young  ones  at  home ;  at  last  came 
the  doctor  and  madam,  from  a  dinner  in  the  country, 
to  tell  how  they  had  been  robbed  as  they  returned. 
The  doctor  saved  his  purse,  but  gave  them  three 
guineas  and  some  silver,  of  which  they  returned 
him  three-and-sizpence,  unasked,  to  pay  the  turn- 
pike. 

**  I  have  sat  twice  to  Sir  Joshua,  and  he  seems 
to  like  his  own  performance.  He  has  projected 
another,  in  which  I  am  to  be  busy ;  but  we  can 
think  on  it  at  leisure."  * 

"  Mrs.  Williams  is  come  home  better,  and  the 
habitation  is  all  concord  and  harmony ;  only  Mr. 
Levctt  harbours  discontent  With  Dr.  Lawrence's 
consent,  I  have  for  the  two  last  nights  taken 
musk ;  the  first  night  was  a  worse  night  than  com- 
mon, the  second,  a  better ;  but  not  so  much  better 
as  that  I  dare  ascribe  any  virtue  to  the  medicine. 
I  took  a  scruple  each  time.'* 

**  Oct.  31.  1778.  —  Sir  Joshua  has  finished  my 
picture,  and  it  seems  to  please  every  body ;  but  I 
shall  wait  to  see  how  it  pleases  you.  To>day  Mrs. 
Williams  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins  had  a  scold,  and 
Williams  was  going  away  :  but  I  bid  her  not  turn 
tauly  and  she  came  back,  and  rather  got  the  upper 
hand." 

We  surely  cannot  but  admire  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  this  great  and  good  man,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  how  grievously  he  was 
afflicted  with  bad  health,  and  how  uncomfort- 
able his  home  was  made  by  the  perpetual 
jarring  of  those  whom  he  charitably  accom- 
modated under  his  roof.  He  has  sometimes 
suffered  me  to  talk  jocularly  of  his  group  of 
females,  and  call  them  his  Seraglio.  He  thus 
mentions  them,  together  with  honest  Levett, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs-Thrale :  ^*  Williams 
hates  every  body ;  Levett  hates  Desmoulins, 
and  does  not  love  Williams ;  Desmoulins  hates 
them  both ;  FoU '  loves  none  of  them." 


1  I  tuppose  the  flrtt  it  the  ThraU  picture  — now  Sir 
Roliert  Peel'a ;  the  lecond  was  probably  either  that  in  which 
he  Is  reading,  or  the  other  in  which  be  holds  a  pen— neither 
of  them  at  all  comparable  to  the  former  —  perhaps  Sir 
Joshua's  %ery  flne»t  head.  — Crokeb,  1847. 

1  Miss  Carraichacl — Boswell.  I  have  not  learned  how 
this  ladv  was  connected  with  Dr.  Johnson.  It  would  seem 
from  Madam  D'Arblay's  account  that  she  was  invited  to 
enliven  the  gloom  of  Bolt  Court,  but  did  not  in  that  respect 
answer  Johnson's  expectations.  It  was  no  doubt  his  domestic 
experience  which  prompted  his  complimentary  exclamation 
to  Hnnnah  More  and  her  four  sisters."  What !  Jivf  women 
live  happily  together  !  !  —  More's  Lt/r,  v.  1.  p.  67.  Hawkins 
draws,  as  is  his  wont,  a  very  gloomy  picture  of  this  society.  — 
'*  His  inmAtes  were  enemies  to  his  pt-ace,  and  occasioned  him 

{trcatditauiet:  the  jealousy  that  subsisted  among  them  rendered 
us  dwelling  iricsomc  to'him.  and  he  seldom  approached  it, 
after  an  evening's  conversation  abroad,  but  with  the  dread  of 
finding  ii  a  scene  of  discord,  ami  of  having  his  ears  filled  with 
thecumplaintsorMrs.\ViIliams,of  Frank's  neglect  of  his  duty, 
and  inattention  tu  the  interests  of  his  master,  and  of  Frank 
against  Mrs.  Williams,  for  the  authority  she  assumed  over 
lilm,  and  exercised  « ith  an  unwarrantable  severity.  Even  those 
intruders  who  had  taken  shelter  under  his  roof,  and  who,  in 
his  absence  from  home,  brought  thither  their  children,  found 
cause  to  murmur;  "their  provision  of  food  was  scan  tr,  or 
their  dinners  ill  dressed  ; "  all  which  he  chose  to  endure, 
rather  than  put  an  end  to  their  clamours  by  ridding  his  home 
of  such  thankless  and  troublesome  guests.  Nay,  so  insensible 
was  he  of  the  ingratitude  of  those  whom  he  suffered  thus  to 
hang  upon  him,  and  among  whom  he  may  be  said  to  have 


JOHNSON  TO  CAPTAIN  L.\NGTON», 

Warietf  Camp, 

•*0et31.lM\ 

**  DsAR  Sir,  —  When  I  recollect  how  Ion?  .en 
I  was  received  with  so  much  klDdness  at\^ar.t'- 
CommoD,  I  am  ashamed  that  I  have  not  nude  v>.gc 
inquiries  after  my  friends. 

"  Pray  how  many  sheep-stealers  did  yoo  cootki  - 
and  how  did  you  punL*»h  them  ?  VHicd  are  }uu  ;  < 
be  cantoned  in  better  habitations  ?  The  air  <rrj-)  < 
cold,  and  the  ground  damp.  Longer  stay  in  t:^ 
camp  cannot  be  without  much  danger  to  r. 
health  of  the  common  men,  if  even  the  officers  i- 1 
escape. 

**  You  see  that  Dr.  Percy  is  now  dtan  '* 
Carlisle ;  above  five  hundred  a  year,  with  a  p>i^i' 
of  presenting  himself  to  some  good  liTiof^.  lit  > 
provided  for.  The  session  of  the  Club  is  to  c.i- 
mence  with  that  of  the  parliament.  Mr.  Bail- ' 
desires  to  be  admitted  ;  he  will  be  a  very  huu-  u'- 
able  accession. 

*'Did  the  king  please  you?*  The  CoiUi' 
men,  I  think,  have  some  reason  to  comply.:  ' 
Reynolds  says  your  camp  is  better  than  tbein.  I 
hope  you  find  yourself  able  to  encounter  il.> 
weather.  Take  care  of  your  own  health ;  a&'i  ^ 
you  can,  of  your  men.  Be  pleased  to  male  ' 
compliments  to  all  the  gentlemen  whose  nuut  i 
have  had,  and  whose  kindness  I  have  experk-t>ai 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.,  Sam.  Joh >«).%. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  18th  of  Augibt,*! 
18th  of  September,  and  the  6lh  of  Novruii» : ; 
informing  nim  of  m j  havii^  had  another  *• : 
born,  whom  I  had  called  James  ":  that  I  \ 
passed  some    time  at  Auchinleck;  thai   •' 
Countess  of  Loudoun,  now  inherninety-n')  • 
year,  was  as  fresh  as  when  be  saw  her,  and  r  - 
remembered  him  with  respect ;  and  that  I  " 
mother  by  adoption,  the  Countess  of  Kc  '; 
toune,  had  said  to  me,  **  Tell  Mr.  John5"i .  1 
love  him  exceedingly;**  that  I  bad  again  ^-.^ 
ferred  much  from  bad  spirita ;  and  that  35  '• 


divided  an  income  which  was  Iitt]«»  more  thaa  saftr>*" 
hie  own  support,  that  he  would  subrott  to  rtprof  b  a-  l  -^ 
sonal  a(nx>nt  from  tome  of  them ;  even  Levett  voak  • 
times  Insult  him,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  in  her  paruTii   • 
rage,  has  been  known  to  drive  him  (roaa  her  po'><   ' 
And  Johnson  himself  writes  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  Oct.  i' 
'*  Mrs.  Williams  is  not  yet  returned ;  but  diieoH  i  • 
content  reign  in  my  humble  habiution  as  in  the  p«>A 
inonarchs.      Mr.  Levptt  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins  havf  •  ■ 
eternal  hate.    Levett  is  the  more  Insidious,  mod  *«i'i  ■* 
to  turn  her  out."  —  Caoaaa,  1S3I-47. 

3  Dr.  Johnson  here  addresses  his  worthy  frtend  ?•<- 
Langton,   Es(^..  by    his  title   as  Capcain    of  Liik<- 
Miluia.  in  which  he  has  since  boen  moat  itoaiiiidJj  rxi 
the  rank  of  Major Boswu.l. 

*  Afterwards  the  right  honourable  Sir  Josefib  BanLi.  K  ^ 
ao  long  president  of  the  Royal  Society Cmrm.t>L 

*  His  Majesty  and  the  Queen  visited  WarWy  OMsp  <f  ' 
20th  October Caoasa. 

*  Of  the  king's  not  vUitinff  that  camp  aa  well  u^^' 
which,  however,  be  did,  oo  ttie  ad  November. .-  Caotts 

'  This  was  the  gentleman  who  oootribuled  a  (e«  »•«'* 
this  work.    He  was  of  Brascnnosa  College,  and  a  lir'-' 
Fellow,  and  died  in  February  l*n,  at  Ma  riuoaben.  t 
Temple.  —  Haii.    1  knew  him,  and  tried  oon  to  p«*^  • 
him  to  edit  this  work,  but  be  dicid  soon  after,  bai  cv 
completed  a  new  edition  of  Maloae's  sbakespearr.    U'  ' 
very  convivial ;  and  in  other  reapecu  like  bis  ^kvr  —  v. 
altiigether  on  a  smaller  scale.    Ther^  Is  an  arrvbm    ' 
in  the  Kdin.  Ann.  Ii«g.  fur  Ifm,  written  by  our  cri 
friend,  Mr.  MarkUnd.  ~  Caoasa.  1831-47. 
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was  verj  long  since  I  heard  from  him,  I  was 
not  a  little  uneasy. 

The  continuance  of  his  regard  for  his 
1  Vieud,  Dr.  Burney,  appears  from  the  following 
letters :  — 

JOHNSON  TO  DR.  WHEELER*, 

Oxford, 

**  LondoD,  Not.  2.  m& 

**  DsAR  Sift,  —  Dr.  Barney,  who  brings  this 
fuiper,  it  engaged  in  a  History  of  Music;  and 
h  tving  been  told  by  Dr.  Markham  of  some  MSS. 
r*.  Uting  to  his  subject,  which  are  In  the  library  of 
\oiir  college,  is  desirous  to  examine  them.  He  is 
my  friend;  and  therefore  I  take  the  liberty  of 
CI) treating  your  favour  and  assistance  in  his 
itujtiiry ;  and  can  assure  you,  with  great  confidence, 
that  \i  you  knew  him,  be  would  not  want  any  in- 
ti-rvenient  solicitation  to  obtain  the  kindness  of 
one  who  loves  learning  and  virtue  as  you  love 
tricin. 

**  J  luve  been  flattering  myself  all  the  summer 
n  ith  the  hope  of  paying  my  annual  visit  to  my 
tVtt'mls  ;  but  something  has  obstructed  me:  I  still 
h.>l»e  not  to  t>e  long  without  seeing  you.  I  should 
Ih;  ^lad  of  a  little  literary  talk ;  and  glad  to  show 
\oii.  by  the  frequency  of  my  visits,  how  eagerly  I 
iove  it,  when  you  talk  it.    I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c., 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

JOHNSON  TO  DR.  EDWARDS*, 

Oxford. 

*'  LondoD,  Nov.  %.  1778. 
••  Sib, —  The  bearer.  Dr.  T!umey,  has  had  some 
»•  count  of  a  Welsh  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
iMmry,  from  which  he  hopes  to  gain  some  ma- 
tt rials  for  his  History  of  Music  ;  but,  being 
:.'iu>rant  of  the  language,  is  at  a  loss  where  to  find 
.i>«>istance.  I  make  no  doubt  but  you.  Sir,  can 
X  A\y  him  through  his  difliculiies,  and  therefore  take 
tri<-  lilwrty  of  recommending  him  to  your  favour, 
jk\  \  am  sure  you  will  find  him  a  man  worthy  of 
4  %ory  civility  that  can  be  shown,  and  every  benefit 
r  <  It  can  be  conferred. 

**  Uut  we  must  not  let  Welsh  drive  us  from 
<  •rifk.  What  comes  of  Xenophon  ?'  If  you  do 
;.  >t  like  the  trouble  of  publishing  the  book,  do  not 
;.  t  your  commentaries  be  lost ;  contrive  that  they 
ii>.iy  be  published  aomewhere.     I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

**■  Sam.  Johnson." 

These  letters  procured  Dr.  Burner  great 
■  indneas  and  friendly  offices  from  both  of 
'  '  M*  gentleman,  not  only  on  that  occasion,  but 
t  future  visits  to  the  university.  The  same 
\  ■  nr  Dr.  Johnson  not  only  wrote  to  Joseph 
W  irion  in  favour  of  Dr.  Bumcy's  younrjest 
•  :).  who  was  to  be  placed  in  toe  college  of 
W  iru'hester,  but  accompanied  him  when  he 
n-ut  thither. 


'  nrnjamin  Wbaeler  wm  entered  at  Trinity  ('oll^ge, 
N  •Mtiber  II  ITftl.  in  I77(>  he  wa«  appointed  Iteglut  I'ro- 
*  't  of  Dlrinityasd  Canon  of  Chrl«t.Churcb.>-//a//.— 
I  w   K,ia. 

Kaward  EdwMtb  ralered  at  Jesut  Collcffc.  1743.  »t.  17  ; 
M  \   1749  (  B.D.  1756 ;  and  D.D.  1760.  —  ifaU.  ~  CaoKca. 


JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"Nov.  21.  1778. 

"  Dkar  Si  a,  —  It  is  indeed  a  long  time  since  I 
wrote,  and  I  think  you  have  some  reason  to  com- 
plain; however,  you  must  not  let  small  things 
disturb  you,  when  you  have  such  a  fine  addition  to 
your  happiness  as  a  new  boy,  and  I  hope  your 
lady's  health  restored  by  bringing  him.  It  seems 
very  probable  that  a  little  care  will  now  restore 
her,  if  any  remains  of  her  complaints  are  left. 

**  You  seem,  if  I  understand  your  letter,  to  be 
gaining  ground  at  Auchinleck;  an  incident  that 
would  give  me  great  delight. 

**  When  any  fit  of  anxiety,  or  gloominess,  or 
perversion  of  mind  lays  hold  upon  you,  make  it  a 
rule  not  to  publish  it  by  complaints,  but  exert  your 
whole  care  to  hide  it ;  by  endeavouring  to  hide  it, 
you  will  drive  it  away.     Be  always  busy. 

**  The  Club  19  to  meet  with  the  parliament ;  we 
talk  of  electing  Banks,  the  traveller  ;  he  will  be 
a  reputable  member.  Langton  has  been  encamped 
with  his  company  of  militia  on  Warley  Common  ; 
I  spent  five  days  amongst  them;  he  signalised 
himself  as  a  diligent  officer,  and  has  very  hi^h 
respect  in  the  regiment.  He  presided  when  I  was 
there  at  a  court-martial ;  he  is  now  quartered  in 
Hertfordshire;  his  lady  and  little  ones  are  in 
Scotland.  Paoli  came  to  the  camp,  and  com- 
mended the  soldiers. 

**  Of  myself  I  have  no  great  matters  to  say :  my 
health  is  not  restored  ;  my  nights  are  restless  and 
tedious.  The  best  night  that  I  have  had  these 
twenty  years  was  at  Fort  Augustus. 

**  I  hope  soon  to  send  you  a  few  Lives  to  read. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  affiwtionate, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.** 

About  this  time  the  Reverend  Mr.  John 
Hussey,  who  had  been  some  time  in  trade,  and 
was  then  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, being  about  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
Aleppo,  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  which  he 
accomplished.  Dr.  Johnson  (who  had  long  been 
in  habits  of  intimacy  with  him)  honoured  him 
with  the  following  letter :  — 

JOHNSON  TO  HUSSEY. 

••  Dec.  ».  1779. 
"  Dkar  Sir,  —  I  have  sent  you  the  *  Grammar,' 
and  have  left  you  two  books  more,  by  which  I  hope 
to  be  remembered  :  write  my  name  in  them ;  we 
may,  perhaps,  see  each  other  no  more :  you  part 
with  my  good  wishes,  nor  do  I  despair  of  seeing  you 
return.  Let  no  opportunities  of  vice  corrupt  you ; 
let  no  bad  eiample  seduce  you ;  let  the  blindness 
of  Mahometans  confirm  you  in  Christianity.  God 
bless  you.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate  hum- 
ble servant,  Sam  Johnson.'* 

Johnson  thi.«<  year  expressed  great  satisfac- 
tion at  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of 
"  Discourses  to  the  Royal  Academy,"  by  Sir 


'  Dr.  Rdwardi  wat  ]irc|virfng  an  edition  of  Xenophon'i 
Memorabilia,  whirh,  howrtor,  Iw  did  not  lire  to  coin|<U't«.>- 
Caoaaa.  It  wai  pubtlftbcd  In  1785,  vitb  a  preface  by  Dr. 
Owen.— .WaiOHT. 
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Joshua  Refolds,  whom  he  alirajs  considered 

as  one  of  his  literary  school.  Much  praise  In- 
dt^  is  due  to  those  execllent  Discourses, 
which  are  so  uDivcr&allf  admired,  and  for  irhicb 
the  author  received  from  the  Empress  of  Russia 
a  gold  snuff-box,  adorned  irith  her  pro&le  in 
bm  relief,  set  in  diamonds;  and  containing, 
what  is  infinilelj  more  valuable,  a  slip  of  paper, 
on  nhich  are  written,  trith  her  imperial  ma- 
jesty's own  hand,  the  following  worda :  — 
"  Pour  le  Chevaiier  Reyimlds,  en  temoignage  du 
contentement  qiitfai  restentie  li  la  lecture  de  tet 
ejceiUtu  Diaciart  mr  la  Peintnre." 

This  year,  Johnson  gave  the  world  a  lumi- 
nous proof  that  the  vigour  of  bis  mind  in  all  its 
fa<;utties,  whether  memory,  judgment,  or  ima- 
gination, was  not  in  the  least  abated ;  for  this 
year  came  out  the  first  four  volumes  of  his 
"Prefaces,  biographical  and  eritlcal,  to  the 
most  eminent  of  the  English  Poets',"  published 
by  the  booksellers  of  London.  The  remaining 
volumes  came  out  in  the  year  1780.  The  poets 
were  selected  by  the  several  booksellers  who 
had  the  honorary  copyright,  which  is  still  pre- 
served among  tbcm  by  mutual  compact,  not- 
withstanding the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lorda  against  the  pcrjietuity  of  literary  pro- 
perty. We  have  his  own  authority',  that  by 
his  recommendation  the  poems  of  Blackmorc, 
Watts,  Fomfrct,  and  Yalden,  were  added  to 
the  collection.  Of  this  work  I  shall  speak  more 
particularly  hereafter. 

[JOHNSON  TO  MR3.  ASTON. 


ch  I  wish  juu  and  dear  Mr*.  Ga«rell  man 
mny  rctunu,  il  is  fit  that  1  give  you  huh 
It  of  (he  year  past.  In  the  brginnin^  of  it 
difficulty  orbreathing.  uid  other  illness,  froi 


had  I 


I  by  Jpg 


•nd  fr 


which  1  am  now  lolerably  free.  Id  Iti*  iprinf; 
and  summer  I  flattered  myself  that  1  should  came 
lo  Lichfield,  and  forebore  to  write  till  I  could  tell 
of  my  intentiani  with  some  certainty,  and  one  thing 
or  other  msking  the  Journey  always  imprnper,  as  I 
did  not  come,  I  omitted  to  write,  till  at  lai^t  I  grew 
afraid  of  hearing  ill  news.  Dut  the  other  day  Mr. 
Prujean'  called  and  left  word,  tliat  you.  dear  Ma- 
dam, ere  grown  belter;  and  I  know  not  when  1 
heard  any  thing  that  pleased  me  w  much.  I  shall 
now  long  more  and  more  to  see  Lichfield,  and  par- 
take the  happiness  of  your  recotery. 

"  Now  you  begin  to  mend,  you  have  gtcal  en- 
coungcment  to  take   care  of  younclf      Do  m 


any  11 


hall  h< 


r  health. 


and   dearef 

Do  not  be  angry  at  my  long  oi 

let  me  hear  huw  you  boi 


enjoy  « 


lure,  than  to,  dearest  Madtia.  four  mxt  humbii 

—  PmbrolU  US. 

JOHNSON  TO  MR&  PORTEH. 

'•  Bolt  CBurt,  Fleet  suwt,  Jan. ».  |— h. 

"  DiiaisT  Love. — Though  I  have  aoloug  omitlxi 
to  write,  1  will  omit  it  no  longer.  I  hopethc  w 
year  finds  you  not  worse  than  you  have  foniKTi, 
Iwcn  ;  and  1  wish  that  many  yean  may  pus  o\  c 
you  withoutbringingeilher  pain  ordiKootno.  tu: 
my  part,  I  think  my  health,  though  not  good,  y<t 
rather  better  than  when  I  left  you. 

"  My  purpose  was  to  have  paid  yoa  my  viauof 
visit  in  the  summer,  but  it  happened  enhtrwimt,  i ,  i 
by  any  journey  anntber  way,  fiw  I  havo  IMVer  b«i. 
many  miles  fnnn  Ixjodoo,  but  by  nidi  hindisocv- 

"  Do  not  tbllow  my  bad  eiample,  but  write  I, 
me  won  again,  and  let  me  know  of  you  whu  xu , 
have  to  tell  I   I  hope  it  is  all  good. 

'■  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cat*<. 
Mrs.  Adey.  and  Misa  Adey.  and  all  the  ladiet  ar : 
gentlemen  that  frequent  youi  roanrion. 

"  If  you  want  any  books,  or  any  thing  rttr  i~.i 
I  can  send  you,  let  oie  know.     I  am.  dear  Mau 
your  most  humble  servant,  SaM.  JoBHaos. ' 

—  Patraoa  MSS. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  I  wrote  to  him  i ' 

several  topics,  and  mentioned,  that  as  be   b.  ^ 
been  so  good  a)  to  permit  me  to  have  the  yi- 
shiicxa  of  bis  "Lives  of  the  Poela,"  I  had  wr.i- 
ten  to  his  servant,  Francis,  to  take  care  of  tbtL. 

[BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

"Edinbdit*.  Fe»t  ir^ 
"  Mt  Diaa  Sio,  ~  Garrick's  death  >*  a  mil  r; 
cvent;  not  that  we  should  be  suiprucd  widi  -i 
0  baa  lived  sixty-two  yvar*  '  ■ 


death  of  any  i 
brsted  friend, 


which  diu' 


away  i 


e  tiu»ght>  ' 


you  will  be  tetulerly  affected  with  his  dcpan;.:! . 
aud  1  would  wish  10  hear  from  you  upon  ihe  mb^^-i 
1  was  obliged  to  him  in  my  days  of  effei  is<n.  •■ 
in  London,  when  poor  Derrick  was  m;  goirrr,, 
and  since  that  time  1  received  manv  civilii>r<  ('•~ 
Do  you 


tived  a  lett 


•ilised  li' 


ng  sfler  our  Heiine:,. 


journey  7    I  shall  always 
tion  as  well  as  admiration. 

•■  On  Saturday  last. being  thcSOth  of  t^mtry-  ' 
drank  ooBeeand  old  port,  and  had  aolesunDuiri-' 
lion  with  the  tleverend  Mr.  FakoDev.  a  Donjur'' . 
bishop,avcry  learned  and  worthy  maoL  He  f-'- 
two  toatts,  which  you  will  beliete  I  drank  ■■ 
cordiality,—  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  Flora  .M^ 
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tiiry.  The  q>iseopal  church  of  Scotland,  though 
ftithful  to  the  royml  house  of  Stuart,  has  nerer  ao- 

I  <. ;  ted  of  anj  eomgi  iTSlire  since  the  revolution ;    it 
the  ooly  true  episcopal  church  in  Scotland,  as  it 

its  o«rn  succession  of  bishops.     For  as  to  the 

I I  i^copal  clergy,  who  take  the  oaths  to  the  present 
:  •uTnment,  they  indeed  follow  the  rites  of  the 
i^  ureh  of  England,  but,  as  Bishop  Falconer  ob- 
V  rvcd,  *  they  are  not  tpiawpaU ;  for  they  arc  under 
Ti )  bisliop,  as  a  bishop  cannot  hare  authority  be- 
\  >n(l  his  diocese.*  This  yenerable  gentleman  did  me 
t  .■  honour  to  dine  with  me  yesterday,  and  he  laid 

<  handj(  upon  the  heads  of  my  little  ones.  We 
ii  1 1  a  |;ood  deal  of  curious  literary  conversation, 
;  irtictilsrly  about  Mr.  Thomas  Ruddiman,  with 
^•iii>m  be  lived  in  great  friendship. 

"  Any  fresh  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  life 
'  nlis  one  embraoe  more  closely  a  valuable  friend. 
M\  dear  sod  much  respected  Sir,  may  God  pre- 
s<T>e  Tou  long  in  this  world  while  I  am  in  it.  1 
iM  t'Tcr,  your  much  obliged,  and  affectionate  hum* 
■  .c  servant,  Jamss  Boswkll.*' 

JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

"  Fcbt  15.  1779. 

"  DrASKST  Madam,  —  I  have  never  deserved  to 

'«'  treated  as  you  treat  me.     When  you  employed 

:   before,  I  undertook  your  affair '  and  succeeded, 

'iJt  then  I  succeeded  by  choosing  a  proper  time, 

>'i-l  »  proper  time  I  will  try  to  choose  again. 

**  I  hate  ^x>ut  a  week's  work  to  do,  and  then  I 

'  i' I  come  to  live  in  town,  and  will  first  wait  on 

^    I  in  Dover-street     You  are  not  to  think  that  I 

•  j'fct  you,  for  your  nieces  will  tell  you  how 

•V'vU  they  have  seen  me.     I  will  wait  on  you  as 

•«>n  as  I  can,  and  yet  you  must  resolve  to  talk 

.  ..?s  over  without  anger,  and  you  must  leave  me 

t '  I  •tteh  opportunities ;  and   be  assured,  dearest 

r.  that  I  should  have  very  little  enjoyment  of 

'  *i  day  in  which  I  had  neglected  any  opportunity 

i'l.'iic  good  to  you.     I  am,  dearest  Madam,  your 

•'  I'i.hie  servant,  Sam.  Johnson.**] 

—  Htjfn,  MSS, 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  PORTER. 

**  Bolt  Coort,  Fleet  Street,  March  4.  1779. 
"  Mv  DBA  a  Love, —  Since  I  heard  from  you,  I 
->t  you  a  little  print,  and  two  barrels  of  oysters, 
■ !  I  shall  have  some  little  books  to  send  you  soon. 

•  tie  seen  Mr.  Pearson,  and  am  pleased  to  find 
'   It  hi*  has  got  a  living.     I  was  hurried  when  he 

with  me,  but  had  time  to  hear  that  my  friends 
.  'f  aU  well. 

"  I'lMir  Mrs.  Adey  was,  I  think,  a  good  woman, 

>  !>Krc'fore  her  death  is  less  to  be  lamented  ;  but 

'  I-  not  pleasant  to  think  how  uncertain  it  is,  that, 

n  friends  part,  they  will  ever  meet  again.     My 

•  curoplaint  of  flatulence,  and  tight  and  short 
'  .til,  oppreas  roe  heavily.     My  nights  are  very 

''I'M.      I  think   of  consulting  the  doctor   to- 
rrow. 

rhis  baa  be«o  a  mild  winter,  Air  which  I  hope 
'  ha^ebeen  the  better.    Take  what  care  you  can 


rtiii  M>vm«  to  allude  to  some  (kvottr  (probablr  a  p(>cit- 
t  >•«•«')  «hicli  Johiwon  wai  toaoliclt  from  Sir  Joihua  for 
'  kt'rnoMa.  —  CsMLsa. 

%  .K  Oorgf*  IV.  told  me  of  hit  bavinff  onrv  nxacio  a 
•  mtkiX  ilmlUr  obiervalkm  to  Mr.  Fox,  who  in  thrir 


of  yourself,  and  do  not  forget  to  drink.  I  was 
somehow  or  other  hindered  from  coming  into  the 
country  last  summer,  but  I  think  of  coming  this 
year.  I  am,  dear  love,  your  most  humble  servant, 
—PtanoH  MSS.  ••  Sam.  Johnson."] 


[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  ASTON. 

**  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  March  4. 1779. 

*<  Dear  Madam, —  Mrs.  Gastrell  and  you  are 
very  often  in  my  thoughts,  though  I  do  not  write 
so  often  as  might  be  expected  from  so  much  love 
and  so  much  respect.  I  please  myself  with  think- 
ing  that  I  shall  see  you  again,  and  shall  find  you 
better.  But  futurity  is  uncertain :  poor  David 
[Garrickj]  had  doubtless  many  futurities  in  his 
head,  which  death  has  intercepted — a  death,  I  be- 
lieve, totally  unexpected  :  he  did  not  in  his  last 
hour  seem  to  think  his  life  in  danger. 

"  My  old  complaints  hang  heavy  on  me,  and  my 
nights  are  very  uncomfortable  and  unquiet ;  and 
sleepless  nights  make  heavy  days.  1  think  to  go 
to  my  physician,  and  try  what  can  be  done.  For 
why  should  not  I  grow  better  as  well  as  you  ? 

"  Now  you  are  better,  pray,  dearest  Madam,  take 
care  of  yourself.  I  hope  to  come  this  summer  and 
watch  you.  It  will  be  a  very  pleasant  journey  if  I 
can  find  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Gastrell  well.  1  sent 
you  two  barrels  of  oysters  ;  if  you  would  wish  for 
more,  please  to  send  your  commands  to,  Madam, 
your  most  humble  servant, 
-^Pembroke  MSS,  ••Sam.  Johnson."] 

JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

March  10.  1779. 
*<  I  got  my  Lives,  not  yet  quite  printed,  put 
neatly  together,  and  sent  them  to  the  king :  what 
he  says  of  them  I  know  not.  If  the  king  is  a 
Whig,  he  will  not  like  them :  but  is  any  kine  a 
Wbig?"« 


CHAPTER  LXVin. 
1779. 

Ta*hfr»  "  Ode.**  —  Man  of  the  World.  —  «  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.** — Junius' »  Letters Parental  Au- 
thority. —  London.  —  "  Government  of  the  Tom/ue.** 

—  Good  Friday.  —  Eaxter  Day.  —  EeUakinning. 

—  Clarety  Port,  lirandy ShaJupeare't  Witches. 

—  Lochliimond.  —  Liberty.  —  liackman.  —  John- 
son  and  Tophnm  Beauclerk.  —  Mallet  —  Friend^ 
ship.  —  Eulnt/y  on  Garrich.  —  "  Art  of  getting 
drunk.*'  —  Empirics.  —  Parental  Afftction.  — 
Lord  March mont.  —  Puf>e.  —  Pameirs  *•  Hermit.** 

—  Correspondence, 

On  the  23d  of  February  I  had  written  to  him 
again,  complaining  of  hi.*)  silence,  as  I  had  heard 

earlifT  dajri  happened  to  propnar  ■nmcthins  that  wotiM  be 
••  wdrthjr  of  a  Whi([  Prince."  •'  Yi-*."  Tvy\\n\  the  Prinre. 
who  <ticl  not  liki«  thp  propniiltion,  "but  do  )ou  think  that 
there  will  ever  be  a  Whtg  KuigT"  —  Caoasa.  1H47. 
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he  wjvs  ill,  and  had  written  to  Mr.  Thralc  for 
infunnation  concerning  him:  and  I  announced 
my  intention  of  soon  being  again  in  London. 

JOHNSON  TO  130SWELL. 

'•March  13.  1779. 

*•  Drar  Sir.  —  Why  should  you  take  such  de- 
light to  make  a  bustle,  to  write  to  Mr.  Thrale  that 
I  am  nejrliffent,  and  to  Francis  to  do  what  is  so  very 
unnecessary  ?  Thrale,  you  may  be  sure,  cared  not 
about  it  ;  and  I  shall  spare  Francis  the  troulde,  by 
ordering  a  set  both  of  the  Lives  and  Poets  to  dear 
IMrs.  IJoswell',  in  acknowledgment  of  her  marma- 
lade. Persuade  her  to  accept  them,  and  accept 
them  kindly.  If  I  thought  she  would  receive  them 
scornfully,  I  wouhl  send  them  to  Miss  Boswell, 
who,  I  hope,  hjis  yet  none  of  her  mamma's  ill-will 
to  me. 

**  I  would  send  sets  of  Lives,  four  volumes,  to 
some  other  friends,  to  Lord  Ilailes  first.  His  se- 
cond volume  lies  by  my  bed-side ;  a  book  surely 
of  great  labour,  and  to  every  just  thinker  of  great 
delight.  Write  me  word  to  whom  I  shall  send 
besides.  Would  it  please  Lord  Auchinleck  ?  Mrs. 
Tlirale  waits  in  the  coach.      I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

This  letter  crossed  mc  on  the  road  to  Lon- 
don, where  I  arrived  on  Monday,  March  15., 
and  next  nu>rning,  at  a  late  hour,  found  Dr. 
♦/ohnson  sitting  over  his  tea,  attended  by  Mrs. 
Desmoulins,  Air.  Levett,  and  a  clergyman,  who 
had  come  to  submit  some  poetical  pieces  to  his 
revision.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  number  and 
variety  of  writers,  some  of  them  even  unknown 
to  him,  prevailed  on  his  good-nature  to  look 
over  their  works,  and  suggest  corrections  and 
improvements.  My  arrival  interrupted,  for  a 
little  while,  the  imfmrtant  business  of  this  true 
re[)resentative  of  Bayes  ;  upon  its  being  re- 
sumed, I  found  that  the  subject  under  imme- 
diate consideration  was  a  translation,  yet  in 
manuscript,  of  the  "  Carmen  Seculare "  of 
Horace,  which  had  this  year  been  set  to  music, 
and  performed  as  a  public  entertainment  in 
Lontlon,  for  the  joint  benefit  of  Monsieur  Phi- 
lidor"  and  Signor  Baretti.  When  Johnson 
had  done  reading,  the  author  asked  him  bluntly, 
"  If  upon  the  whole  it  was  a  good  transla- 
tion?" Johnson,  whose  regard  lor  truth  was 
uncommonly  strict,  seemed  to  be  puzzled  for  a 
moment  what  answer  to  make,  as  he  certainly 
could  not  honestly  commend  the  performance  : 
with  ex(juisite  address  he  evaded  the  question 
thus  :  "  Sir,  I  do  not  say  that  it  may  not  be 


U.l, 


made  a  very  good  translation."     Here  nd 
whatever  in  favour  of  the  performMa'  ^d 
affirmed,  and  yet  the  writer  was  not  sid-i 
A  printed  "  Ode  to  the  Warlike  G 


jCCI!, 


'  Wv  sent  Ji  «;et  rlcKanlly  bound  and  gilt,  which  was  re- 
coivoil  a>  a  very  h.UHlsoiiiH  pre«'Ht.  —  Uoswkll. 

■^  Antltow  riulidor.  a  musician  and  chess  player  of  emi- 
ntnre.     In  1777.  In-  pnlilislu-d  *•  .AjiuIvsc  du  Jeu  dcs  Kchecs." 

*  'I'his  was  a  Mr.  Ta-kcr.  Mr.  D'Israoli  informed  me 
that  this  portrait  is  >o  .icciirately  drawn,  that  toeing,  some 
}i'.irs  altfr  tht-  publication  of  this  work,  at  a  watering-piaoc 
on  thf  <r>ast  ot  Devon,  hr  was  visited  Ity  Mr.  Taskor,  whose 
name.  h<)w«'vr>r,  he  (hd  not  then  know,  but  was  so  Rtruck 
with  his  resrmblancv  to  BoswelTs  picture,  tlial  he  aske<l  him 
whetlier  h«>  bad  nut  hari  an  interview  with  Dr.  JohiiNon.  and 
it  ai>p»ared  that  he  was  indeed  the  author  of  **  The  Warlike 
Genus  of  Hrit.iin."—  Cmi.rkk. 

*  He  di?bk(d  L<»rd  .Anson,  first  a.«  a  whip,  and  also  per- 
haps from  local  politic)*,  <i^  the  .Ansuns  have  bad  a  strong 


Britain"  came  next  in  review.     The  Unj  ra 
a  lank  bony  figure,  with  short  black  hii::  W 
was  writhing  himself  in  afi;itatioa,  wbkJi"- 
son  read,  and,  showing  his   teeth  in  a  ^rc  i 
earnestness,  exclaimed   in    broken  s^lita. 
and  in  a  keen  sharp  tone,  "  Is  that  poetr^.S: 
—  Is  it  Pindar  ?*'     Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir.  iii^. 
is  here  a  great  deal  of  what  is  calk-^l  p.:^ 
Then,  turning  to  me,  the  poet  cried,  "  Mj  lj< 
has  not  been  long  upon  the  town,  and  U' :  • 
ing  to  the  Ode)  it  trembles  under  tk  h'.:  ? 
the  great  critic."     Johnson,  in  a  tone  of  > 
j)leasure,   asked   him,   "  Whj   do  you  ]'^* 
Anson  ?"     I  did  not  trouble  him  by  iL«i:i.^:  ^ 
reason   for  this  question.*     Heprt'CO'4^- 
"  Mere  is  an  error,  Sir  :  you  have  maJtr  Ir^  "^ 
feminine."     "  Palpable,  Sir  (cried  the  th-i  - 
siast)  ;  I  know  it.     But  (in  a  lower  ti>:  ' 
wiis  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  Ducor:^? 
Devonshire,  with  wnich  her  grace  wa.<  p'lti-.-- 
She  is  walking  across  Coxheath  in  the  ml  ■-" 
uniform,  and  I  suppose  her  to  be  the  Gtni^  ' 
Britain."     Johnson.     "  Sir,  you  are  p^"^"  • 
reason  for  it ;  but  that  will  not  make  it  r^ 
You  may  have  a  reason   why   two  aci  '•' 
should  miike  five  ;  but  they  will  still  mA: . 
four." 

Although  I  was  several  times  with  hi  - 
the  course  of  the  following  days,  such  it  y^^ 
were  my  occupations,  or  such  my  nei'ic  *- 
that  I  have  preserved  no  memorial  of  hb   = 
versation  till  Friday,  March  26.,  when  I  ^^^ 
him.     He  said  he  expected  to  be  attati'*  - 
account  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets."    "  H;" 
ever,"  said  he,  "  I  would  rather  be  sr^^ 
than  unnoticed.     For  the  worst  thing  .^^'*  - 
do  to  an  author  is  to  be  silent  as  to  hi?  *~"^ 
An  assault  upon  a  town  is  a  bad  thiie:   '- 
starving  it  is  still  worse ;  an  asault  m^'  ' 
unsuccessful,  you  may  have  more  men  t--' 
than  you  kill ;  but  if  you  starve  the  {uwi^y- 
are  sure  of  victory." 

Talking  of  a  friend*  of  om^  zssociitinz^^- 
persons  of  very  discordant  principle  ^-'^  - 
racters  ;  I  said  he  was  a  very  universai  g- 
quite  a  man  of  the  world.  Joh5SO».  "J;' 
Sir ;  but  one  may  be  so  much  a  man  ct  - 
world,  as  to  be  notbing  in  the  world-  I  ^ 
member  a  passage  in  Goldsmith's  'Vn^ 
Wakefield,'   which    he    was   after^inis    i 

party  interest  in  Lichfield.    "On  oo^ '*f*'^^''^  * 
Pioif  i,  "  he  vi.ited  Lord  Anwn'*  ie*t,  and  »^^;^'.^ 
conffttsed,  'well  received  and  kindljr  trtaltM.  "f'J'J'     '. 
true  gratitude  of  a  wit,  ridiculrd  the  Btrtw  «  ^^ 
before  he  had  left  it  an  hour.'-    lotbfP^^i^"' 
Temple  of  the  Winds,  on  which  h«  «D*ir  U>«  **** 
epigram  : 

'•  Cratum  animum  laudo ;  Qui  iebak  <*^!^^^ 
Quam  bene  ventorum  surgere  l«BptaJ«** 

1  praise  the  grateful  mind  which  tbin  *'**'^^j», 
A  temple  on  the  winds  by  which  be  iw«-  — t-***^ 


'  Probably  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.   9f 
50O.  u.  4.  — Crokci. 
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cnoufrh  to  expunge.   '  I  do  not  love  a  man  who 
is  zealons  for  nothing.'  **     Boswsli^     **  That 
I    was  a  fine  passage/*    Johnson.    *^Yes,  Sir: 
I    there  was  another  fine  passage  too,  which  he 
,    5truck  out :  *"  When  I  was  a  young  man,  being 
anxious  to  distinguish  myself,  I  was  perpe- 
tually starting  new  propositions.    But  I  soon 
irave  this  over ;  for  I  found  that  generally  what 
was  new  was  false.'  **  *    I  said  1  did  not  like 
to  git  with  people  of  whom  I  had  not  a  good 
<ipinion.    Johnson.     **  But  you  must  not  in- 
I    dulge  your  delicacy  too  much,  or  you  will  be 
a  t/'te-d-'tite  man  all  your  life." 

JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

"  March  18.  1779. 
**  On  Monday  I  came  late  to  Mrs.  Vesey.  Mrs. 
Montagu  was  there;  I  called  for  the  print',  and 
iZtft  good  words.  The  evening  was  not  brilliant, 
hut  1  had  thanks  for  my  company.  The  night  was 
troublesome.  On  Tuesday  1  fasted,  and  went  to 
the  doctor  :  he  ordered  bleeding.  On  Wednesday 
I  had  the  tea-pot,  fiuted,  and  was  blooded.  Wed* 
ne^day  night  was  better.  To-day  I  have  dined  at 
Mr.  Strahan's,  at  Islington,  with  his  new  wife. 
Tt^nigbt  there  will  be  opium ;  to-morrow  the  tea- 
|H>t  ;  then  heigh  for  Saturday.  I  wish  the  doctor 
would  ble«d  me  again.  Yet  every  body  that  I 
moot  says  that  1  look  better  than  when  I  was  last 
met. 

During  my  stay  in  London  this  spring,  I 

finil   I  was  unaccountably  negligent  in  pre* 

««'rving  Johnson's  sayings,  more  so  than  at  any 

nifie  when  I  was  happy  enough  to  have  an 

<i*'}M>rtunity  of  hearing  his  wisdom  and  wit. 

1  li«*re  b  no  help  for  it  now.    I  must  content 

iiiy^^lf  with  presenting  such  scraps  as  I  have. 

l;ur  I  am  nevertheless  ashamed  and  vexed  to 

r  111  Ilk  how  much  has  been  lost.     It  is  not  that 

T  ii«Ti*  was  a  bad  crop  this  year,  but  that  I  was 

;i<.t   « II (Bciently  careful  in  gathering  it  in.     I 

'S'  rofore,  in  some  instances,  can  only  exhibit 

1  ;>>w  detached  fragments. 

Talking  of  the  wonderful  concealment  of  the 

ithur  of  the  celebrated  letters  simied  JunitUf 

'   !«aid,  **  I  should  have  believed  JBurke  to  be 

Jiini us,  because  I  know  no  man  but  Burke 

«v  ho  is  capable  of  writing  these  letters ;  but 

{Siirke  spontaneously  denied  it  to  me.    The 

i-o*  woiud  have  been  different,  had  I  asked 

t  in  if  he  was  the  author ;  a  man  so  questioned, 


Dr.  Buracf.  In  a  note  Introduced  in  a  former  paffe.  (150.  n. 

'i  It  mentioned  this  clrcamstanceconceminir  Goldsmith,  as 
'  fi.tinicaled  to  him  by  Dr.  Johnson,  not  recollecting  that  it 

I'rrtt  here.    His  remark,  howerer,  Is  not  wholljr  super* 

■iM  as  it  ascertains  that  the  words  which  Goldsmith  had 
t  tntn  the  mooth  of  a  fictitious  character  In  the  "  Vicar  of 
««^pld."  and  which,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Johnson,  he 

'•arda  expunged,  related*  like  many  other  passAges  in 
■  nn«et.  to  btroself.  —  Malohil    Bat,  In  truth,  it  was  not 

irk  out  —at  least  the  same  sentiment  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
*-\.  e.  90.  —  CaoKsa. 

Mrs.  Maougu's  portrait.  Mrs.  Veser  was  an  Irish  ladf. 
ttf  the  Kifht  Honourable  Agmondisham  Veiwy  (aitti, 

^L'H. ).  whose  ambition  was  to  unite  the  fMshionable  and 
.  r  tTf  world  at  her  erening  assemblies,  in  Bolton  Flow  and 

*-a^  Street.  She  was  the  beloved  fk-iend  of  Mrs.  Montagu 
i  Mrs.  Carter,  in  whose  corretpondenoe  she  it  called  the 


as  to  an  anonymous  publication,  may  think  he 
has  a  right  to  deny  it.** 

He  observed  that  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Sheri«- 
dan,  had  been  honoured  with  extraordinary 
attention  in  his  own  country,  by  having  had 
an  exception  made  in  his  favour  in  an  Irish 
act  of  parliament  concerning  insolvent  debtors.^ 
"  Thus  to  be  singled  out,**  said  he,  "  by 
a  legislature,  as  an  object  of  public  consider- 
ation and  kindness,  is  a  proof  of  no  common 
merit." 

At  Streatham,  on  Monday,  March  29.,  at 
breakfast,  he  maintained  that  a  father  had  no 
right  to  control  the  inclinations  qf  his  daughter 
in  marriage. 

On  Wednesday,  March  31.,  when  I  visited 
him,  and  confessed  an  excess  of  which  I  had 
very  seldom  been  guilty,  —  that  I  had  spent  a 
whole  night  in  playing  at  cards,  and  that  I 
could  not  look  bacx  on  it  with  satisfaction,  — 
instead  of  a  harsh  animadversion,  he  mildly 
said,  *^Alas,  Sir,  on  how  few  things  can  we 
look  back  with  satisfaction ! " 

On  Thursday,  April  1 .,  he  commended  one 
of  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  for  a  dogged  vera- 
city" [p.  557.1  He  said,  too,  **  London  is  nothing 
to  some  people ;  but  to  a  man  whose  pleasure 
is  intellectual,  London  is  the  place.  And  there 
is  no  place  where  economy  can  be  so  well 
practised  as  in  London :  more  can  be  had  here 
for  the  money,  even  by  ladies,  than  any  where 
else.  You  cannot  play  tricks  with  your  for- 
tune in  a  small  place ;  you  must  make  an 
uniform  appearance.  Here  a  lady  may  have 
well-fiimished  apartments,  and  elegant  dress, 
without  any  meat  in  her  kitchen." 

I  was  amused  by  considering  with  how  much 
ease  and  coolness  he  could  write  or  talk  to  a 
friend,  exhorting  him  not  to  suppose  that  hap- 
piness was  not  to  be  found  as  well  in  other 
places  as  in  London ;  when  he  himself  was  at 
all  times  sensible  of  its  being,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  heaven  upon  earth.  The  truth  is, 
that  by  those  who  from  sa<i^acity,  attention, 
and  experience,  have  learnt  the  full  advantage 
of  London,  its  pre-eminence  over  every  other 
place,  not  only  for  variety  of  enjoyment,  but 
for  comfort,  will  be  felt  with  a  philosophical 
exultation.  The  freedom  from  remark  and 
petty  censure,  with  which  life  may  be  passed 
there,  is  a  circumstance  which  a  man  who 
knows  the  teasing  restraint  of  a  narrow  circle 


Syipk.  She  seems  alwajrs  to  have  been  eccentric,  and  was 
some  yean  before  her  death  in  a  melancholy  state.  —  CaoKsa. 
1847. 

*  Johnson  had  been  misinformed.  Mr.  Whyte  (p.  131. 
n.  4.)  tells  us  in  his  MitcfUanea  Nova,  of  the  (lerKiiial 
civilitT  with  which  some  members  of  a  committee  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  on  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  insol- 
rent  debtors  treated  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Whyte,  who 
appeared  on  his  behalf,  but  there  is  no  exception  in  the 
act  Sheridan's  name  is  one  of  some  hundreds,  and  has  no 
distinction  whatsoever.  The  favour  he  sought  was,  to  be 
mciudrd  in  the  act  without  being  in  actual  custody,  as  he 
was  resident  In  France ;  this  he  obtained,  tnit  not  speciMlly, 
for  one  hundred  and  twentv  other  persons  in  similnr  cir- 
cumstances are  also  included.  See  SckeduU  to  Iriah  Statute , 
5  G.  3.  c.  23.  —  Caonaa. 
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muft  relish  highly.  Mr.  Burke,  whose  orderly 
and  amiable  domuslJc  habita  might  make  the 
eye  of  observittion  less  irksome  to  bim  than  to 
moet  men,  said  once  very  pleasantly,  in  my 
hearing,  "  Though  I  have  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent Bristd,  1  should  not  like  to  live  there;  1 
should  be  obliged  to  be  so  much  i^n  my  good 
be^aeiotir."  la  London,  a  man  may  live  in 
splendid  society  at  one  time,  and  in  frugal  re- 
tirement at  another,  without  animadversion. 
There,  and  there  alone,  a  man's  own  house  is 
truly  his  aatU,  >a  which  be  can  be  in  perfect 
safety  from  intrusion  whenever  he  pleases.  I 
never  shall  forget  how  well  this  was  expressed 
to  me  one  day  bj  Mr.  Meynell :  "The  chief 
advantage  of  London,"  said  he,  "  is,  that  a  man 
is  always  ao  Jmar  hia  ImrTOte," 

He  said  of  one  of  his  old  acquaintances  ', 
"  He  is  very  tit  for  a  travelling  governor.  He 
knows  French  very  well.  He  is  nmonof  good 
principles  ;  and  there  would  be  no  danger  that 
a  young  gentleman  should  catch  his  manner ; 
for  it  is  so  very  bad,  that  it  must  be  avoided. 
In  that  respect  he  would  be  like  the  drunken 
Helot." 

A  gentleman  has  informed  me,  that  Johnson 
said  of  the  same  person,  "  Sir,  he  has  the  most 
iiteerled  understanding  of  any  man  whom  I 
have  ever  known." 

On  Friday,  April  2.,  being  Good  Friday,  I 
visited  liim  in  the  morning  as  usual ;  and  find- 
ing that  we  insensibly  fell  into  a  train  of 
ridicule  upon  the  foibles  of  one  of  our  friends, 
a  very  worthy  man,  I,  bjr  way  of  a  check, 
quol«d  some  good  admonition  from  "  The  Go- 
vernment of  the  Tongue,"  that  very  pious  book. 
It  happened  also  remarkably  enough,  that  the 
subject  of  the  sermon  preached  to  us  to-day 
liy  Ur.  Burrowes,  the  rector  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  was  the  certainty  that  at  the  last  day 
we  must  give  an  account  of  the  deeds  done 
in  the  body  ;"  and  amongst  various  acts  of  cul- 
pability ho  mentioned  cvil-sppjtking.  As  we 
were  moving  slowly  along  in  the  crow<l  from 
church,  Johnson  jogged  my  elbow,  and  said, 
"Did  you  attend  to  the  sermon  ?"  "  Yes,  Sir," 
said  I  i  "  it  was  very  applicable  to  w."  He, 
however,  stood  upon  the  defensive.  "  Why, 
Sir,  the  sense  of  ridicule  is  given  us,  and  may 
lie  lawfully  used.'  The  author  of  'The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue'  would  have  us  treat  all 
men  alike." 

In  the  interval  between  morning  and  even- 
ing service,  he  endeavoured  to  employ  himself 
earnestly  in  devotional  exercise;    and,  as  he 

1  Probublj  Mr.  Elphlnitonf.  <>>t  Hhaolmut^r  at  Krnilng- 

*ThUwauUlbe  «ic»d1ii|l3<  don^troua  m  ■  SHienl  jKtili  Iwt  j 
but  UliitFlylliHiluHIIidEIEnulDTMIcUli Cua».  tM7. 

>  Miurilliu  Lowa,  the  puiMET.  Sh  AU,  p.  €06.  n.  b,  ud 
riiit.9tbSFpi..iT>m,iiiid)»h  AprU,  ITU Cw»n. 


has  mentioned  in  his  "  Prayers  and  Meditj- 
tiona,"  gave  me  "  Lt»  Prntiet  dr  Piuchal,''  thai 
I  might  not  interrupt  him.  I  preserre  di'' 
book  with  reverence.  His  presenting  it  to  mv 
is  marked  upon  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  I 
have  found  in  it  a  truly  divine  unctton.  Wc 
went  to  church  agtdn  in  the  alterDOon. 

On  Saturday,  April  3.,  I  visited  him  at  nighl. 
and  found  bim  sittJne  in  Mrs.  Williams's  irmni. 
with  her,  and  one  who  he  afterwards  told  n,-- 
was  a  natural  son*  of  the  second  L<>ri 
Southwell.  The  table  had  a  sii^ular  appear- 
ance, being  covered  with  a  hcleTogenei'V' 
assemblage  of  oysters  and  porter  for  his  itij- 

KUT,  and  tea  for  himself.  I  meotionHt  'j.. 
viug  beard  an  eminent  physiciui,  who  w.^- 
himsdf  a  Christian,  at^c  in  favour  of  uniii.t- 
sal  toleration,  and  miuntoin,  that  no  man  oii.! : 
be  hurt  by  another  man's  difiering  from  h.:, 
in  opinion.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  are  to  a  o-- 
tain  degree  hurt  by  knowing  that  erea  oae  bi-lj 
does  not  believe." 

["  April  £.  -^  Good  Friday.  —  I  am  now  Ic  n- 
view  *  the  Un  year,  and  find  little  but  dkmal  ii. 
cuity,  neither  budneas  nor  pleuort ;  miairh  n 
tended,  and  little  done.  Hy  bealth  ismucfabrDk^T 
my  nights  afford  me  little  reiL  I  have  tried  opii.-i 
but  its  help  U  counterbaltoced  with  gnmt  di<iurt- 


0  God,  h»e  mercy  on  me  I 

"Idstweek  I  publiihed  (the  firtt  pan  et>\ 
Lives  of  the  Pcwii,  written,  I  hope,  in  uid  ■  ir.- 
ner  as  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety. 

"  lo  ihii  lut  year  1  hate  mule  little  aniuiiiij.. 

1  have  searcely  read  any  thing.  1  mtuDtuB  \[ 
Dc'smoulma  and  her  dAUght^^r.  Other  f^oaa 
myself  I  know  not  where  10  toil,  eicept  ■  l>" 
clurity.  But  I  am  now  in  my  (nentietb  yoi 
what  can  l>e  done  ou^l  not  to  be  delayed. 

"Aprils.  1779,11  r.M.  — Eaatet-eve.  —  Tr  . 
tbe  time  of  my  annual  reviev,  and  aimual  rr^  ' 
tion.  The  review  is  camfuitleB  ;  Utile  do- 
Part  of  tl>e  Lile  of  Dryden  and  ttie  LittotW'< 
have  been  written  ;  but  my  mind  has  Deithct  fx^ 
improTed  nor  enlarged.  I  have  read  little,  aln 
nothing.  And  I  am  not  conscioui  thai  1  tj 
gained  any  good,  or  quitted  any  erii  habin. 

"  April  A.  1779.  Euter-day.  —  I  row  abovihi 
nn  hour  alter  nine,  transciibRi  the  prmyer  wnni 
last  night ;  and  by  ite;;leciiBg  to  count  tOBF  st  •■ 
long  at  bn-akfaat,  ao  that  I  came  to  Aunh  al  l! 
tnded  the  Liiany   pi«tty  wii 


Uefi 


prayer  far  the  chunb  ailita. 
in  prayed  the  prayer  1   I  tlieo  prayed  tbr  i 


'ktl'nt'tlw 
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li'cts,  and  again  my  own  prayer  by  memory.  1  left 
out  a  clame.  I  then  received,  I  hope  with  ear- 
nMtnes ;  and  while  others  received,  sat  down;  but 
Uiinking  that  posture,  though  usual,  improper,  I 
r«>se  and  stood.  I  prayed  again,  in  the  pew,  but 
with  what  prayer  I  have  forgotten.  When  I  used 
the  occasional  prayer  at  the  altar,  I  added  a  general 
purpose,  —  To  avoid  idleness.  I  gave  two  shillings 
to  the  plate. 
I  **  Before  I  went  I  used,  I  think,  my  prayer,  and 
endeavoured  to  calm  my  mind.  After  my  return  I 
osed  it  again,  and  the  collect  for  the  day.  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me!  I  have  for  some  nights 
called  Francis  to  prayers,  and  last  night  discoursed 
with  him  on  the  sacrament.**  Pr,  and  MetLf  p. 
171—175.] 

On  Easter-day,  afler  solemn  service  at  St 
I*aurs,  I  dined  with  him.  Mr.  Allen,  the 
printer,  was  also  his  guest.  He  was  uncom- 
uiouly  silent;  and  I  have  not  written  down 
.iny  thine,  except  a  single  curious  fact,  which, 
having  the  sanction  of  his  inflexible  veracity, 
may  be  received  as  a  striking  instance  of  human 
iii«i*n2»ibility  and  inconsideration.  As  he  was 
passing  by  a  fishmons^cr  who  was  skinning  an 
i'A  alive,  he  heard  him  ** curse  it,  because  it 
would  not  lie  still." 

On  Wednesday,  April  7.,  I  dined  with  him 

at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^s.     I  have  not  marked 

what  company  was  there.    Johnson  harangued 

upon  the  qualities  of  different  liquors;  and 

>fK)ke  with  great  contempt  of  claret,  as  so 

wt'ftk,  that  ^  a  man  would  be  drowned  by  it 

\  tefore  it  made  him  drunk.**    He  was  persuaded 

r«i  flrink  one  glass  of  it,  that  he  might  judge, 

not  from  recollection,  which  might  be  dim,  but 

( rom  immediate  sensation.     He  shook  his  head, 

I  rid  aaid,  ''Poor  stuff!     No,  Sir,  claret  is  the 

.!<{uor  for  boys;  port  for  men;  but  he  who 

.i^pirefl  to  be  a  nero   (smiling)   must  drink 

I 'randy.     In  the  first  place,   the  flavour  of 

hmn<)y  is  most  grateful  to  the  palate ;  and  then 

>.  *'.itiily  will  do  soonest  for  a  man  what  drinking 

.  Iff  iio  for  him.    There  are,  indeed,  few  who  are 

'  •  l<*  to  drink  brandy.    That  is  a  power  rather  to 

.•  wi«hed  for  than  attained.     And  yet,"  pro- 

•  •  1  <hM]  he,  ^  as  in  all  pleasure  hope  is  a  con- 

-(•t«'ral>!e  part,  I  know  not  but  fruition  comes 

•'xp  quick  by  brandy.    Florence  wine  I  think 

*tit:  worst;  It  is  wine  only  to  the  eye;  it  is 

*«:nc  neither  while  you  are  drinking  it,  nor 

itt^-r  yon  have  drunk  it ;  it  neither  pfeases  the 

«..•!'%  nor  exhilarates  the  spirits.**    1  reminded 

l.iru   liow  heartily  he  and  1  used  to  drink  wine 


•  «l#vn  MlHIofu.  evoo  ChoM  of  Oxford.  1  SI  1,  and  Gluirow, 

•   1  •  and  tho»*  that  qurttion  the  reading  are  not  tbeniS4'lve« 

-•  a^  aa  In  vhal  tbould  be  ntbatUuted.    But  what  can  Mr. 

■*  ^-muiMf  MV  Co  anocher  paasage  in  the  HfremUs  Furau, 
..«r*  then  tt  no  doubt  of  eidier  text  or  meauing :  — 

evur^  M<"A«9«i.    V.  491. 
ffooa  abould  bear  a  voice  of  the  dettd  In  Hades. 


i*r<«r  taaCaoeM  might  be  cited,  bat  I  am  not  dfiputlng  the 

•  -rail  meawlpg ;  to  la  enough  for  tbe  JuttlQcation  of  my  con- 

*  itrm  to  have  tbovii  parallel  pattagei  in  the  <ire<'k  trage- 
.  ..  with  vhom  JohntoD  was  noat  familiar,  and  which  I 

.  *  i>  lltil*  doabt  were  in  his  recoUectlon.-.  Cbokbr,  1847. 


together,  when  we  were  first  acqufunted ;  and 
how  I  used  to  have  a  bead-ache  after  sitting 
up  with  him.  He  did  not  like  to  have  this 
recalled ;  or,  perhaps,  thinking  that  I  boasted 
improperly,  resolved  to  have  a  witty  stroke  at 
me :  "  Nay,  Sir,  it  was  not  the  wine  that  made 
your  head  ache,  but  the  sente  that  I  put  into 
It."  BoswjOiL.  "  What,  Sir !  will  sense  make 
the  headache?*'  Johnsok.  ^'Tes,Sir  (with 
a  smile),  when  it  is  not  used  to  it.**  No  man 
who  has  a  true  relish  of  pleasantry  could  be 
offended  at  this;  especially  if  Johnson  in  a 
lon^  intimacy  had  given  him  repeated  proofs 
of  his  regard  and  good  estimation.  I  used  to 
say  that  as  he  had  given  me  a  thousand  pounds 
in  praise,  he  had  a  good  right  now  and  then 
to  take  a  guinea  from  me. 

On  Thursday,  April  8.,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Allan  Ramsay's,  with  Lord  Graham  * 
and  some  other  company.  We  talked  of  Shaks- 
peare*s  witches.  Johnson.  ^  They  arc  beings 
of  his  own  creation';  they  are  a  compound 
of  mali^ity  and  meanness,  without  any  abili- 
ties ;  and  are  quite  different  from  the  Italian 
magician.  King  James  says  in  his  *•  Dae- 
monology,*  *  Magicians  command  the  devils; 
witches  are  their  servants.*  The  Italian  magi- 
cians are  elegant  beings.**  Ramsat.  ^  Opera 
witches,  not  Drury  Lane  witches.**  Johnson 
observed,  that  abilities  might  be  employed  in 
a  narrow  sphere,  as  in  getting  money,  which 
he  said  he  believed  no  man  could  do  without 
vigorous  part^  though  concentrated  to  a  point. 
Ramsat.  "  Yes,  like  a  strong  horse  in  a  miU ; 
he  pulls  better.*' 

Lord  Graham,  while  he  praised  the  beauty 
of  Lochlomond,  on  the  banks  of  which  is  his 
family  seat,  complained  of  the  climate,  and  said 
he  could  not  bear  it.  Johnson.  ^Nay,  my 
lord,  don't  talk  so:  you  may  bear  it  well 
enough.  Your  ancestors  have  borne  it  more 
years  than  I  can  tell."  This  was  a  handsome 
compliment  to  the  antiquity  of  the  house  of 
Montrose.  His  Lordship  told  me  afterwards 
that  he  had  only  affected  to  complain  of  the 
climate,  lest,  if  he  had  spoken  as  favourably  of 
his  country  as  he  really  thought,  Dr.  Johnson 
might  have  attacked  it.  Johnson  was  very  cour- 
teous to  Lady  Mai^garet  Macdonald.  ^^  Madam," 
said  he,  "  when  I  was  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  [ante^ 
p.  354.]  I  heard  of  the  people  running  to  take 
the  stones  off  the  road,  lest  Lady  Margaret's 
horse  should  stumble." 


1  The  third  Duke  of  Montrose,  bom  in  V!hf>.  He  Riiccec^cd 
to  the  dukedom  In  1790.  and  died  Dec. 30.  IR.1G  —Crokbr. 

*  I  think  there  rouit  havr  b<M>n  tomp  mistake  in  Bnsweli'i 
note.  Shakrt peare  adopted  the  vulgar  idea  of  witchoa  that 
prevailed  in  nit  day,  and  to  Johnson  himtelf  ttatet  the 
matter,  in  hl«  own  notes  on  Macbeth.  It  it  worth  re- 
marking that  Buchanan  give*  I  he  Wt-ird  Si»lor«,  who  ap- 
peared to  Macbeth,  nn  air  ofdipnitjr  that  would  have  suited 
a  Greek  tragedy.  "  Macbethus  quidam  nocte  vitua  est  aibi 
trea  ft* minaa  Jt^rmA  mtguitiore  quam  kvmana  vidis»e.  qua- 
rum  una  Angutite  thanum  — altera  A/orawKr  — tertla  Rrgcm 
eum  salntnsset."  "  Macbeth,  one  night,  fancied  he  saw 
tliree  wnmcn  of  a  form  more  august  than  human,  one  of 
whom  hailed  him.  Thane  of  Angus,  tho  second  of  Moray, 
and  the  third  King  I  "^Hist.  Scot.  1.  7.  — Crokbk,  IS47. 
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Lonl  Grabatn  commended  Dr.  Drummond 
Naples  [anie,  p.  623.  n.lj  aa  a  manofextrao 
dinnrj  talents  ;  and  added,  tlint  he  h&d  a  great 
love  of  liberty.     Johnson.    "  He  is  young, 
lord   (looking   to  Lis  lordship  irilh   an  i 
smile) ;  all  boyt  love  liberty,  till  experience 
convinces  tbcm  they  are  not  90  fit  to  govern 
tbemsclvei   as   they  imagined.'     We   are   all 
agreed  as  to  our  own  liberty ;  we  would  have 
as  much  of  it  as  we  can  get ;  but  we  are  not 
Bgruod  OS  to  the  liberty  of  others  ;  for  in  pro- 
portion as  we  take,  others  must  lose.   I  believe 
wc  hardly  wish   that   the   mob   should   have 
liberty  to  govern  ub.     When  that  was  the  case 
sometime  ago,  no  man  waa  at  liberty  not  to 
have  candles  in  his  windows."   Ramsat.  "The 
result  is,  that  order  is  better  than  confusion." 
JouNsoN.     "  The  result  is,  that  order  cannot 
be  had  but  by  subordination." 

On  Friday,  April  16.,  I  had  been  present  at 
the  trial  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Hackman, 
who,  in  a  fit  of  frantic  jealous  love,  had  shot 
Kl  Lsa  Kay,  the  favourite  of  a  nobleman.'  John- 
son, in  whose  company  I  dined  to-day  with 
some  other  friends,  was  much  interested  by 
m^  account  of  what  pnssed,  and  particularly 
with  his  prayer  for  the  mercy  of  Heaven. 
He  said,  in  a  lolemn  fervid  tone,  "  I  hope  he 
thall  find  mercy." 

This  day^  a  violent  altercation  arose  be- 
tween Johnson  and  Beauclerk,  which  having 
made  much  noise  at  the  time,  I  think  it  proper, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  future  misrepresent- 
In  talking  of  Hackman,  Johnson  ornued,  as 
Judge  nlackstone  bad  done,  that  his  Iwing 
furnished  with  two  pistols  was  a  proof  that  he 
meant  to  shoot  two  persons.  Air.  Beauclerk 
iiaid.  "  No !  for  that  every  wise  man  who  in- 
tended to  shoot  himself  took  two  pistols,  that 
he  might  be  sure  of  doing  it  at  once.     Lord 

's  cook  shot  himself  with  one  pistol,  and 

lived  ten  days  in  great  agony.     Mr. *,  who 

loved  buttered  muffins,  but  durst  not  eat  tbem 
because  they  disagreed  with  his  stomach,  re- 
solved to  shoot  himself;  and  then  he  eat  three 
buttered  mufEns  for  breakfast,  before  shooting 
himself,  knowing  that  he  should  not  be  troubled 
with  indigestion ;  he  had  two  charged  pistols ; 
one  was  found  lying  charged  upon  the  table 
b^  him,  after  he  had  shot  himself  with  the 
other."  —  "Well,"  said  Johnson,  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  "  you  see  here  one  pistol  was  suffi- 
cient." Beauclerk  replied  smartly,  "  Because 
it  happened  to  kill  him."  And  either  then  or 
a  very  little  aflerwnrds,  being  piqued  at  John- 
son's triumphant  remark,  added,  "  This  is  what 
you  don't  know,  and  I  do."     There  mas  then 


a  cessation  of  the  dispute ;  and  some  minut.^ 
intervened,  durine  which,  dinner  and  the  gk- 
went  on  cheerfully ;  when  Johnson  sudil<-r!i 
and  abrupllj'  cidaimed.  "  Mr.  Beauclerk,  ln' 
came  you  to  talk  so  petulantly  to  me,  as  ''ll.i- 
is  what  you  don't  know,  but  what  I  know?' 
One  thing/know  which  you  don't  seem  to  kn<>«, 
that  you  are  very  uncivil."  Beaccleik. 
"  Because  you  be^an  by  being  uncivil  (wlij'  i 
you  always  are).'  The  words  in  parentlio^ 
were,  I  believe,  not  heard  by  Dr- Johiif-.L 
Here  again  there  was  a  cessation  of  am'. 
Johnson  told  me,  that  the  reason  why  be  -mik  -. 
at  first  some  time  without  takii^  any  notii-v '  i 
what  Mr.  Beauclerk  said,  was  bccante  he  "■. 
thinking  whether  he  should  resent  it.  I!;, 
when  he  considered  that  there  were  prvsii.'  . 
young  lord  and  an  eminent  traveller,  two  n>  ' 
of  the  world,  witJi  whom  he  had  never  ili;i  '. 
before,  he  was  apprehensive  that  ther  ni'.  " 
think  they  had  a  right  to  take  such  libcrt.  ■ 
with  him  as  Beauclerk  did,  and  therefore'  re- 
solved he  would  not  let  it  pass  ;  addins,  "1I  : 
he  would  not  appear  a  coward."  A  little  wl  ■ 
after  this,  the  conversation  turned  on  ibc  ••.■ 
lencc  of  Hockman's  temper.  Johnson  iJr  1 
said,  "  It  was  bis  business  to  emniRDirif  ' 
temper,  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Beauclerk, 


have  done  si 


.■T;. 


Bbaccijikk. 


should  learn  of  yoa,   bir. 
vou  have  given  me  opportunities   enouch 
learning,  when  I  have  been  in  yota-  comjui  ■ 
No  man  loves  to  be  treated  with  cooti-D.: ' 
Beauclekk  (with  a  polile  inclination  toiuj-  - 
Johnson).     "Sir,  you  have  known  me  tw. . 
years,  and  however  I  may  have  trcateil  oti.- '  - 
you  moy  be  sure  1  could  never  treat  you  ■ 
contempt."    Johnsoh.     "  Sir,  you   haTf  '. 
more  tban  was  necessary."     lliu*  it  vti- 
and  fieauclcrk'g  coach  not  having  rrmr  '  ■ 
bim  till  very  lal«.  Dr.  Johnson  and  bn--: 
gentleman  sat  with  him  a  long  time  afkiT  - 
rest  of  the  company  wore  gone ;  and  hv  *:■.  . 
dined  at  Beauclcrk's  on  the  Saturday  se'm,  . 
following. 

Af^r  this  tempest  bad  subsided,  I  rw-  '..-. 
the  following  particulars  of  bis  convcrsiinn 

"  I  am  always  for  getting  ■  boy  farnanl 
his  learning  ;  lor  that  is  a  sure  cowl.  I  ■< 
let  him  at  first  read  aug  Engluh  boat  w'. 
happens  to  engage  his  attention  ;  bersuv  i 
have  done  a  great  deal,  when  you  have  hn><i- 
him  to  have  entertiunment  from  a  bonk.  11- 
gct  better  books  atWwards." 

"  Mallet,  I  believe,  never  wrote  a  riitfli-  I 
of  his  projected  life  of  the  Dnk«  of'Si.x 
borough.  Hegropedfor  materialn, andttani. 
of  it,  till  he  had  exhausted  his  mind.    Ili-- 
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$(niietiincs  happens  that  men  entangle  them- 
sdveiJ  in  their  own  schemes/' 

*'  To  be  contradicted  in  order  to  force  you 
to  talk  is  miffhty  unpleasing.  You  shuie,  in- 
<ic»'<l ;  but  it  IS  by  bem^  ground^ 

Of  a  gentleman  who  made  some  figure 
among  the  literati  of  his  time  [Mr.  Fitzuer- 
Ivrt],  he  said,  "  AVliat  eminence  he  had  was 
i>y  a  felicity  of  manner:  he  had  no  more 
R-arninrr  than  what  he  could  not  help.** 

On  Saturday,  April  24.,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Beauderk's,  with  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds, 
Mr.  Jones  (afterwards  Sir  William),  Mr. 
Langton,  Mr.  Steevens,  Mr.  Paradise,  and  Dr. 
lliu'^ns.  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Wilkes  had 
atr:icked  Garrick  to  me,  as  a  man  who  had  no 
I  rlciid.  JoDNsoN.  ^*  I  believe  he  is  right. 
Sir.  (h  ^01,  nv  c«Xoc  —  He  had  friends,  out 
hi  friend.*  Garrick  was  so  diffused,  he  had 
III  I  man  to  whom  he  wi.shed  to  unbos^om  him- 

•  -If.  lie  found  people  always  ready  to  applaud 
i.i'it,  and  that  always  for  the  same  thing:  so 
i.  ■  >uw  life  with  great  uniformity .*^  I  took 
ti;H>n  me,  for  once,  to  fight  with  Goliah*s 
.^•-:i[)ons,  and  play  the   sophist. — *^  Garrick 

•  t  -I  not  need  a  friend,  as  he  got  from  every 
'  "iy  all  he  wanted.  What  is  a  friend  ?  One 
'^i.M  supports  you,  and  comforts  you,  while 
•■'!>•  rs  do  not.  Friendship,  you  know.  Sir,  is 
't.c  cordial  drop,  *"  to  make  the  nauseous 
'!"  ni;;ht  of  life  go  down : '  but  if  the  draught 

-  nut  nauseous,  if  it  be  all  sweet,  there  is  no 

••■•.;.sion  for  that  drop."     Johnson.     "Many 

ii«'ii  would  not  be  content  to  live  so.     I  hope 

I  should  not.    They  would  wish  to  have  an 

ni.ite  friend,  with  whom  thoy  might  com- 

w  minds,  and  cherish  private  virtues."  One 
•t  the  company  mentioned  Lord  Chesterfield^ 
.-    a  man  who    had    no  friend.      Johnson. 

•  l'h«*rc  were  more  materials  to  make  friend- 
'•;!>  ill  Garrick,  had  he  not  been  so  diffused.** 

1 1<  i^wELJU.     "  Garrick  was  pure  gold,  but  beat 

•it     to    thin    leaf.      Lortl    Chesterfield   was 

..'<I/**     Johnson.     **  Garrick  was   a  very 

•xl  man,  the  cheerfullcst  man  of  his  age;  a 

.'■•  «-ttt  liver  in  a  profession  which  is  sup|)osed 

•  'j\\i*  indulgence  to  licentiousness;  and  a 
.  ri  who  gave  away  freely  money  acquired  by 

:-«.'ir.     lie  began  the  world  with  a  great 

•»j'i»r   for  money  ;    the  son   of  a  halt-pay 

«'r,  bred  in  a  family  whose  study  was  to 

•^•,'  four*TM;nce  do  as  much  as  others  made 

ir-iicnoe-baifpenny  do.     But  when  he  had 

'  money,  he  was  very  liberal.**     I  presumed 


.'II 


<  I 


■   ♦•  aHif\  p.  C4.  «nd  .Vj8.  n.  1.  —  C. 

I.  "tiHI  did  noC  here  nean  {m  it  It.ia  bc<>n  tnmrtimet 

I'  rttood)  lo  call  Lord  Cl)4*«terfii*ld'i  Ulcntt  and  uc- 

-'I'Tiu  Itmtrt [   tlie  allution  wa«  to  thr  prctfiicc*  —  the 

:    I  rnfrttkm '' &l  frimiUkip,  with   wiilch   Johmon  rc- 

i'*^  L4fiTd   Ch««terfiifld.  and  whtrh  Boiwell,  to  please 

->  *or,  that  refloats — C«okkr,  ISS.'V. 

fo«t   readefft  ttiil  ajtrve  with  Botwrll.  that  thit  piilo- 

I*   not  rmry  happily  exprntcd  ;  jet  Mr*.  C.-irriclt,  had 

'  ItrA  OQ  ihp  cenotaph   er(<ct«d  to  CJ.irririi**  itn'inory 

Ml^ld  Cathedral  —  no  doubt  oat  of  rr«p<>ct  to  Jdhnxin, 

•  «    irlTing  to  opportunltT  of  recording   the  Jricmtthtp 

'  -»  thrra.  ~  CaoKBt.  IiM7. 

1  {««rdc«  Walpc^  «od  Gcurgo  S«lwf  a  have  liccn  iMth  sug. 


to  animadvert  on  his  eulogy  on  Garrick,  in 
his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets.*'  "  You  say.  Sir,  his 
death  eclipsed  the  saiety  of  nations.  *  John- 
son. ^*  I  could  not  have  said  more  or  less.  It 
is  the  truth ;  eclipsed,  not  extinguished ;  and 
his  death  did  eclipse ;  it  was  like  a  storm.** 
BoswELi^  *^  But  whv  nations  ?  Did  his  gaiety 
extend  further  than  his  own  nation  ?  **  John- 
son. ^^  Why,  Sir,  some  exaggeration  must  be 
allowed.  Besides,  nations  ma^  be  said,  if  we 
allow  the  Scotch  to  be  a  nation,  and  to  have 
gaiety — which  they  have  not.  You  are  an 
exception,  though.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us 
candidly  admit  that  there  is  one  Scotchman 
who  is  cheerful.**  Beauclebk.  ^*  But  he  is  a 
very  unnatural  Scotchman.**  I,  however,  con- 
tinued to  think  the  compliment  to  Garrick  hy- 
perbolically  untrue.  His  acting  had  ceased  some 
time  before  his  death ;  at  any  rate,  he  had  acted 
in  Ireland  but  a  short  time,  at  an  early  period 
of  his  life,  and  never  in  Scotland.  I  objected, 
also,  to  what  appears  an  anti-climax  of  praise, 
when  contrasted  with  the  preceding  panegyric 
—  *•*'  and  diminished  the  public  stock  of  barm- 
less  pleasure !  **  ^*  Is  not  harmless  pleasure  ' 
very  tame?**  Johnson.  "Nay,  Sir,  harm- 
less pleasure  is  the  highest  praise.  Pleasure  is 
a  word  of  dubious  import ;  pleasure  is  in 
general  dangerous,  and  pernicious  to  virtue; 
to  be  able,  therefore,  to  furnish  pleasure  that  is 
harmless,  pleasure  pure  and  unalloyed,  is  as 
great  a  power  as  man  can  possess.**  This  was, 
perhaps,  as  ingenious  a  defence  as  could  be 
made  ;  still,  however,  I  was  not  satisfied.^ 

A  celebrated  wit  *  being  mentioned,  he  said, 
"  One  may  say  of  him,  as  was  said  of  a  French 
wit,  H  71  a  de  resjmt  que  conire  Dieu,  I  have 
been  tseveral  times  in  company  with  him,  but 
never  perceived  any  strong  power  of  wit.  He 
produces  a  general  efiect  by  various  means; 
ne  has  a  cheerful  countenance  and  a  gay  voice. 
Besides,  his  trade  is  wit.  It  would  be  as  wild 
in  him  to  come  into  company  without  merri- 
ment, as  for  a  highwayman  to  take  the  road 
without  his  pistols.** 

Talking  of  the  effects  of  drinking,  he  said, 
"  Drinking  may  be  practised  with  great  pru- 
dence ;  a  man  who  exposes  himself  when  he 
is  intoxicated  has  not  the  art  of  getting  drunk ; 
a  sober  man  who  happens  occa^sioualTy  to  get 
drunk,  readily  enough  goes  into  a  new  com- 
pany, which  a  man  who  has  been  drinking 
should  never  do.  Such  a  man  will  undertake 
any  thing ;  he  is  without  skill  in  inebriation. 


pMti-d  to  roe  a  I  hrre  meant ;  hot  I  find  no  trace  of  Sriwyn 
in  Johnion's  circle,  ami  I  iloiibt  a«  to  W»l|.olc  —  iM-caiue  I 
think  he  was  too  wril  br»'<l  li»  otT'ml  a  inivM  company  by 
.mything  lilte  habitual  iniplrty  :  and  cerUinly  it  cannot  be 
xaul  that  he  had  no  »il  but  in  that  hne.  I  lake  this  oppor- 
tunity of  cib*erring  on  Mrt.  IMozxi'i  »tory  of  "a  diad  wit," 
ante,  p.  272.  n.  5.,  that  Mr.  Malone.  who  aMerteii  that  Mr. 
GiblKHi  (who«ur»l»ed  Johnson)  wai  in«ant,  b<>Ueved  that 
Mr«.  Piozzi  had  rrpre»eolwl  tiif  fM'rton  «»*•«</.  •Mtb««r  by  the 
h.nl»inwl  inacciir.icy.  of  wh»ch  he  unjiiHl>  arru.ini  lier.  or  «» 
a  bitmf;  t>ut  I  confe»»  that  on  a  fuller  coiiM.ltration  I  believn 
Mri.  Plotzl'i  «Utemcnt,  and  am  further  »au»fie.l  th.-tt  neither 
Hume  nor  Cllbboii  cotild  bo  meant  bf  ber  dtfM:ri|iiion  of  ••  a 
celebrated  wit.'*—  Ckokbb.  1H47. 

as  a 
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I  used  to  slink  home  when  1  bod  drunk  too 
mu(.-h.  A  man  sccustomed  to  eelf-exanii nation 
will  be  coDfciuus  when  he  ia  drunk,  though  an 
habitual  drunkard  will  not  be  conacious  of  iL 
I  knew  a  physician ',  who  for  twenty  years 
was  not  sober ;  jet  in  a  pamphlet,  which  he 
wrote  upon  fevers,  he  appealed  to  Garrick  and 
me  lor  bis  vindication  jrom  a  chai^  of  drunk- 
^  bookseller-  (naming  him),  wh"  ""' 


perceived  that  he  was  more  sober  at  one 
time  than  another." 

Talking  of  celebrated  and  suceessful  irre- 
gular practisers  in  physic,  he  said,  "Taylor^ 
was  tJie  most  ignorant  man  I  ever  knew,  but 
sprightly  J  Ward',  the  dullest.  Taylor  cha  I - 
Icngud  me  onco  to  talk  Latin  with  him," 
laughing-  "  I  rjuoled  some  of  Horace,  which 
he  touk  to  be  a  part  of  my  own  speech-  Ho 
said  a  few  words  well  cnuuKb."  Bbadclebk. 
"  I  remember.  Sir,  jou  said,  that  Tavlor  was 
an  instance  how  far  impudence  could  carry 
ignorance."  Mr.  Beauclcrk  was  very  enter- 
taining this  day,  and  told  us  a  number  of  short 
stories  in  a  lively  elegant  manner,  and  with 
that  ftir  of  the  trorid  which  baa  1  know  not 
what  impressive  effect,  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing more  than  is  expressed,  or  than  perhaps 
wc  could  perfectly  understand.  As  Johnson 
and  I  accompanied  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in 
his  coach,  Johnson  said,  "  There  b  in  fieau> 
clerk  a  predominance  over  his  company,  that 
one  docs  not  like.  But  be  i*  a  man  who  has 
lived  so  much  in  the  world,  that  he  has  a  short 
story  on  every  occasion ;  he  is  always  ready  to 
talk,  and  ia  never  exhausted." 

Johnson  and  I  passed  the  evening  at  Miss 
Reynolds's,  Sir  Joshua's  sister.  I  mentioned 
that  an  eminent  friend'  of  ours,  talking  of  the 
common  remark,  that  affection  descends,  said, 
that  ■■  this  was  wisely  '  contrived  for  the  pre- 
servation of  mankind;  for  which  it  was  not  so 
necessary  that  there  should  be  affection  from 
children  to  parents,  as  from  parents  to  chil- 
dren ;  nay,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  that 
view,  though  children  should  at  a  certain  age 
eat  their  parents."  Johnsob.  "  But,  Sir,  if 
this  were  known  generally  to  be  the  cose, 
would  not  have  affection  for  children." 
u,.  "  IVue, Sir;  for  it  is  in  expectation 
of  a  return  that  parents  are  so  attentive  to 
their  children ;  and  I  know  a  very  pretty  in- 
stance of  a  little  girl  of  whom  her  father^  was 


c; 


choly  fit,  and  had  gone  to  bed,  persuaded  him 


N^>w  a(t»«  ICC."  -  Hair*.  Jmih-f.  9oa  —  Ciixii. 


to  rise  in  good  humour  by  saying,  '  Ui  Ji  ir 
papa,  please  to  get  up,  and  let  me  bdp  juu  "■. 
with  your  clothes,  ^t  I  may  Uam  to  <]'■  i: 
when  you  are  an  old  man."* 

Soon  after  this  time  a  little  incident  i*- 
curred,  which  I  will  not  suratmc,  becioK  1 1:. 
desirous  that  my  work  should  be,  u  m'l  - 
as  is  consistent  with  the  itrictest  ImtL.  j: 
antidote  to  the  false  and  injiiriotu  nnlii'ii-  " 
bis  character,  which  have  be^  given  by  oiD' ! -. 
and  therefore  I  infuse  every  drop  of  gens ' 
sweetness  into  my  biographical  cup. 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

-  Soolfc  AorUer  StnM  '.  UnttJ.  ^P"!  -■ 
"Mt  Di*a  Sib,  —  1  am  in  gre«I  (wn  •i'h  ' 
inflamed  foot,  and  obliged  to  ktrp  my  txA.  >' 
prevented  Tram  hiving  the  pleasure  to  dine  ■<  ^I' 
Ramsay's  (o-day,  wliieb  is  Tcry  Ittii-,  iinl  "■' 
ipiriti  (re  (adly  lunk.  Will  you  be  ■>  fnn<^" 
lo  come  and  ait  an  hour  with  me  in  Uw  r"^<  -* 
I  am  eier  youn,  &e.,  Jtxtt  Bowtii-' 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"  M*.  JoHKioN  limeniB  tl*  ibieno;  of  ^- 
B«weU,  and  will  come  to  him." 

He  came  to  me  in  the  evening,  and  1'T  -. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  I  need  scirrcli  - 
that  their  conversation,  while  they  «»i  1} ' 
bedside,  was  the  mo«t  pleasing  oui>Iei>'V 
that  could  have  been  ailminislcred. 

Johnson  being  now  better  dispowd  (« ''' ' 
information  concenting  Pope  than  be  vi- 
year  [p.  613.], sent  by  me  to  my  Lor>l>I.-  ■ 
mont  a  present  of  those  volumes  of  hi:  '  I 
of  the  Pciela"  which  were  at  this  lime  ■ 
lished,  with  a  request  to  have  pern. - 
to  wait  on  him ;  and  his  lordship,  ■)>'' 
called  on  him  twice,  obligingly  ■n'' " 
Saturday,  the  1st  of  May,  for  ra-rivin;  u- 

On  that  morning  Johnson  came  to  nir  - 
Streatham,  and  alter  drinking  chnrc''' 
General  Paoli's  in  South  AmflcT  Sin  '■ 
proceeded  to  Lord  Man^hmonts  ui  tu' 
Street-  His  Icirdehip  met  us  at  the  'l'-' 
his  library,  and  with  great  polilenei"  -- 
Johnson,  "  I  am  not  goins  to  mal^i'  '' 
comium  upon  myelf,  by  tdlinft  yo"  ^  • 
respect  I  have  for  jrow.  Sir."  Jahosco  *  -' 
cecdingl  V  courteous ;  and  the  intervlc*.  ■ 
lasted  about  two  houra,  during  which  lb ' 
communicated  his  anecdotes  of  Pof*. » ■■ 
agreeable  as  I  could  have  wished."  ^^^' 
came  out,  1  said  to  Johnson, "  that,  oww 


-^ 


^Et.  70. 
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his  lordship's  cirility,  I  should  have  been  vexed 
if  he  had  again  failed  to  come."  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
*■'  I  would  rather  have  given  twenty  pounds 
I  than  not  have  come."  I  accompanied  him 
to  Streatham,  where  we  dined,  and  returned 
to  town  in  the  evening. 

On  Monday,  May  3.,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Dilly's.  I  pressed  him  this  day  for  his 
opinion  on  the  passage  in  Parnell,  concerning 
which  I  had  in  vain  questioned  him  in  sever^ 
letters,  and  at  length  obtained  it  in  due  form 
of  law. 

«CASE  FOR  DR.  JOHNSON'S  OPINION; 

"  May  3.  1779. 

**  Paraell,  in  his  *  Hennit,'  has  the  following 
passage :  — 

'  To  clear   Ibis  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by 

sight. 
To  Bod  if  boohs  and  swains  report  it  right 
(  For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wand'ring  o'er  the  nightly 

dewy 

**  Is  there  not  a  contradiction  in  its  being  Jini 
supposed  that  the  Hermit  knew  both  what  books 
ir)d  swains  reported  of  the  world ;  yet  afterwards 
<uitd,  that  be  knew  it  by  swains  alone  ?** 

**  I  think  it  an  inaccuracy.  He  mentions  two 
in>tructon  in  the  first  line,  and  says  be  bad  only 
one  in  the  next.'** 

This  evening  I  set  out  for  Scotland. 
[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  ASTON. 

**  May  4. 1779. 
**  T>KAM,  Maram,  —  When  I  sent  you  the  little 
fi'Kiks,  I  was  not  sure  that  you  were  well  enough 
t>i  t.ike  the  trouble  of  reading  thera,  but  have  lately 
ht  Mrd  from  Mr.  Greeves  that  you  are  much  re- 
covered.   I  hope  you   will  gain   more  and  more 

*  t  rength,  and  live  many  and  many  years,  and  I 
■i.tU  coTDit  again  to  Stowhill,  and  live  as  I  used  to 

■  :<i,  with  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Gastrell. 

"^  I  am  not  well :  my  nighu  are  very  trouble- 

•  'ne,  and  my  breath  is  short ;  but  I  know  not  that 
It  •rrows  much  worse.  I  wish  to  see  you.  Mrs. 
I  larrey  has  just  sent  to  me  to  dine  with  her,  and  I 
:.jvc  promised  to  wait  on  her  to-morrow. 

**  Sir.  Green  comes  home  loaded  with  curiosi- 
ti  -^*,  and  will  be  able  to  give  his  friends  new  en- 
*<rtainaMnt.     When  I  come,  it  will  be  great  en- 


.i.M   of  a  man  was  Mr.  Pope  in  hit  convcrutlon?*'    Hit 

>>»(i«hlp  aoswervd.  **  That  If  the  convertatioo  did  not  take 

•  urthioc  of  a  Ittely  or  epigram matk  turn,  be  fell  asleep,  or, 

'>^p«.  preti^ded  to  he  »o."  -^  Croksr. 

-  1  do  not,'*  taya  Mr.  Malnne,  "  tee  any  difflcalty  in  thit 

'  •  *aae.  ai*d  wonder  that  Dr.  Johnton  thould  have  acknow. 

.  .'f-d  it  to  be  inaceuratr.    The  Hermit,  it  thould  be  ob- 

• .  eti,    InuS  DO  actual  esperience  n(  the  world  whattocver : 

!.!•   koowledoe  coocprnlng  it  had  bet>n  obtained  in  two 

.  •  ;  frvnn  books,  and  from  the  rtlation*  of  those  country 

.  r)t  who  had  teen  a  little  of  it.  The  plain  meaning,  there- 

,   .,,  ♦  To  clear  hiedoubCt  concerning  Providence,  and  to 

'  «ta    aoaie  knowledge  of  the  world  by  actual  exprrlencc ; 

M'r  wli«Cher  the  accountt  furnithed  by  boolit.  or  by  the 

'  »i  rommuakaidoni  of  twalnt,  were  hiat  reprevcntatiout  of 

'  ri  ^ajr  tifiohts.]  for  hit  oral  or  vrea  voce  m  form  at  ion  had 

'^lAAMinti  from  that  part  of  mankind  aUme,Ac.    The 

.M  aitrme  here  doet  not  relate  to  the  whole  of  thn  prerrd. 

'  Iior,  as  bat  been  tupposed,  but,  by  a  common  licence,  to 


tertainment  to  me  if  I  can  find  you  and  Mrs. 
Gastrell  well,  and  willing  to  receive  me.  I  am, 
dearest  Madam,  &c.,  Sam.  Johnson.*'] 

—  Pemb,  MSS, 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.   PORTER. 

"May  4. 1779. 

'*  Dear  Madam,  —  Mr.  Green  has  informed  me 
that  you  are  much  better ;  I  hope  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  cannot  boast  of  being 
much  better ;  my  old  nocturnal  complaint  still  pur- 
sues me,  and  my  respiration  is  diflScult,  though 
much  easier  than  when  I  left  you  the  summer  ^- 
fore  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  are  well ;  Miss 
has  been  a  little  indisposed,  but  she  is  got  well 
again.  They  have,  since  the  loss  of  their  boy,  had 
two  daughters;  but  they  seem  likely  to  want  a 
son. 

**  I  hope  you  had  some  books  which  I  sent  you. 
I  was  sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Adey*s  death,  and  am 
afraid  you  will  be  sometimes  solitary ;  but  endea- 
vour, whether  alone  or  in  company,  to  keep  your- 
self cheerful.  My  friends  likewise  die  very  fast ; 
but  such  is  the  state  of  man.  I  am,  dear  Love, 
yotir,  &c.,  Sam.  Johnson."] 

— •  Pemb.  MSS. 

He  had,  before  I  left  London,  resumed  the 
conversation  concerning  the  appearance  of  a 
^host  at  Newcaslle-upon-Tyne,  which  Mr. 
John  Wesley  believed,  but  to  which  Johnson 
did  not  give  credit.  I  was,  however,  desirous 
to  examine  the  question  closely,  and  at  the 
same  time  wished  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
Mr.  John  Wesley  ;  for  though  I  differed  from 
him  in  some  points,  I  admired  his  various 
talents,  and  loved  his  pious  zeal.  At  my  re- 
quest, therefore.  Dr.  Johnson  gave  me  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  him. 

JOHNSON  TO  JOHN  WESLEY. 

"  May  5.1779. 
'*  Sta,  —  Mr.  Boswell,  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
long  known  to  me,  is  desirous  of  being  known  to 
you,  and  has  asked  this  recommendation,  which  I 
give  him  with  great  willingness,  because  I  think  it 
very  much  to  be  wished  that  worthy  and  religious 
men  should  be  acquainted  with  each  other.  I  am. 
Sir,  &c.,  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

Mr.  Wesley  being  in  the  course  of  his  minis- 
try at  Edinburgh,  I  presented  this   letter  to 


the  wordt,  of  all  mankind,  which  are  uaderttood,  and  or 
which  it  It  rettrtctive."  Mr.  Malnne,  It  mutt  be  owned,  hat 
ihown  much  critical  inKPnulty  in  hit  explauation  of  thi«  pas- 
tai^e.  Hit  interpretation,  however,  sei'mt  to  me  much  too 
recondite.  The  m^anhtf^  of  the  paatage  may  he  certain 
enough  ;  but  turely  thr  exnrettion  ft  cf)nfu>cd,  and  one  part 
of  it  contradictory  to  the  nthir — Boxwill. 

It  it  odd  enough  that  the«c  critict  did  not  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  cuniult  tho  orifcinnl  for  the  exact  wordi  on 
which  thi^  were  exrrciblni;  tbetr  ingenuity.  PameU't  wordt 
are  not,  "  tf  books  and  swinns,"  but,  "■  ^  books  on.  strains,'* 
which  mifikt  nu'an,  not  that  books  and  twaint  agrred,  but 
that  they  rtiffirred,  and  that  the  Hrrmit't  doubt  wat  excited 
by  the  uiffcrrnce  between  hit  inttructort.  There  It.  no 
doubt,  a  cluinty  ambiguity  in  the  exprettion, but  the  meaning 
obviously  It  that,  t\fnun,  he  knew  nra'iu  on/y.  —  CaoKRa. 

>  Mr.  Ctreen,  it  will  l>e  recollected,  had  a  mtu^wm  at  Llch- 
field—  CiOKia. 
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ingly  done.     Ilia  state  of  the  eTi'dence  u  to 
the  ghoat  did  not  satisfy  me.' 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

(firtrocto.) 

Lichfield,  Man  B9.  1779.— "I  hm>e  noir  been 

livrc  a  week,  anil  will  tej  lo  giie  jrou  my  jounul, 

or  >uch  picti  of  it  as  ue  6t,  in  m;  mind,  far  com- 

it  about  twelie,  and  lay 


'■  On  Fridav.  We  m 


"On  Sniurday,  We  dined  with  Rann  M  Co- 
venlry.  He  intercepted  ui  at  the  town'i  end.  I 
saw   Tom  Johnwn,  who  had  hardly  lite  to  know 


"Sunday.  —  After  dinner  1  went  to  StowhiU, 
and  wM  vcrj  kindly  reeei»cd.  At  nighl  I  saw  my 
old  friend  BrodhuT^I —  jou  know  him  — the  play- 
fellow of  my  infancy,  and  gave  him  ■  guinea. 

"Monday.  —  Dr.  Taylor  came,  and  we  went 
with  Mr>.  Colih  lo  Greenhiil  Bower.  1  had  not 
teen  ii.  pcrhsp%  for  fifty  yean.  It  ia  much  degc- 
nwated.      Etery  thing  grows  old, 

"  Tuesday. . —  1  dined,  I  think,  with  Lucy  both 
aionday  and  Tuesday. 

"Wednesday,  Thursday.  — I  had  a  frnr  visits, 
from  I'l-tcr  Gairick  among  [he  rest,  and  dined  «l 
Slowhill.     My  breath  lery  short. 

"  Friday I  dined  at  Slowhill. 

••  Saturday.  —  Mrs.  Allan  took  me  out  in  her 
rliaisc,  and  >ru  very  kind.  I  dined  with  Mrs. 
Cobb,  and  came  to  "  -  -        -         - 

had    done  tbe  fin 
Vy«." 

AtMxia, 
Mr.  Thra: 

alwa' 
■Ilic' 

hysterical  and  therefore  not  dangcVous  to  life.  I 
would  hove  you,  however,  consult  »uch  physioiani 
OS  you  think  you  can  best  trust.  Bromfield  seems 
to  have  done  wi-ll.  and,  hy  his  practice,  «Gems  not 
to  suspect  an  apopleiy.  That  is  a  solid  and  fun- 
damental comfort.     I  remember  Dr.  Marugli.  an 

than  Mr.  TIirale%  fur  lie  (ell  down  helpless  ;  but 
eon^idered  as  of  much  danger,  and 


"  Your  account  of 


safe  hon 


It  Padtu 


His  fit  was  considered  as  only  hysterical." 

thp   danger,    (or  indeed    it  did    not    describe  ti 


[r.  TbraJe.  —  Cauaia, 


danger  as  it  was.  I  am  glad  ibat  yon  have  Ht- 
berden ;  and  hope  his  rcitoratiTB  and  his  pn. 
setralivea  will  both  be  effeclual.  lo  the  pir. 
senitives,  dear  Mr.  Thrale  must  concur  ;  yet  wtil 
can  he  reliirm  ?  ur  what  can  be  odd  to  his  n- 
guluity  and  tempmnce  ?  He  can  only  deep  lr<i 
We  will  do,  however,  all  we  eon.  I  go  lo  Lich- 
field to-morrow,  wiih  intent  to  batten  u^  StrT«tha!ii. 
"  Both  Mrs.  Aston  and  Dr.  Taylor  ban  h-iii 
strokes  of  the  palsy.  The  lady  wu  niiy-cigti. 
and  at  that  age  has  gained  ground  upon  it ;  (!».' 
doctor  is,  you  know,  not  young,  and  be  U  quiti 
well,  only  suspicious  of  every  sensation  in  (be  fmt- 

slitter,  and  that,  w  his  age  is  lets,  his  tHvxrrc 
will  be  more  perfect.  Let  hiio  keep  bis  tbou^'-i. 
diverted,  and  his  mind  eaiy."* 


JOHNSON  TO  THRALE. 


"D»Aa  Sia,- 

-To  show  you 

how  well  1  u,  ■;, 

ofyour  health,  I 

to  keep-fbr  me. 

It  will  come  « 

quarter-day,  anij 

that  day  you  must  give  me.      1 

came  by  ,t  in   a 

would  not  confound  it  wilh  the  n 

"  My  wicked 

nistress  talks  a» 

if  she  tb™ghl  .: 

be  indiBerenl  o 

your    health  or 

hers.      If  I  cou 

d  have  done  <  : 

good.  1   had  not 

delayed  an  hot! 

and  I  will  come 

frnTadriR.. 

be  of^any  use,  or  my  company 

rf«^  «U«... 

"What con  be  done,  you  must 

do  t6r  Yoorv  1 

Do   not  let  uiy 

uneasy  thought    settle    in    v.<.' 

mind.      Cheerfi. 

*  are  jom  f  " 

remedies.     Noth 

ng  is  for  the  p 

wnl  wonb  ;.*:■ 

l.rd'  is  one  of 

he  great  rairt    ■ 

health       1  belier 

e  it  will  be  good 

u.ridcol^al.^-: 

avoided.      Labou 

exercise  is   labour  used   only    w 

■ile    it    produU 

"  Above  all,  keep  your 


JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

DiAa  ManiM,—  I  have  lent  what  I  cat. 
your  German  friend.      At  this  tinke  it  is  vcvy  il.' 
to  get  any  money,  and  I  cannot  give  morii  * 
.  Madam,  your  moit  affectionate  and  Okst  bi. 
ble  servant,  Sam.  JoHno* 

Rtyn.  USS.] 


t  HlntMer  lor  kl>  i* 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 

I 

1  1779. 

ExpnimeHiM  on  <Ae  Constancy  of  Friends,  —  Colonel 
James  Stuart,  —  Choice  of  Guardians.  —  Adven- 
turers to  the  East  Indies,  —  Poor  of  London,  — 
J!\f/)€*s  **  Etsay  on  Man,** '~-  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
Johnson*^  Residences  in  London.  —  Conjugal  Infi- 
deiitjf,  —  Roman  Catholics.  —  Helps  to  the  Study 
of    Greek.  —  Middlesex    Election.  —  House     of 

Ccmmons.  —  Right  of  Expulsion George  Whit- 

field.  —  Pfiilip  Astleg.  —  Keeping  Company  with 
Infidels,  —  Irish  Union.  —  Vulgar  Prciperity,  — 
**  The  Ambassador  says  weEL** —  Correspondence. 

I  piD  DOt  write  to  JohnsoD,  lu  usual,  upon  mj 
rot  urn  to  my  family ;  but  tried  how  he  would 
Im?  afiected  by  my  silence.  Mr.  Dilly  sent  me 
a  copy  of  a  note  which  he  received  from  him 
tm  the  13th  of  July,  in  these  words;  — 

JOHNSON  TO  DILLY. 

**  Sia,  —  Since  Mr.  Bosw^Ul's  departure,  I  liave 
never  heard  from  him.  Please  to  send  word  what 
>  uu  know  of  him,  and  whether  you  have  sent  my 
hcxikji  to  bis  lady.     I  am,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson.** 

My  readers  will  not  doubt  that  his  solicitude 
ul>out  me  was  very  flattering. 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

•*  July  13. 1779. 
•'  DcAa  Sia,  —  What  can  possibly  have  hap- 
f'fned,  that  keeps  us  two  such  strangers  to  each 
I  »t  her  ?  I  expected  to  have  heard  from  you  when 
\*tix  came  home;  I  expected  afterwards.  I  went 
stiUy  the  country  and  returned  ;  and  yet  there  is  no 
It  tter  from  Mr.  Uoswell.  No  ill,  I  hope,  has  hap- 
p«.»'.€;d  ;  and  if  ill  should  happen,  why  should  it  be 
<  r^;ice«Ied  from  him  who  loves  you?  Is  it  a  fit  of 
'  'jniour,  that  has  disposed  you  to  try  who  can  hold 

•  .ut  longest  without  writiuf^?     If  it  be,  you  have 
t'i«*  victory.     But  I  am  afraid  of  something  bad ; 

.  t  me  free  from  my  suspicions. 

-*  My  thoughts  are  at  present  employed  in  guess- 

.isr  the  reason  of  your  silence  :  you  must  not  expect 

:fk%  I  ahould  (ell  you  any  thing,  if  I  had  any  thing 

>  tell.      Write,  pray  write  to  me,  and  let  me  know 

-.  I«i»l  is  at  what  ban  been  the  cause  of  this  long  in- 

•  I  ruption.     I  am,  dear  Sir.  your  most  affectionate 
. II Tfible  servant,  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

••  Edinburgh.  July  17. 1779. 

•^  Mr  DiAa  Sia,  —  What  may  be  justly  denomi- 

.ir  4h1  •  supine  indolence  of  mind  has  been  my  state 

r  «.'Xt%tencc  since  I  last  returned  to  Scotland.      In 

I  ■  vrelicr  state  I  had  often  sufTered  severely  from 

•  nfi  intervals  of  silence  on  your  part ;  and  I  had 

«rn  lieeo  chid  by  you  for  expressing  my  uneasi. 

•   .-.^.      1  was  wiUinsf  to  take  advantage  of  my  in- 

r«<«tbllhy,  and  white  I  could  bear  the  experiment, 

1    .     try  whether  your  affection  for  me  would,  after 

ft      unusual  stleoco  on  my  part,  make  you  write 

«-»€.     This  afternoon  1  have  had  a  very  high  satis- 


faction by  receiving  your  kind  letter  of  inquiry,  for 
which  I  most  gratefully  thank  you.  I  am  doubt- 
ful if  it  was  right  to  make  the  experiment ;  though 
1  have  gained  by  it.  I  was  beginning  to  grow 
tender,  and  to  upbraid  nriyself,  especially  after  having 
dreamt  two  nights  ago  that  I  was  with  you.  I, 
and  my  wife,  and  my  four  children,  are  all  well.  I 
would  not  delay  one  post  to  answer  your  letter ; 
but  as  it  is  late,  I  have  not  time  to  do  more.  You 
shall  soon  hear  from  me,  upon  many  and  various 
particulars ;  and  I  shall  never  again  put  you  to  any 
test.  I  am,  with  veneration,  my  dear  Sir,  your, 
&c.,  Jamxs  Boswxll.** 

On  the  22d  of  July,  I  wrote  to  him  agun ; 
and  gave  him  an  account  of  my  last  interview 
with  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Dilly,  at 
his  brother  s  house  at  Southill  in  Bedfordshire, 
where  he  died  soon  after  I  parted  from  him, 
leaving  me  a  very  kind  remembrance  of  his 
re^rd. 

I  informed  him  that  Lord  Hailes,  who  had 
promised  to  furnish  him  with  some  anecdotes 
for  his  '*  Lives  of  the  Poets,**  had  sent  me  three 
instances  of  Prior*s  borrowing  from  Gombattld^ 
in  Recueil  des  Poeles^  tome  3.  Epigram  ^^  To 
John  I  owed  ffreat  obligation,'*  p.  25.  **  To 
the  Duke  of  NoaiUes/*  p.  32.  *'  Sauntering 
Jack  and  idle  Joan,**  p.  35. 

My  letter  was  a  pretty  long  one,  and  con- 
tained a  variety  of  particulars;  but  he,  it 
should  seem,  had  not  attended  to  it ;  for  his 
next  to  me  was  as  follows :  — 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

*'  StrcathaiD,  Sept.  9.  1779. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir,  —  Are  you  playing  the  same 
trick  again,  and  trying  who  can  keep  silence  long- 
est ?  Remember  that  all  tricks  are  either  knavish 
or  childish  ;  and  that  it  is  as  foolish  to  make  expe- 
riments upon  the  constancy  of  a  friend,  as  upon  the 
chastity  of  a  wife. 

"  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  second  fit  of  si- 
lence, 1  cannot  conjecture ;  but  after  one  trick,  1 
will  not  be  cheated  by  another,  nor  will  harass  my 
thoughts  with  conjectures  about  the  motives  of  a 
man  who,  probably,  acts  only  by  caprice.  1  there- 
fore suppose  you  are  well,  and  that  Mrs.  Boswell 
is  well  too,  and  that  the  fine  summer  has  restored 
Ix>rd  Auchinleck.  I  am  much  better  than  you 
left  me ;  I  think  I  am  better  than  when  I  was  in 
Scotland. 

**  I  forgot  whether  I  informed  you  that  poor 
Thrale  has  been  in  great  danger.  Mrs.  Thrale  like- 
wise has  miscarqed,  and  been  much  indisposed. 
Every  body  else  is  well.  Langton  is  in  camp.  1 
intend  to  put  Lord  Ilailes's  description  of  Dryden' 
into  another  edition,  and,  as  I  know  his  accuracy, 
wish  he  would  consider  the  datef,  which  I  could 
not  always  settle  to  my  own  mind. 

**  Mr.  Thrale  goes  to  Brighthelmstone,  about 
Michaelmas,  to  {>c  jolly  and  ride  a.hunting.  I  shall 
go  to  town,  or  perhaps  to  Oxford.     Exercise  and 


1  Which  1  commiinlcatiKl  to  him  from  hU  Lordship,  but  il 

hM  not  jrK  htMfO  publitht-d.     1  have  a  copy  of  It nu<«wRt.L. 

The  few  notices  runcerning  Drydpn,  wliich  Lord  IlAilet  had 
collected,  Mr.  Ikitwell  afterwards  gave  me.  —  M alums. 
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gaiety,  or  rather  carelessness,  will,  I  hope,  dissipate 
all  remains  of  his  malady  ;  and  I  likewise  hope,  by 
the  change  of  place  *,  to  find  some  opportunities  of 
growing  yet  better  myself.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your, 
&c.,  Sam.  Johnson." 

["  September,  1779. 

«  On  the  1 7th,  Mr.  Chamier  took  me  away  with 
him  from  Strcatham.  I  left  the  servants  a  guinea 
for  my  health,  and  was  content  enough  to  escape 
into  a  house  where  my  birth-day,  not  being  known, 
could  not  be  mentioned.  I  sat  up  till  midnight 
was  past,  and  the  day  of  a  new  year— a  very  awful 
day  —  began.  I  prayed  to  God,  who  had  safely 
brought  me  to  the  beginning  of  another  year,  but 
could  not  perfectly  recollect  the  prayer,  and  sup- 
plied it.  Such  desertions  of  memory  I  have  always 
had.  When  I  arose  on  the  18th,  I  think  I  prayed 
a^in,  then  walked  with  my  friend  into  his  grounds. 
When  I  came  back,  after  some  time  passed  in  the 
library,  finding  myself  oppressed  by  sleepiness,  I 
retired  to  my  chamber,  where  by  lying  down,  and  a 
short  imperfect  slumber,  I  was  refreshed,  and 
prayed  as  the  night  before.  I  then  dined  and 
trifled  in  the  parlour  and  library,  and  was  freed 
from  a  scruple  about  Horace.  At  last  I  went  to 
bed,  having  first  composed  a  prayer. 

19tb,  Sunday.  —  I  went  to  church  and  attended 
the  service.  I  found  at  church  a  time  to  use  my 
prayer,  *  O  LordU  hate  tMrcy,Sfc,'^^ — Prayers  and 
Med.,  p.  222.] 

My  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at  being 
told  every  slight  circumstance  of  the  manner 
in  which  Dr.  Johnson  contrived  to  amuse  his 
solitary  hours.  He  sometimes  employed  him- 
self in  chemistry,  sometimes  in  watering  and 
pruning  a  vine,  sometimes  in  small  experi- 
ments, at  which  tliose  who  may  smile  should 
recollect  that  there  are  moments  which  admit 
of  being  soothed  only  by  trifles.^ 

On  the  20th  of  September  I  defended  my- 
self against  his  suspicion  of  me,  which  I  did  not 
deserve ;  and  added,  "  Pray  let  us  write  fre- 
quently. A  whim  strikes  me,  that  we  should 
send  off  a  sheet  once  a  week,  like  a  stage- 
coach, whether  it  be  full  or  not ;  nay,  though 
it  should  be  empty.  The  very  sight  of  your 
handwriting  would  comfort  me;  and  were  a 
sheet  to  be  thus  sent  regularly,  we  should 
much  oftener  convey  something,  were  it  only  a 
few  kind  words. 


1  It  appears  by  the  extract  fh)m  his  Prayers  and  Medita- 
tions, that  he  went  Tor  a  few  days  with  his  Thend  Antony 
Chamier.  (an/^,  521.  n.  3.)  to  his  Tilla,  near  Epsom:  glad 
"  to  t:icape  to  a  house  where  his  birthday  (18th  Sept.)  coidA 
not  be  mentioned.  —  Csokbr,  1S47. 

i  I  do  not  find  any  prayer  In  the  printed  collection  beginning 
with  these  precise  words —  Croker,  1847. 

3  In  one  of  his  manuscript  Diaries,  there  is  the  following 
entry,  which  marks  his  curious  minute  attention :  —  "July 
26. 1768.—  I  shaved  my  nail  by  accident  in  whetting  the  knife, 
atMutan  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  and  about  a  fourth 
from  the  top.  Tiiis  I  me^iure  that  I  may  know  the  growth  of 
nails  ( the  whole  is  about  five  eighths  of  an  inch."  Another  of 
the  same  kind  appears  August?.  1779:"  Partem  hrachii  dexlri 
earpo  proximam  et  cutem  pectoris  circa  mamiUam  dexiram 
rasi,  ut  notum  ficrct  quanta  temporis  ftiU  rmovarcntur." 
And, "  August  15.  17M: —  I  cut  from  the  vine  forty-one  leave*, 
which  weiglied  five  ounces  and  a  half,  and  eight  scrtipies :  I 
lay  them  uik>ti  my  bookcase,  to  see  what  weight  they  will  Ios« 
by  drying.''  —  Doswbll.  "  Dr.  Johnson  was  alwavs  exceed- 
ing fund  of  chemistry ;  and  we  made  up  a  sort  of  laboratory 


My  friend,  ColonelJamefl  Stuart*,  5er«iil 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  had  distingtii>h-  1 
himself  as  a  good  officer  of  the  Bedford>hir.' 
militia,  had  t^fen  a  public-spirited  resoluti-n 
to  serve  his  country  in  its  difficulties,  by  raid- 
ing a  regular  regiment,  and  taking  the  ctx^j- 
mand  of  it  himself.  This,  in  the  neir  of  ih. 
immense  property  of  Wortley,  was  highly  L  - 
nourable.  Having  been  in  Scotland  peer  sit- 
ing, he  obligingly  asked  me  to  accompianT  Wiu. 
to  Leeds,  then  the  head-quarters  of  his  cmt]'-.  : 
from  thence  to  London  for  a  short  time,  n;. . 
afterwards  to  other  places  to  which  the  rv  j'- 
ment  might  be  ordered.  Such  an  ofier,  at  ; 
time  of  the  year  when  I  had  full  leisure,  %k  .> 
very  pleasing ;  especially  aa  I  was  to  acct ;  • 
pany  a  man  of  sterling  good  sense,  informati' . 
discernment,  and  conviviality,  and  was  to  h^. 
a  second  crop,  in  one  year,  of  Londoa  ;.:  i 
Johnson.  Of  this  I  informed  mj  illu^tri*  - 
friend  in  characteristical  warm  terms  in  &  I>  ;- 
ter  dated  the  30th  of  September,  from  Li-^-iv 

On  Monday,  October  4.,  I  called  at  kif  h<    ^- 
before  he  was  up.     He  sent  for  me  to  hi^  : 
side,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction,  at  tliis  ::.  i- 
dental  meetmg,  with  as  much  vivacity  as  li  b 
had  been  in  the  gaiety  of  youth.     He  i\al. 
briskly,  "  Frank,  go  and  get  coffee,  and  K  i  i  • 
breakfast  in  spleiuwur.''^ 

During  this  visit  to  London,  I  had  ses  *  - 
interviews  with  him,  which  it  b  onnecessarr 
distinguish  particularly.    I  consulted  him  4- ' 
the  appointment  of  guardians  to  my  cfail  r 
in  case  of  my  death.    "  Sir,"  said  hes,  **  ti .  . 
appoint  a  number  of  guardians.     When  ti 
are  many,  thej  trust  one  to  another,  mivi  * 
business  is  neglected.     I  would  advise  v  ... 
choose  only  one  :  let  him  be  a  man  of  rtr-y*    - 
able  character,  who,  for  his  own  credit,  n .  ' 
what  is  right ;  let  him  be  a  rich  man,  s<)  :i 
he  may  be  under  no  temptation  to  take  'jfU  • 
tage ;  and  let  him  be  a  man  of  business^  «  . 
used  to  conduct  affairs  with  ability  and 
pertness,  to  whom,  therefore,  the  exeeuii  - 
the  trust  will  not  be  burthensome.** 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

"Oct.  B.  1779.  — On  Suodity  the  goal  lot: 
ankles,  and  L  went  very  comroodlously  to  chu-. 


at  Streatham  one  tomnier.and  dlrertad  owirtf  «'t> 
in^  essences  and  colouring  liquors.    Bat  Che  dstfvr  l 
Mr.  Thrale  found  hia  frieod  one  day,  vhm  1  hfad  ^ 
Loudon,  and  he  had  got  the  ehildren  aod  aenrvBts  «•• 
round  bnn  to  see  soro*  eiperiniinats  perfom«4.  doi  vr 
all  our  entertainment ;  aa  Mr.  Thraie  waa  perw 


short  sight  would  have   oeeasJoaed   hta 
moment  by  bringing  bin  close  to  a  S«it«  audi  vtahrot  k 
Indeed,  it  was  a  t>erpetual  mlracla  that  h«  did  m*.  «4  * 
on  Gre  reading  abed,  as  was  hit  constant  citstoBt.  ««mv 
unable  even  to  keep  dear  of  mischief  with  mir  lar«i  ' 
and  accordingly  tha  foretopt  of  ail  hit  w1f«  ««r*  Nw- 
the  cindle  down  to  the  very  networlk.    Futore  r«r».* 
In  chemistry,  however,  were  too  danforom.  and  mr  't  ? 
insisted  that  we  should  do  no  more  lovavds  tadlfev  tV 
losopher's  stone.'  "  ->  Pioivsi.  —  CaoKsm. 

^  Colonel  Stuart  assumed  soccetilvely  the  lunise  «s  V 
ley  and  MackLeniie,  bnt  was  best  htiown  aa  Mr.  afilMnrt  >* 
He  was  the  father  of  the  flrst  Lord  WliamtlMii.aad  « 
IHU.  We  cannot  but  tmlte  at  BosweU^  hy|wtetaal  m* « 
of  his  friend's  heroism.  ~.  CaoKsa. 
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I    On    Monday  night    I  Telt  my  feet  uneasy.     On 
I    Tuesday  I  was  quite  lame  r  that  night  I  took  an 
1   opiate,  having  first  taken  physic  and  fiwted.     To- 
wards morning  on  Wednesday  the  pain  remitted. 
I    liozsy  came  to  me,  and  much  talk    we  had.     I 
i    fasted  another  day ;  and  on  Wednesday  night  could 
I    valk    tolerably.     On   Thursday,    finding    myself 
I    tncuding,  I  ventured  on  my  dinner,  which  I  think 
h  IS  a  little  interrupted  my  convalescence.     To-day 
I  have  again  taken  physic,  and  eaten  only  some 
stewed  apples.     I  hope  to  starve  it  away.     It  is 
now  no  worse  than  it  was  at  Brighthelmstone.'*] 
— Letters. 

On  Sunday,  October  10.,  we  dined  together 
at   Mr.  Strahan*s.    The  conversation  Having 
turned  on  the  prevailing  practice  of  going  to 
the  East  Indies  in  quest  of  wealth;  — John- 
son.    "  A  man  had  better  have  ten  thousand 
f  lounds  at  the  end  of  ten  years  passed  in  £ng- 
laixi,  than  twenty  thousand  pounds  at  the  end 
ui'  ton  years  passed  in  India,  because  you  must 
riHupute  what  you  give  for  money ;  and  the 
iii:ui  who  has  lived  ten  years  in  India  has  given 
up  ten  years  of  social  comfort,  and  all  those 
ail  vantages  which  arise  from  living  in  England, 
'i'be  ingenious  Mr.  Brown,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Capability  Brown\  told  me,  that  he 
vTiiA  once  at  the  seat  of  Lord  Clive,  who  had 
I  ••turned  from  India  with  great  wealth;  and 
t  fiat  he  showed  him  at  the  door  of  his  bed- 
cliamber  a  large  chest,  which  he  said  he  had 
tMice  iiad  full  of  gold;  upon  which  Brown  ob- 
^*  rved,  *■  I  am  glad  you  can  bear  it  so  near 
\<iur  bed-chamber.*"  * 

We  talked  of  the  state  of  the  poor  in  Lon- 
tltfti,  JoHNBOH.  **  Saunders  Welch,  the  justice, 
vvImi  was  once  high-constable  of  Holborn.  and 
\..^\  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  the  state 
i*t'  tJie  poor,  told  me,  that  I  underrated  the 
'•ufDl>er,when  I  computed  that  twenty  a  week, 
that  ifs  above  a  thousand  a  year,  died  of  hun- 
^  T  ;  not  absolutely  of  immediate  hunger,  but 
•  :  the  wasting  and  other  diseases  which  are  the 
>  iirvcuuences  of  hunger.  This  happens  only 
large  a  place  as  London,  where  people 


II    •:<> 


.n*  not  known.  What  we  are  told  about  the 
^:*ut  sums  got  by  begging  is  not  true:  the 
•.a<le  IB  overstocked.  And,  you  may  depend 
M.Miti  it,  tliere  are  many  who  cannot  get  work. 
A  {<«irtii'ular  kind  of  manufacture  fails  :  those 

hi>  bttve  been  used  to  work  at  it  can,  for  some 
;  >iif,  work  at  nothing  else.    You  meet  a  man 

J  ii^^X  «  y^^  charge  him  with  idleness :  he 
.  .  -k  ,,  *  I  am  willing  to  labour.    Will  you  give 

.•  work?* — *I  cannot.*  —  *Why,  then,  you 
no  right  to  charge  mc^with  idlenet^s.* 


iV  *' 


J  «f*«*rlo<  Brown,  Kiq.,  the  rctvbrated  Undfcape  ^Hrdener, 

.  .'oitlrvd  his  cognomen  from  hU  habit  of  Mjlni;  that  the 

..'  he  emvM  to  adviM  upon  had  **  eapabUities."—  Choksr, 


«>«•«•  tfjc^.  pp.609— 61 9.,  the  circumttancei  that  gave  point 
IXr  .WW**  remark.  —  CaoKsa. 

m«?  Hjt^'  l>r-  Law.  Biihop  of  Carlisle.  In  the  preface  to 

«  ^Itutttlf  edition  of  Archbiihop  KIiik'i  "  Emajt  on  the 
f,  of  Kvil."  mc«iUon«  that  the  prinriplea  maint.iinctl  In  it 

tg,.ffM  •il'opted  by  Pope  in  hit "  K«$ajr  on  Mho  ;'*and  addi, 
*  •*  facC.ncXwtthstanaingiiuch  denial (BithopWarburt on 'i>\ 
<■  wt  hit**  tMvn  •Ciictly  vertfled  by  an  unexceptionable  testl- 


We  left  Mr.  Strahan's  at  seven,  as  John- 
son had  said  he  intended  to  go  to  evening 
prayers.  As  we  walked  alone,  he  complained 
of  a  little  gout  in  his  toe,  and  said,  ^  I  sha*n*t 
go  to  prayers  to-night :  I  shall  go  to-morrow : 
whenever  I  miss  church  on  a  Sunday,  I  resolve 
to  go  another  day.  But  I  do  not  always  do 
it.*  This  was  a  fair  exhibition  of  that  vibra- 
tion between  pious  resolutions  and  indolence, 
which  many  of  us  have  too  often  experienced. 

I  went  home  with  him,  and  we  had  a  long 
quiet  conversation. 

I  read  him  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hugh  Blair 
concerning  Pope  (in  writing  whose  life  he  was 
now  employed),  which  I  shall  insert  as  a  lite- 
rary curiosity.  ^ 

DR.  BLAIR  TO  BOSWELL. 

"  Broughton  Park.  SepL  91. 1779. 

*'  Dear  Sik,  —  In  the  year  1 763,  being  at  Lon- 
don, I  was  carried  by  Dr.  John  Blair,  Prebendary 
of  Westminster,  to  dine  at  old  Lord  Bathurst's, 
where  we  found  the  late  Mr.  Mallet,  Sir  James 
Porter,  who  had  been  ambassador  at  Constantino- 
ple, the  late  Dr.  Macaulay,  and  two  or  three  more. 
The  conversation  turning  on  Mr.  Pope,  Lord 
Bathurst  told  us,  that  the  *  Essay  on  Man*  was 
originally  composed  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  prose, 
and  that  Mr.  Pope  did  no  more  than  put  it  into 
verse:  that  he  had  read  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
manuscript  in  his  own  handwriting;  and  re- 
membered well,  that  he  was  at  a  loss  whether  most 
to  admire  the  elegance  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
prose,  or  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Pope's  verse.  When 
Lord  Bathurst  told  this,  Mr.  Mallet  bade  me 
attend,  and  remember  this  remarkable  piece  of  in- 
formation ;  as,  by  the  course  of  nature,  I  might 
survive  his  lordship,  and  be  a  witness  of  his  having 
said  so.  The  conversation  was  indeed  too  remark- 
able to  be  forgotten.  A  few  days  after,  meeting 
with  you,  who  were  then  also  at  London,  you  will 
remember  tliat  I  mentioned  to  you  what  had 
passed  on  this  subject,  as  I  was  much  struck  with 
this  anecdote.  But  what  ascertains  my  recollec- 
tion of  it,  beyond  doubt,  is,  that  being  accustomed 
to  keep  a  journal  of  what  passed  when  I  was  at 
London,  which  I  wrote  out  every  evening,  I  find 
the  particulars  of  the  above  information,  just  as  1 
have  now  given  them,  distinctly  marked ;  and  am 
thence  enabled  to  fix  this  conversation  to  have 
parsed  on  Friday,  the  22d  of  Aprd,  1 765. 

**  I  remember  also  distinctly  (though  1  have  not 
for  this  the  authority  of  my  journal),  that,  the  con- 
versation going  on  concerning  Mr.  Pope,  I  took 
notice  of  u  report  which  had  been  somethnes  pro- 
pagated that  he  did  not  understand  Greek.  Lord 
Bathuri^t  said  to  me  that  he  knew  that  to  be  false ; 
for  that  part  of  the  Iliad  was  translated  by  Mr. 


roony,  Tii.  that  or  thn  lat«  Lunl  Dathurit.  who  saw  the  very 
'ame  avstrm  of  the  ra  /SiAri**  (takin  from  the  Archbi»hop) 
In  Lorrl  Kolingbrokc's  nw n  hand.  1  vitiff  ttcfore  Mr.  Pop«,  whilo 
he  was  cotnpusing  his  E«tay."  Tnit  is  re«|>4*ctable  evidmce : 
l>ut  that  of  Dr.  DIair  if  more  direct  from  the  fountain- head, 
ai  w«li  as  more  full.  Let  me  add  to  it  that  of  Dr.  Jotcph 
Wanon  .  "  The  late  Lord  Bathurtt  repeatedlf  aiaurrtl  me 
that  he  had  rend  the  whole  scheme  of  the  *  Etiay  on  Man,* 
In  the  hamiwrittng  of  Bolingbroke.  and  drawn  up  In  a  series 
of  propufcitiont.  which  Pope  was  to  versify  and  illustrate." 
Kssaff  vn  the  Gemut  amd  Writingt  qf  Pcpc^  voL  U.  p.  62.  — 
VoansLL. 
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l^ope  in  his  house  in  the  country ;  and  that  in  the 
morning  when  they  assembled  at  breakfast,  Mr. 
Pope  used  fre(iuently  to  repeat,  with  great  rapture, 
llie  Greek  lines  wiiich  he  liad  been  translating, 
and  then  to  give  them  his  version  of  them,  and  to 
compare  them  together. 

*•  If  these  circumstances  can  be  of  any  use  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  you  have  my  full  liberty  to  give 
them  to  him.  I  beg  you  will,  at  the  same  time, 
j)resent  to  him  my  most  respectful  comjiliments, 
with  best  wishes  for  his  success  and  fame  in  all  his 
literary  undertakings.  I  am,  with  great  respect, 
mv  dearest  Sir,  your  most  affectionate  and  obiiued 
humble  servant,  High  Blair  " 

Johnson.  "  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  this  is  too 
strongly  stated.  Pope  may  have  had  trom 
lioiinghroke  the  philosophie  atamina  of  his  Es- 
say ;  and  admitting  this  to  be  true.  Lord 
15at hurst  di<l  not  intentionally  falsily.'  But  the 
thing  is  not  true  in  the  latitude  that  lilair  seems 
to  iniagine  ;  we  arc  sure  that  the  poctieal  ijna- 
gery,  which  makes  a  great  ])art  of  the  poem, 
w;is  Pope's  own.  It  is  amazing,  Sir,  what  de- 
viations there  are  iVom  j>recise  truth,  in  the 
ax.'count  which  is  given  of  almost  every  thing. 
I  told  Mrs.  Thrale,  '  You  have  so  little  anxiety 
about  truth,  that  you  never  tax  your  memory 
with  the  exact  thing.'  Now  what  is  the  use  of 
the  memory  to  truth,  if  one  is  careless  of  ex- 
actness ?  Lord  Ilailcs's  'Annals  of  Scotland' 
are  very  exact ;  but  they  contain  mere  <lry 
particulars.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  a 
I^ictionary,  You  know  such  things  are  there, 
and  may  be  looked  at  wdien  you  f)lease.  Uo- 
bertson  paints;  but  the  misfortune  is,  you  are 
sure  he  does  not  know  the  peoj)le  whom  he 
])aints ;  so  you  cannot  suppose  a  likeness. 
Characters  should  never  be  given  by  an  histo- 
rian, unless  he  knew  the  people  whom  he  de- 
scribes, or  eojfies  from  those  who  knew  them." 

BoswKLL.  "  Why,  Sir,  do  people  play  this 
trick  which  I  observe  now,  w  hen  1  look  at  yf^ur 
grate,  j)utting  the  shovel  against  it  to  make  the 
fire  burn?"  Johnson.  "They  play  the  trick, 
but  it  does  not  make  tiie  fire  l)urn.-  There  is 
a  l)ctter  (setting  the  poker  perpendicularly  up 
at  right  angles  with  the  grate).  In  days  of 
superstition  they  thought,  as  it  made  a  cross 
with  the  bars,  it  wouM  drive  away  the  witch." 
IJcjswiiLL.  """Ws  associating  with  vou.  Sir,  I 
am  always  getting  an  accession  of  wisdom. 
IJut  perhaps  a  man,  after  knowing  his  own 
character  —  the  limited  strength  of  liis  own 
mind  —  should  not  be  desirous  of  having  too 


1  Pt-rliaps  what  Lord  Batluirst  saw  was  asern'soi  >/( /,f;>/%y- 
iical  MSS,  montiMiiitl  liy  l!<'li:if:!)r(ike  iu  his  |)o>t-<  ript  to 
I'ojx'N  Irttcr  to  Suitt,  l.Mll  S«'|>t.  \7'M  ,  l)iit  these  witc  at  that 
date  j-tili  imomjihle,  aiui  the  lirsf  part  of  lU'^ '' t^axaf/  on 
M.tn  "  hail  Ihmh  piihlishid  early  in  17.W,  and  the  last  part  in 
.laiuMry,  JT-Vl.  —  C'koki  u.  IS17- 

-  It  certimly  dors  ni;ike  llie  hre  hum  :  hy  repellinjrthe  air, 
it  ihrow-ia  Idast  on  the  (ire, and  sopfrlornis  the  part  in  somo 

deqrec  <>t  a  l>l<'uer  or  Ih-Uow? Kfaknev.     Dr.  Kearney's 

«)h>ervati<)n  .»|)plies  only  to  th<«  A'AoftV,  and  evrn  .<o,  very  im- 
jii^rlVctly  ;  hot  l>y  those  who  have  faith  in  the  experiment,  the 
fhiktr  is  (>ui)p<)s<(l  t<»  he  equally  ellicaeions.  Aller  all.  it  is 
pos>ihle  that  there  may  he  toine  m.i'^'nelie  or  electrical  in- 
lliicnce  which,  \u  tiie  pio^ijress  of  science,  may  be  exjdained  ; 


I 


much  wisdom,  considering, ^luVf  mlcasthmfm, 
how  little  he  can  carry.**  Johksoh.  '^Sir.b^; 
oij  wise  as  you  can ;  let  a  man  be  aliis  kta, 
sapiens  sibi  : 

•  Though  pleased  to  see  the  dolphia';  pljy. 
I  mind  my  compass  and  my  way.'* 

You  may  ]:»e  wise  in  your  study  in  the  ni'TTi- 
ing,  and  gay  in  company  at  a  tavom  k  [h^ 
evening.  Every  man  is  to  take  care  of  Em^. 
wisdom  and  his  own  virtue,  without  nii!i>~r.: 
too  much  what  others  think." 

He  said,  **  Dodsley  first  mentionevl  tfl  ^' 
the  scheme  of  an  English  Dictionarv :  hi:  I 
had  long  thought  of  it.'*  IBoswell  "V'^i 
did  not  know  what  you  wore  undertaiir./ 
Johnson.  "  Y'es,  Sir,  I  knew  vervwcil'^L. 
[  was  undertidcing,  and  very  well  how  t)  • 
it,  and  have  done  it  very  well.**  Dos^li^ 
"  An  excellent  climax  !  and  it  has  avaii-ii  ^  a 
In  your  preface  you  say,  '  What  would  it  i^C 
me  in  this  gloom  of  solitude  ?'  You  LaYcl-rX 
agreeably  mistaken.'* 

In  his  life  of  Milton,  he  obserres,  "Icair.t 
but  remark  a  kind  of  respect,  perhap?  uiu^i- 
sciously,  paid  to  this  great  man  by  hi>  bi  •.'^  • 
pliers  :  avcry  house  in  which  he  residt.ii  ^  ui- 
toricallv  mentioned,  as  if  it  were  an  iniun  •■ 
neglect  naming  any  place  that  he  honour''i 
his  juescnce."  I  had,  before  I  read  thi,- 
servation,  been  desirous  of  showing  ihs:  r- 
spect  to  Johnson,  by  various  inquiries.  Fj-- 
ing  him  this  evening  in  a  very  good  humcwr.  i 
prevailed  on  him  to  give  me  an  exact  fe 
his  places  of  residence,  since  he  entcrv«l  ri 
metropolis  as  an  author,  which  I  suljouj  i:^  * 
note.* 

1  mentioned  to  him  a  dispute  betw\>*^  » 
friend  of  mine  and  his  lady,  concerning  cr  ' 
gal  infidelity,  which  my  friend  had  mAii  -j-  - 
was  by  no  means  so  bad  in  the  hus^*anJ  ^^^  - 
the  wife.     Johnson.  "  Your  friend  wjl-  m  '■^^ 
right.  Sir.     Between  a  man  and  his  M^  ' 
is  a  difierent  question:  but  Ix^tween  n  ^ 
and  his  wife,  a  husband's  infidelity  is  ihi^  - 
They  are  connected  by  children,  bv  h^v.' 
by  serious  considerations  of  community.  ^^  ' 
married  women  don't  trouble  tbeniselvi»Stt-» - 
infidelity  in  their  husbands."    Bo*weli.  ""  ^ 
be  sure  there  is  a  great  difference  betwiM  ■ 
offence  of  infidelity  in  a  man  and  that  «t^  '-^ 
wife."     Johnson.     "  The  diifereneo  i?  l»"--  " 
less.     The  man  imposes  no  bastards  u|>2  i  • 
wife."^ 


and  what  has  Ihh-o  thought  a  tu'pir  tri<rt,  nuf  br|r^««' 
be  a  philosophical  exptniient.^  CuoKit.  «v-.« 
3  "  TheSi  leen,"  a  poem  [by  M»»ttlw*  G«*^irJ^     'y 
*  AVhich  the  reader  has  already  f«n  tnaOirrr*      -  • 
—  Croker.  _  5 
5  See  also  arUc,  p.  192.  This  howcrw  sct^t  *^ *g[^  '.    . 
illustration  of  a  "  buundUu  dWerrwt"    T»  ^^'^        , 
of  a  ba-sUrd  into  a  family,  thuu^jh  »  gfprf  «y«^^_^-   - 
great  crime,  is  only  one  consfquenw  < »m  <''*f^^  ^^ 
and  accidental  one)  of  a  ^rr eater  crme  aod  i^'^  _ 
injustice.  The  precaution  of  Julia. alluded  lo**^.-' 
not  render  her  innocent.     In  a  moral  and  «« *  '*' ' 


the  puilt  is  no  doubt  equal  in  man  of  »on»«»  j  ^-»j,  jur* 
both  Ur.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Bo«rcll  (nttiocif<i, »  «^ 
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I       Here  it  mnj  be  questioned,  whether  John- 
son waa  entirely  in  the  right.     I  suppose  it 
will  not  be  controverted,  that  the  difference  in 
the  degree  of  criminality  is  very  great,  on  ac- 
count of  consequences:  but  still  it  may  be 
maintained,  that,  independent  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, infidelity  is  by  no  means  a  light  offence 
in  a  husband ;  because  it  must  hurt  a  delicate 
attachment,  in  which  a  mutual  constancy  is  im- 
jiIiiHl,  with  such  refined  sentiments  as  Massin- 
per  has  exhibited  in  his  play  of  "  The  Picture." 
tJohnson  pn>bably  at  another  time  would  have 
admitted  this  opinion.     And  let  it  be  kept  in 
rciuembrance,  that  he  was  very  careful  not  to 
^'ive  any  encouragement  to  irregular  conduct. 
A  ;jontlcman,  not  adverting  to  the  distinction 
Ilia  lo  by  him  upon  this  subjects,  supposed  a 
rano  of  singular  perverseness  in   a  wife,  and 
hc-fHlIessly  said,  *^  That  then  he  thought  a  hus- 
band might  do  as  he  pleased  with  iL  safe  con- 
s<-ionce."    JoHnsoK.     "  Nay,  Sir,  this  is  wild 
ifi<Ioi'<l  (smiling) ;  you  must  consider  that  forni- 
cation is  a  crime  in  a  single  man,  and  you  can- 
n(»t  have  more  liberty  by  being  married." 

He  this  evening  expressed  himself  strongly 
airaiiist  the  Koman  Catholics,  observing,  "  In 
rvory  thins:  in  which  they  differ  from  us,  they 
uro  wTt>n<T.  *  He  was  even  against  the  invoca- 
tiMii  of  samts;  in  short,  he  was  in  the  humour 
of  <>j>jjosxtion. 

1  laving  regretted  to  him  that  I  had  learnt 
little  Greek,  as  is  too  generally  the  case  in 
S< -or  land ;  that  I  had  fur  a  long  time  hardly 
aitpliod  at  all  to  the  study  of  that  noble  lan- 
u-ua;^u%  and  that  I  was  desirous  of  being  told  by 
Uitu  what  method  to  follow;  he  recommended 
;t.^  easy  helps,  Sylvanus's  "  First  Book  of  the 
I!ia<l ;  *'  Dawson's  "  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  New 
rt»-t:uncnt;'*  and"Uesiod,"  with  "Pasorie's 
l^t'xioon**  at  the  end  of  it. 

JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

"London,  Oct.  11. 1779. 
*<  I  do  not  sec  why  you  should  trouble  yourself 
n  itli    physicians  while  Mr.  Thrale   grows  better. 

*  «iTipany  and  bustle  will,   I  hope,  complete   his 

*  -trv.  Let  him  gallop  over  the  Downs  in  the 
i.t'irntn^»  call  bis  friends  about  him  to  dinner,  and 
(riok  in  tb«  rooms  at  night,  and  outrun  time  and 

.tfacc  misfortune.     Notwithstanding  all  authori- 

*  .'■*  4;;miiist  bleeding,  Mr.  Thrale  bled  himself  well 
Ti-tk  ti»yB  ago. 

•^  You  will  lead  a  jolly  life,  and  perhaps  think 


. ,  a   ttcimt  view  of  thU  tubject,  and  which  Is,  iierhapt,  the 

..     rv'aAOfi  of  the  creat4pr  Indulgence  which  is  gfneratlj 

r<l>^t  to  the  Infidelity  of  the  man  —  I  mean  the  eD'ect  on 

i,«.t»c*cia1  chsraeter  of  the  different  sexex.  The  crime  dofs 

».  ^m  to  alter  or  debase  the  qualities  of  the  man,  in  any 

.  tt'i.!!  d^jtrra ;  but  when  the  superior  purity  and  drlicacv 

.  ,.  artni»nw  l»  omx  contAminatedM  is  destrojred — /<iciUi 

m»mt  /feerWx  she  generally  falls  into  utter  drgradatiun  ; 

thence*  protiably.  tt  is  that  society  makes  a  dlfttinctinn 

•  .*rfn4al>le  to  Its  own  interests  —  it  connives  at  the  olfcnre 

i.oTi    tje^^M—  men  are  not  much  d«fteriorated  as  mrmbrrt 

ft^rai  stfciet^  by  the  offimce,  and  it  Is  severe  against  the 

,  f.  nf  w  cvmen.  because  women,  as  members  of  hocletv,  are 

r'y    rained  by  It     This  view  of  the  subject  will  be 

*r.sUHl    by  a  convene  proposition  —  for  invtanee:  The 

:  1  citlntts  not  the  worse,  nay  rather  the  bettcr,of  atrouMta 


little  of  me;  but  I  have  been  invited  twice  to  Mrs. 
Vesey's  conversation,  but  have  not  gone.  Tlie 
gout  that  was  in  my  ankles,  when  Queeny  criti- 
cised my  gait,  passed  into  my  toe,  but  I  have 
hunted  it,  and  starved  it,  and  it  makes  no  figure. 
It  has  drawn  some  attention,  for  Lord  and  Lady 
Lucan  sent  to  inquire  after  me.  This  is  all  the 
news  that  I  have  to  tell  you.  Yesterday  I  dined 
with  Mr.  Strahan,  and  Boswell  was  there.  We 
shall  be  both  to-morrow  at  Mr.  Ramsay's.** 

On  Tuesday,  October  12.,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Ramsay *s,  with  Lord  Newhaven  \  and 
some  other  company,  none  of  whom  I  recollect, 
but  a  beautiful  Miss  Graham',  a  relation 
[niece]  of  his  Lordship*s,  who  asked  Dr.  John- 
son to  hob  or  nob  witii  her.  He  was  flattered 
by  such  pleasing  attention,  and  politely  told 
her,  he  never  drank  wine ;  but  it  she  would 
drink  a  class  of  water,  he  was  much  at  her  ser- 
vice. Slie  accepted.  "Oho,  Sir!"  said  Lord 
Newhaven,  "you  are  caught."  Johnson. 
"Nay,  I  do  not  see  how  lam  caught;  but  if  I 
am  caught,  I  don^t  want  to  get  free  again.  If 
I  am  cauffht,  I  hope  to  be  kept."  Then,  when 
the  two  glasses  of  water  were  brought,  smiling 
placidly  to  the  young  lady,  he  sai(£  "  Madam, 
let  us  reciprocate,''* 

Lord  Kewhaven  and  Johnson  carried  on  an 
argument  for  some  time  concerning  the  Mid- 
dlesex election.  Johnson  said,  "Parliament 
may  be  considered  as  bound  by  law,  as  a  man 
is  bound  where  there  is  nobody  to  tie  the  knot. 
As  it  is  clear  that  the  House  of  Commons  may 
expel,  and  expel  again  and  again,  why  not  al- 
low of  the  power  to  incapacitate  for  that  par- 
liament, rather  than  have  a  perpetual  contest 
kept  up  between  parliament  and  the  people  r'" 
Lord  Newhaven  took  the  opposite  side ;  but 
respectfully  said,  "  I  speak  with  great  defer- 
ence to  you,  Dr.  Johnson ;  I  speak  to  be  in- 
structed.'* This  had  its  full  effect  on  my 
friend.  He  bowed  his  head  almost  as  low  as 
the  table  to  a  complimenting  nobleman,  and 
called  out,  "  My  lord,  my  lord,  I  do  not  desire 
all  this  ceremony  ;  let  us  tell  our  minds  to  one 
another  quietly. '  After  the  debate  was  over, 
he  said,  "I  nave  got  lights  on  the  subject 
to-day,  which  I  had  not  before."  This  was 
a  great  deal  from  him,  especially  as  he  had 
written  a  pamphlet  upon  it. 

He  observed,  "  The  House  of  Commons  was 
originally  not  a  privilege  of  the  people,  but  a 
check,  for  the  crown,  on  the  House  of  Lords. 


for  wanting  canrage ;  but  stirh  a  defect  in  a  man  is  whollv 
nnpitrduiiabk',  b«'c.'iiiiv,  as  Johioon  hIm'Iv  and  wittily  said, 
"  he  wlio  has  not  the  virtue  of  couragt-  has  no  security  for 
any  other  virtue."  Society,  thrnfore.  rcqulrt's  ckattit^  from 
women  as  It  does  couraae  from  men.  S(h«  Montesquieu, 
Eiprit  tits  iMix,  b.  vii.  ch.  n.,  where  he  proceeds  un  the  prin- 
ctple,  that  chastity  Is,  In  th^/rmaU  character,  the  foundation 
and  guardian  of  every  other  virtue,  and  the  very  basis  of 
society — Crokbk. 

>  \Cilllain  Mayne.  Esq.  was  created  a  Baronet  in  ITHS  ;  a 
privy  counsellor  in  Ireland  in  Wl/j  ;  and  in  1776  advancrd  to 
the  Irith  peerage  bv  tlie  title  of  Baron  Newhaven.  He  took 
a  bu«y  part  in  the  intri^uet.  Jobs,  and  squabbles  which  con- 
stituted the  Irish  politics  of  his  day.  —  (^HoiLkK. 

<  Now  the  lady  of  Sir  Henry  l)a>hwood,  Bart. ->  Boavr ell. 
To  whom  she  was  married  in  July  17A0.  —  CsoKsa. 
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I  remember,  Henry  VIII.  wanted  them  to  do 
somethinfj ;  they  hesitated  in  the  morninir,  but 
did  it  in  the  afternoon.  He  toUl  them,  *  It  is 
well  you  did  ;  or  half  your  heads  should  have 
been  upon  Temple  Bar. ' '  But  the  House 
of  Commons  is  now  no  longer  under  the  power 
of  the  erown,  and  therefore  must  be  bribed." 
He  added,  *'I  have  no  delight  in  talking  of 
public  affairs." 

Of  his  fellow  collegian',  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Ciforgc  Whitefield,  he  said,  '^AVhitefield  never 
drew  as  much  attention  as  a  mountebank  does: 
he  did  not  draw  attention  by  doing  better  than 
others,  but  by  doing  what  w;\.s  strantje.  Were 
Astley  ^  to  preach  a  sermon  standing  upon  his 
head  on  a  horse's  back,  he  would  collect  a  mul- 
titude to  hear  him  ;  but  no  wise  man  would 
say  he  had  made  a  better  sermon  for  that.  I 
never  treated  Whitclield's  ministry  with  con- 
tempt ;  I  believe  he  did  good.  He  had  de- 
voted himself  to  the  lower  classes  of  mankind, 
and  among  them  he  was  of  use.  But  when 
familiarity  and  noise  claim  the  praise  due  to 
knowledge,  art,  and  elegance,  we  must  beat 
down  such  pretensions.""* 

What  I  have  preserved  of  his  conversation 
during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  in  London  at 
this  time  is  only  what  follows: — I  told  him 
that  when  I  objecteil  to  keeping  company  with 
a  notorious  infidel,  a  celebrated  friend''  of  ours 
said  to  me,  "  I  do  not  think  that  men  who  live 
laxly  in  the  worhl,  as  you  and  1  do,  can  with 
j)ropriety  assume  such  an  authority:  Dr.  John- 
son may,  who  is  unitbrmly  exemplary  in  his 
condu<*t.  iiut  it  is  n()t  very  <'«)nsistent  to  shun 
an  infidel  to-day,  and  get  drunk  to-morrow." 
Johnson.  '^  Nay,  Sir,  this  is  sad  reasoning. 
Because  a  man  cannot  be  right  in  all  things,  is 
he  to  be  right  in  nothing?'  Because  a  man 
sometimes  gets  drunk,  is  he  therefore  to  steal  ? 
Tliis  doctrine  would  very  soon  bring  a  man  to 
the  gallows." 

After  all,  however,  it  is  a  diilicidt  fpiestion 
how  far  sincere  Christians  should  associate  with 
the  avowed  enemies  ot"  religion  ;  for,  in  the  first 
I)hice,  alm<Kst  every  man's  miml  may  be  more 
(»r  less  "corrupted  by  evil  conununications ; " 
seeondly,  the  world  may  very  naturally  sup- 
]>ost»  that  they  are  not  really  in  earnest  in 
religi(»n,  who  can  easily  bear  its  opponents; 
and    thirdly,    if  the  profane    find   themselves 


•  Johnson's  nu-inory  was  li":^^  guilty  of  an  .inachronism. 
Jl,-(iil\  \v«'rf*,  as  Mr  H.  ('»iiuiiii}.'hain  inform^  me.  first  pUce«l 
on  I'iitiplc  Bur  in  William  Ill.'s  time.  The  anecdote  idUl 
li\  Collins  in  iiis  /'i'i'r/7t,'<',  tit.  Manc/irsfrr.  on  the  iloul»tluI 
authority  ol"  family  pajiors,  says  otjiy.  that  Ht-nry  threatened 
to  takr  ofl'  the  head  of  the  Speaker,  Sir  IMward  Montagu,  if 

(III-    money  hill,  then   objected    to  0'"'-3),   did   not   i)ass 

Ckokkk,  IK47. 

-  (JeorL'e  NVhithfld,  or  WhiteiU-ld.  tlid  not  enter  at  Poni- 
liroke  Coll.'ge  U  tore  NctvtinlMT  I7.'12,  more  than  tweive 
tiionths  after  Johnson V  nanii'  was  ofl'  the  hooks,  and  nearly 
thriM*  year*  after  he  had  erased  to  he  resident  at  Oxford  ;  so 
that.  !.frietly  speakinu'.  tlu-y  were  not  fellow  rollegians, 
lliouxh  they" were  lioth  of  the  same  college.  —Hall.  —  Clio- 

•^  I'hilip  Astley,  a  «<l.liiated  horse-rider,  who  first  ex- 
hil>if»'d  «'qiic>trian  ]i  intoininn".-,  in  whicli  his  son  (who  snr- 
viicil  his  lathei  Imt  a  short  tiini-i  rode  with  jrreat  grace  and 
agility.     Aslley  had  at  once  Iht-airrs  in  Paris.  Loiidon,  and 


quite  well  received  by  tlie  pious,  one  of  il> 
(.•liecks  upon  an  open  declaration  of  tbtir  ii- 
fidelity,  and  one  of  the  probable  chan<-e>  ji 
obliging  them  seriously  to  reflect,  which  tiitir 
being  shunned  would  do,  is  removed. 

He,  I  know  not  why,  showed  upon  all  cxn- 
sions  an  aversion  to  go  to  Ireland,  whrre  1 
proposed  to  him  that  we  should  make  a  tiia! 
Johnson.  *'  It  is  the  last  place  that  I  sheuiiJ 
wish  to  travel."  Boswkll,  "  Should  you  hA 
like  to  see  Dublin,  Sir  Y  "  JouNsoBi.  "  N^ 
Sir ;  Dublin  is  only  a  worse  capital."  h>r- 
WKLL.  "  Is  not  the  Giant's  Causeway  weru 
seeinj;?"  Jousson.  "Worth  seeiuii?  tp. 
but  not  worth  gomg  to  see." 

Yet  he  had  a  kindness  for  the  Irish  n.itj  i 
and  thus  generously  expressed  LinLidt'  ''•  i 
giMitleman  from  that  country,  on  the  5ur>i- 
ofan  union  which  artful  politicians  hare  :r.£^ 
had  in  vie^v  :  **  Do  not  make  an  union  with  i-- 
Sir.  We  should  unite  with  you  only  u-  n 
you.  We  should  have  robbed  the  St^ncL  . 
they  had  had  any  thing  of  which  we  iWj 
have  robbed  them." 

Of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  whose  minT^c^ 
and  every  thing  about  him,  though  ejspecN^^- 
were  coarse^  he  said,  "  Sir,  you  see  io  iu-i 
vulgar  prosperity." 

A  forei«Tn  n)inister  of  no  verv  hijjh  talcrXs 
who  had  been  in  his  company  for  a  con>ij** 
able  time  quite  overlooked,  happened  iuii  " 
to  mention  that  he  had  read  some  oi  e.^ 
*■''  Bamhler''''  in  Italian,  and  admired  it  ffiy  * 
This  pleased  him  greatly ;  he  observed  ti- 
the title  had  been  translated  11  Geuw  errat-r 
though  I  have  been  told  it  was  rendered!  a?  "^ 
ludicrously  //  Vagaboiido ;  and  finding  lLaI  .-i' 
minister  gave  such  a  proof  of  his  taste,  bf  *i^ 
all  attention  to  him,  and  on  the  first  k^^^ 
which  he  made,  however  simple,  fcxcUii^-i 
"  The  ambassador  says  well ;   his  Exd-lJt::'  • 

observes ;  "    tmd  then  he  expandt\l  i-" 

enriched  the  little  that  had   been  siid  is  - 
strong  a  manner,  that  it  appeared  s*^c:'.:ii  i 
of  consequence.     This  was  exceedingly  cs:*"" 
taining  to  the  company  who  were  pre^cDu  j^ 
many  a  time  afterwards  it  furnished  a  \ic£>i-i 
U)\)\i.i  of  merriment.     "  The  ambafsiui^  ^-r 
weir'  became  a  laughable  term  of  apf'ii'^' 
when  no  mighty  matter  had  been  eipre5e*5^ 


Dublin,  and  migrated  with  hi«  actors,  biped  «»4  ^8=— "  "^ 
from  one  to  the  other.   Both  father  aiMi  »'«o  vtn  n*^-^'^^ 
liandsome,  the  elder  of  large  propdrtiiwu,  but  P^'*  '  ^ 

metry Choker.     The  remains  of  txtih  f*tbff  *"  *  '  '2 

deposited  in  the  cemetery  of  Fere  la  t'keisf,  vaf  r»r^ 

WKtOHT.  Tfc.^' 

<  "  On  Tuesday  I  dined  with  Rarosiy.  «ad  »  •*^". 
f  14th )  with  Paoli.     Bozzv  «iv»  he  nerer  ia»  b#  «•  »*  ' 
/./'//'<■/ 5.  Oct.  16.  1779.  — Crokbb.  ,      ^    , 

»  The  '•  celebrated  friend  "  was  oodoolH  Mr  Borte^  fe-j 


TT'^^ 


.advice,  so  far  from  l>eing  '*  sod  nsasoniog,'  leftw^^  ^ 
ble  and  just     Before  you  take  upon  yoorsrif  t<?  op  *  •^ 
vtorum,    vou  should,    at  least,   reform   ro«r  <^^  . 
irregularities.    And  we  know,  wheo  Bo«w«l  c«Ha«^/^ 
son  ahf»ui  refusing  to  do  law  busincM  of  a  ^""^^  .' 
viM'd  him  to  comply  with  the  prart^f^  ^^^  *^^L  ^ 
should  become  so  cv>n5idenible  as  to  be»al>*"** 
example.  —  Ckoker,  1M35. 
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[JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

••  Oct.  19.  1779. 
**  DsAmnr  Madax,  —  You  are  extremely  kind 
ill  taking  wo  much  trouble.  My  foot  is  almost 
well ;  and  one  of  my  first  visits  will  certainly  be 
t)  Dover  Street*  You  will  do  me  a  great  favour 
It'  y<iu  will  buy  for  me  the  prints  of  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Dyer,  and  Dr.  Goldsmith,  as  you  know  good 
i  npressions.  If  any  of  your  own  pictures  are 
c-irraved,  buy  them  for  me.  I  am  fitting  up  a 
Ii'tIo  room  with  prints.     I  am  your,  &c., 

—  Rryn.  MSS.  "  Sam.  Johnsom."] 

I  leA  LfOndon  on  Monday,  October  18.,  and 
:.''or>nip)inied  Colonel  Stuart  to  Chester,  where 
\a^  re<nment  was  to  lie  for  some  time. 

BOSWELL   TO  JOHNSON. 

"  Cheiter.  Oct.  20. 1779. 
"  Vy  ocae  Sia,  — It  was  not  till  one  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning  that  Colonel  Stuart  and  I  left 
London;  for  we  chose  to  bid  a  cordial  adieu  to 
I^inl  Mountstuart,  who  was  to  set  out  on  that  day 
•111  his  embassy  to  Turin.  We  drove  on  excellently, 
-.d  reached  Lichfield  in  good  time  enough  that 

-  ./ht.  The  colonel  had  heard  so  preferable  a 
'  ...tracter  of  the  George,  that  he  would  not  put  up 
.'  the  Three  Crowns,  so  that  I  did  not  see  our 
'<  ^t,  Wilkins.     We  found  at  the  George  as  good 

-  '•mmodation  as  we  could  wish  to  have,  and  I 
t  .'i>  enjoyed  the  comfortable  thought  that  I tca» 
.'.  Li ehjield  again.  Next  morning  it  rained  very 
'  nl  :  and  as  I  had  much  to  do  in  a  little  time,  I 

*  •  red  a  post-chaise,  and  between  eight  and  nine 
....K-d  forth  to  nmke  a  round  of  visits,  I  first  went 

'•'   Mr.  Green,  hoping  to  have  had  him  to  accom- 
i<i\    me  to  all  my  other  friends;     but  he  was 

•  '..Mf^cd  to  attend  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 

.  *  was  then  lying  at  Lichfield  very  ill   of  the 

.t.      Having  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  the  addi- 

'.!<*  to  Green's  museum,  from  which  it  was  not 

•  .  \  to  break  away,  I  next  went  to  the  Friary, 

'  re    I  at  first  occasioned  some  tumult  in  the 
.  ut's,  who  were  not  prepared  to  receive  company 

•  irly ;  but  my  name,  which  has  by  wonderful 
.1-  cy  come  to  be  closely  associated  with  yours, 

•1    made  all  easy;   and   Mrs.  Cobb'  and  Miss 

. '.  y  rc-a«sumed  their  scats  at  the  breakfast-table, 

.M-h    they  had  quitted  with   some  precipitation. 

i :.  y  ri*ccived  roe  with  the  kindness  of  an  old  ac- 

•  "  intance;  and,  after  we  had  joined  in  a  cordial 

•rti%  to  four  praise,  Mrs.  Cobb  gave  me  the  high 

:  > ^Action  of  hearing  that  you  said,  -  Boswell  is  a 

I   who  I   believe  never   left  a   bouse  without 

.T  mfT  a  wish  for  his  return.*     And  she  afterwards 

'  ••!,  that  she  bid  you  tell  me,  that  if  ever  I  came 

Lichfield,  she  hoped  I  would  take  a  bed  at  the 

•.irv.       Pron  thence  I  drove  to  Peter  Garrick*s, 

■    •  re  I  also  found  a  very  flattering  welcome.     He 

•>fired  to  me  to  enjoy  his  usual  cheerfulness; 

t  Itis  very  kindly  asked  me  to  come  when  I  could, 

I  pavs  a  V  eek  with  him.      From   Mr.  Garrick's 

.  *enc  to  the  Palace  to  wait  on  Mr.  Seward.     1 


\%  herf  Miu  Ilejrnolds  IWed —  CaoKftR. 

M'%.  Cobb  «••  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hammond,  nn 
•  •~i  Mtj  and  the  widow  of  a  mercer,  wito  had  retired  from 

ur««.  and  retided  at  the  Prlarv.  Mim  Adey  was  hrr 
•  •.  daiiftbtar  of  the  lo«n-elerk  of  LichHeld :  tiit*  married 
.....AOi  Saejd,  Esq.,  of  Jklmoot  Uouie,  near  Cheadle,  and 


was  first  entertained  by  his  lady  and  daughter,  he 
himself  being  in  bed  with  a  cold,  according  to  his 
valetudinary  custom.  But  he  desired  to  see  me ; 
and  I  found  him  dressed  in  his  black  gown,  with  a 
white  flannel  night-gown  above  it;  so  that  he 
looked  like  a  Dominican  friar.  He  was  good- 
humoured  and  polite ;  and  under  his  roof  too  my 
reception  was  very  pleasing.  I  then  proceeded  to 
Stowhill,  and  first  paid  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Gastrell, 
whose  conversation  I  was  not  willing  to  quit  But 
my  sand-glass  was  now  beginning  to  run  low,  as  I 
could  not  trespass  too  long  on  the  ColonePs  kind- 
ness, who  obligingly  waited  for  me ;  so  I  hastened 
to  Mrs.  Aston's,  whom  I  found  much  better  than 
I  fextred  I  should ;  and  there  I  met  [Mr.  Prujean, 
p.  237.]  a  brother-in-law  of  these  ladies,  who  talked 
much  of  you,  and  very  well  too,  as  it  appeared  to  me. 
It  then  only  remained  to  visit  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter, 
which  I  did,  I  really  believe,  with  sincere  satisfac- 
tion on  both  sides.  I  am  sure  I  was  glad  to  sec 
her  again  ;  and  as  I  take  her  to  be  very  honest,  I 
trust  she  was  glad  to  see  me  again,  for  she  ex. 
pressed  herself  so  that  I  could  not  doubt  of  her 
being  in  earnest.  What  a  great  keystone  of  kind- 
ness, my  dear  Sir,  were  you  that  morning  !  for  wc 
were  all  held  together  by  our  common  attachment 
to  you.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  passed  two  hours 
with  more  self-complacency  than  I  did  those  two 
at  Lichfield.  Let  me  not  entertain  any  suspicion 
that  this  is  idle  vanity.  Will  not  you  confirm  me 
in  my  persuasion,  that  he  who  finds  himself  so 
regarded  has  just  reason  to  be  happy  ? 

^  We  got  to  Chester  about  midnight  on  Tuesday ; 
and  here  again  I  am  in  a  state  of  much  e^jojrment. 
Colonel  Stuart  and  his  oflioers  treat  me  with  all  the 
civility  I  could  wish ;  and  I  play  my  part  admir- 
ably. Latue  aliis,  tapUne  $ibi,  the  classical  sentence 
which  you,  I  imagine,  invented  the  other  day,  is 
exemplified  in  my  present  existence.  The  Bishop', 
to  whom  I  bad  the  honour  to  be  known  several  years 
ago,  shows  me  much  attention ;  and  I  am  edified 
by  his  conversation.  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you, 
that  his  Lordship  admires,  very  highly,  your  pre- 
faces to  the  Poets.  I  am  daily  obtaining  an 
extension  of  agreeable  acquaintance,  so  that  I  am 
kept  in  animated  variety ;  and  the  study  of  the 
place  itself,  by  the  assistance  of  books  and  of  the 
Bishop,  is  sufficient  occupation.  Chester  pleaves 
my  fiincy  more  than  any  town  I  ever  saw.  But  I 
will  not  enter  upon  it  at  all  in  this  letter. 

**  How  long  I  shall  stay  here  I  cannot  yet  say. 
I  told  a  very  pleasing  young  lady*,  niece  to  one  of 
the  prebendaries  at  whose  bouse  I  saw  her,  *  I  have 
come  to  Chester.  Madam,  I  cannot  tell  how  ;  and 
far  less  can  I  tell  how  I  am  to  get  away  from  it.' 
Do  not  think  me  too  juvenile.  I  beg  it  of  you, 
my  dear  Sir,  to  fiivour  me  with  a  letter  while  I  am 
here,  and  add  to  the  happiness  of  a  happy  friend, 
who  b  ever  with  affectionate  veneration,  most 
sincerely  yours.  Jambs  Boswkll. 

"If  you  do  not  write  directly,  so  as  to  catch  me 
here,  I  shall  be  disappointed.  Two  lines  from  you 
will  keep  my  lamp  burning  bright.'* 


died  1H29,  »t.  «7.  —  Ilnrvond.  (  See  ante,  p.  S.  and6.  —  whero 
thif  note  miKht  havi*  lK»eii  better  placed.)  —  Caoata. 

»  Doctor  Porteui,  afterward*  Bi«hop  of  l.oodoii ;  In  which 
■•e  ho  died.  May  U.  IH08,  in  hU  •eventy-eJghth  year.— 
Caoaaa. 

*  Mi»i  LetltU  Barnatoo —  Boswell. 
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[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  ASTON. 

"  Bolt  Court,  Oct.  25.  1779. 

"  Df.arest  Madam, —  Mrs.  Gastrell  is  so  kind 
as  to  write  to  nic,  and  yet  I  always  write  to  you  ; 
but  1  consider  what  is  written  to  either  as  written 
to  both.  Public  aflairs  do  not  seem  to  promise 
much  amendment,  and  the  nation  is  now  full  of 
distress.  What  will  be  the  event  of  things  none 
can  tell.      Wc  may  still  hope  for  better  times. 

♦♦  My  health,  which  I  began  to  reco^'cr  when  I 
was  in  the  country,  continues  still  in  a  good  state: 
it  costs  me,  indeed,  some  physic,  and  something  of 
abstinence,  but  it  i)ays  the  eost.  I  wish,  dear 
Madam,  I  could  hear  a  little  of  ymir  improve- 
ments. 

**  Here  is  no  news.  Tlie  talk  of  the  invasion 
seems  to  be  over.  But  a  very  lurbident  session  of 
parliament  is  expected  ;  tliongh  turbulence  is  not 
likely  to  do  any  good.  Those  are  happiest  who 
are  out  of  the  noise  and  tumult.  There  will  be 
no  great  violence  of  faction  at  Stowhill ;  and  that 
it  niay  be  free  from  that  and  all  other  incon- 
venience and  disturbance  is  the  sincere  wish  of  all 
your  friends.  I  am,  dear  Madam,  your,  &c., 
—  Penib.  MSS.  ''  Sam'.  Johnson."] 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"London,  Oct.  27.  1779. 

**  Dear  Sir, —  Why  should  you  importune  me 
so  earnestlv  to  write?  Of  what  importance  can  it 
be  to  hear  of  distant  friends,  to  a  man  who  finds 
himself  welcome  wherever  he  goes,  and  makes  new 
friends  faster  than  he  can  want  them  ?  If  to  the 
delight  of  such  universal  kindness  of  reception  any 
thing  can  i>e  added  by  knowing  that  yon  retain  my 
good-will,  vou  may  indulge  yourself  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  that  small  addition. 

♦'  1  am  glad  that  you  made  the  round  of  Lich- 
field with  so  much  success.  The  oftencr  you  are 
seen,  the  more  you  will  be  liked.  It  was  ])leasing 
to  me  to  read  that  Mrs,  AsKm  was  so  well,  and  that 
Lucy  Porter  was  so  glad  to  see  vou. 

"  In  the  place  where  you  now  are,  there  is  much 
to  be  observed  :  and  vou  will  easily  i)rocure  your- 
self  skilful  directors.  lint  what  will  you  do  to 
keep  away  the  hlack  doy  '  that  worries  you  at 
home?  If  you  would,  in  compliance  with  your 
father's  advice,  imjuire  into  the  old  tenures  and  old 
charters  of  Scotland,  you  would  certainly  open  to 
yourself  many  striking  scenes  of  the  manners  of 
the  middle  a<xes.  The  feudal  system,  in  a  country 
half-barl)arous,  is  naturally  productive  of  great 
anomalies  in  civil  life.  The  knowledge  of  past 
times  is  naturally  growing  less  in  all  cases  not  of 
|)ublic  record;  and  the  ])ast  time  of  Scotland  is  so 
unlike  the  present,  that  it  is  already  difficult  for  a 
SL*t)tchman  to  image  the  economy  of  his  erand- 
father.  Do  not  be  tardy  nor  negligent  ;  but  gather 
up  eagerly  whit  can  yet  be  found.* 

*'  We    have,    I    think,    once   talked    of  another 
project,  a  history  of  the  late  insurrection   in    Scot- 
land, with  all    its   incidents.      INlany  falsehoods  are 
passing  into  uncontradicted  history.    Voltaire,  who 


'  This  was  a  faniili.ir  jilir.iso  at  .*<tr('.itli;vrii  to  express  hypo- 
rhondriacal  an\ittic>i  ol  miiiil.  U  is  rrr<)ucntly  ustvi  in  the 
c<»rrcspoii(U>nce  l»ctueen  Jolin>on  and  Mrs.TIiraU'. —  Ckoker. 

'  1  have  a  valuahK;  olltclion  made  by  niy  father,  wldch, 
with  suuio  additions  and  illustrations  of  iny  own,  I  intend  to 


loved  a  striking  story,  has  told  vhat  be  could  »?! 
find  to  be  true. 

**  You  may  make  collections  for  eithei  of  itesc 
projects,  or  for  both,  as  opportunities  ocrur.^J 
digest  your  materials  at  leisure.  T^  great  dirt- 
tion  which  Burton  has  left  to  men  diwrdertid  i  tr 
you  is  this.  Be  not  solitary,  be  not  idlt:^Kh\ 
would  thus  modify ;  —  If  you  are  idle,  be  xt 
solitary ;   if  you  arc  solitary,  be  not  idle. 

"  lljcre  is  a  letter  for  you  from  yourbu-i^ 
servant,  Sam.  Johvsox 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  ASTON. 

•*  Bolt  Court,  Not  V  ' 

"  Dkarest  Madam,  —  Having  had  thf  [>!-"<-  " 
of  hearini:  from  Mr.  Boswell  that  ht  fcim'  yr: 
better  than  he  expected,  I  will  not  forkarn^'. 
you  how  much  I  was  delighted  with  the  rm 
]\Iay  your  health  increase  and  increase  till  v*n;ir 
as  well  as  you  can  wish  yourself^  or  I  cae  f'^<- 
you  I 

"  My  friends  tell  me  that  my  health  iT^r'' 
too.  It  is  certain  that  I  use  both  phr4r  £'■ 
abstinence  ;  and  my  endeavours  have  b*en  J>.f->-: 
with  more  success  than  at  ray  age  1  could  rtis  > 
ably  hope.  I  please  myself  with  the  ibouizs-^  ' 
visiting  you  next  year  in  so  robust  a  state,  \^'  ■ 
shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  hill  between  Mrs.  t*^ 
trell's  house  and  yours,  nor  think  it  nec».ssar; 
rest  myself  between  Stowhill  and  Lucy  Voric:^ 

•*  Of  public  affairs  I  can  give  you  no  ^tt}  com- 
fortable account.  Tlie  invasion  has  Tai]i»b?-i  -" 
the  present,  as  I  expected.  I  never  believed  l-s- 
any  invasion  was  intended. 

*'  But  whatever  we  have  escaped,  we  Iwre  c-"- 
nothing,   nor  are   likely  to  do  better  am^hrr  jf=:^ 
We,   however,   who  have   no  part  of  llw  ratir 
welfare  intrusted  to  our  management  h^^T^  ^^''' 
to   do  but   to  serve  God,  and  leave  the  warn  ••^• 
missively  in  his  hands. 

*'  All  trade  is  dead,  and  pleasure  is  scirw  t'- 
Nothing  almost  is  purchased  but  such  i>L'--  ^ 
the  buyer  cannot  do  without ;  so  that  *  -^— - 
sluggislmess  and  general  discontent  are  §pr^^  ■'' 
the  town.  All  the  trades  of  luxury  and  ecr-"- 
arc  nearly  at  a  stand.  What  the  parlixnier.:.  ^'^ 
it  meets,  will  do,  and  indeed  what  it  ought  ts  ^^ 
is  very  difficult  to  say. 

'•  Pray  set  Mrs.  Gastrell,  who  is  a  dec  pr* 
lady,  to  write  to  me  from  time  to  time;  f<^  1  ^* 
great  delight  in  hearing  from  you,  especial tj  "^ 
I  hear  any  good  news  of  your  health.    I  ani.  i-^^ 
Madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 
—  Pemb.  MSS,  *'  Sam.  Jom*^'-' 

BOSW  ELL  TO  JOHNSOX. 

»♦  Carlisle  No*.  T-  !^ 
"My   dkar    Sir.  -That  I  should  imvc^-'' 
you  to  write  to  roe  at  Chester  b  not  wi» '  ^^ 
when   you   consider  what  an  avidity  I  ™^  " 
delight ;  and  that  the  amor  of  plewure,  h^  ^ 
amor    nummiy    increases   in    proporti(»  •"^^ 
quantity  which  we  possess  of  it    ^^       "*  ' 


pubUsh.    1  have  some  hereditary  claim  ^***^^ 
not  only  from  my  father,  but  as  heing  ^^rf7'  v 
mother's  side,  from  the  able  and  leam«l  W    T^^ 
whose  merit  bidi  defiance  to  all  the  atWBP" 
l)ecn  made  to  lessen  hia  fame.— Boiwiu. 


^ 


Ml.  71. 
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full  of  polite  kindness  and  masterly  counsel,  came 
like  a  Urge  treasure  upon  me,  while  already  glit- 
tering with   riches.      I    was  quite  enchanted  at 
Chester,  so  that  I  could  with  difficulty  quit  it 
But  the  enchantment  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  j 
Circ^ ;  for  so  far  was  there  from  being  any  thing 
vn^ual  in  it,  that  I  was  al/  mind,     I  do  not  mean  | 
all  reason  only ;  for  my  fancy  was  kept  finely  in  , 
play.     And  why  not?     If  you  please,  I  will  send 
vou    a  copy  or  an  abridgment  of    my    Chester 
juurnal,  which  is  truly  a  log-book  of  felicity. 

•♦  The  Bishop  [Porteus]  treated  me  with  a  kind- 
ness which  was  very  flattering.  I^  told  him  that 
you  regretted  you  had  seen  so  little  of  Chester. 
His  Lordship  bade  me  tell  you,  that  he  should  be 
jjl.td  to  show  you  more  of  it.  I  am  proud  to  find 
the  friendship  with  which  you  honour  me  b  known 
ii)  sn  miny  places. 

**  I  arrived  here  late  last  night  Our  friend  the 
Dean  [Percy]  has  been  gone  from  hence  some 
months ;  but  I  am  told  at  my  inn,  that  he  is  very 
j^.puloui  (popular).  However,  I  found  Mr.  Law, 
»l»e  Archdeacon,  son  to  the  Bishop  *,  and  with  him 
I  have  breakfiisted  and  dined  very  agreeably.  I 
not  acquainUMl  with  him  at  the  assizes  here,  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
variety  of  knowledge,  uncommon  genius,  and,  I 
i-A^^lieve,  sincere  religion.  I  received  the  holy 
vjrrainent  in  the  cathedral  in  the  morning,  this 
Uiiig  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month ;  and  was  at 
prayers  there  in  the  evening.  It  u  divinely  cheer- 
ui'/to  me  to  think  that  there  is  a  cathedral  so  near 
.Vuchinleck;  and  I  now  leave  Old  England  in 
«.uch  a  sUte  of  mind  as  I  am  thankful  to  God  for 
;;rjnting  me. 

**  The  black  dog  that  worries  me  at  home  I 
c.uinot  but  dread ;  yet,  as  I  have  been  for  some 
time  past  in  a  military  train,  I  trust  I  shall  rfpuZte 
I.  in.  To  hear  from  you  will  animate  me  like  the 
ound  of  a  trumpet;  I  therefore  hope,  that  soon 
I't.  r  my  return  to  the  northern  field,  I  shall  receive 
I  tew  lines  from  you. 

••  Colonel  Stuart  did  me  the  honour  to  escort  me 
ht%  carnage  to  show  me  Liverpool,  and  from 

ncv-  back  again  to  Warrington,  where  we  parted." 

In  justice  to  my  valuable  wife,  I  must  inform  you 

.-.•  wrote  to  me,  that  as  I  was  so  happy,  she  would 

•  >t  be  fto  selfish  as  to  wish  me  to  return  sooner  than 

'.  .Mne*s  absolutely  required   my  presence.      She 

'.  vie   my  clerk  write  to  me  a  post  or  two  after  to 

t     "uirae  purpose,  by  commission  from  her ;  and 

I    ■«  (lay  a  kind  letter  from  her  met  me  at  the  post- 

*  -G  here,  acquainting  me  that  she  and  the  little 
.-.ts  were  well,  and  expressing  all  their  wishes  for 
.•\  return  home.  I  am,  more  and  more,  my  dear 
'^.T,  > our  afiectiooate  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

*<  JaMXS  BOSWKLL.** 


in 


I>r.  Rdinood  Law,  maiter  of  St.  Peter'*  College,  Cam- 
id^.  Bishop  or  C^U«1«,  In  which  lee  he  died  in  1747.  He 
.   th«  tather.  and  the  arclideacon  (aflerwardi  Blthop  of 

.  n)  Dm  brother  of  the  flnl  Lord  Ellenborough. — 
'  M.iiaftB. 

H  •  regiment  waa  afterwards  ordered  to  Jamaica,  wliere 
.   .  .ffnnantrd  It,  and  alinott  lost  his  life  by  th«  climate. 

•  tuipartial  order  I  ahould  think  a  ■ufflcient  rerutation  of 

tl*-  rumour  that  "there  waa  ttlU  lomethlng  l>ebind  tlie 

•  •'.«•   greater  than  the  tiirone  Itself."— Bos wbll.    At  if 

I  B4itf>'«  tnfliimce  could  ha»e  prrTented  hiB  wn'i  regi- 

.*   Bolng  to  Jamaica  !  — but  Lord  Bute't  influence  with 

Kmg   WIS   a  bugtwar  of  faction,  wliicti  lasted   n<>ar 

»fy  rrari,  after— not  merely  his  potpfr,  but  — eren  hla 
<  wr .  bad  caaaed  to  exlit.  —  Caoaaa,  1S47. 


JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

••  London,  Nov.  13.  1779. 

*' Dbar  Sia, —  Your  last  letter  was  not  only 
kind,  but  fond.  But  I  wish  you  to  get  rid  of  all 
intellectual  excesaes,  and  neither  to  exalt  your 
pleasures,  nor  aggravate  your  vexations,  beyond 
their  real  and  natural  state.  Why  should  you  not 
be  as  happy  at  Edinburgh  as  at  Chester?  In 
culpa  at  aatmaM,  qui  »t  non  effygit  ugquam.*  I'lease 
yourself  with  your  wife  and  children,  and  studies, 
and  practice. 

**  I  have  sent  a  petition*  firom  Lucy  Porter,  with 
which  I  leave  it  to  your  discretion  whether  it  is 
proper  to  comply.  Return  me  her  letter,  which  I 
have  sent,  that  you  may  know  the  whole  case,  and 
not  be  seduced  to  any  thing  that  you  may  after- 
wards repent  Miss  Doxy  perhaps  you  know  to 
be  Mr.  Garrick's  niece. 

"  If  Dean  Percy  can  be  popular  at  Carlisle,  he 
may  be  very  happy.  He  has  in  his  disposal  two 
livings,  each  equal  or  almost  equal  in  value  to  tlic 
deanery  ;  he  may  take  one  himself,  and  give  the 
other  to  his  son. 

**  How  near  is  the  cathedral  to  Auchinleck,  that 
you  are  so  much  delighted  with  it  ?  It  is,  I  sup- 
pose, at  least  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  off.  How- 
ever, if  you  are  pleased,  it  is  so  far  well.  Let  me 
know  what  reception  you  have  from  your  father, 
and  the  state  of  his  heidth.  Please  him  as  much 
as  you  can,  and  add  no  pain  to  his  last  years. 

**  Of  our  friends  here  I  can  recollect  nothing  to 
tell  you.  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 
Langton.  Beauclerk  is  just  returned  from  Briglit- 
helrastone,  I  am  told,  much  better.  Mr.  Thrale 
and  his  family  are  still  there ;  and  his  health  is 
said  to  be  visibly  improved.  He  has  not  bathed, 
but  hunted.  At  Bolt  Court  there  is  much  ma- 
lignity, but  of  late  little  open  hostility.  I  have 
had  a  cold,  but  it  is  gone.  Make  my  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Boswell,  &c.  I  am,  &c.,    Sam.  Johnson.'* 

On  November  22.  and  December  21.1  wrote 
to  him  from  Edinburgh,  giving  a  very  favour- 
able report  of  the  family  of  Miss  Doxy's  lover ; 
— that  after  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  I  had  dis- 
covered the  sister  of  Mr.  Francis  Stewart,  one 
of  his  amanuenses  when  writing  his  Dictionary ; 
— that  I  had,  as  desired  by  him,  paid  her  a 
guinea  for  an  old  pocket-book  of  her  brother's, 
which  he  had  retained;  —  and  that  the  good 
woman,  who  was  in  very  moderate  circum- 
stances, but  contented  and  placid,  wondered  at 
his  scrupulous  and  liberal  honesty,  and  received 
the  guinea  as  if  sent  her  by  Trovidence  * ; — 
that  I  had  repeatedly  begged  of  him  to  keep 
his  promise  to  send  me  his  letter  to  Lord  Ches- 


The  mind 


Is  faulty  that  ne'er  leaves  itself  behind. 

Hor.  Ep.  i.  14. 13.— Caoatx. 

*  Requesting  me  to  inquire  concerning  the  familr  of  a 
gcntieman  wlio  was  then  paying  bis  ad<lr«sses  to  Miss  Doxj. 

—  BOBWkLL. 

»  Thi«  affair  of  Frands  Stewart  and  the  pocket-book, 
which  Boswell  quite  mistook,  was,  I  be ileve,  my»t»?riou»i7 
connected  with  some  important  detail  of  Johnson's  former 
history.  See  Johnson's  letter  of  the  27ih  Feb.  I7M ;  and  the 
(icneral  Appendix,  where  I  have  coliectMl  all  the  Information 
I  can  find  on  the  sut^cct.  —  Caoaaa,  1M7. 
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terfield  ;  and  that  this  memento^  like  Delenda 
est  Carthago^  must  bo  in  every  letter  that  I 
should  write  to  him,  till  I  had  obtained  my 
object. 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.   THRALE. 

(  Extract. ) 

"  London,  Oct.  23. 1779. 
"  On  Saturday  I  walked  to  Dover  Street  [Miss 
Reynolds's]  and  back.  Yesterday  I  dined  with  Sir 
Joshua.  'I'here  was  Mr.  Kliot  '  of  Cornwall,  who 
incjuired  after  my  master.  At  night  I  was  bespoken 
bv  Ladv  Luean  :  hut  she  was  taken  ill,  and  the 
ass<'nd)ly  w;is  |)ut  off.  I  am  to  dine  with  llenny  to- 
morrou'.  Simjic  old  gentlewomen  at  the  next  door 
are  in  very  j^reat  distress.  Their  little  annuity  comes 
frotn  .lainaica.  and  is  therefore  uncertain  ;  and  one 
of  them  lias  had  a  fall,  and  hoth  are  very  helpless; 
and  the  poor  have  you  to  help  them.  Persuade 
my  master  to  let  me  give  them  something  for  him. 
It  will  be  bestowed  upon  real  want."] 
—  Letters. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 
1780. 

*'  Lives   of  the    Ports"   creep  on.  —  Dr.   Loicrence. 

—  Loss  of  a  H  ife.  —  Death  of  lieauclerk,  — 
Letti  r-writimj.  —  Mr.  Mvliiutth.  —  Fitzoshorne's 
Letters.  —  Sonorset-  IhiHst'  E.i  hihitiou.  —  JiiiUs  in 
Lttmlon. —  Lord  (ieortfi'  (jortlon.  —  Mr.  A/tertnan. 

—  ('orrtsjtiiiuictice.  —  Dr.  Heat  tic.  —  Davies^s 
*^  Life  of  (Jarrich.**  — Advice  to  a  youni/  Chrgrf- 
man.  —  Composition  of  Sermons.  —  liorouijh 
Kltrtitin.  —  Lndii  SonthicdL  —  Mr.  Alexander 
Maebean.  —  LonI  Thurhnv.  —  Lantjtons  Collec- 
tanta.  —  Dr.  Franklins  *' Demonax.*' 

In  1780,  the  world  was  kept  in  impatience  for 
the  oomj>letion  of  his  *'  Lives  of  the  Poet.«," 
uj>nii  which  he  was  employed  so  far  as  his  in- 
dolence allowe<l  liiin  to  labour. 

1  wrote  to  him  on  January  1.  and  March  13., 
sendin*;  him  my  notes  of  Lord  Marchmont's 
inloi-mation  concerning  Pone  ;  —  complaining 
that  I  had  not  heard  from  hnn  for  almost  four 
mouths,  though  he  was  two  letters  in  my  debt ; 
that  1  had  sutlered  again  from  melancholy;  — 
hoping  that  he  had  been  in  so  much  better 
com[>any  (the  Poets),  that  he  had  not  time  to 
think  of  his  distant  friends;  for  if  that  were 
the  case,  1  should  have  some  recompence  lor 
my  uneasiness;  —  that  the  state  of  my  aflairs 
did  not  admit  of  my  coming  to  London  this 
y(^ar :  and  begging  he  would  return  me  Gold- 
smith's two  poems,  with  his  lines  marked. 

His  friend  Dr.  Lawrence  havin«;  now  suf- 
fered  the  greatest  atlliction  to  which  a  man  is 
liable,  and  which  Johnson  himself  had  felt  in 


I  First    Lord    Eliot.     See  post,  sul)  30th    March.  1781. 
Ckokf.fi. 

-'  See  it  ante,  p.  S.5.  —  C. 


l_ 


the  most  severe  manner,  Johnson  wrote  t*- 
him  in  an  admirable  strain  of  eymfiathj  aiiil 
pious  consolation. 

JOHNSON  TO  LAWRENCE. 

"  Jan.  SO. !?«. 

"  Dear  Sir, —  At  a  time  when  all  your  hie^ 
ought  to  show  their  kindness,  and  with  a  cfaanru? 
which  ought  to  make  all  that  know  you  tcoi 
friends,  you  may  wonder  that  you  have  vet  bcsrc 
nothing  from  me.  I  have  been  hindered  bv  i 
vexatious  and  incessant  cough,  for  which  vii^ 
these  ten  days  I  have  been  bled'oDce,  hste6  Sa^ 
or  five  times,  taken  physic  fire  times,  and  opiato. 
I  think,  six.     This  day  it  seems  to  remit. 

**  The  loss,  dear  Sir,  which  you  hive  Usib 
suffered,  1  felt  many  years  ago,  and  koov  tMirrt'orr 
how  much  has  been  taken  from  you,  and  hov  iirif 
help  can  be  had  from  consolation.  He  that  outixrei 
a  wife  whom  he  has  long  loved,  sees  him&elf  c^ 
joined  from  the  only  mind  that  has  the  sanur  bop«v 
and  fears,  and  interest ;  from  the  only  componM:: 
with  whom  he  has  shared  much  good  or  evii ;  sx. 
with  whom  he  could  set  his  mind  at  lihertT.  tc 
retrace  the  past  or  anticipate  the  future.  The  cod- 
tinuity  of  being  is  lacerated ;  the  settled  courtc  i 
sentiment  and  action  is  stopped  ;  and  life  sua^ 
su.spended  and  motionless,  till  it  is  driveo  bv  a- 
ternal  causes  into  a  new  channel.  But  the  xxx^id 
suspense  is  dreadful. 

*'  Our  first  recourse  in  this  distressed  $oli*&^* 
is,  perhaps  for  want  of  habitual  piety,  to  a  gi-joart 
acquiescence  in  necessity.  Of  two  mortal  bnr;p. 
one  must  lose  the  other.  But  surely  thcr^  a 
a  higher  and  better  comfort  to  be  drawn  fram  :^ 
consideration  of  that  Providence  uhich  wite^ 
over  all,  and  a  belief  that  the  living  and  the  ctai 
are  equally  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  will  n&f^ 
those  whom  he  has  separated,  or  who  sets  thfi  :t  s 
best  not  to  reunite.    I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c., 

**  Sam.  JoHirso^- 


JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELU 

**  Dear  Sir,—  Well,  I  had  resolved  to  «cd  re 
the  Chesterfield  letter*,  but  I  will  write  o«» 
ngain  without  it.  Never  impose  tasks  upoo 
To  require  two  things  is  the  way  to  have 
both  undone. 

*♦  For  the  difficulties  which  you  mention  m  j^ 
affairs,  I  am  sorry ;  but  difficulty  is  now  wn 
general ;  it  is  not  therefore  less  grievous  for  tben 
is  less  hope  of  help.  I  pretend  not  to  grrt  »• 
advice,  not  knowing  the  state  of  your  affiun :  »» 
general  counsels  about  prudence  and  fru^t^ 
would  do  you  little  good.  You  are,  hamr^-,  • 
the  right  not  to  increase  your  own  perpiesiy  r* 
a  journey  hither ;  and  I  hope  that  by  ««yinf  * 
home  you  will  please  your  father. 

**  Poor  dear  Beauclerk  —  n^,  nf  unfcs* 
His  wit  and  his  folly,  his  acuteness  and 
ness,  his  merriment  and  msoning,  are 
Such  another  will  not  often  be  found 
kind.'     He  directed  himself  to  be  boned  by 


s  In  the  spring  of  thb  year  (11th  MBrch)  Dr 
society  lost  one  of  it<  brigbteat  oraaiBcou  bx  ■* 
Mr.  Beauclerk.    The  charms  ot  coavarotio^  av 
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tide  of  his  mother;  an  instance  of  tenderness 
which  I  hardly  expected.  He  has  left  his  children 
to  the  care  of  Lady  Di,  and  if  she  dies,  of  Mr. 
Laogtoo,  and  of  Mr.  Leicester  his  relation,  and  a 
nan  of  good  character.  His  library  has  been 
offered  to  sale  to  the  Russian  ambassador.' 

**  Dr.  Percy,  notwithstanding  all  the  noise  of  the 
newspapers,  has  bad  no  literary  loss.'  Clothes 
and  moreables  were  burnt  to  the  value  of  about 
one  hundred  pounds ;  but  hb  papers,  and  I  think 
bis  books,  were  all  preserved. 

**  Poor  Mr.  Thrale  has  been  in  extreme  danger 
from  an  apoplectical  disorder,  and  recovered,  beyond 
the  eipecution  of  his  physicians:  he  is  now  at 
Bath,  that  hb  mind  may  be  quiet,  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
and  Mbs  are  with  him. 

*'  Having  told  you  what  has  happened  to  your 
friend%  let  me  say  something  to  you  of  yourself. 
You  are  always  complaining  of  melancholy,  and  I 
conclude  from  those  complaints  that  you  are  fond 
of  iL  No  man  talks  of  that  which  he  b  desirous 
to  conceal,  and  every  man  desires  to  conceal  that 
of  which  he  b  ashamed.  Do  not  pretend  to  deny 
it ;  maniftttnm  habemu$  fitrem.  Make  it  an  in- 
variable and  obligatory  law  to  yourself,  never  to 
mention  your  own  mental  diseases.  If  you  are 
never  to  speak  of  them,  you  will  think  on  them 
but  little ;  and  if  you  think  little  of  them,  they 
will  molest  you  rarely.  When  you  talk  of  them, 
it  is  plain  that  you  want  either  praise  or  pity  :  for 
praise  there  ia  no  room,  and  pity  will  do  you  no 
rood;  therefore,  from  thb  hour  speak  no  more, 
hink  no  more,  about  them. 

**  Your  transaction  with  Mrs.  Stewart '  gave  me 
rreae  latisfactioa.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
our  attention.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  her.  Your 
ountenance  maj  be  of  great  credit,  and  of  con- 
pfjuence  of  gtetit  advantage  to  her.  The  memory 
f  her  brother  is  yet  fresh  in  my  mind  ;  he  was  an 
igcniouA  and  vrorthy  man.  Please  to  make  my 
nnpliments  to  your  lady  and  to  the  young  ladies, 
should  like  to  see  them,  pretty  loves  1  I  am, 
ear  Sir,  yours  affectionately,      Sam.  Jobnsoh.** 


ting,  are  transteat ;  and  of  the  tocUl  talenti  of  Besuclerk,  ai 
the  dramatic  powers  of  Garrlck,  little  can  rentaln  but  the 
opraj  teatlmooy  of  coDtemporariet  to  their  excellence. 
r.  Hardy,  In  bis  Life  qf  Lord  CAarltmomt,  layi  of  Beau- 
rrk :  **  HU  converaation  could  icaroely  be  eaoalled.  He 
iteaacd  an  eaquUite  taste,  various  aecomplluiments,  and 
9  meet  perfect  ^>od  breeding.  He  was  eccentric  —often 
pruloaa  —  ent«r€aininf  a  contempt  for  the  generality  of  the 
rid,  which  the  politeness  of  his  manners  could  not  always 
ireal ;  but  to  Uioae  whom  be  liked,  most  generous  and 
!>ndly.  Devoted  at  one  moment  to  pleasure,  and  at  another 
titrrature,  tomeChnes  absorbed  in  play,  and  sometimes  in 
^.  b«  was,  altogether,  one  of  the  most  accomplished,  and, 
<>ii  in  good  hosiour,  and  surrounded  by  those  who  suited 
fancv,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  men  that  could  possibly 
It  **  Life,  vol.  L.  P-S44.  Mr.  Hardy  has  also  preserved 
eral  of  lleaisrlrrli  s  letters,  from  one  of  which  I  extract 
%e  paaaageo  that  touch  on  Johnson  and  his  society. 

**  AdelphI,  nth  Nov.  I77S. 

Goldsmith  Ch«  otber  day  put  a  paragruph  into  the  news, 
era  hi  pralew  of  Lrf>rd  Mayor  Townsbend.  The  same  night 
teppeiied  to  alt  neat  to  Lord  Shelbume,  at  Dniry-Iane ; 
nvHloDed  tbo  dretimstanoe  of  the  paragraph  to  him,  and 
iaid  to  Goldsmith  that  he  hoped  he  had  mentioned  no- 
te eboot  Malagrlda  in  It.  *  Do  you  know,'  answered 
dlsmJth.  •  thas  1  nrwer  could  conceive  the  reason  why  they 

voQ  Malagrlda,  /or  MalagiMa  was  a  very  good  sort  of 
(.*      Youeeo    pfaioly  what  he  nesnt  to  say.butjbat 


or  turn  of  wapmsafon  is  peeoltar  to  himself.  Mr.  Wal- 
■iimwn  fhar  this  story  is  a  nieture  of  Goldsmith's  whole 
^2,i?»  March,  lf«.]    "^ 

Johneofs  h"*  tmen  eooftncd  for  some  weeks  In  the  Isle  of 
-  we  hear  that  bo  waa  obUged  to  swim  over  to  the  main 


[JOHNSON  TO  MR&  THRALE. 
(ExiraeL) 

*•  London,  AprU  6. 1780. 
**  I  have  not  quite  BMlected  my  Livu,  Addison 
is  a  long  one,  but  it.is  done.  Pnor  is  not  short, 
and  that  ia  done  too.  I  am  upon  Rowe,  which 
cannot  fill  much  paper.  Seward  (Mr.  William) 
called  on  me  one  day  and  read  Spenoe.*  I  dined 
yesterday  at  Mr.  Jodreirs  in  a  great  deal  of  com- 
pany. On  Sunday  I  dine  with  Dr.  Lawrence,  and 
at  night  go  to  Mrs.  Vesey.  I  have  had  a  little 
cold,  or  two,  or  three ;  but  I  did  not  much  mind 
them,  for  they  were  not  very  bad.** 
^•Ltlien. 

JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  PORTER. 

•*  London,  April  8. 1780. 

"  Dxaa  Madam, —  I  am  indeed  but  a  sluggish 
correspondent,  and  know  not  whether  I  shall  much 
mend :  however,  I  will  try.  I  am  glad  that  your 
oysters  proved  good,  for  I  would  have  every  thing 
good  that  belongs  to  you ;  and  would  have  your 
health  good,  that  you  may  enjoy  the  rest.  My 
health  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  some  years 
past ;  and,  if  I  see  Lichfield  again,  I  hope  to  walk 
about  it. 

**  Your  brother's  request  I  have  not  forgotten. 
I  have  bought  as  many  volumes  as  contain  about 
an  hundred  and  fifty  sermons,  which  I  will  put  in 
a  box,  and  get  Mr.  Mathiaa  to  send  him.  I  shall 
add  a  letter. 

**  We  have  been  lately  much  alarmed  at  Mr. 
Thrale'C  He  has  had  a  stroke,  like  that  of  an 
apoplexy;  but  he  has  at  last  got  so  well  as  to  be 
at  Bath,  out  of  the  way  of  trouble  and  business, 
and  is  likely  to  be  in  a  short  time  quite  well.  I 
hope  all  the  Lichfield  ladies  are  quite  well,  and 
that  every  thing  is  prosperous  among  them. 

**  A  few  weeks  ago  I  sent  you  a  little  stuff 
gown,  such  as  is  all  the  lashion  at  this  time. 
Tours  is  the  same  with  Mrs.  Thrale's,  and  Miss 
bought  it  for  us.  These  stuffs  are  very  cheap,  and 
are  thought  veiy  pretty. 


land,  takiat  hold  of  a  cow's  Uil.  Be  that  as  it  msy.  Lady 
Di  has  promised  to  make  a  drawing  of  it. 

**  Our  poor  club  is  In  a  miserable  state  of  decay ;  unless  yoa 
come  and  relieve  it,  it  will  certainly  expire.  Would  you 
imagine  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  extremely  anxious  to  be 
a  member  at  Almack's  ?  [p.  601.1  You  see  what  noble  ambi- 
tion will  make  a  man  attempt.  That  den  is  not  yet  opened. 
There  is  nothing  new  at  present  in  the  literary  world.  Mr. 
Jones  [Sir  Wllllaml.  of  our  club,  is  going  to  publish  an 
account,  in  Latin,  or  the  Bastem  poetry,  with  extracts  trans- 
lated verbatim  In  verse.  1  fancy  it  will  be  a  very  pretty 
book. 

Ooldtmith  has  written  a  prologue  for  Mrs.  Yates,  which 
she  spoke  this  evening  before  the  Opera.  It  Is  verr  good.  I 
hope  you  have  ixed  your  Ume  for  returning  to  Bngumd.  We 
cannot  do  without  you.  If  you  do  not  come  here,  I  will  bring 
all  the  Club  over  to  Ireland,  to  live  with  you,  and  that  wifi 
drive  yen  here  in  your  own  defenoei  Johnson  shall  spofl 
your  books,  OoldimlUi  pull  your  Aowers,  and  Boewell  UUk 
to  you:  stay,  then,  if  you  can.    Adieu,  my  dear  lord,  Ac. 

T.  BaADCLIBK." 

Lady  Dl*s  pencil  was  ranch  celebrated,  and  Horace  Wal- 
pole  built  a  room  ftar  the  reception  of  soose  of  her  drawings, 
which  he  called  the  Beauclerk  closet:  but  I  have  never 
seen  any  of  her  ladyship's  works  which  seemed  to  me  to 
merit,  as  works  of  art,  such  high  reputation.  —  Caoasa. 

>  His  library  was  sold  by  puhlle  auction  in  Anril  and  May, 
1781 .  for  ^01 1/ MaLONB. 

s  By  a  Ore  in  N<Htbomberland  House,  where  he  had  an 
apartment,  in  which  I  have  passed  many  an  agreeable  hour. 
.— BoawBix. 

*  See  amti,  p.  641.  n.  S.,  and  the  Appendix.  — '  G. 

*  Spence's  very  amusing  Anecdotes,  which  had  been  lent 
Johnson  in  manuscript:  Uieywere  not  printed  As  eHauo, 
tOluaa— Caoasa. 
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"  Pray  give  my  comprtments  to  Mr.  Pearson, 
and  to  every  body,  if  any  such  body  there  be,  that 
cares  about  me. 

"  I  am  now  engaged  about  the  rest  of  the  Lives, 
which  I  am  afraid  will  take  some  time,  though  1 
purpose  to  use  despatch ;  but  something  or  other 
always  hinders.  I  have  a  great  number  to  do,  but 
many  of  them  will  be  short. 

"  I  have  lately  had  colds ;  the  first  was  pretty 
bad,  with  a  very  troublesome  and  frequent  cough ; 
but  by  bleeding  and  physic  it  was  sent  away.  I 
have  a  cold  now,  but  not  bad  enough  for  bleeding. 

*'  For  some  time  past,  and  indeed  ever  since  I 
left  Lichfield  last  year,  I  have  abated  much  of  my 
diet,  and  am,  I  think,  the  better  for  abstinence.  I 
can  breathe  and  move  with  less  difificulty  ;  and  I 
am  as  well  as  people  of  my  age  commonly  are.  I 
hope  we  shall  see  one  another  again  some  time  this 
year.  I  am,  dear  love,  your  humble  servant, 
—  PeanonMSS.  **  Sam.  Johnson.**] 

Mrs.  Thrale  being  now  at  Bath  with  her 
husband,  the  correspondence  between  Johnson 
and  her  was  carried  on  briskly. 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

(^ExtracU,) 

•*  April  11. 1780.1 

**  On  Sunday  I  dined  with  poor  Lawrence,  who 
is  deafer  than  ever.  When  be  was  told  that  Dr. 
Moisy  visited  Mr.  Thrale,  he  inquired  for  what, 
and  said  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  which 
Nature  would  not  do  for  herself.  On  Sunday 
evening  I  was  at  Mr.  Vesey's,  and  there  was  inquiry 
about  my  roaster ;  but  I  told  them  all  good.  There 
was  Dr.  Barnard  of  £ton,  and  we  made  a  noise  all 
the  evening  ;  and  there  was  Pepys  ',  and  Wraxall  * 
till  I  drove  him  away.  •  •  •  You  are  at  all  places 
of  high  resort,  and  bring  home  hearts  by  dozens ; 
while  I  am  seeking  for  something  to  say  of  men 
about  whom  I  know  nothing  but  their  verses,  and 
sometimes  very  little  of  them.  Now  I  have  begun, 
however,  I  do  not  despair  of  making  an  end.  Mr. 
Nichols  holds  that  Addison  is  the  most  taking  of 
all  that  I  have  done.  I  doubt  they  will  not  be 
done  before  you  come  away. 

**  Now  you  think  yourself  the  t'rst  writer  in  the 
world  for  a  letter  about  nothing.     Can  you  write 


I  Dated  In  Mri.  Thrale'i  volume,  by  mistake,  1779.  — 
Croker. 

a  Afterwards  Sir  William  Weller  Pepja,  Baronet,  father  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Cottrnham  ;  a  Master  in  Chancery  \  a  great 
friend  ol  Mrs.  Thiale'»,  and,  what  ii  more  to  hit  hooour,  of 
Hannah  More.  There  never  was  much  cordiality  between 
hire  arui  Johnson,  but  their  differences  became  wider  from 
Pi'pyit'c  resentment  of  Johnson's  alleged  depreciation  of  Lord 
I.tttelton.  That,  I  thinli,  was  only  a  pretext :  Johnson  was 
a  little  jealous  of  Pepys's  favour  at  streatham,  and  Pepys, 
who  wa«  much  admired  by  a  circle  of  his  own,  wotild  not 
submit  to  Johnson's  dictatorship.  —  Croker,  1M7. 

^  NHthaiiiel  Wraxall,  who  published  some  volumes  of 
travels  and  history,  and  latterly  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life, 
flippant,  and  often  inaccurate,  but  amusing ;  and  when  duly 
silted,  not  without  value  as  a  gossiping  contribution  to  the 
history  of  his  times.  For  a  passage  in  this  work,  in  which, 
reflecting  on  Count  Worontow,  he  was  (somewhat  over- 
harshly,  I  think)  convicted  of  a  libel,  and  Imprisoned  in 
NewgHte.  He  was  bom  in  1751,  and  created  a  Baronet  in 
1813.  —  Choker. 

*  Comp:tre  this  with  two  former  phrases,  in  which  Shake- 
speare and  Mrs.  Montagu  are  mentioned  (anie,  p.  204,  205., 
and   wonder  at  the  inconsistencies  to  which  tne  greatest 

Senius  and  the  highest  spirit  mav  be  reduced  I    Perhaps 
ohn»on's  original  disposition  to  depreciate  Mrs.  Montagu 
may  have  arisen  from  his  having  heard  that  ahe  thougut 


such  a  letter  as  this  ?  so  mtsodlancoos,  with  iu.\ 
noble  disdain  of  regularity,  like  Shakspearcv 
works  ?  such  graceful  Diligence  of  tnuiiitJoQ.  I L- 
the  ancient  enthusiasts  ?  The  pure  vmee  of  oat-re 
and  of  friendship.  Now  of  whom  shall  I  proca  1 
to  speak  ?  Of  whom  but  Mrs.  Montagu  ?  Hi-,  r  z 
mentioned  Shakspeare  and  Nature,  does  not  tn 
name  of  Montagu  force  itself  upon  me  ?  ^  Su  t 
were  the  transitions  of  the  ancients,  wbidi  u  * 
seem  abrupt,  because  the  intermediate  idea  is  \\xa  ^ 
modern  understandings.** 

"  April  15.  —  I  thought  to  have  fioisbcd  Rore> 
Life  to-day,  but  have  had  five  or  six  visiten  vt . 
hindered  me;    and  I  have  not  been  fjuitc  v^ 
Next  week  I  hope  to  despatch  four  of  fiveof  (bfx 

**  April   18.  —  You    make    verses,   and  ti « 
are  read  in  public,  and   I  know  nothing  k'> 
them.     This  very  crime,   1  think,  broke  thi  .  • 
of  amity  between  Richardson  and  JHiss  M[u.v 
after  a  tenderness  and  confidence  of  many  veir^ 

«*  April  25.  —How  do  you  think  I  live?    0 
Thursday    [20th]   I  dined  with   Hamilton*.  ^--' 
went  thence  to  Mrs.  Ord.'  On  Friday,  vitb  rr . 
company,  at  Mrs.  Reynolds'ls.    On  Saturday  ai  1^' 
Bell's.      On  Sunday  at  Dr.  Bumey's,  vith  ▼  - 
two    sweets    from    Kensington,  who    art    \'' 
well :   at  night  came  Mrs.  Ord,  Mr.  Harris-  • 
Mr.  Greville,  &c.     On  Monday  with  Retr>  - 
at    night  with    Lady    Lucan ;    to-day   vith  ''-' 
Langton ;    to-morrow    with    the    Bishop  o(  "'■ 
Asaph  ;  on   Tliursday  with    Mr.  Bowles :  F' 
— — ;  Saturday  at  the  Academy ' ;  Sondi}  « 
Mr.  R^unsay.    I  told  Lady  Lucan  bow  Ion;  >' ' 
since  she  sent  to  me ;  but  she  said  1  most  c*- 
bow  the  world  rolls  about  her.*     I  not  oni>  ^^ 
the  town  from  day  to  day,  but  many  visiter^ 
to  me  in  the  morning,  so  that  my  work  idi^'" 
great  progress,  but  I  will  try  to  quicken  it.' 
—  Letter$. 

I  shall  present  mj  readers  with  one  •'' 
original  letters  to  him  at  tliis  time,  ▼hie. 
amuse  them  probably  more  than  thus:  - 
written  but  studied  epistles  which  ah^  t.-* 
serted  in  her  collection'^,  because  it  eAhil* - 
easy  vivacity  of  their  literary  intercoorx 
is  also  of  value  as  a  key  to  Johnsoo'&  >- 
which  she  has  printed  by  itself^  and  ot'»»  - 
shall  subjoin  extracts. 

Raaselaa  an  opiate  {Carter's  L^ttert^  iii   Iff  )    ^ 
praise   was   no  doubt    produced    by  her  chann 
Willianu.    This,  though  it  may  explda,4m  o< 
the  inconsistencies.  —  CaoBaa,  1831-47. 

>  Hester  Mulso.  afterwards  Mr*.  Cbapone.  oof  v>  ^ 
son's  female  coterie.    When  about  three  and  tvr  ^ 
been  one  of  the  few  contributors  to  the  Ramblte  t'« 
She  was  bom  in  I7S7.   married  Mr.  Chapont  r.- 
djpd  in  IHOI.    She  was  much  conoectvd  «uh  V''  ' 
Mrs.  Montagu,  and  all  the  Btmes Caocn.  l*>i 

*  Probably  the  Right  Hon.  W.  G.  HamUtiia.  *( »  » 
7  This  lady  (celebrated,  lllie  Mrs.  Mootagu  ami  V< 

for  her  Uue  etoekiwg  oMcrles)  wm  Misa  Aaae  I* 
the  only  dauthter  of  an  eminent  torfvoo     Mw  •- 
roarriea  to  Mr.  Ord.  of  Northomberlaiiil  who  If**  "•' 
large  property.    She  died  in  Hay.  IMA.  al  the  af  r  < 
two — Caoaaa. 

*  The  annual  dinner  oo  openinf  tbeSBluhiti>«  -' ' 

*  About  this  time  Johnaon  bad  a  efcmd  loc" 
the  Kina.  not  noUced  either  hy  Bocwdl  f  Vr* 
Hannah  More  says,  that  one  evMuna  at  Mrs.  4M  • 
sun  told  rae  be  had  been  with  the  Kuio  taai  m»:- 
enjoined  him  to  add  Spenser  to  his  Ltvci  ol  the  fi"  * 
Hem.  i.  1 75 — Caoasa.  ltM7. 

>•  This  sneer  is  quite  an)ost  —  Mrs.  ThraleS  l<--^ 
certainly  not  studied ;  nor  b  the  apedatMi  W^"'  ' 
diflbrent  in  style  from  tb«  others. ...  Caoaaa. 
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MRS.  THRALE  TO  JOHNSON. 

"  B«th,  Friday.  April  28. 
"  I  had  a  very  kind  letter  from  you  yesterday, 
dear  Sir,  vith  a  most  circumstantial  date.*  You 
t  t>k  trouble  with  my  circulating  letter,  Mr. 
I. vans  writes  me  word,  and  I  thank  you  sincerely 
'i>r  so  doing;  one  might  do  mischief  else,  not 
U'in^  on  the  spot 

**  Yesterday's  evening  was  passed  at  Mrs.  Mon- 
tnvjii's.  There  wa.s  Mr.  Melmoth.'  I  do  not  like 
III)  though^  nor  he  me.  It  was  expected  we 
>ii.)ul(i  have  pleased  each  other ;  he  is,  however, 
uist  Tory  enough  to  hate  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough* for  Whiggism,  and  Whig  enough  to 
ihhor  you  for  Toryism. 

"  Mrv  Montagu  flattered  him  finely ;  so  he  had 
1  ^(>>>d  afternoon  on*t.  This  evening  we  spent  at 
I  concert  Poor  Queeny's  sore  eyes  have  just 
r>  iei<iedher;  she  had  along  confinement,  and  could 
rxirher  read  nor  write,  so  my  master  treated  her,  very 
,:  •  vi.naturedly,  with  the  visits  of  a  young  woman 
.ri  this  town,  a  tailor's  daughter,  who  professes 
M'i'^ic,  and  teaches  so  as  to  give  six  lessons  a  day 
'  *  ladies  at  five  and  threepence  a  lesson.  Miss 
iJurnfy*  says  she  is  a  great  performer;  and  I 
r "M'l'ct  the  wench  for  getting  her  living  so  prettily. 
^'i"  \\  very  modest  and  pretty.mannered,  and  not 
•tu-nJeen  years  old. 
"  You  live  in  a  fine  whirl  indeed.     If  I  did  not 

•  rlto  regularly,  you  would  half  forget  me,  and  that 

*  -lid  be  very  wrong,  for  Ifdt  my  regard  for  you 
i'  n\s  fact  last  night,  when  the  criticisms  were 
-•"Hie  on. 

"  Thi^  morning  it  was  all  connoisseurship.     We 

•  nt  to  *ee  some  pictures  painted  by  a  gentleman- 

"«^t.  Mr.  Taylor,   of   this  place.      My  master 

>^e%  one  every  where,  and  has  got  a  good  dawd- 

sr  companion  to  ride  with  him  now     ♦     •     • 

i'    i«K)k8  well  enough,  but  I  have  no  notion  of 

th  for  a  man  whose  mouth  cannot  be  sewed  up. 

ney  and  I  and  Queeny  tease  him  every  meal 

<  'Ut,  and   Mrs.  Montagu  is  quite  serious  with 

n  ;  but  what  can  one  do  ?    He  will  eat,  I  think  ; 

!  if  he  does  eat,  I  know  he  will  not  live.     It 

^'  N  me  very  unhappy,  but  I  must  bear  it     Let 

ilw'ays  have   your  friendship.      I   am,   most 

^'fi-iy,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

«  H.  L.  T.- 
JOHNSON TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

{ExtraeU.) 

**  London,  May  1.  1780. 
'  Dkaekst    Madam,  —  Mr.   Thrale   never  will 
•iirttinently,  till  he  can  persuade  himself  to  live 


' '  ■■  aftodet  Co  Johnson*!  frequent  advice  to  her  and 

•  >  ^  tie  to  d«U^  their  letteri ;  a  laudable  habit,  which, 

'.  he  himself  did  not  alwaft  practise.  —  CaoKia. 

'  tm  Mrlnioth.  the  author  of  Fitxosborne's  l.,etters, 

>  ■  translator  olT  the  Letters  of  Pliny  and  Cicpro.  and 

'  rhf  nrtoor  works  of  the  latter.  He  died  in  17'J9.  artat. 

"   lobn  Hlnchllfl^. ..  BotvrsLL. 
•'  1).  afterwards  Madam  D'Arblaj.  — Caoxsa,  1IM7. 
«ve  ukco  th«  liberty  to  leave  out  a  few  lines 

■•«•  or  a  MBf  ia  Che  Spectator,  No.  470.  —  CaoRsa. 
'**rj.  daofbter,  and,  at  lenfth.  co-heiress  ol   Mr.  Hip. 

<.oxe.  of  Somerseuhlre.  and  wife  of  James  Btiller. 

•'i  DownM.  iM«r  Raeter.  of  whom   Mrs.  D'Arbiay 
'  «   '  Mrs.  BulWr  ia  tall  and  elegant  la  her  person,  genteel 


•    .r 


by  rule  *  *  *.*  Encourage,  as  you  can,  the  musical 
girl. 

*<  Nothing  is  more  common  than  mutual  dislike, 
where  mutual  approbation  is  particularly  expected. 
There  is  often  on  both  sides  a  vigilance  not  over- 
benevolent  ;  and  as  attention  is  strongly  excited, 
so  that  nothing  drops  unheeded,  any  dilTerence  in 
taste  or  opinion,  and  some  difference  where  there 
is  no  restraint  will  commonly  appear,  immediately 
generates  dislike. 

"  Never  let  criticisms  operate  on  your  face  or 
your  mind ;  it  is  very  rarely  that  an  author  is  hurt 
by  his  critics.  Tlie  blaze  of  reputation  cannot  be 
blown  out,  but  it  often  dies  in  the  socket  A  very 
few  names  may  be  considered  as  perpetual  lamps 
that  shine  unconsumed.  From  the  author  of 
'  Fitxosborne's  Letters*  I  cannot  think  myself  in 
much  danger.  I  met  him  only  once  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  in  some  small  dispute  reduced  him 
to  whistle.  Having  not  seen  him  since,  that  is  the 
last  impression.  Poor  Moore,  the  fabulist,  was  f»ne 
of  the  company. 

**  Mrs.  Montagu's  long  stay,  against  her  own  in- 
clination, is  very  convenient  You  would,  by  your 
own  confession,  want  a  companion  ;  and  she  is  par 
pluribu$.   Conversing  with  her  you  mayjind  variety 


ta  one.^ 


[•*  At  Mrs.  Ord's  I  met  one  Mrs.  [Duller]  \  a 
travelled  lady,  of  great  spirit,  and  some  conscious- 
ness of  her  own  abilities.  We  had  a  contest  of 
gallantry  an  hour  long,  so  much  to  the  diversion  of 
the  company,  that  at  Ramsay's,  last  night,  in  a 
crowded  room,  they  would  have  pitted  us  again. 
There  were  Smelt '  and  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph, 
who  comes  to  every  place ;  and  I^rd  Monboddo, 
and  Sir  Joshua,  and  ladies  out  of  tale. 

**  The  Exhibition,  —  how  will  you  do,  either  to 
see  or  not  to  see  I  The  exhibition  is  eminently 
splendid.  There  is  contour^  and  keeping,  and  grace^ 
and  expresMitm,  and  all  the  varieties  of  artificial 
excellence.  The  apartments  were  truly  very  noble. 
The  pictures,  for  the  sake  of  a  skylight,  are  at 
the  top  of  the  house  ;  there  we  dined,  and  I  sat 
over  against  the  Archbishop  of  York." 

"  May  7.  1780.  —  I  dined  on  Wednesday  with 
Mr.  Fitxraaurice';  who  almost  made  roe  promise 
to  pass  ]Hirt  of  the  summer  at  Llewenny.  To- 
morrow I  dine  with  Mrs.  Southwell  [p.  246.]  ; 
and  on  Thursday  with  Lord  Lucan.  To-night  I 
go  to  Miss  Monk  ton's."*  Then  I  scramble,  when 
you  do  not  quite  shut  me  up  :  but  I  am  miserably 
under  petticoat  government,  and  yet  am  not  very 
weary,  nor  much  ashamed." 

'*  May  8.  1780.  —  I  dine  on  Thursday  at  Lord 
Lucan's,  and  on  Saturday  at  Lady  Craven's ;  and 
I  dined  yesterday  with  Mrs.  Southwell.    As  to  my 


and  iigty  in  her  face,  and  abrupt  and  singular  In  her  manners. 
Sh*'  is  very  clever,  spriKhtly,  witty,  and  much  in  vogiie  —  a 
Greek  schnlar  and  a  celebrated  trav«>ller  —  having  had  the 
maternal  heroism  loaccomp«iir  her  son  on  the  Crand  Tour." 
—  >fcm.  of  Bumep,  vol.  ii.  p.  iSI.  — Cbokbe.  1K3-'>-47. 

*•  I^inard  Smelt.  E»<i ,  sub-governor  to  the  sons  of  George 
III.  He  was  much  in  the  blue  slocking  circle  of  the  day  ;  he 
died  in  IHOO.  at  an  advanced  age.  —  CKOKsa. 

8  The  Hon,  Thomat  Fitimaurlce,  only  brother  to  Lord 
Shelburn,  through  whom,  perhaps,  mav  liavi*  come  Johnson's 
acqualnunce  with  his  Lordship,  (ante.  p.  &H4.  n.  ft.)  thouah 
I  incline  to  belifve  that  it  was  of  an  earlier  date.  Mr. 
Fttiroaurice  had  bought  tlie  Llewenny  estate  from  Mrs. 
Thrale's  uncle. —  CaoKsa,  1847. 

>o  The  Hon.  Bfary  Monkton.  dauxhter  of  the  first  Viscount 
Galway,  born  April  1746;  married  in  1786  to  Edmund,  seventh 
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looks  at  the  Academy,  I  was  not  told  of  them  ; 
and  as  I  remember,  I  was  very  well,  and  am  well 
enough  now." 

"  May  9.  17B0.  —  My  Lives  creep  on.  1  have 
done  /\ddison,  Prior,  Howe,  Granville,  Sheffield, 
Collins,  Pitt,  and  almost  Fenton.  I  design  to 
take  Congreve  next  into  my  hand.  I  hope  to 
have  done  before  you  can  come  home ;  and  then 
whither  shall  I  go  ? —  Did  I  tell  you  that  Scott  and 
Jones'  both  ofler  themselves  to  represent  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  place  of  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  ? 
They  are  struggling  hard  for  what  others  think 
neither  of  them  will  obtain.] 
—  Letters. 

On  the  2il  of  May  I  wrote  to  him,  and  re- 
quested that  wo  might  have  another  meeting 
somewhere  in  the  north  of  England  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year. 

From  Mr.  Langton  I  received  soon  after 
this  time  a  letter,  of  which  I  extract  a  pa^^^sage, 
relative  both  to  Mr.  lieauclerk  and  Dr.  John- 
son. 

LANGTON  TO  BOSWELL 

*•  The  melancholy  iiiformation  you  have  received 
concerning  Mr.  IJeauclcrk's  death  is  true.  Had 
his  talents  been  directed  in  any  sufficient  degree  as 
they  ought,  I  have  always  been  strongly  of  opinion 
that  they  were  calculated  to  make  an  illustrious 
figure;  and  that  opinion,  as  it  had  been  in  part  formed 
ui)on  Dr.  Johnson's  judgment,  receives  more  and 
more  confirmation  by  hearing  what,  since  his  death, 
Dr.  Johnson  has  said  concernii)g  them.  A  i^^' 
evenings  ago  he  was  at  Mr.  Vesey's,  where  Lord 
Althorpe',  who  was  one  of  a  numerous  company 
there,  addressed  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
IJcaiiclerk's  death,  saying,  '  Our  Club  has  had  a 
great  loss  since  we  met  last.'  He  replied,  *  A  loss 
that  perhaps  the  whole  nation  could  not  repair !  * 
The  doctor  then  went  on  to  speak  of  his  endow- 


Earl  of  Cork  and  Orr«'ry.  I,o<ipo'5  Irish  Peerage  dates  her 
birth  1737.  l»ut  ihi*  is  a  mislakc  for  an  elder  sister  of  the 
same  name.  Now  in  hi'T  ci^ihtyutnth  ye.ir.  Lady  Corke  still 
eiif>rt.iins  and  enjoys  jxK'icty  with  extraordinary  health, 
.««|)int»,  and  vivacity,  and  Hoswells  description  of  her  Jifli/- 
four  ymrx  afio,  as  "the  lively  Mis*  Monkton,  who  used 
alvvavK  to  ha*e  the  finest  hit  of  hlnr  at  her  parties''  ipost, 
Mav  H.  ITHOV  i-  cliaraet.»ri*tic  to  this  day.  —  Choker,  l«.%'i. 

Ill  July.  iN'iti.  in  allusion  to  the  tinistake  in  the  IrUh 
piwr.tgr,  she  wrote  tne  the  following  lively  note :  — 

"  New  Burlington  Street,  July  22.  [1836.] 
"  I  would  rathor  I  was  a  fi nntl red  —  hevAvi*c  you  and  many 
other  aKncahh'  people  would  come  to  me  as  a  wonder.  The 
fact  li.  1  am  only  ver^in^:  on  niruti/.  I  wish  the  business  of 
the  nation  may  not  prevent  vour  giving  me  the  plea.sure  of 
yfiiir  coinp.my  to  dinni-r  on  Weiim-sday,  the  3d.  at  a  quarter 
before  ii^'ht.'  It  »<  in  vain.  I  siippo5<',  to  expect  you  at  my 
tea  (IrlrikiiiK  on  Krid  iv.  the  .iih,  or  in  the  evening  of  the 
3d.  in  thi"  event  of  your  not  being  able  to  dine  with  me  on 
th.it  dav." 

M.  Cork  and  Orrery." 

I  havr  K\ippresvetl  a  word  or  two  of  compliment,  which  — 
with  tlx-  ti'r;;<ltm'.r  th.it  1  was  both  out  of  otfice  and  parlia- 
nii'iit.  Htid  li.il  tlierrlure  no  share  in  "  the  business  of  the 
nation"  —  arc  tin*  only  marks  of  anility  in  this  note  written 
on  th<'  vfrgr  oi  '.'I  ; — loV  I  found  by  the  register  of  St.  J.ames's 
parish  that  slo-  had  uiidersfatJil  her  age  by  one  year.  She  died 
on  the  3nih  of  May,  l"*IO.  —  Crokkr.  IH47. 

>  Lord  Stowell  an<l  .*^ir  William  .lones.  On  this  occasion 
."sir  \V.  Doll.cn  w.is  chnsiMi.  but  Lord  Stowell  was  elected  for 
tlie  I'niv.rvity  of  Oxford  in  IHOl.and  represented  it  till  hU 
promotion  to  the  peerage  in  1K21.  —  Crokek. 

-  John  Cieorge.  second  Karl  Sponcer,  who  has  been  so  kind 
as  to  answer  some  of  my  inquiries  relative  to  the  society,  of 


ments,  and  particularly  extolled  the  wonderft:!  tn 
with  which  he  uttered  what  was  highly  eicti.vn*. 
He  said,  *  that  no  man  ever  was  so  fre«,  wbec  !s 
was  going  to  say  a  good  thing,  from  a  hd  th^ 
expressed  that  it  was  coming ;  or,  when  he  r^^ 
said  it,  from  a  look  that  eiprcssed  that  it  hid  a«it 
At  Mr.  Thrale's,  some  days  before,  when  »r  »:^ 
talking  on  the  same  subject,  he  sud,  refem&;:  b 
the  same  idea  of  his  wonderful  focility.  nui 
Beauclerk*s  talents  were  those  which  he  bai  ii: 
himself  more  disposed  to  envy,  than  those  <i  i^] 
whom  he  had  known.' 

'•  On  the  evening  I  have  spoken  of  tbcvcat  \'r 
Vesey's,  you  would  have  been  much  gratified,  t" 
exhibited  an  instance  of  the  high  importarxi  j 
which  Dr.  Johns(jn's  character  is  held,  1  tbiui  f^c 
beyond  any  I  ever  before  was  witness  ta  T*^ 
company  consisted  chiefly  of  ladies;  tmone  »n^ 
were  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland'.  n» 
Duchess  of  Beaufort,  whom,  I  suppose,  fnts  '*' 
rank,  I  must  name  before  her  mother,  Mrv  K^ 
cawen*,and  her  eldest  sister,  Mrs.  Lewson,wb.'« 
likewise  there;  Lady  Lucan^  Lady  CWnrau' 
and  others  of  note  both  for  their  statioD  tni  uni:'- 
standings.  Among  other  gentlemen  wfre  Lzs 
Althorpe,  whom  1  have  before  named.  Lord  >U- 
artney,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Lord  Lucas.  X- 
VV'raxall,  whose  book  you  have  probably  %ca,  ^ 
'  Tour  to  the  Nortliem  Parts  ctf  Europe."  i '" 
agreeable,  ingenious  man.  Dr.  Warren,  Mr.  Pec's 
the  master  in  chancery,  whom,  I  believe,  you  k&^ 
and  Dr.  Barnard,  the  provost  of  Etoa'  As  •»» 
as  Dr.  Johnson  was  come  in,  and  had  tahn  » 
chair y  the  company  began  to  collect  round  tjt  ^ 
they  became  not  less  than  four,  if  not  five  u<^- 
those  behind  standing  and  listening  o*cr  ^ 
heads  of  those  that  were  sitting  near  hio.  '" 
conversation  for  some  time  was  chiefly  be^*^^ 
Dr.  Johnson  and  the  provost  of  Eton*.  *tii.*  ^* 
others  contributed  occasionally  their  rec^»-*»^ 
Without  attempting  to  detail  the  particulars  ai  ^ 


which  he  and  Lord  Stowell  are  now  almost  \i<  js~  '-" 
vivors.— CKOKtR.  He  died  Norembcr  10.  1<54- t*'^*- 
sessor  of  one  of  the  choicest  private  libraries  in  ti>^  '-^^  " 
—  Crokbr.  1H35. 

3  Lady  Margaret  Cavendish  Harley.  only  f**W  ^  -^ 
second  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer  ;  marrwrf  r-.  i"!  '  *" 
second  Duke  of  Portland.  She  was  the  h^^ires*  ^  '- *  ;'f 
families  :  herself  of  the  Harleys  ;  her  motNcf  '^  ^'" 
Harriet  of  Prior)  was  the  heiress  of  John  Ho!>*^*'  _ 
Newcastle ;  and  hrr  mother  again,  the  hein*  "  ■■' 
Ca?endi5h.  Duke  of  Newcastle.  "  The  Ducbe*i  ti?^-'- 
inherited,"  says  the  Peera^.  "  the  spirit  ol  bcf  *Dr^  "  ' 
her  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts."  H<f  hir '  •• 
congratulated  by  Swift,  and  her  childhood  celefcrsmi C"  '^"^ 
in  the  well-known  nursery  lines  beginniof 


"  My  noble,  lovely,  Uttlc  Pefij." 

.And  she  It  was  to  whom  Young  addrevsed  thf  r<x  ~ 
flattery  of  calling  the   Moon  "  the   PorHmmM  ^  *  -^' 
This  excellent  lady  died  in  17*5.  —  Caoaat.  ^ 

■*  Mrs.  Boscawen  and  her  daughters.  Mrs-  L*'"**  "^ 
nounced  Letrson)  Gower  and  the  Duchess  <rf  *<*-'  •  '"* 
celebrated  in  Miss  Hannah  More's  poein  emitai  v»— • 

"  All  Leveson's  sweetDeu  and  all  Beaalo(t%  r«* ' 

CwiCtB.!^^ 

»  Margaret  Smith  :  married  io  ITW  the  trtt  It^  I** 
—  A  lady  of  taste  and  talents.  — CaoKDu  . 

«  Frances  Murray ;  married  in  1759  to  the  irtt  L^ 
mont — CauKEa. 

'  See  anii,  p.  644..  Johnson's  own  aocotml  rft-Har^  * 
The  gentle  and  good-natured  LaDgton  6oa  mai  ^^J^^ 
having  drtven  aufop  "  the  errir  agreetMt  ami  •■(•■■• 
Wraxall"— CaoKBR.  .^, 

"  Dr.  Bamard^s  colloquial  powera  were  fctfi^  crf**^" 
See  Nichols's  La.  Amecdotet,  viU.  M». 


j   conversation,  which,  perhaps,  if  I  did,   I   should 

I   spin    mj  account    out  to  a  tedious    length,    I 

thought,  my  dear  Sir,  this  general  account  of  the 

respect  with  which  our  valued  firiend  was  attended 

to  might  be  acceptable.** 

[JOHNSON  TO  THOMAS  WARTONJ 

**  Bolt  Comt  Fle«t  Street,  May  9. 1780. 
**  Sia,  —  I  have  your  pardon  to  ask  for  an  in- 
Toluntary  fault.  In  a  parcel  sent  from  Mr.  Bos^ 
veil  I  found  the  enclosed  letter,  which,  without 
looking  on  the  direction,  I  broke  open;  but, 
findiog  I  did  not  understand  it,  soon  saw  it 
belonged  to  you.  I  am  sorry  for  this  appearance 
of  a  fault,  but  believe  me  it  is  only  the  app«irance. 
1  did  not  read  enough  of  the  letter  to  know  its 
purport.  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  senrant, 
—  MS.  **  Sam.  Joumsov.** 

JOHNSON  TO  JOSEPH  WARTON. 

**  May  23.  1780. 
**  DjtA&  Sia,  —  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  waa  obliged  by  your  useful  memorials. 
The  shares  of  Fenton  and  Broome  in  the  Odyssey 
I  had  before  from  Mr.  Spence.  Dr.  Warburton 
did  not  know  them.  I  wish  to  be  told,  as  the 
<]ucstion  is  of  great  importance  in  the  poetical 
vorld,  whence  f&a  had  your  intelligence  ;  if  from 
Spence,  it  shows  at  least  his  consistency ;  if  from 
any  other,  it  confers  corroboration.  If  any  thing 
tf^fu]  to  uie  should  occur,  I  depend  upon  your 
friendship.  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments 
to  the  ladies  of  your  house,  and  to  the  gentlemen 
that  honoured  me  with  the  Greek  Epigrams,  when 
i  had,  what  I  hope  sometime  to  have  again,  the 
fMi-asure  of  spending  a  little  time  with  you  at 
yVinchester.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obliged 
and  roost  humble  servant,  Sam.  Johnson." 

—  MS. 

JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

(^.rfracCi.) 

*•  Hay  28. 1780. 
**  Bat  [Mrs.  Montagu]  and  you  have  had,  with 
.lii  your  adulation,  nothing  finer  said  of  you  than 
*vAs  said  last  Saturday  night  of  Burke  and  me. 
\\  e  were  at  the  Bishop  of  [St.  Asaph*s'1,  (a  bishop 
little  better  than  yoair  bishop  [Hinchliffe]),  and 
twwardv  twelve  we  fell  into  talk,  to  which  the 
iilie^  listened,  just  as  they  do  to  you ;  and  said,  as 
i  ncardy  *  TAere  is  no  riaimjf  unlesM  iomebotfy  will  cry 
I'.rf  !  *  I  vras  last  night  at  Miss  Monkton's ;  and 
tliere  were  L*ady  Craven  and  Lady  Cranburne,  and 


I 

»r 


The  fbrnsal  style  of  thii  leUer.  compared  with  that  of 

former  corretpondenee  with  Thomaf  Warton,  plainlj 

» ^%  that  a  c«>o<D«M  or  mUaoderttandlng  had  taken  place 

vn-n  ctocm.     In  Dr.  Wooll't  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Warton 

•l'.d  that  tfae  coolness  extended  to  him  also:  "  Thedis- 

•*<'n>«Dt  wbfeb  took  place  after  a  long  and  warm  friendship 

» r*«>o    Johnaon  and  [Jo»eph3  Warton  is  much  to  be  la- 

.(•.(S  '  It  oecurred  at  the  house  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as 

.  told  tff  cme  of  the  company,  who  only  overheard  the 

.wine  ootBctusloo  of  the  dispute:  Johnson.    '  Sir,  I  am 

iM<l  to  fM  cMitradlctvd.'    Wabtok.    *  Better  for  vour- 

and  frienda*  Sir,  if  you  were :  our  admiration  could  not 

nrrrwinl  t>ut  oar  love  might.'  The  party  interfered,  and 

I  tiavrraatftoB  waa  stopped." 

'\^  at  vie,  however,  of  the  nest  letter,  written  so  late  In 
JobiMoss**  Uf^e,  leads  oa  to  hope  that  the  difference  re- 
1^  ^  Dr.  Wooll  waa  transient.  —  Caoasa. 


many  ladies  and  few  men.  Next  Saturday  I  am 
to  be  at  Mr.  Pepys*s,  and  in  the  intermediate  time 
am  to  provide  for  myself  as  I  can.** 

■'  May  25.  —  Con^frtvt,  whom  I  despatched  at 
the  Borough  while  I  was  attending  the  election,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  little  Live* ;  but  then  I  had 
your  oonversation***'] 
—  LeUer; 

JOHNSON  TO  DR.  FARMER. 

"  May  S5.  1780. 
**  Sia,  —  I  know  your  disposition  to  second  any 
literary  attempt,  and  therefore  venture  upon  the 
liberty  of  intreating  you  to  procure  from  college  or 
university  registers  all  the  dates  or  other  informa- 
tions  which  they  can  supply  relating  to  Ambrose 
Philips,  Broome,  and  Gray,  who  were  all  of 
Cambridge,  and  of  whose  lives  I  am  to  give  such 
accounts  as  I  can  gather.  Be  pleased  to  forgive 
this  trouble  from,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sax.  Johmson.** 

While  Johnson  was  thus  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing a  delightful  literary  entertainment  for  the 
world,  the  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis  of 
Great  Britain  was  unexpectedly  disturbed  by 
the  most  horrid  series  of  outrage  that  ever 
disgraced  a  ciyilised  country.  A  relaxation  of 
some  of  the  severe  penal  provisions  against  our 
fellow-subjects  of  tne  Catliolic  communion  had 
been  granted  by  the  legislature,  with  an  op- 
position so  inconsiderable,  that  the  genuine 
mildness  of  Christianity,  united  with  liberal 
policy,  seemed  to  have  become  general  in  this 
island.  But  a  dark  and  malignant  spirit  of 
persecution  soon  showed  itself,  in  an  unworthy 
petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  wise  and  humane 
statute.  That  petition  was  brought  forward 
by  a  mob,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  intimi- 
dation, and  was  justly  rejected.  But  the 
attempt  was  accompani^  and  followed  by  such 
daring  violence  as  is  unexampled  in  history. 
Of  this  extraordinary  tumult.  Dr.  Johnson  has 
given  the  following  concise,  lively,  and  just 
account  in  his  "  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  "  *  :  — 

**Jtme  9.  1780.  —  On  Friday,  the  good  protest- 
ants  met  in  Saint  George's  Fields  at  the  summons 
of  Lord  George  Gordon ;  and  marching  to  West- 
minster, insulted  the  lords  and  commons,  who  all 
bore  it  with  great  tameness.  At  night  the  outrages 
began  by  the  demolition  of  the  mass-hotise  [in 
Duke  Street]  by  Lincoln's  Inn. 

<*  An  eiaot  journal  of  a  week's  defiance  of  go- 


>  Shipley,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's  t  of  whose  too  constant  ap- 
pearance in  general  society  Or.  Johns<Ni  disapproved.  Tne 
other  bishop  was  Hinchliffe  of  Peterborough,  of  whom  Mrs. 
Thrale  had  told.  In  her  letters  from  Bath,  some  amiable  and 
innocent,  but  not  altogether  episcopal  condescensions  to  the 
manners  of  the  place,  and  who,  if  he  was  whig  enough  to 
displease  Mr.  Melmoth,  {ontf,  p.  645.)  would  find  little 
favour  in  Johnson's  eyes.  — Cbokib,  183M7. 

s  Boswell  is  fond  of  censuring  Mrs.  Thrale's  adulation  of 
Johnson,  but  the  reader  will  obsenre  here,  and  in  many  other 
instances,  that  she  was  only  paying  him  back  his  own  coin. 
•  Caoasa,  1S47. 

<  Vol.  ii.  p.  143.  et  teq.  I  have  selected  pasuges  from 
several  letters,  without  mentioning  dates.  —  Boawau..  I 
have  restared  the  dates,  and  a  remarkadle  otniuiam,-^ 
Caoasa. 
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vernment  I  cannot  give  you.  On  Monday  Mr. 
Strahan,  who  had  been  insulted,  spoke  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  who  had  I  think  been  insulted  too,  of 
the  licentiousness  of  the  populace ;  and  his  lord- 
ship treated  it  as  a  very  slight  irregularity.  On 
Tuesday  night  they  pulled  down  Fielding*s  house 
[in  Bow  Street]  and  burnt  his  goods  in  the  street. 
They  had  gutted  on  Monday  Sir  George  Savile's 
house  [in  Leicester  Square],  but  the  building  was 
saved.  On  Tuesday  evening,  leaving  Fielding's 
ruins,  they  went  to  Newgate  to  demand  their  com- 
panions, who  had  been  seized  demolishing  the  chapel. 
'Vhe  keeper  could  not  release  them  but  by  the 
mayor's  permission,  which  he  went  to  ask  ;  at  his 
return  he  found  all  the  prisoners  released,  and 
Newgate  in  a  blaze.  They  then  went  to  Blooms- 
bury  [Square],  and  fastened  upon  Lord  Mans- 
field's house,  which  they  pulled  down ;  and  as  for 
his  goods,  they  totally  burnt  them.  They  have 
since  gone  to  Caen  wood,  but  a  guard  was  there 
before  them.  They  plundered  some  papists,  I 
think,  and  burnt  a  mass-house,  in  Moorfields,  the 
same  night. 

<*  On  Wednesday  I  walked  with  Dr.  Scott,  to 
look  at  Newgate,  and  found  it  in  ruins,  with  the 
fire  yet  glowing.  As  I  went  by  the  protestants 
were  plundering  the  sessions-house  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  There  were  not,  1  believe,  a  hundred; 
but  they  did  their  work  at  leisure,  in  full  security, 
without  sentinels,  without  trepidation,  as  men 
lawfully  employed  in  full  day.  Such  is  the  cow- 
ardice of  a  commercial  place.  On  Wednesday 
they  broke  open  the  Fleet,  and  the  King's  Bench, 
and  the  Marshalsea,  and  Wood-street  Compter, 
and  Clerkenwell  Bridewell,  and  released  all  the 
prisoners. 

*'  At  night  they  set  fire  to  the  Fleet,  and  to  the 
King's  Bench,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other 
places ;  and  one  might  see  the  glare  of  conflagra* 
tion  fill  the  sky  from  many  parts.  The  sight  was 
dreadful.  Some  people  were  threatened :  Mr. 
Strahan  advised  me  to  take  care  of  myself.  Such 
a  time  of  terror  you  have  been  happy  in  not  seeing. 

"  The  king  said  in  council,  *  that  the  magistrates 
had  not  dune  their  duty,  but  that  he  would  do  his 
own ; '  and  a  proclamation  was  published,  directing 
us  to  keep  our  servants  within  doors,  as  the  peace 
was  now  to  be  preserved  by  force.  The  soldiers 
were  sent  out  to  different  parts,  and  the  town  is 
now  at  quiet. 

'*  What  has  happened  at  your  house  you  will 
know  ;  the  harm  is  only  a  few  butts  of  beer  ;  and, 
I  think,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  danger  is  over. 
There  is  a  body  of  soldiers  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill."  ^ 

**  Jane  10.  —  The  soldiers  are  stationed  so  as  to 
be  every  where  within  call.  There  is  no  longer 
any  body  of  rioters,  and  the  individuals  are  hunted 
to  their  holes,  and  led  to  prison.  Lord  George 
was  last  night  sent  to  the  Tower.  Mr.  John  Wilkes 
was  this  day  in  my  neighbourhood,  to  seize  the 
publisher  of  a  seditious  paper. 

"  Several    chapels    have    been    destroyed,    and 


1  In  the  Borough.  —  CsoKia,  1847. 

*  Lord  George  Gordon  and  his  foUowen,  during  these 
outfMet,  wore  blue  ribands  in  their  hats.  — Malonb. 

3  Mr.  Boswell  seems  not  to  have  relished  this  allusion  to  a 
Scottish  invasion,  and,  instead  of  laughing,  as  Johnson  ap- 
pears  to  have  done,  at  this  absurd  rumour,  chose  to  omit  the 
passage  altogether.  —  CaoKBU. 


several  inoffensive  papists  have  been  plundered; 
but  the  high  sport  was  to  bum  the  gaok  Thh 
was  a  good  ral>ble  trick.  The  debtors  and  U>t 
criminals  were  all  set  at  liberty ;  but  of  the  cri- 
minals, as  has  always  happened,  many  sr«  alrta^j 
retaken  ;  and  two  pirates  have  surrendered  tbtip- 
selves,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  par- 
doned. 

"  Government  now  acts  again  with  its  proper 
force ;  and  we  are  all  under  the  protection  of  (*:•: 
king  and  the  law.  I  thought  that  it  vould  W 
agreeable  to  you  and  my  miuter  to  have  my  tf«>t:- 
mony  to  the  public  security  ;  and  that  you  vi>uJ<l 
sleep  more  quietly  when  I  told  you  that  you  m 
safe." 

'*  June  1 2.  —  The  public  has  escaped  s  utt 
heavy  calamity.  The  rioters  attempted  ^>. 
Bank  on  Wednesday  night,  but  in  no  great  nu/.- 
ber ;  and,  like  other  thieves,  with  no  great  r^\> 
tion.  Jack  Wilkes  headed  the  party  that  dn<^. 
them  away.  It  is  agreed,  that  if  they  had  stu^-. 
the  Bank  on  Tuesday,  at  the  height  of  the  {u'- 
when  no  resisiance  had  been  prepared,  they  ii:c  ' 
have  carried  irrecoverably  away  whatever  thes  K  ' 
found.  Jack,  who  was  always  zealous  for  ot  :• ' 
and  decency,  declares,  that  if  he  be  trusted  «- 
power,  he  wiU  not  leave  a  rioter  alive.  Thtre  .* 
however,  now  no  longer  any  need  of  berol^n:  >  ■ 
bloodshed  ;  no  blue  riband  *  is  any  longer  worn. 

"  All  danger  here  is  apparently  over  :   but  a 
little  agitation  still  continues.     We  frigbteii  ^ : 
another  with  70,CXX)  Scots ",  to  come  hilber  «  ' 
the  Dukes  of  Gordon  and  Argyll,  and  eat  us.  i  - 
hang  us,  or  drown  us ;  but  we  are  all  at  qui^ 

*'  June  14.  —  There  has,  indeed,  been  an  a  - 
versal  panic,  from  which  the  king  was  the  fir«!  • 
recovered.     Without  the  concurrence  of  his  3  •: 
ters,  or  the  assistance  of  the  civil  magistnie^  •- 
put  the  soldiers  in  motion,  and  saved  the  t.  < 
from  calamities,  such  as  a   rabble's  govirrnr.e 
must  naturally  produce." 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  miseraUe  s^2it' 
from  which   London   was    deliyercd  l>.^ 
magnanimity  of  the  sovereign  himself.    ^V  -  - 
ever  some  may  maintain,  I  am  satisfied  i:- 
there  was  no  combination  or  plan,  eitbtT  ' 
mestic  or  foreign ;  but  that  the  mischief  5f«r- 
by  a  gradual  contagion  of  frenzy,  8ogn:<  t  • 
by  the  quantities  of  fermented  liquors  of  « :   • 
the  deluded  populace  possessed  them.^^i^''^ 
the  course  of  their  depredations. 

I  should  think  myself  very  much  to  1' •  • 
did  I  here  neglect  to  do  justice  to  my  cjtt-.  • 
friend*  Mr.  Akerman,  the  keeper  of  Xt*. 
who  long  discharged  a  very  important  t*  • 
with  an  uniform  intrepid  firmness,  ami  »' ' 
same  time  a  tenderness  and  a  liberal  cb-^^ 
which  entitled  him  to  be  recorded  with 
tinguished  honour. 

Upon  this  occasion,  from  the  timidity  -' 


4  Why  Mr.  Boswell  should  call  the  kcapn  orKi^i-** 
" etteemed  friend**  lias  pussled  nmnj  riBdcrs ;  Im(  '« 
his  natural  desire  to  make  the  ■c^nalnCMee  «f  r*r^ 
who  was  eminent  or  remarkable,   or  «vp»  «**«•* 
strange  propensity  for  witnesstos exfcwioas  w  atabl *  tr 
him  into  more  Immedbte  inttreonra*  wick  ite  kw 
Newgate.  —  Caoaaa. 
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i)<'L'Ii,?Gnce  of  magistracy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
t}ji>  iijinost  increoible  exertions  of  the  mob  on 
iIm'  other,  the  first  prison  of  this  great  country 
\\  :i">  laid  open,  and  the  prisoners  set  free ;  but 
th.it  Mr.  Akerman,  whose  house  was  burnt, 
u-uiilil  have  preyented  all  this,  had  proper  aid 
)*cn  seat  him  in  due  time,  there  can  be  no 
il'iubt. 

Many  years  ago,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  brick 

{•art  which  was  built  as  an  addition  to  the  old 

L'.K»l  of  Newgate.    The  prisoners  were  in  con- 

.^t' rnation  and  tumult,  calling  out,  *'  We  shall 

!<•  burnt,  we  shall  be  burnt  I  Down  with  the 

.Mtc !  —down  with  the  gate ! "    Mr.  Akerman 

.Kittened  to  them,  show^  himself  at  tlie  gate, 

aii'i  having,  after  some  confused  vociferation  of 

'*  i  It.ar  him !  Hear  him  I "  obtained  a  silent  at- 

tt  ittion,  he  then  calmly  told  them,  that  the  gate 

'irist  not  go  down  ;  that  they  were  under  his 

•Mn*,  and  Uiat  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 

<-^-;i{>e;  but  that  he  could  assure  them  they 

M-  rd  not  be  afraid  of  being  burnt,  for  that  the 

lit*  was  not  in  the  prison,  properly  so  called, 

\<  -li'-h  was  strongly  Duilt  with  stone ;  and  that 

i:  tticy  would  engage  to  be  quiet,  he  himself 

^^•>ulii  come  in  to  them,  and  conduct  them  to 

further  end  of  the  building,  and  would  not 

>itt  till  they  gave  him  leave.    To  this  pro- 

'  they  agreed ;  upon  which  Mr.  Akerman, 

•''  iv  in;:  first  made  them  fall  back  from  the  gate, 

^•'•r  in,  and  with  a  determined  resolution 

■    i -nMl  the  outer  turnkey  upon  no  account 

•  •  "fK'n  the  gate,  even  though  the  prisoners 

'"iiirli  he  trusted  they  would  not)  should 

ik  their  word,  and  by  force  bring  himself  to 

■i  T  it.     "Never  mind  me,"  said  he,  "should 

'■'.f  hapf)en.*'     The  prisoners  peaceably  foU 

"■-1  hitn,  while  he  conducted  them  through 

-.ijL'H  of  which  he  had  the  keys  to  the 

* '  t'linity  of  the  gaol,  which  was  most  distant 

M  tlie  fire.     Having  by  this  very  judicious 

•■Uu-t  tully  satisfied  them  that  there  was  no 

!.»'«liute  risk,  if  any  at  all,  he  then  addressed 

'n  thus:    "Gentlemen,  you  are  now  con- 

"1  that  I  told  you  true.    I  have  no  doubt 

t  th(;  engines  wUl  soon  extinguish  this  fire: 

•  ■  y  >hoiiid  not,  a  sufiicient  guard  will  come, 

:  you  shall  be  all  taken  out  and  lotlged  in 

•••mipters.     I  assure  you,  upon  my  word 

'  iionour,  that  I  have  not  a  farthing  insured. 

i\'.'  left  my  house  that  I  might  take  care  of 

I  will  Keep  my  promise,  and  stay  with 

'fyou  insut  upon  it;  but  if  you  will  allow 

*'>  /ii  out  and  look  after  my  family  and  pro- 

'  > .  I  "ihaJl  be  obliged  to  you."     Struck  with 

haviour,  they  called  out,  "  Master  Aker- 

■.  you  have  done  bravely ;  it  was  very  kind 

>  1 :  by  all  means  go  and  take  care  of  your 

.  'oncenia.*'     He  did  so  accordingly,  while 

r<'fnained,  and  were  all  preserved. 

-  ''iii»<>n  has  been  heard  to  relate  the  sub- 

•  of  this  story  with  high  praise,  in  which 

^a<  joined  by  Mr.  Burke.    My  illustrious 

).  speakijig  of  Mr.  Akennan*8  kindness  to 

'•{  >oncrSy  pronounced  this  eulogy  upon  his 


character : — "He  who  has  long  had  constantly 
in  his  view  the  worst  of  mankind,  and  is  yet 
eminent  for  the  humanitv  of  his  disposition, 
must  have  had  it  originally  in  a  great  degree, 
and  continued  to  cultivate  it  very  carefully." 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 
(Extraeti.} 

"Jtme  15.  1780. —  I  was  last  week  at  Benny*9 
e<mver$aiwnet  and  Renny  got  her  room  pretty  well 
filled ;  and  there  were  Mrs.  Ord,  and  Mrs.  Horneck, 
and  Mrs.  Bunbury,  [p.  140.  n.  7.]  and  other  illus- 
trious names,  and  much  would  poor  Renny  have 
given  to  have  had  Mrs.  Thrale  too,  and  Queeny, 
and  [Fanny]  Bumey ;  but  human  happiness  is 
never  perfect ;  there  is  always  urn  tmide  affreu$e, 
as  Maintenon  complained,  —  some  craving  void 
left  aching  in  the  breast  Renm^  is  going  to 
Ram.Hgate ;  and  thus  the  world  drops  away,  and  I 
am  left  in  the  sultry  town,  to  see  the  sun  in  the 
Crab,  and  perhaps  in  the  JJon,  while  you  are 
paddling  with  the  Nereids.** 

**  Ju/y  4.  —  I  have  not  seen  or  done  much  since 
I  had  the  misfortune  of  seeing  you  go  away.  I 
was  one  night  at  Burney's.  There  were  Pepys, 
and  Mrs.  Ord,  and  Paradise,  and  Hoole,  and  Dr. 
Dunbar  of  Aberdeen,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
more ;  and  Pepys  and  I  had  all  the  talk.** 

—  Letters 

JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

**  BoU  Court,  Juoe  16. 1780. 

**  DsAa  Madam,  —  I  answer  your  letter  as  soon 
as  I  can,  for  I  have  just  received  it.  I  am  very 
willing  to  wait  on  you  at  all  times,  and  will  sit  for 
the  picture,  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  will  sit  again, 
for  whenever  I  sit  I  shall  be  always  with  you. 

**  Do  not,  my  love,  bum  your  papers.  I  have 
mended  little  but  some  bad  rhymes.'  I  thought 
them  very  pretty,  and  was  much  moved  in  reading 
them.  The  red  ink  is  only  lake  and  gum,  and  with 
a  moist  sponge  will  be  washed  off. 

"  I  have  been  out  of  order,  but,  by  bleeding  and 
other  means,  am  now  better.  Let  me  know  on 
which  day  I  shall  come  to  you.     I  am,  &c, 

—  Reyn,  MSS.  "  Saic  Johnson. 

JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

{Extracts.) 

"  LondflH,  July  10.  1780.  —  I  stay  at  home  to 
work,  and  yet  do  not  work  diligently;  nor  can  tell 
when  I  shall  have  done,  nor  perhaps  does  any  body 
but  myself  wish  me  to  have  done  ;  for  what  can 
they  hope  I  shall  do  better  ?  Yet  I  wish  the  work 
was  over,  and  I  was  at  liberty.  Would  I  go  to 
Mrs.  A^ton  and  Mrs.  Porter,  and  see  the  old  places, 
and  sigh  to  find  that  my  old  friends  are  gone  ? 
Woulii  I  recal  plans  of  life  which  1  never  brought 
into  practice,  and  hopes  of  excellence  which  I  once 
presumed,  and  never  have  attained  ?  Would  I 
compare  what  I  now  am,  with  what  I  once  expected 
to  have  been  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  wish  for  sug- 
gestions of  shame,  and  opportunities  of  sorrow  ?  '* 


I  Of  a  poem  now  (bjr  the  favour  of  Mr.  Palrorr)  beforv 
me.  Johnson  read  It  sUeDttvely,  and  mada  numerous  cor- 
rections i  but  after  all  it  Is  not  worth  much.  —  Caoass. 
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**  July  27.  —  I  dined  yesterday  at  Sir  Joshua*! 
with  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  and  she  told  me  I  was 
the  best  critic  in  the  world,  and  I  told  her  that  no- 
body in  the  world  could  judge  like  her  of  the  merit 
of  a  critic.     On  Sunday  I  was  with  Dr.  Lawrence 

and  his  two  sisters-in-law,  to  dine  with  Mr.  G , 

at  Putney.     The  doctor  cannot  hear  in  a  coach 
better  than  in  a  room,  and  it  was  but  a  dull  day.** 

**  Auffutt  1 .  —  I  sent  to  Lord  Westcote '  about 
his  brother*s  Life ;  but  he  says  he  knows  not  whom 
to  employ,  and  is  sure  I  shall  do  him  no  injury. 
There  is  an  ingenious  scheme  to  save  a  day*s  work, 
or  part  of  a  day,  utterly  defeated.  Then  what 
avails  it  to  be  wise  ?  The  plain  and  the  artful 
man  must  both  do  their  own  work.  But  I  think  I 
have  got  a  Life  of  Dr.  Young.**' 
—  Letteri, 

JOHNSON  TO  LORD  WESTCOTE. 

*'  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  JuljS?.  1780. 
Mr  Loan,  —  The  course  of  my  undertaking  will 
now  require  a  short  life  of  your  brother.  Lord 
Lyttelton.  My  desire  is  to  avoid  offence,  and  to 
be  totally  out  of  danger.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
proposing  to  your  lordship,  that  the  historical  ac- 
count should  be  written  under  your  direction  by 
any  friend  you  may  be  willing  to  employ,  and  I 
will  only  take  upon  myself  to  examine  the  poetry. 
Four  pages  like  those  of  his  work,  or  even  half  so 
much,  will  be  sufficient.  As  the  press  is  going  on, 
it  will  be  fit  that  I  should  know  what  you  shall  be 
pleased  to  determine.  I  am,  my  Lon^  your  lord- 
ship's most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Jouksok.** 

JOHNSON  TO  LORD  WESTCOTE. 

'*  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  July  «L  1780. 
**  Mt  Loan,  -~- 1  wish  it  had  been  ccmvenient  to 
have  had  that  done  which  I  proposed.  I  shall  certainly 
not  wantonly  nor  willingly  offend ;  but  when  there 
are  such  near  relations  living,  I  had  rather  they 
would  please  themselves.  For  the  life  of  Lord 
Lyttelton  I  shall  need  no  help  —  it  was  very 
public,  and  I  have  no  need  to  be  minute.  But  I 
return  your  lordship  thanks  for  your  readiness  to 
help  me.  I  have  another  life  in  hand,  that  of  Mr. 
West ',  about  which  I  am  quite  at  a  loss ;  any  in- 
formation respecting  him  would  be  of  great  use  to, 
my  Lord,  your  lordship's  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.'*] 

In  the  course  of  this  month  my  brother 


1  Brother  to  the  first  Lord  Ljrttelton,  bv  which  Utter  title 
he  wu  afterwerds  himieir  created  an  English  peer.  See  anti, 
p.  284.  n.  7.  I  have  added  to  the  text  bis  letters  to  Lord 
Westcote.  —  CsoRBS. 

s  From  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Herbert  Croft ;  a  verj  mode- 
rate production.  He  died  at  Paris,  after  a  fifleen  years'  resi- 
dence in  that  city,  April  27. 1816.  ->  Crokbi. 

3  Gilt)ert  West  was  Lord  Westcote's  first  cousin.  — 
Crokbr,  1847. 

*  Now  settled  in  Londoo.  —  Boswbll.  As  Inspector  of 
seamen's  wills  in  the  NaryPaT  OfBce ;  from  which  situation 
he  retired  in  1823,  and  died  in '1826.  —  Csoasa. 

>  Mrs.  Piosii  has  omitted  the  name,  skt  bftt  kmowt  wluf, 
—  BoswBLL.  From  delicacy,  perhaps,  fearing  that  Mr. 
Boswell  might  not  like  to  see  his  name  coupled  with  the 
description  of  Scotland,  as  a  sorry  ptae^."  _  Caoara. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  had,  for  the  last  year,  felt  some  alleviation 
of  a  troohlstome  disease  which  had  long  allhcted  him  ;  this 
relief   ha  thOi  gratefully  and   devoutly  acknowledged:  — 


iC 


ui) 


David^  waited  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  witii  xV 
following  letter  of  introductioo,  wluch  I  had 
taken  care  should  be  lying  ready  on  his  vmvA 
in  London. 

BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

"  Bdlnbvgh,  April  B.  1^0 
"  Mr  DKAE  Sia,  —  Thia  will  be  dehreredto ) 
by  my  brother  David  on  his  retun  from  Sf 
You  will  be  glad  to  see  the  man  who  vowrd  :  > 
'  stand  by  the  old  eastle  of  Auchblcck  vith  bt  r. 
purse,  and  sword  ;  *  that  romantic  iamily  soleip'  .-• 
devised  by  me,  of  which  you  and  I  talked  > ' 
complacency  upon  the  spot,    I  trust  that  t*< 
yttrs  of  absence  have  not  lessened  bis  feu<u!  i.- 
tachmoit,  and  that  you  will  find  him  wortt<  ' 
being  introduced  to  your  acquaintsace.    I  ^^- 
the  honour  to  be,  with  afiectionate  veDerstioo.  z' 
dear  Sir,  your  most  frithful  humble  senant, 

**  Jaxxs  BosircLu' 

Johnson  received  him  very  politely^  ari«l  - 
thus  mentioned  him  in  a  letter  to  M- 
Thrale  • :  — 

*^  I  have  had  with  me  a  brother  of  Bosvr. 
Spanish  merchant,  whom  the  war  has  dmcn  ; 
his  residence  at  Valencia.     He  is  gone  to  ^t 
friends,  and  will  find  Scotland  but  a  forr?  f  • 
after  twelve  years'  residence  in  a  bsppier  c.  i^  - 
He  is  a    very  agreeable  naan,  and  ipnb  - 
Scotch."* 

JOHNSON  TO  MR&  THRAlX 
f  JaxcracC  J 

"  I  hope  you  have  no  dcngn  of  stealing  ^^  • 
Italy  before  the  election,  nor  of  leaving  xon  t* 
you  ;  though  I  am  not  only  scvc^y  but  srrrt'  • 
Could  not  you  let  me  lose  a  year  in  mucJ 
hers  ?     »?weeily,  sweetly,  sings  Dr.  Svift— 

*  Some  dire  misfoitunc  to  porteod. 
No  enemy  can  match  a  fncod.* 

But  what  if  I  am  uventy-twof    I  icmnolw'  ^ 
pitius^  says  of  Saint  Martin  —  (now  that'" 
your  reading) — Bat  ommtu  mdar  aumonm,  f  " 
tuii  eedert  neaeiuM,     Match   me  that  anK>rJ 
own  folks.     If  you  try  to  plague  mc,  I  *^  ■ 
you  that,  according  to  Galen,  life  begim  t^  ^-^ 
from  Mtrty.yfee."*] 


'*  Sunday,  June  18.  _  In  the  mornhif  oftMs  ixf  -»' 
perceived  the  remission  of  thoao  coovaliieos  n  *  ■ 
which  had  distressed  me  for  more  thaa  twcstr  rf«r* 
turned  thanks  at  church  for  tb«  mercy  gnnlrd  r 
hat  now  cootiDued  a  year."  ^r.  mmd  MtA.  pi  1N»  -■  • 

7  *'  The  soul  (riumphs  over  years,  and  dlidatr«  t  - 
age.**      Sulfiitius  Sererua,   a  Freoch  eeri**'*^'*  ' 
bom  A.  D  SSa    Hit  htotory  of  bli  cuenasyetmn  «r 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  Is  a  sad  record  of  supenciu^ 

SMture, "  written  in  a  stvle  ooc  unworthy  t^S^'  • 
o  natural."  Giliboo  adds,  '•  b  the  aUl«M»  M*- 
taste  and  good  senia,  that  t  am  always  astoei^ 
contrast.**    Hut.  v. ».—  CaoKsa.  ia<7. 

"  Mrs.  Piotil  at  her  last  birth-day  mart  hafv  *^ 
so  that  Johnson  muat  have  alloded  lo  tke  sprr*' 
In    which   he  had  celebrated   MfS.  Thnle  si  •« 
(see  tmth  p.  170.  d.  S   and  p.  471.  n.S.);  Nt  •.* 
notee  were  written,  I  have  fooDd  tildeare  ukW*  -         I 
hand  that  my  susplrioa  was  jast.  sad  that  ihf  ev        ■■ 
1740,  new  style.  -.  Caoaaa, 
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JOHNSON  TO  BEATTIE, 

At  Aberdeen. 

"  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  Aug.  SI .  1780. 

•*  Sii,  —  More  yean '  than  I  have  aoj  delight  to 

reckon  have  past  tdooe  you  and  I  saw  one  another: 

of  this,  howeTer,  there  is  no  reason  for  making  any 

reprehensory  oomplaint :  —  Sie  fata  ferunt.     But 

'  in<^thinks  there  might  pass  some  small  interehange 

of  regard  between  us.     If  you  say  that  I  ought  to 

hjre  written,  I  now  write :  and  I  write  to  tell  you, 

that   I  have   much   kindness  for  you   and    Mrs. 

Beattie ;  and  that  I  wish  your  health  better,  and 

vour  life  long.     Try  change  of  air,  and  come  a  few 

(it'p'ecs  southwards.     A  softer  climate  may  do  you 

bnth  good.     Winter  is  conung  in;  and  London 

will  be  wanner,  and  gayer,  and  busier,  and  more 

fertile  of  amusement  than  Aberdeen, 

**  My  health  is  better;  but  that  will  be  little  in 

the  balance  when  I  tell  you  that  Mra.  Montagu 

hu  been  rery  ill*  and  is,  I  doubt,  now  but  weakly. 

Mr.  Thrale  has  been  very  dangerously  diaordered  ; 

hut  is  much  better,  and  I  hope  will  totally  recorer. 

He  has  withdrawn  himself  firom  business  the  whole 

«ummer.     Sir  Joshua  and  his  sister  are  well ;  and 

Mr.  Daviea  baa  got  great  success  as  an  author*, 

tri-nerated  by  the  corruption  of  a  bookseller.'  More 

dews  I  have  not  to  tell  you,  and  therefore  you 

must  be  eontented  with  hearing,  what  I  know  not 

whether  you  much  wish  to  hear*,  that  I  am.  Sir, 

\c.,  Sam.  Johnson.** 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

«*  Loudon.  Aug.  SI.  1780. 

*'  DxAn  Sta,  —  I  6nd  you  have  token  one  of 
><>iir  fita  of  taciturnity,  and  have  resolved  not  to 
•  rite  till  jou  ate  written  to:  it  is  but  a  peeyish 
!.u:nour,  but  you  shall  hate  your  way. 

**  I  have  aat  at  home  in  Bolt  Court  all  the 
'wnmer,  thinking  to  write  the  Lives,  and  a  great 
t'lrt  of  the  time  only  thinking.  Several  of  them, 
:.  'wever,  are  done,  and  I   still  think  to  do  the 

^  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family  have,  since  his  ill- 
rf%v  pasted  tfattr  time  first  at  Bath,  and  then  at 
lit  i/htbelmstone ;  but  1  have  been  at  neither  place. 
I  «Quld  hawe  gone  to  Lichfield  if  I  could  have  had 
'  mv.  and  I  might  have  had  time  if  I  had  been 
•  !ivc  ;  but  I  have  missed  much,  and  done  little. 


I  had 


Ave  years  sbsent  from  Loodou.—  BEATtta. 


line  his  mtertalnlnff  **  Metnolri  of  David  Garrick, 
which  JohoMU  (as  DaTle*  inforroed  mv)  wrote  the 


*  Mrjinli 

..'of 

'   •«^tefioe  I  tbua  clvlof ,  a«  it  were,  the  key-note  to  the 
fmmacm.     It  to.  Indeed,  very  characterittlcai  of  its  au- 

.  ttrginfUng  with  a  maxim,  and  procredioc  to  illuatratr. 

I  I  I  n  Itfflire  hasarlfht  to  be  recorded,    i  iball,  there- 

•  thlDk  iC  superftuoua  to  apolofiie  for  writing  the  life  of 
.  I.  who,  by  mn  ODCommon  aawmblaRs  of  private  virtuei, 
'  .••«l   thw   hlfhett  entoence  in  a  public  proreMion.**  — 

«  rLL. 

I  hi*  maana  that  Davlet,  from  hia  adversity  at  a  book- 

•  r.  had  tiurat  toto  new  aod  gaudier  life  at  an  author. 
« .  .a  K«.     The  esprettion  aUudet  to  the  dogma  of  the 

iociata,    **  Corruptlo   uatoa  ett   geoeratio  alterlut." 

vn  mahca  uao  of  it  [**  The  oomiption  of  a  poet  It  the 

-4tUtn  at  a  critic." .-  Ded.  of  ad  Mite,  and  "  The  cor. 

•rt  a€  ApecC  la  the  generation  of  a  itatetman."—  /)<f.  qf 

.n  l>,  /^]  :  'Bd  in  Coogreve'i  Renarkt  on  Collier,  I 

•  The  eorrupCion  of  a  rotten  dirine  it  the  generation  of  a 

rrluc.'*     BuC  iheallutlon  It  to  be  found  itill  earlier  in 

'  •'«l  of  Qiscwedo't  VitloBt.  **  The  corruption  of  mankind 

otf  a  catchpole.''-^  Fommeretm.  —  Wbiobt. 


I  wiah   he   hatl  oatttad  the  suspicion  expressed  here. 


"  In  the  late  disturbances,  Mr.  Thrale's  house 
and  stock  were  in  great  danger.  The  mob  waa 
pacified  at  their  first  invasion  with  about  fifty 
pounds  in  drink  and  meat;  and  at  their  second, 
were  driven  away  by  the  soldiers.  Mr.  Stratum 
got  a  garrison  into  his  house,  and  maintained  them 
a  fortnight :  he  was  so  frighted,  that  he  removed 
part  of  his  goods.  Mrs.  Williams  took  shelter  in 
the  country. 

**  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  get  a  ramble  thia 
autumn.  It  b  now  about  the  time  when  we  were 
travelling.  I  have,  however,  better  health  Aan  I 
had  then,  and  hope  you  and  I  may  yet  show  our- 
selves on  some  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.* 
In  the  mean  time  let  us  play  no  trick,  but  keep 
each  otlier's  kindness  by  all  means  in  our  power. 

**  The  bearer  of  this  is  Dr.  Dunbar  of  Aberdeen, 
who  has  written  and  published  a  very  ingenious 
book  *,  and  who  I  think  has  m  kindness  for  me, 
and  will,  when  he  knows  you,  have  a  kindness 
for  you. 

**  I  suppose  your  little  ladies  are  grown  tall ;  and 
your  son  has  become  a  learned  young  man.  I  love 
them  all,  and  I  love  your  naughty  lady,  whom  I 
never  shall  persuade  to  love  me.  When  the  Liven 
are  done,  I  shall  send  them  to  complete  her  collec- 
tion,  but  must  send  them  in  paper,  as,  for  want  of 
a  pattern,  I  cannot  bind  them  to  fit  the  rest  I  am. 
Sir,  yours  most  affectionately,     Sam.  Johnson.** 

This  year  he  wrote  to  a  young  clergyman* 
in  the  country  the  following  very  excellent 
letter,  which  contains  valuable  advice  to  divines 
in  general :  — 

TO  A  YOUNG  CLERGYMAN. 

**  Bolt  Court.  Aug.  30. 1780. 

**  Daaa  Sia,  —  Not  many  days  ago  Dr.  Law- 
rence showed  me  a  letter,  in  which  you  make 
mention  of  me :  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  not  be 
displeased  that  I  endeavour  to  preserve  your  good- 
will by  some  observations  which  your  letter  sug- 
gested to  me. 

**  You  are  afraid  of  falling  into  some  improprie* 
ties  in  the  daily  service  by  reading  to  an  audience 
that  requires  no  exactnesa.  Your  fear,  I  hopet 
secures  you  from  danger.  They  who  contract 
absurd  habits  are  such  as  have  no  fear.     It  is  im- 


though  I  belirve  he  meant  nothing  but  Jocularitjr ;  for,  though 
he  and  1  diiTcrdl  sonietimrt  In  opinion,  he  ««11  knew  bow 
much  I  loved  and  revered  him.— Bbattib. 

*  It  will  no  doubt  be  remarked  how  he  avoids  the  rebelUoui 
land  of  America.  This  putt  me  in  mind  of  an  anecdote,  for 
which  I  am  obliged  to  my  worthy,  tocial  friend.  Governor 
Richard  Penn.  **  At  one  of  Mill  E.  Hervev't  attembiiet. 
Dr.  Johnion  wa«  following  her  up  and  down  the  room ;  upon 
which  Lord  Abington  obterved  to  her, '  Your  great  friend  it 
verjr  fond  of  you  ;  you  ran  go  nowhere  without  him.*  *  Ay,» 
•aid  (he, 'he  would  follow  me  to  an v  part  of  the  world.* 
•  Then,  tald  the  Karl,  'ask  him  to  go  with  you  to  America.*  *' 
—  BoawBLL.  Thin  lady  wai  Ml«i  Klliabeth  Her vev.  daughter 
of  William,  brother  of  John»on'i  two  friendt,  1* homat  and 
Henry  Hervey.  She  wai  bora  in  1730,  aod  died  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  unmarried. .-  Oaoaia. 

•  "  Rttayi  oothe  Hittory  of  Mankind." -.RoawiLL.  See 
tome  account  of  tht«  proiettor,  In  the  firtt  volume  of  the 
Memoirt  of  hit  pupil.  Sir  Jamet  Mackintoth.  — Caoaaa. 
l«3ft. 

7  Probably  the  Bererend  George  Strahao,  who  unwar- 
ranUbly.  at  I  think,  publithed  hit>rayrrt  m^d Meditatfont. 
The  letter  Itaelf  it  a  mott  valuable  one.  —  Caoasa. 
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possil)le  to  do  the  same  thlnj;  very  often  without 
some  peculiarity  of  manner:  but  that  manner  may 
be  pood  or  bad,  and  a  little  care  will  at  least 
preserve  it  from  being  bad  :  to  make  it  good,  there 
nuivt,  T  think,  l>e  something  of  natural  or  casual 
felicity,  which  cannot  be  taught. 

"  Your  present  method  of  making  your  sermons 
seems  very  judicious.  Few  frequent  preachers  can 
be  supposed  to  have  sermons  more  their  own  than 
vours  will  be.  Take  care  to  register,  somewhere 
or  otiier,  the  authors  from  whom  your  several  dis- 
courses are  borrowed  ;  and  do  not  imagine  that  you 
shall  always  reniember,  even  what,  perhaps,  you 
now  think  it  impossible  to  forget. 

"  ."Mv  advice,  liowever,  is,  that  you  attempt,  from 
time  to  time,  an  original  sermon ;  and,  in  the 
lalKJur  of  composition,  do  not  burden  your  mind 
with  too  much  at  oiue;  do  not  exact  from  vourself 
at  one  effort  of  excogitation,  propriety  of  thought 
and  elegance  of  expressit)n.  Invent  first,  and  then 
embellish.  The  product it>n  of  something,  where 
nothing  was  before,  is  an  act  of  greater  energy 
than  the  expansion  or  <lecoration  of  the  thing 
l)roduced.  Set  down  diligently  your  thoughts  as 
thev  rise  in  the  first  words  that  occur  ;  and  when 
you  have  matter  you  will  easily  give  it  form  ;  nor, 
perhaps,  will  this  method  be  always  necessary;  for, 
l)y  habit,  your  thoughts  and  diction  will  flow 
together. 

''   I'he   composition   of  sermons  is   not  very  dif- 
licull  :    the  divisions  not  oidv  help  the  memory  of 
the  hearer,  but  direct  the  judgment  of  the  writer  : 
thev  supply  sources  of  invention,   and   keep   every 
part  in  Us  proper  place. 

"  What  1  like  least  in  vour  letter  is  your  account 
of  the  miiwiers  of  your  parish  ;  from  which  I 
gather,  that  it  h;ts  been  long  neglected  by  the 
parson.  The  Dean  of  Carlisle  (  Dr.  Percy),  who 
was  then  a  little  rector  in  Northamptonshire,  told 
me,  that  it  might  l)e  discerned  whether  or  no  there 
was  a  clergyman  resident  in  a  parish,  by  tlie  civil 
or  savage  manner  of  the  peoi)le.  Such  a  congrega- 
tion as  vours  stands  in  need  of  much  reformation  : 
and  1  would  not  have  you  think  it  impossible  to 
reform  them.  A  very  savage  parish  was  civilised 
by  a  decayed  gentlewoman,  who  came  among  them 
to  teach  a  petty  school.  My  learned  friend.  Dr. 
Wheeler,  of  Oxford,  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
had  the  care  of  a  neighbouring  parish  for  fifteen 
pounds  A  year,  which  he  was  never  paid  ;  luit  he 
counted  it  a  convenience,  that  it  compelled  him  to 
niiike  a  sermon  weekly.  One  woman  he  could  not 
bring  to  the  conununion  ;  and  when  he  reproved  or 
evhorted  her,  she  only  answered,  that  she  was  no 
si  holar.  lie  was  advised  to  set  some  good  woman 
or  man  of  the  pari>h,  a  little  wiser  than  herself,  to 
talk  to  her  in  a  language  level  to  her  mind.  Such 
honest,  I  may  call  them  holy,  artifices  must  be 
practised  by  every  clergyman;  for  all  means  must 
be  tried  bv  which  s«)uls  may  be  saved.  Talk  to 
your  people.  howt'\ev,  as  uuich  as  you  can;  and 
you  will  find,  that  the  more  fre<piently  you  con- 
verse witii  them  upon  religious  sid)jects,  the  more 
wilbn<rlv  thev  will  attend,  and  the  more  subrnis- 
sively  they  will  learn.  A  clergyman's  diligence 
always  makes  him  venerable.  I  think  I  have  now 
only  to  say,  that,  in  the  momentous  work  you  have 


undertaken,  I  pray  God  to  bless  you.    I  am.  "h, 
&c.,  Sam-  JoHSiiov' 

My  next  letters  to  him  were  daW  241 
August,  6th  Septcral)er,  and  1st  Octohi^r.  iri«] 
from  thcin  I  extract  the  following  fia^saire^  — 

"  My  l)rothcr  David  and  I  find  the  Icm^-ntdu!;?! 
fancy  of  our  comfortable  meeting  again  at  .\uc:  .t- 
leek  so  well  realised,  that  it  in  some  degree  ro^^nl• 
the  pleasing  hope  of  O  !  praclantm  dim  '  a  ^ 
future  state. 

"  I  beg  that  you  may  never  again  harboar  i 
suspicion  of  my  indulging  a  peevish  huraiur,  -r 
playing  tricks  ;  you  will  recollect  thai  wh^i  I 
confessed  to  you  that  I  had  once  been  intcntic»ra!  < 
silent  to  try  your  regard,  I  ^ave  you  my  worats- 
honour  that  1  would  not  do  so  again. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  good  state  of  bc^h" 
I  pray  God  to  continue  it  long.  I  have  oftea  vj: 
that  I  would  willingly  have  ten  years  addetiv  r* 
lite,  to  have  ten  taken  from  yours  ;  I  mean.  :..i^ ! 
would  be  ten  years  older  to  have  you  ten  ;vi.^ 
younger.  But  let  me  be  thankful  for  the  w 
during  which  I  have  enjoyed  your  friend^h;?.  4: 
please  myself  with  the  hopes  of  enjoying:  it  ri;. 
years  to  come  in  this  state  of  being,  trusting  a^T^;- 
that  in  another  state  we  shall  meet  ne^er  ti>  ^ 
separated.  Of  this  we  can  form  no  notioo;  tt- 
thc  thought,  though  indistinct,  is  delightful,  »Lrt 
the  mind  is  calm  and  clear. 

*'  Tlie  riots  in   London  were  certainly  homtt 
but  you  give  me  no  account  of  your  o«ti  ^f  ai^t 
during  the  l)arbarous  anarchy.      A  de^cripti-o  -^ 
it    by   Dr.  Johnson  would   be  a  great  piinurii 
you  might  write  another  *  London,  a  Poem. 

"  I  am  charmed  with  your  condescendine  t^<- 
tionate  expression,  ♦  let  us  keep  «ach  other's  i:.<^- 
ncss  by  all  the  means  in  our  power.'  My  rrrT 
friend  !  how  elevating  is  it  to  my  mind,  tha:  I  *- 
found  worthy  to  be  a  companion  to  Dr.  Sti- 
Johnson  I  All  that  vou  have  said  in  zrzu-^ 
praise  of  Mr.  Walmsley,  I  have  long  thouj-:  ' 
you  ;  but  we  are  both  Tories  which  has  «  wr^  f^ 
neral  influence  upon  our  sentiments.  I  hoot  '-^ 
you  will  agree  to  meet  me  at  York,  about  tbc  ■.-•'  • 
this  month  ;  or  if  you  will  come  to  Carltsl*.  -J" 
would  be  better  still,  in  case  the  dean  be  !'>■* 
Please  to  consider,  that  to  keep  each  other's  k'- 
ness,  we  should  every  year  have  that  tte  ^ 
intimate  communication  of  mind  which  can  Uft» 
only  when  we  are  together.  We  should  bin  ^ 
our  solemn  and  our  pleasant  talk. 

"  1  write  now  for  the  third  time,  to  tell  ycsu  '^J* 
my  desire  for  our  meeting  this  autumn  i»  ^- 
increased.  I  wrote  to  *  Squire  Godfrey  Bosvi^t  . 
my  Yorkshire  chiff,  that  I  should,  pertap^  ^'^ 
him  a  visit,  as  I  was  to  hold  a  confereoce  ^^''-  ^'* 
Johnson  at  York.  I  give  you  my  w«nl  "^ 
honour  that  I  said  not  a  word  of  his  inriiir.?  r  »• 
but  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows:  — 

"  ♦  I  need   not  tell  you  I  shall  be  happr  f^  « 
you    here   the   latter   end   of  this  niooth.  »  » ■*' 
propose  ;  and  I  shall  likewise  be  in  hope  thu  «  • 
will  persuade    Dr.  Johnson  to  finish  th«  cDnvt> 
here.      It  will    add   to   the   fiiTour  ai  yoor  o» 
company,  if  you   prevail  upon  such  an  «»«»**  ' 


1   I  had  not  se^n  his  U-tti-rs  to  Mrs.  Thralc.  —  Bosu na.. 


See  anti,  p.  521  n.  l.-C 
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as>ist  jour  observations.  I  have  often  been  en- 
tertained with  his  writings,  and  I  once  belonged  to 
a  club  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  I  never 
•spoilt  an  evening  there,  but  I  heard  something 
from  him  well  worth  remembering.' 

"  We  have  thus,  my  dear  Sir,  good  comfortable 
ijuarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  where  you 
\m\  [ye  assured  we  shall  be  heartily  welcome.  I 
pray  you,  then,  resolve  to  set  out ;  and  let  not  the 
vi-ar  17R0  be  a  blank  in  our  social  calendar,  and  in 
that  record  of  wisdom  and  wit,  which  I  keep  with 
V)  much  diligence,  to  your  honour,  and  the  in- 
struction and  delight  of  others.** 

Mr.  Thrale  had  now  another  contest  for  the 
npresontation  in  parliament  of  the  borough  of 
Soutbwark,  and  Johnson  kindly  lent  him  his 
:i-^i>tance  by  writing  advertisements  and  letters 
lor  him '.  I  shall  insert  one  as  a  specimen. — 


*'  TO  THB  WOaTHT  ELECTORS  OF  THB  BOROUOU  OP 

SOUTHWAEK. 

"  Southwark,  Sept.  5.  1780. 

**  GENTr.KMCK,-~  A  new  parliament  being  now 
ciiled,  I  again  solicit  the  honour  of  being  elected 
lor  one  of  your  representatives  ;  and  solicit  it  with 
'■I'  greater  conBdence,  as  I  am  not  conscious  of 
'■  iving  neglected  my  duty,  or  of  having  acted 
<t!iirwisc  than  as  becomes  the  independent  re- 
'•MVLiitative  of  independent  constituents  —  superior 
lo  loir,  hope,  and  expectation,  who  has  no  private 
'■'i()H>ses     to    promote,  and  whose  prosperity   is 

^oi^ml  in  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  As  my 
r-  ( ovcry  from  a  very  severe  distemper  is  not  yet 
.'•  riVct,    I  have  declined  to  attend  the  Hall,  and 

>pe  an  omission  so  necessary  will  not  be  harshly 
<  '•  .-urt'd. 

"  1  can  only  send  my  respectful  wishes,  that  all 
'"-ir  (tifliberations  may  tend  to  the  happiness  of 
':••  kingdom,  and  the  peace  of  the  borough.  I  am, 
'  '>  Mtlfinen,  your  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"  IIenet  Thrale." 


i!  ■  «Trn  took  a perior.«l  part  in  it.    Mrs.  Pioui  ssfi,  "  A 

■:  f*  «>:rcti(>n  once  khowed  roe  hit  toleration  of  boisterous 

<   Ami  fait  oooteuC  In  tlie  company  of  people  whom  one 

<■  hk\c  thought  at  fir»t  light  little  calculated  for  hit  »o- 

%  TtHtgti  frilow  one  day  on  luch  an  occasion,  a  hatter 

..w,  srrttig  Dr.  Johnson's  beaver  hat  in  a  stat<>of  decA}', 

>     iC  txiddenlr  with  mie  hand,  and  clapping  him  on  tlie 

»  *  til  the  other:  *  Ah,  Master  Johnson/  says  he,  *  this 

'   I'**  tu  be  tiitnking  about  Mats.'    '  No,  no,  ^ir,'  replies 

I  *  r  (or  to  a  cheerful  tone, '  hats  are  of  no  use  now,  as  you 

•  Mrpt  to  throw  up  ta  the  air  and  husza  with  ('  accom- 

.-  Ms  words  with  the  true  election  halloo."  —  Cruk^r. 

'ir4ret,  the  second  daughter,  and  one  of  the  co  ht-iresses 

siif  (>cil  Hamilton,  Esq.    She  was  married  In  1741  to 

-   4«  r;<n»rge,  the  third  Haron,  and  (iri>t  Viscount,  South- 

•  '•  liitKl  with  hira  in  the  must  |MTi'ectcouimliidl  felicity, 
"   (t'Tiiti^r,    I'M),  when   Lord  Southwi'll  died;   a  luss 

•'•e  oerer  ct^iued  to  lament  till  the  hour  of  r<ero«n 

'.on.  In  hrr  eighty. first  year,  Augii»t  16.  1H02.     The 

'rtfms example  of  piety  and  fortitude"  to  which  Dr. 

tt  Allude*,  was  the  sutmiiiting,  when  past  her  linieth 

'  >  an  extrc^nely  painful  surgcal  iperation,  which  she 

'")  with  ealraorduiary  flrmuess  and  comjKfsure,  nut 

i  iierivlf  to  be  lied  to  her  chair,  nur  utterinx  a  single 

This  slight  tribute  of  aflTrction  to  the  memory  of 

•  w  I  ntfMt  amiable  and  exccUunt  persons,  who  were  not 
>ti!tpiished  by  their  piety,  tienclicence,  and  untx*unded 

.  man  bj  a  suaTtty  of  manners  which  endeared  them 

•  r.'j  knew  them.  It  ts  hoped,  will  be  forgiven  from  one 
■<  ■•  honoured  by  their  klDduesf  and  friendship  from  his 

d.  —  MaLONS. 
i  .-nit*,  second  I.,ord  Southwell,  who  was  bom  Jan. 7- 
J    '..d  di«d  in  Londoo,  Nov.  18. 17G6.    Johnson  was  well 


JOHNSON  TO  VISCOUNTESS 
SOUTHWELL', 

Dublin. 
"  Bolt  Court.  Fleet  Street,  Sept.  9.  1780. 

^  Madam,  —  Among  the  numerous  addresses  of 
condolence  which  your  great  loss  must  have  oc- 
casioned, be  pleased  to  receive  this  from  one  whose 
name  perhaps  you  have  never  heard,  and  to  whom 
your  ladyship  is  known  only  by  the  reputation  of 
your  virtue,  and  to  whom  your  lord  was  known 
only  by  his  kindness  and  beneficence. 

"  Your  ladyship  is  now  again  summoned  to  exert 
that  piety  of  which  you  once  gave,  in  a  state  of 
pain  and  danger,  so  illustrious  an  example ;  and 
your  lord's  beneficence  may  be  still  continued  by 
those  who  with  his  fortune  inherit  his  virtues. 

"  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  the  liberty  which  I  shall 
take  of  informing  your  ladyship,  that  Mr.  Mauri- 
tius  Lowe,  a  son  of  your  late  lord's  father  *,  had,  by 
recommendation  to  your  lord,  a  quarterly  allowance 
of  ten  pounds,  the  last  of  which,  due  July  26.,  he 
has  not  received :  he  was  in  hourly  hope  of  his 
remittance,  and  flattered  himself  that  on  Oct<^r 
26.  he  should  have  received  the  whole  half-year's 
bounty,  when  he  was  struck  with  the  dreadful 
news  of  his  bene&ctor's  death. 

**  May  I  presume  to  hope,  that  his  want,  his 
relation,  and  his  merit,  which  excited  his  lordship's 
charity,  will  continue  to  have  the  same  effect  upon 
those  whom  he  has  left  behind ;  and  that,  though 
he  has  lost  one  friend,  he  may  not  yet  be  destitute. 
Your  ladyship's  charity  cannot  easily  be  exerted 
where  it  is  wanted  more  ;  and  to  a  mind  like  yours, 
distress  is  a  sufficient  recommendation.  I  hope  to 
be  allowed  the  honour  of  being.  Madam,  &c., 

"Sam.  Joumson."^ 

On  his  birthday,  Johnson  has  this  note :  — 

**  I  am  now  beginning  the  seventy- second  year 
of  my  life,  with  more  strength  of  body  and  greater 
vigour  of  mind  than  I  think  is  common  at  tliat 
age." 


acquainted  with  this  nobleman,  and  said, "  he  was  the  highest 
bred  man.  without  Insolence,  that  he  was  ever  in  company 
with."  His  younger  brother,  Edmund  Southwell,  lived  in 
intimacy  with  Johnson  for  many  years.  See  an  account  of 
iiim  in  "  Hawkins's  Life."  p.  4  .5.  He  died  in  London, 
Nov.  2a.  1773.  In  opposition  to  the  knight's  unfavourable 
represcnUtion  of  this  gentleman,  to  hlin  I  was  indebted  for 
mv  tirst  introduction  to  Johnson.  I  take  this  opixjrtuiiity  to 
add,  that  he  appeared  to  me  a  pious  man,  and  was  very 
fond  of  leading  the  conversation  to  religious  subjects. — 
Malonb.  Hawkins's  account  is  not  otherwue  "  uniavour- 
able"  than  in  representing  iiim  as  lab<juriiig,  like  his  friend 
Johnson,  under  the  double  «tllictioa  of  po>erty  and  hypoction- 
dna«is.  — CaoKfcR. 

*  Amongst  the  papers  of  Mr.  Lowe  (sec  an/c,  p.  62G.)  was 
found,  in  I)r.  Johnson's  handuriting,  the  following  draft  of  a 
letter  which,  no  doulit,  J  hi. son  had  kkttched  for  his  poor 
li  lend,  and  which  was  probably  addresked  to  the  new  Lord 
Southwell.  It  has  been  commuuicattd  to  me  by  Mr.  Mark- 
laud:  — 

"  Mv  LoBD, — The  allowance  which  you  are  pleased  to  make 

roe,  I  received  on  the by  Mr.  fuget.    Of  the  j<iy 

which  it  brought  your  lordship  cannot  Judge,  because  }ou 
cannot  imagine  my  dutress.  it  was  long  since  I  had  knoHn 
a  morning  without  solicitude  for  noon,  or  lain  down  at  night 
without  fore»eeing,  with  terror,  the  distresses  of  the  morning. 
My  dei)ts  were  small,  but  many  :  my  creditors  were  pttrtr, 
and  therefore  troublesome.  Of  this  misery  your  lordship's 
txuinty  has  given  me  an  intermission.  May  your  lordship 
live  limg  to  do  much  good,  and  to  do  for  many  what  you  have 
doue  fur,  my  lord,  your  lordship's,  Ac, 

"  M.  Lows."  — CaoKca. 
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But  still  he  complains  of  sleepless  nights 
and  idle  days,  and  forgetfulness,  or  neglect  of 
resolutions,  lie  thus  pathetically  expresses 
himself: 

*'  Surely  I  shall  not  spend  my  whole  life  with 
my  own  total  disapprobation."  {Pr.  and  Med.y 
p.  185.) 

Mr.  Macbean,  whom  I  have  mentioned  more 
than  once,  as  one  of  Johnson's  humble  friends, 
a  deservini;  but  unfortunate  man,  being  now 
oppressed  i)v  age  and  poverty,  Johnson  solicited 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  to  have  him 
admitted  into  the  Charter-house.  I  take  the 
liberty  to  insert  his  lordship's  answer,  as  I  am 
eii^er  to  embrace  every  occasion  of  augmenting 
the  respectable  notion  which  should  ever  be 
entertamed  of  my  illustrious  friend  :  — 

LORD  THURLOW  TO  JOHNSON. 

"  London,  Oct.  24.  1780. 
**  Sir,  —  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter 
dated  the  1 9th,  and  returned   from  Hath.      In  the 
beginning  of  the    summer    I    placed    one  in  the 
Ciiartreux,  without  the  sanction  of  a  recommenda- 
tion so  distinct  and  so  authoritative  as  yours  of  Mac- 
bean  ;    and    I   am   afraid    that,    according   to    the 
estabbshment    of  the    house,    the    opportunity  of 
making  the  charity  so  good  amends  will   not   soon 
recur.       But   whenever  a  vacancy   shall  happen,  if 
you  'II  favour  me  witli  notice  of  it,  I  will  try  to  re- 
commend him  to  the  place,  even  tliough  it  should 
not  be  my  turn  to  nominate.     I  am,  Sir,  with  great 
regiirti,  your  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Thurlow." 

Mr.  MacV)ean  was,  however,  on  Lord  Thur- 
low's  nomination,  admitted  into  the  Chartreux 
in  Aj)ril  1781  ;  on  which  o«'casi(m  Dr.  Johnson, 
with  that  benevolence  by  which  he  was  uni- 
formly actuated,  wrote  the  following  letter, 
whi{!li,  for  the  sake  of  connexion,  may  properly 
be  introduced  here  :  — 

JOHNSON  TO  DR.  VYSE, 
At   Lanilfeth. 

"Bolt  Court,  April  10.  1781. 
''  R  FY.  Sir,  —  The  bearer  is  one  of  my  old  friends, 
a  m.in  of  great  learning,  whom  the  chancellor  has 
been  pleasi-d  to  nominate  to  the  Chartreux.  He 
attends  his  fjrace  the  archbishop,  to  take  the  oath 
re<juired;  and  being  a  modest  scholar,  will  escape 
embarrassment,  if  you  are  so  kind  as  to  introduce 
him,  by  wliich  you  will  do  a  kindness  to  a  man  of 
gre.it  merit,  and  add  another  to  those  favours 
which  have  already  been  conferred  by  you  on, 
Sir,  &c.,  Sam.   Johnson." 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

••Oct.  17.  1780. 
"  Dfak   Sir,  —  I  am  sorry  to  write  you  a  letter 
that  will  not  pleave  you,  and  yet  it  is  at  last  what  I 


I  *'  Mrs.  Thrale  fVlt  this  very  anitolv.  \Vhen.  alter  Mr. 
Thr.ilc's  <lf;ith,  a  fritml  of  Mr.  II«nry  rhorntoii.  then  a  can- 
didate for  Southwark.  canvas.'i'd  Mrs' Thrale  for  her  interest, 
she  re()lu'd.  '  I  uish  your  friend  success,  and  think  ho  will 
have  It  ;  —  he  may  prohahly  come  ni  for  two  |)ariiament«  ; 
but  if  he  tries  for  a  third,  were  lio  an  angel  from  heaven,  the 


L 


resolve  to  do.  Tliis  year  must  pass  without  ai;  ;:- 
terview ;  the  summer  has  been  fooli^j  lost.  ;ii« 
many  other  of  my  summers  and  vioten.  1  br^t 
saw  a  green  field,  but  staid  in  town  to  vork,  wut- 
out  working  much. 

'*  Mr.  Ttirale's  loss  of  health  his  lost  hiss  tbc 
election* ;  he  is  now  going  to  Brighthehcitixk. 
and  expects  me  to  go  with  him;  and  bov  ios^*I 
shall  stay,  I  cannot  tell.  I  do  not  much  like  (be 
place,  but  yet  I  shall  go,  and  stay  while  mr  or  a 
desired.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourvra 
with  knowing  what  wc  know  as  well  as  tna-i  <£ 
know  the  mind  of  man,  that  we  lo»e  one  tfw'^*. 
and  that  we  wish  each  other's  happiness,  tnc  tit 
the  lapse  of  a  year  cannot  lessen  our  muiiu 
kindness. 

*'  I  was  pleased  to  be  told  that  I  $ecvaei  Ik 
Boswell  unjustly,  in  supposing  that  she  U«n  » 
ilUwill.  I  love  you  so  much,  that  I  would  Sc?* 
to  love  all  that  love  you,  and  that  you  lore;  x^-- 
have  love  very  ready  for  Mrs.  BoswelL  u'  ti 
thinks  it  worthy  of  acceptance.  I  hope  *&  ^ 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  well. 

"  I  take  a  great  liking  to  your  brother.  Heta' 
me  that  his  father  received  hiin  kindlj.  but  ^ 
fondly :  however,  you  seem  to  hafe  B»e<i  ^ 
enough  at  Auchinleck,  while  you  stwi  M*" 
your  father  as  happy  as  you  can. 

"  You  lately  told  me  of  your  health :  \  eai^ 
you  in  return,  that  my  health  has  been  for  sb^ 
than  a  year  past  better  than  it  has  been  for  aaP 
years  before.  Perhaps  it  nuy  please  God  to  f:^ 
us  some  time  together  before  we  are  parted,  i^ 
dear  Sir,  yours,  most  affectionately, 

**  Sam.  JoaJi«v' 

JOHNSON  TO  DR.  VYSE, 
At  Lambeth, 

**  Sir,  —  I  hope  you  will  forgive  the  libtT^  i 
take,  in  soliciting  your  interposition  with  t>r^' 
the  archbishop  :  my  first  petition  was  suc«^' 
and  I  therefore  venture  on  a  second. 

»'  The  matron  of  the  Chartreux  is  abiuji  as- 
sign her  place;  and  Mrs.  Desmoultns,  a  dxs^' 
of  the  late  Dr.  Swinfen  *,  who  was  well  bo»^  - 
your  father*,  is  desirous  of  succeeding  he.  ^ 
has  been  accustomed  by  keeping  a  boardatf-**^*^ 
to  the  care  of  children,  and  I  think  b  »er>  bw^  ^ 
discharge  her  duty.  She  is  in  great  distrts*  c* 
therefore  may  probably  receive  the  ben^  "^ 
charitable  foundation.  If  you  wish  to  sef  her, » 
will  l>c  willing  to  give  an  account  of  berscIT' 

"If  you  shall  be  pleased.  Sir,  to  mecos  ^ 
favourably  to  his  grace,  you  will  do  » jfM^**''. 
kindness  to,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  Sam.  Job>«' 


Being  disappointed  in  mj  hopes  of  i^^^-^ 
Johnson  this  year,  so  that  I  could  he«"^" 
of  his  admirable  sayinors,  I  shall  cocif«^«^^ 
for  this  want  by  inserting  a  collection  o'  ^ 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  worthj  i^^' 


people  of  Southwark  would  err.  ♦  Not  Ihh  m»  «  J^ 
bas.'  ••  _  Miss  HavkinsM  Mnm.  vol.  I.  p-  68. -t*'^ 


^  See  ante.  p.  4.  u.  l.-^C. 

'  Archdeacon  Vyse,  who  had  bora  TttaOBtf 
Cathedral  —  CaoKEB,  1847. 
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Mr.  LaDgton«  whose  kind  communications 
haye  been  separatelj  interwoven  in  numj  parts 
of  this  work.  Very  few  articles  of  this  collec- 
tion were  committed  to  writing  by  himself,  he 
not  having  that  habit ;  which  ne  regrets,  and 
which  those  who  know  the  niuxiKrons  oppor- 
tunities he  had  of  gathering  the  rich  fruits  of 
Johntoman  wit  and  wisdom,  must  ever  regret. 
I  however  found,  in  conversation  with  nim, 
that  a  good  store  of  Johhsoniana  was  trea- 
sured in  his  mind ;  and  I  compared  it  to  Her- 
calaneum,  or  some  old  Roman  field,  which, 
when  duff,  fiill^  rewards  the  labourer  employed. 
The  authenticity  of  every  article  is  unques- 
tionable. For  uie  expressions,  I,  who  wrote 
them  down  in  hia  presence,  am  partly  answer- 
ible. 

''  Theocritus  ia  not  deserving  of  veir  high 
'espect  as  a  writer ;  as  to  the  pastoral  part, 
t^irgil  is  very  evidently  superior.  He  wrote, 
rhen  there  had  been  a  larger  influx  of  know- 
edge  into  the  world  than  when  Theocritus 
iv^.  Theocritus  does  not  abound  in  descrip- 
ion,  though  living  in  a  beautiful  country :  tne 
lanners  painted  are  coarse  and  gross.  Virgil 
as  much  more  description,  more  sentiment, 
lore  of  nature,  and  more  of  art.  Some  of  the 
lost  excellent  parts  of  Theocritus  are,  where 
astor  and  Pollux,  goine  with  the  other  Ar- 
onauts,  land  on  the  Bebrycian  coast,  and 
lere  fall  into  a  dispute  with  Amycus,  the  king 
r  that  country :  which  is  as  well  conducted 
;  Euripides  could  have  done  it;  and  the 
ittle  ia  well  related.  Afterwards  they  carry 
r  a  woman,  whose  two  brothers  come  to 
trover  her,  and  expostulate  with  Castor  and 
)Uux  on  their  injustice;  but  thev  pay  no 
gard  to  the  brothers,  and  a  battle  ensues, 
iierc  Castor  and  his  brother  aie  triumphant, 
loocritus  seems  not  to  have  seen  that  the 
others  have  the  advantage  in  their  uvu- 
;nt  over  his  Argonaut  heroes.  ^  The  Siciuan 
»sip6  *  is  a  piece  of  merit. 
^  Callimachus  ia  a  writer  of  little  excellence. 
le  chief  thinff  to  be  learned  finom  him  is 

account  of  Bites  and  Mythology;  which, 
High  desirable  to  be  known  for  the  sake  of 
(lerstandinff  other  parts  of  ancient  authors, 
the  least^Seasing  or  valuable  part  of  their 
i  tings. 

*  l£uttaire*8  account  of  the  Stephani  is  a 
kvy  book.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  puzzle- 
ded  man,  with  a  large  share  of  scholarship ; 

with  little  geometry  or  logic  in  his  heaid, 
hout  method,  and  possessed  of  little  genius, 
wrote  Latin  verses  from  time  to  time,  and 
»iLsbed  a  set  in  his  old  age,  which  he  called 


rh4>  wanft  of  **  leamtng  and  taito  "  In  Dot  glTlng  Engltth 
p«  cUttical  inArctlont  (If  that  be  Johnton's  meanJng)  \» 
uijre  chargo  againftt  Mattalre.  whpse  SeniUia  ar«  mora 
^  to  ti)«  Torj  oppoaico  reproach.  If  he  uiet  **  Carteret " 
m  iLt  vemocnuir  9ana,  we  have  a  hundred  such  pedan- 
u  Rmttamdua  ax»d  Oranbeimt  liTlng  at  Behnrieum  — 
rruf  (Colley)  Ei^*se*u  (Sir  Richard  Blljrt).  We  have 
ttAiMS  "  utterlos  **  8halCtp<Ti«mA  verba  somantid.**  Nay, 
i*»e  Kmm  I  *ew  « ef  KMfrm($rrm/  —  Ka#Tg<trrw  i  »0  that 
ch  infloctloaa  t»  a  sisn  of  uute  and  leammg,  I  really 


'  SemHa ;  *  in  which  he  shows  so  little  learning 
or  taste  in  writing,  as  to  make  Carteret  a 
dactyl.  In  matters  of  genealogy  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  the  bare  names  as  they  are ;  but 
in  poetry,  and  in  prose  of  any  elegance  in  the 
writing,  thev  require  to  have  inflection  ^  given 
to  them.  His  book  of  the  Dialects  is  a  sad 
heap  of  confusion ;  the  only  way  to  write  on 
them  is  to  tabulate  them  with  notes,  added  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  references. 

^  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  there  is 
not  some  mistake  as  to  the  methods  of  employ- 
ing the  poor,  seemingly  on  a  supposition  that 
there  is  a  certain  portion  of  worx  left  undone 
for  want  of  persons  to  do  it ;  but  if  that  is 
otherwise,  and  all  the  materials  we  have  are 
actually  worked  up,  or  all  the  manufactures 
we  can  use  or  dispose  of  are  already  executed, 
then  what  is  given  to  the  poor,  who  are  to  be 
set  at  work,  must  be  taken  from  some  who 
now  have  it :  as  time  must  be  taken  for  learn- 
ing (according  to  Sir  William  Petty*s  observa- 
tion;, a  certain  part  of  those  very  materials 
that,  as  it  is,  are  properly  worked  up,  must  be 
spoiled  bv  the  unskilfiifness  of  novices.  We 
may  appij  to  well-meaning  but  misjudging 
persons,  m  particulars  of  this  nature,  what 
uiannone  said  to  a  monk,  who  wanted  what 
he  called  to  convert  him :  ^  Tueei  santOj  ma  tu 
wm  sei  fUoaopho^  It  is  an  unhappy  circum- 
stance that  one  might  give  away  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year  to  those  that  importune  in  the 
streets,  and  not  do  any  good. 

^  There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  betray  a 
man  into  absurdity  than  omdeeceneion^  when 
he  seems  to  suppose  his  understanding  too 
powerful  for  his  company. 

**  Having  asked  Mr.  Lan^n  if  his  father 
and  mother  had  sat  for  their  pictures,  which 
he  thought  it  right  for  each  generation  of  a 
family  to  do,  ana  being  told  they  had  opposed 
it,  he  said,  *  Sir,  among  the  anfractuosities  *  of 
the  human  mind,  I  know  not  if  it  may  not  be 
one,  that  there  is  a  superstitious  reluctance  to 
sit  for  a  picture.* 

"•  John  Gilbert  Cooper  related,  that  soon 
after  the  publication  of  his  Dictionary,  Garrick 
beinff  asked  by  Johnson  what  people  said  of  it, 
told  nim,  that  among  other  animadversions,  it 
was  objected  that  he  cited  authorities  which 
were  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  a  work,  and 
mentioned  Richardson.  ^  Nay,*  said  Johnson, 
*  I  have  done  worse  than  4hat :  I  have  cited 
thee,  David.* 

^  Talking  of  expense,  he  observed,  with 
what  munificence  a  great  merchant  will  spend 
his  money,  both  from  his  having  it  at  com- 


cannot  lec  the  moaning  of  Johntoo*!  complaint  of  Mattalre. 
—  CnoKsa.  1831-47. 

s  This  word  it  not  in  Johnson*!  Dictionary,  but  the  still 
clumsier  form  of  a^fraUmoiunets  is,  with  the  explanation  of 
fukuu  qf  windingt  or  tumimgi.  We  have  alreadjr  seen 
that  Johnson  did  not  think  highlv  of  the  understandings  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langton,  and  can  imagine  why  ho  oooreTed 
his  opinion  of  them  to  their  son  ander  this  Btraofe  term.  — 
CnoKxa. 
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niancL  and  from  his  cnlarijocl  views  bv  OJil- 
culatlon  of  a  good  elfuct  upon  the  whole. 
*  Whereas,'  said  he,  'you  will  hardly  ever  find 
a  eoiintry  gentleman  who  is  not  a  good  deal 
disconeerted  at  an  unexjxM'ted  occasion  for  his 
heiij"'  nlfliijod  to  lav  «>ut  ten  i)oiind>;.'  '  i 

"  \\  hen  in  <rood   humour,  he  would  talk  of 

-  I 

his  own  writin'TS  with  a  w'onderful  frankness 
and  candour,  and  would  even  criticise  them 
with  the  closest  severity.  One  dav,  havinu: 
read  over  one  of  his  Kaml»lers,  Mr.  Langton 
asked  him,  how  he  like<l  that  jiaper;  he  shook 
his  head,  and  answered,  '  too  wordy.'  At  an- 
other time,  when  one  was  reading  ins  trage<ly 
of  '  Irene,'  to  a  company  at  a  house  in  the 
countrv,  he  left  tlie  )-o(»m  ;  and  somebody 
haN  ing  a^ked  him  the  reason  of  thi>,  he  re[»lied, 
'  Sir,  1  thou«rht  it  had  been  better.' 

"  Talking  of  a  point  of  delicate  scruj)ulosity 
of  moral  conduct,  he  saitl  to  Mr.  Langton, 
'  Men  of  harder  minds  than  ours  will  do  many 
thinirs  fr<>m  which  vou  and  I  wcmld  shrink  : 
vet.  Sir,  they  will,  p<'rhaps,  do  more  good  ni 
life  than  we.  But  let  us  try  to  help  one 
another.  If  there  be  a  wrong  tv.lst,  it  may  be 
set  right.  It  is  not  [)robable  that  two  j)eople 
can  be  wrong  the  same  way.' 

*'  Of  the  preface  to  Capell's  Shakspeare,  he 
said,  '  If  the  njan  would  have  come  to  me,  I 
wouhl  have  endeavoun*d  to  ^^  endow  his  pur- 
poses with  words  ;"  for  as  it  is,  he  doth  "  gabble 
monstrously.     * 

'*  He  related  that  he  hatl  once  in  a  dream  a 
eonte^t  of  wit  with  some  other  person,  and 
that  he  was  very  much  mortili«Ml  by  imagining 
that  his  opponent  had  the  better  of  liim. 
'  Now,'  said  he,  S)ne  may  maik  h«*re  the  effect 
of  sleep  in  weakening  the  power  ot"  refh'cti«)n; 
for  had  not  my  juilixment  tailed  me,  I  should 
have  seen,  that  the  wit  <»f  this  suppose<l  an- 
taironist,  by  whose  superiority  I  felt  myself 
depressed,  was  as  much  furnished  l)y  me,  as 
that  which  I  thou<:ht  I  had  been  uttering  in 
my  own  charaeter.' 

"  One  evening  in  company,  an  ingenious  and 
leirned  gentleman  read  tt»  him  a  letter  ot"  com- 
piinient  which  he  had  received  iVoin  one  of  the 
protessors  of  a  i"«>reigu  imiversity.  Johnson, 
in  an  in-itable  fit,  thinking  there  was  too  nuich 
(v-tentation,  sai<l,  '  I  never  re<-eive  any  of  these 
tributes  ot'  applause  from  abroad.    One  instance 


'  \V}i;it  .InluiN'Hi  siv.«  i'i  trno  in  fact,  I  iit  llio  main  reason 
is,  tli.it  tin-  prtip(ir\  oi  a  <:rc.it  nuToh.mt  is  more  at  cotnuMiui, 
I'i'itn  it>  (niu  (Ttiliility  .  Ill-  iiraw>  a  i-l)»'<  k  or  rivhs  a  lull  ; 
l>iit  (■  ■nitiy  u'liliiMncn  li:i\'"  iio  in.-m-i  <if  meeting  an  iniox- 
I'ci  t'ti  iiinr^;'  iH  V.  hilt  a  in  >rt  ;'.».'<■.  or  |iim  !iap>  a  tail  oltunber 
—  li'itli  sli'w    iii'l  ^■lltnl>ntll^  <\|M  (li-  'I'-..  —  Ckokf.k. 

-  "  W'h.ii  tlioii  \M)iil.|«r  u- itililf  likf  a  tliinu'  nii>st  l>rnti*h,  I 
rnlowi-il  tl.y  ptirj)  isrs  u  iih  \\nri\»."  —  I'lo^firro  to  Caliban: 

Ti  'llfh   (t.   :\<  \    i      vc.    •.'.  (itnKMI. 

Sfc'i  t.iry  r.>  tic  I?riti~h  ll<'iTinii»  ri-ilicry,  reinarkalilf  for 
an  f-xt  r  I'M  ,ln).ir\  nninlor  ot  iirra«iiin.tl  v«t>''s,  i>it  of  »iiiint*nt 
Ml -ri-.  _  lluvn  f  I  I..  .I.'ht)  I,(i>knian.  I>"rn  in  l».',w,  <M,(l  in 
1771,  v.a^  ill-.'  Ill  indi-lat  lu'.tlilf  Iran^lator  I  ir  x'w  l)uok>tll('r«, 
'■  li;i\  iii-„'  ac  |iiiri'«l  a  knf>\\  U'cli,'!'  of  ilu'  laiicuai,"  i.  as  Dr. 
.I'thii'  -11  fnlil  Sir  .1.  11. in  kin*.,  hy  livin;,'  ,at  r.iir<'c.h<>ii  cs  frc- 
(jM.  ;it  <1  l>y  f'ii<-ii,MU>r>.'"  Mr  Tycrs  s.n>..  '•  that  l.oi  kman 
\\a>  a  vtry  woriliy  ni.in,  grratly  hclovod   l»y  t>is  fiiciuls,  and 


I  recollect  of  a  foreign  publication,  in  »Lv! 
mention  is  made  oi  Villustre  Locksnon? 

"Of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  saiilSj.  I 
know  no  man  who  has  passed  through  \r>':^\-i 
more  observation  than  Reynolds.' 

"  lie  repeated  to  ALr.  Langton,  with  p  ^ 
energy,  in  Greek,  our  Saviour's  ^c\<':^;  m- 
f)ressitm  concerning  the  Ibrgivenesj'  <>i  Mir; 
Magdalene"*,  H  7rt<7rii/  (jov  aiTutrf  Tt"  rr^.. 
n'r  nniii'iiv.  '  Thy  faith  hath  saved  tk'e:;"^ 
peace.'  (Luke,  vii.  50.)  Ue  saii  'U 
manner  of  this  dismission  b  exc^^iingij  i- 
fecting.' 

'*  lie  thus  define*!  the  difference  Urr,^- 
physical  and  moral  truth  :  ' Phvsic&l  trui: ^ 
when  you  tell  a  thing  as  it  actually  ii.  M '- 
truth  is,  when  you  tell  a  thing  sim  trd^  -:- 
])reeisely  as  it  appears  to  you.  1  eay  '^::' » 
one  walked  across  the  street ;  if  be  reili^ : 
so,  I  tohl  a  physical  truth.  If  I  th<tij'-> 
thonixh  I  should  have  been  mistaken,  1  iv^- • 
moral  truth.* 

"  IIuL'irins,  the  translator  of  Ariinta  ;: 
Mr.  Thomas  AVarton,  in  the  earlv  p.irt  ••:  - 
literary  life,   had   a   dispute  concemin:  "-■ 
poet^  of  whom   Mr.  Warton,  in  bis  ' O'-^^' ' 
tions  on  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,'  jraTc  ?t 
account  which   Iluggius  attemptc<i  to  iu-« • 
with  violence,   and   said,  '  I  will  w^'i?  ' 
longer    against   his   nescieiix^e,^     HujiTi'-i  ** 
master  of  the  subject,  but  wanted  exp-^ 
Mr.  Warton's  knowledixe  of  it  was  ih*-  ^ 
perfect,  but  his   manner   lively  ai»<l  ^^^-^ 
.Johnson  said,  '  It  appears  to  me,  tbat  Uu- 
has  ball  without  powder,  and  Warton  p^* 
without  ball.' 

''  TalkinjT  of  the  farce  of  '  Hi^b  Ui<  >  " 
Stairs,'  he  said,  *  Here  is  a  farce  which  i*'"*^ 
verv  diverting  when  vou  see  it  acted  j^  ' 
one  may  read  it  and   not  know  ihii  ocr  t' 
been  reading  any  thing  at  all.'  ^ 

'*  He  used  at  one  time  to  go  occAsi --  * 
the  green-room  of  Drury-lane  tbeaia.  ^'* 
he  w;is  much  regarded  by  the  player**  J-^  '^- 
very  eiusy  and  facetious  with  them.    H'  ^--^  ' 
very  high  opinion  of  iVIrs.  Clive's  comi  f»  »^ 
and  conversed  more  with  her  than  w;tlj  '^ 
them.     He  said,  *  Clive,  Sir,  is  a  g**^! ''  - 
sit  by  ;  she  always  understands  wba:  vy;- 
And  she  said  of  hira,   *  1  love  to  sii  '' 
Johnson  ;    he   always    entertains  mt- 


ir. 


rosj)i»ot«Hl  even  by  Pope  ; "  and  h^  add*.  **  tiwi:  ^ 
that  lio  wiio  compos*^  so  many  of  th*  Lives  ir.'^'  " 
Dirtionary  *  should  hiin»elf  not  hAvr  oocia  ihc  Bi^-r^- 
Hluipn^iy  on  Pope,  p.  104 Ckokek. 


<   It  floes  not  appear  that  the  woman  ff'fi 


—  *.l  "  - 

Magdalene.  —  Kk\rnev.   It  i»  m^  %r>  f-lMtt^^  m  S*  1  -^     '  '^ 
but  it  is  in  the  anthorise*t  heading  of  tb*^  rka;  .'  • 
Dr.  Hall  observed  to  me.  thii  jceems  to  be  ch'-v 
'2nd  verst^  of  the  next  rh.ii>ter,  which  fiT«  •«i»li''«-* 
of  M.iry  Magdalene. —  Choheh. 

*  Tlii*  account  of  tliedilTerenre  hrtwe*flWK»rw«^- '■ 
tnilli  i>  in  Locke's  "  Essay  on  Human  Vttir^'^-'      •_ 
niany  other  books.  —  Kkar.«SV.    'TU  iu  everj  t£^--  •" 
—  C'uoKEK,  1847. 

6  That,  I  think,  might  tw  Mid  of  all  tem--*^*" 
lft47. 
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;  night,  when  'The  Recruiting  Officer*  was 
.  acted,  he  said  to  Mr.  Holland,  who  had  been 
'  expressing  an  apprehension  that  Dr.  Johnson 
'  would  diwiain  the  works  of  Farquhar,  ^No, 
I  Sir,  I  think  Farquhar  a  man  whose  writings 
'   have  considerable  merit* 

"•  His  friend  Crarrick  was  so  busj  in  con- 
,   ducting  the  drama,  that  they  could  not  have 
iyo  much  intercourse  as  Mr.  Garrick  used  to 
prof(*s8  an  anxious  wbh  that  there  should  be.> 
There  might  indeed  be  something  in  the  con- 
temptuous severity  as  to  the  merit  of  acting, 
which  his   old  preceptor  nourished   in  him- 
helf,  that  would    mortify  Garrick    after  the 
frreat  applause  which  he  received  from  the  au- 
I    dience.    For  though  Johnson  said  of  him, '  Sir, 
a  man  who  has  a  nation  to  admire  him  every 
I    night  may  well  be  expected  to  be  somewhat 
-    elated ;  *  yet  he  would  treat  theatrical  matters 
with  a  ludicrous  slisht.    He  mentioned  one 
evening,  *•  I  met  David  coming  off  the  stage, 
dreissea  in  a  woman*8  riding-hood,  when  ne 
acted  in  The  Wonder ;  I  came  full  upon  him, 
and  I  believe  he  was  not  pleased.* 

^*  Once  he  asked  Tom  Davies,  whom  he  saw 
drossed  in  a  fine  suit  of  clothes, '  And  what  art 
thou  to-night  ? '  Tom  answered, '  The  Thane 
of  Koss ;  *  which  it  will  be  recollected  is  a  very 
inix>nsiderable  character.  'O,  brave!*  said 
Johnson. 

*  Of  Mr.  Longley  *,  at  Rochester,  a  gentle- 
man of  considerable  learning,  whom  Dr.  John- 
son met  there,  he  said,  ^My  heart  warms  to- 
wards him.  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  him  such 
a  nice  acquaintance  with  the  metre  in  the 
l«>urned  languages;  though  I  was  somewhat 
mortified  that  ihad  it  not  so  much  to  myself 
u»  I  should  have  thought.' 

^  Talking  of  the  minuteness  with  which 
|H'f>p1e  will  record  the  sayings  of  eminent 
(MTftons,  a  story  was  told,  that  when  Pope  was 
on  a,  visit  to  Spence  at  Oxford,  as  they  looked 
2r«»in  the  window  they  saw  a  gentleman  com- 
fiioner,  who  was  just  come  m  from  riding, 
•1  musing  himself  with  whipping  at  a  post. 
1  *'  *ite  took  occasion  to  say, '  That  young  gen- 
t  Ifinan  seems  to  have  little  to  do.*  Mr.lSeau- 
I  i>Tk  observed,  ^Then,  to  be  sure,  Spence 
turned  round  and  wrote  that  down;*  and 
\\*'ui  on  to  sav  to  Dr.  Johnson,  *  Pope,  Sir, 
%vould  have  said  the  same  of  you,  if  he  had 
'*-u  you  distilling.*  Johnson.  ^  Sir,  if  Pope 
^  .•!  told  me  of  my  distilling,  I  would  have  told 
iiini  of  his  grotto.' 

**  He  would  allow  no  settled  indulgence  of 


I  In  tt  iHter  written  bf  Johtifon  to  •  frieod  In  Jan.  1742-3, 
.    %Ay,  **  ]  never  tee  Garrick."  —  Malonb. 

1   A  barrtater  —  Raeorder  of  Rochrt ter.  father  of  mv  aml- 

'<->  ftUnd,  the  preaeiit  nwater  of  Harrow  (■ioco  Biahop  of 
,   I  •>»'x}.     Mr.  Longley  died  In  1833 —  CaoRia.  1831-47. 
Thla   would  have  been  a  very  inadequate  rrtort,  for 

>»tnion'i  ciieaiUtrT  wai  a  mere  pastime,  while  Pope't 
.  .ci4i  waa.  although  ornamental,  a  uieful,  and  even  necrt. 
.r  V  work.  Johmoo,  In  bb  Life  of  Pope,  baa  treated  of  the 
'  .  •  t'»  raibcT  loo  pomponily.  ^  CBOum. 

•  I>r  ianwa  Foater  waa  an  eminent  preacher  among  the 

•  •^■^tera;  and  Pope  profetiet  to  nreier  hit  merit  in  lo 
irikble  a  sUtton  lo  the  more  •pleodld  minUirj  of  the 


idleness  upon  principle,  and  always  repelled 
eyery  attempt  to  urge  excuses  for  it.  A  friend 
one  day  suggested,  that  it  was  not  wholesome 
to  study  soon  after  dinner.  Johnson.  *•  Ah, 
Sir,  don*t  give  way  to  such  a  fancy.  At  one 
time  of  my  life  I  had  taken  it  into  my  head 
that  it  was  not  wholesome  to  study  between 
breakfast  and  dinner.* 

'*  Mr.  Beauclerk  one  day  repeated  to  Dr. 
Johnson  Pope*s  lines, 

'  Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well  ;* 

then  asked  the  doctor,  'Why  did  Pope  say 
this?*  Johnson.  '  Sir,  he  hoped  it  would  vex 
somebody.*  * 

'*  Dr.  Goldsmith  upon  occasion  of  Mrs.  Len- 
nox*s  bringing  out  a  play^,  said  to  Dr.  John- 
son at  the  cluD,  that  a  person  had  advised  him 
to  go  and  hiss  it,  because  she  had  attacked 
Shi^peare  in  her  book  called  'Shakspeare 
Illustrated.*  Johnson.  'And  did  not  you  teU  him 
that  he  was  a  rascal  ?*  Goldsmith.  '  No,  Sir, 
I  did  not.  Perhaps  he  might  not  mean  what 
he  said.*  Johnson.  '  Nay,  Sir,  if  he  lied,  it  is 
a  different  thing.*  Colman  slily  said  (but  it  is 
believed  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  hear  him),  '  Then 
the  proper  expression  should  have  been,  —  Sir, 
if  you  don*t  lie,  you*re  a  rascal.* 

''  His  affection  for  Topham  Beauclerk  was  so 
great,  that  when  Beauclerk  was  labouring  under 
that  severe  illness  which  at  last  occasioned  his 
death,  Johnson  said  (with  a  voice  faltering 
with  emotion),  *■  Sir,  I  would  walk  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  diameter  of  the  earth  to  save 
Beauclerk.* 

"  One  night  at  the  club  he  produced  a  trans- 
lation of  an  epitaph  which  Lord  Elibank  had 
written  in  English  for  his  lady,  and  requested 
of  Johnson  to  turn  it  into  Latin  for  him. 
Haying  read  Damina  de  North  et  Oray^^  he 
said  to  Dyer,  '  You  see,  Sir,  what  barbarisms 
we  are  compelled  to  make  use  of,  when  mo- 
dem titles  are  to  be  specifically  mentioned  in 
Latin  inscriptions.*  When  he  had  read  it  once 
aloud,  and  there  had  been  a  general  approba- 
tion expressed  by  the  compimy,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Mr.  Dyer  in  particular,  and  said, 
'  Sir,  I  beg  to  have  your  judgment,  for  I  know 
your  nicety.*  Dyer  then  very  properly  desired 
to  read  it  over  again ;  which  having  done,  be 
pointed  out  an  incongruity  in  one  of  the  sen- 
tences. Johnson  immediately  assented  to  the 
observation,  and  said,  '  Sir,  this  is  owing  to  an 
alteration  of  a  part  of  the  sentence  from  the 


mttropoUtans.  Pope'i  object  no  doubt  was  to  vex  the  clergy ; 
but  Mr.  Beauclerk  probably  meant  to  a«k  —  wh.it  ia  by  no 
means  so  dear  —  how  thfse  two  lines  bear  on  Pope's  general 
deslyn  and  argument —  Crokib. 

*  Probabljr "  The  Sisters,"  a  comedjr  performed  one  night 
only  at  Covent  Garden,  in  1769.  Or.  Goldsmith  wrote  an 
excellent  epilogue  to  It.  —  Malonb. 

■  Lord  Elibank  married  a  Dutch  lady.  Maria  Marnret  de 
Yonge.  the  wtdow  of  Lord  North  and  Gray.  Mr.  Lani;(on 
mistook  the  phrase,  which  U,  In  the  epitaph,  applied  to  the 
husband.  Domino  North  et  Or  ay,  and  not  to  the  laidy.  Domina 
de  North  et  Qraif.    See  Douglas's  Peerage.  —  Cbokbb. 

U  U 
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form  in  which  I  had  first  written  it ;  and  I  be- 
lieve, Sir,  you  may  have  remarked,  that  the 
making  a  partial  change,  without  a  due  regard 
to  the  general  structure  of  the  sentence,  is  a 
very  frequent  cause  of  error  in  composition.' 

"  Johnson  wavS  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Dossie,  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Agriculture  ' ; 
and  said  of  him,  *  Sir,  of  the  objects  which  the 
Society  of  Arts  have  chiefly  in  view,  the  chy- 
mical  effects  of  bodies  operating  upon  other 
bodies,  he  knows  more  than  almost  any  man.' 
Johnson,  in  order  to  give  Mr.  Dossie  his  vote 
to  be  a  member  of  this  society,  paid  up  an  ar- 
rear  which  had  run  on  for  two  years.  On  this 
occasion  he  mentioned  a  circumstance,  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Scotch.  'One  of  that  nation,' 
said  he,  *  who  had  been  a  candidate,  against 
whom  I  had  voted,  came  up  to  me  with  a  civil 
salutation.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  their  way.  An 
Englishman  wouhl  have  stomached  it  and  been 
sulky,  and  never  have  taken  further  notice  of 
you  ;  but  a  Scotchman,  Sir,  though  you  vote 
nineteen  times  against  him,  will  accost  you  with 
e(pial  complaisance  after  each  time,  and  the 
twentieth  time.  Sir,  he  will  get  your  vote.' 

"  Talking  on  the  sul)ject  of  toleration,  one 
day  when  some  friends  were  with  him  in  his 
study,  he  made  his  usual  remark,  that  the  state 
has  a  ri;rlit  to  reirulate  the  reliiri«)n  of  the  peo- 
pie,  who  are  tlie  children  of  the  state.  A  cler- 
gyman having  readily  acquiesced  in  this,  John- 
son, who  loved  discussion,  observed,  *  But,  Sir, 
you  must  iTo  round  t<:)  other  states  than  our 
own.  You  do  not  know  what  a  J5ramin  has  to 
say  for  himself'  In  short,  Sir,  I  have  got  no 
further  than  this  :  every  man  has  a  right  to 
utter  what  he  thinks  truth,  and  every  other 
man  has  a  riijht  to  knock  him  down  for  it. 
Martyrdom  is  the  test.' 

"  A  man,  he  observetl,  should  begin  to  write 
soon  ;  for,  if  he  waits  till  his  judgment  is  ma- 
tured, his  inability,  through  want  of  practice, 
to  express  his  conceptions,  will  make  the  dis- 
proportion so  great  between  what  he  sees,  and 
what  he  can  attain,  that  he  will  probably  l)e 
discouraged  from  writing  at  all.  As  a  proof  of 
the  justness  of  this  remark,  we  may  instance 
what  is  related  of  the  great  Lord  Granville^  ; 
that  after  he  had  written  his  letter  giving  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  he  said, 
*  Here  is  a  letter,  exj)ressed  in  terms  not  good 
cnrMiirh  for  a  tallow-chandler  to  have  used.' 

"  Talking  of  a  court-martial  that  was  sitting 


'  Dossie  also  i»nt>li!«hed.  in  two  vols.  Hvo.,  what  was  then 
a  vory  usrfiil  work,  fiitiU»Ml  *'  Tht»  Handmaid  to  tlic  Arts,'' 
d«-dicati'd  to  ih<>  Socit^ty  for  the  Kncourag'^mout  of  Arts.  &c. 
—  //a// —  Ckokur, 

'^  Htrp  Lord  Macartney  rpmarks,  "  A  Bramin.or  any  caste 
(»f  the  llnidoos.  will  n«Mth«T  admit  you  to  be  of  their  rclipioii, 
ni>r  hf  convprtr'd  to  yours  :  —  a  thii'ie  which  8tru<-k  the  I'or- 
tu«uc'i,»^  with  ihc  ^'rt-atcst  astunishnirul  when  they  first  die- 
covtrcd  the  Kast  luilics." — HoswvLi,. 

^  John,  Lord  Carteret,  and  Earl  Granville,  who  died 
January  2.  17^.*.  —  Mai.onk. 

"*  A*  Mr.  Lanaton's  aneciotps  are  not  dated,  it  is  not  easy 
to  (h-leriTiioe  what  court-ntartial  this  wa^  ;  porhap.*  — as  Sir 
.Tain<^>  Mackiiitosli  suggcj-ted — Admiral  Keppcl's,  in  1780. — 
Chokeu. 


upon  a  very  momentous  public  oc('a5i>D,  Yf. 
expressed  much  doubt  of  an  enlightened  deri- 
sion ;  and  said,  that  perhaps  there  was  doc  a 
member  of  it,  who,  in  the  whole  course  of  hi 
life,  had  ever  spent  an  hour  by  him^lf  in  U- 
lancing  probabdities.^  I 

"Goldsmith  one  day  brought  to  the  clabi 

{)rinted  ode,  which  he,  with  others,  had  bets 
1  earing  read  by  its  author  in  a  public  rtota,  a: 
the  rate  of  five  shillings  each  for  admif^ixi 
One  of  the  company  having  read  it  aloud,  Dr 
Johnson  said,  Bolder  words  and  more  nmor'Hi 
meaning,  I  think,  never  were  brou^t  to 
gether.' 

"  Talking  of  Gray's  Odes,  he  said,  *  Tbej  sr- 
forced  plants,  raised  in  a  hotbed;  and  'k^ 
are  poor  plants :  they  are  but  cucumbers  air-: 
all.'  A  gentleman  present,  who  had  been  n:- 
ning  down  ode-writing  in  general,  ais  »  b*- 
species  of  poetry,  unluckily  said,  *  Had  tki 
been  literally  cucumbers,  they  had  been  br.t' 
things  than  odes.'  '  Yes,  Sir,'  said  Jolmy'- 
\for  a  hog.*^ 

"  His  distinction  of  the  different  detm^e;  d 
attainment  of  learning  was  thus  marked  ui^^. 
two  occasions.  Of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  *iK. 
*  She  had  learning  enough  to  have  givea  Ii^ 
nity  to  a  bishop;*  and  of  Mr.  Thorns  Dari^ 
he  said,  *  Sir,  Davies  has  learning  enou^b :? 
give  credit  to  a  clergyman.' 

"  He  used  to  quote,  with  great  warmth.  ''^ 
saying  of  Aristotle  recorded  by  l)\i^^ 
Laertms ;  that  there  was  the  same  diffrj^"- 
between  one  learned  and  unlearned,  as  h^v*^ 
the  living  and  the  dead. 

"  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  he  retaJD:-!  a 
his  memory  very  slight  and  trivijd,  as  ^^^  >-' 
important,  things.  As  an  instance  of  thiN  i 
seems  that  an  inferior  domestic  of  tlie  Dei'  • 
Leeds  had  attempted  to  celebrate  hii  Gr/^ ' 
marriage  in  such  homely  rhymes  as  he  o^- 
make ;  and  this  curious  composition  b3^■— 
been  sung  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  got  it  bj  fe^*^ 
and  used  to  repeat  it  in  a  very  pleasant  ^^ 
ner.     Two  of  the  stanzas  were  these :  — 

*  When  the  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  married  be 
To  a  fine  young  lady  of  high  qiuJity, 
How  happy  will  that  gentlewoman  be 
In  his  Grace  of  Leeds's  good  company  ! 

'  She  shall  have  all  that*s  fine  and  fair, 
And  the  best  of  silk  and  satin  shall  v«ari 
And  ride  in  a  coach  to  take  the  air. 
And  have  a  house  in  St.  James's-square.'* 


»  At  Sir  Robert  Cotton'*,  at  Llewner.  one  <Ut  <  <^"^| 
Mrs.  Thrale,  meaning  to  please  Johnson  partifuUrir  r^^^ 
dish  of  verv  young  pea«.  »aid,  while  he  w»s  fti^  ^\^ 
••  Are  not  ihey  charming?"  "Perhaps,"  replied br.  -- 
would  be  fo  — toa  p*>."  ^^ 

The  Lincolnshire  lady,  who  ihoved  hhn  a  fro"'  ^     ^ 
been  mailing,  came  off  no  better.    "  Would  it  oot  h?  >  ^'  . 
cool   habitation   in   iummer,**  wtid  she,  **  Dr.  J'^~"". 
"  I  think  it  would,  madam."  repited  h«.  "  for  «  t>«^    ' 
PfV/s«j,  p.  48.  — CaoKRa.  •, 

«   Ihe  correspondent  of  the  G«itl«iMn'*  War****  ' 
subscribes    hinnelf    Sciotas    fyimtshes   tb«  Wic^^'^f  '  ; 
plement:  "A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  r«BJ«at*"|^ '^ 
heard  her  uncle  sing  tho*e  homely  stantas  w>rt  Us*  - 
five  years  ago.    He  repeated  the  i«cood  thai :  -- 
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To  hear  a  man  of  the  weight  and  dignity  of 
Johnson  repeating  such  humble  attempts  at 
pootry  had  a  very  amusing  effect.  He,  how- 
I'ver^  seriously  observed  of  the  last  stanza  re- 
[»c'uted  by  him,  that  it  nearly  comprised  all  the 
advantages  that  wealth  can  give. 

^*  An  eminent  foreigner,  when  he  was  shown 
the  British  Museum,  was  very  troublesome 
wi(hmany  absurd  inquiries.  'Now  there,  Sir,* 
Slid  he,  *  IS  the  difference  between  an  English- 
iii:m  and  a  Frenchman.  A  Frenchman  must 
[jc  always  talking,  whether  he  knows  any  thing 
of  ihe  matter  or  not ;  an  Englishman  is  content 
to  Mij  nothing,  when  he  has  nothing  to  say.* 

'*lli9  unjust  contempt  for  foreigners  was, 
in<li*ed,  extreme.  One  evening  at  CHd  Slaugh- 
ter ^  Coffee-house,  when  ft  number  of  them 
were  talking  loud  about  little  matters,  he  said, 
*  Does  not  uus  confirm  old  Meynell*s  observa* 
lion,  For  a$ty  thing  I  see,  foreigners  are  fools  f  * 

'^  lie  said  that  once,  when  he  had  a  violent 
t'  H)thach,  a  Frenchman  accosted  him  thus  :  Ah^ 
m  )juneury  wmt  Hudiez  trap. 

"  Having  spent  an  evening  at  Mr.  Langton*s 
with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Parr,  he  was  much 
]<1  ased  with  the  conversation  of  that  learned 
i.".'iitleman ;  and,  after  he  was  gone,  said  to  Mr. 
iiington,  *■  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  having 
i^kcd  me  this  evening,  rarr  is  a  fair  man.  * 
I  (Jo  not  know  when  I  have  had  an  occasion  of 
^'xh  free  controversy.  It  is  remarkable  how 
much  of  a  man*s  life  mav  pass  without  meeting 
'•«ith  any  instance  of  this  und  of  open  discus- 
M«»n.' 

''  We  may  fairly  institute  a  criticism  between 
''^luikiipcare  and  Comeille,  as  they  both  had, 
>'i'>iigh  in  a  different  degree,  the  lights  of  a 
U'A'-T  age.  It  is  not  so  iust  between  uie  Greek 
trdiuatic  writers  and  Shakspeare.  It  mav  be 
'c;)Iied  to  what  is  said  by  one  of  the  remarkers 
•n  Shakspeare,  that  though  Darius*s  shade  had 
'.rtwience^  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he 
:•  i<l  all  past  particulars  revealed  to  him. 

"*  Spanish  plays,  being  wildly  and  improbably 
f'i*>(iad,  would  please  children  here,  as  children 
^  ••  entertained  with  stories  full  of  prodigies', 
ttf'ir  experience  not  being  sufficient  to  cause 
<  '^m  to  be  so  readily  startled  at  deviations  from 
' :  natural  course  of  life.  The  machinery  of 
r.*'  paj^ns  is  uninteresting  to  us :  when  a  god- 
'<  *>  appears  in  Homer  or  Virgil  we  grow 
■T'.Mry ;  still  more  so  in  the  Grecian  tragedies, 


**  She  shall  bre«d young  lords  and  ladles  fair, 
And  ride  abroad  in  a  coach  and  Uiree  palx, 
And  U»e  beat,  kc. 
And  haive  a  bouse,"  he 

*  - ')  rranabrrad  a  third,  which  seema  to  have  been  the 
r  -:  utory  ooe,  aod  la  bellered  to  have  tieen  the  ouly  re- 
>'if  one:  — 

A  hf^  the  Duke  of  t«eds  shall  haTe  made  his  choice 
I  >'  A  «* harming  young  lady  that's  beantlfol  and  wise, 
""  •' ''  •!  be  the  faa|»plest  young  gentlewoman  under  the  skies, 
K^  i<*ng  a«  the  aun  and  moon  sbatl  rise, 
A:«i  how  happy  shall,"  he 

>  »ith  pleamre  I  add  that  this  slansa  could  nerer  be  more 

/  irpUod  than  at  this  present  time  [1799].~BoawaLL. 

' '  ••  Duke  and  Ducheta  of  Leeds,  at  the  date  of  BoaweH's 


as  in  that  kind  of  composition  a  nearer  approach 
to  nature  is  intended.  Yet  there  are  good 
reasons  for  reading  romances ;  as  the  fertility 
of  invention,  the  beauty  of  style  and  expression, 
the  curiosity  of  seeing  with  what  kind  of  per- 
formances the  age  and  country  in  which  they 
were  written  was  delighted  :  for  it  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended, that  at  the  time  when  very  wud 
improbable  tales  were  well  received,  the  people 
were  in  a  barbarous  state,  and  so  on  the  rooting 
of  children,  as  has  been  explained. 

"  It  is  evident  enough  that  no  one  who  writes 
now  can  use  the  pagan  deities  and  mythology ; 
the  only  machinery,  therefore,  seems  that  of 
ministering  spirits,  the  ghosts  of  the  departed, 
witches  and  lairies ;  though  these  latter,  as  the 
vulgar  superstition  concerning  them  (which, 
whue  in  its  force,  infected  at  least  the  imagina- 
tion of  those  that  had  more  advantage  in  edu- 
cation, though  their  reason  set  them  free  from 
it)  is  every  day  wearing  out,  seem  likely  to  be 
of  little  further  assistance  in  the  machinery  of 
poetry.  As  I  recollect,  Hammond  introduces 
a  hag  or  witch  into  one  of  his  love-ele^es, 
where  the  effect  is  unmeaning  and  disgustmg.' 

**  The  man  who  uses  his  talent  of  ridicule  m 
creating  or  grossly  exaggerating  the  instances 
he  gives,  who  imputes  absurdities  that  did  not 
happen,  or  when  a  man  was  a  little  ridiculous, 
describes  him  as  having  been  very  much  so, 
abuses  his  talents  greatly.  The  great  use  of 
delineating  absurdities  is,  that  we  may  know 
how  far  human  folly  can  go:  the  account, 
therefore,  ought  of  absolute  necessity  to  be 
faithful.  A  certain  character  (naming  the  per- 
son), as  to  the  general  cast  of  it,  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Garrick ;  but  a  great  deal  of  the 
phraseolo^  he  uses  in  it  is  quite  his  own,  par- 
ticularly m  the  proverbial  comparisons,  *  obsti- 
nate as  a  pig,*  &c. :  but  I  don*t  know  whether 

it  might  not  be  true  of  Lord *,  that  from 

a  too  great  eagerness  of  praise  and  popularity, 
and  a  politeness  carried  to  a  ridiculotis  excess, 
he  was  likely,  after  asserting  a  thing  in  gene- 
ral, to  give  It  up  again  in  parts.  For  instance, 
if  he  hwl  said  Reynolds  was  the  first  of  paint- 
ers, he  was  capable  enough  of  giving  up,  as  ob- 
jections might  happen  to  be  severally  made, 
first  his  outline,  —  then  the  grace  in  form,  — 
then  the  colouring,  —  and  lastly,  to  have  owned 
that  he  was  such  a  mannerist,  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  pictures  was  all  alike. 


note,  were  Francis  the  fifth  duke,  who  died  in  1799,  and  his 
second  wife  Catherine  Anguiih.  who  itill  survives.  I  beliere 
all  these  additional  lines  to  be  spurious.  —  Caoaaa,  1831. 

1  When  the  corporation  of  Norwich  applied  to  Johnson  to 
point  out  to  there  a  proper  master  for  their  graromar-tchool, 
be  recommended  Dr.  Parr,  on  his  ceasing  to  be  usher  to 
Sumner  at  Harrow.  —BtiaNiY. 

*  I  doubt  whether  he  adequately  understood  or  justly  ap- 
preciated the  SiMuish  plays ;  I  only  know  them  by  trans- 
lations, but  many  of  them  seem  to  me  of  a  very  high  order 
both  of  pathos  and  comedy.  —  Caoaaa,  IM7. 

s  Not  more  so  than  the  rest  of  the  elegy  (the  flfth),  which 
Is  certainly,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  worst  of  all  Ham- 
mond's prcxluctlons.  Johnson  exposes  the  absurdity  of 
modem  mythology  very  forcibly  in  bis  Life  of  Hammond.  *- 
Caoaaa. 

«  Perhaps  X«ord  Cork  and  Orrery,  p.  66».  —  Caoaaa. 
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"  For  bospitality,  as  formerly  practised,  there 
is  no  lonjrer  the  same  reason.  Heretofbre  the 
poorer  people  were  more  numerous,  and,  from 
want  of  commerce,  their  means  of  jrettin^  a 
livelihood  more  difficult;  therefore  the  sup- 
porting]^ them  Wiis  an  act  of  <rreat  benevolence : 
now  that  the  poor  can  find  maintenance  for 
themselves,  and  their  labour  is  wanted,  a  ge- 
neral undiscerning  hospitality  tends  to  ill,  by 
withdrawing  them  from  their  work  to  idleness 
and  drunkenness.  Then,  formerly,  rents  were 
received  in  kind,  so  that  thi^re  was  a  great 
abundance  of  provisions  in  possession  of  the 
owners  of  the  lands,  which,  since  the  plenty  of 
money  afforded  by  commerce,  is  no  longer  the 
case. 

''  Hospitality  to  strangers  and  foreigners  in 
our  country  is  now  almost  at  an  end  ;  since, 
from  the  increase  of  them  that  come  to  us, 
there  have  been  a  sulFicient  numl)er  of  peo])le 
that  have  found  an  interest  in  providing  inns 
and  proper  acconunodations,  which  is  in  general 
a  more  expetlient method  for  the  entertainment 
of  travellers.  Where  the  travellers  and  stran- 
gers are  few,  more  of  that  hospitality  subsists, 
:us  it  has  not  been  worth  while  to  provide 
places  of  accommodation.  In  Ireland,  there  is 
still  hos}>itality  to  strangers  in  some  degree;  in 
Hungary  and  Poland,  pro])ably  more. 

*'  Colman,  in  a  note  on  his  translation  of  Te- 
rence, talking  of  Shakspeare's  learning,  asks, 
'What  savs  Farmer  to  this?  What  savs 
Johnson?'  Upon  this  he  observed,  'Sir,  let 
Farmer  answer  lor  himself:  /  never  engaged 
in  this  controversy.  1  always  said  Shakspeare 
had  Latin  enough  to  grammaticise  his  En- 
glish.' 

"  A  clergyman,  whom  he  characterised  as 
one  who  loved  to  say  little  oddities,  was  all'ect- 
ingonc  day,  at  a  bishop's  table,  a  sort  of  slyness 
and  lieedom  not  in  character,  and  repeated,  as 
if  part  of  '  The  Old  Man's  Wish,'  a  song  by  Dr. 
AN  alter  Pope,  a  verse  lujrdering  on  licentious- 
ness. Johnson  rebuked  him  in  the  finest  man- 
ner, bv  first  sliowins:  him  that  he  did  not  know 
the  passage  he  was  aiming  at,  and  thus  hum- 
bling him:  'Sir,  that  is  not  the  song:  it  is 
thus.'  And  he  gave  it  right.  Then,  looking 
stedf:istly  on  him,  '  Sir,  there  is  a  part  of  that 
song  which  I  should  wish  to  exemplify  in  my 
own  life  :  — 

'*  May  I  govern  my  passions  with  absolute  sway  !"' 
'•  IJeing  asked  if  Barnes  knew  a  good  deal 


1  Joliiison,  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  aftpr  mentioning  that 
plant  poet's  rxtraordiiiary  fancy,  that  the  uorhl  was  in  its 
dt'tay,  and  that  liis  book  was  to  he  written  in  an  ago  too  late 
for  heroic  popsy.  tliu>  conchidt's  :  *'  However  inferior  to  the 
heroes  uho  were  horn  in  hetter  apes,  he  might  still  l)e  great 
ain.inp  his  ct)ntemporaries.  with  tiie  hope  of  prowinp  every 
day  greater  in  the  dwimih-  of  pr'xiperity  ;  he  might  still  be  a 
ici.i:-,t  amonj:  the  pi^jniies,  tlw  one -cy<-d  monarch  oj  Ihc  bhnd." 
r.  HOSWELL.  juri. 

-  Nicholas  ('lenard,  who  was  horn  in  Brabant,  and  died  at 
Grenada  in  iri-l'i.  was  a  great  traveller  and  lineuist.  Beside 
lii*  (Jreek  (Irainniar  (of  which  an  ini()ro\ed  edition  was  jmb- 
hshtd  by  Vos^^ius  at  Amsterdam  in  loJ(i;,  he  wrote  a  Hebrew 


of  Greek,  he  answered,  '  I  doubt.  Sir,  he  Tii 
wiocidus  inter  ceecosJ' ' 

"  He  used  frequently  to  observe,  that  Etr: 
might  be  very  eminent  in  a  profession,  witfcisi-- 
our  perceiving  any  particular  power  of  mrtl 
in  them  in  conversation.  '  It  seems  stry^??. 
said  he,  'that  a  man  should  see  so  far^'tie 
right,  who  sees  so  short  a  way  to  ^  lot 
Burke  is  the  only  man  whose  common  .fi- 
versation  corresponds  with  the  general  vjl- 
which  he  has  in  the  world.  Take  up  whitr^? 
topic  you  please,  he  is  ready  to  meet  yoa' 

"  A  gentleman,  by  no  means  deticieE  i 
literature,  having  discovered  less  ac<JUiirlrc^rT 
with  one  of  the  classics  than  Johnson  exp:<-» 
when  the  gentleman  left  the  room,  he  ol»j«rvKi 
'  You  see,  now,  how  little  any  body  rt^^- 
Mr.  Langton  happening  to  mention  hi?  Ksvtc 
read  a  good  deal  in  Clenardus's  Greek  (jtsl- 
mar''',  '  Why,  Sir,'  said  he,  '  who  is  there  in'^- 
town  who  knows  any  thing  of  Clenarlus  ou: 
you  and  I  ? '^  And  upon  Mr.  Langton? r^"- 
tioning  that  he  had  titken  the  pains  lolearr 
heart  the  Epistle  of  St.  Basil,  which  if  -p^- 
in  that  grammar  as  a  praxis,  '  Sir,'  said  k  x 
never  made  such  an  enort  to  attain  (jnrci. 

"  Of  Dodsley's  '  Public  Virtue,  a  jicy^v  s 
said  'It  was  fine  blank' (meaning  xo  eiy^ 
his  usual  contempt  for  blank  verse):  hfTcT-- 
this  miserable  poem  did  not  sell,  and  my  t^"^ 
friend  Doddy  said  Public  Virtue  was  r?^  ' 
subject  to  interest  the  age. 

"  Mr.  Langton,  when  a  very  youn^  ira 
read  Dodsley  s  *  Cleonc,  a  Tragedy,  u>  «=• 
not  aware  of  his  extreme  impatience  u*  be^^ 
to.  As  it  went  on,  he  turned  his  facet"- 
back  of  his  chair,  and  put  himself  inUy  ^^^  - 
attitudes,  which  marked  his  uneasiness.  A 
the  end  of  an  act,  however,  be  said, 'Cc 
let's  have  some  more  ;  let's  ^  into  the  fii*-*"" 
ter-house  again,  Lanky.  But  I  am  it*-- 
there  is  more  blood  than  brain:*.'  T^ft  i 
afterwards  said,  '  When  1  heard  vou  reiii  ' 
thought  higher  of  its  power  of  language ;  ^ -" 
I  read  it  myself,  I  was  more  sensiolc  i^  "• 
pathetic  eifect ;'  and  then  he  paid  it  a  '^'^ 
pliment  which  many  will  think  very  eitri^r 
ofant.  'Sir,'  said  he,  'if  Otwav  h^  wrx-: 
this  play,  no  other  of  his  pieces  wouli  ^' 
been  remembered.*  Dodsley  himscit  c"' 
this  being  repeated  to  him,  said,  'It  w>  ■ 
much.'  It  must  be  remembered,  thai  J-^ 
always  appeared  not  to  be  sufficiently  ic£^ 
of  the  merit  of  Otway.* 


^ « 


fe* 


Cframmar,  and  an  account  of  bis  travpU  in  rarissr*  «*^ 
in  Latin  (Kpistolarum  Libri  duo,  •'vo.  l^V^-*^'^ 
w  ork,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Bodl^^MtR^^"' 
Latin   tpavs    the    author  of    Sourtm    ^^■*''"*^r^ 
loriqur,  \iH9)  would  have  be^o  tuore  purt.  if  »«•  "^ 
known  so  many  languages.  —  M4toi«s. 

3  Mr.  Langton,  as  hat  Iwen  alrrady  ob«rrv«A  **  *^ 
studious  of  Greek  literature.  —  CaoKEt. 
*  This  assertion  conceminfr  Johotan's  inw***'' 


IcBTf  at^^ 


pathetic  powers  of  Otway  is  too  romtd. 
whether  he  did  not  think  Otway  freqtieoijr »««*** 
answered,  "  Sir,  he  i%  all  tenderness."— BiK*' 


*  -  = 


^^ 
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''  *  Snatches  of  reading,  *  said  he,  *  will  not 
iiijikc  a  Bentlej  or  a  Clarke.  They  are,  how- 
ever, in  a  certain  degree  advantageous.  I 
would  put  a  child  into  a  library  (where  no  un- 
lit ))()()ks  are),  and  let  him  read  at  his  choice. 
A  child  should  not  be  discouraged  from  read- 
ing' any  thing  that  he  takes  a  liking  to,  from  a 
notion  that  it  is  above  his  reach.  If  that  be 
the  ease,  the  child  will  soon  find  it  out  and  de- 
-i^r ;  if  not,  he  of  course  gains  the  instruction ; 
wtiich  is  so  much  the  more  likely  to  come,  from 
the  iiu'lination  with  which  he  takes  up  the  study.* 
''Though  he  used  to  censure  carelessness 
with  great  vehemence,  he  owned,  that  he  once, 
to  avoid  the  trouble  of  locking  up  five  guineas, 
\i'u\  them,  he  forgot  where,  so  that  he  could  not 
liiKl  them. 

"A gentleman  who  introduced  his  brother 
to  Dr.  Johnson  was  earnest  to  recommend  him 
ti>  the  doctor's  notice,  which  he  did  by  saying, 
'  \\  iien  we  have  sat  together  some  time,  you  11 
fiini  my  brother  grow  very  entertaining.*  '  Sir,' 
Slid  Johnson,  *  I  can  wait' 

"When  the  rumour  was  strong  that  we 
should  have  a  war,  because  the  French  would 
..•M>t  the  Americans,  he  rebuked  a  friend  with 
^'iine  asperity  for  supposing  it,  saying,  ^  No, 
>:r.  national  faith  is  not  yet  sunk  so  low.' 

*'  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  order  to 

ati-fy  himself  whether  his   mental  faculties 

vv.  n>  impaired,  he  resolved  that  he  would  try 

'•  ham  a  new  language,  and  fixed  upon  the 

Kovr  Dutch  for  that  purpose,  and  this  he  con- 

<:  oumI  till  he  had  reaa  about  one  half  of 

lh<»inask  Kempis;'   and,  finding  that  there 

:  '"'ared  no  abatement  of  his  power  of  acqui- 

'•>>n^  he  then  desisted,  as  thinking  the  ex- 

'  ^iiiieot  had   been  duly  tried.    Mr.  Burke 

!i   ly  observed,  that  this  was  not  the  most 

L'lruus  trial,  Low  Dutch  being  a  language  so 

•u-  to  our  own:   had  it  been  one  of  the 

L'uiges  entirely  different,  he  might  have 

« "n  very  soon  satisfied. 

'*  Mr.  Langton  and  he  having  gone  to  see  a 

'■•'inason's  mneral  procession  when  they  were 

!  Ilitchester,  and  some  solemn  music  being 

>  ivcd  on  French  horns,  he  said,  ^  This  is  the 

■  t  time  that  I  have  ever  been  affected  by 

ol  rounds ;  *  adding,  *  that  the  impression 

1'*  upon  him  was  of  a  melancholy  kind.' 

Lanrrton  saying,  that  this  effect  was  a  fine 

, — JoHivaoif.    *  jfes,  if  it  soflens  the  mind 


r>  <*  Frvtkch  horn.  bowevAr.  it  so  far  from  being  meUn- 
'  "  -r  tf.  that  when  thit  strain  it  light,  and  in  the  fleld, 

■  i«  nnthinf  to  cheerful  I    It  was  tne  funeral  occaiion, 
'  'bablr  the  •olemnitf  of  the  strain,  that  produced  the 

'  »•    ftfect  here  mentioned.  —  Bom niy.     Surelj   the 

■o  of  the  Frenrh  horn  is  graver  than  the  treble  of  the 

•'*    "  JohnMm  said  of  Music,  that  it  was  the  only  len- 

•  .Kure  withoot  vtce. "  —  Uawkhu*t  Apopk.  —  CaoKsa, 

I'  •hoold  be  remembered,  that  this  was  said  twentjr-flre 

f'j  rears  afo.  when  lace  was  rerr  generally  worn.  — 

^N  i799.    But  even  with  this  explanation  the  meaning 

'  «^>^r.    Perhaps  Johnsoo  meant  that  Greek  was  an  ele- 

'    '-n  inient,  Hiie  lace,  of  which  every  man  gets  and  dis- 

■  ■  M  Tnurh  as  he  can.  —  Caoxsa. 
*'  -  ant^',  p.  497.  n.  2.  —  C. 

I>r  Johnson,  In  his  Life  of  Cowley,  says,  that  these  arn 


•  I 
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80  as  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  salutary 
feelings,  it  may  be  good :  but  masmuch  as  it  is 
melancholy  per  «e,  it  is  bad.' 

"  Goldsnuth  had  long  a  visionary  project, 
that  some  time  or  other,  when  his  circumstances 
should  be  easier,  he  would  go  to  Aleppo,  in 
order  to  acquire  a  knowledge,  as  far  as  might 
be,  of  any  arts  peculiar  to  the  East,  and  m- 
troduce  them  into  Britain.  When  this  was 
talked  of  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company,  he  said, 
*  Of  all  men,  Goldsmith  is  the  most  unfit  to  go 
out  upon  such  an  inquiry ;  for  he  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  such  arts  as  we  already  possess, 
and  consequently  could  not  know  what  would 
be  accessions  to  our  present  stock  of  mechani- 
cal knowledge.  Sir,  he  would  bring  home  a 
grinding  barrow,  which  you  see  in  eyery  street 
m  London,  and  think  that  he  had  fiimished  a 
wonderful  improvement.' 

"  *  Greek,  Sir,'  said  he,  *  is  like  lace ;  every 
man  gets  as  much  of  it  as  he  can.* ' 

"  When  Lord  Charles  Hay,  after  his  return 
from  America,  was  preparing  his  defence  to  be 
offered  to  the  court-martial  which  he  had 
demanded,  having  heard  Mr.  Langton  as  hi^h 
in  expressions  of  admiration  of  Johnson  as  he 
usually  was,  he  requested  that  Dr.  Johnson 
might  be  introduced  to  him ;  and  Mr.  Langton 
having  mentioned  it  to  Johnson,  he  very  kindly 
and  readily  agreed;  and,  being  presented  by 
Mr.  Langton  to  his  lordship,  while  under 
arrest,  he  saw  him  several  times ;  upon  one  of 
which  occasions  Lord  Charles  read  to  him  what 
he  had  prepared,  which  Johnson  signified  his 
approbation  of,  saying,  *  It  is  a  very  good  sol- 
dierly defence.'  Johnson  said  that  he  had 
advised  his  lordship,  that  as  it  was  in  vain  to 
contend  with  those  who  were  in  possession  of 
power,  if  they  would  offer  him  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-generaL  and  a  government,  it  would 
be  better  judged  to  desist  firom  urging  his 
complainta.  It  is  well  known  that  his  lordship 
died  before  the  sentence  was  made  known.' 

**■  Johnson  one  day  gave  high  praise  to  Dr. 
Bentley's  verses  in  Dodsley's  Collection,  which 
he  recited  with  his  usual  energy.  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  who  was  present,  observed,  in  his 
decisive  professorial  manner,  "  Very  well,  — 
very  well.'  Johnson,  however,  added,  *  Yes, 
they  are  very  well,  Sir ;  but  you  may  observe 
in  what  manner  they  are  well.  They  are  the 
forcible  verses  ^  of  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  but 


"the  only  English  verses  which  Bi^ntley  is  known  to  have 
written."  I  shall  here  insert  them,  and  hope  my  readers 
will  apply  them. 

**  Who  strives  to  mount  Parnaisiit'  hill. 
And  thence  poetic  Liurols  bring. 
Must  first  acquiro  dut*  force  and  skill, 
Must  fly  with  swan's  or  eagle's  wing. 

**  Who  Nature's  treasures  would  explore, 
Her  mysteries  and  arrana  know, 
Mu«t  high  as  loftr  Newton  soar. 
Must  stoop  as  delving  Woodward  low. 

**  Who  Ktudles  ancient  laws  and  rite*. 
ToHKues,  arts,  and  arms.  .\nd  hittory. 
Must  ilrudee,  like  Seiden,  days  and  uJghts, 
And  tn  the  endless  labour  die. 
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not  accustomed  to  write  verse;  for  there  is 
some  uncouthncss  in  the  expression/  * 

"  Drinking  tea  one  day  at  Garrick's  with 
Mr.  Langton,  he  was  questioned  if  he  was  not 
somewhat  of  a  heretic  as  to  Shakspeare.  Said 
Garrick,  *  I  doubt  he  is  a  little  of  an  infidel.* 
*  Sir,'  said  Johnson,  *  I  will  stand  by  the  lines 
I  have  written  on  Shak.-spearc  in  my  prologue 
at  the  opening  of  your  theatre.'  Mr.  Langton 
suggested,  that  in  the  line, — 

•  And  panting  Time  toiTd  after  him  in  vain,' 

Johnson  might  have  had  in  his  eye  the  passage 
in  tlie  'Tempest,'  where  Prospero  says  of 
Miranda,  — 

She  will  outstrip  all  praise, 


And  make  it  halt  behind  her." 

Johnson  said  nothing.  Garrick  then  ventured 
to  observe,  *  I  do  not  think  that  the  happiest 
line  in  the  praise  of  Shakspeare.'  Johnson 
exclaimed  (smiling),  '  Prosaical  rogues !  next 
time  T  write,  1  '11  make  both  time  and  space 
pant.'  * 

"  It  is  well  known  that  there  was  formerly 
a  rude  custom  for  those  who  were  sailing  upon 
the  Thames  to  accost  each  other  as  they  passed 
in  the  most  abusive  language  they  could  invent ; 
generally,  however,  with  as  mucli  satirical  hu- 
mour as  they  were  capable  of  i)roducing. 
Addison  gives  a  specimen  of  this  ribaldry  in 
Number  383.  of  *  The  Si)ectator,'  when  Sir 
Koger  de  Coverly  and  he  are  going  to  Spring- 
garden.^  Johnson  was  once  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  this  species  of  ccmtest.  A  fellow 
having  attacked  him  with  some  coarse  raillery, 
Jolmson  answered  him  tluis,  *  Sir,  your  wife, 
tinder  pretence  of  keeping  a  house  of  ill  fame,  is 
a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.'  One  evening  when 
he  and  Mr.  Burke  and  ^Ir.  Langton  were  in 
company  together,  and  the  admirable  scolding 
of  Tiraon  of  Athens  was  menticmed,  this  in- 


*•  Who  travels  in  relicious  jar«, 

(Truth  mixM  with  orror,  shades  w5th  rays,) 
Like  Whiston.  wantinf?  pyx  or  stars, 
hi  ocean  wide  or  sinks  or  strays. 

"  But  grant  our  hero's  hope  long  toil 
And  comprehensive  genius  crown, 
All  sciences,  all  hearts  his  spoil, 
Yet  uhat  reward,  or  what  renown  ? 

•*  Envy,  innate  in  vulgar  souls, 

Knvy  steps  in  and  stops  his  rise  ; 
Env^'  with  poison'd  tarniith  fouls 
Hi*  lustre,  and  his  worth  decries. 

"  Inglorious  or  by  wants  enthrall'd. 
To  college  anti  old  bonks  confined  ; 
A  pedant  irom  hisi  learning  rall'd, 

Dunces  advanced,  he's  left  l>ehind  : 
Yet  lelt  content,  a  jrenuine  stoic  he. 
Gn^at  without  patron,  rich  without  South  Sea." 

—  UoswcLL. 

The  last  stanza  is  corrected  from  a.  better  copy  found  by 
J.  BoswELL,  jun. —  Crokku. 

'  The  diflerence  between  Johnson  nnd  Smith  is  apparent 
even  in  thi*  slight  instance.  Smith  was  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary  appli«Htion,  and  had  his  mind  crowded  with  all 
mann<-r  of  subjects  ;  but  the  force,  acuteness,  and  vivacity  of 
Johnson  were  not  to  be  found  there.  He  had  book-making 
so  much  in  his  thoughts,  and  was  so  chary  of  what  might  be 
turned  to  aeroimt  in  that  way,  that  he  once  said  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  that  he  made  it  a  rule,  when  in  company, 


stance  of  Johnson^s  was  quoted,  and  th<>Q»T 
to  have  at  least  equal  excellence. 

*'  As  Johnson  always  allowed  the  extrsrr- 
dinary  talents  of  Mr.  Burke,  so  Mr.  Burir 
was  fully  sensible  of  the  wonderful  powers  r-J 
Johnson.  Mr.  Langton  recollects  havmg  pa?**! 
an  evening  with  both  of  them,  when  Mr.  BtLrt-' 
repeatedly  entered  upon  topics  which  it  w^* 
evident  he  would  have  illustrated  wiih  ex!<-T- 
sive  knowledge  and  richness  of  espre??:*!!. 
but  Johnson  always  seized  upon  the  cuoiss^- 
tion,  in  which,  however,  he  acquitted  himfei:  7 
a  most  masterly  manner.  As  ilr.  Burke  -s. 
Mr.  Langton  were  walking  home,  Mr.  Bi:* 
observed  that  Johnson  had  been  verr  £::>.» 
that  night :  Mr.  Langton  joined  in  this.  \^ 
added,  he  could  have  wished  to  hear  c-' 
from  another  person  (plainly  intimatiiu  :b: 
he  meant  Mr.  Burke).  '  O,  no,'  «aid  M: 
Burke,  *  it  is  enough  for  me  to  have  rus^  d'. 
bell  to  him.' 

"  Beauclerk  having  observed  to  him  of  *^ 
of  their  friends,  that  he  was  awkward  at  orin'r 
ing  money ;  *  Why,  Sir,'  said  Johnson,  I  an 
likewise  awkward  at  counting  money.  !*• 
then,  Sir,  the  reason  is  plain ;  I  have  had  >vr; 
little  money  to  count/ 

"  He  had  an  abhorrence  of  afiectation.  Tiii- 
ing  of  old  Mr.  Langton,  of  whom  be  said.  *  ^l- 
you  will  seldom  see  such  a  gentleman,  suvk  tf 
his  stores  of  literature,  such  his  knowlt^br  is 
divinity,  and  such  his  exemplary  life;'  &-" 
added,  *  and.  Sir,  he  has  no  grimace,  b«i  j?j^ 
ticulation,  no  bursts  of  admiration  on  tr^a^ 
occasions :  he  never  embraces  you  wiib  a 
overacted  cordiality.' 

"  Being  in  company  with  a  genllemaa  v- 
thought  fit  to  mamtain  Dr.  Bierkeley's  be^ 
nious  philosophy,  that  nothing  exists  t-a'  *^ 
perceived  by  some  mind ;  when  the  gentiew" 
was  going  away,  Johnson  said  to  him,  *  P^- 
Sir,  don't  leave  us ;  for  we  may  perhap*  f*V^ 


T* 


never  to  talk  of  what  he  understood.  B^'auctot  fe»* 
short  time  a  pretty  high  opinion  of  Smith't  aM(wr*£^- 
Garrick,  after  listening;  to  him  for  a  while.  a»  to  co*  -^  ■*'■ 
his  expectations  had  l>ecn  raised,  turned  slily  to  a  ^'-^  - - 
whispered  him,  "What  say  you  to  thb?  — eh>  fi-^  ' 
think."  —  BoswBLL.  I  suppose  these conversatttsia  arrsy- 
at  the  Club,  to  which  Smith  wa*  admiUed  in  1771  —  ''• 
Ueauclerk.  Gibbon,  Jones,  and  Reynolds  hetag  ?■*■•*•" 
Crokbr,  1847. 

3  1  am  sorry  to  see  in  the  **  TransactioiM  of  t^  ^  r 
Society  of  Edinburgh."  toI.  it.,  "  An  csi«y  oa  th»  <^**^ 
of  Hamlet,"  written,  I  sbo«ild  suppose.  I^a  Teiy  ywjr-^  ~^ 
though  called  "  Reverend,"  who  speaks  with  i>t»«- -  - 
petulance  of  the  first  literary  character  of  Mi  ■**•  *^,^  * 
cloudy  confusion  of  words  ( which  hath  of  late  too  oAr  F  ^ 
in  Scotland  for  mctapkjfncs),  he  thus  ^'•'■'f'^  5\^ 
one  of  the  noblest  lines  in  our  Un«»ajre :  — "  D^- 1**^, 
has  remarked,  that  *  Time  toiled  alter  hbn  in  r^~ 
should  apprehend  that  this  is  enttrdif  to  mmimkt  Ae 
Time  toils  after  rrery  great mtm^9i  veil  as  t&m 
The  workinfgt  of  an  ordiBaiy  mind  lerp  f 
time  ;  they  more  no  Cuter ;  dkfjf  ka»e  aeir 
middle,  and  their  end  ;  but  superior  natnro 
into  a  point.  They  do  not.  Indeed,  smnraa 
suspend,  or  they  lock  tkem  mp  mtke  ttneast 
society,  under  whose  sanction  such  0abt4sis 
world,  would  do  well  to  olfcr  a  premiiim  to  «■?*■■ 
discover  its  meaning.  —BoawKU..  Tke •atjy*'** 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Robertson,  aftersrards  D.D-  •■ 
a  ♦•  Life  of  Marp  Qnetn  <if  ScoU."  -  C»o«l^  »«. 

3  Vauxhall.  —  Croker. 
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to  think  of  jou,  and  then  you  will  cease  to 

exist/ 

*'  Goldsmith,  upon  beine  visited  bj  Johnson 

one  daj  in  the  Temple,  said  to  him  with  a  little 
'   jealousy  of  the  appearance  of  his  accommoda- 
tion, *  I  shall  soon  be  in  better  chambers  than 
I    these.*  Johnson  at  the  same  time  checked  him 

and  paid  him  a  handsome  compliment,  implying 
I    that  a  man  of  his  talents  should  be  above  at- 

toution  to  such  distinctions, — *  Nay,  Sir,  never 
I    mind  that :  Nil  to  muesiveris  extra,  ^ 
I        *^'  At  the  time  when  his  pension  was  granted 

to  him,  he  said,  with  a  noble  literary  ambition, 
.  *■  Had  this  happened  twenty  years  ago,  I  should 
{    have  gone  to  Constantinople  to  learn  Arabic, 

as  Pooocke  did.' 

^  As  an  instance  of  the  niceness  of  his  taste, 

though  he  praised  West's  translation  of  Pin- 
,    d.ir,  he  pointed  out  the  following  passages  ss 

faulty,  by  expressing  a  circumstance  so  minute 

as  to  detract  from  the  general  dignity  which 

should  prevail ;  — 

*  0own  then  from  thy  glittering  nail. 
Take,  O  Muse,  thy  Dorian  lyre.' 

**  When  Mr.  Vesey  '  was  proposed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Literary  Club,  Mr.  Burke  began  by 
yajinff  that  he  was  a  man  of  gentle  manners. 
"  !%ir,  said  Johnson,  *you  ne^  say  no  more. 
When  you  have  said  a  man  of  gentle  manners, 
yon  have  said  enough.' 

^  The  late  Mr.  Fitzherbert  told  Mr.  Lang- 
tnn  that  Johnson  said  to  him,  *■  Sir,  a  man  has 
no  DBore  right  to'«^  an  uncivil  thing,  than  to 
act  one ;  no  more  right  to  say  a  rude  thing  to 
another  than  to  kno^  him  down.* 

^  ^  My  dear  friend.  Dr.  Bathurst,'  sud  he, 
with  a  warmth  of  approbation,  *•  declared  he 
«r;ut  glad  that  his  father,  who  was  a  West  India 
planter,  had  left  his  affairs  in  total  ruin,  be- 
«uu9«,  having  no  estate,  he  was  not  under  the 
t  ♦'Captation  of  having  slaves.' 

**'  Richardson  had  little  conversation,  except 
:t))out  bis  own  works,  of  which  Sir  Joshua 
iU'ynolds  said  he  was  always  willing  to  talk, 
iiri't  glad  to  have  them  introduced.'  Johnson, 
when  he  carried  Mr.  Langton  to  see  him,  pro- 
f  «*s9e<i  that  he  could  bring  him  out  into  con- 
>  «;rsatton,  and  used  this  allusive  expression, 
*  Sir,  I  can  make  him  re€tr.*  But  he  failed ; 
f  i  >r  in  that  interview  Richardson  said  little  else 


Sec  ta  qoadverls  txtn. 

Vor  wek  beyond  jour—U.  ~  Perrius,  Sai.  1 . 7.  —  C. 

*  Tlw  RlcbC  Hoo.  Afnondntham  Vney  wm  elt>cti>d  a 

r*»fmb«r  of  tM  LIUraiT  Club  in  1773.  mnd  died  Aagiitt  Ilth, 

•  7i«fi  -.  Malohb.    Y«t  Be  «lt«r«ardB  found  that  frentle  maiv- 

••r  •  aloDe  ««rt  mot  "  emomgk  ;  **  for  when  Mrs.  Piozii  once 

.■Ii«d  bim   coooeroittf   the  coavpr»«tional  poweri  of  Mr. 

V'«-»ey.  vUb  whon  «he  vm  unacquainted,  *'  He  talked  to 

r-  >».**  Mid  JohnMm,  **ODe  tlav  at  tMf  Ciuh  concerning  Catu 

•,e't  wJMp*faey  ;  wo  I  withdrew  mjr  attention,  and  thought 

«  -,  .ctt  Tom  Thumb/*  ~  CaoKia. 

«  A  IMffarv  la^  bat  favoured  me  with  a  ebaracterittic 
■  ■  «#«dnl«  of  fUdiardson.  One  day  at  hU  country  house  at 
V.  .vrtbcod,  where  a  large  eompany  was  auembled  at  dinner, 
^  g«NitiPPiaii.  who  was  Just  returned  from  Parts,  willing  to 
Mr.  Blehardsoo,  mentioned  to  him  a  very  flattering 


vcumttaaee,  that  ho  had  seen  his  Clarissa  lying  on  the 
nf's  hfOChar*t  table.    Blebardaon,  observing  that  part  of 


than  that  there  lay  in  the  room  a  translation  of 
his  Clarissa  into  German. 

^*  Once  when  somebody  produced  a  news- 
paper in  which  there  was  a  letter  of  stupid 
abuse  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of  which  John- 
son himself  came  in  for  a  share,  *  Pray,'  said 
he,  *  let  us  have  it  read  aloud  from  beginning 
to  end ;  which  being  done,  he,  with  a  ludicrous 
earnestness,  and  not  directing  his  look  to  any 
particular  person,  called  out,  *Are  we  alive 
after  all  this  satire  ?  * 

*'  He  hjid  a  strong  prejudice  against  the 
political  character  of  Seeker,  one  instance  of 
which  appeared  at  Oxford,  where  he  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction  at  his  varying  the  old- 
established  toast,  *  Church  and  king.*  ^The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,'  said  he,  with  an 
affected,  smooth,  smiline  grimace,  drinks  **  Con- 
stitution in  church  and  state."  Being  asked 
what  difference  there  was  between  the  two  toasts, 
he  said,  ^  Why,  Sir,  you  may  be  sure  he  meant 
something.*  Yet  when  the  life  of  that  prelate, 
prefixed  to  his  sermons  by  Dr.  Porteus  and 
Dr.  Stinton,  his  ch^lains,  first  came  out,  he 
read  it  with  the  utmost  avidity,  and  said, '  It 
is  a  life  well  written,  and  that  well  deserves  to 
be  recorded.' 

**  Of  a  certain  noble  lord  *,  he  said,  *•  Respect 
him  yon  could  not ;  for  he  had  no  mind  or  his 
own.  Love  him  you  could  not ;  for  that  which 
you  could  do  with  him  every  one  else  could.' 

^  Of  Dr.  Goldsmith  he  said,  ^  No  man  was 
more  foolish  when  he  had  not  a  pen  in  his 
hand,  or  more  wise  when  he  had.* 

"  He  told,  in  his  lively  manner,  the  following 
literary  anecdote :  — '  Green  and  Guthrie,  an 
Irishman  and  a  Scotchman,  undertook  a  trans- 
lation of  Duhalde's  History  of  China.  Green 
said  of  Guthrie,  that  he  knew  no  English,  and 
Guthrie  of  Green,  that  he  knew  no  French ; 
and  these  two  undertook  to  translate  Duhalde*s 
History  of  China.  In  this  translation  there 
was  found,  'the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  new 
moon.*  Now,  as  the  whole  age  of  the  moon  is 
but  twenty- eight  days,  the  moon,  instead  of 
being  new,  was  nearly  as  old  as  it  could  be. 
The  blunder  arose  from  their  mistaking  the  word 
neuvieme^  ninth,  for  Ttouvelle,  or  neuve^  new.' 

'*  Talking  of  Dr.  Blagden's^  copiousness  and 
precision  of  communication.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
*•  Blagden,  Sir,  is  a  delightful  fellow.' 


the  company  were  enfraged  in  talking  to  each  other,  affected 
then  not  to  attend  to  It ;  but,  by  and  br.  »hrn  there  wa*  a 
general  Mlence,  and  he  thuuKht  that  the  fl.ittery  mittht  be 
fully  heard,  he  wddretsed  himtelf  to  the  gentleman  :  "  I  think. 
Sir,  you  were  saying  somewhat  atmut  "—  panting  in  a  high 
flutter  of  expectation.  The  genilem.in,  provoked  at  his 
inordinate  vanitr,  rrsnived  not  to  it)(luii;e  it,  and  with  an 
exquisitely  siv  Mir  of  indifference,  aniwerod,  "  A  mere  trifle. 
Sir,  not  worth  re{>eaiing."  The  morti  Aral  ion  of  Rlchardiuin 
was  visible,  and  he  did  not  sprak  ten  wonln  more  the  whole 
day.  Dijctor  Johnson  was  present,  and  appeared  to  cnjoT  It 
much HofwtLL. 

*  Probabir  ^^xi  Cork.     See  mUi,  p.  565.  6!V9.  —  CtOKia. 

'  Afterwards  Sir  Charles  Blagden.  Hannah  More's  account 
of  him  was.  "  Doctor  Blagden  is  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
SocietT,  so  modest,  so  seoktble.  and  so  knowing,  that  he  ex* 
emplitfe*  Pope's  line,  *  Willing  to  teach,  and  yet  not  proud  to 
know.' "—  Liff,  vol.  U.  p.  9S.  —  Ckokb>,  IH35. 
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**  On  occasion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  publishiniij 
his  pamphlet  of  *  The  False  Alarm/  there  came 
(»)it  a  very  aii«rry  answer  (hy  many  supposed  to 
be  by  Mr.  Wilkes).  Dr.  «Johnson  determined 
on  not  answerini;  it ;  but,  in  conversation  with 
Mr.  Lan^toii,  mentioned  a  ])articidar  or  two, 
which,  if  he  had  replied  to  it,  he  mijrht  perhaps 
have  inserted.  In  the  answerer's  pamphlet,  it 
had  been  said  with  solemnity,  *  Do  you  con- 
sider. Sir,  that  a  house  of  commons  is  to  the 
])eoi)le  as  a  creature  is  (o  its  Creator?'  'To 
this  ([uestion,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  '  I  could  have 
replied,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  a 
Creator  must  be  such  as  that  he  has  a  power 
t()  unmake  or  annihilate  his  creature.  Then  it 
cannot  be  conceived  that  a  creature  can  make 
laws  for  its  Creator.'  ' 

**  *  Depend  upon  it,'  said  he,  *  that  if  a  man 
talks  of  his  mislbrtunes,  there  is  something  in 
them  that  is  not  rlisagreeable  to  him;  for 
where  there  is  notliing  but  pure  misery,  there 
never  is  any  recourse  to  the  mention  of  it.' 

"  '  A  man  must  be  a  poor  bea>t,  that  should 
read  no  more  in  quantity  than  he  could  utter 

aloud.' 

'* '  Imlac,  in  l^asselas,'  I  spelt  with  a  c  at  the 
end,  because  it  is  less  like  English,  which 
should  alwavs  have  the  Sax<m/t  added  to  the  r.'  - 

"  *  Many  a  man  is  mad  in  certain  instances, 
and  goes  through  life  without  having  it  per- 
jM'ived.  For  4'\;uiipli*,  a  madness  has  seized  a 
])erson,  of  supposing  himsrlf  obliged  literally 
to  pray  continually  ^^ :  had  the  mailness  turned 
the  opposite  way,  and  the  person  thought  it  a 
crime  ever  to  pray,  it  might  not  improbably 
have  continued  unobserved.' 

"  lie  apprehended  that  the  delineation  of 
characters  m  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  the 
*  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand'  was  the  first 
instance  of  the  kind  that  was  known. 

''  '  Supposing,'  said  he,  '  a  wife  to  be  of  a 
studious  or  argumentative  turn,  it  would  be 
verv  troublesome:  for  instances  if  a  woman 
should  continually  dwell  U[K»n  the  subject  of 
the  Arian  hi-resy.' 

"  '  No  man  speaks  concerning  another,  even 
su])pose  it  to  be  in  his  praise,  if  he  thinks  he 
does  not  hear  him,  exactly  as  he  would  if  he 
thought  he  was  within  hearing.  ** 

"  '  The  applause  of  a  single  human  being  is 
of  "-reat  conseijuence.'      This  he    said  to  me 

C  1 


'  His  profoiiTul  atlor.itinn  of  the  Cfrrat  Kirst  Cause  was 
sii<li  .1*  to  set  liiiii  ;(t>i«\<'  that  "  philosophy  and  vain  ilt-roit  " 
uitli  which  iiT'ii  of  narrow  comef  tioJis  havt- boon  iiifVcted. 
I  h  ivi-  hcarel  him  stron^-lv  iTiaiiit.ii:i  lliat  "  what  is  ri|;ht  is 
iiMt  ".o  fri'?!i  aiiv  n  itiu.il  titn('s>,  but  because  Cod  wills  it  to 
be  rii^ht  ;  "'  and  it  is  eertaiiily  >u.  because  he  has  predi>pO!iod 
till-  relations  of  tliiiifis  so,  as  that  wiiicli  ht-  wills  must  bo 
right.—  HoswKLL. 

'■^  1  hope  the  authority  of  tlio  great  master  of  our  lancnaj?e 
will. slop  lliat  curtiiliiif,'  innovation  by  which  we  ^ve  crtfic, 
imhlic,  vtc.  fieouenlly  written  instead  ol'  ct  if tck,  pubtick.  Sec. 
—  IJoswEii,.  \Nliy  should  we  not  retrench  an  obvious  super- 
Unity  ?  In  the  preceding  ape  public  and  critic  were  w  ritton 
j)uli!iqu,-  and  rritiquc.  1  tmd  that  Johnson  himself,  in  a 
nieiTioraniiuni  ainonj'  Mr.  Anderdon's  papers,  dated  in  ITM, 
writes  '•  ciihir  feet."  —  Crokeh. 

"*  Jolinsou  had,  no  doiil»t,  his  poor  friend  Smart  in  his  re- 
collection :  see  a/itir,  p.  l.V».  —  ("RctKER. 


with  great  earnestness  of  manner,  verv  ne:- 
the  time  of  his  decease,  on  occasion  of  br:: 
desired  me  to  read  a  letter  addressed  to  hm 
from  some  person  in  the  north  of  En^'lmi: 
which  when  I  had  done,  and  he  asked  me  «b: 
the  contents  were,  as  I  thought  being  pir!.<^- 
lar  upon  it  might  fatigue  him»  it  beinn  <>t  ?:-£ 
length,  I  only  told  him  in  general  that  il  ist 
highly  in  his  praise ;  and  then  he  expre?-^^ 
himself  as  above. 

"  He  mentioned  with  an  air  of  satisfil an 
what  Baretti  had  told  him ;  that,  meetjcj  c 
the  course  of  his  studying  English  with  an  i- 
cellent  paper  in  *  The  Spectator,'  one  of  r  •£.- 
that  were  written  by  the  respectable  divvrs!- 
ing  minister,  Mr.  Grove  of  Taunton,  aci  ob- 
serving the  genius  and  energy  of  mind  imi  n 
exhibits,  it  greatly  quickened  his  ouriosiu  i-^ 
visit  our  country  ;  as  he  thouffht,  if  such  »?:» 
the  lighter  periodical  essays  of  our  auib-r^ 
their  productions  on  more  weighty  oQa^:J^ 
must  be  wonderful  indeed  ! 

"  He  observed  once,  at  Sir  Jo^hna  R^y 
nolds's,  that  a  beggar  in  the  street  will  !>  - 
readily  ask   alms  from   a  man,   thouuh  ib^r 
should  be  no  marks  of  wealth  in  his  %\\*rr- 
ance,  than  from  even  a  well-dressed  inx'Sja- 
which  he  accounted  for  from  the  great  <Vjr^ 
of  carefulness  as  to  money,  that  is  to  l>i  t'  -r  i 
in  women;   saving  farther  upon  it,  thit  ■>' 
opportunities  m  general  that  they  p(^:vsrf5  d 
improving  their  condition  are  much  fewer  ths? 
men  have ;  and  adding,  as  he  looked  round  fi 
company,  which  consisted  of  men  only,  *  Ti.-^ 
is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not  think  be  ciiji". 
be  richer,  if  he  would  use  his  endeavour.' 

"  He  thus  characterised  an  ingenious  wHvt 
of  his  ac(juaintance  :  '  Sir,  he  is  an  entliiL*^< 
by  rule.' 

"  *  He  may  hold  up  that  shield  circa^  ^ 
his  encmieSy  was  an  observation  on  Hf«m*:T,  ir 
reference  to  his  description  of  the  ihi-M  '- 
Achilles,  made  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  [p.  '^'.'  • 
wife  to  his  friend  Mr.  Fitzherbert  of  Perr*- 
shire,  and  respected  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  ^-" 
fine  one.''  lie  had  in  general  a  verv  t:3 
opinion  of  that  lady's  understandiDg. 

**  An  observation  of  Bathursl'*  may  he  -mt-z- 
tioned,  which  Johnson  repeated,  appeartn^  r- 
acknowledge  it  to  be  well  founded:  njuBr-^,' 
was  somewhat  remarkable  how  seld<Hn,  ^>e  v«*- 


*  This  observation  conflnns  mjr  auggeftiaB,  amar.  »  ?*- 
n.  .S.  and  p.  ."WU.  n.  1,  Ihat  we  hare  »ufferfd  bf  P.t*»->  • 
having  written  hit  Journal  of  the  Tour  to  0»  Hifi» --• 
under  Johnson's  inspection. —  Crokkb.  1M7. 

*  No.  ShH.  601.  b'2ih  6.-».  Sc«  ami.  lOtb  .Apifl.  1T?K-  >'»^ 
son'a  praise  of  tliat  on  Soveity^  whkh  It  Ka  6A .  b«5  ?  t:*" 
in  the  Biographical  Preface  to  the  Spectator.  t^««  r** 
attributed  ( I  know  not  why)  to  No.  5Sg.  — Caair*,  )*C 

*  Sterne  is  of  a  direct  contrary  opinion.    S<e  bis  ~  S.:» 


mental  Journev;  "  article.  The  Upttny.  —  l^'*^'  , 

7  Meaning,  1  suppose,  that   Homrr  ■  ietenfOac    a*  '-^ 
.shield  of  .\chiUe«  waa  so  masterly  thai  It  alooc  aastt:*^--^ 
to  prove  him  a  gre«t  |>oet.  and  to  turn  all  thr  ihaita  «<  cr^ 
ri»m.      But  the  reader  cannot  have  failed  to  otaw"*'   '-^^ 
many  of  the  anecdotes  in  Mr.  Langion's  CeH 
very  obscurely  expressed,  and  that  difcrwi 
sometimes  jumbled  Into  one  paraigai^.  —  CiOK0* 
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r.ision  of  coming  into  the  company  of  any  new 
p<'rson,  one  felt  any  wbh  or  inclination  to  see 
liioi  again." 


This  year  the  Reverend  Dr.  Franklin  having 
published  a  translation  of"  Lucian,"  inscribed 
to  him  the  Demtmax  thus :  — 

*«  To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  Demonax  of  the 
present  age,  this  piece  is  inscribed  by  a  sincere  ad- 
mirer of  his  respectable  talents, 

The  TaAKSLATOiu** 

Though  upon  a  particular  comparison  of 
Demonax  ana  Johnson,  there  does  not  seem  to 
!>«•  a  great  deal  of  sinularity  between  them  *, 
this  dedication  is  a  iust  conipliment  from  the 
i/»*noral  character  given  by  Lucian  of  the  an- 
oiont  sage,  "  dpttrrov  wv  oioa  *yw  ^iXoiro^wv 
'ffi'Ofifvov,  the  best  philosopher  whom  I  have 
over  seen  or  known.' 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 


1781. 

The  ♦*  Liwa  of  the  Pbets**  completed.  —  Ohnervatwru 
vpon,  and  varums  Readinge  t'li.  Me  Life  of  Cowley. 

WaBer.  —  Milton,  —  Dry<Un,  —  Pope.  — 

Broome.  —  Addlton.  —  PamelL  —  Blackmore.  — 
Philips,  —  Ckmgreve.  —  TickeB.  — Akenside,  — 
Lord  Lfttelton.  —  Foung,  —  Swijl, 

]\  1781,  Johnson  at  last  completed  his  "Lives 
..»  the  Poets,**  of  which  he  gives  this  account: 
••  Some  time  in  March  I  finished  the  *  Lives  of 
!!i.'  Poets,'  which  I  wrote  in  my  usual  way, 
:;i:itr>rily  and  hastily,  unwilling  to  work,  and 
A  forking  with  vigour  and  haste."*  In  a  me- 
lu  iranclum  previous  to  this,  he  says  of  them : 
••  Written,  I  hope,  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
♦.  I..1  to  the  promotion  of  piety."  —  (Pr,  and 
yf»fi^  pp.  174. 190.) 

This  IS  the  work  which,  of  all  Dr.  Jolmson's 
•Arltinjps  will  perhaps  be  read  most  generally. 


•  Thrre  were  many  points  in  which  Johnson  did  not  re- 
'  •^  tr  I><nnoDftx.  *bo  was  high-born  and  rich,  rery  mild  in 
.   tnannerf.  |«ol1e  in  argtim«»t  and  even  In  his  repri- 

'  ;'<:«.  and  lived  to  a  great  age  in  uninterrupted  health  ;  but 

•..'ne  ruber  particulars  Lucian 's  character  seems   appll- 

I  •  to  Johnson  ;  ami  indeed  his  tract  resembles  (in  little) 

vril's  own  work,  being  a  collection  of  observations  on 

.raJ  topic*,  moral,  critical,  and  religious,  made  bvaphil. 

;  %rT  of  strong  sense,  ready  wit,  and  fearless  veracity  ;  and 

rharacter  which  Lucian  ascribes  to  the  conversation  of 

• .  Tiax  appears  to  me  not  unlike  (making  due  allowance 

'  •>!«>  dt(fcrenc«  of  ancient  and  modern  habits  and  topics) 

fttylo  of  that  of  Dr.  Johnson — CaoKsa. 

Tt{%  fadttCy  of  writing,  and  this  dilatoriness  ever  to 

%•  '•    Dr.  Johnson  always  retained,  from  the  davi  that  he 

.  ».>k«>d  and  dictated  his  first  publication  to  Mr.  Hector,  to 

•  moment  be  made  me  copy  out  those  variations  in  Pope's 
.     .Vr  which  ar«  printed  in  the  Lives  of  tMe  Ports.    'And 

.  '  said  he,  when  1  had  finished  it  for  him.  *  I  fear  not  Mr. 
*•  -  c-kls  (Iha  printer]  of  a  pin.*->  Piexzi,    The  first  bvraison 


and  with  most  pleasure.  Philology  and  bio- 
graphy were  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  those 
who  lived  most  in  intimacy  with  him,  heard 
him  upon  all  occasions,  when  there  was  a  pro- 
per opportunity,  take  delight  in  expuitiating 
upon  the  various  merits  of  the  English  poets : 
upon  the  niceties  of  their  characters,  and  the 
events  of  their  progress  through  the  world 
which  they  contributed  to  illuminate.  His 
mind  was  so  full  of  that  kind  of  information, 
and  it  was  so  well  arranged  in  his  memory,  that 
in  performing  what  he  had  undertaken  in  this 
way,  he  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  put  his 
thoughts  upon  paper;  exhibiting  first  each 
poet's  life,  and  then  subjoining  a  critical  exa- 
mination of  his  genius  and  works.  But  when 
he  began  to  write,  the  subject  swelled  in  such 
a  manner,  that  instead  of  prefaces  to  each  poet, 
of  no  more  than  a  few  pages,  as  he  had  origi- 
nally intended ',  he  p^oauced  an  ample,  rich, 
and  most  entertaining  view  of  them  in  every 
respect.  Li  this  he  resembled  Quintilian,  who 
tells  us,  that  in  the  composition  of  his  ^*  Insti- 
tutions of  Oratory,**  ^*  Latius  se  tamen  aperi' 
ente  materia^  plus  quam  impanebatw  oneris 
spaiUe  suscepi,^  The  booksellers,  justly  sensi- 
ble of  the  great  additional  value  of  the  copy- 
right, presented  him  with  another  hundred 
pounds,  over  and  above  two  hundred,  for  which 
his  agreement  was  to  furnish  such  prefaces  as 
he  thought  fit.^ 

This  was,  however,  but  a  small  recompence 
for  such  a  collection  of  biography,  and  such 
principles  and  illustrations  of  criticism,  as,  if 
digested  and  arranged  in  one  system,  by  some 
modem  Aristotle  or  Longinus,  might  form  a 
code  upon  that  subject,  such  as  no  other  nation 
can  show.  As  he  was  so  good  as  to  make  me 
a  present  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  original, 
and  indeed  only,  manuscript  of  this  admirable 
work,  I  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  with 
wonder  the  correctness  with  which  he  rapidly 
struck  off  such  glowing  composition.  He  may 
be  assimilated  to  the  lady  in  Waller,  who  could 
impress  with  "  love  at  first  sight : " 

**  Some  other  nymphs  with  colours  faint. 
And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint. 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy  : 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy.** 


was  published  in  1779.  This  edition  of  the  Poets  was  in  sixty 
volumes,  small  octavo.—  Choker. 

3  Hia  dekign  is  thus  announced  in  his  advertisement :  "  The 
booksellers  havinf^  determined  to  publith  a  body  of  English 
po«*try,  I  was  p^rtiuaded  to  promise  them  a  preface  to  the 
works  of  each  author ;  an  undertaking,  as  it  was  then  pre- 
sented to  inv  mind,  not  very  tedious  or  difficult.  My  puq'oie 
was  only  to  nave  allotted  to  every  pool  an  advertisement,  like 
that  which  we  find  in  the  '  French  Miscellaniei,'  containing 
a  few  dates,  and  a  general  character  ;  hut  I  have  iieen  led  be- 
yond mv  intention.  I  hope  by  the  honest  desire  of  giving 
useful  pleasure Boawf.ll. 

*  The  bargain  was  for  two  hundred  guineas,  and  the  book- 
sellers spontaneously  added  a  Mirrf  hundred :  on  this  occasion 
Dr.  Johnson  observed  to  me,  "  Sir,  I  always  said  the  hook- 
sellers  were  a  generous  set  of  men.  Nor,  m  the  present  in- 
stance, have  I  reason  to  complain.  The  fact  is,  not  that  ther 
have  |>aid  me  too  little,  but  that  I  have  written  too  much.'* 
The  "  Lives  "  were  soon  published  In  a  separate  edition ; 
when,  for  a  very  few  corrections,  he  was  presented  with 
another  hundred  guineas.—  Nichols.  Anti,  p.  531.  n.  l.—C. 
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That  he,  however,  had  a  good  deal  of  trou- 
ble, and  some  anxiety,  in  carrying  on  the  work, 
we  see  from  a  series  of  letters  to  Mr.  Nichols, 
the  printer,  whose  variety  of  literary  inquiry 
and  obliging  disposition  rendered  him  useful 
to  Johnson.    Thus  :  — 

"  In  the  Life  of  Waller,  Mr.  Nichols  will  find  a 
reference  to  the  Parliamentary  History,  from  which 
8  long  quotation  is  to  be  inserted.  If  Mr.  Nichols 
cannot  eanly  find  the  book,  Mr.  Johnson  will  send 
it  firom  StreathamL 

**  Clarendon  is  here  returned. 

*<  By  some  accident  I  laid  your  note  upon  Duke 
up  so  safely,  that  I  cannot  find  it.  Your  informations 
have  been  of  great  use  to  me.  T  must  beg  it 
again,  with  another  list  of  our  authors,  for  I  have 
laid  that  with  the  other.  I  have  sent  Stepney's 
Epitaph.  Let  me  have  the  revises  as  soon  as  can 
be.     December,  1778. 

'<  I  have  sent  Philips,  with  his  Epitaphs,  to  be 
inserted.  The  fragment  c/[  a  preface  is  hardly 
worth  the  impression,  but  that  we  may  seem  to  do 
something.  It  may  be  added  to  the  Life  of  Philips. 
The  Latin  pa|^  is  to  be  added  to  the  Life  of  Smith. 
I  shall  be  at  home  to  revise  the  two  sheets  of 
Milton.     March  1. 1779. 

**  Please  to  get  me  the  last  edition  of  Hughes^s 
Letters ;  and  try  to  get  Dennis  upon  Blackmore 
and  upon  Cato,  and  any  thing  of  the  same  writer 
against  Pope.     Our  materials  are  defective. 

"  As  Waller  professed  to  have  imitated  Fairfax, 
do  you  think  a  few  pages  of  Fairfax  would  enrich 
our  edition  ?  Few  readers  have  seen  it,  and  it  may 
please  them.     But  it  is  not  necessary. 

**  <  An  account  of  the  Lives  and  Works  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  English  Poets,  by,*  &c.  '  The 
English  Poets,  biographically  and  critically  con- 
sidered, by  Sam.  Johnson.'  Let  Mr.  Nichols  take 
his  choice,  or  make  another  to  his  mind.  May, 
1781. 

**  You  somehow  forgot  the  advertisement  for  the 
new  edition.  It  was  not  enclosed.  Of  Gay's 
Letters  I  see  not  that  any  use  can  be  made,  for 
they  give  no  information  of  any  thing.  That  he 
was  a  member  of  a  philosophical  society  is  some- 
thing ;  but  surely  he  could  be  but  a  corresponding 
member.  However,  not  having  his  life  here,  I 
know  not  how  to  put  it  in,  and  it  is  of  little  im- 
portance."* 

Mr.  Steevens  appears,  from  the  papers  in 
my  possession,  to  have  supplied  him  with  some 
anecdotes  and  quotations ;  and  I  observe  the 
fair  hand '  of  Mrs.  Thrale  as  one  of  his  copyists 
of  select  passages.  But  he  was  principally  in- 
debted to  my  steady  friend,  Mr.  Isaac  Reed, 
of  Staple-inn,  whose  extensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  English  literary  history  I  do  not 


'  See  several  more  In  "  The  Gentleman*!  Magaslne,"  17S5. 
The  editor  of  that  miscellany,  in  which  Johnson  wrote  for 
several  years,  seems  justiv  to  think  that  erery  fragment  of  so 
groat  a  man  is  worthy  of  being  preserved.  —  Boswbll.  The 
originals  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  — P. Cunnino ram. 

'  K/air  hatMt,  in  more  than  one  sense  — her  writing  is  an 
almost  perfect  specimen  of  caligraphy,  u  beautiful,  I  think* 
as  I  ever  saw ;  and  this  power  remained  unimpaired  to  the 
last  vears  of  her  long  life.  —  CROKsa. 

'  Hawkins  says,  that  he  also  gave  It  the  preference,  as  con- 
taining a  nicer   lovestigatioo    and    discrimination   of  the 


express  with  exaggeration,  when  I  say  it  'm 
wonderful :  indeed/ his  labours  have  proreti .' 
to  the  world ;  and  all  who  have  thepteasort  f 
his  acquaintance  can  bear  testimonj  to  tc. 
frankness  of  his  communications  in  priiit. 
society. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  each  : 
Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  or  attempt  ^. 
analysis  of  their  merits,  which,  were  I  al)ie  '•> 
do  it,  would  take  up  too  much  room  in  t:.  • 
work ;  yet  I  shall  make  a  few  obfierrati  <ji< 
upon  some  of  them,  and  insert  a  few  T&ri<>.< 
readings. 

The  Life  of  Cowi«et  he  himself  oon^Uer- 
as  the  best  of  the  whole,  on  aooonnt  of  tht^ :  *- 
sertation  which  it  contains  on  the  iff/a/'",  - 
cal  Poeli.*    Dryden,  whose  critical  ab!  - 
were  equal  to  his  poetical,  had  mentioDed  tl- . 
in  his  excellent  Dedication  of  his  Javenil.  c. 
had  barely  mentioned  them.    Johnson  ha?  -^v 
hibited  them  at  large,  with  such  happy  ili:- 
tration  from  their  writings,  and  in  so  lumln  >  - 
a  manner,  that  indeed  he  may  be  alloired  *: 
full  merit  of  novelty,  and  to  have  disoorer^i ' 
us,  as  it  were,  a  new  planet  in  the  pi>.'V-  - 
hemisphere. 

It  IS  remarked  by  Johnson,  in  consi^it^r' : 
the  works  of  a  poet  \  that  "  amendment  / 
seldom  made  without  some  token  of  a  ro'" 
but  I  do  not  find  that  this  is  applicu^  >  ' 
prose.'    We  shall  see,  that  though  his  aib- 1  - 
ments  in  this  work  are  for  the  better,  tbtr 
nothing  of  the  panmu  aasutui;  the  textjn 
uniform ;  and  indeed,  what  had  been  thtr  ' 
first,  is  very  seldom  unfit  to  have  remsici 

Various  ReadtHgi  '  in  ike  Life  of  Coviit 

*'  All  [future  votaries  of]  thai  wtay  kntafiff } 
for  solitude. 

"  To  conceive   and  eiecute  the  [af^itati 
perception]  pains  and  the  pieasmres  of  ocber  s:  <: 

**  The  wide  effulgence  of  [the  blasiog]  a*" 
noon.** 

Li  the  Life  of  Waixeb,  Johnson  ^y^  • 
tinctand  animated  narrative  of  public  sSi 
that  variegated  period,  with  stronc  tt: 
touches  of  character ;  and  having  a  lair  • '. ' 
tunity  to  display  his  political  principlt**. 
it  with  an  unqualifiea  manly  confidence.  - 
satisfies  his  readers  how  nobly  he  mi^ht  ". 
executed  a  Tory  History  of  hu  coiutrr 

So  easv  is  his  style  in  these  Lives,  that  I 
not  recollect  more  than  three  ancoDua  • 
learned  words:  one,  when  giving  an  »'- 
of  the  approach  of  Waller^s  mortal  di5r-a^ 
says,  '^ne  found  his  legs  grow  twmai. 


characterlHlcs  of  wit,  than  is  dsevbanr  le  br  f«> 
—  Crokbk. 

*  Life  of  SheAeld.  ~  Botwm.. 

*  See«  however,  p.  $67.  of  thla  voluoie,  vtmv  tlK  la-' 
mark  is  made,  and  Johnson  is  th«r»  spgaitng  of  r  ' 
his  Life  of  Dryden,  bla  oteervatkias  on  the  <9ot>  •■ 
Arthur  **  famish  a  striking  tnataooa  oT  liw  tnb*  • 
remark . — Malomb. 

*  The  original  reading  It  inrliwnd  in  bn^sta,sai  C 
sent  one  Is  printed  In  itaUes.—  T 
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iisiuf;  the  expression  his  legs  sioeUed,  he  would 
have  avoided  this ;  and  there  would  have  been 
tto  impropriety  in  its  being  followed  by  the  in- 
tt'rvstmg  question  to  his  physician,  ^  What  that 
$wtUing  meant ? ^  Another,  when  he  mentions 
that  Pope  had  emitted  proposals;  when  pub' 
iiJihed  or  issued  would  have  been  more  readily 
uniicrstood  ;  and  a  third,  when  he  calb  Orrery 
aiid  Dr.  Delaney  writers  both  undoubtedly 
rerarious;  when  true^  lumest,  or /aUhful^  might 
have  been  used.  Yet,  it  must  be  owned,  that 
I  tone  of  these  are  hard  or  too  big  words ;  that 
ni^tom  would  make  them  seem  as  easy  as  any 
<  »t  hers ;  and  that  a  language  is  richer  and  capa- 
hle  of  more  beauty  of  expression,  by  having  a 
•rreater  variety  of  synonymes. 

lii^  dissertation  upon  the  unfitness  of  poetry 
for  the  awful  subjects  of  our  holy  r^igion, 
thouf  h  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  him,  has 
nil  the  merit  of  originality,  with  uncommon 
U  >rce  and  reasoning. 

Fari<ms  Rea£ng»  in  the  Life  of  Wallir. 

**  Consmtcd  to  [the  imertioo  of  their  names] 
tht'ir  omm  mominatiom, 

^  [  After]  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

^  Congratulating  Charles  the  Second  on  his 
'coronation]  ncotered  right, 

"*  He  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all  whom  the 
%  ici viitudes  of  the  world  happen  to  exalt,  must  be 
confessed  to  degrade  his  powers]  scorned  a»  a  proi' 
titmt^d  mind, 

**  The  characters  by  which  Waller  intended  to 
'ii^tinguiah  bis  writings  are  [elegance]  tprightlinest 
•4*1(1  dignity. 

*^  Bluatoma  to  be  Talued  only  as  they  [ibtch] 
f-^rrwU  fruits. 

**  loaagcs  such  as  the  superficies  of  nature  [easily] 
r*f2f/ify  fupplies. 

**  r  His]  5Simi«  applications  [are  sometimes]  mag  be 
t'.'upht  too  remote  and  unoonaequential. 

**  ilia  images  are  [sometimes  confused]  not  alwayg 
'littinct.** 

A|?ainst  his  Life  of  Milton,  the  hounds  of 
v.W'j'^Em  have  opened  in  full  cry.^  But  of 
Mitons  great  excellence  as  a  poet,  where 

•  UI  we  uid  such  a  blazon  as  by  the  hand  of 
.)  •hnson?    I  shall  select  only  the   following 

•  o  -a;4e  concerning  **  Paradise  Lost : "  — 

"  Fancy  ean  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  with 
.  ;).it  temper  Milton  surveyed  the  silent  progress  tji 


'    Mr.  Ktcboli."  Mjt  Marphj,  **  wbote  atuchni^nt  to  hit 

t'r^  xii  rricvd  WM  unwemried.  showed  bim.  In  17S0.  ■  book 

•1  lirmark*  on  Jokiuon's  Life  of  Miltoo,  In  which  the 

r  ni  ]..Mklrr  wat  renewed  with  rirulence,  and  a  poetical 

.  r    tu  the  Literary  Magaaine,  17W  (when  Johniun  had 

«-4  CA  wrHc  hi  that  colkctioo).  was  nrgvd  at  an  aridiUonal 

r  of  deliberate  malice.  He  read  the  UtMllotu  patta^e  with 

'..'uxi,  and  tnatantlr  wrote  on  the  margin :  '  In  the  buti- 

•  ot  l^MoAet  I  wat  decetfed,  partly  by  thinliing  the  man 

r^iitic  to  he  fraodulent.    Of  the  poetical  $caU,  quoted 

-^  tik«  Magaalae,  I  am  not  the  author.    I  fiancy  It  wat 

m  after  1  bad  quitted  that  work ;  for  I  not  only  did  not 

.  •  '!•  It.  but  I  do  not  remember  it.'  "     But  tee  ante,  p.  73. 

i.  —  Caoaaa. 

'  \99  **  Ad  Bta^  en  the  Llle,  Character,  and  Writiiigi  of 

M-.  VOTMiil  JohMOB,**  Loodon,  17S7;  which  U  very  well 

-  r.ttm.  laalrfcig  a  praper  aUowanee  for  the  democratkal 

.•  .*Tj  ot  its  aoUior ;  wboaa  I  caoDot  however  but  admire 

t  Lu  llbcrallqr  la  spaalifan  that  of  ray  itlustrloui  friend :  _ 


his  work,  and  marked  his  reputation  stealing  its 
way  in  a  kind  of  subterraneous  current,  through 
fear  and  silence.  I  cannot  but  conceive  him  calm 
and  confident,  little  disappointed,  not  at  all  dejected, 
relying  on  his  own  merit  with  steady  consciousness, 
and  waiting,  without  impatience,  Uie  Ticissitudes 
of  opinion,  and  the  impartiality  of  a  future  genera- 
tion." 

Indeed  even  Dr.  Towers,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  warmest  zealots  of  21ie 
Revolution  Society  itself,  allows,  that  ^  Johnson 
has  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  abilities 
of  that  great  poet,  and  has  bestowed  on  his 
principal  poetical  compositions  the  most  ho- 
nourable encomiums."  ^ 

That  a  man,  who  venerated  the  church  and 
monarchy  as  Johnson  did,  should  speak  with  a 
just  abhorrence  of  Milton  as  a  politician,  or 
rather  as  a  daring  foe  to  good  polity,  was 
surelv  to  be  expected ;  and  to  those  who  cen- 
sure him,  I  would  recommend  his  commentary 
on  Milton*s  celebrated  complaint  of  his  situ- 
ation, when  b^  the  lenity  of  Charles  the 
Second,  **  a  lenity  of  whiclv*  as  Johnson  well 
observes,  ^*  the  world  has  had  perhaps  no  other 
example,  he,  who  had  written  in  justification 
of  the  murder  of  his  sovereign,  was  safe  under 
an  Act  of  Oblivion,*^  **  No  sooner  is  he  safe 
than  he  nnds  himself  in  danger,  fallen  on  evil 
days  and  evil  tongues,  with  aarhness  and  with 
dmigers  compassed  round.  This  darkness,  had 
his  eyes  been  better  employed,  had  undoubt- 
edly deserved  compassion;  but  to  add  the 
mention  of  danger  was  ungrateful  and  unjust. 
He  was  fallen,  mdeed,  on  evil  days ;  the  time 
was  come  in  which  regicides  could  no  longer 
boast  their  wickedness.  But  of  evil  tongues 
for  Milton  to  complain,  required  impudence 
at  least  equal  to  bis  other  powers;  Milton, 
whose  warmest  advocates  must  allow,  that  he 
never  spared  any  asperity  of  reproach,  or  bru- 
talitv  of  insolence.** 

I  have,  indeed,  often  wondered  how  Milton, 
**  an  acrimonious  and  surly  republican,*'^ — **  a 
man  who  in  his  domestic  relations  was  so 
severe  and  arbitrary,"  and  whose  head  was 
filled  with  the  hardest  and  most  disnud  tenets 
of  Calvinism,  should  have  been  such  a  poet ; 
should  not  only  have  written  with  sublimity, 
but  with  beauty,  and  even  gaiety ;  should 
have  exquisitely  painted  the  sweetest  sensa- 


"  He  pottetted  extraordinary  powert  of  undenunding, 
which  wfre  much  rultiratrd  by  ttudy,  and  itill  more  bf 
meditation  and  reflection.  Hit  memory  wat  remarkbly  re- 
tentiTP,  hit  imagination  uncommonlj  Tigorout,  and  iiit  judg- 
ment keen  and  iM>netratmg.  He  had  a  strong  tente  of  the 
Importance  of  religion  ;  his  f>iety  wat  lincere,  tod  tometimec 
ardent ;  and  hit  teal  for  the  intemtt  of  virtue  wat  oflcn 
manifctted  in  hit  converitatiun  and  in  hit  writingt.  The  tame 
energy  wiiicb  wat  displayed  in  bit  literary  productiont  waa 
ezhihtted  also  in  hit  conTertation,  which  wat  rariout, 
•triking,  and  inatnicttTe ;  and  perhapt  no  man  ever  eoualled 
him  for  nenrout  and  pointed  reparteet.  lilt  Dictionary, 
hit  Moral  Etsayt.  and  hit  productiont  in  polite  literature, 
will  convey  uselal  instruction,  and  elegant  entertainment, 
a*  long  at  the  language  lo  which  tbey  are  written  ihall  be 
ttoderttood."—  Boawatu 

'  Johnton'a  Life  of  MUtoo.  —  Botwux. 
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tions  of  which  our  nature  is  capable ;  imaged 
the  delicate  raptures  of  connubial  love ;  nay, 
seemed  to  be  animated  with  all  the  spirit  of 
reyelry.  It  is  a  proof  that  in  the  human  mind 
the  departments  of  judgment  and  imagination, 
perception  and  temper,  may  sometimes  be 
divided  bj  strong  partitions ;  and  that  the 
light  and  shade  in  the  same  character  may  be 
kept  so  distinct  as  never  to  be  blended.^ 

In  the  Life  of  Milton,  Johnson  took  occasion 
to  maintain  his  own  and  the  general  opinion 
of  the  excellence  of  rhyme  over  blank  verse, 
in  English  poetry;  and  quotes  this  apposite 
illustration  of  it  by  *^  an  ingenious  critic,  *  that 
it  seems  to  be  verse  only  to  the  eye}  The  gen- 
tleman whom  he  thus  characterises  is  (as  he 
told  Mr.  Seward)  Mr.  Lock,  of  Norbury  Park, 
in  Surrey,  whose  knowledge  and  taste  in  the 
fine  arts  is  universally  celebrated ;  with  whose 
elegance  of  manners  the  writer  of  the  present 
work  has  felt  himself  much  impressed,  and  to 
whose  virtues  a  common  friend,  who  has  known 
him  long  and  is  not  much  addicted  to  flattery, 
gives  the  highest  testimony. 

Variotu  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Milton. 


i( 


I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this  which  [his 
most  bigoted  advocates]  even  kindness  and  reverence 
can  give. 

**  [Perhaps  no]  scarcely  any  man  ever  wrote  so 
much,  and  praised  so  few. 

"  A  certain  [rescue]  preservative  from  oblivion. 

*'  Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression,  as 
[contracted]  pedantic  or  paradoxical. 

**  Socrates  rather  was  of  opinion,  that  what  we 
had  to  learn  was  how  to  [obtain  and  communicate 
happiness]  do  good  and  avoid  evil. 

"Its  elegance  [who  can  exhibit  ?]  is  less  attain- 
abUr 

I  could,  with  pleasure,  expatiate  upon  the 
masterly  execution  of  the  Life  of  Dbtden, 
which  we  have  seen'  was  one  of  Johnson's 
literary  projects  at  an  early  period,  and  which 
it  is  remarkable,  that  afler  desisting  from  it, 
from  a  supposed  scantiness  of  materials,  he 
should,  at  an  advanced  age,  have  exhibited  so 
amply. 

His  defence  of  that  great  poet  against  the 
illiberal  attacks  upon  him,  as  if  his  embracing 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion  had  been  a 
time-serving  measure,  is  a  piece  of  reasoning 
at  once  able  and  candid.  Indeed,  Dryden 
himself,  in  his  "  Hind  and  Panther,"  hath 
given  such  a  picture  of  his  mind,  that  they 
who  know  the  anxiety  for  repose  as  to  the 
awful  subject  of  our  state  beyond  the  grave, 


*  Mr.  Malone  thinks  it  it  rather  a  proof  that  be  felt  nothing 
of  thoM  cheerftil  tenMtiont  which  be  has  described :  that  on 
these  topics  it  is  the  poet,  and  not  the  num^  that  writes.  — 

—  BOSWKU,. 

*  One  of  the  most  natural  instances  of  the  eflioct  of  blank 
Terse  occurred  to  the  late  Eari  of  Hopeton.  Hit  lordship 
obKrrred  one  of  his  shepherds  poring  iu  the  fields  upon 
Milton's  '«  Paradise  Lost  ;^' and  having  »sked  him  what  hook 
it  was,  the  man  answeretl.  "  An't  please  your  lordship,  this  Is 


though  they  may  think  his  opinion  ill-fouud^  >i, 
must  think  charitably  of  his  sentiment :  — 

**  But,  gracious  God,  how  wdl  dost  thou  pro«io« 
For  erring  judgments  an  UDerring  guide ! 
Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  li^t, 
A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight. 
O  1  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  coDoeaTd  ; 
And  search  no  &rther  than  thyself  rer^*d ; 
But  Her  alone  for  my  director  take. 
Whom  thou  hast  promised  never  to  fijnaLe. 
My  thoughtless  youth   was  wix^'d  with    xi^ 

desires; 
My  manhood  long  misled  by  waiid*ri]ig  firen, 
FoUow'd  fiilse  lights;   and  when  tJior  glirj> 

was  gone. 
My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  owe 
Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  I  am ; 
Be  thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  shamr 
Good  life  be  now  my  task  ;  my  doubts  are  d»  • 
What  more  could  diock  my  &ith  than  Thrt«  . 

One?** 

Li  drawing  Dryden*8  character,  Johnson  b  ■ 
given,  though  I  suppose  unintentioDAUj.  s*~:i 
touches  of  his  own.     Thus  :  "  The  power  tr  - 
predominated  in    his    intellectual   opera!}    - 
was  rather  strong  reason   than  qnick   scr-  > 
bility.   Upon  all  occasions  that  were  presenT-' 
he  studied  rather  than  felt;   and  produ- 
sentiments  not  such  as  nature  enforces.  - 
meditation  supplies.     With  the   sim^^e  vr 
elemental  passions,  aa  they  spring  separate  * 
the  mind,  he  seems  not  much  acquainted,    i. 
is,  therefore,  with  all  his  variety  of  excell^*^    . 
not  often  pathetic,  and  had  so  litiie  aensi^'    *  • 
of  the  power  of  effusions  purely  natnrkL  : '  * 
he  did  not  esteem  them  in  others.'**     It  r:. 
indeed  be  observed,  that  in  all  the  nnineri  .  - 
writings  of  Johnson,  whether  in  prose  or  v«  *^ 
and  even  in  his  tragedy,  of  which  the  su:  > 
is  the  distress  of  an  uniortunate  princess  tt  - 
is  not  a  single  passage  that  ever  drew  a  tear  * 


Various  Readings  in  the  Lift  of  Drnwcs 

**  The  reason  of  this  general  pemsatl, 
has  attempted  to  [find  inl  derive  from  the 
which   the  mind    feek  in   the 
secrets. 

**  His  best  actions  are  but  [coDTcnioit] 
of  wickedness. 

**  When  once  be  had  engaged  himself  ia 
tation,  [matter]  thoughts  flowed  in  oo  cither 

<'  llie  abyss  of  an  un-ldcal  [empfiniw] 

**  These,  like  [many  other  harlota],  ike 
other  men,  had  his  love,  though  not  his  a{ 

**  He  [sometimes  displays]  descends  te 
knowledge  with  pedantic  osteotatioiL 

**  French  words  which   [were  then  used 
then  crept  into  conversation.'* 


a  very  odd  sort  of  an  author :  ba  would 
not  get  at  iu" — Boiwtix. 

s  See  anti,  p.  516.  —  Boswtu.. 

*  It  seems  to  me.  that  there  are  maay  fetiwtk 
Johnson's  works,  both  proee  and  verse.  —  Ka 
deep  and  pathetic  moraucy  of  the  fmMt$  sf 
has  often  extracted  tears  nron  those  wmmt  erm 
over  the  pages  of  professed  MDtisMttlalliy.  —  Waj 


*  us  i<. 
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The  Life  of  Popb  *  was  written  by  Johnson 
r,m  amore,  both  from  the  early  possession 
\\  liiob  that  writer  had  taken  of  his  mind,  and 
from  the  pleasure  which  he  must  have  felt,  in 
t'lr  over  silencing  all  attempts  to  lessen  his 
[xHtical  fame,  by  demonstrating  his  excellence, 
uii'l   pronouncing    the  followmg  triumphant 


•  tiNi^ium : 


"  .\fter  all  this,  it  is  sorely  superfluous  to  answer 
ttK*  question  that  has  once  been  asked,  Whether 
I'ope  wax  a  poet  ?  otherwise  than  by  asking  in 
rc'urn,  if  Pope  be  not  a  ]H>et,  where  is  poetry  to 
Ik-  found  ?  To  circumscribe  poetry  by  a  definition, 
uill  unly  show  the  narrowness  of  the  definer ; 
th<ju;;h  a  definition  which  shall  exclude  Pope  will 
not  iM&ily  be  made.  Let  us  look  round  upon  the 
I  roseiit  time,  and  back  upon  the  past ;  let  us  in- 
•I II ire  to  whom  the  voice  of  mankind  has  decreed 
tilt  wreath  of  poetry ;  let  their  productions  be 
^x.iniiiicd,  and  their  claims  stated,  and  the  pre- 
t<  iiNiotu  of  Pope  will  be  no  more  disputed." 


*  IV 


I  remember  once  to  have  heard  Johnson 
. .  *''  Sir,  a  thousand  years  may  elapse  before 
:fj.  rt'  ithall  appear  another  man  with  a  power 
<t  \t.T!iiiication  equal  to  that  of  Pope."  That 
t*  ivver  must  undoubtedly  be  allowed  its  due 
-I.  ire  in  enhancing  the  value  of  his  captivating 
"■nposition. 

•lolinson,  who  had  done  liberal  justice  to 
U  arburton  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  which 


Mr  D'liraeli  ha*,  in  the  third  Tolumeofhli  ••  Literary 

•  .tict,"  favoured  the  public  with  an  original  nemo- 
ri  oi  Dr.  Johnton's,  of  hlnti  for  the  "  Life  o(  Pope," 

"•1  down  ai  they  were  luggeited  to  hit  mind  In  the 
>'  '<!  hii  re«rarche«.  —  Chalmrbs. 

•  1   I'rhnion'f  conduct  towardi  Warburton,  a  very  honour- 

ii'>>tr«  li  taken  by  the  editor  of  Tracts  by  Warburton, 

■   a   Warbmncniam,  not  admitted  into  the  Collection  of 

ntpectivr  Works.  After  an  able  and  "  fond,  though  no: 

■'  iKuitbing,"  contlderatlon  of  Warburton 'g  character, 

Hi. — 

I    '«o  immortal  works,  Johnson  has  stood  forth  In  the 

->  -  «t  rank  of  hU  admirers.    Bjr  the  testimony  of  such  a 

■I  (»<rtinrnce  must  be abash<>d, and  malignity  itirlfmust 

>  ■''  x'd.    Of  literary  merit.  Johnson,  as  we  ail  know,  was 

.  i<  ■'•ui  but  a  most  severe  judge.    .Such  was  his  diicern- 

'  Mist  he  pierced  Into  the  roost  secret  springs  of  human 

'•• :  and  such  was  his  inti'grltj,  that  he  always  weighed 

»•'«>  characters  of  his  fello whereat ures  in  the  '  balance 

'I     *.uiriuary.*    Up  was  too  courageous  to  propitiate  a 

•    *:u\  too  proud  to  truckle  to  a  superior.    Warburton  he 

»  iu  1  know  him,  and  as  every  man  of  sense  and  virtue 

i  » lib  to  tie  known.  —  I  mean.  t>oth  from  his  own 

.*«  and  from  the  writings  of  those  who  dissented  from 

I  ''ti'  iples  or  who  envied  his  reputation.    But,  as  to 

'«  b<>  had  never  received  or  asked  any  from  the  Bishop 

■'•'  "itrr ;  and.  If  my  memory  fails  mo  not,  he  had  seen 

■  V  onrr,  when  they  met  almost  without  design,  con. 

'  >*it>to<it  much  effort,  and  parted  without  any  lasting 

•'*n  of  hatred  or  affection.  Yet,  with  all  the  ardour  of 

" ''(ir  genius,  Johnson  had  don<>  that   spontaneou«ly 

'.  which,  by  some  writers,  had  been  before  attempted 

Huly,  and  which,  by  others,  from  whom  more  siic- 

•  Attempts  might  have  been  expected,  has  not  hitherto 
•t  <^e  at  all.    He  fpoke  well  of  Warburton,  without 

'  'IK  those  whom  Warburton  despUed.    He  suppressed 

"••   imperfections  of  this  cxtraonlinary  man,  while  ha 

««(■  red  to  do  justice  to  his  numerous  and  trAn»cciidental 

"^^■'.*%.     He  defended  him  when  living,  amliUt  the 

.-I-  iif  hU  enemies ;  and  praised  him  when  dead,  amidst 

n,eo/ his  friends." 

•i  availed  myself  of  the  eulogy  of  this  editor  r2>r. 
;  on  my  departed  friend,  fur  which  I  warmly  thank  nim, 

not  saffbr  the  lustre  of  his  reputation,  honestly  ac- 

■1  t*r  profound  learning  and  vigorous  eloquence,  to  be 

'■•^l  1^ a  charge  of  llliberallty.    He  has  t)een  accused  of 

'i*hr  draning  again  Into  light  certain  writings  of  a 

[Btskop  Hurin  respectable  by  his  talent*,  his  leam- 
^it  statloo,  and  his  age,  which  were  published  a  great 


was  published  during  the  life  of  that  powerful 
writer,  with  still  greater  liberality  took  an 
of)portunity,  in  the  life  of  Pope,  of  paying  the 
tribute  due  to  him  when  he  was  no  longer  in 
**  high  place,"  but  numbered  with  the  dead.* 

It  seems  strange,  that  two  such  men  as 
Johnson  and  Warburton,  who  lived  in  the 
same  age  and  country,  should  not  only  not 
have  been  in  any  degree  of  intimacy,  but  been 
almost  personally  unacquainted.  But  such 
instances,  though  we  must  wonder  at  them, 
are  not  rare.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  after 
a  careful  inquirVf  they  never  met  but  once, 
which  was  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  French,  in 
London,  well  known  for  her  elegant  assemblies 
and  bringing  eminent  characters  together. 
The  interview  proved  to  be  mutually  agree- 
able. ' 

I  am  well  informed,  that  Warburton  said  of 
Johnson,  "I  admire  him,  but  I  cannot  bear 
his  style : "  and  that  Johnson  being  told  of 
this,  said,  "  That  is  exactly  my  case  as  to  him." 
The  manner  in  which  he  expressed  his  admir- 
ation of  the  fertility  of  Warburton's  genius 
and  of  the  variety  of  his  materials,  was,  ^  The 
table  is  always  full,  Sir.  He  brings  things 
from  the  north,  and  the  south,  and  from  every 
quarter.  In  his  *  Divine  Legation,'  you  are 
always  entertained.  He  carries  you  round 
and  round,  without  carrying  you  forward  to 
the  point,  but  then  you  have  no  wish  to  be 


many  years  ago,  and  have  since.  It  Is  said,  been  silently  given 
up  by  their  author.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  these 
writings  were  not  sins  of  youth,  but  deliberate  works  of  one 
well  advanced  in  life,  overflowing  at  once  with  flattery  to  a 
great  man  of  great  interest  in  the  church,  and  with  unjust 
and  acrimonious  abuse  of  two  men  of  eminent  merit ;  and 
that,  though  It  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  an 
humiliating  recantation,  no  apology  whatever  has  be*'n  made 
In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  for  the  oppressive  fervour  of  the 
heat  of  the  day ;  no  slipht  relenting  indication  has  appeared 
In  any  note,  or  any  corner  of  later  publications ;  is  it  not  fair 
to  understand  him  as  superciliously  persevering  ?  When  lio 
allows  the  shafts  to  remain  in  the  wdiimls,  and  will  not 
stretch  forth  a  lenient  hand,  is  it  wrong,  is  it  not  generous, 
to  become  an  indii^nant  aveiiKPr  ?  —  Boswrll.  Warburton 
himself  did  not  feel,  as  Mr.  Uoswell  was  ditiNJsed  to  thinli  be 
did,  kindly  or  gratefully  towards  Johnson :  fur  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  a  friend,  he  sars,  — > 

"  The  remarks  he  (I>r.  Johnson)  makes  in  every  pag*  on 
my  commentaries,  are  full  of  insolent  and  malignant  reflec- 
tions, which,  bad  they  not  in  them  as  much  folly  as  malignity, 
I  should  have  had  rea«on  to  have  been  olTended  with.  As  it 
is,  I  think  myself  nbliK«l  to  him  in  thus  setting  before  the 
public  so  many  of  my  notes,  with  his  remark*  upon  them  :  for 
though  1  have  no  great  opinion  «if  the  trifling  f»art  of  tiie 
public,  which  pretends  to  judge  of  tbit  part  of  literature,  m 
which  boys  and  girls  d(  ri.I^.  yet  I  think  nobody  c.tn  Im-  mis- 
taken  in  this  coinpari»on  :  though  I  think  t»u-ir  tboui:ltt»  have 
never  yet  extended  thui  far  as  to  reflect,  tliat  to  di»<o\er  the 
corruption  in  an  author's  text,  and  by  a  happy  sagacity  to 
restore  it  to  sense,  is  no  essy  task  :  itut  when  thr  discovery  is 
made,  then  to  cavil  at  the  conjecture,  to  propoie  an  equiva- 
lent, and  defend  nonneiise.  by  pro<iiiclng  out  of  the  thuk 
darkness  it  occasions  a  weak  and  f.mit  j;limmering  of  ^en^e 
(which  has  been  the  business  of  tills  e<lilor  throughout)  ii 
the  easiest,  as  well  as  the  dulW-st,  of  all  liternry  «flort»."_ 
n'arburton's   Letters,  published  by  Bp.  liurd,  Svo.  367.— 

'  Joiinson  being  asked  "  whether  he  had  ever  l»«en  in  com- 
nanv  with  Dr.  NVarburton  ?  "  answer<d.*  I  never  taw  him  n\l 
one  eveninjr.  about  a  week  ago,  at  the  Bishop  of  St.  [.\saph»i: 
at  first  he  l-oked  •uriily  at  me  ;  but  aft*  r  we  had  Iwen  jo*U(^ 
into  conversation,  he  took  me  to  a  window,  asked  me  ,omo 
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carried  forward."  He  said  to  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Strahan,  "  WarburWin  is  perhaps  the  last 

an  who  bos  written  with  a  mind  full  of  read- 
ing and  Teflcction." 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Life  of  Broome, 
Johnson  takes  notice  of  Dr.  Warburton's  using 
a  niodt!  of  expression  which  he  himself  used, 
and  that  not  seldom,  to  the  R^i  offence  of 
those  who  did  not  know  him.  Having  occnsioQ 
to  mention  a  note,  stating  the  different  parts 
which  were  execated  by  the  oaeodated  trang- 
klors  of  "  The  OdjBsey,"  he  says,  "  Dr.  War- 
burton  told  me,  in  his  warm  language,  that  he 
thought  the  relation  siTen  in  the  note  a  lie." 
The  language  is  warm  indeed ;  and,  I  must  own, 
cannot  be  jititified  in  consistency  with  a  decent 
rcnard  to  the  eetabliuhed  forms  of  speech. 
Johnson  had  accustomed  himself  to  use  the 
word  lie,  to  express  a  mistake  or  an  error  in 
relation ;  in  short,  when  the  thing  lau  not  to  at 
lotd,  though  the  relater  did  Dot  mean  to  de- 
ceive. When  he  thought  there  was  intentional 
falsehood  in  the  relater,  bis  expression  was, 
"  He  liet,  and  he  kmnoi  he  liei." 

Speaking  of  Pope's  not  having  been  known 
to  eiccl  in  conversation,  Johnson  observes, 
that  "  traditjonsl  memory  retains  no  sallies  of 
raillery,  or  sentences  of  observation ;  nothing 
either  pointed  or  solid,  wise  or  merry;  and 
that  one  apophthegm  only  is  recorded"  In 
this  respect,  Pope  differed  widely  from  John- 
son, whose  conversation  was,  perhaps,  more 
admirable  than  even  bis  writings,  however 
excellent.  Mr.  Wilkes  has,  however,  fcvoured 
e  with  one  repartee  of  Pope,  of  which  John- 
>n  was  not  informed.'  Johnson,  aAer  justly 
censuring  him  for  having  "  nursed  in  his  mind 
a  foolish  disesleem  of  kmgs,"  tells  ua,  "vet  a 
little  rq^d  shown  him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
melted  his  obduracy ;  and  he  had  not  much  to 
say  when  he  waa  asked  by  his  royal  highness, 
Aow  he  could  love  a  prince  white  he  aitUked 
kingaf"  The  answer  which  Pope  made  was, 
"Tlie  young  lion  is  harmless,  Bod  even  playful; 
but  when  his  claws  are  full  grown,  be  becomes 
cruel,  dreadful,  and  raischicTous." 

But  although  we  have  no  collection  of  Pope's 
sayings,  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  concluded, 
that  be  was  not  agreeable  in  social  intercourse ; 
for  Johnson  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  the 
happiest  conversation  is  that  of  which  nothing 


expTffl*  mr  gnieful  rfl 


,i;n^lnilr  ffisigliii.    Nt>Fr  ihAli  1  rDF|«  Iho  Imiin  vhlch 
mtiojnl  wlLb  blm  u  hli  iputDlcnu  Id  Lha  rojMl  ptiia  of 


is  distinctiy  remembered,  but  a  general  vtT  <-: 
of  pleasing  impreasion."  The  late  L'  rl 
Somerville'',  who  saw  much  both  of  great  biiI 
brilliant  life,  told  me,  that  be  bad  dined  \a 
company  with  Pope,  and  that  after  diniicr  iLi 
little  man,  as  he  called  him,  drank  his  botllt  >  i 
Burgundy,  and  was  exceedingly  g&j  and  tii- 
lertoiuing. 

I  cannot  withhold  from  my  gTe«t  frienil  > 

nobleman,  who,  it  has  been  shown,  bebswl  ;- 
him  with  uncommon  pditeness.  He  -j'- 
"  except  Lord  Bathurst,  none  of  Pope's  D•■'^ 
friends  were  such  as  tbat  a  good  man  w<iu,* 
wish  to  have  his  intimacy  with  them  knuvu ' ' 
posterity."  This  will  not  at^ly  to  L-r 
MansSeld,  who  was  not  eDDobfed  in  Pi;-- 
lifetime ;  but  Johnson  should  have  recollai-.' . 
that  Lord  Marchmont  was  one  of  thoae  n,'  - 
friends.'  He  includes  his  lordsh^  alone  ■  .' 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  a  charge  of  neg^ct  'U 
the  papers  which  Pope  left  by  his  will  i  wit  ■ 
in  trutJi,  as  I  myself  pointed  out  to  Iiim,  brt'. .  - 
he  wrote  that  poets  life,  the  p*pen  wrT 
"committed  to  the  lole  core  tota  Jwdgmett^: 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  unless  he  (Lord  BfJi:^- 
broke)  shall  not  turriTe  me;"  so  Am  L-: 
Marchmont  has  no  concern  whatever  ■  r 
them.  After  the  first  edition  of  ibe  Lii^^ 
Mr.  Malone,  whose  love  of  ju*tice  is  cqoa!  - 
his  accuracy,  made,  in  my  hearing,  the  si.'^ 
remark  to  .Johnson :  yet  he  omittal  to  carr- 
the  erroneous  statement.'  These  pumnil..-' 
I  mention,  in  the  belief  that  tbeve  was  ir. 
forgetfulness  in  my  friend ;  but  I  owe  t.*- 
much  to  the  Earl  oiT  MarchmoDt'*  repoiui'  ■■ 
who,  were  there  no  other  memorials,  vii:  : 
immortalised  by  that  line  of  Pope,  in  Uie  it:v- 
on  bis  Grotto : 

"  And  the  bright  fiame  was  tbot  thnogfa  Uwr' . 


Farimu  Stadingt  u  tin  Lift  ,f  P«r 

"[Somewhat  five]  ngtaemOi   bald   m 

••  All  the  giy  [nicetia}  lurMut  of  diet* 
'*  Stjikn  the  inuginstioa  with  &r  [mwi 

"  It  is  [protMbly)  nrtaiii^  tbc  QoUe*  n 
■oalry  which  the  woild  bu  em  kcb. 
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"Every  sheet  enabled  him  to  write  the  next 
with  [less  trouble]  mortfacUUy, 

**  No  man  sympathies  with  [vanity  depressed]  Me 
iorrmct  of  vanity. 
**  It  had  been  [criminall  ku  earify  etcaued. 
'      **  When  he  [threatened  to  lay  down]  talked  of 
hying  down  his  pen. 

"  Society  [is  so  named  emphatically  in  opposition 
to]  politkalhf  regtdated,  is  a  state  eotUradittinguiehtd 
I  from  a  state  of  natare. 

;      "  A   fictitious    life  of  an   [absurd]    infatnated 
<K>holar. 
"^A  foolish  [contempt,  disregard,]  diteeteem  of 

"  His  hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  sorrows 
[«-cre  like  those  of  other  mortals]  acted  etrongfy 
«/wm  hi$  mind, 

**  Eager  to  pursue  knowledge  and  attentive  to 
accumulate]  retain  it. 

"  A  mind  [excursive]  ocft've,  ambitious,  and  ad- 
wnturous. 

"  In  its  [noblest]  widest  searches  still  longing  to 
JO  forward. 

"  He  wrote  in  such  a  manner  as  might  expose 
'.  im  to  few  [neglects]  hazards. 

**  The  [reasonableness]  justice  of  my  determina- 
tion. 

"  A  [&vourite]    ddidous  employment    of  the 

J'tM'tS. 

"  More  terrific  and  more  powerful  [beings] 
ihantoms  perform  on  the  stormy  ocean. 

**  The  inventor  of  [those]  Mis  petty  [beings] 
nut  torn. 

*'  The  [mind]  heart  naturally  loves  truth.*' 

In  the  Life  of  Addisok  we  find  an  unpleas- 
'-i;  account  of  bis  having  lent  Steele  a  hun- 
•  K'ti  pounds,  and  ^*  reclaimed  hia  loan  by  an 
v-cution.**  In  the  new  edition  of  the  iio- 
.'fftphia  Britamtiea^  the  authenticity  of  this 
'  •  riidte  is  denied.  But  ]^.  Malone  has 
>'.:i«;ed  me  with  the  following  note  concerning 


"  March    I5th«    1781.  —  Many  persons  having 

'  "jbrt  conci?mii]g  this  fiurt,  I  applied  to  Dr.  John- 

.  to  learn  on  what  authority  he  asserted  it.     He 

'  'I'l   me,  be  had  it  from   Savage,  who  lived   in 

urrvicy  with  Steele,  and  who  mentioned,  that 
-^'■^•lif  told  him  the  story  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
'  •  n  Victor,   I>r.  Johnson  said,  likewise  informed 

:i  <if  this  mnarkable  transaction,  from  the  rela- 

■n  erf  Mr.  Wilks  the  comedian,  who  was  also  an 
'  timate  of  Steele's.*  Some,  in  defence  of  Addison, 

«c  said,  that  *  the  act  was  done  with  the  good- 


rh«  Vstm  Mr.  Burke  informed  me,  in  1799.  that  Ladv 

-  '^iKea  Prfsarose,  who  died  at  a  peat  age,  I  think  in  1768, 

ii,ui  b««a  well  aequainted  vltli  Steele,  told  him  the  isme 

\  _  MAuma.     Lad7  Dorothea,  the  sixth  and  youngest 

.i^tff  of  the  flrst  K*rl  ^  RoMberrj,  could  not  hare  been, 

>  r  'ifAth,  In  1768.  more  than  lixtj-flre.  and  was  probably 

'•  r.  an  Icaa.  «nd  must  have  been  little  more  than  a  child 

.  iitdlfloa  died  ;  so  that  her  evidence  as  a  contemporary 

{  vorlh   niicb.    If  the  story  be  at  all  true  (which  l 

• '  I    th«»  moot  probable  explanation  is  that  which  was 

'••  by  Mr.  Thotnas  Sheridan  (see  pot/.  15th  April.  1781), 

>«v.  ttiat  It  was  s  jTi<nil§  execution  put  in  to  screen 

'•  t  frooda   from  nottile  creditors.     A  not  unfrequent 

'f  nor  quite   uqjostiftable,  when  the  debt  Is  real.— 


Kf  • 


I  ^ATe  alaee  obeerved,  that  JohoMO  has  furtlier  enforced 


natured  view  of  rousing  Steele,  and  correcting  that 
profusion  which  always  made  him  necessitous.*  *If 
that  were  the  case,*  said  Johnson,  *  and  that  he  only 
wanted  to  alarm  Steele,  he  would  afterwards  have 
returned  the  money  to  his  friend,  which  it  is  not 
pretended  he  did.*  <  This  too,*  he  added, 'might 
be  retorted  by  an  advocate  for  Steele,  who  might 
allege,  that  he  did  not  repay  the  loan  intentionaliy, 
merely  to  see  whether  Addison  would  be  mean  and 
ungenerous  enough  to  make  use  of  legal  process  to 
recover  it  But  of  such  speculations  there  is  no 
end ;  we  cannot  dive  into  the  hearts  of  men ;  but 
their  actions  are  open  to  observation.* 

"  I  then  mentioned  to  him  that  some  people 
thought  that  Mr.  Addison*s  character  was  so  pure, 
that  the  &ct,  though  true,  ought  to  have  been  sup- 
pressed. He  saw  no  reason  tar  this.  *  If  nothing 
but  the  bright  side  of  characters  should  be  shown, 
we  should  sit  down  in  desp<Hidency,  and  think  it 
utterly  impossible  to  imitate  them  in  any  thing. 
The  sacred  writers,*  he  observed,  *  related  the 
vicious  as  well  as  the  virtuous  actions  of  men ; 
which  had  this  moral  effect,  that  it  kept  mankind 
from  despair,  into  which  otherwise  they  would 
naturally  fall,  were  they  not  supported  by  the 
recollection  that  others  had  offended  like  them- 
selves, and  by  penitence  and  amendment  of  life 
had  been  restored  to  the  fiivour  of  Heaven.* ' 

"  E.  M." 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  note  is  of  great 
importance;  and  I  request  that  my  readers 
may  consider  it  with  particular  attention.  It 
will  be  afterwards  referred  to  in  this  work. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Addisok. 

**  [But  he  was  our  first  example.]  He  urns,  how- 
ever, one  of  our  earliest  examples  of  correctness. 

**  And  [overlook]  despise  their  masters. 

**  His  instructions  were  such  as  the  [sute]  cha- 
raeter  of  his  [own  time]  readers  made  [necessary] 
proper. 

"His  purpose  was  to  [diffuse]  infuse  literary 
curiosity  by  gentle  and  unsuspected  conveyance 
[among]  taio  the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the  wealthy. 

**  Framed  rather  for  those  that  [wish]  are  learn' 
ing  to  write. 

**  Domestic  [manners]  scenes.** 

In  his  Life  of  Pabnbll,  I  wonder  that  John- 
son omitted  to  insert  an  epitaph  which  he  had 
long  before  composed  for  that  amiable  man, 
without  ever  writing  it  down,  but  which  he 
was  so  good  as,  at  my  request,  to  dictate  to 
me,  by  which  means  it  has  been  preserved. 


the  propriety  of  exhibiting  the  faults  of  virtuous  and  eminent 
men  in  their  true  colours.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  164th 
Number  of  his  Rambler :  — 

**  It  is  particularly  the  doty  of  those  who  consign  Illus- 
trious namos  to  postrrlty.  to  take  care  lest  their  readers  Iw 
misled  by  ambiguous  examples.  That  writer  mav  tw  Justly 
condemned  as  an  enemy  to  goodness,  who  suffert  iondnest  or 
interest  to  confound  rlabt  with  wrong,  or  to  shelter  the 
faults  which  even  the  wisest  and  the  best  liave  committed, 
from  that  ignominy  which  guilt  ought  always  to  sutTer.  and 
with  which  it  should  lie  more  deeply  •tigmatised,  when  dig- 
nifled  by  its  neighbourhood  to  uncommon  worth  ;  since  wo 
shall  lie  in  danger  of  beholdina  It  without  abhorrence,  unless 
Its  turpitude  be  laid  open,  and  the  eye  secured  from  the  de- 
ception of  sarroundlng  iplcodour."—  Mamms. 
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'*  Hie  requicscit  Thomas  Parnsll,  S.  T.  P. 

**  Qui  sacerdos  pariter  et  poeta, 
Utrasque  partes  ita  implevit, 
Ut  neque  sacerdoti  suavitas  poets. 
Nee  poeta;  saeerdotis  sanctitas,  deessct.** 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Parkxll. 

**  Alx>ut  three  years  [after]  afterwards. 

"  [Did  not  much  want]  was  in  no  great  need  of 
improvement. 

"  But  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long  [was 
elouded  with  that  which  took  away  all  his  powers 
of  enjoying  either  profit  or  pleasure,  the  death  of 
bis  wife,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  lamented  with 
such  sorrow,  as  hastened  his  end.*]  His  end,  what- 
ever was  the  cause,  was  now  approaching. 

"  In  the  Hermit,  the  [composition]  narrative^  as 
it  is  less  airy,  is  less  pleasing/* 

In  the  Life  of  Blackmore,  we  find  that 
writer's  reputAtion  generously  cleared  by 
Johnson  from  the  cloud  of  prejudice  which  the 
malignity  of  contemporary  wita  had  raised 
around  it.  In  the  spirited  exertion  of  justice, 
he  has  been  imitatea  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
in  his  praise  of  the  architecture  of  Vanbrugh. 

We  trace  Johnson's  own  character  in  his 
observations  on  Blackmore*s  '^  magnanimity  as 
an  author."  "The  incessant  attacks  of  his 
enemies,  whether  serious  or  merry,  are  never 
discovered  to  have  disturbed  his  quiet^'or  to 
have  lessened  his  confidence  in  himself.** 
Johnson,  I  recollect,  once  told  me,  laughing 
heartily,  that  he  understood  it  has  been  said  of 
him,  "  He  appears  not  to  feel ;  but  when  he  is 
alone^  depend  upon  it,  he  suffers  sadly ^  I  am 
as  certain  as  I  can  be  of  any  man*s  real  senti- 
ments, that  he  enjoyed  the  perpetual  shower  of 
little  hostile  arrows,  as  evidences  of  his  fame. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Blackmore. 

"  To  [set]  engage  poetry  [on  the  side]  in  the  cause 
of  virtue. 

"  He  likewise  [established]  enforced  the  truth  of 
Revelation. 

"  [Kindness]  benevolence  was  ashamed  to  favour. 

'*  His  practice,  which  was  once  [very  extensive] 
invidiously  great, 

"  There  is  scarcely  any  distemper  of  dreadful 
name  [of]  which  he  has  not  [shown]  taught  his 
reader  how  [it  is  to  be  opposed]  to  oppose. 

**  Of  this  [contemptuous]  indecent  arrogance. 

^*  [He  wrote]  hut  produced  likewise  a  work  of  a 
different  kind. 

**  At  least  [written]  compiled  with  integrity. 


>  I  ihould  have  thoueht  that  Johnson,  who  had  Telt  the 
severe  afllictton  from  which  Parnell  never  recovered,  would 
have  pre«ervt>d  this  passage.  He  omitted  it,  doubtleta.  be- 
cause he  afterwards  learned,  that  however  be  migiit  have 

lamented  his  wife,  his  end  was  hastened  by  other  means 

Malonb.  Malonc  had  not  turned  to  the  L(fe,  where  he  would 
have  found  the  substance  of  this  passage  transferred  to  another 
paragraph.  The  common  storv  combines  Iwth  these  caiues  ; 
for  it  is  said  that  the  loss  of  his  wife  led  poor  Parnell  into 
such  intemperance  as  shortened  his  life.  —  Cbokkr.  1835. 

'^  I..et  nnt  my  readers  smile  to  think  of  Johnson's  being  a 
candidate  for  female  favour ;  Mr.  Peter  Garrick  assured  me 
that  ho  was  told  bjr  a  lady,  that,  in  her  opinion,  Johnson  was 


(( 
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**  Faults  which  many  tongaes  [were  desir.>j^ 
would  have  made  haste  to  publish. 

"  But  though  he  [had  not]  couldnat  hoaat  of  ma  J 
critical  knowledge. 

"  He  [used]  waited  for  no  felicities  of  futcf. 

"Or  had  ever  elated  his  [mind] tiewi  to  •'-; 
ideal  perfection  which  every  [miiMi]  geum  hoc.  i 
excel  is  condemned  always  to  pursue  and  oever  \ 
overtake. 

"  The  [first  great]/itiu2ame«<a{priiicq)leof  ?>»;<  i 
and  of  virtue." 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Pmurs. 

His  dreaded  [rival]  antagonist  "Pope. 
They  [have  not  often  much]  art  net  U 
with  thought 

**  In  his  ttanslation  from  Pindar,  he  [will  r  •' 
denied  to  have  reached] /mwi  <lke  art  ofrtw.*. 
all  the  obscurity  of  the  Theban  bard.* 

Various  headings  in  the  Life  <f  Coxcritl 

"  Congreve*8  conversation  most  sorely  bsu  \>x 
at  least  equally  pleasing  with  his  writing;!. 

**  It  apparently  [requires]  presupposes  i  ^  -  ' 
knowledge  of  many  charactens. 

*<  Reciprocation  of  [similes]  eomeeits. 

"  The  dialogue  is  [quick  and  various]  tpar^ 

**  Love  for  Love  ;  a  comedy  [more  dra^ni  t- 
life]  of  nearer  aUianee  to  Hfe. 

'*  The  general'  character  of  his  miseelli£i<^  - 
that  they  show  little  wit  and  [no]  Uuk  virtae. 

"  [Perhaps]  ctrtainly  he  had  not  the  fire  rv^ 
for  the  higher  species  of  lyric  poetry.* 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Tictiu. 

**  [Longed]  long  wished  to  peruse  it 
*'  At  the  [accession]  arrival  of  King  Geon.- 
"  Fiction  [unnaturally]   unakilfdhf  eo(0(  - 
<^  Grecian  deities  and  Gothic  fitiries." 


fxu 


VariouM  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Anv^ 

'*  For  [another]  a  different  purpose. 

**  [A  furious]   OM   tfwisafriiqijr.  and  outr^' 
seal. 

**  [Something  which]  whai  be  called  and  i"  * 
liberty. 

**  [A  fiivourer  of  iimovation]  bwr  of  e»r 
tion. 

*'  Warburton^s  [censure]  clbjvdwmM, 

**  His  rage  [for  liberty]  of  patriotism. 

**  Mr.  Dyson  with  [a  seal]  an  ardov  of  • 
ship." 

In  the  Life  of  Ltttblton,  JoIuj^u 
to  have  been  not  favourabW  dispoced  ' 
that  nobleman.    Mrs.  Thnie  sttgjrc>t>  " 
was  offended  by  MoUy  Asians  prHVn' 
his  lordship  to  him.'     I  can  bj  no  mu-"* 


"  a  vorj  Meductng  man.**    Dia«dv«ota$es  of  prf« 
ner  may  be  forgotten,  where  infcrUcctoal  Me*A^" 
nmnicated  to  a  susceptible  mJnd ;  and  thai  J. 
capable  of  feeling  the  most  deli«aue  and  di»Bir*f*t-  • 
ment  app^s  from  the  following  letter.  wkM  i*  f  • 
Mrs.  Thrale.  with  some  others  to  thm  taim  fw- 
the  excellence  Is  not  so  apparent : 

**  lONNtOM  TO   MISS  WOOTUai. 

••  J«4»'< 

"Dkamnt  Maoam.  ~  Though  I  aia  aftsM  :  - 
leaves  you  little  leisure  for  tbo  rvw^on  t4vr}  c » 
I  cannot  forbear  to  pay  you  ny  congrataitftoas  • 
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in  the  censure  bestowed  bj  Johnson  on  his 
lordahip,  whom  he  calls  ^*  poor  Ljttelton,**  for 
retummg  thanks  to  the  critical  reviewers, 
for  having  *^ kindly  commended"  his  ** Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead.*'  Such  ^'  acknowledg- 
ments," says  mj  friend,  "•  never  can  be  proper, 
since  they  must  be  paid  either  for  flattery  or 
for  justice."  In  my  opinion,  the  most  upright 
man,  who  has  been  tried  on  a  false  accusation, 
may,  when  he  is  acquitted,  make  a  bow  to  his 
jury.  And  when  those,  who  are  so  much  the 
arbiters  of  literary  merit,  as  in  a  considerable 
degree  to  influence  the  public  opinion,  review 
an  author's  work,  placiao  lumine,  when  I  am 
afraid  mankind  in  general  are  better  pleased 
with  severity,  he  may  surely  express  a  grateful 
sense  of  their  civility. 

Fariaus  ReathugM  in  the  Life  of  Ltttklton. 

**  He  solaced  [himself]  hi$  grief  by  writing  a 
Itjog  poem  to  her  memory. 

**  The  production  rather  [of  a  mind  that  means 
well,  than  thinks  vigorously]  <u  ii  seenu  of  leisure 
than  of  ttudy,  rather  effuMiont  than  eompoeitions. 

**  His  laat  literary  [work]  produetion, 

**  [Found  the  way]  undertooh  to  persuade.** 

As  the  introduction  to  his  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  genius  and  writings  of  Youno,  he 
flid  Mr.  Herbert  Croft,  then  a  barrister  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  now  a  clergyman  ^  the  honour 
Uj  adopt  a  Life  of  Young,  written  by  that 
c^entleman,  who  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  Young's 
.«*<»n,  and  wished  to  vindicate  him  from  some 
vfTj  erroneous  remarks  to  his  prejudice. 
Mr.  Croft's  performance  was  subjected  to  the 
r<'vision  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  appears  from  the 
lollowing  note  to  Mr.  John  Nichols*  : 

**  Tliis  Life  of  Dr.  Young  was  written  by  a 
frieod  of  bis  son.  What  is  crossed  with  black  is 
«-xpunged  by  the  author,  what  is  crossed  with  red 
i%  caponged  by  me.  If  vou  find  any  thing  more 
tliMt  can  be  well  omitted,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to 
it  yet  shorter.** 


It  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  con- 
<  icitfrable  share  of  merit,  and  to  display  a  pretty 
«>j«xe98ful  imitation  of  Johnson's  style.  When 
I  mentioned  this  to  a  very  eminent  hterary  cha- 
racter [Mr.  Burke],  he  opposed  me  vehemently, 
.  -  X  <:Iaimin^,  **  No,  no,  it  \b  not  a  ^ood  imitation  of 
.f  •>hn*on;  it  has  all  his  pomp  without  his  force; 


•  •■mJ' ;  and  te  declare  my  withe*  that  your  reari  to  oome  niST 
I  •  tviMoj  and  happy,  in  thii  wUb,  indeed,  1  include  mytelf, 
«  I .  «  hav*  Don«  but  you  on  whom  my  heAit  repotet ;  yet  lurely 
I   «  ,•!»  year  food,  even  tbouith  your  iltuatlon  were  such  ai 

•  .ryoid  permit  yoQ  to  cotnmuntcate  no  gratifloitlODt  to, 
:•  A#c«t,  dcvMt  Madam,  yoor,  ftc,         8am.  Jounson.'* 

—  Boswiu,. 

T'iM'rw  li  here  a  tIfMkt  mUtake  In  the  text.    It  wai  not 

■  f .  .1' w  AMofi,  hot  Hill  Boothbj.for  whose  sifrrtloni  Johoton 

i   f^ofd  Lytcelton  were  rival  candid«tei.— M«loiib.    The 

tf*MJt£  of  the  py  sod  handaome  Molly  Aston  the  object  of 

•  ,«n*aa*s  jo«tb(ul  admlmtlAn.  for  Miss  Boothbjr  whom  he 
.    -rrT   saw  till  she  was  an  sUtn(r  and  ascetic  old  maid,  It 

r^ly  tioC  a  tUght  one.    See  anti.  p. 20.  n.2.     Mrs.  Pioizl 
..C-w  that  JobniOD  confessed  that  he  had  depreciated  Lfttel> 
fr««  a  Jealous  recollection  of  the  preferrnre  that  Mlu 


^  .ocl*^  ahowad  bim.    But  this  would  indeed  have  been  an 


it  has  all  the  nodosities  of  the  oak  without  its 
strength."  This  was  an  image  so  happy,  that 
one  mieht  have  thoueht  he  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  it ;  but  he  was  not.  And  setting 
his  mind  again  to  work,  he  added,  with  exqui- 
site felicity,  *^  It  has  all  the  contortions  of  the 
sibyl,  without  the  inspiration." 

Mr.  Croft  very  properly  guards  us  against 
supposing  that  Younff  was  a  gloomy  man; 
and  mentions,  that  **  his  parish  was  indebted 
to  the  good-humour  of  the  author  of  the 
*  Night  Thoughts '  for  an  assembly  and  a 
bowfing-green.  A  letter  from  a  noble  fo- 
reigner is  quoted,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  **  very  pleasant  in  conversation." 

Mr.  Langton,  who  frequently  visited  him, 
informs  me  that  there  was  an  air  of  benevolence 
in  his  manner,  but  that  he  could  obtain  from 
him  less  information  than  he  had  hoped  to 
receive  from  one  who  had  lived  so  much  in  in- 
tercourse with  the  brightest  men  of  what  had 
been  called  the  Augustan  age  of  England; 
and  that  he  showed  a  degree  of  eager  curiosity 
concerning  the  common  occurrences  that  were 
then  passing,  which  appeared  somewhat  re- 
markaole  in  a  man  of  such  intellectual  stores, 
of  such  an  advanced  age,  and  who  had  retired 
from  life  with  declared  disi4>pointment  in  his 
expectations. 

An  instance  at  once  of  his  pensive  turn  of 
mind,  and  his  cheerfulness  of  temper,  appeared 
in  a  little  story,  which  he  himself  tola  to  Mr. 
Langton,  when  they  were  walking  in  his 
garden :  "  Here  (said  he^  I  had  put  a  hand- 
some sun-dial,  with  this  inscription,  Eheu 
fugact9!  which  (speaking  with  a  smile)  was 
sadly  verified,  for  by  the  next  morning  my 
dial  had  been  carried  off. ' 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  observe,  that 
however  Johnson  may  have  casually  talked, 
yet  when  he  sits,  as  **  an  ardent  judge  zealous 
to  his  trust,  giving  sentence  "  upon  the  excel- 
lent works  of  Young,  he  allows  them  the  hif^h 
Praise  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.  **  The 
Iniversal  Passion,**  says  he,  "  is  indeed  a  very 
great  performance,  —  his  distichs  have  the 
weight  of  solid  sentiment,  and  his  points  the 
sharpness  of  resistless  truth." 

But  I  was  most  anxious  concerning  John- 
son's decision  upon  **  Night  Thoughts,"  which 
I  esteem  as  a  mass  of  the  grandest  and  richest 


odium  in  tongnm  /aeens,  as  Miss  Boothby  had  been  dead 
twenty-five  years.  Sh«  might  perhaps  have  offended  the 
proud  spirit  of  Johnson,  by  pairing  more  attention  to  sn  dii- 
tingulshed  a  visitor  as  Sir  (irvrge  Lf/iUlton  ;  but  thMt  hf,  » 
married  and  eminentiv  moral  man. could,  at  the  time  uf  John- 
son's acquaintance  with  her,  have  had  any  design  on  poor 
Miss  Boothlij's  ktart^  is  quite  impossible.  — Cbokkb. 

>  See  amti  p.  650.  n.  3.  —  C. 

s  Gentleman's  Magastne,  vol.  Ir.  p.  10. 

s  The  late  Mr.  James  Ralph  told  Lord  Macartney,  that  he 

Sssed  an  evening  with  Dr. Young  at  Lord  Melcoinbe*i  (then 
r.  Doddington),  at  Hammersmith.  The  doctor  happrtinig 
to  go  out  into  the  garden.  Mr.  Doddington  observed  to  him, 
on  his  return,  that  it  was  a  dreadful  night,  as  In  truth  it  «  «», 
thfre  bemg  a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  wind.  **  No.  Sir." 
replied  the  doctor. "  it  Is  a  very  fine  night.  The  Lord  is 
abroad  I "  —  BoswuL. 
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poetry  that  hiinian  genius  has  ever  produced ; 
and  was  deliirhtod  to  find  this  character  of  that 
work  :  **  In  his  'Nii^ht  Thoughts,'  he  has  ex- 
hibited a  very  wide  display  of  original  poetry, 
variei::ited  witli  dee[)  retlection  and  striking 
allusions:  a  wilderness  of  thought,  in  which 
the  fertility  of  fancy  scatters  Uowers  of  every 
hue  an<l  ol'  every  odour.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  poems  in  which  blank  verse  could  not  be 
changed  for  rhyme,  but  with  disadvantage." 
And  afterwards,  "  Particular  lines  are  not  to 
be  regarded  ;  the  power  is  in  the  whole ;  and 
in  the  whole  there  is  a  magnificence  like  that 
ascrii)ed  to  Chinese  plantation,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  vast  extent  and  endless  diversity." 

But  there  is  in  this  poem  not  only  all  that 
Johnson  so  well  brings  in  view,  but  a  power 
of  the  pathetic  beyond  almost  any  examj)le  that 
1  have  seen.  He  who  does  not  feel  his  nerves 
shaken  and  his  heart  pierced  by  many  passages 
in  this  extraordinary  work,  particularly  by 
that  most  affecting  one,  which  describes  the 
gradual  torment  sulfercd  by  the  contemplation 
of  an  object  of  alfectionate  attachment  visibly 
and  certainly  decaying  into  dissolution,  must 
be  of  a  hard  and  obstinate  frame. 

To  all  the  other  excelleneies  of  "  Night 
Thoughts  "  let  me  add  the  great  and  peculiar 
one, —  that  they  contain  not  only  the  noblest 
sentinu'Uts  of  virtue  and  contemplations  on 
immortality,  but  the  Christian  sacrijice^  the 
divinr  j)ropifintiony  with  all  its  interesting  cir- 
cumstances, and  consolations  to  a  "  wounded 
sj»irit,"  solenudy  and  poetically  displayed  in 
such  imagery  and  language,  as  cannot  fail  to 
exalt,  animate,  and  soothe  the  truly  ]>ious.  No 
book  whatever  can  be  recommended  to  young 
persons,  with  bitter  hopes  of  seasoning  their 
minds  with  cital  fc/lgion^  than  "  Young's  Night 
TliouLrhts.' 

In  the  Life  of  Swift,  it  a|)pears  to  me  that 
Johnson  had  a  certain  degree  of  j»rejudice 
against  that  extraordinary  man,  of  which  I 
have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  speak.  Mr. 
Thotnas  Sheridan  imputed  it  to  a  supposed 
apprehension  in  Johnson,  that  Swift  had  not 
been  sulliciently  active  in  obtaining  for  him  an 
Iiish  degree  when  it  was  solicited  '  ;  but  of 
this  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence;  and  let 
nu'  not  presume  to  charge  Johnson  with  in- 
justice, l»ecause  he  di<l  iu»t  think  so  highly  of 
the  writings  of  this  author,  us  I  have  done 
from  my  youth  upwards.  Yet  that  he  had  an 
unl"avoural)le  bias  is  evident,  were  it  only  from 
that  ])a^sage  in  which  he  speaks  of  Swift's 
]>racti<'e  of  saving,  as  *'  fir>t  ridiculous,  and  at 
last  detestable;"  and  yet,  after  some  examina- 
tion of  circumstances,  finds  himself  obliged  to 
own,  that  "  it  will  perha]>s  a|)pear  that  he  only 
liked  one  mode  of  expense  better  than  another, 


'    Sec  niitr,  p.  37.  n.  3.  and  p.  277.  —  C 

■^  -Mr.  rii  iliiuis  her*'  moriis  a  luriOus  literary  anecdote  — 
t1i;\l  wlwMi  :i  new  and  i-iilarccd  fiiitimi  of  tlie  "  Livos  of  tho 
I'nits  "  ua>  piil)lit.|icd  m  J7«,  Mr.  Niihols,  in  ju.stire  to  the 
purcliastT,  ol  the  prrcrdiiig  editions,  pnntcd  ihc  addillous  in 


and  saved  merely  that  he  might  hire  iom- 
thing  to  give." 

One  observation  which  Johnson  m&ke?  b 
Swift's  lile  should  be  often  inculcateii :  "I: 
may  be  justly  supposed,  that  there  was  h  lii? 
conversation  what  appears  so  frequently  io  k* 
letters,  an  afifectation  of  familiarity  with  ib 
great,  an  ambition  of  momentary  eqo]>;. 
sought  and  enjoyed  by  the  neglect  of  tis«e 
ceremonies  which  custom  has  e&tabU>bei  a 
the  barriers  between  one  order  of  societr  ad 
another.  This  transgression  of  reguUritj  ^ 
by  himself  and  his  admirers  termed  gr^iisci 
of  soul ;  but  a  great  mind  disdains  to  hr»ij  ic 
thing  by  courtesy,  and  therefore  never  ufin? 
what  a  lawful  claimant  may  take  awaj.  H 
that  encroaches  on  another's  dignity,  put*  lix- 
self  in  his  power ;  he  is  either  repelW  ^ 
helpless  indignity,  or  endured  by  demenrr  ^ 
condescension." 

Various  Readings  i*  the  Ufe  of  Swin. 

**  Charity  may  be  persuaded  to  think  thi  • 
might  be  written  by  a  man  of  a  peculiar  [opi^Jj^ 
characta-j  without  ill  intention. 

"  He  did  not  [disown]  deny  it. 

*'  [^'^J  ^y  whose  kindness  it  is  not  unlikeH^ 
he  was  [indebted  for]  advanced  to  his  benefitrs 

*'  [With]  for  this  purpose  be  had  recourse  u>^' 
Harlev. 

"  Sharpc,  whom  he  [represents]  d«*m?>fi»^ 
harmless  tool  of  others'  hate.' 

**  Harley-was  slow  because  he  wis  [irre»h? 
doiUttfuL 

"  When  [readers  were  not  many]  rr  vat  m  ' 
a  nation  of  readers, 

*'  [Every  man  who]  ht  thai  comid  «y  ^  ^' 
hira. 

"  Every  man  of  known  tnflueooe  his  fi*  ^* 
[more]  petitions  [than]  which  [hecanjcaeB^^r-* 
that  he  must  necessarily  offend  more  than  bt  -* 
gratify]  gratifies. 

"  Ecclesiastical  [preferments]  beneicts. 

**  Swift  [procured]  contrivtd  an  intcr^if*^ 

"[As  a  writer]  In  his  works  hi  las  p^'^ 
different  specimens. 

"  On  all  common  occasions  be  fc^i"^-" 
[assumes]  affects  a  style  of  [superiority]  er^  '- 

"  By  the  [omission]  neglect  of  those  ceres^^^ 

"  That  their  merits  filled  the  world  >i*J. ' 
there  was  no  [room  for]  hope  of  more.' 

I  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  'T 
the   "  Lives,"  in    making    my  few  -^ --  * 
Indeed  a  different   order  is  obserrri 
original  publication,  and  in  the  col"^' 
Johnson's  works.     And  should  it  bt* 
that  many  of  my  various  reatlinirs  ^  '■ 
siderable,  those  who  make  an  obie<  in^  * 
j)leai^ed  to  consider,  that  such  smxll  ]^'- 
are  intended  for  those  who  are  nin^v  ' 
ui  composition,  to  whom  they  will  b«  ^ ' 
able  selection.* 


a  separate  pamphlet,  and  idTertised  that  W  ^'^"^ 
grniit.    Not  ten  copies  were  called  for.    It  ^^^'^^ 
that  the  owners  of  the  former  edittoai  bail  4*"^  *^^ 
but  it  muiit  also  be  observed,  that  tb«  «tttfac»^ 
considerable Croker. 


^Et.  72. 
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Spence*s  Anecdotes,**  which  are  frequentlj 
I  {tuned  and  referred  to  in  Johnson's  ^  Lives  of 
tiie  Poets,*'  are  in  a  manuscript  collection,  made 
by  the  BLeverend  Mr.  Joseph  Spence',  con- 
taining a  number  of  particulars  concerning 
•  Miinent  men.  To  eacn  anecdote  is  marked 
'111'  name  of  theperson  on  whose  authority  it 
in  mentioned.  This  valuable  collection  is  the 
i»r<»f)ertv  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  upon 
I  he  application  of  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  was  pleased 
to  permit  it  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
.)i>hDson,  who  I  am  sorrj  to  think  made  but 
an  awkward  return.  *'  Great  assistance,**  says 
hi',  "  has  been  given  me  by  Mr.  Spence*B  Col- 
hction,  of  which  I  consider  the  communication 
.LH  a  favour  worthy  of  public  acknowledge- 
iiH.nt:**  but  he  has  not  owned  to  whom  he 
w:m  obliged ;  so  that  the  acknowledgement  is 
un.ippropriated  to  his  grace.' 

While  the  world  in  general  was  filled  with 

.  1  miration  of  Johnson  s  "  Lives  of  the  Poets," 

•'"•ro  were  narrow  circles  in  which  prejudice 

t'l'l  resentment  were  fostered,  and  from  which 

.."urks  of  different  sorts  issued  against  him.' 

(>\   M>me  violent  Whigs  he  was  arraigned  of 

.'U'otice  to  Milton;  by  some  Cambridge  men, 

•t  'li'preciating  Gray;  and  his  expressing  with 

I  liiirnified  frmlom  what  he  really  thought  of 

( ••  '»r;re.  Lord  Lyttelton,  gave  offence  to  some 

'•!  the  friends  of  that  noblenuin,  and  particu- 

ly   produced  a  decUration  of  war  against 

III  from  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  ingenioua  essayist 

'.  ^hakspeare,  between  whom  and  his  lordship 

.   <  itnmerce  of  reciprocal  compliments  had  long 

*  -n  carried  on.    In  this  war  the  smaller  pow- 

^  In  alliance  with  him  were  of  course  led  to 

.'  i'j<s  at  least  on  the  defensive,  and  thus  I 

:  «»fM*  was  excluded^  from  the  enjoyment  of 

'  i  Feast  of  Reason,**  such  as  Mr.  Cumberland 

.'  <i»»rt<'ribed,  with  a  keen  yet  just  and  delicate 

'I.  in  his  ^  Observer.**    These  minute  incon- 

.   .lifnces  gave  not  the  least  disturbance  to 

tiiiMiQ.     lie  nobly  sud,  when  I  talked  to 

'I  of  the  feeble  toough  shrill  outcry  which 

I  \tcen  raised,  **'  Sir,  1  considered  myself  as 

'  r  listed  with  a  certain  portion  of  truth.    I 

-f  prjven  my  opinion  sincerely ;   let  them 

•w  where  they  tnink  me  wrong.** 


;    *•  R^v.  J«M«ph  Speoee.  A.  M.«  Rector  of  Great  Har- 

.  BtjcklBghunthifv,  and  PrrbCTidarr  of  Durham,  died 

.•  tw.^t  la  flumy.  AuguM  ».  Mm     lie  was  a  fellow  of 

(  •  ill^^e  tn  Oxford,  and  held  the  office  of  Profetsor  of 

•  t  in  thai  Uoiverfll7  f^om  I7»  to  I73fl.  —  Maloni. 

•  tppmmr*  from  a  latter  of  Mr*.  Boccawen  to  Hannah 

%irm.  I.  191.1  that  the  wai  the  perton  who  procured 

ro  the  loan  of  Sprace'i  paperi.^CaoKBB,  l&'U. 

)  .  tm  thi»  difrepotable  daM,  I  except  an   Ingeoimif, 

t.  noC  aafttofiictorj.  defence  of  Hamroood,  which  I  did 

^m  till  Ia(«l7*  <7  the  foronr  of  tta  Mithor,  my  amiable 


CHAPTER  LXXTI. 
1781. 

Warren  HattingM,  —  Liberty  and  Necetnty.  —  Pie- 
ture  of  a  Man,  by  Shakspeare  and  by  Milton,  — 
Eeyistraiion  of  I)etd$.  —  Duty  of  a  Member  of 
Pariicanent.  —  Deportment  of  a  Bishop.  ^ 
"Merriment    of  Jhusons,** — Zachariah   Mudge, 

—  Dr.    Walter   Harte.  —  Scale   of    Liquort.  — 

—  Dancing.  —  Sir  FhiUp  Jenninya  Clerk,  — 
American  War.  —  Dudley  Long.  —  Exaggerated 
Praite,  —  "  Learning  to  Talk.'*—  Veracity.  — 
Death  of  Mr.  Thralt.  —  Queen*a  Amu  Oub.  — 
Con$trueHv€  TreoMon.  —  Caatea  of  Men,  — 
PaaaMm  Week.  —  Addiaon,  —  Blaekatone.  — 
•SCeeZe.  —  Edmcating  by  Lectmrea.  -—  The  Reanrree- 
tion,  —  Apparition*. 

Whilb  my  fHend  is  thus  contemplated  in  the 
splendour  derived  from  his  last  and  perhaps 
most  admirable  work,  I  introduce  him  with 
peculiar  propriety  as  the  correspondent  of 
Warren  Hastings!  a  man  whose  regard  re- 
flects dignity  even  upon  Johnson ;  a  man,  the 
extent  of  whose  abihties  was  equal  to  that  of 
his  power;  and  who,  by  those  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  know  him  in  private  life,  is 
admired  for  his  literature  and  taste,  and 
beloved  for  the  candour,  moderation,  and 
mildness  of  his  character.    Were  I  capable  of 

?aying  a  suitable  tribute  of  admiration  to  him, 
should  certainly  not  withhold  it  at  a  mo- 
ment ^  when  it  is  not  possible  that  I  should  be 
suspected  of  being  an  interested  flatterer.  But 
how  weak  would  be  my  voice  after  that  of  the 
millions  whom  he  governed  I  His  condescend- 
ing and  obliging  compliance  with  my  solicita- 
tion, I  with  humble  gratitude  acknowledge; 
and  while  by  publishing  his  letter  to  me, 
accompanying  the  valuable  communication,  I 
do  emment  honour  to  my  great  friend,  I  shall 
entirely  disregard  any  invidious  suggestions, 
that,  as  I  in  some  degree  participate  in  the 
honour,  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  grati- 
fication of  my  own  vanity  in  view. 

WARREN  HASTINGS  TO  BOSWELL. 

*'Park  Lane,  Dec.  S.  1790. 
«  Sir,  .— >  I  have  been  fortunately  spared  the 
troobleiioine  ttispense  of  a  long  search,  to  which, 
in  perfonnanoe  of  my  promise,  I  had  devoted  this 
morning,  by  lighting  upon  the  objects  of  it  among 
the  first  papers  that  I  laid  my  hands  on  ;  roy  vene- 
ration for  your  great  and  good  fiiend.  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  the  pride,  or  I  hope  something  of  a  better 
sentiment,  which    I  indulge   in    possessing  such 


friend,  the  Kererend  Mr.  B4>*il,  who  publUhed  it  without  hii 
nxme.  It  ti  a  Juvrnile  performance,  but  elrgantljr  written, 
with  claMical  enthuaiatm  of  tentlment,  and  yet  with  a  be- 
comiDfT   modcetjr,  and   great   respect   for    Dr.  Johntoo.  — 

—  BOIWBLL. 

*  Botwell  had  never  been  cordially  received  at  Mrs.  Mon- 
tacu'i.   See  anti,  p.  2aA.  n.  3.  —  CaoKta.  1M7. 

>  January,  1791  •  —  Bo«well.  At  thli  date  Mr.  HaitinKt'i 
Impeachment  wSi  itill  linicerinR  on,  but  with  a  certakitf 
of  ni«  ultimate  acquittal.—  Oaoaia. 
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memorials  of  hU  good  will  towards  me,  having 
induced  me  to  bind  them  in  a  parcel  containing 
other  select  papers,  and  labelled  with  the  titles  ap- 
pertaining to  them.  They  consist  but  of  three 
letters,  which  I  believe  were  all  that  I  ever  received 
from  Dr.  Johnson.  Of  these,  one,  which  was 
written  in  quadruplicate,  under  the  different  dates 
of  its  respective  despatches,  has  already  been  made 
public,  but  not  from  any  communication  of  mine. 
This,  however,  I  have  joined  to  the  rest ;  and  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  sending  them  to  you,  for  the 
use  to  which  you  informed  me  it  was  your  desire 
to  destine  them. 

**  My  promise  was  pledged  with  the  condition, 
that  if  the  letters  were  found  to  contain  any  thing 
which  should  render  them  improper  for  the  public 
eye,  you  would  dispense  with  the  performance  of 
it.  You  will  have  the  goodness,  I  am  sure,  to 
pardon  my  recalling  this  stipulation  to  your  recol- 
lection, as  I  shall  be  loth  to  appear  negligent  of 
that  obligation  which  is  always  implied  in  an  epis* 
tolary  confidence.  In  the  reservation  of  that  right 
I  have  read  them  over  with  the  most  scrupulous 
attention,  but  have  not  seen  in  them  the  slightest 
cause  on  that  ground  to  withhold  them  from  you. 
But,  though  not  on  that,  yet  on  another  ground,  I 
own  I  feel  a  little,  yet  but  a  little,  reluctance  to  part 
with  them :  I  mean  on  that  of  my  own  credit, 
which  I  fear  will  suffer  by  the  information  con- 
veyed by  them,  that  I  was  early  in  the  possession 
of  such  valuable  instructions  for  the  beneficial  em- 
ployment of  the  influence  of  my  late  station,  and 
(as  it  may  seem)  have  so  little  availed  myself  of 
them.  Whether  I  could,  if  it  were  necessary, 
defend  myself  against  such  an  imputation,  it  little 
concerns  the  world  to  know.  I  look  only  to  the 
effect  which  these  relics  may  produce,  considered  as 
evidences  of  the  virtues  of  their  author ;  and  be- 
lieving that  they  will  be  found  to  display  an  un- 
common warmth  of  private  friendship,  and  a  mind 
ever  attentive  to  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  solicitous  for  the  interests  of 
mankind,  I  can  cheerfully  submit  to  the  little 
sacrifice  of  my  own  fame,  to  contribute  to  the  illus- 
tration of  so  great  and  venerable  a  character.  They 
cannot  be  better  applied,  for  that  end,  than  by 
being  intrusted  to  your  hands.  Allow  me,  with 
this  offering,  to  infer  from  it  a  proof  of  the  very 
great  esteem  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  pro- 
fess myself  Sir,  your,  &c.,        WAaaaif  HAsrixas. 

*'  P.  S.  At  some  future  time,  and  when  you  have 
no  further  occasion  for  these  papers,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  return  them.'* 

The  last  of  the  three  letters  thus  graciously 
put  into  my  hands,  and  which  has  already 
appeared  in  public,  belongs  to  this  year ;  but  I 
snail  previously  insert  the  first  two  in  the  order 
of  their  dates.  They  altogether  form  a  grand 
^oup  in  my  biographical  picture. 

JOHNSON  TO  WARREN  HASTINGS. 

"  Mareh  80. 1774. 
"  Sir,  —  Though  I  have  had  but  little  personal 
knowledge  of  you,  I  have  had  enough  to  rnake  me 
wish  for  more ;  and  though  it  be  now  a  long  time 


'  Afterwards  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  onn  of  hli  m^jettjr't 
Judges  in  ladia  —  Boswrll.    Anii,  p.  90.  n.  8 C. 


since  I  was  honoured  by  your  visit,  Ihsd  toomuih 
pleasure  from  it  to  forget  it  By  those  whom  ve 
delight  to  remember,  we  are  unwilllDg  to  he  for- 
gotten ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  omit  this  opp^-r 
tunity  of  reviving  myself  in  your  meiiu>Ty  by  . 
letter  which  you  will  receive  firom  the  hands  of  r.n 
friend  Mr.  Chambers ' ;  a  man  whose  purity  -f 
manners  and  vigour  of  mind  are  sufficient  to  md- 
every  thing  welcome  that  he  brings. 

**  That  this  is  my  only  reason  for  writin?  *r 
be  too  apparent  by  the  uselessnen  of  my  letttt  t  < 
any  other  purpose     I  have  no  quefstioos  to  i-i 
not  that  I  want  curiosity  after  either  the  aocieci  >r 
present  state  of  regions  in  whidi  have  beec  >«•/ 
all    the  power   and  splendour  of  vide^itor^ 
empire ;   and  which,  as  by  some  grsiit  of  tutu. 
superiority,   supply  the  rest  of  the  world  « • 
almost  all  that  pride  desires  and  luxurjen  > 
But  my  knowledge  of  them  is  too  scanty  to  f'  r 
me  with  proper  topics  of  inquiry :  I  can  onlj  %  > 
for  information  i  and  hope  that  a  mind  cuc-.- 
hensive  like  yours  will   find   leisure,  amid«!  t 
cares  of  your   important    station,  to  inquirt 
many  subjects  of  which  the  European  world  « ' 
thinks  not  at  all,    or  thinks  with  de6ci«Dt  :■ 
ligence  and  uncertain  coi^ecture.     I  sl>^'  '  - 
that  he  who  once  intended  to  increase  the  r.y 
ing  of  his  country  by  the   introductioo  oi 
Persian  language  will  examine   nkely  the  t: 
tions   and   histories  of  the   East;    that  be  • 
survey  the  wonders  of  its  ancient  edificei  trc  !' 
the  vestiges  of  its  ruined  cities;  and  that  Jt 
return,  we  shall  know  the  arts  and  opinioc*  *' 
race  of  men  fix>m  whom   very  litde  ha  ^• 
hitherto  derived. 

**  You,  Sir,  have  no  need  of  being  toi<^  ^^  '' 
how  much  may  be  added  by  your  stteQt:ir  i 
patronage  to  experimental  knowledge  v^c  r  J 
history.     There  are  arts  of  manu£Ktur^  ?r..-  - 
in  the  countries  in  which  you  preside,  «>>( 
yet  very  imperfectly  known  here,  either  to  «^  '  ' 
or    philosophers.     Of   the    natural   pnxi  > 
animate   and    inanimate,    we   yet  bare  "»> 
intelligence,  that  our  books  are  filled,  I  for-  ' 
conjectures  about  things  which  an  ludiaa  t  - 
knows  by  his  senses. 

"  Many  of  those  things  my  first  wiih  i«  <  ^ 
my  second,  to  know,  by  such  accounts  ms  > 
like  you  will  be  able  to  give 

**  As  I  have  not  skill  to  ask  proper  quc^' 
I  have  likewise  do  such  access  to  grrst  r- 
can  enable  me  to  send  you  any  politicai  >> ' ' 
tion.     Of  the  agitations  oi  an  unsettled  ^' 
ment,  and  the  struggles  of  a  feeble  mini'tr^ 
is  doubtless  taken  to  give  you  more  exKt  » 
than  I  can  obtain.     If  you  are  indincd  ut  .■ 
yourself  much  in  public  transactioni,  it  »  ^•' 
fortune  to  you  ito  be  distant  from  theiiL 

»  That  literature  is  not  totally  forsaking  i^ 
that  your  favourite  language  is  not  ot^"' 
appear  from  the  book',   which    I  ^'*»^' 
pleased  myself  more  with  aendiog,  if  I  f^u 
presented  it  bound  :    but  time  was  want : . 
beg,  however,  Sir,  that  you  will  accept  >t ' 
man  very  desirous  of  your  regard  ;  aod  tb«' 
think  me  able  to  grati^  you  by  any  thir-i 
important,  you  will  employ  me. 

*  JoaM*a  "  Psrslan  GnmmM. 
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**  I  am  now  going  to  Uke  leave,  perhaps  a  very 
long  leave,  of  my  dear  Mr.  Chambers.  That  he  is 
going  to  live  where  you  govern  may  justly  alleviate 
the  regret  of  parting ;  and  the  hope  of  seeing  both 
him  and  you  again,  which  I  am  not  willing  to 
mingle  with  doubt,  must  at  present  comfort  as  it 
can,  Sir,  your,  &c.,  Sam.  Johnson.** 

JOHNSON  TO  HASTINGS. 

'*  London,  Dec.  90.  1774. 

'*  Sia«  —  Being  informed  that  by  the  departure 
of  a  ship  there  is  now  an  opportunity  c£  writing 
to  Bengal,  I  am  unwilling  to  slip  out  of  your 
memory  by  my  own  negligence,  and  therefore  take 
the  liberty  of  reminding  you  of  my  existence  by 
««nding  you  a  book  which  is  not  yet  made  public. 

**  I  have  lately  visited  a  r^ion  less  remote  and 
less  illustrious  than  India,  which  afforded  some 
occasions  for  speculation.  MThat  has  occurred  to 
me,  I  have  put  into  the  volumeS  of  which  I  beg 
}our  acceptance. 

**  Mm  in  your  station  seldom  have  presents 
totally  disinterested :  my  book  is  received,  let  me 
now  make  my  request  There  is.  Sir,  somewhere 
within  your  government,  a  young  adventurer,  one 
Chauoeey  Lawrence,  whose  fiither  is  one  of  my 
(•lde%t  friends.  Be  pleased  to  show  the  young  man 
« hat  countenance  is  fit ;  whether  he  wants  to  be 
rtx(trained  by  your  authority,  or  encouraged  by 
)  our  fiivour.  His  fiither  is  now  president  of  the 
ct'Ilirge  of  physicians ;  a  man  venerable  for  his 
knowledge,  and  more  venerable  for  his  virtue. 

^  I  wish  you  a  prosperous  government,  a  safe 
return,  and  a  long  enjoyment  of  plenty  and  tran- 
(jailUty.     I  am,  Sir,  your,  &Cm 

**  Sam.  Jobnson.'* 

JOHNSON  TO  HASTINGS. 

**Jan.9. 1781. 

**  Sin, Amidst  the  importance  and  multiplicity 

4.f  affairs  in  which  your  great  office  engages  you, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  recalling  jour  attention  for  a 
■•.<iment  to  literature,  and  will  not  prolong  the  in- 
t>  rruptaon  by  an  apology  which  your  character 
'i..ftke«  needless. 

**  Mr.  Hoole,  a  gentleman  long  known  and  long 
•  t.'ffmed  in  the  India  House, after  having  translated 
!a^v>,  has  undertaken  Ariosto.  How  well  he  is 
•j'lalified  tar  his  undertaking  he  has  already  shown, 
ife  is  desirous,  Sir,  of  your  favour  in  promoting 
•  .  1  proposals,  and  flatters  me  by  supposing  that  my 
tt  «timoay  may  advance  his  interest. 

••It  is  a  new  thing  for  a  clerk  of  the  India 
t  ''.us«  to  translate  poets ;  —  it  is  new  for  a  governor 
f  li«f>gal  to  patronise  learning.  That  he  may 
''•.*l  ht«  ingenuity  rewarded,  and  that  learning  may 
'..•urish  under  your  protection,  is  the  wish  oC,  Sir, 
•.  mr«  &e.,  Sam.  Johnson." 


I  srrote  to  him  in  February,  complaining  of 

'.  ivinff  been  troobled  by  a  recurrence  of  the 

;    rplexing  question  of  Liberty  and  Necessity; 

iT.'l  mentioning  that  I  hoped  soon  to  meet  him 

j^tn  in  London. 


TlM  **  ioonMjr  to  tbs  Western  Ulsmb  of  ScoUand."— 

loswsat. 

pdbiteNd  br  Ksarslsf.  with  this  wclUcbotcn  motto :  — 


JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELI* 

^  Siarcb  U.  1781. 

"  DxAB  Sia,  —  I  hoped  you  had  got  rid  of  aU 
this  hypocrisy  of  misery.  What  have  you  to  do 
with  Liberty  and  Necessity  ?  Or  what  more  than 
to  hold  your  tongue  about  it  ?  Do  not  doubt  but 
I  shall  be  most  heartily  glad  to  see  you  here  again, 
for  I  love  every  part  about  you  but  your  affectation 
of  distress. 

"  I  have  at  last  finished  my  Lives,  and  have  laid 
up  for  you  a  load  of  copy,  all  out  of  order,  so  that 
it  will  amuse  you  a  long  time  to  set  it  right. 
Come  to  me,  my  dear  Bozzy,  and  let  us  be  as 
happy  as  we  can.  We  will  go  again  to  the  Mitre, 
and  talk  old  times  over.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours 
affectionately,  Sam.  Jobnson.*' 

On  Monday,  March  19.,  I  arrived  in  London, 
and  on  Tuesday,  the  20th,  met  him  in  Fleet 
Street,  walking,  or  rather  indeed  moving  along ; 
for  his  peculiar  march  is  thua  described  in  a 
very  just  and  picturesque  manner,  in  a  short 
Life*  of  him  published  ver/  soon  after  his 
death :  —  ^*  When  he  walked  the  streets,  what 
with  the  constant  roll  of  his  head,  and  the  con- 
comitant motion  of  his  body,  he  appeared  to 
make  his  way  by  that  motion,  independent  of 
his  feet."  That  he  was  often  much  stared  at 
while  he  advanced  in  this  manner  may  easily 
be  believed ;  but  it  was  not  safe  to  make  sport 
of  one  so  robust  as  he  was.  Mr.  Langton  saw 
him  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  by  a  sudden 
start,  drive  the  load  off  a  porter  s  back,  and 
walk  forward  briskly,  without  being  conscious 
of  what  he  had  done.  The  porter  was  very 
angry,  but  stood  still,  and  eyed  the  huge  figure 
with  much  earnestness,  till  he  was  satisfied  that 
his  wisest  course  was  to  be  quiet,  and  take  up 
his  burthen  again. 

Our  accidental  meeting  in  the  street  after  a 
Ions  separation  was  a  pleasing  surprise  to  us 
both.  He  stepped  asiae  with  me  into  Falcon 
Court,  and  made  kind  inquiries  about  my 
family;  and  as  we  were  in  a  hurry,  going 
different  ways,  I  promised  to  call  on  him  next 
day.  He  said  he  was  engaged  to  go  out  in  the 
morning.  "Early,  Sir?"  said  I.  Johhson. 
"Why,  Sir,  a  London  morning  does  not  go 
with  the  sun." 

I  waited  on  him  next  evening,  and  he  gave 
me  a  great  portion  of  his  original  manuscript 
of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  which  he  had  pre- 
served for  me. 

I  found  on  visiting  his  friend,  Mr.  Thrale, 
that  he  was  now  very  ill,  and  had  removed,  I 
suppose  by  the  solicitation  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  to  a 
house  in  Grosvenor  Square.  I  was  sorry  to 
see  him  sadly  changed  in  his  appearance. 

He  told  me  I  might  now  have  the  pleasure 
to  sec  Dr.  Johnson  drink  wine  again,  for  he 
had  lately  returned  to  it.  When  I  mentioned 
this  to  Johnson,  he  said,  "  I  drink  it  now  some- 


"  From  hit  cradle 
He  was  s  ichoUr,  sod  a  ripe  and  cood  one : 
And,  to  add  freater  honoura  to  hU  age 
Than  man  could  gl? e  him,  he  died  fearing  Hearen. 
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times,  but  not  socially."  The  first  evening 
that  I  was  with  him  at  Thrale's,  I  observed  he 
poured  a  large  quantity  of  it  into  a  glass,  and 
swallowed  it  greedily.  Every  thins  about  his 
character  and  manners  was  forcible  and  vio- 
lent ;  there  never  was  any  moderation.  Many 
a  day  did  he  fast,  many  a  year  did  he  refrain 
from  wine :  but  when  he  did  eat,  it  was  vo- 
raciously ;  when  he  did  drink  wine,  it  was 
copiously.  He  could  practise  abstinence,  but 
not  temperance. 

Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  had  a  dispute  whether 
Shakspeare  or  Milton  had  drawn  the  most 
admirable  picture  of  a  man.^  I  was  for  Shak- 
speare, Mrs.  Thrale  for  Milton ;  and,  after  a 
fair  hearing,  Johnson  decided  for  my  opinion. 

I  told  him  of  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  playful 
sallies  upon  Dean  Marlay  '  :  *^  I  don't  like  the 
Deanery  of  Ferns ;  it  sounds  so  like  a  barren 
title."  "  Dr.  Heath  '  should  have  it,"  said  I. 
Johnson  laughed,  and,  condescending  to  trifle 
in  the  same  mode  of  conceit,  suggested  Dr. 
Moss.* 

He  said,  *^  Mrs.  Montagu  has  dropt  me.^ 
Now,  Sir,  Uiere  are  people  whom  one  should 
like  very  well  to  drop,  but  would  not  wish  to 
be  dropt  by."  He  certainly  was  vain  of  the 
society  of  ladies,  and  could  make  himself  very 
agreeable  to  them  when  he  chose  it :  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  agreed  with  me  that  he  could.  Mr. 
Gibbon,  wim  his  usual  sneer,  controverted  it, 
perhaps  in  resentment  of  Johnson's  havii^ 
talked  with  some  distrust  of  his  ugliness,  which 
one  would  think  a  philosopher  would  not  mind. 
Dean  Marlay  wittily  observed,  "  A  lady  may 
be  vain  when  she  can  turn  a  wolf-dog  into  a 
lap-dog." 

The  election  for  Ayrshire,  my  own  county, 
was  this  spring  tried  upon  a  petition  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  was 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  sitting  member^, 
and  took  the  liberty  of  previously  stating 
difierent  points  to  Johnson,  who  never  failed 
to  see  them  clearly,  and  to  supply  me  with 
some  good  hints  He  dictated  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing note  upon  the  registration  of  deeds : — 

>  SbakBpeare  makei  Hamlet  thus  describe  hii  father : 

**  See  what  a  {trace  was  seated  on  his  brow  ; 
Hyperion's  curls,  the  front  of  Jove  himself. 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command ; 
A  station  like  the  herald.  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  nill ; 
A  combination  and  a  form,  indeed. 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

Milton  thus  portrays  our  first  parent,  Adam : 

"  His  fair  large  fVont  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  rule  :  and  hyacinthin  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manlv  hung 
Clust'ring,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulaers  broad.**  — 

BoawBLL. 

The  latter  part  of  this  description,  "Init  not  beneath,"  &c., 
may  vcrr  probably  be  ascribed  to  Milton's  prejudices  in 
favour  of  the  puritans,  who  had  a  great  aversion  to  Umg  hair. 
—  MiLONB.  It  is  strange  that  the  picture  drawn  oy  the 
unlearned  Shakspeare  should  be  full  of  classical  images,  and 
that  by  the  learned  Milton  void  of  them.  Milton's  descrip- 
tion  appears  to  bo  more  picturesque.  —  KRAaNiv.  Dr. 
Kearney  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Milton  is  here  a  mere 
dctcriptiviT  poet,  giving  a  kind  of  abstract  delineation  of  the 


**  All  laws  are  made  for  the  cooreiueoce  of  t^ 
community.  What  is  legally  done  ihould  he  iczi 
recorded,  that  the  state  of  things  may  be  kooi 
and  that  wherever  evidence  is  reqnistte,  eudcv 
may  be  had.  For  th  is  reason,  the  obligation  to  tr  i-  < 
and  establish  a  l^al  register  is  enforced  bj  s  1<  •: 
penalty,  which  penalty  is  the  want  of  that  pir' 
tion  and  plenitude  of  right  which  a  register  w> :. 
give.  Thence  it  follows  that  this  u  not  an  obJ^^n 
merely  legal ;  for  the  reason  on  which  the  i. 
stands    being    equitable,    makes  it  in  equ:t:.' 
objection.'* 


^'This,**  said  he,  ^'jon  must  enlar<!'> 
when  speaking  to  the  conmiittee.    Youl:.' 
not  argue  there  as  if  you  were  ai^guiiii^'  i:>  ' 
schools;    close  reasoning   will  not  fix  "- 
attention :  you  must  say  the  same  thinn  < : 
and  over  again  in  different  words.    If  tou  >. 
it  but  once,  they  miss  it  in  a  moment  of  i  ' 
tention.    It  is  unjust,  Sir,  to  oensarela^'  ' 
for  multiplying  words  when  they  vpit :  i' 
often  necessary  for  them  to  multiply  woni- 

His  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  member  ••! :  •'* 
liament,  sitting  upon  an  election-<x»miL  >  • 
was  very  high ;  and  when  he  was  told  ot  a : '  - 
tleman  upon  one  of  those  committef^^  ^ 
read  the  newspapers  part  of  the  time,  &!i>i  ^ 
the  rest,  while  the  merits  of  a  vote  werv  * 
amined  by  the  counsel;    and  as  on  ti'- 
when  challenged  by  the  chairman  in:  « 
behaviour,  bluntly  answered,  ^  I  had  ui\'- 
my  mind  upon  that  case;**  Johnson,*-' 
indignant  contempt,  said,  '*  K  he  w&'C  y^ 
rogue  as  to  make  up  his  mind  up<>r.  ^ 
without  hearing  it,  he  should  not  ht^<' 
such  a  fool  as  to  tell  it.**     **  I  think/  *^ 
Dudley  Long  ',  now  North,  "  the  D«v  •  • 
pretty  plainly  made  him  oat  to  be  b^'ib  : 
and  fool." 

Johnson*s  profound  reverence  for  tbv. ' 
chy  made  him  expect  from  bishops  thi  . 
degree  of  decorum ;  he  was  offendetl  -> 
their  going  to  taverns  :  '*  A  bishois"  *a 
^*  has  nothmg  to  do  at  a  tippling-bouv .  - 
not  indeed  immoral  in  him  to  go  to  a  t  < 
neither  would  it  be  immoral  in  him  t'*  •' 


first  man,  while  Shakespeare  is  a  drarngtM.  rT«->' 
character  of  an  enthusiastic  fouth,  trmh  ftx»  '  * 
and  boiling  with  indignation  and  grief,  whkk  b  - 
to  controul.  or  moderate,  by  these  classical  *ui,  ■ 
other  case  would  be,  pedantic  altuskms.— >  Csosf 
3  Dr.  Rlchani  MarlaT,  afterwards  Lord  Bt*k  - 
ford ;  a  very  amiable,  benevolent,  and  tafoi)  '>^^ 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club  in  !•  •  •  * 
in  Dublin.  Jaly  S.  18C»S,  In  his  seTMity-Aftb  y«r  -  ' 
In  very  early  life,  I  had  the  honour  of  tbr  '■  > 
quaintance  and  Indulgent  nocic*  of  ny  tr»t  <" 
literature.    He  was  all  that  Mr.  Malona  sayi  • 
Crokbr. 

3  Dr.  Beajamln  Heath*  eelebrattd  for  a  eur. 
which  was  sold  in  ISIO,  at  Tcry  high  priee*.  —  ('  *' 

4  Dr.  Charles  Moss  bad  been  already  b(«trr  r 
having  been.  In  1766,  Bishop  of  St.  D««id*s.  ^o^ 
Bath  and  Wells.    He  died  hi  laOK.  -  Cmku. 

'  Mrs.  Montagu,  with,  I  thhuk,  an  ov«r  nlcMT  - 
that  was  the  real  cause)*  dropt  *hho  OB  aecoup'   * 
of  Lord  Lyttellon .    See  oistf ,  p.  C7ft.  —  Caoasa 

*  Hugh  Montgomery,  E«^.  The  pctitSoasc.  b»*  * 
11am  Maedowall,  Esq.,  was  daetarcd  duty  «lartr>l  - 

7  This  togenioos  and  phaaant  peaCMMi  ^* 
at  the  an  ofeighty.  after  an  Uloon  which  had  U»  " 
secluded  him  from  sodccy.  —  Caoaaa. 
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top  in  Grosrenor  Sqaare :  but,  if  he  did,  I 
hope  the  boys  would  fall  upon  him,  and  apply 
[  the  whip  to  him.  There  are  gradations  in 
conduct ;  there  is  morality,  —  decency,  —  pro- 
priety. None  of  these  should  be  violated  by  a 
bishop.  A  bishop  should  not  go  to  a  house 
where  he  may  meet  a  young  fellow  leading  out 
a  wench."  Boswkll.  "  But,  Sir,  every  tavern 
floes  not  admit  women.**  Johkson .  '^  Depend 
u(x)n  it,  Sir,  any  tavern  will  admit  a  well- 
dressed  man  and  a  well-dressed  woman  :  they 
will  not  perhaps  admit  a  woman  whom  they  see 
every  night  walking  by  their  door,  in  the 
street.  But  a  well-curessed  man  may  lead  in  a 
well -dressed  woman  to  any  tavern  in  London. 
Taverns  sell  meat  and  drink,  and  will  sell  them 
to  any  body  who  can  eat  and  can  drink.  You 
I  may  as  well  say  that  a  mercer  will  not  sell 
!    silks  to  a  woman  of  the  town." 

He  also  disapproved  of  bishops  going  to 
routs;  at  least  of  their  staying  at  them  longer 
tlian  their  presence  commanded  respect.  He 
mentioned  a  particular  bishop.  **  Poh  1  *'  said 
Mrs,  Thrale,  "the  Bishop  of  [St.  Asaph's] »  is 
nover  minded  at  a  rout.*  Boswbll.  "When  a 
biiihop  places  himself  in  a  situation  where  he 
ha;»  no  distinct  character,  and  is  of  no  conse- 
<juence,  he  degrades  the  dignity  of  his  order.** 
.JtfiixsoH.  "Mr.Boswell,  Madam,  has  said  it  as 
correctly  as  it  could  be.*' 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  dignitaries  of  the 
«'hurch  that  Johnson  required  a  particular  de- 
n  >ram  and  delicacy  of  behaviour ;  he  justly 
'^mjildered  that  the  clergy,  as  persons  set  apart 
for  the  sacred  office  of  serving  at  the  altar,  and 
iinf>re9aing  the  minds  of  men  with  the  awful 
<'ODcems  of  a  future  state,  should  be  somewhat 
lunre  serious  than  the  generality  of  mankind, 
and  have  a  suitable  composure  of  manners.  A 
«l«i«f  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  profession, 
independent  of  higher  motives,  will  ever  pre- 
v«*iit  them  from  losing  their  distinction  in  an 
iri'iiMcrtminatc  sociality;  and  did  such  as  affect 
t  lii*i  know  how  much  it  lessens  them  in  the  eyes 
.  it'  those  whom  thev  think  to  please  by  it,  they 
wouI<l  feel  themselves  much  mortified. 

Johnson  and  his  friend  Beauclerk  were  once 
r  •  »^<itbcr  in  company  with  several  clergymen, 
'A  lio  thought  that  they  should  appear  to  ad- 
\  .'inta(;e,  by  assuming  the  lax  joUity  of  men  of 
r""  woM;  which,  as  it  maybe  observed  in 
>nilar  cases,  they  carried  to  noisy  excess. 
.I'^hnson,  who  they  expected  would  be  enter^ 
f' .  mrfl,  sat  grave  and  ailent  for  some  time  ;   at 

*  i  t,  turning  to  Beauclerk,  he  said,  by  no  means 
■rr  a  whisper,  "This  merriment  of  parsons  is 

•  liu'bty  onensive." 

Kven  the  dress  of  a  clergyman  should  be  in 
f  I'lracter,  and  nothing  can  be  more  despicable 

- ' .  'i.n  <:onceited  attempts  at  avoiding  the  ap- 
-/i&nuiGe  of  the  clericu  order ;  attempts,  which 

.^'^   AA  ineffectual  as  they  are  pitiful.    Dr. 


•  I>r.  llbMcjr.    8w«Ml<.  p.  647.n.  SL^Ckokib. 

•  itr^i  mM,  p.  1S7.  -^  Boswbix. 

•  -  trfMMloo  CbroDkle."  Majr  2.  1769.    Thli  retpectable 


Forteus,  now  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  excel- 
lent charge  when  presiding  over  the  diocese  of 
Chester, justly  animadverts  upon  this  subject; 
and  observes  of  a  reverend  fop,  that  he  "  can 
be  but  Haifa  beau,** 

Addison,  in  "  The  Spectator,"  has  given  us 
a  fine  portrait  of  a  clergyman,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  a  member  of  his  Club;  and  Johnson  has 
exhibited  a  model,  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
Mudge*,  which  has  escaped  the  collectors  of 
his  works,  but  which  he  owned  to  me,  and 
which  indeed  he  showed  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds at  the  time  when  it  was  written.  It 
bears  the  genuine  marks  of  Johnson's  best 
manner,  and  is  as  follows :  — 

"The  Reverend  Mr.  Zachariah  Mudge,  pre- 
bendary of  Exeter,  and  vicar  of  St.  Andrew's  in 
Plymouth  ;  a  man  equally  eminent  for  his  virtues 
and  abilities,  and  at  once  beloved  as  a  companion 
and  reverenced  as  a  pastor.  He  hod  that  general 
curiosity  to  which  no  kind  of  knowledge  is  indif. 
ferent  or  superfluous ;  and  that  general  benevolence 
by  which  no  order  of  men  is  hated  or  despised. 

**  His  principles  both  of  thought  and  action  were 
great  and  comprehensive.  By  a  solicitous  exami- 
nation of  objections,  and  judicious  comparison  of 
opposite  arguments,  he  attained  what  inquiry  never 
gives  but  to  industry  and  perspicuity,  a  firm  and 
unshaken  settlement  of  conviction.  But  his  firm- 
ness was  without  asperity;  for,  knowing  with  how 
much  difficulty  truth  was  sometimes  found,  he  did 
not  wonder  that  many  missed  it. 

**  The  general  course  of  his  life  was  determined 
by  his  profession  ;  he  studied  the  sacred  volumes 
in  the  original  languages ;  with  what  diligence  and 
success  his  *  Notes  upon  the  Psalms*  give  sufficient 
evidence.  He  once  endeavoured  to  add  the  know- 
ledge of  Arabic  to  that  of  Hebrew ;  but,  finding 
his  thoughts  too  much  diverted  from  other  studies, 
after  some  time  desisted  from  his  purpose. 

**  His  discharge  of  parochial  duties  was  exem- 
plary. How  his  Sermons  were  composed,  may  be 
learned  fix>m  the  excellent  volume  which  he  has 
given  to  the  public ;  but  how  they  were  delivered, 
can  be  known  only  to  those  that  heard  them ;  for, 
as  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  words  will  not  easily 
describe  him.  His  delivery,  though  unconstrained, 
was  not  negligent,  and  though  forcible,  was  not 
turbulent ;  disdaining  anxious  nicety  of  emphasis, 
and  laboured  artifice  of  action,  it  captivated  the 
hearer  by  its  natural  dignity;  it  roused  the sJugguh 
and  fixed  the  volatile,  and  detained  the  mind  upon 
the  subject  without  directing  it  to  the  speaker. 

**  The  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the  preacher 
did  not  intrude  upon  his  general  behaviour ;  at  the 
table  of  his  firiends  he  was  a  companion  commu- 
nicative and  attentive,  of  unaffected  manners,  of 
manly  cheerfulness,  willing  to  please,  and  easy  to 
be  pleased.  His  acquaintance  was  universally 
solicited,  and  his  presence  obstructed  no  enjoyment 
which  religion  did  not  forbid.  Though  studious, 
he  was  popular;  though  argumentative,  he  was 
modest ;  though  inflexible,  he  was  candid ;  and 
though  metaphysical,  yet  orthodox." ' 


man  U  there  nention«d  to  have  died  on  the  9d  of  April,  that 
year,  at  Coffleet,  [near  KxeCer]  the  teat  of  Thomai  Veale. 
Ktq.,  In  bl»  W47  to  London.  —  BofWSLL. 
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On  Friday,  March  30.,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Sir  Joshua  lievnolds's,  with  the  Earl  of  Char- 
lemont,  Sir  Annesley  Stewart,  Mr.  Eliot  of 
Port-Eliot,  Mr.  Burke,  Dean  Marlay,  Mr.  . 
Langton  ;  a  most  agreeable  day,  of  which  I  re-  i 
gret  that  every  circumstance  is  not  preserved : 
but  it  is  unreasonable  to  require  such  a  multi- 
plication of  felicity. 

Mr.  Eliot,  with  whom  Dr.  Walter  Harte  ^ 
had  travelled,  talked  to  us  of  his  "  History  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,*"  which  he  said  was  a  very 
good  book  in  the  German  tcanslation.  John- 
son. "  Harte  was  excessively  vain.  He  put 
copies  of  his  book  in  manuscript  into  the  hands 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lord  Granville,  that 
they  might  revise  it.  Now  how  absurd  was  it 
to  suppose  that  two  such  noblemen  would  re- 
vise so  big  a  manuscript.  Poor  man!  he  left 
London  the  day  of  the  publication  of  his  book, 
that  he  might  be  out  ot  the  way  of  the  great 
praise  he  was  to  receive ;  and  he  was  ashamed 
to  return,  when  he  found  how  ill  his  book  had 
succeeded.  It  was  unlucky  in  coming  out  on 
the  same  day  with  Robertson*s  'History  of 
Scotland.'  His  husbandry,  however  is  good." 
BoswELL.  "  So  he  was  fitter  for  that  than  for 
heroic  history :  he  did  well,  when  he  turned 
his  sword  into  a  ploughshare." 

Mr.  Eliot  mentioned  a  curious  liquor  pecu- 
liar to  his  country,  which  the  Cornish  fishermen 
drink.  They  call  it  mahogany ;  and  it  is  made 
of  two  parts  gin  and  one  part  treacle,  well 
beaten  tofrether.  I  begged  to  have  some  of  it 
made,  which  was  done  with  proper  skill  by  Mr. 
Eliot.  I  thought  it  very  good  liquor;  and  said 
it  was  a  count-erpart  of  what  is  called  Atkol 
porridge  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which 
18  a  mixture  of  whisky  and  honey.  Johnson 
said,  '^  that  must  be  a  better  liquor  than  the 
Cornish,  for  both  its  component  parts  are  bet- 
ter." He  also  observed,  "  Mahogany  must  be 
a  modern  name ;  for  it  is  not  long  since  the 
wood  called  mahogany  was  known  in  this 
country."  I  mentioned  his  scale  of  liquors :  — 
claret  for  boys,  —  port  for  men,  —  brandy  for 
heroes.  "Then,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  "let  me 
have  claret :  I  love  to  be  a  boy  ;  to  have  the 
careless  gaiety  of  boyish  days."  Johnson.  "  I 
should  drink  claret  too,  if  it  would  give  me 
that ;  but  it  does  not :  it  neither  makes  boys 
men,  nor  men  boys.  You'll  be  drowned  by  it 
before  it  has  any  effect  upon  you." 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  ludicrous  paragraph 
in  the  newspapers,  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  learn- 
ing to  dance  of  Vestris.  Lord  Charlemont, 
wishing  to  excite  him  to  talk,  proposed,  in  a 
whisper,  that  he  should  be  asked  whether  it  was 
true.  "Shall  I  ask  him?"  said  his  lordship. 
We  were,  by  a  great  majority,  clear  for  the  ex- 


>  Mr.  Eliot,  afterwards  Lord  Eliot,  had  aceom|Mmled  Mr. 
Stanhope,  the  natural  son  of  Lord  Cheatarfleld,  for  whom 
the  celebrated  Letters  were  written,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  them.  Mr.  Harte  was  travelling  tutor  to  both 
these  young  gentlemen :  sec  arM,  p.  817.  —  CaoKBa. 
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periment.      Upon    which  his  lordship  Ti^nr 
gravely,  and  with  a  courteous  air,  said,  *'  Pny, 
Sir,  is  it  true  that  you  are  taking  lessons  of 
Vestris  ?  "     This  was  risking  a  good  deal  ani 
required  the  boldness  of  a  general  of  In^h 
volunteers  to  make  the  attempt    Johnson  w.« 
at  first  startled,  and  in  some  heat  answered 
"  How  can  your  lordship  ask  so  simple  a  qu>^* 
tion?"    But  immediately  recovering  hiiu--/". 
whether  irom  unwillingness  to  be  deceival  •- 
to  appear  deceived,  or  whether  from  real  2'»  1 
humour,  he  kept  up  the  joke:   "Nay,  but  / 
any  body  were  to  answer  the  paragrapb,  ui/. 
contradict  it,  Pd  have  a  reply,  and  would  ^a^. 
that  he  who  contradicted  it  was  no  friend  ei<'  ' 
to  Vestris  or  me.    For  why  should  not  D- 
Johnson  add  to  his  other  powen  a  little  o:>r- 
poreal  agility  ?     Socrates  learnt  to  dance  at  ui 
advanced  age,  and  Cato  learnt  Greek  at  *: 
advanceil  age.     Then  it  might  proceed  to  ?%« 
that  this  Johnson,  not  content  with  d&ncin::  <  i 
the  ground,  might  dance  on  the  rope; 
they  might  introduce  the  elephant  danciDi'  r. 
the  rope.    A  nobleman*  wrote  a  play  cl^^ 
*  Love  in  a  Hollow  Tree.*     He  found  out  il  i' 
it  was  a  bad  one,  and  therefore  wished  to  '  -^' 
up  all  the  copies  and  bum  them.  TheDuit;-« 
of  Marlborough  had  kept  one;  andwbor.  ^^ 
was  against  her  at  an  election,  she  had  a  r^r 
edition  of  it  printed,  and  prefixed  to  it.  a^  ' 
frontispiece,  an  elephant  dancing  on  a  n>pt.  '• 
show  tnat  his  lordsnip's  writing  comedy  v^^  ■  - 
awkward  as  an  elephant  dancing  on  a  m^. 

On  Sunday,  April  1.,  I  dined  with  hL-.  :' 
Mr.  Thrale's,  with  Sir  Philip  Jennings  I'.  * 
and  Mr.  Perkins,  who  had  the  superintt^n.ir 
of  Mr.  Thrale*8  brewery,  with  a  salary  «>'  -  ■ 
hundred  pounds  a  year.     Sir  Philip  h&>i  ' 
appearance  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  for^ 
well  advanced  in  ufe.     He  wore  his  own  w ; 
hair  in  a  bag  of  goodly  size,  a  black  vehvt  •  ^ 
with  an  embroidered  waistcoat,  and  von  '' 
laced  ruffles;  which  Mrs.  Thrale  said  wrre 
fashioned,  but  which,  for  that  reason,  I  tL<  -' 
the  more  respectable,  more  like  a  Tory ;  ^ 
Sir  Philip  was  then  in  opposition  in  p^' 
ment.     "Ah!    Sir,"  said   Johnson,  "ar 
ruffles  and  modem  principles  do  not  ^"-^ 
Sir  Philip  defended  the  opposition  to  the  A'- 
rican  war  ably  and  with  temper,  and  I  }  ' 
him.    He  said  the  majority  of  the  oaii  >  " 
against  the  ministry.     Jomcsos.  ^  h  ^"^-  * 
against  the  ministry ;  but  it  is  for  fafl^^n:   - 
little  of  that  of  which  opposition  thinic?  ' 
have  too  much.    Were  I  minister,  if  ai-^  ' 
wagged  his  finger  against  me,  he  »bo'.<'  • 
turned  out ;  for  that  which  it  is  in  the  p  ^ 
of  government  to  give  at  pleasure  to  one  <  r ' 
another  should  be  given  to  the  sapportcr- 


s  William,  the  6rit  yfacoont  Grimatoti — Beswtu 
CharlemoQt  was  far  from  being  ptfsad  with  Mr  I^- 
having  pobUahed  this  oonvmakloo.  Sae  his  *'.^> 
Hardy,  vol.  1.  p.  401.  —  Cbokbb. 
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irovernmeiit.    If  you  ¥Fill  not  oppose  at  the 

X (tense  of  losing  your  place,  your  opposition 
v,\\\  not  be  honest,  you  will  feel  no  serious 
izrievance;  and  the  present  opposition  is  only 
:i  rtmtest  to  get  what  others  have.  Sir  Robert 
\Valpolc  act^  as  I  would  do.  As  to  the  Ame- 
rii^an  war,  the  tense  of  the  nation  is  with  the 
ministry.  The  majority  of  those  who  can  ten- 
fh  rdand  is  with  it ;  the  majority  of  those  who 
I  an  only  hear  is  against  it ;  and  as  those  who 
(\in  only  hear  are  more  numerous  than  those 
who  can  understand,  and  opposition  is  always 
iMatic»t,  a  majority  of  the  rabble  will  be  for 
"ptwwition.** 

i  his  bobterous  vivacity^  entertained  us ;  but 
the  truth  in  my  opinion  was,  that  those  who 
I'ould  understand  the  best  were  against  the 
Atuerican  war,  as  almost  every  man  now  is, 
V,  hen  the  question  has  been  coolly  considered. 

Mrs.  Tlurale  gave  high  praise  to  Mr.  Dudley 
Long  (now  North).  Johmboii.  *^  Nay,  my  dear 
i  ^'Iv,  (Jon*t  talk  so.  Mr.  Long*s  character  is 
>  vry  $hoH^  It  is  nothing.  He  fills  a  chair. 
He  is  a  man  of  genteel  appearance,  and  that  is 
.ill.  I  know  nobody  wno  blasts  by  praise  as 
M'U  do:  for  whenever  there  is  exaggerated 
;  raise,  every  body  is  set  af  ainst  a  character. 
1  ^ey  are  provoked  to  attack  it.  Now  there  is 
I  *•  f»v2»  ^  :  you  prai;)ed  that  man  with  such  dis- 
;>r<>[K>rtion,  that  I  was  incited  to  lessen  him, 
■  •  rimps  more  than  he  deserves.  His  blood  is 
.:M)n  your  head.  By  the  same  principle,  your 
.  1  li I •€  defeaU  itself ;  for  your  censure  is  too 
lent.  And  yet  (looking  to  her  with  a  leer- 
r.::  Mnile)  she  is  the  first  woman  in  the  world, 

•aid  she  but  restrain  that  wicked  tongue  of 
.'T*  ;  —  she  would  be  the  only  woman,  could 
'i»*  but  command  that  little  whirligig." 

r(K>n  the  subject  of  exaggerated  praise  I 
-  >k  the  liberty  to  say,  that  I  thought  there 

J  lit  be  very  high  praise  given  to  a  known 
ii.kracter  which  deserved  it,  and  therefore  it 

wid  not  be  exaggerated^  Thus,  one  might 
\\  of  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  he  is  a  very  won- 

rixiX  man.    Johnson.    *'  No,  Sir,  you  would 

•t  >H.*  safe,  if  another  man  had  a  mind   per- 

"Aj    to    contradict.      He    mi^ht    answer, 

VN'hcre  is  all  the  wonder?    Burke  id,  to  be 

. .'  t\  ft  man  of  uncommon  abilities ;   with  a 

r*>at  quantity  of  matter  in  his  mind,  and  a 

-at  fluency  of  language  in  his  mouth.  But 
■  •    are  not  to  be  stunned  and  astonished  by 

>!.'     So  you  see.  Sir,  even  Burke  would  sut- 

«    not  from  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  from 

ir  folly.*' 

Mn.  Thrale  mentioned  a  ccntlcman  who  had 

I  titred  a  fortune  of  four  thousand  a  year  in 


\  <• 


.\  >  t\ 
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Th\»  U  **  boliteroua  ▼UmIIt,"  bwauM  Bocwell  happened 
. » *  ukm  np  Um  other  ■kw  of  tb«  quettion.  ->  CROKit, 

9 1^X9  JobiMOQ  eofidcteradcd  to  pUy  upon  the  wordt  kmm 
mhort.    But  Utttodid  b«  know  tnai.  owing  to  Mr.  Long's 

'  «  «•  In  lito  prcMoer,  h«  wm  talking  thus  of  a  gentleman 
■  'a^uitk^tf  aiaoogrt  hb  acqiialnlaace  for  acuteneM  of  wit ; 
•    to  vboM.  1  thinkj  the  French  exprewlon.  "  II  ptttUt 

vr^i,"  la  Mrtkttlariy  nilted.     He  ha«  gratified  roe  by 

.tUMUt^  IMI  b«  heard  Dr  Johnion  «ay,  **  Sir,  If  I  were 


trade,  but  was  absolutely  miserable  because  he 
could  not  talk  in  company ;  so  miserable,  that 
he  was  impelled  to  lament  his  situation  in  the 
street  to  ♦♦••••,  whom  he  hates,  and  who  he 
knows  despises  him.  ^'  I  am  a  most  unhappy 
man,**  said  he.  "  I  am  invited  to  conversatiaru ; 
I  go  to  convertatiofu ;  but,  alas  I  I  have  no 
conversation."  Johnson.  **Man  commonly 
cannot  be  successful  in  different  ways.  This 
gentleman  has  snent,  in  getting  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  the  time  in  which  he  might  have 
learnt  to  talk ;  and  npw  he  cannot  talk."  Mr. 
Perkins  made  a  shrewd  and  droll  remark :  '^If 
he  had  got  his  four  thousand  a  year  as  a 
mountebank,  he  might  have  learnt  to  talk  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  getting  his  for- 
tune.*' 

Some  other  gentlemen  came  in.  The  con- 
versation concerning  the  person  whose  charac- 
ter Dr.  Johnson  had  treated  so  slightingly,  as 
he  did  not  know  his  merit,  was  resumed.  Mrs. 
Thrale  said,  ^'  You  think  so  of  him.  Sir,  be- 
cause he  is  qmet,  and  does  not  exert  himself 
with  force,  i  ou^ll  be  saying  the  same  thing  of 
Mr.  ••••♦♦  there,  who  sits  as  ouiet."  This  was 
not  well  bred;  and  Johnson  did  not  let  it  pass 
without  correction.  **  Nay,  Madam,  what  right 
have  you  to  talk  thus  P  Both  Mr.  ♦•♦♦♦•  and 
I  have  reason  to  take  it  ill.  You  may  talk  so 
of  Mr.  •♦♦♦♦• ;  but  why  do  you  make  me  do 
it  ?  Have  I  said  anything  against  Mr.  •♦•♦♦•  ? 
You  have  set  him,  that  I  might  shoot  him :  but 
I  have  not  shot  him." 

One  of  the  gentlemen  said  he  had  seen  three 
folio  volumes  of  Dr.  Johnson*s  sayings  col- 
lected by  me.  "  I  must  put  you  right,  Sir  " 
said  I ;  '*  for  I  am  very  exact  in  authenticity. 
You  could  not  see  folio  volumes,  for  I  have 
none  :  you  might  have  seen  some  in  quarto  and 
octavo.  This  is  an  inattention  which  one 
should  guard  against."  Johnson.  **  Sir,  it  is  a 
want  of  concern  about  veracity.  He  does  not 
know  that  he  saw  any  volumes.  If  he  had  seen 
them,  he  could  have  remembered  their  size." 

Mr.  Thrale  appeared  very  lethargic  to-day. 
I  saw  him  again  on  Monday  evening,  at  which 
time  he  was  not  thought  to  be  in  immediate 
danger :  but  early  in  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day the  4th  he  expired.  Upon  that  day  there 
was  a  call  of  the  Literary  Club  ;  but  Johnson 
apologised  for  his  absence  by  the  following 
note:  — 

"  Wednesday.  (4th  April.) 
**  Mr.  Johnson  knows  that  Sir  Jothua  Reynolds 
snd  the  other  gentlemen  will  excuie  his   inconi' 
pliance  with  the  call,  when  they  are  told  that  Mr. 
Thrale  died  this  morning.** 

to  Io«e  Boiwell.  it  wottld  be  a  limb  amputated."  ->  Boswill. 
See  ante,  p.  67H.  n.  7.  ^  C. 

)  William  Welier  Pepjru.  Etq..  one  of  the  ma«teri  in  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  wrii  known  In  polite  drrlee. 
My  acquaintance  with  him  it  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to 
•peak  of  him  from  mr  own  Judgment.  But  I  know  that  both 
at  Eton  and  Oxford  be  waa  the  Intimate  friend  of  the  late  Sir 
Jaract  Macdonald,  the  J#«rorlfa«  of  Scotland,  whose  extraor* 
dinary  talents,  learning,  and  virtues  will  ever  be  remembered 
with  admiratloo  and  regret.— Boawmu..  See  rnnti^  p.  644.— C. 
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Johnson  wiis  in  tbe  house,  and  thus  mentions 
the  event : — 

"  Good  Friday,  April  13th,  1781.  —  On  Wed- 
nesday, 11th,  was  !)iined  my  dear  friend  Thralc, 
who  died  on  Wednesday,  4th  ;  and  with  him  were 
buried  many  of  my  hopes  and  pleasures.  About 
five,  I  think,  on  Wednesday  morning,  he  expired. 
I  felt  almost  the  last  flutter  of  bis  pulse,  and  looked 
for  the  last  ti?ne  upon  the  face  that  for  fifteen  years 
bad  never  been  turned  upon  me  but  with  respect 
or  benijjnity.'  Farewell.  May  God,  tliat  de- 
lijjhteth  in  mercy,  have  had  mercy  on  thee  !  I 
had  constantlv  praved  for  him  son)e  time  before  his 
death.  The  decease  of  him,  from  whose  friendship 
I  had  obtained  many  opportunities  of  amusement, 
and  to  whom  1  turned  my  thoughts  as  to  a  refuge 
from  misfortunes,  has  left  me  heavy.  But  my 
business  is  with  myself."    (Pr.  and  Mcd.y  p.  187.*) 

Mr.  Thrale's  deatli  was  a  very  essential  loss 
to  ,Jolins(>n,  who,  ulthouj^h  he  did  n^t  foresee 
all  that  afterwards  ha])jHMie(l,  was  suflir-itiitly 
eonvlnc'L'd  that  the  eoniforts  which  Mr.  Thrale  s 
family  alFordeil  him  would  now  in  a  threat  niea- 
sure  eease.  II*',  howevtT,  eontlnued  to  show  a 
kind  attention  to  his  widow  and  children  as 
loni^  jis  it  was  acceptable;  and  he  took  upon 
him,  with  a  very  earnest  concern,  the  office  of 
oni?  of  his  executors  ;  the  importance  of  which 
seennMl  irreatcr  than  usual  to  him,  from  his  cir- 
cumstances havint^  been  always  such  that  he 
had  scarcely  any  share  in  the  real  business  of 
life.  His  friends  of  the  Club  were  in  hoj)es 
that  Mr.  rinaie  ini;iht  have  made  a  liberal 
j)rovisioM  for  him  for  his  life,  which,  as  Mr. 
Thralc  left  no  son  and  a  very  lar^^e  fortune,  it 
would  have  been  liiLddy  to  his  honour  to  have 
<lone ;  and,  considerini;  Dr.  Johnson's  age, 
could  not  have  been  of  loni;  duration  ;  but  he 
bc<jueathcd  him  oidy  two  hundred  pounds, 
which  was  the  Iciiacy  cjiven  to  each  of  his  ex- 
ecutors. I  could  not  but  be  somewhat  di- 
verted by  hearing  .Johnson  tidk  in  a  j)ompous 
manner  ot'  his  new  ollice,  and  ])articularly  of 
the  concerns  of  the  brewery,  which  it  was  at 
la.st  ii'solvcd  should  be  sold.  Lord  Lucan  tells 
a  x^ry  i^ood  storv,  whi<"h,  if  not  precisely  ex- 
act, is  certainly  cliaracteristieal ;  that  when  the 
sale  of  ThraKt's  brewery  was  goinjj  forward, 
.lohildon  ai)y)(^»rcd  bustliuLT  about,  with  an  ink- 
horn  and  pen  in  his  button-hole,  like  an  excise- 
man ;  ami  on  beint::  a>ked  what  he  really  con- 
sidered to  be  the  value  of  the  property  which 


1  Jiihn«in'.s  o\pre<i»ions  on  this  ocra>ion  remind  n»  of 
\s:\:\r  \V;ilt(tti\  ciilo*:)  ou  \\h\t\i\i\.  in  Ihk  Lif»*  of  H«K>kor. 
*•  II'-  lived  to  hf  jtrtsciit  at  thf  rxi)iration  of  her  ( (j  noon 
F.ii/.iliith\)  i,i<l  brritl).  ,uni  to  l)cli<>l<l  the  closing  of  those 
I'Vfs  til. it  had  l"ine  looked  n]'on  him  with  reverence  and 
aiTectioii."  —  Kk\um;y. 

-  At  ;i  .vMhsi(|urnt  date  he  added,  on  the  same  j>.aper ;  — 
'•  iHth  Sepfi  iiili.T  M>  first  knovvledfje  ol  Thrah*  was  In 
IT'V'i.  Ieiij«)\td  hi*  lavotir  for  ahii(t.»t  a  fourth  part  of  my 
lile,"     Si-f  ni'l'\  ]K  l'''-» — (RoKiR. 

^  The  lir<'w  ery  w,is  soUl  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  brother 
exerutur.  to  M<"s*rs.  B.\Kri.*v.  Pf.kkins.  \  ('o..  lor  13*i.(KXJ/. 
While  on  lii*;  Tniir  to  the  llehridcs.  in  1*73,  Johnson  men- 
tioned that  Tiirale  "  paid  'iO.fMWV.  a  \ear  to  the  revenue,  and 
that  he  h:\i\Jiur  T.it*,  each  of  which  held  lOW  barrels,  above 
a  tliousand  hogsiicads."     The  esraldifchmcnt  in  Park  Street, 


J.. 


was  to  be  disposed  of,  answered,  "We  are '  • 
here  to  sell  a  parcel  of  boilers  and  vatf,  bu:  • 
potentiality  of  growing  ricb  bejond  the  div^- 
of  avarice."^ 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.   THRALL 

"  Lond(».  Aprii  i  r» 
•'  Dearest  Madam,  —  Of  your   injuncu.of  u 
pray  for  you   and  write   to  you,   I  hoj*  ta  ai  r 
neither  unobserved  ;  and  I  hope  to  find  you  «-,  .  : 
in  a  short  time  to  alleviate  your  trouble  by  ^:j? 
other  exercise  of  the  mind.      I  am  not  witfc*^  -• 
part  of  the  calamity.     No  death  since  that  ot  "■ 
wife  has  ever  oppressed  me  like   this.     But  '^  r 
remember  that  we  are   in  the  hands  <^  Him  c 
knows  when  to  give  and  when   to  take  avat,  ^-- 
will  look  upon  us  with  mercy  through  all  «sjr -r 
ations  of  existence,  and  who  invit««  us  to  ca   ^ 
him  in  the  day  of  trouble.       Call  upoo  hiir. :?  .- 
great  revolution  of  lifie,   and   call  with  cor.rjfV' 
You  will  then  find  comfort  for  the  past,  and  ^«  r-^ 
for  the  future.       He  tliat  has  given  you  lta;.i    - 
m  marriage,  to  a  dej^^ee  of  which,  without  [>•'- 
knowledge,  I  should  have  thought  the  di.->»i  >• 
fabulous   can  give  you  another  mode  of  ta  :   r- 
as  a  mother,  and  at  last  the  happines.s  d  i-.  ^ 
all  temporal  cares  in  the  thoughts  of  an  exerji-' 
heaven. 

"  I  do  not  exhort  you  to  reason  yourst^.'  - 
tranquillity.  We  must  first  pray,  and  thca  Li-- . 
first  implore  the  blessing  of  God,  and  [u<e'  .i* 
means,  which  he  puts  into  our  hands.  Cul*/'- 
ground  has  few  weeds;  a  mind  occupied  bj  urr 
bu.sincss  has  little  room  for  useless  refnvL 

"  We  read  the  will  to-dav:  but  I  will  at^  »>  ' 
first  letter  with  any  account  than  that,  witi-j  ^ 
zeal  for  your  advantage,  I  am  satisfied;  si^  '-^ 
the  other  executors,  more  used  to  consider  pr.^' 
than  I,  commended  it  for  wisdom  and  e^oin    i 
why    should    I    not    tell  you    that  you  tsii    - 
hundred  pounds  for  your  immediate  ciprc^es  c- 
two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  with  both  ti-:  i-  -^ 
and  all  the  goods  ? 

"  Let  us  pray  for  one  another,  that  tK-  "^ 
whether  long  or  shorty  that  shall  yet  be  ^r-ist-:  -< 
may    be  well  spent ;  and  that  when  this  life  •'-■ 
at  the  longest  is  very  short,  shall  ctmie  to  jb  «*• 
a  better  may  begin  which  shall  never  end."' 
—  Lttterx, 

On  Friday,  April  6.*,  he  carried  me  tn  _- 
at  a  club  which,  at  his  desire,  had  t»»xi:  \i 
formed   at  tlie  Queen's  Anns   in   St.  F- 
Churchyard.       He   told   Mr.  Ho»le  tii'  ■ 
wi><hed  to  have  a  city  Club,  and  askril  sr:  - 
collect  one ;  but,  said  he,  "  Don't  K;t  i-V^ 


in  the  Borough.  Is  now  the  Urfr»t  of  (U  LnsJ  te  tV«'"~ 

llie  buiUlings  extend  over  ten  acre*,  and  Uw  i '    ^ 

eludes  two  steacn-en^Des.      The  storeuor)I*r» 
vats,  varying  in  their  contenti  from  4000 
r>(Kt.     About   100  horses  arv  employed  in  a>arrr.?c  "^ 
different  jmrts  of  Londi>n.      The  quAOtitr  brf*' 
was  380.1  so  barrel*,  upon  which  a  duij  ot  to  *fe-     -^  ^ 
barrel,  I80,()90i.  wa»  paid  to  tbe  revojue :  «^  •'"  ~ 
vear,    the    malt    consumed  exceeded    lOHJOOi   c-»~^-  "* 
'^' RIGHT,  1W6.  . 

*  1 1  seems  unfeeling  to  hart  diaed  it  a  ttiren  t>#  --^  "^ 
one  after  poor  Thrale**  death  ;  but  be  was  afr»;J  i 
hit  own  morbid  grief.    He  write*  to  ^n,  Tkni-      ^"  * 
row  ha*  different  effects ;  you  are  dn»<«  taw  fc-w»>  ^ 
driven  inio  company.  •  •  •  I  give  my  iHrtMB  a  isl- 
and amuse  it  as  I  caD."«-CaoKia. 
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patriots^*  The  companj  were  to-day  very 
•«eiii(ilile,  well-behaved  men.  I  have  preserved 
only  two  particulars  of  his  conversation.  He 
huid  he  was  glad  Lord  George  Gordon  had 
t'scaped,  rather  than  that  a  precedent  should 
Ui  established  for  hanging  a  man  for  construe' 
ft  re  treason^  which,  in  consistency  with  his  true, 
luaoly,  constitutional  Torybm,  he  considered 
would  be  a  dangerous  engine  of  arbitrary 
{H>wer.  And  upon  its  being  mentioned  that  an 
opulent  and  very  indolent  Scotch  nobleman, 
who  totally  resigned  the  management  of  his 
.ilfuirs  to  a  man  of  knowledge  and  abilities,  had 
claimed  some  merit  by  saying,  ^*  The  next  best 
thing  to  managing  a  man^s  own  affairs  well  is 
1mm  ng  sensible  of  mcapacity,  and  not  attempt- 
in;'  it,  but  having  a  full  confidence  in  one  who 
do  it:'*  —  Johnson.    "Nay,  Sir,  this  is 


t*aii 


piiltry.  There  is  a  middle  course.  Let  a  man 
^'ive  app>Iication ;  and  depend  upon  it  he  will 
^4M)n  get  above  a  despicable  state  of  helpless- 
rif^^d,  and  attain  the  power  of  acting  for  him- 

On  Saturday,  ^¥^  ^"^  ^  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  IIoole*B  with  Governor  Bouchier  and  Cap- 
t.iin  Orme,  both  of  whom  had  been  long  in  the 
Vax^I  Indies ;  and,  being  men  of  ^ood  sense  and 
I  'l»H;rvation,  were  very  entertaining.  Johnson 
'ii-innded  the  oriental  regulation  of  different 
rtjjite*  of  men,  which  was  objected  to  as  totally 
•  ic'^tructive  of  the  hopes  of  rising  in  society  by 
(/4T>onal  merit  He  showed  that  there  was  a 
pHucipU  in  it  sufficiently  plausible  by  analogy. 
'  We  sec,**  said  he,  "  in  metals  that  there  are 
'iltforent  species;  and  so  likewise  in  animals, 
though  one  species  may  not  differ  very  widely 
I  •  4  >xn  another,  as,  in  the  species  of  dogs,  the 
«  ir,  the  spaniel,  the  mastiff  The  Bramms  are 
til*'  mastiffs  of  mankind."' 

On  Thursday,  April  12.,  I  dined  with  him  at 

.»  bi-hop*s,  where  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 

Mr.  Banger,  and  some  more  company.     He 

r..i«l  dined  the  day  before  at  another  bishop*s.^ 

I   huvo  unfortunately  recorded  none  of  his  con- 

r^atton  at  the  bishop^s  where  we  dined  toge- 

•r  :  but  I  have  preserved  his  ingenious  de- 

of  his  dining  twice  abroad  in  PasBion- 

<*k  ;  a  laxity  in  which  I  am  conviix-ed  he 

til<i  not  have  indulged  himself  at  the  time 

\t*/n   be  wrote  his  solemn   paper  in   "The 

till  bier**  upon  that  awful  season.  It  appeared 

.    rue,  that  by  being  much  more  in  company, 

.'1    enjoying  more  luxurious  living,  he  had 

'I  traded  a  keener  relish  for  pleasure,  and 

.  -  conseauently  less  rigorous  in  his  religious 

r."*.     This  he  would  not  acknowledge;  but 

reasoned  with  admirable  sophistry  as  fol- 


1 « 


w 


III 


'  n 


Tt**  truth  b.ClMt  the  |Mtfr>ol«  had  driven  him  away  from 
•»    j«**liiM'»  Clob.  which  he  latterly  aeldom  attended.    See 
l*.  419.0.1. —  Crokbr. 
If  .•i«P*niti,  the  military  caate;  the  Bnunlni,  paclflc  and 
*»  mioua.-i-KxAaiiBt. 

I'n«  ooly  btahopa  at  vhoie  hoiuea  Johnion  li  recorded 

*njfwr  dined  were  Shlfder  of  St.  Aupb  and  Porteiu  of 

•  *  «-r.  aAcrwarda  of  London.  By  a  letter.  sMr,  April.  I7S2, 

that  he  dined  two  eontecuUve  oayi,  in  April  of 


lows :  "  Why,  Sir,  a  bi8hop*B  calling  company 
together  in  this  week  is,  to  use  uie  vulgar 
phrase,  not  the  thing.  But  you  must  consider 
laxity  is  a  bad  thing ;  but  preciseness  is  also  a 
bad  thing ;  and  your  geneiul  character  may  be 
more  hurt  by  preciseness  than  by  dining  with 
a  bishop  in  Passion-week.  There  might  be  a 
handle  for  reflection.  It  mifht  be  said,  *■  He 
refuses  to  dine  with  a  bishop  in  Fassion-week, 
but  was  three  Sundays  absent  from  church.*** 
BoBWELL.  "Very  true.  Sir.  But  suppose  a 
man  to  be  uniformly  of  good  conduct,  would  it 
not  be  better  that  he  should  refuse  to  dine  with 
a  bishop  in  this  week,  and  so  not  encourage  a 
bad  practice  by  his  example?**  Johnson. 
"  Why,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  whether  you 
might  not  do  more  harm  by  lessening  the  in- 
fluence of  a  bishop*8  character  by  your  disap- 
Erobation  in  refusing  him,  than  by  going  to 
i 


"4 


y^mr,  with  Um  Blahopt  of  St.  A*a|ih's  and  Chester.    It 


im. 


JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  PORTER. 

"London.  April  12.  1781. 

**  Dbak  Maoaic»  —  Life  is  full  of  troubles.  I 
have  just  lost  my  dear  friend  Tbrale.  I  hope  he  it 
happy  :  but  I  have  had  a  great  loss.  I  am  other- 
wise pretty  welL  I  require  some  care  of  myself 
but  that  care  is  not  ineffectual ;  and  when  I  am 
out  of  order,  I  think  it  often  my  own  faulL 

"  The  spring  is  now  making  quick  advances. 
As  it  is  the  season  in  which  the  whole  world  is  en- 
livened and  invigorated,  I  hope  that  both  you  and 
I  shall  partake  of  its  benefits.  My  desire  is  to  see 
LichBeld  ;  but  being  left  executor  to  my  friend,  I 
know  not  whether  I  can  be  spared  ;  but  I  will  try, 
for  it  is  now  long  since  we  saw  one  another ;  and 
how  little  we  can  promise  ourselves  many  more  in- 
terviews, we  are  taught  by  hourly  examples  of 
mortality.  Let  us  try  to  live  so  as  that  mortality 
may  not  be  an  eviL  Write  to  me  soon,  my  dearest : 
your  letters  will  give  me  great  pleasure. 

**  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Porter  has  not  had  his 
box ;  but  by  sending  it  to  Mr.  Mathias,  who  very 
readily  undertook  its  conveyance,  I  did  the  best  I 
could,  and  perhaps  before  now  he  has  it.  Be  so 
kind  as  to  make  my  compliments  to  my  friends. 
I  have  a  great  value  for  their  kindness,  and  hope 
to  enjoy  it  before  simimer  is  past.  Do  write  to 
me^     1  am,  dearest  love,  your,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

On  Friday,  April  13.,  being  Good  Friday,  I 
went  to  St.  Clement*s  church  with  him  as 
usual.  There  I  saw  again  his  old  fellow-colle- 
gian, Edwards,  to  whom  I  said,  **  I  think.  Sir, 
Dr.  Johnson  and  you  meet  only  at  church.** 
"  Sir,**  said  he,  "  it  is  the  best  place  we  can 
meet  in.  except  heaven,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
meet  there  too.**    Dr.  Johnson  told  me  that 


ii  odd  th«t  he  should,  in  two  luccccding  AprUi.  hare  dined 
nn  two  tiirrrMiTe  dajrt  with  thcte  two  buhopt,  hut  it  »p«>mi 
nererthrlrai  certain.  The  mutter  U  of  •ome  little  IrniMir- 
tance,  for  wo  had  rathvr  be  utured  that  Bithop  Purtcus 
were  not  the  hlshop  here  alluded  to.  Setpo$tt  'i6th  April, 
17i»2.  — Caoaia. 

4  Thit  {«  a  ▼enr  poor  excuse  for  many  reaaoni,  but  one  f« 
very  obvious—  that  the  refubal  need  neither  have  bceo  public 
nor  motivi,  aa  the  French  sajr.  <->  Caoaaa,  1M7. 
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there  was  very  little  communication  between 
Edwards  and  him  after  their  unexpected  re- 
newal of  acquaintance.  *^  But,*^  said  he,  smil- 
ing, "^  he  met  me  once  and  said,  '  I  am  told  you 
have  written  a  very  pretty  book  called  *  The 
Rambler/  I  was  unwillmg  that  he  should 
leave  the  world  in  total  darkness,  and  sent  him 
a  set." 

Mr.  Berenger  ^  visited  him  to-day,  and  was 
very  pleasing.  We  talked  of  an  evening  so- 
ciety for  conversation  at  a  house  in  town,  of 
which  we  were  all  members,  but  of  which 
Johnson  said, . "  It  will  never  do.  Sir.  There 
is  nothing  served  about  there ;  neither  tea,  nor 
coffee,  nor  lemonade,  nor  anything  whatever ; 
and  depend  upon  it.  Sir,  a  man  does  not  love 
to  go  to  a  place  from  whence  he  comes  out  ex- 
actly as  he  went  in.**  I  endeavoured,  for  ar^- 
ment*s  sake,  to  maintain  that  men  of  leammg 
and  talents  might  have  very  good  intellectual 
society,  without  the  aid  of  any  little  gratifica- 
tions of  the  senses.  Berenger  joined  with 
Johnson,  and  said  that  without  these  any 
meeting  would  be  dull  and  insipid.  He  would 
therefore  have  all  the  slight  refreshments ;  nay, 
it  would  not  be  amiss  to  have  some  cold  meat, 
and  a  bottle  of  wine  upon  a  sideboard.  ^  Sir,** 
said  Johnson  to  me,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
"  iVIr.  Berenger  knows  the  world.  Every  body 
loves  to  have  good  things  furnished  to  them 
without  any  trouble.  I  told  Mrs.  Thrale  once, 
that,  as  she  did  not  choose  to  have  card-tablesi, 
she  should  have  a  profusion  of  the  best  sweet- 
meats, and  she  would  be  sure  to  have  company 
enough  come  to  her.**  I  agreed  with  my  illus- 
trious friend  upon  this  subject;  for  it  has 
pleased  God  to  make  man  a  composite  animal, 
and  where  there  is  nothing  to  refresh  the  body, 
the  mind  will  languish. 

On  Sunday,  April  15.,  being  Easter-day, 
after  solemn  worsnip  in  St.  Paul's  church,  I 
found  him  alone.  Dr.  Scott,  of  the  Commons, 
came  in.  He  talked  of  its  having  been  said, 
that  Addison  wrote  some  of  his  best  pa- 
pers in  "The  Spectator**  when  warm  with 
wine.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  seem  willing  to 
admit  this.  Dr.  Scott,  as  a  confirmation  of  it., 
related  that  Blackstene,  a  sober  man,  composed 
his  "  Commentaries**  with  a  bottle  of  port  be- 
fore him ;  and  found  his  mind  invigorated  and 
supported  in  the  fatigue  of  his  great  work,  by 
a  temperate  use  of  it. 

I  told  him,  that  in  a  company  where  I  had 
lately  been,  a  desire  was  expressed  to  know 
his  authority  for  the  shocking  story  of  Addi- 
son*s  sending  an  execution  into  Steele's  house. 

I  Richard  Berenger,  inanT  yean  Gentleman  of  the  Hone 
to  her  pretent  mi^estr,  ana  author  of  THe  History  and  Art 
of  HorsfmansJkip,  3  tois.  4to.  1771 .  —  Maloni.  Mr.  Beren- 
ger's  mother  was  sUter  of  Lord  Cobham  and  of  Lady  Lyttel- 
ton,  mother  of  the  firtt  lord.  Talking  of  good  maimert, 
Johnion  named  Mr.  Berenger  ai  the  itandard  or  true  elegance ; 
but  some  one  objecting  that  he  too  much  resembled  the 
gentlemen  in  CongreTe'i  comedies,  Johnson  said,  "  Well 
then,  we  must  fix  on  the  famous  Thomas  Herrey,"  {amti, 
p.  183.  n.  4.]  —Piozxi.  *«  1  dined  the  other  day,"  says  Hannah 
More,  *'  at  Mn.  Boscawen's,  very  pleasantly,  for  Berenger 


*"*•  Sir,**  said  he,  ^*  it  is  generally  knoirn ;  it  > 
known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  lit  - 
rary  history  of  that  period :  it  is  as  well  kcti^^ 
as  that  he  wrote  *  Cato.*  Mr.  Thomu  Sl^r  • 
dan  once  defended  Addison  to  me,  by  alle^i' . 
that  he  did  it  in  order  to  cover  Steele*)  g>''i> 
from  other  creditors,  who  were  going  to  it-UK 
them.** « 

We  talked  of  the  difference  betweeo  ti> 
mode  of  education  at  Oxford  and  that  m  tL~ 
colleges  where  instruction  is  chiefly  conti^  -. 
by  lectures.    Johhsok.    **  Lectures  werv  >■:• 
useful ;  but  now,  when  all  can  read,  and  t-  •  y 
are  so  numerous,  lectures  are  unneoesssn. 
your  attention  faiils,  and  yon  miss  a  part  of  *:  - 
lecture,  it  is  lost;  you  cannot  go  back  as  ^' 
do  upon  a  book.**    Dr.  Scott  agreed  with  h . 
**  But  yet,**  said  I,  "  Dr.  Scott,  you  jour. 
gave  lectures  at  Oxford."    He  smiled.  **  Y' . 
laughed,**  then  said  I,  *'  at  those  who  caa>-. 
you.** 

Dr.  Scott  left  us,  and  soon  afterwird<  « 
went  to  dinner.    Our  company  consL^tn: 
Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  Mr.  L« -^ 
Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  (Mr.  Macbeao). 
Mrs.  Hall,  sister  of  the  Beverend  Mr.  J 
Wesley,    and   resembling  him,  as  I  thi'.. 
both  in  figure  and  manner.  Johnson  pn>:>. 
now,  for  the  first  time,  some  ha]id2$om«  .v  - 
salvers,  which  he  told  me  he  had  bon^t  y .  - 
teen  years  ago ;  so  it  was  a  great  dar.    I ' 
not  a  little  amused  by  observing  Allen  per;- 
tually  struggling  to  talk   in  the  manoi:: 
Johnson,  like  the  little  frog  in  the  fable  ^  ' 
ing  himself  up  to  resemble  the  stately  ox 

I  mentioned  a  kind  of  religious  RobiirH 
society  ',  which  met  eveiy  Sunday  evft  t : 
Coachmakers*-Hall,  for  free  debate;  an. 
the  subject  for  this  night  was,  the  text « 
relates,  with  other  miracles  which  happei^- 
our  Saviour*s  death,  **  And  the  graies  ^  ' 
opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  « 
slept  arose,  and  came  out  of  the  gravef  * 
his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the  holy 
and  appeared  unto  many.**    Mrs.  Hall  *^  = 
was  a  very  curious  subject,  and  she  shoaU 
to  hear  it  discussed.      Jomnoir  (scmi^ 
warmly).    ^^One  would  not  go  to  socb  a  ; 
to  hear  it,  —  one  would  not  be  seen  in  »>• 
place,  to  give  countenance  to  such  a  ^ 
me.*'    I,  however,  resolved  that  I  wi^'i  -' 
"But,  Sir,"  said  she  to  Johnson,''!  ^* 
like  to  hear  you  discuss  it."     He  scemr:  r  - 
luctant  to  engage  in  it.     She  talked  of  tht* 
surrection  of  the  human  race  in  gcnenl  • 
maintained  that  we  shall  be  raiwd  vi:h 


was  there,  and  was  all  himself,  all  chlTalry.  blaai  rvrv 
anecdote.    He  totd  os  sone  curious  sCotm*  of  Pli*  • 
whom  he  used  to  spend  the  summer  at  his  anci*  t"^  ^ 
bain's."    He  died  In  Sept.  ITSS.  sft.  «L  ~  Cmata 

*  The  original  Robin-Hood  was  aMnftt^  <tak.  *  * 
compoMd"  (says  tlie  Cemmoiumr,  Vtk  Mareb  I*  * 
lawyers,  clerks,  petty  tradesmen,  and  low  lasr fcim  i  • 
it  is  usoal  for  tbe  advocates  of  laSdoUty  to  umt^^  • 
openly  avow  their  infidelity."    See  G*nL  Mm  **'  '"^ 
xxir.  154.  —  CaoKiB. 
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fame  bodies.  Johitson.  ^'Naj,  Madam,  we 
seo  that  it  is  not  to  be  the  same  body ;  for  the 
siTipture  uses  the  illustration  of  grain  sown, 
and  wc  know  that  the  grain  which  grows  is  not 
the  same  with  what  is  sown.  You  cannot  sup- 
pose that  we  shall  rise  with  a  diseased  body  ; 
It  l^  enouj^h  if  there  be  such  a  sameness  as  to 
(Ji.stinguish  identity  of  person."  She  seemed 
(lcv*iirous  of  knowmg  more,  but  he  left  the 
question  in  obscurity. 

Of  apparitions  \  he  observed,  **  A  total  dis- 
belief of  them  is  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  the 
ixUtence  of  the  soul  between  death  and  the 
lust  day ;  the  question  simply  is,  whether  de- 
psirted  spirits  ever  have  the  power  of  making 
tlu'inselvcs  perceptible  to  us :  a  man  who  thino 
(iL*  has  seen  an  apparition  can  only  be  convinced 
himself;  his  authority  will  not  convince  ano- 
ther; and  his  conviction,  if  rational,  must  be 
founded  on  being  told  something  which  cannot 
U>  known  but  by  supernatural  means.** 

He  mentioned  a  tning  as  not  unfrequent,  of 

wtiieh  I  had  never  heard  before, — being  called^ 

tliat  is,  hearing  one*s  name  pronounced  by  the 

voic^e  of  a  known  person  at  a  great  distance, 

tir  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  reached  by 

.uiy  sound  uttered  by  human  organs.     ^*An 

u('«{uaintance,  on  whose  veracity  I  can  depend, 

toM  me,  that  walking  home  one  evening  to  Kil- 

1   inarnock,  he  heard  himself  calUd  from  a  wood, 

-'V  the  voice  of  a  brother  who  had  gone  to 

Arnerica:  and  the  next  packet  brought  accounts 

"Hliat  brother*8  death.*  Macbean  asserted  that 

'•-lis  inexplicable  calling  was  a  thing  very  well 

»:'t')wn.    I>r.  Johnson  said,  that  one  day  at 

<  Kti>nl,  as  he  was  turning  the  key  of  his  cham- 

>'-r,  he  heard  his  mother  distinctly  call —  Sam, 

^'i  •  was  then  at  Lichfield  \  but  nothing  ensued. 

i  tii^  phenomenon  is,  I  think,  as  wonderful  as 

I'lv  other  mysterious  fact,  which  many  people 

J  J.'  \ery  slow  to  believe,  or  rather,  indeed,  re- 

't  with  an  obstinate  contempt. 

Some  time  after  this,  upon  nis  making  a  re- 

'  I. irk  which  escaped  my  attention,  Mrs.  Wil- 

>riii  and  Mrs.  II all  were  both  together  striv- 

>.'  to  answer    htm.      He  grew   angry,   and 

i.l'W  out  loudly,  ^'Nay,  when  you  both  speak 

'  «>ri<'o,  it  is  intolerable.**    But  checking  nim- 

I^  nnd  softening,  he  said,  ^  This  one  may  say, 

•t  'i^\t,  you  are  ladies.**     Then  he  brightened 

'••  ^ay  humour,  and  addressed  them  in  the 

"'*U  of  one  of  the  songs  in  ^The  Beggar*s 

'  ^M'ra, 

"  Hut  two  at  a  time  there's  no  mortal  can  bear.** 

"  What,  Sir,"  said  I,  "are  you  going  to  turn 

*   i^'tain  Macheath  ?  **    There  was  something  as 

>  <  (.^antl/  ludicrous  in  this  scene  as  can  be 


^f  thJt   •ufa|)«ct  frvqiMntljr  recun  m  thii  volume,  the 

:  r  mtif  l«e  led  •rrotieouily  to  tuppoM  that  Dr.  Johnson 

f'^nd  of  »uch  dlMUMloni  u  frequently  to  Introduce 

Bat  the  truth  It.  tlut  the  author  bimtelf  delightrd  in 

.'  runrvmlnf  ghocU,  and  what  he  ha«  frequently  de- 

•te<i  th«  ntp^triouM ;  and  therefore  look  every  oppor- 

-,{  leading  Johoson  to  converM  on  luch  lubjecu — 

?»■.     The  author  of  tbli  work  was  most  undoubtedly 


imagined.  The  contrast  between  Macheath, 
Polly,  and  Lucy — and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
blind,  peevuh  Mrs.  Williams,  and  lean,  lank, 
preachmg  Mrs.  Hall,  was  exquisite. 

I  stole  away  to  Coachmakers*-hall,  and  heard 
the  difficult  text  of  which  we  had  talked,  dis- 
cussed with  great  decency,  and  some  intelli- 
gence, by  several  speakers.  There  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  appearance  of 
ghosts  in  modem  times,  though  the  argument 
for  it,  supported  by  Mr.  Adaison*s  authority, 
preponderated.  The  immediate  subject  of  de- 
bate was  embarrassed  by  the  bodies  of  the  saints 
having  been  said  to  rise,  and  by  the  question 
what  became  of  them  afterwards :  —  cud  they 
return  again  to  their  graves?  or  were  they 
translated  to  heaven?  Only  one  evangelist 
mentions  the  fact  (Matthew,  xzvii.  52,  53.), 
and  the  commentators  whom  I  have  looked  at 
do  not  make  the  passage  clear.  There  is, 
however,  no  occasion  for  our  understanding  it 
farther  than  to  know  that  it  was  one  of  the  ex- 
traordinary manifestations  of  divine  power 
which  accompanied  the  most  important  event 
that  ever  happened* 


CHAPTER  LXXm. 
1781. 

Dinner  at  Mn.  Garriek'a,  —  MiM»  Hannah  Mart. — 
Mudge't    "  SermonM."*  —  A    Printer* t    DtviL  — 
Quotation.  —  Letter-writing,  —  Bet   Flint.  — 
Oratory,  —  Beanelerk't  Library.  —  Englith   Ser- 
mons  Blue-  Stoekiny  Club*.  —  MiaM  Monekton. 

—  Talking  for  Victory.  —  J  Cni  Bono  Man.  — 

^*  Heroic   Epiitle,'* — Lord    Carlisle's    Poems 

Dr.  Barnard.  —  -  0/  Tory  and  Whig,**  —  VisU 
to  Wdwyn,  —  Dr.  Young.  —  Trusting  to  Impres- 
sions. —  Original  Sin,  —  Ancient   Egyptians,  — 

Wealth.  ^Memory  and  Recollection. —  Marrying 
a  pretty  Woman.  —  Thrfde's  Brewery.  —  Mr. 
Bewley.  —  Johnson*s  Hearth-broom,  — Dr.  Patten. 

—  yisit  to  Ashbourne  and  Lichfield. 

Of  Friday,  April  20.,  I  spent  with  him  one  of 
the  happiest  days  that  I  remember  to  have  en- 
joyed in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  Mrs. 
Garrick,  whose  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband 
was,  I  believe,  as  sincere  as  wounded  affection 
and  admiration  could  produce,  had  this  day, 
for  the  first  time  since  nis  death,  a  select  party 
of  his  friends  to  dine  with  her.'  The  company 
was.  Miss  Hannah  More,  who  lived  with  her, 
and  whom  she  called  her  chaplain  ;'  Mrs.  Bos- 
cawen,    Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,    Sir  Joshua 


fond  of  the  myHeriouM,  and  perhapf  upon  lome  occasions 
may  have  directed  the  convertation  to  those  topics,  vhfn 
they  would  not  spontaneously  have  sugfc<>sted  themselves  to 
Johnson's  mind  ;  but  that  hr  also  had  a  love  for  speculations 
of  that  nature  may  be  gathered  from  his  writings  tnroughout. 
^  J.  DoswKLL,  jun. 

*  Garrick  had  been  dead  two  yean  and  three  moothi.  ^ 
Crokrr,  IS47. 
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Reynolds,  Dr.  Burney,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  my- 
self. We  found  ourselves  very  elegantly  en- 
tertained at  her  house  in  the  Adelphi,  where  I 
have  passed  manv  a  pleasing  hour  with  him 
"  who  uladdened  life."  She  looked  well,  talked 
of  her  husljand  with  complacency,  and  while 
she  cast  her  eyes  on  his  portrait,  which  hung 
over  the  chimney-piece,  said,  that  "  death  was 
now  the  most  agreeable  object  to  her.'*  The 
very  semblance  of  David  Garrick  was  cheer- 
ing. Mr.  Beauclerk,  with  happy  propriety, 
inscribed  under  that  fine  portrait  of  him,  which 
by  Lady  Diana's  kindness  is  now  the  property 
of  my  friend  JMr.  Langton,  the  following  pas- 
sage from  his  beloved  Shakspeare  : 

*'   A  merrier  man, 

Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  witlial. 
I  lis  eye  be!j;ets  occasion  for  his  wit  ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest ; 
Which  his  fair  tongue  (Conceit's  expositor) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words^ 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales, 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished; 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse.'*' 

We  were  all  in  fine  s|>irits  ;  and  1  whispered 
to  Mrs.  Boscawen,  ''I  believe  this  is  Jis  much 
as  can  be  made  of  life.""  In  addition  to  a  splen- 
did entertainincnt,  we  were  regaled  with  Lich- 
field ale,  which  had  a  peculiar  appropriate 
value.  Sir  .Joshua,  and  Dr.  Hiirney,  and  I 
drank  cordially  of  it  to  Dr.  fJohnson's  health; 
and  thouLfh  he  would  not  join  us,  he  as  c«>r- 
dially  answered,  "  (fentlemen,  I  wish  you  all 
as  well  as  you  do  me." 

The  general  eifect  of  this  day  dwells  upon 
mv  mind  in  fond  remembrance  ;  but  1  do  not 
find  much  conversation  recorded.  What  1  have 
preserved  shall  be  faithfully  given. 

One  of  the  company  mentioned  Mr.  Thomas 
Hollis,  the  strenuous  Whig,  who  used  to  send 
over  Europe  presents  of  democrat  ical  books, 
with  their  boards  stam])ed  with  daggers  and 
caps  of  liberty.  ^Irs.  Carter  said,  "He  was  a 
bad  man  :  he  used  to  talk  uncharitably." 
Johnson.  "  Poh  !  poh  !  Madam  ;  who  is  the 
worse  for  being  talked  of  very  uncharitably  ? 
Besitles,  he  was  a  dull  poor  creature  as  ever 
lived  :  and  1  believe  he  would  not  have  done 
harm  to  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  of  very 
(►pposite  princij)les  to  his  own.     I  remember 


'   Rosaline's  ch.iraotor  of  Biron.     Love's  Labour's  Lost, 

Mi  '1.  -M-.   1.  —  CllOkFH. 

■-'  I^.>w»'ll  WHS  ri^zlit ;  f<Mir  other  such  women  or  such 
null,  it  would  have  Ih>oii  tiifticMlt  to  collect.  Hannah 
Miro  ^'i\f>  two  anecdotes  only  of  this  day,  neither  men- 
tioned hy  no>\vell.  *•  ,Ii)hnson  was  in  full  sonj;.  and  I  qiiar- 
icll'd  uiih  him  sadly.  1  accused  him  of  not  havini?  done 
ju>:tiee  to  the  '  AlU-gro  '  and  '  l'cns(  ro.so.*  He  s|M>ke  dis- 
p.ir.i'^iii>:lv  of  both.  I  )irai>ed  7,//r;c//j.v,  u  hich  he  ahsuliitely 
atiused.  addiiig.  that  if  Milton  had  Jiot  written  Pitriuli.w  Lost 
lie  would  have  oidv  ranked  among  the  minor  poets.  He  was 
a  Phitllas  tliat  could  cut  .i  I'olossus  out  of  a  rock,  hiit  could 
not  cut  luad-iont  of  <heriy  stones."  Boswell  hrou>;ht  to  my 
mind  my  Ixmii'J  made  hy  Sir  William  K4)rl)e«  the  umpire  in 
atrial  of  <Kili  between  C.arrick  and  IJoswell,  which  could 
moat  nearly  imitate  Johnson'*  manner.     I  remember  I  gave 


once  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  wben  an  siv^. 
tisement  was  to  be  drawn  up,  he  poiniei  rL- 
out  as  the  man  who  could  do  it  i&i  Tb>. 
you  will  observe,  was  kindness  to  me.  I  tf  • 
ever  slipt  away,  and  escaped  it.'' 

Mrs.  Carter  having  said  of  the  same  tw^5a 
"  I  doubt  he  was  an  atheist :  **  Joh^>^ 
''  I  don't  know  that^  He  might,  perbiijs  Vr- 
become  one,  if  he  had  had  time  io  riftn  \^ 
ing).  He  might  have  exuberated  insj  c 
atheist." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds    praised  "MjI: 
Sermons."     Johkson.  "  Mudge  s  Semi>L«  r 
good,  but  not  practical.   He  grasps  m<^.  ^> 
than  he  can  hold ;  he  takes  more  com  thii  i 
can  make  into  meal ;  he  opens  a  wide^'Ji? 
but  it  is  so  distant,  it  is  indistinct.'   1  i' 
'Blair's   Sermons.'      Though  the  li^?  i?  ' 
Scotchman,   and   a    presbyterian,  and  e^rr 
thing  he  should  not  be,  I  was  the  first  to  \f^- 
them.      Such   was   my    candour"   (>it^-^ 
Mrs.  Boscawen.     "Such  his  great  i&r;. 
get  the  better  of  all  your  prejudices."   Jjs>- 
sox.     "  Why,  Madam,   let  us  comp-ouiid  l 
matter  ;    let  us  ascribe  it  to  my  caniyiir.  ^ 
his  merit." 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  large  com^iii^ ' 
the  drawinaj-room ;    several  ladies,  the  i»i^  > 
of  Killaloe^  (Dr.  Barnard),  Dr.  Per-.T.  I: 
Chamberlayne*    of   the    Treasury,  S^f  ^ 
Somebody  said,  the  life  of  a  mere  liienn  ^ 
could  not   be   very   entertaining.     Jchx'' 
''But   it  certainly   may.     This   i*  a  r^^.^ 
which  has  been  made,  and  repeaial'^^ 
justice.     Why  should  the  life  of  a  liic^n  ^^ 
be  less  entertaining  than  the  life  of  any  ^ 
man  ?     Are  there  not  as  int^o-esting  vanri-"^ 
such  a  life  ?     As  a  literary  life  it  mar  '\x  • '' 
entertaining."     Boswell.     *'  But  it  rm-i  ' 
better  surely  when  it  is  diversific*!  wiibi- 
active  variety  —  such  as  his  having  P^' 
Jamaica ;  —  or  —  his  having  gone  to  ti  - 
brides."     Johnson  was  not  displeased  ^  '-- 

Talking  of  a  very  respectable  author,  ^  -^ 
us  a  curious  circumstance  in  his  liit-'^- 
was,  that  he  bad  married  a  printiTV  "'• 
Reynolds.  "A  printer's  devil,  Sir'.  «"«' 
thought  a  printer's  devil  was  a  creatiu^  '•- ' 
black  face  and  in  rags."  JoHifSOS.  **  1^  '■ 
But  I  suppose  he  had  her  face  washed,  fl^  • 
clean  clothes  on  her.'*  Then,  loote  *^ 
serious,  and  very  earnest.     **  And  sbe  -^  ^' 


it  for  Boswell  in  familiar  conTer*aJi<«.  a»i  tot  C"w-» 
reciting  poetry.     Mrs.  Boccawen  tJitHK'  witi  b<r;»— 
lustre,"—  Memoirs,  i.  212.—  Csokkb.  IJvC- 

3  See  ante,  p.  679.,  a  more  faToorable  opjawe.-*.'*'^ 


"<  Edward  Chamberlaync  wa»,  for  a  *boft  tts-*- 
of  the  Treasury  under  Lord  Rockiogrtiam,  x:^  ^•'^^ 
unwiliinscly  accepted;   and,  ovrrwjt^lnwd  »?^'   •■'  " 
responsil)ilities,he.  on  the  5th  .\prsl.  I'5x2.  c«rr 'i;  » 
by  throwinp  himself  out  of  one  of  the  window*  "<  >•  i '  ** 
lie  lived  36  huur»,  with  his  undrrntandiiMr  dfi-'  **"'^- 
alTiiirs  with  great  coolnoi,  did  not  rt-fiTMri! .  ~*' 
miirjler,  but  expressed  contrition  that  be  t*^  '^^-^ 
with  Lord  Rockingham  on  Good  Fr^dar  .'  H»  •*?'i  ' 
of  Mrs.  Kennicott.     See  Hamn^  M<rrr'*  Metevx  .  -♦ 
—  Cborbr,  1847. 
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di^^rrace  him ;  —  the  woman  had  a  bottom  of 
L'<x><i  soDfle.*'  The  word  bottom  thus  introduced 
wa<  so  ludicrouB  when  contrasted  with  his 
jr:i\itTf  that  most  of  us  could  not  forbear  tit- 
:•  rin^  and  hiughing ;  though  I  recollect  that 
the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  kept  his  countenance 
with  perfect  steadiness,  wnile  Miss  Hannah 
Mon'  sliijr  hid  her  face  behind  a  lady's  back 
who  sat  on  the  same  settee  with  her.  Uis 
[•ri(]i'  could  not  bear  that  any  expression  of  his 
^!i'uld  excite  ridicule,  when  he  did  not  intend 
it  he  therefore  resolved  to  assume  and  exer- 
-.<<.'  detspotic  power,  glanced  sternly  around, 
iiiil  called  out  in  a  strona;  tone,  ^^  Where's  the 
miiriment?'*  Then  collecting  himself,  and 
i'-okinj;  awful,  to  make  us  feel  how  he  could 
i(ii)H)M'  rvstraint,  and  as  it  were  searching  his 
ur.ivi  for  a  still  more  ludicrous  word,  he  slowly 
i>''>nounced,  '*I  say  the  woman  was  fundamen- 
'  '•'  /  sensible ;"  as  if  he  had  said.  Hear  this  now, 
•t  .(1  kiigh  if  you  dare.  We  all  sat  composed 
•i*  at  a  iuneraL  * 

H<>  and  I  walked  away  together :  we  stopped 
•I  iittle  while  by  the  rails  or  the  Adelphi,  look- 
on  the  Thames,  and  I  said  to  him  with 
•'  emotion,  that  I  was  now  thinking  of  two 
!  (i<ls  we  had  lost,  who  once  lived  in  the 
t -iiMin^^  behind  us,  Beauclerk  and  Garrick. 
"  \}\  sir,  (said  he,  tenderly)  and  two  such 
!.  '•  tiil*<  as  cannot  be  supplied.' 

For  •(ome  time  after  this  day  I  did  not  see 
-  :u  very  often,  and  of  the  conversation  which 
I  'i'l  enjoy,  I  am  sorry  to  find  I  have  preserved 
>  '<  little.  I  was  at  this  time  enga^^ed  in  a 
^  -rn-ty  of  other  matters  which  reuuired  exer- 
'  ■  (I  and  a^iduity,  and  necessarily  occupied 
.  "-i  all  my  time. 

"ny  (lay,  having  spoken  very  freely  of  those 

•'  . '  were  then  in  power,  he  said  to  me,  **Be- 

•'  -n  ourselves.  Sir,  I  do  not  like  to  give  Op- 

ition  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  how  much 

i  ii*:ipprove  of  the  ministry."     And  when   I 

n!i')iKd  that  Mr.  Burke  had  boasted  how 

"  f  the  nation  was  in  George  the  Second's 

.'".  when  whtgs  were  in  power,  compared 

'hi»  present  reign,  when  tories  governed ; 

*  Why,  sir,**  said  he,  "  you  are  to  consider 

■!  t')ri<»s  having  more  reverence  for  govem- 

"'.  will  not  oppose  with  the  same  violence 

'<  \\vj\  who,  being  unrestrained  by  that  prin- 

'•%  will  oppose  by  any  means.** 

1  '.'"♦  roootii  he  lost  not  only  Mr.  Thralc,  but 

'*»»T  friend,  Mr.  William  Strahan,  junior, 

'-'T,  the  eldest  son  of  his  old  and  constant 

'A  printer  to  his  Majesty. 

JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  STRAHAN. 

•*  23d  April,  17^1. 
"  DrAR  Maham,  •—  The  grief  which  I  fed  for 
'"*>«  of  a  very  kind  friend  is  sufficient  to  make 
Lnov  bow  much  you  suffer  by  the  death  of  an 


•ftmwr*  arv  e«rtalal)r  more  reflned  than  tbej  w<>r^.  Such 
•  «•  ihto  eovkl  hardly  now  occur  in  mpecuble  com- 
-ciosu. 


•  1, 


I  amiable  son :  a  man  of  whom  I  think  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  no  one  knew  him  who  does  not 
lament  him.  I  look  upon  myself  as  having  a  friend, 
another  friend,  taken  from  me. 

**  Comfort,  dear  Madam,  I  would  give  you,  if  I 
could  ;  but  I  know  how  little  the  forms  of  consola- 
tion can  avaiL  Let  me,  however,  counsel  you  not  to 
waste  your  health  in  unprofitable  sorrow,  but  go  to 
Bath,  and  endeavour  to  prolong  your  own  life.  But 
when  we  have  all  done  aU  that  we  can,  one  friend 
must  in  time  lose  the  other.  I  am,  dear  Madam, 
your  most  humble  servant,         Saii.  Johnson.** 

On  Tuesday,  May  8.,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
a^ain  dining  with  him  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  at  Mr. 
Dilly*s.  No  negotiation  was  now  required  to 
bring  them  together ;  for  Johnson  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  former  interview,  that  he  was 
very  glad  to  meet  Wilkes  again,  who  was  this 
day  seated  between  Dr.  Beattic  and  Dr.  John- 
son ;  (between  Truth  '  and  Reason^  as  General 
Paoli  said,  when  I  told  him  of  it.)  Wilkes. 
**I  haye  been  thinking.  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
there  should  be  a  bill  brought  into  parliament 
that  the  controverted  elections  for  Scotland 
should  be  tried  in  that  country,  at  their  own 
Abbey  of  Holyrood-house,  and  not  here ;  for 
the  consequence  of  trying  them  here  is,  that 
we  have  an  inundation  of  Scotchmen,  who 
come  up  and  never  go  back  again.  Now,  here 
is  Boswcll,  who  is  come  upon  the  election  for 
his  own  county,  which  will  not  last  a  fortnight.*' 
JouNsoif.  "  Nay,  Sir,  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  tried  at  all;  for,  you  know,  one 
Scotchman  is  as  good  as  another.**  Wii.k£s. 
^^  Pray,  Boswell,  how  much  may  be  got  in  a 
year  by  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar?** 
Boswell.  "  I  believe,  two  thousand  pounds.** 
Wilkes.  '*  How  can  it  be  possible  to  spend 
that  money  in  Scotland  ?'*  Johnson.  "  Why, 
Sir,  the  money  may  be  spent  in  England ;  but 
there  is  a  harder  question.  If  one  man  in 
Scotland  gets  possession  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  what  remains  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
nation  ?  **  Wilkes.  ^*  You  know,  in  the  last 
war,  the  immense  booty  which  Thurot  carried 
off  by  the  complete  plunder  of  seven  Scotch 
isles;  he  re-embarked  with  three  and  sixpenre^ 
Here  again  Johnson  and  Wilkes  joined  in  ex- 
travagant sportive  raillery  upon  the  supposed 
poverty  of  Scotland,  which  Dr.  Beattic  and  I 
did  not  think  it  worth  our  while  to  dispute. 

The  subject  of  quotation  being  introduced, 
Mr.  Wilkes  censured  it  as  pedantry.  Johnson. 
"  No,  Sir,  it  is  a  good  thing ;  there  is  a  com- 
munity of  mind  in  it.  Classical  quotation  is 
the  parole  of  literary  men  all  over  the  world.** 
Wilkes.  "Up<»n  the  continent  they  all  quote 
the  Vulgate  Bible.  Shakspeare  is  chiefly  quote<l 
here :  and  we  quote  also  Pojk?,  Prior,  Butler, 
Waller,  and  sometimes  Cowley.** 

We  talked  of  letter-writing.     Johnson.  "  It 


*  Id  aUiuloD  to  Dr.  Beattle'a  llttay  oo  7Vm£*.— Caoaia. 
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is  now  become  so  much  the  fashion'  to  publish 
letters,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  I  put  as  little 
into  mine  as  I  can."  Boswell.  "  Do  what  you 
will.  Sir,  you  cannot  avoid  it.  Should  you 
even  write  as  ill  as  you  can,  your  letters  would 
be  published  as  curiosities  : 

'  Behold  a  miracle,  instead  of  wit  ! 
See  two  dull  lines  with  Stanhope's  pencil  writ.'" 

He  gave  us  an  entertaining  account  of  Bet 
Flint,  a  woman  of  the  town,  who,  with  some 
eccentric  talents  and  much  effrontery,  forced 
herself  upon  his  acquaintance.  *'  Bet,"  said  he, 
"wrote  her  own  Life  in  verse*,  which  she 
brou<;ht  to  me,  wishing  that  I  would  furnish 
her  with  a  preface  to  it  (laughing).  I  used  to 
say  of  her,  that  she  was  generally  slut  and 
drunkard  ;  occasionally  whure  and  thief  She 
had,  however,  genteel  lodgings,  a  spinnet  on 
which  she  played,  and  a  hoy  that  walked  be- 
fore her  chair.  Poor  Bet  was  taken  up  on  a 
charge  of  stealing  a  counterpane,  and  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  Chief  Justice  [Willes],  who 
loved  a  wench,  summed  up  favourably,  and  she 
was  ac(|uitted.^  After  which.  Bet  said,  with  a 
gay  and  satisfied  air,  *  Now  that  the  counter- 
pane lumy  own,  I  shall  make  a  petticoat  of  it."* 

Talking  of  oratory,  Mr.  Wilkes  described  it 
as  accomj>anied  with  all  the  charms  of  j>oetical 
expression.  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir  ;  oratory  is 
the  power  of  beating  down  your  adversary's 
arguments,  and  putting  better  in  their  place." 
WiLKKs.  "Hut  this  does  not  move  the  pas- 
sions." Johnson.  "  lie  must  be  a  weak  man 
who  is  to  be  so  moved."  Wilkes  (naming  a 
celebrated  orator).  "  Amidst  all  the  brilliancy 
of  [Burke's]  imagination,  and  the  exuberance 
of  his  wit,  there  is  a  strange  want  of  taste.  It 
was  ol)served  of  Apelles's  Venus-',  that  her 
flesh  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  nourished  by 
roses :  his  oratory  would  sometimes  make  one 


'  It  had  boi'n  lonp  growing  into  a  fashion.  Doctor  Arbnth- 
not  had,  *>(i  years  bt'tore.callt'd  th«'  pnl)htation  of  posthumous 
iotftrs,  '•  a  ttftr  (error  qf  death." —  Ckokkr.  1847. 

■-'  Johnson,  whoso  mt*nn>ry  was  wonderfully  retentive,  re- 
mtMnhiTod  the  first  four  lines  of  this  curious  production, 
which  have  l>ecn  comtTiunicated  to  mc  by  a  young  lady  of  his 
acquaintance ;  — 

**  When  first  1  drew  my  vital  breath, 
A  little  minikin  1  came  upon  earth  ; 
And  then  I  came  from  a  dark  abode. 
Into  thl!>  gay  and  gaudy  w<»rld." —  Boswell. 

•''  Johnson  wa«  here  guilty,  not  merely  of  coarseness,  but, 
it  seems,  of  scandal  ;  for  Jame*  Boswell.  junior,  ascertained 
from  the  Sessions  paper  that  Bet  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey 
in  September,  I7^S,  not  by  the  Chief  Justice  here  alluded  to, 
but  before  Sir  William  Moreton.  recorder;  and  she  was 
acquitted  not  In  consequence  ot  any  favourable  summing  up 
of  the  jiidue,  but  because  the  pr<)5.ei  utrix  could  not  prove 
that  the-  ^.vMjds  charged  to  have  b«'«  ii  stolen  were  her  property. 

—  M  \LoNK. 

^  Tliis  story  and  two  or  three  others  of  the  same  stamp 
are  wretchedly  told  in  Madam  D' Arhlai/s  yfcnioirs,  I.  S8. 
Hut  oiH'  is  reidy  enoUL'h  to  join  In  the  exclamation  she  al- 
tiihuled  to  Mrs.  I  hrale,  "  HIeys  me.  Sir.  how  can  all  these 
vau'  ilionds  contrive  to  gel  at  t/ou,  of  all  people?  "  —  Cruklr, 
|H47. 

*  Mr.  Wilkes  mistook  the  objection  of  Tuphranor  to  the 
Tlie«ieus  of  Parrha^ius  tor  a  description  of  the  Venus  of 
Apelles.  Vide  Plutarch.  **  Belloiie  an  pace  clariores  Athe- 
nien«<'K." — Kkaknfv.  *"  Ktiphranor,  comparing  his  own 
r«  presentation  of  Tlieseus  w  irti  th.tt  by  I'arrluuius,  said  that 
the   latter  looked  as  if  the  hero  had  he«'n  fed  on  roics,  but 


suspect  that  he  eats  potatoes  and  drinb  tL- 
key." 

Mr.  Wilkes  observ*ed,  how  tcnacou*  v^  r 
of   forms    in  this  country ;    and  pM  i>  -^ 
instance,  the  vote  of  the  Hou5e  ot  Itiji  . 
for  remitting  money  to  pay  the  ariuv  b  .li- 
rica    in    Portugal    pieces,    when,   in  i^ 
the    remittance    is    made     not    in  Pittc. 
money,  but  in  our  specie.    Johnso.k.  •*  I.'  j:  - 
not  a  law,  Sir,  against  exporting  the  iir 
coin  of  the   realm?"      ^Viiolxs.  ••Ycn^' 
but  might  not  the  House  of  CommoQi.  in  v 
of  re:J  evident  necessity,  order  our  own  7_^. 
coin  to  be  sent  into  our  own  colonies?"  h:- 
Johnson,  with  that  quickness  of  moC? 
which  distinguished  him  so  eaiinemlv,  ^v 
Middlesex  patriot  an  admirable  retor.  t : 
his  own  ground.    "  Sure,  Sir,  you  d.>n"r  l. 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  e-;.-  • 
the  law  of  the  land.     Wilkes  (at  od«  p^.'^- 
ing   the  application).      "  God  forl»i<i  Nr  - 
To   hear  what  had   been   treated  witb  <= 
violence  in  "  The  False  Alarm  ^  now  rj:  - 
into  pleasant  repartee,  was  extremelvajrei- 
Johnson  went  on: — '*  Locke  ol^jorrer;  t^ 
that  a  prohibition  to  export  the  cutite:  " 
is    impolitic ;    for  when  the  balani-e  :i  ~- 
happens  to  be  against  a  state,  the  cuttci'  '* 
must  be  exix)rted.'' 

Mr.  Beauclerk's  great  libraiy  was  tlu?  "V 
sold  in  London  by  auction.     Mr.  Wiiitf  v 
he  wondered  to  find  in  it  such  a  nuroerrc: 
lection  of  sermons :  seeming  to  think  it  -::-- 
that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Beauclerk'f  da--/ 
in  the  gay  world  should  have  cht>sen  t  - 
many  compositions   of  that  kind.     Jif=i-' 
*'  Why,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider,  tbii  v^ 
make  a  considerable  branch  of  Eairl-i    - 
rature  ;  so  that  a  library  must  be  verr  '--f 
feet  if  it  has  not   a   numerous  col]'>-^  •' 
sermons  ^ :  and  in  all  collections.  Sir,  ti^-  ^ '" 


that  his  showed  that  he  had  lired  oo  Ar</"   ^^^  ^ 
p.  a41.  —  Crokbr. 

6  Mr.  Wilkes  probably  did  not  know  that  t>^^  -" 
Englljh  sermon  the  most  comprebeosireaod  L'»r(' • 
of  that  entertaining  faculty  for  which  be  hraiM^i  ».->  - 
admired.     It  is  in  Dr.  Barrow's  first  »oluio«,  *'-  ^  '-    ' 
sermon,  "  Against  foolish    Talkioe  and  Je>n-«  '     »    ■ 
actiuaintance,   the   Ute   Corbrn    >Iorn».    in  '^i*   i*' 
'•  Kssay  on  Wit.  Humour,  and  Ridicule," f^^  R^J  '^^ 
description  of  wit ;"  but   I  do  not  see  bo*  it  Of«*  " 
tailed,  without  leavinf  out  some  food  cironai'js^ 
crimination.    As  it  is  not  feoeraily  known,  and  «=T  ^'  '■ 
di»uose  some  to  read  termoiu.  from  wbirft  tbr'^^  ' 
re.-il  advantage,  while  looking  only  for  eatert*w**^*- 
here  subjoin  it. 

"  But  first  (says  the  It^araed  preacher)  it  iB«Tb»i>-«»* 
what  the  thing  we  sf»eak  of  is?    Or  what  thu  iJr- 
(or  trtl,  as  he  calls  it  before)  doth  import  ?   To  ■i^'--  ^  ^ 
tions  I  might  reply,  as  Deroocritus  did  to  bi»  Ai^^  ^ 
definition  of  a  man,  *  'Tis  that  whicb  we  ail  '^J^   '^ 
Any  one  better  apprehends  what  it  is  by  «^^^^^^.  *^^ 
1  c.in  inform  him  hj  description.    It  is.  iJ»J**«'*^ 
versatile  and  multilorrn,  appearing  in  so  wacr  *-^  " 
many  nostures,  so  many  garbs,  so  •iTk)«s'5  •^**'*'^.^ 
several  eves  and  judgin'nts,  that  ft  secwetb  ^'^\^ 
settle  a  clear  and  certain  notion  thereof,  tbaa  tc  ^J*^ 
trait  of  Proteus,  or  to  define  the  Sr^" '^^^IT    -' 
Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allurtoo  u>jkw>ra  ^  _^ 
seasonable  application  of  a  trtruJ  •*?*  "^^•T  *T^'  ..^ 
apposite  tale ;  sometime*  It  pliyetb  in  wcf*  **  ^__,     _ 
taking  advantage  from  the  ambigutty  cf  tb^  **^^-. 
affinity  of  their  »ound  :  actnetintei  it  is  ^"v*^^^   .-» 
humorous  expression :   sometixnes  it  tart«»  ^"* 
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of  augmentiDg  them  pows  stronger  in  propor- 
(ion  to  the  advance  in  acquisition ;  as  motion 
is  accelerated  by  the  continuance  of  the  impetus. 
Besides,  Sir/*  looking  at  Mr.  Wilkes,  with  a 
plmd  but  significant  smile,  ^*  a  man  may  collect 
sermons  with  intention  of  making  himself  better 
by  them.  I  hope  Mr.  Beauclerk  intended  that 
^me  time  or  other  that  should  be  the  case 
with  him.** 

Mr.  Wilkes  said  to  me,  loud  enough  for  Dr. 
Johnson  to  hear,  ^*  Dr.  Johnson  should  make 
mc  a  present  of  his  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,*  as  I 
am  apoor  patriot,  who  cannot  afford  to  buy 
them.     Johnson  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of 
this  hint ;  but  in  a  little  while  he  called  to  Mr. 
OiiJjr,  *'  Praj,  Sir,  be  so  good  as  to  send  a  set 
of  my  Lives  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  with  my  compli- 
ments.**   This  was  accordingly  done ;  and  Mr. 
Wilkes  paid  Dr.  Johnson  a  visit,  was  cour- 
teuuslj  received,  and  sat  with  him  a  long  time. 
The  company  gradually  dropped  away.    Mr. 
DUly  himself  was  called  down   stairs  upon 
Imsiness ;  I  left  the  room  for  some  time ;  when 
I  returned,  I  was  struck  with  observing  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  and  John  Wilkes,  Esq.  lite- 
niUr  tete^'tete ;  for  they  were  reclined  upon 
th'ir  chairs,  with  their  heads  leaning  almost 
<-l<»>e  to  each  other,  and  talking  earnestly,  in  a 
ikind  of  confidential  whisper,  of  the  personal 
'/rjarrel  between  George  the  Second  and  the 
Kin;;  of  Prussia.     Such  a  scene  of  perfectly 
"■i>y  sociality  between  two  such  opponents  in 
r/i'.'  war  o£  political  controversy,  as  that  which 
1  now  beheld,  would  have  been  an  excellent 
"uWjfct  for  a  picture.    It  presented  to  my 
Hxhui  the  happy  days  which  are  foretold  in  the 
^'-npture,  when  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the 

After  this  day  there  was  another  pretty  long 
inti.Tval,  during  which  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  did 
I'lr  nii>et.     When  I  mentioned  it  to  him  with 

/n't,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  ^  Then,  Sir,  let 
I-  live  double. 

.l/>i)uC  this  time  it  was  much  the  fashion  for 

vt'ral  ladies  to  have  evening  assemblies,  where 

'^"  fa&ir  sex  might  participate  in  conversation 

'  t  f I  literary  and  ingenious  men,  animated  by 


titfuU* :  tfOfnrCfmm  it  ii  lod[^  in  a  %\j  quf •tion,  in  a 

•  ;•  answer,  in  M  <;|uirkish  reason.  In  a  ihrowd  intlmiition. 

.'••iiniriT  diverting  or  cleverly  retorting  an  objection : 

'  ..or«  tt  ia  cou<rh«i  io  a  bold  scheme  of  spc^ii,  in  b  urt 

'     rn  »  tu»ty    by\>eTbnle,  In  a  itartling  mcuphor,  in  a 

i«*  rccotwiltnir  of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  notuenftc: 

'    •.<  «  a  ftcenicaJ  rrore«rntation  of  persons  or  tiiitigs.  a 

•  t  (.•u   stwicti,  a  mimical  look  or  gpsture,  passetii  for 

•'  •  jftim*^  an  aiffi^cted  simplicity,  sometimes  a  pretump* 

•  >  i4int'»«^s  I^tMIi  it  b^lng.  lometimes  it  risethonU  from 
'  • -.    htttins    upon  what  is  stranKe:   sometimes  from  a 

•  wrrsttDtf  obvious  matter  to  the  piirpoie.  Often  it 
■  rfft  lis  on4*  knows  not  what,  and  springfth  up  one  ran 
%  f«>il  htvsr.    It*  waTS  are  UD«ccount«ble  and  Inexplicable; 

•    «'i«wcratole  to   the  numlxriess  rovings  of  fancy  and 

„••  of  Imngu^ft^-     It  !•«  in  short,  a  manner  of  Hpeaking 

'#««•  •ioipbf  and  plain  way  (such  as  reason  teaciieth  and 

"I    Cltlna*   by),  which,  by  a  preUy  surprising  uncouth- 

'I   r«HM-^it    or    expression,  doth  affect  and  amuie  the 

•tlrrloar  its  If  aome  wonder,  and  breeding  some  delight 

,     It  nSaetls  admiration,  as  ifgnlfyinga  nimble  sagacity 

"  (M>oaloa«  a  ap^elal  felicity  of  Invention,  a  vlTKcity  of 

•nal  rrarh  of  viC  more  than  vulgar  4  it  seeming  to  argue 

-  Miiirkns^a  of  parts,  that  one  can  fetch  in  remote 
(a  appticalst*  i  M  notable  skill,  that  he  can  dexterously 


T« 


a  desire  to  please.  These  societies  were  deno- 
minated Bluestocking  Clubs;  the  origin  of 
which  title  being  little  known,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  relate  it.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  those  societies,  when  they  first 
commenced,  was  Mr.  Stillingfieet',  whose  dress 
was  remarkably  grave,  and  in  particular  it  was 
observed  that  he  wore  blue  stockings.  Such 
was  the  excellence  of  his  conversation,  that 
his  absence  was  felt  as  so  great  a  loss,  that  it 
used  to  be  said,  **  We  can  do  nothing  without 
the  blue  stockings;  and  thus  by  degrees  the 
title  was  established.  Miss  Hannah  More  has 
admirably  described  a  Blue-stocking  Club  in 
her  **  Bas  Bleu^  a  poem  in  which  many  of  the 
persons  who  were  most  conspicuous  there  are 
mentioned. 

Johnson  was  prevailed  with  to  come  some- 
times into  these  circles,  and  did  not  think 
himself  too  grave  even  for  the  lively  Miss 
Monckton^  (now  Countess  of  Cork),  who  used 
to  have  the  finest  bit  of  blue  at  the  house  of  her 
mother.  Lady  Galway.  Her  vivacity  enchanted 
the  sage,  and  they  used  to  talk  together  with 
all  imaginable  ease.  A  singular  instance  hap- 
pened one  evening,  when  she  insisted  that  some 
of  Sterne's  writings  were  very  pathetic.  John- 
son bluntly  denied  it.  "  I  am  sure,"  said  she, 
**  they  have  affected  me."  "  Why,"  said  John- 
son, smiling  and  rolling  himself  about,  ^*  that  is 
because,  dearest,  you're  a  dunce."  When  ^he 
some  time  afterwards  mentioned  this  to  him, 
he  said,  with  equal  truth  and  politeness,  **  Ma- 
dam, if  I  had  thought  so,  I  certainly  should 
not  have  said  it." 

Another  evening  Johnson's  kind  indulgence 
towards  me  had  a  pretty  difficult  trial.  I  had 
dined  at  the  Duke  of  Montrose's  with  a  very 
a^eeable  party;  and  his  grace,  according  to 
his  usual  custom,  had  circulated  the  bottle 
verv  freely.  Lord  Graham  and  I  went  together 
to  Miss  Monckton's,  where  I  certainly  was  in 
extraordinary  spirits,  and  above  all  fear  or  awe. 
In  the  midst  of  a  great  number  of  persons  of 
the  first  rank,  amongst  whom  1  recollect,  with 
confusion,  a  noble  lady  of  the  mof^t  stately  de- 
corum, I  placed  myself  next  to  Johnson,  and 


accommodate  them  to  the  purpose  before  him  :  together  with 
a  lively  briiknrss  of  humour,  not  apt  to  damp  ttiuse  sfiortful 
flashes  of  imagination.  (Wlience  in  Arittotle  such  p«tr«(>iis 
arc  termed  iTi^ijiw,  dexterous  men,  and  twr^Tu.  men  of 
facile  or  versatile  marmrrs,  who  can  easily  turn  themselves 
to  all  things,  or  turn  all  thingd  tu  them»eltei.)  It  al»o  pro« 
cureth  delight,  by  gratityint:  riirtutity  Mith  its  rarene**,  as 
semblance  of  difficulty  :  (a»  roonfttm.  mu  for  their  beauty, 
but  their  rarity  ;  as  Juggling  tri<  kit,  not  for  their  uie,  tiut 
their  abstrusenesfl,  are  tM-lifld  with  {ili««iire  :)  by  diverting  the 
mind  from  Its  road  of  serious  thoutrlits  ;  bj  iutlilliitg  ftaiety 
and  airlncts  of  spirit ;  by  provoking  to  such  dispositions  of 
spirit  in  way  of  emulation  or  conipl.ii«.ince  ;  and  by  seasoning 
matters,  otherwise  dtsta^t'^ful  or  tn&ipld,  with  an  unusual  ana 
thence  grateful  ung."—  Bos  will. 

I  When  I  mentioned  thi«  to  the  Biihon  of  KIIUIoe(Dr. 
Barnard),  "  With  the  goat^'  said  his  lordikhip.  Such,  however, 
wa»  the  engnguig  |M>iit«-ni'iii  and  pl<-aft;4iitrv  ol  Mr.WiUes.and 


such  the  social  good  humour  of  tlie  bUhoii.  ttiat  when  tliey 
dined  together  at  Mr.  Dilly's,  where  I  aTso  was,  they  were 
mutually  agreeable —  BoswilLL. 

*  Mr.  B«>njamin  Stillingfleet,  author  of  tracU  ralatlof  to 
natural  history,  ftc.  —  Boawau.. 

3  He«  ana,  p.  G4S.  o.  10.—  C. 
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thinking  myself  now  luUy  his  match,  talked  to 
him  in  a  loud  and  hoi.stLTOus  manner,  desirous 
to  let  the  eoni|>any  know  how  1  could  contend 
with  Ajax.  1  particuhirly  remember  pressing 
him  upon  the  value  oftlie  pleasures  of  the  ima- 
ginati<»n,  and,  as  an  illustration  of  my  argu- 
ment,  asking  liiin,    "What,  Sir,   supposing    I 

were  to  fancy  that  the (naming  the  most 

charming  duchess  in  his  majesty's  dominions) 
Wert'  in  love  with  me,  shoidd  1  not  be  very 
hai)i)V  y"  Mv  friciKl  with  much  a<hiress  evaded 
mv  iuterr<>gat<»rics,  ami  kept  me  as  quiet  as 
possible;  but  it  mav  ca>llv  be  conceived  how 
he  must  have  felt. '  llowt'ver,  when  a  few  days 
afterwards  1  waited  upon  liim  and  made  an 
apnlogv,  he  behaved  with  the  most  friendly 
gentleness. 

AVhile  I  remaine<l  in  Lonihm  this  year. 
Johnson  and  1  dined  together  at  several  places. 
I  rec(tlli'ct  a  placid  day  at  Dr.  Butter's*,  who 
hiwl  now  removed  from  Derby  to  Lower  (iros- 
venor  Street,  London  ;  but  of  his  conversation 
on  that  and  othi-r  occasions  during  this  perio<l 
I  neglected  to  kci'p  any  regidar  record,  and 
shall  therefore  insert  here  some  miscellaneous 
articles  which  I  find  in  my  .lohnsonian  notes. 

His  disorderly  hal)its,  when  "  making  pro- 
vision tor  the  day  that  was  passing  over  him," 
appear  iVom  the  following  anecdote,  eonnnuni- 
cated  to  me  by  Mr.  dolm  Nichols:  "  In  the 
year  17Go  a  young  l)ookseller,  who  was  an  ap- 
prentice to  iMr.  \Vhiston,  waited  on  him  with 
a  sul)scriptioii  to  his  '  Shak>peare  ;'  and  observ- 
in<r  that  the  doctor  madi-  no  entry  in  any  book 
of  the  subscril)er's  name,  ventured  ditiiilently 
to  ask  whether  he  would  please  to  have  the 
gentleman's  address,  that  it  might  be  properly 
inserted  in  the  printed  list  of  subscribers.  ^  I  shall 
print  no  list  of  subscribers^'  said  »Iohnson,  with 
great  abruptness ;  but  almost  immediately  re- 
collecting himself,  added,  very  ci)mplacently, 
'  Sir,  I  have  two  very  cogent  reasons  for  not 
printing  any  list  of  subscril^ers  :  one,  that  I 
liave  lost  all  the  names ;  the  other,  that  I  have 
spent  all  the  money." 

Johnson  could  not  brook  ap])earing  to  be 
woi'sted  in  argument,  even  when  he  had  tak»»n 
the  wrong  side,  to  show  the  force  and  dexterity 
of  his  talents.  Wlien,  therefore,  he  ])erceived 
that  his  (^jtjionent  gained  ground,  he  had  re- 
course to  some  sudden  modeof  robust  sophistry. 


1    Next  il.iy  I  tMu1i«;\voiir«M|  to  K'ivo  uh;\t   had  happened  the 
iiius:  iii^'t  iiious  turn  1  cduKI  hy  the  followinjj  v«TSes  : 

TO    TIIK    UONOl  RAHLH    MlJ^S    MONfKTON. 

Not  thilt  \«ith  th'  oxcrllcnt  Montrose 

I  li.ul  thi-  h.'ippmr^s  to  diiif  ; 
Not  that  I  l.iti-  Irom  t.ildc  ruse. 

From  ("irali.iin's  wit,  from  generous  wine. 

It  M  ;i<«  not  tliose  alone  which  h^d 

On  s  icrcd  nuiinfiH  to  •■luroaeh  ; 
And  made  nv  Uv\  uliat  iiH>>t  I  ilrtad, 

Jolin>oirs  ju>t  lr;)uii,  and  S'll-nproach. 

But  vshi'ii  I  enterM,  not  ali.i-ih'd, 

1  )  Mill  \iMKT  llrl^'!lt  .'%(••>  wore  shot  such  rays. 

At  on;  <•  intoxi)  ari.iii  il.isli'il. 
AntI  ail  III)  lianie  wa>  \\\  a  blaze  ! 


Once  when  I  was  pressing  upon  him  wlih  ;  - 
sible  advantage,  he  stopjKHi  me  thu;.  '^V 
dear  Boswell,  let's  have  no  more  of  thi*:  ^:^ 
make  nothins:  of  it.  Td  rather  have  tou  wq-l- 
a  Scotch  tune.'* 

Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  di^tirr^i 
between  Johnson  when  he  "  talked  for  ^Tir: ' 
and  Johnson  w  hen  he  bad  no  desln.'  br  v 
inform  and  illustrate.  "  One  of  Jdhs-'i- 
principal  talents,"  says  an  eminent  fnt^: 
his,  "was  shown  in  maintaining  the  ▼^^rl?^^- 
of  an  argument,  and  in  a  splencUd  pervtrfk" 
the  truth.  If  you  could  contrive  to  bv-  a. 
fair  opinion  on  a  subject,  and  without  an\  * 
from  personal  prejudice,  or  from  a  wi>bt'  " 
victorious  in  argument,  it  was  wisdom  i-x- 
not  only  convincing,  but  overpowering." 

He  had,  however,  all  his  life  habituau^ik 
self  to  consider  conversation  as  a  trial  ot  :;> 
lectual  viirour  and  skill:    and  to  thiik  I'--^ 
we  may  venture  to  ascribe  that  unexxr- • 
richness  and  brilliancy  which  appearoii  in  - 
own.     As  a  proof  at  once  of  his  eogtrrfOr?  " 
colloquial  distinction,  and  his  high  uotK'  • 
this  eminent  friend^,  he   once  addirs*^  ^ 

thus :  " ,  we  now  have  been  x\eTii  ii  " 

together,  and  you  have  said  but  one  tMr: 
which  I  envied  you." 

He  disliked  much  all  speculative  dt-^"'-- 
considerations,  which  tended  to  disoouTi:  '^ ' 
from  diligence  and  exertion.     He  wa>  ir  - 
like  Dr.  Shaw,  the  great  traveller,  vh  k  V 
Daines  Barrington  told  me,  used  to  sj^  * 
hate  a  cui  bono  man."     Upon  being  i-*  • 
a  triend  what  he  should  think  of  a  ni:C 
was  apt  to  say  non  est  tanti ;  "  That  he's  i  •'  • 
fellow,  Sir,"  answered  Johnson.    "  Whit '  - 
these  tanti  men  be  doinir  the  while ?^    ^- 
I,  in  a  low-spirited  fit,  was  talking  to  h-3  » 
inditTerence  of  the  pursuits   which  p>~ 
engage  us  in  a  course  of  action,  and  ir;"- 
a  reason  for  taking  so  much  trouble:  " 
said  he,  in  an  animated  tone,  **  it  if  dnv.i. ' 
the  system  of  life." 

He  told  me  that  he  was  glad  that  I  bi> 
General  Oglethorpe's  means,  l>ecome  »<\it^  - 
with  Dr.  Shebbeare.  Indee<i  that  g^rii;  -- 
whatever  objections  were  matle  t<>  ^^^  -* 
knowledge  and  abilities  much  ab»Dve  lit  =* 
of  ordinary  writers,  and  deserves  to  W  r^'- 
bered   as   a   respectable   name    in  liir"^'-^* 


But  not  a  hrillLmt  blAze,  I  own  ; 

Of  the  dull  §mokp  I*in  yot  JuhsasMl : 
I  was  a  drearv  ruin  grovn. 

.And  not  enlighten 'd,  though  lni,imf4. 

Victim  at  once  to  wine  and  lore, 

I  hope,  Maria,  you'll  forfive  ; 
While  I  invoke  the  powers  abow. 

That  hencelorth  I  naj-  wuer  lire. 

The  Indy  was  generously  forplvinc.  returned  aif  J^  '*^ 
answer,  and  I  thus  ot>tauied  »n  act  qf  ctNrmim,  uH  ^* 
never  to  otfend  a^.iin.  —  Boswbu.. 

■J  See  ant^.  p.  Ml).  —  C. 

3  The  Right  Hon.  William  GeTranJ  HamfM-^-*^ 
It  seems  an  o*ld  way  of  expreising  a  hi|th  aof't^  -^  *  '~ 
m.in's  conversation*  to  sav  that  "  in  sereraJ  fc«?an^  *-* 
but  one  good  thing."  —  Cboku. 
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were  it  only  for  his  admirable  ^*  Letters  on  the 
Kngllah  Nation,**  under  the  name  of  **  Battista 
Ana:eloni,  a  Jesuit." 

Johnson  and  Shebbeare'  were  frequently 
named  together,  as  having  in  former  reigns 
had  no  predilection  for  the  family  of  Hanover. 
The  author*  of  the  celebrated  "  Heroic  Epistle 
to  Sir  William  Chambers"  introduced  them 
in  one  line  [p.  604.  n.  4.],  in  a  list  of  those 
''  who  tasted  the  sweets  of  hb  present  maiestj's 
ivign."  Such  was  Johnson^s  candid  relish  of 
the  merit  of  that  satire,  that  he  allowed  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  as  he  told  me,  to  read  it  to  him  from 
[>«.>i;inning  to  end,  and  did  not  refuse  his  praise 
to  its  execution.^ 

(loldsmith  could  sometimes  take  adventurous 
liliorties  with  him,  and  escape  unpunished, 
hcauclerk  told  me,  that  when  Goldsnuth  talked 
<'!'  a  project  for  having  a  third  theatre  in 
London  solely  for  the  exhibition  of  new  plays, 
in  order  to  deliver  authors  from  the  supposed 
r  cranny  of  managers,  Johnson  treated  it  slight- 
in  ;;l3r  ;  upon  which  Goldsmith  said,  **  Ay,  ay, 
tl.t;<  may  be  nothing  to  you,  who  can  now 
K  hcl  tcr  yourself  behind  the  corner  of  a  pension ;" 
.'iri<l  Johnson  bore  this  with  good  humour. 

J(»hn8on  praised  the  Earl  of  Carlisle*s  poems*, 
whioh  his  lordship  had  published  with  his 
nume,  as  not  disdaining  to  be  a  candidate  for 
!it«>niry  fame.  My  friend  was  of  opinion  that 
lA  hen  a  man  of  rank  appeared  in  that  character, 
'.-  (U*M»ryed  to  have  nis  merit  handsomely  al- 
*'  wvi\,^  In  this  I  think  he  was  more  liberal 
•'•i  in  Mr.  William  Whitehead,  in  his  **  Elegy  to 
i,'*nl  Villiers,"  in  which,  under  the  pretext  of 
"  -ijperior  toils,  demanding  all  their  care,"  he 
.  -.  overs  a  jealousy  of  the  great  paying  their 
Mirt  to  the  Muses: — 


to  the  chosen  few 


Who  dare  excel,  thy  fost'ring  aid  afford  ; 
Tli^ir  arts,  their  magic  powers,  with  honoun  due 
Kz«lt;  — but  be  thyself  what  they  record.** 

.T««}jn.40D  had  called  twice  on  the  Bishop  of 

.la/oe  before  his  lordship  set  out  for  Ireland, 
.1  niiz  miased  him  the  first  time.    He  said,  ^  It 

-iii'l  bare  hung  heavy  on  my  heart  if  I  had 
.{  <*/.*en   bim.     No  man  ever  paid  more  attcn- 

II  to  Another  than  he  has  done  to  me ;  and 
*i.ive   neglected  him,  not  wilfully,  but  from 


I  r«.rotl4-c<  •  lodlerout  parafraph  in  the  n«wapaprr».  that 

•  -I IT  bA^   pcnilon«d  both  a  //r-bear  and  a  SA^-bear.— 

•  I  C.4..      9*^  anU,  p.  19A.  —  C. 
•«  m  mm£^»  P*  Stt*  B*  *' —  ^' 

I I  *■  r<-fneo>berrd  ft  too,  aM/<r.  p.  587.  n.  3.  —  CaoKBK. 

i  *  ^Irrick.  ftfth  Eart  of  Carllile,  born  in  1748;  died  in 

scTn  of  rsok  And  fortune,  however,  should  he  prettj  well 

'J    f»f  h«vinr  a  rval  riaitn  to  the  approbation  of  the 

Jim  wr^f^rt,  before  they  venture  to  vUnd  forth.   Dry- 

"'I  Itt*  preC*e«to  "All  for  Love,"  thus  expreuet  himiclf : 

M^ra  of  pt^AMnt  conversation  (at  laast  etteemed  so)  and 

.f  « ids  m  dUnc  kind  of  fancy,  perhaps  helped  out  by  a 

..-rto^  of  Latin.  ar«  ambitious  to  dlitfnguiah  themselves 

' .  tl**'  fi««*  «rfgeotla«i.en  by  their  poetry  : 

MMmmtam  «nim  Wrmk  sensos  eommunls  In  llla 
^^ • Jmw.  vUl.  n. 


being  otherwise  occupied.  Always,  Sir,  set 
a  high  value  on  spontaneous  kindness.  He 
whose  inclination  prompts  him  to  cultivate 
your  friendship  of  his  own  accord,  will  love  you 
more  than  one  whom  you  have  been  at  pains 
to  attach  to  you." 

This  gave  me  very  great  pleasure,  for  there 
had  been  once  a  pretty  smart  altercation  be- 
tween Dr.  Barnard  and  him,  upon  a  question, 
whether  a  man  could  improve  himself  after  the 
age  of  forty-five ;  when  Johnson  in  a  hasty 
humour  expressed  himself  in  a  manner  not 
quite  civil.  Dr.  Barnard  made  it  the  subject 
of  a  copy  of  pleasant  verses,  in  which  he  sup- 
posed himself  to  learn  different  perfections 
from  different  men.  They  concluded  with  de- 
licate irony  ^ : 

"  Johnson  shall  teach  me  how  to  place 
In  fairest  light  each  borrowed  grace  : 

From  him  I  *11  learn  to  write, 
Copy  his  clear  fiuniliar  style. 
And,  by  the  roughness  of  his  file. 

Grow,  like  himself,  polite.*** 

I  know  not  whether  Johnson  ever  saw  the 
poem,  but  I  had  occasion  to  find  that,  as  Dr. 
Barnard  and  he  knew  each  other  better,  their 
mutual  regard  increased. 

Johnson  told  me  that  he  was  once  much 
pleased  to  find  that  a  carpenter,  who  lived 
near  him,  was  very  ready  to  show  him  some 
things  in  his  business  which  he  wished  to  see ; 
"  It  was  paying,"  said  he,  "  respect  to  litera- 
ture." 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with 
having  so  small  a  share  of  wealth,  and  none  of 
those  distinctions  in  the  state  which  are  the 
objects  of  ambition.  He  had  only  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  a  year.  Why  was  he  not  in 
such  circumstances  as  to  keep  his  coach  ?  Why 
had  he  not  some  considerable  office  ?  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  I  have  never  complained  of*  the  world ; 
nor  do  I  think  that  I  have  reason  to  complain. 
It  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  have  so 
much.  My  pension  is  more  out  of  the  usual 
course  of  things  than  any  instance  that  I  have 
known.  Here,  Sir,  was  a  man  avowedly  no 
friend  to  government  at  the  time,  who  got  a 
pension  without  asking  for  it.  I  never  courted 
the  great ;  they  sent  wr  me  ;  but  I  think  they 


ry^w^  %n  th$l  foetnne  common  sense  Is  rare.] 

fwvC  fciii*   '  wretched  alfcctatkm,  not  to  be  contented 


with  what  fortune  has  done  for  them,  and  sit  down  quietly 
with  their  etUtes.  but  they  mu»t  call  their  wits  In  question. 
I  and  needlesslv  expose  their  nakedness  to  public  view  ?    Not 
I  consideHng  t6at  they  are  not  to  expect  the  same  approbation 
from  sober  men  which  they  have  round  from  their  Ostterers 
i  after  the  third  bottle :  If  a  little  flittering  in  discourse  has 
!  passed  them  on  as  for  witty  men.  where  was  the  o««»l»jr  of 
undeceiving  the  world  ?    Would  a  man  who  has  an  »l  titte 
'  to  an  estate,  but  yet  is  in  pos«-sslon  of  ii  —  would  he  brmu  it 
out  of  his  own  accord  to  be  tried  at  Westminster  ?    We  who 
write.  If  we  want  the  Ulcnts,  yet  have  the  eacuse  that  we  do 
it  for  a  poor  subsistence ;  but  what  can  ba  urged  »n  their 
defence,  who.  not  having  the  vocation  of  poverty  to  scribble, 
'  out  of  mere  wantonness  take    p.«lns   to  ««"«  themselvea 
rliliculoos  ?   Horace  was  certainly  in  the  right  where  he  said, 
•  That  no  man  Is  satisfled  with  his  ciwn  condition.      \  pc^t 
Is  not  plea«ed  because  he  Is  not  rich  ;  wd  the  rich  axe  d  I  a. 
contmtcHi  because  the  poeU  wUI  not  admit  them  of  th«tr 
number."— 8o«wiLL.  ,  ..^^^j      .  . 

•  See  the  whole  poem,  and  some  anecdotes  connected  with 
It.  In  Miss  Keynolds's  HccoUeettoms,  Appendix —  CnoRBa. 
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now  give  me  up.  Thej  are  satisfied :  they  have 
seen  enough  of  me."  Upon  my  observing  that 
I  could  not  believe  this,  for  they  must  certainly 
be  highly  pleased  by  his  conversation ;  con- 
scious of  his  own  superiority,  he  answered, 
^*  No,  Sir ;  great  lords  and  great  ladies  don't 
love  to  have  their  mouths  stopped.**  This  was 
very  expressive  of  the  effect  which  the  force  of 
his  understanding  and  brilliancy  of  his  fancy 
could  not  but  produce ;  and,  to  be  sure,  they 
must  have  found  themselves  strangely  dimi- 
nished in  his  company.  When  I  warmly  de- 
clared how  happy  I  was  at  all  times  to  hear 
him, — "  Yes,  Sir,**  said  he;  "  but  if  you  were 
lord  chancellor  it  would  not  be  so :  you  would 
then  consider  your  own  dignity.** 

There  were  much  truth  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  in  this  remark.  But  certainly 
one  should  think  that  in  whatever  elevated 
state  of  life  a  man  who  knew  the  value  of  the 
conversation  of  Johnson  might  be  placed,  though 
he  might  prudently  avoid  a  situation  in  which 
he  might  appear  lessened  by  comparison,  yet 
he  would  frequently  gratify  himself  in  private 
with  the  participation  of  the  rich  intellectual 
entertainment  which  Johnson  could  furnish. 
Strange,  however,  is  it,  to  consider  how  few  of 
the  great  sought  his  society' ;  so  that  if  one  were 
disposed  to  take  occasion  for  satire  on  that  ac- 
count, very  conspicuous  objects  present  them- 
selves. His  noble  friend,  Lord  Elibank,  well 
observed,  that  if  a  great  man  procured  an  in- 
terview with  Johnson,  and  did  not  wish  to  see 
him  more,  it  showed  a  mere  idle  curiosity,  and 
a  wretched  want  of  relish  for  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind.  Mrs.  Thrale  justly  and  wittily 
accounted  for  such  conduct  by  saying,  that 
Johnson*s  conversation  was  by  much  too  strong 
for  a  person  accustomed  to  obsequiousness  and 
flattery;  it  was  mustard  in  a  young  child's 
mouth! 

One  day,  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  zealous 
Tory,  but  not  enough  "  according  to  know- 
ledge,** and  should  be  obliged  to  him  for  "  a 
reason,**  he  was  so  candid,  and  expressed  him- 
self so  well,  that  I  begged  of  him  to  repeat 
what  he  had  said,  and  I  wrote  down  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

**  0/  Tory  and   Whig. 

**  A  wise  Tory  and  a  wise  Whig,  I  believe,  will 
agree.  Their  principles  are  the  same,  though 
their  modes  of  thinking  are  different.  A  high  Tory 
makes  government  unintelligible ;  it  is  lost  in  the 
clouds.  A  violent  Whig  makes  it  impracticable  : 
he  is  for  allowing  so  much  liberty  to  every  roan, 
that  there  is  not  power  enough  to  govern  any  man. 
The  prejudice  of  the  Tory  is  for  establishment,  the 
prejudice  of  the  Wliig  is  for  innovation.     A  Tory 


I  See  ant^,  p.  601 .  n.  3.  —  C. 

*  Mr.  Barclnv,  a  descendant  of  Robert  Barclar,  of  Ury,  the 
celebrated  apologltt  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  re> 
markable  for  maintaining  the  principle*  of  hU  Teoerable  pro- 
genitor, with  as  much  of  elegance  of  modem  manners  as  is 
consistent  with  primltlTe  simplicitf.  —  Boswbll. 

3  Now  Bishop  of  LlandafT,  one  of  the  poorest  bishoprics  in 
this  kingdom.    His  lordship  has  written  with  much  seal  to 


does  not  wish  to  give  more  real  power  to  govern- 
ment ;  but  that  government  should  have  more  reve- 
rence. Hien  they  differ  as  to  the  churdb.  The 
Tory  b  not  for  giving  more  legal  power  to  th« 
clergy,  but  wishes  they  should  have  a  oonsiderBblc 
influence,  founded  on  the  opinion  of  mankind  r  the 
Whig  is  for  limiting  and  watching  them  with  a 
narrow  jealousy." 

JOHNSON  TO  PERKINS. 

"Jane  9.  ITsi. 
**  Sia,  '^-  However  often  I  have  seen  jou,  I  bavc 
hxtherto  forgotten  the  note ;  but  I  have  now  srn 
it,  with  my  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  %t^ 
and  your  partner',  of  whom,  from  our  ^ort  ous 
versation,  I  could  not  judge  otherwise  than  Csrov:- 
ably.     I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble 

**  Sax. 


On  Saturday,  June  2.,  I  set  out  for  So^.- 
land,  and  had  promised  to  pay  a  visit,  in  slt 
way,  as  I  sometimes  did,  at  SoutliiU,  in  B*-  :• 
fordshire,  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Squi- 
Dilly,  the  elder  brotner  of  my  worthy  frient..' 
the  booksellers,  in  the  Poultry.    Dr.  Johr-^ 
agreed  to  be  of  the  party  this  year,  with  Vr 
Charles  Dilly  and  me,  and  togo  and  eee  !.•  - 
Bute's  seat  at  Luton  Hoe.    ^  talked  lit:.* 
us  in  the  carriage,  being  chieflv  occuim*'  '  .* 
reading  Dr.  Watson's'  second  Yofume  of  *•  C 
mical  Essays,"  which  he  liked  very  welL 
his  own  "  rrince  of  Abyssinia,"  on  whii-b 
seemed  to  be  intensely  fixed;  haTing  tiJd    - 
that  he  had  not  looked  at  it  since  it  was  t  * 
finished.     I  happened  to  take  it  out  oi'  r 
pocket  this  day,  and  he  seized  upon  it  ^t  _ 
avidity.    He  pointed  out  to  me  the  foUow '  . 
remarsable  passage : — 

**  By  what   means  (said  the   prince)   arc  '. 
Europeans  thus  powerful?    or  why,  since  tfcer  .-. 
so  eauly  visit   Asia  and  Africa  for  trade  or  r>. 
quest,  cannot  the  Asiatics  and  Afneans  invade  * 
coasts,  plant  colonies  *  in  their  ports,  and  givt.    • 
to  their  natural  princes?      The  same  wiod  i 
carried    them    back    would    bring    us    thit  -- 
'<  They  are  more  powerful.  Sir,  than  we  (aasw^i 
Imlac),  because  they  are  wiser.     Knowledgr  m 
always  predominate  over  ignorance,  es  wmn  gv.w. ' 
the  other  animals.     But  why  their  kaowW«i^ 
more  than  ours,  I  know  not  what  rcaaoo  caa 
given  but  the  umeardiable  will  of  the  Su;iev  - 
Being." 

He  said,  ^  This,  Sir,  no  man  can  ex]* 
otherwise." 

We  stopped  at  Welwin,  where  I  wl  • 
much  to  see,  in  company  with  Johnson,  tl^t  * 
sidence  of  the  author  of  '*  Night  Tbl>u^^. 
which  was  then  possessed  by  his  son,  Mr.  Y 
Here  some  address  was  requisite,  for  I  « 


show  the  propriety  of  efmmUMimg  th»  msaaw  ^  ^ 
He  has  Inronned  us  that  be  has  burnt  oU  his  tfcswsn   1 1^ 
The  friends  of  our  exoelleot  coostttntlea.  •ovaMMa- 
every  side  by  insorators  and  lercitert,  woH  hat*  h-  • 
gretted  the    suppretsloa   of  coesa  of  his  la *»%»'* 
writings.  —  BoswiLL. 

«  The  Phanicians  and  Carthajtaiana  4iM  ptotf  «*  '* 
Evirope.  —  KiABNBY. 


«  • 
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acnuainted  with  Mr.  Young ;  and  had  I  proposed 

to  Dr.  Johnson  that  we  should  send  to  him,  he 

would  have  checked  my  wish,  and  perhaps  been 

offended.    I  therefore  concerted  with  Mr.  Diily, 

that  I  should  steal  awaj  from  Dr.  Johnson  and 

him,  and  trj  what  reception  I  could  procure 

from  Mr.  Young :  if  unfavourable,  nothing  was 

to  be  said ;   but  if  agreeable,  I  should  return 

und  notify  it  to  them.    I  hastened  to  Mr. 

Young*s,  found  he  was  at  home,  sent  in  word 

that  a  gentleman  desired  to  wait  upon  hixn,  and 

was  amnm  into  a  parlour,  where  he  and  a 

young  lady,  his  daughter,  were  sitting.    He 

appeared  to  be  a  plain,  civil,  country  gentleman ; 

an<i  when  I  begged  pardon  for  presuming  to 

trouble  him,  but  that  I  wished  much  to  see  his 

I>Iace,  if  he  would  give  me  leave,  he  behaved 

vt»ry  courteously,  and  answered,  "  By  all  means. 

Sir.     We  are  just  going  to  drink  tea ;  will  you 

^it  down  ?**     1  thanked  him,  but  said  that  Dr. 

Johnson  had  come  with  me  from  London,  and 

1  must  return  to  the  inn  to  drink  tea  with  him : 

that  my  name  was  Boswell;   I  had  travelled 

with  him  in  the  Hebrides.     **  Sir,"  said  he,  **  I 

«h<itild  think  it  a  great  honour  to  see  Dr.  John- 

«<  m  here.    Will  you  allow  me  to  send  for  him  ?  " 

Availing  myself  of  this  opening,  I  said  that  *^  I 

nould  go  myself  and  brmg  him  when  he  had 

ilrunk  tea;  he  knew  nothing  of  my  calling  here.'* 

Having  been  thus  successful,  I  hastened  back 

to  the  inn,  and   informed  Dr.  Johnson  that 

Mr.  Young,  son  of  Dr.  Young,  the  author  of 

"  Night  Thoughts,*  whom  I  had  just  lefl,  de- 

-irt,*<l  to  have  the  honour  of  seeing  him  at  the 

hiMLHe  where  his  father  lived.**     Dr.  Johnson 

ill'  kily  made  no  inquiry  how  this  invitation 

hod  arisen,  but  agreed  to  go  ;  and  when  we  en- 

t<rvd  Mr.  Youngs  parlour,  he  addressed  him 

with  a  very  polite  bow,  "  Sir,  I  had  a  curiosity 

to  <-oaie  and  see  this  place.    I  had  the  honour 

To   know  that  great   man  your  father.**     We 

W4*nt  into  the  garden,  where  we  found  a  gravel 

w  ulk,  cm  each  side  of  which  was  a  row  of  trees, 

(•2u.nted  by  Dr.  Youn^,  which  formed  a  hand- 

'»ine  Gothic  arch.    Dr.  Johnson  called  it  a 

tilt*'  grove.    I  beheld  it  with  reverence. 

\\  e  sat  some  time  in  the  summer-house,  on 
r!.*-  outaiilc  wall  of  which  was  inscribed,  **  Am- 
'•'ultinie*  in  horto  audiehani  vocem  Dei* ;  and  in 
'  .*>  reference  to  a  brook  by  which  it  is  situated, 
•    f'iremdi  rede  qui  prorogat  Aoram,***  &c.     I 
iM   to  Mr.  Young,  that  I  had  been  told  his 
I  r  her  was  cheerful.    **  Sir,**  said  he,  **  he  was 
•  t  well  bred  a  man  not  to  be  cheerful  in  coin- 
but  he  was  gloomy  when  alone.     He 


iiir 


l..ver  was  cheerful  aAer  my  mother*s  death, 

: . .  1    lie  had  met  with  many  disappointments.** 

J  'r.  .Johnson  observed  to  me  afterwards,  "That 


Walklos  in  the  garden,  thrj  heard  the  Toice  of  God.** 
•  's^m,  lU.t.  —  CftottSA. 

.  The  man  vbo  haa  it  In  hb  power 

T  '•  rrmeUt  virtue,  and  proiraeta  the  hour, 
\%'  «<t«  i/tt  ike  nwrr  past  atrap :  hut.  lo  I 
4   ^amWm  It  Howf,  and  will  fnr  evrr  flow.** 

FaajiciN,  UifT.  Epist.  lib.  i.  ep.  X  —  Cporkr. 


this  was  no  favourable  account  of  Dr.  Young ; 
for  it  is  not  becoming  in  a  man  to  have  so  litUe 
acquiescence  in  the  ways  of  Providence,  as  to 
be  gloomy  because  he  has  not  obtained  as  much 
preferment  as  he  expected;  nor  to  continue 
gloomy  for  the  loss  of  his  wife.  Grief  has  its 
time.**  The  last  part  of  this  censure  was  theo- 
retically made.  Practically,  we  know  that  grief 
for  the  loss  of  a  wife  may  be  continued  very 
long,  in  proportion  as  affection  has  been  sincere. 
No  man  knew  this  better  than  Dr.  Johnson. 

We  went  into  the  church,  and  looked  at  the 
monument  erected  by  Mr.  Young  to  his  father. 
Mr.  Young  mentioned  an  anecdote,  that  his 
father  had  received  several  thousand  pounds  of 
subscription-money  for  his  '*  Universal  JPassion,** 
but  haa  lost  it  in  the  South  Sea.^  Dr.  John- 
son thought  this  must  be  a  mistake,  for  he  had 
never  seen  a  subscription-book. 

Upon  the  road  we  talked  of  the  uncertainty 
of  profit  with  which  authors  and  booksellers 
engage  in  the  publication  of  literary  works. 
JoHivsoif.  **  My  judgment  I  have  found  is  no 
certain  rule  as  to  the  sale  of  a  book.**  Boswell. 
"  Pray,  Sir,  have  you  been  much  plagued  with 
authors  sending  you  their  works  to  revise?** 
JoHifsoM.  ^*No,  Sir;  I  have  been  thought  a 
sour  surly  fellow.**  Boswell.  "Very  lucky 
for  you,  Sir, — in  that  respect."  I  must  how- 
ever observe,  that,  notwithstanding  what  he 
now  said,  which  he  no  doubt  imagined  at 
the  time  to  be  the  fact,  there  was,  perhaps,  no 
man  who  more  frequently  yielded  to  the  soli- 
citations even  of  very  obscure  authors  to  read 
their  manuscripts,  or  more  liberally  assisted 
them  with  advice  and  correction. 

He  found  himself  very  happy  at  Squire 
Dilly*s,  where  there  is  always  abundance  of 
excellent  fare,  and  hearty  welcome. 

On  Sunday,  June  3.,  we  all  went  to  Southill 
church,  which  is  very  near  to  Mr.  Dilly's  house. 
It  being  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month,  the 
holy  sacrament  was  administered,  and  I  stayed 
to  partake  of  it.  When  I  came  afterwards  into 
Dr.  Johnson*s  room,  he  said,  "  You  did  right 
to  stay  and  receive  the  communion :  I  ha<l  not 
thought  of  it.**  This  seemed  to  imply  that  he 
did  not  choose  to  approach  the  altar  without  a 
previous  preparation,  as  to  which  ^)d  men 
entertain  difierent  opinions,  some  holding  that 
it  is  irreverent  to  partake  of  that  ordinance 
without  considerable  premeditation;  others, 
that  whoever  is  a  sincere  Christian,  and  in  a 
proper  frame  of  mind  to  discharge  any  other 
ritual  duty  of  our  religion,  may,  without 
scruple,  discharge  this  most  solemn  one.  A 
middle  notion  I  believe  to  be  the  just  one, 
which  is,  that  communicants  need  not  think  a 


*  ThiB  aisertlon  In  dUproved  hj  a  comparlaon  of  dat^t. 
The  flrtt  four  •atirrt  of  Young  were  published  In  1725. 
The  S^Mith  Sea  Kheme  (which  no  doubt  wa«  meant)  wai  In 
1720.  ~  Malonb. 
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as,  when  shown  the  botanical  garden,  "  Is  not 
every  garden  a  botanical  garden  ?  "  When  told 
that  there  was  a  shrubbery  to  the  extent  of 
several  miles;  —  "  That  is  msiking  a  very  foolish 
use  of  the  ground ;  a  little  of  it  is  very  well" 
When  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  walk  on 
the  pleasure-ground;  "Don't  let  us  fatigue 
ourselves.  Why  should  we  walk  there? 
Here's  a  fine  tree,  let's  get  to  the  top  of  it." 
But  upon  the  whole,  he  was  very  much 
pleased.  He  said,  "  This  is  one  of  the  places 
I  do  not  regret  having  come  to  see.  It  is  a 
very  stately  place,  indeed ;  in  the  house,  mag- 
nificence is  not  sacrificed  to  convenience,  nor 
convenience  to  magnificence.  The  library  is 
very  splendid;  the  dignity  of  the  rooms  is 
very  great;  and  the  quantity  of  pictures  is 
beyond  expectation,  beyond  hope." 

It  happened  without  any  previous  concert 
that  we  visited  the  seat  of  Lord  Bute  upon  the 
king's  birthday ;  we  dined  and  drank  his  ma- 
jesty's health  at  an  inn  in  the  village  of  Luton. 

In  the  evening  I  put  him  in  mind  of  his 
promise  to  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  his  cele- 
brated Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield ',  and 
he  was  at  last  pleased  to  comply  with  this 
earnest  request,  by  dictating  it  to  me  from  his 
memory ;  for  he  believed  that  he  liimself  had 
no  copy.  There  was  an  animated  glow  in  his 
countenance  while  he  thus  recalled  his  high- 
minded  indignation. 

He  laughed  heartily  at  a  ludicrous  action  in 
the  court  of  session,  in  which  I  was  counsel. 
The  society  of  procurators,  or  attornies,  en- 
titled to  practise  in  the  inferior  courts  at 
Edinburgh,  had  obtuned  a  royal  charter,  in 
which  they  had  taken  care  to  have  their  ancient 
designation  of  Procurators  changed  into  that 
of  Solicitors,  from  a  notion,  as  they  supposed, 
that  it  was  more  genteel;  and  this  new  title 
they  displayed  by  a  public  advertisement  for 
a  general  meeting  at  their  hall. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Scottish  nation  is 
not  distinguished  for  humour;  and,  indeed, 
what  happened  on  this  occasion  may,  in  some 
dejrree,  justify  the  remark ;  for  although  this 
society  had  contrived  to  make  themselves  a 
very  prominent  object  for  the  ridicule  of  such 
as  might  stoop  to  it,  the  only  joke  to  which  it 
(rave  rise  was  the  following  paragraph,  sent  to 
the  newspaper  called  "  The  Caledonian  Mer- 
cury." 

"  A  correspondent  informs  us,  the  Worshipful 
Society  of  Chaldeans,  Ctidies,  or  Running*  Statioiurs 
of  this  city  are  resolved,  in  imitation,  and  encou- 
raged by  the  singular  success  of  their  brethren,  of 
an  equaJly  reapectable  Society,  to  apply  for  a  Char- 
ter of  their  Privileges,  particularly  of  the  sole  pri- 
vilege of  raocuRiNo,  in  the  most  extenuve  sense  of 


'  See  anti,  \k  85.  —  C. 

3  Roj/al  Sottcitors,  alias  Procuratort.  —  C. 

^  It  may  »eein  unlikely  that  Bonwell  should  have  garbled 
■TohtiBOD's  itatmnenu.  yet.  recollecting  that  Boswell  was  now 
almut  to  become  an  absentee,  and  knowing  that  be  occasionally 
twitted  Johnson's  expressions  la  favour  of  his  own  views,  1 


the  word,  exclusive  of  chairmen,  porters,  pcnoy- 
post  men,  and  other  inferior  ranks ;  their  brethren, 

the  R  —  Y — 1.  S  —  L K&^alias  P  —  c as*. 

j  before  the  iKPxaxoR  Courts  of  this  City,  always  ex> 
cepted. 

^  Should  the  Worahipful  Society  be  saeeewful, 
they  are  further  resolved  not  to  be  puffed  np  there- 
by, but  to  demean  themseLves  with  more  equani- 
mity and  decency  than  their  r-y-A  liearmcdL,  and 
very  modeet  brethren  above  mentioned  have  done, 
upon  their  late  dignification  and  exaltation.^ 

A  majority  of  the  memberB  of  the  society 
prosecuted  IVIr.  Robertson,  the  publisher  of  th« 
paper,  for  damages;  and  the  first  judgment  ^^i 
the  whole  court  very  wisely  dismissed  thv 
action :  Sohentur  risu  iabukt^  tu  mistus  ahibt^. 
But  a  new  trial  or  review  was  granted  upon  j 
petition,  according  to  the  forms  in  Scotland 
This  petition  I  was  engaged  to  answ^r^  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  wi^h  great  alacrity,  fumishcsd  me 
this  evening  with  what  follows.  [See  Ap- 
pendix.] 

I  am  ashamed  to  mention,  that  the  court*  by 
a  plurality  of  voices,  without  having  a  sn^ 
additional  circumstance  before  them,  revers*^: 
their  own  judgment,  made  a  serious  mattor  rit 
this  dull  and  foolish  joke,  and  adjudged  Mr 
Robertson  to  pay  to  the  society  five  pounu^ 
(sterling  money)  and  costs  of  suit.  The  deci- 
sion will  seem  strange  to  English  lawyers. 

On  Tuesday,  June  5.,  Johnson  was  to  re- 
turn  to  London.  He  was  very  pleasant  .t 
breakfast:  I  mentioned  a  friend  of  mvn 
having  resolved  never  to  marry  a  pr«n 
woman.  Johnsoh.  "  Sir,  it  is  a  very  nob^ 
resolution  to  resolve  not  to  marry  a  pretn 
woman.  Beauty  is  of  itself  very  estimarlir 
No,  Sir,  I  would  prefer  a  pretty  woman,  uc- 
less  there  are  objections  to  her.  A  pret:^^ 
woman  may  be  foolish ;  a  pretty  woman  mij 
be  wicked;  a  pretty  woman  may  not  like  n^ 
But  there  is  no  such  danger  in  marryin:;  a 
pretty  woman  as  is  apprehended ;  she  voll  or: 
oe  persecuted  if  she  does  not  invite  peneci:- 
tion.  A  pretty  woman,  if  she  has  a  mind  tr 
be  wicked,  can  find  a  readier  way  than  anotker ; 
and  that  is  all." 

I  accompanied  him  in  Mr.  Dilly*s  chaise  * 
Sheffbrd,  where,  talking  of  Lord  Bute*s  DtMt-r 

foing  to  Scotland,  he  said,  **  As  an  Engiiahmar 
should  wish  all  the  Scotch  gentlemen  $k^\ii'  • 
be  educated  in  England ;  Scotland  would  S  - 
come  a  province ;  they  would  spend  all  tJb.  r 
rents  in  England.** '  This  is  a  siibject  of  mr.  -* 
consequence,   and  much   delicacy.    The    a: 
vantage  of  an  English  education  is  onqi:*:'*" 
tionably  very  great  to   Scotch  genUemoi    -: 
talents  and  ambition;   and  regular  rmta^   \ 
Scotland,  and  perhaps  other  means,  murki  t  - 


cannot  but  suspect,  both  from  JofanMO**  nod 
former  opinions,  mf^,  pp.  Sit.  ^78.,  as  ml  as 
context,  that  to  what  b«  sftld  **m$  mmFmtitkmmr 
have  added,  **&«<  if  a  Seatckaum^  iikeUd  ke  #« 
opinion.**  —  Cboku,  1847. 


r 
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acknowledged  myself  much  obliged  to  him ;  but 
I  bofrged  that  he  would  go  on  as  to  the  propi- 
tiation being  the  chief  object  of  our  most  holy 
tuith.    He  then  dictated  this  one  other  para- 


jjraph. 


"  The  peculiar  doctrine  of  Christianity  is,  that 
(if  an  universal  sacrifice  and  perpetual  propitiation.* 
Other  prophets  only  proclaimed  the  will  and  the 
threatenings  of  God.     Christ  satisfied  his  justice.** 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Palmer",  fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  dined  with  us.  He  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  a  better  provision  were 
made  for  parish-clerks.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir, 
11  psiriah-clerk  should  be  a  man  who  is  able  to 
make  a  will  or  write  a  letter  for  any  body  in 
the  parish." 

I  mentioned  Lord  Monboddo's  notion '  that 
rhe  ancient  Egyptians,  with  all  their  learning 
aiul  all  their  arts,  were  not  only  black,  but 
w(K)lly-haired.  Mr.  Palmer  asked  how  did  it 
artfKMir  upon  examining  the  mummies?  Dr. 
Ji/hnson  approved  of  this  test.^ 

Although  upon  moat  occasions  I  never  heard 

a  more  strenuous  advocate  for  the  advantages 

of  wealth  than  Dr.  Johnson,  he  this  day,  I 

know  not  from  what  caprice,  took  the  other 

-itle.     "I  have  not  observed,"  said  he,  "that 

III  en  of  very  large  fortunes  enjoy  any  thing 

i-.xtraordinaxT  that  makes  happiness.      What 

his   the  Duke  of  Bedford?     What  has   the 

Duke    of  Devonshire?     The  only  great  in- 

^.'^iiice  that  I  have  ever  known  of  the  enjoy- 

r.-M'iit  of  wealth  was  that  of  Jamaica  Dawkins, 

.%  )io  going  to  visit  Palmyra,  and  hearing  that 

f  ?!»•  way  was  infested  by  robbers,  hired  a  troop 

>\  Turkish  horse  to  guard  him."^ 

L>r.  Gibbons^,  the  dissenting  minister,  being 
.Mentioned,  he  said,  "I  took  to  Dr.  Gibbons. 
A  fi'l  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Charles  Dilly, 
.•  i«  le«l,  ^  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him.  Tell  him, 
f  hoTl  call  on  me,  and  dawdle  over  a  dish  of 
•  •  i  in  an  aflemoon,  I  shall  take  it  kind." 
1  he  Reverend  Mr.  Smith,  vicar  of  Southill, 


'    «^*-^  tmti,  p.  999.    Thli  pattAge  proves  the  JusMre  of  that 
'   . .  r  .  .ftlioo  u  to  JohntoD'i  opinion  on  thU  important  point. 
.   <    m   >K.u. 

r  riiB  tinfortunate  person,  whose  full  name  wai  Thumai 

'  \%0*    Palmer,  afterwards  went  to  Dundee,  in  Scotland, 

r  f    He  olBrial«d  as  minister  to  a  congregation  of  the  sect 

<*alt  themselves  I'nitarlans,   from  a  notion  that  they 

. "  clrely  worship  one  V,nA,  because  they  dfi^f  the  mrs- 

.   i»    doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    They  do  not  advert  that 

^  r  IT*  Jit  body  of  the  Christian  church  in  maintaining  that 

•     ry  aruintaln   also  the  unity  of  the  (;<xihead  :    "  the 

.    ry    Id   L'nity  —  three  persons    and   one   0(xJ,"      Tiio 

l-ft    humbW  adores  the  Dirinltyas  e&hibited  in  the  holy 

•  i-re«.     I  he  Unitarian  swt  vainlv  presumes  to  com- 
,*t   and  define  the   Almighty.      Mr.  Palmer,  having 

• .     I    tsis  mind  with  political  speculations,  became  so  much  < 
.-  (ttttMi  wttii  our  excellent  con<tltutiun  as  to  compose, 
ffi.   aod  drcuLkte  writings,  which  were  fouiKi  to  bo  so 
•  s«  and  dangerous,  that  upon  being  found  guilty  by  a 

*  »»*•  ecMirt  oi  Justiciary  in  Scotland  sentenced  him  to 
.     ».  »«-tatloo  for  fourteen  years.    A  loud  clamour  aKainst 

w»  *rne9  waa  made  by  some  members  of  btith  houses  of  i 

.    '  »«»iit ;  tniC  both  houses  appproved  of   It  by  a  great  ^ 

r  .t  ^  .  and  b«  was  conveyed  to  the  settlement  for  convicts 

,   ^     »4«iCh  Wal«i.  —  BoiwiLL.    Mr.  T.  F.  Palmer  was  of 

.  'm    C^lf«  tn  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 

,  ^   «^^«fftalBl779.andlhatofS.T.  B.  InWSl.    He  died 

»    r  tfvCnm  from  Botany  Bay  In  IHOS.  ~  Malonb. 
J  -  ajB,<^o  from  Harodotos..-.  Boswill. 


a  very  respectable  man,  with  a  very  agreeable 
family,  sent  an  invitation  to  us  to  drink  tea.  I 
remarked  Dr.  Johnson*s  very  respectful  polite- 
ness. Though  always  fond  of  changing  the 
scene,  he  said, "  We  must  have  Mr.  Dilly's 
leave.  We  cannot  go  from  your  house,  Sir, 
without  your  permission."  We  all  went,  and 
were  well  satisfied  with  our  visit.  I,  however, 
remember  nothing  particular,  except  a  nice  dis- 
tinction which  Dr.  Johnson  made  with  respect 
to  the  power  of  memory,  maintaining  that  for- 
getfulness  was  a  man*s  own  fault.  "To  re- 
member and  to  recollect,"  said  he,  "  are  differ- 
ent things.  A  man  has  not  the  power  to  re- 
collect what  is  not  in  his  mind,  but  when  a 
thing  is  in  his  mind  he  may  remember  it." '' 

The  remark  was  occasioned  by  my  leaning 
back  on  a  chair,  which  a  little  before  I  had 
perceived  to  be  broken,  and  pleading  forgetfid- 
ness  as  an  excuse.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  its  being 
broken  was  certainly  in  your  mind." 

When  I  observed  that  a  housebreaker  was  in 
general  very  timorous ; — Johnson.  "  No  won- 
der. Sir ;  he  is  afraid  of  being  shot  getting  into 
a  house,  or  hanged  when  he  has  got  ovi  of  it." 

He  told  us,  that  he  had  in  one  day  written 
six  sheets  of  a  translation  from  the  French ; 
adding,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  now.  I 
wish  that  I  had  copies  of  all  the  pamphlets 
written  against  me,  as  it  is  said  Pope  had. 
Had  I  known  that  I  should  make  so  much 
noise  in  the  world,  I  should  have  been  at  pains 
to  collect  them.  I  believe  there  is  hardly  a 
day  in  which  there  is  not  something  about  me 
in  the  newspapers." 

On  Monday,  June  4.,  we  all  went  to  Luton- 
Hoe,  to  see  Lord  Bute*s  magnificent  seat^  for 
which  I  had  obtained  a  ticket.  As  we  entered 
the  park,  I  talked  in  a  high  style  of  my  old 
friendship  with  Lord  Mountstuart,  and  said, 
"  I  shall  probably  be  much  at  this  place."  The 
sage,  aware  or  human  vicissitudes,  gently 
checked  me :  **  Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  that."  * 
He  made  two  or  three  peculiar  observations ; 


«  It  appears  ft-om  t^rry  kind  of  evidence,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians had  long  hair,  and  sharp  s«id  handsome  features.  At  all 
events,  they  were  not  negroes —  Cbokek.  183». 

»  Henry  Dawkins.  Esq.,  the  companion  of  Wood  and 
Bouverie  in  their  travels,  and  the  patruo  of  the  Athemam 
Stuart.  — CaoKBi. 

•  Thomas  GiW>ons."  a  Calvinlst "  (says  the  Biog.  Did.)  "  of 
the  old  stamp,  and  a  man  of  great  piety  and  pninitive  man- 
ners "  He  wrote  a  life  of  Dr.  NVatt»,  and  assisted  Dr.  John- 
son with  some  materials  for  the  LiJ^  of  Watts  in  the  EngUsk 
Porti.     He  died  in  17HS.  seUL  sixt)-fi*e.  —  Cbokk». 

7  Mr.  Boswell'B  note  was.  1  Bu«|>ect,  Imperfect.  A  thing 
to  be  either  remrmbfred  or  recolUclcd  must  equally  have 
b«*«-n  In  the  luiud.  In  his  Dictionary,  Jnhnsoo  d<>t^t)^« 
**  Krmembrr^Ui  Ijear  in  mind,  to  recolUct,  u»  caU  to 
mind."  This  w«mld  seem  to  Imply  that  he  c<m»ltl«»rea 
ihe  words  as  nearly  synonjnioui  ;  but  ui  his  dofliurxon  VTr 
••  llrciMfct  -  to  rei'c.ver  m"inory.  to  ^atlier  what  Is  KC*itert».l  •• 
he  makes  the  true  dktlnriioo.  U  »-n  the  worcW  are  to*' 
rnniradl.tiniril^l.ed.  it  may  be  said  that  rrmrn^^rai^^, 
spontaneous,  an.l  recuUrct,,m  an  effurt ;  and  U,U.  I  ^Jll  \* 
What  Johnson  meant.  —  CaoRsa.  wi^^^  ^ 

•  Sceafi<«,  p-  <7».  n.  5. 

"  Dulcts  inex perils  potentls  cultura  atnVrl 
Expertua  metuU  "  —  /far.  I.  *'P«*<.uviii;fy; 
The  inexp«rlmced  love  to  court  th«  ,^        ^ 
Expcrlciicw  dreads  U."  — t-aonaa.  "^  • 
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wants  to  be  made  clearer  and  smoother.  You  may, 
by  revisal  and  improvement,  make  it  a  very  ele<rant 
work.  I  am,  my  dearest  dear,  your  most  humble 
servjint,  Sam.  Johnson." 

JOHNSON  TO  ASTLE.» 

"July  17. 17H1. 

»*SiK,  —  I  am  ashamed  that  you  have  been 
forced  to  call  so  of'trn  for  your  books,  but  it  has 
been  by  no  fault  on  either  side.  They  have  never 
boon  out  of  my  hands,  nor  have  I  ever  been  at 
home  without  seein;^  you  ;  for  to  see  a  man  so 
skilful  in  the  antHiuities  of  my  country  is  an 
opportunity  of  improvement  not  willingly  to  be 
missed. 

••  Your  notes  on  Alfred  appear  to  me  very  judi- 
cious and  accurate,  but  they  are  too  t\'w.  Many 
thinns  familiar  to  you  are  unknown  to  me,  and  to 
most  others ;  and  you  must  not  think  too  favour- 
ably of  your  readers  :  by  supposinij  them  knowing, 
you  will  leave  them  ignorant.  Measure  of  land, 
and  value  of  money,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
styte  with  care.      Had  the  Saxons  any  gold  coin? 

*'  I  have  much  curiosity  after  the  maimers  and 
trans.ictions  of  the  middle  ages,  but  have  wanted 
either  diligence  or  opportunity,  or  both.  You, 
Sir,  have  great  op])ortunities,  and  I  wish  you  both 
diligence  and  success.      1  am.  Sir,  <'\:c., 

'♦  Sa.m.   Johnson." 

The  f(dlowing  curious  anecdote  I  insert  in 
Dr.  Buriu'y's  own  words  : 

'*  Dr.  l>urney  related  to  Dr.  Johnson  the  par- 
tiality which  his  writings  had  excited  in  a  friend 
of  Dr.  Ihiruey's.  the  late  .Mr.  Uewley*.  well  known 
in  Norfolk  by  the  nrime  of  the  IViilosnp/icr  of  }fiis- 
tti'Kjhmn  ,•  who,  from  the  Ramblers  an«l  plan  of  hi.s 
Dictionarv,  and  loni::  before  the  author's  farnc  was 
established  by  the  Dictionary  itself,  or  any  other 
work,  had  conceived  such  a  reverence  for  him.  that 
he  earnt'Stiy  begged  Dr.  Burney  to  give  him  the 
cover  of  the  first  letter  he  had  reciiveil  from  hitn, 
as  a  relic  of  so  estimable  a  writer.  J  his  was  in 
17.^.).  In  17f)0,  when  Dr.  liurney  visited  Dr. 
Johnson  t  tlie  Temple,  in  London,  wiicre  he  had 
then  chaiubcrs,  he  ha])pened  to  arrive  there  before 
he  was  uj)  ;  and  being  shown  into  the  r<»oni  where 
he  was  to  l)reakfast,  finding  himself  alone,  he 
examined  the  contents  of  the  apartment,  to  try 
whether  he  could,  undiscovered,  steal  any  thing  to 
send  to  his  friend  Hewley,  as  another  relic  «)f  the 
dmirable  Dr.  Johnson.  But  finding  nothing 
better  to  hi>>  purpose,  he  cut  some  bristles  off  his 
hearth-broom,  and  enclosed  them  in  '  letter  to  his 
country  enthusiast,  who  received  them  with  due 
reverence.  The  Doctor  was  so  sensible  of  the 
honour  done  to  him  by  a  man  of  genius  and 
science,  to  whom  he  was  an  utter  stranger,  that  he 


I  [.in(,\  p.  u;.  n.  s.  _  r  ]  Tlu'  v^ill  of  Kinp  Allrod.  rilluilcd 
to  ill  tlii>  IctttT.  Iri'iii  tin'  i»n;jiii;il  Sa\<»n.  iti  (lu*  library  of 
•Mr.  A>tU'.  ll.l^  Ixcii  priiitrd  at  the  cxpi'iist-  ol  the  Univi-rsity 
«)!'  Ovfurd.—  Bo'^vvLlt. 

-  Mr.  Willi. nil  Ik'uU  y  vv.i>  a  Monthly  Hrviewcr,  and  died  in 
thi'  IvKi'^t'  (It  Dr.  Ihiriii'y,  in  I7>^.'t.  If  this  atu<'dot»'  woro 
8(  rioiisly  Inn-.  Mr.  IW-ulcv  iiiiKht  have  Ih'«mi  Iwttor  called  an 
idiot  than  an  i  nlhit-sia^t.  That  ho  should  have  n-ally  received 
thf  hnstU.s  uitli  rt'vinncc  —  that  Hurney  s>honld  not  have 
mentioned  the  lact  lo-Iohnson  for  (trcnty-jivc  years,  and  that 
.lohnson  >h<mld  hav»;  considered  it  as  an  honour,  would  be 
very  strange.    Nor  does  the  story  acquire  much  confirnuitioii 


said  to  Dr.  Burney,  *  Sir,  there  i-s  no  man  po*<e*5e: 
of  the  smallest  portion  of  modestj,  bat  n\vA  >• 
flattered  with  the  admiration  of  such  a  maa.  I  . 
give  him  a  set  of  ray  Lives,  if  he  will  do  tk  •> 
lionour  to  accept  of  them,*  In  this  he  kept  Im  rcr 
and  Dr.  Burney  had  not  only  the  pk'*54i.T  r 
gratifying  his  friend  with  a  present  more  wchT^t 
of  his  acceptance  than  the  segment  from  d- 
hearth-broom,  but  soon  after  introducing  hi:  t 
Dr.  Johnson  himself  in  Bolt  Court,  with^-bisr  a 
had  the  satisfaction  of  conversing  a  ccxnsicertur 
time,  not  a  fortnight  before  his  deiih;  rii- 
happened  in  St.  Martin's  Street,  during;  bi^  ^r: 
to  Dr.  Burney,  in  the  house  [No.  S6.]  wbertrjr 
great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  lived  and  diedbefc 

In  one  of  his  little  memorandum-WL^  s 
the  following  minute : 

"  August  9.,  '^  F.  M.,  aetat.   72,    in  the  suzr*."^ 
house  at    Streatham.      After   innumerable  :.>.• 
tions  formed  and  neglected,    1  have  retired  i:;ii- 
to  plan  a  life  of  greater  diligence,  in  hope  i^ 
may  yet  be  useful,  and  be  daily  better  prer-u?;: 
appear    before   ray  Creator    and    my  Jud^f,  r^ 
whose  intinitc   mercy  I  humbly  call  for  iw^<:^-- 
and  support.      My  purpose  is,  —  To    p»>  £:- 
hours  every    day   in    some    serious    eniplov-tii' 
Having  prayed,  1  purpose  to  employ  the  csjt » 
weeks   upon  the  Italian    language  for  rnr  s<nt: 
study." 

How   venerably   pious   does   he  appti.*  - 
these  moments  of  solitude!  and  how  ^t-:: 
are  his  resolutions  for  the  improvement  i'  - 
mind,  even  in  elegant   literature,  ai  »    ' 
advanced   period   of  life,   and  when  ai  ' 
with  many  complaints ! 

In  autumn  he  went  to  Oxford,  Binnin,"--^ 
Lichfield,  and  Ashbourne,  for  which  Ttrj.v 
reiusons  mijrht  be  j^iven  in  the  coDJeourr^ 
positive  manner  of  writers,  who  are  f^=- 
account  Ibr  every   event  which  they  t--^ 
He  him.self,  however,  says,  "  The  mi»r^  ^ 
my  journey  I  hardly  know :  I  omine-  •»  ^ 
year,  and  am   not  willing  to  Diiss  it  ar- 
(Pr.  and  Med.,  p.  198.)     But  some  so«>i    " 
sidcrations  arise,  amongst  which   is  th-.-  t- 
recollection   of  Mr.  IIe<?:tor,  surgei^r;.  ^   •' 
mingbam.     "  Hector  is  iikewi.<e  an  old  ~" 
the  only  companion  of  my  childhiXHJ  tbjt:  •fc^'- 
through  the  school  with  me.     We  hj%~^A*^' 
loved  one  another;  perhaps  we  mAyhc- 
better  by  some  serious  conversation;  *>i  ^^ 
however,  1  have  no  distinct  hope." 

He  says,  too,  '*  At  Lichfield,  mj  n*ii^^^  ^ 
I  hope  to  show  a  good  example  by  r^r- " 
attendance  on  public  worship." 


from  Madame  D'Arblaj's  addition,  that  H    ^^^      ^ 
Courl.  w  here  Johnson  aid  not  li»e  till  **^*'^*****'k^  » 
the  assiffuetl  date.     I  conclude  the_tfeir  bbb*  *»-*^ 

mere  nleasantrv Cbokkh,  lMI-47.  _,    .         -^ 

•■*    This  observation,  just  enough  in  ?«*«*•  ^  - 


here  ;  for  this  had  be«n.  as  we  b«»e  seen,  "^  ^,- 
excursion,  and,  besides  the  additiooai  "5**^  .  \'^  .  - 
mentioned  in  the  text,  it  appearslbat  Mrs.  *"^^/_^ 

had  forced  him  to  undertake  tbi*  hole  ^"^^f ^.  ,- 

.)f  his  health  and  ipiriU.    Did  BosweU  w«»a»<*^ 
I'hrale's  attention  ?~  Ckoekb. 
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[JOHNSON  TO  DIL  PATTEN. 

**  Sept.  94.  1781. 
**  DiAft  SiA,  —  It  is  ao  loog  since  we  passed  any 
time  together,  that  you  may  be  allowed  to  have 
forgotten  some  part  of  my  character ;  and  I  know 
not  upon  what  other  supposition  I  can  pass  with- 
out censure  or  complaint  the  ceremony  of  your 
a(ldre«.  Let  me  not  trifle  time  in  words,  to  which 
while  we  speak  or  write  them  we  assign  little 
me;ining.  Whenever  you  favour  me  with  a  letter, 
treat  me  as  one  that  is  glad  of  your  kindness  and 
proud  of  your  esteem. 

"  The  papers  which  have  been  sent  for  my  perusal 
I  am  ready  to  inspect,  if  you  judge  my  inspection 
necessary  or  useful :  but  indeed,  I  do  not ;  for 
w-liat  advantage  can  arise  from  it?  A  dictionary 
con%ivts  of  independent  parts,  and  therefore  one 
page  is  not  much  a  specimen  of  the  rest  It  does 
not  occur  to  me  that  I  can  give  any  assistance  to 
thi*  author,  and  for  my  own  interest  I  resign  it  into 
your  hands,  and  do  not  suppose  that  I  shall  ever 
wif  my  name  with  regret  where  you  shall  think  it 
proper  to  be  put. 

**  I  think  it,  however,  my  duty  to  inform  a 
writer  who  intends  me  so  great  an  honour,  that  in 
my  opinion  he  would  have  consulted  his  interest 
by  dedicating  his  work  to  some  powerful  and 
popular  neighbour,  who  can  give  him  more  than  a 
name.  What  will  the  world  do  but  look  on  and 
laugh  when  one  scholar  dedicates  to  another? 

^  If  I  had  been  consulted  about  this  Lexicon  of 
Antiquities  while  it  was  yet  only  a  design,  I  should 
ha«c  recommended  rather  a  division  of  Hebrew, 
(ircek,  and  Roman  particulars  into  three  volumes, 
than  a  combination  in  one.  Tlie  Hebrew  part,  at 
U'Ast,  I  would  have  wished  to  separate,  as  it  might 
tn*  a  very  popular  book,  of  which  the  use  might  be 
f  (tended  from  men  of  learning  down  to  the  English 
r«radcr,  and  which  might  become  a  concomitant  to 
ihf  Family  Bible. 

**  When  works  of  a  multifarious  and  extensive 

k.riil  are  underuken  in  the  country,  the  necessary 

Uxrk^  are  not  always  known.     I  remember  a  very 

.*.  arned  and  ingenious  clergyman  *,  of  whom,  when 

i.i*   had  publlsbed  notes  upon  the   Psalms,  I  in- 

.  I  uired  what  was  his  opinion  of  Hammond's  Com- 

■iitiitary,  and  was  answered,  that  he   had   never 

tu'^rd  of  it.      As  this  gentleman  has  the  opportu- 

.  iiy  of  consulting  you,  it  needs  not  to  be  supposed 

•  .jt  he  has  not  heard  of  all  the  proper  books  ;  but 

t  inlets  he  is  near  some  library,  I  know  not  how  be 

•.ilii  peruse  them  ;  and  if  he  is  conscious  that  his 

■f^Uej   is  nimi*  anputta,  it  would  be  prudent  to 

•  I  ty  his  publication  till   his  deficiencies  may  be 

«pplivd. 

*«  It  seems  not  very  candid  to  hint  any  suspicions 

'    im|xrfection  in  a  work  which  I  have  not  seen, 

» t  w  bat  I  have  said  ought  to  be  exctised,  since  I 

i.irvut  but  vrish  well  to  a  learned  man,  who  has 


S«-e  flMcf.  p.  879..  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Mudffe'i  notes  on 
*  ISaIxds.  whence  Mr.  Chalmeri  very  Justly  concludri  that 
•    •  ct»9  pertoii  meant.  —  CsoKBB. 

I  >r    Thoma*  P^ten  had  been  a  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ! 

.•<««.  A.  U.  173ft.  D.  D.  1754.    He  was  afterwards  Hector 

(  Htidfy,  Berha,  where  he  died  In  I71M).    The  letter  in  the 

t  rmtmtm  to  Mr.  Wilson's  ArekaolagiaU  Dictionary, which 


.1  •stttmaSely  dedicated  to  Johnson.  Seeposf,  31  Dec.  17B2. 

•  '•«»Ksa.    Jooet.  of  Nayland,  describes  Patten  as  one  or 

■  •  '>p  HoriM'i  "excellent  friends  "  In  early  life—  "  a  man 

't.^    porsst  oMaiiers  and   unqoestumabfe  erudition."  — 


clectad  me  for  the  honour  of  a  dedication,  and  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  correspondence  so 
valuable  as  yours.  And  I  beg  that  I  may  not  lose 
any  part  of  his  kindness,  which  I  consider  with 
respectful  gratitude.  Of  you,  dear  Sir,  I  entreat 
that  you  will  never  agun  forget  for  so  long  a  time 
your  most  humble  servant,  Sam.  Johhsom.**' 

— Gtnt,  Mag. 

JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 
{ExtracU,) 

**  Oxford,  Odober  17.  1781.  —  On  Monday 
evening  arrived  at  the  Angel  inn  at  Oxford,  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Barber,  without  any  sinister 
accident 

**  1  am  here ;  but  why  am  I  here  ?  on  my  way 
to  Lichfield,  where  I  bielieve  Mrs.  Aston  will  faie 
glad  to  see  me.  We  have  known  each  other  long, 
and,  by  consequence,  are  both  old;  and  she  is 
paralytic ;  and  if  I  do  not  see  her  soon,  I  may 
see  her  no  more  in  this  world.  To  make  a  visit  on 
such  considerations  is  to  go  on  a  melancholy  errand. 
But  such  is  the  course  of  life. 

^Lichfield,  October  20.  1781.  — I  wrote  from 
Oxford,  where  I  staid  two  days.  On  Thursday  I 
went  to  Birmingham,  and  was  told  by  Hector  that 
I  should  not  be  well  so  soon  as  I  expected ;  but 
that  well  I  should  be.  Mrs.  Careless  took  me 
under  her  care,  and  told  me  when  I  had  tea  enomgh. 
On  Friday  I  came  hither,  and  have  escaped  the 
post-chaises'  all  the  way.  Every  body  here  is  as 
kind  as  1  expected ;  I  think  Lucy  is  kinder  than 
ever." 

"  Athboumet  November  10.  1781 Yesterday  I 

came  to  Ashbourne,  and  last  night  I  had  very  little 
rest.  Dr.  Taylor  lives  on  milk,  and  grows  every 
day  better,  and  is  not  wholly  without  hope. 

*'  Liehfieldt  December  3.  1 781 .  —  I  am  now  come 
back  to  Lichfield,  where  I  do  not  intend  to  stay 
long  enough  to  receive  another  letter.  I  have 
little  to  do  here  but  to  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Aston. 
I  hope  not  the  last  leave.  But  Christians  may 
with  more  confidence  than  Sophonisba 

'  Avremo  tosto  lungo  lungo  spazio 
Per  stare  assieme,  et  san  forse  etemo.*  * 

—  Letters.  TVissiao.** 

JOHNSON  TO  ALLEN*, 
BoU  Court. 

"Ashbourne,  November  96^  1781. 
**  Dkae  Sib,  —  I  am  weary  enough  of  the  coun- 
try to  think  of  Bolt  Court,  and  purpose  to  leave 
Ashbourne,  where  I  now  am,  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
to  make  my  way  through  Lichfield,  Birmingham, 
and  Oxford,  with  what  expedition  I  decently  can, 
and  then  we  will  have  a  row  and  a  dinner,  and  now 
and  then  a  dish  of  tea  together. 


>  He  means  r$caped  the  t*pen*e  of  post-chaises  bf  happen* 
Ing  to  find  places  in  st«ge>coaches.  —  Caoass. 

«     We  soon  shall  find.  In  mutual  converse  blest, 
A  long,  perhaps  eternal,  space  of  rest.  —  C. 

s  Communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  P.  Cunningham :  who  found 
also  in  a  pocket-book  of  Alien*s.  memoranda  of  Johnson's 
departure  and  return.  "  Octobrr  IS.  I7S1,  Dr.  Jokmon  set 
omt  about 9  A . M.  to  OffirrO,  Lid^td,  amd  Aikbomme. '*  '*  D*' 
rembrr  1 1. 1781,  Dr.  Jokntom  retmmed  from  Derb^Mre."  — 
Csosaa. 
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I  doubt  not  but  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send 
the  oysters  to  Lichfield,  and  I  now  beg  that  you 
will  let  Mrs.  Desmoulins  have  a  guinea  on  my 
account 

My  health  has  been  but  indiflferent,  much  of  the 
time  I  have  been  out,  and  my  journey  has  not 
supplied  much  entertainment. 

"  I  shall  be  at  Lichfield,  I  suppose,  long  enough 
to  receive  a  letter,  and  I  desire  Mrs.  Desmoulins 
to  write  immediately  what  she  knows.  I  wish  to  be 
told  about  Frank's  wife  and  child.'  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
MS,  "Sam.  Johnson."] 

My  correspondence  with  hin>  during  the  rest 
of  this  year  was,  I  know  not  why,  very  scanty, 
and  all  on  my  side.  I  wrote  him  one  letter  to 
introduce  mr.  Sinclair  (now  Sir  John),  the 
member  for  Caithness S  to  his  acquaintance; 
and  informed  him  in  another  that  my  wife  had 
acain  been  affected  with  alarming  symptoms  of 
imiess. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 
1782. 

Death  of  Robert  Levett.  —  Verses  to  his  Memory. — 
Chatterton.  —  Dr.  Lawrence.  — Death  of  Friend- 
ship.  —  «  Beauties  "  and  "  Deformities  "  of  John^ 

ton. Misery  of  being  in  Debt.  —  Six  Rules  for 

Travellers.  —  Death  of  Lord  Auchinleck.  — 
"  Kindness   and    Fondness." —  Life.  —  Old  Age. 

Evils  of  Poverty Prayer  on  leaving  Strea- 

tham.  —  Visit  to  Cowdrey.  —  Nichols's  "  Anec- 
dotes.'*—  Wilson's  "  Archttological  Dictionary.*" 
—  Dr.  Patten. 

In  1782  his  complaints  increased,  and  the  his- 
tory of  his  life  this  year  is  little  more  than  a 
mournful  recital  of  the  variations  of  his  illness, 
in  the  midst  of  which,  however,  it  will  appear 
from  his  letters,  that  the  powers  of  his  mind 
were  in  no  degree  impaired. 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

*•  Jan.  6. 1782. 

«  Dear  Sir,  —  I  sit  down  to  answer  your  letter 
on  the  same  day  in  which  I  received  it,  and  am 
pleased  that  my  first  letter  of  the  year  is  to  you. 
No  man  ought  to  be  at  ease  while  he  knows  him- 
self in  the  wrong ;  and  I  have  not  satisfied  myself 
with  my  long  silence.  The  letter  relating  to  Mr. 
Sinclair,  however,  was,  I  believe,  never  brought 

"  My  health  has  been  tottering  this  last  year ; 
and  I  can  give  no  very  laudable  account  of  my 
time.  I  am  always  hoping  to  do  better  than  I 
have  ever  hitherto  done.  My  journey  to  Ash- 
bourne and  SuflTordshire   was   not   pleasant;  for 


1  Barber  wa«  with  him  on  thli  Journey :  the  whole  letter 
exhiblU  mtmOtit  of  JohDgon*s  charity  and  good  nature 
towards  his  humble  friend* —  Crokbk. 

s  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Ulbster.  Bart. ;  a 
Toluminou*  writer  on  agriculture  and  itatiitics —  Crokbx. 


what  enjoyment  has  a  sick  man  visiting  the  sick  ? 
Shall  we  ever  have  another  firolic  like  our  joumcj 
to  the  Hebrides? 

"  I  hope  that  dear  Mrs.  Boswell  will  surmount 
her  complaints :  in  losing  her  you  will  lose  tout 
anchor,  and  be  tossed,  without  stability,  by  tht 
waves  of  life.'  I  wish  both  you  and  her  very  mar.y 
years,  and  very  happy. 

**  For  some  months  past  I  have  been  so  with- 
drawn from  the  world,  that  I  can  send  you  nothing: 
particular.     All  your  friends,  however,  are  wdi 
and  will  be  glad  of  your  return  to  Londoo.     I  am, 
dear  Sir,  &c.,  Sam.  Jobksov.'" 

At  a  time  when  he  was  less  able  than  he  bi  j 
once  been  to  sustain  a  shock,  he  was  saddtr:!/; 
deprived  of  Mr.  Levett ;  which  event  be  thu^ 
communicated  to  Dr.  Lawrence. 

JOHNSON  TO  LAWRENCE. 

-Jan,  17.  IT« 
"  Sia,  —  Our  old  friend,  Mr.  Levett,  who  ws- 
last  night  eminently  cheerful,  died  this  morrin;; 
The  man  who  lay  in  the  same  room,  beariz^  ^ 
uncommon  noise,  got  up  and  tried  to  noake  h  c? 
speak,   but  without  effect.     He  then  called  Mr. 
Holder,  the  apothecary,  who,  though  when  be  ca.T. 
he  thought  him  dead,  opened  a  vein,  but  cot' 
draw  no  blood.     So  has  ended  the  loog  life  of  .. 
very  useful  and  very  blameless  man.     I  am,  S.;. 
your  most  humble  servant,  Sasc  Jobvsox  ^ 

In  one  of  his  memorandum-books  in  c  -. 
possession  is  the  following  entry  : 

**  January  20.,  Sunday,  Robert  Levett  w^  bnrW- 
in  the  churchyard  of  Bridewell,  between  one  a-^ 
two  in  the  afternoon.  He  died  on  ThuiMiay,  IT.. 
about  seven  in  the  morning,  by  an  instastaneo.* 
death.  He  was  an  old  and  fiuthlul  friend  I 
have  known  him  from  about  1746.  Casmmenda^- 
May  God  have  mercy  on  him !  May  be  bat . 
mercy  on  me  1  ** 

Such  was  Johnson*s  afiectionate  regard  f 
Levett  ^  ,  that  he  honoured  his  memorr  wi" 
the  following  pathetic  verses : 

"  Condemn*d  to  Hope*a  delusive  mane. 
As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day. 
By  sudden  blast  or  slow  decline 
Our  social  comfwts  drop  away. 

"  Well  try'd  through  many  a  varying  year. 
See  Levett  to  the  grave  descend  ; 
Officious,  innocent,  sincere^ 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  fiwod. 

**  Yet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye. 

Obscurely  wise  and  coarsely  kiad ; 
Nor,  letter'd  arrogance,  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefined. 

*<  When  fainting  Nature  calHd  for  mid^ 
And  hovering  death  prepared  tbe  blow. 
His  vigorous  remedy  display'd 

The  power  of  art  without  tbe  show. 


3  The  troth  of  thii  bai  been  proved  by  sad  es] 
BoiwsLL.    Mrs.  Botwelldled  Jua«  4.  I7n9.~  Uxyavt 

4  See  an  account  of  him,  amir,  p.  7S.  n.  7  ~  C, 


■■■la" 


JEt.  73. 
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**  In  misery's  darkest  caverns  known. 
His  ready  help  was  ever  nigh. 
Where  hopeless  anguish  pour'd  his  groan, 
And  lonely  want  retired  to  die.' 

**  No  summons  mock*d  by  chill  delay. 
No  petty  gains  disdain* d  by  pride : 
The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supply'd. 

**  His  virtues  wa]k'd  their  narrow  round, 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void ; 
And  sure  the  eternal  Master  found 
His  single  talent'  well  employ'd. 

**  The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night', 
Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by  ; 
His  iirame  was  firm,  his  powers  were  bright. 
Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

**  Then,  with  no  throbs  of  fiery  pain. 
No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain. 
And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way.** 

[JOHNSON  TO  MR.  BEATNIFFE, 
Recorder  of  Hull, 
'*  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  Febriury  U.  178S. 

Sia,  —  Robert  Levett,  with  whom  I  have  been 
connected  by  a  friendship  of  many  years,  died 
lately  at  my  house.  His  death  was  sudden,  and 
no  will  has  yet  been  found ;  1  therefore  gave  notice 
of  his  death  in  the  papers,  that  an  heir,  if  he  has 
any,  may  appear.  He  has  left  very  little  ;  but  of 
that  little  his  brother  is  doubtless  heir,  and  your 
friend  may  be  perhaps  his  brother.  I  have  had 
another  application  from  one  who  calls  himself  his 
brtvther ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  fit  that  the  claimant 
ftiuMild  ^ve  some  proofs  of  his  relation.  I  would 
^'Lidly  know,  from  the  gentleman  that  thinks  him- 
s«rlf  R.  Lcvett's  brother, 

**  In  what  year,  and  in  what  parish,  R.  Levett 
wus  bom? 

**  Mliere  or  how  was  he  educated  ? 

**  What  was  his  early  course  of  life  ? 

**  What  were  the  marks  of  his  person ;  his  stature ; 
the  colour  of  his  eyes  ? 

**  Was  be  marked  by  the  smalUpoz  ? 

**  Had  be  any  impediment  in  his  speech  ? 

**  What  relations  had  he,  and  how  many  are  now 
li>ing? 

>  Joboson  repimted  this  line  to  me  thui : 

**  And  labour  ttruli  sn  hour  (o  die.'* 
Hut  he  afterwards  altered  it  to  the  preient  reading.—  Bos- 

WLLL. 

s  Altutloo  to  the  (larable,  Itfatthew  xxv.  15.  ->  CKoKsa. 

^  Johnson,  vho  uied  to  ditparaf^  Graj  so  much,  found 
","\*  of  Itia  happy  expresitlont  lingering  in  liii  meinorv. 
M'  Markland  pointed  out  to  me  that  "  the  busy  day  —Ike 
J,  icrfui  night  ^*  are  in  C;ra)r'f  Ode  on  Vicistitudet.  and  "  The 
t  'itghitru  day,  the  ea»y  nighl"  In  hit  VeruM  on  Eton  Cot- 
i.^-    —  CaoKia,  1S47. 

*  The  retultfl  of  Jobnaon**  inquiriet  were,  that  Levett  was 
*.  ,"\   at  Weft  Ella,  about  Ave  miles  from  Hull;   wai  lup- 

<  <l  tn  be  about  7fl  veara  old,  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of 
t.  ,   childm.  and  left  two  brothers  and  a  sister  living.— 
I  Koaoa.  1M7. 

*  This  note  was  tn  answer  to  one  which  aocompanied  on« 
4  the  earliest  painphlets  on  the  subject  of  Cnatterton's 
'  fJTTf,  entitled  "  Cursory  Oliaervations  on  the  Poems 
■M'sbutiid  to  Thomai  Rowtey,"  &c.  Mr.  Thomas  Warton's 
▼«  ry  ^i«  **  loqairy  **  appeared  about  three  months  alter- 
w«nls;  and  Mr.  Tyr«iutt's  admirable  **  Vindication  of  his 
iftycndht,"  In  the  saancr  of  the  same  year,  loft  the  believers 


"  His  answer  to  these  questions  will  show  whe- 
ther he  knew  him ;  and  he  may  then  proceed  to 
show  that  he  is  his  brother. 

**  He  may  be  sure,  that  nothing  shall  be  hastily 
wasted  or  removed.  I  have  not  looked  into  his 
boxes,  but  transferred  that  business  to  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  of  character  above  suspi- 
cion.* Sam.  Johksoji."] 
—  Harwcod  MSS, 

JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  STRAHAN. 

••  Feb.  A.  1782. 

**  DiAR  ManAM, —  Mrs.  Williams  showed  me 
your  kind  letter.  This  little  habitation  is  now  but 
a  melancholy  place,  clouded  with  the  gloom  of  dis- 
ease and  death.  Of  the  four  inmates,  one  has  been 
suddenly  snatched  away;  two  are  oppressed  by 
very  afflictive  and  dangerotis  illness ;  and  I  tried 
yesterday  to  gain  some  relief  by  a  third  bleeding 
from  a  disorder  which  has  for  some  time  distressed 
me,  and  I  think  myself  to*day  much  better. 

**  I  am  glad,  dear  Madam,  to  hear  that  you  are 
so  far  recovered  as  to  go  to  Bath.  Let  me  once 
more  entreat  you  to  stay  till  your  health  is  not  only 
obtained,  but  confirmed.  Your  fortune  is  such  as 
that  no  moderate  expense  deserves  your  care ;  and 
you  have  a  husband  who,  I  believe,  does  not  re- 
gard it.  Stay,  therefore,  till  you  are  quite  well 
I  am,  for  my  part,  very  much  deserted  ;  but  com- 
plaint is  useless.  I  hope  God  will  bless  you,  and  I 
desire  you  to  form  the  same  wish  for  me.  I  am, 
dear  Madam,  &c..  Sam.  Joukson.*' 

JOHNSON  TO  MALONE. 

••  Feb.  27. 17W. 
'*  Sia,  —  I  have  for  many  weeks  been  so  much 
out  of  order,  that  I  have  gone  out  only  in  a  coach 
to  Mrs.  Thrale's,  where  I  can  use  all  the  freedom 
that  sickness  requires.  Do  not,  therefore,  take  it 
amiss,  that  I  am  not  with  you  and  Dr.  Farmer. 
I  hope  hereafter  to  see  you  often.    I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

•*  Sam.  Johmsow.** 

JOHNSON  TO  MALONE. 

**  March  S.  179S. 
**  DcAa  Sia,  —  I  hope  I  grow  better,  and  shall 
soon  be  able  to  enjoy  the  kindness  of  my  friends. 
I  think  this  wild  adherence  to  Chatterton'  more 
unaccountable  than  the  obstinate  defence  of  Ossian. 
In  Ossian  there  is  a  national  pride,  which  may  be 


In  this  darinf;  imposture  nothinff  but  "  the  resolution  to  say 
attain  what  had  boon  said  b<>fore.  '  Daring,  however,  as  this 
iiction  was,  and  wild  ak  was  the  adherence  to  Chattcrton, 
both  wrre  greatly  exceeded  In  179A  and  the  follow  Ini;  year, 
by  a  still  more  audaciou*  imposture,  and  the  pertnucity  of 
one  of  its  adherents,  who  has  iiniiiurtalised  hi«  name  by  \m\y~ 
liihing  a  bulliy  voiuroe,  of  which  the  direct  and  manifest 
obj'-ct  was.  to  prove  the  authentirity  of  certain  iiapers  attri- 
buted to  Stiali«{>«'are,  after  the  fabricator  of  tne  ■purioiis 
trash  had  publicly  acknowledged  th«r  imposture —  Malonr. 
Mr.  Malone  alludes  to  the  forgery,  by  Mr.  William  Henry 
Ireland,  ol  the  Shaketfieariaii  luipi'rs  which  were  exhibited, 
with  a  ridiculous  mixture  of  pomu  and  mjstery,  at  his 
father's  house  in  Norfr>lk  Street.  It  seems  tcarcely  con- 
ceivable how  such  palpable  impositions  could  hate  deceived 
the  mo«t  ignorant ;  and  yet  there  were  numerous  du|tes 
in  the  critical  and  literary  circle*  of  the  day.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Ireland  afterwards  publlthed  a  full  and  minute  confession 
of  the  whole  progress  of  his  forgi-rv ;  but,  with  a  curious 
obstinacy,  he,  in  this  work,  vehemetitly  accuses  of  blindneis, 
ignorance,  and  bad  faith,  all  those  who  detected  what  he  con- 
fesses to  have  t)een  an  impoftnre.  and  is  equally  latuh  in 
praise  of  the  discernment  and  judgment  of  those  whr<iii  he 
uroves  to  have  been  dupes — Csoass.  He  died  in  Iii34.  — 
WBioaT. 
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forgiven,  though  it  cannot  be  applauded.  In 
Chatterton  there  is  nothing  but  the  resolution  to 
say  again  what  has  once  been  said.     I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johkson.** 

These  short  letters  show  the  r^ard  which 
Dr.  Johnson  entertained  for  Mr.  Id&lone,  who 
the  more  he  is  known  is  the  more  highly  valued. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  tfohnson  was 
prevented  from  sharing  the  elegant  hospitality 
of  that  gentleman's  table,  at  which  he  would 
in  every  respect  have  been  fully  gratified.  Mr. 
Malone,  who  has  so  ably  succeeded  him  as  an 
editor  of  Shakspeare,  has,  in  his  Preface,  done 
great  and  just  honour  to  Johnson's  memory. 

JOHNSON  TO  MRS.   PORTER. 

"  London,  March  S.  1782. 

"  Dear  Madam, —  I  went  away  from  Lich6eld 
illy  and  have  had  a  troublesome  time  with  my 
breath.  For  some  weeks  I  have  been  disordered 
by  a  cold,  of  which  I  could  not  get  the  violence 
abated  till  I  had  been  let  blood  three  times.  I 
have  not,  however,  been  so  bad  but  that  I  could 
have  written,  and  am  sorry  that  I  neglected  it. 

"  My  dwelling  is  but  melancholy.  Both  Wil- 
liams and  Desmoulins,  and  myself,  are  very  sickly ; 
Frank  is  not  well ;  and  poor  Levett  died  in  his  bed 
the  other  day  by  a  sudden  stroke.  I  suppose  not 
one  minute  passed  between  health  and  death.  So 
uncertain  are  human  things. 

*'  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  world  about  me ; 
I  hope  your  scenes  are  more  cheerful.  But  what- 
ever befalls  us,  though  it  is  wise  to  be  serious,  it  is 
useless  and  foolish,  and  perhaps  sinful,  to  be  gloomy. 
Let  us,  therefore,  keep  ourselves  as  easy  as  we 
can ;  though  the  loss  of  friends  will  be  felt,  and 
poor  Levett  had  been  a  faithful  adherent  for  thirty 
years. 

^*  Forgive  me,  my  dear  love,  the  omission  of 
wridng ;  I  hope  to  mend  that  and  my  other  faults. 
Let  me  have  your  prayers.  Make  my  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  Miss  Adey,  and  Mr. 
Pearson,  and  the  whole  company  of  my  friends. 
I  am,  &c.,  Sam.  Johnson." 

JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  PORTER. 

*'  Bolt  Court,  March  19. 178S. 
"  Drar  Madam,  —  My  last  was  but  a  dull 
letter,  and  I  know  not  that  this  will  be  much  more 
cheerful :  I  am,  however,  willing  to  write,  because 
you  are  desirous  to  hear  from  me.  My  disorder 
has  now  begun  its  ninth  week,  for  it  is  not  yet 


1  Dr.  Lawrence  had  long  been  hit  friend  and  confidant 
A  convernation  Mrs.  Thrale  saw  them  hold  together  In 
Essex  Street,  one  day  in  tlie  year  1781  or  1782,  was  a  singular 
and  melancholy  one.  Dr.  Johnson  was  exceedingly  ill,  and 
she  accompanied  him  thither  for  advice.  The  physician  was, 
however,  in  some  respects,  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  patient : 
Johnson  was  panting  under  an  asthma  and  dropsy ;  but  Law- 
rence had  been  brought  home  that  very  morning  struck  with 
the  palsy,  from  which  he  had.  two  hours  before  they  came, 
strove  to  awaken  himself  bv  blister* :  thev  were  both  deaf, 
and  scarce  able  to  speak  besides  ;  one  nrom  difflculty  of 
breathing,  the  other  from  paralytic  debility.  To  give  and 
receive  medical  counsel,  therefore,  they  fairly  sat  down  on 
each  side  a  table  in  the  doctor's  gloomy  apartment,  adorned 
with  skeletons,  preserved  monsters,  andf  agreed  to  write 
Latin  billets  to  each  other.  [Mr.  Malone,  in  his  MS.  notes, 
•ays  that  this  description  is  ideal^  as  Dr.  Lawrence  had  no 
skeletons  or  monsters  in  his  room.]  "  Such  a  scene,  ftc.*'  ex- 
claims Mrs.  Thrale, "  did  I  never  see."  "  You,"  said  Johnson, 


over.  I  was  last  Thursday  blooded  for  the  fourth 
time,  and  have  since  found  myself  much  rdietd. 
but  I  am  very  tender  and  easily  hurt;  so  th:t 
since  we  parted  I  have  bad  but  little  comfort.  Bf 
I  hope  that  the  spring  will  recover  me,  snd  that  ir 
the  summer  I  shall  see  Lichfield  again,  for  I  ril 
not  delay  my  visit  another  year  to  the  end  uf 
autumn. 

"  I  have,  by  advertising,  found  poor  Mr.  Lewtt'^ 
brothers,  in  Yorkshire,  who  will  take  the  little  u 
has  left ;  it  is  but  little,  yet  it  will  be  vekoiBt. 
for  I  believe  they  are  of  very  low  eooditkm. 

**  To  be  sick,  and  to  see  nothing  bat  stckoc-s^ 
and  death,  is  but  a  gloomy  state:  but  I  bcifv 
better  times,  even  in  this  world,  will  eome;  k-' 
whatever  this  world  may  withhold  or  give,  »e  <^^- 
be  happy  in  a  better  state.  Pray  for  me,  my  dru 
Lucy.  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cobh,  as. 
Miss  Adey,  and  my  old  friend,  Hetty  Baiky.  tu: 
to  all  the  Lichfield  ladies.     I  am,  &c, 

*•  Sam.  JoHXsoy." 

On  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  wrin-er. 
he  thus  feelingly  mentions  his  respected  frur.' 
and  physician,  Dr.  Lawrence : — 

*'  Poor  Lawrence  has  almost  lost  the  seme  d 
hearing ;  and  I  have  lost  the  oonversstioa  ot  i 
learned,  intelligent,  and  communicative  eompar.i  \. 
and  a  friend  whom  long  fiimiliarity  has  mLr. 
endeared.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  best  men  vb  •  ^ 
I  have  known.  —  Nottrum  omnittm,  muenrt  Dm* 
(Pr.  and  Med,  p.  203. )» 

It  was  Dr.  Johnson's  custom,  when  he  vn  t 
to  Dr.  Lawrence  concerning  his  own  health. ' 
use  the  Latin  language.   I  have  been  ftTou: 
by  Miss  Lawrence  with  one  of  these  letttr«  - 
a  specimen : 

«  T.  LAWRENCIO,  MEDICO  S. 

*'  Mafis  Calcodis.  ITr ' 
**  Novum  frigus,  nova  tussis,   nova  spinndi  t^r 
ficultas,  novam  sanguinis  misaiooem  susdeQt.(,-j  ^ 
tamen  te  inconsulto  nolim  fieri.     Ad  te  yaarv  *.' 
possum,  nee  est  cur  ad  me  venias.      lieere  trl  • 
licerc  uno  verbo  dicendum  est;    atten  mir. 
Holdero'  reliqueris.     Si   per  te  licet,  tmi>en:> 
nuncio  Holderum  ad  me  dedueere.  Postquaa  : 
discesseris  quo  me  vertam?**  * 

Soon  after  the  aboTC  letter,  Dr.Lawni 
left  London,  but  not  before  the  palsy  - 
made  so  great  a  progress  as  to  rendw  him  u  • 
able  to  write  for  himself.     The  foUowing  -" 


are  "  timidi  and  geUdit**  flndfnff  that  hU  fHend  bad  pr  « -  ^ 

C Illative  not  drastic  remedies.  **  It  la  not  mk."  itp  >"  ' 
iwrence,  in  an  Interrupted  vofaw ;  **  "tb  oaiorr  t  . 
geUdk  and  timidir  In  fact  he  U*ed  but  few  i8oo'b<  ^ 
and  retained  his  faculties  a  still  shorter  thae.  Hr  *^*  •  * 
of  strict  piety  and  profound  leamina.  but  little  sktwJ 
knowledge  of  life  or  manners,  and  died  withoat  rtti  *»* 
enjoyed  the  reputation  he  so  justly  deacrved.  —  Awf--<i*'* 
CaoRBR. 

9  BosweU  here  departs  a  litUe  horn  the  onfcr  of  •>^  ' 
Ckokvr. 

s  Mr.  Holder,  In  the  Strand,  Dr.  Jobosoo's  tftOttn^  - 

BOSWKLL. 

*  ••  May,  1781    Fresh  cold,  reaewcd  coafb.  nd  f 
creased  difficulty  of  breathing ;  all  suggest  aAirnrr . 
of  blood,  which,  noweTer,  1  do  not  cbooae  to  fanr*  *«»  • 
out  your  advice.    1  cannot  well  come  to  ;eu,  V0  !• »»'' 
occasion  for  your  coming  to  me.    You  mar  say.  la '«' ' 
yes  or  no,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Holder  sm  ma-    ujvtr^ ' 


«^ 
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^9 
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extracts  from  letters  addressed  by  Johnson  to 
Miss  Lawrence : 

JOHNSON  TO  MISS  LAWRENCE. 

**  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  Feb.  4.  1783. 
"  You  will  easily  believe  with  what  gladness  I 
read  that  you  bad  heard  once  again  that  voice  to 
which  we  have  all  so  often  delighted  to  attend. 
May  you  often  hear  it  If  we  had  his  mind,  and 
his  tongue,  we  could  spare  the  rest 

**  I  am  not  vigorous,  but  much  better  than  when 
«iear  Dr.  Lawrence  held  my  pulse  the  last  time. 
IW  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know,  from  one  little 
interval  to  another,  the  state  of  his  body.  I  am 
plea^  that  he  remembers  me,  and  hope  that  it 
never  can  be  possible  for  me  to  forget  him.  July 
'J-Jd,  1782. 

«•  I  am  much  delighted  even  with  the  small 
advances  which  dear  Dr.  Lawrence  makes  towards 
recovery.  If  we  could  have  again  but  his  mind. 
And  his  tongue  in  his  mind,  and  his  right  hand, 
«re  should  not  much  lament  the  rest.  I  should 
n<»C  despair  of  helping  the  swelled  hand  by  elec- 
tricity, if  it  were  frequently  and  diligently  supplied. 
**  Let  me  know  from  time  to  time  whatever 
happens;  and  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
much  I  am  interested  in  every  change.  Aug.  26. 
J  782. 

**  Though  the  account  with  which  you  favoured 
rnc  in  your  last  letter  could  not  give  me  the 
f  Jt^avure  that  I  wished,  yet  I  was  glad  to  receive 
it  :  for  my  affection  to  my  dear  friend  makes  me 
desirous  of  knowing  his  state,  whatever  it  be.  I 
l»o|(,  therefore,  that  you  continue  to  let  me  know, 
from  time  to  time,  all  that  you  observe. 

**  Many  fits  of  severe  illness  have,  for  about  three 
months  past,  forced  my  kind  physician  often  upon 
nsy  mind.  I  am  now  better ;  and  hope  gratitude, 
.,«  w«Jl  as  distress,  can  be  a  motive  to  remem- 
brance." 

JOHNSON  TO  CAPTAIN  LANGTON*, 

In  Roehetter, 

"  Boit  Court,  March  20.  17S3. 

•*  Dsaa  Si  a,  —  It  if  now  long  since  we  saw  one 
another :  and,  whatever  has  been  the  reason,  neither 
\.<ii  have  written  to  me,  nor  I  to  you.  To  let 
r.' .i-ruiahip  die  away  by  negligence  and  silence,  is 
c.rtAinly  not  wise.  It  is  voluntarily  to  throw 
.(••ay  one  of  the  greati*st  comforts  of  this  weary 
■•  lerimagCf  of  which  when  it  is,  as  it  must  be, 
r  I  ken  Bnally  away,  he  that  travels  on  alone  will 
wfintier  how  his  esteem  could  be  so  little.  Do  not 
f  -rszt-t  me;  you  see  that  I  do  not  forget  you.  It 
.  pU-A^ing  in  the  silence  of  solitude  to  think  that 
"  •  re  is  one  at  least,  however  distant,  of  whose 
>k  ric'%olenoe  there  is  little  doubt,  and  whom  there  is 
\  ^t  hope  of  seeing  again. 

*■'  C>f  my  life,  from  the  time  we  parted,  the 
•  .'tory  is  moumfuL     Ttie  spring  of  last  year  de- 


K 


.  f .  cJm  metMncer  wilt  tning  Holder  to  me.    When  yoQ 
.a  tm  t"— «  whliber  th*!!  I  turn  myietf  ?  **—  Caoaaa. 

Mr.  ungton  tieinf  at  this  time  on  duty  at  Rochetter,  he 

jvMrv^Md  liy  bit  military  title. —  Boswkll.     This  U.I 

r.k,  a  mlaCake :  Mr.  Langtoo  bad  now  fixed  hit  retldence  at 

#  b#aftrr Caoaaa,  11147. 

>  J'lhoeoo  hat  here  exprettcd  a  tentlment  tlinllar  to  that 

•  uunmA  In  ooo  of  Sbenttooe't  tiansat,  to  which,  lu  hit  life 
tt*at  pa«C*  be  bat  git  en  high  praite : 


prived  me  of  Thrale,  a  man  whose  'eye  for  fifteen 
years  had  scarcely  been  turned  upon  me  but  with 
respect  or  tenderness ;  for  such  another  friend,  the 
general  course  of  human  things  will  not  suflTer  man 
to  hope.     I  passed  the  summer  at  Streatham,  but 
there  was  no  Thrale ;  and  having  idled  away  the 
summer  with  a  weakly  body  and  neglected  mind, 
I  made  a  journey  to  Staffordshire  on  the  edge  of 
winter.     The  season  was  dreary,  I  was  sickly,  and 
found  the   friends  sickly   whom   I   went   to  see. 
After  a  sorrowful  sojourn,  I  returned  to  a  habita- 
tion possessed  for  the  present  by  two  sick  women, 
where  my  dear  old  friend,  Mr.  Levett,  to  whom, 
as  he  used  to  tell  me,  I  owe  your  acquaintance, 
died  a  few  weeks  ago,  suddenly,  in  his  bed  ;  there 
passed  not,  I  believe,  a  minute  between  health  and 
death.      At  night,  at   Mrs.    Thrale*s,   as    I   was 
musing  in  my  chamber,  I  thought  with  uncommon 
earnestness,  that,  however  I  might  alter  my  mode 
of  life,  or  whithersoever  I  might  remove,   I  would 
endeavour  to   retain    Levett  about   me:    in   the 
morning  my  servant  brought  me  word  that  Levett 
was  called  to  another  state,  a  state  for  which,  I 
think,  he  was  not  unprepared,  for  he  was   very 
useftU  to  the  poor.     How  much  soever  I  valued 
him,  I  now  wish  that  I  had  valued  him  more.' 

"  I  have  myself  been  ill  more  than  eight  weeks 
of  a  disorder,  from  which,  at  the  eipense  of  about 
fifty  ounces  of  blood,  I  hope  I  am  now  recovering. 

**  You,  dear  Sir,  have,  I  hope,  a  more  cheerful 
scene ;  you  see  George  fond  of  his  book,  and  the 
pretty  Misses  airy  and  lively,  with  my  own  little 
Jenny  ',  equal  to  the  best ;  and  in  whatever  can 
contribute  to  your  quiet  or  pleasure,  you  have 
Lady  Ilothes  ready  to  concur.  May  whatever  you 
enjoy  of  good  be  increased,  and  whatever  you  suffer 
of  efil  be  diminished.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

JOHNSON  TO  HECTOR,* 

"  London,  March  91. 1783. 

"  DcAa  Sim,  —  I  hope  I  do  not  very  grossly 
flatter  myself  to  imagine  that  you  and  dear  Mrs. 
Careless  (p.  488.)  will  be  glad  to  hear  some  account 
of  me.  I  performed  the  journey  to  London  with 
very  little  inconvenience,  and  came  safe  to  my 
habitation,  where  I  found  nothing  but  ill  health, 
and,  of  consequence,  very  little  cheerfulness.  I 
then  went  to  visit  a  little  way  into  the  country, 
where  I  got  a  complaint  by  a  cold  which  has  hung 
eight  weeks  upon  me,  and  from  which  I  am,  at  the 
eipense  of  fifty  ounces  of  blood,  not  yet  free.  I  am 
afraid  I  must  once  more  owe  my  recovery  to  warm 
weather,  which  seems  to  make  no  advances  to- 
wards us. 

"  Such  is  my  health,  which  will,  I  hope,  soon 
grow  better.  In  other  respects  I  have  no  reason 
to  complain.  I  know  not  that  I  have  written  any 
thing  more  generally  commended  than  the  Lives  of 
Me  Poetti  and  have  found  the  w'orld  willing  enough 
to  caress  me,  if  my  health  had  invited  me  to  be 


"  I  pr1s«<d  et ery  hoar  that  went  by, 

B«*yond  all  that  had  pleased  me  before  ; 
Bat  now  thi>y  are  gone,  and  I  aigh. 
And  I  grieve  that  I  prised  them  no  more.** 

J.  Botwiu,,  Jon. 

*  Seem/I.p.  565.  n.2.  ~C. 

*  A  part  of  thit  letter  having  been  torn  oflT,  1  have,  frore 
the  evident  meaning.  tuppUed  a  few  wordt  and  half  worde  at 
the  endt  and  beginning  of  llnet.  —  Boswill. 
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in  much  company ;  but  this  season  I  have  been 
almost  wholly  employed  in  nursing  myself. 

"  When  summer  comes  I  hope  to  see  you  again, 
and  will  not  put  off  my  visit  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  I  have  lived  so  long  in  London,  that  I  did 
not  remember  the  ditterence  of  seasons. 

"  Your  health,  when  I  saw  you,  was  much  im- 
proved. You  will  be  prudent  enough  not  to  put 
it  in  danger.  I  hope,  when  we  meet  again,  we 
shall  congratulate  each  other  upon  fair  prospects 
of  longer  life  ;  though  what  are  the  pleasures  of 
the  longest  life,  when  placed  in  comparison  with  a 
happy  death  ?     I  am,  &c.,  Sam.  Johnson." 


JOHNSON  TO  HECTOR. 

(  Without  a  date,  but  supposed  to  be  about  this  tinie.) 

"  Deak  Sik,  —  That  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Careless 
sliould  have  care  or  curiosity  about  my  health 
gives  me  that  pleasure  which  every  man  feels  from 
finding  himself  not  forgotten.  In  <ige  we  feel 
atrain  that  love  of  our  native  i)lace  and  our  early 
friends,  which,  in  the  bustle  or  amusements  of 
middle  life,  were  overborne  and  suspended.  You 
and  I  should  now  naturally  cling  to  one  another  ; 
we  have  outlived  most  of  those  wlio  could  pretend 
to  rival  us  in  each  other's  kindness.  In  our  walk 
through  life  we  have  dropped  our  companions,  and 
are  now  to  pick  up  such  as  chance  may  oflfer  us,  or 
to  travel  on  alone.  You,  indeed,  have  a  sister, 
with  whom  you  can  divide  the  day  ;  1  have  no 
natural  friend  left  :  but  Providence  has  been 
j)leased  to  preserve  me  from  neglect;  I  have  not 
wanted  sueli  alleviatio:is  of  life  as  friendship  could 
siip|>ly.  My  health  has  been,  from  my  twentieth 
year,  such  as  has  seldom  afforded  me  a  single  day 
of  ease;  but  it  is  at  least  not  worse;  and  1  some- 
times make  myself  believe  that  it  is  better.  My 
disorders  are,  however,  still  sufhciently  oppressive. 

"  I  think  of  seeing  .Statlbrdshire  again  this 
autumn,  and  intend  to  find  my  way  through  IJLr- 
mingham,  wliere  I  hope  to  see  you  and  dear  Mrs. 
Careless  well.      1  am,  Sir,  i*\;c., 

*•  Sam.  Johnson." 

*' ^larch  18.'  —  Having  been  from  the  middle 
of  Jaiiuarv  tllstressed  bv  a  cold,  which  made  mv 
revpiralioii  very  lab«)rious,  and  from  whieh  I  was 
but  little  relieved  by  being  blooded  three  times ; 
having  tried  to  ease  the  oppression  of  my  breast  by 
frcijiient  opiates,  which  kept  me  waking  in  the 
night  and  rirowsy  the  next  day,  and  subjected  me 
to  ilie  tyranny  of  vain  imaginations;  having  to  all 
this  addc'd  frequent  cathartics,  sometimes  with  mer- 
cury. I  at  last  persuaded  Dr.  Lawrence,  on  Thurs- 
'l<nj,  March  11.,  to  let  me  bleed  more  copiously. 
Sixteen   ounces   were   taken   away,  and   from  that 


I  Vnr  tlic  l.'ittt'r  li  lit"  of  this  inontli  of  Marcli  he  kept  tlic 
folliiu  inv'  li.iry,  of  whieh  Uoswcll  has  L,'ivon  only  one  para- 
gra|ili.  —  ( 'lioKKit. 

'  Sir  Willi. nil  Wallor.  tho  l'arliatn<Mitary  f»oncral  in  the 
dr. nil!  IJclullioa,  wrote  *'  Dimnc  Miditii'ious  on  sivcral 
Occnsi  <n<.  inlh  (Kfoi/i/  Directory.  I'.s'i."  —  CuoivEn,  IH17. 

*   A  Iririinl  (;n'fk  ,   a  Irietiil  ol  Mr.  LaTi<;ton.  — (^HoKtK. 

^  The  c.it:il(>u'iif  rt'ferrcil  to  vms  pr<>|);ibly  that  of  the 
.anrieiit  coins  in  Dr  llimtcr's  iiui»»'<nn,  which  wa.«  tuibh.'.hed 
m  the  ensuing  \e.ir,  with  a  rl.\-siral  iiinlication  to  the 
w'huli  I'erh.Aps  Dr.  .lohlison  reviseii. —  CkoKL'R. 

•'*  Thi^  inents.  I  suppose,  fJ.ihn's  work.  De  Temperament  is 
ct  ine(/ua/i  teiiipcrie,  Lil>.  iii.      T/ionia  Linacro,  Anglo  in- 


queen. 


time  my  breath  has  been  free,  and  ray  brci'! si 
On  that  day  I  took  little  food,  andnofie4  (^ 
Thursday  night  I  slept  with  great  tramjn^jr 
On  the  next  night  I  took  diacodiun)|S)rjpL»;p-^- 
pies],  and  had  a  most  restless  nigbt.  Ot  ■.it  r- 
day  I  remember  nothing,  but  that  1  rot  d  r ; 
afternoon,  and  saw  Mrs.  Lennox  and  .Sc^-d 

'*  Sundat/y  17 I  lay  late  and  had  on'vrii- 

to  dinner.  I  read  part  of  Waller's  Dirtctirr  . 
pious,  rational  lx)ok  :  but  in  any  except  t  vrn  r- 
gular  life  difficult  to  practise. 

"  It  occurred  to  me,  that  though  tny  t:m?  xr 
pass  unemployed,  no  more  should  pa«  ur-c^. /- 
and  this  has  been  written  to-day,  in  const.'qj/ir 
that  thought.  I  read  a  Greek  chapter,  prsy^i  r_ 
Francis,  which  I  now  do  commonly,  and  cij^-- 
to  him  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  which  I  find  cocr^: 
not  observed,  I  think,  by  the  expositor;.  I  f*- 
punch  for  myself  and  my  serrajits,  by  »h  r'-  • 
the  night,  I  thought  Iwth  my  breast  and  i-iufiX^ ' 
disordered. 

Monday^  18. — 1  rose  late,  looked  a  hvC-^r- 
books.  Saw  Miss  Reynolds  and  Mtss  Tbrtli.  t^ 
Nicolaida';  afterwards  Dr.  Hunter*  cxzt- 
his  catalogue.  I  then  dined  on  tea,  &c. ;  tbe;-^ 
over  part  of  Dr.  Lawrence's  book  **  De  Ttr  '■ 
mentis,'  which  seems  to  have  been  »ritti'£  t-.- ^ 
troubled  mind. 

"My   mind  has  been  for  some  timsrLactc- 
turbed.      The  peace  of  God  be  with  m*. 

"  Tuesdai/t  19.  —  I  rose  late.      I  w^<  tis^^ 
Mrs.  Thrale,    Mr.    Cotton,   and   Mr.  Cnj^i' 
took    Lawrence's    paper   in    hand,  but  rm  r- 
having  fasted  yesterday,  I   was  hungry,  ilt-    " 
freely,  then  slept  a  little,  and  drank  tea;  itea   - 
candles,  and  wrote  to  Aston  and  Lucy;  tb^"*^ 
on    with    Lawrence,    of  which    little  reniiss 
prayed  with  Francis. 

*'  Mens  sedatior,  laus  Deo. 

"To-morrow  Shaw'  comes.      I   think  t  "- 
Lawrence,  and  write  to  Langton. 

"  Ptx)r  Lawrence  has  almost  lost  the  i*. 
hearing:  and  I  have  lost  the  converMti:^  ' 
learned,  intelligent,  and  communicative  ecr^^i^ 
and  a  friend  whom  long  familiarity  hzi  " 
endeared.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  best  astc- ' - 
I  have  known. 

"  Nostrum  omnium  miserere  Deus. 

"  U'tdneadayy  20.  —  Shaw  came ;    I  6nit*;-»-  "• 
ing  Lawrence,      l   dined  liberally.     Wtj^  ^  - 
letter  to   Langton,   and  designed  to  rea^i.  t-" " 
hindered  by    Strahan.      Tlu  minzstTy  u  e-»  '" 
I  praiftd  with  FranciSy  and  gate  thanis. 

*'  I'o-morrow —  To  Mrs.    Thrale  —  To  « 
Hector — To  Dr.  Taylor. 

"  Thursday,  21 I  went  to  Mr*.  Thr:>L-   ' 

Cox*   and    Paradise   met    me    at     the  ck*^'  " 
went  with  me  in  the  coach.      Paradise '« t'* 


ferprete,  \^2\.  A  curious  book,  wh^rh  Dr.  l-«*~^' 
prohably  lent  him.  perhaps  with  a  rieir  to  tte  '"i*^*'" 
Bt'ouently  mentioned Crosxr.  1*47. 

^  Prrtbably  Mr.  Herbert  Croft,  who  had  Fsfpiir-:  -^ 
a  lift'  of  Yoiinp Choker. 

7  Probably  the  oditnr  of  the  Gaelic  DvctiTOan.  ^■ 
this  periwi,  was  warmlv  engaged  in  the  O^ixs  — • 
and  as  he  took  Dr.  Jonnaoo's  part,  prohafcit  r?cr~^  ■ 
assistance  from  him.    Auii,  p.  52S. ;  pc>M,  p.  T't* 

^  Mr.  Cox   waa.   I   belierc,  a  sdicitor  la    >^-'-~ 
Building*  —  Croker. 

^  This  probably  refers  to  sofne  pr*Tf>*-rtf  s»  Vt-t-t-  •- 
Mr.  Paradise  possessed  io  right  of  bi»  whk.  j»'  '"-' 
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night  there  were 
with  Mr.  Cox. 
covered  with 
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et.«      Bad 
.aeld  and  bis 
.ne. 
yme.     Sold  Rymer 


.1.  Visitors,  Dr.  Percy, 

a  days  written  to  [Mrs.] 

A^angton,  Boswell ;  perhaps 

otters  are  desired. 

.    which  now  begins  to  be  warm, 

t^«r^p.     I  have  hardly  been  at  church 

oerua^nly  not  since  the  15th  of  January. 

/h  uu^  difficulty  of  breath  would  not  per- 

.1  it  ,       «, 

•  llii*  is  it»«  d«y  on  ^hich,  in  1752,  dear  Tetty 
rf««i,  I  have  now  uttered  a  prayer  of  repentance 
4r.d  eonerition  ;  perhaps  Tetty  knows  that  I  prayed 
t'^r  her.  Perhaps  Tetty  is  now  praying  for  me. 
i*iu\ iitlp  D^«.  Thou,  God,  art  merciful ;  hear  my 
priyer^  and.  enable  me  to  trust  in  Thee. 

"' Wc  w€rre  married  almost  seventeen  years,  and 
^i»e  now  l>ecn  parted  thirty. 

•*  J  theo  read  11  p.  from  Ei.  36.  to  Lev.  7.     I 
J  itfd  watb  Francis,  and  used  the  prayer  for  Good 

»i  lav. 

•  '2\).  Good  Friday.     After  a  night  of  great 

•iirf—inrr  and  solicitude,   such  as  I  do  not  re- 

.;i/«*-r,    I    rose,    drank  lea,   but  without  eating, 

1  ««rrnt  to  church.     I  was  very  composed,  and 

_  sg  home,  read  Hammond  on  one  of  the  Psalms 

L  l»e  day.      I  then  read  Leviticus.     Scott  [Lord 

.»'  cllj  «une  in.     A  kind  letter  from  [Mrs.]  Gas- 

I  read  on,  then  went  to  evening  prayers, 

\    afterwards  drank  tea,  with  buns  :  then  read 

«    I  finiabed  Leviticus,  24  pages  et  supra. 


nil 


SO.  —  Saturday.  Visitors,  Paradise,  and  I 
think  Horsley.  Read  11  pages  of  the  Bible.  I 
was  &int ;  dined  on  herrings  and  potatoes.  At 
prayers,  I  think,  in  the  evening.  I  wrote  to  [Mrs.] 
Gastrell,  and  received  a  kind  letter  from  Hector. 
At  night  Lowe.     Pr[ayed]  with  Francis. 

**  31,— Eoiter- Day.       Read    15   pages   of  the 
N^ible.     Cartera  alibi.  **] 
V,Pr.  and  Med, 

the     foregoing     curious     passage  — 
20.*     The  ministry  is  dissolved.     J 
' '  Francis,  and  gave  thanks  "  —  it  has 
'  "tct  of  diBcussion  whether  there 
t  particulars  mentioned  here  ? 
re  to  understand  the  giving  of 
o  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution 
inistry?     In  support  of  the  last  of 
conjectures  may  be  urged  his  mean  opi- 
.   of  that  ministry,  which  has  frequently 
|j{)eared  in  the  course  of  this  work  ;  and  it  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  what  he  said  on  the  sub- 
ject to  Mr.  Seward  : — "  I  am  glad  the  ministry 
IS  removed.^   Such  a  bimch  of  imbecility  never 
disgraced  a  country.'^     If  they  sent  a  mes- 
senger into   the   city  to  take  up  a  printer, 
the  messenger  was    taken  up  instead  of  the 
printer,  and  committed  by  the  sitting  alder- 
man.   If  they  sent  one  army  to  the  relief  of 
another,  the  first  army  was  defeated  and  taken 
before  the  second  arrived.     I  will  not  say  that 
what  they  did  was  always  wrong ;  but  it  was 
always  done  at  a  wrong  time.'' 

I  wrote  to  him  at  ditiferent  dates ;  regretted 
that  I  could  not  come  to  London  this  spring, 
but  hoped  we  should  meet  somewhere  in  the 
summer ;  mentioned  the  state  of  my  affairs, 
and  suggested  hopes  of  some  preferment ;  in- 
formed him,  that  as  "  The  Beauties  of  Johnson" 
had  been  published  in  London,  some  obscure 
scribbler  had  published  at  Edinburgh  what  he 
called  **  The  Deformities  of  Johnson." 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL, 

"  London,  March  88. 1783. 

"  Dbak  Sia,  —  The  pleasure  which  we  used  to 
receive  from  each  other  on  Good-Fiiday  and  Easter- 
day,  we  must  be  this  year  content  to  miss.  Let 
us,  however,  pray  for  each  other,  and  I  hope  to  see 
one  another  yet  from  time  to  time  with  mutual 
delight  My  disorder  has  been  a  cold,  which  im- 
peded the  organs  of  re&piration,  and  kept  me 
many  weeks  in  a  state  of  great  uneasiness ;  but  by 
repeated  phlebotomy  it  is  now  relieved  :  and  next 
to  the  recovery  of  Mrs.  BosweU,  I  flatter  myself, 
that  you  will  rejoice  at  mine. 

"  What  we  shall  do  in  the  summer,  it  is  yet  too 


•.  r .YnflseatMl.  See  JfJShrtom,'$  Mt€r$,  where  he  adTOcate. 
'  •  U%*-'t  cfaims  as  being  a  whig  and  frleud  to  American 
.  *-ty*imc9'  —  Caoass-  .      . 

%  —1  of  Kvmer  which  he  was  charitably  endearoarlng  to 
f  .r  |>vries.  prohaWy  to  Mr.  Gerard  HaxnilMn;  and  thii 
r«-rhafM  Ih*  occaskin  which  made  Mr.  Hamilton  *^7(»* 
.'.^  tnMaliioe-i  MS.  note*  communicated  to  roe  by  Mr. 
«ficl)     that   Johnson   once  asked    him    for  .W.  for  a 
.filr  purpoMJ.    Sir  Joihua  told  Malono  that  he  never 
,  htm  for  more  than  a  foluea  for  one  object.  -^  »oaBR. 
>   ., ,  fm«  or  Lowe  ?  I  believe  Lowe.  -  Caoasa.  1847. 
-  '  I  ?i«  Dtebop  or  SL  Darld'i.  -  Caoatu. 


<  Probabt)'  Mr.  RamMv'i.   Ante,  p.  630.  —  Crokeb. 

*  Boiwrll  gave  unly  thii  pasMiif*  froin  the  I)i.-iry.  and  mil- 
dated  it'Httk  Janunry,  and  introduced  it  b>  th«>k4*  wotdt:  "In 
ont  of  Joknson'i  rrgtttert  qf  ihia  year  there  occur  $  tkt- JoiLtvr  • 
iug  curtous  pauage  "  —  Ckokkr. 

«  On  the  prnrdinK  day  the  mlniitry  had  beeo  chariKcd 

MaluNS.  Lord  North'i  adminutration  was  tuperwdi -d  by 
that  of  Lord  KoiklnKham,  on  the  I'Jik  March.  —  CaoaiH. 

'  Johnio'i'i  iMTMxial  p'que  MKAiii«t  Lord  North  make* 
him  iinjiiftt  to  the  inini>lry.  by  reprtarhing  them  with  the 
mi«chieff  created  liy  the  fa<tii)ri«  which  oppoted  theia.— ' 
Set' pott,  p.  7i'i.~  CsoKBB,  1947. 
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early  to  consider.  Tou  want  to  know  what  you 
shall  do  now  ;  I  do  not  think  this  time  of  bustle 
and  confusion  like  to  produce  any  advantage  to 
you.  Every  man  has  those  to  reward  and  gratify 
who  have  contributed  to  his  advancement.  To 
come  hither  with  such  expectations  at  the  expense  of 
borrowed  money,  which  I  find  you  know  not  where 
to  borrow,  can  hardly  be  considered  prudent.  I  am 
sorry  to  find,  what  your  solicitations  seem  to  imply, 
that  you  have  already  gone  the  whole  length  of 
your  credit.  This  is  to  set  the  quiet  of  your  whole 
life  at  hazard.  If  you  anticipate  your  inheritance, 
you  can  at  last  inherit  nothing;  all  that  you 
receive  must  pay  for  the  past.  You  must  get  a 
place,  or  pine  in  penury,  with  the  empty  name  of  a 
great  estate.  Poverty,  my  dear  friend,  is  so  great 
an  evil,  and  pregnant  with  so  much  temptation,  and 
so  much  misery,  that  I  cannot  but  earnestly  enjoin 
you  to  avoid  it.  Live  on  what  you  have ;  live  if 
you  can  on  less ;  do  not  borrow  either  for  vanity 
or  pleasure ;  the  vanity  will  end  in  shame,  and  the 
pleasure  in  regret :  stay  therefore  at  home,  till  you 
have  saved  money  for  your  journey  hither. 

*'  *  The  Beauties  of  Johnson 'are  said  to  have  got 
money  to  the  collector;  if  the  *  deformities'  have 
the  same  success,  I  shall  be  still  a  more  extensive 
benefactor. 

**  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  BosweU*  who 
is  I  hope  reconciled  to  me ;  and  to  the  young  people, 
whom  I  never  have  offended.  You  never  told  me 
the  success  of  your  plea  against  the  solicitors.  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  &c.,  Sam.  Johnson.** 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRa  GASTRELL  AND 
MRS.  ASTON. 

"  Bolt  Court,  March  ao.  I78S. 

"  Dearest  Ladies, —-The  tenderness  expressed 
in  your  kind  letter  makes  me  think  it  necessary  to 
tell  you  that  they  who  are  pleased  to  wish  me  well, 
need  not  be  any  longer  particularly  solicitous  about 
me.  I  prevailed  on  my  physiciau  to  bleed  me  very 
copiously,  almost  against  his  inclination.  How- 
ever, he  kept  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  other 
hand,  and,  finding  that  I  bore  it  well,  let  the 
vein  run  on.  From  that  time  I  have  mended,  and 
hope  I  am  now  well.  I  went  yesterday  to  church 
without  inconvenience,  and  hope  to  go  to-morrow. 

**  Here  are  great  changes  in  Uie  great  world ; 
but  I  cannot  tell  you  more  than  you  will  find  in 
the  papers.  The  men  have  got  in  whom  I  have 
endeavoured  to  keep  out ;  but  I  hope  they  will  do 
better  than  their  predecessors ;  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  do  worse 

*'  Spring  seems  now  to  approach,  and  I  feel  its 
benefit,  which  I  hope  will  extend  to  dear  Mrs. 
Aston. 

**  When  Dr.  Falconer  saw  me,  I  was  at  home 
only  by  accident,  for  I  lived  much  with  Mrs. 
Thrale,  and  had  all  the  care  from  her  that   she 


^  I  can  hardly  think  that  this  could  be  the  lame  work 
mentioned  ante,  p.  G97. ;  nor  am  I  able  to  explain  the  allu- 
sion to  Bumaby,  which,  I  suspect,  may  have  been  a  mis- 
transcription for  Bunbury Crokkr. 

>  Hannah  More  was  at  this  dinner,  and  sat  next  to  John- 
son. She  ur^od  him  to  take  a  littU  wine ;  be  replied, "  I 
can't  drink  a  UttU^  child:  therefore  I  never  touch  it.  il6- 
sttnfnct  is  as  easy  to  me  as  temperance  would  be  dUBcult. 
Ant^,  p.  678.  —  CsoKKR,  1847. 

3  This  is  the  first  time  that  this  name  occurs.  —  Gabriel 
Pioiii  was  a  Brescian,  who  came  to  Englood  a  few  years 
before    as  a  professional  singer,  and  was  Introduced   by 


could  take  or  could  be  taken.  But  I  have  never 
been  ill  enough  to  want  attendance ;  my  duordu 
has  been  rather  tedious  than  violent;  rstber  irk- 
some than  painful.  He  needed  not  have  nude 
such  a  tragical  representation. 

*'  I  am  now  well  enough  to  flatter  myielf  vit'. 
some  hope  of  pleasure  from  the  summer.  Hor 
happy  would  it  be  if  we  could  see  one  another,  and 
be  all  tolerably  well !  Let  us  pray  for  one  another. 
I  am,  &c.,  Sam.  Joimsos.'' 

— Pembroke  MSS. 

JOHNSON  TO  MISS  RETNOLD& 

"  April «.  Vn 
**  DxAassT  Madam,  —  Tour  work'  is  full  of 
very  penetrating  meditation,  and  very  forrihc 
sentiments.  I  read  it  with  a  full  perception  of  i^.* 
sublime,  with  wonder  and  terror ;  but  I  canr^-t 
think  of  any  profit  from  it ;  it  seems  not  born  :«• 
be  popular. 

*'  Your  system  of  the  mental  fiU>rie  is  eieeedtnv'H 
obscure,  and,  without  more  attention  than  vili  ^ 
willingly  bestowed,  is  unintelligible.  The  pi^" 
of  Burnaby  will  be  more  safely  undentood  t-'- 
are  often  charming.  I  was  delighted  with  the  <t'- 
ferent  bounty  of  different  ages. 

**  I  would  make  it  produce  something  if  I  co.' 
but  I  have  indeed  no  hope.    If  a  bookseller  vv;* 
buy  it  at  all,  as  it  must  be  published  without  * 
name,  he  would  give  nothing  for  it  worth  )>■  -' 
acceptance.     I  am,  &c.,  Sam.  Johksox  ' 

—  neynoldi  MSS. 

JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 
iExtrads.) 

<'  26th  AprO,  [1782.]  —  I  have  been  very  rr:: 
out  of  order  since  you  sent  me  away;  but  >  ■ 
should  I  tell  you,  who  do  not  care,  nor  deart  . 
know.      I  dined  with  Mr.  Paradise  oo  Mur 
with  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  [Shipley]  yo'ar . 
with  the  Bishop  of  Chester  [Porteus]  I  dir.  ' 
day  *,  and  with  the  Academy  on  Saturday,  rit*.  *<'' 
Hoole  on  Monday,  and  with  Mr.  Garrick  oo  P  *- 
day,  the  2d  of  May,  and  then  —  what  cart  tou  - 
what  then  f 

••  Do  not  let  Mr.  Pioni*  nor  any  body  tW 
me  quite  out  of  jour  bead  ;  and  do  not  tbinl  • 
any  one  will  love  you  like  your,  &e." 

•<  30rA  April,  1782.  —  I  have  bad  a  fn^b  c: 
and  been  very  poorly.      But  I  was  yestodi^ 
Mr.  Hoole*a,  where  ^ere  Miia  Reynolds  and  ~ 
others.      I  am  going  to  the  club. 

'*  Since  Mra.  Ganiek*a  invitation  I  have  i ' 
frt>m  Miss  Moore  \  to  engage  me  for  the  en:   . 
I  have  an  appointment  to   Miss   Mooktiin. 
another  with  I^y  Sheffield*  at  Mn.  Vi^yK' 

**  Two  days  ago  Mr.  Cumberland  had  !  i* 
night ',  which,  Aer  all  expenses,  put  into  bi<  * 
pocket  five  pounds.     He  baa  loat  his  plume. 


Bomcy  at  Streatham,  where  be  gave  lewowi  to  ^' 
ladies,  and  sometlmea  lang  for  the  coiapaBT.    U  tf' 
he  had  now  made  conttdenMe  advances  m  Mn  i 
good  graces,  and  in  about  two  Tcara  abe  mamal ' 
died  in  March,  1809.  at  her  famifj  seat  In  Wtfcs.  - « 

*  Hannah  More.  —  Caoaia. 

»  The  first  wife  of  the  flrst  Lord  ShraeM.-CB<<'* 

•  Wife  of  Daniel  Way,  Esq.  of  the  B«clNwt«r<'* 
whom  there  Is  lo  copious  sa  account  In  Kicmi'i  c 
tion  of  Bowjer*!  Anecdotes.  ->  Caoaia. 

7  The  nlajr  of  the  WsUmnm.  acted  aboot  lidstia# . : 
third  night  waa  the  9d  of  May. — Caoaaa. 
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"Mn.  S[heridan]'  refused  to  sing,  at  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire's  request,  a  song  to  the 
l^ince  of  Wales.  They  pay  for  the  [theatre]  * 
neither  principal  nor  interest ;  and  poor  Garrick*s 
funeral  expenses  are  yet  unpaid,  though  the  under- 
uker  is  broken.  Could  you  have  a  better  pur- 
veyor for  a  little  scandal?  But  I  wish  I  was  at 
Streatham.**] 
—  Lttten, 

Notwithstanding  his  afflicted  state  of  body 
an<i  mind  this  year,  the  following  correspond- 
ence affords  a  proof  not  only  of  his  benevolence 
un<l  conscientious  readiness  to  relieve  a  good 
man  from  error,  but  by  his  clothing  one  of  the 
sentiments  in  his  "  Rambler,"  in  different  lan- 
guage, not  inferior  to  that  of  the  original, 
«ihows  his  extraordinary  conmiand  of  clear  and 
forcible  expression. 

A  clergyman  at  Bath  wrote  to  him,  that  in 
'*  The  Morning  Chronicle,**  a  ^ssage  in  "  The 
Beautia  of  Johnson,**  article  X>eath,  had  been 
pointed  out  as  supposed  by  some  readers  to 
nnrommend  suicide,  the  words  beinff,  '^  To  die 
i.o  the  fate  of  man ;  but  to  die  with  lingering 
uii^^ish  is  generally  his  folly  ;**  and  respect- 
full  j  suggesting  to  him,  that  such  an  erroneous 
notion  of  any  sentence  in  the  writings  of  an 
u4-knowledged  friend  of  religion  and  virtue 
oiiould  not  pass  uncontradicted.  Jobnson  thus 
au;iwered  tkis  clergyman*8  letter :  — 


JOHNSON  TO  THE  REV.  MR. 


At  Bath. 

"  iUj  15.  1783. 

M  Sia, —  Being  now  in  the  country  in  a  state  of 
ri-curery,  as  I  hope,  from  a  very  oppressive  dis- 
order,  I  cannot    neglect  the  acknowledgment  of 
your    Christian  letter.     The    book    called    *  The 
BcAuties  of  Jo)|n«ou*  is  the  production  of  I  know 
not  whom;  I  never  saw  it  but  by  casual  inspec- 
tion,   and  considered  myself  as  utterly  disengaged 
from  its  consequences.     Of  the  pasimge  you  men- 
tM>n,  1  remember  some  notice  in  some  paper;  but 
k  Movring  that  it  must  be  misrepresented,  I  thought 
of   it  no  more,  nor  do  I  know  where  to  6nd  it  in 
i.y  own  books.     I  am  accustomed  to  think  little 
c»f    newspapers;  but  an  opinion   so  weighty  and 

•  «-ri«>ua  as  yours  has  determined  me  to  do,  what  1 

•  luyuld  without  your  seasonable  admonition  have 
.i'Mitt«d:  and    I    will    direct  my  thought  to   be 

•  .4  >  vn  in  its  true  stste."  If  I  could  find  the  passage, 
I   would  direct  you  to  it     I  suppose  the  tenor  is 

•  >.  t^  -  —  •  Acute  diseases  are  the  immediate  and  in- 

•  V I  tabic  strokes  of  Heaven  ;  but  of  them  the  pain 

«li<^rt,  and  the  conclusion  speedy  ;  chronical  dis. 

.''lvr«»   by   which  we  are  suspended  in  tedious 

«  .rttAr«  between  life  and  death,  are  commonly  the 


effeet  of  our  own  misconduct  and  intemperance. 
To  die,  &e.* —  This,  Sir,  you  see,  is  all  true  and 
all  blameless.  I  hope  some  time  in  the  next  week 
to  have  all  rectified.  My  health  has  been  lately 
much  shaken ;  if  you  fiivour  me  with  any  answer, 
it  will  be  a  oomlbrt  to  me  to  know  that  I  have 
your  prayers.     1  am,  &c.,  Sam.  Johnson.  " 

This  letter,  as  might  be  expected,  had  its 
full  effect,  and  the  clerg3rman  acknowledged 
it  in  grateful  and  pious  terms.  ^ 

The  following  letters  require  no  extracts 
from  mine  to  introduce  them :  — 


JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

**  London,  June  8. 17S9. 
*■  DiAa  Sia,  —  Hie  earnestness  and  tenderness 
of  your  letter  is  such,  that  I  cannot  think  myself 
showing  it  more  respect  than  it  claims,  by  sitting 
down  to  answer  it  the  day  on  which  I  received  it. 
"  This  year  has  afflicted  me  with  a  very  irksome 
and  severe  disorder.  My  respiration  hss  been  much 
impeded,  and  much  blood  has  been  taken  away.  I 
am  now  harassed  by  a  catarrhous  cough,  from 
which  my  purpose  is  to  seek  relief  by  change  of 
air;  and  I  am,  therefore,  preparing  to  go  to 
Oiford. 

<*  Whether  I  did  right  in  dissuading  you  from 
coming  to  London  this  spring,  1  will  not  deter- 
mine. You  have  not  lost  much  by  missing  my  com- 
pany ;  I  have  scarcely  been  well  for  a  single  week. 
I  might  have  received  comfort  frt>m  your  kindness; 
but  you  would  have  seen  me  afflicted,  and,  perhaps, 
found  me  peevish.  Whatever  might  have  been 
your  pleasure  or  mine,  I  know  not  how  I  could 
have  honestly  advised  you  to  come  hither  with 
borrowed  money.  Do  not  accustom  yourself  to 
consider  debt  only  as  an  inconvenience  ;  you  will 
find  it  a  calamity.  Poverty  takes  away  so  many 
means  of  doing  good,  and  produces  so  much  in- 
I  ability  to  resist  evil,  both  natural  and  morsl,  that  it 
is  by  all  virtuous  means  to  be  avoided.  Consider 
a  man  whose  fortune  is  very  narrow ;  whatever  be 
'  his  rank  by  birth,  or  whatever  his  reputation  by 
'  intellectual  eicellence,  what  can  he  do?  or  what 
evil  can  he  prevent?  That  be  cannot  help  the 
needy  is  evident ;  he  has  nothing  to  spare.  But, 
perhaps,  his  advice  or  admonition  may  be  useful. 
His  poverty  will  destroy  his  influence ;  many  more 
can  find  that  he  is  poor,  than  that  he  is  wise ;  and 
few  will  reverence  the  understanding  that  is  of  so 
little  advantage  to  its  owner.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
personal  wretchedness  of  a  debtor,  which,  however, 
has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Of  riches  it  is  not 
necessary  to  write  the  praue.  Let  it,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  he  who  ha^  money  to  spare,  has 
it  always  in  his  power  to  benefit  others  ;  and  of  such 
power  a  good  roan  must  always  be  destirous. 


^•^  MS».  AprillO.  1776.  -  C. 

i>rury-Une  ThMire,  sold  by  Gsrrlck  to  Sheridan.  — 

'  '^' V^  iBsf  follovt  appeared  in  **  The  Momlog  Chronicle  "  of 


correspondent 
•r-lo  *  oc  Derem 


'atfrapb,  ••  •ecsdlaf  to  favour  lulcide ;  we  are  requested  to 
,7r  cbo  whole  patMge,  that  lu  true  meaning  may  appear, 
.,  »,  U  ooi  to  recommend  lukide,  but  eierrl««. 

'  y  xfldTClse  cannot  secure  us  from  that  dl«M>lutloa  to  which 


we  are  decreed;  but  while  the  toul  and  body  continue 
united.  It  can  make  the  astoclatlon  pleading,  and  give  pro- 
bable hopes  that  they  »hall  b«  diijoined  by  an  easy  separa- 
tion. It  was  a  principle  among  the  ancients,  that  acute 
diseases  are  from  Heaven,  and  chronical  from  ourselves  ;  the 
dart  of  death.  Indeed,  falls  from  ilea v en  ;  but  we  poison  it 
by  our  own  misconduct :  to  die  is  the  fate  of  man ;  but  to  die 
with  lingering  anguish  is  generally  his  roily."— Bos wsll. 
The  passage  Is  in  No.  A5.  of  the  Ramblfr.  —  CaoKsa,  1847. 

■*  The  correspondence  may  be  seen  at  length  in  '*  Tha 
Gentleman's  Magazine,"  Feb.  I7S6.  ~  BoswstL. 
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♦'  I  am  pleased  with  your  account  of  Easter.' 
We  shall  meet,  I  hope,  in  autumn,  both  well  and 
both  cheerful  ;  and  part  each  the  better  for  the 
other's  company.  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Boswell,  and  to  the  young  charmers.     I  am,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.   THRALE. 

(  Extracts. ) 

•'  Suttdnt/,  JuiieS..*  17H2.  —  I  have  this  day  taken 
a  p:issa»;e  to  Oxford  for  Monday  —  not  to  frisk, 
as  vou  express  it  with  very  unfeeling  irony,  but  to 
catch  at  the  hopes  of  better  health.  The  change 
of  place  may  do  something.  To  leave  the  house 
where  so  much  has  been  suflered  affords  some  plea- 
sure." 

"  Oxford,  June  II.  —  Yesterday  I  came  to  Ox- 
ford, witliout  fatijLTue  or  inconvenience.  Here  is 
INIiss  More',  at  Dr.  Adams\,  with  whom  1  shall 
dine  to-inorrow. 

"  Oxford,  June  12.  178'J. —  I  find  no  particular 
salubrity  in  this  air;  my  respiration  is  very  labori- 
ous ;  my  appetite  is  good,  and  my  sleep  commoidy 
long  and  quiet  :  but  a  very  little  motion  disables 
me. 

••  I  dine  to-day  with  Dr.  Adams,  and  to-morrow 
with  Dr.  Wc'thercl.*  Yesterday  Dr.  Edwards* 
invited  some  men  from  Exeter  college,  whom  1 
liked  very  well.  These  variations  of  company 
help  the  mind,  though  they  cannot  do  much  for  the 
bocly.  But  the  body  receives  some  help  from  a 
cheeilul  mintl." 

'•  Oxford,  June  17.  17HJ.  — Oxford  has  done,  I 
think,  wliat  for  the  present  it  can  do,  and  I  am 
going  slyly  to  take  a  place  in  the  coach  for  Wed- 
nesday, and  you  or  my  sweet  Queenty  will  feteh 
me  on  Thursday,  and  see  what  you  can  make  of 
me. 

"  To-day  I  am  going  to  dine  with  Dr.  Wheeler, 
and  to-morrow  Dr.  Edwards  has  invited  Miss 
Adams  and  Miss  More.  He  has  really  done  all 
that  he  could  do  for  my  relief  or  entertamment,  and 
really  drives  me  away  by  doing  too  much."] 
—  Letters. 

JOHNSON  TO  MR.   PERKINS." 

•  July  2'^.  1782. 

'*  Df.ak  Sru,  —  I  am  much  pleased  that  you  are 
going  a  very  long  journey,  which  may  by  proper 
conduct  re%tore  your  health  and  prolong  your  life. 

'*  Observe  these  rides:  — 1.  Turn  all  care  out 
of  your  head  as  soon  as  you  mount  the  chaise.  *J. 
Do  not  think  about  frugality  ;  your  health  is  worth 
more   than  it  can   cost.     3.   Do   not   continue  any 


I  \VI)i<h  I  « oli'lirnted  In  th^*  fhuroh  of  Knpland  chapel  at 
Ki'.iiihiir^.'h  t«niii<l«'<l  l»y  Lord  Cliiof  Haron  Siriitb,  of  respect- 
able ami  pioiH  iinMntry.  -- lt">*wri.l,. 

'   Mrs,  V\nii\   ii.iil  niistlatt'd  and  misplaced   this   and   the. 

follows  m;.'  |(  ttrr.  —  ('KoKtK. 

'  ll.iiui.ih  Mir.'  writ. -s  :  —  "  Oxford.  June  13th.  1782.— 
••Will,  do  y'U  tliink  is  idv  priii(-if>al  riccroiio  at  C*xlord? 
Onlv  Dr.  .lolmsoii!  .lud  uc'do  v..  j:il!.int  it  about.  You  cannot 
iun^'iti-'  with  u  h.it  drliyht  U<-  >ii'>\v.»i  nu-  i-vcry  part  of  his  ouii 
coll.  ^■.'  I'tiiiluuki-  ,  nor  h  nv  tcjoit.ril  ll<Muler.soii  [p  7(>.'i.  n.  4.] 
lo.,kc  I  h.  in.ik.'  oiif  ill  thi-  pnrty.  Dr  .Ad.un.s.  the  Master  of 
rcmhr.ikc,  hid  (oiitrivcd  .i  v.'r\  prt'tty  pi«-c<' of  gallantry.  Wo 
sp-ut  tlic  d.iy  and  r\(iiiiij,'  at  hi->  liou-o.  AfltT  dinner  John- 
>nri  [if^'^ri]  to  o-indutt  nii'  ro  -fi-  »he  rolhgi-  ;  he  woulii  let  uo 
one  >ho\v  it  nie  tint  hiniM-if :  '  This  was  my  room  ;  tliis  .Sln-n- 
.-.toiir's.'  Tliiii,  alf'^r  pointinii  out  all  tlie  rooms  of  the  poets 
wlio  had  Itci'u  of  hi<  (.■oli-gc,  '  in  jhort,' said  he,  '  we  were 


day's  journey  to  fatigue.  4.  Take  now  and  thts  j 
day's  rest.  5.  Get  a  smart  sea-sickne»,  if  ycro  eat 
6.  Cast  away  all  anxiety,  and  keep  your  miul  e»■^ 
This  last  direction  is  the  principal ;  with  ao  ucqyjrt 
mind,  neither  exercise,  nor  diet,  nor  physic,  cs  \f. 
of  much  use. 

"  I  wish  you,  dear  Sir,  a  prosperous  joom^r.t:^ 
a  happy  recovery.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  Dce- 
affectionate  humble  servant,         Sam.  Johxwv' 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL 

"  Aoj.  H  ITS. 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  Being  uncertain  wbetbe  ! 
should  have  any  call  this  autumn  into  the  co!;^^:^. 
I  did  not  immediately  answer  your  kind  leti^.  i 
have  no  call ;  but  if  you  desire  to  meet  me  <i  Av.^ 
bourne,  I  believe  I  can  come  thither ;  if  you  bj 
rather  come  to  London,  I  can  stay  at  Stre&tlsr 
take  your  choice. 

''  Til  is  year  has  been  very-  heavy.  Froia  in 
middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of  June,  1  *» 
battered  by  one  disorder  after  another  1  1  c 
now  very  much  recovered,  and  hope  stfl]  v>  '• 
l)etter.  What  happiness  it  is  that  Mrs.  Ixj^nl 
has  escaped. 

«*  My  Livei  are  reprinting,  and  I  have  for^xs:' 
the  author  of  Gray's  character  ' :  write  inime<lasri 
and  it  may  be  perhaps  yet  inserted.     Of  L«hisr  i 
Ashbourne  you  have  your  free  choice;  at  an?  pLs>- 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.      I  am,  &c.. 

••  Sam.  Jo3x««»-' 

On  the  30th  August,  I  informed  him  tL 
my  honoured  father  had  died  that  roi-mi^j 
a  complaint  under  which  he  had  long  laU^i^ 
having  suddeidy  come  to  a  crisis,  whii<e  I  «s: 
upon  a  visit  at  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Pre??  • 
from  whence  I  had  hastened  the  day  l«ei  r, 
upon  receiving  a  letter  by  express. 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"  London,  Sept "  iTSi 
"  Dear   Sir,  —  I    have  struggled  throoffe  c^- 
year  with   so  much   infirmity   of  body,  acd  *f- 
strong    impressions    of  the   fragility    <^  h^  -^ 
death,  whenever   it  appears,   fills  me  with  nv-* 
choly  ;  and  I  cannot  hear  without  erootiaa  ef  •" 
removal  of  any  one,  whom    I  have    knowa.  i>^ 
another  state. 

♦*  Your  father's   death    had   every  circosc*^ 
that  could  enable  you  to  bear  it ;  it  was  at  a  sst*:  - 
age,  and  it  was  expected  ;  and  as   bis  g«>er*.  - 
had   been   pious,    his    thoughts  had   douhiie-  » 
many  years  past  been  turned  upon  eternity.      »'^ 
you  did  not  find  him  sensible  must  doulrtl«si  .r^^ 


a  rest  of  singing  birdi.*    *  Here  we  walked.  O^  *• 
at  cricket.'     He  ran  over  with  pleasure  the  r**^"^^^ 
juvenile  days  he  passed  there.    When  he  cam*  "^^^^^ 
nion  room  we  spied  a  fine  large  print  of  Joha93ti,ir^     ^ 
hung  up  that  very  morning,  with  this  '"*•***'•    "*^  ^ . 
Johnson  ours,  himself  a  hotl  ?'    Under  »^«'*^,*^*7\ 
the  face, '  From  Mi>s  More's  SenriMlii) •  "Thw  ^^iLi  v- 
amusetl  us;  but,  alas!  Johnson  look*  very  u*.^^^^ 
less  and  waiL     However,  he  made  an  effort  to  fte  "-^^ 
Croker,  183o.  ,  ^     ,■ 

^   Master    of   I'niversily    College,  Cither  «rf  -s^  ^ 
Wetherel.  Atloniey  (;eneral  in  1826.  — C«i*«a- 

5  See  ante,  p.  621.  n.  2.  —  C.  r^^^^mx.  *'^- 

6  Mr.  Th rale's  successor  In  the  t>rP««^- -"V  V>%— *. 

7  The  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  Vicar  of  St.  (^onss  *-- 
—  BoswKLL.     Ante,  p.  149.  n.  1.  —  C. 
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you ;  his  disposition  towards  you  was  undoubtedly 
that  of  a  kind,  though  not  of  a  fond  father.  Kind- 
ness, at  least  actual,  is  in  our  power,  but  fondness 
i^  not ;  and  if  by  negligence  or  imprudence  you 
had  extinguished  his  fondness,  he  could  not  at  will 
rekindle  it.  Nothing  then  remained  between  you 
Imt  mutual  forgiveness  of  each  other's  faults,  and 
mutu.ll  desire  of  each  other's  happiness.  I  shall 
long  to  know  hb  final  disposition  of  his  fortune. 

**  You,  dear  Sir,  have  now  a  new  station,  and 
hive  therefore  new  cares,  and  new  employments. 
Life,  ta  Cowley  seems  to  say,  ought  to  resemble  a 
well -ordered  poem ;  of  which  one  rule  generally 
received  is,  that  the  exordium  should  be  simple, 
ind  should  promise  little.  Begin  your  new  course 
of  life  with  the  least  show  and  the  least  expense 
pitssible:  you  may  at  pleasure  increase  both,  but 
vou  cannot  easily  diminish  them.  Do  not  think  your 
e>t.ite  your  own,  while  any  man  can  call  upon  you 
t;)r  money  which  you  cannot  pay :  therefore,  begin 
with  timorous  parsimony.  Let  it  be  your  first  care 
nut  to  be  in  any  man's  debt. 

**  When  the  thoughts  are  extended  to  a  future 
sute,  the  present  life  seems  hardly  worthy  of  all 
those  principles  of  conduct  and  maxims  of  prudence 
which  one  generation  of  men  has  transmitted  to 
auotber;  but  upon  a  closer  view,  when  it  is  per- 
ceived how  much  evil  is  produced  and  how  much 
liHtd'ia  impeded  by  embarrassment  and  distress,  and 
r  ow  little  room  the  expedients  of  poverty  leave 
fir  the  exercise  of  virtue,  it  grows  manifest  that 
the  boundless  importance  of  the  next  life  enforces 
<oine  attention  to  the  interests  of  this. 

**  Be  kind  to  the  old  servants,  and  secure  the 
Lindner  of  the  agents  and  fiustors.  Do  not  disgust 
thrm  by  asperity,  or  unwelcome  gaity,  or  apparent 
'Uitpicion.  From  them  you  must  learn  the  real 
^tate  of  your  affairs,  the  characters  of  your  tenants, 
.itui  the  value  of  your  lands. 

**  Make  my  coroplimento  tc»  Mrs.  Boswell.     I 
nk  her  expectations  from  air  and  exercise  are  the 
At  that  she  can  form.     I  hope  she  will  live  long 
111  happily. 

^  I  forget  whether  I  told  you  that  Rasay  has 
t.«  in  here.  We  dined  cheerfully  together.  1  en- 
vrtained  lately  a  young  gentleman  from  Corricha- 
t  ichm.  I  received  your  letters  only  this  morning. 
I  .im,  &c,  Sam.  Johnson." 

In  answer  to  my  next  letter  I  received  one 
':*>m  him,  dissuading  me  from  hastening  to 
•  I  a  as  I  had  proposed.    What  is  proper  for 

'(''liration  is  the  following  paragrapn,  equally 

.  t  .ind  tender : — 

'^  One  cvpeosc,  however,  I  would  not  have  you 

•  4pare :  let  nothing  be  omitted  that  can  preserve 

^Irs.  Boa  well,   though  it  should  be  necessary  to 

- '  itt*plant  her  for  a  time  into  a  softer  climate.     She 

>    thr  prop  and  stay  of  your  life.    How  much  must 

'■if  children  suffer  by  losing  her  !*' 

My  wife  was  now  so  much  convinced  of  his 
art-re  friendship  for  me,  and  regard  for  her, 
It  without  any  suggestion  on  my  part,  she 
-.  rote  him  a  very  pobtc  and  grateful  letter. 

JOHNSON  TO  MR&  BOSWELL. 

'*  London,  Sept.  7.  1762. 
"  DsAa  Ladt,  —  I  have  not   often  received   so 
.uch  pleasure  aa  from  your  invitation  to  Auchin- 
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leek.  The  journey  thither  and  back  is,  indeed,  too 
great  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year ;  but  if  my 
health  were  fully  recovered,  I  would  suflTer  no  little 
heat  and  cold,  nor  a  wet  or  a  rough  road,  to  keep 
roe  from  you.  I  am,  indeed,  not  without  hope  of 
seeing  Auchinleck  again ;  but  to  make  it  a  pleasant 
place  I  must  see  its  lady  well,  and  brisk,  and  airy. 
For  my  sake,  therefore,  among  many  greater  rea- 
sons, take  care,  dear  Madam,  of  your  health  ;  spare 
no  expense,  and  want  no  attendance,  that  can  pro- 
cure ease  or  preserve  it.  Be  very  careful  to  keep 
your  mind  quiet ;  and  do  not  think  it  too  much  to 
give  an  account  of  your  recovery  to.  Madam,  yours, 
*©•»  Sam.  Johnson." 

[JOHNSON  TO  LOWE.» 

"Oct.  22   1782. 

"  Sir,  —  I  congratulate  you  on  the  good  that 
has  befikllen  you.  I  always  told  you  that  it  would 
come.  I  would  not,  however,  have  you  flatter 
yourself  too  soon  with  punctuality.  You  must  not 
expect  the  other  half  year  at  Christmas.  You  may 
use  the  money  as  your  needs  require ;  but  save  what 
you  can. 

*'  You  must  undoubtedly  write  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  your  benefactor  in  your  own  name.  I  have  put 
something  on  the  other  side.  I  am.  Sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  Sam.  Johnson." 

—  MSS. 

LOWE  TO  LORD  SOUTHWELL. 

"  Mv  Lord,  —  The  allowance  which  you  are 
pleased  to  make  me,  I  received  on  the  by 

Mr.  Puget.  Of  the  joy  which  it  brought  your 
lordship  cannot  judge,  because  you  cannot  imagine 
my  distress.  It  was  long  since  I  had  known  a 
morning  without  solicitude  for  noon,  or  lain  down 
at  night  without  foreseeing  with  terror  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  morning.  My  debts  were  small,  but 
many;  my  creditors  were  poor,  and  therefore 
troublesome.  Of  thb  misery  your  lordship*s  bounty 
has  given  me  an  intermission.  May  your  lordship 
live  long  to  do  much  good,  and  to  do  for  many 
what  you  have  done  for,  my  Lord,  your  lordship's 
&c.,  M.  Lowe."] 

—MSS 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

**  Ixmdon,  Dec.  7.  1782. 

**  Dkar  Sir,  —  Having  passed  almost  this  whole 
year  in  a  succession  of  disorders,  I  went  in  October 
to  Brighthelmstone,  whither  I  came  in  a  state  of 
so  much  weakness,  that  I  rested  four  times  in  walk- 
ing between  the  inn  and  the  lodging.  By  physic 
and  abstinence  I  grew  better,  and  am  now  reason- 
ably easy,  though  at  a  great  distance  from  health. 
I  am  afraid,  however,  that  health  begins,  after 
seventy,  and  long  before,  to  have  a  meaning  differ- 
ent from  that  which  it  had  at  thirty.  But  it  is 
culpable  to  murmur  at  the  e<(tablished  order  of  the 
creation,  as  it  is  vain  to  oppo!»e  it  He  that  lives 
must  grow  old ;  and  he  that  would  rather  grow 
old  than  die  has  God  to  thank  for  the  infirmities  of 
old  age. 

**  At  your  long  silence  I  am  rather  angry.     You 

1  TbM«  two  letters  communicate  by  Mr.  Markland  rciiite 
to  th«  renewal  of  Lowe's  annuUy  from  I.ord  Southwell,  and 
•bow  his  conitanc  teal  for  his  bumble  friend.  <—  CaoKsa. 
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do  not,  since  now  you  are  the  head  of  your  house, 
think  it  worth  your  while  to  try  whether  you  or 
your  friend  can  live  longer  without  writing ;  nor 
suspect,  after  so  many  years  of  friendship,  that  when 
I  do  not  write  to  you  I  forget  you.  Put  all  such 
useless  jealousies  out  of  your  head,  and  disdain  to 
regulate  your  own  practice  by  the  practice  of 
another,  or  by  any  other  principle  than  the  desire 
of  doing  right 

**  Your  economy,  I  suppose,  begins  now  to  be 
settled ;  your  expenses  are  adjusted  to  your  revenue, 
and  all  your  people  in  their  proper  places.  Resolve 
not  to  be  poor.  Whatever  you  have,  spend  less. 
Poverty  is  a  great  enemy  to  human  happiness :  it 
certainly  destroys  liberty;  and  it  makes  some 
virtues  impracticable,  and  others  extremely  dif- 
ficult. 

"  Let  me  know  the  history  of  your  life  since 
your  accession  to  your  estate ;  —  how  many  houses, 
how  many  cows,  how  much  land  in  your  own  hand, 
and  what  bargains  you  make  with  your  tenants. 

"  Of  my  *  Lives  of  the  Poets'  they  have  printed 
a  new  edition  in  octavo,  I  hear,  of  three  thousand. 
Did  I  give  a  set  to  Lord  Hailes?  If  1  did  not,  I 
will  do  it  out  of  these.  What  did  you  make  of  all 
your  copy  ? 

•*  Mrs.  Thrale  and  the  three  misses  are  now,  for 
the  winter,  in  Argyll  Street  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
has  been  out  of  order,  but  is  well  again ;  and  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  your,  &c.,  Sam.  Johmson.** 

MRa  BOSWELL  TO  JOHNSON. 

**  Edinburgh.  Dec.  20. 178S. 

"  DcAE  Sia,  —  1  was  made  happy  by  your  kind 
letter,  which  gave  us  the  agreeable  hopes  of  seeing 
you  in  Scotland  again. 

"  I  am  much  Battered  by  the  concern  you  are 
pleased  to  take  in  my  recovery.  I  am  better,  and 
hope  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  convince  you  by 
my  attention,  of  bow  much  consequence  I  esteem 
your  health  to  the  world  and  to  myself.  I  remain. 
Sir,  with  grateful  respect,  your  obliged  and  obedient 
serviuit,  MAaaaaxT  Boswxll.** 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  had  made  a  very 
material  alteration  with  respect  to  Johnson  a 
reception  in  that  family.  The  manly  authority 
of  the  husband  no  longer  curbed  the  lively 
exuberance  of  the  lady  ;  and  as  her  vanity 
had  been  fully  gratified,  by  having  the  Colossus 
of  Literature  attached  to  her  for  many  years, 
she  gradually  became  less  assiduous  to  please 
him.  Whether  her  attachment  to  him  was 
already  divided  by  another  object,  I  am  unable 
to  ascertain ;  but  it  is  plain  that  Johnson*s 


1  Johnson,  though  diiMtltfled  with  Mri.  Thrale,  meant  no 
repmach  on  thi>  occasion  —  he  makes  a  parttw  mse  qf  ike 
library  —  makes  a  ruledietiom  to  the  cA«crcA,  ana  pronounocs 
a  prayer  on  quitting  "  a  place  where  he  had  enjoyed  so 
much  comfort,**  not  because  Mrs.  Thrale  made  him  lets  wel- 
come there,  but  because  $ke,  and  ke  twYA  ker,  were  leavina 
it.  When  Boswell  came  to  town  sia  momtMs  later,  be  rounJ 
his  friend  domiciled  in  Mrs.  Thrale's  residence  In  Argyll 
Street.  —  Cbokbr. 

*  He  seems  to  have  taken  leave  of  the  kitchen  as  well  as  of 
the  church  at  Streatharo  in  Latin. 

*'  Oct.  6.  Die  Dominica,  IT^S. 
**Pransus  sum  Streathamiae  agnlnum  cms  coctum  cum 
herbis  (spinach)  commlnutls,  farclmen  fkrlnaoBum  cum  ovis 


penetration  was  alive  to  her  a^ect  or  fon  t^l 
attention  ;  for  on  the  6th  of  October  this  }*-ar 
we  find  him  making  a  **  parting  iise  of  tbt-ii* 
brary"  at  Streatham,  and  pronouncing  ^V^V' 
which  he  composed  on  leaving  Mr.  Tmle? 
family. 

'*  Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mercy,  beipme 
by  thy  grace,  that  I  may,  with  humble  and  vio^vre 
thankfulness,  remember  the  comforts  and  co'v 
venieoces  which  I  have  enjoyed  at  this  plsce ;  *'  >. 
that  I  may  resign  them  with  holy  stibmio^  »' 
equally  trusting  in  thy  protection  when  tbon  g-^<^< 
and  when  thou  takest  away.  Have  mefc;  u;> 
me,  O  Lord  I  have  mercy  upon  ne  I  To  i: « 
&therly  protection,  O  Lord,  I  oommeod  this  tun-'*- 
Bless,  guide,  and  defend  them,  that  they  Tnty  k, 
pass  through  this  world,  as  finally  to  enjoy  is  '^-^ 
presence  everlasting  happiness,  fot  Jcsiu  Clu.^:> 
sake.     Amen."     (  iV.  ««<  Med,,  p.  214.) 

One  cannot  read  this  prayer  wiAout  *"^ 
emotions  not  very  favourable  to  the  lady  ^^i-  * 
conduct  occasioned  it.  * 

The  next  day,  he  made  the  following  meiL  - 
randum : 

«  October  7.  —  I  was  called  early.    I  psck«-i  * 
my  bundles,  and  used  the  foregoing  prayer.  «  ' 
my  morning  devotions  somewhat,  I  think,  eolr:' 
Being  earlier  than  the  fiunily,  I  read  St  T* 
farewell  in  the  Acts,  and  then  leid  fntuit'- 
in  the  Gospels, —  which  was  my  parting  ose  of ' 
library." 

And  in  one  of  his  meraonudom  bo>A> 
find,  ^  Sunday,  went  to  church  at  Stm'*'  - 
Templo  valedixi  cum  o^ctdoJ*^ 

Hemet  Mr.  Philip  Metcalfe  *  ofles  i.t  ^ 
Joshua  Reynolds*8  and  other  places,  an**  - 
a  good  deiu  with  him  at  Brighth€)m.«t>'^' ' 
autunm,  beins  pleased  at  once  with  bl«  •  ^ 
lent  table  and  animated  conversatioa.    -* 
Metcalfe  showed  him  great  respect,  as-'  - 
him  a  note  that  he  might  have  the  iL«e  - 
carriage  whenever  he  pleased.    Johns^r. 
October,  1782,)  returned  this  nolitesr - 
"  Mr.  Johnson  is  very  much  oW^ed  i^ 
kind  ofier  of  the  carriage,  but  he  has  d<)  '  ^ 
of  using  Mr.  Metcalfe's  carriage,  exi^^pt  *> 
he  can  have  the  pleasure  or  Ifr.  Met' ' 
company."    Mr.  Metcalfe  could  not  >>•' 
hi^Uy  pleased   that  his   company  wa? 
viUued  by  Johnson,  and  he  frequentlr  a'< 
him  in  lurings.    They  also  wenttoc"!' 
Chichester,   and  they  visited  Petwortk  - 


passls,  Inmbos  bovllloa,  et  pollimi  gallte*  TvarteK . 
cames  miiaas,  flciis,  uvaa,  oon  admodun  vaMrs* 
aani  iatemperies,  cam  maUa  Peisicia,  Us  tamrtt  ^' ' 
Ictus  aocuDul,  cibum  modic^  sumptl,  ne  liicraip'>- 
extremam  fwcoaretur.  Si  reefee  memloi.  hi  mm*iv\  *• 
cpul«  in  exequUs  Hadoni  oelelwaMr.    SmifcnwmP 
revlsam ? *'^Rote  MSS.    The  pbraae  "ne  tuKvp'* 
egiremum  peccaretur  "  Is  remaHiatyle,  and  prv*<« 
which  at  first  sight  looks  like  burieaqise.  was  mrMit 
sadness.  — Gaoasa. 

s  Mr.  Metcalfe,  who  tlaned  Um  Jtawid  Ibhta,  «•* 
He  was  a  friend  of  Sir  JoUiua  Beynolda.  asd  a  r- 
three  uarllameots.    HetookalcMdlMpartla*«n-'' 
French  clergy,  expelied  hf  the  BevolutlBB.aal  dkH  ** 
1S09 — Caoaaa,  1M7. 
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Cowdray,  the  venerable  seat  of  the  Lords 

I  Mootacute.  '  **  Sir/'  said  Johnson,  "  I  should 
like  to  staj  here  four-and-twentj  hours.    We 

(     see  here  how  our  ancestors  lived." 

That  his  curiosity  was  still  unabated  ap- 

j  pears  from  two  letters  to  Mr.  John  Nichols, 
of  the  10th  and  20th  of  October  this  year.  In 
one  he  says,  ^*  I  have  looked  into  your  '  Anec- 

I  dotes,*  and  you  will  hardly  thank  a  lover  of 
literary  history  for  telling  you  that  he  has  been 
much  informed  and  gratified.  I  wish  you 
would  add  your  own  discoveries  and  intelli- 
^nce  to  those  of  Dr.  Rawlinson  ',  and  under- 
take the  Supplement  to  Wood.  Think  of  it." 
In  the  other,  ^*  I  wish.  Sir,  you  could  obtain 
m>ine  fuller  information  of  Jortin^  Markland  ^, 
and  Thirlby.  ^  They  were  three  contempo- 
raries of  great  eminence." 

JOHNSON  TO  REYNOLDS. 

**  BrightbelmitoiM.  Not.  U.  176S. 
**  Dmae  Si  a,  —  I  heard  yesterday  of  your  late 
disorder,  and  should  think  ill  of  myself  if  I  had 
beard  of  it  without  alarm.     I    heard  likewise  of 
your  reeovery,  whioh  1  sincerely  wiib  to  be  com- 
plete and  permanent.     Your  country  has  been  in 
danger  of  losing  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and 
I  of  loauig  one  of  my  oldest  and  kind^t  friends ; 
but  I  hope  you  will  still  live  long,  for  the  honour 
of  the  nation ;  and  that  more  eqjoyment  of  your 
elegance,  your  intelligence,  and  your  benevolence  is 
^till  resenred  for,  dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate, 

Sam.  Johkson." 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Wilson^  having  dedicated 


>   Tbb  vcoeraM*  mansion    bat  since  fpth  Sept.  1793] 
ti^rn  uvUlIf  destroyed  by  fire. —Maloni.  There  is  a  popular 

•  ip«*r»tltlon  tlut  this  inheritance  is  occtirsrtf,  for  having  been 

(I  Art  <»f  the  plunder  of  tbe  church  at  theDuM/sKfeis/  and  some 

i^n»#«tabl«  accidents  have  given  countenance  to  the  vulgar 

p  r  rjudlee.   When  I  visited  the  ruins  of  Covdray  some  twenty 

y  v^jsrs  a#o  I  vaa  reminded  (in  addition  to  older  stories)  that  the 

f  **T»e  qf  botkfirr  and  water  had  fallen  on   Cowdray ;   its 

.    *u\0  owner,  Browne  Viscount  Montagu,  the  last  male  of  his 

1 1  ir\tnx  race,  having  bMn  drowned  in  theRhlne  at  Schalfhausen 

•  ••     October,  179},  a  few  days  after  the  destruction  of  Cuw- 

tirj^j:    maA   the  good  folks  of  the  neighbourhood  did  not 

•rrttple  m  prophesy  that  It  would  turn  out  a  faul  inherit- 

Afif  9,     At  inai  period  the  present  possessor,  Mr.  Poynts,who 

I    .  J    married  Lord  Montacu's  sister  and  heiress,    had  two 

..,«!•,  who  seeRMd  destinecT  to  inherit  Cowdray ;  but,  on  the 

^'U  Juljr.  IH15.  these  young  gentlemen  boating  off  Bognor 

.    . '  n  thHr  father,  on  a  very  fine  day,  the  boat  was  unaccouot- 

«*.i7   isp«flC,  and  the  two  youtha  perished;  and  thus  were 

.«-«•   B»are  fulBUed  the  forebodings  of  superstition.     See 
•  ,'r>^   curious  observations  on  the  subject  of  the  fatality 

•  r««n<llssa  the  Inheritance  of  cooflscated  church  property  in 
.  ir   Il*>nr7  Spelman's  Treatise  on  the  "  History  aiid  Fall  of 

«rrtl«>^"— CaoKaa.  IMl.  See  Archbishop  Whitgift's  speech 

Qor^n  Eliiabetb,  as  given  by  Walton,  in  his  "  Life  of 

M  » tk^r :  "  Curses  have,  and  will  cleave  to  the  very  stones  of 

r »..»««  tMsfldlngs  that  have  been  consecrated  to  God.  and  the 

.  .   r»«^*e  ain  or  sacrilege  hath  and  will  prove  to  be  cntaili<d  on 

»     «     man  and  family.'^    See  also  the  remarkable  passage  of 

•>  r    If.   Spelman's  HlMon'  and   Fate  of    Sarril(*i;e   qu«i(«>d, 

« /«»«er«rr/#  AeWeip.  vol.  49.  p.  IW.  —  Makklakd.  \«yi.     The 

);<-'*wo«  and  PofQtt  Camilies  being  extinct  in  the  male  line, 

I     •  wtiraf  has  lately  passed  by  purciiase  into  thv  n«)ss(>ft»ion  of 

Karl  of   EgaoBt  —  let   us   hope   meiionbui  fatit'  — 


to  him  his  "  Archaeological  Dictionary,"   that 
mark  of  respect  was  thus  acknowledged :  — 

JOHNSON  TO  THE  REV.  MR.  WILSON, 

Ciitheroe,  Laneashire. 

"Dec.  31.1782. 
"  RxTXKEKo  Sia,  —  Tliat  I  have  long  omitted  to 
return  you  thanks  for  the  honour  conferred  upon 
me  by  your  dedication,  I  entreat  you  with  great 
earnestness  not  to  consider  as  more  faulty  than  it  is. 
A  very  importunate  and  oppressive  disorder  has  for 
some  time  debarred  me  ftom  the  pleasures  and  ob- 
stnieted  me  in  the  duties  of  life.  Tbe  esteem  and 
kindness  of  wise  and  good  men  is  one  of  tbe  last 
pleasures  which  I  can  be  content  to  lose;  and 
gratitude  to  those  from  whom  this  pleasure  is  re- 
ceived  is  a  duty  of  which  I  hope  never  to  be  re- 
proached with  the  final  neglect.  I  therefore  now 
return  you  thanks  for  the  notice  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  you,  and  which  I  consider  as  giving  to 
my  name  not  only  more  biUk,  but  more  weight ; 
not  only  as  extending  its  superficies,  but  as  increas- 
ing its  value.  Your  book  was  evidently  wanted, 
and  will,  I  hope,  find  its  way  into  the  school ;  to 
which,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  confine  it ;  for 
no  man  has  so  much  skill  in  ancient  rites  and 
practices  as  not  to  want  it.  As  1  suppose  myself 
to  owe  part  of  your  kindness  to  my  eicellent  friend. 
Dr.  Patten,  he  has  likewise  a  Just  claim  to  my 
acknowledgment,  whioh  I  hope  you.  Sir,  will  trans- 
mit There  will  soon  appear  a  new  edition  of  my 
Poetical  Biography:  if  you  will  accept  of  a  copy 
to  keep  me  in  your  mind,  be  pleased  to  let  me 
know  how  it  may  be  conveniently  conveyed  to 
you.  This  present  is  small,  but  it  is  given  with 
good- will  by,  reverend  Sir,  your  most,&c., 

"Sam.  Jornsov.'* 


*  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson.  an  eminent  antiquary,  and  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  founded 
the  Anglo-Saxon  professorship  there,  and  bequeathed  to  it 
all  his  collection  of  MSS.,  medals,  antiquities,  and  curiosities. 
He  died  in  1754.  ct.  65.  There  had  been  some  idea  of  ob- 
taining  this  professorship  for  Johnson.  —  Ciokkr. 

*  Dr.  John  Jortin,  a  voluminous  and  respectable  writer  on 
general  subjecu,  as  well  as  an  eminent  divine.  He  died  in 
August,  1770,  Archdeacon  of  I»ndon  and  Vicar  of  Kensing- 
ton ;  where  his  piety  and  charity,  greater  even  than  hit  great 
learning  and  talents,  are  still  remembered.  His  laconic 
epiuph  in  Kensington  churchyard,  dictated  by  himself,  con- 
tains a  new  turn  of  that  thought  which  mu«t  be  common  to 
all  epluphs,—  Johannes  Jortin  roortalis  es»e  desiit.  A.  S.  1770, 
ct.  73."    ./oAm  Jortin  crated  to  be  mortal^  Ace.  —  ("aoKaa. 

<  Jeremiah  Markland  was  an  eminent  critic,  partlrularlr  in 
Greek  literature.     He  died  in  1776,  mi.  83.  —  CaoKca. 

>  Styan  Thirlby ;  a  critic  of  at  least  as  much  reputation  as 
he  deserres.  He  studied  succetaiveiy  divinity,  medicine,  and 
law.  He  seems  to  hnve  been  of  a  temper  at  once  perverse  and 
indolent,  and  to  have  dimmed  and  disgraced  hU  talents  by 
habits  oi^  Intoxication.  He  complains,  in  a  strain  of  sel/- 
s«tlsfaction.  tiiat  "  when  a  man  (u  euninK  himselO  thus  towers 
by  Intfllectual  exaltation  above  his  cuntempurartes.he  is  re- 
preM>nt4*d  as  drunken^  or  lazy,  or  caprfciows."  He  died  In 
17S3.  irt.GI.  — CaoKSB. 

*  A  concise  but  venr  just  character  of  Mr.  Wilson  is  given 
by  Dr.  Whiitaker  in  Ihf  d<Hi»calion  of  a  pidte,  in  the  Hittory 
of  Whalh-y.  "  Viro  Rt-vereudo  Tboniic  WiUon  S.  T.  B. 
ecrlesis  de  riitheroe.  mlnutro  —  sodali  jucundiisimo  — 
«fX«u«X«y«  insitrnifi'lici  juvenum  Inttitulori."  He  died  in 
1**I3.  sgi-d  sixty-live  i  during  aN.ui  forty  of  which,  he  was 
laborifMivly  occupied  as  the  master  of  the  grammar  school 
of  ClUheroc.  —  NARaLA.<«o. 
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1783. 


Country  GentUmnn.  —  House  of  Hanover.  —  Con- 
verKution.  —  Lies  of  Vnnity.  —  Opium.  —  Exaij- 
yeration.  —  StqUct  of  Mtrit.  —  Use  of  UicUes. 
Crabht's  "  Viltnye.^' —  Keeping  Accounts.  — Lords 
Maiisjitlfl,  Lovyhhorouijh,  nrni  Thurlow. —  Harriny- 
tons  Nuya-  Autiquo'. — "  Q«o,s  Deus  vult  perdert,'' 
A*c.  —  Prince  of  li'alex.  —  Uurney's  TruvelK.  — 
Chinese  Architecture.  —  Innovation.  —  Tyburn.  — 
Dr.  Hurd.  — Parentheses.  — "  Derrick  or  Smart. '^ 

"  The  yreat  Twalmley.'" —  Owen  Cmnbridye. — 

Family  Histories.  —  "  Turkish   Spy.  —  Orchanls. 

—  Oratory.  —  Oriyin  of  Lauyuaye.  —  Madness. 

—  liev.  James  Compton. 

In  17H3  he  was  more  severely  afilicted  than 
ever,  as  will  appear  in  the  course  ot'  his  cor- 
responilenee ;  l)ut  still  the  same  ardour  inr 
literature,  the  same  eonstant  piety,  the  same 
kin<lness  for  his  friends,  ami  the  same  vivacity, 
both  in  conversation  and  writing];,  distinguished 
him. 

Ilavincr  jriven  Dr.  Johnscm  a  full  account 
of  what  I  w;is  doino:  at  Auchinleck,  and  par- 
ticularly mentioned  what  I  knew  would  please 
him. — mvhavinir  hrouirht  an  old  man  ofei«j:htv- 
eiLfht  from  a  lonelv  cottaije  to  a  comfortable 
habitation  within  my  indosures,  where  he  had 
good  neiLihbours  near  to  him,  —  I  received  an 
answer  in  February,  of  which  I  extract  what 
follows : 

"  I  am  delighted  with  your  account  of  your  ac- 
tivity at  Auchinleck,  and  wish  tiie  old  gentleman, 
whom  you  have  so  kindly  removed,  may  live  long 
to  promote  your  prosperity  l)y  his  prayers.  You 
have  now  a  new  character  and  new  duties  ;  think 
on  them  and  practise  them. 

'*  Make  an  impartial  estimate  of  your  revenue  ; 
and  whatever  it  is,  live  upon  less.  llesolve  never 
to  be  po(»r.  Frugality  is  not  only  the  basis  of 
quiet,  but  of  l)eneficence.  No  man  can  lielp  others 
that  wants  help  himself.  We  must  have  enougli, 
l>efote  we  have  to  spare. 

'*  I  am  fjlad  to  Hnd  that  Mrs.  Bos  well  grows 
well  ;  and  hope  that,  to  keep  her  well,  no  care  nor 
canlion  will  he  omitted.  May  you  long  live  happily 
tOLrctJKr.  Wlien  you  come  hither,  pray  bring 
with  you  IJaxter's  Anacreon.  1  cannot  get  that 
edition  In  London."  ' 

On  Friday,  March  21.,  having  arrived  in 
London  tlic  night  before,  I  wju^  glad  to  find 
him  at  Mrs.  Tliralc  s  house,  in  Argyll  Street, 
appeai-ancrs  of  friendship  between  them  being 
still  kcj)t  up.  1  wa.s  shown  int(»  his  room  ;  and 
alter  the  lirst  salutation  he  said,  "  I  am  glad 
you  are  conic;  1  am  very  ill."  He  looked 
j)ale,  and  was  distressed  with  a  difticulty  of 
breathing;  but  after  the  common  inquiries,  he 
assiuncd   his   usual  strong  animated   style    of 


conversation.  Seeing  me  now  for  the  foi 
time  as  a  laird^  or  proprietor  of  land,  he  bc-jiD 
thus :  "  Sir,  the  superiority  of  a  coimtrj  ^ei- 
tleman  over  the  people  upon  his  estate  is  v^rr 
agreeable  ;  and  be  wno  says  he  does  not  iVti : 
to  be  agreeable,  lies  ;  for  it  must  be  agreeali 
to  have  a  casual  superiority  over  those  wboi'? 
by  nature  equal  with  us."  Boswkll.  "Y-fi 
Sir,  we  see  great  proprietors  of  land  vh*-  pr^ 
fer  living  in  London."  Johnson.  ""Whr,  Sc 
the  pleasure  of  living  in  London,  the  'uiU'k- 
tual  superiority  that  is  enjoyed  there,  eit 
counterbalance  the  otlier.  Be^id^  Sir,  a  eu: 
may  prefer  the  state  of  the  country  genikira: 
upon  the  whole,  and  vet  there  may  never  \k; 
moment  when  he  is  wdling  to  make  the  cb^:, 
to  quit  London  for  it^"  He  said,  *'  It  b  lvt>T 
to  have  five  per  cent  out  of  land  than  cat  •: 
money,  beeause  it  is  more  secure ;  h\ix  tii: 
readiness  of  transfer  and  promptness  of  intcps 
make  many  people  rather  choose  the  fui^ 
Nay,  there  is  another  disadvantage  bel<»iu:nii 
to  land,  compared  with  money  :  a  man  i?  r-" 
so  much  afraid  of  being  a  hard  creditor.  i»  3 
being  a  hard  landlord."  Boswell.  "  Beciu*^ 
there  is  a  sort  of  kindly  connexion  betwn^  i 
landlord  and  his  tenants."  Johnsok.  "N< 
Sir ;  many  landlords  with  us  never  «ee  ti>a' 
tenants.  It  is  because,  if  a  landlord  drive?  ^^^' 
his  tenants,  he  may  not  get  others  ;  whereaL>ti- 
demand  for  money  is  so  great,  it  may  al^V' 
be  lent." 

He  talked  with  regret  and  indignatcot-  "^ 
the  factious  opposition  to  government  at  tii' 
time,  and  imputed  it  in  a  great  measure  ti'  *-•: 
Revolution.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  in  a  low  v.  >•-. 
having  come  nearer  to  me,  while  his  old  p:^ 
judices  seemed  to  be  fermenting  in  his  tn''^ 
"  this  Hanoverian  fjunily  is  isolce  here.  Ti '• 
have  no  friends.  Now  the  Stuarts  had  iri^-'-y 
who  stuck  by  them  so  late  as  1745.  W^^ 
the  right  of  the  king  is  not  revereneeti  ti-^ 
will  not  be  reverence  for  those  appoint^  ^- 
the  king." 

His  observation,  that  the  present  royal  fus-  ^ 
has  no  friends,  has  been  too  much  justified  t-/ 
the  very  imgrateful  behaviour  of  many  wr- 
were  under  great  obligations  to  bis  vetAy^^^ 
at  the  same  time  there  are  honourable  eicrc- 
tions  ;  and  the  very  next  year  after  this  •^■«- 
versation,  and  ever  since,  the  king  has  hati  * 
extensive  and  generous  support  as  ever  » i- 
gi  ven  to  any  monarch,  and  has  bad  the  satisJi^  - 
tion  of  knowing  that  he  was  more  and  m-^ 
endeared  to  his  people. 

He  repeated  to  me  his  verses  on  Mr.  L^t?t: 
with  an  emotion  which  gave  them  full  en^- 
and  then  he  was  pleased  to  say,  "  Y<«  in«?^  > 
as  much  with  me  as  you  can.    You  hare  ixx  --- 
me  good.     You  cannot  think  how  much  b^tt^r 
I  am  since  you  came  in."         ^  , 

He  sent  a  message  to  acquaint  Mis-  Tbri- 


1    Or.  .1()liii>'in  vhmM  •^vym  not  t(»  hii\(*  <<»u'^ht  diligrtitly 
fui  Uax.t<nV  An.n T'M.u  ;    lor  thero  arc  two  cdjlions  ot"  that 


book,  and  iher  are  fyoqtienily  found  in  ii» 
Ciitaloguefl —  MALOffi. 
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was  arrived.     I  had  not  seen  her  since 

^baad*8  death.     She  soon  appeared,  and 

x)  me  with  an  invitation  to  stay  to  din- 

hich  I  accepted.     There  was  no  other 

jj  bat  herself  and  three  of  her  daugh- 

r.  Johnson,  and  I.  She  too  said  she  was 

lad  I  was  come ;  for  she  was  goin^to 

ind  should  have  been  sorry  to  leave  Dr. 

•n  before  I  came.    This  seeme<l  to  be 

re  and  kind ;  and  I,  who  had  not  been 

cd  of  any  change,  imagined  all  to  be  as 

5  formerly.     lie  was  little  inclined  to 

t  dinner,  and  went  to  sleep  after  it ; 

4en  he  joined  us  in  the  drawing-room  he 

1  revived,  and  was  again  himself. 

king  of  conversation,  he  said,   "  There 

in  the  first  place,  be  knowledge  —  there 

be  materials ;  in  the  second  place,  there 

be  a  command  of  words ;  m  the  third 

there  must   be  imagination,   to  place 

<  in  such  views  as  they  are  not  commonly 

D ;  and,  in  the  fourth  place,  there  must  be 

nee  of  mind,  and  a  resolution  that  is  not 

'  overcome  by  failures :    this  last  is  an 

lial  requisite ;  for  want  of  it  many  people 

»t  excel  in  conversation.    Now  /want  it ; 

ow  up  the  game  upon  losing  a  trick."     I 

cr<Hl  to  hear  him  talk  thus  of  himself,  and 

**  I  don*t  know.  Sir,  ^ow  this  may  be ; 

am  sure  you  beat  other  people's  cards  out 

leir  handfl.**     I  doubt  whether  he  heard 

remark.     While  he  went  on  talking  tri- 

hantly,  I  was  fixed   in   admiration,  and 

t/>  Mrs.  Thrale,  ^*0  for  short-hand  to  take 

ilt>wn  I " —  "  You'll  carry   it  all  in  your 

U'*  ^aid  she :  **  a  long  head  is  as  good  as 

t-baud." 

I1A.H  been  observed  and  wondered  at,  that 

C  liarles  Fox  never  talked  with  any  free- 

•  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  though 

H-t*!!  known,  and  I  myself  can  witness,  that 

conversation  is  various,  fiuent,  and  exceed- 

y   Agreeable.     Johnson's  own  experience, 

/»'wr,  of  that   gentleman's  reserve,  was  a 

i«  irnt  reason  for  his  going  on  thus  :  **  Fox 

cr    talks    in  private  company;    not   from 

«l*'tormination  not  to   talk,  but  bi'cause 

b.i«  not   the   first  motion.     A  man  who  is 

t]  to  the  applause  of  the  House  of  Commons 

•  Titi  wish  for   that  of  a  private  company. 

riiaii  accustomed  to  throw  for  a  thousand 

if  J%  if  sot   down  to  throw  for  sixpence. 


'  r«»  I  to  tnMTt  all  the  itorlrs  whirh  havp  txH-n  told  of 

•  I'tldljr  mAlDfained  with  him,  iin.-ifciimry  virtorics 
•I  "tft  him.  of  rrdiicine  him  to  tilence.  ami  of  m;tking 
'  t^4l  hi*  ant-tgoMUl  nad  the  bo>tter  of  him  in  arftu. 

•  I't  toliime*  wotiltl  iwell  to  an  Immodcratr  «lte.     Onp 

\  hnd.  haa  cirrulatpd  both  In  conrertation  and  in 
.  \'  aX  «hn)  br  would  nut  allow  the  Sroich  writi-n  to 

•  '  '.  the  late  I>r.  Rose,  of  Chitwirk,  astrrted,  that  he 
•"i»*  one  Scotch   writer  whom  Dr.  Johnion  him^olf 

<'W  to  have*  written  better  than  any  man  of  the  a^e  ; 
.    I)   Ji^hnioa'a  aaking  who  it  was,  an«uered  "  Lord 

•  hrn  h«  ilgned  the  warrant  for  j-our  peniinn."  Upon 
JxhoKin.  ttruck  with  the  repartee,  acknowle<l^ed  that 
'•\u'.     When  I  mentioned  it  to  Johnaon.  "  Sir,"  said 

\U>*0  Mid  thia,  I  never  heard  It."  —  Boa  will. 
«   reflection   «*a  fery  natural  In  a  man  of  a  ;;ood 
»ho  waa  not  comciou*  of  any  lU'WiU  to  mankind, 


would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  count  his  dice. 
Burke's  talk  is  the  ebullition  of  his  mind.  He 
does  not  talk  from  a  desire  of  distinction,  but 
because  his  mind  is  full." 

He  thus  curiously  characterised  one  of  our 
old  acquaintance  :  *  [Sheridan]  is  a  good  man, 
Sir;  but  he  is  a  vain  man  and  a  liar.  He,  how- 
ever, only  tells  lies  of  vanity ;  of  victories,  for 
instance,  in  conversation,  which  never  hap- 
pened." This  alluded  to  a  story,  which  I  had 
repeated  from  that  gentleman,  to  entertain 
Johnson  with  its  wild  bravado.  "  This  Johnson, 
Sir,"  said  he,  "  whom  you  are  all  afraid  of,  will 
shrink,  if  you  come  close  to  him  in  ar^ment, 
and  roar  as  loud  as  he.  He  once  maintained 
the  paradox,  that  there  is  no  beauty  but  in 
utility.  *■  Sir,  said  I,  *  what  say  you  to  the 
peacock's  tail,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful objects  in  nature,  but  would  have  as  much 
utility  if  its  feathers  were  all  of  one  colour  ? ' 
He  felt  what  I  thus  produced,  and  had  recourse 
to  his  usual  expedient,  ridicule ;  exclaiming, 
^  A  peacock  has  a  tail,  and  a  fox  has  a  tail ;' 
and  then  he  burst  out  into  a  laugh.  *Well, 
Sir,'  said  I,  with  a  strong  voice,  looking  him 
full  in  the  face,  *  you  have  unkennelled  your 
fox  ;  pursue  him  if  you  dare.*  He  had  not  a 
word  to  say,  Sir."  Johnson  told  me  that 
this  was  fiction  from  beginning  to  end.^ 

After  musing  for  some  time,  he  said,  ^^I 
wonder  how  I  should  have  any  enemies  ;  for  I 
do  harm  to  nobody."*  Boswbix.  "In  the  first 
place,  Sir,  you  will  be  pleased  to  recollect  that 
you  set  out  with  attacking  the  Scotch ;  so  you 
got  a  whole  nation  for  your  enemies."  John- 
son. "  Why,  I  own  that  by  my  definition  of 
oaU  I  meant  to  vex  them."  Boswbll.  "  Pray, 
Sir,  can  you  trace  the  cause  of  your  antipathy 
to  the  Scotch?"  Johnson.  "I cannot.  Sir."' 
BoswEix.  "Old  Mr.  Sheridan  says  it  was 
because  they  sold  Charles  the  First."  John- 
son. "  Then,  Sir,  old  Mr.  Sheridan  has  found 
out  a  very  good  reason." 

Surely  the  most  obstinate  and  sulky  nation- 
ality, the  most  determined  aversion  to  this 
great  and  good  man,  must  be  cured,  when  he 
fs  seen  thus  playing  with  one  of  his  prejudices, 
of  which  he  candidly  admitted  that  he  could 
not  tell  the  reason.  It  was,  however,  probably 
owing  to  his  having  had  in  his  view  the  worst 
part  of  the  Scottish  nation,  the  needy  adven- 
turers * ,    many   of  whom    he   thought  were 


though  the  •harp  sr.yinK^  which  were  sometlmei  produced 
by  hU  discrimination  aixl  vi\acity,  which  he  p«'rhaps  did  not 
rerulirct,  were,  1  am  afraid,  too  otu-n  remembered  with 
rcMiitment —  Bcswell. 

3  When  Johnton  aii«erted  lo  distinctly  that  h«  could  not 
trace  the  cautc  of  hit  anti^Mthy  to  the  Scotch,  it  ma>  M<<>m 
unjmt  ti»  attribute  to  him  any  lecret  pergonal  motive:  but  it 
is  the  cAiK'nce  of  prejudice  to  be  unconscious  of  its  cuusi*,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  Johnson  received  in  early  life  some  «erious 
Injury  or  aflVont  from  tiie  Scutch.  See  ante,  p.  54.  o.  2. — 
Crokfr. 

<  This  can  hardly  have  been  the  cau^e.  Many  of  Johniou'i 
earliest  associates  were  indwd  "ne«'dy  Scotch  ttdvcnturers  ;** 
that  is.  they  were  poor  scholars,  indigent  men  of  education 
ami  talent,  who  brouKht  those  articles  to  the  London  market, 
a«  Dr.  Johnson  himseirhad  done.  Such  were  Shells,  Stewart, 
Macbcan.  &c.    But  Jobnaou  bad  no  a?er«loa  to  tke$c  mcu  : 
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advanced  above  their  merits  by  means  which 
he  did  not  approve.  Had  he  in  his  early  life 
been  in  Scothuul,  an«l  seen  the  worthy,  sensible, 
independent  «ji:ent lemon,  who  live  rationally 
and  liospitably  at  home,  he  never  could  have 
entertaine<l  such  unfavourable  and  unjust  no- 
tions of  his  fellow-subjects.  An<l  accordingly 
we  lind,  that  when  he  did  visit  Scotland,  in 
the  latter  pi'riod  of  his  life,  he  was  fully  sen- 
sible of  all  that  it  deserved,  as  1  have  already 
])ointed  out  when  speaking  of  his  *' Journey 
to  the  Western  Islands." 

Next  day,  Saturday,  '22d  March,  I  found 
liim  still  at  Mrs.  Thrale's,  but  he  told  me  that 
he  was  to  iro  to  his  own  house  in  the  afternoon, 
lb'  was  Ix'tter,  but  I  perceived  he  was  but  an 
unruly  patient  ;  for  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  who 
visited  him  while  I  was  with  him,  said,  "  If 
you  were  tractuhU^  Sir,  I  should  prescribe  for 
you. 

1  related  to  him  a  remark  which  a  respect- 
able friend  had  made  to  me  u])on  the  then 
state  of  government,  when  those  who  had  been 
long  in  opposition  had  attained  to  ]>()wer,  as  it 
was  sujiposed,  against  the  inclination  of  the 
sovereiiin.  ^'  You  nee«l  not  be  uneiisv,"  said 
tills  gentleman,  *^ about  the  king.  lie  laughs 
at  1  hem  all ;  he  j)lays  them  one  against  another." 
floiiNsox.  "l)(>n't  tliink  so.  Sir.  The  king 
is  as  much  oppressed  as  a  man  can  be.  If 
he  plavs  them  one  against  another,  he  wins 
nothing.'* 

1  had  ]>aid  a  visit  to  (leneral  Oglethorpe  in 
the  morning,  and  was  told  ))y  him  that  Dr. 
JoIin>on  saw  eom])any  on  Saturday  evenings, 
and  he  wouhl  meet  nu'  at  Johnson's  that  ni<iht. 
When  I  mentioned  this  to  Johnson,  not  doubt- 
ing tliat  it  would  please  him,  as  he  had  a  great 
value  for  Ogletluu'j)e,  the  fretfulness  of  his 
dis«*ase  '  unexpectedly  showi'd  itself;  his  anger 
sudilenly  kindled,  and  he  said  with  vehe- 
mence, ""Did  not  you  tell  him  not  to  come  ? 
Am  I  to  be  liuntrd  in  this  mannt^r  ?"  I  satis- 
fie<l  him  that  1  could  not  divine  that  the  visit 
would  not  be  convenient,  and  that  I  certaiidv 
coidd  not  take  it  upon  me  of  my  own  accord 
to  forbid  the  General. 

1  found  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  evening  in  Mrs. 
Williams's  room,  at  tea  and  coffee  with  her 
and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  were  also  both  ill ; 
it  wiLs  a  sad  scene,   and  he  was  not  in  a  very 


on  the  rnntrnry.  he  Iiv«>d  with  them  in  familiar  friendship, 
did  tluin  active  kiMdrie>ses,  ;nid  with  Maehean  (who  seems  to 
havchfcn  tlie  <ur\  ivor  ol  his  enrlie>t  friends)  he  continued 
ni  th<-  kindest  intercourse  to  his  last  hour.  —  Croker. 

1  Johnson  snspcctfnl  that  Hoswoll,with  his  usvul  officious- 
ncs.  Ii.id  iii\  it«'<l  Oulethorpe  to  this  unseasonal)le  visit.  When 
.IolMi-<n  ehidf's  his  cjvfr  zealous  frien«J  for  such  intermed- 
dliiip.  Ho?w<ll,  with  easy  complacency,  cati  dis^cover  no  cause 
for  tlic  rt  priuiand  hut  Johnson's  sickness  or  ill  humour. 
-     Chokmi. 

-  I  ^U'jMct  thttt  •*  Annus  Mirahilis  ;  or.  the  Eventful 
Year  17><-',  an  Hi^torit  ,d  Poim,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Tasker, 
author  nf  the  Warlike  (Ji  nius  of  Britain."  (see  ontr,  p.  624. 
n.  3t  i'»hiTe  m<Mut.  —  Ckokfr 

*  What  could  (icneral  Oglethorpe  mean  by  saying  th.it 
"  the  House  of  Commons  had  ttsurpcd  the  power  of  the 
nation's  money  ?  "  Since  a  House  of  (^)mmons  has  existed, 
has  it  not  exercised  the  jxiwer  of  the  nation's  money  ?     If 


good  humour-  He  said  of  a  performan'^  tk 
had  lately  come  out,  "  Sir,  ifyousbouM5ri:i 
all  the  madhouses  in  England,  you  woul  I  i' 
find  ten  men  who  "would  write  so,  and  liiiii  : 
sense.   " 

I  was  glad  when  General  Oglethorpe « c> 
rival  was  announced,  and  we  left  tk  Ik- 
Dr.  Johnson  attended  him  in  the  parliHi*.  i- 
was  jis  courteous  as  ever.  The  General  fcJV 
was  busy  reading  the  writers  of  the  !E>i' 
age.  Jt)hnson  said  they  were  very  ryr.  o 
OoLExnoRPE.  "The  House  of  Comro'^  l; 
usurped  the  power  of  the  nation's  moDe? ;;. 
used  it  tyrannically.'  Government  b  r  ^ 
carried  on  by  corrupt  influence,  instead  >-:  'i- 
inherent  rijjht  of  the  king."  Johssos.  -v. 
the  want  of  inherent  right  in  the  kin^cx^i.^' 
all  this  <listur])ance.  What  we  did  at  > 
Revolution  was  necessary  :  but  it  brrk  v 
constitution.""*  Oglethorpe.  ^^Mytariir. 
not  think  it  necessary." 

On  Sunday,  23d  March,  I  breakfasted  ^i 
Dr.  Johnson,    who    seemed    much    relirv-- 
having  taken    opium  the    night  befor?.    f 
however  protested  against  it,  as  a  remnk  "j 
should  be  given  with  the    utmost  relucts  • 
and  onlv  in  extreme  neces»itv.     I  oKan  ^ 
how  commonly  it  was  used  in  Turkey,  ii>:  -. 
therefore  it  could  not  be  so  jiemiciau*  i' 
apprehended.  He  grew  warm,  and  saifi  •*T^"^ 
take  opium,  and  Christians  take  opius :  ' 
Uussel,  in  his  account  of  Aleppo,  leiis  it.  '^' 
it  is  as  disgraceful  in  Turkey  to  take  xiy^h.* 
opium,  as  it  is  with  us  to  get  drunk.    Ss-.  r 
amazing  how  tlungs  are  exaggerated.    A  : ' 
tleman  was  lately  telling  in  a  companT  «v 
I  was  present,  that  in  France  as  sood  ^^'>^ 
of  fashion  marries,  he  takes  an  open  r-^  " 
keeping ;  and  this  he  mentioned  a*  s  j^"' " 
custom.     '  Pray,  Sir,*  said  I,  *  how  masj    c- 
girls  may  there  be?*     He  answered.   -^^ 
fourscore.'     *  Well  then,  Sir,'  said  L  * y*^  "^ 
there  can  be  no  more  than  fourscore  s " 
fashion  who  can  do  this.'  "^ 

Mrs.  Desmoulins  made  tea :  and  sl>?  ^ 
talked  l>efore  him  upon  a  topic  which  s^'  -* 
once  borne  patiently  from  n»e  when  w^f  ^  ~ 
by  ourselves,  —  his  not  complaiBiaf  '*•'  * 
world,  because  he  was  not  called  m  5»p=  '^ 
office,  nor  had  attained  to  great  wea:*^  ^ 
flew  into  a  violent  passion,  I  eon/ess  wri>  *-^ 


Mr.  Boswell  did  not  innke  an  erronfomi  oaw,  G«i«^ 
thorpe  talked  nonsrnjiP,  which  Indeed  th«^  ".^"^ 
susiH'ct  that  thii  araiat)U'  old  geaUfSiaa  {"asm  ts 
year)  sometimes  did Crokek.  «t^v_' 

^  1  have,  in  my  "  Journal  of  i  Tour  tt>  thf  ^jjV'^ 
expressed  my  sentiments  upqn  this  wbj^^c*-    fL^- 
was  rucesiary,  but  not  a  subject  for  fkrrjii  '^^^.^ 
long  time  blasted  the  generous  feelinesof  M^*^^^    . 
when  bv  the  benignant  effect  oftiroe  tfit  prr*cr  ^- 
are  e«tabli<.hed  in  out  affidioutM''^^^ ^J^   ■ 
hy  celebrations  the  memory  of  a  shock.  •»*^  •^-      ^^ 
have  been  lietter  that  our  ooMtltutJaB  had  ■* 
—  Boswell.  .^««, 

^  Yes  ;  but  It  may  be  doubted  irberlwtb^w: 

persons  whom  the  society  "^ '^^^  ^^£J!^S 
and  par exccUence  men  of  fkshion.  '^^^^g^„^>y 
expressed  with  colloquial  latitude, ««  mk  iw 
Choker. 


►»  -~ 
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justice,  and  commanded  us  to  have  done. 
*'  Nol)ody,**  said  he,  **has  a  right  to  talk  in 
tiii<«  manner,  to  bring  before  a  man  his  own 
i-h:iracter,  and  the  events  of  his  life,  when  he 
•Iocs  not  choose  it  should  be  done.  I  never 
have  sought  the  world ;  the  world  was  not  to 
^«'Hk  me.  It  is  rather  wonderful  that  so  much 
li.i^  l)een  done  for  me.  All  the  complaints 
uhich  are  made  of  the  world  are  unjust.  I 
Tit'ver  knew  a  man  of  merit  neglected ;  it  was 
U'lierally  by  his  own  fault  that  he  failed  of 
^'lroe^:it.  A  man  majr  hide  his  head  in  a  hole ; 
I]*-  may  go  into  the  country,  and  publish  a  book 
now  and  then,  which  nobody  reads,  and  then 
complain  he  is  neglected.  There  is  no  reason 
H  li y  any  person  should  exert  himself  for  a  man 
^Oui  has  written  a  good  book:  he  has  not 
vu'ittcn  it  for  any  individual.  I  may  as  well 
til  (ke  a  present  to  the  postman  who  brings  me 
A  \cXiiiT,  When  patronage  was  limited,  an 
:tiithor  expected  to  find  a  Maecenas,  and  com- 
{•'!:iined  if  he  did  not  find  one.  Why  should  he 
•  omplain  ?  This  Mascenas  has  others  as  good 
:i^  he,  or  others  who  have  got  the  start  of  him." 
I  Jo*.  WELL.  "But,  surely,  Sir,  you  will  allow 
tli.it  there  are  men  of  merit  at  the  bar,  who 
\u'\or  get  practice."  Johkson.  "  Sir,  you  are 
-ure  that  practice  is  got  from  an  opinion  that 
tK«*  fwrson  employed  deserves  it  best;  so  that 
it  u  man  of  merit  at  the  bar  does  not  j^et 
i>ru<ticc,  it  is  from  error,  not  from  injustice. 
He  is  not  neglected.  A  horse  that  is  brought 
to  market  may  not  be  bought,  thou(;h  he  is  a 
\  'TV  good  horse ;  but  that  is  from  ignorance, 
i.'t  \n>m  inattention." 

There  was  in  this  discourse  much  novelty, 
it  u'^'iiuity,  and  discrimination,  such  as  is  seldom 
■'•  k'  found.  Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
".<n  of  merit,  who  have  no  success  in  life, 
■' '  iv  be  forgiven  for  lamenting,  if  they  are  not 
i'I'.wihI  to  complain.  They  may  consider  it  as 
f">r(l  that  their  merit  should  not  have  its  suit- 

"1'*  distinction.    Though  there  is  no  inten- 

'  "nal  iniustice  towards  them  on  the  part  of 

'f<"  worhi,  their  merit  not  having  been  per- 

■  •  *'iU  they  may  yet  repine  against  fortune  or 

• '' .  or  by  whatever  name  they  choose  to  call 

•  ■  "upposed  mythological  power  of  destiny. 
I'  Ii.'is  however,  occurred  to  me,  as  a  con- 
'  '..itory  thought,  that  men  of  merit  should 
'  •'  >i<ier  thus  :  —  How  much  harder  would  it 
•"  <  if  the  same  persons  had  both  all  the  merit 

'■1  all  the  prosperity  ?  Would  not  this  be  a 
'  -Table  dutriDUtion  for  the  poor  dunces? 
^^'•uld  men  of  merit  exchange  their  intellec- 
'  iA  iU[teriority,  and  the  enjoyments  arising 
''•*n\  it,  for  external  distinction  and  the 
■    xiures  of  wealth  ?    If  they  would  not,   let 


*  LHt«r  to  the  ftople  of  Scotland  agalnit  the  Attempt  to 
nith  the  Ntraiber  of  Liordi  of  SeMton,  I7N5."—  Bo«wkll. 

•  {<tA  aer  the jpecttlitf  irt^mbiance  betwp«>n  theie  tnenqf 
'  't-  Mr.  BinrCe  and  the  old  Corrdan.  ~  Chokbb,  KMT. 

TM*  tarvlj  It  too  broadly  ttatM  :  Mc\Hf  is  injured  wbefi 
y  ti  •pent,  ■•  In  the  case  of  Kffat$lit  Duiie  of  Orlrnns,  In 
svjot  corniptioo.  or  In  excUiuy  political  Mdition.  — 


them  not  envy  others,  who  are  poor  where 
they  are  rich,  a  compensation  which  b  made  to 
them.  Let  them  look  inwards  and  be  satisfied ; 
recollecting  with  conscious  pride  what  Virgil 
finely  says  of  the  Coryciug  Senex,  and  which  I 
have,  in  another  place  *,  with  truth  and  sin- 
cerity <4)plied  to  Mr.  Burke  : 

*'  Regum  Kquabat  opes  animis." 

On  the  subject  of  the  right  employment  of 
wealth,  Johnson  observed,  —  **  A  man  cannot 
make  a  bad  use  of  his  money,  so  far  as  regards 
society,  if  he  does  not  hoard  it^;  for  li*  he 
either  spends  it  or  lends  it  out,  society  has  the 
benefit.  It  is  in  general  better  to  spend  money 
than  to  give  it  away;  for  industry  is  more 
promoted  by  spending  money  than  by  giving  it 
away.  A  man  who  spends  his  money  is  sure 
he  IS  doin^  good  witn  it :  he  is  not  so  sure 
when  he  gives  it  away.  A  man  who  spends 
ten  thousand  a  year  will  do  more  good  than  a 
man  who  spends  two  thousand  and  gives  away 
eight." 

In  the  evening  I  came  to  him  again.  He 
was  somewhat  fitful  from  his  ilmess.  A 
gentleman  asked  him  whether  he  had  been 
abroad  to-dav.  "Don't  talk  so  childishly," 
said  he.  "  i  ou  may  as  well  ask  if  I  hanged 
myself  to-day."  I  mentioned  politics.  John- 
son. "  Sir,  Fd  as  soon  have  a  man  to  break 
my  bones  as  talk  to  me  of  public  aiTairs,  in- 
ternal or  external.  I  have  lived  to  see  things 
all  as  bad  as  they  can  be." 

Having  mentioned  his  friend  the  second 
Lord  Southwell,  he  said,  "Lord  Southwell 
was  the  highest-bred  man  without  insolence, 
that  I  ever  was  in  company  with ;  the  most 
qualUied  I  ever  saw.  Lord  Orrery  was  not 
dignified;  Lord  Chesterfield  was,  but  he  was 
insolent.  Lord  ♦•♦♦•♦*♦♦  *  is  a  man  of  coarse 
manners,  but  a  man  of  abilities  and  informa- 
tion. I  don't  say  he  is  a  man  I  would  set  at 
the  head  of  a  nation,  though  perhaps  he  may 
be  as  good  as  the  next  prime  minister  that 
comes ;  but  he  is  a  man  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
club, — I  don't  say  our  club,  —  for  there's  no 
such  club."  Bos  WELL.  "  But,  Sir,  was  he  not 
a  factious  man  ?"  Johnson.  "  O  yes.  Sir,  as 
factious  a  fellow  as  could  be  found ;  one  who 
was  for  sinking  us  all  into  the  mob."  Boswell. 
"  How  then.  Sir,  did  he  get  into  favour  with 
the  king  ?"  Johnson.  "  Because,  Sir,  I  sup- 
pose he  promised  the  king  to  do  whatever  the 
king  pleasetl." 

He  said,  "  Goldsmith's  blundering  speech  to 
Lord  Shelburne,  which  has  been  so  often  men- 
tioned, and  which  he  really  did  make  to  him, 
was  only  a  blunder  in  emphasis :  —  *  I  wonder 


'  Shelburne.  the  nerond  Rarl,  aftertrardi  first  MarouU  of 
I^n*do«  n««.  He  «  AS  now  the  head  of  the  ihort-llTed  mloiitry 
of  I7M2,  of  whkh  Mr.  Pitt  was  Chanrpllor  of  the  Kkchoquer. 
and  which  was  ousted  by  the  coalition  in  I7H3,  soon  after 
this  conversation.  Seo  anii,  p.  &84.  a.  6,  and  pofT,  p.  721.  n.  2. 
—  CaOKKR. 
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they  sliould  rail  your  lordship  Mahigrida^  for 
Mjila«^ri(ia  was  a  very  j^ocl  man  ;' — meant,  I 
woniler  tliev  should  use  Malngrida  as  a  term 
of  re[)roaeh. ' 

Soon  after  this  time  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
si^'inir,  1\V  means  of  one  of  his  frien<ls,  a  proof 
tliat  his  talents,  as  well  jls  his  oblij^inj;  service 
to  authors,  were  ready  as  ever.  He  had  revist-d 
"The  Villa^re,"  an  adniiral)le  poein,  by  the 
Kcvt'rend  Air.  Crahhe.'  Its  sentiments  as  to 
the  false  notions  ot' rustic  happiness  and  rustic 
virtue  were  cpiite  eon;;«'nial  with  his  own  ;  and 
he  had  taken  the  trouble  not  only  to  su^'^iest 
sli^^ht  corrections  and  variations,  but  to  furnish 
some  lines  when  he  thought  he  covdd  give  the 
writer's  meaning  better  than  in  the  words  of 
the  manuscript.^ 

JOHNSON  TO   REYNOLDS. 

♦•  March  4.  I7><3. 

"Sir. —  1  have  sent  vou  Imck  3Ir.  Crabhe's 
poem,  whiclj  I  read  with  great  delight.  It  is  ori- 
ginal, vigorous,  and  elegant. 

'•  The  alterations  which  I  have  made  I  do  not 
require  him  to  adopt,  for  my  lines  are,  perhaps,  not 
often  better  than  his  own  ;  but  he  may  take  mine 
and  his  own  tof^ether,  and  perhaps  between  them 
produce  something  better  than  either.  He  is  not 
to  think  his  copy  wantonly  defaced.  A  wet  sponge 
will  wash  all  the  red  lines  away,  and  leave  the  page 
clear. 

"  His  (lidication  will  be  least  liked.  It  were 
l)e(tir  to  contract  it  into  a  short  sprightly  address, 
I  do  not  doubt  Mr.  Crabbe's  success.  I  am,  Sir, 
tVc. ,  Sam.   Johnson." 

_  linniolds  MSS. 

On  Sunday,  March  30.,  I  found  him  at  home 
in  the  evening,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  meet 
with  Dr.  Hrocklesi>y,  whose  reading,  and 
knowledge  of  life,  an«l  good  spirits,  supply  him 
with  a  never-failing  source  of  conversation. 
\\i\  mentioned  a  respectable  gi-ntleman,  who 
became  extremely  penurious  near  the  close  of 
his  life.  Johnson  said  there  must  have  been 
a  ilcLcree  of  madness  about  him.     ''  Not  at  all, 


'  Tliis  anii.ihli- ptntlcman  is  still  ali\<\  resident  in  hi-i  rec- 
(nry  ot  Truw  lu'ii-c,  in  W  ilt-»hiri'.  Hi'>  sul»«c<jii<nt  piiblica- 
tuMis  have  placed  liiui  hi^^h  in  tin'  mil  of  liritish  poets  — 
rliMimli  his  hivinj?  tak<>n  a  virw  «if  life  too  niinutp,  too 
hiiuiiiiatini;,  too  painful,  iind  too  just,  may  have  deprived  his 
works  of  >o  ext»-n»ive.  or,  at  lea'^t.  so  brilliant,  a  poptilanty 
as  "idMir  of  hi-*  eonteinporarios  have  attained  ;  hut  I  venture 
to  hi  licvr,  that  tlii-re  i>  no  poet  of  his  tunes  who  will  stand 
luL'tiiT  ui  the  oj'inion  of  posterity.  H-'  (,'i-n<TaUy  deals  with 
"  till'  -liiTt  anil  simple  annals  of  the  poor."  hut  he  exhibits 
fhrrn  with  ">ii(  h  a  drep  knowledge  of  human  nature  —  with 
smii  iT'inral  casr  and  simplicity,  and  such  accurate  force  of 
expr.svtni),  whether  pay  «>r  pathttiral.  as.  in  my  humble 
j>nif;inrnt.  no  pui't.  extent  Sliake>p<'.ire.  has  excelled.  —  (.'., 
Is.'M.     Mr    Crahl'e  died  Feb.  s.  i>,:rj  _  CuoKru.  |s3a. 

■^  I  sh.ill  pivf  an  mstance.  markniK  the  onvtinal  by  Uoman, 
and  J«»hnson's  sul)stiiution  in  Italic  characters  : 

"  In  fairer  seethe*,  where  peac'ful  pleasures  sprinir, 
Tityrus.  the  pride  of  Mantuan  sw.Hins  tn-t:ht  sing  ; 
Hut  ch.irni'd  l<y  him.  or  smitten  with  his  views, 
Sh.ill  modern  poets  roiirt  the  Mantu.in  nujse  ? 
From  truth  .and  nature  shall  we  widely  *tr  ly. 
Where  fancy  leads,  or  Virgil  led  the  way  y" 

*'  On  Mitirio's  fi.ini,<t,  ni  C.i'^nr'i>  hountruus  rt'icin, 
1/  Titi/i  u.\  f  iiin  1  Hit  ^■>l<lc>i  itj^t'  Uiiiiih, 


Sir,"  said  Dr.  Brocklesby,  " hi*:  iudjiin'Tit  tv 
entire."  Unluckily,  however,  he  menricri 
that  although  he  had  a  fortuneof  twt-utwsfv^: 
thousand  jxiunds,  he  denieti  himM'h'  d:5It 
comforts,  from  an  apprehension  thai  he  ^  I 
not  afford  them.  "Nay,  Sir,*' cried .Iviin-qi. 
"  when  the  judgment  is  so  distiirVje»i  ua;  x 
man  cannot  count,  that  is  pretty  well." 

I  shall  here  insert  a  few  of  JohriNin  5  »i  • 
ings,  without  the  formality  of  dates,  a>  t^' 
have  no  reference  to  any  particular  tiLi-  '- 
place. 

"  The  more  a  man  extends  and  varit^  a 
actjuaintance,  the  better.**  Thi.s,  howev-T.  wj. 
meant  with  a  just  restriction ;  for  he  on  ao  '.l  - 
occasion  said  to  me,  •"*  Sir,  a  man  miv  > 
so  much  of  every  thing,  that  he  is  notiiic:  i 
anv  thinjr.*' 

"  Uaisint;  the  wanes  of  dav-laboup^r?  -^ 
wrong ;  for  it  does  not  make  them  hve  k*- 
but  only  makes  them  idler,  and  idlenea?  u  i 
very  bad  thing  for  human  nature." 

''It  is  a  very  good  custom  to  keep  a  \mrik 
for  a  man's  own  use ;  he  may  write  up-t  i 
card  a  day  all  that  is  necessary  to  U'  vrr^'- 
after  he  has  had  experience  of  life.  At  r- 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  written,  bea> 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  novelty :  but  ▼:•' 
once  a  man  has  settled  his  opinions,  tbtrr  ^ 
seldom  much  to  be  set  down." 

**  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  .Jdorru 
which  we  see  Swill  kept  in  London,  i'l  - 
contains  slight  topics,  and  it  might  sc-^t  • 
written." 

I  praised  the  accuracy  of  an  accotiEt---* 
of   a    lady   whom    I    mentioned.     .Ioh^-"* 
"  Keeping  accounts,  Sir,  is  of  no  use  ^r*--  ' 
man    is   spending  his   own   money,    jwi  ^ 
nobody  to  whom  he  is  to  account.     You  ^' 
eat  less  beef  to-day,  because  you  have  »^  *► 
down  what  it  cost   yesterday."     I  iD*?n**'" 
another  lady  who  thought  as  he  did.?"-- 
her  liusband  could  not  get  her  to  keep  as  «" 
count  of  the  expense  of  the   family,  ai  -^ 
thought  it  enough  that  she  never  exceeJev  i^ 


Must  ikcpy  hards  the  fiattering  drram  praiamg. 
Mrcham'c  echoes  of  thf  Mantuan  sokr* 
From  truth  and  nalur*'  »hall  we  widely  ftrrr^  _ 
IVhcrc  f'hgit,  not  ichcrc  fancy,  U'odt  tht  irs* 

Hero  we  find  John«on't  poetical  and  critirsl  rp»J"  /^ 
rnini.shed.     I  must  howrrer  ohierre,  thai  the  ^'**    'i^*    , 
this  poem,  aa  to  "  The  Traveller  ••aod"l>evrtnd  >  '  •-  -^ 
of  Goldsmith,  were  so  *mall  as  by  no  mean*  to  «=?-* 
distinjTuisheil  merit  of  the  author. —  Bo*wtLL- 

3  In  his  Life  of  .Swift,  he  thus  speak*  of  th»$  J<?'^-f-_    . 
the  midst  of  his  power  and  his  pohtics,  h*  k.»rp'  ■;  "^  "^^ 
hi*  visit.*,   his   walks,  his  interviews  ^^^.^^^^'^ \'^ 
quarrels  with  his  servant^  and  tran»ni»Hed  it  t'j  «'     ^^ 
son  and  Mrs.  Dingley,  to  whom  he  kww  that  «"*'^'^ 
him  wjis  inleresllnir.  and  no  account  ct>aid  **V*!2«1  •    -  • 
Whether  these  diurnal  trifles  were  property  «'<P^*^  ,  . 
which  had  never  received  anv  plea»unP  fro«  ""^  ^^^  ». 
he  reasonably  doubted :  they  Vave,  bowiP»^«.  -^^-r  i  tr^ 
tractions:   the  reader    finding  freqiienl  n*^^*"^  '^.-  t 
w  hich  he  has  been  used  to  consider  M  imp«>rw^*-  P  .^-^ , 
hope  of  information  ;  and,  as  there  i*  nothwtf  ^;'      -    • 
attention,  if  he  is  disappointed,  he  can  *»*""yj[*S^  \ . 
may  be  added,  that  the  reader  not  only  hopes  ^  ao-^ 
tind,  in  this  very  entertaining  Joaroai.  "^^  ^  ,^    • 
formation,  respecting  persons  and  things.  ■^'^^  ji*v^- 
vain  seek  for  in  other  books  of  the  same  perio» 
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sum  allowed  her.  Johnson.  ^'Sir,  it  is  fit 
»\iv  should  keep  an  account,  because  her 
husband  wishes  it ;  but  I  do  not  see  its  use.*' 
I  maintained  that  keeping  an  account  has  this 
advantage,  that  it  satisfies  a  man  that  his 
money  has  not  been  lost  or  stolen,  which  he 
niii;ht  sometimes  be  apt  to  imagine,  were 
there  no  written  state  of  his  expense ;  and, 
lx.'sides,  a  calculation  of  economy,  so  as  not  to 
exceed  one's  income,  cannot  be  made  without 
a  view  of  the  different  articles  in  figures,  that 
one  may  see  how  to  retrench  in  some  par- 
tirulars  less  necessary  than  others.  This  he 
<li<l  not  attempt  to  answer. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours  *,  whose 
narnitivea,  which  abounded  in  curious  and  in- 
t4' renting  topics,  were  unhappily  found  to  be 
very  fabulous  ;  I  mentioned  Lord  Mansfield's 
li.iving  said  to  me,  "Suppose  we  believe  one 
/.'i//(»f  what  he  tells."  Johnson.  *'Ay;but 
\\i'  (lon*t  know  which  half  to  believe.  By  his 
l\in;r  we  lose  not  only  our  reverence  for  him, 
^■lt  all  comfort  in  his  conversation."  Bos  well. 
^  May  we  not  take  it  as  amusinc  fiction  ? " 
.r«m!«$oN.  "  Sir,  the  misfortune  is,  that  you 
will  insensibly  believe  as  much  of  it  as  you 
iiM'line  to  believe." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  their 

ciin^enialtty  in    politics,   he   never    was    ac- 

ijiiainted  with  a  late  eminent  noble  judge  ^ 

\«  hi>m  I  have  heard  speak  of  him  as  a  writer 

with   great  respect.      Johnson,   I   know   not 

lijMm  what  degree  of  investigation,  entertained 

ii"  exalted  opinion  of  his  lordship's  intellectual 

<  ii. tract er.     Talking  of  him  to  me  one  day,  he 

•  I  It  I,  **  It  is  wonderful.  Sir,  with  how  little  real 

.H'riority  of  mind  men  can  make  an  eminent 

I  .  lire  in  public  life."     He  expressed  himself 

f.i  the  same  ptirpose  concerning  another  law- 

.  »v*i  ^,  who,  it  seems,  once  took   a  fancy  to 

I  <  ^i  MMate  with  the  wits  of  London ;  but  with  so 

:  ttle  success,  that  Foote  said,  **What  can  he 

:ti«  An  by  coming  among  us?     lie  is  not  only 

.,ull    himnelf,   but  the    cause  of   dulness    in 

■  •Jmts."     Trying  him  by  the  test  of  his  col- 

Mpiial  powers,  Johnson  had  found  him  very 

:    fittive.     He  once  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Key - 

' .  >    'is**  This  man  now  has  been  ten  years  about 

'   >>«  II,  and  has  made  nothing  of  it;"  meaning 

•    u    companion.^     He  said  to  me,  "  I  never 

ini  any  thing  from  him  in  coDipany  that 


T*>iii.  Mr.  CtMlmera  thought,  wu  George  StecTcna 

I     •  r«.  IM7. 

l.#«rd  MantA^ld.    See  mtii,  p.  333.  n.  I.  —  Ckokbk. 
N  It  doulM  Lord  Loughborough.  —  Crokkk. 
•    Knowlog  M  well  Ml  do  what  precision  and  elpfjAnce  of 
rv  hi*  lordfthlp  can  dltplay,  1  cannot  but  tuiixTt  that 
unfavourable  ftppeariince  in  a  social  circlr,  which  drew 
I.    snlinadvcnluni  upon  him,  must  bo  owing  tu  a  cold 
•Cion  of  eoof«*qU4>nrr.  from  b«'inf  rcterYiNl  and  ttlfT.     If 
^  %€»  and  he  rotght  be  an  agref^Ablr  man  if  tt«  would,  we 
..ii«>C  tm  eorry  that  he  mlsset  his  aim.  —  UoiwilLL. 

^  I1«  Csari  the  bartbeo  of  a  heariir  gem. 

m    Th^  f  to  b«   found,  under  the  title  of  "  The  llfpo- 
.  «.  IriAck,'*  In  th«  Loodon  Bfagasioe  from  IT?*')  to  I7S4.  — 


was  at  all  striking ;  and  depend  upon  it,  Sir, 
it  is  when  you  come  close  to  a  man  in  con- 
versation, that  you  discover  what  his  real 
abilities  are :  to  make  a  speech  in  a  public 
assembly  is  a  knack.  Now,  1  honour  Thurlow, 
Sir ;  Thurlow  is  a  fine  fellow  ;  he  fairly  puts 
his  mind  to  yours." 

After  repeating  to  him  some  of  his  pointed, 
lively  sayings,  I  said,  "  It  is  a  pity.  Sir,  you 
don't  always  remember  your  own  good  things, 
that  you  mav  have  a  laugh  when  you  will." 
JoHKSON.  "  Jf  ay.  Sir,  it  is  better  that  I  forget 
them,  that  I  may  be  reminded  of  them,  and 
have  a  laugh  on  their  being  brought  to  my  re- 
collection.' 

When  I  recalled  to  him  his  having  said,  as 
we  sailed  up  Lochlomond,  **  lliat  if  he  wore 
any  thing  fine,  it  should  be  very  fine;"  I 
observed  that  all  his  thoughts  were  upon  a 
great  scale.  Johivson.  **  Depend  upon  it. 
Sir,  every  man  will  have  as  fine  a  thing  as  he 
can  get ;  as  large  a  diamond  for  his  ring." 
BoswELL.  ^* Pardon  me.  Sir;  a  man  of  a 
narrow  mind  will  not  think  of  it;  a  slight 
trinket  will  satisfy  him  : 

*  Nee  siifferre  queat  majoris  pondera  gemmie.  *  **  * 

I  told  him  I  should  send  him  some  ^* Essays" 
which  I  had  written^,  which  I  hoped  he  would 
be  so  good  as  to  read,  and  pick  out  the  good 
ones.  JoHTtsoN.  ^  Nay,  Sir,  send  me  only  the 
good  ones  :  don't  make  me  pick  them." 

I  heard  him  once  say,  ^*  Though  the  proverb 
*  Nullum  nwnen  abesi^  si  git  prudentioy  aoes  not 
always  prove  true,  we  may  be  certain  of  the 
converse  of  it,  ^Nullum  numen  adest,  si  sit  im- 
prudentiaJ'^'^ 

Once,  when  Mr.  Seward  was  going  to  Bath, 
and  asked  his  commands,  he  said,  ^*  Tell  Dr. 
Harington  that  I  wish  he  would  publish 
another  volume  of  the  ^Nuga  Antiqua;*^  it  is 
a  very  pretty  book." »  Mr.  Seward  seconded 
this  wish,  and  recommended  to  Dr.  Harington 
to  dedicate  it  to  Johnson,  and  take  for  his 
motto  what  Catullus  says  to  Cornelius  Nepos : 


II 


namque  tu  solebas 


Mcas  esse  aliquid  putare  nuoas.**'* 

As  a  small  proof  of  his  kindliness  and  de- 
licacy of  feeling,  the  following  circumstance 
may  be  mentioned :    One  evening,  when  we 


7  Mrs.  Piozil  givcf  a  mor«*  rlnksical  and,  I  tupfiote.  more 
eorrTt,  vrroKin  of  Johti«>(in'i  viitiauun  :  S'uiium  nufttm  adat 
ni  III  pruiit'ntia ('hok»r. 

•  It  has  stncp  app^'an-*!.— Bo^wrtt.  Thoiijjh  the  M.*».S., 
of  whirl)  this  work  w.is  roni|><ii>»'d.  had  detrrntled  to  Dr. 
IlariiiKton,  the  work  wa«  not  flitrd  hy  hirn,  but  by  the 
Revcrr-nd  llrnry  ll.trinirton,  M.  A.  —  Mamkland. 

9  A  n«*w  and  grratl)  ininrovetl  e  lifnn  of  thi«  vrry  curious 
coUf^rtion  WHS  puhllohni  bv  Mr.  I'ark  in  l>«>4,  in  two 
volomct,  octavo.  In  tliis  eilitioii  the  li-tt«Ts  art;  rhrono- 
l<vir.-illy  arrtnyfil,  and  the  nrco  mt  'if  the  tii<>hopk.  which  wni 
fornH'riy  printed  Ironj  a  vrry  r-irru.-t  copy,  u  t,ik«n  from  Sir 
John  llarririt;ion't  ori^-lriiil  m4>  u»cript,  which  hi*  prcikcntott 
to  llfnry,  PriTicc  of  \V4li>«,  and  it  now  in  ihv  royal  library  In 
thf  Museum.  ~-  Malokk. 


10 


For  yoti  ar«>  wont 


To  tblnk  my  trifiti  ioinethlDg.  —  C. 


_  -  J 
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were  in  the  street  together,  and  I  told  him  I 
yias  going  to  sup  at  Mr.  Beauclerk^s,  he  ssddy 
"  ril  go  with  you/*  After  having  walked  part 
of  the  way,  seeming  to  recollect  something,  he 
suddenly  stopped  and  said,  ^^  I  cannot  go,  — 
but  / do  not  love  Beauclerk  the  less" 

On  the  frame  of  his  portrait  Mr.  Beauclerk 
had  inscribed 

*•  — ^— —  Ingenium  ingens 
Inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore."' 

After  Mr.  Beauclerk*s  death,  when  it  became 
Mr.  Langton^s  property,  he  made  the  inscrip- 
tion be  defaced.  Johnson  said  complacently, 
"  It  was  kind  in  jou  to  take  it  off;"  and  then, 
after  a  short  pause,  added,  ^*and  not  unkind  in 
him  to  put  it  on." 

He  said,  ^*  How  few  of  his  friends*  houses 
would  a  man  choose  to  be  at  when  he  is  sick!  ** 
He  mentioned  one  or  two.  I  recollect  only 
Thrale's. 

He  observed,  "  There  is  a  wicked  inclination 
in  most  people  to  suppose  an  old  man  decayed 
in  his  inteUects.  If  a  young  or  middle-aged 
man,  when  leaving  a  company,  does  not 
recollect  where  he  laid  his  hat,  it  is  nothing ; 
but  if  the  same  inattention  is  discovered  in  an 
old  man,  people  will  shrug  up  their  shoulders, 
and  say,  '  His  memory  is  going.*  ** 

When  I  once  talked  to  him  of  some  of  the 
sayings  which  every  body  repeats,  but  nobody 
knows  where  to  find,  such  as  Quos  Deus  mat 
perdere^  prius  dementat;  he  told  me  that  he 
was  once  offered  ten  guineas  to  point  out  from 
whence  Semel  insanivimus  otmies  was  taken. 


I 


>  The  whole  paua^fe  U  very  descriptive  of  Johnson : 

*' Iracundior  est  paulo :  minus  aptus  acutis 

Naribos  horuro  hominum  :  rideri  possit  eo  quod 

Rusticius  tonso  toga  defluit :  et  male  laxus 

In  pede  calceut  haeret :  at  est  bonus,  ut  mcHor  vir 

Non  alius  quisqoam  :  at  tibi  amicus  :  at  ingenium  ingeni 

Inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore."  —  Hor.  Sat.  til.  lib.  i.  27. 

"  Your  friend  is  passionate  —  perhaps  unfit 
For  the  bri»k  petulance  of  modern  wit : 
His  hair  ill  cut,  his  robe,  that  awkward  flowf 
On  his  large  shoes,  to  raillery  expose 
The  roan  you  love :  yet  is  he  not  possest 
Of  virtues,  with  which  very  few  are  blest  ? 
While,  underneath  this  rough  uncouth  disguise, 
A  genius  of  extensive  knowledge  lies."  —  Francis. 

Crokkr. 

*  The  words  occur  (as  Mr.  Bindley  observes  to  me)  in  the 
first  Eclogue  of  Mantuanus,  '*  De  Honeslo  Amore,"  &c. 

"  Id  commune  malum ;  semel  insanivimus  omnes." 
[  The  evil's  common  ;  all  for  once  are  mad.  —  C] 
With  the  following  elucidation  of  the  other  saying  —  QtuM 
Deus  (it  should  rather  be.  Quern  Jupiter)  vtUt  perdere,  prius 
dementat  [Whom  God  would  ruin,  he  first  disorders  in 
mind  —  C.l  Mr.  Boswell  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Richard  How, 
of  Apsloy.  in  Bedfordshire,  as  communicated  to  that  gentle- 
man by  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Pitts,  late  rector  of  Great  Brick- 
hill,  in  Buckingham  :  "  Perhaps  no  scrap  of  Latin  whatever 
has  been  more  quoted  than  this.  It  occasionally  falls  even 
from  those  who  are  scrupulous  even  to  pedantry  in  their 
Latinity.  and  will  not  admit  a  word  into  their  convpositions 
which  has  not  the  sanction  of  the  first  age."  The  word 
demento  is  of  no  authority,  either  as  a  verb  active  or  neuter. 
After  a  long  search,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  a  bet.  some 

fentlemen  of  CambridKe  found  it  among  the  fragments  of 
luripldes,  in  what  edition  I  do  not  recollect,  where  It  U 
given  as  a  translation  of  a  Greek  Iambic : 

0»  6t«r  3tXli  ««'«Xir«j,  w^atr'  ««>«fffvau. 

**  The  above  scrap  was  found  in  the  handwriting  of  a  ioiclde 
of  fluhion.  Sir  D.  O.,  some  years  ago,  Iving  on  the  table  of 
the  room  where  he  had  destroyed  himself.    The  suicide  wa« 


He  could  not  do  it;  but  many  ycBn  aiWrwari^ 
met  with  it  by  chance  in  JohoKnet  JBaptuia. 
Mantuanus^ 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  take  a  nocc 
of  an  eloquent  argument,  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  the  situation  of  Prince  of  Waita 
was  the  happiest  of  any  per8on*s  in  tlie  kingxiriin, 
even  beyond  that  of  toe  sovereign.  I  rec^ile.'. 
only — the  enjoyment  of  hope — the  high  >u- 
periority  of  nmk,  without  the  anxious  carv^  o. 
government — and  a  ereat  decree  of  powfT. 
both  from  natural  influence  wisely  u«ed.  :uk. 
from  the  sanguine  expectations  of  those  w&v 
look  forward  to  the  chance  of  future  fiavour. 

Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  communicated  to  l^c 
the  following  particulars : 

Johnson  thought  the  poems  pnblidied  a.< 
translations  from  Ossian  nad  so  little  ineni 
that  he  said,  **•  Sir,  a  man  might  write  su  '. 
stuff  for  ever,  if  he  would  abandcn.  his  m^"^ 
to  it." 

He  said,  '*  A  man  should  pass  a  p&n  • ' 
his  time  with  the  laugkers^  by  which  mtmi.^ 
any  thing  ridiculous  or  particular  about  hi  i 
might  be  presented  to  his  view,  and  correcte<i. 
I  observed,  he  must  have  been  a  bold  laucu  * 
who  would  have  ventured  to  tell  Dr.  JohTi-  • 
of  any  of  his  peculiarities. 

Having  observed  the  vain  ostentatious  -- 
portance  of  many  people  in  quoting  the  auti  - 
rity  of  dukes  and  lords,  as  having  bieen  in  ir.  <* 
company,  he  said,  he  went  to  the  other  extn-i.  . 
and  did  not  mention  his  authority  wb«rL  -. 
should  have  done  it,  had  it  not  been  that  * :  • 
duke  or  a  lord. 


a  man  of  classical  acquirements:    he  left  no  oCbcr  p. 
behind  him.**    Another  of  these  proTieri>isd  aiyfoga. 

**  Incldit  Id  Scyllam,  ciqiiciii  vitare  Charjtt^m," 
[Sbonoing  CharytxUa  into  Scylla  falla,  ~  C} 


I,  some  years  ago,  io  a  note  oa  a  panageifi  Tbe 
Venice,  traced  to  ita  source.  It  occurs  (with  a  sti^hi 
atlon)  in  the  Alexandrels  of  Phaip  GoalCler  (a  port  ■ 
thirteenth  century),  which  was  printed  m  Lfena  r- 
Dariua  is  the  person  addressed :  -> 

" Quo  tendis  Inertem, 

Rex  periture,  fugam  ?  nescis.  heu  ! 
Qoem  ftaglas :  hostet  tneurrls  dam  ftisis 
Inddis  in  Scyllam,  cuplent  vltare  Cbvybdta. 

[Why,  &t«d  Ung.  a  tame  evaaioB  trf  ? 
You  know  not.  Lost  One,  whom  or  wber*  to  iy 
You  meet  the  foe  von  drmd ;  and  pressed  by  m. 
Shunning  CharybdU  into  StjUtL  tail —  C] 

The  author  of  this  Ihia  was  first  ascertaiis«l  kf  Ga.' 
Martins,  who  died  in  1476.  as  Is  otHorrvd  in  M^-v-^ 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  180.  edit.  17^   For  an  account  of  Ptuiiy  Gi 
sec  VoBsius  de  Poet.   Lado..  p.  354.  fol.  1697.    A  er- 
less  frequently  quoted  than  any  of  the  prwcwltnfc  •&« 
gested  lor  inquiry,  sereral  years  ago,  in  a  note  nm  Tki 
of  Lucrece : 

"  Solamen  miseria  socfoe  habaiaM  dolorte.** 

[ 'Tls  to  the  wretched  fome  reWef 

To  have,  at  least,  a  partner  in  their  grtct  —  C  * 


!  -■.  ■ 


But  the  author  of  this  vene  hat  not,  1 
covered —  Malonb. 

3  I  am  happy,  howerer,  to  mimUan  a  pifilni 
his  enduring  with  great  gentlfocw  to  hear  oa*  of  k  • 
striking  particularities  pointed  out:  Miia  Hantar,  a  ■  .- 
his  friend,  Christopher  Smart,  wbon  a  very  ymac  fir.  «* 
by  his  eatraordinary  motions,  said  to  htm,  ^*  IVty.  I>t 
son,  why  do  you  make  such  strange  ge«tum  y*  "  Fn^-- 
habit,"  ne  replied :  *'  do  you,  ny  dear.  tali«  osfv  a*  • 
against  bad  habits.*'    This  I  was  toU  hf  cha 
brother  at  Margate.  —  BoawnL. 
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Dr.  Goldsmith  said  once   to  Dr.  Johnson 
th.it  be  wished  for  some  additional  members  to 
till*  Literarr  Clab,   to  give  it  an  agreeable 
variety ;  *'  K)r, "  said  he,  "  there  can  now  be 
ijiithinj;  new  among  us :  we  have  travelled  over  < 
o'lc  another's  minds.    Johnson  seemed  a  little  ' 
.iiiiry,  and  said,  **  Sir,  ^ou  have  not  travelled  - 
o;<T  mjf  mind,  I  promise  jou.**    Sir  Joshua, 
h  'wover,  thought  Goldsmith  ri^ht ;  observing, 
tiut ''  when  people  have  lived  a  great  deal 
t"_vther,  they  know  what  each  of  them  will 
^  ly  on  every  subject.     A  new  understanding, 
MiiTt'fore,  is  desirable  ;  because,  though  it  maj 

•  •'•ly  furnish  the  same  sense  upon  a  question 
w'i.h  would  have  been  furnished   by   those  ' 
u.'h  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  live,  yet  this 

^  Mst^  will  have  a  different   colouring ;   and 

•  loiirin«r  is  of  much  effect  in  every  thing  else 
wAl  as  In  painting.** 

Johnson  used  to  say  that  he  made  it  a  con- 
iMt  rule  to  talk  as  well  as  he  could,  both  as 

iitiment  and  expression  ;  by  which  means, 

ut  had  been  originally  effort  became  familiar 

.:i|  e:i<iy.   The  consequence  of  this.  Sir  Joshua 

.'•Tved,  was,  that  his  common  conversation 

')  nil  companies  was  such  as  to  secure  him 

■iivt-r^al  attention,  as  something  above  the 

^'i.il  colloquial  style  was  expected. 

Yi't,  though  Johnson  had  this  habit  in  com- 

-•nv,  when  another  mode  was  necessary,  in 

:  U'T  to   investigate  truth,  he  could  descend 

'-•a  language  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capa- 

'V.     An  instance  of  this  was  witnessed  by 

^.r  J(»Abua  Reynolds,  when  they  were  present 

•'  .in  examination  of  a  little  blackguard  boy, 

N  Mr.  Saunders  Welch,  the  late  Westminster 

Welch,   who  imagine<l  that  he  was 

\  liriui?  himself  in  Dr.  Johnson's  eyes  by  using 

'.'  iTord.«,  spoke  in  a  manner  that  was  utterly 

•it.lliirible   to  the  boy;    Dr.  Johnson  per- 

>  ini!  it,  addrcs}ie<l  himself  to  the  boy,  and 

"iij.'d   the  pompous  phraseology  into  collo- 

•  4I  language.     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,   who 

i<  much    amused  by  this  proceeding,  which 

riit'il  a  kind  of  reversing  of  what  might  have 

M  expcctocl  from  the  two  men,  took  notice 

A  to  l>r.  Johnson,  as  they  walked  away  by 

•  :ii-M<lvc9.  Johnson  said,  that  it  was  con- 
itiiv  the  ca«e;  and  that  he  was  always 
j"d  u>  translate  the  justice*s  swelling  diction 


I   -  <iM(n^«*  of  thU  riTnark  U  conflmied  by  the  rollowini; 

:<>r  whtih  I  am  indebted  to  Lord  Klmt:  — A  miintry 
'•ho  wm»  mnarkablc  for  qur>tin(r  trrrfpt  of  Latin  in 

'I  o'lt.  having  dird,  one  of  hit  parithionrrt  wa«  askiMl 
liked  hU  turcf^Mir  ;  "  He  it  a  vrry  mxnl  prnarhcr," 

•  .tntwcr,  **  but  no  Latiner.'*—  Boswrll.  T)ii«  atnry 
•I  ttne.  TliU  "  very  go<»d  preacher "  wa«.  ta>»  Mr. 
r%.   tli«  eelrtiraUKl  Dr.  Kdward    Pfjcnck,  who  had  a 

•'  rtiiUiry,  n<«r  Oxford.    One  of  hi*  Oxford   friori'l*. 

■r  tiflird  through  Childry,  Inquiring,  fr*r  hi«  divrrnion, 
(••itpl««  who  waft  their  mlnitter  ?  and  how  thry  lik<-<i 

'<<five<l  from  thrm  thii  aniwcr  :  "  Our  pardon  is  one 
'   •  -^  k.  a  pUl'i.  boDMC  man;  but,  mafter,"  said  th«>y, 

t   on   I^aUm^r.**  ^  Poco€k'§   Ltfr,   lect.   iii.      Edvkjrd 

•  ii<^  1691 ,  «C.  87 :  «iM^,  p.  ^^^.  —  Crokrr. 
•  |rr<Jtn^  aii<i  Barra*tir  retort  mAy  not  unaptly  be 
M  wich  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  relrbr4ted  antwer  to  ,1 
.  ItalT,  whoaaked  him,  "  When*  wa«  your  relicton  to 
•I  ti^/oee  L4ithcr?'*  *'  My  rrligum  wai  to  b«*  foniui 
f>re  )oor«  U  not  to  be  found  now,  in  the  written  word 


(smiling),  so  as  that  his  meaning  might  be 
understood  by  the  vulgar,  from  whom  infor- 
mation was  to  be  obtained. 

Sir  Joshua  once  observed  to  him,  that  he 
had  talked  above  the  capacity  of  some  people 
with  whom  they  had  been  in  company  together. 
**  No  matter.  Sir,*'  said  Johnson ;  ^^  they  con- 
sider it  as  a  compliment  to  be  talked  to  as  if 
they  were  wiser  tiian  they  are.  So  true  is 
this.  Sir,  that  Baxter  made  it  a  rule  in  every 
sermon  that  he  preached  to  say  something  that 
was  above  the  capacity  of  his  audience.**  > 

Johnson's  dexterity  in  retort,  when  he 
seemed  to  be  driven  to  an  extremity  by  his 
adversary,  was  very  remarkable.  Of  his  power, 
in  this  respect,  our  common  friend,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, of  Norfolk,  has  been  pleased  to  furnish 
me  with  an  eminent  instance.  However  un- 
favourable to  Scotland,  he  uniformly  gave 
liberal  praise  to  George  Buchanan,  as  a  vmter. 
In  a  conversation  concerning  the  literary 
merits  of  the  two  countries,  in  which  Buchanan 
was  introduced,  a  Scotchman,  imagining  that 
on  this  ground  he  should  have  an  undoubted 
triumph  over  him,  exclaimed,  **  Ah,  Dr.  John- 
son, what  would  you  have  said  of  Buchanan 
had  he  been  an  Englishman  ?**  ''  Why,  Sir,** 
said  Johnson,  after  a  little  pause,  ^  I  should  not 
have  said  of  Buchanan,  had  he  been  an  En- 
glighnum,  what  I  will  now  say  of  him  as  Scotch' 
many — that  he  was  the  only  man  of  genius  his 
country  ever  produced.**  * 

And  this  brings  to  my  recollection  another 
instance  of  the  same  nature.  I  once  reminded 
him  that  when  Dr.  Adam  Smith  was  expati- 
ating on  the  beauty  of  Glasgow,  he  had  cut  him 
short  by  saying,  '*I*ray,  Sir,  have  you  ever 
seen  Brentford?**  and  I  took  the  liberty  to 
add,  **  My  dear  Sir,  surely  that  was  shockingJ'^ 
"  Why  then.  Sir,*'  he  replied,  "  tou  have  never 
seen  Brentford.** ' 

Though  his  usual  phrase  for  conversation 
was  talli,  yet  he  made  a  distinction  ;  for  when 
he  once  told  me  that  he  diucd  the  day  before 
at  a  friend's  house,  with  "  a  very  pretty  com- 
pany ;**  and  I  asked  him  if  there  was  goo<l 
conversation,  he  answere<l,  **  No,  Sir ;  we  had 
talk  enou(;h,  but  no  conversation ;  there  was 
nothing  dUcussed.*^ 

Talking  of  the  success  of  the  Scotch  in  Lon- 


of  God.**  But  John«nn'f  admirable  reply  haj  a  nharper  edfte, 
and  jK-rhapt  mr»r«*  ii)K*'nuit} .  ihiut  that  of  Wottoii.  — Malonr. 
In  Sel«l»n't  Tahlr  Talk  we  h.ne  th«'  follow idk  mori*  witty 
reply  made  to  thii  tame  question  :  "  Where  11  a«  Ameri«-a  an 
huiidrrd  or  *ix-»core  yeart  *j<o  *  But  Archbi»hop  Bramhall'i 
answer  ii  ttill  fjelter.  "  Where  it  i»  now  _  a»  a  Rardi'n  be- 
fore it  it  we«"d<il  and  after  it  u  weiilfd,  it  the  miiu*  gnrden." 
See  al»o  Jenmy  Tutlor't  Works,  x.  Ill'i.  —  M\KKLk.ND. 
There  1%  unotht-r  more'h<jnu-ly,  but  even  more  jutt :  "  Where 
waa  your  iAce  bf^fore  it  was  waihed  ?  *'—  (HOKaa,  IM7. 

*  When  hit  friend  Mr.  Strah.\n.  a  n:tti»e  of  SrotWnd.  at  hit 
return  from  thr  H<-brt<li«  .i«kr-tl  him,  with  a  firm  tone  of 
\ou«',  what  he  thoin{ht  of  hia  curitrv  '*  **  Th*t  it  i»  a  vrry 
vilr  country  to  be  »ure.  Sir ;"  retunnd  for  antwir  Dr.  John- 
ton.  "  Will.  Sir!"  r»*i>li«'t  the  f»(l.er,  tomewhat  mortitied, 
'•  f'f'Ki  made  It."  'MVrtalnly  hr  did."  anRwers  Dr.  Johntun 
au-iin  ;  "  but  we  mu«t  alwn\i  remrmtM-r  that  he  made  It  for 
.srotrlimen.  and ->  romparMoni  are  oilioui,  Mr.  Slrahan  — 
but  God  made  hell."    Ptotzi —  Crukrr. 
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don,  ho  inipute<l  it  in  a  considorahle  degree  to 
their  spirit  of  nationality.  "  You  know,  Sir," 
said  he,  "  that  no  Scotehnian  publishes  a  book,  ] 
or  h:us  a  phiy  brought  upon  the  stage,  but 
thert;  are  live  hundred  people  ready  to  applaud 
iiin. 

lie  gave  much  praise  to  liis  friend  Dr. 
Hurney's  elegant  and  entertaining  Travels,  and 
told  Mr.  Seward  that  he  had  them  in  his  eye 
when  writing  his  "Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland." 

Surli  was  his  senslljillty,  and  so  much  was 
he  allcctcd  by  pathetic  poetry,  that,  when  he 
was  reading  [)v.  Heattie's  **  Hermit,"  in  my 
presence,  it  brouglit  tears  into  his  eyes. ' 

He  disap])roved  nnich  of  mingling  real  faets 
with  fiction.  On  this  account  he  censured  a 
bo(»k  entitled  "  Love  and   Gladness." '^ 

Mr.  lloole  told  him  he  was  Ixirn  in  Moor- 
fields,  and  had  re<'eived  part  of  his  early  in- 
stnu'tlon  in  (irub  Street.  "Sir,"  said  Jolmson, 
smilin-j:,  "  vou  have  l»ci'n  rri^idarly  educated." 
Having  asked  who  was  liis  instructor,  and  Mr. 
Hoole  having  answen'd,  "My  uncle,  Sir,  who 
was  a  tailor  ;"  .Johnson,  recollecting  himself, 
sa'<l,  "  Sir,  I  knew  him  :  we  called  him  the 
jin'iujfhi/sical  tailor.  He  was  of  a  elub  in  ()l<i 
Street,  with  me  and  (ieorge  Psalmaniizar,  and 
some  others :  but  jirav.  Sir,  was  he  a  good 
tailor?"  Mr.  Hoole  having  answered  that  he 
believed  he  wa«:  too  mathematieal,  and  used  to 
draw  s<piares  an<l  triangles  on  his  shopboard, 
so  that  he  did  not  excel  in  the  cut  f ►f  a  eoat. — 
"  I  am  sorrv  tor  it,"  sai<l  Johnson,  "  for  I  would 
have  every  man  to  be  master  of  his  own 
busint'ss." 

h\  j)leasant  reference  to  himself  and  Mr. 
Hoole,  as  brother  authors,  he  often  said,  "Let 
you  and  I,  Sir,  go  together,  and  eat  a  beef- 
steak in  (irub  Street." 

Sir  William  Chambers,  that  great  architect, 
whose  works  show  a  sublimity  of  genius  '^\  and 
who  is  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him,  for  his 
social,  hospitable,  anil  generous  (jualities,  sub- 
mitti'd  the  manuscri[)t  of  his  "  Cliim'se  Archi- 
tecture" to  Dr.  .Johnson's  ])erusal.  .Johnson  was 
much  ple;used  with  it,  and  said,  "It  wants  no 
a<lilition  nor  eorre(  tion,  but  a  few  lines  of  in- 
troduction ;"  which  he  furnished,  an<l  Sir  Wil- 
liam a<lopted.  ■* 

He  sai<l  to  Sir  William  Scott.  "The  aire  is 


'  TIm'  |»ar(iciil.ir  p;i»s,»;,'c  wliich  oxoifod  this  >tronK  emotion 
\v;(>i.  as  I  havi'  heard  Irom  my  lathor,  the  tliird  stanza.  "  'fib 
niu'ti'.'  \i\  — I.  15<.>\vi  I  L.  jiiij       'Vhe  fourth.  —  >Iakkl\.nu. 

-'  A  kind  of  iiovrl  loinnlfd  on  the  ^tory  of  Mr.  Ilackntan 
aiiil  Ml*-  Kay  :  «.ic  p.  ♦i'is.  — ('lu^KUt 

'  I  do  not  ri<(.li»rt  any  W'»rk  ol"  Sir  William  Chambers 
that  (  ui  !)<•  >ai(i  to  txhihit    •  Mihlimity  of  genius." —  Cuokkk. 

»  rh<'  llmi.  Hurarr  \\  \lpiilc.  now  Karl  of  Orfortl.  thus 
Im-  ir>>  t'>;f  iMiony  to  thi*  y  ntli-man's  jnirit  a*;  a  writer  .  "  Mr. 
rhatidhr-N  ' 'Vreatisr  <>ii  Civil  Architii  ture  '  is  the  most 
Mii«ihli'  hook,  and  the  tno>t  exriiiiit  fmm  prejndiecM.  that 
e*  IT  ua<  uiitt<n  oil  that  vci-  ne.-."  —  I'rit.icc  to  .lii'diofi's  of 
I'r.tii'in^  III  Eii'^lami.      IMu-  iiutodnelory  lines  ar«;  the-e: 

"  It  !•.  dil'i(  lilt  to  avoid  pr.iiMOK'  fno  little  or  too  much. 
The  hMiindl.  -s  pane'.ryrii'^  \\ii:ih  h  iV«'  Itet'ii  Iavi-h<<i  Upon 
till"  rhiiK-'f  !•■  irnini;,  iiolii  v.  and  art*.  >ho\v  with  w  hat  imwrr 
n'lviltv  .itrtait*  rrcanl,  and  ho«  n.itiially  ••slicin  swells  into 
adniir.itio).  lain  f.ir  Itoni  di.iOn,'  to  in- inirnhend  amoni: 
the  exajj^'crators  of  C'hintise  eveeli'iuc.      I  ton.sider  ihein  nst 


running  mad  after    innovation;  an-l  ail 
business  of  the  world   is  to  be  done  in  i  x* 
way  ;  men  are  to  be  handed  in  a  dott  ^j. 
Tyburn  itself  is  not  safe  from  thefurr'^tiL  • 
vation."     It  havinji  been  arcrued  that  ih>  ^ 
an  unprovement. —  "  No,  Sir,"  sai'l  Lo.-.u:  - 
"it  is  not  an  improvement:  theyolhi*.  i; 
the   old   method  drew   toscther  a  n-dr '.►^^t  • 
spectators.     Sir,   executions  are  intt-ri-:': 
draw  spectators.     If  they    do  not  dra»  • '-• 
tators,  they  don't  answer  their  puq">^-    I 
old  methotiwiUi;  most  satisfactory  toall; -i: 
the  public  wiis  gratified  by  a  nroo^^:  .1; 
erimuial  ^    was   supjwrted  by  it.    WVi" 
this  to  be  swept  away?"     I  pf^rfe^  tb  j.-- 
with    Dr.  Johnson   upc^n  this  he:t)!.  aiiJ  - 
persuaded  that   executions   now,   the  -n  :- 
procession  being  discontinued,  have  n -t  >-j 
the   effect  which  they   fonnerlv  hiiJ.    M.^.  • 
trates,   both   in  London   :\nd  elsowhen.  L 
I   am  afraid,  in  this  had  too  much  rt^'ii 
their  own  ease. 

Of  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Worcestor.  Jr 
said  to  a  friend,  —  "  Ilurd,  Sir,  is  one  "ti- 
of  men  who  account  for  every  thiivj;  iv< — 
tically  ;  for  instance,   it   has  been  a  fa^L; : 
wear  scarlet  breeches ;  these  men  wn.! 
you,  that  according  to  causes  an<l  efe*- 
other   wear   could    at   that   time    havr  r- 
chosen."     He,  however,  said  of  him  at  ir 
time  to  the  same  gentleman,  ''Uuri  s: 
a  man  whose  acquaintance  is  a  valujhk  a  - 
sition." 

That  learned  and   ingenious  prrla'.'.  : 
well  known,  published,   at  one  jxric-i  • '  - 
life,  "  Moral  and  Political  DialogwcN^  »  - 
wofullv  AVhiggish  cast.     Afterwank  ki?  ' 
ship,  having  thought  better,  came  tf-  •?' - 
error,  and  republished  the  workwiTb*^" 
constitutional  spirit.     Johnson.  h<iw^ovr  ~ 
unwilling  to  allow  him  full  credit  for  h 
tical  conversion.     I  remember  when  b-> 
ship  declined  the  honour  of  being  anK 
of  Canterbury,  Johnson  said,  **  I  oil  j- 
did   not  go  to  Ljimbeth  ;  for,  aft^  a1^  ' 
he  is  a  Whig  in  his  heart." 

Johnson's  attention  to  precision  ir   * 
ness  in  expression  was  very  remarkab'-    ' 
disapproved  of  a  parenthesis :  and  I  l>"i  -'    ■ 
all  his  voluminous  wriiingis  not  bait  i 
of  them  will  be  found.     He  never  u.v 


great,  or  »i»e,  only  in  comparison  with  the  aai'  "    '-  ' 
roiinrt  them  ;  and  have  no  intenllcm   to  pL.'-r  v-^ 
petition  either  with  the  ancient*  or  with  tbr  jt^-c^'- 
part  of  the  world  ;  yet  they  niu.«t  he  aJtov^  i    — 
notie«»  as  a  distinct  and  very  siDRuUr  rare  •tC  -n 
inh.abitants  of   a  region  di*idc«i  br  it?   •jtiw  -•     • 
civili«:e«l  ctiuntries,  who  have  t'orm<?d  their  c»»n  ^  --  ">  ■ 
iin  fitted  thrir  own  arts,  without  the  4jisl»taucx  -%  -  ^ 
—  Uosw  ELL. 

*  What  could  Johnson  mean  by  sayii*^  e^at  rS- 
wa>  sttpportfft   by  the  lingering  lorit:re  0/   if^ 
hibitioii  ?     Boswell,  we    know.  ««*  fotxl  oi  i>-r. 
spectacle!!  ;   and   is  not  this  another  iDstajjr*  .•*   »  ' 
I><'r»ou  d    |)rc|ten#iliei    may   be    »u»7»^'teil    f»j 
J«din.««on*!5  opinions  y  —  CsoKri      Tl?e  la.-»r  4:i-.  -     '  * 
burn   uas  on  the  7th  Noveuiher.  ITS*,  an-i  tur  s."^  • 
NeuL-atc  on  the   9lb  o\  the  foilowiog  r^acrch-r  — ' 

NIMiHA.M. 
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phradcs  the  farmer  and  the  latter^  having  ob- 
served, that  thej  often  occasioned  obscuritj ; 
he  therefore  contrived  to  construct  his  sen- 
tences so  as  not  to  have  occasion  for  them,  and 
would  even  rather  repeat  the  same  words,  in 
order  to  avoid  them.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  mistake  surnames,  when  we  hear 
x]unu  carelessly  uttered  for  the  first  time.  To 
prevent  this,  he  used  not  only  to  pronounce 
them  slowly  and  distinctly,  but  to  take  the 
trouble  of  spelling  them;  a  practice  which 
I  have  often  followed,  and  which  I  wish  were 
jieneral. 

Such  was  the  heat  and  irritability  of  his 
M«)od,  that  not  only  did  he  pare  his  nails  to 
th«;  (juJck,  but  scraped  the  joints  of  his  fingers 
with  a  penknife,  till  they  seemed  quite  red 
and  raw.  * 

The  heterogeneous  composition  of  human 
nature  was  remarkably  exemplified  in  Johnson, 
iiifl  liberality  in  giving  his  money  to  persons 
in  distress  was  extraordinary.  Yet  there 
lurked  about  him  a  propensity  to  paltry  saving. 
<  hie  day  I  owned  to  nim,  that  ^  I  was  occa- 
sionally troubled  with  a  fit  of  narraumessy 
^'  Why,  Sir,**  said  he, ''  so  am  I.  But  I  do  not 
tfU  it,**  He  has  now  and  then  borrowed  a 
s) tilling  of  me ;  and  when  I  asked  him  for  it 
aj^iin,  seemed  to  be  rather  out  of  humour. 
A  droll  little  circumstance  once  occurred;  as 
it  he  meant  to  reprimand  my  minute  exactness 
.1^  a  creditor,  he  thus  addressed  me; — '*Bos- 
%\ .  ]),  lend  me  sixpence  —  not  to  be  repaid^ 

Tilts  great  man's  attention  to  small  thin^ 

vk  I**   very  remarkable.     As  an  instance  of  it, 

).«•   one  day  said  to  me,  ^*  Sir,  when  you  get 

•  ivcr  in  change  for  a  guinea,  look  carefmly 

j!    it :   you  may  find  some  curious  piece  of 

•  oin. 

T'hough  a  stem  trve-hom  EnglUkman^  and 
folly  prejudiced  against  all  other  nations,  he 
>ia«l    liiscemment  enough  to  see,  and  candour 

•  n«>ugb  to  censure,  the  cold  reserve  too  com- 

•  .tin   among  Englishmen  towards  strangers: 
'  Sir,**  said  he,  ^*two  men  of  any  other  nation 

^hi»  are  shown  into  a  room  together,  at  a  house 
•«h''re  they  are  both  visitors,  will  immediately 
iir:«)  nornc  conversation.  But  two  Englishmen 
-...il  probably  go  each  to  a  different  window, 
.'il  remain  in  obstinate  silence.  Sir,  we  as 
.  t  <io  not  enough  understand  the  common 
r  jhti»  of  humanity." 

Johnson  was  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life  a 
.  «mI  deal  with  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  now 
'  I  in]uu  of  Lansdown*,  as  he  doubtless  could 
.   >r  liut  have  a  due  value  for  that  nobleman's 

tivity  of  mind,  and  uncommon  acquisitions 


t  know  aoc  why  bMt  ud  IrriUblUty  of  l»lood  gboald 

vkr  a  SMn  pttTB  hM  iMlit  too  clote.  —  Ckokkr. 

.   I  caDtMt  dlieovOT  wbco  thU  lotcrrounc  could  liare  bap- 

.M  ;    nor   can   1  ereo  gueM.    In    1769,  «hrn    Johnton 

^M^  Aa  poUUcB  with  HmmiUcm,"  {amU,  p.  IGM.)  I>jrd 

/TtMjrfi  vaa  iMt  W;  oorean  I  dlacover  ttiat  his  Lordthlp 

•  an;  eaaiM«kin  with  Hamilton.     See  amti,  pp.  .S06.  n.  3, 

I    n   »•  and  p.  TIB.  n.  3.  —  CaoEta. 

JohoMQ  lidog  aaked  hla  opinion  of  this  RMiy,  antwerpd. 


of  important  knowledge,  however  much  he 
might  disf4)prove  of  oUier  parts  of  his  lord- 
ship's character,  which  were  widely  different 
from  his  own. 

Maurice  Morgann,  Esq.,  author  of  the  very 
in^nious  '^  Essay  on  the  Character  of  Falstaff', 
bemg  a  particular  friend  of  his  lordship,  had 
once  an  opportunity  of  entertaining  Johnson 
a  day  or  two  at  Wycombe,  when  ita  lord  was 
absent,  and  by  him  I  have  been  favoured  with 
two  anecdotes. 

One  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  Johnson^s 
candour.  Mr.  Morgann  and  he  had  a  dispute 
pretty  late  at  night,  in  which  Johnson  would 
not  give  up,  though  he  had  the  wrong  side ; 
and,  in  short,  both  kept  the  field.  Next 
morning,  when  they  met  in  the  breakfasting- 
room.  Dr.  Johnson  accosted  Mr.  Morgann  thus  : 
^  Sir,  I  have  been  thinking  on  our  dispute  last 
niffht ;  —  Yoa  were  in  the  right.** 

The  other  was  as  follows :  Johnson,  for  sport 
perhaps,  or  irom  the  spirit  of  contradiction, 
eagerly  maintained  that  Derrick  had  merit 
as  a  writer.  Bir.  Morgann  argued  with  him 
directly,  in  vain.  At  length  he  had  recourse  to 
this  device.  "Pray,  Sir,"  said  he,  "whether 
do  you  reckon  Derrick  or  Smart  ^  the  best 
poet  ?  **  Johnson  at  once  felt  himself  roused ; 
and  answered,  "  Sir,  there  b  no  settling  the 
point  of  precedency  between  a  louse  and  a 
flea." 

Once,  when  checking  my  boasting  too 
frequently  of  myself  in  company,  he  said  to 
me,  "  BosweU,  you  often  vaunt  so  much  as  to 
provoke  ridicule.  You  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
man  who  waa  standing  in  the  kitchen  of  an  inn 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  thus  accosted  the 
person  next  him.  *  Do  you  know.  Sir,  who  I 
am?*  *No,  Sir,*  said  the  other,  *I  have  not 
that  advantage.*  'Sir,*  said  he,  'I  am  the 
great  Twalmley,  who  invented  the  New  Flood- 
gate Iron.*"  ^  The  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  on  my 
repeating  the  story  to  him,  defended  Twalmley, 
by  observing  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  epithet 
of  great ;  for  Virgil  in  his  group  of  worthies 
in  the  Elysian  fields — 

Hie  manui  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  paasi,  &c. 

["  Here  patriots  live,  who,  for  their  country's  good. 
In  fiffhting  6elds  were  prodiiral  of  blood."] 


1 
Dryden. 


mentions 

InventasBut  qui  vitam  eicoluere  per  artes. 

[**  And  searching  wits,  of  mere  meehaiiic  parts. 
Who  grace  their  age  with  new  invented  arts.**] 

/6m/. 
He  was  pleased  to  say  to  me  one  morning 


**  Whf ,  sir,  we  fthall  have  the  man  rome  forth  again  ;  and  as 
he  h«i  proved  FalttafT  to  be  no  coward,  he  majr  prove  Uf o  to 
be  a  rcTj  good  charof-ter.*'  _  ('rokkii. 

*  It  ha«  been  atserted  (Rumpran  Mnir.,  Sept.  1790.  p.  160) 
that  the  abnve  comp.tr1»on  wm  made  between  Derrirk  and 
BtfjfMe.  and  (l(  U  be  «t  aII  true)  ihii  i»  more  llkeljr.  -^CaoRRa. 

*  What  the  great  Twalmlcj  iia«  so  proud  of  having  In- 
vented «  a»  neither  more  nor  leu  than  a  Uod  of  box>iron  for 
■looolhiDg  Uuen.  —  BoftwiLL. 
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when  we  were  left  alone  in  his  studj,  '*  Bos- 
well,  I  think  I  am  easier  with  you  than  with 
almost  any  body." 

He  would  not  allow  Mr.  David  Hume  any 
credit  for  his  political  principles,  though  similar 
to  his  own  ;  saying  of  him,  "  Sir,  ne  was  a 
Tory  by  chance." 

His  acute  observation  of  human  life  made 
him  remark,  **  Sir,  there  is  nothing  by  which  a 
man  exasperates  most  people  more  than  by 
displaying  a  superior  ability  of  brilliancy  in 
conversation.  They  seem  pleased  at  the  time; 
but  tlieir  envy  makes  them  curse  him  at  their 
hearts."  » 

My  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  could  amuse 
himself  with  so  slight  and  playful  a  species  of 
composition  as  a  charade,  I  have  recovered 
one  which  he  made  on  Dr.  Barnard,  now  Lord 
Bishop  of  Killaloe ;  who  has  been  pleased  for 
many  years  to  treat  me  with  so  much  intimacy 
and  social  ease,  that  I  may  presume  to  call  him 
not  only  my  right  reverend,  but  my  very  dear 
friend.  1  therefore  with  peculiar  pleasure 
give  to  the  world  a  just  and  elegant  compli- 
ment thus  paid  to  his  lordship  by  Johnson. 

CHARADE. 

**  My  Jirst  shuts  out  thieves  from  your  house  or 
your  room. 
My  second  expre.<}ses  a  Syrian  perfume. 
Aly  whde  is  a  man  in  whose  converse  is  shared 
llie   strength   of  a  Bar   and   the  sweetness  of 
Nar(i."» 

Johnson  asked  Richard  Owen  Cambridge, 
Esq.  if  he  had  read  the  Spanish  translation  of 
Sallust^  said  to  be  written  by  a  prince  of  Spain, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  tutor,  who  is  pro- 
fessedly the  author  of  a  treatise  annexed,  on 
the  Phoenician  lanr;uaf]:e. 

Mr.  Cambridge  commended  the  work,  par- 
ticularly as  he  thought  the  translator  under- 
stood his  author  better  than  is  commonly  the 
case  with  translators ;  but  said  he  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  purpose  for  which  he  borrowed 
the  book ;  to  see  whether  a  Spaniard  could  be 
*  better  furnished  with  inscriptions  from  monu- 
ments, coins,  or  other  antiquities,  which  he 
mi<:ht  more  probably  find  on  a  coast  so  immc- 
diutely  opposite  to  Carthage,  than  the  an- 
titjuarics  of  any  other  countries.  JohnsoiI. 
"  I  am  very  sorry  you  were  not  gratified  in 
your  exj)ectations."  Camiiridge.  "  The  Ian- 
gunge  would  have  been  of  little  use,  as  there 
is  no  history  existing  in  that  tongue  to  balance 
the  partial  accounts  which  the  Roman  writers 
have  left  us."    Johnson.     "  No,  Sir.     They 


•  This  may  b«  doubted.  Johnson  Lfmself  w«is,  u  we  have 
seen,  Koinoiiincs  envious  of  the  brilliancy  of  hit  friends ;  but, 
in  general,  surely  persons  of  n  brilli.iiit  conversation  (if  it  be 
not  sanastic)  are  populur.  ^Croker. 

'  As  Mr.  LiuAwell  does  not  expressly  state  his  authority  for 
attrllmting  this  charade  to  Dr.  Johnson.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
doubting  tt.  Johnson  was  by  no  means  fond  of  Dr.  Barnard, 
nor  was  he  likely  to  have  flattered  anv  one  in  this  coarse 
way  ;  and  the  verses  themselves  are  totally  unlike  hii  iiyle 


have  not  been  partial^  they  have  told  tii  > 
own  story  without  shame  or  regard  to  (Ci- 
table treatment  of  their  injured  enemy ;  t .  . 
had  no  compunction,  no  feeling  for  a  Car:L- 
ginian.  Why,  Sir,  they  would  never  L.. 
borne  VirgiFs  description  of  Eneas's  treaiL  •: 
of  Dido,  if  she  had  not  been  a  Carti)agiir.a . 

I  gratefully   acknowledge   this    and  oiL : 
communications  from  Mr.  Cambridge,  vL  j^ 
if  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Tb:in  > 
a  few  miles  distant  from  Londoa,  a  naiucr  ^ 
and   excellent  library,  which    be    sduni* . 
knows  and  reads,  a  choice  collection  of  pictu:  ^. 
which  he  understands  and  relishes,  an  e -' 
fortune,  an  amiable  family,  an  extensive  (>  I 
of  friends  and  acquaintance,  distinguisbeu  . 
rank,   fashion,   and  genius,   a  litersrj  tlj  • 
various,  elegant,  and  still  increasing,  colli'^— 
talents  rarely  to  be  found,  and,  with  all  u>-^- 
means  of  happiness,  enjoying,  when  well  i'- 
vanced  in  years,  health  and  vigour  of  I 
serenity  and  animation  of  mind,  do  not  e!< 
to  be  addressed  ybrhouzfe  senex!  I  knotrr,  i 
whom,  in  any  an:e,  that  expression  coulu  v 
propriety  have  been  used.     Liong  may  bt   ■ 
to  hear  and  to  feel  it ! ' 

Johnson*s  love  of  little  children,  whic':- 
discovered  upon   all  occasions,   calling  t  • 
"  pretty  dears,"  and  giving  them  sweerc  •.  ■ 
was  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  real  hux::^:. 
and  gentleness  of  his  disposition. 

His  uncommon  kindness  to  his  serrau'^.  '* 
serious  concern,  not  only  for  their  cimit.-' 
this  world,  but  their  happiness  in  tlie  i  •  • 
was  another  unquestionable  evidence  (^  ^ ' 
all,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  '.  - 
knew  to  be  true. 

Nor  would  it  be  just,  under  this  IkiL  ' 
omit  the  fondness  which  he  showed  for  ^  ' 
which  he  had  taken  under  his  prote«*ii"' 
never  shall  forget  the  indulgence  wiih  '^ 
he    treated  Hodge,    his    cat;  for  wbc 
himself  used  to  go  out  and  buy  oyst'-r^. 
the  servants,  having  that  trouble,  shoul>i  t.. 
dislike  to  the  poor  creature.     I  am,  ur.K-'  • 
one  of  those  who  have  an  antipathj  t<>  » 
so  that  I  am  uneasy  when  in  the  n^'^-  * 
one ;  and  I  own  I  frequently  suffered  a  _ 
deal  from  the  presence  of  this  same  Qt"'.' 
recollect    him    one  day   scramUiflfr  ^»\ 
Johuson^s  breast^  apparently  with  mttch  - 
faction,   while  my   friend,  smiling  md 
whistling,  rubbed  down  his  back,  sod  r* 
him  by  the  tail ;  and  when  I  obserted  t-- 
a  fine  cat,  saying,  "  Why,  yes.  Sir,  \»t  l^» 
had  cats  whom  I  liked  better  than  this  ; 
then,  as  if  perceiving  Hodge  to  be  out  wf^'* 


and  rhythm.     If  be  did  coodMcend  to  thli  o^-  ; 
I  think,  have  be^n  a  ktud  of  rrpvation  tor  •«*  «"  *  * 
to  Dr.  Barnard  before  detailed.  Mtf.  |i.  w--  *  ' 
1847. 

>  Mr.  Cambridge  enjoyed  all  the  timtnt*  »■«  ^*"' 
for  many  years  after  tbto  naasafe  »w  ^f'***-   'T. 
his  scat,  near  Twickenham.  Sept.  |T.  !"^>»^^7, 


year.  —  Malokr.    Uis  Till*  was  the  tafff  *«^* 
Richmond  Bridge,  on  the  Middlesex  sida-CW^* 


^T^r.  73. 
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t najue,  adding,  "  But  he  is  a  very  fine  cat,  a 
u'lv  tine  cat  indeed." 

This  reminds  me  of  the  ludicrous  account 
whi<  )i  he  gave  Mr.  Langton  of  the  despicable 
^'.i:i;  oi  a  young  gentleman  of  good  family. 
'-  Sir,  when  I  heard  of  him  last,  he  was  run- 
ti:Mj  about  town  shooting  cats."  And  then,  in 
A  >«>rt  of  kindly  reverie,  he  bethought  himself 

•  >t'  his  own  favourite  cat,  and  said,  "But 
]iM];To  shan't  be  shot;  no,  no,  Hodge  shall  not 

i'f  ^hot." 

He  thought  Mr.  Beauclerk  made  a  shrewd 
aiul  judicious  remark  to  Mr.  Langton,  who, 
aitor  havinsT  been  for  the  first  time  in  com- 
p.iiiy  witk  a  well-known  wit  about  town, 
uas  warmly  admiring  and  praising  him,  — 
"  Soo  him  again,"  said  Beauclerk. 

I  lis  respect  for  the  hierarchy,  and  par- 
ti<-ul:irly  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  has 
t'^-'H  more  than  once  exhibited  in  the  course 
"f  ihisi  work.  Mr.  Seward  saw  him  presented 
I"  the  Archbishop  of  York",  and  described  his 
'■  "<'  to  an  Akcubisuop  as  such  a  studied  ela- 
•''  ralion  of  homage,  such  an  extension  of  limb, 

•  .«h  a  flexion  of  body,  as  have  seldom  or  ever 
t-'-n  e<iualled. 

1  <:.iiiiiot  help  mentioning  with  much  regret, 
ihit  l>y  ray  own  nej^ligence  I  lost  an  oppor- 

•  iiiltv  of  having  the  history  of  my  family  from 
»'-«  lounder,  Thomas  Bos  well,  in  1504,  re- 
"•i1«m1  and  illustrated  by  Johnson's  pen.  Such 
w.j^  hi^  ^ooilness  to  me,  that  when  I  presumed 

•  '  Milicit  him  for  so  great  a  favour,  he  was 
:  1  -..>-d  to  say,  *•*  Let  me  have  all  the  materials 
^  u  ran  collect,  and  I  will  do  it  both  in 
l'i!-n  and  English;  then  let  it  be  printed,  and 

•■■•"•  of  it  Ik;  dejwsited  in  various  places  for 
'  nrity  and  presiTvalion."  I  can  now  only 
•»  th"'  best   I  can  to  make  up  for  this  loss, 

■  ■  ]>\u<r  my  preat  master  steadily  in  view. 
i  I  .  ii y  hi.Htories,  like  the  imagines  majorum 
M  th.'  ancit-nts,  excite  to  virtue;  and  1  wish 
'  'U   they  who  really  have   blood,  would    be 

•  r.>  •ttrc'ful  to  trace  and  ascertain  its  course. 
"^  !:••  liave  affected  to  laufjh  at  the  history  of 

•  h^>u«^»   of  Yverv*;   it  would   be  well  if 
■»'is  others  would  transmit  their  pedigrees  to 

'  "'riiy,  with  the  same  accuracy  and  gene- 
H  zeal  with  which  the  noble  lord  who 
>[>iltMi  that  work  has  honoured  and  perpe- 

■  1'    I  his  ancestry. 

<  )fi  Thursday,  April  10.,  I  introduced  to  him, 

'  iit^  house  in  Bolt  Court,  the  Honourable 

1   Ki'verend  William   Stuart',   son  of  the 

•  I  of  Bute ;  a  gentleman  truly  worthy  of 

'-  '  r  un\y  two   ArchbUhopt  of  York  during  Krward'a 
'  t  <.i>  with  Ji>l>n*4in  ttore  Drummood  unit  MArkh;iin. 
" ''  profound  bow  immt  have  be«ti  to  Drumtnond, 
'  :  m  IhG  _  Cmokkr.  1H47. 

\  0' ranter,  and  I  ihink,  in  a  great  mcatiirc,  fabulnix 
,  \  of  th*  Prrctpol  fAmlly],  written  by  John.  Karl  of 

'    ind  i>rlnted(bur  not  publifthrd)  in  VlAt Mauink. 

\'  '.liA(  time  vlcAT  of  Luton,  in  llfttfordiiliire,  where  bf* 

'  f  •oin«  jrrar*.  and  fully  inerlti^  the  character  jurrn 

•m  th*  text;  he  wai  rtftrrwardt  I#f>rd  Archbiibop  of 

'i  and  Primale  of  Ireland —  Malone.    And  died  M.ty, 

a  f  rry  ttranire  wajr.  havinw.  throuj(h  the  blunder  of  a 

•  t    hai  |iolaon,  tnr  mistalie  for  me<llcine,  admlnUtercd 

>'  by  the  hand  of  nU  lady.  -~  Crokrr. 


being  known  to  Johnson ;  being,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  high  birth,  learning,  travel,  and 
elegant  manners,  an  exemplary  parish  priest  in 
every  respect. 

Afler  some  compliments  on  both  sides,  the 
tour  which  Johnson  and  I  had  made  to  the 
Hebrides  was  mentioned.  Jobkson.  ^'I  got 
an  acquisition  of  more  ideas  by  it  than  by  any 
thing  that  I  remember.  I  saw  miite  a  different 
system  of  life."  Boswcix.  "  x  ou  would  not 
like  to  make  the  same  journey  again?" 
JoHNBON.  "  Why  no.  Sir ;  not  the  same  :  it 
is  a  tale  told.  Gravina,  an  Italian  critic, 
observes,  that  every  man  desires  to  see  that 
of  which  he  has  read ;  but  no  man  desires 
to  read  an  account  of  what  he  has  seen: 
so  much  does  description  fall  short  of  re- 
ality. Description  only  excites  curiosity; 
seem^  satisfies  it.  Other  people  may  go  and 
see  the  Hebrides."  Boswbll.  "I  should 
wish  to  go  and  see  some  country  totally  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  have  been  used  to ;  such  as 
Turkey,  where  religion  and  every  thing  else 
are  different."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir  :  there 
are  two  objects  of  curiosity, — the  Christian 
world  and  the  Mahometan  world.  All  the 
rest  may  be  considered  as  barbarous."  Bos- 
well.  "Pray.  Sir,  is  the  'Turkish  Spy*  a 
genuine  book  ? "  Johnson.  "No,  Sir:  Mrs. 
Manley,  in  her  life,  says,  that  her  father  wrote 
tlie  first  two  volumes :  and  in  another  book, 
'  l)unton*s  Life  and  Errors,'  *  we  find  that  the 
rest  was  written  by  one  Sault.,  at  two  guineas 
a  sheet,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Midge- 
ley."* 

BoswELL.  **  This  has  been  a  very  factious 
reign,  owino:  to  the  too  great  indulgence  of 
government.  *  Johnson.  "  /  think  so,  Sir. 
What  at  first  was  lenity,  grew  timidity.  Yet 
this  is  reasoning  d  posteriori,  and  may  not  be 
just.  Supposing  a  few  had  at  first  been 
punished,  I  believe  faction  would  have  been 
crushed ;  but  it  might  have  been  said,  that  it 
was  a  sanguinary  reign.  A  man  cannot  tell  a 
priori  what  will  be  Ix^st  for  government  to  do. 
This  reiern  has  been  very  unfortunate.  We 
have  had  an  unsuccessful  war ;  but  that  doerf 
not  prove  that  we  have  been  ill  governed. 
One  side  or  otlicr  must  prevail  in  war,  as  one 
or  other  must  win  at  play.  When  we  beat 
Louis,  we  were  not  better  governed;  nor 
were  the  French  better  governed  when  Louis 
beat  us." 

On  Saturday,  April  12.,  I  visited  him,  in 
company   with    Mr.   Windham,    of   Norfolk. 

4  A   work  rontaining  many  curioni   blo|rrM»hical  roemo- 
randn,  reprintt-d,  with   notci.   by   Mr.  KiciioU,  in   1«18. — 

WlllCiMT.  ...  I. 

»  •*  The  TorVi»h  Spy  "  w.i»  pretended  to  have  been  written 
onjcinally  In  Ar.»».i.  ;  from  Arabir  tr-itiiiated  into  Ila.nn, 
and  tli.me  Into  Knjrll^h.  Th.-  Author  ol  the  work.  «»,i<h 
wa»  o^l^.ms«lly  writt.Mi  In  ItAlian.  »««  I.  P.  Maran*  a (..•norsf, 
who  dud  at  ran*  m  l'/».'«  Dunton  »4y«.  ib.U  '  Mr.  Hi//,,,,., 
Brartihav  rerel»»nl  from  Dr.  Mi.iK'Iey  lorty  »hminj:»  <»  tlw -t 
for  writing  part  of  the  •  Turkifch  Spy;  but  I  d..  not  lind 
thnt  ho  any  wh.-r«-  mrfitl'.n*  SauU  as  .-ngag.-d  in  that  wocW." 
-Malonb.  Aul>retf'i  Utlrrt  I-  '^'^  •  "^  '^e  flr.t  ♦ol„mo 
»a«  by  lh«  lUhan.  the   rest  by  Brad»hawc  — P.  Clsnino- 

II  \  M .  _ 
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whom,  though  a  Whig,  he  highly  valued.  One 
of  the  best  things  he  ever  said  was  to  this  gen- 
tleman ;  who,  before  he  set  out  for  Ireland  as 
secretary  to  Lord  Northington,  when  lord 
lieutenant,  expressed  to  the  sage  some  modest 
and  virtuous  doubts,  whether  he  could  bring 
himself  to  practise  those  arts  which  it  is  sup- 
posed a  person  in  that  situation  has  occasion 
to  employ.  "  Don't  be  afraid,  Sir,"  said  John- 
son, with  a  pleasant  smile;  ^*you  will  soon 
make  a  very  pretty  rascal."  * 

He  talked  to-day  a  good  deal  of  the  wonder- 
ful extent  and  variety  of  London,  and  ob- 
served, that  men  of  curious  inquiry  might  see 
in  it  such  modes  of  life  as  very  few  could  even 
imagine.  He  in  particular  recommended  to  us 
to  explore  Wappingy  which  we  resolved  to  do.* 

Mr.  Lowe,  the  painter,  who  was  with  him, 
was  very  much  distressed  that  a  large  picture 
which  he  had  painted  was  refused  to  be 
received  into  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Mrs.  Thrale  knew  Johnson's  cha- 
racter so  superficially,  as  to  represent  him  as 
unwilling  to  do  small  acts  of  benevolence ;  and 
mentions,  in  particular,  that  he  would  hardly 
take  the  trouble  to  write  a  letter  in  favour  of 
his  friends.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  he 
was  remarkable,  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
for  what  she  denies  to  him ;  and,  above  all,  for 
this  very  sort  of  kindness,  writing  letters  for 
those  to  whom  his  solicitations  might  be  of 
service.  He  now  gave  Mr.  Lowe  the  following, 
of  which  I  was  diligent  enough,  with  his  per- 
mission, to  take  copies  at  the  next  coflfee-house, 
while  Mr.  Windham  was  so  good  as  to  stay  by 
me. 

JOHNSON  TO  REYNOLDS. 

"  April  IS.  1783. 
"  Sir,  —  Mr.  Lowe  considers  himself  as  cut  off 
from  all  credit  and  all  hope  by  the  rejection  of  his 
picture  from  the  Exhibition.  Upon  this  work  he 
has  exhausted  all  his  povrers,  and  suspended  all  his 
expectations :  and,  certainly,  to  be  refused  an  op- 
portunity of  taking  the  opinion  of  the  public,  is  in 
itself  a  very  f^reat  hardship.  It  is  to  be  condemned 
without  a  trial. 

*  "If  you  could  procure  the  revocation  of  this 
incapacitating  edict,  you  would  deliver  an  unhappy 
man  from  great  affliction.  The  council  has  some- 
times reversed  its  own  determination ;  and  I  hope 
that,  by  your  interposition,  this  luckless  picture 
may  be  got  admitted.    I  am,&c.,  Sam.  Johnson.** 


1  This  wu  in  June,  1783,  and  I  And  in  Mr.  Windham's 
private  diary  (which  it  leemi  this  conTeraation  induced  him 
to  lieep)  the  fotlnwing  memoranda  of  Dr.  Johnaon'iadvice:  — 

"I  have  no  great  timidity  in  my  own  disposition,  and  am  no 
encouniKer  of  it  in  others.  Never  be  afraid  to  think  your- 
•eif  fit  for  any  thing  for  which  your  friends  think  you  fit. 
YoH  will  become  an  able  negotiator  —  a  very  pretty  rascal. 
No  one  in  Ireland  wears  even  the  maak  of  incorruption ;  no 
one  professes  to  do  for  sixpence  what  he  can  get  a  shilling  for 
doing.  .Sf  t  bhII,  and  see  where  the  winds  and  the  waves  will 
Ciirry  you.  Kvery  day  will  improve  another.  Die$  diem 
docrt,  by  olMerving  at  night  where  you  failed  in  the  day, 
and  by  resolving  to  fall  so  no  more." 

Mr.  Windham's  Diary  proves  what  I  believe  the  world 
nevc>r  su<p<'c<ihI.  that  he  was  hypochondriacal  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree :  In  fart,  at  limes,  crasy,  and  at  all  tiroes 
li.d)le  to  strange  turns  of  mind.  His  hypochondriacal  sensa- 
tion he  used  to  call  the  KW,  and  it  was  the  caum  of  his 


JOHNSON  TO  BARRY. 

**  April  II.  I7fa 
"  Sia,  —  Mr.  Lowe'n  exdimoD  firom  the  Exhibi- 
tion gives  him  more  trouble  than  you  and  the  other 
gentlemen  of  the  council  could  imagine  or  intend 
He  considers  disgrace  and  rain  as  the  ineriiablv 
consequence  of  your  determination. 

**  He  says,  that  some  pictures  have  been  lecei^  ed 
after  rejection ;  and  if  there  be  any  such  precedes  t, 
I  earnestly  entreat  that  you  will  use  your  inters; 
in  his  favour.  Of  his  work  I  can  say  ooching ;  I 
pretend  not  to  judge  of  painting,  and  this  picture 
I  never  saw  ;  but  I  conceive  it  extrrmelj  hard  ;j 
shut  out  any  roan  from  the  possibility  of  succc>^<x : 
and  therefore  I  repeat  my  request  that  you  « .. 
propose  the  re-consideration  of  Mr.  Lowers  c^sc 
and  if  there  be  any  among  the  council  with  wh«.  r 
my  name  can  have  any  weight,  be  pleased  to  cotn- 
municate  to  them  the  desire  of.  Sir,  your,  &c, 

**  Sam.  JoBvsoy." 

Such  intercession  was  too  powerful  to  N. 
resisted ;    and  Mr.  Lowers  peribnnance  v  %? 
admitted  at  Somerset  Place.    The  subject,  ii- 
X  recollect,  was  the  Deluge,  at  that  point  • 
time  when  the  water  was  verging  to  the  Uy\*  >* 
the  last  uncovered  mountain.     Near   to  :b 
spot  was  seen  the  last  of  the  antediluvian  r^ 
exclusive  of  those  who  were  saved  in  the  arf 
of  Noah.     This  was  one  of  those  gimnta,  th  ■ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who    hmd  ?.- 
strength  to  swim,  and  with  one  of  his  h^:  :• 
held  alofl  his  child.  Upon  the  small  remain:* . 
dry  spot  appeared  a  famished  lion,  read  j  to  svr  •■ . 
at  the  chad  and  devour  it.    Mr.  Lowe  tcud  r 
that  Johnson  said  to  him,  **  Sir,  your   pictu-- 
is  noble  and    probable.**      ^  A   oomplimr.  * 
indeed,**  said  Mr.  Lowe,  "  from  a  nian   vL 
cannot  lie,  and  cannot  be  mistaken.** ' 

About   this  time  he  wrote   to  Mra.  L.  - 
Porter  mentioning  his  bad  health,  and  that  - 
intended  a  visit  to  Lichfield.     ^'  It  is,*  ;> .  > 
he,  "  with  no  great  expectation  of  amendm- 
that  I  make  every  year  a  journey  intr^   :. 
country  ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  visit  those  wL  -^ 
kindness  has  been  often  experienced.** 

On  April  18.  (being  Good  Friday X   I  fit-' 
him  at  breakfast,  in  his  usual  manner  uj 
that  day,  drinking  tea  without  milk,  and 
a  cross  bun  to  prevent  faintneaa ;  we  w«nt 
St.  Clement*s  church,  as  formerly.     When  ^ 
came  home  from  church,  he  placed  himself 
one  of  the  stone  seats  at  his  garden  door,  ^ 


resignation  of  the  ofllce  of  SerrrUry  la  IrvUaA. 
ftcemi  to  hare  been  bat  a  month  or  two.  I  mypan» 
that  at  Mr.  Windham  adranccd    in  yean,  tbi*  4iic»'- 
abated.     I,  who  linew  him  only  In  ukn  Ufa.  aevtr  , 
ceived  anj  thing  of  it.  <—  CsoKia,  IS47. 

*  We  aocordinfrlr  carried  oor  acheiDe  Into  eafcvuf 
October.  1793;  but  whether  from  that  milbniifiy  wlur    ^> 
in  modem  times.  In  a  great  defree.  spwd  tlwnsfli  r»« 
part  of  the  roetropolia.  or  thun  our  waac  ot  aaftcw  i  . 
tion,  we  were  disappoinled —  Boawnx. 

*  Northcote  says  the  eseratloo  of  this  frin«re  was  <>i 
crablo.  Life  tif  ReymokU,  U.  IS    Love  had  twewi^M  •  i  -  • 
medal  fhnn  the  Academv  in  1771,  **thram6  tawavr   * 
Northcote  says.    He  certainly  never  afirf  ftho«a4  aat  t«>fr 
and  had,  I  believe,  more  than  onoe  recounw  tn  Jwki >*.  ■ 
interference  to  obtain  adnlaaioo  for  hi«  vrvls  lo  (ke  V'  \ 
bition.     See  oislr,  p.  606.    Lowe  died  la  1?^  ~  CB«a*  a. 
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I    I  took  the  other,  and  thus  in  the  open  air,  and 
in  a  placid  frame  of  mind,  he  talked  awaj  very 
easily.    Johnson.    "  Were  I  a  country  gen- 
tleman,  I  should  not  be  very  hospitable ;  I 
should  not  have  crowds  in  my  house.*'     Bos- 
WBLL.     ^  Sir  Alexander  Dick  tells  me  that  he 
remembers  having  a  thousand  people  in  a  year 
to  dine  at  his  house ;  that  is,  reckoning  each 
;)orson  as  one,  each  time  that  he  dined  there. 
Johnson.      **  That,  Sir,  is  about  three  a  day." 
HoswBix.    ^*  How  your  statement  lessens  the 
idea!  **    Johnsoh.     "^  That,  Sir,  is  the  good  of 
counting.  It  brings  every  Uiing  to  a  certainty, 
which  li^fore  floated  in  the  mind  indefinitely." 
BoswBLL.    "  But  Omne  ignotum  pro  magmfico 
fst:  one   is  sorry  to  have  this  diminished." 
JouNSON.     ^*  Sir,  you  should  not  allow  your- 
:H.*lf  to  be  delighted  with  error."     Boswbll. 
**  Three  a  day   seem   but    few."      Johnson. 
^  Nay,  Sir,  he  who  entertains  three  a  day  does 
very  liberally.     And  if  there  is  a  large  family, 
the  poor  entertain  those  three,  for  they  eat 
what  the  poor  would  get;    there  must  be 
.<tuperfluou8  meat;   it  must  be  given  to  the 
poor,  or  thrown  out."    Boswbll.    **  I  observe 
in  London,  that  the  poor  go  about  and  gather 
I  Mines,  which  I  understand  are  manufactured." 
Johnson.    **Ye8,  Sir;   they  boil  them,   and 
extract  a  grease  from  them  for  greasing  wheels 
aii<l  other  purposes.    Of  the  best  pieces  they 
make  a  mock  ivory,  which  is  used  for  hails  to 
knives,  and  various  other  things ;  the  coarser 
[>ieces  they  bum   and  pound,   and  sell    the 
u<bo«,"  Boswell.    "  For  what  purpose,  Sir?  " 
Johnson.    "Why,  Sir,  for  making  a  furnace 
tor  the  chemists  for  melting  iron.    A  paste 
iiui<le  of  burnt  bones  will  stand  a  stronger  heat 
than  any  thing  else.    Consider,  Sir,  if  you  are 
tti   melt  iron,  you  cannot  line  your  pot  with 
XiTVkA^  because  it  b  softer  than  iron,  and  would 
fii**U  sooner;  nor  with  iron,  for  though  malle- 
us'le  iron  is  harder  than  cast-iron,  yet  it  would 
not  do;  but  a  paste  of  burnt  bones  will  not 
iiK'U."   Boswbll.   "Do  you  know,  Sir,  I  have 
4i recovered  a  manufacture  to  a  great  extent,  of 
w  ^ittt  you  only  piddle  at — scraping  and  drying 
t  h«*  f>eel  of  oranges  ?  *    At  a  place  in  Newgate 
.•>tr«-ct  tliere  is  a  prodigious  quantity  prepared, 
which  they  sell  to  the  distillers."     Johnson. 
**  Sir,  I  believe  they  make  a  higher  thing  out 
f  «r  them  than  a  spirit ;  they  make  what  is  called 
•  .rance-butter,  tne  oil  of  the  orange  inspissated, 
vrhicn   they  mix   perhaps  with  common    po- 
rt i^tuin,  and  make  it  fragrant.  The  oil  does  not 
fly  off  in  the  drying." 

iJoawBLL.     "  I  wish  to  have  a  good  walled 

^.^rden."    Johnson.    " I  don't  think  it  would 

. '  worth  the  expense  to  you.     We  compute, 

,  ;*   Kngland,  a  park  wall  at  a  thousand  nounds 

.A  fxtile ;  DOW  a  garden  wall  must  cost  at  least  as 

.     <Vv  «Mll.  p.  440. -.c. 

rbe  BUKoa  of  F«nM  obcerTM,  that  Mr.  Bocwetl  her« 

mt.MktmU]itXj'iwit  tonart  parda  for  forty  -  four  yarrfj  fqmore^ 
.     .1     Umm  AtLe*  Joonioo  talk  nontente :   the  roranliiff  ii, 

»2    lOW-  will  give  176  running  yards  of  (»ark  wall,  which 
^,,^«^d  lodote  a  garden,  _ not  of  forty-four  square  yards. 


much.  You  intend  your  trees  should  grow 
higher  than  a  deer  will  leap.  Now  let  us  see; 
for  a  hundred  pounds  vou  could  only  have 
forty- four  square  yards  %  which  is  very  little ; 
for  two  hundred  pounds  you  may  have  eighty- 
four  square  yards,  which  is  very  well.  But 
when  will  you  get  the  value  of  two  hundred 
pounds  of  walls,  in  fruit,  in  your  climate  ?  No, 
Sir ;  such  contention  with  nature  is  not  worth 
while.  I  would  plant  an  orchard,  and  have 
plenty  of  such  fruit  as  ripen  well  in  your 
country.  Mv  friend,  Dr.  Madden,  of  Ireland, 
said,  that  ^  In  an  orchard  there  should  be 
enough  to  eat,  enough  to  lay  up,  enough  to  be 
stolen,  and  enough  to  rot  upon  the  ground.* 
Cherries  are  an  early  fruit;  you  may  have 
them ;  and  you  may  have  the  early  apples  and 
pears."  Boswbll.  "We  cannot  have  non- 
pareils." Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  can  no  more 
have  nonpareils  than  you  can  have  grapes." 
Boswbll.  "We  have  them.  Sir;  but  they 
are  very  bad."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  never 
try  to  have  a  thing  merely  to  show  that  you 
cannot  have  it.  From  ground  that  would  let 
for  forty  shillings  you  may  have  a  large 
orchard ;  and  you  see  it  costs  you  only  forty 
shillings.  Nay,  you  may  graze  the  ground 
when  the  trees  are  grown  up;  you  cannot, 
while  they  are  young.  Boswbll.  "  Is  not  a 
good  garden  a  very  common  thing  in  England^ 
Sir  ?  Johnson.  "  Not  so  common,  Sir,  as 
you  imagine.  In  Lincolnshire  there  is  hardly 
an  orchimi ;  in  Stafibrdshire,  very  little  fruit.  * 
Boswbll.  "  Has  Langton  no  orchard  ?" 
Johnson.  "  No,  Sir.**  Boswbll.  "  How  so. 
Sir  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  from  the  ge- 
neral negligence  of  the  country.  He  has  it 
not,  because  nobody  else  has  it."  Boswell. 
"  A  hothouse  is  a  certain  thing ;  I  may  have 
that."  Johnson.  "A  hothouse  is  pretty 
certain  ;  but  you  must  first  build  it,  then  you 
must  keep  fires  in  it,  and  you  must  have  a 
gardener  to  take  care  of  it."  Boswbli*.  "  But 
if  I  have  a  gardener  at  any  rate  ?  "  Johnson. 
"  Why,  yes.  *  Boswbll.  "  Fd  have  it  near 
my  house  ;  there  is  no  need  to  have  it  in  the 
orchard."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Td  have  it  near 
my  house.  I  would  plant  a  great  many  cur- 
rants; the  fruit  is  good,  and  they  make  a 
pretty  sweetmeat." 

I  record  this  minute  detail,  which  some 
may  think  trifling,  in  order  to  show  clearly 
how  this  great  man,  whose  mind  could  grasp 
such  large  and  extensive  subjects,  as  he  has 
shown  in  his  literary  labours,  was  yet  well  in- 
formed in  the  common  affiedrs  of  life,  and  loved 
to  illustrate  them. 

Mr.  Walker,  the  celebrate<l  master  of  elocu- 
tion ^  came  in,  and  then  we  went  up  stairs 
into  the  study.     I  asked  him  if  he  had  taught 


which  would  be  but  a  small  rluspt :  but  of  forty-four  yarda 
Mtjuarc  —  or  about  two- fifths  of  au  acre,  and  so  m  pruportlon 
—  CaoKRa. 

s  He  published  several  works  on  elocution  and  pmannci* 
atlon,  and  dird  August  1. 1K07,  in  the  swctitjr-slatb  year  of 
his  aije —  CaoKKB. 
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many  clergymen.  Johnson.  "  I  hope  not." 
Walker.  "  I  have  taught  only  one,  and  he 
is  the  best  reader  I  ever  heard ;  not  by  my 
teaching,  but  by  his  own  natural  talents.' 
Johnson.  "  Were  he  the  best  reader  in  the 
world,  I  would  not  have  it  told  that  he  was 
taught."  Here  was  one  of  his  peculiar 
prejudices.  Could  it  be  any  disadvantage 
to  the  clergyman  to  have  it  known  that  he 
was  taught  an  easy  and  graceful  delivery? 
Bos  WELL.  "  Will  you  not  allow,  Sir,  that  a 
man  may  be  taught  to  read  well  ?  "  Johnson. 
"  Why,  Sir,  so  &r  as  to  read  better  than  he 
might  do  without  being  taught,  yes.  For- 
merly it  was  supposed  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ference in  readmg,  but  that  one  read  as  well 
as  another."  Bosweix.  "  It  is  wonderful  to 
see  old  Sheridan  as  enthusiastic  about  oratory 
as  ever."'  Walkeb.  ** His  enthusiasm  as  to 
what  oratory  will  do,  may  be  too  great :  but  he 
reads  well.*'  Johnson.  "  He  reads  well,  but 
he  reads  low;  and  you  know  it  is  much  easier 
to  read  low  than  to  read  high ;  for  when  you 
read  high,  you  are  much  more  limited,  your 
loudest  note  can  be  but  one,  and  so  the  variety 
is  less  in  proportion  to  the  loudness.  Now 
some  people  have  occasion  to  speak  to  an  ex- 
tensive audience,  and  must  speak  loud  to  be 
heard."  Walker.  "  The  art  is  to  read  strong, 
though  low." 

Talking  of  the  origin  of  language:  —  John- 
son. "  It  must  have  come  by  inspiration.  A 
thousand,  nay  a  million  of  children  could  not 
invent  a  language.  While  the  organs  are 
pliable,  there  is  not  understanding  enough  to 
form  a  language ;  by  the  time  that  there  is  un- 
derstanding enough,  the  organs  are  become  stiff. 
We  know  that  after  a  certain  age  we  cannot 
learn  to  pronounce  a  new  language.  No  fo- 
reigner, who  comes  to  England  when  advanced 
in  life,  ever  pronounces  English  tolerably  well ; 
at  least  such  instances  are  very  rare.  When  I 
maintain  that  language  must  have  come  by  in- 
spiration, I  do  not  mean  that  inspiration  is  re- 
quired for  rhetoric,  and  all  the  beauties  of 
language ;  for  when  once  man  has  language,  we 
can  conceive  that  he  may  gradually  form  modifi- 
cations of  it.  I  mean  only  that  inspiration  seems 
to  me  to  be  necessary  to  give  man  the  faculty 
of  speech ;  to  inform  him  that  he  may  have 
speech ;  which  I  think  he  could  no  more  find 
out  without  inspiration,  than  cows  or  hogs 
would  think  of  such  a  faculty."  Walker. 
"  Do  you  think,  Sir,  that  there  are  any  perfect 
synonymes  in  any  language?"  Johnson. 
*'  Originally  there  were  not ;  but  by  using 
words  negligently,  or  in  poetry,  one  word 
comes  to  be  confounded  with  another." 

He  talked  of  Dr.  Dodd.  "  A  friend  of  mine," 


>  **  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  father,  U  quite  an  enthusiast  In 
recomniending  to  the  youth  of  the  nation  the  studjr  of  oratory. 
According  to  him  it  it  the  one  thing  needful,  tlie  salratlon  of 
th(*  nation, as  everything  laudahle  and  great  depends  upon 
it."  —  A'nojr'i  JVint.  Even.  il.  271.  —  CroKfw,  1847. 

*  I  have  t)een  told  that  the  ladv  was  Dr.  Dodd's  relict ;  hut 
if  this  were  so,  Dr.  Johnson  could  not  hare  been  aware  of  It, 


said  he,  "  came  to  me  and  told  methat  ala^W  - 
wished  to  have  Dr.  Dodd*s  picture  in  a  brace- 
let, and  asked  me  for  a  motto.  I  said,  I 
could  think  of  no  better  than  Currai  Lex.  I 
was  very  willing  to  have  him  pardoned,  that  ii^ 
to  have  the  sentence  changed  to  transporta^ 
tion ;  but,  when  he  was  once  hanged,  I  did  uut 
wish  he  should  be  made  a  saint." 

Mrs.  Burney,  wife  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Bum^. 
came  in,  and  he  seemed  to  be  entertained  wiiL 
her  conversation. 

Garrick^a  funeral  was  talked  of  as  extrav... 
gantly  expensive.  Johnson,  from  his  di^ike  t  • 
exaggeration,  would  not  allow  that  it 


tingulshed  by  an  extraordinary  pomp.  •*Wt.r' 
there  not  six  horses  to  each  coach  ?  *  sa>: 
Mrs.  Burney.  Johnson.  "Madam,  there  ^ert 
no  more  six  horses  than  six  phoenixes.**' 

Mrs.  Burney  wondered  that  some  verr 
beautiful  new  buildings  should  be  erect <'j 
in  Moorfields,  in  so  shocking  a  situatitin  ..« 
between  Bedlam  and  St.  Luke*9  Hoa-piral; 
and  said  she  could  not  live  there.  Johns^i.^. 
"  Nay,  Madam,  you  see  nothing  there  to  hu  i 
you.  You  no  more  think  of  madne:»s  t^ 
having  windows  that  look  to  Bedlam,  than  \« '. 
think  of  death  by  having  windows  that  u^-i 
to  a  churchyard."  Mrs.  Busmet.  **  We  n.a^ 
look  to  a  churchyard,  Sir ;  for  it  is  risrfat  tltd' 
we  should  be  kept  in  mind  of  death."  Jobk^^o^. 
"Nay,  Madam,  if  you  go  to  that,  it  »  ri^*.: 
that  we  should  be  kept  in  mind  of  ina4iT<%-<>- 
which  is  occasioned  by  too  much  indulgence*  . 
imagination.  I  think  a  very  moral  use  may  - 
made  of  these  new  buildings ;  I  would  ha^  - 
those  who  have  heated  imaginations  liTe  \\.kz-. 
and  take  warning."  Mbs-Burvst.  *'B'«'. 
Sir,  many  of  the  poor  people  that  are  m... 
have  become  so  from  disease,  or  from  distn — 
ing  events.  It  is,  therefore,  not  their  far.  * 
but  their  misfortune ;  and,  therefore,  to  ihL  ». 
of  them  is  a  melancholy  consideration.^' 

Time  passed  on  in  conversation  till  it  w.> 
too  late  for  the  service  of  the  church  at  th7^ 
o'clock.     I  took  a  walk,  and  lefl  him  alone  : 
some  time ;  then  returned,  and  we  had.  c<<rf 
and  conversation  again  by  ourselves. 

I  stated  the  character  of  a  noble  IHen  1 
mine  as  a  curious  case  for  his  opinic^  *   — 
"  He  is  the  most  inexplicable  man  to  me  ti.^*  ' 
ever  knew.     Can  you  explain  him.  Sir  ?      V-. 
is,  I  really  believe,  noble-minded,  pener.  .-. 
and  princely.    But  his  most  intimate  frit  r    - 
may  be  separated  from  him  for  years,  witlt*  ' 
his  ever  askii\g  a  question  concerning  th     • 
He  will  meet  them  with  a  formalitv.  a  o. » :- 
ness,  a  stately  indifference;    but  wWn   ;U 
come  close  to  him,  and  fairly  engage  luxn    r 
conversation,  they  find  him  as  easy,  pi 


!'   . 


for  however  he  mipbt  disapprore  of  bcr  weartnc  liAft  ^  .■^ 
he  would  hardly  have  afflicted  ker  with  tudk  as 
See  AHl^.  p.  644.  n.  9.  —  Cftoxn.  1H3&. 

3  There  certainly  were,  and  Johnson  htewif 
of  the  coaches  and  six —  Caoasa. 

<  Probably  Lord  Moantstuart,  aHervard*  trtt 
Bute.  —  CnoKEm. 
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and  kind  as  they  could  wish.  One  then  8up- 
jM>ses  that  what  is  so  agreeable  will  soon  be 
nMiewe<l ;  but  stay  away  from  him  for  half  a 
year,  and  he  will  neither  call  on  you,  nor  send 
to  inquire  about  you."  Johnson.  "  Why, 
Sir,  I  cannot  ascertain  his  character  exactly, 
.IS  I  do  not  know  him ;  but  I  should  not  like 
to  have  such  a  man  for  my  friend.  He  may 
love  study,  and  wish  not  to  be  interrupted  by 
his  friends :  Amici  fares  temporis.  He  may 
!'•'  a  frivolous  man,  and  be  so  much  occupied 
with  petty  pursuits  that  he  may  not  want 
t'r lends.  Or  he  may  have  a  notion  that  there 
i**  liiornity  in  appearing  indifferent,  while  he  in 
fart  may  not  be  more  indifferent  at  his  heart 
than  another." 

We  went  to  evening  prayers  at  St.  Clement's, 
At  seven,  and  then  parted.' 

JOHNSON  TO  JOSEPH  FOWKE.« 

"  April  19. 1783. 

"  Dkae  Sia,  —  To  show  you  that  neither  length 
of  time,  nor  distance  of  place,  withdraws  you  from 
my  memory,  I  have  sent  you  a  little  present*,  which 
will  be  transmitted  by  Sir  Robert  Chambers. 

•*  To  your  former  letters  I  made  no  answer,  be- 
ca u%«9  I  had  none  to  make.  Of  the  death  of  the 
1 11. fortunate  man  (meaning  Nundcomar)  I  believe 
Kurope  thinks  m  you  think  ;  but  it  was  past  pre- 
vo'iiiun  ;  and  it  was  not  fit  for  mc  to  move  a  qucs- 
tiuo  in  public  which  I  was  not  qualified  to  dis- 
CLivs  as  the  inquiry  could  then  do  no  good;  and  I 
iiM^ht  have  been  silenced  by  a  hardy  denial  of  facts, 
M'ljiclt,  if  denied,  I  could  not  prove. 


•  The  reader  will  ircollect,  that  In  the  year  1775,  wh^n  Dr. 

t  .'.-.von  Tiilt»»d  Franpc,  he  wa«  kindly  enlertAinod  by  the 

►  -..-  '»h  Ben«-<!Jctlnemonk«  nt  Parii  (»f«  «»/«•", p. 4f>4.)  One  of 

•}.  »c  :»ody,  the  He*.  Jame*  Comptoii,  in  the  course  of  some 

'ivrrtaiion  with  him  at  that  time,  aiked  him,  if  any  of  them 

•  '  .'i!  1  become  converti  to  the  prote«tant  f»Uh.  and  ihoiild 
»  -It  Bngland,  whether  they  mijichl  hope  for  a  friendly  receo- 
f  a  from  him  :  to  whtch  he  wArnily  replied,  **  lh«t  he  »hould 
r   <  .-ve  tuch  a  conrert  mo«l  cordially."    In  consequence  of 

•  •  •  t-rMiTM-Mtlon,  Mr.  Compton,  a  few  yeart  afterwardi,  ha?- 
.  x  •.on>«  d'>nbta  concerning  the  rcliRinn  in  which  he  hiid  bt'on 
r.'.  1.  waa  induc»«d.  by  reading  the  110th  Numl>er  of"  The 
K  4tii»tl«v"  (on  IlBPENrANCR),  to  consider  the  »ubject  more 
,«       :  iy  ;  and  the  reiulc  of  hi>  Inquirirs  was.  a  determinatioo 

»#-<r(>rDe  a  protettant.     With  this  vli-w.  In  the  turn  ner  of 

■"-_•,  he  returned  to  hif  native  country,  from  whence  he  had 

.  V  A***ent  from  hU  ilxth  to  hit  tliirty-fifth  year  ;  and  on  hl» 

-  '   T  4l  in  London,  very  tcantily  provided  with  the  mrani  of 

.  t«t«^c<*.  he  Imm^lately  repaired  to  Boll  Court,  to  vi«it 

:  »       J'»hni'»o  ;  and  havmu  informed  liim  of  hl«  desire  to  bo 

?.ft^d  Into    the  Church   of   England,   for  thl»    purpose 

'it:«nt   bla  aid  to  procure  for  hlin  an  intro«iuction  to  the 

{        1,  .|f  of  London,  Dr.  l^wth.     At  th*- tlint*  of  hii  first  visit, 

•  •.  .mt  waa  fto  much  Indisposed.  th,it  he  could  allow  him 

«.  abort  con»ersaiion  of  a  few  mituitei;  but  he  de*lrrd 

I  9.,  cmII  airajn  In  the  course  of  the  following  week.    W'hfa 

<■     tf  omptoii  visited  htm  a  second  time,  he  was  perfectly 

.*e*r«*o   from   his  indisposition;   received   him  «lth   the 

r«t  rnrdUllty  ;  and  not  only  undertin^k  thp  manaK'*m<'nt 

•-  btiilii'sa  In  which  hl»  friendly  lotcrpoiuion  h^d  !M»en 

•  .•-•4«d.  but  wUh  great  kindiies*   ex'-rted  lilin-flf  In  this 
*    {•'Yajtn'i  (av«ir,  fklth  a  vn-w  to  his  future  «ubslBtenre. 

1     *  rnmrdlately  lupplled  him  with  the  meant  of  present 

s      ■'Ito*  that  the  proposinl  Introduction  to  the  Bishop  of 
/»•  «lt#n  SimI  from  some  accidental  rmises  been  deferred,  lest 
'  -     i.  'oroptoD.  who  then  lo.)ged  at  lIlKhKate,  should  suppose 
-(.«^lf  Deirl»<t«<*.  *>'  """Ot*  hira  the  following  note :  — 

"  October  6.  I7S8. 

.  t^%m,  —  I  have  directed  Dr.  Vyte's  letter  to  be  sent  to  you, 
t  >€»•!  mar  know  the  iltnation  of  your  butlneu.    Delays 

'  io*-*d«ot  to  all  affairs  }  but  there  appeart  nothing  in  your 
-   r*r  elthar  aupertlHooniwa  or  neglect.     Dr.  Vyse  seetns 

«i*ta  fwi  well.  I  am,»c.,  Sam.  Joiiji«o»«." 


**  Since  we  parted,  I  have  suffered  much  sickness 
of  body  and  perturbation  of  mind.  My  mind,  if  I 
do  not  flatter  myself,  is  unimpaired,  except  that 
sometimes  my  memory  is  less  ready ;  but  my  body, 
though  by  nature  very  strong,  has  given  way  to 
repeated  shocks. 

**  Genua  labant,  vastos  qtuitit  ageranhelitus  artus.* 
This  line  might  have  been  written  on  purpose  for 
me.  You  will  see,  however,  that  I  have  not  totally 
forsaken  literature.  I  can  apply  better  to  books 
than  I  could  in  some  more  vigorous  parts  of  my 
life  —  at  least  than  I  did;  and  I  have  one  more 
reason  for  reading  —  that  time  has,  by  taking  away 
my  companions,  left  me  less  opportunity  of  con- 
versation. I  have  led  an  inactive  and  careless  life ; 
it  is  time  at  last  to  be  diligent :  there  is  yet  pro- 
vision to  be  msde  for  eternity. 

**  Let  me  know,  dear  Sir,  what  you  are  doing. 
Are  you  accumulating  gold,  or  picking  up  dia- 
monds ?  Or  are  you  now  sated  with  Indian  wealth, 
and  content  with  what  you  have?  Mave  you 
vigour  for  bu.<itle,  or  tranquillity  for  inaction? 
Whatever  you  do,  I  do  not  suspect  you  of  pillaging 
or  oppressing  ;  and  shall  rejoice  to  see  you  return 
with  a  Ijody  unbroken,  and  a  mind  uncorrupted. 

**  You  and  I  had  hardly  any  common  friends, 
and  therefore  I  have  few  anecdotes  to  relate  to  you. 
Mr.  LevettfWho  brought  us  into  acquaintance,  died 
suddenly  at  my  bouse  la<it  year,  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year,  or  about  that  age.  Mrs.  Williams,  the 
blind  lady,  is  still  with  me,  but  much  broken  by 
a  very  wearisome  and  obstinate  disease.  She  is, 
however,  not  likely  to  die;  and  it  would  delight 
me  if  you  would  send  her  some  petty  token  of  your 
remembrance.     You  may  send  me  one  too. 

Whether   we   shall  ever   meet  again   in   this 


«< 


Mr.  Compton  having,  by  Johnson's  advice,  quitted  Tligh- 
gate.  and  settled  in  London,  had  now  more  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  visiting  his  friend,  and  profiting  by  his  conrer^ation 
and  advlre.  Still,  however,  his  means  of  Kiibsi^toneo  ivlng 
very  scanty.  Dr.  Johnson  kindly  promised  to  afford  him  a 
decent  maintenance,  until  by  his  own  exertions  he  should  bo 
able  to  obtain  a  livelihood ;  which  benevolent  oflVr  he  ac< 
crpted,  and  lived  entirely  at  Johnson's  expense  till  the  end  of 
January,  1783;  in  which  month,  having  prevluukly  b<H>n 
introduced  to  Bishop  Lowth.  he  was  receivrd  into  our  com- 
munion In  St.  Jaraef's  parish  church.  In  the  fnllovking 
April.  ih<^  place  of  uoder-maj^ter  of  St.  Paul's  sch(K>l  having 
become  vacant,  his  friendly  protector  did  him  a  mor**  e»s*iu 
tial  service,  by  writing  the  following  letter  in  his  favour,  to 
the  Mercers'  Cora{)any,  in  whom  the  appomiment  of  iho 
UDdcr-iiia»ter  lay :  — 

'•  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street.  April  19.  17»»3. 
"  Gextlkmbn,  —  At  the  request  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  J-tmes 
Compton,  who  now  solicit^  jour  votes  to  be  elected  under- 
master  of  St.  Paul's  school,  I  testify  with  great  sinci'i  ty, 
that  he  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  man  of  aLilitteit  fufbcient.  and 
more  than  sutficient.  for  the  duties  of  the  t>itice  for  which  ho 
is  a  candidate.     1  am,  &c.,  S  \m.  Johkson. 

Though  thi«  te«tlm'>ny  In  Mr.  Comptnn'i  favour  was  not 
atteiidi'd  Hllh  lniin<  diate  »uci-e«.4.  )et  Johnson's  kindness  was 
not  unhoul  effect;  for  hl«  letter  procured  Mr.Cotnpton  so 
many  wel»-wl*hiTS  In  the  rr^prct-ilile  com  pan  v  of  mer(e(», 
th.»t  he  wa«  honoured,  l»y  the  favour  of  several  of  its  mem- 
hrr<.  with  more  application*  to  teach  Latin  and  Freni  h  th.in 
he  cnulii  tind  time  to  attend  to.  In  17%,  the  Itev.  Mr  Gil- 
bert, one  of  his  in.-»je»tys  1  r»'nch  chapl.ilns,  having;  acceiti-d 
a  li\lni;  in  '•ui-rnu'V.  nomiriated  Mr.  Compton  as  hl«  kub«ti- 
tuto  at  the  French  chaiwl  of  M.  James's  ;  »  h  ch  appoiniment. 
In  April,  ISll,  he  relinipii»h«l  for  a  iH-tier  in  tne  French 
chapil  at  llfthnal  (Jreen.  Hy  the  favour  of  Dr.  Porteu«i,  the 
late  excellent  lii^hop  of  London,  he  was  also  appointed,  in 
\mi.  chaplain  of  th"  Dutch  chapel  at  St.  James's  ;  a  station 
which  he  still  hold* —  Maloixv. 

*  See  ant^t  P-  ^W.  n.  *i.  —  C. 

*  A  collection  of  the  Doctor's  Worka.  —  NicHOLa. 

«  "  For  each  vast  limb  moves  stiff  and  slow  from  aire, 
And  thick  short  pantlngs  shake  the  lab' ring  sage." 

iEneid  V.  432.    PUi.^C. 
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world,  who  can  tell  ?  Let  us,  howeyer,  wish  well 
to  each  other  :  prayers  can  pass  the  Line  and  the 
Tropics.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

**  Sam.  Johkson.** 


CHAPTER  LXXVL 
1783. 

Population  of  London.  —  Natural  Affection,  —  Self- 
defence,  —  Duelling.  — Corpulency.  —  Government 
of  India,  —  Reviewers.  —  Horace.  —  Sickneta.  — 
Liberty  of  Teaching.  — "  Aiias.''—  VirgiL—Cant. 
— Hospitality. — Miss  Bumey. —  Barry* s  Pictures. 
Baxter's  Works.  —  Devotion.  —  Mnson  attacked 
with  a  Stroke  of  the  Palsy.  —  Recovery.  —  Visit  to 
Langton  at  Rochester. 

On  Sunday,  April  20.,  being  Easter-day,  after 
attending  solemn  service  at  St.  PauFs,  I  came 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  found  Mr.  Lowe,  the 
painter,  sitting  with  him.  Mr.  Lowe  men- 
tioned the  great  number  of  new  buildings  of 
late  in  London,  jet  that  Dr.  Johnson  had 
observed,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
not  increased.*  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  the 
bills  of  mortality  prove  that  no  more  people 
die  now  than  formerly ;  so  it  is  plain  no  more 
live.  The  register  of  births  proves  nothing, 
for  not  one-tenth  of  the  people  of  London  are 
bom  there."  Boswbll.  "I  believe.  Sir,  a 
great  many  of  the  children  bom  in  Lon- 
don, die  early."  Johnson.  "  Why,  yes.  Sir." 
BoswELL.  "But  those  who  do  live  are  as 
stout  and  strong  people  as  any.  Dr.  Price 
says,  they  must  be  naturally  strong  to  get 
through."  Johnson.  "ITiat  is  system,  Sir. 
A  great  traveller  observes,  that  it  is  said 
there  are  no  weak  or  deformed  people  among 
the  Indians;  but  he,  with  much  sagacity,- 
assigns  the  reason  of  this,  which  is,  that  the 
hardship  of  their  life  as  hunters  and  fishers 
does  not  allow  weak  or  diseased  children  to 

frow  up.  Now,  had  I  been  an  Indian,  I  must 
ave  died  early;  my  eyes  would  not  have 
served  me  to  get  food.  I,  indeed,  now  could 
fish,  give  me  English  tackle ;  but  had  I  been 
an  Indian,  I  must  have  starved,  or  they  would 
have  knocked  me  on  the  head,  when  they  saw 
I  could  do  nothing."  Boswbll.  "Perhaps, 
they  would  have  taken  care  of  you ;  we  are 
told  they  are  fond  of  oratory, — you  would 
have  talked  to  them."    Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  I 


I  The  city  was  hardly  capable  of  iDcrease ;  but,  in  fact,  the 
population  of  the  city  has  ripKdXj  diminisked  by  the  mifrration 
of  the  citlienit  to  the  suburbi,  and  the  conversion  of  so  many 
dwelting  houses  into  counting  and  warehousfs :  the  popula- 
tion of  the  citjr,  in  1801,  was  about  130,000.  and,  in  1S41,  only 
62,000.  _Crok  BR,  1847. 

*  This  remarkable  duel  was  fought  on  Mondi^the  21st  of 
April,  1783,  between  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  ttie  Scots  Grers, 
wounded,  and  Mr.  Riddell,  of  the  Life  Guards,  killed.  See 
Gmt.  Mag.  17S3,  p.  363.—  Croker. 

3  1  think  It  necessary  to  caution  my  readers  against  con- 
cluding that,  in  this  or  any  other  conTersalion  of  Dr.  Johnson, 


should  not  have  lived  long  enough  to  be  fit  tc 
talk ;  I  should  have  been  dead  before  1  wl< 
ten  years  old.  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  a  sa^aj-. 
when  he  is  hungry,  will  not  carry  about  %'nh 
him  a  looby  of  nme  jears  old,  who  cannot  b*.![ 
himself.  They  have  no  affection.  Sir.**  B«><* 
WELL.  "I  believe  natural  afiection,  of  whi'b 
we  hear  so  much,  is  very  small.**  JoHswt^. 
"  Sir,  natural  afiection  is  nothing :  but  ^i'.-  - 
Uon  from  principle  and  established  dutj  j 
sometimes  wonderfiiliy  strong.**  Lowe.  "A 
hen.  Sir,  will  feed  her  chickens  in  prefers:  "^ 
to  herself.**  Johnson.  **  But  we  don  t  kx-.; 
that  the  hen  is  hungry ;  let  the  hen  be  ixr'r. 
hungry,  and  I  *11  warrant  she  *11  peck  the  c<  r 
herself.  A  cock,  I  believe,  will  feed  hens  Ir 
stead  of  himself:  but  we  don  t  know  that  -l- 
cock  is  hungry.**  Boswbll.  "  And  that  >  * 
is  not  from  auection,  but  gallantry.  Bui  yv 
of  the  Indians  have  a&cction.**  Joir>«<^ 
"  Sir,  that  they  help  some  of  their  childrtii  • 
plain ;  for  some  of  them  live,  which  they  c  . 
not  do  without  being  helped.** 

I  dined  with  him ;  the  company  were  M  • 
Williams,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,   and  &Ir.  L-v 
He  seemed  not  to  be  well,  talked  little,  ;r  " 
drowsy  soon  after  dinner,  and  retired:  ui- 
which  I  went  away. 

Having  next  day  gone  to  Mr.  Burke' 
in  the  country,  from  whence  I  was  recaUe^i 
an  express,  .that  a  near  relation  of  mine ! 
killed  his  antagonist  in  a  duel,  and  was  1 1 
self  dangerously  wounded  *,    I  saw  litde  o:  I 
Johnson  till  Monday,  April  28.,  when  1  f]  ■ 
a  considerable  part  of  the  day  with  him. 
introduced  the  subject  which  then  chiefly  '•« 
pied  my  mind.    Johnsom.  "  I  do  not  sv.  ^ 
that  fighting  is  absolutely  forbidden  in  Scrir '  <■ 
I  see  revenge  forbidden,  but  not  self-dtelV*. 
BoswELL.    "  The  quakers  say  it  is.     *  I  - 
him  that  smiteth  thee  on  one  cheek,  ofii>: 
also  the  other.*  **    Johhson.  "  Bat  sUy,  ^ 
the  text  b  meant  only  to  have  the  ei!  - ' 
moderating  passion  ;  it  is  plain  that  we  n 
to  take  it  m  a  literal  sense.     We  see  th>  " 
the  context,  where  there  are  other  recomt.' ' 
ations ;  which,  I  warrant  you,  the  qutktr  - 
not  take  literally ;  as,  for  instance,  *•  Fn>t ' 
that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  thou  not .-  • 
Let  a  man  whose  credit  is  bad  come  to  4 
ker,  and  say,  'Well,  Sir,  lend  met  hu-  : 
pounds ;  *  he  *ll  find  him  as  unwiOins  l- 
other  man.     No,  Sir ;  a  man  may  sb^  ^ 
man  who  invades  his  character,  as  he  may  >' 
him  who  attempts  to  break  into  hisb- 


s  *•  - 


they  hate  his  serious  and  deliberate  ophiha  m  ("' 
ject  of  duelling.    In  mx  Joarnal  of  a  Toor  le  th»  H  ~ 
ante,  387.,  it  appears  that  he  made  this  ttmk  rr 
"Nobody, at  times,  ulks  more  laxly  tkati  I  *>;"  >^ 
p.  M^ :  **  He  fairly  owned  he  could  not  cKpb-"'  ^' 
tionallty  of  duelllne."  We  may  therefore  islR^i^  ^ 
not  think  that  JttstTOable,  which  seetna  so  inranw- 
the  sDirit  of  the  Gotpel.    At  the  same  Xxnm,  11  »a(  H 
fessea.  that,  from  the  preralest  octtaos  of  hoamv.  * 
man  who  receives  a  chaUenge  Is  reduced  »•  «  - 
altemative.    A  remarkable  instance oTlMa ts ftinr*.v 
clause  in  the  wiU  of  tbe  late  Colonat  Tboms^of  d«  *  -^ 
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So,  in  1745,  my  friend,  Tom  Gumming,  the 
()u;iker  [p.  343. j,  said  he  would  not  fight^  but 
lt«>  would  drive  an  ammunition  cart :  and  we 
know  that  the  quakers  have  sent  flannel  waist- 
(o;its  to  our  soldiers,  to  enable  them  to  fight 
U'ttor.'*  BoswBfx.  **When  a  man  is  the 
uL';.n-e8Sor,  and  by  ill  usage  forces  on  a  duel  in 
which  be  is  killed,  have  we  not  little  ground  to 
ho\)e  that  he  is  gone  to  a  state  of  happiness  ?  " 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  we  are  not  to  judge  deter- 
iin'natclv  of  the  state  in  which  a  man  leaves  this 
lite.  He  may  in  a  moment  have  repented 
ciV'rtually,  and  it  is  possible  may  have  been 
a< (Opted  of  (to4.  There  is  in  *  Camden's  He- 
umui  *  an  epitaph  upon  a  very  wicked  man, 
vho  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in 
which  he  is  supposed  to  say, 

*  Between  the  atlmip  and  the  grround, 
I  mercy  ask'd,  I  mercy  found.'  **  * 

J>4«wRix.  **  Is  not  the  expression  in  the  burial- 
H-rvicc  — '  in  the  twe  and  certain  hope  of  a 
i'l'sxed  resurrection* *  — too  strong  to  be  used 
iinli^criminately,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  when 
(ti<i*«<*  over  whose  bodies  it  is  said  have  been 
imtoriously  profane  ?  "  Johmsoh.  **  It  is  sure 
<tti<]  certain  hope.  Sir,  not  belie/.  ^  I  did  not 
iii^i^t  further;  but  cannot  help  thinking  that 
l«'^s  IK>Mitive  words  would  be  more  proper.  ' 

Tiilkinff  of  a  man  who  was  grown  very  fat, 
^<»  as  to  be  incommoded  with  corpulency,  he 
-.»i«i,  "  He  eats  too  much,  Sir."  Boswbll.  "  I 
!  ti't  know.  Sir;  you  will  see  one  man  fat, 
nil"  eats  moderately,  and  another  lean,  who 
•  '»i»  a  great  deal."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir, 
''\  !.;i fever  may  be  the  quantity  that  a  man  eats, 
'!  i>  plain  that  if  he  is  too  fat,  he  has  eaten 
itiorr  than  be  should  have  done.  One  man 
>••  ly  have  a  digestion  that  consumes  food  bet- 
'« r  (ban  common ;  but  it  is  certain  that  solidity 
>'  increased  by  putting  something  to  it."  Bos- 
«^  f  I.L.  ^  But  may  not  solids  swell  and  be 
i  tiiiiUHi?  **  Johnson.  **  Yes,  Sir,  they  may 
'-^  ii  and  be  distended;  but  that  is  not  fat." 

Up  talked  of  the  accusation  against  a  gen- 
'  •-man  *  for  supposed  delinquencies  in  India. 


•    "rn  rhr  ntght  before  he  fell  In  a  duel,  September  S.  I7SS: 

>  "  '•  Urtt  place.  I  commit  my  »oul  to  Altnighty  Uod,  in 

r  III*  merry  mad  pardon  for  the  Irreliicif'tu  ttep  I  now 

<i);>iunce   with  the  unwrrrantable    customi  of   thit 

•I  •'jrld)put  mjtelf  under  the  nccettitjr  of  ukinir." — 

4tiL.    Colonel  Thomas  was  sHdI  in  a  duel  by  (\ilunel 

•  >-•  (tordon.    See  G€nt.  Mag.  17H3,  p.  ml.  — ^%iauT. 

t'^  r^peatinit  thia  epitaph,  Johnion  Improved  it.    The 

•  .  .  ^  run*  thus :  — 

**  BrhriMt  the  ttlrnip  and  the  ground. 
Merry  1  «ak'd,  mercy  1  found."  —  If  alokb. 

^(r  IVjawell.  quoting  from  memorr.  has  interpolated  the 
'  <*t»ed  "     The  words  of  the  Liturgy  are,  "  in  sure 

•  r<  ktn  i>0{ie  of  the  returrectton,"  Ac.  Ac.    L'R»tr*nfre, 

\ihaoc«  of  Divine  Offlret."  p.  3<ri..  obterTe*.  "  Thr«e 

•  ■■•iport  lb«  faith  of  the  omgregntum  then  prearnt  In 

r  of  the  reaurrectlon.    The  ptural. '  our  vtle  bodies/ 

>•  t^«•  reetraint  to  a  alngular  number."    The  reformed 

t  '  *  have  unifonaly  employed  the  tame  cautious  iau- 

tn  fflie  of  the  prarfrs  used  in  the  burial  service.  In 

:    %t  liook  of  Kdward  VI.,  the  following  passage  occurs : 

•«     (.«e  ih«<«  b*arty  thanks  for  thu   thy  servant,  whom 


Johnson.  **  What  foundation  there  is  for  accu- 
sation I  know  not,  but  they  will  not  get  at 
him.  Where  bad  actions  are  committed  at  so 
'  great  a  distance,  a  delinquent  can  obscure  the 
;  evidence  till  the  scent  becomes  cold ;  there  is 
I  a  cloud  between,  which  cannot  be  penetrated ; 
therefore  all  distant  power  is  bad.  I  am  clear 
that  the  best  plan  for  the  government  of  India 
is  a  despotic  governor ;  tor  if  he  be  a  good 
man,  it  is  evidently  the  best  government ;  and 
supposing  him  to  be  a  bad  man,  it  is  better  to 
have  one  plunderer  than  many.  A  governor 
whose  power  is  checked  lets  others  plunder, 
that  he  himself  may  be  allowed  to  plunder ; 
but  if  despotic,  he  sees  that  the  more  he  lets 
others  plunder,  the  less  there  will  be  for  him- 
self, so  he  restrains  them ;  and  though  he 
himself  plunders,  the  country  is,  a  gainer,  com- 
pared with  beinff  plundered  by  numbers.** 

I  mentioned  the  very  liberal  payment  which 
had  been  received  for  reviewing ;  and  as  evi- 
dence of  this,  that  it  had  been  proved  in  a 
trial,  that  Dr.  Shebbeare  had  received  six 
guineas  a  sheet  for  that  kind  of  literary  labour. 
Johnson.  ^*  Sir,  he  might  get  six  guineas  for 
a  particular  sheet,  but  not  communibuM  sheet' 
ibtu**  BoswsLL.  •*  Pray,  Sir,  by  a  sheet  of 
review,  is  it  meant  that  it  shall  be  all  of  the 
writer*s  own  composition?  or  are  extracts, 
made  from  the  book  reviewed,  deducted  ?  ** 
Johnson.  ^*  No,  Sir ;  it  is  a  sheet,  no  matter  of 
what."  BoswELL.  ^*  I  think  that  is  not  reason- 
able." Johnson.  **  Yes,  Sir,  it  is.  A  man  will 
more  easily  write  a  sheet  all  his  own,  than  read 
an  octavo  volume  to  get  extracts."  To  one  of 
Johnson*s  wonderful  fertility  of  mind,  I  believe 
writing  was  really  easier  than  reading  and 
extracting ;  but  with  ordinary  men  the  case  is 
very  different.  A  great  deal,  indeed,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  care  and  judgment  with  which 
extracts  are  made.  I  can  suppose  the  opera- 
tion to  be  tedious  and  difficult ;  but  in  many 
instances  we  must  observe  crude  morsels  cut 
out  of  books  as  if  at  random  ;  and  when  a  large 
extract  is  made  from  one  place,  it  surely  may 
be  done  with  very  little  trouble.     One,  how- 


thou  hast  delivered.  Ac  ftr.    And,  as  tee  trust,  hast  brought 
his  soul  into  sure  consolation  of  rest."  —  MAaKLAWD. 

"*  Upon  this  objection,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Ralph  Churton.  fellow 
of  Hrazeiinos«'  ('ollrgc,  Oxford,  has  favoured  me  with  the 
follow  log  satisfactory  observation :  — 

*'  The  passage  in  the  burial  service  does  not  mean  the 
resurrection  of  ihe  person  interred,  but  the  grnt*ral  resur- 
rection ;  It  is  in  lurc  and  certain  hopn  of  thf  it'surrectiuii  ; 
not  A/«  resurrection.  Where  the  deceaiuNl  is  rraliy  >p<>ki-n  of, 
the  expression  is  very  different,  —  'as  our  h(>)>e  is  this  our 
brother  doth'  [rest  in  Christ] ;  a  mode  of  spet«h  consistent 
with  every  thing  but  absolute  certainty  that  the  person  de- 
parted  doth  nut  rest  in  Christ,  which  no  one  can  be  assured 
of  without  Immediate  rrvfUtion  Irom  Heaven.  In  the  first 
of  these  plai'os  also,  *  eternal  life '  does  not  necessarily  mean 
eternity  uf  bliss,  but  merely  the  eternity  of  the  state,  whether 
in  hj«|ipiness  or  In  misery,  to  en«ue  upon  the  resurrertiun  ; 
which  Is  probably  the  sense  of 'the  life  everlasting.' in  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  See  Whcatly  and  B(>nnet  on  the  Common 
Prayer."—  Boswvll. 

^  No  doubt  Mr.  Warren  Hastings,  to  whose  case  two 
reports  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Burke,  beitan  about  this  time  to  excite 
public  attention —  CaoKaa,  ltH7. 
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ever,  I  must  acknowledge,  might  be  led,  from 
the  practice  of  reviewers,  to  suppose  that  they 
take  a  pleasure  in  original  writing;  for  we 
often  find,  that  instead  of  giving  an  accurate 
account  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  author 
whose  work  they  are  reviewing,  which  is  surely 
the  proper  busmess  of  a  literary  journal,  they 
produce  some  plausible  and  ingenious  conceits 
of  their  own,  upon  the  topics  which  have  been 
discussed. 

Upon  being  told  that  old  Mr.  Sheridan,  in- 
dignant at  the  neglect  of  his  oratorical  plans, 
ha^  threatened  to  go  to  America :  Johkson. 
"  I  hope  he  will  go  to  America.*'  Boswell. 
"  The  Americans  don't  want  oratory."  John- 
son. "  But  we  can  want  Sheridan." 

On  Monday,  April  28.,  I  found  him  at  home 
in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Seward  with  him. 
Horace  having  been  mentioned :  Bos  well. 
"^  There  is  a  great  deal  of  thinking  in  his  works. 
One  finds  there  almost  every  thin^  but  re- 
ligion." Seward.  "  He  speaks  of  his  return- 
ing to  it,  in  his  Ode  Parctis  Dearum  cvltor 
et  infrequeiis,  Jobnson.  "  Sir,  he  was  not  in 
earnest ;  this  was  merely  poetical."  Boswell. 
**  There  are,  I  am  afraid,  many  people  who  have 
no  religion  at  all."  Seward.  "  And  sensible 
people,  too."  Johnson.  "  ^Vhy,  Sir,  not 
sensible  in  that  respect.  There  must  be 
either  a  natural  or  a  moral  stupidity,  if  one 
lives  in  a  total  neglect  of  so  very  import- 
ant a  concern."  Seward.  **  I  wonder  that 
there  should  be  people  without  religion.'* 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  need  not  wonder  at  this, 
when  you  consider  how  large  a  proportion  of 
almost  every  man*s  life  is  passed  without  think- 
ing of  it.  I  myself  was  for  some  years  totally 
regardless  of  religion.  It  had  dropped  out  of 
my  mind.  It  was  at  an  early  part  of  my  life. 
Sickness  brought  it  back,  and  I  hope  I  have 
never  lost  it  since.**  Boswbll.  "My  dear 
Sir,  what  a  man  must  you  have  been  without 
religion  I  Why  you  must  have  gone  on  drink- 
ing, and  swearing,  and  —  **  Johnson  (with  a 
smile).  "I  drank  enough,  and  swore  enough, 
to  be  sure."  Seward.  "  One  should  think  that 
sickness  and  the  view  of  death  would  make 
more  men  religious.**  Johnson.  "  Sir,  they 
do  not  know  how  to  go  about  it :  they  have 
not  the  first  notion.  A  man  who  has  never 
had  religion  before,  no  more  grows  religious 
when  he  is  sick,  than  a  man  who  has  never 
learnt  fiffures  can  count  when  he  has  need  of 
calculation.** 

I  mentioned  a  worthy  friend  *  of  ours,  whom 
we  valued  much,  but  observed  that  he  was  too 
ready  to  introduce  religious  discourse  upon  all 


»  Mr.  Langton.    Anti,  pp.  263.  2M.  —  Chokkr. 

*  Malloch,  M  Mr.  Bindley  obserrei  to  me.  "  continued  to 
write  his  name  thus,  mfur  he  came  to  London.  His  verse* 
prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  Thomson's  *  Winter '  are  so 
subscribed,  and  so  are  his  Letters  written  In  London,  and 
published  a  few  years  ago  in  '  The  European  Magaiine ;  * 
but  he  soon  afterwards  adopted  the  alteration  to  Mallet,  for 
he  is  so  called  in  the  list  of  subscribers  to  Saragp's  Mi  seel - 
printed  In  1736 ;  and  thenceforward  unirormlj  Mallet, 


occasions.  Johnson.  "  Why,  jes,  Sir,  he  ^il! 
introduce  religious  discourse  without  s^riiu; 
whether  it  will  end  in  instruction  and  imprcv- 
ment,  or  produce  some  profane  jest  Hevrj.l 
introduce  it  in  the  company  of  Wilkes  vA 
twenty  more  such." 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson*s  excellent  distinc- 
tion between  liberty  of  conscience  and  liWrv 
of  teaching.      Johnson.    "Consider,  Sir: 
you  have  children  whom  you  wish  to  du  ^u 
m  the  principles  of  the  church  of  England,  :.l  i 
there    comes  a  quaker  who  tries  to  peru%T 
them  to  his  principles,  you  would  drive  i^  -. 
the  quaker.    You  would  not  trust  to  the  j  r- 
domination  of  right  which  you  beliere  b  i- 
your  opinions ;    you  will  keep  wrong  out   * 
their  heads.    Now   the  vulgar  are  the  « 1  • 
dren  of  the  state.     If  any  one  attempts  to  t  :  . 
them  doctrines  contrary  to  what  the  state  .> 
proves,  the  magistrate  may  and  ought  to  re^ir  :. 
nim."     Sewasd.  **  Would  you  restrain  pri*  / 
conversation,  Sir?"     Johnson.   "Whj,  >' 
it  is  difficult  to  say  where  private  conTei^j'  ' 
begins,  and  where  it  ends.     If  we  three  si-  ^ 
discuss  even  the  great  question  concerniL::  u 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  by  our«.'.> 
we  should  not  be  restrained;  for  that  w  .  . 
be  to  put  an  end  to  all  improvement    Hl* 
we  should  discuss  it  in  the  presence  t^t  - 
boarding-school  girls,  and   as  many  hcyv  ^ 
think  the  magistrate  would  do  well  to  pu:  .- 
in  the  stocks,  to  finish  the  debate  there." 

Lord  Hailes  had  sent  him  a  prvsent  <•! 
curious  little  printed  poem,  on  repair  in: 
university  of  Aberdeen,   by  David  Mt~ 
which  he  thought  would  please  John.«"T.  *. 
affording  clear  evidence  that  Mallet  h. .  • 
peared  even  as  a  literary  character  b% 
name  of  Malloch ;  his  changing  which t- 
of  sofler  sound  haid  given  Jcmnson  ocra.v-  : 
introduce  him  into  his  Dictionary,  uD«it: ' 
article  Alias, '    This  piece  was,  I  supp^'- 
of  Mallet's  first  essays.     It  is  preserved  r 
works,  with  several  variations.     Johnsoo  '  • 
ing  read  aloud,  from  the  beginning  of  it  v  ' 
there  were    some  commonplace  asserti^'r* 
to  the  superiority  of  ancient  times: — ^i' 
false,"  said  he,  "is  all  this,   to  say  ihi' 
ancient  times  learning  was  not  a  disgra^-  ' 
peer,  as  it  is  now !  *    In  ancient  tim*^  ^ 
was  as  ignorant  as  any  one  else.    He  t<< 
have  been  angry  to  have  it  thought  ht*  -^ 
write  his  name.     Men  in  ancient  time^  *•" 
to  stand  forth  with  a  degree  of  ignarani^ 
which  nobody  would  now  dare  to  stand  '< 
I  am  always  angry  when  I  hear  ancient : 
praised  at  the  expense  of  modon  times.  1 ' 


In  all  his  writing*.'* —  Malokv.    A  oodoo  Im  Ur  f 
tained,  that  no  such  exempiiflcation  of  JUmt  is  to  t- 
in  Johnson's  Dicttonarr,  and  Chat  the  vbole  story  «u 
gishW  fabricated  bTW'llke*  In  Cbe"  North  Bdtam* 
real  fact  is.  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  tn  Hie  IMui  <^  * 
editions,  hot  was  added  by  Johnson  tn  hi*  own  tetMP"  i 

ment,  in  I7K J.  Bobwcll,  jun.    It  adU  rrmtmn    - 

octavo  editions,  at  least  it  is  fa  mine  of  1794. «-  Cm«i  r 
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i^  novr  a  great  deal  more  learninnr  in  the  world 
tli.m  there  was  formerly;  for  it  is  uniyersally 
(iiiu-^ed.  You  have,  perhaps,  no  man  who 
jviiovvs  as  much  Greek  and  Latin  as  Bentley; 
no  m'ln  who  knows  as  much  mathematics  as 
N<>\vton:  but  you  have  many  more  men  who 
kiMiw  Greek  and  Latin,  and  who  know  mathe- 
in. J  tics/' 

On  Thurs(iay,  1st  May,  I  visited  him  in  the 

•  \  I  nin<;  along  with  young  Mr.  Burke.  He 
>ai>i,  ''It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  so 
liTflo  reading  in  the  world,  and  so  much  writ- 
i'lir.  People  in  general  do  not  willingly  read, 
it  ih(>ycan  have  any  thing  else  to  amuse  them, 
i  ti«*re  must  be  an  external  impulse;  emulation, 
or  vanity,  or  avarice.  The  progress  which  the 
ii:i(li.'rstanding  makes  through  a  book  has  more 
p. in  than  pleasure  in  it.  Language  is  scanty 
.:.«{  inadequate  to  express  the  nice  gradations 
;.:iil  mixtures  of  our  feelings.  No  man  reads 
I  iuHik  of  Si'ience  from  pure  inclination.  The 
.■•M)ks  that  we  do  read  with  pleasure  are  li^rht 

•  -■>iii|H)«iti()ns,  which  contain  a  quick  succession 

.f  *'\  onls.     However,  I  have  this  year  read  all 

\  1  r- i  1  through.     I  read  a  book  of  the  ^neid 

■  \'ty  night,  so  it  was  done  in  twelve  nights. 

•  I'l  1  had  a  great  delight  in  it.  The  Georgics 
.  i  1  not  jiive  me  so  much  pleasure,  except  the 
.'.'iirth  book.  The  Eclogues  I  have  almost  all 
'.\  h«»art.  I  do  not  think  the  story  of  the 
,1!  If  id  interesting.  I  like  the  story  of  the 
< )  ;>  «M4'y  much  belter  ;  and  this  not  on  account 

•«  tlio  wonderful  things  which  it  contains;  for 
•'.  Tf  are  wonderful  things  enough  in  the 
i,:i.-iil;  —  the  ships  of  the  Trojans  turned  to 
i-n^nuphs,  — the  tree  at  Polydorus's  tomb 
'  <».i;»ing  blood.  The  story  of  the  Odyssey  is 
'.-  -it'^ting,  as  a  great  part  of  it  is  dunicstic. 
jr  li.m  lK,M*n  said  there  is  pleasure  in  writing, 

•  irtirularly  in  writing  verses.     I  allow  you 
J  V  have  pleasure  from  writing  after  it  is  over, 

.:   vou  have  written  well ' ;  but  you  don't  go 

..i'i't^ly  to  it  again.     I  know,  when  I  have 

»  «'ri    writing  verses,   I   have   run   my  finger 

\  'wn    the   margin,   to   see  how  many  I  had 

r.  ..!•',  and  how  few  I  had  to  make." 

il«?  M'emcd  to  be  in  a  very  placid  Inunour; 

r.  1  nhhough  1  have  no  note  of  the  paiiiculars 

t    \Munir  Mr.  Burke's  conversation,  it  is  but 

'■'••'  to  nxMition  in  general,  that  it  was  such 

I*  1  >r.  Johnstm  sai<l  to  nic  a^cnvards,  "He 

\  \  'TV  well  indoed;  I  have  a  mind  to  tell  his 

*^  I 


I  JOHNSON  TO  REYNOLDS. 

I  "  May  2.  1783. 

I  '*  Dear  Sir,  —  The  gentleman  who  waits  on  you 
with  this  is  Mr.  Cruikshanks  who  wishes  to  suc- 

I  cecd  his  friend  Dr.  Hunter  as  professor  of  anatomy 
in  the  Royal  Academy.  His  qualifications  are  very 
generally  known,  and  it  adds  dignity  to  the  institu- 
tion that  such  men*  are  candidates.  I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Jouksom." 

I  have  no  minute  *,  of  any  interview  with 
Johnson  till  Thursday,  May  15  th,  when  I  find 
what  follows  :  Bosweix.  ^*  I  wish  much  to 
be  in  parliament,  Sir."  Jornsoii.  "Why, 
Sir,  unless  you  come  resolved  to  support  any 
administration,  you  would  be  the  worse  for 
being  in  parliament,  because  you  would  be 
obliged  to  live  more  expensively."  Bobweix. 
"  Perhaps,  Sir,  I  shoidd  be  the  less  hapny  for 
being  in  parliament.  I  never  would  sell  my 
vote,  and  I  should  be  vexed  if  things  went 
wrong."  Johnson.  "That's  cant.  Sir.  It 
woidd  not  vex  you  more  in  the  House  than  in 
the  gallery :  public  affairs  vex  no  man."  Bos- 
well.  "  Have  not  they  vexed  yourself  a 
little,  Sir  ?  Have  not  you  been  vexed  by  all  the 
turbulence  of  this  reign,  and  by  that  absurd 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  '  That  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown  has  increased,  is  increas- 
ing, and  ought  to  be  diminished?'"  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  I  have  never  slept  an  hour  less,  nor  eat 
an  ounce  less  meat.  I  would  have  knocked 
the  factious  dogs  on  the  head,  to  be  sure; 
but  1  was  not  vexedy  Boswell.  "  I  declare, 
Sir,  upon  my  honour,  I  did  imagine  I  was 
vexed,  and  took  a  pride  in  it ;  but  it  tras, 
perhaps,  cant ;  for  I  own  I  neither  eat  less  nor 
slept  less."  Johnson.  "  My  dear  friend,  clear 
your  mind  of  cant.  You  may  talk  as  other 
people  do ;  you  may  say  to  a  man,  *  Sir,  I  am 
your  humble  servant.'  You  are  not  his  most 
humble  servant.  You  may  say,  *  These  are 
bad  times ;  it  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  be 
reserved  to  such  times.'  You  don't  mind  the 
times.  You  tell  a  man,  '  I  am  sorry  you  had 
such  bad  weather  the  last  day  of  your  journey, 
and  were  so  much  wet.'  You  don't  care  six- 
pence whether  he  is  wet  or  dry.  You  may 
talk  in  this  manner ;  it  is  a  m(xle  of  talking  in 
society;  but  don't  think  f<K)lishly." 

I  talked  of  living  in  the  country.  Johnson. 
"  Don't  set  up  for  what  is  called  hospitality ; 


*  .  II  pInKit.  frultttf  arte;  pnntqiijim  pinxernt.  fruitur 

if'.*.    [While  hfpAlnt*  h^  (>rijti>t  Ills  art  ;  .ift'T  p.iiitt- 
f'%jttr%  the  fruit  of  hit  nrl  )  — *^rr.rca.  —  Kr. \K>fcY. 
\.  N^nJ  Burkr  dird  Aiifr.  S.  i71>1,  in  hi*  thirty  llith  ymr. 
Nf  <io^t.     Th(*  fond  partUiity  of  hU  fathiT  (for  tiirh  it  [ 
t  t>#>  admlttrrf  to  bavn  bcru)  for  his  Uknt*  ii  now  w*>1l 
« fi      Mr.  Burkf  ti  rrporird,  with  a  mixturp  nf  (M>rs(mRl  i 
I  itrmal  pride,  to  have  roin.irkt-il  how  extraortliu.iry  it 
'UmX  Lord  Chatham,  I^rd  HmIIamiI.  and  he  tlioiild  each 
t  •  b«d  a  ton  to  laiierior  to  their  fathrn —  Croksr. 

•  «■•  It  h*  remernbrrrd  by  thow  who  accuv  Dr.  Johnton 
'i  Cidily.  that  both  were  Sroichmm HutwRij.. 

<  >  ■  the  9d  of  May  Jotanton  dinml  «uh  Mr*.  Oarrirk,  and 
.     .  *h  More  flTfi  the  following  «rniahl«>  .icrount  of  him  :  — 


-  May.  S.  1781 

••Sntnnl.ir  we  hid  a  dinner  at  home. —  Mri.  Carter.  Miss 
IlAniilton.  the  Kfiiiiicottt.  ami  Dr.  Jolmion.  Pr)or  JohoAon 
ex»Tt»nl  himM-lf  oxoi^diiiKly  ;  but  he  whi  very  ill,  and  looked 
»n  ilr«Htifiilly.  that  it  qiiK<'  Krii-rrd  me.  Hit  tlrkne^t  Mrms 
to  li.oo  (ofteuetl  hit  raiml.  ttitliout  having  at  all  weakeneil  it. 
I  w:is  (trurk  with  the  niiUI  raiiinuce  of  thi*  netting  ftiin.  We 
had  iMit  a  small  ["***'>  <Jl  ^y-icU  of  lii«  friends  as  we  knew 
wr»uld  be  most  ajrrr»>able  to  him,  and  as  we  were  all  very 
nttrntt*e  and  paid  bim  the  huro<ip>*  he  both  expects  and 
de»er»ei,  he  wa<  very  commnnuatue,  and,  of  course,  In- 
striirtitc  and  d<'lightful  in  the  highest  dfgree."  A/cm.  I.  'AO. 
—  CaoKfca.  1H47. 
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it  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  a  waste  of  money  :  you 
are  eaten  up,  and  not  the  more  respected  for 
your  liberality.  If  your  house  be  like  an  inn, 
nobody  cares  for  you.  A  man  who  stays  a 
week  with  another  makes  him  a  slave  for  a 
week."  Bosw^ELL.  *'  But  there  are  people. 
Sir,  who  make  their  houses  a  home  to  their 
fju(^sts,  and  are  themselves  quite  easy."  John- 
son. "  Then,  Sir,  home  must  be  the  same  to 
the  quests,  and  they  need  not  come.*' 

Here  he  discovered  a  notion  common  enou^jh 
in  persons  not  nmch  accustomed  to  entertain 
comj)any,  that  there  must  be  a  degree  of 
elaborate  attention,  otherwise  company  will 
think  themselves  neglei-tcd:  and  such  attention 
is  no  doubt  very  fatiguing.  He  proceede<I  : 
*■*■  I  would  not,  however,  be  a  stranger  in  my 
own  country  ;  I  would  visit  my  neighbours, 
and  receive  their  visits  ;  but  I  would  not  be 
in  haste  to  return  visits.  If  a  gentleman  comes 
to  see  nR%  I  tell  him  he  does  me  a  great  deal 
of  honour.  I  do  not  go  to  see  him,  perhaps, 
f«)r  ten  weeks ;  then  we  are  very  complaisant 
to  each  other.  No,  Sir,  you  will  have  nmch 
more  inlluence  by  giving  or  lending  money 
where  it  is  wanted,  than  by  hospitality." 

On  Saturday,  May  17.,  I  saw  him  for  a  short 
time.  Having  mentioned  that  I  had  that 
morning  been  with  old  Mr.  Sheridan,  he  re- 
meud)ered  their  former  intinuicy  with  a  cordial 
warnuh,  and  said  to  me,  "  Tell  Mr.  Sheridan,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  him  and  shake  hands  with 
him."  BoswELL.  "Jt  is  to  me  very  wonderful 
that  resentment  should  be  kept  up  so  long." 
Johnson.  '^  Why,  Sir,  it  is  not  altogether 
resentment  that  he  does  not  visit  me;  it  is 
partly  falling  out  of  the  habit,  —  partly  disgust,  | 
such  as  one  luis  at  a  drug  that  has  made  him  I 
sick.  Jiesides,  he  knows  that  I  lauujh  at  his 
oratory."  I 

Another  day  I  spoke  of  one  of  our  friends,  , 
of  whom  he,  as  well  Jis  I,  had  a  very  high  oj)i- 
nion.     He  e.\])atiate<l  in  his  praise;  but  added, 
"  Sir,  he  is  a  cursed  Whig,  a  bottomless  Whig, 
as  tliey  all  are  now."  '  i 

r  mentioned  my  expectations  from  the  in- 
terest of  an  emin<'nt  j)erson  *  then  in  power  ; 
addinir,  "  But  I  have  no  claim  but  the  claim 


'  Mr.  Burko. — who,  hrnvcvrr.  jiroved  himself,  on  the 
Krciirh  lU-volution,  not  to  be  a  butturnh'ss  NVhig,  ante,  p.  509. 

—  <'liOKI  It. 

-'   I'rohalily  I.ord  Mount«itnart.  —  Choker. 

'  l'i.iin-.'«i.  aa.Twartlfs  M.nt.  l)'.Arl»)ay.  born  in  July.  17'>2, 
h.\A  |nil)li»ht>il  "  Kvt'liiii\,'"  at  th«'  l.ittrr  emi  ol  January.  I77H. 
ami  "(".iihi"  lu  the  autumn  of  IT'^'i.  It  whs  ;.t;UHd  and 
b'li<\.(|  (h.U  shf  was  o'lly  scvfntttu  wiu-n  she  surprised  llie 
wurKI  \\y  li<r  ■•  Kveh\ia;  '*  it  now  appr-ars  that  she  was  near 
ttriiili/-\<vin  —  au  nniMirtaut  ditf.  riuc«\  —  C'roker.  1K3I-47. 

*  III  .Nfr.  B.irry*i»  pmitt'd  analysis  or  d«'icri|tti<>n  of  thefse 
pirturt-s,  In-  .-juMk*  of  Johnson's  rli.iractor  in  the  liighost 
tiTinv.  —  noxWKii..  Thi-y  are  still  to  be  ^e(•n,  in  the  groat 
room  ot  ttu"  Society  of  Arts  in  lh»»  Adolphi.  —  (.'boker. 

■^  Iii'(or«-  Hoswrll  left  town  hr  was  lu-gutiating  another 
dinner  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  at  the  house  of  the 
latter  ;  but  Johnson  was  pre-engaged. 

BOS  WELL  TO  WILKES. 

••  Wednesday.  May  21 .  17>«. 
"  Mr.  noswell's  r!>nipliinent^  to  Mr.  Wilkes.     He  rejoice* 
to  fiiiil  he  i»  so  nmch  bt-tlcr  <i6  to  Ih:  abroad.     He  fiuds  that  it 


of  friendship ;  however,  some  people  will :  \ 
great  way  from  that  motive.**  Johsj'js.  "^: 
they  will  go  all  the  waj  from  that  vm^*'  i 
gentleman  talked  of  retiring;  —  "^NV'-riKi: 
of  that,"  said  Johnson.  The  ^ntleuui]  xjtj  . 
"  I  should  then  do  no  ill,"  Johssos.  -y- 
no  good  either.  Sir,  it  would  be  i  ^r. 
suicide." 

On  Monday,  May  26.,  I  found  him  i!  ta 
and  the  celebrated  Miss  Burnev',  the  sii.' 
of  "  Evelina "    and    "  Cecilia,    with  bin   1 
asked  if  there  would  be  any  speakers  m  y^- 
liament,  if  there  were  no  places  Xjo  be  ckAir.-. 
Johnson.     "  Yes,    Sir.      >Vhy  do  you  r^- 
here  ?    Either  to  instruct  and  entertain,  »l 
is  a  benevolent   motive  ;    or  for  dkir  ^- 
which    is    a    selfish    motive.**     I   meiv '• 
''Cecilia.*'   Johnson,  (with  an  air  of  atXi^ 
satisfaction.)     "Sir,  if  you  talk  of 'Co -it 
talk  on." 

We  talke<l  of  Air.  Barry's  exhihitit.'n  '^'  - 
pictures.  Johnson.    "  Whatever  the  hire  sj 
have  done,  the  mind  has  done  its  pan,    L ' 
is  a  grasp  of  mind  there  which  you  tii^i  ■  • 
where  else."  ** 

I  asked  whether  a  man  naturally  nr^' 
or  one  who  has  overcome  wicked  inclnu^-- 
is  the  best.     Johnson.     *'  Sir,  to  yon,  lii"  ^'^ 
who  has  overcome  wicked  inclinationf  t  i 
the  best.     He  has  more  merit  to  kmstlf 
would  rather  trust  my  money  to  a  mtL  ^: 
has  no  hands,  and  so  a  physical  impf«<N' 
to  steal,  than  to  a  man  of  the  mo^  h>r 
principles.     There  is  a  witty  satirical  *:"'^ 
Foote.   He  had  a  small  bust  of  Garric^  n 
upon  his  bureau.     *  You  may  be  surj''^  - 
said  he,   *  that  I  allow  him  to  be  so  uei.* 
jTold ;  —  but    you   will    observe    he   bir 
hands.'" 

On  Friday,  May  29.*,  being  to  set  fC 
Scotland  next  morning,  I  jiassed  a  part  s.'  '- 

day  with  him  in  more  than  usual  efirae? 

as  his  health  was  in  a  more  precarii-i*  o 
than  at  any  time  when  I  had  parted  fnic  ~ 
He,  however,  was  quick  and  lively,  and  i-"" 
as  usual      I  mentioned  one  who  was  i  ' 
learned  man.     Johnson.    "  Yes,  Sir.  Ik  - 
a  great  deal  of  learning;  but   it    ner^^    ' 


would  not  he  unpleasant  to  Dr.  Johnioo  to  iix^  -   ' 
Wilkes's.     The  thing  «'ould  be  so  corlmuir  bre-v  -• 
were  a  pity  it  should  not  take  place     Xofecwiy  Irj:  )?   ■•' 
well  should  bo  asked  to  meet  tne  doctor.     Mr.  B-^s*'-  •" 
for  .Scotland  on   Friday  the  30th.     If,  then,  a  card  •«"■ 
to  the  doctor  on    Monday,  Tuesday,  or  Wedni-wlat  » 
delay,  it  is  to  t>e  hoped  he  would  be  fixed  ;  and  Dgttnr  «- 
tent  to  Mr.  Bos  well." 

BOSWELL  TO  MB.  AND  MISS  WlLJtE' 

"  Mr.  Boswell  presenU  his  best  cowptiawts  t©  »' 
Miss  Wilkes  ;  encloses   Dr.  John»on'»  «mw*t  ;  mA  — r 
much  that  so  agreeable  a  reeetlof  murt  be  defe-rao  n    •  ' 
vear,  as  Mr.  Boswell  is  to  set  out  for  ScocUnd  ia  a  er*  ^^^ 
Hopes  Mr.  Wilkes  will  write  to  htm  tbert.*' 


Endottd. 


H 


•'  Dr.  Johnson  return!  thanks  to  Mr.  aid  Bfiss  W-*- 
thelr  kind  invitation ;  bat  be  is  tnanei  fer  r«e«£3n 
Joshua   Reynolds   and  for  Wednesday  to 
Crokek. 


^ 
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bt    There  is  never  one  idea  by  the  side 

^  I, .     _  other;  'tis  all  entangled:   and  then  he 

"  '  "  '    )  it  80  awkwardly  upon  conversation !" 

J     ated  to  him  an  anxious  thought,  by  which 

'"  cere  Christian  might  be  disturbed,  even 

'     conscious  of  having  lived  a  good  life,  so 

>i  e;!>T.  \  J  jj  consistent  with  human  infirmity ;  he 

,        t  fear  that  he  should  afterwards  fall  away, 

I  ,.j^-   jg  guilty  of  such  crimes  as  would  render 

'     /     s  former  religion  vain.     Could  there  be, 

''•>  «^     this  awful  subject,  such  a  thing  as  ba- 

.>nrT .  Qg  of  accounts  ?  Suppose  a  man  who  has 

''•-''*    good  life  for  seven  years  commits  an  act 

'^'''  ickedness,   and  instantly  dies;    will  his 

' '  er  good  life  have  any  efiect  in  his  favour  ? 

■  '  fsoN.     ^  Sir,  if  a  man  has  led  a  good  life 

J  r^   even  years,  and  then  is  hurried  by  passion 

J.pu(    o  what  is  wrong,  and  is  suddenly  carried 

.1  'V.   lepend  upon  it  he  will  have  the  reward  of 

even  years*  good  life  :  God  will  not  take  a 

;  .".L    h  of  him.      Upon  this  principle  Richard 

3^1    ter  believes  that  a  suicide  maybe  saved. 

-    .   says  he,  *•  it  should  be  objected  that  what 

'  ^-  .  ijntain  may  encourage  suicide,  I  answer,  I 

*        oot  to  tell  a  lie  to  prevent  it.' "    Boswell. 

:-^.-    at  does  not  the  text  say,  *■  As  the  tree  falls, 

..    .t  must  lie?'"    Johnson.    "Yes,  Sir;  as 

7  ^. ,     tree  falls  :  but,"  —  after  a  little  pause  — 

[  .    At  is  meant  as  to  the  general  state  of  the 

.    %  not  what  is  the  effect  of  a  sudden  blast." 

short,   he   interpreted  the  expression    as 

irring  to  condition,  not  to  position.    The 

imon  notion,  therefore,  seems  to  be  erro- 

'   ma;  and  Shenstone's  witty  remark  on  divines 

ing  to  give  the  tree  a  jerk  upon  a  death- 

1,  to  make   it  lie  favourably,  is  not  well 

;  mded.* 

r  asked  him  what  works  of  Richard  Baxter's 
'    hould  read.     He  said,  "  Read  any  of  them ; 
sy  are  all  good." 

He  said,  **  Get  as  much  force  of  mind  as  you 

o.     Live  within  your  income.    Always  have 

mething  saved  at  the  end  of  the  year.     Let 

lur  importa  be  more  than  your  exports,  and 

m'U  never  go  far  wrong." 

I   a*«.<4ured  him,   that  m  the  extensive  and 

irious  range  of  his  acquaintance  there  never 

Hi  Iwen  any  one  who  had  a  more  sincere 

*!-\HH't  and  affection  for  him  than  I  had.      He 

li'l,  '"  I  believe   it,  Sir.    Were  I  in  distress, 

I'Tc  15  no  man  to  whom  I  should  sooner  come 

hi(t  to  you.     I  should  like  to  come  and  have 

'-<ittage  in    your   park,  toddle    about,   live 


'  \\  U*n  m  trc«  U  foiling,  I  hare  Men  the  Ubouren,  by  a 
.  il  jrrk  with  m  rop«,  throw  it  upon  th«  ipoC  where-  they 

*  mith  It  to  lie.     Dtvinefl.  UDcleritandlng  thit  text  too 

.  }.  preCcad,  ty  a  little  Interpoiition  in  the  article  or 
I.   (•>  ntmulal*  a  person**  e?eruutinfr  happlneti."  Sken. 

f  n'orlt,  vol.  ii.  p-  V7.  I  wonder  Johnmn  did  not  re- 
«  that  ifi  the  mithoH«ed  vertlon  (agreeing  with  the  Rep- 
t.  thi*  Vulgate,  and  the  G«ne?e«e  and  Doiiay  vertiona) 
•A\t  It.  ^//  the  rl't^  btfmUi^rain^  thry  cmphi  themiflvtt 
H  tkr  fartii  mnd  -J  the  tret/alU  ttneard  the  $omik,  or  tovard 
nortk,  tMere  ii  •katl  btj  and  that  the  whole  context,  the 
'  fiM^  haadlDf  of  the  chapter,  and  the  bett  commentntorf, 
i  j^r,  Poolff,  Fatrlek,  Henry,  and  Scott,—  ali  concur  that 

(>ject  of  Uie  •'shortation  ii  charHjft  and  that  it  has  no 
rt  not  whataooTvr  to  the  iptritual  itau  of  man,  at  or  after 


mostly  on  milk,  and  be  taken  care  of  by  Mrs. 
Boswell.  She  and  I  are  good  friends  now ; 
are  we  not?" 

Talking  of  devotion,  he  said,  ^*  Though  it  be 
true  that '  God  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands,'  yet  in  this  state  of  oeing  our 
minds  are  more  piously  affected  in  places  ap- 
propriated to  divine  worship,  than  in  others. 
Some  people  have  a  particular  room  in  their 
houses  where  they  say  their  prayers ;  of  which 
I  do  not  disapprove,  as  it  may  animate  their 
devotion." 

He  embraced  me,  and  gave  me  his  blessing, 
as  usual,  when  I  was  leaving  him  for  any 
length  of  time.  I  walked  from  this  door  to- 
day with  a  fearful  apprehension  of  what  might 
happen  before  I  returned. 

JOHNSON  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.   W. 

WINDHAM. 

"London.  lAay  31.  178S. 
**  Si  a, —  The  bringer  of  this  letter  is  the  father 
of  Miss  Philips*,  a  singer,  who  comes  to  try  her 
voice  on  the  stage  at  Dublin.  Mr.  Philips  is  one 
of  my  old  friends ;  and  as  I  am  of  opinion  that 
neither  he  nor  his  daughter  will  do  any  thing  that 
can  disgrace  their  benefactors,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
entreating  you  to  countenance  and  protect  them  so 
far  as  may  be  suitable  to  your  staticm  *  and  charac- 
ter, and  shall  consider  myself  as  obliged  by  any 
favourable  notice  which  they  shall  have  the  honour 
of  receiving  from  you.     I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

*'  Sam.  Johnson. ** 


The  following  is  another  instance  of  his 
active  benevolence :  — 

JOHNSON  TO  REYNOLD& 

**JuDca.  1783. 
*'  Deae  Sia,  •—  I  have  sent  you  some  of  my  god- 
son's  performances,  of  which  I  do  not  pretend  to 
form  any  opinion.  When  I  took  the  liberty  of 
mentioning  him  to  you,  I  did  not  know  what  I  have 
since  been  told,  that  Mr.  Moser  had  admitted  him 
among  the  students  of  the  Academy.  What  more 
can  be  done  for  him,  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  con- 
sider ;  for  I  am  very  desirous  that  he  should  derive 
some  advantage  from  my  connection  with  him.  If 
you  are  inclined  to  see  him,  I  will  bring  him  to 
wait  on  you  at  any  time  that  you  shall  be  pleased 
to  appoint.     I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

**  Sam.  Johmsow.** 


death.  Our  earlier  Bible*,  which  are  followed  bj  the  tlomilu 
on  Proffer,  givf ,  •'  IVkere  the  tree  Jntit  •  •  •  there  it  lyeth  ;  ^' 
and  the  Bithapt*  Bible  addi  a  nott*.  '*  /«  trhat  state  a  man 
ttveth,  in  that  he  fhalt  be  Judged."  But  thit  interpreution. 
though  so  rrequ«»ntly  adopted^  ii*  «>  I  have  taid,  rrj«>cted  by 
the  b^>l  cnminentatori.  and  indeed  teemt,  if  not  absolutely 
uninteiligible,  at  l«a*t  inrontiitent  with  the  whole  icope  of 
the  chapter.  — CaoK BR,  iH3i-47. 

*  Now  the  celrbrated  Mr*.  Crouch.  —  Boswnx.  She  died 
in  OctolM>r.  IWA.  »t  4.V  — Crokkk. 

3  Mr.  ^^indham  wa«  at  thia  time  In  Dublin,  McreCarr  to 
the  Karl  of  Nurthlngtori,  ihcn  lord  lietitetiant  oflrelana. — 
BoiwiLL.  Hr  held  this  office  a  very  thort  time,  Sndinff,  or, 
as  I  believe,  fancying,  that  it  was  too  much  for  hit  nervous 
tysten.    See  ami.  p  7M.  n.  1. «  Caoasa.  1(H7. 
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[JOHNSON  TO  MR&  THRALE. 
{Extract.) 

**  London,  June  13.  1783.^ 
"  Seward  called  on  me  yesterday.  He  is  going  — 
only  for  a  few  weeks  —  first  to  Paris,  and  then  to 
Flanders,  to  contemplate  the  pictures  of  Claude 
Loraine ;  and  he  asked  me  if  that  was  not  as  good 
a  way  as  any  of  spending  time  —  that  time  which 
returns  no  more  ;  of  which,  however,  a  great  part 
seems  to  be  very  foolishly  spent,  even  by  tlie  wisest 
and  the  best. 

Poor  Lawrence*  and  his  youngest  son  died  almost 
on  the  same  day.  ] 
—  LetUrs. 

Mj  anxious  apprehensions  at  parting  with 
him  this  year  proved  to  be  but  too  well 
founded;  for  not  long  afterwards  he  had  a 
dreadful  stroke  of  the  palsj,  of  which  there 
are  very  full  and  accurate  accounts  in  letters 
written  bj  himself,  to  show  with  what  com- 
posure of  mind  and  resif^ati^n  to  the  Divine 
will  his  stead  J  piety  enabled  hon  to  behave. 

JOHNSON  TO  ALLEN. 

"  June  17. 1783. 
**  It  has  pleased  God  this  morning  to  deprive  me 
of  the  powers  of  speech  ;  and  as  I  do  not  know  hut 
that  it  may  be  his  further  good  pleasure  to  deprive 
me  soon  of  my  senses,  I  request  you  will,  on  the 
receipt  of  this  note,  come  to  me.  and  act  for  me  as 
the  exigences  of  my  case  may  require.     1  am,  &c., 

**  Sam.  Joukson.*' 

JOHNSON  TO  TAYLOR. 

"  June  17. 1783. 

**  DxAU  Sir,  —  It  has  pleased  God,  by  a  para- 
lytic stroke  in  the  night,  to  deprive  me  of  speech. 
I  am  very  desirous  of  Dr.  Heberden's  assistance,  as 
I  think  my  case  is  not  past  remedy.  Let  me  see 
you  as  soon  as  it  is  possible.  Bring  Dr.  Heberden 
with  you,  if  you  can ;  but  come  yourself  at  all 
events.  I  am  glad  you  are  so  well  when  I  am  so 
dreadfully  attacked. 

**  I  think  that  by  a  speedy  application  of  stimu- 
lants much  may  be  done.  I  question  if  a  vomit, 
vigorous  and  rough,  would  not  rouse  the  organs  of 
speech  to  action.  As  it  is  too  early  to  send,  I  will 
try  to  recollect  what  I  can  that  can  be  suspected  to 
have  brought  on  this  dreadful  distress. 

**  1  have  been  accustomed  to  bleed  frequently  for 
an  asthmatic  complaint ;  but  have  foreborne  for 
some  time  by  Dr.  Pepys's  persuasion,  who  per- 
ceived my  legs  beginning  to  swell.  I  sometimes 
alleviate  a  painful,  or,  more  properly,  an  oppres- 
sive constriction  of  my  chest,  by  opiates ;  and  have 
lately  taken  opium  frequently ;  but  the  last,  or  two 
last  times,  in  smaller  quantities.  My  largest  dose 
is  three  grains,  and  last  night  I  took  but  two.  You 


I  I  cannot  account  for  the  date  or  thii  letter,  mentioning 
the  dentht  of  Dr.  Lawrence,  who  died  only  that  day  at  Can- 
tprbiiry.  and  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  died  two  days  later.  Mr«. 
Tbrale't  answer  is  liable  to  the  same  difficulty.  — CaoKEa, 
1847. 

3  Dr.  Lawrence,  descended,  as  Sir  Egerton  Brydget  in- 
formed  me,  from  Milton's  friend,  was  l>om  in  1771,  died  in 
1783,  on  the  18th  of  June.    Hit  son,  the  Reverend  J.  Law- 


will  suggest  the<ie  things  (and  they  are  all  tl  u?  i 
can  call  to  mind)  to  Dr.  Heberden.     I  aro.  JLc . 

"  Sam.  Jokxson." 

Two  days  after  he    wrote  thus  to  M>. 
Thrale:  — 

JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 
(Ertract) 


<« 


On  Monday,  the  16th,  I  sat  for  my  picture '' 
Miss  Reynolds],  and  walked  a  considerable  wai « . ' 
little  inconvenience.    In  the  afternoon  and  ever  i  : ! 
felt  myself  light  and  easy,  and  began  to  plan  sci  ^    - 
of  life.     Thus  I  went  to  bed,  and  in  a  short  t. 
waked  and  sat  up,  as  has  been  long  my  cia:  . 
when  I  felt  a  confusion  and  indistinctii€«  ii.  ~" 
head,  which  lasted,  I  suppose,  about  half  a  mi    * 
I  was  alarmed,  and  prayed  God,  that  boviv  i 
might  afflict  my  body,  he  would  spare  iny  ui^.'  : 
standing.     Tliis  prayer,  that  I  might  try  tin 
tegrity  of  my  faculties,  I  made  in  Latia  ven^^  T 
lines  were  not  very  good,  but  I  knew  them  v  ' 
be  very  good :    I  made  them  easily,  and  conci.< 
myself  to  be  unimpaired  in  my  Acuities. 

**  Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  bad  suri-.' 
paralytic  stroke,  and  that  my  speech  was  '>^- 
from  me.     I  had  no  pain,  and  so  little  dejiri.. 
this  dreadful  state,  that   I  wondered  at  ir]>    * 
apathy,  and  considered  that  perhaps  dtat!:  :t  • 
when  it  should  come,  would  eicite  less  honor  t  - 
seems  now  to  attend  it. 

"  In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs,  I  tixA  •  ■ 
drams.     Wine  has  been  celebrated  for  the  yr .   . 
tion  of  eloquence.     I  put  myself  into  viok.:: 
tion,  and  I  think  repeated  it ;  but  all  was  wia    • 
then  went  to  bed ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  ».* 
think   slept.     When  I  saw   light,  it  was  t- 
contrive  what  I  should  do.      lliougfa  God  «' 
my  speech,  he  left  roe  ray  hand :   I  enjoyeti  a : 
which  was  not  granted  to  my  dear  fritu^  i  - 
rence,  who  now  perhaps  overlooks  me  a«  i  ' 
writing,  and  rejoices  that  I  have  what  be  « - 
My  first  note  was  necessarily  to  my  s€r%  ■  '  ■ 
came  in  talking,  and  could  not  luiniediatfv  i 
prchend  why  he  should  read  what  1  put  ixi^ 
hands. 

**  I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that  I  - 
have  a  discreet  friend  at  hand,  to  art  tn  (>^-(- 
should  require.     In  penning  this  note  I  bi  <  ■ 
difficulty :    my  band,  I  knew   not  hov  o'  • 
made  wrong  letters.     I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  ts 
to  come  to  me,  and  bring  Dr.  Heberder;  . 
sent  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  is  my  mric   - 
My    physicians   are  very    friendly,  and  c  ^ ' 
great  hopes ;  but  you  may  imagine  my  situt'    • 
have  so  far  recovered  my  vocal  powen.  a>  ti>  > 
the  Lord's  Prayer  with  no  imperfied  articb  j 
My  memory,  1  hope,  yet  remains  as  it  iri> 
such  an  attack  produces  solicitude  lor  tbr  u.'.  ' 
every  faculty.** 
—  Letters. 


rence,  died  on  the  ISth.    Johnton  had  addrvwed  « I  • 
to  Dr.  Lawrence  (H'orks^  i.  im  )  on  the  Mtr^^M 
his  sons,  some  years  bipfore.    Another  of  hs»*  •  • 
Souldcn  Lawrence,  one  of  the  judges  of  tke  Kta;  > 
—  ('Roara. 

s  He  llTod  in  Norfolk  Street.  In  the  Stmd  -  ( * 
1847. 
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JOHNSON  TO  DAVIES 


"June  18. 1783. 
*<  Dear  Si  a, —  I  hare  bad,  indeed,  a  very  heavy 
blow  ;  but  God,  who  yet  spares  my  life,  I  humbly 
hope  will  spiu^  my  underbtaiiding  and  restore  my 
speech.  As  I  am  not  at  all  helpless,  I  want  no 
particular  assistance,  but  am  strongly  uiTected  by 
Mrs.  DAvies*s  tenderness;  and  when  I  think  she 
cAti  do  me  good,  shall  be  very  glad  to  call  upon 
her.  1  bad  ordered  friends  to  be  shut  out ;  but 
one  or  two  have  found  the  way  in ;  and  if  you 
come  you  shall  be  admitted  ;  for  I  know  not  whom 
I  Con  see  that  will  bring  more  amusement  on  his 
tongue,  or  more  kindness  in  his  heart.     I  am,  &c., 

**  Sam.  Joumsok.*' 

It  j^ves  me  great  pleasure  to  preserve  such  a 
memorittl  of  Johnson's  regard  for  Mr.  Davies, 
to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  my  introduction  to 
him,'  He  indeed  loved  Davies  cordially,  of 
which  I  shall  give  the  following  little  evidence :  — 
<  )nc  (lay  when  he  had  treated  him  with  too  much 
a^iHrrity,  Tom,  who  was  not  without  pride  and 
>inrit,  went  off  in  a  passion ;  but  he  had  hardly 
r«.aohe<l  home,  when  Frank,  who  had  been 
jiont  after  him,  delivered  this  note:  "Come, 
come,  dear  Davies,  I  am  always  sorry  when  we 
quarrel;  scmd  me  word  that  we  are  friends." 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 
(^Extracts.) 

•*  Jnw.  20.  1783.  —  I  think  to  send  you  for  some 
time  a  regular  diary.  You  will  forgive  the  gross 
iina^ics  that  disease  must  necessarily  present.  Dr. 
J^iwrence  said  that  medical  treatises  should  be 
al>vay«  in  Latin.  I  have  had  my  head  covered 
with  one  formidable  diffusion  of  cantbarides. 

**  I  never  had  any  distortion  of  the  countenance 
l>ut  what  Dr.  Brock lesby  called  a  little  pro^/UM, 
w  iitcb  went  away  the  second  day. 

•«  I  was  this  day  directed  to  eat  6csh,  and  I  dined 
\K'Ts  copiously  upon  roasted  lamb  and  boiled  pease. 
I  then  went  to  ivleep  in  a  chair  ;  and  when  I  waked, 
1  found  Dr.  Brocklesby  sitting  by  me,  and  fell  to 
t  *  fc  »ng  with  him  in  such  a  manner  as  made  me 
'  id.  and  I  hope  made  me  thankful.  The  doctor 
*.  »1  to  repeating  Juvenal's  ninth  satire;  but  I  let 
L.-ii  s*e  that  the  province  was  mine. 

**  1  am  to  take  wine  to-night,  and  hope  it  will  do 
I    *   jp'  H>d,  ** 

-' Juite  21.  —  I  had  a  comfortable  and  placid 
r  •  jht.  My  physicians  this  morning  thought  my 
.  i.tendroent  not  inconsiderable,  and  my  friends  who 
%  >ii«fd  me  said  my  look  was  sprightly  and  chepr- 
f  1 1 .  My  disease,  whatever  it  was,  seems  collected 
nt«>  tins  one  dreadful  attack. 

••  To-day  I  received  a  letter  of  consolation  from 
.1*1  unknown  band,  kindly  and  piously,  but  not 
.  nthustastically  written." 

••  Jume  23.  —  My  friends  tell  me  that  my  powers 
,,f  utterance  improve  daily,  and  Dr.  Hebcrdcn 
,«    t: lares  be   hopes  to   find  me   well    to-morrow. 


Palsies  are  more  common  than  I  thought.  I  have 
been  visited  by  four  friends,  who  have  had  each  a 
stroke,  and  one  of  them  two." 

'*  June  28.  —  Your  letter  is  just  such  as  I  desire, 
and  as  from  you  I  hope  always  to  deserve. 

**  The  black  dog  *  I  hope  always  to  resist,  and 
in  time  to  drive,  though  I  am  deprived  of  almost 
all  those  that  used  to  help  me.  The  neighbour- 
hood is  impoverished.  I  had  once  Richardson  and 
Lawrence  in  my  reach.  Mrs.  Allen  is  dead.  My 
home  has  lost  Levett ;  a  man  who  took  interest  in 
every  thing,  and  therefore  ready  at  conversation. 
Mrs.  Williams  is  so  weak  that  she  can  be  a  com- 
panion no  longer.  When  I  rise,  my  breakfast  is 
solitary ;  the  black  dog  waits  to  share  it.  From 
breakfast  to  dinner  he  continues  barking,  except 
that  Dr.  Brocklesby  for  a  litde  keeps  him  at  a  dis- 
tance. Dinner  with  a  sick  woman  you  may  ven- 
ture to  suppose  not  much  better  than  solitary. 
After  dinner,  what  remains  but  to  count  the  clock, 
and  hope  for  that  sleep  which  I  can  scarce  expect? 
Night  comes  at  last,  and  some  hours  of  restkssness 
and  confusion  bring  me  again  to  a  day  of  solitude. 
What  shall  exclude  the  black  dog  from  an  hMbita- 
tion  like  this?  If  I  were  a  little  richer,  I  would 
perhaps  take  some  cheerful  female  into  the  house. 

**  Last  night  fresh  flies  [cantharidet'\  were  put  to 
my  head,  and  hindered  me  from  sleeping.  To-day 
I  fancy  myself  incommoded  with  heat. 

**  1  have,  however,  watered  the  garden  both  yes- 
terday and  to-day,  just  as  I  water^  the  laurels  in 
the  island"   [at  Streatham]. 

**  Juiy  3.  —  Dr.  Brocklesby  yesterday  dismissed 
the  cantbarides,  and  I  can  now  find  a  soft  place  upon 
my  pillow.  Last  night  was  cool,  and  I  rested  well ; 
and  this  morning  I  have  been  a  friend  at  a  poetical 
difficulty.  Here  is  now  a  glimpse  of  daylight 
again  ;  but  how  near  is  the  evening  none  can  tell, 
and  I  will  not  prognosticate.  We  all  know  that 
from  none  of  us  it  can  be  far  distant :  may  none 
of  us  know  this  in  vain  ! 

**  I  went,  as  I  took  care  to  boast,  on  Tuesday 
[1st  July]  to  the  Club,  and  hear  that  I  was  thought 
to  have  performed  as  well  as  usual. 

*'  I  dined  on  fish,  with  the  wing  of  a  small  turkey- 
chick,  and  left  roast  beef,  goose,  and  venison-pie 
untouched  I  live  much  on  pease,  and  never  had 
them  so  good  fur  so  long  a  time  in  any  year  that  1 
can  remember." 
—  LetterB. 


•    poor  Derrick,  however,  though  he  did  not  hlmielf  mlro- 

1  ,r  #•  me  to  Dr.  Johntoo.  u  he  promiM'd,  had  \\\f  merll  of 

* '    .iucing  me  to  Dsviei.    the  immedlAte  tDUoUucer.  — 


JOHNSON  TO  LOWE.» 

**lT'?i«y,  JurieSO.  17R3. 
**  Sift, —  You  know,  I  supp:)se,  that  a  sudden 
illness  makes  it  impracticable  to  n  e  to  wait  L>n  Mr. 
Barry,  and  the  time  is  short.  If  it  be  voiir  oninioo 
that  the  end  can  be  obtained  by  writing,  i  am  very 
willing  to  write,  and,  perhaps  it  m^  y  do  as  well  : 
it  is,  at  least,  all  that  can  !«  expected  at  present 
from,  Sir,  your  most  bumble  servant. 

**  Sam.  Johmsok.'' 

**  If  you  would  Iiav3  me  wiite,  cotcxq  to  mc  .  T 
order  your  admission.''] 
—  Frtdmg  MSS, 


5  See  «ntf.  p.  r40.  n.  1.  —  C. 

s  Amldu  nil  thii  diitrPM  an*<  •!i-sr'r.  w  te**  br  ?'•'**  .-ind 
iOto«»  inih*r<nH'nl  Irtleri  cum,iuiiic*'"1  *>y  Mr.  Mm  '  »tid,  hi«     ' 
indrratigable  charltjr  and  kiodnrij  ui  hu  humble  i.'«udt. 
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JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  PORTER. 

"  London,  June  25.  1783. 

**  Dka  e  Madam,  —  Since  the  papers  have  given 
an  account  of  my  illness,  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
give  ray  friends  some  account  of  it  myself. 

"  Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  1 6th '  of  this 
month  I  perceived  my  speech  taken  from  me. 
When  it  was  light  I  sat  down  and  wrote  such 
directions  as  appeared  proper.  Dr.  Heberden  and 
Dr.  Brocklesby  were  called.  Blisters  were  ap- 
plied, and  medicines  given.  Before  night  I  began 
to  speak  with  some  freedom,  which  has  been  in- 
creasing ever  since,  so  that  I  have  now  very  little 
impediment  in  my  utterance.  Dr.  Heberden  took 
his  leave  this  morning. 

"  Since  I  received  this  stroke  I  have  in  other  re- 
spects been  better  than  I  was  before,  and  hope  yet 
to  have  a  comfortable  summer.  Let  me  have  your 
prayers. 

"If  writing  is  not  troublesome,  let  me  know 
whether  you  are  pretty  well,  and  how  you  have 
passed  the  winter  and  spring. 

**  Make  my  compliments  to  all  my  friends.     I 
am,  dear  Madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 
—  Peunon  MSS.  "  Sam.  Johnson.'*] 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

"  Jx)udon.  July  3. 1783. 

"  Dkar  Sir,  —  Your  anxiety  about  my  health  is 
very  friendly  and  very  agreeable  with  your  general 
kindness.  I  have  indeed  had  a  very  frightful  blow. 
On  the  17th  of  last  month,  about  three  in  the 
morning,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  I  perceived  myself 
almost  totally  deprived  of  speech.  I  had  no  pain. 
My  organs  were  so  obstructed  that  I  could 
say  nOy  but  could  scarcely  say  pes.  I  wrote 
the  necessary  directions,  for  it  pleased  God  to 
spare  my  hand,  and  sent  for  Dr.  Heberden 
and  Dr.  Brockle&by.  Between  the  time  in  which 
I  discovered  my  own  disorder,  and  that  in  which  I 
sent  for  the  doctors,  I  had,  I  believe,  in  spite  of  my 
surprise  and  solicitude,  a  little  sleep,  and  nature 
began  to  renew  its  operations.  They  came  and 
gave  the  directions  which  the  disease  required,  and 
from  that  time  I  have  been  continually  improving 
in  articulation.  I  can  now  speak  ;  but  the  nerves 
are  weak,  and  I  cannot  continue  discourse  long ; 
but  strength,  I  hope,  will  return.  The  physicians 
consider  me  as  cured.  I  was  last  Sunday  at 
church.  On  Tuesday  I  took  an  airing  to  Hamp- 
stead,  and  dined  with  the  Club,  where  Lord  Pal- 
merston  was  proposed,  and,  against  my  opinion,  was 
rejected.'  I  designed  to  go  next  week  with  Mr. 
Langton  to  Rochester,  where  I  purpose  to  stay 
about  ten  days,  and  then  try  some  other  air.  I 
have  many  kind  invitations.  Your  brother  has 
very  frequently  inquired  after  me.  Most  of  my 
friends  have,  indeed,  been  very  attentive.  Thank 
dear  Lord  HaileK  for  his  present. 

"  I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  every  thing 
gay  and  prosperous,  and  your  lady,  iu  particular, 


<  Mistake  for  I7th.  —  Crokeb. 

9  His  lordship  was  soon  after  chosen,  and  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Club Bos  WELL. 

3  She  soon  returned,  and  attended  him  in  his  last  illness. 
—  Crokkr.  1847. 

*  During  his  illness  Mr.  Murphj  visited  hira,  and  found 
him  reading  Dr.  Watson's  Chemistry :  articulating  with 
difSculty,  he  said,  "  From  this  book  he  who  knows  nothing 


iBu 


quite  recovered  and  confirmed.     Psj  her  in;  ^t- 
spects      I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.,       Sam.  Joaytios.'^ 

JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  PORTER. 

**  London,  July  5.  .'7^3 
**  Dxak  Madam,  —  The  account  which  tou  ei^* 
of  your  health  is  but  melancholy.     Biav  it  pUn^-: 
God  to  restore  you.       My   disease  aflfected  r.i 
speech,  and  still  continues,  in  some  d^ree,  to  l> 
struct  my  utterance;  my  voice  is  distinct  eoi.r 
for  a  while,  but  tbe  organs  being  still  weak  t:> 
quickly  weary  ;  but   in  other   respects  I  sm.  i 
think,  rather  better  than  I  have  lately  be«Q.  s 
can  let  you  know  my  state  without  the  help  ut 
other  hand.     In  the  opinion  of  my  friends,  ai3. 
my  own,  I  am  gradually  mending.  The  phy^.o  . 
consider  me  as  cured,  and  I  had  leave  four  (ls\  %  i: 
to  wash  the  cantharides  from  my  bead.     I  > 
Tuesday  I  dined  at  the  Club. 

*'  I  am  going  next  week  into  Kent,  and  purr  ^ 
to  change  the  air  frequently  this  summer :  wbt '." 
I  shall  wander  so  far  as  StaiTordahire  1  canno:  '<. . 
I  should  be  glad  to  come.     Return  my  thank  >  * 
Mrs.  Cobb,  and  Mr.  Pearson,  and  all  ihtt  r 
shown  attention  to  me.     Let  us,  my  dear,  pra^  * 
one  another,  and  consider  our  suff^ngs  as  n>; 
mercifully  given  tis  to  prepare  ouiselves  tor  aa  ; 
state. 

**  I  live  now  but  in  a  melancholy  way.    M;t 
friend  Mr.  I^vett  is  dead,  who  lived  with  mev 
hoQse,  and  was  useful  and  companionable.  ^ 
Desmoulins  is  gone  away*;  and  Mrs.  Wtilu'.- 
so  much  decayed,  that  she  can  add  little  to  an  r 
gratifications.     The  world  passes  away,  and  v(  < 
passing  with  it ;  but  there    is,   doubtless  xv 
world,  which  will  endure  for  ever.     Let  un  . 
ourselves  for  it.     I  am,  &c.,        Sam.  Johmc« 

Such  was  the  general  Tigour  of  his  c : 
tution,  that  he  recovered  from  tins  alx' 
and  severe  attack  with  wonderful  qui^k!  -  • 
so  that  in  July  he  was  able  to  make  a  ^^^ 
Mr.  Langton  at  Rochester,  where  be  ?>■  - 
about  a  fortnight,  and  made  little  exctiTM 
easily  as  at  any  time  of  his  life. 

JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALF. 

(ExtracU.} 

"  London.  Joly  S  "* 
**  I  have  been  thirteen  days  at  Rochcitc: 
am  now  just  returned.  I  canoe  back  by  vat* 
common  boat,  twenty  miles  for  a  shilUci: 
when  I  landed  at  Billingsgate  I  carried  mj : 
myself  to  Comhill  before  I  could  get  a  cus^'  ■ 
was  not  much  incomnuxied.** 

"  August  13.  —Of  this  world,  in  whicfa  « 
present  me  as  delighting  to  live,   I  can  «»< 
Since  I  came  home  I  have  cmly  been  tu  i^ 
once  to  Burney's,  once  to  Paradise's,  and  i  ' 


mav  leani  a  great  deal,  and  be  who  knows  w<0  tw : 
find  his  knowledge  recalled  to  hia  mind  to  a  kt  ■ 
pleasing."    Lt/e,  p.  131.    Morpfaf  adds,  that  m>  ci 
of  August  he  set  out  for  Ltchaeld  on  a  vtift  tit  V. 
Porter ;  and  In  his  way  tiaclt  paid  hta  reepeco  k<  f^ 
at  Oxford.    But  it  seems  entahi  t^«t  hm4ti  mA 
terval  go  to  Lichfield,  and  there  is  baxv^  timt  w  • 
excursion  to  Oxford.  —  Cbmub. 
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Reynolds's.      With   Buraey  I  saw  Dr.  Rose,  his 

,    new  relation,  with  whom  I  have  been  many  years 

I    acquainted.      If  I  discorered  no  reliques  of  dis- 

<    ea>e,  I  am  glad ;  but  Fanny's  trade  is  Bction.* 

'*  I  have  since  partaken  of  an  epidemical  dis- 

order ;  but  common  evils  produce  no  dejection. 

**  Paradise's  company,  I  fancy,  disappointed  him; 
I  remember  nobody.  With  Reynolds  was  the 
a^rchbishop  of  Tuam,  a  man  coarse  of  voice  and 
inelegant  of  language.' 

**  I  am  now  broken  with  disease,  without  the 
alleviation  of  fiimiliar  friendship  or  domestic 
society ;  I  have  no  middle  state  between  clamour 
utui  silence,  between  general  conversation  and  self- 
tormenting  solitude.  Levett  is  dead,  and  poor 
Williams  is  making  haste  to  die:  I  know  not  if  she 
will  ever  eome  out  of  her  chamber. 

**  I  am  now  quite  alone ;  but  let  me  turn  my 
tlumghts  another  way.** 

**  Auifuat  2a  —  This  has  been  a  day  of  great  emo- 
tion ;  the  office  of  the  communion  for  the  sick  has 
lH.^en  performed  in  poor  Mrs.  Williams's  chamber.  At 
home  I  see  almost  all  my  companions  dead  or  dying. 
At  Oxford  I  have  just  lost  Wheeler,  the  man  with 
whom  1  most  delighted  to  converse.  The  sense  of 
rny  own  diseases,  and  the  sight  of  the  world  sink- 
ing round  me,  oppress  me  perhaps  too  much.  I  hope 
that  all  these  admonitions  will  not  be  vain,  and  that 
I  shall  learn  to  die  as  dear  Williams  is  dying,  who 
VI  .1^  very  cheerful  before  and  after  this  awful  solem- 
11*  ty,  and  seems  to  resign  herself  with  calmness  and 
luipe  upon  eternal  mercy. 

**  I  read  your  last  kind  letter  with  great  delight; 
iMjt  when  I  came  to  love  and  honour,  what  sprung 
ill  tny  mind?  —  How  loved,  how  honoured  once, 
.i>a)U  thee  not 

"  I  «st  to  Mrs.  Reynolds  yesterday  for  my  pic- 
ture, perhaps  the  tenth  time;  and  1  sat  for  three 
r  <iiir<  with  the  patience  o{  mortal  horn  to  bear." 

"*  Auguit  26,  —  Things  stand  with  me  much  as 
f^cy  have  done  for  some  time.  Mrs.  Williams 
f  i-'cic^  now  and  then  that  she  grows  better,  but 
•..r  %ital  powers  appear  to  be  slowly  burning  out. 
N  pImmIv  thinks,  however,  that  she  will  very  soon  be 
..  iiite  wasted;  and  as  she  suffers  me  to  be  of  very 
t.ttl**  u«e  to  her,  I  have  determined  to  pass  some 
"riic  with  Mr.  Bowles,  near  Salisbury,  and  have 
'.ikcMt  a  place  for  Thursday. 

**  .Some  benefit  may  be  perhaps  received   from 
iii^c  of  air,  Mime  from  change  of  company,  and 
•   ••tic  frotn  mere  change  of  place.     It  is  not  easy  to 
row  well  inachamlN>r  where  one  has  long  been 
k ,  and  where  every  thing  seen,  and  every  person 
.-.tking*  revives  and  impresses  images  of  pain. 
1  noil jc^  it  be  true  that  no  man  can  run  away  from 
.  Mi««.-lf»  yet  he  may  escape  from  many  causes  of 
.  <  )*•««  uneasiness.     That  the  mind  i$  its  own  placty 
the  boast  of  a  &llen  angel  that  had  learned  to 
.  •      External  locality  has  great  effects,  at  least 
,..>n    all   embodied    beings.     I    hope    this  little 
•  i^r»c*y  will  afford  me  at  last  some  suspense  of 
.■    ic»choly."] 


CHAPTER  LXXVn. 

1783. 

Visit  to  Heale.  — Death  of  Mrs.  WiMianu.—  Con* 
versation.  —  French  Literature.  —  Dr.  Priettley. 
—  Candour.  —  Mrs.  Siddons.  —  Mrs.  Porter.  — 
Kitty    CHve.  —  Afr«.     Pritchard.  —  JbAa    Philip 

KemhU.  —  George  Anne  Bellamy Lord  CarHsle's 

Tragedy — Uneonstitutionat  Injiuenee  of  the  Scotch 
Peers  —  Oid  Horses.  --  Mickle's  ••  Lusiad.'*  — 
Ossian.  —  Bules  for  the  Essex  Head  Out. 

In  August  he  went  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood 
of  Salisbury,  to  Heale,  the  seat  of  William 
Bowles,  Esq.,  a  geDtlcman  whom  I  have  heard 
him  praise  for  exemplary  religious  order  in  his 
family.  In  his  diary  I  find  a  short  but  honour- 
able mention  of  this  visit :  —  ^'  August  28.,  I 
came  to  Heale  without  fatigue.  30th.  I  am 
entertained  quite  to  my  mind.** 

JOHNSON  TO  BROCKLESBY. 

*'  Heale.  near  Saliibury,  Aug.  29.  1783. 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  Without  appearing  to  want  a 
just  sense  of  your  kind  attention,  I  cannot  omit  to 
give  an  account  of  the  day  which  seemed  to  appear 
in  some  sort  perilous.  I  rose  at  five,  and  went  out 
at  six ;  and  luiving  reached  Salisbury  aboiit  nine, 
went  forward  a  few  miles  in  my  friend*s  chariot.  I 
was  no  more  wearied  with  the  journey,  though  it 
was  a  high -hung,  rough  coach,  than  I  should  have 
been  forty  years  ago.  We  shall  now  see  what  air 
will  da  The  country  is  all  a  plain ;  and  the  house 
in  which  I  am,  so  £ir  as  I  can  judge  from  my  win- 
dow, for  I  write  before  I  have  left  my  chamber,  is 
sufficiently  pleasant. 

**  Be  so  kind  as  to  continue  your  attention  to 
Mrs.  Williams.  It  is  great  consolation  to  the  well, 
and  still  greater  to  the  sick,  that  they  find  them- 
selves not  neglected ;  and  I  know  that  yuu  will  be 
desirous  of  giving  comfort,  even  where  you  have  no 
great  hope  of  giving  help. 

"  Since  I  wrote  the  former  part  of  the  letter,  I 
find  that  by  the  course  of  the  post  I  cannot  send  it 
before  the  31st.     I  am,  &c.,        Sam.  Jouksok." 

While  he  was  here,  he  had  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Brocklesbv,  acquaintin*;  him  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Williams,  which  affected  him  a  good  deal. 
Though  for  several  years  her  ten)[)er  had  not 
been  complacent,  she  had  valuable  qualities, 
and  her  departure  left  a  blank  in  bis  house. 
Upon  this  occasion  he,  according  to  his  ha- 
bitual course  of  piety,  composed  a  prayer.* 

I  shall  here  insert  a  few  particulars  concern- 
I  ing  him,  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by 
one  of  his  friends. 

**  He  had  once  conceived  the  design  of  writing 
the   I^ife  of  Oliver    Cromwell,    saying    that    he 


Mi««  Fanny  Barney,  the  imwWM,  had.  U  •eemi,  given 
«  j.khMoo  reared  wat  too  favourable  an  acciuot  of  him. 
.  ./saia. 
II  .u.  Jos.  Deaae  Bourke.  afUrwardi  Earl  of  Mayo.— 

rix'l-nat,l>.l.  1.2M. 


4  Prajf r«  and  M(>dltatlonf .  p.  22fi.  —  B.  In  bU  letter  to 
MUi  Siuannah  Thrale,  Sept.  9.,  he  tbut  writes  :  ~ 

'*  Praf  show  mamma  thii  patugc  of  a  letter  flroro  Dr. 
Brorklpsb)r:  —  'Mr*  Williama,  from  mere  Inanition,  \\a%  at 
length  paid  the  great  debt  to  nature,  about  three  o'clock  tbu 
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thoujjht  it  must  be  highly  curious  to  trace  his  ex- 
traordinary ri"^e  to  the  supreme  power  from  so 
ohsLure  a  ht^inniiifj.  He  at  length  laitl  aside  his 
schime,  on  tlivcovcring  that  all  that  can  be  told  of 
him  is  already  in  print  ;  and  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  procure  anv  authentic  information  in  addition  to 
what  the  world  is  already  in  possession  oC  ' 

*•  He  had  likewise  projected,  but  at  what  part  of 
his  life  is  not  known,  a  work  to  show  how  small  a 
quantity  of  kf.ai.  hction  there  is  in  the  world  ; 
and  that  the  same  iniaires,  with  very  little  varia- 
tion, have  served  all  the  authors  who  have  ever 
written," 

"  Ilis  thoughts  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  were 
fre(juently  employed  on  his  deceased  friends.  He 
oIUmi  mutltred  these  or  such  like  sentences  :  *  Poor 
man  !  and  then  he  died.'  " 

"  Speaking  of  a  certain  literary  friend,  '  He  is  a 
very  pompous  puzzling  fellow,'  said  he  :  *  he  lent 
me  a  letter  once  that  somehoily  had  written  to  him, 
no  matter  what  it  was  about  ;  but  he  wanted  to 
have  the  letter  back,  and  expressed  a  mighty  value 
for  it :  he  hoped  it  was  to  be  met  with  again  ;  he 
would  not  h^se  it  for  a  thousand  pounds.  I  laid 
njy  hand  upon  it  soon  afterwards,  and  gave  it  him. 
I  l)elieve  1  said  I  was  very  glad  to  have  met  with 
it.  Oh,  then  he  did  not  know  that  it  signified  any 
tliintr.  So  vou  see,  when  the  letter  was  lost  it  was 
worth  a  tlious  uid  pounds,  and  when  it  was  found 
it  was  not  worth  a  faithinLT.'" 

••The  st\le  and  eharaeter  of  his  conversation  is 
pretty  {icntrallv  known:  it  was  certaiidy  con- 
ducted in  conformity  with  a  precept  of  Lord  Uacon, 
but  it  is  not  clear,  I  apprehend,  that  this  coufor- 
mitv  was  either  ])i'reeived  or  intended  by  Johnson. 
1  he  precept  alluded  to  is  as  follows  :  'In  all  kinds 
of  speech,  either  ])leasant,  grave,  severe,  or  ordi- 
nary, it  is  Ci)nvenieiit  to  s])eak  leisurely,  and  rather 
dranvlingly  than  hastily  .  because  hasty  speech  con- 
founds   the    memory,    and    oftentimes,  besides  the 


morrenp  (Sei't.  <".  ).  She  i\'u'i\  without  a  RtrucKle,  rotalning 
Iht  f.iciilti'  n  rntirt'  to  tlio  viiy  last  ;  aiul.  as  «>ii»>  ^xp^•'s^^■(J  it, 
h  i\  111^;  x't  Iht  Imiis<»  hi  order,  was  prepared  to  leave  it  at  tlie 
IunI  Miinn.iMis  of  natiiif." 

hi  lii»  l.tlcr  to  Mrs.   Tliralo,  Sept.  '2'2.,  ho  a«i.ls  :  — 
"  Poor  V\  iliiains  Itas.  I  liope.    seen    tlu-   end    of  lipr   afHic. 
tiiiis      She  .ict'd  with  pi  udi  lue,  and  she  l»ore  with  lortitiide. 
Ml.'  has  hit  me. 

'I'lioii  thy  weary  t  i<k  ha*«l  done, 
lloine  art  Il^^ih',  arid  ta'eii  thy  w apes.* 

11  id  she  had  co"d-himioiir  and  pr  impt  (docntion.  her  iini- 
vei^.il  <  orios  tv  .ml  C'linorehetisiv  e  knowledure  would  have 
Ti'.irlf  \\ir  ilic  d'  li-ht  oi  ,kl|  til  It  kue\\  her.  .She  left  her  liule 
to  \  'Hir  ell  in'  \  -M  hool."  ^  ^l  M.osK. 

'  ^Ir  M.iloii"  oti>erv.>.,  '  Tills,  however,  was  entirolv  a 
mivl.ikr,  .!>  a|ip' ar«  lioin  the  Me'iioJr^  published  b\  M<. 
Nohl'.  Hid  hhiis  .n  li' eu  ruruishcd  with  the  materials 
uliicti  tl)»'  inlu-try  of  that  ^'eutleiiKin  hax  procured,  ;uid  with 
o- her*  XV  hull  M  i>  lieliev.il  .iri'  \  et  jin  served  iti  inanU'script, 
he  w  ouid,  \s  itlioiit  ilouiit.  Ii.n  e  produe.  d  a  ino^t  valiable  .uid 
<  iiriou*-  iil«t  "\  o'  ('loiiiAeir-*  hie  " — Ho»\\r.LI..  I  iiiav  add, 
thl!,  h  i<l  .loliliso'.l  iJiveii  ||>  .1  1  U'e  ol  (Voimv  ell,  we  should 
•  lot    have    hfill     (ll-;.'UN'eil    Ul     liuni  t  erle^s    iiiNfUK'-'S    with  — 

•'  \lv  Lord  rit)t'<ior '*  and  ••  My  Lady  I'noiKci  kkss  ;"  and 
eertimlv  the  brut  il  ruiliin  who  pre^lded  in  the  blo.idy 
aK>'iiii)h  ihit  niurd'r'-d  tli«-ir  sovereign  would  have  been 
ell  ir.ii  t'Ti^'d  b\  \  <-rv  (iiir.reot  epithets  th  ui  those  w  huh  are 
applied  to  linn  im  IliK  uork,  where  we  fiinl  liitn  described  as> 
'*  llie  itMi  ij  itud  OKI  KHMINKO  IJradNliaw."  —  M  \lom:. 

-  Hint*  lor  <  i\il  ('oiivers.ilioi).  —  Bacon's  /TorA*,  4to. 
vol.  \.  p.  .'.71  —  M  M.tisr. 

'  1  do  not  woudi  r  at  .lohnson's  displeasure  when  the  name 
of  Dr.  l'riestl.-\  vv  ii  nienlioued  ;  lor  I  know  ni>  writer  who 
h  iN  hf  t  n  MilTiied  to  piitili.xli  more  iM-rnii- ini>  iloctnnes.  I 
sli.iil    imt.iiue    only    three.      Kir.-t,  MtiU  rtiilmn  ^    by    which 


unseemliness,  drives  a  man  either  to  stamTtivnt;  j 
nonplus,  or  harping  on  that  which  should  U;i 
whereas  a  slow  speech  confirmetb  the  \&i-sr. 
addeth  a  conceit  of  wisdom  to  the  heanfts,  \<c--^ 
a  seeniliness  of  speech  and  countenanct.'  It 
Johnson's  method  of  conversation  ^-is  rertLv. 
calculated  to  excite  attention,  ami  to  areu*  t- 
instruct  (as  it  happened),  without  wfesr^lui:/ in- 
fusing his  company.  He  was  aiway*  m>*.  pi" 
fectly  clear  and  perspicuous  ;  and  hisUnpuiiws- 
so  accurate,  and  his  sentences  so  neatly  con>tra---. 
that  his  conversation  might  have  be<ti  ill  fn  >• 
without  any  correction.  At  the  same  tiitL,  ;i  c 
easy  and  natural ;  the  accuracy  of  it  had  Doipps- 
ance  of  labour,  constraint,  or  stiffness.  t4«  5*t>' 
more  correct  than  others  hy  the  force  of  hair.i.  u. 
the  customary  exercises  of  his  powerful  muic' 

"  He  spoke  otten  in  praise  of  French  Xwvnrir. 
•  The  French  are  excellent  in  this,'  he  t^u  u  v^ 
'  they  have  a  book  on  every  subject'  Fnan  ^'^ 
he  had  seen  of  them  he  denied  them  iht  p:i^v  " 
superior  politeness,  and  mentioned,  with  Ten  rv  • 
disgust,  the  custom  they  have  of  spiiiuiz  o;  '^ 
floors  of  their  apartments.  *  This,'  said  lh«  caV' 
'is  as  gross  a  thing  as  can  well  be  done;  tsu  .-^ 
wonders  how  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  ca:r  prrs-; 
so  oflensive  a  practice  for  a  whole  day  \vrirt' 
one  should  expect  that  the  first  effort  to«Arftvr<- 
lisation  would  remove  it  even  amons^  savi^rr- 

"  Baxter's  ♦  Reasons  of  the  Christian  HcS^r/ 
he  thought  contained  the  best  collecnoii  >*  - 
evidences  of  the  divinity  of  the  Chnstiin  swrn 

•♦  Chymistry  was   always  an   interestin;2  p-*- 
with  Dr.  Johnson.     AVhilst  he  was  in  Wiitv-r-  » 
attended   some  experiments   that  were  r.ailrf'' 
physician  at  Salisbury  on  the  new  kinds  of  u    - 
the  course   of  the    experiments   frequent   vv^ 
being  made  of  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  JohiiNi>o  t-' :  - 
brow.s,  and  in  a  stem    manner   in<]uirvii.  *V^^ 
we  hear  so  much  of  Dr.  Pricstlcv  ?'•   He**  ' 


mind  it  denied  to  human  nature;  which,  if  brli«-:c-i 
deprive  us  of  erery  elevated  principle.     .StcoodJj.  A:  - 
or  the  doctrine  th.U  every  action,    wheiher  f:t»l    r 
included    in    an   unchanffe.-»l)le  »nd  uruavf>id^lti»  fj- 
notion  utterly  subversive  of  moral  iroverom'Tir.     7 
th.it  we  have  no  renion  to  think  that  the./«/»rr  »  ->fi:  * 
H»  he  is  pleased  to  inform  us.  viU  t>e  a(iap(t>i  ti^'  c  <•  ' 
nuprovi'd   nature)   will    Ik*   materiallj  di^r»Tit  m - 
whi(  h,  if  l)elieved.  would  sink  wretrht^  moruds  -.  ^  '^- 
as  they  could  no  longer  hope  for  the"re*r  liixi  '■- 
lor   the   people  of  GiHi."  or   for  that  happin--**  »t  -^ 
vfalinl  tons  a-<  something  bt-yond  our  prew-nt  cj'-' 
but  Would  feel  themselves  df>ome.i  to  a  eoar.niix-  ■ 
uneasy  state  under  which  they  now  yroin.     I  ^^^  n  ' 
the  (M-tulant  intem|H»rance  with  which  b«tU-''c«   o  .""-- 
venerable  establishment^  ot  his  country.     A«  a  »'*■•    ■ 
his    writiiigfi,    I   shall   quote  thr   follow:nf  p*»*=-r^    ' 
appears  to  me  equ.illy  ah«ur\i  and  impious, «>ti  »  ^:>'  ' 
have  tieen  retorted  upon  him  by  th»'  men  "ho  »•►?*  • 
cuted  for  burning;  hit  house.     •'  I  cannot,"  *«."•»  s-' 
nrcrfsarian  [meaning  n«fi-r*i//iiri.ii»].  hate  anf  »-~»  .    •' 
1  consider   him   a*  hong,  in  a.'l   re^ptvts.  ju*'   w  h;*:  C  •- 
nitidr  him  to  bf;  and  aUo  as  dofng.  tritA  rrrpfrf  I.  •*•  " 
hut  what  he  was  expresiiy  drst^nrd »nd  eppotntr^ :f-  >t 
beinj:  the  onlf/  caustn,  and  men  nothing  nsorr  it^  t..«-  "  - 
rncnts  in  his  hands  to  execute  ail  kn  pUsSHrr  "  —  '  ? 
tions  of  Philusophicai  Sfcessity.  p.  III.    Tb<  R^^r^'" 
Parr,  in  a  late  tract,  appears  to  suppow  that  /V.  - 
onli/  cnduit^,    but  ntmosi  toiicili^.  an  /•.'rTn.-'*    '     • 
Fi  it-itlcy.   In  justice  to  Dr  Jotu.fon.  I  declAr*"  ««  *f"" 
that   he  never  did.     Mjr  illuslnous  fr»w«l  »ax  far:: 
res(dute  in  not  giving  countenance  tn  mea  whr**  •'  " 
considered  as  pernicious  to  fociely.    I  wis  pf**^  »-*  * ' 
when  Dr.  Price,  even  t>efore  be  had  rc-fulf^  r.»--- 
Renerally  obnoxious  bj  his  leal  for  tb«  Frvsif*  ?*••-►. 
ca:ne  into  a  corapanjr  where  Johnson  wa*.  '^  i-"*"*^ 
the    room.    Much    more  would   he  h«Tr 
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properly  answered,  *  Sir.  because  we  are  indebted 
to  him  for  these  important  discoTeries.*  On  this 
Dr.  Johnson  appeared  well  content ;  and  replied, 

*  Well,  welt,  I  believe  we  are ;  and  let  every  man 
h.ive  the  honour  he  has  merited.*  ** 

**  A  friend  was  one  day,  about  two  years  before 
Ills  death,  struck  with  some  instance  of  Dr.  John* 
H.in'^  K^cat  candour.  *  Well,  Sir,*  said  he,  *  I  will 
always  say  that  you  are  a  very  candid  man.*  *  Will 
\  .Ml  ?'  replied  the  doctor ;  *  I  doubt  then  you  will 
Uv'  very  lingular.      But,  indeed,  Sir,*  continued  he, 

*  I  look  upon  myself  to  be  a  man  very  much  mis- 
un<U'rstood.  I  am  not  an  uncandid,  nor  am  I  a 
•M.-vere  man.  I  sometimes  say  more  than  I  mean, 
III  jeftt ;  and  people  are  apt  to  believe  me  serious  : 
how'ever,  I  am  more  candid  than  I  was  when  I 
«vjs  younger.  As  I  know  more  of  numkind,  I  ex- 
|Kct  Ies<i  of  them,  and  am  ready  now  to  call  a  num 
ti  (j4toti  mam  upon  easier  terms  than  I  was  for- 
merly.*** 

[JOHNSON  TO  BARBER.* 

"  Haale.  Sept.  16.  17(fS. 
**  DKAa  Feawcis, — I  rather  wonder  that  you  have 
nvrcT  written  ;  but  that  is  now  not  necessary,  for  I 
[•iirf)ose  to  be  with  [you]  on  Thursday  before 
li  tuner.  As  Thursday  is  my  birth-day,  I  would 
h  i>c  a  little  dinner  got,  and  would  have  you  invite 
Mrs.  I>esmoulins,  Mr«.  Davis  that  was  about  Mrs. 
\N  illiams,  and  Mr.  Allen  and  Mrs.  Gardiner.  I 
nil,  yours,  &c.,  Sam.  Johhsov.**] 

—  llaneood  MSS. 

On  bis  return  from  Heale  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
n-irney :  — 

*•  I  came  home  on  the  18th  of  September,  at 
n'Min,  to  a  very  disconsolate  house.  You  and  I 
h.ive  lost  our  friends;  but  you  have  more  friends  at 
h  •  imt*.  My  domestic  companion  is  taken  from  me. 
s  ,i>  1%  moch  missed,  for  her  acquisitions  were  many, 
..ml  her  curiosity  universal ;  so  that  she  partook  of 

*  wry  conversation.  I  am  not  well  enough  to  go 
•i.u.'h  out ;  and  to  ut,  and  eat  or  fast  alone,  is  very 
m  cjrt\ome.  I  always  mean  to  send  my  compli* 
iiicnts  to  all  the  ladies.** 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.   MONTAGU.." 

**  September  S3.  1783. 

**  Madam, —  That  respect  which  is  always  due 
to  beneficence  makes  it  fit  that  you  should  be  in. 
f..rtiwd.  otherwise  than  by  the  papers,  that,  on  the 
'  -h  of  this  month,  died  your  peo»ion«r,  Anna 
W  liliama,  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  ^he 
'-••loived  your  bounty  with  gratitude,  and  enjoyed 
■t  with  propriety.  You  perba(.s  have  still  her 
;ir.»ytfrs. 

**  Vuu  have.  Madam,  the  satisfaction  of  having 


V'l^tii'y.    Whoerer  wltbM  to  lee  ■  perfcot  clHln^ation  of 

«  i.ttrrarff  Jmek  of  ail  Trades  may  And  it  in  an  ingeninui 

.  ..  •,   rntletrd  "A  Smafl  tt'koir- Lengtk  of  Dr.  Prtestiep," 

•el  (ftr  HiTiogtoOB.  lo  Sc.  Paul'i  Churchyard.— Bosw ill. 

I  'I**  ftirrfulng  note  produced  a  reply  from  Dr.  Parr  [Gent. 

%f.i^    March.  I79ft>.  In  which  he  enoeavourrd  to  support  hit 

.     •  ni<»n  tiv  evidence,  which,  howerer.   really  contradicted 

I)      For  instead  of  John«on*s  having  soltctied  an  inter  view 

*  '  u\\   vaa  thn  point  tn  ditpute),    l)r.  Parr  it  obliged  to 

'  "Mt  ibai  the  meeting  wa«  at  Mr.  Paradtte'a  dinner -t Able, 

.'.  Dr.  Johntoa  did  not  »uliei$  the  Huervifw^  but  wa«  aware 

.t  Dr.  PrlceCiev  was  invitrd.  and  that  he  behaved  to  him 

'     nvilltf :  and  then  Dr.  Parr  c«>ncludi>»,  in  a  way  that  dot^ 

.•  credit  either  to  hif  aeearacv  or  hu  candour,  "  Should 

N' '    il«>«w«U  be  pteased  to  maintain  that  Dr.  Johnioo  rather 

H*en4e4  to  the  Interview,  thao  mimoit  toiicited  i/,  1  shall 


alleviated  the  sufferings  of  a  woman  of  great  merit, 
both  intellectual  and  moral.  Her  curiosity  was 
universal,  her  knowledge  was  very  eitensive,  and 
she  sustained  forty  years  of  misery  with  steady  for- 
titude. Thirty  years  and  more  she  had  been  my 
companion,  and  her  death  has  left  me  very  desolate. 
**  Tliat  I  have  not  written  sooner,  you  may  im  • 
pute  to 'absence,  to  ill  health,  to  any  thing  rather 
than  want  of  regard  to  the  benefactress  of  my  de- 
parted friend.  1  am,  Madam,  your  most  humble 
servant,  Sam.  Johmsok."] 

—  Montagu  MSS. 

His  fortitude  and  patience  met  witb  severe 
trials  during  this  year.  The  stroke  of  the 
palsy  has  been  related  circumstantially;  but 
ne  was  also  afflicted  with  the  cout,  and  was 
besides  troubled  with  a  complaint  which  not 
only  was  attended  with  immediate  incon- 
venience, but  threatened  him  with  a  chirur- 
gical  operation,  from  which  most  men  would 
shrink.  The  complaint  was  a  tarcoceU,  which 
Johnson  bore  wita  uncommon  firmness,  and 
was  not  at  all  frightened  while  he  looked 
forward  to  amputation.  He  was  attended  by 
Mr.  Pott  and  Mr.  Cruikshank.  I  have  before 
me  a  letter  of  the  30th  of  July,  this  year,  to 
Mr.  Cruikshank,  in  which  he  says,  ^^  I  am  going 
to  put  myself  into  your  hands  :  "  and  another, 
accompanying  a  set  of  his  ^  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
in  which  he  says,  ^*  I  beg  your  acceptance  of 
these  volumes,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
great  favours  which  you  have  bestowed  on, 
Sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  humble 
servant.**  I  have  in  my  possession  several 
more  letters  from  him  to  Mr.  Cruikshank,  and 
also  to  Dr.  Mudge  at  Plymouth,  which  it 
would  be  impro[>er  to  insert,  as  they  are  filled 
with  unpleasing  technical  details.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, extract  from  his  letters  to  Dr.  Mudge 
such  passages  as  show  either  a  felicity  of  ex- 
pression, or  the  undaunted  state  of  his  mind. 

**  My  conviction  of  your  skill,  and  my  belief  of 
your  friendship,  determine  me  to  entreat  your 
opinion  and  advice.  In  this  state  I  with  great 
earnestness  desire  you  to  tell  me  wliat  is  to  be  done. 
Eicision  is  doubtless  necessary  to  the  cure,  and  I 
know  not  any  means  of  palliation.  The  operation 
is  doubtless  painful ;  but  is  it  dangerous  ?  The 
pain  I  hope  to  endure  with  decency  ;  but  1  amloatli 
to  put  life  into  much  hazard.  By  representing  the 
gout  as  an  antagonist  to  the  palsy,  you  have  said 
enough  to  make  it  welcome.  This  is  not  strictly 
the  Brst  fit,  but  I  hope  it  is  as  good  as  the  first ; 


net  object  lo  the  chanire  of  expretsinn  "  —  the  mode  of  fS' 
prrxjicfi  being  a  di»iiiK<-nu<iui  ■urmuicr  of  the  whoi«>  quei- 
Cion,  leaving  i)r.  I'arr  withuut  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  his 
murepreteniatiun.  — >  Csoic r  a. 

I  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  pretervv  this  note  (not 
included  in  my  loriner  nlitKm),  to  show  that  John»un  had 
now  nvernmie  the  rphn-tiiice  to  ki*>*pinK  his  birlhd-ty  (unti, 
p  G34.  n.  1).  or  at  Irast  rould  imiiilKt*  his  more  intimate 
friends  with  that  celebration CauatR,  l(M7. 

'  A«  Miss  Williams  enjored  a  pension  from  Mrs.  Montagu, 
Johnbon  thought  himtc-lf  iMiintd  to  arqiulnt  her  tiiih  the 
death  of  the  o>>j«h;1  of  her  charitj.  Thii  pf«n>ioo  was  in 
truth  an  indirrrt  benefsrtSon  to  Johnson  himself,  and  was 
probalily  so  meant  by  th>>  delicate  and  courteous  charity  of 
that  eacciient  lady.  —  Caoaaa.  lH31-^7. 
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it  ia  the  lecond  that  ever  confined  me ;  end  the 
first  wis  ten  jean  »go,  much  le«  fieiee  end  fiery 

n  this.  Write,  d«ar  Sir,  *bM  you  an  to  in- 
rorm  or  eucourmge  nte.  Ths  opention  la  DM  de- 
byed  by  •ny  fean  or  objections  of  mine." 

JOHNSON  TO  LANGTON. 

•'  LimdtKi.  Sept. ».  1793. 
**  Du*.  SiK,  —  You  may  lery  reuorubly  charge 
me  irith  insensibility  of  your  kiudneo  md  that  of 
Lady  Kolbes  since  I  hiTe  suflered  so  much  lime 
to  pass  viLhout  paying  any  acknowledgment.  I 
now,  at  last,  return  mj'  thanks ;  and  why  1  did  it 
not  sooner  I  ought  lo  tell  )du.  I  went  into  Wilt- 
hire  as  »on  as  I  well  could,  and  was  there  much 
imployed  in  palliating  my  own  malady.      Disease 


afler  . 


Bcllishnt 
and   let! 


mgs  go  a 


-iely  of  knowledge  i 


ant  and  desolate.    I  carry  about  a  very  (rouble- 

■e  but  hy  the  clilrurgicol  knife.  Let  me  have 
your  prayers.     1  am,  &c,        -  Sim.   Jouhsdn.'' 

Heppilj  the  complaint  abated  vithout  his 
beiog  put  to  the  torture  of  unputalion.  But 
ire  miut  surely  admire  the  manlj  resolution 
which  he  discovered  while  it  hung  over  him. 

In  a  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  be  writes, 
"  The  gout  hfl9  within  these  four  days 
upon  me  with  a  violence  which  I  nevei 
perienced  before.  It  made  me  helpless  as  an 
mfant."  And  in  another,  having  mentioned 
Mrs.  Williams,  he  sajn,  —  "  whose  death 
following  that  of  Levett  has  now  made  my 
house  a  solitude.     She  left  her  little  substance 

a  charity-school.'  She  is,  I  hope,  where 
there   is   neither  darkness  *,    nor   want,    ni 

o  him,  begging  to  know  the  stai 
of  his  health,  and  mentioned  that  "  Baxter 
Anacreon,  which  is  in  the  librarj  at  Ai 
chinlecb,  was,  I  lind,  collated  by  my  father  i 
1727  with  the  MS.  belonging  to  the  University 
of  Leyden,  and  he  has  made  a  number  of  notes 
upon  it.  Would  you  advise  me  to  publish  a 
now  edition  of  it?"  His  answer  was  dated 
September  30. 

nake  your  letters  niob  rari- 
ties, when  you  know,  or  might  know,  the  uniform 
~  '  of  my  health.      It  is  very  long  since  I  beard 
L  you  ;  and  that  I  hsve  not  iiuwered  is  a  very 

crcoQ  ia  a  very  uncommon  book  :   neither  Lon- 


1  nor  Cambridge  can  sopply  ■  copy  <i<!" 
tion.  Whether  it  should  be  r^nioted,  jtn  c^;.. 
.  do  belter  than  consult  Lord  Uiilts.  hn'u^ 
eonstant  and  radical  diseate,  I  htir  Wn  W 
se  ten  days  much  honsicd  with  the  gout :  Li.' 
t  bis  now  ronitted.  I  hope  God  will  jtl  r-"- 
a  little  longer  life,  and  nialie  me  Isi  mil  i 
^pear  beTore  him  ' 

[JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS 


"  To  aj  other  afflictions  is  added  wbtBiU.  M 
Williams,  a  companion  of  thirty  yean,  a  pne- 
is  a  comfort  to  me  to  have  you  near  mc.    I  j 
Madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 
—  Aiy-oUi  MSS.  "Sah.  JoBtus.' 

JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THEAIE. 


pillon 


It  shoes*  with  my  foot  tx^  '■  ■ 


dlai 


longer  d 


ling  upon  1 


is  reconciled   by  anotbci  leR.- 

r.  Mudge,  in  whicli   he  vebemcDtlr  Lr.--- 

lion,  and  tells  me  that  tbe  gout  wiil  ^  >' 

every  thing  patslylic.    If  this  be  trj>. 

am  ready  to  say  to  the  arthritic  pain^  Aj^  !  f^ ' 

Offni  di,  ditratz  mi  anna.* 

"  My  phyiidau  in  ordinary  is  Dr.  Broci'i'- 
who  comes  almost  every  day  ;  my  aorgeon,  lo  M 
Pott's  absenee,  is  Mr.  Ciuikdunk,  the  pi<~ 
reader  in  Dr.  Hunter'*  acbool.  NeithetiiC  f 
however,  do  much  more  than  look  and  talk 
general  health  of  my  liody  ia  as  good  is  you  ''■ 
ever  known    it  —  almost  as  good  as    1   ru  t 

**  The  carriage  which  you  supposed  mark  n-  -.' 
hy  my  weaknea  was  the  common   SaliibiirT  '-. 
high  hung,  and  driren  to  Salisbury  in  s  ili> 
was  not  fatigued. 

"  Mr.  Poll  has  been  out  of  town,  but  I  ti>  '■ 

the  main  affiur,  of  wbich  Ifaerv  seems  tow  u  ' 

bdier  prospecL 

"  This  afternoon  I  have  given  [tea]  to  '' 
Cholmondeley,  Mrs.  Way  Lady  SheadiTi  r 
I,  Mr.Kindenley*  thedeacribcr  of  Indur'  . 
I,  and  another  anonymous  lady. 
As  Mrs.  Williams  received  a  pemioo  buw  ^' 
Montagu,  it  wai  Hi  to  notify  her  death.     T  t 

ender ;  so  I  bope  peace  ia  proclaimed.*  (p.  -^ 
"  Otlobtr  9.   Two  nighu  ago  Mr.  Bvrki  ••'  • ' 


t.  KlndenW.  Ei«..  of  cli 
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journey.  We  had  both  seen  Stonehenge  this  summer 
for  the  first  time.  I  told  him  that  the  view  had 
enabled  me  to  confute  two  opinions  which  have  been 
advanced  about  it  One,  that  the  materials  are  not 
natural  stones,  but  an  artificial  composition  hardened 
by  time.  This  notion  is  as  old  as  Camden's 
time ;  and  has  this  strong  argument  to  support  it, 
that  stone  of  that  species  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 
The  other  opinion,  advanced  by  Dr.  Charlton,  is, 
that  it  was  erected  by  the  Danes. 

**  Mr.  Bowles  made  me  observe,  that^  the  trans- 
verse stones  were  fixed  on  the  perpendicular  sup- 
porters by  a  knob  formed  on  the  top  of  the  upright 
stone,  which  entered  into  a  hollow  cut  in  the  cross- 
ing stone.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  enormous 
ediHce  was  raised  by  a  people  who  had  not  yet  the 
knowledge  of  mortar  * ;  which  cannot  be  supposed 
of  the  Danes,  who  came  hither  in  ships,  and  were 
not  ignorant  certainly  of  the  arts  of  life.  This 
proves  also  the  stones  not  to  be  factitious ;  for  they 
that  could  mould  such  durable  masses  could  do 
much  more  than  make  mortar,  and  could  have  con- 
tinued the  transverse  from  the  upright  part  with 
the  same  paste. 

**  You  have  doubtless  seen  Stonehenge ;  and  if 
you  have  not,  I  should  think  it  a  hard  task  to  make 
an  adequate  description. 

**  It  is  in  my  opinion  to  be  referred  to  the  earliest 
habiution  of  the  island,  as  a  druidical  monument 
of,  at  least,  two  thousand  years ;  probably  the  moat 
ancient  work  of  man  upon  the  island.  Salisbury 
cathedral  and  its  neighbour  Stonehenge  are  two 
vfnincnt  monuments  of  art  and  rudeness,  and  may 
-how  the  first  essay  and  the  last  perfection  in  archi- 
tfcture." 

—  Letiert, 

JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS, 

•*  London,  October  S7. 1783. 

**  Mr  i^zAM^jm  Deab,  —  I  am  able  enough  to 
write,  for  I  have  now  neither  sickness  nor  pain ; 
(inl)  the  gout  has  left  my  ancles  somewhat  weak. 

**  While  the  weather  fiivours  you,  and  the  air 
(iiHfs  you  good,  stay  in  the  country :  when  you  come 
hMrno,  1  hope  we  shall  often  see  one  another,  and 
I  njoy  that  friendship  to  which  no  time  is  likely  to 
pvii  an  end  on  the  part  of,  Madam,  your  most 
hjmblcaerrant,  Sam.  Jomnsom."] 

—  Heyn,  MSS. 

He  thb  autumn  receiyed  a  visit  from  the 
.  ♦Ichrated  Mrs.  Siddons.     He  gives  this  ac- 
>nnt  of  it  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale 


I  r 


(Ort.27.):  — 

••  Mr*.  Siddons,  in  her  visit  to  me,  behaved  with 
L'T«Mt  modesty  and  propriety,  and  left  nothing  be- 
J..iul   her    to   be  censured  or   despised.     Neither 


t  Surrlv  not. 


rriv  not.  We  who  have  the  use  of  mortar  ate  what 
ir«>  c»lleA  mt^niee*  ;  rimUar  In  principle  at  least  to  the  kmobi 
...J  A4;^a«r#ofStooeben«e.  — Caoaia. 

ThU  areet  actor  and  amiable  and  accompllsned  man  left 
t> ..  OAffo  to  1816,  and  died  96ch  February.  IK23.  at  lauiane. 
Ir.  t.it  own  day  be  had  no  competitor  In  any  walk  of  trajrrdy  ; 
.  J  •bi>»e  (at  whom  I  knew  icTeral)  who  remembered  Barry, 
M     »ip   tfanderaon.  and  Garrick,  admitted,  that  m  characters 

•  '  MiTh  cn«tc  dlirnicy,  rach  aa  Hamlet.  Coriolaoui.  Alexander. 
I  .:'  .he  rs«»lled  all  hit  predeceMor*.  almost  ai  much  as  his 

t.  r  did  «U  actresses  in  the  female  characters  of  the  lame 

•  r.iic  rUaa.   I  never  saw  any  that  Miproached  to  Hther.  She, 

•  t  •  atf re«^  w«i  oeter  excelled,  and  he  by  Garrick  alone,  and 

•  r^Znek,  only  to  his  universality.    In  such  characters  as  1 


praise  nor  money,  the  two  powerful  corruptors  of 
mankind,  seem  to  have  depraved  her.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  her  again.  Her  brother  Kemble  '  calls 
on  me,  and  pleases  me  very  well.  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  I  talked  of  plays;  and  she  told  me  her  inten- 
tion of  exhibiting  this  winter  the  characters  of 
Constance,  Catharine,  and  Isabella  *,  in  Shak- 
speare.** 

Mr.  Kemble  has  favoured  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing minute  of  what  passed  at  this  visit :  — 

**  When  Mrs.  Siddons  came  into  the  room,  there 
happened  to  be  no  chair  ready  for  her,  which  he 
observing  said,  with  a  smile,  '  Madam,  you  who  so 
often  occasion  a  want  of  seats  to  other  people,  will 
the  more  easily  excuse  the  want  of  one  yourself* 

**  Having  placed  himself  by  her,  he,  with  great 
good  humour,  entered  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
English  drama ;  and,  among  other  inquiries,  par- 
ticularly asked  her  which  of  Shakspeare's  characters 
she  was  most  pleased  with.  Upon  her  answering 
that  she  thought  the  character  of  Queen  Catharine, 
in  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  most  natural :  *  I  think 
so  too.  Madam,'  said  he ;  '  and  whenever  you  per- 
form it,  I  will  once  more  hobble  out  to  the  theatre 
myself.'  Mrs.  Siddons  promised  she  would  do 
herself  the  honour  of  acting  his  favourite  part  for 
him  ;  but  many  circumstances  happened  to  prevent 
the  representation  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  during 
the  doctor's  life.* 

"  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  thus  gave  his 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  some  of  the  principal 
performers  whom  he  remembered  to  have  seen  upon 
the  stage.  '  Mrs.  Porter  in  the  vehemence  of  rage, 
and  Mrs.  Clive  in  the  sprightliness  of  humour,  I 
have  never  seen  equalled.  What  Clive  did  best, 
she  did  better  than  Garrick ;  but  could  not  do  half 
so  many  things  well :  she  was  a  better  romp  than 
any  I  ever  saw  in  nature.  Pritchard,  in  common 
life,  was  a  vulgar  idiot;  she  would  talk  of  her 
gownd :  but,  when  she  appeared  upon  the  stage, 
seemed  to  be  inspired  by  gentility  and  understand- 
ing. I  once  talked  with  CoUey  Cibber,and  thought 
him  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  his  art.  Garrick, 
Madam,  was  no  declaimer ;  there  was  not  one  of 
his  own  scene-shifters  who  could  not  have  spoken 
To  he  or  not  to  he  better  than  he  did :  yet  he  was 
the  only  actor  I  ever  saw,  whom  I  could  call  a 
master  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy ;  though  I 
liked  him  best  in  comedy.  A  true  conception  of 
character,  and  natural  expression  of  it,  were  his 
distinguished  excellences.'  Having  expatiated, 
with  his  usual  force  and  eloquence,  on  Mr.  Gar- 
rick's  extraordinary  eminence  as  an  actor,  he  con- 
cluded with  this  compliment  to  his  social  talents: 
And  after  all.  Madam,  I  thought  him  less  to  be 
envied  on  the  stage  than  at  the  head  of  a  table." 


have  mentioned,  thoee  who  had  teeo  both  preferred  Kemble, 
whose counieoaticc  and  figure  were  more  suited  to  those  parts. 
->Ckokbk. 

>  Uabrlla  In  Shakespeare's  Meamre  /or  Mrature.  Mrs. 
Siddons  had  mnde  her  flrtt  rrmarkabU  appearance  In  iMbella 
in  the  Fatal  Maniage.  .She  had  before  appeared  in  the  season 
of  1775  with  little  •ucress,  then  retired,  and  reappeared  as 
above  stated  in  17N2.~  Caoxaa.  1R3I-47. 

*  It  was  acted  manf  yeart  after  with  critical  attention  to 
hifttorical  acccuracjr.  and  with  great  succpm.  Mrs.  Siddons 
played  Catharine ;  Mr.  Kemble.  Woltrjr  i  Mr.  Charles  Kem- 
ble. Cromwell.  There  Is  an  Interesting  picture,  by  Harlow 
(siiMc  engraved),  of  the  trial  scene,  with  portraits  of  all  the 
performers.  —  Caoaaa. 
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Johnson,  indeed,  had  tbonght  more  upon  the 
subject  of  acting  than  might  be  genersllj  snp- 
posed.  Talking  of  it  one  day  to  Mr.  Kemble,  ; 
he  said,  "  Are  jou.  Sir,  one  of  (hose  enthusiasts  j 
who  believe  jouraclf  transformed  into  (he  very  | 
character  you  represent?"  Upon  Mr.  Rem-  . 
' '  '  inswerinfT,  that  ho  had  never  felt  bo 
a  persuasion  himself',  "To  be  sure  not,  ; 
laid  Johnson  ;  "the  thing  ia  impossible.  I 
And  if  Garrick  really  believed  himself  to  be  j 
er,  Richard  the  Third,  he  deserved 


present  when  Mr.  Henderson,  the  actor,  paid  a 
)  Dr.  Johnson,  and  was  received  in  a 
very  courteous  manner.  See  Gent.  Mag. 
June  1791.  — I  found  among  Dr.  Jobnsone 
IHipers  the  following  letter  to  bim,  from  the 
celebraied  Mrs.  Bellamy  :  — 

"No.  10.  Dnkt  Stnni,  SL  JimM'i.  Ma;  II.  ITto. 
"  811,  —  The  Battering  remembrance  of  the  par- 
tialilf  you  honoured  me  with  lome  jean  agn,  at 
v«Il  as  Ihe  humanity  you  are  known  lo  posseii, 
hai  eneoutagtd  me  lo  lolicit  your  patronage  at  my 
benefit.  By  a  long  Chancery  suit,  and  a  com. 
plicated  Irain  of  unfortunate  evrnti.  I  am  reduced 
■  e  greatest  distress  ;  which  obliges  me.  once 
,  to  request  the  indulgence  of  the  public. 
me  leave  to  solicit  the  honour  of  your  eotn- 
,  and  to  assure  you.  if  you  grant  my  request, 
.  ^ratiHcation  I  sliall  feel  from  being  paironited 
by  Dr.  Johnson  will  be  infinitely  superior  to  any 
itage  thai  may  ariac  from  the  benefit ;  as  I 
■"    ■'         rofoundest  respect.  Sir,   yr ■ 


DIh  died  Mn.  Willianis,  vho  L 
ihirty  yean  in  the  pbceof  i^^ic 
was  great,  and  her  coDverut/^ 
w  live  in  cheerlAs  s<Jilude. 


neaped  the  operation  which  1  menlioDnl,  snd  /£i 
upon  the  whole  reatorvd  to  btalth  bejoad  mi  o't 

"  As  we  dailj  K«  oar  ftirads  die  rovad  us.  f 
that  are  left  must  cling  closer,  and,  if  vc  uc  t 

remember,  that  as  others  die  we  must  die  too,  •:- 
prepare  ouneltea  dillgenll;  for  tbs  last  gnat  im. 
I  am,  Madam,  youn  affotiooately,  &c- 


[JOHNSOK  TO  MRS.  THBALE. 


Those  that  have  loved  longest  love  best.  A  ^n  '■  '' 
blase  of  klndneai  may  by  a  single  b^aitoFn..; - 
be  eitinguished ;  but  that  fondness  vhi^  leu^' 


bydi 


hough  it 


imble  , 


A.  Bii. 


I  am  happy  in  recording  these  particulars, 
which  prove  that  my  illustrious  friend  lived 
I  think  much  more  favourably  of  players 
■an  be  appears  to  have  done  in  the  early  part 
of  bis  life.* 

JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  PORTER. 

"  Boll  CHiii,  Fliel  SttRI.  Nix.  10,  im. 
•'  Dtaa  MtDAH,  —  The  death  of  poor  Mr. 
)rtcr,  of  which  your  maid  has  sent  me  an  account, 
ust  have  very  much  surprised  you.  The  death 
■  friend  is  almost  always  uneipected:  we  do  not 
re  to  think  of  it,  and  therefore  are  not  prepared  for 
coming.  He  was,  I  think,  a  religious  man,  and 
therefurc  that  bis  end  was  happy. 

"  Deatli  has  likewise  visited  my  mournful  habita- 


T^Sira>»rrwlttalfn.  Skldoni.  Her  palhiH 
It  part  qulMiniireaBieklai,  but  he  •]■•)■  en 
rsilralo  any  latpultu  whkh  niliht  lnlprfar 
ouiHudrofMspwt.    Sic  ioihua  RrrDDldi.  Ii 


red  bj  aerideotal  re™ll«iiu". 
those  that  have  lived  long  together,  enr;  <' 
beard  and  every  thing  seen  reolls  some  p^r  ■ 
communicated  or  some  beoelil  ranfcind.  ■ 
petty  t|uarrel  or  some  slight  endearnwfll.  h:! 
of  great  powers,  or  amiable  qualities  iw]i 

friendibip  of  twenty  years  is  inter  hovbi  "i::' 
teiture  of  life.      A  Iriend  may  tw  oAoi  rmnJ 

nature  has  providMl  that  he  cannot  tasili  be  i> 


A  pleasing  instanccoftbegeoennuait'T' 
of  one  of  his  friends  has  been  discoici- 
ihe  publicttioD  of  Mrs. ThraleiCoUe.n  . 
Letters.  In  a  letter  to  one  oftlic  Mis»  ll' 

"  A  friend,  whose  name  I  will  tell  yni  •' 
sician  to  inquire  whctber  this  long  tnia  o(  . 


:■£"?: 
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bad  brought  ine  into  difficulties  for  want  of  money, 
with  an  invitaiinn  to  tend  to  him  for  what  occa- 
sion required.  I  shall  write  this  night  to  thank 
him,  baring  no  need  to  borrow.** 

And  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale : 

'*  Since  you  cannot  guess,  I  will  tell  you,  that 
the  generous  roan  was  Gerard  Hamilton.     I  re- 
turned him  a  very  thankful  and  respectful  letter.** 
—  Lett€r$, 

I  applied  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  by  a  common 
friend,  and  he  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  let  me 
have  Johnson's  letter  to  him  upon  this  occa- 
sion, to  adorn  my  collection. 

JOHNSON  TO  HAMILTON. 

••  Not.  19. 1783. 
**  Dbar  Sia,  -~  Your  kind  inquiries  after  my 
aifairs,  and  your  generous  offers,  have  been  com- 
municated to  me  by  Dr.  Brocklesby.  I  return 
thanks  with  great  sincerity,  having  lived  long 
enough  to  knoir  what  gratitude  is  due  to  such 
friendship ;  and  entreat  that  my  refusal  may  not  be 
imputed  to  sullen ne&s  or  pride.  I  am,  indeed,  in 
DO  want  Sickness  is,  by  the  generosity  of  my 
pliysicians,  of  little  expense  to  roe.  But  if  any 
unexpected  exigence  should  press  me,  you  shall  see, 
dear  Sir,  how  cheerfully  I  can  be  obliged  to  so 
much  liberality.     I  am.  Sir,  your,  &c., 

**  Sam.  Johkson.** 

I  find  in  this,  as  in  former  years,  notices  of 
hid  kind  attention  to  Mrs.  Gardiner,  who, 
thotigh  in  the  humble  station  of  a  tallow- 
chandler  upon  Snow  Hill,  was  a  woman  of 
oxrellent  good  sense,  pious,  and  charitable.* 
She  told  me  she  had  been  introduced  to 
him  by  Mrs.  Masters*,  the  poetess,  whose 
volumes  he  revised,  and,  it  is  said,  illuminated 
Lere  and  there  with  a  ray  of  his  own  genius. 
Mrs.  Gardiner  was  very  zealous  for  the  support 
€>f  the  Ladies*  Charity  School,  in  the  pansh  of 
St.  Sepulchre.  It  is  confined  to  females  ;  and, 
1  am  told,  it  afforded  a  hint  for  the  story  of 
**  Betty  Broom"  in  "The  Idler."  Johnson 
chia  year,  I  find,  obtained  for  it  a  sermon  from 
the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Shipley, 
whom  he,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
characterises  as  "  knowing  and  conversable  ; " 
and  whom  all  who  knew  his  lordship,  even 
thoae  who  differed  from  him  in  politics,  re- 
member with  much  respect. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  having  written  a 
tragedy,  entitled  "The  Father's  Revenge," 
iM»me  of  his  lordship  s  friends  applied  to  Mrs. 
Chapone,  to  prevail  on  Dr.  Johnson  to  read 
and  give  his  opinion  of  it,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did,  in  a  letter  to  that  ladv.  Sir  Joshua 
Iloynolds  having  informed  me  tnat  this  letter 
was  in  Lord  Carlisle's  possession,  though  I  was 

I  In  his  will  Dr.  Jobnaon  left  her  s  book  "  at  htr  rlpctlon. 
t^  fcorft  M  •  toh«o  of  remembrascw."  —  Malonb.  She  was 
.icif  of  hU  oideat  friendi  (amt^,  p.  7H  ).  attended  him  in  hU 
I  «•(  lllfiMa.  and  the  herwif  died  in  I7S9,  at.  74.  —  CaoKca. 

t  Hm  *mi€,  p.  T8.  —  C  ^      .       . 

»  A  fcw  copirt  only  of  thli  trecvdy  bate  bscn  piiotcd.  and 
xlvro  to  the  aiMbor'c  ft-lendi —  Boswkll. 

«  Ur.  J«IUMOB  having  been  very  Ul  when  the  Uagcdy  waa 


not  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  honour  of 
being  known  to  his  lordship,  trusting  to  the 
general  courtesy  of  literature,  I  wrote  to  him, 
requesting  the  favour  of  a  copy  of  it,  and  to 
be  permitted  to  insert  it  in  my  Life  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  His  lordship  was  so  good  as  to 
comply  with  my  request,  and  has  thus  enabled 
me  to  enrich  my  work  with  a  very  fine  piece 
of  writing,  which  displays  both  the  critical 
skill  and  politeness  of  my  illustrious  friend ; 
and  perhaps  the  curiosity  which  it  will  excite 
may  induce  the  noble  and  elegant  author  to 
gratify  the  world  by  the  publication'  of  a 
performance  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  spoken 
in  such  terms. 

JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  CHAPONE. 

••  Not.  as.  1783. 

*'  Madam,  —  By  sending  the  tragedy  to  me  a 
second  time  *,  I  think  that  a  very  honourable  dis- 
tinction has  been  shown  me ;  and  I  did  not  delay 
the  perusal,  of  which  I  am  now  to  tell  the  eflfeot. 

**  The  construction  of  the  play  is  not  completely 
regular:  the  stage  is  too  otten  vacant,  and  the 
scenes  are  not  sufficiently  connected.  This,  how- 
ever, would  he  called  by  Dryden  only  a  mechanical 
defect ;  which  takvs  away  little  from  the  power  of 
the  poem,  and  which  is  seen  rather  than  felt 

**  A  rigid  examiner  of  the  diction  might,  per- 
haps, wish  some  words  changed,  and  some  lines 
more  vigorously  terminated.  But  from  such  petty 
imperfections  what  writer  was  ever  free  ? 

**  The  general  form  and  force  of  the  dialogue  is 
of  more  importance.  It  seems  to  want  that  quick- 
ness of  reciprocation  which  characterises  the  En- 
glish drama,  and  is  not  always  su6Sciently  fenrid 
or  animated. 

**  Of  the  sentiments,  I  remember  not  one  that  I 
wished  omitted.  Id  the  imagery  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  distinguish  the  comparison  of  joy  succeed- 
ing grief  to  light  rushing  on  the  eye  accustomed 
to  darkness.*  It  seems  to  have  all  that  can  be 
desired  to  make  it  please.  It  is  new,  just,  and  de- 
lightfial. 

"  With  the  characters,  either  as  conceived  or 
preserved,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  ;  but  was  much 
inclined  to  congratulate  a  writer,  who,  in  defiance 
of  prejudice  and  fashion,  made  the  archbishop  a 
good  man,  and  scorned  all  thoughtless  applause, 
which  a  vicious  churchman  would  have  brought 
him. 

**  The  catastrophe  is  affecting.  The  father  and 
daughter  both  culpable,  both  wretched,  and  both 
penitent,  divide  between  them  our  pity  and  our 
sorrow. 

**  Thus,  Madam,  I  have  performed  what  I  did 
not  willingly  undertake,  and  could  not  decently  re- 
fuse. The  noble  writer  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
member that  sincere  criticism  ought  to  raise  no 
resentment,  because  judgment  is  not  under  the 
control  of  will ;  but  involuntary  criticism,  as  it  has 


flrtt  i>nt  to  him,  hAd  drclln«d  the  cooiideratloo  ofiL  — 

BotWBLL. 

*  "  I  could  hate  bom«  mj  woe*  ;  that  itranger,  J07, 

Wotindi  while  It  tmllM  :  —  the  long  imprlion'd  vrrtch. 
Emerglni  from  the  night  of  liii  damp  cell,  [BIngt 

Shrinki  from  the  tun^i  bright  tieamt ;  and  that  which 
GladaeM  o'er  ail.  to  him  b  sfony."— Boswill. 

3b  4 
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still  less  of  choice,  ought  to  be  VMire  remote  from 
possibility  of  offence.     I  am,  &c., 

**  Sam.  Johnson.** 

[JOHNSON  TO  MR&  PORTER. 

**  London.  Not.  39. 1788. 

**  Dkjui  Madam,  —  You  may  perhaps  think 
roe  negligent  that  I  have  not  written  to  you  again 
upon  the  loss  of  your  brother;  but  condolences 
and  consolations  are  such  common  and  such  useless 
things,  that  the  omission  of  them  is  no  great  crime ; 
and  my  own  diseases  occupy  my  mind  and  engage 
my  care.  My  nights  are  miserably  restless,  and 
my  days,  therefore,  are  heavy.  I  try,  however,  to 
hold  up  my  head  as  high  as  I  can. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  your  health  is  impaired  :  per- 
haps the  spring  and  the  summer  may,  in  some  de- 
gree, restore  it ;  out  if  not,  we  must  submit  to  the 
inconveniences  of  time,  as  to  the  other  dispensations 
of  Eternal  Goodness.  Pray  for  me,  and  write  to 
me,  or  let  Mr.  Pearson  write  for  you.     I  am,  &c., 

—  Pearton  MSS.  "  Sam.  Johnson.** 

JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

'*  December  23.  1783. 
"  Dbarest  Madam,  —  You  shall  doubtle<is  be 
very  welcome  to  me  on  Christmas  day.  I  shall  not 
dine  alone,  but  the  company  will  all  be  people 
whom  we  can  stay  with  or  leave.  I  will  expect 
you  at  three,  if  I  hear  no  more.  I  am  this  day  a 
little  better.  I  am,  dear  Madam,  your  most  humble 
servant,  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  I  mean,  do  not  be  later  than  three  ;  for  as  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  at  church,  you  cannot 
come  too  soon."] 

—  Reynolds  MSS. 

I  consulted  him  on  two  questions  of  a  very 
different  nature  :  one,  Whether  the  unconsti- 
tutional influence  exercised  by  the  peers  of 
Scotland  in  the  election  of  the  representatives 
of  the  commons,  by  means  of  fictitious  quali- 
fications, ought  not  to  be  resisted ;  the  other, 
What  in  propriety  and  humanity  should  be 
done  with  old  horses  unable  to  labour.  I  gave 
him  some  account  of  my  life  at  Auchinleck ; 
and  expressed  my  satisfaction  that  the  gentle- 
men of  the  county  bad,  at  two  public  meetings, 
elected  me  their  prases  or  chairman. 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

**  London,  Dec.  34.  1783. 
"Dear  Sir, —  Like  all  other  men  who  have 
great  friends,  you  begin  to  feel  the  pangs  of  neg- 
lected merit ;  and  all  the  comfort  that  I  can  give 
you  is,  by  telling  you  that  you  have  probably  more 
pangs  to  feel,  and  more  neglect  to  suffer.  You 
have,  indeed,  begun  to  complain  too  soon ;  and  I 
hope  T  am  the  only  confidant  of  your  discontent. 
Your  friends  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to  gratify 
personal  kindness ;  they  have  hitherto  been  busy 
In  strengthening  their  ministerial  interest.  If  a 
vacancy  happens  in  Scotland,  give  them  early  in- 
telligence: and  as  you  can  serve  government  as 
powerfully  as  any  of  your  probable  competitors,  you 
may  make  in  some  sort  a  warrantable  claim. 

^''  *  e  exaltations  and  depressions  of  your  mind 


you  delight  to  talk,  and  I  bate  to  hear.    Driie  all 
such  fancies  from  you. 

**  On  the  day  when  I  rec«ved  your  letter,  1 
think,  the  foregoing  page  was  written ;  to  vbicb 
one  disease  or  another  has  hindered  me  fT>ci; 
making  any  additions.  I  am  now  i  little  bettdr. 
But  sickness  and  solitude  press  nieveryhnn). 
I  could  bear  sickness  better,  if  I  were  relieved  fron. 
solitude. 

**  The  present  dreadful  confusion  of  tbe  pobii: 
ought  to  make  you  wrap  yourself  up  in  your  lkn<. 
ditary  possessions,  which,  though  les  thao  \:ti 
may  wish,  are  more  than  you  can  want ;  sod  in  a- 
hour  of  religious  retirement  return  thanks  to  h>i 
who  has  exempted  you  from  any  strong  temputk^ 
to  faction,  treachery,  plunder,  and  disloyalty. 

*'  As  your  neighbours  distinguuth  you  bv  «u-^ 
honours  as  they  can  bestow,  content  younelf  i>r. 
your  station,  without  neglecting  your  profeKu  r. 
Your  estate  and  the  courts  will  find  jfou  full  o 
ployment,  and  your  mind  well  occupied  vui  i« 
quiet. 

"  The  usurpation  of  the  nobility,  for  they  ir- 
parently  usurp  all  the  influence  they  gaiabv  fn.<. 
and  misrepresentation,  I  think  it  certainly  lav'-- 
perhaps  your  duty,  to  resisL  What  is  not  t'> : 
own,  they  have  only  by  robbery. 

"  Your  question  about  the  hones  gives  me  tocr. 
perplexity.     I  know  not  well  what  advice  to  ^ « 
you.     I  can  only  recommend  a  rule  which  you  >  > 
not  want :  give  as  little  pain  as  you  can.    1  '•''i- 
pose  that  we  have  a  right  to  their  service  v 
their  strength  lasts ;  what  we  can  do  with  t' 
afterwards,  I  cannot  so  easily  determine.    Bu^  .' 
us  consider.      Nobody  denies  that  man  has  i  r^': 
first  to  milk  the  cow,  and  to  shear  the  sliee^x  i 
then  to  kill  them  for  his  table.     May  he  not  ^^ 
parity  of  reason,  first  work  a  horse,  and  \hea  « 
him  the  easiest  way,  that  he  may  have  the  ck  - 
of  another  horse,  or  food  for  cows  and  sheep  ?  ^' 
is  influenced  in  both  cases  by  different  moiiu^ 
self-interest.     He  that  rejecUt  the  one  mu&t  r. 
the  other.     I  am,  &c.,  Sam.  Jobvso^ 

**  A  happy  and  pious  Christmas;  and  j^' 
happy  years  to  you,  your  lady,  and  children. ' 

The  late  ineenioas  Mr.  Mickle,  some  ' 
before  his  death,  wrote  me  a  letter  cono::  - . 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  which  he  mentions, — 

**  I  was  upwards  of  twelve  years  acquunted  *  ' 
him,  was  frequently  in  his  company,  always  t  j« 
with  ease  to  him,  and  can  truly  say,  that  I  -^  • 
received  from  him  one  rough  word.** 

In  this  letter  he  relates  his  having,  v . 
engaged    in    translating  the    Lusiad,  ^J'• 
dispute  of  considerable  length  with  M'  - 
who,  as  usual,  declaimed  upon  the  misen  - 
corruption  of  a  sea  life,  and  used  this  <-^;  * 
sion :  —  "It  had  been  hi4>py  for  the  v 
Sir,  if  your  hero,   Gama,   Frince  Uen^^ 
Portugal,  and  Columbus,  had  nerer  be^n  '* " 
or  that  their  schemes  had  nerer  gone  fv  ^ ' 
than  their  own  imaginations.** 

»*  This  sentiment,"  says  Mr.  Miekk.  ••»'•' 
to  be  found  in  his  'Introduction   to  the  V 
Displayed,*  I,  in  my  Dissertation  prvtxxil  to  ' 
Lusiad,  have  controverted ;  and  though  antK«*  >* 
said  to  be  bad  judges  of  their  own  works  I  *^ 
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,  uhamed  to  own  to  a  friend,  that  that  dissertation 
is  my  fiivourite  above  all  that  I  ever  attempted  in 
proU.  Neit  year,  when  the  Lusiad  was  published, 
<  I  waited  on  Dr.  Johnson,  who  addressed  me  with 
one  of  his  good>humoured  smiles :  —  *  Well,  you 
have  remembered  our  dispute  about  Prince  Henry, 
and  have  cited  roe  too.  You  have  done  your  part 
very  well  indeed :  you  have  made  the  best  of  your 
argument ;  but  I  am  not  convinced  yet.* 

*'  Before  publishing  the  Lusiad,  I  sent  Mr. 
lioole  a  pr(x>f  of  that  part  of  the  introduction  in 
which  I  make  mention  of  Dr.  Johnson,  yourself, 
and  other  well-wishers  to  the  work,  beggiog  it 
mtpht  be  shown  to  Dr.  Johnson.  This  was  ac- 
c\«rding]y  done  ;  and  in  place  of  the  simple  men- 
tion of  him  which  I  had  made,  he  dictated  to  Mr. 
liixik'  the  sentence  as  it  now  stands. 

'*  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  in  177S2,  that,  about 
tn-enty  years  before  that  time,  he  himself  had  a 
design  to  translate  the  Lusiad,  of  the  merit  of  which 
he  spoke  highly,  but  had  been  prevented  by  a 
number  of  other  engagements.** 

Mr.  Mickle  reminds  me  in  this  letter  of  a 

ronversation  at  dinner  one  day  at  Mr.  Hoolc's 

with  Dr.  Johnson,  when  Mr.  Nicol,  the  king^s 

t'<M>kseIler,  and  I,  attempted  to  controvert  the 

luaxim,  "  Better  that  ten  guilty  should  escape, 

than  one  innocent  person  suffer,"  and  were 

•m««wt'red  by  Dr.  Johnson  with  great  power  of 

r<M-iming  and  eloquence.  I  am  very  sorrv  that 

/   ii;ive   no  record  of  that  day :  but  I  well 

r.M'ollect    my   illustrious  friends  having  ably 

^i  low  II,    that    unless  civil    institutions  ensure 

{•nid'ction  to  the  innocent,  all  the  confidence 

^^\i'u•h.   mankind   should  have  in  them  would 

!»••  lost. 

I  hhail  here  mention  what,  in  strict  chrono- 

!  »'_'  i « 'III  arrangement,  should  have  appeared  in  my 

'  •"unt  of  last  year;  but  may  more  properly 

f  introduced  here,  the  controversy  havin"^  not 

•  —  n  closed  till  this.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Shaw, 
ti    .72^. J  a  native  of  one  of  the    Hebrides, 

•.  .\iiiir  entertained  doubts  of  the  authenticity 
■  !'    the    poems    ascribed   to  Ossian,    divested 
ii^i'lC  of  national  binfotry ;  and  having  tra- 
^  ">'.>'<{  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scot- 
id.  and  also  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  furnish 
i-i-ir  with  materials  for  a  Gaelic  Dictionary, 

•  M.  Ii  ho  afterwards  compiled,  was  s<i  ftilly 
'.'ih^\  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  the  right 
•  '11  t!i<>  question,  that  he  candidly  published 

.    iMiiiphlet,  Mating  hist  conviction,    and    the 

.r-  untl  reswons  on  which  it  was  founded. 

\  ;.  r^4m  at  Edinburgh,  of  the  name  of  Clark, 

'  <  •.  .Teil  tbifl  pamphlet  with  much  zeal,  and 

"  h    aliu^e    of  its   author.     Johnson    took 

>>li:nir  under  his  protection,  and  gave  him 

.    .t-**! -stance    in  writing  a  reply,  which  has 

II    ailinircd    by  the    best  judjres,    and  by 

.,.*-   l>(^en   considered  as  conclusive.     A  few 

.rrnnhs,     which    sufficiently    mark     their 

1 1  author,  f»hall  be  selected  :  — 

'    M  V  advert  ion*  are,   for  the  most  part,  purely 

'  .-liV  :    1  deny  the  existence  of  Fingal,  because 

t  M>nc(  and    curious  peregrination   through  the 

>  .r    reffions  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  it. 


What  I  could  not  see  myself,  I  suspect  to  be  equally 
invisible  to  others ;  and  I  suspect  with  the  more 
reason,  as  among  all  those  who  have  seen  it  no  man 
can  show  it. 

"  Mr.  Clark  compares  the  obstinacy  of  those  who 
disbelieve  the  genuineness  of  Ossian  to  a  blind 
man  who  should  dispute  the  reality  of  colours,  and 
deny  that  the  British  troops  are  clothed  in  red. 
The  blind  man's  doubt  would  be  rational,  if  he  did 
not  know  by  experience  that  others  have  a  power 
which  he  himself  wants :  but  what  perspicacity  has 
Mr.  Clark  which  Nature  has  withheld  from  me  or 
the  rest  of  mankind? 

**  The  true  state  of  the  parallel  must  be  this :  — 
Suppose  a  man,  with  eyes  like  his  neighbounc,  was 
told  by  a  boasting  corporal,  that  the  troops,  indeed, 
wore  red  clothes  for  their  ordinary  dress,  but  that 
every  soldier  had  likewise  a  suit  of  black  velvet, 
which  he  puts  on  when  the  king  reviews  them. 
This  he  thinks  strange,  and  desires  to  see  the  fine 
clothes,  but  finds  nobody  in  forty  thousand  men 
that  can  produce  either  coat  or  waistcoat.  One, 
indeed,  has  left  them  in  his  chest  at  Port  Mahon ; 
another  has  always  heard  that  he  ought  to  have 
velvet  clothes  somewhere ;  and  a  third  has  heard 
somebody  say  that  soldiers  ought  to  wear  velvet. 
Can  the  inquirer  be  blamed  if  he  goes  away  be- 
lieving that  a  soldier's  red  coat  is  all  that  he  has  ? 

"  But  the  most  obdurate  incredulity  may  be 
shamed  or  silenced  by  facts.  To  overpower  con- 
tradictions, let  the  soldier  show  his  velvet  coat,  and 
the  Fingal ist  the  original  of  Ossian. 

'*  Tlie  difference  between  us  and  the  blind  man 
is  this :  the  blind  man  is  unconvinced,  because  he 
cannot  see :  and  we  because,  though  we  can  see, 
we  find  nothing  that  can  be  shown." 

Notwithstanding  the  complication  of  dis- 
orders under  which  Johnson  now  laboured, 
he  did  not  resign  himself  to  despondency  and 
discontent,  but  with  wisdom  and  spirit  en- 
deavoured to  console  and  amuse  his  mind 
with  as  many  innocent  enjoyments  as  he  could 
procure.  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  mentioned 
the  cordiality  with  which  he  insisted  that  such 
of  the  members  of  the  old  club  in  Ivy  Lane 
as  survived  should  meet  again  and  dine 
together,  which  they  did,  twice  at  a  tavern, 
and  once  at  his  house. 

[JOHNSON  TO  HAWKINS. 

"  Bolt  Court,  Nov.  n.  1783. 
"Dkar  Sir, —  As  Mr.  Ryland  was  talking  with 
me  of  old  friends  and  past  times,  we  warmed  our 
selves  into  a  wish,  that  all  who  remained  of  the 
Club  should  meet  and  dine  at  the  house  which 
once  was  Horwman's,  in  Ivy-lane.  I  have  under- 
taken to  solicit  you,  and  therefore  desire  you  to  tell 
on  what  day  next  week  you  can  conveniently  meet 
your  old  friends.  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  Sam.  Johkson.** 

JOHNSON  TO  HAWKINS. 

"  Decpinber  i.  17S3. 

"  DiAa  Sia, —  In  perambulating  Ivy-lane,  Mr. 

Ryland  found  neither  our  landlord  Horseman  nor 

his  succesMir.       The  old  house  is  xhut  up,  and  he 

liked  not  the  appearance  of  any  near  it :  he  there- 
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fore  bespoke  our  dinner  at  the  Queen's  Arms,  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  where,  at  half  an  hour  after 
three,  your  company  will  be  desired  to-day  by  those 
who  remain  of  our  former  society.  Your  humble 
servant,  Sam.   Johnson."' 

JOHNSON    rO  MRS.   THK.VLE. 

"  Lnndony  \'Mh  Dictnihtr,  17S3. —  I  dined  about 
a  fortP.ij;ht  ago  with  three  old  friends.  We  had 
not  mot  tojrether  for  thirty  vears,  and  one  of  us 
thought  the  others  jirown  very  old.  In  the  thirty 
yc-.irs  two  of  our  set  have  died.  Our  meeting  may 
be  supposed  to  be  somewhat  tender."] 
—  Lt  iters. 

In  order  to  ensure  hiiiisolf  society  in  the 
eveniriL;  ior  thn^e  davs  in  (he  week,  he  insti- 
tuted a  club  at  the  Essex  Head,  in  Essex 
St  reef,  then  k(*pt  by  Samuel  Greaves,  an  old 
servant  of  IMr.  'riirnle's. 

JOHNSON  TO   REYNOLDS. 

•'  December  4.  178,1. 
•'  Dfvk  .Sir.  —  It  is  inconvt-nient  to  me  to  come 
out ;  I  should  else  have  waited  on  you  with  an  ac- 
eo»int  of  a  little  evening  club  which  we  are  esta- 
blishing in  E^scx  Street,  in  the  Strand,  and  of  which 
ymi  are  (ksired  to  be  one.  It  will  be  held  at  the 
Kssex  Head,  now  kejit  by  an  old  servant  of  Thrale's. 
The  company  is  numerous,  and.  as  y«)u  will  see  by 
the  list,  miscellaneous.     The  terms  are  lax,  and  the 


'  ••  With  this  invitation."  <ays  Hawkins.  "  I  chrorfiilly 
romplK'tl.  and  nirt,  at  the  time  and  |»l,ii-«'  ai»|ioinffd,  all  wijo 
ioiilil  I).'  ninstt^rt-d  <>(  <iur  sixntj,  ii.iint  ly.  Johnson.  Mr.  Hy- 
l.iiid.  and  Mr  I'aytie  of  tlic  Hank.  Wln-n  wr  worr  <  ollccrt'il, 
liio  thmiK'lit  that  wr  wtn-  ^o  (cw  orca»ionrd  some  nulnnrholy 
rfrtcctioti*.  and  I  rouM  not  hut  compare  our  incftinc,  at  sin"h 
an  advanced  perioii  nl  lite  as  it  was  to  ns  all.  to  that  of  the 
four  old  men  in  thf  '  Scnih- f'olloqniuin  '  of  Kr.ismus.  We 
ilint'd,  and  in  tin'  f.cmnj,'  rep.iUd  with  i  oir.«'.  At  trn  we 
brok»'  up.  much  to  thf  r«(;rt't  of  .lohn-on,  who  |)roposfd 
staying  ;  hut  hndinjt  us  inclined  to  hcj'.irat'-,  he  lift  u<,  with 
a  si^h  that  srcnii'd  to  c  unc  from  his  h»  .irt.  1  munung  that  he 
was  r»'lirinc  to  solitude  and  chccrl«»>  incditalivtn. 

■■  .lohn<>on  had  projios.  d  a  ni<'«''jn>;  like  l\\\>  «»ncp  a  month, 
and  wc  h.»d  one  morr- ,  hut,  the  time  approaching  for  a 
thud,  he  hecan  to  feel  a  return  of  some  of  his  complaints, 
ami  'icnilied  a  wish  that  we  would  dine  with  him  at  hi*  own 
liou^e  ;  .iiid  accor<linply  we  inr-t  there,  and  were  veiy  cheer- 
(ully  euiiTtained  Uy  him."  —  /.'/<■,  \>.  •'•1'-   —  C'KttKKU. 


3  J.ilinsnn  himielf.  hy  the  montioti  of  Jhirrij  the  paintor, 
seem*  to  have  anticipated  (as  h<'  very  naturally  inipht)  som»; 
ri-luifaiice  on  the  p.irl  o(  Sir  Joslma.  Indeed,  the  v  lolencc  ol' 
1!  iiry's  temper,  .md  the  alisurdity  of  his  conduct,  rendered 
him  no  very  atrre*  able  com;>anion:  but  towards  Sir  .loshua, 
h:s  l)«li.ivi(mr  had  lueii  particularly  oiricsive.  —  Chokfr. 

"^  .\  biopraphic.il  notice  of  Mr.  Cooke,  who  died  .April  .T 
l*s-'1  will  be  lound  in  the  rjontleman's  Map.izine  for  that 
month  ;  and  some  account  of  Mr.Joddrell  is  given  in  Nichols's 
/.//.  .ini'c.  vol.  viij.  —  Croker. 

^  I  was  In  Scotland  w  h  mi  thi<clubwas  founded,  and  during 
all  the  winter.  .b>hnsr>n.  however,  declared  I  should  be  a 
U)'  niber,  .-omI  inTentrd  a  word  upon  the  occasion  :  "  Bosweil," 
s.ul  lie.  "•  i«  .1  \i-rv  rhtfiii^lr  m.ni."  When  I  came  to  town  I 
w.i>  propos.-d  t>y  Mr.  H.trrinpton.  and  chosen.  I  In^lieve  tlnTe 
arc  1"  w  so<  ;(tie>  when-  th'Tc  is  better  onversation  or  more 
dr-coriim.  Several  oi  u«  resolved  to  continue  it  after  our  great 
f(^tuiidcr  was  removed  hy  death.  Other  members  wereadd«'<l; 
and  ii>w.  about  eicht  vears  since  that  loss,  we  po  on  hnfipilv. 
—  Uo^wiii..  .b>hn>on  h.aii  already  invented  uitcluhablc  for 
Sir  .1.  Il.iwkins.  See  ^j/i/t^.  p.  UW.  n.  I Crokkr.  |n17. 

^  Miss  Ilawkin*  candidly  says.  *'  no<well  was  well  justified 
ill  hiN  resnitment  of  my  lather's  desicnafion  of  this  as  a  six- 
ptntiij  cluh  at  an  ali'huust'.  I  am  sorry  mv  father  permitt«*d 
himself  to  be  so  pettish  on  the  subject.  Honestly  sjwaking, 
I  dare  say  he  did  not  like  being  passed  over."  —  Mem.  vol.  ii. 
p.  104.  _  CK'Kfn. 


expen««s  light.  Mr.  Barry  was  adoptf<l  U  I> 
Hrocklesby,  who  joined  with  me  in  tori*^!  ■s 
plan.  We  meet  thrice  a  week,  and  ht  "k  tr.-^* 
forfeits  twopence  If  you  are  willing  to  bi<<  -;  * 
member,  draw  a  line  under  voiir  nnutt.  yvr.s. 
the  list.  We  n.eet  for  the  first  lime  on  Mrii'  i 
eight.      I  am,  &c.,  Sam.  Johsscv' 

It  did  not  suit  Sir  Joshua*  to  be  onv  >■;  t  ■ 
elub.     But  when  I  mention  onlyMr.  iL- 
l^arriuirton,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Mr.  Murrh.  i- 
John  Niehols,  Mr.  Cooke  ^  Mr.  .I'W.'L  -'i 
Paradise,  Dr.  Horseley,  Mr.  WindhimMi:- 
surtieiently  obviate  the  misrepre?or,t4:  l 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  if  it  had  h^tn  i  >' 
alehouse  association  ^,  bv  which  Jobn^v  ? 
dejrraded.    Johnson  himself,  like  hl>  wm-^ 
Old  Ben,  comixised  the  rules  of  hi?  rlub. 

In  the  end  of  this  year  he  w.v  ^'iiA^f"' 
spasmodic  asthma   of  such  violenci.  itu'  ^ 
was  eonfincil  to  the  house  in  great  j-a -  ;^- 
sometimes  oblip:ed  to  sit  all  nighl  in  b«   - 
a  recumbent  posture  l>eing  so  hurful  t 
respiration,  that  he  could  not  endure  1^-:- 
bed  ;  and  there  came  upon  him  »t  liv  «- 
time  that  oppressive  and  fatdl  disen.«e. i "i*^ " 
It  was  a  very  severe  winter,  which  pn  - 
aggravated  his  complaints;    andtb»'*«r: 
in  which  Mr.  Levctt  and  Mr?.  Wiliun--  ^ 
left  him  rendered  his  life  verv  frl(X»ci^    ^ 
Desmoulins,   who  still  lived,  was  ber^i^  • 


•  "  RULES. 

"  To-dav  deep  thoiiRht»  with  roe  re^oU?  i"  ^.^''\.^ 
hi  mirth,  which  after  no  repcnlitiic  draws '  -^^ 

"  The  club  shall  consist  of  four  and  twmty 

'•  The  meetings  shall  be  on  thf  Mrtoday.  T^-"^';' 
Saturday  of  every  week  ;  but  in  the  we<k  bt-forf  i'^"  ^ 
shall  be  no  meeting;. 

"  Every  memlnr  is  at  liberty  to  introdiKe a  &>'«  3^' 
week,  but  not  oftener. 

**  Two  members  shall  oblige  theraielTes  in  J-"'-'  ■^' 
turn  every  night  from  eight  to  ten.  or  procurf  :a.  ^^ 
in  their  riwrn. 

"  Every  mcmtwr  present  at  the  club  ihiV.  •?'^\^/' 
sixpence  ;  and  every  memtier  who  stayi  «»i.t  •^' 
threepence,  (sir.) 

*'  The  master  of  the  house  shall  k«n  an  fci-'^'  ' 
absent  mcnil>ers  ;  .nnd  deliver  to  the  prenUcct  J^''  • 
list  of  the  forfeits  iocum*d. 

**  When  any  memlier  returns  after  ahs^^cf.  ^< 
mediately  lay  down  bis  forfeits  ;  which  ilbr  go;u 
presitlent  shall  require. 

•■  There  shall  be  no  general  reckoning,  bai f^tT  ^'  ** 
adjust  his  own  expenses. 

'•  The  night  of  indispensable  attendance  wi'lf«^'^7 
member  once  a  month.     Svhoever  sh.til  f^  ^^'^  ■ 
together  omit  to  attend  hiro^lf,  or  bv  suVti'ut.-  ^'■^' 
make  any  apology  in  the  fourth  month,  shall  tw  fjr--*»«^' 
having  alKiicuted  the  club. 

•*  When  a  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  the  namf<^f*^^ '"•'')    ^ 
and  of  the  member  recommtrnding  hitn.  ^h-ll  '"'      « 
club-rmmi  three  nights.    Un  the  foorlb  tie  ir«  -'  '^ ' 
ballot  ;  six  memliers  at  least  being  prrsent. x-^t-' »  •       ^ 
the  ballot  being  in  his  favour  ;  or  the  msjoofT.  "^  "• 
numbers  not  be  divisible  by  three. 

•*  The  master  of  the  house  shall  five  nnti<T  m  :^'  _ 
fore,  to  each  of  thosn  members  wbiMe  tuni  ^  **'~ 
attendance  is  come. 

•*  The  notice  may  be  In  these  words  :  - '  St.  Ob 

of ,  will  be  your  turn  of  presi^in't  **  ^ 

Head.     Your  company  is  therefore  earntstlf  rTV-i*"^  ^  . 

•*  One  penny  shall  be  left  bjr  met  meaiber  (or  ^f**  **^ 

Johnson's  definition  of  a  club,  in  this  i»b«  '^  ^  .^, 
tionary,  is,  "  An  assembly  of  jropd  follow,  »^'^  - 
certain  conditions." —  BofwixL. 


i  - 
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very  ill,  that  she  cQuld  contribute  very  little 
to  his  relief.  Ue,  however,  had  none  of  that 
unsocial  shyness  which  we  commonly  see  in 
piK)ple  afflicted  with  sickness.  He  did  not 
hide  his  head  from  the  world,  in  solitary 
abstraction ;  he  did  not  deny  himself  to  the 
visits  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances ;  but 
at  all  times  when  he  was  not  overcome  by 
i>leep,  was  as  ready  for  conversation  as  in  his 
best  days.^ 


CHAPTER  LXXVm. 

I 

1784. 

I 

Surton*9  Bookt,  —  Alderman    Clark.  —  Corretpond- 

enee.  —  Dr,  GiUatpie.  —  Vrt,  CuUen,  Hopt,  and 

Monro.  •—  Divine   Interpotitian.  —  Lord    Mon- 

boddo.  —  Dr.   Ro$M.  —  George    Sieevene.  —  Mre. 

Montagu,  —  Burke*e     Conoereation.  —  Foote.  — 

The  Empreee  of  Ruuia.  — Mre,  Thrale.  —  Eeele- 

tiaetieai   DieeipHne,  —  Fear  of  Death.  •—  Capel 

Loffi. —  Thomae  d   Kempit. — Dr.  Douglae, — 

Editions  of  Horace.  —  Charlea  Fox. 

And  now  I  am  arrived  at  the  last  year  of  the 
life  of  Samobl  Johmsom  ;  a  year  in  which, 
altbouffh  |>as8ed  in  severe  indisposition,  he 
nevortneless  gave  many  evidences  of  the  con- 
tinuance  of  those  wondrous  powers  of  mind 
v«'hich  raised  him  so  high  in  the  intellectual 
wdrld.  Hia  conversation  and  his  letters  of  this 
yar  were  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of 
ii>rmer  years.  The  following  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  hid  being  alive  to  the  most  minute 
curiosities  of  literature. 

JOHNSON  TO  MR.  DILLY. 
BookeOUr,  in  the  PouUry. 

•*  J«D  6.  1784. 
-  Si  a,  —  There  is  in  the  world  a  set  of  hooks 
which  tiled  to  be  sold  by  the  booksellers  on  the 
bridge  ',  and  which  I  must  entreat  you  to  procure 
nu'.  Tbcy  are  called  Burton*e  Booke*:  the  title  of 
'>"!'  i%  *  Admirable  Curio«itties,  Rarities,  and  Won- 
'*vr\  in  EngUtnd.'  I  believe  there  are  about  five  or 
••t  of  them  :  they  seem  very  proper  to  allure  back* 
vrd  readers  ;  be  so  kind  as  to  get  them  for  me, 
iintl  M*nd  me  them  with  tlie  best  printed  edition  of 
*  Kaxter*!  Call  to  the  Unconverted.'     I  am,  &c., 

**  Sam.  Jobhsok.** 

JOHNSON  TO  PERKINa 

"  Jan.  ai.  17ft4. 
■*  DsAm  St  a, —  I  was  very  sorry  not  to  see  you 
\«  ben  you  were  so  kind  as  to  call  on  roe ;  but  to  dls* 


<m  tK«  90ib  Dee..  Dr.snd  Mlti  Fanny  Bomer  visited  him. 
• '  |>«rtlnc  be  grianed  b«r  hand  and  iakf,  **  The  bliicer  I  hav<> 
' '    -t  for  tnf  beeatn  has  betrayed  some  varj  bad  tokens,  but 

•  «  111  not  t^nify  aj-telf  by  talking  of  then.  Ak^  prir%  Dtett 
tortir  m<H  '*     TnU  wss  tha  only  tlma  ha  erar  addratied  her  In 

*  r^ncb.  and  ehm  thought  ha  did  m  that  loma  othrr  partoni 
• '.'»  vcre  In  the  room  might  noC  hMr  this  ioluoctlon.—  L(Ar 
.'  ftttrmey,  I.  MI.  —  CaoKSS,  1647. 

'  Old  LomIoo  Bridge,  imca  covarad  on  both  bands  with 
i*.<tp«  and  booaes  over  tbcm.  —  Caosca,  1847. 


appoint  friends,  and  if  they  are  not  very  good- 
natured,  to  disoblige  them,  is  one  of  the  evils  of 
sickness.  If  you  will  please  to  let  me  know  wbich 
of  the  afternoons  in  this  week  I  shall  be  favoured 
with  another  visit  by  you  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  and 
the  young  people,  1  will  take  all  the  measures  that 
I  can  to  be  pretty  well  at  that  time.     I  am,  &c., 

**  Sam.  Johkson.** 

His  attention  to  the  Essex  Head  Club  ap- 
pears from  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Alder- 
man Clark,  a  gentleman  forwhom  he  deservedly 
entertained  a  great  regard.  ^ 

JOHNSON  TO  CLARK. 

•*  Jan  27.  1784. 
*<  Dear  Sir,  —  You  will  receive  a  requisition, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  club,  to  be  at  the 
house  as  president  of  the  night  This  turn  comes 
once  a  month,  and  the  member  is  obliged  to  attend, 
or  send  another  in  bis  place.  You  were  snrolled  in 
the  club  by  my  invitation,  and  I  ought  to  intro- 
duce you  ;  but  as  I  am  hindered  by  sickness,  Mr. 
Hoole  will  very  properly  supply  my  place  as  intro- 
ductor,  or  yours  as  president.  I  hope  in  milder 
weather  to  be  a  very  constant  attendant.  I  am. 
Sir,  &c.,  Sam.  Jobnsom. 

**  You  ought  to  be  informed  that  the  forfeits 
began  with  the  year,  and  that  every  night  of  non- 
attendance  incurs  the  mulct  of  threepence,  that  is, 
ninepence  a-week.** 

On  the  8th  of  January  I  wrote  to  him, 
anxiously  inquiring  as  to  his  health,  and  en- 
closing my  ^  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland 
on  the  Present  State  of  the  Nation.**  '*  I  trustV 
said  I,  '^that  you  will  be  liberal  enough  to 
make  allowance  for  my  differing  from  you  on 
two  points,  [the  Middlesex  election  and  the 
American  war,]  when  my  general  principles  of 
government  are  according  to  your  own  heart, 
and  when,  at  a  crisis  of  doubtful  event,  I  stand 
forth  with  honest  zeal  as  an  ancient  and  faith- 
ful Briton.  My  reason  for  introducing  those 
two  pointfi  was,  that  as  my  opinions  with  regard 
to  them  had  been  declared  at  the  periods  when 
they  were  least  favourable,  I  might  have  the 
credit  of  a  man  who  is  not  a  worshipper  of 
ministerial  power." 

[BOSWELL  TO  REYNOLDS. 

•*  Edinburgh,  6th  Fcbruarf,  1784. 

**  Mr  DKAa  Sia, —  I  long  exceedingly  to  hear 
from  you.  Sir  William  Forbes  brought  me  good 
accounts  of  you,  and  Mr.  Temple  sent  me  very 
pleasing  intelligence  concerning  the  taUr  Palmeria*. 
But  a  line  or  two  from  yourself  is  the  next  thing  to 
teeing  you. 

**  My  anxiety  about  Dr.  Johnson  is  truly  great. 


'  Theta  booki  are  much  more  numerous  than  Johnton 

nippoftod M  ALONB.    Mr.  Malone  adds  a  Hal  of  29  of  them. 

~  CaoRsa,  1847. 

«  My  venerable  friend  Mr.  Clark,  who  had  contributed 
tome  Information  to  my  first  edlUoo,  died  at  Cberttey,  Jan. 
16.  1831.  «t.93.^CaoKsa 

*  No  doubt  MiM  Palmer,  afterwards  Lady  Tbomood,  Sir 
Jothua't  niece.  —  CaoasR. 
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Jobnson,  indeed,  had  thought  more  upon  the 
subject  of  acting  than  might  be  generally  sup- 
posed. Talking  of  it  one  day  to  Mr.  Kembfe, 
ne  said,  "  Are  you,  Sir,  one  of  those  enthusiasts 
who  believe  yourself  transformed  into  the  very 
character  you  represent?"  Upon  Mr.  Kem- 
ble's  answering,  that  he  had  neyer  felt  so 
strong  a  persuasion  himself ',  **  To  be  sure  not, 
Sir,"  said  Johnson ;  **  the  thing  is  impossible. 
And  if  Garrick  really  believed  himself  to  be 
that  monster,  Richard  the  Third,  he  deserved 
to  be  hanged  every  time  he  performed  it." 

My  worthy  friend,  Mr.  John  Nichols,  was 
present  when  Mr.  Henderson,  the  actor,  paid  a 
visit  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  was  received  in  a 
very  courteous  manner.  See  Gent.  Mag. 
June  1791.  —  I  found  among  Dr.  Johnson*s 
papers  the  following  letter  to  him,  from  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Bellamy  :  — 


I 


f( 


"No.  10.  Duke  Street,  St  Jamea*i.  May  11. 178.1. 
Sir,  —  The  flattering  remembrance  of  the  par- 
tiality you  honoured  me  with  some  years  ago,  as 
well  as  the  humanity  you  are  knoti^n  to  possess, 
has  encouraged  me  to  solicit  your  patronage  at  my 
benefit.  By  a  long  Chancery  suit,  and  a  com- 
plicated train  of  unfortunate  events,  I  am  reduced 
to  the  greatest  distress  ;  which  obliges  me.  once 
more,  to  request  the  indulgence  of  the  public. 
Give  me  leave  to  solicit  the  honour  of  your  com- 
pany, and  to  assure  you,  if  you  grant  ray  request, 
the  gratification  I  shall  feel  from  being  patronised 
by  Dr.  Johnson  will  be  infinitely  superior  to  any 
advantage  that  may  arise  from  the  benefit ;  as  I 
am,  with  the  profoundest  respect.  Sir,  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant,  G.  A.  Bbt.lamy.'* 

I  am  happy  in  recording  these  particulars, 
which  prove  that  my  illustrious  friend  lived 
to  think  much  more  favourably   of  players 
than  he  appears  to  have  done  in  the  early  part  , 
of  his  life.* 

JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  PORTER. 

"  BoU  Court,  Fleet  Street,  Not.  10. 1783. 
"Dear  Madam, — The  death  of  poor  Mr. 
Porter,  of  which  your  maid  has  sent  me  an  account, 
roust  have  very  much  surprised  you.  The  death 
of  a  friend  is  almost  always  unexpected :  we  do  not 
love  to  think  of  it,  and  therefore  are  not  prepared  for 
its  coming.  He  was,  I  think,  a  religious  man,  and 
therefore  that  his  end  was  happy. 

Death  has  likewise  visited  my  mournful  habita- 


(( 


>  Mr.  Kemble  repeated  this  to  me  thirty  years  later,  adding 
that  the  occasion  on  whicti  he  had  felt  himself  the  most 
affected  —  the  most  personally  touched  .^  was  in  playing  the 
last  fccne  of  The  Stranger  with  Mrs.  Siddons.  Her  pathos, 
he  said,  in  that  part  quite  overcame  him,  but  he  always  en- 
dKAvoured  to  restrain  aiiv  impulses  which  might  interfere 
with  hlb  previous  study  of  his  pnrL  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in 
the  DiiiloKues  before>mentioned  (p.  601.  n.  3.)  makes  Jolin- 
son  tay  that "  Garrick  left  nothing  to  chance ;  every  gesture, 
every  expression  of  countenance,  and  variation  of  voice,  was 
settled  in  his  closet  before  he  set  his  foot  upon  the  stage." 
But  this  must  not  be  understood  too  literallT.  A  great 
actor  prepares  in  his  study,  positions,  attitudes,  the  particular 
mode  of  uttering  certain  passages,  and  even  the  tone  which 
is  to  be  adoptMl;  and  having  onoe  ascertained,  both  by 
thought  and  experience,  what  Is  best,  he  will  naturally  ad- 
here to  that,  however  often  he  may  play  the  part ;  but  U  is 
equally  certain,  that  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  merit  of 
a  great  theatrical  exhibition  which  Is  not  reducible  to  any 


tiou.  Last  month  died  Mrs.  WiUiains,  who  bm: 
been  to  me  for  thirty  years  in  the  place  of  a  siMef . 
her  knowledge  was  great,  and  her  coDverutuir. 
pleasing.     I  now  liye  in  cheerless  solitude. 

**  My  two  last  years  have  pa»wd  under  the  pm- 
sure  of  successive  diseases.  I  have  latdj  hac  thr 
gout  with  some  severity.  But  I  wonderfuiy 
escaped  the  operation  which  I  mentioned,  and  js\ 
upon  the  whole  restored  to  health  beyond  my  u^o 
expectation. 

*'  As  we  dally  see  our  frienda  die  round  us,  ^t 
that  are  left  must  cling  closer,  and,  if  we  cas  v 
nothing  more,  at  least  pray  for  one  anotlier;  aiu 
remember,  that  as  others  die  we  must  die  too,  aru^ 
prepare  ourselves  diligently  for  the  last  great  tmi. 
I  am,  Madam,  yours  affectionately,  &c., 

**  Sam.  JoBirK)». 

[JOHNSON  TO  MR&  THRALE 
i  Extract.) 

**  London,  November  IS.  \'< 
**  Since  you  have  written  to  me  with  the  ati-^- 
tion  and  tenderness  of  ancient  time*,  yoor  le^.r 
give  me  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure  which  a  Uv  - 
solitude  admits.     Tou  will  never  bestow  anv  ^'u^ 
of  your  good-will  on    one  who  deserves  U.:*!' 
Those  that  have  loved  longest  love  best  A  su.i  r. 
blase  of  kindness  may  by  a  single  blast  of  coiu.' 
be  extinguished ;  but  that  fondnes  which  len^t  *  < 
time  has  connected  with  many  circumstance^  t- 
occasions,  though  it  may  for  a  while  be  depre^-< 
by  disgust  or  resentment,  with  or  without  a  ra.x 
is  hourly  revived  by  accidental   recollccti<ra.     T. 
those  that  have  lived  long  together,  every  d>-. 
heard  and  every  thing  seen  recalls  some  pie3>  - 
communicated   or   some  benefit   oonferivd.  v.- 
petty  quarrel  or  some  slight  endearment     E^tc-.- 
of  great  powers,  or  amiable  qualities  nevlv  ^.> 
covered,  may  embroider  a  day  or  a  we^.  I'i  - 
friendship  of  twenty  years  is  interwoven  «itS  ' 
texture  of  life.     A  friend  may  be  often  found  i  - 
lost ;  but  an  old  friend  never  can  be  found,  i  ^ 
nature  has  provided  that  he  cannot  easilj  b«  i>' 

A  pleasing  instance  of  the  generous  attii ' 
of  one  of  his  friends  has  been  difcovcp^-'. 
the  publication  of  Mrs.  Thrale*s  CoUet'ti  . 
Letters.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Miss  itr. . 
he  writes: 

"  A  friend,  whose  name  I  will  tell  yen  v 
your  mamma  has  tried  to  gucK  it,  sent  to  ci} 
sician  to  inquire  whether  this  long  train  of  >•  ^' 


rule,  and  which  depeoda,  not  only  on  ttio 
the  performer,  but  on  his  health,  bis  spiRO,  aod  nc»< 
soniu  circumstances   of  the  moraeist.  wbtcAi  may  t" 
encourage  or  restrain  his  powen.    And  ii  maif  t* 
afflrmed.  that  although  no  actor  ever  (anciea  hinsciro.^ 
or  any  actress  Calista,  yet  enotiona  cxdted  by  tk'  • 
raustcoostitxUe  a  great  piart  of  the  cbarm  which  dbta;.> 
on  the  stage  exceUence  Iron  nMrfMon^...-  Caoasa. 

*  Johnson's  dislilie  to  ptayerf  ia  early  IHb  was  "-** 
more  than  a  general  resentment  of  the  eupertor  e» 
wbirh  actors    obtained  over  scholars,  aad  m^t  ^' 
Jealousy  of  Ganrick'i  sudden  devstioii.    AAw  kk  <»• 
cess  in  the  world,  and  partleolariy  after  Garrick^  twr* 
he  began  **  to  think  more  (avoMrably  of  then.*' «-  (V »<* 


>  This  Is  the  6rtt  letter  In  wbtah  w«  pemin  a  «> 
coldness  towards  Mrs.  Thrale.  bat  it  ia  clsw  tn  • 
letter  of  the  96th  April,  amii,  thai  U  had  eslitod 
prior  to  this  dale. .—  Caoasa. 
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had  brought  me  into  difficulties  for  want  of  money, 
with  an  invitation  to  send  to  hira  for  what  occa- 
sion required.  I  shall  write  this  night  to  thank 
him,  haring  no  need  to  borrow.'* 

And  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrde: 

•*  Since  you  cannot  guess,  I  will  tell  you,  that 
the  generous  man  was  Gerard  Hamilton.     I  re- 
turned him  a  very  thankful  and  respectful  letter.** 
--  Letters, 

I  applied  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  by  a  common 
friend,  and  he  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  let  me 
have  Johnson's  letter  lo  him  upon  this  occa- 
sion, to  adorn  my  collection. 

JOHNSON  TO  HAMILTON. 

"  Nor.  19. 1783. 
••  DiA»  Sia,  —  Your  kind  inquiries  after  my 
atfairs  and  your  generous  offers,  have  been  com- 
municated to  me  by  Dr.  Brocklesby.  I  return 
thanks  with  great  sincerity,  having  lived  long 
enough  to  know  what  gratitude  is  due  to  such 
friendship ;  and  entreat  that  my  reiiisal  may  not  be 
imputed  to  sullenness  or  pride.  I  am,  indeed,  in 
no  want  Sickness  is,  by  the  generosity  of  my 
physicians,  of  little  expense  to  roe.  But  if  any 
uiieipected  exigence  should  press  me,  you  shall  see, 
dear  Sir,  how  cheerfully  I  can  be  obliged  to  so 
much  liberality.     I  am.  Sir,  your,  &c., 

•*  Sam.  Johnson." 

I  find  in  this,  as  in  former  years,  notices  of 
h\3  kind  attention  to  Mrs.  Gardiner,  who, 
thoutrh  in  the  humble  station  of  a  tallow- 
.  handler  upon  Snow  Hill,  was  a  woman  of 
♦•xt-ellent  good  sense,  pious,  and  charitable.* 
Mjo  told  me  she  had  been  introduced  to 
him  by  Mrs.  Masters*,  the  poetess,  whose 
Milumes  he  revised,  and,  it  is  said,  illuminated 
h.Te  and  there  with  a  ray  of  his  own  genius. 
M  r».  Gardiner  was  very  zealous  for  the  support 
of  the  Ladies*  Charity  School,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Sepulchre.  It  is  confined  to  females  ;  and, 
1  am  told,  it  afforded  a  hint  for  the  story  of 
**  Hetty  Broom"  in  "The  Idler.'*  Johnson 
this  year, I  find,  obtained  for  it  a  sermon  from 
the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Shipley, 
i»  hom  he,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
rhorarterises  as  "  knowing  and  conversable  ;  ** 
,iiMi  whom  all  who  knew  his  lordship,  even 
those  who  differed  from  him  in  politics,  re- 
ni ember  with  much  respect. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  having  written  a 
tragedy,  entitled  "The  Father's  Revenge,** 
>..me  of  his  lordship's  friends  applied  to  Mrs. 
fhapone,  to  prevail  on  Dr.  Johnson  to  read 
•iikI  give  his  opinion  of  it,  which  he  accord- 
in  jrly  did,  in  a  letter  to  that  ladv.  Sir  Joshua 
K»%nolds  having  informed  me  that  this  letter 
was  in  Lord  Carlisle's  possession,  though  I  was 

•  In  hit  win  Dr.  Johnaon  left  her  a  book  "  at  her  election. 
if»  kf^  M»  a  token  of  remcmbraoce."  —  Maloki.  She  was 
.^..  of  h»»  oWert  frlemli  (««/<'.  p.  7S  ),  att«mded  him  In  hU 
I  .f  illncf*.  and  the  heraelf  died  In  I7S0,  «.  74 —  Csokcb. 

'  Sm  ««liif.  p.  78. '  C.  _i  ._j       J 

»  A  few  copies  only  of  IhU  trasedy  hate  baen  printed,  and 
^•eo  to  lb«  aothor'a  frlwuU.  —  BoiWKti.. 

4  Ur.  iobntoa  hartnc  been  wnj  Ul  when  tb«  tragedy  was 


not  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  honour  of 
being  known  to  his  lordship,  trusting  to  the 
general  courtesy  of  literature,  I  wrote  to  him, 
requesting  the  favour  of  a  copy  of  it,  and  to 
be  permitted  to  insert  it  in  my  Life  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  His  lordship  was  so  good  as  to 
comply  with  my  request,  and  has  thus  enabled 
me  to  enrich  my  work  with  a  very  fine  piece 
of  writing,  which  displays  both  the  critical 
skill  and  politeness  of  my  illustrious  friend ; 
and  perhaps  the  curiosity  which  it  will  excite 
may  induce  the  noble  and  elec^ant  author  to 
gratify  the  world  by  the  publication'  of  a 
performance  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  spoken 
m  such  terms. 

JOHNSON  TO  MR&  CHAPONE. 

••  Not.  28. 1783. 

**  Madam,  —  By  sending  the  tragedy  to  me  a 
second  time  *,  I  think  that  a  very  honourahle  dis- 
tinction has  been  shown  me ;  and  I  did  not  delay 
the  perusal,  of  which  I  am  now  to  tell  the  effect. 

**  The  construction  of  the  play  is  not  completely 
regular:  the  stage  is  too  often  vacant  and  the 
scenes  are  not  sufficiently  connected.  This,  how- 
ever, would  lie  called  by  Dryden  only  a  mechanical 
defect ;  which  takes  away  little  from  the  power  of 
the  poem,  and  which  is  seen  rather  than  felt. 

**  A  rigid  examiner  of  the  diction  might,  per- 
haps, wish  some  words  changed,  and  some  lines 
more  vigorously  terminated.  But  from  such  petty 
imperfections  what  writer  was  ever  free  ? 

'*  The  general  form  and  force  of  the  dialogue  is 
of  more  importance.  It  seems  to  want  that  quick- 
ness of  reciprocation  which  characterises  the  Kn- 
glish  drama,  and  is  not  always  sufficiently  fervid 
or  animated. 

•*  Of  the  sentiments,  I  remember  not  one  that  I 
wished  omitted.  In  the  imagery  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  distinguish  the  comparison  of  joy  succeed- 
ing grief  to  light  rushing  on  the  eye  accustomed 
to  darkness.*  It  seems  to  have  all  that  can  be 
desired  to  make  it  please.  It  is  new,  just,  and  de- 
lightfiil. 

**  With  the  characters  either  as  conceived  or 
preserved,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  ;  but  was  much 
inclined  to  congratulate  a  writer,  who,  in  defiance 
of  prejudice  and  fashion,  made  the  archbishop  a 
good  man,  and  scorned  all  thoughtless  applause, 
which  a  vicious  churchman  would  have  brought 

him. 

**  The  catastrophe  is  affecting.  The  father  and 
daughter  both  culpable,  both  wretched,  and  both 
penitent,  divide  between  them  our  pity  and  our 
sorrow. 

**  Thus,  Madam,  I  have  performed  what  I  did 
not  willingly  undertake,  and  could  not  decently  re- 
fiise.  The  noble  writer  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
member that  sincere  criticism  ought  to  raise  no 
resentment,  because  judgment  is  not  under  the 
control  of  will ;  hut  involuntary  criticism,  as  it  has 


first  lent  to  him,  had  declined  tb«  coDtideratlon  oflL  -^ 

BOSWKLL. 

*  "  I  eould  have  bom«  my  wom  ;  that  itrangtr.  Joy, 

Wmindi  while  it  tmilet :  — the  long  imprisoo'd  wretch, 
Emerglnf  from  the  night  of  hit  damp  cell,  [fiingt 

Shrinis  from  the  tun^i  bright  be»m$  ;  and  that  which 
Oladoeu  o'er  all,  to  hbn  U  agony." .-  BoawiLL. 
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no  great  trouble  when  I  am  not  in  motion,  and  the 
water  of  the  dropsy  has  passed  away  in  so  happy  a 
mamier,  by  the  goodness  of  God,  as  Dr.  Heberden 
declares  himself  not  to  have  known  more  than  four 
times  in  all  his  practice.  I  have  been  confined  to 
the  house  from  December  the  14th,  and  shall  not 
venture  out  till  the  weather  is  settled ;  but  I  have 
this  day  dressed  myself  as  before  I  became  ill. 
Join  with  me  in  returning  thanks,  and  pray  for  me 
that  the  time  now  granted  me  may  not  be  ill  spent. 
"  Let  me  now,  dear  ladies,  have  some  account  of 
you.  Tell  me  how  you  have  endured  this  long 
and  sharp  winter,  and  give  me  hopes  that  we  may 
all  meet  again  with  kindness  and  cheerfulness.  I 
am,  dear  ladies,  your  most  humble  servant, 
—  Pemb,  MSS.  Sam.  Jobksom." 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

**  London,  March  18. 1784. 

»•  DzAK  Sia,  —  1  am  too  much  pleased  with  the 
attention  which  you  and  your  dear  lady  *  show  to 
my  welfare,  not  to  be  diligent  in  letting  you  know 
the  progress  which  I  make  towards  health.  The 
dropsy,  by  God's  blessing,  has  now  run  almost 
totally  away  by  natural  evacuation :  and  the  asthma, 
if  not  irritated  by  cold,  gives  me  little  trouble. 
While  I  am  writing  this  I  have  not  any  sensation 
of  debility  or  disease.  But  I  do  not  yet  venture  out, 
having  been  confined  to  the  house  from  the  13th  of 
December,  now  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

«  When  it  will  be  fit  for  me  to  travel  as  far  as 
Auchinleck  I  am  not  able  to  guess ;  but  such  a 
letter  as  Mrs.  Boswell's  might  draw  any  man  not 
wholly  motionless  a  great  way.  Pray  tell  the  dear 
lady  how  much  her  civility  and  kindness  have 
touched  and  gratified  me. 

**  Our  parliamentary  tumults  have  now  begun  to 
subside,  and  the  king's  authority  is  in  some  measure 
re-esUblished.  Mr.  Pitt  will  have  great  power*  ; 
but  you  must  remember  that  what  he  has  to  give 
must,  at  least  for  some  time,  be  given  to  those  who 
gave,  and  those  who  preserve  his  power.  A  new 
minister  can  sacrifice  little  to  esteem  or  friendship : 
he  must,  till  he  is  settled,  think  only  of  extending 
his  interest. 

"  If  you  come  hither  through  Edinburgh,  send 
fiir  Mrs.  Stewart  [p.  641.].  and  give  from  me 
another  guinea  for  the  letter  in  the  old  case,  to 
which  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  my  claim  till 
she  gives  it  me.  Please  to  bring  with  you  Baxter's 
Anacreon;  and  if  you  procure  heads  of  Hector 
Boece,  the  historian,  and  Arthur  Johnston  S  the 
poet,  I  will  put  them  in  my  room ;  or  any  other 
of  the  fathers  of  Scottish  literature. 

"  I  wish  you  an  easy  and  happy  journey,  and 
hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  you  will  be  welcome 
to,  dear  Sir,  your,  &c.,  Sam.  Johnson.** 

[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE.» 

"  London,  9(Hh  Mnrch,  17B4. 
**  Madam,  —  Your  last  letter  had  something  of 


>  Who  had  writtra  him  a  v«>ry  kind  letter.—  Choker. 

>  Mr.  Boswell  does  not  give  iig  kit  letter,  to  which  this  ii 
an  answer  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  exnretted  «ome  too  •an- 
guine hopes  of  prererment  from  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  favour,  ai 
we  Imve  just  seen,  he  had  endeavoured  to  propitiate.  — 

CaOKBR. 


tenderness.  The  accounts  which  you  have  had  of 
my  danger  and  distress  were  I  suppose  not  aggra- 
vated. I  have  been  confined  ten  weeks  with  an 
asthma  and  dropsy.  But  1  am  now  better.  God 
has  in  his  mercy  granted  me  a  reprieve ;  for  bow 
much  time  his  mercy  must  detennine. 

**  Write  to  me  no  more  about  dying  mtk  a  grort. 
When  you  feel  what  I  have  felt  in  approach  in:: 
eternity  —  in  fear  of  soon  hearing  the  scnteDce  ijf 
which  there  is  no  revocation — you  will  kisow  tlir 
folly :  my  wish  is  that  you  may  know  it  aoooer. 
The  distance  between  the  grave  and  the  rrmoteA 
part  of  human  longevity  is  but  a  very  little  ;  one 
of  that  little  no  path  is  certain.  You  know  zlt 
this,  and  I  thought  that  I  knew  it  too;  but  I  know 
it  now  with  a  new  conviction.  May  that  new  coo- 
viction  not  he  vain  ! 

**  I  am  now  cheerful.     I  hope  this  approach  tu 
recovery  is  a  token  of  the   Divine  mercy.     M\ 
friends  continue  their  kindness.     1  give  a  dioiii?r 
to-morrow.      I  am.  Madam,  your,  &c., 
—  Letteri.  **  Sam.  Johxsox.'  ] 

I  wrote  to  hinif  March  28.,  from  York,  in- 
forming him  that  I  had  a  hish  gratification  in 
the  triumph  of  monarchical  principles  o^er 
aristocratical  influence,  in  that  great  count  v. 
in  an  address  to  the  king ;  that  1  wits  tha5  t.j- 
on  my  way  to  him,  but  that  news  of  the  t:.-> 
solution  of  parliament  having  arrived.  I  w  .^^ 
to  hasten  back  to  my  own  county,  where  I  h .- . 
carried  an  address  to  his  majesty  by  a  gn  i: 
majority,  and  had  some  intention  o^  beiciz  i 
candidate  to  represent  the  county  in  p«rliaait-i.r. 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

'*  Loadon,  March  90.  ITm 

*<  DcAa  Sxa, — You  could  do  nothing  so  propr* 
as  to  hasten  back  when  you  found  the  pcrBazrc^  * 
dissolved.  With  the  influence  which  your  add.-,  ^ 
must  have  gained  you,  it  may  reasonably  be  «t- 
pected  that  your  presence  will  be  of  iroportai^  ^ 
and  your  activity  of  effect. 

"  Your  solicitude  for  me  gives  me  that  plca$:.r. 
which  every  man  feels  frcnn  the  kindness  of  suri  i 
friend  ;  and  it  is  with  delight  I  relieve  it  by  tt\.s  : 
that  Dr.  Brocklesby's  account  is  true,  mod  tha£  i 
am,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  wonderfully  letiert'C 

**  You  are  entering  upon  a  transaction  whirb  n- 
quires  much  prudence.     You  must  endmwi&r     < 
oppose  without  exasperating ;  to  practise  tcmpcn: 
hostility,  without  producing  enemies  for  USt.      X 
is,  perhaps,  hard  to  be  done ;  yet  it  has  bc«o  d«  .r 
by  many,  and  seems  most  likely  to  be  etf««tet:    ^ 
opposing  merely  upon  general  priDciples,  wah.-* 
descending  to  personal  or  particular  eensttrrt 
objections.     One  thing  I  must  e^joia  yon.  whirt 
seldom  observed  in   the  conduct  of  dectioes : 
must  entreat  you  to  be  scrupulous  in  the  uw 
strong  liquors.   One  nigbt^s  drunkenness  may  6<^  i 
the  labours  of  forty  days  wcU  employed.      Be  -nr- 


*  See  ante,  pp.  1S6.  S94.  —  CaoasR. 

>  I  think  it  necesiAry  to  Johncrto'i  pmMul 


*•• 


necesiAry  to 
continue  extract*  of  hl«  corre»poodefw*  «ith 
to  its  conclusion.—  CaoRss. 


Mi^  rk 
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but  not  oUmorouft ;  be  active,  but  not  malicious ; 
and  you  may  form  such  an  interest,  as  may  not  only 
exalt  yourself,  but  dignify  your  &mily. 

**  We  are,  as  you  may  suppose,  all  busy  here.  Mr. 
Fox  resolutely  stands  for  Westminster,  and  his 
friends  say  will  carry  the  election.  >  However  that 
be.  he  will  certainly  have  a  seat.  Mr.  Hoole  has 
just  told  me,  that  the  city  leans  towards  the  king. 

*'  Let  me  hear,  from  time  to  time,  how  you  are 
employed,  and  what  progress  you  make.  Make 
(IcAT  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  all  the  young  Boswells, 
the  sincere  compliments  of,  Sir,  your  affectionate 
humble  servant,  &c.,  Sam.  Johnsok.*' 

To  Mr.  Langton  he  wrote  with  that  cor- 
diality which  was  suitable  to  the  long  friend- 
i*iiip  which  had  subsisted  between  him  and  that 
griitleman. 


JOHNSON  TO  LANGTON. 

(ExtraeU.) 

**  March  S7.  Since  yoa  left  me  I  have  continued, 
in  my  own  opinion,  and  in  Dr.  Brocklesby's,  to  grow 
U'tier,  with  respect  to  all  my  formidable  and  danger- 
ous distempers;  though,  to  a  body  battered  and 
sliaken  as  mine  has  lately  been,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
weak  atucks  may  be  sometimes  mischievous.  I  have, 
indeed,  by  standing  carelessly  at  an  open  window, 
got  a  very  troublesome  cough,  which  it  has  been 
nrcpssary  to  appease  by   opium,  in  larger  quan- 
tities than  I  like  to  take,  and  I  have  not  found 
it  );ivo  way  so   readily  as   I  expected:    its  ob- 
stinacy, however,  seems  at  last  disposed  to  sub- 
fnit  to  the  remedy,  and  I   know  not  whether  I 
should  then  have  a  right  to  complain  of  any  morbid 
H.  iisation.     My  asthma  is,  I  am  afraid,  constitu- 
tior.al  and  incurable;  but  it  is  only  occasional,  and, 
tjiiless  it  be  excited  by  labour  or  by  cold,  gives  me 
tut  molestation,  nor  does  it  lay  very  close  siege  to 
Ittc;  for  Sir  John  Floyer,  whom  the  physical  race 
consider  as  author  of  one  of  th«  best  books  upon  it, 
p  lilted  on  to  ninety,  as  was  supposed.     And  why 
iA  ere  we  content  with  supposing  a  fact  so  interesting 
of  a  man  so  coaspicuous?     Because  he  corrupted, 
lit  perhaps  seventy  or  eighty,  the  register,  that  he 
n.i^ht  pass  for  younger  than  he  was.     He  was  not 
nitirh  less  than  eighty,  when  to  a  man  of  rank,  who 
t;  mlcstly  asked  his  age,  he  answered,  '  Go  look;' 
ti>ough  he  was  in  general  a  man  of  civility  and  ele- 
^  xuvv.     The  ladies  I  find,  are  at  your  house  all 
SI  <-ll.  except  Miss  Langton«  who  will  probably  soon 
r«  tover  her  health  by  light  suppers.      I^t  her  eat 
^r  dmner  as  she  will,  but  not  take  a  full  stomach 
tit    lied.     Pay   my  sincere  respects   to  dear  Miss 
I.angton  in   Lincohistiire ;    let   her   know  that  I 


B 


Mr.  Fox  was  returned  for  Wpitminitcr,  after  a  sharp 
I  ,.in  sad  a  tcdlooi  tcmtlny.  •  Crokss. 

•  To  which  Johmoo  returned  this  sniwer :  — 
••  l>f .  Johnion  acknowledges  with  grrst  retp«:t  the  honour 
1  ^rd  Portmore't  noCke.    He  it  l>etter  than  he  wai  i  and 
'i,   ai  his  Lordship  direct*,  write  to  Mr.  Langton." ~ 

4Wt|.L. 

"  "^ue  eniloeot  piUoter.  representative  of  the  ancient  famlljr 
M  I'uftfff  (now  lliimphry)  In  the  west  of  Knidand ;  who. 
*i>pf^s»  from  their  arms  which  they  have  invariahlv  u«f^, 

.  •  ••  HM>a  (as  I  have  seen  authenticated  hjr  the  bo»t  authnrltv ) 
-  o'  tbo»m  among  the  knighu  and  esquires  of  honour,  who 

"  repressDted  bj  Hotinshed  a*  bavitig  issued  from  the 


mean  not  to  break  our  league  of  friendship,  and 
that  I  have  a  set  of  Lives  for  her,  when  I  have  the 
means  of  sending  it." 

**  j4pril  8.  I  am  still  disturbed  by  my  cough  i  but 
what  thanks  have  I  not  to  pay,  when  my  cough  is 
the  most  painful  sensation  tliat  I  feel  ?  and  from  that 
T  expect  hardly  to  be  released,  while  winter  continues 
to  gripe  us  with  so  much  pertinacity.  The  year 
has  now  advanced  eighteen  days  beyond  the  equinox, 
and  still  there  is  very  little  remission  of  the  cold. 
When  warm  weather  comes,  which  surely  must 
come  at  last,  I  hope  it  will  help  both  me  and  your 
young  lady.  The  man  so  busy  about  addresses  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  our  own  Boswell,  who 
had  come  as  far  as  York  towards  London,  but 
turned  back  on  the  dissolution,  and  is  said  now  to 
stand  for  some  plac^  Whether  to  wish  him  suc- 
cess his  best  friends  hesitate.  Let  me  have  your 
prayers  for  the  completion  of  my  recovery.  I  am 
now  belter  than  I  ever  expected  to  have  been. 
May  God  add  to  his  mercies  the  grace  that  may 
enable  me  to  use  them  according  to  his  will.  My 
compliments  to  all." 

**  jlpril  13.  I  had  this  evening  a  note  from  Lord 
Portmore'  desiring  that  I  would  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  my  health.  You  might  have  had  it  with  less 
circumduction.  I  am,  by  God's  blessing,  I  believe, 
free  from  all  morbid  sensations,  except  a  cough, 
which  is  only  troublesome.  But  I  am  still  weak,  and 
can  have  no  great  hope  of  strength  till  the  weather 
shall  be  softer.  The  summer,  if  it  be  kindly,  will, 
I  hope,  enable  me  to  support  the  winter.  God, 
who  has  so  wonderfully  restored  me,  can  preserve 
me  in  all  seasons.  Let  me  inquire  in  my  turn 
af^er  the  state  of  your  family,  great  and  little.  I 
hope  Lady  Rothes  and  Miss  I^ngton  are  both 
well.  That  is  a  good  basis  of  content.  Then  how 
goes  George  on  with  his  studies  ?  How  does  Miss 
Mary  ?  And  how  does  my  own  Jenny  ?  I  think 
I  owe  Jenny  a  letter,  which  I  will  take  care  to 
pay.  In  the  mean  time  tell  her  that  I  acknow- 
ledge the  debt  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compli- 
ments to  the  ladies.  If  Mrs.  Langton  comes  to 
London,  she  will  favour  me  with  a  visit,  for  I  am 
not  well  enough  to  go  out** 


JOHNSON  TO  OZIAS  HUMPHRY.* 

••  April  6.  I7W. 
**  Si  a,  —  Mr.  Hoole  has  told  me  with  what  be- 
nevolence you  listened  to  a  request  which  I  was 
almost  afraid  to  make,  of  leave  to  a  young  painter^ 
to  attend  you  from  time  to  time  in  your  painting- 
room,  to  see  your  operations,  and  receive  your  in- 
structions. The  young  man  has  perhaps  good 
parts,  but  has  been  without  a  regular  education. 


Tower  of  London  on  coursers  appjrrlird  for  th^  justes.  ac* 
companied  by  latJirs  of  tionuur,  if>H<]iii|t  every  one  a  kniitiit. 
with  a  chiiln  of  Rold.  patting  ihroitKh  the  streets  of  Loudon 
into  Smiliiflcld,  on  Suttdiiv,  at  thri*e  o'cIckIi  in  the  ari«*rii(N>ii, 
bfing  the  tirst  Sumlar  aitcT  MuhsflinA*.  in  the  fourtpoiith 

fear  of  KInic  Richard  ihp  Second.  TLi*  family  ouce  pn}o)rd 
ATgc  potkettiuos,  hut.  Wkr  others,  havr  lutl  thrm  In  the  pro. 
frreM  of  ases.  Thrir  blood,  howr«rr,  rrm.titit  t3  thrm  well 
asrertainea  ;  and  thfy  may  hofie.  in  t>i«*  ri'Toltiiion  of  trvrnts, 
to  recover  that  ranli  in  siM-ifty  for  which,  in  modern  tim<'*, 
fortune  se<*m«  to  t)e  an  ttidi«|M'n»at>li*  reqiiiiite.  —  Boswell 
Mr.  Humphry  dieil  in  IflO,  rt.  M.  Ills  emiucncr  as  a  painter 
i»A«  a  good-natured  error  of  Botwell's.  —  Crokcb. 
<  Son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Palerion,  ante,  p.  '£iH.  n.  1— Ctoass. 
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He  is  my  godson,  and  therefore  I  interest  myself 
in  his  progress  and  success,  and  shall  think  myself 
much  favoured  if  I  receive  from  you  a  permission 
to  send  him. 

'*  Mv  health  is,  hv  God's  blessins',  much  restored, 
but  I  am  not  yet  allowed  by  my  physicians  lo  go 
abroad  ;  nor,  indeed,  do  1  think  myself  yet  able  to 
endure  the  weather.      I  am,  Sir,  Ac, 

Sam.  Johnson." 

JOHNSON  TO  HUiMPHRY. 

"April  10.  \1M 
»*  Sir,  —  The  hearer  is  my  godson,  whom  I  take 
the  liberty  of  reconnneiuiing  to  your  kindness ; 
which  I  hope  he  will  dt-scrve  by  his  respect  to 
vour  excellence,  and  his  gratitude  for  your  favours. 
1  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Sam.  Johnson." 

JOHNSON  TO  HUMPHRY. 

•'  May  31.1 7S4. 
«*SiK, —  I  am  very  much  obliged  by  your  civilities 
to  my  godson,  but  must  big  of  you  to  add  to  them 
thefavour  of  permitting  hlin  lo  see  you  paint,  that 
he  may  know  h»)w  a  picture  is  begun,  advanced, 
and  completed.  If  he  may  atten«i  you  in  a  few  of 
your  operations,  I  hope  he  wdl  show  that  the  benefit 
has  been  proi)erly  conferred,  both  by  his  proficiency 
and  his  gratitude.  At  least  I  shall  consider  you 
as  enlarging  your  kindness  to,  Sir,  ivc, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson/' 

JOHNSON  TO  TAYLOR, 

Ashlxmrue. 

'•  London.  Faster  Monday.  April  12.  17«4. 

"  Dfah  Siu,  —  Wli.-it  can  be  the  reason  that  I 
bear  notiiiiig  from  you  ?  I  hope  nothing  disables 
vou  from  writing.  What  I  have  seer),  and  what  I 
have  felt,  gives  me  reason  lo  fiar  every  thing.  Do 
not  omit  giving  me  the  comfort  of  knowing,  that 
after  all  my  losses,  I  have  yet  a  friend  left. 

"  I  want  every  comfort.  My  life  is  very  solitary 
and  very  cheerless.  Though  it  has  pleased  God 
wonderfully  to  deliver  me  from  the  droi)sy,  I  am 
yet  very  weak,  and  have  not  passed  the  door  since 
the  \M\\  of  Deceniher.  I  hope  for  some  help  from 
warm  weather,  which  will  surely  come  in  time. 

"  I  could  not  have  the  consent  of  the  physicians 
to  go  to  church  yesterday  ;  I  therefore  received  the 
holy  sacrament  at  home,  in  the  room  where  I  com- 
municated with  dear  Mrs  Williams,  a  little  before 
her  death.  O  my  friend,  the  approach  of  death 
is  very  dreadful  !  1  am  afraid  to  think  on  that 
which  I  know  I  camu»t  avoid.  It  is  vain  to  look 
round  and  round  for  that  help  which  cannot  be  had. 
Yet  we  hope  and  hope,  and  fancy  that  he  who  has 
lived  to-dav  mav  live  to-morrow.  But  let  us  learn 
to  derive  our  hope  only  fri)m  CJod. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  be  kind  to  one  another. 
I  have  no  friend  now  living  but  you'  and  Mr. 
Hector,  that  was  the  friend  of  my  youth.  Do  not 
nejzlect,  dear  Sir.  v<»urs  alVectionatelv, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 


JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALL 
{Extract.) 

"  London,  \5ih  AprxL,  1784.  —  Ye^tiTtiay  I  'i 
the  pleasure  of  giving  another  dinner  to  tbe  x-.-x.-.- 
der  of  the  old  club.  We  used  to  mcti  vn. 
al>out  the  year  1750,  and  we  were  as  chrtrfjii;  ' 
former  times  :  only  1  could  not  male  qrt  < 
much  noise  ;  for  since  the  paralytic  affluiiut.  ~ 
voice  is  sometimes  weak. 

"  Metcalf  [p.  710.]  and  Crutchley«.wlth>'j  1*^' 
ing  each  other,  are  Iwlh  members  of  PariiaTAn  .■■ 
Horsham.    Mr.  Cator  [p  767.  ]  is  chosen  tor  1-.-^  ± 

♦*  But  a  sick  man's  thoughts  soon  turn  ^-iri  .:•■ 
himself.      I  am   still  very  weak,  though  tt  ir> 
tite  is  keen,  and  my  digestion  potent ;  ani  I  ;7-" 
myself  more  at  table  than  ever  I  ditl  ai  ^)  '^ 
cost  before.      1  have  now  an  inclinitioo  tonj'.' 
which  even  vour  table  did  not  excite;  ix!r\l''' 
my  talk  was  more  about  the  dishes  than  my  f^*  • 
I  remember  you  commended  me  for  swmiTi:  r   - 
with  my  dinners  when  you  had  reduct^d  vc^ir':- 
I  am  able  to  tell  you  with  great  veraiity  '.r 
never  knew  when  the  reduction  began,  nur-i- 
have  known  that  it  was  made  hatl  nut  youn-  ' 
I  now  think  and  consult  to-day  what  1  *bi    ■ 
to-morrow.      Tliis  disease  will  likcwU*.  I  ti  '^ 
cured.     Tor  there  are  other  things  —  lio»  r'  " 
which  ought  to  predominate  in  the  mimi  ^(  '-' 
mam  as  I  :   but  in  this  world  the  body  »i'.l  ■  "■  ^ 
part ;  and  my  hope  is,  that  it  shall  have  norK.- 
my  hope,  but  not  my  con6dence ;  I  ha^e  on  ^  - 
timidity  of  a  Christian  to  determine, not  llit*>' 
of  a  Stoic  to  secure  me.*' 

"  April  19.  —  I  received  this  morning  yo'T  :i 
nificent  fish,  and  in  the  afternoon  your  ajv  ^^  " 
not  sending  it.  I  have  invited  tlie  \\.<"<^  ^ 
Miss  Burney  to  dine  upon  it  to-raorrow. 

"  The  club  which  has  been  lately  in^iiti'tf 
Sam's  ;  and  there  was  I  when  I  ^ds  la>i  <"^'- ' ' 
house.      But  the  people  whom  I  roentuifi-  - 
letter  are  the  remnant  of  a  little  club  iKat  -^■ 
meet  in  Ivy-lane  alK>ut  three  and  thirty  ycr- 
out  of  which  we  have  lost  Hawkesworth  an.i  I*  •  - 
the  rest  are  yet  on  this  side  the  grave." 

"  London,'  2\ st  April,    1  784.  —  I  m.tkf  n&' 
send  you  intelligence,  which,  if  I  do  not  fiitt-'  - 
self,  you  will   not  receive  without  son.f^  «•- ' 
pleasure.     After  a  confinement  of  one  h'.i"J"  ■' 
twenty-nine  days,  more  than  the  tblni  i'^"-  * 
year,  and  no  inconsiderable  part  (^  hucci^   - 
this  day  returned  thanks  to  God  in  H  ^   "' 
church  for  my  recovery;  a  recovery,  in  ray  ** 
fifth   year,    from  a    distemper  which  fe*  " 
viijour  of  vouth  are  known  to  surmount:  * 
very,  of  which  neither  myselC  my  fnen<J"«^  ^^^ 
physicians,  had  any  hope;  for  though  tbfy?*- 
me  with  some  continuance  of  life,  tbey  ^''^" 
posed  that   I   could  cease  to  be  dryp?i»^- 
dropsy,  however,  is  quite  vanisbe*! ;  anii  ti^  -" 
so  much  mitigated,  that  I  walked  t**"^-^  \ 
more  easy  respiration  than  I  have  kno*^ 
for  perhaps  two  years  past.     I  hope  tlw  i^**^' 
lightens  my  days  will  a^lst  me  to  use  t-.-c  ' 

'*  The   Hooles,    Miss    Bumcy,  and  M^ 
(Wesley's  sister)  feasted  yesterday  "^^^  ^ 


»  Taylor  dir.l  IVhruary  1').  ITnM.aiul  lloctor.  2.1  Sej.t.  1794.      at  Stroalhara,  and  wa«  one  of  Mr.  Thraj***  f^-*^. , 
g.t.  s",  _  Mm.cm..  \  continued  in  the  Hotue  of  Commooi  «U  '""•"' 


-■  JcrLMiiial)  C'ruuhli-y,  \<t\.,  had  b«'<Mi  ono  of  the  intimates       IK47. 
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checrfiillf  oo  tout  noble  Bilmon.  Mr.  Allen  eould 
not  come,  ana  I  vnt  him  a  pieoe,  and  a  great  tail 
is  still  Idt. 

*«  Dr.  Broeklcaby  forbidi  the  club  [Sbia**]  at  pre- 
sent, not  caring  to  Tenture  the  chillneas  of  the  even^ 
ing ;  but  I  purpoie  to  ihow  myielf  on  Saturday  at 
thi!  Academy's  feast.'  I  cannot  publish  my  return  to 
the  world  more  effectually ;  for,  as  the  Frenchman 
says,  tout  U  tmonde  <*y  tromra, 

**  For  this  occasion  1  ordered  some  dothea ;  and 
was  told  by  the  tailor,  that  when  he  brought  me  a 
sick  dress,  be  nerer  eipected  to  make  me  any  thing 
of  any  other  kind.  My  reoorery  is  indeed  won- 
derful," 

**  London^  96tk  Apriij  1784.  — On  Saturday  I 
showed  myself  again  to  the  living  world  at  the 
Kthibition  :  much  and  splendid  was  the  company, 
l>ut,  like  the  Doge  of  Genoa  at  Paris,  I  admired 
nothing  but  myself.  I  went  up  all  the  stairs  to 
the  pictures  without  stopping  to  rest  or  to  breathe, 

*  In  all  the  madneia  of  superfluous  health.' 

The  Prinee  of  Wales  had  promised  to  be  there ; 
but  when  we  had  waited  an  hour  and  a  half,  sent 
u^  word  that  he  eould  not  come. 

Mrs.  Davenant'  called  to  pay  me  a  guinea,  but 
1  pive  two  lor  you.  Whaterer  reasons  you  have 
f'lr  frugality,  it  b  not  worth  while  to  save  a  guinea 
s  }ear  by  withdrawing  it  from  a  public  charity. 

**  Mr.  Howard  called  on  me  a  few  days  ago*  and 
^jre  me  the  new  edition,  much  enlargedt  of  his 
Account  of  Prisons.  He  has  been  to  survey  the 
jin^ons  on  the  continent ;  and  In  Spain  he  tried  to 
fH-netrate  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  but  bis 
curimity  was  very  imperfectly  gratified.  At 
Mailrid,  they  abut  him  quite  out;  at  ValladoUd, 
tl«cy  showed  him  some  public  rooms.** 

JOHNSON  TO  MR&  PORTER. 

■*  Loodoo,  April  K.  17M. 

**  Mr  DSAa,  —  I  write  to  you  now,  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  so  ikr  recovered  that  on  the  21st  I  went 
t'i  church  to  return  thanks,  after  a  confinement  of 
more  than  four  long  months. 

"  My  recovery  is  such  as  neither  myself  nor  the 
ph\4ictuis  at  all  eipeeted,  and  is  such  as  that 
^vry  few  examples  have  been  known  of  the  like. 
Join  with  me,  my  dear  lovs^  in  returning  thanks  to 
God. 

Dr.  Vyse  has  been  with  (me)  this  evening ;  he 
(oils  me  that  you  likewise  have  been  much  dis- 
ordered, but  that  yoo  are  now  better.  I  hope  that 
vr  «hsll  some  time  have  a  cheerful  interview.  In 
t'>i-  mean  time  let  us  pray  for  one  another.  I  am, 
.Maikm,  your  humble  servant,     Sam.  Johxsox.** 

UIL  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  RETNOLDa 

••  Bolt-eourt,  SOIta  April,  17M. 

**  Dsaa  Masam,  —  Mr.  Allen  has  looked  over 

tti(   pspers',  and  thinks  that  one  hundred  eopics 

*  ill  oome  to  6ve  pounds. 
**  Fifty  will  coat  4i  10*.,  and  five  and  twenty  will 


Tb«  Bshlfakkia  dtonsr  of  the  RojrBl  Aewtaeiy.  thso  fl?en 
1 1  *  uimr  roons  fai  SosmtmC  Hooie.  —  Caoasa. 

*  K  emutai  of  Mrt.  Tbrale't,  UetHm  hjnth  Sslusbury 
*  tttnn.  Married  to  Mr.  Davensnt,  who  afterwards  auumad 
t  ■•'  nftRM  of  Cofbtt,  aad  was  crtalad  a  baroost —  Csoasa. 

*  HrriMM  Mtos  BsraoMi's  ««  BiMqr  on  Tsite.'*  Sao  aal^. 
pp.  UftJm,   Maleae  vss  SBlslsd  by  the  hiaceuraie  copy  of 


cost  4L  5«.    It  seems  therefore  scarcely  worthwhile 
to  print  fewer  than  a  hundred. 

•*  Suppose  you  printed  two  hundred  and  fifty  at 
6L  10*.,  and,  without  my  name,  tried  the  sale,  which 
may  be  secretly  done.  Tou  would  then  see  the 
opinion  of  the  public  without  haxard,  if  nobody 
knows  but  I.  If  any  body  else  is  in  the  secret,  you 
shall  not  have  my  consent  to  venture.  I  am,  dear 
Madam,  your  most  affectionate  and  mo$t  humble 
servant,  "Sam.  Jobnsov.*'] 

—  /fcyn.  BfSS* 

What  follows  18  a  beautiful  specimen  of  his 
gentleness  and  complacency  to  a  young  lady, 
his  godchild,  one  of  the  daughters  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Langton,  then,  I  thiiuc,  in  her  seventh 
vear.  He  took  the  trouble  to  write  it  in  a 
large  round  hand,  nearly  resembling  printed 
characters,  that  she  niicht  have  the  satisfaction 
of  reading  it  herself.  The  original  lies  before 
me,  but  shall  be  faithfully  restored  to  her ; 
and  I  dare  say  will  be  preserved  by  her  as  a 
jewel,  as  long  as  she  lives.  ^ 

JOHNSON  TO  MISS  JANE  LANGTON* 

In  Roehttier,  KenL 

**  Maj  10. 1784. 
**  Mr  DCAassT  Miss  Jennt,  —  I  am  sorry  that 
your  pretty  letter  has  been  so  long  without  being 
answered ;  but,  when  I  am  not  pretty  well,  I  do 
not  always  write  plain  enough  for  young  ladies. 
I  am  glad,  my  dear,  to  see  that  you  write  so  well, 
and  hope  that  you  mind  your  pen,  your  book,  and 
your  needle,  for  thev  are  sJl  necessary.  Your  books 
will  give  you  knowledge,  and  make  you  respected; 
and  your  needle  will  find  you  useful  employment 
when  you  do  not  care  to  read.  When  you  are  a 
little  older,  I  hope  you  will  be  very  diligent  in 
learning  arithmetic ;  and,  above  all,  that  through 
your  whole  life  you  will  carefully  say  your  prayers 
and  read  your  Bible.     I  am,  my  dear,  Ac., 

**  Sam.  Jouvsow.*' 

On  Wednesday,  May  5.,  I  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, and  next  morning  nad  the  pleasure  to  find 
Dr.  Johnson  greaUv  recovered.  I  but  just 
saw  him ;  for  a  ooacn  was  waiting  to  carry  him 
to  Islington,  to  the  house  of  his  friend  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  where  he  went  some- 
times for  the  benefit  of  good  air,  which,  not- 
withstanding his  having  formerly  lauehed  at 
the  general  opinion  upon  the  subject,  ue  now 
acknowledged  was  conducive  to  health. 

One  morning  aflerwards,  when  I  found  him 
alone,  he  communicated  to  me,  with  solemn 
earnestness,  the  verv  remarkable  circumstance 
which  had  happened  in  the  course  of  his  illness, 
when  he  was  much  distressed  by  the  dropsy. 
He  had  shut  himself  up,  aad  employed  a  day 
in  particular  exercises  of  religion,  fasting, 
hnmiliation,  and  prayer.    On  a  sudden  he  ob- 


the  latter  la  p.  697.  Into  Iblnkiog  It  had  been  then  priatsd. 
Northcoto  (11. 115.).  adopts  thfi  orror.  —  Caoasa. 

*  It  is  so.  I  bsTo  M«n  It  very  lately,  framed  and  flstsd.  In 
tbepoMOuiOD  of  the  rcspecUbla  aad  amlabla  lady  to  whom 
It  vai  addresMd.  It  b  wrlttca  la  a  larfe  bao^  verv  fair 
aad  legible  {  MIm  Laaftoo  was  tbea  sevca  years  old.  Bee 
aall,  p.  861.  a  S.— Caoasa,  1847. 

Sc 
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tained  extraordinary  relief,  for  which  he  looked 
up  to  Heaven  with  grateful  devotion.  He 
made  no  direct  inference  from  this  fact ;  but 
from  his  manner  of  telling  it,  I  could  perceive 
that  it  appeared  to  him  as  something  more 
than  an  incident  in  the  common  course  of 
events.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  difficulty 
to  avow  that  cast  of  thinking,  which,  by  many 
modern  pretenders  to  wisdom,  is  called  super- 
stitifpius.  liut  here  I  think  even  men  of  dry 
rationality  may  believe,  that  there  was  an  inter- 
mediate '  interposition  of  Divine  Providence, 
and  that  the  '*  fervent  prayer  of  this  righteous 
man"  availed.* 

On  Sunday,  May  9.,  I  found  Colonel  Val- 
iancy ^ ,  the  celebrated  antiquary  and  engineer 
of  Ireland,  with  him.  On  Monday,  the  10th, 
I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Paradise's,  where  was 
a  large  company  ;  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Joddrel"*, 
Mr.  Hawkins  Browne,  &c.  On  Thursday,  the 
13th,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Joddrel's,  with 
another  large  company  ;  the  Bishop  of  E.xeter 
[Dr.  Ross],  Lord  Monboddo,  Mr.  Murphv, 
&c.  I  was  sorry  to  observe  Lord  Monboddo 
avoid  any  communication  with  Dr.  Johnson. 
I  flattered  myself  that  I  had  made  them  very 
g(K»d  friends ;  but  unhappily  his  lordship  had 
resumed  an<l  cherished  a  violent  prejudice 
a'Miinst  mv  illustrious  frieml,  to  whom  1  must 
do  the  justice  to  say,  there  was  on  his  part  not 
the  least  anger,  but  a  good-humoured  sportive- 
ness  Nay,  though  he  knew  of  his  lordship's 
indisposition  towards  him,  he  was  even  kindly  ; 
as  appeare<l  from  his  inquiring  of  me  after 
him,  by  an  abbreviation  of  his  name,  "  Well, 
how  does  Manny  f'^ 

On  Saturday,  May  15.,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Dr.  BrocklesV)y's,  where  were  Colonel  Valiancy, 
Mr.  Murphy,  and  that  ever-cheerful  companion, 
^Ir.  Devaynes,  apotheciu*y  to  his  majesty.^ 
Of  these  days,  and  others  on  which  I  saw  him, 
I  have  no  memorials,  except  the  general  recol- 
leetion  of  his  being  able  and  animated  in  con- 
versation, and  appearing  to  relish  society  as 
much  as  the  youngest  man.  I  find  only  these 
three  small  particulars :  When  a  person  was  men- 
tioned, who  said,  "  I  have  lived  fifty-one  years 
in  this  world  without  having  had  ten  minutes 
of  uneasiness  ;"  he  exclaimed,  "The  man  who 
says  so  lies  :  he  attempts  to  impose  on  human 


'  So  In  all  the  pditiotis.  though  the  Tne.inin^  of  the  term 
inlittni  (iiatt-  ilot'!<  n<il  scpm  quite  clear.  Pfrhnps  Mr.  Bos- 
Wfll  m.iv  have  meant  ininicdiati;.  —  f'uoKER. 

-  L  poll  this  sutijcft  thf're  is  a  very  fnir  and  judicious  re- 
mark in  th«*  \M\'  of  Dr.  Alxrnethv,  in  tlie  first  edition  of  the 
Iiu>i:rnj>liia  Ht  itautiira,  wiiich  I  should  have  bivn  pKul  to  se«^ 
in  his  Lilf,  wliicli  h.xs  Jjfi'n  \vritt«'n  for  the  second  edition  of 
that  valuahle  work.  "  To  deny  ttie  exercise  of  a  particular 
providence  iu  the  Deity's  government  of  the  world  it  cer- 
tainly iinjiious,  yet  nothing  serves  the  cause  of  the  scorner 
more  than  incautious  forward  zeal  in  determining  the  par- 
ticular instances  of  it."  In  confirmation  of  my  sentiments, 
1  am  also  happy  to  quote  that  sensible  and  elegant  writer, 
Mr.  Melrnolh,  in  Iv-tter  VIII.  of  his  collection,  published 
under  thf»  name  of  Fitzosborne,  **  We  may  safely  a<sert,  that 
tlif  helicf  ofapir  icular  Providence  is  founded  upon  such 
probable  reasons  as  may  well  justify  our  assent.  It  would 
scarce,  therefore,  be  wise  to  renoinice  an  opinion  which 
alfordii  S(»  firm  a  support  to  the  soul  in  those  seasons  wherein 
she  stands  iu  most  need  of  assistance,  merely  because  it  is 


credulity.'*  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  m  tu 
observed,  that  men  were  very  diflferent  Hn 
lordship's  manner  was  not  impressive ;  a^l  I 
learnt  afterwards,  that  Johnson  did  lo-li. 
out  that  the  person  who  talked  to  himtra?  ir>- 
late  ;  if  he  had,  I  doubt  not  that  he  vouliKiv- 
treated  him  with  more  respect:  for,  once  tali:: 
of  George  Psalmanazar,  whom  he  reveTerh-n^ 
his  piety,  he  said,  "  I  should  as  soon  tkiii  * 
contradicting  a  bishop."  One  of  the  ct-mpir  * 
i)rovoked  him  greatly  by  doing  what  ht  o  u> 
least  of  all  bear,  which  was,  quoting  somrti:.' 
of  his  own  writing,  against  what  he  then  n^- 
tained.  "  What,  Sir,"  cried  the  geniiej- 
"  do  you  say  to  — 


'  The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  oiglit, 
Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  bj? 


"  T 


Johnson,   finding  himself  thus   present!?'',  t 
giving  an    instance  of   a   man  who  hii  b"' 
without  uneasiness,   was  muck  offender!  :^ 
he  looked  upon  such  a  quotation  as  uniiir :  l* 
anger   burst   out   in   an   unjiistifial»le  re>r. 
insinuating  that  the  gentleman's  remart  t.? 
a  sally  of  ebriety  :  "  Sir,  there  is  one  pi  >  ' 
I  would  advise  vou  to  command ;  wbea '  ♦ 
have  drunk  out  that  glass,  don't  drink  am  "^  ' 
Here  was  exemplified  what  Goldsmith  si 
him,  with  the  aid  of  a  verv  wittv  ima^^  •" 
one  of  Gibber's  come<lies :  "There  is  no  ar/:  . 
with  Johnson  :    for  if  his  pistol  misj«s  fcr^  - 
knocks  you  down  with  the  butt  end  of  it* 
Another  was  this:  when  a  genilemiL 
eminence  in  the  literary  world  wa«  vie: ' 
censured  for  attacking  people  by  annnni  :• 
paragraphs    in     newspapers,    he,    fn«  '^' 
spirit  of  contradiction,  as  1  thought  t>* 
his  defence,  and  said,  "Come,    come,  tb  • 
not  so  terrible  a  crime ;  he  means  only  fr ' ' 
them  a  little.     I  do  not  say  that  1  «b'>i  ■  • 
it ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  betwvrr>  i  ■ 
and  me  :  what  is  fit  for  Hephsstion  i<  i*' 
for  Alexander."     Another,  when  I  t'lli  -■ 
that  a  young  and  handsome  counters  hsS  ^ 
to  me,  "  I  should  think  that  to  be  prai^'i  * 
Dr.  Johnson  would  make  one  a  fc-il  iii  '"^ 
life;"  and  that  1  answered,  "Madam.!"- 
make  him  a  fool  to-day,  by  repeaiinf  ^i* 
him;"  he  said,  "I  am' too  old  to  be  nr*   • 
fool :  but  if  you  say  I  am  made  a  fo(^  I  ^- 


not  possible,  in  queitions  ofthis  kiiid,to  s<dreevcv?^^ 
which  attends  them."  —  Boswcll. 

3  Afterwards  General  Vailancr ;  tin  injr«t!:»»  5?»  * 
somewhat  of  a  Tisionaiy  on  IrUin  antiqaiUT:*.    ^  -^' 
1812,  set.  92.  —  Croker. 

*  Richard  Paul  Joddrel,  Esq..  fbrmerFr  MP.  f*  ^ 
died  Jan.  Vy.   1831.  aged  S6.    He  was  tike  kart  we«  - 
Johnson's  Essex  Street  club C»oiu». 

*  Indeed  his  friends  seem  to  bare,  m  tt  w^re. 
his  recovery  by  a  round  of  dinners,  for  be  wrof*  »  '*t  - 
to  Mrs.  Thrale :  — "  Now  I  am  brokeu  looce,  ipt  fra-r-' •  - 
willing  enough  to  fee  me.    On  Jiondaml  dr>«d  »:^  •  - 
dise;    Tnctday,   Hoole:    Wi^nrtrfajr.  Dr.  Titiw    '^ 
with  Joddrel ;  FHdap.  Mr*.  GarrtHt :  Satmrtas,  It  S^-* 
lesbv  ;  next  Monday.  Dilly.*'~  Crokkk. 

«  Most  probably  Mr.  Boswell  bim»«1f.  who  has  »s^  ^ 
once  applied  the  same  qaoUUon  oa  siMibr 
Croker. 

1  Verses  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Lrrett Bof««ik. 

0  George  Steereu. —  Crobjo. 
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not  denj  it.    I  am  much  pleased  with  a  com- 
pliment, especially  from  a  pretty  woman." 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  Mny  \5.y  he 
wiia  in  fine  spirits  at  our  Essex  Head  Club. 
He  told  us,  ^*  I  dined  yesterday  at  Mrs.  Gar- 
rick*s  with  Mrs.  Carter  \  Miss  Hannah  More, 
ami  Fanny  Bumey.  Three  such  women  are 
not  to  be  found  :  I  know  not  where  I  could 
tind  a  fourth,  except  Mrs.  Lennox,  who  is 
Mi{)crior  to  them  ajl.**  Boswbll.  ^'What! 
had  vou  them  all  to  yourself,  Sir  ?*'  Johicson. 
"  I  bad  them  all,  as  much  as  they  were  had  ; 
but  it  might  have  been  better  had  there  been 
more  company  there.**  Boswbix.  "Might  not 
^I  rs.  Montaffu  have  been  a  fourth  ?  **  Johnson. 
^  Sir,  Mra,  Montagu  does  not  make  a  trade 
r  bcr  wit :  bat  Mrs.  Montagu  is  a  very  ex- 
traordinary woman :  she  has  a  constant  stream 
f  conversation,  and  it  is  always  impregnated ; 
it  has  always  meaning."  Boswxll.  *^Mr. 
Hiirke  has  a  constant  stream  of  conversation." 
Johnson.  *'  Yes,  Sir ;  if  a  man  were  to  go  by 
•  iunce  at  the  same  time  with  Burke  under  a 
•fi<'<l  to  shun  a  shower,  he  would  say,  ^this 
i-*'  an  extraordinary  man.*  If  Burke  should 
j>»  into  a  stable  to  see  his  horse  dressed,  the 
"^tlcr  would  say,  *we  have  had  an  extraordi- 
t.  iry  man  here.  "  Boswelx..  "Foote  was  a 
III  til  who  never  failed  in  conversation.  If  he 
!u<l  pone  into  a  stable  —  *  Johnson.  "Sir, 
'.\  ho  had  gone  into  a  stable,  the  ostler  would 
i.u*  said,  ^here  has  been  a  comical  fellow;* 
'  at  h(*  would  not  have  respected  him."  Bos- 
M  t  i.u  ^  And,  Sir,  the  ostler  would  have 
.<.^wcrud  him,  —  would  have  given  him  as 
.  •  )«1  HA  he  brought,  as  the  common  saying  is." 
ioJiNHus.  **  Yes,  Sir;  and  Foote  would  have 
wcre<l  the  ostler.  When  Burke  does  not 
nd  to  be  merry,  his  conversation  is  very 
x-rior  indeed.  Tnere  is  no  proportion  be- 
II  the  powers  which  he  shows  in  serious 
•  N  and  in  jocularity.  When  he  lets  himself 
i* '« n  to  that  he  is  in  the  kennel.**  I  have  in 
'ii*'T  place  [p.  273.]  opposed,  and  I  hope 
ituccess,  Dr.  Johnson's  very  singular  and 
ri*'4ius  notion  as  to  Mr.  Burke's  pleasantry. 
Windham  now  said  low  to  me,  that  he 
^  Tf^d  from  our  great  friend  in  tliis  observa- 
ii ;  fur  that  Mr.  Burke  was  often  very  happy 
hi<4  merriment.  It  would  not  have  l)een 
!t  for  either  of  us  to  have  contradicted 
ii^on  at  this  time,  in  a  society  all  of  whom 
'■  uni  know  and  value  Mr.  Burke  as  much 
we  did.    It  might  have  occasioned  some- 


'  ■«  lrani«4  and  m%cwMni  lady,  to  often  meatloncd  In 

umr.  dlMl  at  htv  houM  in  ('laritF*  Street,  Feb.  19. 

■•  Urr  elghiy.ointh  jmr.  —  MALOMt.    The  letter*  of 

T*  -  Udir*,  porthunKMiriy  publbbrd.  have  confinncd, 

M       '««h|.  InrreoMd  th«  rcfiutatkio  of  Mrt.  Carter  and 

'  M  TV,  vhila  thrf  bava  •boUjr  extinguUhed  that  of 

D'Arblay  \  but  this  Indeed  bad  been  wantnir  ever 

'two  flrat  novala.  which,  clever  aa  they  were,  owed 

'  'I*  «l  of  tbeir  aKtraordlnary  avtecru  to  the  ttranue 

•  t.'ntatUm,  that  bad  been   Aomehow  nia<le,  of  tlie 

*  •<•  inf  tea  jrcart  roangtr  tban  ftb«  really  «a«.   A*Ui, 
»  3.  — CaoCBB,  1M7. 

i  u«f  e  iiDea  beard  that  the  report  was  not  w«U  foandad  i 


'••  -<  I" 


; .»  T 


ii 


thing  more  rough,  and  at  any  rate  would  pro- 
bably have  checked  the  flow  of  Johnson's  good 
humour.  He  called  to  us  with  a  sudden  air 
of  exultation,  as  the  thought  started  into  his 
mind,  ^  O !  Gentlemen,  I  must  tell  you  a  very 
great  thing.  The  Empress  of  Russia  has  or- 
dered the  *  Kambler  *  to  be  translated  into  the 
Ruiisian  language  ^ ;  so  I  shall  be  read  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wolga.  Horace  boasts  that  his 
fame  would  extend  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone;  now  the  Wolga  is  farther  from  me 
than  the  Rhone  was  from  Horace."  Boswell. 
"  You  must  certainly  be  pleased  with  this.  Sir." 
Johnson.  ^  I  am  pleasea,  Sir,  to  be  sure.  A 
man  is  pleased  to  hnd  he  has  succeeded  in  that 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  do." 

One  of  the  company  mentioned  his  having 
seen  a  noble  person  driving  in  his  carriage, 
and  looking  exceedingly  weU,  notwithstanding 
his  great  age.  Johnson.  "Ah,  Sir,  that  is 
nothing.  Bacon  observes,  that  a  stout  healthy 
old  man  is  like  a  tower  undermined.** 

On  Sunday,  May  16.,  I  found  him  alone : 
he  talked  of  Mrs.  Thrale  with  much  concern, 
saying,  "  Sir,  she  has  done  every  thing  wrong 
since  Thrale*s  bridle  was  off  her  neck  ;**  and 
was  proceeding  to  mention  some  circumstances 
which  have  since  been  the  subject  of  public 
discussion ',  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Dr.  Douglas,  upon  this  occasion,  refuted  a 
mistaken  notion  which  is  very  common  in  Scot- 
land, that  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  *  of  the 
Church  of  England,  though  duly  enforced,  is 
insufficient  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  clergy, 
inasmuch  as  all  delinquents  may  be  screened 
by  appealing  to  the  convocation,  which  being 
never  authorised  by  the  king  to  sit  for  the 
despatch  of  business,  the  appeal  never  can  be 
heard.  Dr.  Douglas  observed,  that  this  was 
founded  upon  ignorance ;  for  that  the  bishops 
have  sufficient  power  to  maintain  discipline, 
and  that  the  sitting  of  the  convocation  was 
wholly  immaterial  in  this  respect,  it  being  not 
a  court  of  juilicature,  but  like  a  parliament,  to 
make  canons  and  regulations  as  times  may 
require. 

Johnson,  talking  of  the  fear  of  death,  said, 
"  Some  people  are  not  afraid,  because  they 
look  upon  salvation  aa  the  effect  of  an  absolute 
decree,  and  think  they  feel  in  themselves  the 
maiks  of  sanctification.  Others,  and  those  the 
most  rational  in  my  opinion,  look  upon  salva- 
tion as  conditional ;  and  as  they  never  can  be 


but  the  elation  dticoTered  by  Johntoo.fn  the  belief  tlut  It 
wa«  true,  showed  a  noble  ardour  for  literary  Ume.^Boa- 

WELL.  „ 

J  Sw  antii,  p.  510.  n.  S.  —  Caoaaa.  .    .       ^     ^  ,« 

4  Since  the  abolition  of  the  High  ComwUtlmi  Cojirt  In 
IMO.  proccrdlnifi  a|r«lntt  elf rirymen  for  ro:l<>»U>tlcal  offences 
(happily.  In  tliii  country,  of  rare  occurrrnce.  when  compared 
with  the  number  of  tb«  rlernr)  ha^e  b«n  conducted  by  tha 
Mine  rulri  m$  are  obwrvrd  In  other  <^';!'"»"»*./"»TV ''\'h« 
■pintual  court!.  That  iiiconirenlciicM  h ate  attended  Ihrlf 
arolicatloo  to  such  tulU  U  not  a  "**»* ^"'P  •*|»I;^*»*ir««« 
mmlero  cmiet  .how  Uie  Dacetaity  oC  Kane  aarlj  and  eflBCtual 
remady . — UAtOLLAnD, 
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rare  that  tbej  tiave  complied  with  the  con- 
dition!, they  are  afrtud." 

Id  one  of  his  little  mBniucript  diarieB  about 
this  time  I  find  a  ihort  notioe,  which  marks 
his  amiable  dispoailion  more  cert^nlj  than 
a  thomand  studied  declarations.  "  Afternoon 
■pent  cheeriully  and  elegantly,  I  hope  without 
oiSence  to  God  or  man ;  though  in  no  holj 
dntj,  jet  in  the  general  exercise  and  cultiva- 
tion of  benevolence." 

On  Monday,  Ma;  17.,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Diliy'fl,  where  were  Colonel  Vallancj,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Gibbon^  and  Mr.  Capel  Lofit, 
who,  though  a  moat  lealoiu  Whig,  has  a  mind 
so  full  of  leaminr  and  knowledge,  and  so  much 
exercised  in  various  departments,  and  withal 
-  much  libcralitj,  that  the   ■  • 


□f  the  literary  Goliah,  though  they  did  not 
frighten  this  little  David  or  popular  spirit, 
could  not  but  excite  his  admiration.     Th 


also  Mr.  Braithwaite  of  the  Poat.of&ce,  that 
amiable  and  friendly  man,  who,  with  modest 
and  unassuming  manners,  has  associated  with 
many  of  the  wits  of  the  ase.  Johnson  was 
very  quiescent'  to-dny.  Perhaps,  too,  I  was 
indolent.  I  find  nothing  more  of  him  in  my 
notes,  but  that  when  I  mentioned  that  I  had 
seen  in  the  king's  library  sixty-lhree  editions 
of  my  favourite  Thomas  a  Kcmpis,  —  amongst 
which  it  was  in  eight  languages,  Latin,  Ger- 
man, F^en(^h,  Italian,  Spaniah,  English,  Arabic, 
and  Armenian,  —  he  said  he  thought  it  un- 
noceaflory  to  collect  many  editions  of  a  book, 
which  were  all  the  same,  except  as  to  the  paper 
and  print ;  he  would  have  the  original,  and  all 
the  translations,  and  all  the  editions  which  hod 
any  variations  in  the  text.  He  approved  of  the 
famous  collection  of  editions  ot  Horace  by 
Douglas  ',  mentioned  by  Pope,  who  is  said  to 
have  hod  a  closet  Gllcd  with  them  ;  and  he 
added,  "  every  man  should  try  to  collect  one 
book  in  that  manner,  and  present  it  to  a  public 
library." 

On  Tuesday,  May  18.,  I  saw  him  fora  short 
time  in  the  morning.  I  told  him  that  the  mob 
had  called  out,  as  the  king  passed  *,  "  No 
Fox,  no  Fox  I"  which  I  did  not  like.  He 
said,  "They  were  right.  Sir."  I  said,  I 
thought  not;  for  it  seemed  to  be  making  Mr. 
Fox  the  king's  competitor.  There  being  no 
audience,  so  that  there  could  be  no  triomph  in 
a  victory,  he  furly  a({reed  with  me.    I  sud  it 

■  H«  wu  probabiT  not  at  hit  mh  DDdBT  thv  dltnuUdnu 
wUnlnii  or^U^Ml  Cotft.  'lib  ohkll  hit  tUU  af  taollli  ludli- 

>  Thn  in«ili«i  br  rnpe  li  In  the  hillavliia  llun  </  On 
DiiDdid.  and  Us  lultfoliw)  wiUi— 


tt  do  very  well,  if  eiplaiiwd  thai :  "  Li'i 
ve  no  Fox,"  undentanding  it  is  i  p^r 
1  his  Majesty  not  to  appoint  thst  lemlmiu  ' 
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DtparUd    Fnauti.. 

Hdn  Maria  WiBiam^  —  KKlti<^-<J!'-'-- 
—  Naetem  om  At  Frnplimtt.  —  A'bijuw  - 
hjldtl  fFrilm.  —  Chink  of  Rmt  —  »*'f  "'■ 
Tory.  —  Uut  AJamt.  —  Foi  amd  Pia.  ^  H--- 

eliffi'i  TraBdSng  FiSttmtltipt Fmgrr —Jr<-' 

Tagfor.  —  Iffitf.  —  Dr.  NomtB.  —  Ra.  H'-^ 
BaU.  —  MMa€wltrKm.  —  B^aMttfUur^ 

Ox  WedDe«dar,  May  Iff.,  I  nt  a  put  "I  '^ 
evening  with  him,  by  onnelve*.  I  ;A«r':'- 
tfaat  the  death  of  our  friends  might  be  >  <i- 
solatioQ  against  the  fear  of  our  own  di»<>ilu'.. 
because  we  might  have  more  fntndi  is  '* 
other  world  than  in  thia.  He  pnhi^  ' 
this  as  a  reflection  upon  his  ■j^nh«D>'' '-  = 
to  death,  and  said,  with  heat,  "H™'-»-'  ■ 
man  know  vhere  his  departed  fiiendiai'. 
whether  they  will  be  hb  friends  in  ibc'^ 
world  F  How  many  friendship)  ht^'-'  '  ' 
known  formed  upon  prindpUa  rf  i"'- 
Most  friendships  are  formed  by  ttfi^  ■■: 
chance — mere  confederacies  in  vice  or  1:-^  ■ ' 
in  folly." 

We    talked    of    our   worthy    fric^l   '■ 
Langton.     He  said,  "  I  know  not  aho  > 

heaven  if  Langton  docs  not.     Sir.  1 

friend  ai  s  i-'' 

Yea,  Sir;   b«l 

has  not  the  evangelical  virtue  of  Li:." 

,  I  am  afraid,  would  Bot  sen.;- 

pick  up  a  wench."  * 

He  however  charged  Mr.Lan^'"''  '' 
what  he  thought  want  of  jadgmcnt  at-  ■ 
interesting  occasion.  "Wheolwtfil- 
he,  "I  desired  he  would  t«U  ne  fini'^ 
what  he  thought  my  life  was  ftnlty.  ^ 
brought  me  a  sheet  of  paper,  co  whiil  '■ 
written  down  levenl  text*  id  Soil''-'' 


'.  say  Sii 


'.Z:n^ 


pvUuHDt.    T%a  Wnt 


;■.■«-.• 
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commendins  Cluristiaii  charitj.  And  when  I 
questioned  nim  what  occasion  I  had  given  for 
such  an  animadversion,  all  that  he  could  saj 
amounted  to  this,  —  that  I  sometimes  con- 
tradicted people  in  conversation.  Now  what 
harm  does  it  do  to  anjr  man  to  be  contradicted  ?  " 
tioswELL.  ^  I  suppose  he  meant  the  manner 
of  doing  it ;  roughly  and  harshly.**  Johnsor. 
^  And  who  is  the  worse  for  that  f  **  Boswbix. 
**  It  hurts  people  of  weaker  nerves.**  John- 
son. ^  I  know  no  such  weak-nerved  people.** 
Mr.  Burke,  to  whom  I  related  this  conference, 
Miid,  **  It  is  well  if,  when  a  man  comes  to  die, 
be  has  nothing  heavier  upon  his  conscience 
than  having  been  a  little  rough  in  conversa- 
lion." 

Johnson,  at  the  time  when  the  paper  was 
>resented  to  him,  though  at  first  pleased  with 
he  attention  of  his  friend,  whom  he  thanked 
n  an  earnest  manner,  soon  exclaimed  in  a  loud 
ind  angrj  tone,  "  What  is  your  drift,  Sir  f  ** 
>ir  Joshua  Reynolds  pleasantly  observed,  that 
t  was  a  scene  for  a  comedy,  to  see  a  penitent 
;et  into  a  violent  passion  and  belabour  his 
onfessor.* 

I  have  preserved  no  more  of  his  oonversa- 
ion  at  the  times  when  I  saw  him  during  the 
est  of  this  month,  till  Stmday,  the  30Ui  of 
lay,  when  I  met  him  in  the  evening  at  Mr. 
Ir)ole*s,  where  there  was  a  huge  company 
oth  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Sir  James 
ohnston  happened  to  say  that  he  pud  no 
L*^ard  to  the  arguments  of  counsel  at  the  bar 
f  the  House  of  Commons,  because  they  were 
aid  for  speaking.  Johhsok.  ^^Nay,  Sir, 
rgument  is  argument.  You  cannot  help 
&yl ng  regard  to  their  arguments  if  they  are 
fMid.  If  It  were  testimony,  you  might  dis- 
'S:ard  It,  if  you  knew  that  it  were  purchased, 
here  is  a  beautiful  image  in  Bacon'  upon 
lis  subject.  Testimonv  is  like  an  arrow  shot 
om  a  long-bow ;  the  force  of  it  depends  on 
le  strenj^  of  the  hand  that  draws  it.  Ar- 
iment  is   like   an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow, 


Attn  all.  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that  luMr.  Langton 
M  teriotulf  roqiMtlad  by  Dr.  Johntoo  to  nanHoowhat 
l>o.«rKt  Co  hlro  rrroncoot  In  the  character  of  hie  frieod.he  wee 
jtul  aa  an  honeM  man  to  lotimate  what  he  really  thought, 
iirh  he  certainly  did  In  the  moet  delicate  manner ;  to  ihat 
biiacMi  himaelf,  when  In  a  oulet  frame  of  mind,  was  pleeted 
;h  It.  The  text*  •ufgested  are  now  before  me,  and  I  shall 
jU>  a  few  of  them.  **  Bletwd  are  the  meek,  for  they  ehall 
loric  lb«  earth."  ^  Mau,  t.  6.  **  I  therefore,  the  prboner 
th«*  Lord,  beseech  you  that  re  welk  worthy  or  the  rocetion 
crevlth  ye  are  called,  with  eU  lowliness  and  meekness, 
,h  long-auflhrtag  forbeerfng  one  another  In  loTe.**->£BAai . 
1 . 1.  •*  And  above  all  thevi  things,  put  on  rharlty,  which  Is 
>  bood  of  perfectness."  —  Col.  iTi.  14.  **  Charity  suffercth 
$,  and  la  alnd ;  charity  envietb  not «  charltv  Taunteth  not 
•If.  is  not  puflhd  up,  doth  not  behave  Itself  unseemly,  it 

^aatly  provoked.*'—  I  Cor.  i^ili.  4,5.  —Bkswill. 

I>r.  Johnson's  memory  deceived  him.  The  passage  re^ 
rv^i  to  la  not  Bacon's,  but  Boyle's,  and  may  be  found,  with 
light  TartatloQ,  In  Johnson's  Dictionary,  under  the  word 
hmSow.  —  Bo  happVi  selected  itre  the  araater  part  of  the 
uDplce  la  thnt  Incompvahle  work,  that  if  the  most  striking 
•acre  fdood  In  H  were  ooUected  lur  one  of  our  modem 
•kraahera,  under  the  title  of**  The  Beanties  of  Johnson's 
itionary**'  they  woold  form  a  veiy  pleasing  and  popular 
uroe. '—  Mai4nis. 

lit,  Moote,  la  bfa  Lft  qfSmolUU,  profciaes  to  rriate 
I  rif««meS«oee  (at  which  he  was  present)  with  more  **  pre- 
oo  *'  than  Boavell  t  but  it  la  satisfactory  to  find  that  his 


which  has  equal   force   though   shot   by  a 
child."  » 

He  had  dined  that  day  at  Mr.  Hoole's,  and 
Miss  Helen  Maria  Williams  being  expected  in 
the  evening,  Mr.  Hoole  put  into  his  hands 
her  beautiful  '*  Ode  on  the  Peace."  ^  Johnson 
read  it  over,  and  when  this  elegant  and  ac- 
complished young  lady^  was  presented  to  him, 
he  took  her  by  the  hand  in  the  most  courteous 
manner,  and  repeated  the  finest  stanza  of  her 
poem.  This  was  the  most  delicate  and  pleas- 
ing compliment  he  could  pay.  Her  respectable 
friend,  Dr.Kippis,  from  whom  I  had  this 
anecdote,  was  standing  by,  and  was  not  a  little 
gratified. 

Miss  WiUiams  told  me,  that  the  only  other 
time  she  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  Dr. 
Johnson^s  company,  he  asked  her  to  sit  down 
by  him,  which  she  did ;  and  upon  her  inquir- 
ing how  he  was,  he  answered,  '*  I  am  very  ill 
indeed.  Madam.  I  am  very  ill  even  when  you 
are  near  me ;  what  should  I  be  were  you  at  a 
distance?** 

[«*  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  KEYNOLDa 

*!  Madam, —  Tou  do  me  wrons  by  imputing  mj 
omianoD  to  uiy  captious  punetiliousoesa  1  have 
not  yet  seen  Sir  Josbus,  and,  when  I  do  w^  hinw  I 
kaow  not  how  to  serve  you.  When  I  q>o^e  upon 
your  affairs  *  to  •him,  at  ChrittmsSf  I  iceoeived  qa 
encouragement  to  speak  sgatn. 

**  But  we  shall  nerer  do  business  by  letters.  We 
must  see  one  another. 

« 1  have  returned  your  papers,  [pp.  697.706.]  and 
am  glad  that  you  laid  aside  the  thought  of  printing 
them.     1  am«  MadaiUt  your  most  humble  servant, 
^Meym,  MSS,  "8am.  Jomvson.*'] 

JOHNSON  TO  DR.  HAMILTON.* 

**  Bolt  Court.  June  4. 17BS. 
«  RtysaaiTD  Sia, — Be  pleased  to  excuse  this 
application  firom  a  stranger  in  favour  of  one  who 
has  very  little  ability  to  speak  for  hersel£     The 


statement  prorei  the  accuracy  of  Boswelll  narratioa,  as 
well  as  the  superiority  of  his  style  of  reporting.  —  Cboms. 

4  The  peace  made  by  that  very  able  stA^mvi  the  £arl  of 
Shelbume,  now  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  which  may  fairly  ha 
considered  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain  since  that  Ume.  —  Boewau.. 

»  In  the  first  edition  of  war  work,  the  epithet  amfahif  was 
given.  I  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  strike  It  out;  but  I  cottkl 
not  in  JustiM  sufler  it  to  remain,  after  this  young  lady  hal 
not  only  written  In  favour  of  the  savage  anarchy  with  whlca 
France  ha^ been  vlaltad.  but  had  fas  Ihave  been  Informed  by 
good  autln}ri(y>-walked,  without  horror,  over  the  around  at 
the  Thultteries  wtian  It  was  strewed  with  the  nakedVdIes  of 
the  falthftil  SwUs  OifSrds,  who  were  barbarously  raasaacied 
for  hajthig  bravely  defended,  against  a  crew  of  niAaas,  the 
mooatch  whom  they  had  taken  an  oath  to  defend.  Fnmi 
Dr.- Johnson  she  could  now  expect  not  endearment,  but 
revision. — Boswbll.  H Us  WUilans.  like  many  other  early 
enthusiasta  of  the  French  revolution.  b«l  latterly  altered  her 

3>loloo  very  considerably.  She  died  In  IttH*  «.  S5.  ~ 
aoasB. 

•  No  doubt,  pecuniary  aOrfrs.  elmihv  to  those  mentioned 
mUi^  p.  6S.  n.  1.  I  preserve  all  these  note*  as  proofs  of 
Johnson's  active  benevoleoee  towards  his  friends,  and  the 
rellanes  they  had  on  his  kindness.  —  Caoaaa. 

1  This  and  Uie  foUowlng  notes,  sddrsssed  to  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Hamilton,  Vkar  of  St.  Martin's  to  the  Fields,  ate  publlahed 
fkom  the  originals.  In  the  possession  of  his  son  (  who  observes, 
that "  th^  are  of  no  Auther  Interest,  than  as  showing  the 

do  S 
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unhappy  woman  who.  waits  on  you  with  this,  has 
been  known  to  me  many  years.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  Leicestersliire,  who  by 
an  unhappy  marriage  is  reduced  to  solicit  a  refuge 
in  the  workhouse  of  your  parish,  to  which  she  has 
a  claim  by  her  husband's  settlement. 

Her  case  admits  of  little  deliberation ;  she  is 
turned  out  of  her  lodging  into  the  street.  What 
mv  condition  allows  me  to  do  for    her   I  have 

« 

already  done,  and  having  no  friend,  she  can  have  re- 
course only  to  the  parish.     I  am,  reverend  Sir,  &c., 

MSS.  *<SaM.  JOHKSON.** 

JOHNSON  TO  DR.  HAMILTON. 

*•  Bolt  Court,  Feb.  II.  1784. 

"  Sia,  —  My  physicians  endeavour  to  make  me 
believe  that  I  shall  sometime  be  better  quali6ed  to 
receive  visits  from  men  of  elegance  and  civility  like 
yours. 

**  Mrs.  Felld  shall  wait  upon  you,  and  you  will 
judge  what  will  be  proper  for  you  to  do.     I  once 
more  return  you  my  thanks,  and  am,  Sir,  &c., 
—MSS,  •♦  Sam.  Joh  m  sok." 

JOHNSON  TO  DR.  HAMILTON. 

June  9.  1784. 

"  Sir,  —  You  do  every  thing  that  is  liberal  and 
kind.  Mrs.  Pelle  is  a  bad  manager  for  herself, 
but  I  will  employ  a  more  skilful  agent,  one  Mrs. 
Gardiner,  who  will  wait  on  you  and  employ 
Pelle's  money  to  the  best  advantage.  Mrs. 
Gardiner  will  wait  on  you. 

*'  I  return  you,   Sir,  sincere  thanks  for  your 
attention  to  me.     I  am  ill,  but  hope  to  come  back 
better  *,  and  to  be  made  better  still  by  your  con- 
versation.    I  am,  Sir,  &c.,         Sam.  Johnson.**] 
-^MSS. 

He  had  now  a  great  desire  to  go  to  Oxford, 
08  bis  first  jaunt  after  his  illness.  We  talked 
of  it  for  some  days,  and  I  had  promised  to 
accompany  him.  He  was  impatient  and  fretful 
to-nigQt,  because  I  did  not  at  once  agree  to  go 
with  him  on  Thursday.  When  I  considered 
how  ill  he  had  been,  and  what  allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  influence  of  sickness  upon  his 
temper,  I  resolved  to  indulge  him,  though  with 
some  inconvenience  to  myself,  as  I  wished  to 
attend  the  musical  meeting  in  honour  of 
Handel,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday. 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  diseases  and  pains, 
he  was  ever  compassionate  to  the  distresses  of 
others,  and  actively  earnest  in  procuring  them 
aid,  as  appears  from  -a  note  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  of  June,  in  these  words  :  — 


goodnet •  of  Johnson*!  heart,  and  the  spirit  with  which  he 
entered  into  the  cause  and  interests  of  an  indiTidual  in  dis- 
tress, when  he  was  almost  on  the  bed  of  sickness  and  death 
himself."  —  Wbioht. 

>  Dr.  Johnson  left  town  on  the  following  morning,  with 
Boswell,  for  Oxford.  —  Wrioht. 

'^  The  following  note  from  Miss  Reynolds  shows  thai  be 
was  not  a  solicitor  for  the  poor  of  Itis  own  acquaint'inoe  only. 
It  seems  to  have  been  given  to  some  poor  woman  as  an  Lntro- 
ductiou  to  Dr.  Johnson :~ 

*'  DoTer  Street,  July  9. 
"  My  good  Sir,  —  I  could  not  forbear  to  communicate  to 
the  poor  woman  the  hope  you  had  given  me  of  using  your 


JOHNSON  TO  REYNOLD& 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  ask  for  some  relief  for  a  poor 
man,  to  whom  I  hope  I  have  giTen  what  I  cii;  [<•■ 
eipected  to  spare.  The  man  importunes  me,  aii<. 
the  blow  goes  round.  I  am  going  to  try  anotht: 
air  on  Thursday."* 

On  Thursday,  June  3.,  the  Oxford  po** 
coach  took  us  up  in  the  morning  at  Bolt  Court. 
The  other  two  passengers  were  Mn.Be^€^f  c! 
and  her  daughter,  two  Tery  agreeable  k<.:}? 
from  America ;  they  were  going  to  Worv*- 
tershire,  where  they  then  resided.    Frank  [J. 
been  sent  by  his  master  the  day  before  to  t.  k 
places  for  us ;  and  I  found  from  the  wsv-:  u 
that  Dr.  Johnson  had  made  onr  names  k  [  <  t 
down.     Mrs.  Beresford,  who   had  read  11 
whispered  me,  "Is  this  the  great  Dr.  J^lr- 
son  ?"    I  told  her  it  was  ;  so  she  was  tl-. 
prepared  to  listen.    As  she  soon  happened  : 
mention,  in  a  voice  so  low  that  JoLnson  c.  I 
not  hear  it,  that  her  husband  had  been  a  m*  2- 
ber  of  the  American  Congress,  I  caatioDe<i  i'.: 
to  beware  of  introducing  that  subject,  as  rh 
must   know  how  very  violent  Johnson  -^  ' 
against  the  people  of  that  country.   He  u.^ 
a  great  deal ;  but  I  am  sorry  I  have  pn^^n  > 
little  of  the  conversation.    Ali5sBere8f«>r>i  w.> 
so  much  charmed,  that  she  said  to  me  x>    ■ 
"  How  he .  docs  talk  I     Every  sentence  i>  i 
essay."     She  amused  herself  m  the  coa^-b  v  • 
knotting.  He  would  scarcely  allow  this  5[<^  ^ 
of  employment  any  merit.     '*  Next  to  i..  r 
idleness,*   said  he,  "  I  think  knotting  is  t- 
reckoned  in  the  scale  of  insiCTificance ;  th    . 
I  once  attempted  to  learn  Knotting :  1> 
sterns  sister  (looking  to  me)  endeavour 
teach  me  it,  but  I  made  no  progress-** 

I  was  surprised  at  his  talking  withoct 
serve  in  the  public  post  coach  of  the  ^x  i' 
his  affairs:    "I  have,'*  said  he,  "aW/ 
world,  I  think,  above  a  thousand  pounds. « 
I  intend  shall  afford  Frank  an  annu:" 
seventy  pounds  a  year.'*    Indeed,  his  o\'  * 
with  people  at  a  fii^t  interview  was  rema:  ^  - 
He  said  once  to  Mr.  Langton,  "  I  xhim^ ' 
like   Squire  Richard'   in    ^The  Joun  < 
London,'  T  m  never  stranee  in  a  ttrtof:*  • 
He  was  truly  sociaL.     He  strong!?  o:.» 
what  is  mucn  too  common  in  Ei^and  . 
persons  of  condition, — maintaining  an  a  t*" 
silence  when  unknown  to  each  other :  -^ 
instance,  when  occasionally  brought  tt>. 
in  a  room  before  the  master  or  mtstre^^  ••• 


interest  with  jrour  friend*  to  raise  her  a  little  for  '* 
ber  to  lee  her  natire  country  Again  ;  iior  couU  I 
write  a  line  to  procure  her  the  plossure  of  tte  c  '<•  •■ 
of  that  hope. 

"  I  am.  and  aiwa^M  kavr  brm,  rwf  tntmbUam   '- 
but  jroa  are,  and  alwagt  Aovr  Aem,  vrry  ynod  to  t4»  * 
humble  tenrant,  **■  nLAMcn  Bh  »  * 


rtJ 


>  The  remark  it  made  by  MIsb  Jenof.  sH  r^- 
brother.    From  Its  smartness  it  would  hare  fev^n 
to  one  who  was  originallT  described  la  tl«  di  ■■■■>*  ' 
as  "  a  mare  whdp."  —  BtaaaLaiiD. 
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house  has  appeared.    ^^Sir,  that  is  being  so 

uncivilised  as  not  to  understand  the  common 

rights  of  humanity.*' 

At  the  inn  where  we  stopped  he  was  ex- 

I    ccedingly  dissatisfied  with  some  roast  mutton 

'    which  we  had  for  dinner.     The  ladies,  I  saw, 

wondered  to  see  the  great  philosopher,  whose 

wisdom  and  wit  they  had  oeen  admiring  all 

the  way,  get  into  ill-humour  from  such  a  cause. 

He  scolded  the  waiter,  saying,  *'  It  is  as  bad  as 

'    bad  can  be :  it  b  ill-fed,  ill-killed,  ill-kept,  and 

iU-drest" 

He  bore  the  journey  very  well,  and  seemed 
to  feel  himself  elevated  aa  he  approached 
Oxford,  that  magnificent  and  venerable  seat 
of  learning,  orthodoxy,  and  Toryism.  Frank 
came  in  the  heavy  coach,  in  readiness  to 
attend  him ;  and  we  were  received  with  the 
most  polite  hospitality  at  the  house  of  his  old 
friend  Dr.  Adams,  Master  of  Pembroke  Col- 
I«*ge,  who  had  given  us  a  kind  invitation.  Be- 
fore we  were  set  down,  I  communicated  to 
Johnson  my  having  engaged  to  return  to 
London  directly  for  the  reason  I  have  men- 
tioned, but  that  I  would  hasten  back  to  him 
:i^ain.  He  was  pleased  that  I  had  made  this 
j«iumey  merely  to  keep  him  company.  He 
was  easy  and  placid  with  Dr.  Aaams,  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Adams,  and  Mrs.  Kennicott,  widow 
of  the  learned  Hebnean,  who  was  here  on  a 
visit.  He  soon  despatched  the  inquiries  that 
were  made  about  his  illness  and  recovery  by  a 
hbort  and  distinct  narrative,  and  then  assum- 
ing a  gay  air,  repeated  from  Swifl,  — 

**  Nor  think  on  our  approachinft  ills, 
And  talk  of  spectacles  and  pills.'* 

Dr.  Newton,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  having 
been  mentioned,  Johnson,  recollecting  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  censured  by 
that  prelate  \  thus  retaliated :—" Tom  knew 
he  should  be  dead  before  what  he  has  said  of 


<  T>r.  Newton,  to  hli  account  of  his  own  Life,  after  anl- 
OLMlv^rtknf  upon  Mr.  Gibboo'i  Hi«torir.  says,— 

"  Dr.  Johosoo's    *  Lives  of    the  Poets '    aflbrded   more 

.i'n«i*eroent ;  but  candour  was  much  hurt  and  offended  at  the 

r  •  .Ifvoleoce  that  predominates  in  every  part.    .S<nne  pas- 

•.(^f>«,  it  must  t>e  allowed,  are  Judicious  and  well  written,  but 

Il«  not  sttfflcient  eonipen«atlon  for  so  much  spleen  and 

i.rjijroour.    Never  was  anv  biogmpher  more  sparing  of  his 

I  r    <•«•.  or  more  abundant  in  his  censures.    He  secroinKly 

.   I'lctits  more  in  exposing  blerolthi^,  than  in  recommending 

• .  •iitir«  ;  tlightly  passes  over  excellences, enlarges  upon  im- 

I  .'rrf-ctlooa,  aod.  not  content  with  his  own  severe  rcflt^tions, 

•    vi.rs  old  scandal,  and  producei  large  quotations  from  the 

'  t' ,'  ><ten  works  of  f.trrnrr  critics.     His  rrputaiion  wm  so 

.  II  in  the  republic  of  letters,  thAt  it  wanted  not  to  be  raided 

>  .<t  ibe  rums  of  other*.  But  these  essays,  instead  of 
'  .  ixng  a  higher  Idea  than  was  before  entertained  of  his 
.  1  i^r>tAn«lii  g,  have  certainly  given  the  world  a  worse 
.  ;  .nion  of  bis  tetnper.  The  bishop  was  therefore  the  more 
■  >'{  rited  and  concerned  for  his  townsman,  for  k*  retpectfd 
Kf"i  mot  amtif  /br  Ms  gmiut  and  Uaming,  but  vatued  him 
tvMck  for  the  mart  anuabU  part  qf  Mm  character —  Mi  ku- 
^••amiig  amd  ckaritp,  Ms  morelity  and  reUgicm." 

The  last  scoteoce  we  may  coniider  as  the  general  and  ner- 
rvMnrnt  opinioci  of  Bishop  Newton  ;  the  remark*  which 
(.rrt'cde  It  must,  tqr  all  isho  have  read  Johnson's  admirable 
■Twrk.  be  Imputed  to  the  dl<gustand  peeviihncti  of  old  a^e. 
]  wuli  they  had  not  appeared,  and  that  Dr.  John»on  had  not 
twm  provoked  by  them  to  express  himself  not  in  rr4|M>ctful 
t^rm*  of  a  prelate  whose  labours  were  certainly  of  consider- 
«t«le  advaoiage  both  to  literature  and  religion.  —  Boswkll. 


me  would  appear.  He  durst  not  have  printed 
it  while  he  was  alive."  Dr.  Adams.  ^  I  believe 
his  'Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies*  is  his 
CTeat  work."  Johmsok.  "  Why,  Sir,  it  is 
Totris  great  work ;  but  how  far  it  is  great,  or 
how  much  of  it  is  Tom*s,  are  other  questions. 
I  fancy  a  considerable  part  of  it  was  bor« 
rowed."  Dr.  Adams.  "He  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful man."  Johmson.  *'  I  don't  think  so, 
Sir.  He  did  not  get  very  high.  He  was  late 
in  getting  what  he  did  get ;  and  he  did  not  get 
it  by  the  best  means.  I  believe  he  was  a  gross 
flatterer." 

I  fulfilled  my  intention  by  going  to  London, 
and  returned  to  Oxford  on  Wednesday  the 
9th  of  June,  when  I  was  happy  to  find  myself 
again  in  the  same  agreeable  cu-cle  at  Pembroke 
College,  with  the  comfortable  prospect  of 
making  some  stay.  Johnson  welcomed  my 
return  with  more  than  ordinary  glee. 

He  talked  with  great  regard  ot  the  Honour- 
able Archibald  Campbell,  whose  character  he 
had  given  at  the  Duke  of  ArgylFs  table  when 
we  were  at  Inverary,  and  at  this  time  wrote 
out  for  me,  in  his  own  hand,  a  fuller  account 
of  that  learned  and  venerable  writer,  which  I 
have  published  in  its  proper  place,  [p.  389.1 
Johnson  made  a  remark  thb  evening  which 
struck  me  a  good  deal.  '*  I  never,"  said  he, 
"  knew  a  nonjuror  who  could  reason."  *  Surely 
he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  faculty  to  many 
of  their  writers  —  to  Hickes,  Brett,  and  other 
eminent  divines  of  that  persuasion ;  and  did 
not  recollect  that  the  seven  bishops,  so  justly 
celebrated  for  their  magnanimous  resistance  of 
arbitrary  power,  were  yet  nonjurors'  to  the 
new  government  The  nonjuring  clergy  of 
Scotland,  indeed,  who,  excepting  a  few,  have 
lately,  by  a  sudden  stroke,  cut  off  all  ties  of 
allegiance  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  resolved 
to  pray  for  our  present  lawful  sovereign  by 
name,  may  be  thought  to  have  confirmed  this 


*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Agutter  has  favoured  me  with  a  note  of  a 
dialogue  between  Mr.  Jolm  Henderson  {post,  p.  7G3.)  and  Dr. 
Johnson  on  this  topic,  as  related  bv  Mr.  Henderson,  and  It  Is 
evidently  so  authentic  that  I  thail  here  ini^rt  It :  —  UaNDsa- 
soN.  **  What  do  Tou  think.  Sir,  of  William  Law  ?  *'  Johm- 
eoN.  **  William  Law,  Sir,  wrote  the  best  piece  of  parenetie 
divinity  ;  but  William  Law  wa«  no  reasoner."  Hbnukrson. 
"  Jeremy  Colll«'r,  Sir  ?  "  Jomwsoh.  *•  Jeremy  Collier  fought 
without  a  rival,  and  therefore  could  not  claim  the  victory." 
Mr.  Henderson  mentioned  Ken  and  Kettle  well ;  but  some 
objections  were  made ;  at  last  he  said,  "  But,  Sir,  what  do 
you  think  of  Lesley  ?  "  Jounson.  "  Charles  Lesley  I  had 
forgotten.  Lesley  was  a  reasuner,  and  a  reasottrr  who  teat 
not  to  he  rensun^  axainti."  Bo^wlll.  Churles  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  John  I^slle,  Bishop  of  CloRher  In  Ireland.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  Coileire.  Dublin.  Though  sealous 
against  p«)[>ery  and  King  J.imes*s  p«>pi«h  measures,  he  could 
not  reconcile  his  contcienre  to  the  oaths  to  William  and 
Mary,  and  so  became  a  nonjuror,  of  which  partv  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  literary  and  theological  iiipports  ana  omaroeott. 
After  many  years  of  exile,  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  died  in  Ijn,  at  bis  own  iiouse  at  (ilaslough.  In  the 
county  of  Monaghan.  where  his  descendants  have  continiied 
to  reside.  The  present  possessor,  Mr.  Charles  Powell 
Leslie,  his  great  grandson,  has  represented  that  eouuty  in 
several  parUamcnta.  —  Caoaaa,  1831. 

*  Mr.  Boswell  Is  mistaken  :  two  of  the  seven  bishops.  tIi. 
Lloyd,  of  St.  Asaph's,  and  rrelawner.  of  Bristol,  transferred 
after  the  Ilevolutlon  to  Eaetar  and  Wlnchecter,  were  not 
nonjurors.  —  Caoaaa. 
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remark ;  as  it  maj  be  sud,  that  the  divine  in- 
defeasible hereditary  right  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  believe,  if  ever  true,  must  be  equally 
true  still.  Many  of  my  readers  will  be  sur- 
prised when  1  mention  that  Johnson  assured 
me  he  had  never  in  his  life  been  in  a  nonjuring 
meeting-house. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast,  he  pointed  out 
a  passage  in  Savage*s  ^Wanderer,**  saying, 
"  These  are  fine  verses.^  "  If,"  said  he,  "I 
had  written  with  hostility  of  Warburton  in 
my  Shakspeare,  I  should  have  quoted  this 
couplet :  -^ 

*  Here  Learning,  blinded  first,  and  then  beguiled, 
Looks  dark  as  Ignorance,  as  Frenzy  wild.' 

You  see  they'd  have  fitted  him  to  a  jT,** 
(smiling.)  Dr.  Apams.  '^But  you  did  not 
write  against  Warburton."  Johnson.  ^*  No, 
Sir,  I  treated  him  with  great  respect,  both  in 
my  preface  and  in  my  notes."  * 

Mrs.  Kennicott  spoke  of  her  brother,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  who  had  given 
up  great  prospects  in  the  Church  of  England' 
on  his  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
Johnson,  who  warmly  admired  every  man  who 
acted  from  a  conscientious  regard  to  principle, 
erroneous  or  not,  exclaimed  fervently,  ^  God 
bless  him." 

Mrs.  Kennicott,  in  confirmation  of  Dr.  John- 
son's opinion  that  the  present  was  not  worse 
than  former  ages,  mentioned  that  her  brother 
assured  her  there  was  now  less  infidelity  on 
the  continent  than  there  had  been  ' ;  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau  were  less  read.  I  asserted, 
from  good  authority,  that  Hume's  infidelitv 
was  certainly  less  read.  Johkson.  **  All 
infidel  writers  drop  into  oblivion  when  per- 
sonal connexions  and  the  floridness  of  noveltv 
are  gone ;  though  now  and  then  a  foolisn 
fellow,  who  thii^  he  can  be  witty  upon 
them,  may  bring  them  again  into  notice. 
There  will  sometimes  start  up  a  college  joker, 
who  does  not  consider  that  what  is  a  joke 
in  a  college  will  not  do  in  the  world.    To 


>  Seeontf,  p.  64.— G. 

9  Mr.  Hallam  informs  me  that  there  ft  here  an  Inaecnracj. 
Mr.  George  Chamberlajrne  was  a  clerk  In  the  Treasury,  and 
never  was  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  became  a  Romish 
priest,  and  died  in  London  within  the  last  twenty  yean.  The 
catastrophe  of  his  elder  brother,  Edward  Chamberlayne  (see 
antt!,  p.  686.  n.  4)  makes  me  suspect  something  of  mental 
aberration  in  this  case,  as  there  cerulnly  has  been  In  nomeroai 
similar  conrersions.  —  CaoKBa,  1835—47. 

*  The  Retolution  would  seem  to  negative  this  opinion, 
but  I  incline  to  beliere  that  it  was  true.  Infidelity  may  have 
been  on  the  decrease,  when  the  political  hurricane  arose  and 
swept  all  into  the  chaos  of  anarchy  and  atheism.  — CaoKia, 
183M7. 

*  I  have  inserted  the  stansa  as  Johnson  repeated  it  ftt>ra 
memory ;  but  I  hare  since  round  the  poem  itself,  in  "  The 
Foundling  UosplUl  for  Wit,"  printed  at  London.  1749.  It  is 
as  follows :  — 

**  EnoBAM,  oceagtotud  £y  a  reUglom  di$pmU  at  Bath, 

**  On  reason,  fkith,  and  mystery  high, 
Two  wits  harangue  the  table  t 

B J  believes  he  knows  not  why, 

N—  swears  'tis  all  a  (able. 


such  defenders  of  reUgion  I  would  spfdy  a 
stanza  of  a  poem  whi<3i  I  remember  to  have 
seen  in  some  old  collection :  — 

<  Henceforth  be  quiet  and  agree. 
Each  kiss  his  empty  brother : 
Religion  Bconu  a  toe  like  thee. 
But  dreads  a  friend  like  t'other.* 

The  point  is  well,  though  the  expression  is 
not  correct :  one^  and  not  tkee^  should  be  op- 
posed to  t'other.^ 

On  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  he  said. 
"  If  ^ou  join  the  ps^ists  externally,  they  will 
not  mterrogate  you  strictly  as  to  ^our  belief 
in  their  tenets.  No  reasomng  papist  beltei  e» 
every  article  of  their  faith.  There  is  one  side  on 
which  agood  man  might  be  persuaded  to  embra<^  c 
it.  A  good  man  of  a  timorous  dispoaittoD,  in 
great  doubt  of  his  acceptance  with  God,  an.i 
pretty  credulous,  may  be  glad  to  be  of  m  chunrh 
where  there  are  so  many  help  to  eet  to 
heaven.^  I  would  be  a  papist  if  I  coidd.  I 
have  fear  enough ;  but  an  obstinate  rmtioiialitT 

{)revent8  me.  X  shall  never  be  a  must,  un- 
ess  on  the  near  approach  of  death,  of  mh\ch 
I  have  a  very  great  terror.  I  wonder  that 
women  are  not  all  papists.**  BoswxiXi.  **  Tbfv 
are  not  more  afraid  of  death  than  men  arc." 
JosHSOH.  ''Because  they  are  leas  wicked." 
Dr.  Adams.  "^  Thev  are  more  pious.**  Jokv- 
SON.  ''No,  hane  em,  they  are  not  m«tn: 
pious.  A  wicked  fellow  is  the  most  pao^* 
when  he  takes  to  it.  He*]l  beat  you  all  at 
piety.** 

He  argued  in  defence  of  some  of  the  pecuiur 
tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome.      As   to  th*' 
giving  the  bread  only  to  the  luty,  be  sx  I 
"They  may  think,  that  in  what  is  menly 
ritual^,   deviations  from  the  primitive   mo*:* 
may  be  admitted  on  the  ground  of  oqdtc- 
nience;  and  I  think  they  are  as  well  war- 
ranted to  make  this  alteration,  as  we  aj«  t* 
substitute    sprinkling   in    the    room    of  ti> 
ancient  baptism.''    As   to  the  invoeatkn  '^ 
saints,  he  said,   "Though  I  do  not  thmk  t 


Peace,  coxcofmbs,  peace  I  aad  both 

y        ■, kiss  thy  tmptj  brother; 
Religion  laughs  at  foes  like  thee. 

And  drewb  a  friend  like  t'other."— 

The  disputanu  alluded  to  to  this 
have  been  Beau  Naak  and  SaUleif,  t6e 
the  (Hend  of  Walpole,  who,  however, 
able,  though  desultory,  abfUtics.  —Ca 

*  This  facility  however,  it  m^  to  cbdr 
delude  the  timorous  and  crednloot,  is,  aa  Jer 
serves,   proportionablr  faiOarioas   If 
upon,    when  addressing  a  convett  to  Che  ffitrnHh 
be  says,  •*  If  I  had  a  mind  to  live  an  rvtf  ttfe.  nd  r 
heaven  at  last,  I  would  be  of  your  rdlgian  ^bove 
world.*' — Work*,  vol.  si.  p.  190. —  Caouau 

*  Bishop  Elrington  rerj  iosUy  i>bs«iieJ  CImC  the  ■■ 
ment  is  not  merdf  rittuU,  Had  U  been  ao  <*^-*^rrtiffTt  u 
church  of  Rome,  they  might  have  modified  k  s  toit  fe  « 
solemn  and  specific  ordinance  of  our  Savioar 
no  church  could  Justifiably  alter.  —  C»oKsa. 

7  I  do  not  recollect  any  scrtptural  anciMricy 
baptism  should  meen$ar^  be  fay  I'inwiisisa.      n^  t 
Acu.  il.  41 ..  it  may  be  tofened  that  3000  penoM 
m  Jenuaiem  to  one  day,  and  the  Jailor  eC 
his  lamtlv  were  baptised  hastily  at  night.  aoA.  m  it  _ 
seem,  within  the  parUeaa  of  the  pdaoa  (Acta,  a«i.  K 
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authorised,  it  appears  to  me,  that  'the  oom- 
nmnion  of  saints*  in  the  Creed  means  the 
communion  with  the  saints  in  heaven,  as 
connected  with  Hhe  holj  catholic  church.*"' 
He  admitted  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  upon 
our  minds,  and  said,  **  Nobodj  who  belieyes 
the  New  Testament  can  deny  it.** 

I  brought  a  volume  of  Dr.  Hurd  the 
Bishop  of  vVorcester's  Sermons,  and  read  to 
the  company  some  passages  from  one  of  them, 
u{>on  this  text,  ^  ResUt  the  DetUy  and  he  wiU 
Jite  from  yoiu**  James,  iv.  7.  I  was  happy 
tu  produce  so  judicious  and  el^ant  a  sup- 
porter '  of  a  doctrine  which,  I  know  not  why, 
>hould,  in  this  world  of  imperfect  knowledge, 
und  therefore  of  wonder  and  mystery  in  a 
rhoosand  instances,  be  contested  by  some  with 
OD  unthinking  assurance  and  flippancy. 

After  dinner,  when  one  of  us  talked  of 
there  being  a  great  enmity  between  Whig  and 
I'ory :  —  Johmsoh .  *•  Why,  not  so  much,  I 
think,  unless  when  they  come  into  competition 
with  each  other.  There  is  none  when  they 
are  only  common  acquaintance,  none  when 
they  are  of  difl*6rent  sexes.  A  Tory  will 
marry  into  a  Whig  family,  and  a  Whig  into  a 
T(»ry  family,  without  any  reluctance.  But, 
inileed,  in  a  matter  of  much  more  concern 
thun  political  tenets,  and  that  is  religion,  men 
arid  women  do  not  concern  themsehres  much 
ahout  diflference  of  opinion ;  and  ladies  set  no 
\alue  on  die  moral  cnaracter  of  men  who  pay 
th«Mr  addresses  to  them:  the  greatest  profligate 
uiil  be  as  well  received  as  the  man  of  the 
vTi^ntest  virtue,  and  this  by  a  very  good 
uutiian,  by  a  woman  who  says  her  prayers 
thn*e  times  aday.**  Our  ladies  endeavoured 
ti»  defend  their  sex  from  this  charge;  but  he 
ruured  them  down !  ^  Ko,  no,  a  lady  will  take 
•lonatban  Wild  as  readily  as  St.  Austin,  if  he 
ha»  threepence  more ;  and,  what  is  worse,  her 
( Mi  rents  will  give  her  to  him.  Women  have  a 
p'Tpetual  envy  of  our  vices :  they  are  less 
\  t<  ious  than  we,  not  fit>m  choice,  but  because 


rr.'Hr  bApdoM  eoald  kaidly  havt  beea  by  fawKritoi.  ^ 

WAiirr.  in  hifl  *•  DlrlM  PoMl«,**  canto  ant,  hu  the  Mne 

tti  i>i,(ht  flndjr  txpreucd  :— 

"  The  church  tritnnphiint  ftnd  the  church  bdov 
In  fonn  of  praise  th«f  r  preMnC  union  ihow : 
Their  \oj%  ar«  full,  our  expectation  long; 
In  life  we  dlflSsr,  but  we  join  in  song : 
Angeli  aad  we,  aasiited  br  this  art, 
Maj  dag  together,  thou^  we  dwell  qiait.*' 


'  The  leniiOD  tbot  opeoa :  ^ 

"  That  there  we  angela  and  ipirlts  good  and  bad ;  that  at 

'^»  h«»ad  oC  thcae  laat  there  li  onb  more  eonslderable  and 

-  '/Tunt  than  the  reet.  who  in  the  form  or  under  the  name 

'  I  trrpnu  was  dee^jr  concerned  in  the  fall  of  man,  and 

\.^^f  keQ4,  aa  the  prophetic  language  is,  the  Son  of  Man 

•  •  on»  day  to  Am/sr ;  that  this  evil  spirit,  though  that  pro- 

•  •" )  be  tn  part  eonpleted,  hu  not  yet  received  his  death's 

''id.  but  u  stlU  pcffmltted,  for  cods  unsearchable  to  us, 
•'• .  in  wajrs  which  we  cannot  partlcularif  explain,  to  have  a 
'  "  ''••n  degree  of  power  In  this  world  hostile  to  its  virtue  and 
'•4;frinees,aod  aonetinies  exerted  with  too  much  success  t 
•'  this  Is  so  dear  from  Scripture,  that  no  believer,  unless  he 
'"  firti  of  all  wpeOM  bjf  fkUotepkif  am4  9mim  deetUt  can  poMi- 
''•r  fTHertaIn  a  doubt  of  It.*' 
lUving  treated  of  possrsHtMss,  hit  lordshtn  sajs,  -^ 
"  As  1  have  no  auworliy  to  aflim  that  were  are  now  any 


we  restrict  them ;  they  are  the  slaves  of  order 
and  fashion;  their  virtue  is  of  more  con- 
sequence to  us  than  our  own,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns this  world.** 

Miss  Adams  mentioned  a  gentleman  of  licen- 
tious character,  and  said,  **  Suppose  I  had  a 
mind  to  marry  that  gentleman,  would  my 
parents  consent  ?**  Johhsoh.  **  Yes,  thev  *d 
consent,  and  you  *d  go.  You*d  go,  though  they 
did  not  consent.**  Miss  Adams.  ^  Perhaps 
their  opposing  might  make  me  go.**  Johnson. 
**  Oh,  very  well ;  you*d  take  one  whom  you 
think  a  bad  man,  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
vexing  your  parents.  You  put  me  in  mind  of 
Dr.Barrowby^  the  physician,  who  was  very 
fond  of  swine*s  flesh.  One  day,  when  he  was 
eating  it,  he  said,  *  I  wish  I  was  a  Jew.*  -^ 
*  Why  so?*  said  somebody ;  *  the  Jews  are  not 
allowed  to  eat  your  favourite  meat.* — *  Be- 
cause,* said  he,  1  should  then  have  the  gust  of 
eating  it,  with  the  pleasure  of  sinning.***  — 
Johnson  then  proceeded  in  his  declamation. 

Miss  Adams  soon  aflerwards  made  an  ob- 
servation that  I  do  not  recollect,  which  pleased 
him  much:  he  said  with  a  good-humoured 
smile,  '*That  there  should  be  so  much  ex- 
cellence united  with  so  much  depraoUyy  is 
strange.** 

Indeed  this  lady*s  good  qualities,  merit,  and 
accomplishments,  and  her  constant  attention 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  were  not  lost  upon  him.  She 
happened  to  tell  him  that  a  little  cofiee-pot,  in 
which  she  had  made  him  cofl*ee,  was  the  only 
thing  she  could  call  her  own.  He  turned  to 
her  with  a  complacent  gallantry : —  ^  Don*t 
say  so,  my  dear :  1  hope  you  don*t  reckon  my 
heart  as  nothing.**  ^ 

I  asked  him  if  it  was  true,  as  reported,  that 
he  had  said  lately,  ^  I  am  for  the  King  against 
Fox ;  but  I  am  for  Fox  against  Pitt.**  John- 
son. "  Yes,  Sir ;  the  King  is  my  master ;  but 
I  do  not  know  Pitt ;  and  Fox  is  my  friend.** 

^  Fox,**  added  he,  *^  is  a  most  extraordinary 
man :  here  is  a  man  (describing  him  in  strong 


such,  ao  neither  may  I  preturoe  to  saj  with  conBdence  that 
there  are  wof  anj."  "  But  then,  with  regard  to  the  influence 
of  evil  spirits  at  this  day  upon  the  sottls  of  men.  1  shall  take 
leave  to  be  a  great  deal  more  peremptory.  (Then,  having 
stated  the  various  proofs,  he  adds).  All  this,  I  say.  is  so  manl. 
fest  to  every  one  who  reads  the  Scriptures,  that,  if  we  respect 
their  authority,  the  question  concerning  the  realltv  of  the 
demoniac  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men  Is  dearly  deter- 
mined.'* 

Let  It  be  remembered,  that  these  are  not  the  words  of  an 
antiquated  or  obscure  enthusiast,  bat  of  a  leaned  and  poUte 
prelate,  now  alive  ;  and  were  spoken  not  to  a  vulgar  congre- 

t ration,  but  to  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln^s  Inn.  nls 
nrdship  In  this  sermon  explains  the  words  '*  deliver  us  from 
evil,**  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  signifying  a  request  to  be  pro- 
tected from  "  the  evil  one,"  that  Is.  the  Devil.  This  is  well 
illustrated  In  a  short  but  excellent  Commentary  by  my  late 
worthy  friend  the  Reverend  Dr.  Lort,  of  whom  it  may  truly 
be  said.  MultiM  ilU  bonig  JUbiUa  oecidU,  It  Is  remarkable 
that  Waller,  In  his  **  ReOectioiis  on  the  several  Petitions  in 
that  sacred  Form  of  Devotion,"  has  understood  this  in  Um 
same  sense :  — 

**  Guard  oa  from  all  temptatlooi  of  the  Foi.'*  —  Boawiu. 

*  Dr.  Barrowby  died  In  1798,  the  aenlor  member  of  tha 
oolleee  of  physicians.— Cacniia. 

,  4  Miis  Adams  married,  in  July,  17*S,  Bcniamfn  Hyatt,  Esq., 
of  Palnswick,  Gloucestershire.  _  HalL  —  CaoKsm. 
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terms  of  objection  in  some  respects  according 
as  he  apprehended,  but  which  exalted  his 
abilities  the  more)  who  has  divided  the  kingdom 
with  Caesar :  so  that  it  was  a  doubt  whether 
the  nation  should  be  ruled  by  the  sceptre  of 
George  the  Third,  or  the  tongue  of  Fox." 

Dr.  Wall,  physician  at  Oxford,  drank  tea 
with  us.  Johnson  had  in  general  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  the  company  of  physicians,  which 
was  certainly  not  abated  by  the  conversation 
of  this  learned,  ingenious,  and  pleasing  ^ntle- 
man.  Johnson  said,  "It  is  wonderful  how 
little  good  Radcliffe's  travelling  fellowships 
have  done.  I  know  nothing  that  has  been 
imported  by  them ;  yet  many  additions  to  our 
medical  knowledge  might  be  got  in  foreign 
countries.  Inoculation,  for  instance,  has  saved 
more  lives  than  war  destroys ;  and  the  cures 
performed  b^  the  Peruvian  bark  are  innumer- 
able. But  it  is  in  vain  to  send  our  travelling 
physicians  to  France  and  Italy  and  Germany, 
for  all  that  is  known  there  is  known  here.  I  d 
send  them  out  of  Christendom ;  I^d  send  them 
among  barbarous  nations." 

On  Friday,  June  11.,  we  talked  at  breakfast 
of  forms  of  prayer.  Johnson.  "  I  know  of 
no  good  prayers  but  those  in  the  *  Book  of 
Common  Trayer.'"  Dr.  Adams  (in  a  very 
earnest  manner.)  "I  wish.  Sir,  you  would 
compose  some  family  prayers.  "Johnson. 
"I  will  not  compose  prayers  for  you.  Sir, 
because  you  can  do  it  for  yourself.  But  I 
have  thought  of  getting  together  all  the  books 
of  prayers  which  I  could,  selecting  those  which 
should  appear  to  me  the  best,  puttmg  out  some, 
inserting  others,  adding  some  prayers  of  my 
own,  and  prefixing  a  discourse  on  prayer.* 
We  all  now  gathered  about  him,  and  two  or 
three  of  us  at  a  time  joined  in  pressing  him  to 
execute  this  plan.  He  seemed  to  be  a  little 
displeased  at  the  manner  of  our  importunity, 
and  in  exe&t  agitation  called  out,  "  Do  not  talk 
thus  of  what  is  so  awful.  I  know  not  what 
time  God  will  allow  me  in  this  world.  There 
are  many  things  which  I  wish  to  do.**  Some 
of  us  persisted,  and  Dr.  Adams  said,  "  I  never 
was  more  serious  about  any  thing  in  my  life.** 
Johnson.  "  Let  me  alone  —  let  me  alone  — 
I  am  overpowered.**  And  then  he  put  his 
hands  before  his  face,  and  reclined  for  some 
time  upon  the  table.  ^ 

I  mentioned  Jeremy  Taylor*s  using,  in  his 
forms  of  prayer,  "  I  am  the  chief  of  sinners,** 
and  other  such  self-condemning  expressions.^ 
"  Now,**  said  I,  "  this  cannot  be  said  with  truth 
by  every  man,  and  therefore  is  improper  for  a 
general  printed  form.    I  myself  cannot  say 


^  Yet  he  had  at  thii  time  compoted  all  the  prayer*  (except 
one)  which  Dr.  Strahan  afterward*  publtancd,  as  he— 1 
am  aatitfied  unwarrantably  —  stated,  by  Dr.  Johnfon'a  ex- 
prris  desire.    Sec  pott,  p.  792.  —  CROKEa. 

^  Thii  expression  Is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  In  a  prayer 
of  Bishop  Taylor's  (see  hit  Works,  xr.  p.  303.);  but  the 
spirit  of  such  expre«sion6  Is  not,  as  Boswell  would  lead  us  to 
supiMise,  a  charactoriAtic  of  Taylor's  prayers. —  Marklamd. 

^  Itoswell  probably  quoted  from  memory,  and  the  quo- 
tation may  not  be  perfectly  accurate.    If  Taylor,  somewhere 


that  I  am  the  worst  of  men ;  I  wQl  not  sa^  so."* 
Johnson.  '^  A  man  may  know,  that  pbyaicallv, 
that  is,  in  the  real  state  of  things,  he  is  not  the 
worst  man;  but  that  morally  he  may  be  »>. 
Law  [p.  15.]  observe^  ^  that  every  man  know<i 
something  worse  of  himself,  tlian  he  is  rare  i»f 
in  others.  You  may  not  have  committed  sueb 
crimes  as  some  men  have  done ;  but  yoa  do  n-'t 
know  against  what  degree  of  light  they  have 
sinned.  Besides,  Sir,  *•  the  chief  of  sinners  *  i^ 
a  mode  of  expression  for  *  I  am  a  great  aimier.' 
So  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  our  Savious's  bavir.:; 
died  to  save  sinners,  says,  *  of  whom  I  am  ti^e 
chief:*  yet  he  certainly  did  not  think  him«^l: 
so  bad  as  Judas  Iscanot.**  Boswbzx.  ^liut. 
Sir,  Taylor  means  it  literally,  for  be  fo«uKi>  & 
conceit  upon  it.  When  prayins  for  the  con- 
version of  sinners,  and  of  himself  in  particul^« 
he  says,  *"  Lobd,  thou  wilt  not  leave  thy  eki*j 
work  undone.'***  Johnson.  "I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  figurative  expressions  in  addres^Inz 
the  Supreme  Being;  and  I  never  use  thevi:.. 
Taylor  gives  a  very  good  advice :  '  Never  l;*» 
in  your  prayers ;  never  confess  more  thaa  yr.  2 
reidly  believe;  never  promise  more  than  t-u 
mean  to  perform.'  **  I  recollected  this  precept 
in  his  ^6olden  Grove;*  but  his  exampU  ur 
prayer  contradicts  hia  precept. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  I  went  in  Dr.  Adani>*< 
coach  to  dine  with  Dr.  Nowell,  Principal  .>' 
St.  Mary  Hall,  at  his  villa  at  Iffley,  on  tlv 
banks  of  the  Isis,  about  two  miles  from  Oxfcnl. 
While  we  were  upon  the  road,  I  had  the  re^->- 
lution  to  ask  Johnson  whether  he  thought  tl  i- 
the  roughness  of  his  manner  had  been  xt. 
advantage  or  not,  and  if  he  would  not  h.<>  • 
done  more  good  if  he  had  been  more  ^x.:^ 
I  proceeded  to  answer  myself  thus :  *•  Perfc*  ^ 
it  nas  been  of  advantage,  as  it  has  given  wt-^z  ->' 
to  what  you  said ;  you  could  not,  perhspss  h..'  ^ 
talked  with  such  authority  without  it.**   Jon^- 
soN.  "  No,  Sir;  I  have  done  more  good  as  1 1.^^ 
Obscenity  and  impiety  have  always  bees  *- 
pressed  in  my  company.**     BoswxLl.    ^  Ttu 
Sir ;  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  c^  ?-. 
bishop.     Greater  liberties  have  been  taker.  < 
the  presence  of  a  bishop,  though  a  xerj  ^ 
man,  from  his  being  milder,  and  therefow  :  - 
commanding  such  awe.  Tet,  Sir,  many  p-'' 
who  might  have  been  benefited  by  joor  ^  * 
versation    have    been    frightened    awar-      ^ 
worthy  friend  of  ours  has  told  me,  that  V:  ^- 
oflcn  been  afraid  to  talk  to  you.**     Job:%<^"« 
'''•  Sir,  he  need  not  have  been  afraid^  if  b«  : 
any  thing  rational  to  sav.^    If  he  had  &<>\ 
was  better  he  did  not  talk.** 

Dr.  Nowell  is  celebrated  for  haring  preai  .^ 


in  hii  Tolumlnous  works,   Aot   cmpki3nE4  Uw 
"God's  chief  work."  did  he  not  iB«m  to  amtf  H 
mankind  in  general,  or  to  the  redeippdon  ?    i«  c 
of  the  last  supposition,  we  nay  refer  to  the  folhowtag  t«* 
in  one  of  his  prayers  :  —  *' I  ticf  of  tfat«  by  aU  ta»  tok^> 
our  redemption,   and  thj  infinite  mercy,    te  «mi^  -^ 
p\tueitthfte\(abopeaUtke  snoris  qf  Ito creataew.''*  (•*  *• 

—  MatKLAND. 

<  The  words  of  Erasmus  ma?  be  applied  te  lAlnan .  "V* 
ingenium,  sensun,  dictfcMieni  bomteu  oovecau.  m«M»  «•  - 


•^ 
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a  sennon  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
30lh  of  Januarj,  1772,  full  of  high  Tory  senti- 
ments, for  which  he  was  thanked  as  usual,  and 
printed  it  at  their  request ;  but,  in  the  midst  of 
that  turbulence  and  faction  which  disgraced  a 
part  of  the  present  reign,  the  thanks  were  after- 
wards ordered  to  be  expunged.  This  strange 
conduct  sufficiently  exposes  itself;  and  Dr. 
Nowell  will  ever  have  the  honour  which  is 
due  to  a  lolbr  friend  of  our  monarchical  con- 
stitution. JDr.  Johnson  said  to  me,  '*  Sir,  the 
court  will  be  yerj  much  to  blame  if  he  is  not 
promoted.**  ^  I  told  this  to  Dr.  Nowell ;  and 
asserting  mj  humbler,  though  not  less  zealous, 
exertions  in  the  same  cause,  I  suggested,  that 
whatever  return  we  might  receive,  we  should 
still  have  the  consolation  of  being,  like  Butler-s 
steady  and  generous  royalist, — 

**  True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 
Although  it  be  not  shone  upon,** 

We  were  well  entertained  and  very  happy 
at  Dr.  Noweirs,  where  was  a  very  a^eeable 
company ;  and  we  drank  ^  Church  and  King  ** 
after  dinner,  with  true  Tory  cordiality. 

We  talked  of  a  certain  clergyman  '  of  extra- 
ordinary character,  who,  by  exerting  his  talents 
in  writing  on  temporary  topics,  and  displaying 
uncommon  intrepidity,  had  raised  himself  to 
affluence.  I  mamtained  that  we  ought  not  to 
be  indignant  at  his  success ;  for  merit  of  every 
sort  was  entitled  to  reward.  Johnson.  **  Sir, 
I  will  not  allow  this  man  to  have  merit.  No, 
Sir ;  what  he  has  is  rather  the  contrary :  I  will, 
indeed,  allow  him  courage ;  and  on  this  account 
we  so  far  give  him  credit.  We  have  more  re- 
spect for  a  man  who  robs  boldly  on  the  high- 
way, than  for  a  fellow  who  jumps  out  of  a 
ditch,  and  knocks  you  down  behind  your  back. 
Coaraj^e  is  a  quality  so  necessary  for  maintain- 
ing virtue,  tnat  it  is  always  respected,  even 
when  it  is  associated  with  vice.** 

I  censured  the  coarse  invectives  which  were 
become  fashionable  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  said,  that  if  members  of  parliament 
must  attack  each  other  personally  in  the  heat 


off^ndtsoUir,  qnrbus  grRvlter  erant  offeodeodUquI  hac  If- 
noraruDt.**  [TboM  who  should  know  the  feniiu,  Mnie, 
and  pbrMColoyr  of  th«  man  would  not  Im  offended  1^  many 
thi  nflr*  which  ml^ht  grlrrotMlj  offend  those  who  were  ignorant 
of  Uioae  drcanutances.]  —  IU4rnbt. 


1  Sre  ami.  p.  W.  Dr.  Kowell  died  ISOI,  aet.  73,  In  St. 
Marj  Hall,  of  which  he  had  been  thirty-teven  yean  principal, 
without-  having  recelYed  any  preferment.—  CaoKta,  1847. 

*  Xhe  Renr.  Henry  Bate,  who,  In  1784,  took  the  name  of 
nuiUer,  vae  creoted  a  baronet  in  181A,  and  died  In  18S4,wlth- 
out  l«av«.  He  became  flrit  known  to  the  world  for  a  rather 
itrtclerical  exhtbitioa  of  personal  prowess  in  a  Vauxhall 
»«iuaA»l>l«  (■•«  Lomd.  Mag.  for  1773,  p.  461.);  he  was  after- 
^Vrils  actively  connected  with  the  public  press  ;  and  in  con- 
»4Pquc«c«  of  something  that  appeared  \n  tht  Mormmg  Po$U 
of  irhlch  be  was  the  proprietor,  and  was  supposed  to  reflect 
•in  Ll^dr  Strathmore.  ne  was  inTolred  In  a  dnel  {or  pretendtd 
duel,  tf  ««^  Hag.  1810.  p.  183. 1838,  p.  496.)  with  Mr.  Robin. 
•on  StoticT.  who  sooQ  after  married  the  ladr,  and  took  the 
rusm^  of  Bowes.  He  afterwards  quarrelled  with  his  co- 
crt  oprf  etors  in  the  Pott,  one  of  whom,  Joseph  Richardson,  he 
woUi><i«<&  ^  another  duel,  and  set  up  the  Mvming  Herald. 
I  111  si<ft»««iuenCly  obtained  omsiderable  church  preferment, 
lM<«.'atn«  an  active  and  respectable  magistrate,  and  the  latter 
,,.^rtioo  of  hli  life  was  amiable  and  decorous.  —  Caokke. 


of  debate,  it  shotdd  be  done  more  eenteelly. 
JoHnsoN.  '*No,  Sir;  that  would  be  much 
worse.  Abuse  is  not  so  dangerous  when  there 
is  no  vehicle  of  wit  and  delicacy,  no  subtle 
conyeyance.  The  difference  between  coarse 
and  refined  abuse  is  as  the  difference  be- 
tween being  bruised  by  a  club,  and  wounded  by 
a  poisoned  arrow.**  — I  have  since  observed  his 
position  elegantly  expressed  by  Dr.  Young : — 

**  As  the  soft  plume  gives  swiftness  to  the  dart. 
Good  breeding  tends  the  satire  to  the  heart**' 

On  Saturday,  June  12.,  there  drank  tea  with 
us  at  Dr.  Adams's,  Mr.  John  Henderson,  stu- 
dent of  Pembroke  College,  celebrated  for  his 
wonderful  acquirements  in  alchym^,  judicial 
astrology,  and  other  abstruse  and  curious  learn- 
ing^— and  the  Reverend  Herbert  Crofl,  who, 
I  am  afraid,  was  somewhat  mortified  by  Dr. 
Johnson's  not  being  highly  pleased  with  some 
«« Family  Discourses  **  which  he  had  printed ; 
they  were  in  too  familiar  a  style  to  be  approved 
of  by  so  manly  a  mind.  I  have  no  note  of  this 
evening's  conversation,  except  a  single  frag- 
ment. When  I  mentioned  Tnomas  Lord  Lyt- 
teIton*s  vision,  the  predicdon  of  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  its  exact  fulfilment :  — Johkson. 
'*  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  that  has 
happened  in  my  day.  I  heard  it  with  my  own 
ears,  from  his  uncle.  Lord  Westcote.  I  am 
so  glad  to  have  every  evidence  of  the  spiritual 
world,  that  I  am  willing  to  believe  it.**  Dr. 
Adams.  *^  You  have  evidence  enough ;  good 
evidence,  which  needs  not  such  support.*' 
JoBifsoN .  **  I  like  to  have  more."  ' 

Mr.  Henderson,  with  whom  I  had  sauntered 
in  the  venerable  walks  of  Merton  College,  and 
found  him  a  very  learned  and  pious  man, 
supped  with  us.  Dr.  Johnson  surprised  him 
not  a  little,  by  acknowlecL^ing  with  a  look  of 
horror,  that  he  was  much  oppressed  by  the 
fear  of  death.  The  amiable  Dr.  Adams  sug- 
gested that  God  was  infinitely  eood : — Johh- 
BON.  *'  That  he  is  infinitely  good,  as  far  as  the 
perfection  of  his  nature  will  allow,  I  certainly 
oelieve ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  good  upon  the 

*  The  feather  does  not  Kive  twiflmeu,  but  only  senres  to 
fnMe  the  arrow  ;  so  that  \  ounf  *s  allusion  Is  incorrect.  — 

CaOKBB. 

*  Sea  aa  aceoont  of  him,  in  a  sermon  by  the  Her.  Bf r. 
Agutter.  —  BoswBLL.  He  was  a  young  man  of  extraordinary 
aMlities,  but  of  strange  habits  and  manners.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  well  read  In  books  which  no  one  else  reads,  lie 
took  his  bachelor's  degree,  but  ne?er  got  out  into  the  world, 
haring  died  in  college  in  1788.  —  Hail.  It  appears  (Hannah 
More^  Life,  vol.  L  p.  194.)  that  Henderson  was  sent  to  college 
by  Dean  Tucker,  aUed  by  a  subscription..—  Cmokkb. 

*  A  correct  account  of  Lord  Lyttdton*s  suppoeed  visioo 
may  be  found  In  Nash's  **  History  of  Worcestershire."  — 
Malons.  There  were  two  supposed  appearances,  one  of  a 
spectre  to  Lord  Lyttelton  announcing  nu  death  three  days 
before  the  event,  and  another  of  Lord  Lytteltoo  himself  to 
his  friend  Mr.  Miles  Peter  Andrews,  (then  at  his  partner  Mr. 
Pigoo's  at  Dartford,)  about  the  hour  that  his  lordship  died  in 
London.  The  whole  story  is  told  In  the  OenS.  Mag.  1818, 
1.  fi87.,  with  details  which  substantially  a«ree  with  what  1 
have  heard  Mr.  Andrews  himself  relate  more  than  once  — 
but  always  relucUotly,  and  with  au  evidently  solemn  con. 
viction  of  iu  truth.  See  also  Geni.  Mag.  1S1(h  U.  42*2.  — 
CaoKia,  1847. 
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whole,  that  individuals  should  be  pumshed. 
As  to  an  individual,  therefore,  he  is  not  infi- 
nitely eood ;  and  as  I  cannot  be  sure  that  I 
hare  fiufilled  the  conditions  on  which  salvation 
is  granted,  I  am  afnud  I  may  be  one  of  those 
who  shall  be  danmed.**  (Looking  dismally.) 
Dr.  Adams.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  damned  f 
Johnson  (passionatelv  and  loudly  5.  **  Sent  to 
hell,  Sir,  and  punished  everlastingly.  Dr. 
Adams.  '*I  don*t  believe  that  doctrine.  *  John- 
son. **  Hold,  Sir :  do  you  believe  that  some  will 
be  punished  at  all  f  **  Dr.  Adams.  **  Being  ex- 
cluded from  heaven  will  be  a  punishment; 
yet  there  may  be  no  ^reat  positive  suffering.** 
Johnson.  **  Well,  Sir,  but  if  you  admit  any 
degree  of  punishment,  there  is  an  end  of  your 
argument  for  infinite  goodness  simply  consi- 
dered ;  for  infinite  goodness  would'  inflict  no 
punishment  whatever.  There  is  not  infinite 
goodness  physically  considered :  morally  there 
IS.**  BoswBLi*.  ^  But  may  not  a  man  attain  to 
such  a  degree  of  hope  as  not  to  be  uneasy  from 
the  fear  of  death  r**  Johnson.  '*  A  man 
maj  have  such  a  degree  of  hope  as  to  keep  him 
quiet.  Ton  see  I  am  not  quiet,  from  the  ve- 
hemence with  which  I  talk ;  but  I  do  not  de- 
spair.** Mrs.  Adams.  ^  You  seem.  Sir,  to  forget 
tne  merits  of  our  Redeemer.**  Johnson.  "  Ma- 
dam, I  do  not  forget  the  merits  of  my  Redeemer; 
but  my  Redeemer  has  said  that  he  will  set  some 
on  his  right  hand  and  some  on  his  left.** — He  was 
in  gloomy  agitation,  and  said  "  I  *11  have  no 
more  onV*  —  If  what  has  now  been  stated 
should  be  urged  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 
as  if  its  influence  on  the  mind  were  not  benig- 
nant, let  it  be  remembered,  that  Johnsons 
temperament  was  melancholy,  of  which  such 
direful  apprehensions  of  futurity  are  often 
a  common  effect.  We  shall  presentlv  see,  that 
when  he  approached  nearer  to  his  awful  change, 
his  mind  became  tranquil,  and  he  exhibited  as 
much  fortitude  as  becomes  a  thinking  man  in 
that  situation. 

From  the  subject  of  death  we  passed  to  dis- 
course of  life,  whether  it  was  upon  the  whole 
more  happy  or  miserable.  Johnson  was  de- 
cidedly for  the  balance  of  misery :  in  confirma- 
tion of  which  I  maintained  that  no  man  would 
choose  to  lead  over  again  the  life  which  he  had 
experienced.  Johnson  acceded  to  that  opi- 
nion in  the  strongest  terms.  This  is  an 
inquiry  often  made  :  and  its  being  a  subject  of 
disquisition  is  a  proof  that  much  misery  presses 


<  Aurengxebe,  act  it.  ic.  1 .    Boawell.    JtUi,  p.  SI  8 —  C. 

•  YK  there  li  no  doubC  thiit  a  man  may  appear  Terr  gay  In 
coRifvany,  who  it  tad  at  heart.  Hit  merriment  li  like  the 
tound  of  drums  and  trumpet!  In  a  battle,  to  drown  the  groani 
of  the  wounded  and  dying.  —  Boiwbll. 

>  Fulke  Greville.  Etq..  of  Welbury,  In  WIIU,  the  husband 
of  the  authoreit  of  the  "  Ode  to  Indiifereiioa.'*  —  Mabklamd. 


upon  human  feelings ;  for  those  who  are  con- 
scious of  a  felicity  of  existence  wofold  nevt^r  > 
hesitate  to  accept  of  a  repetition  of  it.    I  have 
met  with  very  few  who  would.     I  have  heanj 
Mr.  Burke  make  use  of  a  very  ingenions  and  ' 
plausible  argument  on  this  subject :  ^  EverT  i 
man,**  said  he,  *^  would  lead  his  life  over  agalu: 
for  every  man  is  willing  to  go  on  and  take  an  , 
addition  to  his  life,  which,  as  he  grows  older,  i 
he  has  no  reason  to  think  will  be  better,  or 
even  so  good  as  what   has   preceded.**      I 
imagine,  however,  the  truth  is,  that  there  a  a  . 
deceitful  hope  that  the  next  part  of  life  will  U; 
free  firom  the  pains,  and  anxieties,  and  sorrow^ 
which  we  have  already  felt.    We  are  for  wi>e 
purposes    '^condenmed    to    H.ope*B    delnsive  ! 
mine,**  as  Johnson  finely  says ;  and  I  may  al»r>  ' 
quote  the  celebrated  lines  of  Dryden^  eqoailv  ! 
philosophical  and  poetical :  — 

"  When  I  consider  life,  't  is  all  a  cbmt. 
Yet,  foord  with  hope,  men  £iTCMtr  the  dtcat  —     ■ 
Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay :  ; 

To-morrow's  fiJser  than  the  former  day  ; 
Lies  worse ;  and,  while  it  saji  we  dull  be  blest  ■ 
With  some  new  joys,  cuts  off  what  we  poTett. 
Strange  cozenage!  none  would  live  past  yean 

again; 
Tet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remaio  ; 
And  from  the  dr^  of  life  think  to  reeeiTe 
What  the  first  sprightly  runoing  could  not  give*  * 

It  was  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  tluU   it 
seemed  strange  that  he,    who  haa  so   oftto 
delighted  his  company  by  hb  lively  and  bril- 
liant conversation,  should  say  he  waa  miseralt'- . 
JoHicsoN.    **  Alas  I  it  is  all  ontdde ;  I  may  U 
cracking  my  joke,  and  cursing  the  van.     Ivaa, 
how  I  hate  thy  beamsl"   I  knew  not  well  m  L;.* 
to  think  of  this  declaration ;  whether  to  h^. ; 
it  as  a  genuine  picture  of  hb  mind  %  or  as  t> 
efiect  of  his  persuading  himself,  contrary  *> 
fact,  that  the  position  which  he  had  ai«iiin*'«i 
as  to  human  unliappiness  was  tnie.     Wr  m^^ 
apply  to  him  a  sentence  in  Mr.   GrrrilU'- 
** Maxims,  Characters,  and  Reflections;'*'  a 
book  which  is  entitled  to  much  more  pni-^ 
than  it  has  received :  ^  Aristarchus  is  cnariL- 
ing  ;  how  full  of  knowledge,  of  sense,  of  f^  t  - 
timent.     You  get  him  with  difficulty  to  n  ur 
supper;  and  Bi&r  having  delighted  every  i%**\ 
and  himself  for  a  few  hours,  he  is  oblised  i  • 
return  home;  he  is  finishing  his  treatase.  t- 
prove  that  unhappiness  is  the  portion  of  man  "  * 


*  Here  followed  a  very  long  Dot#.  or 
the  ReT.  Mr.  Churton,  on  the  tuloecl  of 
of  the  misery  of  human  life,  which  1  haw 
read  most  conTenlratly  in  the  Appecidla  t  and, 
Insert  It  there  that  my  reader*  oiay 
CaoKBa. 


>.  i< 


s  e^ta- 
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UUtom,  —  Anamymoui  Writingg,  —  Pope.  —  David 
Lemit, —  SaehnOe  Parker.  —  CooWt  Voyages. — 
BarrisUra.'^  L4)rd  Hale. —  Aitomiee.  —  Pum*. — 
•*  Tommf  TownaMeiuL**  —  •*  The  RtheareaL"  — 
PatwHng.^^Cron  Beadmge. — Lati  Dinner  at  the 
Chih,—Itafy.'^Free  mB.^Miae  Seward.— Lord 
Cheeier/Seid,  —  Carletm*$  Memeira.  —  Intuition 
amd  Soffaeity. — Lord  Tiktcrtow.— Gowilry  Life, — 
Mrt.  PiouiCe  »Aneedotet.** 


On  Sandaj,  13th  June,  our  philoeooher  was 
calm  at  breakfast  There  was  something  ex- 
ceedinglj  pleasing  in  our  leading  a  college  life, 
without  restraint  and  with  superior  elegance, 
in  consequence  of  our  living  in  the  master's 
house,  and  having  the  company  of  ladies. 
Mrs.  Kennicott  related,  in  his  presence,  a 
lively  savinff  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  Miss  Hannah 
More,  wno  nad  expressed  a  wonder  that  the 
poet  who  had  written  ^  Paradise  Lost,"  should 
write  such  poor  sonnets :  ^  Milton,  Madam,  was 
a  genius  that  could  cut  a  Colossus  from  a  rock, 
but  could  not  carve  heads  upon  cheny-stones." 
We  talked  of  the  casubtical  question,  ^  Whe- 
ther it  was  allowable  at  any  time  to  depart 
from  irvthf**  Jobhson.  **The  general  rule 
ia,  that  truth  should  never  be  violated,  because 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  comfort 
of  life  that  we  should  nave  a  full  security  by 
mutual  faith;  and  occasional  inconveniences 
should  be  willingly  suffered,  that  we  may  pre- 
serve it.  There  must,  however,  be  some  ex- 
ceptions. If,  for  instance,  a  murderer  should 
asK  you  which  way  a  man  is  gone,  yon  may 
tell  nim  what  is  not  true,  because  you  are 
under  a  previous  obligation  not  to  betray  a 
man  to  a  murderer.**  Boswbll.  ^  Supposing 
the  person  who  wrote  Juniui  were  asked  whe- 
ther be  was  the  author,  might  he  deny  it?** 
I  JoHHSoK.  **  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  this. 
I  If  you  were  ntre  that  he  wrote  Jwmu^  would 
<  you,  if  he  denied  it,  think  as  well  of  him  after- 
,  wards?  Tet  it  may  be  urged  that  what  a  man 
has  no  right  to  ask,  you  may  refuse  to  commu- 
nicate; and  there  is  no  otner  effectual  mode 
of  preserving  a  secret,  and  an  important  secret, 
the  disoovenr  of  which  majr  be  very  hurtful  to 
yoo,  but  a  ftU  denial ;  for  if  you  are  silent,  or 
hesitate,  or  evade,  it  will  be  held  equivalent  to 
a  confession.  But  stay.  Sir,  here  is  another 
case.  Supposing  the  author  had  told  me  confi- 
dentially tnat  he  had  written  Jimtitf,  and  I  were 
adced  if  he  had,  I  should  hold  myself  at  liberty 


I  tliit  polBt  sir  H«ar7  Halford's  Esaayt*  V-  79-.  «od 
Arckbtohop  flacftcr't  BcrmoM,  vol.  t.  ISS.  ~  Markland. 

t  TiM  MUKrtator  eatU  th«m  **  smUbte  verMt."  ~  Boswitx. 
Thm  ttnoftaiat  vm  Pom  blniMlt  —  Ckokim. 

>  \jewW*  Tonca  addretMd  to  Pope  («•  Mr.  BI1UII17  inc- 
Mflts  to  om)  ««*«  ttnt  pobltohod  In  •  collection  of  Pieces  In 
nd  prow  OB  oocadoo  of  **  Tbe  DancLtd.'*  Svo.  17». 


Th&jen^l^ei^ei^iktAmZiktnm.  InthatmlioeUanyUiebMHi- 


to  deny  it,  as  being  under  a  previous  promise, 
express  or  implied,  to  conceal  it.  Now  what 
I  ought  to  do  for  the  author,  may  I  not  do  for 
mysdf  ?  But  I  deny  the  lawfulness  of  telling 
a  lie  to  a  sick  man,  for  fear  of  alarming  him." 
You  have  no  business  with  consequences ;  you 
are  to  tell  the  truth.  Besides,  you  are  not  sure 
what  effect  your  telling  him  that  he  is  in  danger 
ma^r  have.  It  may  bring  his  distemper  to  a 
crisis,  and  that  may  cure  him.  Of  all  lying,  I 
have  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  this,  because  I 
believe  it  has  been  frequently  practised  on 
myself." 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  much 
weight  in  the  opinion  01  those  who  have  held 
that  truth,  as  an  eternal  and  immutable  prin- 
ciple, ought  upon  no  aocount  whatever  to  be 
violated,  from  supposed  previous  or  superior 
obligations,  of  whicn  every  man  being  to  judge 
for  himself,  there  is  great  danger  that  we  too 
often,  from  partial  motives,  persuade  ourselves 
that  they  exist ;  and  probably,  whatever  ex- 
traordinary instances  may  sometimes  occur, 
where  some  evil  may  be  prevented  by  vio- 
lating this  noble  principle,  it  would  be  found 
that  nuraan  happmess  would,  upon  the  whole, 
be  more  perfect  were  truth  universally  pre- 
served. 

In  the  notes  to  the  ^  Dunciad,**  we  find  the 
following  verses  addressed  to  Pope' : 

**  While  malice,  Pope,  denies  thy  page 
•  Its  own  celestial  fire ; 

While  critics,  and  while  bards  in  rage^ 
Admiring,  won*t  admire : 

"  While  wayward  pens  thy  worth  asBuI, 
And  envious  tongues  deery ; 
These  limes,  though  many  a  fk>iend  bewail, 
These  times  bewail  not  I. 

"  But  when  the  wor1d*s  loud  praise  is  tbioe, 
And  spleen  no  more  shall  blame ; 
When  with  thy  Homer  thou  shalt  shine 
In  one  established  fiune  -* 

«  When  none  shall  rail,  and  every  lay 

Devote  a  wreath  to  thee ; 
That  day  (for  come  it  will)  that  day 
Shall  I  Ument  to  see." 

It  is  surely  not  a  little  remarkable  that  they 
should  appear  without  a  name.  Miss  Seward, 
knowing  Dr.  Johnson^s  almost  universal  and 
minute  literary  information,  signified  a  desire 
that  I  should  ask  him  who  was  the  author. 
He  was  prompt  with  his  answer: — **Why, 
Sir,  they  were  written  by  one  Lewis,  who  was 
either  under-master  or  an  usher  of  Westmin- 
ster-school and  published  a  Miscellany,  in 
which  *  Grongar  Hill  *  first  came  out."  '   John- 


tlftil  poem  **Ava)r.  let  nnushttoloveditpleMfnf.**  (reprinted 
In  Percy's  Reli4nrt,\.  ili.l4.)flrit  appeared;  and  Is  there 
said  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Ancient  Brltlth.  Lewli  waa 
anthor  nf  "  Philip  of  Macedon,**  a  tracedjr,  publlthed  In  17S7, 
and  dedicated  to  Pope :  and  In  1730  he  publUbed  a  second 
volume  of  miscellaneous  poems.  As  Dr.  Johnson  settled  In 
London  not  long  after  tbe  verses  addressed  to  Pope  first  «p. 
pearcd,h«  probably  Ibsn  obCalaad  soom  tofomit&oo  cooosni- 
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son  pndsed  them  highly,  and  repeated  them 
with  a  noble  animation.  In  the  twelfth  line, 
instead  of  ^  one  established  fame,"  he  repeated 
'*  one  unclouded  flame,"  which  he  thougnt  was 
the  reading  in  former  editions ;  but  I  believe 
was  a  flash  of  his  own  genius.  It  is  much 
more  poetical  than  the  other. 

On  Monday,  14th  June,  and  Tuesday,  15  th, 
Dr.  Johnson  and  I  dined,  on  one  of  them,  I 
forget  which,  with  Mr.  Mickle,  translator  of 
the  "Lusiad,"  at  Wheatley,  a  very  pretty 
country  place  a  few  miles  from  Oxford ;  and 
on  the  other  with  Dr.  Wetherell,  Master  of 
University  College.,  From  Dr.  Wetherell's  he 
went  to  visit  Mr.  Sackville  Parker,  the  book- 
seller ;  and  when  he  returned  to  us  gave  the 
following  account  of  his  visit,  saying;  *'  I  have 
been  to  see  my  old  friend.  Sack.  Parker ;  I 
find  he  has  married  his  maid;  he  has  done 
right.  She  had  lived  with  him  many  years 
in  great  confidence,  and  they  had  mingled 
minds;  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  found 
any  wife  that  would  have  made  him  so  happy. 
The  woman  was  very  attentive  and  civu  to 
me;  she  pressed  me  to  fix  a  day  for  dining 
with  them,  and  to  say  what  I  liked,  and  she 
would  be  sure  to  get  it  for  me.  Poor  Sack ! 
he  is  very  ill  indeed.*  We  parted  as  never  to 
meet  again.  It  has  quite  broken  me  down.** 
This  pathetic  narrative  was  strangely  diversi- 
fied with  the  grave  and  earnest  defence  of  a 
man*s  having  married  his  maid.  I  could  not 
but  feel  it  as  in  some  degree  ludicrous. 

In  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  15th  of  June, 
while  we  sat  at  Dr.  Adams's,  we  talked  of  a 
printed  letter  from  the  Reverend  Herbert 
Croft,  to  a  young  gentleman  who  had  been  his 
pupil,  in  which  he  advised  him  to  read  to  the 
end  of  whatever  books  he  should  begin  to  read. 
Johnson.  "  This  is  surely  a  strange  advice ; 
you  may  as  well  resolve  that  whatever  men 
vou  happen  to  get  acquainted  with,  you  are  to 
keep  to  them  for  life.  A  book  may  be  good  for 
nothin?;  or  there  may  be  only  one  thmg  in  it 
worth  knowing ;  are  we  to  read  it  all  through  ? 
These  Voyages,  (pointing  to  the  three  large 
volumes  of  *  Voyages  to  the  South  Sea**  which 
were  just  come  out)  who  will  read  them 
through?  A  man  had  better  work  his  way 
before  the  mast  than  read  them  through ;  they 
will  be  eaten  by  rats  and  mice,  before  they  are 
read  through.  There  can  be  little  entertain- 
ment in  such  books ;  one  set  of  savages  is  like 
another.**  Bosweix.  "I  do  not  Uiink  the 
people  of  Otahcite  can  be  reckoned  savages.** 


incr  thHr  author.  David  Lewis,  whom  hp  has  described  as  an 
luher  of  Westminster-school ;  yet  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
who  has  been  pleased  to  make  some  Inquiry  on  this  subject, 
has  not  found  any  vestige  of  his  having  ever  been  employed 
In  this  situation.  A  late  writer  ("  Knvirons  of  London," 
iv.  171.)  supposed  that  the  following  inscription  in  the  church- 
yard of  the  church  of  Low  Levton.  in  Essex,  was  intended  to 
commemorate  this  poet:  *' S'ttcrtd  to  the  numory  of  David 
LnpiM,  Esq.,  who  died  the  Sih  day  qf  April,  1760,  aged  77 
yeart;  a  great  Javourite  qf  the  \ftuet,  as  his  mangf  exceUent 
puces  im  poetry  itifficimtiy  testify. 

•  Inspired  verse  may  on  this  marble  live^ 
BsU  can  no  honour  to  thy  ashes  give.' " — 


Johnson.  *'  Don*t  cant  in  defence  of  sava^." 
BoswELL.  "  They  have  the  art  of  navigation." 
Johnson.  *'A  dog  or  cat  can  swim.  B<m. 
WELL.  "  They  carve  very  ingeniously.**  John- 
son. "  A  cat  can  scratch,  and  a  child  with  i 
nail  can  scratch.**  I  perceived  this  was  none 
of  the  moUia  tempora  famii  ;  so  desisted. 

Upon  his  mentioning  that  when  he  came  t" 
college  he  wrote  his  first  exercise  twice  o\trr, 
but  never  did  so  afterwards: — Miss  ADAM^ 
**I  suppose.  Sir,  you  could  not  make  th^'m 
better?  *  Johnson.  "Yes,  Madam,  to  be  sur^. 
I  could  mak&  them  better.  Thought  is  bettt.r 
than  no  thought.**  Miss  Adakl  *'Do  v..l 
think.  Sir,  you  could  make  your  EamlUr^ 
better?'*  Johnson.  "Certainly  I  con!:. 
BoswEix.  "1*11  lay  a  bet.  Sir,  you  caiui«»v* 
Johnson.  "  But  I  will.  Sir,  if  I  choose.  I 
shall  make  the  best  of  them  you  shall  p'<  . 
out,  better.**  Boswell.  "But  you  mav  ^i: 
to  them.  I  will  not  allow  of  that.**  Jf»B.x- 
SON.  "Nay,  Sir,  there  are  three  ways  *< 
making  them  better;  putting  out,  adding,  cr 


correcting. 


During  our  visit  at  Oxford,  the  follow  irr 
conversation  passed  between  him  and  m«-  <( 
the  subject  of  my  trying  my  fortune  at  t 
English  bar.    Having  asked  whether  a  v^:^ 
extensive  acquaintance  in  London,  which  xt  > 
very  valuable,  and  of  great  advantage  u»  . 
man  at  large,  might  not  be  prejudicial  t«> 
lawyer,  by  preventing  him  from  giving  »i.  • 
ficicnt  attention  to  his  business?     Joh^^»^ 
"  Sir,  you  will  attend  to  business  as  bu^ii.-  - 
lays  hold  of  you.  When  not  actually  employ » i 
you  may  see  your  friends  as  much  as  \*>u  •  ■ 
now.     You  may  dine  at  a  club  every  da> ,  :.•  • 
sup  with  one  of  the  members  everv  night ;  s'  . 
you  may  be  as  much  at  public  places  as  «•- 
who  has  seen  them  all  would  wish  to  l«.     h 
you  must  take  care  to  attend  constant  K  t 
Westminster  Hall ;  both  to  mind  vour  ^  •    - 
ness,  as  it  is  almost  all  learnt  there  (fVu*  nol- 
reads  now),  and  to  show  that  you  want  to  I 
business.   And  you  must  not  be  too  ottet.  *• 
at  public  places,  that  competitors  may  nnt  *. 
it  to  say,  *  He  is  always  at  the  playhoa.<ie  «r  i 
Kanelagh,  and  never  to  be  found  at  his  <  h. 
bers.*    And,  Sir,  there  must   be   a  kin*! 
solemnity  in  the  manner  of  a  profefsii^na)  r    : 
I  have  nothing  particular  to  say  to  yom  i4.  * 
subject.     All  this  I  should  sav'  to  any  oi.t-    . 
should  have  said  it  to  Lord  lliuriow  tv . 
years  ago.** 

The  profession  may  probably  think  ihi»  ? 


But  It  appears  to  m«  improbable  thai  this  _. . 

erected  lor  the  author  of  the  verses  to  Pnpe.  asid  <«  tb« :  • 
already  mentioned :  the  language  lioth  of  Cb#  (l«^irai» 
fixed  to  that  piece,  and  of  the  dedkaliun  sMrvmm^  i 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  prefixed  to  the  lCiarrflaiiiM« 
denoting  a  person  who  moTfid  In  •  lowrr  tptsri  tt-^ 
Essex  squire  seems  to  have  dooe.  —  Maukvi.  TW  •■  * 
of  Esquire  in  this  inscription  is  surely  no  rt'tdt^krw  t%»t  I 
was  what  is  called  a  country  Sqmre.  -^  Ca'^&n.  t^C 

1  Parker,  however,  survired  Jobnsoa  tvHve  yrars.  tS 
Oxford  in  his  eighty,  ninth  year.  Dee.  la  I79S.~Mau»*4 

s  Cook'f  Voyt0ei«-.CiOBBft. 
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)rc9entation  of  what  is  required  in  a  barrister 
fho  would  hope  for  Buccesa,  to  be  much  too 
nduJgeDt;  but  certain  it  is,  that  u 

'  The  wits  of  Charles  foQod  easier  ways  to  fiiine," 

)ome  of  the  law^rers  of  this  age  who  have  risen 
li'^b  have  bj  no  means  thought  it  absolutely 
lecessary  to  submit  to  that  long  and  painftu 

oune  of  study  which  a  Plowden,  a  Coke,  and 
.  Hole  considered  as  requisite.  My  respected 
nond,  Mr.  Langton,  has  shown  me,  m  the 
landwriting  of  his  grandfather,  a  curious 
Avount  of  a  conversation  whieh  he  had  with 
jord  Chief  Justice  Hale*,  in  which  that  great 
nan  tells  him,  **Tbat  for  two  years  after  he 
ame  to  the  inn  of  court,  he  studied  sixteen 
ours  a  day ;  however,  his  lordship  added,  that 
J  this  intense  application  he  almost  brought 
imself  to  his  grave,  though  he  were  of  a  verv 
trong  constitution,  and  after  reduced  himself 
J  eiffht  hours ;  but  that  he  would  not  advise 
ny  body  to  so  much ;  that  he  thought  six 
ours  a  day,  with  attention  and  oonstancnr, 
'wi  sufficient ;  that  a  man  must  use  his  booy 
!t  he  would  his  horse,  and  his  stomach ;  not 
TM.  him  at  once,  but  rise  with  an  appetite.** 

Go  Wednesday,  June  16.,  Dr.  Johnson  and 
returned  to  London :  he  was  not  well  to-dav, 
nd  said  very  little,  employing  himself  chiefly 
1  reading  Euripides.  He  expressed  some  dis- 
(easure  at  me  for  not  observing  sufficiently 
le  various  objects  upon  the  road.  **  If  I  had 
r>ur  eyes,  Sir,**  said  he,  '*I  should  count  the 
jiss^'ngers.**  It  was  wonderful  how  accurate 
is  obMrvation  of  visual  objects  was,  notwith- 
anding  his  imperfect  eyesight,  owing  to  a 
ihit  of  attention.  That  he  was  much  satisfied 
ith  the  respect  paid  to  him  at  Dr.  Adams*s  is 
iu5  attested  by  himself:  **I  returned  last 
}!ht  from  Oxford,  afler  a  fortnight's  abode 
ith  Dr.  Adams,  who  treated  me  as  well  as  I 
»uld  expect  or  wish ;  and  he  that  contents  a 
:k  man,  a  man  whom  it  is  impoasible  to 
ea^c,  has  sorely  done  his  part  well.** ' 
After  his  return  to  London  from  this  excur* 
>n,  I  saw  him  frequently,  but  have  few  me- 
Drandums ;  I  shall  therefore  here  insert  some 
rticulars  which  I  collected  at  various  times. 


The  Reverend  Mr.  Astle,  of  Ashbourne,  in 
?rby.shire,  brother  to  the  learned  and  inge- 
>U9  Thomas  Aatle,  £sa.,  was  from  his  early 
UTS  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  obligingly 
vised  him  as  to  his  studies^  and  recom- 
>nded  to  him  the  following  books,  of  which 
Ist  which  he  has  been  pleued  to  communi- 
te  lies  before  me,  in  Johnson*8  own  hand- 
iting:— 

*  Uoiveraal  History  (ancient) — Rollin*s  Anoent 
story — PaflcDdorf*s  Introduction  to  History — 


TbU  InlerMtlof  eoavenatlon  It  jiTcn  at  length.  In  Se* 
i)'t  **  Anecdotes  of  ditdnguiabcd  PenoDf,"  toL  it.  p.  4S9. 


Vertot's  History  of  Knights  of  Ma1ta_Vertot*s 
Revolution  of  Portugal — Vertot's  Revolution  of 
Sweden — Carte's  History  of  England — Present 
State  of  England — Geographical  Grammar— Pri- 
deaux*s  Connexion — Nelson's  Feasts  and  Fasts — 
Duty  of  Man — Gentleman's  Religion — Clarendon's 
History  —  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind  — 
Watts's  Logic  —  Nature  Displayed  —  Lowth's 
English  Grammar — Blackwall  on  the  Classics — 
Sherlock's  Sermons — Burnet's  Life  of  Hale  — 
Dupin's  History  of  the  Church— Shuckford's  Con- 
nexions— Law's  Serious  Call — Walton's  Complete 
Angler — Sandys's  Travels — Sprat's  History  of  the 
Royal  Society — England's  Gaietteer— Goldsmith's 
Roman  History  — Some  Commentaries  on  the 
Bible." 

It  haying  been  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson 
that  a  gentleman  who  had  a  son  whom  he 

3*nea  to  have  an  extreme  degree  of  timidi ty, 
red  to  send  him  to  a  public  school,  that 
he  might  acquire  confidence :  ^  Sir,*"  said  John- 
son, ^Hhis  is  a  preposterous  expedient  for 
remoying  his  infirmity;  such  a  disposition 
should  be  cultivated  in  the  shade.  Placing 
him  at  a  public  school  b  forcing  an  owl  upon 
day." 

Speaking  of  a  gentleman  whose  house  was 
mucn  frequented  by  low  company:  ^^Ra^s, 
Sir,*'  said  be,  **  will  always  make  their  appear- 
ance where  they  have  a  right  to  do  it.** 

Of  the  same  gent!eman*s  mode  of  living,  he 
said,  ^*'  Sir,  the  seryants,  instead  of  doing  what 
they  are  bid,  stand  round  the  table  m  idle 
dusters,  gaping  upon  the  guests ;  and  seem  as 
unfit  to  attend  a  company,  as  to  steer  a  man 
of  war.'* 

A  dull  country  magistrate  gaye  Johnson  a 
long,  tedious  account  of  his  exercising  his 
criminal  jurisdiction,  the  result  of  which  was 
his  haying  sentenced  four  conyicts  to  trans- 
portation. Johnson,  in  an  agony  of  impa- 
tience to  get  rid  of  such  a  companion,  ex- 
claimed, '*I  heartily  wish.  Sir,  that  I  were  a 
fifth.*' 

Johnson  was  present  when  a  tragedy  was 
read,  in  which  there  occurred  this  line : 

**  Who  rules  o'er  freemen  should  himself  be  free." 

The  company  haying  admired  it  much,  "I 
cannot  agree  with  you,**  8«d  Johnson:  **it 
might  as  well  be  said, 

**  Who  drives  fist  oxen  should  himself  be  fat." 

He  was  pleased  with  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Cator,  who  was  joined  with  him  in  Mr.  Thrale's 
important  trust,  and  thus  describes  him: 
^  There  is  much  good  in  his  character,  and 
much  usefulness  in  his  knowledge.**  He  found 
a  cordial  solace  at  that  gentleman*s  seat  at 
Beckenham,  in  Kent,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the 
finest  places  at  which  I  eyer  was  a  guest ;  and 


s  He  addi,  **  I  wsnt  In  the  common  vehicle^  with  very 
littls  fktlgus,  sod  csme  back,  lUlnk,  with  leu.'*—  Caoasa. 
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-vhcre  I  End  more  uid  more  a  hospitable  vrd- 

Johnaon  seldom  encouraged  general  censure 
of  anj  profession ;  but  he  wu  villinji;  to  allow 
a  due  Bhare  of  merit  to  the  various  depart- 
ments neccsaarj  in  civilised  life.  In  s  splene- 
tic,  sarcBstical,  or  jocular  frame  of  mind,  how- 
ever, he  would  sometimea  utter  a  pointed 
saying  of  tbat  nature.  One  instance  has  been 
mentioned  [p.  219.1,  where  he  gave  a  sudden 
satirical  strolie  Co  the  character  of  an  attortiey. 
The  too  indiscriminate  admission  to  that  em- 
plo^ent,  which  requires  both  abilities  and 
inl^ritj,  has  given  rise  to  injurious  reflections, 
which  are  totally  inapplicable  to  many  very 
respectable  men  who  exercise  It  with  reputation 
and  honour. 

Johnson  having  argued  for  some  time  with 
a  pertinacious  gentleman ;  his  opponent,  who 
had  talked  in  a  very  puzzling  manner,  hapi- 
pened  to  say,  "I  don't  understand  you,  Sir;" 
upon  which  Johnson  observed,  "  Sir,  I  have 
found  you  an  argument ;  but  I  am  not  obliged 
to  find  you  an  underatandins." 

Talking  to  me  of  Horry  WalpaU  (as  Horace, 
now  Eari  of  Orford,  was  often  called),  Jc^nsoD 
allowed  that  he  got  together  a  great  many 
curious  little  things,  and  told  tnem  in  an 
el^ant  manner.  Mr.  Walpole  thought  John* 
son  a  more  amiable  character  after  I'eading  his 
Letters  to  Mrs.  Tbrale :  but  never  was  onejif 
admirers  of  that  great  man. 


for   the   Gentleman's   Magaiine,  "ne  alwava 
took  care  to  put  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the 


Heroic  Epistle,  in  which  Johnson  is  satirically 
introduced,  has  been  ascribed  both  to  Kir. 
Walpole  and   Mr.  Mason.     One  day 


poem  than  could  be  expected  from  Mr.  Wal- 
pole 1  Mr.  Warton,  the  late  laureate,  observed. 


Mr.  Coir,  IMbllihcd  lino 


lloH*!  dMth.  Walpols  1 


ehuiinTlt  IDr  wor*i«ml  lald  It  fori  pmilon."— ITtb  ^w^t 
mi.  Til*  (iptCMlDII  It  tain  udnliruninUli:.  bulhu, 
u  rrlilfi  U  Jahnmn.  llllla  mcudnf.    JahDHHI'l  K—t  uld 

hi>*  fmr  hud  wordiihan  lildrii  publlauloni :  u  thai  a 

tl  hM  IHCD  ihown  ihu  Jnhnuin  did  noiKll  hli  prtitdphi  ror 


i,rHaic>«i-vt  tllhcro'  Hlnclplci  or  linguipi.    AiloGolif!. 
FilkliDd  bUuK  la  dnv  (hi  MIsaliif  urtalun  of  Jshn- 


"It  may  have  been  written  by  Walptde,  »ci 
huAranid  by  Mason."  ' 

He  disapproved  of  Lord  Hailes,  iac  hiiii.- 
modemisedthe  language  of  ihenwr  amnnnj'.' 
John  Hales  of  Eton',  in  an  edition  which  It-. 
lordship  published  of  that  writer's  whtL-. 
"  An  author's  language.  Sir,"  said  be,  ~  ij  « 
characteristical  part  of  his  compoMtion,  and  :* 
also  characteristical  of  the  age  in  wliirL  I.-' 
writes.  Besides,  Sir,  when  the  langoaao  .• 
changed,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  Heose  it.  :'d.' 
same.  No,  Sir:  I  am  sonj  Lord  Uailes  L.-  i 
done  this." 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  his  freqn'*!  \ 
use  of  the  expression,  No,  Sir,  was  otA  alirj^- 
to  inUtoote  contradiction :  for  he  would  jst  ~  '■ 
when  he  was  about  to  enforce  an  affinuurt;  i 
proposition  which  had  not  been  denied,  a.«  ii 
the  instance  last  mentioned.  I  used  to  co- 
sider  it  as  a  kind  of  flag  of  defiance ;  as  ii'  b 
had  said,  "Any  argument  you  may  ofler  as.!!!.  - 
this  is  not  just.  No,  Sir,  it  is  not."  ft  w.. 
like  Fa]staff*s  "  I  deny  your  major.''  * 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  having  aaid  that  (■ 
took  the  altitude  of  a  man's  taste  by  kb  stcr  - 
and  his  wit,  and  of  his  understanding  b\  il 
remaib  which  he  repeated ;  bebg  alwavi'  .lt- 
that  he  must  be  a  weak  man  who  quot^  ■  ■: 
mon  things  with  an  onpfaams  a*  if  titer  v  r 
oracles; — Johnson  agreed  with  him;  and  >- 
Joshua  having  also  observed  that  the  r>  '. 
character  of  a  man  was  found  oat  br  ! 
amusements,  Johnson  added,  "  Yea,  Sir  i  l 
man  is  a  hypocrite  in  his  pleasurea." 

I  have  mentioned  JohoMin's  general  KTer-'. 
to  a  pun.     He  once,  however,  endured  nr- 
mine.     When  we  wer«  talking  of  a  nnnirr    - 
company  in  which  he  had  distinguidied  bin.-   - 
highly,  I  said,  "  Sir,  you  were  a  cod  aorrDu.''  •■ 
by  smelts.     Is  not  this  enough  fur  joq  *  ■:  - 
time  too  when  you  were  aot^fitkiiig  for  >  wc. . 
mentf  "   He  laughed  at  this  with  a  compLi  - 
approbation.   Old  Mr.  Sheridan  obeerved,  i : 
m^  mentioning  it  to  him, "  He  liked  vow  i^  - 
plimeut  so  wdl,  he  was  willing  to  laie  it  ■  ■ 
pm  fOHce."     For  m;  own  part,  I  think  rH>  .* 
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Docent  species  of  wit  or  pleasantry  should  be 
supfiressed ;   and  Ihat  a  .cood  pun  may  be 
admitted  amon^  die  smaller  excellencies  of 
'   lively  conversation. 

Had  Johnson  treated  at  large  De  Claris 
Oraiorifnu^  he  might  have  given  us  an  ad- 
mirable work.  When  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
,  attacked  the  ministry  as  vehemently  as  he 
could,  for  having  taken  upon  them  to  extend 
the  time  for  the  importation  of  com,  Lord 
Chatham,  in  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  boldly  avowed  himself  to  be  an  adviser 
of  that  measure.  *^My  colleagues,'*  said  he, 
^'as  I  was  confined  by  indisposition,  did  me 
the  signal  honour  of  coming  to  the  bedside  of 
a  sick  man,  to  ask  his  opinion.  But,  had  they 
not  thus  condescended,  I  should  have  taken  up 
my  bed  and  toalked,  in  order  to  have  delivered 
that  opinion  at  the  Council-board.**  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  wno  was  present,  mentioned  this  to  John- 
son, who  observed,  ^  Now,  Sir,  we  see  that  he 
t4X»k  these  words  as  he  found  them,  without 
cv>nsidering,  that  though  the  expression  in 
SiTipture,  Take  up  thy  bed  and  loo/A,  strictly 
suited  the  instance  of  the  sick  man  restored  to 
h.^alth  and  strength,  who  would  of  course  be 
}( apposed  to  carry  his  bed  with  him,  it  could 
not  be  proper  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was 
Iving  in  a  state  of  feebleness,  and  who  cer- 
taiiihr  would  not  add  to  the  difficulty  of 
moving  at  all,  that  of  carrying  his  bed.**  * 

When  I  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  newspaper 
one  of  Mr.  Grattan*s  animated  and  slowing 
«>|)oeche8  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  Ireland, 
in  which  thb  expression  occurred  (I  know  not 
it'  accurately  taken) :  "  We  will  persevere,  till 
there  is  not  one  linx  of  the  English  chain  lefl 
to  itlauk  upon  the  rags  of  the  meanest  beggar  in 
In-land :"— "  Nay,  Sir,**  said  Johnson,  "  don't 
>  Oft  perceive  that  one  link  cannot  clank  ?** 

Airs.  Thrale  has  published,  as  Johnson*8,  a 
k  i  f  m1  of  parody  or  counterpart  of  a  fine  poetical 
p  iHAogc  in  one  of  Mr.  Burke*8  speeches  on 
A  iiierican  taxation.  It  is  vigorously  but  sorae- 
w  hat  coarsely  executed ;  and,  I  am  inclined  to 
^iippMc,  b  not  quite  correctly  exhibited.  I  hope 
ii.»  tJid  not  use  the  words  ^^  vile  agentt**  for  the 
A  niericans  in  the  House  of  Parliament ;  and  if 
111*  did  to,  in  an  extempore  effusion,  I  wish  the 
I.i'lv  had  not  committed  it  to  writing. 

^Ir.  Burke  uniformly  showed  Johnson  the 
i:-r«*ikX4»t  respect ;  and — when  Mr.  Townshend, 
tukw  lA}rd  Sydney,  at  a  period  when  he  was 
>  oTi^ptcuous  in  opposition,  threw  out  some 
r«'tl«*x«ti<m  in  parliament  upon  the  ^nt  of  a 
(*«'nition  to  a  roan  of  such  political  principles  as 
.f  <»hnson — Mr.  Burke,  though  then  of  the  same 
I  ..Lrty  with  Mr.  Townshend,  stood  warmly  forth 
1 11  fiefenoe  of  his  friend,  to  whom,  he  justly  ob- 


served, the  pension  was  granted  solely  on 
account  of  his  eminent  literary  merit.  I  am 
well  assured,  that  Mr.  Town8hend*s  attaek  upon 
Johnson  was  the  occasion  of  his  *'  hitching  in  a 
rh^me  ;**  for  that  in  the  original  copy  of  Gold- 
8mith*s  character  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  ^  Reta- 
liation,** another  per8on*s  name  stood  in  the 
couplet  where  Mr.  Townshend  is  now  intro- 
duced: 

**  Though  fraught  with  all  learning  kq>t  straining 
his  throat. 
To  persuade   TVmimy   Townshend  to  lend  him  a 
vote.**  ■ 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  among  the 
minutite  of  my  collection,  that  Johnson  was 
once  drawn  to  serve  in  the  militia,  the  trained 
bands  of  the  city  of  London,  and  that  Mr. 
Rackstrow,  of  the  museum  in  Fleet  Street,  was 
his  colonel.  It  may  be  believed  he  did  not 
serve  in  person ;  but  the  idea,  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, is  certainly  laughable.  He  upon 
that  occasion  provided  himself  with  a  musxet, 
and  with  a  sword  and  belt,  which  I  have  seen 
hanging  in  his  closet. 

He  was  very  constant  to  those  whom  he 
once  employed,  if  they  gave  him  no  reason  to 
be  displeased.  When  somebody  talked  of 
being  imposed  on  in  the  purchase  of  tea  and 
sugar,  and  such  articles :  ^  That  will  not  be  the 
case,**  said  he,  ^*  if  you  go  to  a  stately  shop,  as 
I  always  do.  In  such  a  shop  it  is  not  worth 
their  while  to  take  a  petty  aavantage.** 

An  author  of  most  anxious  and  restless 
vanity'  being  mentioned; — "Sir,**  said  he, 
^*  there  is  not  a  young  sapling  upon  Parnassus 
more  severely  blown  about  by  every  wind  of 
criticism  than  that  poor  fellow.** 

The  difference,  he  observed,  between  a  well- 
bred  and  an  ill-bred  man  is  this :  ^*  One  im- 
mediately attracts  your  liking,  the  other  your 
aversion.  You  love  the  one  till  you  find  rea- 
son to  hate  nim ;  you  hate  the  other  till  you 
find  reason  to  love  him.** 

The  wife  of  one  of  his  acquaintance  had 
fraudulently  made  a  purse  for  herself  out  of 
her  husbanas  fortune.  Feeling  a  proper  com- 
punction in  her  last  moments,  she  confessed 
now  much  she  had  secreted;  but  before  she 
could  tell  where  it  was  placed,  she  was  seized 
with  a  convulsive  fit  and  expired.  Her  hus- 
band said,  he  was  more  hurt  by  her  want  of 
confidence  in  him,  than  by  the  loss  of  his 
money.  **  I  told  him,**  said  Johnson,  ^*  that  he 
should  console  himself;  for  perhaps  the  monev 
might  hefuuttdy  and  he  was  sure  that  his  wiie 
wfisgone,   * 

A  foppish  physician  once  reminded  Johnson 
of  his  having  been  in  company  with  him  on  a 


I   L4ir4  Chatham  Bav  have  meant  to  Mf,  In  hit  ftrooa 

•  ^  pt^TtitMeal  style,  that  bU  desire  to  do  that  greM  dniy  would 
'   .«r  aperatad  a  mirocte  on  htm;  to  chat  Jobosoo's  remark 

•  t-m*  hfparcHtlcaK  —  CKOKKa. 

r   I  ralbcr  brileve  that  It  was  In  consequence  of  his  persist- 
iU|C  In  ciearlaf  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  spite 


of  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  Burke  and  Fox,  one  etening 
when  Garrick  was  prrsenL  —  Macktntotk.  —  Caoaaa. 

>  Prohably  Mr.  Percerai  Stockdale.  See  aalr,  p.  313.  ~ 
CaoKia. 

*  Lady  Knight  tells  this  story  In  the  Earopran  Mag.  1799. 
but  does  not  c^  the  lady  the  wife  of  one  of  his  acquaintance. 
^Caoasa. 
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former  occuioD :  "  I  do  not  remember  it,  Sir." 
e  ph^rsiciui  still  insisted;   addlnj;  that  he 

that  daj  wore  so  fine  a  coat  that  it  must  have 
attracted  his  notice.  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson, 
"hud  you  been  dipped  in  Pactolus,  I  tdiould 
not  have  noticed  you." 

He  seemed  to  take  ft  pleasure  in  speaking  in 
lii  own  style ;  for  when  he  hod  carelessly 
missed  it,  he  would  repeat  the  tbou^iit  trans- 
lateil  into  it.  Talking  of  the  comedy  of  "  Thp 
Rebuarsal,"  he  said,  "  It  has  not  wit  enough  lo 
keep  it  sweet."  This  was  easy ; — he  therefore 
caught  himself,  and  pronounced  a  more  round 
sentence :  "  It  has  not  vitality  euough  to  pre- 
serve it  from  putrefaction." 

He  censured  awriler  of  entertaining  travels 
'or  OHsuming  a  feigned  character,  saying  (in 
lis  sense  of  the  word),  "  He  carries  out  one 
,ic;  we  know  not  how  many  he  brings  back."' 
At  another  time,  talking  of  the  same  person, 
he  observed,  "  Sir,  your  assent  to  a  man  whom 
you  have  never  known  (o  falsify  is  a  debt ;  but  < 
after  you  have  known  a  man  to  falsify,  your  i 
lasent  lo  him  then  is  a  favour."  | 

Though  he  had  no  taste  for  painting,  he  ' 
admired  much  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Joshua  ' 
Reynolds  treated  of  his  art.  in  bis  "Discourses 
o  the  Royal  Academy."  He  observed  one  day 
if  a  passage  in  them,  "  I  think  I  might  as  well 
lave  said  this  rnvseir;"  and  once  when  Mr.  | 
Langton  was  sitting  by  him,  he  read  one  of : 
''  m  very  eagerly,  and  expressed  himself  thus : 
ery  well.  Master  Reynold';  very  well,  in- 
deed.    But  it  will  not  be  understood." 

When  I  observed  to  him  that  Painting  was 
H)  far  inferior  to  I'oetry,  that  the  story  or  even 
emblem  which  it  communicates  must  be  pre- 
viously known,  and  mentioned  as  a  natural  and 
laugbidile  instance  of  Ihia,  that  a  little  miss,  on 
seeing  a  picture  of  Justice  with  the  scales,  had 
exclaimed  to  mc,  "  See,  there 's  a  woman 
selling  sweetmeats;"  he  said,  "Painting,  Sir, 

n  illustrate,  but  cannot  inform," 

No  man  wiis  more  ready  to  make  an  aoology 
when  he  had  censured  unjustly  than  Johnson. 
When  ft  proof-sheet  of  one  of  his  works  was 
brought  to  him,  be  found  fault  with  the  mode 
in  which  a  part  of  it  was  arranged,  refused  lo 
reail  il,  and  in  a  passion,  desired  that  the  com- 
pnaiior'  ini^ht  be  sent  to  him.  The  compositor 
was  Mr.  Manning,  a  decent  sensible  man,  who 
had  compoted  about  one  half  of  his  "Dic- 
tionary,"  when    in    Mr.  Strahan's    printJng- 

luse ;  and  a  great  part,  of  his  "  Lives  of  the 

jets,"  when  in  that  of  Mr.  Nichols ;  and  who 


mm,*TlKi  puMIMwil.  In  I7S1 
ol^jiilm  t\t  an  (.'iv'ii*  ' 


'  (^nnpotltor  la  Ihp  prtiitlni-liauH  nnuH,  Uie  perti 
adju^M  thvlrpHiD  tbaardBT  Ulwhicfa  thn  unto  lU 


"^"H^n™. 


(in  bis  seventy- seventh  year)  whoi  m  Mr. 
Baldwin's  printing-house,  composed  a  part  i>t' 
the  first  edition  of  this  work  concerning  him. 
By  producing  the  manuscript,  he  at  once  -lali?- 
fied  Dr.  Johnson  ihat  he  was  not  lo  blaui-. 
Upon  which  Johnson  candidly  uid  eanie<il< 
said  to  him,  "  Mi-.  Compositor,  I  ask  y,'^ 
pardon ;  Mr.  C<Hnpoutor,  I  aak  joor  par-i'..!.. 
again  and  again." 

His  generous  humanity  to  the  mbersUe  «a- 
aliunat  beyond  example.  The  following  in- 
stance is  well  attested  :  coming  home  late  iiti .' 
night,  he  fband  a  poor  woman  lying  in  i'" 
street,  so  much  exhausted  that  she  txtuld  n  ' 
walk;  he  look  her  upon  bis  back  and  carri". 
her  to  his  house,  wb^  be  discovend  that  •:■■ 
was  oue  of  those  wretched  females  -mho  hm 
fallen  into  the  lowest  stale  of  vice,  pa<pr<. 
and  disease.  Instead  of  harshly  upbraid  :i. 
her,  he  had  her  taken  care  of  with  all  ten^iir- 


happy  in  hitting  on  the  signature  of  PiifH.  -' 
Curior  to  his  ingenions  and  divertiafi  Cc  — 
Readings  of  the  newspapers  * ;  it  being  a  i  -. 
name  oiaD  ancient  Roman,  and  cleaiiv  exprt~ 
.   _  ._  ;he  thine  dn 

Heo. 

what  is  called  a  bail:  Sir  Joshua  Keyti< .1,',-. 
when  Ihey  were  riding  together  in  Devo'n-L  -■. 
complained  that  he  had  a  very  bad  hnrir.  ; 
that  even  when  going  down  hill  be  di:-',  . 
slowly  step  by  step.  "Ay,"  taid  John-. -_ 
"  and  when  he  goa  up  bill  lie  itoB^  Mtitt.' 

He  bad  a  great  aversion  to  geaticuUtin;:  - 
company.  He  called  once  to  a  E:entleDi.: 
who  olTended  bim  in  that  point,  **  Don'l  0.*:..^' 
dinite."  And  when  another  gentleman  thi>i:^ 
he  was  giving  additional  force  to  what 
uttered  by  expressive  movemeots  of  hiK  bj^  -. 
Johnson  fairly  tMsed   them,  aiMl   held   tk> . 

An  author  of  considerable  emlneDce'  hat  ■ 
engrossed  a  good  share  of  the  oonverMtJi* : 
the  company  of  Johns>:ai,  and  having;  ,.  . 
nothing  but  what  was  trifling  and  insigmti  >  . 
Johnson,  when  he  was  gone,  o))«erTed  l» 
"  It  is  wonderful  what  a  difference  there  tt^r.  ■ 
times  is  between  a  man's  powers  of  wrilbic  - 

of  talking.     writes  with  great  ^w't.  : 

is  a  poor  talker :  had  he  held  hi*  looftir.  , 
might  have  supposed  him  to  have  bran  r. 
strained  bj  modesty ;   bat  be  baa  i|wkit   1 


r 


^Et,  75. 
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great  deal  to-daj,  and  you  have  beard  what 
stuff  it  waa." 

A  gentleman  having  said  that  Acongi  d^&ire 
has  not,  perhaps,  the  force  of  a  command,  but 
may  be  considered  onlj  as  a  strong  recom- 
mendation :  — "  Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  who 
overheard  him,  *'  it  is  such  a  recommendation, 
:u$  if  I  should  throw  you  out  of  a  two-pair-of- 
»t:iirs  window,  and  recommend  to  you  to  fall 
soft."  » 


Mr.  Steevens,  who  passed  many  a  social  hour 
with  him  during  their  long  acquaintance,  which 
(M)tnmenced  when  they  both  lived  in  the  Tem- 
ple, has  preserved  a  good  number  of  [mrticulars 
4M»ncerning  him,  most  of  which  are  to  be  found 
ill  the  department  of  Apophthegms  %  &&  in  the 
(MtUection  of  '*  Johnson's  Works.**  But  he 
h-Mi  l)een  pleased  to  favour  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing, which  are  original :  — 

**  One  evening,  previous  to  the  trial  of  Baretti, 
a  consultation  of  his  friends  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Cox,  the  solicitor,  in  Southampton  Buildings, 
C^tiancery  Lane.  Among  others  present  were  Mr. 
Hurkeand  Dr.  Johnson,  who  differed  in  sentiments 
c<iiicerning  the  tendency  of  some  part  of  the  defence 
the  priwniT  was  to  make.  M^hen  the  meeting  was 
over,  Mr.  Steevens  observed  that  the  question  be- 
tween him  and  his  friend  had  been  agitated  with 
ri«ther  too  much  warmth.  *  It  may  be  so.  Sir,* 
replied  the  doctor,  *for  Burke  and  I  should  have 
bcvn  of  one  opinion  if  we  had  had  no  audience.  * ' 

**  Dr.  Johnson  once  assumed  a  character  in  which 

pt>rhaps  even  Mr.    Boawell  never  saw  him.     His 

o  ur tiMity  having  been  excited  by  the  praises  be- 

«tr«>wed   on    the   celebrated   Torre's    fireworks  at 

>Iarybone    Gardens,  he   desired  Mr.  Steevens   to 

accompany  htm  tliither.     'Ilic  evening  had  proved 

vttowery,  and  soon  after  the  few  people  present 

«r«.-rc*  aasembled,  public  notice  was  given  that  the 

f •conductors  of  the  wheels,  suns,  stars.  &c  were  so 

t  Itoruu^iy  watersoaked  that  it  was  impossible  any 

I  .Art  of  the  exhibition  should  be  made.     *  This  is  a 

I I  icrc  excuse,'  says  the  doctor,  *  to  save  their  crackers 
t'.»r  m  more  profitable  company.     Let  us  both  hold 

•  i  f »  fnir  sticks  and  threaten  to  break  those  coloured 
!.*itsp^  that  surround  the  orchestra,  and  we  shall 

•  M#fB  have  our  wishes  gratified.  The  core  of  the 
• , ,  o^rorks  cannot  t>e  injured  ;  let  the  different  pii^ces 
I  ^.  f  ucbed  in  their  respective  centres,  and  they  will 
,  i .  •  clieir  offices  as  well  as  ever.*  Some  young  men, 
.«  lir>  overheard  him,  immediately  began  the  violence 
'  «.    Itad  rccoiTimended,  and  an  attempt  was  speedily 

1 1  srla.*  to  fire  some  of  the  wheels  which  appeared  to 

,  V  ••    reeeived  the  siiuiUest  damage  ;  but  to  little 

, . .  J  r|Xi*e  were  they  lighted,  for  moat  of  them  com- 

:.-r«riy  frilcd.  The  author  of  *  The  Rambler,* 
, ..  # «w«rver,  may  be  considered  on  this  occasion  as  the 


I     I'hl*  haii  br«n  printed  In  oth«r  patdleations  **  Ckll  to  ike 

.^0^.*'    But  Johmon  himseU  gsva  dm  the  true  expreMlon, 

«  A  h«  iMd  iMrd  M  above  (  nesiitog  that  the  fMommrnUa- 

, .      I**!!  aa  Uttte  choice  to  the  one  cate  as   the  otbiT  — 


I'M*  la  HawklM*!  c<41ertion  of  Anecdotes.  Several  of 
,  yy  f  ^^ve  alriMdj  given  in  their  proper  places,  and  regret 
o    a   iMvo  not  room  tor  all.  —  Cboksb,  1M7. 

VVIiai  an  extraordloarj  assertion,  that  in  a  matter  in 


ringleader  of  a  successful  riot,  though  not  as  a 
skilful  pyrotechnist 

^  It  has  been  supposed  that  Dr.  Johnson,  so  far 
as  fashion  was  concerned,  was  careless  of  his  ap- 
pearance in  public.  But  this  is  not  altogether  true, 
as  the  following  slight  instance  may  show :  —  Gold- 
smith's last  comedy  w&s  to  be  represented  during 
some  court- mourning^,  and  Mr.  Steevens  ap- 
pointed to  call  on  Dr.  Johnson,  and  carry  him  to 
the  tavern  where  he  was  to  dine  with  other  of  the 
poet*s  friends.  The  doctor  was  ready  dresaed,  but 
in  coloured  clothes ;  yet  being  told  that  he  would 
find  every  one  else  in  black,  received  the  intel- 
ligence with  a  profusion  of  thanks,  hastened  to 
change  his  attire,  all  the  while  repeating  his  grati- 
tude for  the  information  that  had  saved  him  from 
an  appearance  so  improper  in  the  front  row  of  a 
front  box.  *  I  would  not,'  added  be,  *  for  ten  pounds 
have  seemed  so  retrograde  to  any  general  observ- 
ance.* 

'*  He  would  sometimes  found  his  dislikes  on  very 
slender  circumstances.  Happening  one  day  to  men- 
tion Mr.  Flexman,  a  dissenting  minister,  with  some 
compliment  to  his  exact  memory  in  chronological 
matters ;  the  doctor  replied,  *  Let  me  hear  no  more 
of  him.  Sir.  lliat  is  the  fellow  who  made  the 
index  to  my  Ramblers,  and  set  down  the  name  of 
Milton  thus:  —  Milton.  Mr,  John.'  " 

Mr.  Steevens  adds  to  this  testimony : 

**  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  for  Johnson,  that 
his  particularities  and  frailties  can  be  more  distinctly 
traced  than  his  good  and  amiable  exertions.  Could 
the  many  bounties  he  studiously  concealed,  the 
many  acts  of  humanity  he  performed  in  private,  be 
displayed  with  equal  circumstantiality,  his  defects 
would  be  so  far  lost  in  the  blaxe  of  his  virtues,  that 
the  latter  only  would  be  regarded.** 

Though,  from  my  very  high  admiration  of 
Johnson,  I  have  wondered  that  he  was  not 
courted  by  all  the  great  and  all  the  eminent 
persons  of  his  time,  it  ought  fairly  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  no  man  of  humble  birth,  who 
lived  entirely  by  literature,  in  short,  no  author 
by  profession,  ever  rose  in  this  country  into 
that  pergonal  notice  which  he  did.  In  the 
course  of  this  work  a  numerous  variety  of  names 
has  been  mentioned,  to  which  many  might 
be  added.  I  cannot  omit  Lord  and  Lady 
Lucan,  at  whose  house  he  often  enjoyed  all 
that  an  elegant  table  and  the  best  company  can 
contribute  to  happiness :  he  found  hospitality 
united  with  extraordinary  accomplishments, 
and  embellished  with  charms  of  which  no  man 
could  be  insensible. 

On  Tuesday,  June  22.,  I  dined  with  him  at 
the  Literary  Club,  the  last  time  of  his  being  in 
that  respectable  society.  The  other  meml)er8 
present  were  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Lord  Eliot, 


which  the  life  and  death  —  nay.  the  ignominioiu  death  —  of 
a  frieud  wai  at  atakc,  he  «till  tulked  for  victory  1  I  liare  teen 
to  much  reofton  to  dlttniit  ao<^cdolet  told  from  memory.  par> 
tIruUrly  by  one  In  whom  thote  wtio  knew  him  b<'it  placed 
the  least  ronSdence,  {amti,  p.  MO.  717.).  that  I  hesitate  to 
give  implicit  credit  to  this  itory.  Dr.  Johntoo,  no  d«>uljt,  too 
often  talked  for  victory,  iNJt  noc.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  on  lo 

•erlouf  an  orcafion (■bokbr. 

«  *•  Ske  Stoopt  to  Conquer,"  first  acted   in  March.  177), 
duriof  a  court-mourning  for  the  king  of  Sardinia Caoaaa. 
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LonlPalmerston^Dr.Fordyce,  and  Mr.Malone. 
He  looked  ill,  but  had  such  a  manly  fortitude, 
that  he  did  not  trouble  the  company  with 
melancholy  coninlaints.  They  all  showed  evi- 
dent marks  of  kind  concern  about  him,  with 
which  he  wjls  much  pleiu^ed,  and  he  exerted 
himself  to  be  as  entertaining  as  his  indisposition 
allowed  him. 

The  anxiety  of  his  friends  to  preserve  so 
estimable  a  lite  Jis  lon^r  sw  human  means  mi^ht 
be  supposed  to  have  induence,  made  them  plan 
for  him  a  retreat  from  the  severity  of  a  British 
winter  to  the  mild  climate  of  Italy.  This 
s<'heme  was  at  bust  V)rouf;ht  to  a  serious  resolu- 
tio!i  at  (ieneral  Paoli's,  where  I  had  often 
talked  of  it.  One  essential  matter,  however, 
I  understood,  was  necessary  to  be  previously 
settled,  which  was  obtainini;  such  an  addition 
to  his  income  as  would  be  sullicient  to  enable 
him  to  defray  the  exi)ense  in  a  manner  becom- 
injr  the  fust  literary  character  of  a  great  na- 
tion, and,  indepen<lent  of  all  his  other  merits, 
the  author  of  the  "Dictionary  of  the  English 
T.aniruage."  Tlie  ]>erson  to  whom  I  above 
all  others  thought  1  should  apply  to  negotiate 
tliis  business  w;us  the  Lord  Chancellor,  because 
I  knew  that  he  highly  value<l  Johnson,  and 
that  Johnson  highly  valued  his  lordship,  so  that 
it  was  no  d«'<rradation  of  mv  illustrious  friend  to 
solicit  tor  him  the  favour  of  such  a  man.  I  have 
mentioned  [p.  717.]  what  Johnson  said  of  him 
to  me  when  he  wils  at  the  bar;  and  after  his 
lordship  was  advanced  to  the  seal^,  he  said  of 
him,  "  1  would  prepare  myself  for  no  man  in 
England  but  Lord  Thurlow.  AVhen  I  am  to 
meet  with  him,  1  should  wish  to  know  a  day 
before."  How  he  would  have  prepared  him- 
self, I  caimot  conjecture.  Would  he  have 
selected  certain  topics,  and  considered  them  in 
every  view,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  argue 
them  at  all  points  ?  And  what  may  we  suppose 
those  topics  to  have  been  ?  1  once  started  the 
curious  inipiiry  to  the  great  man  who  was  the 
siibjcft  t)f  this  compliment  :  he  smiled,  but 
did  not  pursue  it.' 

1  first  consulted  with  Sir  J«)shua  Reynolds, 
who  perfectly  coincided  in  oj/inion  with  me ; 
and  1  therefore,  though  personally  very  little 
known  to  his  lordship,  wrote  to  him,  stating 
the  «*ase,  and  rerpiesting  his  good  olfices  for 
Dr.  Johnson.  I  mentioned  that  I  was  obli<2;ed 
to  set  out  lor  Scotland  early  in  the  following 
week,  so  that  if  his  lordship  should  have  any 
commands  for  me  as  to  this  pious  negotiation, 
he  wouhl  be  pleaded  to  send  them  belbre  that 


time,  otherwise    Sir   Joshua  Rfijuoldj  m^ 
give  all  attention  to  it."  * 

[BOSWELL  TO   LORD  THURLOW 

"  General  Paoli's.  Upper  S<vtoo«p  Sr>4 
Portman  Squmre,  Juar  ;'4.  i>t 

"  Mv  Lord, — Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  iho«^'*i^ 
derfully  recovered  from  a  com plicatioo offici- 
ous illness,  is  by  no  means  urell,  and  I  bare  m^ 
to  think  that  his  valuable  life  cacDOt  be  pn^^ 
long  without  the  benignant  influence  (^ib»^^^' 
climate. 

"It  would  therefore  be  of  very  great  ta^^ 
were  he  to  go  to  Italy  before  winter  sets  "m;  is!  i 
know  he  wishes  it  much.  But  the  obj«Ui;  o. 
that  his  pension  of  three  hundred  pauni*r* 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  defray  his  cipeoi«.s 
make  it  convenient  for  M.  Sastres,  an  ingt^'^' 
and  worthy  native  of  that  country,  and*  t«Kiw- 
Italian  here,  to  accompany  him. 

"  As  I  am  well  assured  of  your  brdsblp'*  rc^" 
for  Dr.  Johnson,  I  presume,  without  his  be? 
ledge,  so  for  to  indulge  my  anxious  coocprri  • 
him,  as  to  intrude  upon  your  lordship  wtt^  '^ 
suggestion,  being  persuaded  that  if  a  pepreicKi^' 
of  the  matter  were  made  to  his  majesty  bv  p*- 
authority,  the  royal  bounty  would  be  citcisic-  - 
a  suitable  manner. 

**  Your  lordship,  I  cannot  doubt,  will  forgrrz  j 
for  taking  this  liberty.      1  even  flatter  my>c\'  '- 
w^ill  approve  of  it.      I  am  to  set  out  for  S^^i-' 
on    Monday    morning,   so    that    if  your  k*:^ 
should  have  any  commands  for  roe  as  to  titb  - 
negotiation,    you    will    be    pleased   to  sead  f^' 
before  that  time.     But  Sir  Joshua  R^jtxj  as. » 
whom    I   have  consulted,  will  be  here,  j^  • 
gladly  give  all  attention  to  it.      I  ant,  &c, 
—  Rfyn.  MSS.  "Jam**  Boswiix." 

This  application  was  made  not  only  vi ::  - 
any  suggestion  on  the  part  of  Johnson  b"- 
but  was  utterly  unknown  to  him,  nor  t:.- 
the  smallest  suspicion  of  it.    Any  insujiu  • 
therefore,  which   since   his  death   havr  ;•- 
thrown  out,  as  if  he  had  stooped  to  a*^  «' 
was  superfluous,  are  without  any  four.'i- 
But,   had  he  asked  it,  it  would  not  faavr  >- 
superfluous ;   for  though  the  money  ^  -* 
saved  proved  to  be  more  than  his  fn<!r.«l-  ^" 
rained,   or   than  I  believe  he  himseii:  if  - 
carelessness  conceminor  worldly  matt:4?ns  «"• ' 
it  to  be,  had  he  travelled  upon  the  co-vr-- 
an  augmentation  of  his  income   woul-i  :-  - 
means  have  been  unnecessary. 
I      On  Wednesday,  June  23.,  I  Ti^it^^  t  ' 
the  morning,  after  having  been  prek^' 


shocking  sight  ^  of  fifteen  mencxecuteii 


'  A*  tliU  was  not  said  to  Mr.  Boswell  himself,  I  venture 
t()  (1i>l»ellfv*'  that  it  wiW  ^aill  at  all.  It  is  very  nearly 
ii..iiN<  ii>M\  and  tlio  kind  of  nonsrnso  th»^  least  like  any 
thiii;;  tJi.it  Dr.  Johnson  could  say.  Mr.  IJoswell.  it  seems, 
rrpiMt.-d  the  story  to  Lord  Thurlow.  and  his  Lordship 
"  sniilrti " ]H'rlia|t<;  at  so  direct  and  awkward  an  attempt  at 

flutt.  rv.—  CUOKKK. 

-  It  IS  straiiiif  that  Sir  .Tohn  llawkinji  should  have  relatea 
that  th«'  apilii  atlon  was  made  hy  .Sir.loshua  Ueynolds.  when 
he  could  >o  e.i>ily  have  h"eu  iu»i)rnud  of  the  truth  hy  Inquir- 
ing f>l  Sir  J(ti>hua.  Sir  JohiTu  careh-ssncss  to  ascertain  facts 
is  very  remarkahh'.— UoswKi.L.  Mr.  Itoswell  i(>,  as  usual, 
unjust  towards  Hawkins.     Johnson's  own  letter  of  thanks  to 


Lord  Thurlow  mentions  Str  Joshua  ^^J^f^ 
munication  on  the  subject,  and  do«  tK<  a«^ ^-^ 
so  that  Hawkins  had  no  reason  to  fJ^ff^Aj^  j!;; 
any  thing  to  do  with  it ;  aiKl  *f  »*"  "^^^^ 
reason  to  suspect  that  Sir  Joshua  d.d  w*,*^^^. 
name  should  appear  in  the  tranwctloo-  '5*?*^^ 
Mr  Boswell  did  not  prin' his  owo  leurr  »  ij--- 
whlch  is  now  given  from  a  copy  m  bU  uaoo-  m  ^^ 
Papers.  —  Croksr. 

»  A  shocking  sight  in«J««"-*^^^J'L 
of  enjoying  those  shocking  slfhti,»B»  J^ 
bis  mind."  — Crokbr. 
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Xcwgate.  I  said  to  him,  I  was  sure  that  human 
life  was  not  machinery,  that  is  to  say,  a  chain 
nf  fatality  planned  and  directed  hj  the  Supreme 
Heing,  as  it  bad  in  it  so  much  wickedness  and 
luisory,  so  manv  instances  of  both,  as  that  by 
whi(*h  my  mind  was  now  clouded.  Were  it 
machinery,  it  would  be  better  than  it  is  in  these 
r«*:<pects,  though  less  noble,  as  not  being  a 
^ y.<tem  of  mond  government.  He  agreed  with 
tue  DOW,  as  be  always  did,  upon  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  numan  will,  which 
hiis  been  in  all  ages  perplexed  with  so  much 
.4«>phij)try:  ^'But,  Sir,  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
iKH'cssity,  no  man  believes  it.  If  a  man  should 
^'ive  me  arguments  that  I  do  not  see,  though 
I  could  not  answer  them,  should  I  believe  that 
I  do  not  see  ?  **  It  will  be  observed,  that  John- 
ston at  all  times  made  the  just  distinction 
Inawecn  doctrines  contrary  to  reason,  and 
diK'tnnea  eibove  reason. 

Talking  of  the  religious  discipline  proper  for 
unhappy  convicts,  he  said,  **Sir,  one  of  our 
n*gular  clergy  will  probably  not  impress  their 
minds  sufficiently :  thev  should  be  attended  by 
a  inethodist  preacher',  or  a  popish  priest.* 
Let  me  however  observe,  in  justice  to  toe  Ke- 
\(*n^nd  Mr.  Vilette,  who  has  been  ordinary 
of  Newgate  for  no  less  than  eighteen  years,  in 
till*  course  of  which  he  has  attended  many 
hundreds  of  wretched  criminals,  that  his  ear- 
ti«*Ht  and  humane  exhortations  have  been  very 
t'ticotual.  His  extraordinary  diligence  is  highly 
pruisoworthy,  and  merits  a  distinguished  re- 
ward.' 

On  Thursday,  June  24.,  I  dined  with  him  at 

.Mr.  Dilly*s,  where  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  (now 

J>r.)  Knox,  master  of  Tunbridge  School,  Mr. 

Siuich,  vicar  of  Southill,  Dr.  Beattie,  Mr.  Pink- 

<Tt4>n,  author  of  various  literary  performances^ , 

.iiid  the   Rev.  Dr.  Mayo.    At  my  desire  old 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  invited,  as  I  was  earnest  to 

have  Johnson  and  him  brought  together  again 

!«y    chance,    that  a    reconcdiation  might  be 

i'tft^'tcd.     Mr.   Sheridan  happened    to  come 

«'ar)y,  and  having  learnt  that  Dr.  Johnson  was 

t<*   l>e  there,  went  away ;  so  I  found,  with  sin- 

riTc   regret,  that  my  friendly  intentions  were 

iio(H.*less.^    I  recollect  nothing  that  passed  this 

<i.iy,   except  Johnson*s  quickness,  who,  when 

Dr.  lieattic  observed,  as  something  remarkable 

\\  hirh    had    happened  to  him,   that  he   had 

•  Iwinccd  to  see  both  No.  1.  and  No.  1000.  of 

rlie  hackney-coaches,  the  first  and  the  last  — 


•  A  fricwl  of  mlnfl  happ«fi«d  to  ba  pMting  by  »/lrM  eon- 
,  r.gftiion  In  th«  environ!  of  London,  when  «  methoditl 
I  •    hviwT  qoocrd  thli  pMsage  with  triumph.  —  Bcwwkll. 

i  I  triitt  that  thft  C  tty  of  London,  now  hmpplly  In  unison 
«  tth  Che  court,  will  have  the  iaMice  and  gencroilty  to  ol>uin 
prr  tt^rtnmA  for  this  reverend  gentleman,  now  a  worthy  old 
k«-r*j»nC  of  that  mairnfflcent  corporation.  —  Boiwbll.  Thii 
«.»h  waa  out  irradfled.  Mr.  Vilette  died  In  April,  1799. 
r.  (Vine  been  nearly  thirty  ywi  chaplain  of  Newgate.— 

•  |*b«  welt-kttovQ  John  Plnkerton,  who  died  hi  IHan.  and 
«  f)'**^  Correapoodenee  ba»  since  been  published.  —  Caoaaa. 

«   Ferha^  BoavcU'i  Intentions  were  frlendlr,  though  I 

t..f«toc  wbeliMr  be  did  not  wish  to  be  witness  of  a  contest ; 

,  ,  c'ertalaly  a|i«r«ra  to  have  contributed,  at  Irast  by  bis  in- 

.,  r#«M)Qa,  to  aecy  np  tbe  animosity.  ^  CaoKia. 


"  Why,  Sir,**  said  Johnson,  *^  there  is  an  equal 
chance  for  one*s  seeing  those  two  numbers  as 
any  other  two.**  He  was  clearly  right ;  yet 
the  seeing  of  the  two  extremes,  each  of  which 
is  in  some  degree  more  conspicuous  than  the 
rest,  could  not  but  strike  one  in  a  stronger 
manner  than  the  sight  of  any  other  two  niun- 
bers.  —  Though  1  have  n^lected  to  preserve 
his  conversation,  it  was  perhaps  at  this  inter- 
view that  Dr.  Knox  formed  the  notion  of  it 
which  he  has  exhibited  in  his  "  Winter  Even- 
ings.** 

On  Friday,  June  25.,  I  dined  with  him  at 
General  Paoli*s,  where,  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  I  love  to  dine.**  There 
was  a  variety  of  dishes  much  to  his  taste,  of 
all  which  he  seemed  to  me  to  eat  so  much,  that 
I  was  afraid  he  might  be  hurt  by  it ;  and  I 
whispered  to  the  General  my  fear,  and  begged 
he  might  not  press  him.  ^*  Alas  !  **  said  the 
Genei^,  **  see  now  very  ill  he  looks  ;  he  can 
live  but  a  very  short  time.  Would  you  refuse 
any  slight  gratifications  to  a  man  under  sen- 
tence of  death  P  There  is  a  humane  custom 
in  Italy,  by  which  persons  in  that  melancholy 
situation  are  indidged  with  having  whatever 
they  like  best  to  eat  and  drink,  even  with  ex- 
pensive delicacies.** 

I  showed  him  some  verses  on  Lichfield  by 
Miss  Seward,  which  I  had  that  day  received 
from  her,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  him 
approve  of  them.  He  confirmed  to  me  the 
truth  of  a  high  compliment  which  I  had  been 
told  he  had  paid  to  that  lady,  when  she  men- 
tioned to  hun  ''The  Columbiade,**  an  epic 
poem  by  Madame  du  Boccage  : — *' Madam, 
there  is  not  any  thing  eoual  to  your  descrip- 
tion* of  the  sea  round  the  North  role,  in  your 
Ode  on  the  Death  of  Captain  Cook.** 

[I  have  thus  quoted  a  compliment  paid  by 
Dr.  Johnson  to  one  of  this  lady*s  poetical 
pieces,  and  I  have  withheld  his  opinion  of  her- 
self, thinking  that  she  might  not  like  it.  I  am 
afraid  that  it  has  reai:hed  her  by  some  other 
means,  and  thus  we  mav  account  for  the  va- 
rious attacks  made  by  her  on  her  venerable 
townsman  since  his  decease ;  some  avowed, 
and  with  her  own  name  —  others,  I  believe,  in 
various  forms  and  under  several  signatures. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  the  scraps  of  letters 
between  her  and  Mr.  Havley,  impotently  at- 
tempting to  undermine  the  noble  pedestal  on 
which  public  opinion  has  placed  Dr.Johnson?^] 

*  This  passage  is  an  extract  fmm  Mr.  BoswelPs  contro- 
versy with  Mitt  S<*«ard —  (imitrman't  Magaxtiu,  I7U3. 
p.  mil.,  and  the  following  •perimi'nt  of  thra«'  atranKi*  scraps 
will  arouse  the  reader,  and  more  than  Justify  Mr.  Bosweirs 
ceosive  of  Miss  Seward. 

**  Mi«a  ScwAiD  TO  Mb.  Hatlcv. 

**  You  have  seen  Dr.  Johnson's  '  Lives  of  the  Poets :  *  they 
have  eaclt«d  your  generous  Indignation  :  a  heart  like  Mr. 
Hayiey's  wonid  shrink  back  astonished  to  fierceive  a  mind  so 
enriched  with  the  power  of  crnlus,  rafiabie  of  such  cool 
malientty.  Yet  the  GrmiUmamr$  Magaximr  praised  these  un- 
worthy efforts  to  blight  the  laurpls  of  undoubted  fame.  O 
that  the  venom  may  Call  where  It  ou^ht !  —  that  the  breath  of 
public  oootempc  may  blow  It  from  the  beauteous  wrealfaa/' 

So  3 
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[JOHNSON  TO  MRS.   THRALE. 

(  Extract. ) 

"London,  June  2fr.  1784. 

"  A  mc^snjre  came  to  nic  yesterday  to  tell  me 
that  Miicbcau  is  (iead,  after  three  days  of  illness. 
He  was  one  of  those  who,  as  Swift  says,  .stofxl  as  a 
screen  brticeen  me  and  tfenth.  He  has.  I  hope,  made 
a  pood  exchan«re.  He  was  very  pious;  he  was 
very  innocent;  he  did  no  ill  ;  and  of  doing  gt)od 
a  continual  tenour  of  distress  allowed  him  few 
«>pportMnities;  he  was  very  highly  esteemed  in  the 
[Charter]  house.*' 
—  Letters. 

On  Sun«lay,  Juno  t27.,  I  found  him  rather 
l>otter.  1  nu/ntioniMl  to  Iiini  a  young  man  who 
WMS  iroinji  to  Jamaica  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren,  in  ex])ei'tation  of  being  provided  for  by 
two  of  luT  brothers  settled  in  that  island,  one 
a  clergyman  and  the  other  a  physician.  John- 
son. "  It  is  a  wild  scheme,  Sir,  unless  he  has 
a  positive  and  deliberate  invitation.  There 
was  a  j>oor  girl,  who  use<l  to  come  about  me, 
who  had  a  cousin  in  Harbadoes,  that,  in  a  letter 
to  her,  expressed  a  wish  she  should  come  out 
to  that  island,  and  exnatiated  on  the  comforts 
ami  h:jp]»iness  of  Ium*  situation.  The  poor  girl 
went  out  :  her  cousin  was  much  surprised,  and 
ask«Ml  her  how  she  could  think  of  coming. 
*  Hecause,'  said  she,  \vou  invited  me.'  —  *Not 
1,'  answered  the  cousin.  The  letter  was  then 
])i<Klu<'ed.  *  I  see  it  is  true,'  said  slio,  *  that  I 
did  invite  y(»u  :  but  I  did  not  think  you  would 
come.'  Tliev  lodged  lu-r  in  an  (mt-house, 
where  she  passed  her  tinu'  miserably  ;  and  as 
soon  as  she  had  an  opportunity  she  returned 
to  Kngland.  Always  tell  this  when  you  hear 
of  people  going  .abroad  to  relatii)ns  upon  a 
n(ttion  of  being  well  received.  In  the  case 
which  you  mention,  it  is  probable  the  ('lergy- 
man  spends  all  he  gets,  and  the  physician  does 
not  know  how  much  he  is  to  get." 

We  this  day  dined  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's, 
withircneral  Paoli,  Lord  Eliot  (formerly  Mr. 
Eliot,  of  Port  Eliot),  Dr.  Ik'attie,  and  some 
other  company.  Talking  of  Lord  Chester- 
field;—  Johnson.      "His    manner   was   ex- 


.sr.  .Vr.    *•  I  turn  Irom  (lijs  comet  it)  literature  ( Dr.  Johnson) 
to  Its  Si  N,—  Mr.  HuyUy  !  " 

"  Mr.  Il.WLEV  TO  Miss  Sbward. 

•Tuh  Au?u«t. 

**  I  have  read  the  '  Lives  of  the  Poets  '  with  as  much  UKiip- 
natioii  us  ymi  can  jj'*'*'  '"•"  credit  lor  —  with  a  straiiK*?  mix- 
ture ot  (ii-lt<tiiti()ti  atiii  ilelif^ht.  A»  his  launuage.  to  give  the 
ilfvil  his  ihn',  is  fre<|n«'ntly  .suhlime  ami  enriched  with  certain 
(ii  iboliral  graces  ol  ins  own,  I  coniinue  to  listen  to  him, 
uli<n''v.T  Ite  s(.eaks,  with  an  equal  mixture  of  admiration 
ai)(l  .ilthorrt'iice." 

ll.i\lcv  "^I'ems  to  iiave  been  puzzled  between  his  real  ad - 
mlr.itiMii  lit'  .loiiiisoii  and  his  \vi>>h  to  ajjpear  to  share  the 
iruli^'iiatiou  of  hi'>  tair  correspomlent.  who  evidently  did  not 
lilvi-  til*'  expression  of  "  dt  lijzhl  "  i\\\i\  "  afirnirutinn  "  with 
whi<li  lliylfv  had  (luahlicd  his  censure.  She  therefori'  art- 
fully rn.iut:!)  <;ii'ks  In  »nli«t  him  more  thorouKhlv  in  her  cause 
by  uiMiiualui^'  that  .lohnsou.  wli"  was  then  at  Lichfield,  and 
whom,  ail<r  Churchill,  she  calls  • /m/;/(fnr  Ponipi^so."  ha<l 
••pokiti  cildlv  ot  ll.ivlcy's  po««iry.  while  she  'krpt  an  indig- 
itiint  sihtuc."  Tills  jiartly  sm  reed'<,  and  Hayley*«  reply  is 
a  little  more  satisl.ictory  to  the  irtful  lady. 


L 


quisitely  elegant,  and  be  had  more  kn«)wU:^ 
than  I  expected."    Bos  well.     "  Di<i  vou  tii 
Sir,  his  conversation  to  be  of  a  superior  «ty!.  •" 
Johnson.     *'Sir,  in  the  conversation  wii;h  I 
had  with  him  I  had  the  best  right  to  supor/ '- 
ity,  for  it  was  upon  philology-  and  literatirr." 
Lord  Eliot,  who  had  travelled  at  the  !>aii>f  rira- 
with  Mr.  Stanhope,  Lord  Chesterfields na^^- 
son,  justly  observed,  that   it  was  stran?-  tbi 
a  man  who  showed  he  had  so  mucha^^i'- 
for  his  son  as  Lord  Chesterfield  di^,  bywr'n, 
so   many   long   and    anxious    letters  to  tiii, 
almost  all  of  them  when   he  was  bk^^n^^JTj  ■■ 
state,  which  certainly  was    a  proof  of  ^J. 
goodness  of  disposition,   should  eDdeav.>Qr  > 
make  his  son  a  rascal.     His   L#ordsbip  tnii  J 
that  Foote  had  intended  to  brinjr  on  the  sii*  j 
father  who  had  thus  tutored  his  son,  aDil  (n«&-f 
the  son  an  honest  man  to  every  one  else,  but  fr*  - 
tising  his  fathcr*s maxims  upon  him,  and  clk%f  : 
hiuL  Johnson.   "I  am  much  plea5ed  wiib  ^ll 
design  ;  but  I  think  there  was  no  oc<-i«»c  •. 
make  the  son  honest  at  all.     No  ;  he  *h"Ui>j  ■> 
a  consummate  rogue  :  the   contrast   l>tiire: 
honesty  and  knavery  would   be   the  ?tr«"u:^ 
It   should   be   contrived    so    that    the  tV.::: 
should  be  the  only  sufferer  bj  the  Si>n'5  vil^-- 
and  thus  there  w^ould  be  poetical  justice  ' ' 

He  put  Lord  Eliot  in  uiind  of  Dr.  Wt*.?- 
Ilartc*  "  1  know,"  said  he,  "  Ilarte  wa-  v< 
lordship's  tutor,  and  he  was  also  tutiir  to  ri; 
Peterborough  family.  Pray,  my  lord,  ck-  ^  . 
recollect  any  particulars  that  he  told  T<n  < 
Lord  Peterborough''*  He  is  a  favountf  > 
mine  ^,  and  is  not  enough  known ;  hi?  •=^- 
racter  has  been  only  ventilated  in  part^  t^- 
phlets.*'  Lord  Eliot  said,  if  Dr.  J^iis^' 
would  be  so  good  as  to  ask  him  any  «]uc?^  <• 
he  would  tell  what  he  could  recollect.  .^- 
cordingly  some  things  were  mentioned.  "F^i- 
said  his  lordship,  "  the  best  account  ol"  L^ 
Peterborough  that  I  have  happened  to  jt. 
with  is  in  'Captain  Carleton's  Alemoirs.*  C--'- 
t<m  was  descended  of  an  ancestor**  who  U 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  c^i  LV^ 
He  wiis  an  officer ;  and,  what  was  rarv  a  - 
time,  had  some  knowleilge  of  enffitivr'n 
Johnson  said,  he  had  never  heard  ol  tin:  .«*^ 


••  Oi'fohrr  ^.     Your  account  of  Pofrpr^nt*   «!*-»-•-:»  ->- 
that  noble  IPTiathan  who  lashes  thf  trtiub,.*>\l  *ai'--    - 
sublime  hilt  mischievous  storm  of  turbuieoor  tjac  r^.^ 

But  she  WHS  »till  dissatisfied  :  — "  I  am  duN'Xts      ~- 
"  at.>oul  the  epithet  iw>6/^  ;  "  and  then  «!>*•   pr^jr<-^<:  •  - 
long   »ee-«taw  gaitmatkias  of    praise  and    di.-f^-*    " 
charity  and  genius  on  the  one  hand.  ar>vJ  r.;    fc»*  -i —    ^ 
envv,  rnaliuinity,  bigotry,  and  supersiitirNx.  oo  tbr  '•4-*' 

Mr.  Ha>Ie>  attcmpttnl  to  ridicule  Johnson  ia  tjr*  --  ^:~ 
of  Rumble  in  one  of  his  dull  rhtioing  eom<^.  r-   --  - 
Dialoaue  of  the  I>ead,  which  was  ^rad-r.om i  fex-.r 

I  .lohnson  said  that  he  had  once  seen  Mr.  Stri.t.-^-' 
Chesterfield's  son.  at  Dttdslej-**  shop,  and  wa»  «o  n;<--  - 
with  W\f>  awkward  manner  and  appearance^  tc-a;  fe^  —' 
help  asking  Mr.  Dodslej  who  l»  was.  <— ^f««^J   .i^«^ 
—  Chokek. 

-'  See  nnti,  p.  217.  n.  2.  —  C. 

3  See  ante,  p.  670.  n.  S ;  his  oteerraCiaa  aa  F^***  •«* 
friend*.  —  Choker. 

*  This  i.s  an  anachronism.     Carletov  Mnsaa^f  was  r  r^ 
Jamen's  sea- fights  long  prior  to  the  s»«^  <rf  CVttj-    B    f- ' 
amusing   Memoirs    were    refNibUabed  m     isKi*,    (■  a>  * 
volume.—  Cboksr.  1835. 
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Lord  Eliot  bad  it  at  Fort  Eliot ;  bnt,  after  a 
I  jrood  deal  of  inquiry,  procured  a  copy  in 
London,  and  sent  it  to  Johnson,  who  told  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  that  he  was  going  to  bed 
when  it  came,  but  was  so  much  pleased  with 
it,  that  he  sat  up  till  he  had  reaa  it  through, 
and  found  in  it  such  an  air  of  truth,  that  he 
could  not  doubt  of  its  authenticity ;  addlnff, 
with  a  smile  (in  allusion  to  Lord  Eliot  s 
having  recently  been  raised  to  the  peerage), 
"  I  did  not  think  tLyowut  lord  could  have  men- 
tioned to  me  a  book  in  the  English  history  that 
was  not  known  to  me.** 

An  addition  to  our  company  came  after  we 
went  up  to  the  drawing-room ;  Dr  Johnson 
seemed  to  rise  in  spirits  as  his  audience  in- 
creased. He  said,  he  wished  Lord  Orford*s 
pictures*  and  Sir  Ashton  Lever's  museum' 
might  be  purchased  by  the  public,  because 
both  the  monev,  and  the  pictures,  and  the 
curiosities  would  remain  m  the  country ; 
whereas  if  they  were  sold  into  another  king- 
dom, the  nation  would  indeed  get  some  money, 
hut  would  lose  the  pictures  and  curiosities, 
which  it  would  be  desirable  we  should  have 
for  improvement  in  taste  and  natural  history. 
The  only  question  was,  as  the  nation  was  much 
in  want  of  money,  whether  it  would  not  be 
l>etter  to  take  a  large  price  from  a  foreign 
state  P 

He  entered  upon  a  curious  discussion  of  the 
dtiTerence  between  intuition  and  sagacity ;  one 
bein<T  umnediate  in  its  effect,  the  other  requir- 
ing a  circuitous  process;  one,  he  observed,  was 
the  eye  of  the  mmd,  the  other  the  nose  of  the 
mind.' 

A  young  gentleman^  present  took  up  the 
argument  against  him,  and  maintained  that  no 
man  ever  thinks  of  the  nose  of  the  mind^  not 
a^lverting  that  though  that  figurative  sense 
<:eems  strange  to  us,  as  very  unusual,  it  is 
truly  not  more  forced  than  Hamlet*s  "  In  my 
mindTs  «ye,  Horatio.**  He  persisted  much  too 
lon^,  and  appeared  to  Johnson  as  putting 
himself  forwwrd  as  his  antagonist  with  too 
much  presumption;  upon  which  he  called  to 
him  in  a  loud  tone,  "  What  is  it  you  are  con- 
tcmding  for,  if  you  he  contending  P  **  —  And 
afterwards,  imagining  that  the  gentleman  re- 
t<^>rted  upon  him  with  a  kind  of  smart  drollery, 
hi»  said,  "  Mr.  •♦♦♦♦,  it  does  not  become  you  to 
talk  so  to  me.  Besides,  ridicule^  is  not  your 
talent;  you  have  there  neither  intuition  nor 
saj^acity.  —  The  gentleman  protested  that  he 
intended  no  improper  freedom,  but  had  the 
pr<!atest  respect  for  Dr.  Johnson.  After  a 
short  pause,  during  which  we  were  somewhat 


1  l^e  fine  Houghton  eollectloo,  which  waa  lold  to  the 
Rnipres*.  —  Crokiii. 

•»  Sir  Ashton  L«T«r  wm  knixhtcd  hy  Georm  the  Third. 
He  ai«d  tn  ITW.  Hla  celehnted  muteum  (valued  before  a 
mmtnittm  of  Che  Hooae  of  Commona  at  S3.00(V.)waa  dUpoied 
r»r  In  I7M.  by  a  private  lottery,  to  Mr.  Parklnaon.  who  re- 
rnovc«i  It  to  Alblon-plaee.  Blackfriart-brtdge.  where  it  waa 
'«»r  many  y«an  op«a  «  «>  exhlUtioo.    The  leveral  artklea 


uneasy;  —  Johhsoh.  "Give  me  your  hand. 
Sir.  lou  were  too  tedious,  and  I  was  too 
short**  Mr.  ♦♦••♦.  •*  Sir,  I  ara  honoured  by 
your  attention  in  anyway.**  Johnsor.  "Come, 
Sir,  let*s  have  no  more  of  it.  We  offended  one 
another  by  our  contention ;  let  us  not  offend 
the  company  by  our  compliments.** 

He  now  said,  he  wishea  much  to  go  to  Italy, 
and  that  he  dreaded  passing  the  winter  m 
England.  I  said  notning;  but  enjoyed  a 
secret  satisfaction  in  thinking  that  I  had  taken 
the  most  effectual  measures  to  make  such  a 
scheme  practicable. 

On  Monday,  June  28.,  I  had  the  honour  to 
receive  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  following 
letter: 

LORD  THURLOW   TO    MR.  BOSWELL. 

•*  Sim  —  T  should  have  answered  your  letter  im- 
mediately, if  (being  much  engaged  when  I  received 
it)  I  had  not  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  forgot  to 
open  it  till  this  morning. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  suggestion ; 
and  I  will  adopt  and  press  it  as  fiar  as  I  can.  The 
hest  argument,  I  am  sure,  and  I  hope  it  is  not 
likely  to  fail,  is  Dr.  Johnson's  merit.  But  it  will 
be  necessary,  if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
miss  seeing  you,  to  converse  with  Sir  Joshua  on  the 
sum  it  will  be  proper  to  ask,  —  in  short,  upon  the 
means  of  setting  him  out.  It  would  be  a  reflection 
on  us  all  if  such  a  man  should  perish  for  wont  of 
the  means  to  take  care  of  his  health.     Yours,  &c.y 

"  TnuaLow." 

This  letter  gave  me  very  high  satisfaction ; 
I  next  day  went  and  showed  it  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  who  was  exceedingly  pleased  with 
it.  He  thought  that  I  should  now  commu- 
nicate the  negotiation  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
might  afterwairda  compUun  if  the  attention 
with  which  he  had  been  honoured  should  be 
too  long  concealed  from  him.  I  intended  to 
set  out  for  Scotland  next  morning ;  but  Sir 
Joshua  cordially  insisted  that  I  should  stay 
another  day,  that  Johnson  and  I  might  dine 
with  him,  Uiat  we  three  might  talk  of  his 
Italian  tour,  and,  as  Sir  Joshua  expressed 
himself,  "  have  it  all  out.** 

I  hastened  to  Johnson,  and  was  told  by  him 
that  he  was  rather  better  to-day.  Boswsix. 
"I  am  very  anxious  about  you,  Sir,  and 
particularly  that  you  should  go  to  Italy  for 
the  winter,  which  I  believe  is  your  own  wish.** 
Johnson.  "It  is.  Sir.*'  BioswBLL.  "You 
have  no  objection,  I  presume,  but  the  money 
it  would  require.**  Johnson.  "  Wh;r,  no, 
Sir.**    Upon  which  I  gave  him  a  particular 


of  which  It  waa  oompoacd  were  afterwards  lold  icparately  tj 
auction.  —  CaoKBE. 

3  TbeM  llIuttratioDi  were  probably  tunetted  by  the 
radical  oeaaing  of  the  worda  ;  intuition,  in  I.atio,  properly 
belongs  to  iigkl,  and  iogadtif  to  imeiL  —  Caoaaa. 

*  Tlie  epithet  ''yoManr''  v**  added  after  the  two  first 
editiooa.  and  the  *  *  *  *  *  aubatituted  Inatead  of  a  dash  — — , 
which  Boakcs  it  pretty  clear  that  young  Mr.  Burke  waa 
meant.  —  CaoKsa. 
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account  of  what  had  been  done,  and  read  to 
him  the  Lord  Chancellor's  letter.  He  listened 
with  much  attention;  then  warmly  said,  "This 
is  takincj  prodigious  pains  about  a  man."  "  O, 
Sir,"  said  I,  with  most  sincere  affection,  "your 
friends  would  do  every  thing  for  you."  He 
paused,  —  grew  more  and  more  agitated,  — 
till  tears  started  into  his  eves,  and  he  exclaimed 
with  fervent  emotion,  "God  bless  you  all!** 
1  w;ls  so  affected  that  I  also  shed  tears.  After 
a  short  silence,  he  renewed  and  extended  his 
grateful  benediction,  "  God  bless  you  all,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake."  We  both  remained  for 
some  time  unable  to  speak.  He  rose  suddenly 
and  (juitted  the  room,  cjuite  melted  in  tender- 
ness. He  staid  but  a  short  time,  till  he  had 
recovered  his  firmness ;  soon  after  he  returned 
I  left  him,  having  first  engaged  him  to  dine  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  next  day. 

I  never  was  again  under  that  roof  which  I 
had  so  long  reverenced. 

On  AV^Mlnesday,  June  30.,  the  friendly  con- 
fidential dinner  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  took 
place',  no  other  company  being  present.  Had 
I  known  that  this  was  the  last  time  that  I 
should  enjoy  in  this  world  the  conversation  of 
a  friend  whom  I  so  much  respected,  and  from 
wh«)m  I  derived  so  much  instruction  and  en- 
tertainment, I  should  have  been  deeply  af- 
fected. When  I  now  look  back  to  it,  I  am 
vexed  that  a  single  word  should  have  been 
forgotten. 

Roth  Sir  Jo><]nia  and  I  were  so  sanguine  in 
f»ur  expectations,  that  we  expatiated  with  con- 
fi<lence  on  the  liberal  provisi<m  which  we  were 
sure  would  l>e  made  for  him,  conjecturing 
whether  niunilicenee  would  be  displayed  in  one 
large  donation,  or  in  an  a!n|)le  increase  of  his 
j>ension.  He  himself  catched  so  much  of  our 
enthusiasm  sis  to  allow  himself  to  suppose  it 
not  impossible  that  our  hoj)es  nught  in  one 
way  or  other  be  realised.  He  said  that  he 
would  rather  have  his  peiisicm  doubled  than  a 
grant  of  a  thousand  pounds.  "  For,"  sai<l  he, 
"  though  probably  I  may  not  live  to  receive  as 
mueli  as  a  thousand  pounds,  a  man  would  have 
the  consciousness  that  he  should  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  splen«l()ur,  how  long 
soever  it  miMit  be."  Considering;  what  a 
moderate  proportion  an  income  of  six  hundred 
pounds  a-year  bears  to  innumerable  fortunes 
in  this  country,  it  is  worthv  of  remark,  that  a 
man  so  truly  great  should  think  it  splendour. 

As  an  instant'c  of  extraordinary  liberality  of 
friendship),  he  told  us  that  Dr.  Brocklesby  had 
upon  this  occasion  offered  him  a  hundred  a 


'  It  •.houltl  bo  n'collcctod  that  the  amiable  and  accom- 
pli>h<-d  mail  uho  iiiadf  this  penoroiis  off  r  to  the  Tory 
cl).im|iUMi  w.i*  a  krfii  If'fiif^ ;  and  it  is  stated  In  the  7?/'o- 
crdfi/iiiol  Dtc'inniin/.  tint  he  pressed  Johnson  in  his  last 
illness  torein<i\»'  to  his  hou>>e  for  the  more  immediate  con- 
verii<Mice  nt  in<'ilual  advi(e.  Dr.  Hroeklesby  died  in  17'.t7, 
a't.  7^».  He  was  a  vrry  intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated 
(:ii;irlc«i  TowiishfMul.  as  w t'll  as  of  Mr.  Hurke,  to  whom  he 
h.nl  li  (jiir.ith'd  KWi/.  in  hi.s  will  ;  but  reeolleetin?  that  he 
miKht  imtlive  his  friend,  or  that  the  legacy  might  fall  when 


■l± 


year  for  his  life.*     A  jrratefTil  tear  starte«]  bt  i 
his  eye,  as  he  spoke  this  in  a  faltcrin;*  toDt 

Sir  Joshua  and  I  endeavoured  to  tlauer  b 
imagination  with  agreeable  prospects  of  bf- 
piness  in  Italy.  "  Nay,"  said  he,  '*  I  mibt  n i 
expect  much  of  that ;  when  a  man  gues  t  < 
Italy  merely  to  feel  how  he  breathes  tl»t  a 
he  can  enjoy  very  little." 

Our  conversation  tunied  upon  livinj  in  tir 
country,  which  Johnson,  whose  mek':rl>A« 
mind  required  the  dissipation  of  quid  »ur* 
cessive  variety,  had  habitual^  him?eli"  m 
consider  as  a  kind  of  mental  imprisonaseni 
"  Yet,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  there  are  many  pe nl^ 
who  are  content  to  live  in  the  counTr" 
Johnson.  **  Sir,  it  is  in  the  intellectuil  «'T  ' 
as  in  the  physical  world ;  we  are  toll  '^} 
natural  philosophers  that  a  bodj  is  at  n^t  i^ 
the  place  that  is  fit  for  it :  they  wtu  ir= 
content  to  live  in  the  country  are  fi  for  .^i? 
country." 

Talking  of  various  enjoyments,  I  arc^'i 
that  a  refinement  of  taste  was  a  disadvinri: . 
as  they  who  have  attained  to  it  mu-n  >- 
seldomer  pleased  than  those  who  have  no  s 
discrimination,  and  are  therefore  satitfie-I  w 
every  thing  that  comes  in  their  way.  Joffs?:* 
"  Nay,  Sir,  that  is  a  paltry  notion.  Eai-iv 
vour  to  be  as  perfect  as  you  can  in  erc-7 
respect." 

1  accompanied  him  in  Sir  Joshua  Reyanli^^ 
coach  to  the  entry  of  Bolt  Court.  He  a^i^^ 
me  whether  I  would  not  go  with  him  lo  b 
house;  I  declined  it,  from  an  appreb^^n^t : 
that  my  spirits  would  sink.  We  bade  ss>' 
to  each  other  affectionately  in  the  carror 
When  he  had  got  down  upon  the  foot  paveiLr  i:: 
he  called  out,  "  Fare  you  well ! "  and,  witit^, 
looking  back,  sprang  away  with  a  kind  -^ 
pathetic  briskness,  if  I  may  use  that  expr&5^'^ 
which  seemed  to  indicate  a  struggle  to  ccbt-^ 
uneasiness,  and  impressed  me  with  a  fore^x.^:; 
of  our  long,  long  separation. 

I  remained  one  dav  more  in  town,  to  hs" 
the  chance  of  talking  over  my  ne^^i^si^^"- 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor;  butthemuiiifi»^T 
of  his  lordship's  important  engagemeat^  ti^J 
not  allow  of  it ;  so  I  left  the  mana^m^ni  » 
the  business  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Joshua  Bey 
uolds. 

Soon  after  this  time  Dr.  Johnson  iLdJ  cr. 
mortification  of  being  informed  by  Mr*.  Di-i- - 
that  "  what  she  supposed  he  never  beiKTre' 
was  true :  namely,  &at  she  was  actually  ^r^^^ 
to  marry  Siguor  Piozzi,  an  Italian  iiiss-^ 
master. 


Mr.  Burke  did  not  want  It,  be  rfqoertri  b"»»  "^  J 
from  his  liTlng  hand,  "  ut  pignmnxmieiMt''  ^J^'  -    .' 
lesby's  name  wa*  the  •ubject  of  ow  <rfMr-  *r'T*TL'^ 
puns.    There  was,  cotemporary  with  hia.  m  I-^Pj^**- * 
quack  who  called  hintiscJfboc/or/Zafit    (^**7,zL         1 
called   BrocklesUv  Dvctor  Rod.  and  00  hi*  Wjr-«     . 


offence  at  this  dfsrcputable  anpelUtioo.  *f*i "^^^ 
prove  alf^brnienJlt/  that  Roc*  waJ  kJJ  V^^^^:. "« " 

—  Crokbr. 
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I  [«MR&  PIOZZP  TO  JOHNSON. 

'  •«  Bath,  June  ao.  1784. 

'*  Mr  DKAR  SiE,  —  The  enclooed   is  a  circular 

'  letter,  vhich  I  have  sent  to  all  the  guardians ;  but 
our  friendship  demands  somewhat  more:  it  re- 
quirt's  that  I  should  b^  your  pardon  for  cooceal- 
ine  from  you  a  connexion  which  you  must  have 
heard  of  by  many,  but  I  suppose  nerer  believed. 
Iruleed«  my  dear  Sir,  it  was  concealed  only  to  save 
UH  both  ne«dless  pain.  I  could  not  have  borne  to 
reject  that  counsel  it  would  have  killed  me  to  take, 
aiui  I  only  tell  it  you  now  because  all  is  irrevocably 
settled,  and  out  of  your  power  to  prevent.  I  will 
M y,  however,  that  the  dread  of  your  disapprobation 
h.is  given  me  some  anxious  moments,  and  though, 
|K'rliap%  I  am  "become  by  many  privations  the  most 
iiiiii'pendent  woman  in  the  world,  I  feel  as  if  acting 
without  a  parent*s  cmisent  till  you  write  kindly  to 
your  faithful  servant,  H.  L.  P."] 

—  LetUrt. 

He  endeavoured  to  prevent  it,  but  in  vain. 

[•* JOHNSON  TO  MR&  PIOZZI. 

**  London,  July  8. 1784. 

**  DcAa  Madam,  ^  What  you  have  done,  how- 
i'ver  I  may  lament  it,  I  have  no  pretence  to  resent, 
A"  it  has  not  been  injurious  to  me;  I  therefore 
bfivithe  out  one  sigh  more  of  tenderness,  perhaps 
uwli«\s  but  at  least  sincere. 

**  I  wish  that  God  may  grant  you  every  blessing, 
\\\xi  you  may  be  happy  m  this  world  for  its  short 
It mti nuance,  and  eternally  happy  in  a  better  state ; 
ii«i  whatever  I  can  contribute  to  your  happiness  I 
•i-n  wry  ready  to  repay,  for  that  kindness  which 
Soothed  twenty  years  of  a  life  radically  wretched. 

**  Uo  not  think  slightly  of  the  advice  which  I 
tt.iw  presume  to  offer.  Prevail  upon  M.  Piozzi  to 
*4  ttK>  in  England ;  you  may  live  here  with  more 
•  li^Miity  than  in  Italy,  and  with  more  security: 
)'mx  rank  will  be  higher,  and  your  fortune  more 
uiiiKr  your  own  eye.  I  desire  not  to  detaul  all  my 
rii>on%  but  every  argument  of  prudence  and  in- 
terest is  fi>r  England,  and  only  some  phantoms  of 
i'ii.i;;ination  seduce  you  to  Italy. 

'*  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  my  counsel  is  vain ; 
>  et  I  liave  eased  my  heart  by  giving  it, 

**  When  Queen  Mary  took  the  resolution  of 
•i'tlterini;  herself  in  England,  the  Archbishop  of 
Sl  Andrew's,  attempting  to  dissuade  her,  attended 
••»  her  journey  ;  and  when  they  came  to  tiie  irre- 
t')>  iMe  stream  that  separated  the  two  kingdoms, 
tt  .Iked  by  her  side  into  the  water,  in  the  middle 
"t  which  he  sciied  her  bridle,  and  with  earnestness 
i'r«i|)ortioncd  to  her  danger  and  his  own  affection 
.  r  ssed  her  to  return.  The  queen  went  forward. 
It  th«  parallel  reaches  thus  far,  may  it  go  no  farther. 
1  he  tears  stand  in  my  eyes. 

'*  I  am  going  into  Derbyshire,  and  hope  to  be 
t  lowed  by  your  good  wishes,  for  I  am,  with  great 
« 'lection,  your,  &c.,  Sam«  Johnson. 


**  Any  letters  that  come  for  me  hither  will  be 
sent  me."] 

If  she  would  publish  the  whole  of  the  cor- 
respondence that  passed  between  Dr.  Johnson 
and  her  on  the  suoject,  we  should  have  a  full 
view  of  his  real  sentiments.  Ab  it  is,  our 
judgment  must  be  biassed  by  that  charac- 
teristic specimen  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  has 
given  us.* 

[**  About  the  middle  of  1784,  he  was,  to  appear- 
ance, so  well,  that  both  himself  and  his  friends 
hoped  that  he  had  some  years  to  live.  He  had 
recovered  from  the  paralytic  stroke  of  the  last  year 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  saving  a  little  difficulty  in 
his  articulation,  he  had  no  remains  of  it ;  he  had 
also  undergone  a  slight  fit  of  the  gout,  and  con- 
quered an  oppression  on  his  lungs,  so  as  to  be  able,  as 
himself  told  me,  to  run  up  the  whole  staircase  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  on  the  day  of  the  annual  dinner 
there.  In  short,  to  such  a  degree  of  health  was  he 
restored,  that  he  forgot  all  his  complaints :  he  re- 
sumed sitting  to  Opie  for  his  picture,  which  had 
been  begun  the  year  before,  but,  I  believe,  was 
never  finished,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  the 
house  of  a  friend  at  Ashbourne  in  Derbyshire,  pro- 
posing to  stay  there  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer,  and,  in  his  return,  to  visit  Mrs.  Porter, 
his  daughter-in-law,  and  others  of  his  friends,  at 
Lichfield. 

**  A  few  weeks  before  his  setting  out,  he  was 
made  uneasy  by  a  report  that  the  widow  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Thrale  was  about  to  dispose  of  herself 
in  marriage  to  a  foreigner,  a  singer  by  profession, 
and  with  him  to  quit  the  kingdom.  Upon  this 
occasion,  he  took  the  alarm,  and  to  prevent  a 
degradation  of  herself,  and,  what  as  executor  of  her 
husband  was  more  his  concern,  the  desertion  of  her 
children,  wrote  to  her,  she  then  being  at  Bath, 
a  letter,  of  which  the  following  spurious  copy  was 
inserted  in  the  Genileman's  Moffozine  for  Decem- 
ber, 1784:— 

'*  Madam, — If  you  are  already  ignominiously 
married,  you  are  lost  beyond  all  redemption ;  —  if 
you  are  not,  permit  me  one  hour's  conversation,  to 
convince  you  that  such  a  marriage  must  not  take 
place.  If,  after  a  whole  liour's  reasoning,  you 
should  not  be  convinced,  you  will  still  be  at  liberty 
to  act  as  you  think  proper.  I  have  been  ex- 
tremely ill,  and  am  still  ill ;  but  if  you  grant  me 
the  audience  I  ask,  I  will  instantly  take  a  post- 
chaise  and  attend  you  at  Bath.  Pray  do  not  refuse 
this  favour  to  a  man  who  hath  so  many  years  loved 
and  honoured  you.** 

**  That  this  letter  is  spurious,  as  to  the  language, 
I  have  Johnson's  own  authority  for  saying ;  but,  in 
respect  of  the  sentiments,  he  avowed  it,  in  a  decla- 
ration to  me,  that  nut  a  sentence  of  it  was  his,  but 
yet  that  it  was  an  adumbration  of  one  that  he  wrote 
upon  the  occasion.     It  may  therefore  be  suspected. 


'  In  f  h«  lady's  own  poblieatioo  of  the  corretpondenc^,  thi* 

't  -r  It  irivea  aa  fhmi  Mrs.  F4o»*i,  and  ii  ligncd  with  the 

'  *\  of  her  new  nam*  $  Dr.  Johnaon'i  atiiwer  ii  alao 

'••■•M^  to    Mn.Pioxzd,  and  tioch  the  letters  allude  to 

matter  aa  peat  ~~  hen  as  '*  uttied."  hii  as  "  done  ;  "  yet 

appvart  by  CJm  periodical  pubiic^tlonf  of  the  daj,  tnat 

'   iziArriac*  did  not  take  place  until  the  SSih  Jul^,  aitd 

^!  i  tune  D'ArbUX  ^tei  k  **  at  lAt  end  qf  Jni$»**    I  know 


I 


not  how  to  account  for  this  but  by  supposing  that  Mrs. 
Plotst,  to  avuld  Johnson's  importunkies,  wuhrd  him  to  un- 
'  dcrtUnd  as  done  ibat  which  was  unlf  trttied  to  be  done. 
AiiT  reader  who  Is  curious  about  this  miserable  miaatUance 
will  find  It  most  acrimuniouslj  discussed  in  Barecti's  Strict 
turn  in  the  Kuropean  MaK^^ina  for  I7hm.  _  Cboilib. 

*  Buswell  hwl  fftven  but  the  last  sentence  of  the  following 
extract.    1  give  the  whole  pasMge.  —  Caoata. 
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nt  one  who  had  h«rd  him  repeal  the  oon- 
the  letter  liad  given  it  (o  the  public  In  the 

at   aniver   wta    returned    to   hia  Iriendljr 

Iiy  I  lettet '  of  greater  length,  written,  u  it 
rd>  appcnred.  loo  tale  to  do  any  good,  in 

it  was  addressed  hul  rorfbiled   ber   fame. 

of  hercunduct  u  her&me.an  inhibition  of  Johnun 
a  following  her  to  Bath,  and  ■  farewell,  con- 
linR  — '  Till  jrou  have  changed  your  opinion  of 

"  From  the  rtyle  of  the  leltei,  a  conclusion  was 
be  drawn  that  baffled  all  the  powen  of  reasoning 
d  pcnuaaion : 

"  One  argument  ahe  nimm'd  up  all  in. 
The  thing  wh  done  and  past  recalling;  "■ 

ontented  himself  with 


which  being  the 
reflecting  on  wh. 
which  he  though 


ivils  that 


rawing  from  them  that 
nutriment,  which,  in  their  youth,  they  are  capable 
of  receiving,  the  eiposing  them  to  the  snarea  and 
temptalioDi  of  the  world,  end  the  solicitotiont 
and  deceits  of  the  artful  and  designing,  ai  most 
unnatural ;  and  in  a  letter  on  the  lubject  to  me, 
written  from  Ashbourne,  thuj  delivered  hia  senli- 

"'Poor  Tbrale!  I  thought  that  either  her 
virtue  or  her  vice,'  (meaning,  aa  I  understood,  by 
the  former,  the  love  of  her  children,  and  by  the 
latter,  her  pride,)  '  would  have  restrained  her  from 
such  a  marriage.  She  is  now  become  a  subject  for 
her  enemies  to  eiult  over,  and  for  her  friends,  if  she 
has  any  left,  to  forget  or  pity.' ' 

It  must  he  admitted  that  JohnsoD  derived 
a  cuiuiderablc  portion  of  happiness  from  the 
comforta  and  elegancies  whiuh  he  enjoyed  in 
Mr.  Thrale's  familj ;  but  Mrs.  Thrale  assures 
us  he  was  indebted  lor  these  to  her  husband 


cefor  his  tatenh,  delight  in  Ati  amceria- 
lion,  and  habitunl  endurance  of  a  joke  my 
husband  first  put  upon  me,  and  of  which  he 
coiilentedly  bore  kia  ihare  for  sixteen  or  aeven- 
teen  years,  made  me  go  on  to  long  ici(A  Mr. 
Johnson  ;  but  the  perpetual  conjiaeinent  1  u>iU 
uto  have  been  Ifmfjing  tn  the  Jirst  years  of 


oar  frtendthip,  and  irksome  r*  tht  but;  ii"r 
cotdd  I  pretend  to  support  it  aitheat  he^,  irh-;. 
my  cnadjulor  uvu  no  more."  AJas !  how  ilL-- 
ferent  Is  this  from  the  declarations  vhii'h  I 
have  heard  Mrs.  Tbrale  make  in  his  lifetime. 
vilhuut  a  ainele  murmur  at^nst  anj  pe'-.i- 
liarities,  or  a^nst  anj  one  circumitance  whi  L 
attended  tbeir  intimacy  1 

As  a  sinr'ere  friend  nf  the  gT««t  man  wh"--- 
life  I  am  writing,  I  think  it  necetsary  to  fUM  I 
my  renders  against  the  mistaken  notion  of  ilr. 
Johnson's  character,  which  this  Lady'*  "  Ar^-:!-- 
dotes"  of  him  sucecst ;  for,  from  the  verv 
nature  and  form  oflier  book,  "  it  lends  deci-:- 
tjon  lighter  wings  to  fly." 

"Let  it  be  remembered,"  says  an  eninent  eritie'. 

^he  could  recollect  of  Dr.  JahnsoD  in  twemlf  r^^^i. 
during  which  period,  doubtlcs,  vomc  ac*en  thtr.jr^ 
were  Boid  by  him :  and  they  wbo  read  tbc  book  n 
Iwa  ho¥TS  naturally  enough  suppose  that  bis  win  It 

is,  I  have  been  often  in  hia  eorapany.  and  tx^.i 
•ma  heard  him  say  a  severe  thing  to  any  one  ;  i 
many  others  can  attest  the  same.  When  he  ,- 
lay  a  severe  thing,  it  was  generally  eilorteil  >; 
ignorance  pretending  to  knowledge,  or  I7  cim: 
vanity  or  aReclation. 

**  Two  instances  of  inaccuracy,'*  adds  be,  -  ir^- 
peculiarly  worthy  of  notice. 

»  It  ii  said,  '  tlial  nalnrat  nmgkmm  of  him  Mni/- 
a  often  mtationcd  wobU,  ■atuir*  tlavUng  CIf  rn.-i 
tan'fy  of  hit  noluxu,  bur^  Arougk  thrm  iiB  frtmti— 


IHamah  MoTt\ 
perhapr,  or  pfrfutpi 
almiiyt  affcndid   '  ' 
KOrih  brfare  tkt 
"  Now  let  the 
this.  — The    pt 


fiajui 


was  his  reply.  She  still  laiifil  m'  '  Pray,  M»i. 
let  us  haTe  no  more  of  this,'  he  rejoirwd.  ' 
paying  any  attention  to  these  wa»ii^;s^  abe  r 
tinuedalil]  her  eulogy.  At  length,  provoked  bi : 
indelicate  and  nta  obtrusion  of  compliniio. 
eiclaimed,  ■  Deare<  Lady,  eoiaider  wiib  y.s  ■- 
what  your  flattery  is  worth,  befot*  yon  botA  .; 
freely.' 

"  How  different   does  tbb  Mccy  ^ipcn-.   > 


^T.  75. 
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really  belong  to  it,  but  which  Mn.  Thrale  either 

did  not  know,  or  has  suppressed ! 

I         **  She  says,  in  another  place,  *  One  gentleman^  Aoao- 

<     rrrr,  who  dined  at  a  noUeman*i  house  in  hie  company^ 

I     and  that  of  Mr,  Thrale,  to  whom  I  was  chfiged  for 

the  aneedoie,  W€U  willing  to  enter  the  lists  in  defence  of 

King  WiUiam*s  characters  and  having  opposed  and 

coHtradided  Johnson  two  or  three  times,  petvlantfy 

enough^  the  master  of  the  house  began  to  ful  uneasy  ^ 

and  expect  disagreeable  consequences  ;  to  avoid  which 

he   said,  loud  enough  far  the  doctor  to  hear,  *  Our 

friend  has  no  meaning  now  in  all  this,  except  just  to 

relate  at  dub  to-morrow  how  he  teased  Johnson  at 

dinner  Uhdag ;  this  is  all  to  do  himulf  honour,*  -~ 

*  So,  upon  mg  word,*  replied  the  othfsr,  *  I  see  no 

honour  in  it,  whatever  you  may  do.* — '  Well,   Sir* 

returned  Mr,  Johnson  sternly,  *  if  you  do  not  see  the 

honour,  I  am  sure  I  feel  the  disgrace.* 

**  Tliis  is  all  sophisticated.  Mr.  Thrale  was  not 
in  the  company,  though  he  might  have  related  the 
%tory  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  A  friend,  from  whom  I  had 
the  story,  was  present ;  and  it  was  not  at  the  house 
of  a  nobleman.  On  the  observation  being  made  by 
the  master  of  the  house  on  a  gentleman's  contra- 
ciictittg  Johnson,  that  he  had  talked  for  the  honour, 
&c.,  the  gentleman  muttered  in  a  low  voice,  *  I  see 
no  honour  in  it;*  and  Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing: 
,     so  all  the  rest  (though  bien  trouvS)  is  mere  garnish.** 

I  have  bad  occasion  several  times,  in  the 
oourse  of  this  work,  to  point  out  the  incorrect- 
rie:«.s  of  Mrs.  Thrale  as  to  particulars  which 
(•oii2<isted  with  my  own  knowledge.  But  in- 
cU^il  she  has,  in  flippant  terms  enough,  ex- 
pr«*)<sed  her  disapprobation  of  that  anxious 
Wt^ire  of  authenticity  which  prompts  a  person 
who  is  to  record  conversations  to  write  them 
ciown  at  Uie  moment.  Unnuestionably,  if  thej 
are  to  be  reconled  at  all,  the  sooner  it  is  done 
t  he  better.     This  ladj  herself  says, 

**  To  recollect,  however,  and  to  repeat  the  sayings 
of  I>r.  John«ton,  is  almost  all  that  can  be  done  by 
(he  writers  of  his  life  ;  as  his  life,  at  least  since  my 
af'<)uaintance  with  him,  consisted  in  little  else  than 
talking,  when  he  was  not  employed  in  some  serious 
p&cce  of  work.** 

She  boasts  of  her  having  kept  a  common- 
pi  :m"C  book;  and  we  find  she  noted,  at  one 
I  imp  or  other,  in  a  very  livelv  manner,  speci- 
tii<>nj«  of  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
•  »t'  those  who  talked  with  him;  but  had  she 
« J .  me  it  recently,  they  probably  would  have 
\  pv-fii  less  erroneous,  and  we  should  have  been 
t  •-Iteved  from  thr»sc  disajrreeable  doubts  of 
riioir  authenticity  with  which  we  must  now 
l>iir<4ue  them. 

She  says  of  him,  — 


**  He  was  the  most  charitable  of  mortals,  without 
being  what  we  call  an  active  friend.  Admirable  at 
giving  counsel,  no  man  saw  his  way  so  clearly :  but 
he  would  not  stir  a  finger  for  the  assistance  of  those 
to  whom  he  was  willing  enough  to  give  advice. 
And  again,  on  the  same  page,  *  If  you  wanted  a 
slight  favour,  you  must  apply  to  'people  of  other 
dispositions;  for  not  a  step  would  Johnson  move  to 
obtain  a  man  a  vote  in  a  society,  to  repay  a  com- 
pliment which  might  be  useful  or  pleasing,  to  write 
a  letter  of  request,  &c,  or  to  obtain  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year  more  for  a  friend  who  perhaps  had 
already  two  or  three.  No  force  could  urge  him  to 
diligence,  no  importunity  could  conquer  his  reso- 
lution to  stand  still.** 

It  is  amazing  that  one  who  had  such  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  Dr.  Johnson  should  appear 
so  little  acquainted  with  his  real  character.  I 
am  sorry  this  lady  does  not  advert,  that  she 
herself  contradicts  the  assertion  of  his  being 
obstinately  defective  in  the  petiles  moraletj  in 
the  little  endearing  charities  of  social  life  in 
conferring  smaller  favours ;  for  she  says, 

**  Dr.  Johnson  was  liberal  enough  in  granting 
literary  assistance  to  others,  I  think  ;  and  innume- 
rable are  the  prefaces,  sermons,  lectures,  and  dedi- 
cations which  he  used  to  make  for  people  who 
begged  of  him.** 

I  am  certain  that  a  more  active  friend  has 
rarely  been  found  in  any  ape.  This  work, 
which  I  fondly  hope  will  rescue  Eis  memory  from 
obloquy,  contains  a  thousand  instances  of  his 
benevolent  exertions  in  almost  every  way  that 
can  be  conceived ;  and  particularly  m  employ- 
ing his  pen  with  a  generous  readiness  for  those 
to  whom  its  aid  could  be  useful.  Indeed  his 
obliging  activity  in  doing  little  offices  of  kind- 
ness, both  by  letters  and  personal  application, 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
his  character ;  and  for  the  truth  of  this  I  can 
appeal  to  a  number  of  his  respectable  friends  : 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Ha- 
milton, Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Malone, 
the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  Sir  William  Scott, 
Sir  Robert  Chambers.  And  can  Mrs.  Thrale 
forget  the  advertisements  which  he  wrote  for 
her  husband  at  the  time  of  his  election  contest; 
the  epitaphs  on  him  and  her  mother ;  the 
playful  and  even  trifling  verses  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  her  and  her  daughters,  his  correspond- 
ing with  her  children,  and  enterin«:  into  their 
minute  concerns,  which  shows  him  in  the  most 
amiable  light  ? ' 

She  relates  — 

"  That  Mr.  Cholmondeley  '  unexpectedly  rode 
up  to  Mr.  Thrale's  carriage,  in  which  Mr.  Thrale, 


■«" 


*    Mr*.  Piottl  tniijr  have  bren  Hsht  or  wrotift  ••  Co  th« 
jgrrr  >n  »hlch  Dr.  Johnton't  indolence  operated  on  those 
_'.e-  \tioo»  ;  tnit  st  least  she  was  sinrere.  for  she  did  noi  con-  i 
- .- .-» I  frvm  Johnson  kim$e//th»t  she  thought  him  ncftliKent  in 
..nc  amall  favoort:  and  Mr.  Boswell's  own  worli  affords 
vera)  Instance*  In  which  Johnson  exhibits  and  avows  the  , 
.'  tr«llcttoo*  In  his  character  which  are  here  imputed  to  . 
\t  r  m    Piocsl  a*  total  roiarepresentatlons.     The  truth  icems 
,  , ,     be  tbat  to  all  the  little  idle  matter*  about  which  Mrs. 
!'..-•  «ci  teasMi  hlin.  probably  too  often,  he  waa  very  indifferent ; 
,^A«J   she  describe*  nim  a*  she  found  him.  — Ckokbil 


*  George  James  Cholmondelev.  Esq.,  grandson  of  George, 
third  Earl  of  Cholmondeley,  ana  one  of  th«*  ci>mm{ftsionerK  of 
excise ;  a  gentleman  respected  for  hi*  «blUti«'S  and  elegance 
of  manners.  —  BoawKLL.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Mrs.  Choi- 
moiideley  [p.  M9.  n.  3.J  so  often  mentioned.  When  I  spolte 
to  him  a  few  years  before  hi«  death  upon  this  point.  I  found 
him  very  «ore  at  bemg  made  the  topic  of  «tich  a  debate,  and 
very  unwilling  to  remember  any  thing  abr>ut  either  the  offence 
or  the  apology.  He  died  lo  Feb.  1831.  «lat.  79.  —  CauKaa, 
IS47. 
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and  she,  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  tnTdling ;  that  he 
paid  them  all  his  proper  compliments ;  but  observ- 
ing that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  reading,  did  not 
see   him,  *  tapped   him    gently  on  the  shoulder.' 

*  'Tin    Mr.    Cholmondeley,*     says    my    husband. 

*  Well,  Sir  — and  what  if  it  is  Mr.  Cholmondeley?* 
says  the  other,-  sternly,  just  lifting  his  eyes  a 
moment  from  his  book,  and  returning  to  it  again 
with  renewed  avidity.** 

This  surely  conveys  a  notion  of  Johnson,  as 
if  he  bad  been  grossly  rude  to  Mr.  Choi- 
mondelej,  a  gentleman  whom  he  always  loved 
and  esteemed.  If,  therefore,  there  was  an 
absolute  necessitj  for  mentioning  the  story 
at  all,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  her 
tenderness  for  Dr.  Johnson's  character  would 
have  disposed  her  to  state  any  thing  that  could 
soflen  it.  Why  then  is  there  a  total  silence  as 
to  what  Mr.  Cholmondeley  told  her  ?  —  that 
Johnson,  who  had  known  him  from  his  earliest 
years,  having  been  made  sensible  of  what  had 
doubtless  a  strange  appearance,  took  occasion, 
when  he  afterwards  met  him,  to  make  a  very 
courteous  and  kind  apology.  There  is  another 
little  circumstance  which  I  cannot  but  remark. 
Her  book  was  published  in  1785  ;  she  had 
then  in  her  possession  a  letter  from  Dr.  John- 
son, dated  in  1777,  which  begins  thus:  ^* Chol- 
mondeley's  story  shocks  me,  if  it  be  true, 
which  I  can  hardly  think,  for  I  am  utterly 
unconscious  of  it :  I  am  very  sorry,  and  very 
much  ashamed.'*  Why  then  publish  the  anec- 
dote ?  Or,  if  she  did,  why  not  add  the  cir- 
cumstances, with  which  she  was  well  ac- 
quainted ? 

In  his  social  intercourse  she  thus  describes 
him:  — 

'*  Ever  musing  till  he  was  called  out  to  converse, 
and  conversing  till  the  fatigue  of  his  friends,  or  the 
promptitude  of  his  own  temper  to  take  offence, 
consigned  him  back  again  to  silent  meditation.** 

Yet  in  the  same  book  she  tells  us, — 

**  He  was,  however,  seldom  inclined  to  be  silent 
when  any  moral  or  literary  question  was  started ; 
and  it  was  on  such  occasions  that,  like  the  sage  in 

*  Rasselas,'  he  spoke,  and  attention  watched  his 
lips ;  he  reasoned,  and  conviction  closed  his 
periods." 

His  conversation,  indeed,  was  so  far  from 
e\c:T  fatiguing  his  friends,  that  they  regretted 
when  it  was  interrupted  or  ceased,  and  could 
exclaim  in  Milton's  language. 


I  Baretti*t  evidence  is  worth  notblDg  againit  Mri.  Flottl. 
—  Chokes. 

s  Upon  mcntioninR  this  to  mjr  friend  Mr.  Wilkes,  he,  with 
his  usual  rendincss.  pleasantly  matched  it  with  the  following 
itcntimental  anecdote.  Ho  was  invited  br  a  young  man  of 
fashion  at  Paris  to  sup  with  him  and  a  ladv,  who  had  been 
for  some  titne  his  mistrt^ts,  but  with  whom  he  was  going  to 
part.  He  said  to  Mr.  Wilkes  that  he  really  felt  very  much 
for  her,  shr  was  in  such  distress,  and  that  he  meant  to  make 
her  a  present  of  two  hundred  louis-d'ors.  Mr.  Wilket  ob. 
served  the  behaviour  of  mademoiselle,  who  sighed,  Indeed, 
very  plteouslv,  and  assumed  every  pathetic  air  of  grief,  but 
ate  no  less  than  three  French  pigeons,  which  are  as  large 
as  Knglish  partridges,  betides  other  things.  Mr.  Wilkea 
whispered  the  gentleman,  ^  We  often  say  in  England,  e*- 


**  With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time." 

I  certainly,  then,  do  not  claim  too  much  in 
behalf  of  my  illustrious  friend  in  saying,  that 
however  smart  and  entertaining  Mrs.  Thrale'^ 
"  Anecdotes**  are,  they  must  not  be  held  tl- 
^ood  evidence  against  him ;  for  wherever  uii 
instance  of  harshness  and  severity  ia  tol<L  I 
beg  leave  to  doubt  its  perfect  authenttcitT :  ii»r 
though  there  may  have  been  tome  foundatiui 
for  it,  yet,  like  that  of  his  reproof  to  the  ^\fcv\ 
celebrated  lady,**  it  may  be  so  exhibitdl  n 
the  narration  as  to  be  very  unlike  the  r^A 
fact. 

The  evident  tendency  of  the  following  ^nt-c- 
dote  is  to  represent  Dr.  Johnson  as  cxtrvin^-iT 
deficient  in  affection,  tenderness,  or  even  ct  •cu- 
mon  civility. 

**  When  I  one  day  lamented  the  lots  of  a  fir«t 
cousin  killed  in  America,  —  Prithee,  my  dear  ( •fii* 
he),  have  done  with  canting;  how  would  the  worii. 
be  the  worse  for  it,  I  may  ask,  if  all  yoar  reLiti^>  *& 
were  at  once  spitted  like  larks,  and  roasted  iv 
Presto's  supper? —  Presto  was  the  dog  that  is^ 
under  the  table  while  we  talked.** 

I  suspect  this  too  of  exaggeration  mnd  *V^ 
tortion.  I  allow  that  he  made  her  an  aiic\^ 
speech ;  but  let  the  circumstances  fairly  a|)pt.'.kr. 
as  told  by  Mr.  Baretti  ^  who  was  present :  — 

*'  Mrs.  Thrale,  white  supping  very  heartily  up  x 
larks,  laid  down  her  knife  and  fork,  ami  abrupt 
exclaimed,  *  O,  my  dear  Johnson  I  do  joia  know  w  t  n 
has  happened  ?  The  last  letters  froiin  abroad  & .« . 
brought  us  an  accoimt  that  our  poor  coicnn\  Um. 
was  taken  off  by  a  cannon-balL'  JotuMon.  « r .. 
was  shocked  both  at  the  fiict  and  her  light  unfrr**:  j 
manner  of  mentioning  it,  replied,  *  Madam,  it  vou 
give  you  very  little  concern  if  all  yoar  relaii  h  • 
were  spitted  like  those  larks,  and  dressed  i<  - 
Phesto*s  supper.'  *  ■ 

It  is  with  concern  that  I  find  myself  obllc  - 
to  animadvert  on  the   inaccuracies   of  M^ 
Piozzi*s  *^  Anecdotes,**  and  perhaps  I  mav  .  • 
thought  to  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  her  L* ' 
collection,     fiut  as  from  JohnsoD*s   Iniig  rv  - 
sidence    under    Mr.  Thrale*8    niof,    and    L  * 
intimacy  with  her,  the  account  which  abc  \   • 
given  of  him  may  have  made  an  unfavcmr^ 
and  unjust  impression,  my  duty,  asm  ^t!.- . 
biographer,  has  obliged  me  reluctantly  ti>  |«.-> 
form  tnis  unpleasing  task.' 


ct»$i9e  Morrmff  n  exceeding  dr»,  but  I  nnrr  hrard  es* 
$orrow  1m  exceeding  kmrngty.    rerhapi  vme  hoadntf  «ii.  .* 
The  gentleman  took  the  hint —  Boawux. 

3  Instead  of  answering  teriatim  (■•  1  h«il  dosie  Xm  »t  t 
edition)  Boswell's  objectioni  to  Mrs.  Pl««<l's  aiMv^ika-. 
will  here  Anally  state  my  opiniou  thaii.  ait>>«.^  aftrr  - 
deplorable  marriage,  she  had  loaC  much  of  kvr  rr^**- 
and  ail  her  affecUon  for  her  guide,  phUneofiber,  aarf  ft  . 
and  was  therefore  dU|MMed  lo  give  a  haraa   niUmvt»u 
colour  to  hU  character,  and  though  brr  twpoeu  mre   r« 
bltng,  flippant,  and  often   laaecurace   la    ■ipmaiuBj   ., 
details,  tKey  are  never.  I  bdleve,  inteDlioaally  mmm 
stantially  untrue,  nor  at  all  liable  to  the  sweiMHiB  |«^  . 
tions  that  Boswell  and  MakMie  nuke  ^alasS  taiM  ^i^ 
KSR,  1S47. 
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ProfeeUd  Tour  to  Italy,  —  Reynold*.  —  TAwtoir.  — 
Rt9.  Mr,  Bagtkaw.  —  ExcurtUm.  to  Stuffvrdthirt 
amd   Dtrhyshire,  —  Correspondence,  —  Air   Bal- 

hims,  —  Last   FUU  to  Lichfield.  —  Uttoxeter 

The  Learned  Pig,  — Last  Visit  to  Oxford,^ 
Return  to  London,  —  Ancient  Univer^  History, 
—  Imitations  of  Johuon*s  Style, 

Havihg  left  the  pious  negotiation^  as  I  called 
it,  in  the  best  hands,  I  shall  here  insert  what 
relates  to  it.  Johnson  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  on  Julj  6.  as  follows :  — 

•*  1  am  going,  I  hope,  in  a  few  days,  to  try  the 
air  of  Derbyshire,  but  hope  to  see  you  before  I  go. 
Let  me,  however,  mention  to  you  what  I  have 
much  at  heart.     If  the  Chancellur  should  continue 
his  attention  to  Mr.  Bosweirs  request,  and  confer 
with  you  on  the  means  of  relieving  my  languid 
state,  I  am  very  desirous  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  asking  money  upon  false  pretences.    I  desire  you 
to  represent  to  his  lordihip,  what,  as  soon  as  it  is 
suggested,  he  will  perceive  to  be  reasonable, — 
that,  if  I  grow  much  worse,  I  shall  be  afraid  to 
leave  my  physicians,  to  suffer  the  inconveniences  of 
travel,  and  pine  in  the  solitude  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try ;  —  that,  if  I  grow   much   better,   of  which 
indeed  there  is  now  little  appearance,  I  shall  not 
wish  to  leave  my  friends  and  my  domestic  comforts, 
for  I  do  not  travel  for  pleasure  or  curiosity  ;  yet  if 
I  ahould  recover,  curiosity  would  revive.     In  my 
prevnt  sUte  1  am  desirous  to  make  a  struggle  for  a 
little  longer  life,  and  hope  to  obtain  some  help 
from  a  softer  climate.     Do  for  me  what  you  can.** 

He  wrote  to  mc  July  26. :  — 

•«I  wish  your  affairs  could  have  permitted  a 
longer  and  continued  exertion  of  your  seal  and 
kindness.  They  that  have  your  kindness  may  want 
your  ardour.  In  the  meantime  1  am  very  feeble 
and  very  d^ected." 

By  a  letter  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  I  was 
informed  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  called 
fjn  him,  and  acquainted  him  that  the  appli- 
«*atton  had  not  oeen  successful ;  but  that  his 
lordship,  after  speaking  highly  in  pwuse  of 
« Johnson,  as  a  man  who  was  an  honour  to  his 
«*<>untry,  desired  Sir  Joshua  to  let  him  know, 
that  on  granting  a  mortgage  *  of  his  pension, 
he  should  draw  on  his  lordship  to  the  amount 
of  five  or   six  hundred  pounds,  and  that  his 


lordship  explained  the  meaning  of  the  mort- 
gage to  be,  that  he  wished  the  business  to  be 
conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
should  appear  to  be  under  the  least  possible 
obligation.  Sir  Joshua  mentioned  that  he  had 
by  we  same  post  communicated  all  this  to  Dr. 
tK>hnson. 

How  Johnson  was  affected  upon  the  occasion 
will  appear  from  what  he  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds :  — 

*'  Aahboume,  Sept.  9. 
**•  Many  words  I  hope  are  not  necessary  between 
you  and  me,  to  convince  you  what  gratitude  is 
excited  in  my  heart  by  the  Chancellor's  liberality, 
and  your  kind  oflBces.  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to 
the  Chancellor,  which,  when  you  have  read  it,  you 
will  be  pleased  to  seal  with  a  head,  or  any  other 
general  seal,  and  convey  it  to  him  :  had  I  sent  it 
directly  to  him,  I  should  have  seemed  to  overlook 
the  favour  of  your  intervention.** 


1  ^  Tills  oflkr  hat  to  the  ftrit  view  or  it  the  sppcanuice 
r«thc>r  of  a  coimn«rcUl  thui  »  ffrstuluwii  truiMcUoa  ;  but 
«iir  jMhas  clearly  und«>rBtaod  at  the  maktog  It  that  Lord 
Vhurlov  dMlgnedlr  pot  it  in  that  form.  He  was  fearful  that 
jr*boaoa*s  high  tpint  would  induce  him  to  reject  it  as  a 
atinaUoQ.  but  thouffat  th.iC  In  the  way  of  loan  It  might  be 
acr«>pced."  -  Hewktm's  Life,  p.  S71 —  Caoaia. 

•  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  on  account  of  the  evcelleoce  both 
^  tbe  seotinMot  aiid  expression  of  this  letter,  took  a  copj  of 
tft.  wbldi  he  showed  to  some  of  bis  friends :  one  of  whom 
Ximim  Lnemh  A  ta  mM.  —  C],  who  admired  It,  being 
Liiowed  to  peruse  ft  leisureljr  at  home,  a  copy  was  made. 
Mhnd  iu  way  into  the  newspapers  and  magaiines.  it 
tnnscrtbad  with  some  inaccuracies.     I  print  It  (Tom 


TO  THE  LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR.* 

**  September,  17S4. 
•^  Mr  Loan,— After  a  long  and  not  inattentive 
observation  of  mankind,  the  generosity  of  your 
lordship's  offer  raises  in  me  not  lea  wonder  than 
gratitude.  Bounty,  so  liberally  bestowed,  I  should 
gladly  receive,  if  my  condition  made  it  necessary  ; 
for,  to  such  a  mind,  who  would  not  be  proud  to 
pwn  his  obligations  ?  But  it  has  pleased  God  to 
restore  me  to  so  great  a  measure  of  health,  that  if 
I  should  now  appropriate  so  much  of  a  fortune 
destined  to  do  good,  I  could  not  escape  from  my- 
self the  charge  of  advancing  a  false  claim.  My 
journey  to  the  Continent,  though  I  once  thought 
it  necessary,  was  never  much  encouraged  by 
my  physicians ;  and  I  was  very  desirous  that  your 
lordship  should  be  told  of  it  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds as  an  event  very  uncerUln ;  for  if  I  grew 
much  better,  I  should  not  be  willing,  if  much 
worse,  not  able,  to  migrate.  Your  lordship  was 
first  solicited  without  my  knowledge ;  but,  when  I 
was  told  that  you  were  pleased  to  honour  me  with 
your  patronage,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  a 
refiiaal ;  yet,  as  I  have  had  no  long  time  to  brood 
hope,  and  have  not  rioted  in  imaginary  opulence, 
this  cold  reception  has  been  scarce  a  disappointment ; 
and,  from  your  lordship*s  kindness,  1  have  received 
a  benefit,  which  only  men  like  you  are  able  to 
bestow.  I  shall  now  live  mihi  carior^  with  a  higher 
opinion  of  my  own  merit.     I  am,  my  Lord,  &g., 

Sam.  Joiimsom.** 

Upon  this  unexpected  failure  I  abstain  from 
presuming  to  make  any  remarks,  or  to  offer 
any  conjectures.' 


the  original  draft  In  Johnson's  own  handwriting.  —  Boi- 

3  This  aflkir  soon  became  a  topic  of  conversation,  and  it 
was  stated  that  the  cause  of  the  failure  was  the  rtjutal  qflMe 
Kmnkimaf{fi  but  from  the  followlog  letter  it  appears  that  the 
matter  was  nerer  muntkmed  to  his  Mq}etty  i  that,  as  time 
pressed.  Lord  Thurlow  proposed  the  before-mentioned  ar- 
rangement as  from  bim«eir—  running  the  risk  of  obtaining 
the^lng's  subsequent  approbation  when  be  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to  his  Majesty.  This  alTords 
Mtme,  and  yec  noC  a  satisfactory,  explanation  of  the  device 
suggested  vy  Lord  Thurlow  of  Johnson's  giving  him  a 
mtfTtgage  on  kis  pemion.  But  it  still  seems  very  strange  that 
Boswell.  who  evidently  was  much  pained  at  the  Idea  that  the 
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Having,  after  repeated  reasoninjjs,  brought 
Dr.  Johnson  to  agree  to  my  removing  to 
London,  and  even  to  furnish  me  with  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  what  he  had  opposed ;  I 
wrote  to  him,  recpiesting  he  wouhl  write  them 
for  me.  He  wius  so  goixl  as  to  comply,  and  I 
shall  extract  thjit  part  of  his  letter  to  me,  as  a 
proof  how  well  he  could  exhibit  a  cautious  yet 
encouramnir  view  of  it. 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSVVELL. 

"Junell.l7R4. 
*♦  I  remember,  and  entreat  you  to  remember, 
that  virtus  est  vitium  f'njire,  the  first  approach  to 
riches  is  security  from  poverty.  The  condition 
upon  which  you  have  my  consent  to  settle  in  Lon- 
don is,  that  your  expense  never  exceeds  your  annual 
income.  Fixing  ihis  basis  of  security,  you  cannot 
be  hurt,  and  you  may  be  very  much  advanced, 
'llie  loss  of  your  Scottish  business,  which  is  all 
that  you  can  lose,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as  any 
e(]uiva1ent  to  the  hopes  and  possibilities  that  open 
here  upon  you.  If  you  succeed,  the  question  of 
prudence  is  at  an  end  ;  every  body  will  think  that 
done  right  which  ends  happily  ;  and  though  your 
expectations,  of  wliich  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
talk  too  much,  should  not  be  totally  answered,  vou 
can  hardly  fail  to  get  friends  who  will  do  for  you 
all  that  your  present  situation  allows  you  to  hope; 
and  if,  after  a  few  years,  you  should  return  to 
Scotland,  you  will  return  with  a  mind  supplied  by 
various  conversiition,  and  many  opportunities  of 
impiiry,  with  much  knowledge,  and  materials  for 
reflection  and  instruction." 

[JOHNSON  TO   DR.   ADAMS. 

"  London,  nth  Juno  (July).  VIM. 

♦'  Dfar  Sir, —  I  am  going  into  Staffordshire  and 
Derbyshire  in  <piest  of  some  relief,  of  wliich  my 
need  is  not  less  than  when  I  was  treated  at  your 
house  with  so  much  tenderness. 

"  I  have  now  received  the  collations  for  Xeno- 
plion,  which  1  have  sent  you  with  the  letters  that 
relate  to  them.  I  cannot  at  present  take  any  part 
in  the  work,  but  I  would  rather  pay  for  a  collation 
of  Oppian  that)  sec  it  neglected;    for  the   French- 


Kini?  \v.\A  been  the  nhst.-«Hi».  should  havf  Iwrn  kopt  in  ig- 
liMiaiur  ol  tht'  real  stat«'  of  the  ra<>r,  as  hy  the  following  letter, 
winch  1  found  \\\  the  Ueynolds  papers,  it  appears  he  v>a». 

"  Lord  Thirlow  to  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

••  Thursd.iy.  Nov.  18.  1784. 

"  Dk\r  Sir. —  My  choice,  if  that  had  hern  lell  me.  would 
certainly  have  hem  that  the  matter  sliouhl  not  have  l>ecn 
talked  of  at  all.  The  only  ohj»'et  I  re^farded  was  my  own 
plrfure.  in  coritrihutMin  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  a  man 
whom  I  veneiate  Hinterely  and  hi^lily  fur  every  part,  without 
ex<  •■pfioii.  of  his  exalted  character.  This  y«>u  know  I  pro. 
p(»scd  lo  ilo.  as  it  mi>.'lit  he  witliont  .my  expense  — in  all  events 
at  ,1  r.it)'  nitiiiitrly  ImIow  the  8atist.u  tmn  |  pr(ipo8<-d  lo  myself. 
It  would  have  suited  the  purpose  Uetter  it  nol>o«ly  had  In-ard 
ol  It.  exeept  Dr.  .Iolin>on,  you,  and  J.  liusu/ll.  lint  tfic 
chiif  >hji  cthii  lo  the  rujumir  is.thdt  his  Mn)isli/is  supposed  to 
fiiii'i  tijusi'd  It.  llail  tli.il  been  so,  1  should  not  have  corn- 
imiiiii  atcd  the  circinnstaiice.  It  wan  iinpussibh*  for  me  to 
lakr  the  Kind's  ple.isnre  on  the  *ngg»>«ifioii  I  presumed  to 
inovf.  I  am  an  untoward  solicitor.  Tin*  time  seemed  to 
pri  s>.  ,ind  I  <ho>e  ratlier  to  t.ike  on  my»elf  the  risk  of  his 
Nlaj''»ty'>  coii(urr<  iwe  than  delay  a  jonrm'y  which  might 
(oiiiiiice  to  Dr.  John^on'^  hralth  .iinl  comtort. 

"  Hut  thi'^e  ar<"  all  trilles,  and  sc.trce  doerve  even  this 
cnr<ory  explanation.  The  only  quotii'ii  of  ;»ny  worth  is 
whi'tlH'r  Dr.  John^on  ha»  any  \\\s\\  to  go  abroad,  or  other 
octrasion  for  my  as»i!>tance.     Indeed  he  should  give  me  credit 


men  act  with  great  liberality.  L«t  as  net  [tl 
below  them. 

*•  I  know  not  in  what  state  E>r.  Edwrdik^.Vj> 
book.  *  Some  of  his  emendutions  seemed  to  sr  u 
(be)  irrefragably  certain,  and  such,  therrfcti.  t 
ought  not  to  be  lost.  His  rule  wasnot  iiuKt^^'. 
the  text;  and,  therefore,  1  suppose  be  has  irfi  dx^ 
to  be  subjoined.  As  the  book  is  pastbinmcs  vc 
account  of  the  editor  ought  to  be  given. 

"  You  have  now  the  whole  process  of  ibr  wr- 
spondence  before  you  When  the  prior  is iibtctr- 
let  some  a|Ology  be  made  for  mc;.* 

*'  I  was  forced  to  divide  the  collation,  bot  i^ : 
is  pagedf  you  will  easily  put  every  part  in  itv  prcr^^ 
place. 

*•  Be  pleased  to  convey  my  respects  to  Mr*.  -^ 
Miss  Adams.     I  am.  Sir,  your  most  bumble  »t<ii: 

•*  Sam.  Johnso>' 

Let  us  now  contemplate  Johnson  ilir^ 
years  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  still  rcui'Ai;; 
for  her  all  the  tenderness  of  affeclion. 

JOHNSON  TO  THE  REV.  MR.  BAGSHA« 

At  Bromley, 

-  July  \\.  i>i 
•*  Sir,  —  Perhaps  you  may  remember,  thai  r 
the  year  1753  you  committed  to  the  ^o\mi  -^ 
dear  wife.  I  now  entr^t  your  perniUsi^iD  to  -^ 
a  stone  upon  her ;  and  have  sent  the  ii^^scn?  >.ii. 
that,  if  you  find  it  proper,  you  may  iA^i^  ^^ 
allowance. 

**  You  will  do  me  a  great  favour  by  sbowi?:^  r't 
place  where  she  lies  that  the  stone  may  pr':«>^ 
her  remains. 

*'  IVIr.  liy  land'  will  wait  on  you  for  the*  iDscrifHw- 
[p.  77.  n.  4],  and  procure  it  to  be  enjrraved.  '\  '• 
will  easily  believe  that  I  shrink  from  this  moc^i. 
office.  When  it  in  done,  if  I  have  stren|rtli  rrsji- 
ing,  I  will  visit  Bromley  once  again,  and  pjv  ?<- 
part  of  the  respect  to  which  you  have  a  rigb:  iri » 
reverend  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Mr.  hi^- 
ton :  — 

<*  I   cannot  but  think  that  in  my  koguvi  ^ 


for  perfect  simplicity,  when  I  treat  this  as  m^rrtr  a  pt-*.'^ 
atrorded  me.  and  accept  it  accordingly :  any  rrtuci=5o- 
examines  himself  thoroughly,  will  c^rtainlj  br  f  ci'  *  • "»~ 
in  »omr  part  or  other,  upon  a  doul)t  of  the  (lu|xxv..rc  •  • 
which  I  offer  it.  1  am,  to. . 

That  thia  letter  was  kept  tnm  BosweUi  kfto«*.*>r  •- 
certain,  by  his  obvious  vexation  at  thinkiof  that  tb*  '•-i-' 
had  come  from  the  A'lvi/^  — that  it  was  rfoqf**^  *^  '  " 
him  is  reiiden»d  probable  by  the  follonnic  cwv*^  cvs- 
stance.      On  the  face  of  the  original  leiirr  ka  me^  •- 
t>een  obliterated  with  so  much  care  that  bat  font*  -  -  "~ 
colour  of  the  ink  and  some  other  small  cimnn«ts-'^   ' 
would    not    have   l»een    discoverable;  it  is  irtM*?    ^ 
and  the  sentence  app«*ars  to  run,  "e-fOT*  Dr.  J?^*^-^  »  '■ 
and  I"—''Bostrrir'  being  erased.    Thii  ^ooii  sir  -     - 
candid  trick,  to  defraud  Boswell  of  bis  went  in  U**  »-^  ^ 
but  by  whom  tho  obliteration  was  made  I  cana<  rx=> 

CSOKiR. 

'  His  Xenophon.     See  otUe.  p.  621 .  —  C. 

-  I  suppose  the  prior  of  the  BepedictinM  in  rV"*    ^'^ 
p.  460  n .  2. ).  w  ho  se^-ro  to  have  made,  at  Joh3»oo*  tt    --    • 
collation  of  Xenophon  with  aome  opf  <rf  li^f^y  *  *_ 
have   proposed  a  collation   of  Oppian.  bat  »*  *-*^  ^  ■a.  - 
purpose  does  not  ap|>oar.  —  CROHsa.  l'*4*  , 

3  Mr.  Uyland  was  one  of  his  oldest  triendi.  «m  »«^  ^'^ 
biy  been  an  acquaintance  of  bis  wif*'»-   (^  "f" 
7H.).    Mr.  Ryland  died  July  24. 17», ««•  Si-  ^••^«- 
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anxious  state,  I  have  some  reason  to  complain  that 
I  receive  from  you  neither  inquiry  nor  consolation. 
You  know  bow  much  I  value  your  friendship,  and 
u  ith  what  con6dence  I  expect  your  kindness,  if  I 
wanted  any  act  of  tenderness  that  you  could  per- 
form ;  at  least,  if  you  do  not  know  it,  I  think  your 
i;;f)oraiice  is  your  own  fault.  Yet  how  long  is  it 
thitt  I  have  lived  almost  in  your  neighbourhood 
without  the  least  notice? — I  do  not,  however, 
consider  this  neglect  as  particularly  shown  to  me ; 
I  bear  two  of  your  most  valuable  friends  make  the 
same  complaint.  But  why  are  all  thus  overlooked  ? 
You  are  not  oppressed  by  sickness,  you  are  not  dis- 
tracted by  business ;  if  you  are  sick,  you  are  sick  of 
li'isure:  —  and  allow  yourself  to  be  told,  that  no 
disease  is  more  to  be  dreaded  or  avoided.  Rather 
to  do  nothing  than  to  do  good,  is  the  lowest  state 
of  a  degraded  mind.     Boilcau  says  to  his  pupil, 

*  Que  les  vers  ne  soient  pas  votre  etemel  emploi* 
Cultives  vos  amis,* 

That  voluntary  debility  which  modern  language  is 
content  to  term  indolence  will,  if  it  is  not  coun- 
ttL-racted  by  resolution,  render  in  time  the  strongi^t 
faculties  lifeless,  and  turn  the  flame  to  the  smoke  of 
\  irtue.—  I  do  not  expect  or  desire  to  see  you,  be- 
cause I  am  much  pleased  to  find  that  your  mother 
st;iys  so  long  with  you,  and  I  should  think  you 
lu'itber  elegant  nor  grateful  if  you  did  not  study 
her  gratification.  You  will  pay  my  respects  to 
(H>th  the  ladies,  and  to  all  the  young  people.  —  I 
am  going  northward  for  a  while,  to  try  what  help 
the  country  can  give  roe;  but  if  you  write,  the 
lutUT  will  come  after  me." 

Next  daj  he  set  out  on  a  jaunt  to  Stafiford- 
>hire  and  Derbyshire,  flattering  himself  that 
he  might  be  in  some  degree  relieved. 

During  his  absence  from  London  be  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  several  of  his  friends, 
from  which  I  shall  select  what  appears  to  me 
1 1  roper  for  publication,  without  attending  nicely 
t<«  chronological  order. 

To  Db.  Brockjlesbt  he  writes,  — 

•*  Athbouroe,  July  20. 
**  The  kind  attention  which  you  have  so  long 
shown  to  my  health  and  happiness  makes  it  as 
much  a  debt  of  gratitude  as  a  call  of  interest  to 
tr  I  %  e  you  an  aceount  of  what  befalls  me»  when  acci- 
fi«  nt  removes  me  from  your  immediate  care.  The 
i«»ijmey  of  the  first  day  was  performed  with  very 
little  Acnse  of  fiitigue:  the  second  day  brought  me 
to  Lichfield  without  much  lassitude;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  I  oould  not  have  borne  such  violent 
.t^tUtion  for  many  days  together.  Tell  Dr. 
i  1  «'l>erden,  that  in  the  coach  I  read  *  Ciceronianus,* 
««  htch  I  concluded  as  1  entered  Lichfield.  My 
■  !  reaction  and  understanding  went  along  with 
} « rasmus,  except  that  once  or  twice  he  somewhat 
•  «ri«kilfullv  entangles  Cicero's  civil  or  moral  with 

1^1 1%  rbetoncal  character 1  staid  five  days  at  Lich- 

Afld,  but,  being  unable  to  walk,  had  no  great  plea> 
.lire ;  and  yesterday  (19th)  I  came  hither,  where  I 
.If II  to  try  what  air  and  attention  can  perform.— 
or  any  improvement  in  my  health  I  cannot  yet 


!>    Mr  John  Flojvr.  M.D.    S«^  nnti,  p.  7  —  Crorsr. 
9   Smm'M^  at  the  Bsssx  Head,  E«»ex  Street.—  Boswell. 


please  myself  with  the  perception.    •••••• 

The  asthma  has  no  abatement.  Opiates  stop  the 
fit,  so  as  that  I  can  sit  and  sometimes  lie  easy,  but 
they  do  not  now  procure  <iie  the  power  of  motion ; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  my  general  strength  of  body 
does  not  increase.  The  weather  indeed  is  not 
benign  :  but  how  low  is  he  sunk  whose  strength 
depends  upon  the  weather !  I  am  now  looking  into 
Floyer ' ,  who  lived  with  his  asthma  to  almost  his 
ninetieth  year.  His  book,  by  want  of  order,  is 
obscure ;  and  his  asthma,  I  think,  not  of  the  same 
kind  with  mine.  Something,  however,  I  may  per- 
haps learn.  —  My  appetite  still  continues  keen 
enough;  and  what  I  consider  as  a  symptom  of 
radical  health,  I  have  a  voracious  delight  in  raw 
summer  fruit,  of  which  I  was  less  eager  a  few  years 
ago.  —  You  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  this 
account  to  Dr.  Ueberden,  and  if  any  thing  is  to  be 
done,  let  me  have  your  joint  opinion.  —  h'ow  _ 
abittf  eural  — let  me  inquire  after  the  club."  ' 

**  July  31st.  —  Not  recollecting  that  Dr.  Heber- 
den  might  be  at  Windsor,  1  thought  your  letter 
long  in  coming.  But  you  know  nodhara  petuntVTj 
the  letter  which  I  so  much  desired  tells  me  that  I 
have  lost  one  of  my  best  and  tenderest  friends.* 
My  comfort  is,  that  he  appeared  to  live  like  a  man 
that  had  always  before  his  eyes  the  fragility  of  our 
present  existence,  and  was  therefore,  I  hope,  not 
unprepared  to  meet  his  Judge.  —  Your  attention, 
dear  Sir,  and  that  of  Dr.  Heberden,  to  my  health, 
is  extremely  kind.  I  am  loth  to  think  that  I  grow 
worse  ;  and  cannot  fairly  prove  even  to  my  own 
partiality  that  I  grow  much  better." 

"  Aug.  5.  —  I  return  you  thanks,  dear  Sir,  for 
your  unwearied  attention  both  medicinal  and 
friendly,  and  hope  to  prove  the  effect  of  your  care 
by  living  to  acknowlwige  it.'* 

**  Aug.  12.  —  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  have  me  in 
your  thoughts,  and  mention  my  case  to  others  as 
you  have  opportunity.  I  seem  to  myself  neither 
to  gain  nor  lose  strength.  I  have  lately  tried  milk, 
but  have  yet  found  no  advantage,  and  am  afraid  of 
it  merely  as  a  liquid.  My  appetite  is  still  good, 
which  I  know  is  dear  Dr.  Heherden's  criterion  of 
the  t*i«  tita.  —  As  we  cannot  now  see  each  other, 
do  not  omit  to  write,  for  you  cannot  think  with 
what  warmth  of  expectation  1  reckon  the  hours  of 
a  post  day.** 

"Aug.  14 I    have  hitherto  sent   you   only 

melancholy  letters :  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  some 
better  account.  Yesterday  the  asthma  remitted, 
perceptibly  remitted,  and  I  moved  with  more  ease 
tlian  I  have  enjoyed  for  many  weeks.  May  God 
continue  his  mercy  1  This  account  I  would  not 
delay,  because  I  am  not  a  lover  of  complaints  or 
complainers;  and  yet  I  have,  since  we  parted, 
uttered  nothing  till  now  but  terror  and  sorrow. 
Write  to  me,  dear  Sir." 

**  Aug.  16.  —  Better,  I  hope,  and  better.     My 
respiration  gi*ts  more  and  more  ease  and  liberty. 
I  went  to  church  yesterday,  after  a  very  liberal 
dinner,  without  any  inconvenience;  it  is  indeed  no 
long  walk,  but  I  never  walked  it  without  difficulty, 
since  I  came,  before.    ••••••  The  intention 

was  only  to  overpower  the  seeming  rts  inertia  of 
the    pectoral    and    pulmonary    muscles.  ~—  I  am 


>  Mr.  Alien,  the  printer.  —  Boswsu.* 
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fiiToured  with  a  degree  of  ease  that  very  much 
delights  me,  and  do  not  despair  of  another  race  up 
the  stairs  of  the  Academy.  —  If  I  were,  however, 
of  a  humour  to  see,  or  to  show,  the  state  of  my 
body,  on  the  dark  side,  I  might  say, 

*  Quid  te  exempta  juvat  spinis  de  pluribus  una  ?* 

The  nights  are  still  sleepless,  and  the  water  rises, 
though  it  does  not  rise  very  fast  Let  us,  however, 
rejoice  in  all  the  good  that  we  have.  The  remis- 
sion of  one  disease  will  enable  nature  to  combat 
the  rest.  —  The  squills  I  have  not  neglected  ;  for  I 
have  taken  more  than  a  hundred  drops  a  day,  and 
one  day  took  two  hundred  and  fifty,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  equivalent  of  a  drop  to  a  grain, 
is  more  than  half  an  ounce.  I  thank  you,  dear 
Sir,  for  your  attention  in  ordering  the  medicines  ; 
your  attention  to  me  has  never  failed.  If  the 
virtue  of  medicines  could  be  enforced  by  the  bene- 
volence of  the  prescriber,  how  soon  should  I  be 
welir* 

''August  19. — The  relaxation  of  the  asthma 
still  continues,  yet  I  do  not  trust  it  wholly  to 
itself,  but  soothe  it  now  and  then  with  an  opiate. 
I  not  only  perform  the  act  of  respiration  with  less 
labour,  but  I  can  walk  with  fewer  intervals  of  rest, 
and  with  greater  freedom  of  motion.  I  never 
thought  well  of  Dr.  James's  compounded  medi- 
cines ;  his  ingredients  appear  to  me  sometimes  ip- 
efficacious  and  trifling,  and  sometimes  heterogeneous 
and  destructive  of  each  other.  This  prescription 
exhibits  a  composition  of  about  three  hundred  and 
thirty  grains,  in  which  there  are  four  grains  of 
emetic  tartar,  and  six  drops  [of]  thebaic  tincture. 
He  that  writes  thus  surely  writes  for  show.  The 
basis  of  his  medicine  is  the  gum  ammoniacum, 
which  dear  Dr.  Lawrence  used  to  give,  but  of 
which  I  never  saw  any  effect.  We  will,  if  you 
please,  let  this  medicine  alone.  The  squills  have 
every  suffrage,  and  in  the  squills  we  wUl  rest  for 
the  present." 

"  Aug.  21 The  kindness  which  you  show  by 

having  me  in  your  thoughts  upon  all  occasions  wiU, 
I  hope,  always  fill  my  heart  with  gratitude.  Be 
pleased  to  return  my  thanks  to  Sir  George  Baker  S 
for  the  consideration  which  he  has  bestowed  upon 
me.  Is  this  the  balloon  that  has  been  so  long  ex- 
pected, this  balloon*  to  which  I  subscribed,  but 
without  payment?  It  is  pity  that  philosophers 
have  been  disappointed,  and  shame  that  they  have 
been  cheated ;  but  I  know  not  well  how  to  prevent 
either.  Of  this  experiment  I  have  read  nothing : 
where  was  it  exhibited?  and  who  was  the  num 
that  ran  away  with  so  much  money  ?  Continue, 
dear  Sir,  to  write  often,  and  more  at  a  time ;  for 
none  of  your  prescriptions  operate  to  their  proper 
uses  more  certainly  than  your  letters  operate  as 
cordials." 

**  August  26.  —  I  suffered  you  to  escape  last 
post  without  a  letter,  but  you  are  not  to  expect 
such  indulgence  very  often ;  for  I  write  not  so 
much  because  I  have  any  thing  to  say,  as  because 
I  hope  for  an  answer ;  and  the  vacancy  of  my  life 

1  The  eminent  physician,  who  wu  created  a  BaroocC  in 
1776,  and  died  June  1809.  eUt  88.  —  Ceokbb. 

*  Doei  Dr.  Johnson  here  allude  to  the  uniucoettful  tt- 
tempt  made,  in  1784,  by  De  Moret,  who  was  determined  to 
anticipate  Lunardi  In  his  first  experiment  in  EngUmd? 
"  MoreC  attempted  to  Inflate  his  balloon  with  rarefied  air, 
but  by  some  accident  in  the  process  it  sunk  upon  the  fire  \ 
and  the  populace,  who  regarded  the  whols  as  an  imposture. 


here  makes  a  letter  of  great  value.  I  hare  beiv 
little  company  and  little  amnsement;  and,  thj<. 
abandoned  to  the  contemplation  of  my  own  miser  us 
I  am  something  gloomy  and  depressed :  this  t<«>  1 
resist  as  I  can,  and  find  opium,  I  think,  u^fji . 
but  I  seldom  take  more  than  <Mie  grain,  h  r.. : 
this  strange  weather  ?  Winter  absorbed  the  spring. 
and  now  autumn  is  come  before  we  have  had  sun.- 
mer.  But  let  not  our  kindness  for  cscb  ot\kx 
imitate  the  inconstancy  of  the  seasons.* 

"  Sept  2.  —  Mr.  Windham  has  been  here  tn  m.^ 
me ;  he  came,  I  think,  forty  miles  out  of  bi^  vix. 
and  staid  about  a  day  and  a  half;  perhaps  I  iriU 
the  time  shorter  than  it  was.  Such  oonveratiixi  1 
shall  not  have  again  till  I  come  back  totherrr<>'> 
of  literature ;  and  there  Windham  is  hUer  iteiui ' 
Luna  minares,'* 

He  then  mentions  tlie  effects  of  ccrtx: 
medicines,  as  taken,  and  adda,  — 

**  Nature  is  recovering  its  original  powers,  i-^ 
the  functions  returning  to  their  proper  styr- 
God  continue  his  mercies  and  grant  me  to  ose  th  j: 
righUy!" 

**Sept.  9. —  Do  you  know  the  Duke  s.v. 
Duchess  of  Devonshire?  And  have  you  erer  »t 
Chatsworth  ?  I  was  at  Chatsworth  oo  MoodiT  i 
had  seen  it  before,  but  never  when  its  ownas  ^r. 
at  home ;  I  was  very  kindly  received,  and  hor.t^  > 
pressed  to  stay;  but  I  told  them  that  a  sick  n;.^  -> 
not  a  fit  inmate  of  a  grait  house.  Bat  I  Ik^x  '  < 
go  again  some  time.*' 

**  Sept  11.  —  I  think  nocluDg  grows  worse.  I  ^^ 
all  rather  better,  except  sleep,  and  that  of  \aic  ^^ 
been  at  its  old  pranks.     Last  evening,  1  k\i*  • 
I  had  not  known  for  a  long  time^  an  indinati  r  * 
walk  fi)r  amusement;  I  took  a  short  walk.  >^ 
came  back  again  neiUier  breathless  nor  £ittjj' 
This  has  been  a  gloomy,  frigidl,  ungenial  mtm-  - 
but  of  late  it  seems  to  mend ;  I  hear  the  best  fiC  - 
times  mentioned,  but  I  do  not  feel  it : 

*  Prsterea  minimus  gelido  jam  in  coipare  »r.^'- ' 
Febrecaletsola.** 

I  hope,  however,  with  good  hdp,  to  find  zm^i" 
supporting  a  winter  at  home,  and  to  bear  ua 
at  the  Club  what  b  doing,  and  what  ooght  * 
doing,  in  the  world.     I  have  no  oompsny  b<Tr. . 
shall  naturally  come  home  hungry  for  ooaTerv^: 
To  wish  you,  dear  Sir,  more  leisure^  would  i- ' 
kind ;  but  what  lebure  you  hare*  you  most  U<  « 
upon  me." 

**  Sept  16 *1  have  now  let  you  alone  f-  • 

long  time,  having  indeed  little  to  say.    You  cf  . 
me  somewhat  unjustly  with  luxury.     At  C'    - 
worth,  you  should  remember  that  I  haw  eattv 
once ;  and  the  doctor,  with  whom  I  live,  tli »  ■  • 
milk  diet     I  grow  no  fiitter,  though  my  «t<  * 
if  it  be  not  disturbed  by  physic,  never  ftuk  n-f 
now  grow  weary  of  solitude,  and  think  ofrtm  • 
next  week  to  Lichfidd,  a  place  ofmarcsoruf 
otherwise  of  less  convenience.    When  1  asi  ^ : 
I  shall  write  again.     Of  the  hot  weather  th«' 


rushing  In,  compleCelj  destroyed  the  oiac&lae.*'—  A'  . 
Lomdiniama^  vol.  li.  p.  I6S.  ^iatt.'^MAMKLkXU. 

>  It  is  remarkable  that  so  gbod  a  l.aCln  adxelw  u  } 
■hould  have  been  so  Inattenbre  to  the  lortrs  ai  \>  • 
to  have  written  nHUu  instead  of  ignn —  Buswatx 
*  **  Add  that  a  Tever  only  warms  bia  vatas. 

And  thaws  the  little  Mood  which  ye<  nvan>*> ' 

Jtn,  Sat.  a.  117.   Gt0i**  - 
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mentioned,  we  have  [not]  bad  in  Derbyshire  ytry 
much;  and  for  myself  I  seldom  feel  heat,  and 
suppose  that  my  frigidtty  is  the  effect  of  mv  dis- 
temper —  a  supposition  which  naturally  leads  me 
to  hope  that  a  hotter  climate  may  be  useful.  But 
1  hope  to  stand  another  English  winter.** 

**  Lichlieid,  SepL  29.  —  On  one  day  I  had  three 
letters  about  the  ur-balloon ' :  yours  was  fiur  the 
best,  and  has  enabled  me  to  impart  to  my  friends 
in  the  country  an  idea  of  this  species  of  amusement. 
I  o  amusement,  mere  amusement,  I  am  afraid  it  must 
end,  for  I  do  not  find  that  its  course  can  be  directed 
so  as  that  it  should  senre  any  purposes  of  conlrou- 
nication ;  and  it  can  gire  no  new  intelligence  of 
the  state  of  the  air  at  different  heights,  till  they 
have  ascended  above  the  height  of  mountains, 
which  they  seem  never  likely  to  do.  I  came  hither 
on  the  27th.  How  long  I  shall  stay,  I  have  not 
determined.  My  dropsy  is  gone,  and  my  asthnui 
is  much  remitted,  but  I  have  felt  myself  a  little 
declining  these  two  days,  or  at  least  to-day ;  but 
such  vicinitudes  must  be  eipected.  One  day  may 
be  worse  than  another ;  but  this  last  month  is  far 
better  than  the  former :  if  the  next  should  be  as 
much  better  than  this,  I  shall  run  about  the  town 
on  my  own  legs." 

•*Oct.  6.— The  fate  of  the  balloon  I  do  not 
much  lament :  to  make  new  balloons  is  to  repeat  the 
jest  again.  We  now  know  a  method  of  mounting 
into  the  air,  and,  I  think,  are  not  likely  to  know  more. 
The  vehicles  can  serve  no  use  till  we  can  guide 
them;  and  they  can  gratify  no  curiosity  till  we 
mount  with  them  to  greater  heights  than  we  can 
reach  without ;  till  we  rise  above  the  tops  of  the 
bigbest  mountains,  which  we  have  yet  not 
done.  We  know  the  state  of  the  air  in  all  its 
r^iom,  to  the  top  of  Teneriffe,  and  therefore  learn 
nothing  from  those  who  navigate  a  balloon  below 
die  clouds.  The  first  experiment,  however,  was 
bold,  and  deserved  applause  and  reward :  but  since 
it  has  been  performed,  and  iu  event  is  known,  I 
luuJ  rather  now  find  a  medicine  that  can  ease  an 
asthma.** 

^  Oct.  25.  —  You  write  to  me  with  a  seal  that 

animates  and  a  tenderness  that  melts  me.     I  am 

not  afraid  either  of  a  Journey  to  London,  or  a  resi- 

cience  in  it     I  came  down  with  little  fatigue,  and 

Ain  now  not  weaker.     In  the  smoky  atmosphere  I 

^as  delivered  from  the  dropsy,  which  I  consider  as 

t  he  original  and  radical  disease.     The  town  is  my 

4f  lement*:  there  are  my  friends,  there  are  my  books, 

c  o  which  I  have  not  yet  bid  iarewelU  and  there  are 

sny  amusements.     Sir  Joshua  told  me  long  ago, 

chat  my  vocation  wan  to  public  life ;  and  I  hope 

ft  till  to  keep  my  sUtion,  till  God  shall  bid  me  Go 


t  LofMntt  hsd  ssMDded  from  the  Artillerj  Groaod  on  the 
9  Mh  of  this  month  \  and  u  tt  was  the  first  ascent  in  a  balUion 
«v  hicb  had  been  wttnetMd  in  EnsUnd,  it  was  not  surprutna 
T  »iat  very  ffencral  Interest  was  excit<^  bj  the  ipectacle,  and 
«  tiat  ao  Oiaoy  allusions  should  be  made  to  it  by  Johnson  and 
r»t«  rorrcspoodeota.  The  tate  Lord  Tenierden,  whilst  a 
avudent  at  Osford,  abtalned  a  prize  in  this  year,  for  his 
1  ..axio  verses  entitled  Clobui  A9rostat$emt.  —  M\mKLAHD. 

*  His  love  of  London  continually  appears.  In  a  letter 
Tr-ntn  bfm  to  Urs.  Smart,  wife  of  his  friend  the  poet,  which  Is 
f ,  «ib(tslMd  In  a  well-written  life  of  him,  prefixed  to  an  edition 
«  •  f  his  poems.  In  1791,  there  is  the  following  sentence: "  To 
,  ,  rte  that  bas  passed  so  many  rears  In  the  pleasures  and  opu. 
S  «»t»ce  of  London,  there  are  lew  places  that  can  gire  much 
«-i  crilcht.'*  Once  upon  reading  that  line  lo  the  curious  epitaph 
c.«joCedto**Tbe8pectator,*C.  "^ 


JOHNSON  TO  MR.  HOOLE. 

**  Ashbourne,  Aug.  7. 

"  Since  I  was  here,  I  have  two  little  letters  from 
you,  and  have  not  had  the  gratitude  to  write.  But 
every  man  is  most  free  with  his  best  friends,  be- 
cause he  does  not  suppose  that  they  can  suspect 
him  of  intentional  incivility.  One  reason  for  my 
omission  is,  that  being  in  a  place  to  which  you  are 
wholly  a  stranger,  I  have  no  topics  of  correspond- 
ence. If  you  had  any  knowledge  of  Ashbourne, 
I  could  tell  you  of  two  Ashbourne  men,  who,  being 
last  week  condemned  at  Derby  to  be  hanged  for 
robbery,  went  and  hanged  themselves  in  their  celL 
But  this,  however  it  may  supply  us  with  talk,  is 
nothing  to  you.  Your  kindness,  I  know,  would 
make  you  glad  to  hear  some  good  of  me,  but  I 
have  not  much  good  to  tell :  if  I  grow  not  worse, 
it  is  all  that  I  can  say.  I  hope  Mrs.  Hoole  re- 
ceives more  help  from  her  migrauon.  Make  her 
my  compliments,  and  write  again  to,  dear  Sir,  your 
affectionate  servant.  ** 

**■  Aug.  13.  —  I  thank  you  for  your  affectionate 
letter.  I  hope  we  shall  both  be  the  better  for  each 
other's  friendship,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  very 
quickly  be  parted.  Tell  Mr.  Nichols  that  I  shall 
be  glad  of  his  correspondence  when  his  business 
allows  him  a  little  remission  ;  though  to  wish  him 
less  business,  that  I  may  have  more  pleasure,  would 
be  too  selfish.  To  pay  for  seats  at  the  balloon  is 
not  very  necessary,  because  in  less  than  a  minute 
they  who  gaxe  at  a  mile's  distance  will  see  all  that 
can  be  seen.  About  the  wings,  I  am  of  your 
mind  :  they  cannot  at  all  assist  it,  nor  I  think  regu- 
late its  motion.  I  am  now  grown  somewhat  easier 
in  my  body,  but  my  mind  is  sometimes  depressed. 
About  the  Club  I  am  in  no  great  pain.  The  for- 
feitures go  on,  and  the  house,  I  hear,  is  improved 
fox  our  future  meetings.  I  hope  tte  shall  meet 
often  and  sit  long.*' 

**  Sept.  4.  —  Your  letter  was  indeed  long  in 
coming,  but  it  was  very  welcome.  Our  acquaint- 
ance has  now  subsisted  long,  and  our  recollection  of 
each  other  involves  a  great  space,  and  many  little 
occurrences  which  melt  the  thoughts  to  tenderness. 
Write  to  me,  therefore,  as  frequently  as  you  oin.  I 
hear  from  Dr.  Brocklesby  and  Mr.  Ryland  that 
the  Club  is  not  crowded.  I  hope  we  shall  enliven 
it  when  winter  brings  us  together.** 

JOHNSON  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

**  August  9. 
"  The  weather,  you  know,  has  not  been  balmy. 
I  am  now  reduced  to  think,  and  am  at  least  con- 
tent to  talk,  of  the  weather.     Pride  must  have  a 
fiklL'     I  have  lost  dear  Mr.  Allen ;  and  wherever 


**  Bom  In  New  England,  did  In  London  die,'*— 

he  laughed,  and  laid,  "  I  do  not  wonder  at  this.  It  would 
have  been  strange  if,  born  In  London,  he  bad  died  in  New 
England.'*  •->  Bohwill. 

>  There  was  no  information  for  which  Dr.  Johnson  was 
leu  grateful  than  for  that  wiiich  concerned  the  weather.  It 
was  in  allusion  to  hi*  imf>atienre  wtth  those  who  were  re- 
duced to  keep  convernation  ali«e  by  observations  on  the 
weather,  that  he  applied  the  old  proverb  to  himself.  If  anv 
one  of  his  Intimate  acquaintance  tcild  him  It  was  hot  or  cold, 
wet  or  drr.  windjr  or  calm,  he  would  stop  them  bj  saririg, 
**  Poh  !  p(>h  I  j^ou  are  telling  us  that  of  which  none  but'men 
in  a  mine  or  a  dungeon  can  be  ignorant.  I>i  us  bear  with 
patience,  or  enjoy  in  quiet,  elementary  changes,  whether  for 
the  better  or  the  worse,  as  they  are  never  secrets."—  BckNST. 
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ihe  dead  or  the  djring  meet  my  notice,  and 
[IT  attention   upon    mitfiy  and    iDortalitjr. 
from  to  much  danger,  and 


Mrs.  Bumej 
her  eau  after  »  much  pain,  throwi,  Moweier,  aomc 
radiance  of  hope  upon  the  gloomy  pnspect.  May 
her  reootery  be  ptrrcct,  and  her  continuance  long  I 
I  Mruggle  hard  for  life.  I  take  phytic  and  take 
air:  my  fricnd'a  chariot  i»  always  ready.  We 
haie  run  this  morning  twenty-four  miles,  and 
could  run  forty-eight  more.  BtU  mho  can  nm  iAt 
Tact  Kith  dtathf" 

M  Sept-  4.^ [Concerning  a  private  transaction, 

b  which  his  opinion  wa»  aslicd,  and  after  giving  it, 
he  makes  liie  following  teflectioni.  which  are  appli- 
cable on  other  occasions.]  "Nothing  deserves 
more  compassion  than  wrong  conduct  ivith  good 
meaning ;  than  loss  or  obloquy  suffered  by  one 
who,  as  he  is  conscious  only  of  good  intentions, 

wi&bea  to  preserve;  and  not  knowmg  his  own 
fault  — if,  as  may  sometimes  happen,  nobody  will 
tell  him  —  goes  on  to  nflend  by  his  ende«TOuts  to 
please,  I  am  delighted  by  finding  that  our  opinions 
are  the  same-  You  will  do  me  «  real  kindness  by 
continuing  to  write-  A  post-day  has  now  been 
long  a  day  of  [eereation-" 

"  Nov.  I. — ^Our  correspondence  paused  forwent 
of  topics.      I  had  said  what  I  had  to  say  on  the 
roposed  to  mv  consideration,  and  nothing 
■  ■         i  tell  you- -.--.— 


It  t  was 


ir  less  lick.  ' 


supposed  yours  employed  upon 
lont  book.  iliBl  your  book  has  been  delayed  I 
im  glad,  since  you  have  gained  an  opportunity  of 

idjusting  narratives    there  is  no  end.      Some  tell 
rhat  iliey  do  not  know,  that  they  may  not  seem 
gnorant,  and  others  from  mere  indiderence  about 
ruth.      All  truth  is  not.  indeed,  of  equal  impor- 
ance;  but  if  little  violations  are  allowed,  every 
riolalion   will   in   time  be  thought  little;    and  a 
rritcr  should  keep  himself  vigilantly  on  his  guard 
igaiost   the   first    temptations    to    negligence    or 
lupineness.      I  had  ceased   to  write,  because  re- 
specting you  1  had  no  mole  to  say,  and  respecting 
myself  could  say  little  good-      I  cannot  boast  of 
'  rancemcnt ;  and  in  case  of  convalescence  it  may 
said,   with    few  exceptions,    Noa  profrredt    cri 
redi.     I   hope  I  may  be  eicepled.      My  great 
Bculty  was  with  my  sweet  Fanny',  who,  by  her 
ifice  of  inserting  her  letter  in  youra,  had  given 
!  a  precept    of  frugality  which    1  was   not  at 
liberty  to  neglect  i  and  I   know  not  who  were  in 
town  under  wt  "  '        '^        ''         >--— 


t  you  a 


delight  particularly  sympathetic  in  1 
Mrs.  Burney." 

JOHNSON  TO  LANG: 

"The  kindness  of  your  last  li 
mnission  to  answer  it,  begin  to  give  j 
Bpinion,  a  right  to  recriminate,  and 
with  forgetfulneas  for  the  absent.      I 


delay  no  longer  to  give  an  account  of  my«d(  and 
wish  I  could  relate  what  would  pleaae  Bther  nv-    | 
self  or  ray  friend-     On  July  13.  I  left  LmmW    i 
partly  in  hope  of  help  from  new  air  and  change  *d 
place,  and  partly  eidted  by  the  aiek  man's  impa- 
tience of  the  present-      I  got  to  Lichfidd  m  a  stag* 
vehicle,  with  very  little  fatigue,  in  two  days,  aul    | 
had  the  consolation'  to  find  that  sinee  my  last  xaa    I 
my  three  old  acquainlaDcei  artall  dead-  —  July  20.    I 
I  went  to  Ashbourne,  when  1  bare  been  till  no*. 
The  house  in  which  we  live  is  repairing.      1  lire  in 
too  much  solitude,  and  am  often  deeply  dejected.   1 
wish  we  were  nearer,  and  rejoice  in  your  resDovi]  lu 
London-      A  friend  at  onoe  cheerful  and  agnusi*  u 
a  great  acquisition.   Let  ui  no!  ntgledooe  Buiber    . 
for  the  little  time  which  Prorideoce  ellowi  us  ta 
hope.      Of  my  health  I  cannot  tall  yoo,  wtiM  mi 
wishes  persuaded  me  to  expect,  that  it  b  muD 
improved  by   the  season  or  by  mncdin.      1  an 
sleepless ;  my  l^s  grow   weary  with  a  vny  &« 
steps,  and  the  water  breaks  its  boaodarica  m  Hm 
degree.     The  asthma,  however,  has  remitted  i  m\ 
breath  is  still  much  obstructed,  but  is  more  frew  ih^ 
itwas.  Nights  of  watdifiilneaa  produce tnapoddavv 
I  read  very  little,  though  J  am  alone ;  far  1  as    , 
tempted  to  supply  in  the  day  what   I  lost  isi  bed. 
Hiis  Is  niy  history  \  like  all  other  liisliaw  i,  t  nar. 
raiive  of  misery.      Yet  I  am  so  much  batter  Ibsn 
in  the  begiiming  of  the  year,  that  1  oo^t  ts  U 

very  little  aeosibility  of  pain  or  weaknaai  tiu. 
when  1  riw,  1  iball  fiikd  my  leg*  betraying  ibi. 
Of  Ihe  moDey  which  you  mentiooed  I  ban  no  in- 
mediate  need :  keep  it,  however,  for  bw,  uIt-- 
Your  p^ian  I  ■!.: 


It  you  for  DM  kapicr 


but  I  am  a  little  angry  a 
minute*  of  your  own  oocq 
think  a  little  time  might  be  qiarcd  bom  hntu- 
phanea  for  the  res  yiaulims.  Forgive  ^«,  tai  I 
mean  welL  I  hope,  desir  Sir,  that  yoo  and  \jc-i 
Bothes  and  all  the  young  people,  too  SBa*y  b 
enumerate,  are  well  and  happy-  God  bles  vca 
aU-" 

JOHNSON  TO  WINDHAM. 

■■  The  tendemtn  with  which  you  barn  b>« 
pleaaed  to  treat  me  through  my  loaf  illm-^ 
neither  health  nor  siekneu  can,  I  bopc:.  stake  sh 
forget ;  and  you  aie  not  to  suppose  thai  aftn  n 
parted  you  were  no  longer  in  my  miod.      B«  w*-: 


tboughti  are  ni 


«rilyo 


«tiHl  in 


jEt.  75. 
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long  eooiigh  aeqiuuntcd  with  the  phmmomtma  of 
ftickness  not  to  be  turpriaed  that  a  tick  man  wiabea 
to  be  where  he  is  not,  and  where  it  appears  to 
every  body  but  himielf  that  he  might  easily  be, 
without  having  the  reaoluttoa  to  rcmoTe.  I  thought 
Ashbourne  a  solitary  place,  but  did  not  come  hither 
till  last  Monday.  1  have  here  more  company, but 
my  health  has  for  this  last  week  not  advanced ;  and 
in  the  languor  of  disease  how  little  can  be  done  I 
'Whither  or  when  1  shall  make  my  next  remove,  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  I  entreat  you,  dear  Sir,  to  let  me 
know  from  time  to  time  where  you  may  be  found, 
fur  your  residence  is  a  very  powerful  attractive  to, 
Sir,  your  mott  humble  servant.*' 

JOHNSON  TO  PERKINS. 

**  LiefafleU,  Oct  4. 
**  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  your  kindness 
for  me  will  make  you  glad  to  know  where  I  am, 
and  in  what  state.  I  have  been  struggling  very 
hard  with  my  diseasrs.  My  breath  has  been  very 
much  obatrueted,  and  the  water  has  attempted  to 
encroach  upoa  me  again.  1  paaud  the  first  part 
of  the  summer  at  Oxford,  afterwards  I  went  to 
Lichfield,  thence  to  Ashbourne  in  Derbyshire,  and 
a  week  ago  I  returned  to  Lichfield.  My  breath  is 
n<iw  mudi  easier,  and  the  water  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure run  away,  so  that  I  hope  to  see  you  again 
liefore  winter.  Please  make  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Perkins,  and  to  Mr.  and  Mis.  Barclay.  I 
jin,  Ac** 

JOHNSON  TO  G.  W.  HAMILTON. 

'•Lkhflekl.  Oct.3a 
**  Considering  what  reason  *  you  gave  me  in  the 

>  I 'ring  to  conclude  that  you  took  part  in  whatever 
t!  •«»d  or  evil  might  befiUl  me,  I  ought  not  to  have 
« •  iiitted  BO  long  the  account  which  1  am  now  about 
til  give  you.  My  diseases  are  an  asthma  and  a 
•ir«>)My,  and  what  is  less  curable,  seventy-five.  Of 
tlic  dropsy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  or  in 
th'*  spring.  I  reeovered  to  a  degree  which  struck 
with  wonder  both  me  and  my  physicians:  the 
t%tlima  now  is  likewise  for  a  time  very  much  re- 
in-ved.  I  went  to  Oxford,  where  the  asthma  was 
v<*ry  tyramiical,  and  the  dropsy  began  again  to 
thrv^aten  me ;  but  seasonable  physic  stopped  the 
-'tundation :  I  then  returned  to  l<ondon,  and  in 
July  took  a  resolution  to  visit  Staffordi^ire  and 
I  >*'rby«hire,  where  I  am  yet  struggling  with  my 
I*  iM«se.  The  dropsy  made  another  attack,  and  was 
'..•t  easily  ejected,  but  at  last  ga^e  way.  The 
.  thmn  suddenly  remitted  in  bed  on  the  13th  of 
\<iKu«t.  and  though   now  very  oppressive,  is,  I 

T  .I'lk,  etiU  something  gentler  than  it  was  before 
t  *  «•  rcmissioo.  My  limbs  are  miserably  debilitated, 
»   il  my  nights  are  sleepless  and  tedious.     When 

>  .'1  read  this,  dear  Sir,  you  are  not  sorry  that  1 
•vrote  no  sooner.  I  will  not  prolong  my  com- 
.  .lints.  I  hope  still  to  see  you  la  a  happier  Momr, 
!  »  talk  wnr  what  we  have  ofken  talked,  and  per- 
'  t|>«  to  find  new  topics  of  merriment,  or  new 
•  X.  liemients  to  curiosity.     I  am,  &c.** 


•   Vo  dooM  Mr.  Haallton*!  geiMrcMU  ofl^r,  amt^,  p.  742., 
tub  JobaMiQ  oMocioiMss  of  lbs  iprmgt  what  reallj 


»' 


riMMi  la  Mavonber.  — >  Caoasa. 


JOHNSON  TO  PARADISE. 

*•  Llchfldd,  Oct.  S7. 
**  Though  in  all  my  summer^  exeuraiaa  I  have 
given  you  no  account  of  myself,  I  hope  you  think 
better  of  me  than  to  imagine  it  possible  for  me  to 
forget  you,  whose  kindness  to  me  has  been  too 
great  and  too  constant  not  to  have  made  its  impres- 
sion on  a  harder  breast  than  mine.  Silence  is  not 
very  culpable,  when  nothing  pleasing  is  suppressed. 
It  would  have  alleviated  none  of  your  complaints 
to  have  read  my  vicissitudes  of  eviL  I  have  strug- 
gled hard  with  very  formidable  and  obstinate  mala- 
dies ;  and  though  I  cannot  talk  of  health,  think  all 
praise  due  to  my  Creator  and  Preserver  for  the 
continuance  of  my  life.  The  dropsy  has  made  two 
attacks,  and  has  given  way  to  medicine ;  the  asthnu 
is  very  oppressive,  but  that  has  likewise  once  re- 
mitted. I  am  very  weak  and  very  sleepless ;  but 
it  is  time  to  conclude  the  tale  of  misery.  I  hope, 
dear  Sir,  that  you  grow  better,  for  you  have  like- 
wise your  share  of  human  evil,  and  that  your  lady 
and  the  young  charmers  are  welL** 

JOHNSON  TO  GEORGE  NICOL.* 

**  Athboome,  Ausmt  19. 
**  Since  we  parted,  I  have  been  much  oppressed 
by  my  asthma,  but  it  has  lately  been  less  laborious. 
When  1  sit  I  am  almost  at  ease ;  and  I  can  walk, 
though  yet  very  little,  with  less  difliculty  for  thu 
week  past  than  before.  I  hope  I  shall  again  enjoy 
my  firiends,  and  that  you  and  I  shall  have  a  little 
more  literary  conversatioiL  Where  I  now  am, 
every  thing  is  very  liberally  provided  for  me  but 
eonvenation.  My  friend  is  sick  himself^  and  the 
reeiproeation  of  complaints  and  groans  afibrds  not 
much  of  either  pleasure  or  instruction.  What  we 
have  not  at  home  this  town  does  not  supply ;  and  I 
shall  be  glad  of  a  little  imported  intelligence,  and 
hope  that  you  will  bestow,  now  and  then,  a  little 
time  on  the  relief  and  entertainment  of,  Sir,  yours, 

JOHNSON  TO  CRUIKSHANK. 

**  Athbourar,  S«>pt.  4. 
"  Do  not  suppose  that  I  forget  you  :  I  hope  I 
shall  never  be  accused  of  forgetting  my  benefoctors. 
I  bad,  till  lately,  nothing  to  write  but  complaints 
upon  complaints  of  miseries  upon  miseries ;  but 
within  this  fortnight  I  have  received  great  relief 
Have  your  lectures  any  vacation?  If  you  are 
released  from  the  necessity  of  daily  study,  you  may 
find  time  for  a  letter  to  me.  —  [In  this  letter  he 
states  the  particulars  of  hii  case.]  ^  In  return  for 
this  account  of  my  health,  let  me  have  a  good  ao- 
count  of  yours,  and  of  your  prosperity  in  all  your 
undertakings.** 

JOHNSON  TO  T.  DA  VIES. 

•*  Aufust  14. 

**  The  tenderness  with  which  you  always  treat 
me  makes  me  culpable  in  my  own  eyes  for  having 
omitted  to  write  in  so  long  a  separation.  I  had, 
indeed,  nothing  to  say  that  you  could  wiah  to  hear. 
All  has  been  hitherto  misery  accumulated  upon 


*  Bookseller  to  hU  B^csly.—  Bosw 
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misery,  disease  corroborating  disease,  till  yesterday 
my  asthma  was  perceptibly  and  unexpectedly  mi- 
tigated. I  am  much  comforted  with  this  short 
relief,  and  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that  it  may 
continue  and  improve.  I  have  at  present  such  a 
degree  of  ease  as  not  only  may  admit  the  comforts 
but  the  duties  of  life.  Make  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Davies.  —  Poor  dear  Allen  1  —  he  was  a  good 


man. 


JOHNSON  TO  REYNOLD& 


'*  Aihboume,  July  IS. 

**  The  tenderness  with  which  I  am  treated  by  my 
friends  makes  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
are  desirous  to  know  the  state  of  my  health,  and 
a  desire  so  benevolent  ought  to  be  gratified.  —  I 
came  to  Lichfield  in  two  days  without  any  painful 
&tigue,  and  on  Monday  came  hither,  where  I 
purpose  to  stay  and  try  what  air  and  regularity 
will  effect  I  cannot  yet  persuade  myself  that  I 
have  made  much  progress  in  recovery.  My  sleep 
is  little,  my  breath  is  very  much  encumbered,  and 
my  legs  are  very  weak.  The  water  has  increased  a 
little,  but  has  again  run  oflT.  The  most  distressing 
symptom  is  want  of  sleep. " 

**  Aug.  19.  —  Having  had  since  our  separation 
little  to  say  that  could  please  you  or  myself  by 
saying,  I  have  not  been  lavish  of  useless  letters ;  but 
I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  partake  of  the  plea- 
sure with  which  I  can  now  tell  you  that,  about  a 
week  ago,  I  felt  suddenly  a  sensible  remission  of 
my  asthma,  and  consequently  a  greater  lightness  of 
action  and  motion.  —  Of  this  grateful  alleviation  I 
know  not  the  cause,  nor  dare  depend  upon  its 
continuance;  but  while  it  lasts  I  endeavour  to 
enjoy  it,  and  am  desirous  of  communicating,  while 
it  lasts,  my  pleasure  to  my  friends.  — -  Hitherto, 
dear  Sir,  I  had  written  before  the  post,  which  stays 
in  this  town  but  a  little  while,  brought  me  your 
letter.  Mr.  Davies  seems  to  have  represented  my 
little  tendency  to  recover  in  terms  too  splendid.  I 
am  still  restless,  still  weak,  still  watery,  but  the 
asthma  is  less  oppressive.  —  Poor  Ramsay  !'  On 
which  side  soever  I  turn,  mortality  presents  its 
formidable  firown.  I  lefi' three  old  friends  at  Lich- 
field when  I  was  last  there,  and  now  found  them 
all  dead.  I  no  sooner  lost  sight  of  dear  Allan, 
than  I  am  told  that  I  shall  see  him  no  more.  That 
we  must  all  die,  we  always  knew ;  I  wish  I  had 
sooner  remembered  it.  Do  not  think  me  intrusive 
or  importunate,  if  I  now  call,  dear  Sir,  on  you  to 
remember  it" 

"  Sept  2.  —  I  am  glad  that  a  little  &vour  from 
the  court  has  intercepted  your  furious  purposes.' 
I  could  not  in  any  case  have  approved  such  public 
violence  of  resentment,  and  should  have  considered 
any  who  encouraged  it  as  rather  seeking  sport  for 
themselves  than  honour  for  you.  Resentment 
gratifies  him  who  intended  an  injury,  and  pains 
him  unjustly  who  did  not  intend  it  But  all  this 
is  now  superfluous.  —  !  still  continue,  by   God's 


1  RaniMf.  who  died  August  10.  1794,  ct.  7t. —  Boswiu.. 
AnUf.  p.  679.  n.  3.  —  C. 

*  This  no  doubt  refen  to  the  intention  of  Sir  Jothoa  to 
resign  the  chatr  of  the  Academy :  a  purpose  which,  though 
at  this  time  abandoned,  he  executed  in  Feb.  1790 ;  but  he 
resumed  the  chair  again  within  a  month.  —  Ceokbr. 

'  See  anti,  p.  n2.  et  tea.  There  is  much  obscurttr  in  this 
matter.  It  appears  that  Sir  Joshua  understood  Lord  Thurlow 
iu  hU  vtrbat  communication  (anti^  p.  780.)  to  have  repra- 


mercy,  to  mend.  My  breath  is  eaner,  my  x^ii'"- 
are^ quieter,  and  my  l^s  are  leas  xb  bulk  x- 
stronger  in  use.  I  have,  however,  yet  a  gremt  Cc 
to  overcome  before  I  can  yet  attain  even  an  c:. 
man's  health.  —  Write,  do  write  to  me  nov  ai.: 
then.  We  are  now  old  aoquaintaooe,  and  pert.i « 
few  people  have  lived  so  miidi  and  so  loqg  togrti:.'? 
with  less  cause  of  complaint  oa  eitbcr  side.  11: 
retrospection  of  this  is  my  pleasant,  and  I  b^-  -. 
we  shall  never  think  on  eadi  other  with  u?>' 
kindness.** 

**  Sept  9.  — - 1    could  not  answer  joor   Irt'rr 
before  this  day,  because  I  went  on  the  sixth  t  • 
Chatsworth,  and  did  not  come  back  till  tb«  >  - 
was  gone.     Many  words,  I  hope,  are  not  nccvN-..-/ 
between  you  and  me  to  convince  you  what   p-u- 
tude  is  excited  in  my  heart  by  the  cbancci 
liberality  and  your  kind  offices.     I  did  not  ii;<ii 
expect    that  what  was  asked   by  the  chancer'   - 
would  have  been  refused';  but  since  it  ha».  <i 
will  not  tell  that  any  thing  has  been  aaked.  —  > 
have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  chancellor,  wL:. 
when  you  have  read  it,  you  will  be  pleased  to  >. . 
with  a  head  or  other  general  seal,  and  convey  .i  * 
him.     Had  I  sent  it  directly  to  him,    1  >ij. 
have  seemed  to  overlook  the  &vour  ci  yoar  i:  -  - 

vention My  last  letter  told  you  of  my  ad^.. 

in  health,  which,  I  think,  in  the  whole  still  r 
tinues.    Of  the  hydropic  tumour  there  is  now  iv ' 
little  appearance :  the  asthma  is  much  less  ttft.: 
some,  and  seems  to  remit  something  day  after  ' 
I  do  not  despair  of  supporting  an  £nglifsli  Wit:  * 
—  At  Chatsworth,  I  met  young  Mr.  Burke.  -. 
led  me  very  commodiously  into  oonrenatioo  « 
the  duke  and   duchess.      We  had   m   verv  i 
morning.     The  dinner  was  public." 

**  Sept  18.  —  I  flattered  mysdf  that  ths  « .•  t 
would  have  given  me  a  letter  from  you,  but  ' 
has  come.     Write  to  me  now  and  then,  but  /  . . 
your  next  to  Lichfield.  —  I  think,  and  I  bo; .  . 
sure,  that  I  still  grow  better.  I  have  aocnctinie^  t 
nights,  but  am  still  in  my  legs  weak,  bat  m>  ^ 
mended,  that  I  go  to  Lichfield  in  hope  of  (« 
able  to  pay  my  visits  on  foot,  fiK  there    tr: 
coaches.  —  I  have  three  letters  this  day,  all  .  * 
the  balloon  :  I  could  have  been  content  wit'-) 
Do  not  write  about  the  balloon,  whatever  ei'i^  ; 
noay  think  proper  to  say." 

**  Oct  2. —  I  am  always  prond  of  your  ».• 
bation,  and  therefore  was  much  pleased  thai 
liked  my  letter  [anti^  p.  781.].   When  you  «.<. 
it,  you  invfted  the  chancellor's  right  rather  : 
mine. — The  refusal  I  did  not  expect,  b«x  I 
never  thought  much  about  it,  for  I  doubled  w( . . 
the  chancellor  had  so  much  tenderness  fior  a»r  i 
ask.     He,  being  keeper  of  the  king*k  tuoac  . 
ought  not  to  be  supposed  capable  of  aa  mii  r 
petition.  —  All  is  not  gold  that  glittcn.  ai  w  r  . 
often  been  told ;  and  the  adage  is  verified  vr  • 
place  and  my  &vour*;  but  if  what  hsppeep 
not  make  us  richer,  we  must  bid  it  weieaarr 


sented  his  request  as  r^freird.  tboogh  ia^the 
of  November  he  savs  the  coDtrarj. 
may  be,  that  Lord  Tnurlow  happMMd  at  the 
as  he  often  was,  on  bad  terns  wltli  Mr.  fitt.  la 
department  the  Increase  ofapenskM  woald^ 
did  not  like  to  speak  to  hln  on  the  suhiect  -> 

*  Johnson  seems  to  have  lmairiM<' 
the  oblectlon  was  froin  the  Ring,  whkh  «• 
not  the  Cml  —  Caoasa. 
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makes  us  wiser.  —  I  do  not  at  present  grow  better, 
nor  much  worse.     Mj  hopes,  however,  are  some- 
« hat  abated,  and  a  very  great  loss  is  the  loss  of  , 
hope ;  but  I  struggle  on  as  I  can." 

[JOHNSON  TO  DR.  HEBERDEN 

••  Lkblleld.  IStb  October,  1784. 
«« Though  I  doubt  not  but  Dr.  Broeklesbj 
would  communicate  to  you  any  incident  in  the 
\.ination  of  my  health  which  appeared  either 
I'urious  or  important,  yet  I  think  it  time  to  give 
you  Kome  account  of  myselC 

**  Vot  long  after  the  first  great  efflux  of  the  wster, 
I  attained  as  mudi  vigour  of  limbs  and  freedom  of 
brtwth,  that  without  rest  or  intermission,  I  went 
with  Dr.  Brocklesby  to  the  top  of  the  punters* 
Academy.  This  was  the  gieatest  degree  of  health 
thAt  I  bare  obtained,  and  this,  if  it  could  continue, 
vcre  perhaps  sufficient ;  but  my  breath  soon  £uled, 
jn<i  my  body  grew  weak. 

'*  At  Oxford  (in  June)  I  was  much  distressed  by 
^}|(>rtnGfls  of  breath,  so  mudi  that  I  never  attempted 
to  scale  the  Library  :  the  water  gained  upon  me, 
>>ut  by  the  use  of  squills  was  in  a  great  measure 
driven  away. 

**  In  July  I  went  to  Lichfield,  and  performed  the 
ioumey  vrith  very  little  fotigue  in  the  common 
%  chicle,  but  found  no  help  from  my  native  air.  I  then 
n  moved  to  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  where  for 
^  'me  time  I  was  oppressed  very  heayily  by  the 
asthma  ;  and  the  dropsy  had  advanced  so  fiur,  that  I 
rould  not  without  great  difficulty  button  meat  my 
luces.   •  •  • 

*'  No  bydropical  humour  Iws  been  lately  visible, 
i  tic  relaxation  of  my  breath  has  not  continued  as 
:t  wjL%  at  first,  but  neither  do  I  breathe  with  the 
^  line  amfputm  and  distress  as  before  the  remission. 
1  he  summary  of  my  state  is  this : 

"  I  am  deprived,  by  weakness  and  the  asthma, 
of  the  power  at  walking  beyond  a  very  short 
♦  pace. 

**  I  draw  my  breath  with  difficulty  upon  the 
if.i^t  effort,  but  not  with  suffocation  or  pain. 

**  The  dropsy  still  threatens,  but  gives  way  to 
m<-(ficioe. 

**  The  summer  has  passed  without  giving  me  any 
^trenirth. 

^  My  appetite  is,  I  think,  lem  keen  than  it  was, 
>>tit  not  so  abated  as  that  its  decline  can  be  observed 
'•>  any  but  myad£ 

^  Ke  pleaded  to  think  on  me  sometimes.     I  am, 
'^lr.  yfiur  most  obliged  and  roost  humble  servant, 
-  \fS.  **  Sam.  JoH  NsoN. "] 

JOHNSON  TO  JOHN  NICHOLS.* 

**  Lichfield.  Oct.  10. 
**  When  yoo  were  here,  you  were  pleased,  as  I 
.  n  told,  to  think  my  absence  an  inconvenience.     I 


CfmammtieM9d  to  ss*  by  Dr.  Heberden,  Jun.  —  raosra. 

'    I>r.  Jntaossn  being  asked  In  kU  lait  illnni  what  ph}  m  i&n 

>      httd  cent  for  —  *  Dr.  Hetwrdeo/  replied    he.  '  uiumus 

.,   'tuwmormm  —  the  la<C   of  our   learned    DhTitciant."*  — 

\    4iWj>  ifiarr.  voL  vl.  90S.-~  MaasLAWO.    I  do  doc  believe 

•  •  ■«  anecdato.   Mr.  KlchoU  doet  not  gi*e  any  authoritT.  nor 

t  ftAted  bo  whom  oor  wbeo  exactly  it  mm  aaid  ;  and  I  ran- 

'   think  Chac  Johnaoii  eould  have  thiu  Intuited  the  other 

'  '. .  n^nC  msidlcal  frieoda  vbo  crowded  to  hit  bediide.  «hi>in  he 

i-ttrToUy  called  hia  **  beneraciora."    and  particularly  the 

•  armKi  as  w«U  as  geoeroua  Brockletby.  —  CaoRsa.  liM7. 

'  This  vaty  na|iutahiii'  aiao,  «bo  coat rllw ted  ao  largely  to 


should  certainly  have  been  very  glad  to  give  so 
skilful  a  lover  of  antiquities  any  information  about 
my  native  place,  of  which,  however,  I  know  not 
much,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  not  much  is 
knoam.  —  Though  I  have  not  given  you  any 
amusement,  I  have  received  amusement  fiom  you. 
At  Ashbourne,  where  I  had  very  little  company,  I 
had  the  luck  to  borrow  ■  Mr.  Bowyer's  Life ; '  a 
book  so  full  of  contemporary  history,  that  a  literary 
man  must  find  some  of  his  old  frioida.  I  thought 
that  I  could,  now  and  then,  have  told  you  some 
hints  worth  your  notice ;  and  perhaps  we  may  talk 
a  life  oTer.  I  hope  we  shall  be  much  together ; 
you  must  now  be  to  me  what  you  were  before,  and 
what  dear  Mr.  Allen  was  besides.  He  was  taken 
unexpectedly  away;  but  I  think  he  was  a  very  good 
num.  —  I  have  made  little  progress  in  recovery. 
I  am  very  weak  and  very  sleepless ;  but  I  live  on 
and  hope.** 

[JOHNSON  TO  HAWKIN& 

*«  Uchfidd,  7th  November,  1784. 
**  I  am  relapsing  into  the  dropsy  very  fiut,  and 
shall  make  such  hsste  to  town  that  it  will  be  useless 
to  write  to  me ;  but  when  I  come,  let  me  have  the 
benefit  of  your  advice,  and  the  consolation  of  your 
company.**] 

—  Life. 

This  yarioiu  mass  of  correspondence,  which 
I  have  thus  brought  together,  is  valuable,  both 
as  an  addition  to  the  store  which  the  public 
already  has  of  Johnson  s  writings,  and  as  exhi- 
biting a  genuine  and  noble  specimen  of  vigour 
and  vivacity  of  mind,  which  neither  age  nor 
sickness  could  impair  or  diminish. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  his  writing  in 
every  way,  whether  for  the  public  or  privately 
to  his  friends,  was  by  fits  and  starts ;  for  we 
see  frequently  that  many  letters  are  written 
on  the  same  day.  When  he  had  once  over- 
come his  aversion  to  beein,  he  was,  I  suppose, 
desirous  to  go  on,  in  order  to  relieve  his  mind 
from  the  uneasy  reflection  of  delaying  what  he 
ousht  to  do. 

While  in  the  country,  notwithstanding  the 
accumulation  of  illness  which  he  endured,  his 
mind  did  not  lose  its  powers.  He  translated 
an  ode  of  Horace  [lib.  iv.  ode  vii.],  which  is 
printed  in  his  works,  and  composed  several 
prayers.  I  phall  insert  one  of  ttiem,  which  is 
BO  wise  and  enertrctic,  so  philosophical  and  so 
pious,  that  I  doubt  not  of  it^  atVortliug  consola- 
tion to  many  a  ftinrere  Christian,  when  in  a 
state  of  mind  to  which  I  believe  the  best  are 
sometimes  liable. 

**  Againtt  imquisitire  amd  perpltximg  Thoughts. 

**  O  Lord,  my  maker  and  protector,  who  hast 

the  literary  and  tofMifraphiral  hittoi^  of  his  country.  di»«d  Id 
l«2f.,  at  the  adrancrd  ajir  of  ri(jhty-t*o.  '*  Hu  l'<ng  lUe." 
aa  hit  frit-nd  and  bingraph<'r,  Mr.  Alexander  Chi]ni«>r«  haa 
truly  ob*er»fd,  "  waa  •p«'nt  in  the  prr)motion  of  tueful  know- 
ledice.'*  The  Life  of  Bo»yer,  to  which  Johnion  refrri.  waa 
republiihed  in  \^\'l-\S,  with  large  addititma,  in  nine  vola. 
«»o.,  under  the  title  of  -  Literary  Ane<dot«  of  the  Eifb> 
teenth  Century.**  It  it  a  ttorehout^  of  facu  and  dates,  and 
erery  man  lntrre«ted  in  lit^ary  bmcraphy  mutt  own  the 
vart  oblisatktm  whu-h  are  due  to  tt»  iodefatiirAble  compiler. 

—  MaaKLAivD.  The  laat  tix  volumpt  are  of  coapsratteejj 
little  value  for  want  of  an  Index.  —  Canasa,  1SI7. 
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graciotuly  sent  me  into  this  world  to  work  out  my 
•alvation,  enable  me  to  drive  from  me  all  such 
unquiet  and  perplexing  thoughts  as  may  mislead 
or  hinder  me  in  the  practice  of  those  duties  which 
thou  hast  required.  When  I  behold  the  works  of 
thy  hands,  and  consider  the  course  of  thy  pro- 
vidence, give  me  grace  always  to  remember  that 
thy  thoughts  are  not  my  thoughts,  nor  thy  ways 
my  ways.  And  while  it  shall  please  thee  to  con- 
tinue me  in  this  world,  where  much  is  to  be  done 
and  little  to  be  known,  teach  me,  by  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  to  withdraw  my  mind  from  unprofitable 
and  dangerous  inquiries,  from  difficulties  vainly 
curious,  and  doubts  impossible  to  be  solved.  Let 
me  rejoice  in  the  light  which  thou  hasit  imparte4 ; 
let  roe  serve  thee  with  active  seal  and  humble  con- 
fidence, and  wait  with  patient  expectation  for  the 
time  in  which  the  soul  which  thou  receivest  shall 
be  satisfied  with  knowledge.  Grant  this,  O  Lord, 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen.*' 

And  here  I  am  enabled  fully  to  refute  a 
Tery  unjust  reflection,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
both  against  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  faithfUl  ser- 
vant Mr.  Francis  Barber ;  as  if  both  of  them 
bad  been  guilty  of  culpable  neglect  towards  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Heely,  whom  Sir  John 
chooses  to  call  a  relation  of  Dr.  Johnson's. 
The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Heely  was  not  his  rela- 
tion :  he  had  indeed  been  married  to  one  of 
his  cousins,  but  she  had  died  without  having 
children,  and  he  had  married  another  woman ; 
so  that  even  the  slight  connection  which  there 
once  had  been  by  alliance  was  dissolved.  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  had  shown  very  sreat  liberality 
to  this  man  while  his  first  wif^  was  alive,  as 
has  appeared  in  a  former  part  of  this  work 
[p.  183.],  was  humane  and  charitable  enough  to 
continue  his  bounty  to  him  occasionally ;  but 
surely  there  was  no  strong  call  of  duty  upon 
him  or  upon  his  legatee  to  do  more.  The  fol- 
lowing letter,  obligingly  communicated  to  me 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Strahan,  will  confirm  what  I 
have  stated :  — 

JOHNSON  TO  HEELY, 

No.  5.  in  P^Stmtt  WeUminrter, 

**  Aahboume,  Aug.  19.  I784« 

'*  Sir,  —  As  necessity  obliges  you  to  call  so  soon 
again  upon  me,  you  should  at  least  have  told  the 
smallest  sum  that  will  supply  your  present  want  : 
you  cannot  suppose  that  I  have  much  to  spare. 
Two  guineas  is  as  much  as  you  ought  to  be  behind 
with  your  creditor.  If  you  wait  on  Mr.  Strahan, 
in  New-Street,  Fetter- Lane,  or,  in  his  absence,  on 
Mr.  Andrew  Strahan,  show  this,  by  which  they  are 
entreated  to  advance  you  two  guineas,  and  to  keep 
this  as  a  voucher.   I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Joun&on." 


>  This  sureljr  ii  OYer-ttated.  There  are  many  proofs  that 
Johnson  was  slovenly  In  such  matters,  but  no  one  ever 
thought  it  an  imputation  of  so  grare  a  nature  as  BoaweU  here 
represents  it.  —  Crokib. 

I  The  following  circumstance,  mutualij  to  the  honour  of 
Johnson  and  the  corporation  of  his  native  city,  has  been 
communicated  to  m«  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vyse  from  the  town 
clerli :  — 


Indeed  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  in  mini 
that   Sir  John   Hawkins   has  uniocountaUy 
viewed  Johnson*s  character  and  conduct  b 
almost  every  particular  with  an  nnhappj  r>re« 
judice.    I  snAil  add  ooe  instance  only  to  ti-?' 
which  I  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
P|oint  out.    Talking  of  Mr.  Garrick*9  hasvuz 
signified  his  willingness  to  let  Johnson  Li- 
the loan  of  any  of  his   books  to  assist  tuh 
in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  Sir  John  ^s^n 
(p.  444.),  **  Mr.  Garrick  knew  not  what  n^k 
he  ran  by  this  offer.    Johnson  had  so  stnro 
a  forgetnilness  of  obligations  of  tins  sort,  vL: 
few  who  lent  him  books  ever  saw  them  tesuL 
This  surelj  conveys  a  most  uniavoorable  is- 
sinuation,  and  has  been  so  understood.'    Nr 
John  mentions  the  single  case  of  a  curii':' 
edition  of  Polition,  whidi  be  teUs  us  apptsir.->i 
to  belong  to  Pembroke  College,  whico  fn- 
bably  has  been  considered  by  Johnson  a$  L:> 
own  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.    Would  it  l  ' 
be  fairer  to  consider  this  as  an  inadrerttr.''. 
and  draw  no  general  inference  f  Hie  truth  .-. 
that  Johnson  was  so  attentive,  that  in  oik*  ' 
his  manuscripts  in  my  posseasion  be  has  mari  . 
in  two  columns  books  borrowed  and  Uv^* 
lent 

In  Sir  J(^n  Hawkins's  compilation  tkr- 
are,  however,  some  passages  oonoeming  J«>li> 
son  which  have  imquestionable  merit.    0^*^  ■ 
them  I  shall  transcribe,  in  Justice  to  a  irrit.r 
whom  I  have  had  too  much  occasion  tot  >*- 
sure,  and  to  show  my  fairness  as  the  biogrn; '  * 
of  my  illustrious  friend :  **  There  was  wju'v , 
in  his  conduct  and  behaviour  that  dt;: 
which  results  from  a  r^ular  and  orderly  a--.  - 
of  action,  and  by  an  uresistible  power  <-  '-* 
mands  esteem.    He  could  not  be  said  to  '•  - 
staid  man,  nor  so  to  have  adjusted  in  his  r. : 
the  balance  of  reason  and  passion,  as  ti> :  • 
occasion  to  say,  what  may  be  observed,  (4  •'  t 
men,  that  all  they  do  is  ju^t,  fit,  and  rtc  ' 
Yet  a  judicious  friend  well  susgests*  **  It  u.1. 
however,  have  been  added,  ^at  such  men  ^^ 
often  merely  just,  and  rigidly  concrt, «' 
their  hearts  are  cold  and  unfeelinr :  ami  t. . 
Johnson's  virtues  were  of  a  niadi  lufkt*r  t> ; 


than  those  of  the  siaid  orderfy  mam  here  ' 
scribed." 

We  now  behold  Johnson  for  the  last  tin 
his  native  city,  for  which  he  ever  retail* 
warm  affection,  and  which  by  a  sudden 
trophe,  under  the  word  ZtcA,  be  intn"' 
witn  reverence  into  his  imokortal  work,  "  \ 
English  Dictionary:** — ^  Salte  i^rv  * 
reru!*'^    While  here,  he  felt  a  revival  »•• 
the  tenderness  of  filial  affection,  an  instani> 
which  appeared  in  his  ordering  the  gnt 


**  Mr.  Slrapioo  has  now  bt4btn  him  m 
and  Teoeratloo  wfaieh  the  eorporaiioo  of 
Tear  17S7,  had  for  Ihe  mcriu  aad  learah^o^  Dr. 
Hit  fath«r  built  the  comer  boof*  In  tli* 
two  fhmu  of  which,  towarda    Markvt  i 
Street,  stood  upon  waatc  land  of  bw 
forty  yean*  l«aao,  which  waa  tbm  axplfwd.    Om 
August,  1767.  at  a  ooamon-luU  of  dM 


'» 
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I  Atones  and  inscription  over  Elizabeth  Blaney 
(see  p.  5.)  to  be  sabstantialljr  and  careftilly 
renewed. 

To  Mr.  Henry  White  S  a  young  clei^[yman, 
with  whom  he  now  formed  an  intimacy,  so  as 
to  talk  to  him  with  great  freedom,  he  men- 
tioDed  that  he  could  not  in  gen^id  accuse 
himself  of  baring  been  an  undutiful  son. 
^  Once,  indeed,**  said  he,  ^  I  was  disobedient : 
I  refused  to  attend  my  father  to  Uttoxeter 
market.  Pride  was  the  source  of  that  refusal, 
and  the  remembrance  of  it  was  painful.  A 
few  years  ago  I  desired  to  atone  for  this  fault. 
I  went  to  Uttoxeter  in  very  bad  weather,  and 
I  stood  for  a  considerable  time  bare-headed  in 
the  nun,  on  the  spot  where  my  father*s  stall 
used  to  stand.  In  contrition  I  stood,  and  I 
hope  the  penance  was  expiatory.** ' 

^  I  told  him,**  says  Miss  Seward,  ^  in  one  of 
my  latest  visits  to  him,  of  a  wond^iul  learned 
I    pig  which  I  had  seen  at  Nottingham;  and 
which  did  all  that  we  have  observed  exhibited 
by  dogs  and  horses.     The  subject  amused 
I    hmi.     *  Then,*  said  he,  *  the  pigs  are  a  race 
unjustly  calumniated.    JF^  has,  it  seems,  not 
been  wanting  to  man^  but  man  to  pig.    We 
I    do  not  allow  time  for  his  education ;  we  kill 
bim  at  a  year  old.'    Mr.  Henry  White,  who 
was  present,  observed  that  if  this  instance  had 
I     happened  in  or  before  Pope*s  time,  he  would 
>     not  have  been  justified  in  instancing  the  swine 
as  the  lowest  degree  of  grovelling  instinct. 
Dr.  Johnson  seemed  pleased  with  the  observa- 
tion, while  the  person  who  made  it  proceeded 
141  remark,  that  great  torture  must  have  been 
employed,  ere  tlie  indocility  of  the  animal 
cr>uld  have  been  subdued.  —  *  Certainly,*  said 
the  Doctor ;  '  but,*  turning  to  me, '  how  old  is 
your  pigP*      I  told    him,   three  years  old. 
*■  Then,*  said  he,  *  the  pig  has  no  cause  to  com- 
plain ;  he  would  have  oeen  killed  the  first  year 
if  he  had  not  been  educateeL,  and  protracted 
existence  is  a  good  recompence  for  very  consi- 
<lerable  degrees  of  torture.*  ** 

As  JohnM>n  had  now  very  faint  hopes  of 
recovery,  and  as  Mrs.  Thrale  was  no  longer 
devoted  to  him,  it  might  have  been  supposed 


w««  ordemd  (and  that  wfthoat  any  colldtatkm),  that  a  leaM 

•  h«mld  be  granted  to  Samuel  Johnson,  Doctor  of  Lawi,  of 
ttie  vncrvMcbmeoti  at  hli  houie,  for  the  term  of  nlnetr-nine 
TO  Ara.  at  the  old  rrat,  which  was  Ave  •hllltngB :  of  which,  at 
f;wn  el«rk.  Mr.  Simpton  had  the  honour  and  plcaaure  of 
Informing  hlra,  and  th^t  he  was  desired  to  accept  It  without 
l»«f  iim  M»9  Sue  on  the  occasion  ;  which  lease  was  afterwards 
rriwited,  and  the  doctor  died  possessed  of  this  property."  — 
U<>««rM.i..  I  disbelieve  that  Johnson's  father  built  the  house, 
ai >d  I  aaa  sallsfled  the  lease  was  only  of  the  enctoackment, 
nr«d«  by  a  shop  window  Jutting  out   Into  the   sUeet.  — 

*-•**■■*•  ........  ^   ^    .    . 

<    fUcriit  and  ooa  at  tha  Tlcan  of  LlchSeld  Cathedral. 

fi«.ll MsaRLAHu.  .        _ 

«    rhla  story  U  tdd  In  more  detail  in  Warner's  **  Tour 

<Aro««cA  tAe  Hirtkem  Commtiei  qf  England:*  iNQ-i.^ CaoKsa. 

*    Mr.  Burka  sugitested  to  me,  as  applicable  to  Johnson. 

«  h«t  Clewro.ln  his  ••  Cato  Msjor."  says  of  Applus:  "  Inteiitiim 

«ntm    aisiaiua.  taaquam  arcum,  babebat,  ncc  langiieicrns 

«  HT^^snibctotf  seiMCtutl;**  [His  mind  was  strung  like  a  bow. 

•  «r  did  be  yield  to  the  languor  of  old  age]  :  repeating  at  the 
.'n<*  Ctm«,  the  following  n.>ble  words  in  the  same  pnsfsfre: 

"   lt«  cdIoi  scnectna  booesta  est.  si  seipsa  defrndit,  si  jus 
il  Dcmlol  amanripata  est,  »1  usque  ad  e&tre- 


•ui 


that  he  would  naturally  have  chosen  to  remain 
in  the  comfortable  house  of  his  beloved  wife's 
daughter,  and  end  his  life  where  he  began  it. 
But  there  was  in  him  an  animated  and  lofly 
spirit ' ;  and  however  complicated  diseases 
might  depress  ordinary  mortals,  all  who  saw 
him  beheld  and  acknowledged  the  invidum 
animum  Catonis.*  Such  was  his  intellectual 
ardour  even  at  this  tune,  that  he  said  to  one 
friend,  ^*  Sir,  I  look  upon  every  day  to  be  lost 
in  which  I  do  not  make  a  new  acquaintance ;  ** 
and  to  another,  when  talking  of  his  illness,  "  I 
will  be  conquered ;  I  will  not  capitulate.** 
And  such  was  his  love  of  London,  so  high  a 
relish  had  he  of  its  magnificent  extent  and 
variety  of  intellectual  entertainment,  that  he 
languished  when  absent  from  it,  his  mind 
ha^  become  quite  luxurious  from  the  long 
habit  of  enjoying  the  metropolis ;  and,  there- 
fore, although  at  Lichfield,  surrounded  with 
friends  who  loved  and  revered  him,  and  for 
whom  he  had  a  very  sincere  affection,  he  still 
found  that  such  conversation  as  London  affords 
could  be  found  nowhere  else.  These  feelings, 
joined  probably  to  some  flattering  hopes  of  aid 
from  the  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
London,  who  kindly  and  generously  attended 
him  without  acceptmg  fees,  made  mm  resolve 
to  return  to  the  oipital. 

From  Lichfield  he  came  to  Birmingham, 
where  he  passed  a  few  days  with  his  worthy 
old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Hector,  who  thus  writes 
to  me' 

**  He  was  very  •olicitous  with  me  to  recollect 
some  of  our  most  earlj  transactioua,  and  transmit 
them  to  him,  for  I  perceived  nothing  gave  him 
greater  pleasure  than  calling  to  mind  those  days  of 
our  innocence.  I  complied  with  his  request,  and 
he  only  received  them  a  few  days  before  bis  death. 
I  have  transcribed  for  your  inspection  exactly  the 
minutes  I  wrote  to  him.'* 

This  paper  having  been  found  in  his  repo- 
sitories after  his  death.  Sir  John  Hawkins  has 
inserted  it  entire,  and  I  have  made  occasional 
use  of  it  and  other  communications  from  Mr. 
Hector  ^  in  the  course  of  this  work.    I  have 


mum  ritae  tpirltum  Tindicet  Jus  snum  ;"  [Old  age  Is  honour- 
able if  it  defends  itself ;  if  it  maintains  its  righU ;  if  it  d(ies 
not  surrender  itself;  if  to  the  last  breath  of  life  It  vindicates 
its  riithts.]  —  BoswKtL. 

*  [The  BhMom  mind  of  Cato.]  Atroeem  aclmum  Catonis 
are  Horace's  words,  and  It  mav  be  doubted  whether  atrojt 
is  used  by  anj  other  original  writer  In  the  same  sense. 
Stubborn  is  perhaps  the  most  correct  translation  of  this 
epithet.  — Ma  LONS. 

>  It  is  a  most  agreeable  circumstance  attending  the  pnbll. 
cation  of  this  wnrii,  that  Mr.  Ht^tor  has  sunrived  his  illus- 
trious  schoolfellow  so  manj  years  ;  that  he  still  retains  his 
health  and  spirits  ;  and  has  KntlSed  me  with  the  following 
acknowledgment:  "  I  thank  you.  most  sincerely  thank  you, 
for  the  great  and  long-conttnued  entertainment  your  Lire  of 
Dr.  Jolmson  has  affordiHl  me.  and  others  of  my  particular 
friends."  Mr.  Hector,  betides  setting  me  right  as  to  the 
verses  on  a  Sprig  of  Myrtle  (see  anti^  p.  24.  n.  1.).  has 
favoured  me  with  two  English  odes,  written  by  Dr.  Johnson 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  which  will  appear  In  my  edition 
of  his  poems.'—  BoawiLL.  This  early  and  worthy  friend  of 
Johnson  died  ai  Bimilngham,  ad  of  September,  17M. -* 
Mauwi. 
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both  visited  and  corresponded  with  him  since 
Dr.  Johnson's  death,  and  by  my  inquiries  con- 
cerning a  great  variety  of  particulars,  have 
obtained  additional  information.  I  followed 
the  same  mode  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor, 
in  whose  presence  I  wrote  down  a  good  deal  of 
what  he  could  tell;  and  he,  at  m^  request, 
signed  his  name,  to  give  it  authenticity.  It  is 
very  rare  to  find  any  person  who  is  able  to 
give  a  distinct  account  of  the  life  even  of  one 
whom  he  has  known  intimately,  without  ques- 
tions being  put  to  them.  My  friend  Dr. 
Kippis  has  told  me,  that  on  this  account  it  is  a 
practice  with  him  to  draw  out  a  biographical 
catechism. 

Johnson  then  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where 
he  was  again  kindly  received  by  Dr.  Adams  ^, 
who  was  pleased  to  ^ive  me  the  following 
account  in  one  of  his  letters  (Feb.  17th, 
1785):  — 

"  His  last  visit  was,  I  believe,  to  my  house, 
which  he  left,  after  a  stay  of  four  or  five  days.  We 
had  much  serious  talk  together,  for  which  1  ought 
to  be  the  better  as  long  as  I  live.  You  will  re- 
member some  discourse  which  we  had  in  the  sum- 
mer upon  the  subject  of  prayer,  and  the  difficulty 
of  this  sort  of  composition.  He  reminded  me  of 
this,  and  of  my  having  wished  him  to  try  his  hand, 
and  to  give  us  a  specimen  of  his  style  and  manner 


1  Thii  smisblo  and  excellent  man  turvlTcd  Dr.  Johnson 
about  Tour  yean,  baring  died  in  January,  1789,  at  Glpucesler, 
aged  82.  A  very  just  character  of  Dr.  Adams  may  be  found 
in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1789.  vol.  lis.  p.  214.  —  Malonb. 

s  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  interval  between  these 
two  visits  CO  Oxford,  and  indeed  within  a  few  days  of  the 
last,  Johnson  had  made  some  preparatory  notes  towards  this 
purpose.  In  Mr.  Anderdon's  MSS.  I  found  the  following 
notes :  — 

**  Prbcbs. 

" Against  the  incursion  of  evil  thoughts. 

** Repentance  and  pardon.  — X.<ivd. 

" In  diseasei 

** .—  On  the  loss  of  friends  —  by  death ;   by  his  own 

fault  or  friend's. 
•* On  the  unexpected  notice  of  the  death  of  others. 


*'  Prayer  generally  recommendatory ; 

"  To  understand  their  prayers ; 

*'  Under  dread  of  death  ; 

"  Prayer  commonly  considered  as  a  stated  and  temporary 

duty  — performed  and  forgotten  — 'Without  any  effect 

on  the  toUowing  day. 
"  Prayer  —  a  vow.  —  Taylor. 

"  Scepticism  caused  bt 


"1. 

"2. 

"8. 

"4. 

"5. 

"6. 

"7. 

"8. 

"9. 
"  10. 
••  11. 


Indifference  about  opinions. 
Supposition  that  things  disputed  are  dbpntable. 
Demand  of  unsuitable  evidence. 
False  judgmpnt  of  evidence. 
Complaint  of  the  obscurity  of  Scripture. 
Contempt  of  fathers  and  of  authority. 
Absurd  method  of  learning  objections  flnt. 
Study  not  for  truth,  but  vanity. 
Sensuality  and  a  vicious  life. 
False  honour,  false  shame. 
Omission  of  prayer  and  reltgioua  exercises. 
Oct.  31.  1784." 


The  first  part  of  these  notes  seems  to  be  a  classification  of 
prayers ;  the  two  latter,  hints  for  the  discourse  on  prayer 
which  he  intended  to  prefix.  The  chief  value  of  this  sketch 
is  as  an  additional  proof  that  the  prayers  published  by  Dr. 
Strahan  was  not  the  methodised  system  of  pravers  which  Dr. 
Adams  and  Johnson  had  talked  of,  and  for  which,  it  seems, 
he  had  made  the  foregoing  preparatory  scheme.  —  Crokbb. 

s  There  are  some  errors  in  the  foregoing  statement  relative 


that  he  approved.  He  added  that  be  «ras  now  in 
a  right  frame  of  mind ;  and  as  be  could  not  poanUy 
employ  his  time  better,  be  would  in  cftraeat  set 
about  it  But  I  find  upon  inquiry  that  no  papers 
of  this  sort  were  left  behind  him,  except  a  Cev 
short  ejaculatory  forms  suitable  to  bis  preset 
situation.**' 

Dr.  Adams  had  not  then  received  aocnrat^ 
information  on  this  subject :  fcnr  it  has  sinc^ 
appeared  that  rarious  prayers  had  been  cran* 
posed  by  him  at  different  periods,  which,  inter- 
mingled with  pious  resolutions  and  some  sfac»t 
notes  of  his  life,  were  entitled  by  him  ^  Prajers 
and  Meditations,**  and  hare,  in  pursnaiftee  ot' 
his  earnest  requisition,  in  the  hopes  of  doing 
good,  been  puolished,  with  a  judicious  well- 
written  preface,  by  the  Reverend  llr.  Strahan. 
to  whom  he  delivered  them.  This  admirable 
collection,  to  which  I  have  frequently  referred 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  evinces,  oeyond  all 
his  con^x)sitions  for  the  public,  and  all  the 
eulogies  of  his  friends  and  admirers,  the  sincere 
virtue  and  piety  of  Johnson.  It  proves  with 
unquestionable  authenticity,  that»  amidst  ail 
his  constitutional  infirmities,  his  earnestness  tu 
conform  his  practice  to  the  preorats  of  Chri>- 
tianity  was  imceasing,  and  that  he  habituallj 
endeavoured  to  refer  every  transactiovi  of  hi» 
life  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being.' 


to  the  Prayers  and  MedOaiions,  whidi,  —  oousMeTiBg  (b^ 
effect  of  that  publication  on  Dr.  JohnsoD*t  character.  a.A 
Boswell's  sealous  claims  to  accuracy  In  all  sisdb  tnaiten  —  a** 
rather  strange.    Indeed,  it  seems  as  tf  Boawell  hsd  r*.> 
either  too  hutily,  or  not  at  all,  the  preface  to  Dr.  Scnkcr  • 
book.    In  the  first  place,  the  ooiUettim  was  not  naaile,  «s  M'. 
Boswell  seems  to  suppose,  by  Dr.  Jokmmm  bineelf ;  nor  c 
he  give  il  the  designation  of  **  Prayers  nvt  Meditaium 
nor  do  the  original  papers  bear  any  appearance  oi  betaf  »■ 
tended  for  the  press  — auitethe  contrary  I  Dr.  StraluBi**  i'*- 
face  is  not  so  clear  on  tnis  point  as  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  bar 
even  (irom  it  ve  learn  that  whatever  Johnson**  mfosAlim  tr  i 
have  been,  as  to  revising  and  collecting  Cor  pubticaLion  bi* « « 
prayers,  or  (as  the  extract  Just  quoted  rather  inoves)  ivw* 
mffasystem  <ifvrayeri  he  In  fact  did  nothing  of  the  kted ;  »va 
at  most  placed  (inter  moriendum)  a  ooofusred  maas  of  papv«^  - 
Dr.  Strahan  *s  hands  ;  and  from  the  inspection  of  ta«  pa^-  r. 
themselves  it  fs  quite  evident  that  Dr.  Strahnn  thoantic  fe 
to  weave  into  one  work  materials  that  were  never  tatrt^fi 
come  together,  and  were  not  and  never  could  ha»« 
tended  for  publication.   This  consideradoo  is 
csuse  (as  has  been  before  observed,  but  eaimoc  be  (no  c^ 
repeated)  the  prayers  are  mixed  np  with  notirea  wad  me^ 
randa  of  Dr.  Johnson's  condocc  and  tbooghts  (callnA  ty  Z' 
Strahan^  "  Meditations  "),  which  _  ailiN;tiiiK  and  rd:!h7%f 
thiry  may  be  when  read  a*  the  secret  effusions  <d  a  fcwJ  ««« 
conscience — would  have  a  venrdiffcrmt  dkaiwcssr  if:. 
could  be  supposed  to  be  left  behind  him  oatentanou^  m 
pared  for  pyblieatkm.    Mr.  Couitcnxy  in  his    **  Me^^-v 
Dr.  Johnsons  ckaraeier"  plainly  expressed  his  Aibeiu 
Dr.  Strahan*s  statement,  mkI  the  fouowine  letter  frnn  li 
Adams  to  the  Gentle9mn*s  Magaama  snsieicnily 
Am  opinion  of  the  publication. 

**  Oxford,  SSd  Oct.  IT^i 
"  Ms.  UsBAM,  —  In  your  last  month's  r»sirw  of  boe^  «    ' 

have  asserted,  that  the  publicatioa  of  Dr.  Johnaon's  *  Frsy    ' 
and  Meditations*  appears  to  hare  been  at  the  lestaner  ■«  T 
Adams,  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  Thia.  !  tf  a  t. 
is  more  than  you  are  warranted  by  the  editor**  mtPiet  f . 
say ;  and  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  Dr. 
saw  a  line  of  these  compositions 
print,  nor  e9er  keard  from  Dr. 
any  snck  existed.    Had  he  been  consulted  abooc 
tion,  he  would  certainly  hare  given  his  voire  aeatnai'a    •*' 
he  therefore  hopes  that  you  will  denr  him.  te  a*  mM  ?  « 
manner  as  you  can,  from  neing  any  way  aciwasasj  le  a. 

*•  Wsi.  AnAMs.**^ 

Dr.  Strahan's  conduct  In  this  whole  aUkir  see 
have  been  dlslngenuoas  and  svca  c«l|Mble  t» 
degree.  — Crokbi. 


'<• 
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He  arrived  in  London  on  the  16th  of  No- 
vember, and  next  day  sent  to  Dr.  Burney  the 
fu]  lowing  note,  which  I  insert  as  the  last  token 
of  his  remembrance  of  that  ingenious  and 
amla))le  man,  and  as  another  oi  the  manj 
proofs  of  the  tenderness  and  benignity  of  his 
lit -art: — 

"  3Ir.  Johnson,  who  came  home  last  night,  sends 
his  respects  to  dear  Dr.  Bumey  and  all  the  dear 
liumcys  little  and  great.** 

JOHNSON  TO  HECTOR, 

In  Bimdngham* 

**  London,  Nov.  17. 1784. 
**  DcjiR  Sia, —  I  did  not  reach  Oxford  until 
I'riday  morning,  and  then  I  sent  Francis  to  see  the 
)>iilo4>n  6y,  but  could  not  go  mysel£  I  staid  at 
Oxford  till  Tuesday,  and  then  came  in  the  common 
\  chicle  easily  to  London.  I  am  as  I  was,  and 
h.iving  seen  Dr.  Brocklesby,  am  to  ply  the  squills: 
hut,  whatever  be  their  efficacy,  this  world  must 
vH>n  pass  away.  Let  us  think  seriously  on  our 
<huy.  I  send  my  kindest  restpects  to  dear  Mrs. 
i  arele^ :  let  me  have  the  prayers  of  both.  We 
h.ueall  lived  long,  and  must  soon  part.  God  have 
mercy  on  us,  for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
ChrisL     Amen.     I  am,  &c.,      Sam.  Johnson. ** 

His  correspondence  with  me,  after  his  letter 
on  the  subject  of  my  settling  in  London,  shall 
now,  so  far  as  is  proper,  be  produced  in  one 
^  rii>j.    July  26.  ne  wrote  to  me  from  Aah- 

'•<mrne :  — 

"  On  the  14tb,  I  came  to  Lichfield,  and  found 

I  ^t>ry  lK>dy  glad  enough  to  see  me.     On  the  20th 

I  tjine  hither,  and  found  a  house  half-built,  of  very 

iu)Ci>rnfortable  appearance  ;  but  my  own  room  has 

r-»t  Ijeen  altered.     That  a  man  worn  with  diseases, 

til  hi«  seventy  .second  or  third  year,  should  con- 

ii  mn  part  of  his  remaining  life  to  pass  among 

ruinH  and  rubbish,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  part, 

ip()cars  to  me  very  strange.     I  know  that  your 

kuMine>s  makes  you  impatient  to  know  the  state  of 

:tiy  health,  in  which  I  cannot  boast  of  much  im- 

(•■^ovfment.     I  came  through  the  journey  without 

:;iiioh   inconvenience,  but  when   1   attempt  self- 

I  'tion  I  find  my  legs  weak,  and  my  breath  very 

hiTt:  this  day  I  have  been  much  disordered.     I 

•  n  e  no  company ;  the  doctor  [Taylor]  is  busy  in 

>':^  fields  and  goes  to  bed  at  nine,  and  bis  whole 

yu'in  is  so  different  from  mine,  that  we  seem 

'  >  iiied   for  different  elements;  I  have,  therefore, 

!'  my  amusement  to  seek  within  myself" 

Having  written  to  him  in  bad  spirits  a  letter 
1  with  dejection  and  fretfulness ',  and  at 
ame  time  expressing  anxious  apprehensions 
•'HLTuing  him,  on  account  of  a  dream  which 
t>  I'l  disturbed  me ;  his  answer  was  chiefly  in 
••  'im  of  reproach,  for  a  supposed  charge  of 
'  trtH^-tinfj  discontent,  and  indulging  the  vanity 
•I  •'umpliunt.**    It,  however,  proceeded:  — 


'  f  >r  Johnson  and  others  of  Mr.  Bovwell't  frlc^da  ttted  to 

.>  -ill  %«•  and  tbervforo  ridicule  his  mental  inquletudei — that 

'  nnvy  BotittU"  shoqld  b<»  afflicted  vtth  rttetamcMoiy,  wu 

•    4i   nno»  &t  hit  pcqualntADce  could  Imagine ;  and  u  he 

••'^1  tnroedroei  to  make  a  parade  of  thc«e  mturrics,  they 

'  itbt  he  was  splaf  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  admitted  to  he 


■i  ..'I 


!••  •*; 


'*  Write  to  me  often,  and  write  like  a  man.  I 
consider  your  fidelity  and  tenderness  as  a  great 
part  of  the  comforts  which  are  yet  left  me,  and 
sincerely  wish  we  could  be  nearer  to  each  other. 
•  ♦  •  My  dear  friend,  life  is  very  short 
and  very  uncertain  *,  let  us  spend  it  as  well  as  we 
can.  My  worthy  neighbour,  Allen,  is  dead.  Love 
me  as  well  as  you  can.  Pay  my  respects  to  dear 
Mrs.  Boswell.  Nothing  ailed  me  at  that  time ; 
let  your  superstition  at  last  have  an  end.*' 

Feeling  very  soon  that  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  written  might  hurt  me,  he,  two  days 
afterwards  (July  28.),  wrote  to  me  again, 
giving  me  an  account  of  his  sufferings ;  after 
which  he  thus  proceeds :  — 

**  Before  this  letter  you  will  have  had  one  which 

I  hope  you  will  uot  take  amiss ;  for  it  contains 
only  truth,  and  that  truth  kindly  intended.  Spar- 
tarn  quam  naehu  et  oma  ;  make  the  most  and  best 
of  your  lot,  and  compare  yourself  not  with  the 
few  that  are  above  you,  but  with  the  multitudes 
which  are  below  you.  Go  steadily  forwards  with 
lawful  business  or  honest  diversions.  '  Be,*  as 
Temple  says  of  the  Dutchmen,  *  well  when  you  are 
not  ill,  and  pleased  when  you  are  not  angry.*  This 
may  seem  but  an  ill  return  for  your  tenderness ; 
but  I  mean  it  well,  for  I  love  you  with  great 
ardour  and  sincerity.  Pay  my  respects  to  dear 
Mrs.  Boswell,  and  teach  the  young  ones  to  love 
me." 

I  unfortunately  was  so  much  indisposed 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  that  it 
was  not,  or  at  least  I  tnought  it  was  not,  in  my 
power  to  write  to  my  illustrious  friend  as  for- 
merly, or  without  expressing  such  complaints 
as  oaended  him.  Having  conjured  him  not  to 
do  me  the  injustice  of  charging  me  with  affec- 
tation, I  was  with  much  regret  long  silent. 

II  is  last  letter  to  me  then  came,  and  affected 
me  very  tenderly :  — 

JOHNSON  TO  BOSWELL. 

''Lichfield,  Not.  5.1 7M. 

<*  Dear  Sir, —  I  have  this  summer  sometimes 
amended,  and  sometimes  relapsed,  but.  upon  the 
whole,  have  lost  ground  very  much.  My  legs  are 
extremely  weak,  and  my  breath  very  short,  and  the 
water  u  now  increasing  upon  me.  In  this  un- 
comfortable state  your  letters  used  to  relieve ;  what 
is  the  reason  that  I  have  them  no  longer  ?  Are 
you  sick,  or  are  you  sullen  ?  Whatever  be  the 
reason,  if  it  be  less  than  nece^Mty,  drive  it  away  ; 
and  of  the  short  life  that  we  have,  make  the  best 
use  for  yourself  and  for  your  friends.  *  *  *  I  am 
sometimes  afraid  that  your  omission  to  write  has 
some  real  cause,  and  shall  be  glad  to  know  that 
you  are  not  sick,  and  that  nothing  ill  has  befallen 
dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  or  any  of  your  family.  I  am, 
&c.,  Sam.  Johnson." 


rndly  a  sufl^rer,  though  he  enrfeaTOured  to  conceal  it.  But 
after  all.  thtre  can  be  no  doubt  that  B<tswel)  was  liable  to 
grnU  Inrqiialitiri  of  •plriti.  which  will  Account  for  msnjr  of 
the  pcctiliariticf  of  hit  character,  and  ihuuld  Induce  ut  to 
pity  what  his  cootamporarics  laughed  at —  Caoasa. 
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Yet  it  was  not  a  little  painful  to  me  to  find 
that  in  a  paragrapli  of  this  letter,  which  I  have 
omitted,  he  still  persevered  in  arraigning  me  as 
before,  which  was  strange  in  him  who  nad  so 
much  experience  of  what  I  suffered.  I,  how- 
ever, wrote  to  him  two  as  kind  letters  as  I 
could ;  the  last  of  which  came  too  late  to  be 
read  by  him,  for  his  illness  increased  more 
rapidly  upon  him  than  I  had  apprehended ;  but 
I  had  the  consolation  of  being  informed  that 
he  spoke  of  me  on  his  death-bed  with  affection, 
and  I  look  forward  with  humble  hope  of  re- 
newing our  friendship  in  a  better  world. 

I  now  relieve  the  readers  of  this  work  from 
any  farther  personal  notice  of  its  author ;  who, 
if  he  should  be  thought  to  have  obtruded  him- 
self too  much  upon  their  attention,  requests 
them  to  consider  the  peculiar  plan  of  his  bio- 
graphical undertaking. 

Soon  after  Johnson's  return  to  the  metro- 
polis, both  the  asthma  and  dropsy  became  more 
violent  and  distressful,  lie  had  for  some  time 
kept  a  journal  in  Latin  of  the  stiite  of 
his  illness,  and  the  remedies  which  he  used, 
under  the  title  of  ^gri  Ephemeris,  which  he 
began  on  the  6th  of  July,  but  continued  it  no 
longer  than  the  8th  of  November ;  finding,  I 
suppose,  that  it  was  a  mournful  and  unavail- 
ing register.  It  is  in  my  possession ;  and  is 
written  with  great  care  and  accuracy. 

Still  his  love  of  literature  '  did  not  fail.  A 
very  few  days  before  his  death  he  transmitted 
to  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Nichols,  a  list  of  the 
authors  of  the  Universal  History,  mentioning 
their  several  shares  in  that  work.  *  It  has,  ac- 
cording to  his  direction,  been  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  is  printed  m  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  December,  1784. 

As  the  letter  accompanying  this  list  (which 
fully  supports  the  above  observation)  was 
written  but  a  week  before  Dr.  Johnson's  death, 
the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  find  it  here 
preserved :  — 

JOHNSON  TO  NICHOLS. 

"  December  6.  1784. 
"  The  late  learned  Mr.  Swinton,  having  one  day 
remarked  that  one  man,   meaning,  I  suppose,  no 


1  It  1«  truly  wonderful  to  consider  the  extent  and  constancy 
of  Johnson'*  literarv  ardour,  notwithstanding  the  melancholy 
which  clouded  and  embittered  his  existence.  Betides  the 
numerous  and  various  works  which  he  executed,  he  had,  at 
different  times,  formed  schemes  of  a  great  many  more,of  which 
the  following  catalogue  [see  Appendix]  was  given  bv  him  to 
Mr.  Laugton,  and  l>y  that  gmitlenmn  presented  to  his  M^O^'ty- 
—  BoswELL.  This  cataloeue^A%  Mr.  Boswell  calls  it,  is,  by 
Dr.  Johnson  himself,  intitled  "  Dej(ign9,'*  and  is  written  in  a 
ff>w  iiHg>>H  of  a  small  duodecimo  notc-lmok  bound  in  rough 
calf.  It  seems,  from  the  hand,  that  it  was  written  early  in 
life  :  from  the  marginal  dates  it  appears  that  some  portions 
W(>ro  added  in  l7.Vi  and  I7r>3.  In  the  first  page  of  this  little 
volume,  his  late  Majesty  King  George  III.  wrote  with  his 
own  han«l :  —  '*  Original  Manuscripts  qf  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
ton,  prtsinttd  by  his  Jricnd, Langton,  Esq.  April  16th, 

17?*5.     f;. /i."— Crokiir. 

2  History  of  the  Romans  :  by  Mr.  Bower.  —  Boswkll. — 
Bishop  Warburton,  in  a  letter  to  Jortin,  in  1749.  speaks  with 

f treat  contempt  of  this  work  as  "  miserable  trash,**  and  **  the 
iifaiTious  rhapsody  calletl  the  Universal  History."  A'icA. 
Ant'c.  vol.  ii.  p.  i73.  Hut  Mr.  Gibbon's  more  favoura))le 
opinion  of  this  work  will,  as  Mr.  Markland  observes,  claim 


man  but  himself,  could  assl^  all  the  pants  c^  ck 
Ancient  Universal  History  to  tbetr  proper  lutiiar. 
at  the  request  of  Sir  Robert  Chamberv  a  t 
myself,  gave  the  ac^>unt  which  I  dov  tnits:  *. 
you  in  his  own  hand;  being  willix^  tkti. 
great  a  work  the  history  should  be  knciviu  vjii'x 
each  writer  should  receive  his  due  prcporjca  4 
praise  from  posterity. 

"  I  recommend  to  you  to  preserve  this  Km  ■*' 
literary  intelligence  in  Mr.  Swintoa'^  ovm  bix  ' 
to  deposit  it  in  the  Museum,  that  the  verkti  x 
this  account  may  never  be  doubted.  Imv 
your  most  humble  servant,  Sam.  Jobit^v' 


Mr.  [Swinton.] 


The  History  of  the 
Carthaginians. 
Numidians. 
Mauritanians. 
Ga^tuliaus. 
Garainanthcs. 


The  History  of  tiie 
Cyrenaici. 
MamarioL 
R^io  Synio. 
Turks,  Tarti!\»5: 
Moguls. 


Melano  Gaetulians.  Indians. 

Nigrits.  Chinese. 

Dissertation  on  the  Peopling  af  Anieria 

•^— Independency  of  iJw  -Vr** 

The  Cosmogony,  and  a  small  portof  tbeHtc:'' 
immediately  following ;  by  Mr.  Sale. 

To  the  birth  of  Abraham ;  chiefly  by  Mr.  &^ 
vock. 

History  of  the  Jews,  Gauls,  and  Spaaia^;  > 
Mr.  Psalmanazar. 

Xenoplion's  Retreat ;  by  the  same. 

History  of  the  Persians  and  the  Coostastis^' 
litan  Empire ;  by  Dr.  CampbelL 

History  of  the  Romans ;  by  Mr.  Bowec 

During  his  sleepless  nights  he  anrase'J  ^* 
self  by  translating  into  Latin  Terse,  ^^-^  '^ 
Greek,  many  of  me  epigrams  in  the  •As'" 
logia."  These  translations,  with  soroe  c4> ' 
poems  by  him  in  Latin,  he  gaTC  to  hi?  5^  - 
Mr.  Langton,  who,  having  added  •  f^*  *** 
sold  them  to  the  booksellers  for  a  shaL  ao 
to  be  given  to  some  of  Johnsoo*5  i^j-«' 
which  was  accordingly  done ;  and  iktr  r 
printed  in  the  collection  of  his  worf:*- 

A  very  erroneous  notion  had  areola:'-: : 
to  Johnson's  deficiency  in  the  kn<nrlc<%e ;'  *"* 
Greek  language,  partly  owing  to  the  mr^^ 
with  which,  from  knowing  bow  much  tfcet« 


as  much  attention  as  the  "deereM**  of  WBtarw^* 
not  Improperly  been  termed  by  the  former  -tbe  airt*^  . 
tyrant  of  the  world  of  literatiue."   Cibban  si*^  - 
"excellence  of  the  flrrt  part  of  th«  L »!?»*».**»_ 
generally  admitted."    The  History  of  Ibe 
also  observe*. "  is  executed  with  tiodi  ervM 
judgment.  This  history  would  be  taTsluiWj  ' 
parts  of  the  same  merit  ♦'—  MittrL  Works,  t.«i 
curious  facts  relating  to  this  woit,  ■»*  <9f?S 
of  it  committed  to  himtcir,  will  be  foM«  ■  '* 
Memoirs,  p.  291. —  CaoKSa.  .._  . 

3  On  the  subject  of  Dr.  •'<*•*»'•  ^rif-- 

Seat  pleasure  in  quoting  an  anacdott  wa  V** 
r.  Gifford.  in  his  Life  of  Ford :  —       ..  .  k, 
'•  My  friend  the  late  Lord  Giwt«o«  »; 
Hill,  where  I  usually 
became  acoiudnted  with 
Bryant.    Here  the  conrersotloB 
Greek     ■     ■ 
table, 

correct, , ^ 

that  he  was  something  of  ny  op'^'T,.    m 
and  reserved.    *  But.  Sir,'  said  L  w"*"'  " 


^43 


spent  a  psit  of  *•  ^"TT*'  -  **.•*- 

»iih  that  I^JS^SmmSt,  • » 
onrersotloB  tumw  **  "^ — L^  ^«. 
criticism  by  Dr.  Johnsm  la  ubiww^ 
which  1  Tentured  (/w/s«A»lf2Fl 
t,  and  pointed  it  oat  to  hiB.  *"^|^^ 
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to  be  learnt,  he  xised  to  mention  his  own  com- 
parative acquisitions.  When  Mr.  Cumberland ' 
talked  to  him  of  the  Greek  fraffments  which 
are  so  well  illustrated  in  ^  The  Observer,**  and 
of  the  Greek  dramatists  in  general,  he  candidlj 
iUTknowledged  his  insufficiency  in  that  parti- 
cular branch  of  Greek  literature.    Yet  it  maj 
be  said,  that  though  not  a  great,  he  was  a  good 
Greek    scholar.      Dr.  Cluirles    Bumej,    the 
younger,  who  is  universally  acknowledged  by 
the  lx!st  judges  to  be  one  of  the  few  men  of 
this  age  who  are  very  eminent  for  their  skill 
in  that  noble  language,  has  assured  me,  that 
Johnson  could  give  a  Greek  word  for  almost 
every  English  one;  and  that,  although  not 
sufficiently  conversant  in  the  niceties  of  the 
lunguage^  he»  upon  some  occasions,  discovered, 
even  in  these,  a  considerable  degree  of  critical 
ac'umen.    Mr.  Dalxel,  jnrofessor  of  Greek  at 
E<linburgh,  whose  skill  is  unquestionable,  men- 
tioned to  me,  in  very  liberal  terms,  the  impres- 
sion which  was  macie  upon  him  by  Johnson,  in 
a  conversation  which  thev  had  in  London  con- 
cemiug  that  language.  As  Johnson,  therefore, 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  first  Latin  scholars 
in  modem  times,  let  us  not  deny  to  his  fame 
some  additional  splendour  from  Greek.* 

I  shall  DOW  fulfil  my  promise  of  exhibiting 
specimens  of  Tarious  sorts  of  imitation  of 
Johnson*s  style. 

In  the  *^  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Aciwleray,  ns?,**  there  is  an  "Essay  on  the 
Style  of  Ur.  Samuel  Johnson,"  by  the  Keyerend 
Robert  Burrowes,  whose  respect  for  the  great 
abject  of  his  criticism'  is  thus  evinced  in  the 
r'nncluding  paragraph:  '*I  have  singled  him 
[lut  from  the  whole  body  of  English  writers, 
because  his  univer8all;^-acknowledged  beauties 
would  be  most  apt  to  mduce  imitation  :  and  I 
iiave  treated  rather  on  his  faults,  than  his 
:H>rfection8,  because  an  essay  miffht  comprise 
ill  the  observations  I  could  muce  upon  his 
Uults,  while  volumes  would  not  be  sufficient 
i  >r  a  treatise  on  his  perfections.** 


min1c«^  *  Dr.  JohtiMfi  bfaiiMtf  admiCtad  thmC  h«  was  not  a 
immJ  c;rcrk  ■cboUu'.*  *  Sir,* he  replied,  with  a  Mrloub  af>d  its- 
r^cslve  air,  *  It  i«  not  eaay  for  oa  to  lay  what  turh  a  man  aa 
ohfisoo  would  call  a  good  Or««k  Mholar.*  1  hope  that  I 
rofited  tfT  that  letton— certainly  I  never  forgot  lV*^G(f' 
itrd't  tt'ork§  tffFbrd^  vol.  i.  p.  Ixii.  ->  CaoKaa. 
>  Mr.  Cumberland  aMuret  me  that  he  waa  alwaja  treated 
ith  great  courteaT  bf  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  in  his  **  Letters  to 
lr».  Thrale.**  vol.  11.  p.  SB.,  thus  speaka  of  that  learned, 
lernioua,  and  accomplished  gentleman : "  The  want  of  conv- 
«My  fa  an  locoavcnience,  but  Mr.  Cumberland  Is  a  million.'* 

t  Johnaon  professed  not  to  be  deeply  skilled  in  Greek,  but 
A*  not  much  pleased  if  his  profeulon  was  beliered.  Mrs. 
loasi  tells  OS  that  when  the  King  of  Denmark  was  in  Env- 
n<S  [In  I76B],  one  of  his  noblemen  waa  brought  by  Mr. 
i>tm«n  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  at  Mr.  Thrale*s  oountnr-hottse ; 
»4j  h«vl>»ff  lieard,  be  said,  that  he  was  not  famous  for  Greek 
M^rmtarm^  attacked  him  on  the  weak  side  ;  politely  adding* 
at  Isei  cboaa  that  converaaUon  on  purpose  to  favour  htmself. 
r  Johnaoo*  howerer,  displayed  so  copious  a  knowledge  of 
tUtora.  I>ooka,  and  every  branch  of  learning  in  that  Ian- 
.^^Ht>  tbaS  Ui«  SMtleman  appeared  astottlshed.  When  he 
M  «oO0.  iohnson  said. "  Now  for  all  this  triumph  1  may 
j^h  Tbrale's  Xeoophoo  here,  as,  1  think,  excepting  that 
,^    I  b*w«  not  looked  in  a  Greek  book  Uiea«  ten  jrears :  but 

I^TelliiU* 


^  !y^Y**   baste  my  dear  frlemls  were  all  in."  conUnued  he, 
tnnooant  iMrelsner  that  I  knew  oothing  of 


Mr.  Burrowes  has  analysed  the  composition 
of  Johnson,  and  pointed  out  its  peculiarities 
with  much  acuteness;  and  I  would  re- 
commend a  careful  perusal  of  his  Essay  to 
those  who  being  captiyated  by  the  union  of 
perspicuity  and  splendour  which  the  writings 
of  Johnson  contain,  without  having  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  his  rigour  of  min^  may  be 
in  danger  of  becoming  bad  copyists  of  his 
manner.  I,  howerer,  cannot  but  observe,  and 
I  observe  it  to  his  credit,  that  this  learned 
gentleman  has  himself  caught  no  mean  degree 
of  the  expansion  and  harmony  which,  in- 
dependent of  all  other  circumstances,  charac- 
terise the  sentences  of  Johnson.  Thus,  in  the 
preface  to  the  Tolume  in  which  the  Essay 
appears,  we  find,  — 

**  If  it  be  said,  that  in  loeieties  of  this  tort  too 
much  attention  is  frequently  beatowed  on  subjects 
barreo  and  spcculattTC,  it  may  be  answered,  that  no 
one  acienoe  b  so  little  connected  with  the  rest  as 
not  to  afford  many  principles  whose  use  may 
extend  considerably  beyond  the  science  to  which 
they  primarily  belong,  and  that  no  proposition  is 
so  purely  theoretical  as  to  be  totally  incapable  of 
being  applied  to  practical  purposes.  There  is  no 
app«ircnt  connection  between  duration  and  the 
cyeloidal  arch,  the  properties  of  which  duly 
attended  to  have  fumisbed  us  with  our  best 
regulated  methods  of  measuring  time:  and  he 
who  had  made  himself  master  of  the  nature  and 
affections  of  the  logarithmic  curve  is  not  awara 
that  he  has  advanced  considerably  towards  ascer- 
taining the  proportionable  density  of  the  air  aft  ita 
various  distances  from  the  surbce  of  the  earth,** 

The  ludicrous  imitators  of  Johnson*s  style 
are  innumerable.  Their  general  method  is  to 
accumulate  hard  words,  without  considering, 
that,  although  he  was  fond  of  introducing 
them  occasionally,  there  is  not  a  single  sentence 
in  all  his  writings  where  they  are  crowded 
together,  as  in  the  first  yerse  of  the  following 
imaginary  Ode  by  him  to  Mrs.  Thrale^  which 
appeared  in  the  newspapers : — 

Greek  1  Ob  no !  he  knows  Bothing  of  Oreekl**  wMi  a  loud 
burst  of  laughter.  It  has  been  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  never 
exerted  such  steady  application  as  he  did  for  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  In  the  study  of  Greek ;  but  frequent  passagea  m  hla 
diarjr  and  letters  contradict  this  stataencni. — c^aoEaa. 

s  we  must  smile  at  a  IttUe  inaccuracy  of  metaphor  In  the 
prefhee  to  the  Transactions,  which  Is  written  bj  Mr.  Bur- 
rowes. The  eriHe  qf  tke  §h/te  of  Johnson  having,  with  a  just 
seal  for  literature,  obaenreo,  that  the  whole  natian  are  esilled 
on  to  exert  themselves,  afterwards  says,  **  They  are  eaUfd  am 

SvifTT  tge  which  can  have  laudable  InSusooe  on  the  heart 
man.^*  —  Boawaii See  mmii^  p.  QS.  n.  1.  —  Caoasa. 

4  Johnson's  wishing  to  unite  blmjelf  with  this  rich  widow 
waa  much  talked  of,  but  I  believe  without  foundation.  The 
report,  however,  gave  occasion  to  a  poem,  not  without  cha- 
racteristical  merit,  entltied  **  Ode  to  Mrs.  Thr^e,  bjr  Samuel 
Johnson.  LL.D.,  on  their  supposed  approaching  Nuptials:** 
printed  for  Mr.  Faulder  In  Bond  Street.  I  shall  quote  as  a 
specimen  the  first  three  staaxas:  — 

**  If  e*er  my  Angers  touch'd  the  lyre. 
In  satire  fieree»  In  pleaaure  gay. 
Shall  not  my  Tbralla'a  amilas  Inspire  ? 
Shall  Sana  refuse  the  sportive  lay  ? 


**  My  dearest  lady!  view  your  slavey 
Behold  him  as  your  very  SeruS  ; 
Bager  to  write  aa  author  grave. 
Or  govern  well —the  brevlng-tub. 
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•*  Cerviiial  eoetor*$  viduate  dame, 
Opinit  thou  this  gigantic  frame, 

Procuwbing  at  thy  shrine* 
ShalU  catenated  by  thy  charms, 
A  captive  in  thy  ambient  arms, 

Perennially  be  thine  ?** 


that  I  might  introduce  quotatioiis  from  a  nu* 
merous  body  of  writers  in  our  language,  fiinre 
he  appeared  in  the  literary  workL  L  s-hiJl 
point  out  the  following :  — 


This  and  a  thousand  other  such  attempts 
are  totally  unlike  the  original,  which  the 
writers  imagined  they  were  turning  into 
ridicule.  There  is  not  similarity  enough  for 
burlesque,  or  even  for  caricature. 

Mr.  Colman,  in  his  "  Prose  on  several  Oc- 
casions," has  "A  Letter  from  Lexiphanes, 
containing  proposals  for  a  Glossary,  or  Vooa- 
htdaru  of  the  Vtdgar  Tongue;  intended  as  a 
Supplement  to  a  larger  Dictionary."  It  is 
evidently  meant  as  a  sportive  sally  of  ridicule 
on  Johnson,  whose  style  is  thus  imitated,  with- 
out being  grossly  overcharged :  — 

"  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  idle  and  illiterate 
will  complain  that  I  have  increased  their  labours 
by  endeavouring  to  diminish  them ;  and  that  I 
have  explained  what  is  more  easy  by  what  is  more 
difficult — ignotum  per  ignotiuM,  I  expect,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  liberal  acknowledgments  of  the 
learned.  He  who  is  buried  in  scholastic  retire- 
ment, secluded  from  the  assemblies  of  the  gay,  and 
remote  from  the  circles  of  the  polite,  will  at  once 
comprehend  the  definitions,  and  be  grateful  for 
such  a  seasonable  and  necessary  elucidation  of  his 
mother-tongue.** 

Annexed  to  this  letter  is  the  following  short 
specimen  of  the  work,  thrown  together  in  a 
vague  and  desultory  manner,  not  even  adher- 
ing to  alphabetical  concatenation. 

*'  HiGGLEDT  MGOLSDT,  —  Conglomeration  and 
confusion. 

**  HoDOK-FODOE,  —  A  culinaty  mixture  of  hete- 
rogeneous ingredients ;  applied  metaphorically  to 
all  discordant  combinations. 

^  Trr  FOR  Tat, —  Adequate  retaliation. 

<*  Shilly  shallt, —  Hesitation  and  irresolution. 

*<  Fes  !  fa  !  fum  !  —  Gigantic  intonations. 

"  lliouAROLX,  —  Discourse,  incoherent  and  rhap- 
sodical. 

"  Crikcum-cramcdsc,  —  Lines  of  irregularity 
and  involution. 

»*  DiNG-DONo,  —  Tintinnabulary  chimes,  used 
metaphorically  to  signify  despatch  and  vehemence.*** 

The  serious  imitators  of  Johnson's  stjrle, 
whether  intentionally  or  by  the  imperceptible 
effect  of  its  strength  and  animation,  are,  as  I 
have  had  already  occasion  to  observe,  so  many, 


**  To  rich  felicity  thiw  raised, 

My  bosom  glows  with  amorous  fire. 
Porter  no  longer  shall  be  praised ; 
•TIs  I  myself  am  Tkrole*s  Entire.^* —  Boswvll, 

Mrs.  Carter,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  says, 
"  I  once  saw  him  {Dr.Joknton)  veir  mdigni  when  somebody 
Jested  about  Mrs. 'llirale's  marrying  himself.  The  choice 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  singular,  but  much  less  ex- 
ceptionable than  that  which  she  has  made."  —  Letieriy 
ToL  iii.  p.  221.  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers,  who  knew  ail 
the  parties,  says  that  the  report  was  certainly  unfounded. 
—  CaoKEB. 


WILLIAM  ROBERTSON,  D.D. 

"  In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  man,  in  his  rud*^'. 
state,  appears  as  lord  of  the  creation,  givlag  law  t'. 
various  tribes  of  animals  which  be  has  tamed  u-.i 
reduced  to  subjection.  The  Tartar  follows  t>> 
prey  on  the  horse  which  he  has  reared,  or  tend?:  r  - 
numerous  herds  which  furnish  him  both  with  t 'C 
and  clothing;  the  Arab  has  rendered  the  car^..' 
docile,  and  avails  himself  of  its  peiserering  strenrt^. 
the  Laplander  has  formed  the  reindeer  to  be  m.'  - 
servient  to  his  will ;  and  even  the  people  ^ 
Kamschatka  have  trained  their  dogs  to  Ubnu' 
This  command  over  the  inferior  creatures  is  on*  jf 
the  noblest  prerogatives  of  man,  and  «mcRi<;  t>.-. 
greatest  efforts  of  his  wisdom  and  power.  Witi.  d- 
this,  his  dominion  is  incomplete.  He  is  a  monon. 
who  has  no  subjects ;  a  master  without  serva^-.^ , 
and  must  perform  every  operation  by  the  strt.nr' 
of  his  own  arm." — HiMtory  of  Ameriea^  voL  i. 
4to,  p.  S32. 

EDWARD  GIBBON,  ESQ. 

**  Of  all  our  passions  and  appetites,  the  U*^c    ' 
power  is  of  the  most  imperious  and  onsncU'  - 
nature,  since  the  pride  of  one  man  require^  t- ' 
submission  of  the  multitude.     In  the  tumuit 
civil  discord  the  laws  of  society  lose  their  u  rr  . 
and  their  place  is  seldom  supplied  by  thtx* 
humanity.     The  ardour  of  contentioa,  the  pr 
of  victory,   the  despair  of  succe»,  the  meotor^  ■ 
past  injuries,  and  the  fear  of  ftiture  dax^frs.  . 
contribute  to  inflame  the  mind,  and  to  nlronr  t. 
voice  of  pity.'* —  Decline  and  Fall  of  tke  H.-*-  ' 
Empire,  vol.  i.  chap.  4. 

MISS  BURNET. 

**  My  family,  mistaking  ambition  for  koa. : 
and  rank  for  dignity,  have  long  planned  a  fpl*-- 
connection  fof  me,  to  whidi,  though  my  bvaru 
repugnance  has  stopped  any  advances,  their  «  *•'  ^ 
and  their  views  immovably  adhere.     I  am  bu:  ' 
certain  they  will  now  listen  to  no  other.    I  tin.  • 
therefore,   to   make  a  trial   where   I  de^ir 
success ;  I  know  not  how  to  risk  a  pnjer  « 
those  who   may  silence  me  by  a  eomimad.'  — 
Cecilia,  book  viL  chap.  1. 

REVEREND  MR.  NA RES' 

**  In  an  enlightened  and  improving  afe,  ir  • 
perhaps  is  not  to  be  apprehcndeid  from  the  tfiri.<  - 


>  On  the  original  poblicatloa  of  Mr.  Boswcirs 
the  press  teemed  with  parodies,  or  initalioBs  of  ^ 
reporting  Dr.  J<rfin»oo*s  conrersatton :  bot  tbtT*'^ 
deservedly  forgotten,  exccnt  eoe  by  Mr.  Aicsa* 
mers,  which  is  executed  with  ao  mach  UreOsM  ' 
santry ,  and  is,  in  ftict,  to  just  a  criticism  4M  tbe  IfM^ 
of  this  worl^  that  the  reader  will  be,  1  belktv."^ 
to  find  it  preserved.  See  Appendix.  '*  Umm  i 
or.  How  fo  write  tke  IMt  efome^t  Priemdr^ 

s  The  passage  which!  quote  tatakcofroBtkac 

"  Elements  or  Orthoepy ;  containing  a  distincc 
whole  Analogy  of  the  Engllah  Lttguaitv,  so  fcr  as 
Pronwneitttiom,  Aeeemt,  amf  ^'*-— **''■•  *  '■«■■■■  "•* 
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efforts  UDhl  i^u^  h^T'"  I'T*""'   ""*  "» 
be   found   perS^u^  ^^  '  ~*  ""frequently 

«a»on  wUI  denrare  „d^^     •   ""'"""ent  of 
At  such  .  tiST  A.n    •.  ^'  "  ""'""••ingly. 
ce^arTthLt   J^        ?"  "  "T""**  Peculiarly  „i. 
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A  dirtinguished  author  in  "The  Mirror'  " 
No. !?.?_    '^°'^'°°  '"'J^  '''"^J^.    ThtuTm 

fre^u^,;'!^^ J^«  "♦"Tl  »/  'P'-ng  h.«  been 
The  rcTirZ^L  '  „/."k'-'"*'  "^  vegetable  world. 

OUdncn   and    jor  an.    jL. -ulST      ^    *"    ™»"- 
through  uniwnirLJr    de»cnbed    aa    prerailing 

.hepSWi-  "~'  •*  "^  »»■•''«.  -d  the  pipe  of  .he 
of  it.  wn  ""5      »• /•'ougl'  not  iervile,  rtudv  I 


;'rrT.!frk^2JiS!2S;^^^^  to  the  .utbor 

'■    '"•  litrrattire,  lound  tSL^,^^^''  "'<»'*  learning. 


•'  'T.:iSF-- »«-"^'" '^■"•™^^^^^     ---  L^E"^'" -"'^»' -'-^^^^^^^^ 

17  'I.  *uihor.  5  Sd^^'hSl^iri'?*** '"  ^''-  John«>n.  I  bellere       h.^?""-  IL"**/'  *"  ^''  '*  ^'<'''*'  •°**  Literary  "  abttniction  ^ 

once   (or  more  than   once)  gnre  a  dinner  nni        '^^^^tidai 
cum.tance..  and  tlut  the  bail.ft  walt^  IJT  li^ji^J^^^  c?Jl 

*  it  ««-mi  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  mo.t  |n.|„iH       ^     *'^'^*«. 
Iiig  »oluin»>*  eter  rMibl.»hrJ.     I  cannot  mJk?**  '"^^  Un»*. 
was  meani  for  Jcu  or  e*rne.t ;  but  It  fx  u       Z''^  ^hl^'^rx^ 


\^rZ^^:!!i^^^  that  great  man 

J;«  "I  Smith,  in  angnSou.!.  I?     T?^  '**•  example  of  Dr. 
V''^.  Oxford.    It  mtSt    hlL*''*'^'"'  •»•■  ▼enerablo  ^/ma 
"  ''^  ««.  to  blame"  hi.  te^'»:  ^  ob.er,ed.  that  hTu 
.a.ruUr. :  Smith,  to  ih^wbol,n.H»  *J?^^  ^*»['«*  *«  "^'^'n 
f  "iwh  of  hU  learnini  to  -i  :5!.Vw^"***» '  though  Indebted 

»      do  an,  hort  to  the  llyr*  a'''''*,**'^<^ '*>•"».»»«*  wr, 
^^  •  •'  I  •»iiMd"ert  oJr  wi^L"^  "nWer.lty  io   the  world! 
;""-  of  the  works  of  Dr  Kn.!?'*^"  ^  "•  exceptionable 


!  defe^'  m^L"^  "'"T"  P»"  "-y  indeed  be 

.^^  ^^e  firm  .ubrtance  will  bear  attrWon    ,„d 
the  lustre  then  acquired  will  be  durabi?'      ' 

M«^*^  '\'>°''ever,  one  in  No.  II.  which  is 

i^^or^^^.l^LXCeSl^'J^ 

•*  They   who   build   houses  anrl    ^liaw.»  i 

P.c.ure.  „d  fbrniture  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^ 
honert  Miau,  or  mechanic  will  be"^'^!     r 
emanc ipMion  f„„  tlie  hand,  of  a  UiKtM,,*^-.? 
of  their  «natorial  niffnige."  '     ^* 

But  I  think  the  most  perfect  imitation  of 
Johnson  Ma  professed  o^  entitled  "A  Cr?- 

S  Z-^T'l^'^y  «  «  Countrv  Church 
yard,     said  to    be  written    by  At  Yo^„ 

P™^^'  «f  Greek,  at  Glasgow,  and  of  wbufi 
let  hun  have  the  credit,  uiSess  a  better  ti^l« 

.^  of  Johnson's  style,  but  tlit  verVS^Tf 
bterary  discussion  and  illustration  g^Xh 
t,Tr  ^""T*-  Having  already  quot^^^ 
tT.  iT  ""'""'  I  "halfrefer  the  c^i^^oTs  to 

;mi!f*^  *'"^;*r  ™«rit  there  may  be  in  anv 
ZTT  "L^f'T"''  "'•«•  ever/goodluS"^ 
Zm  ^  «l-  *?"'^  «*  "''''"•"'y  different 
dXient  !  ^"^'  ^°'"  •"  of  them  are  cither 
of Sti^  *''  a"^  "••  overloaded  with  i.., 
S*i^^*"'"?>«»  powerful  sentiment  to 
which  It  IS  suited  IS  not  to  be  found. 

iuJ!^^'^''  "  affection  for  his  departed  relations 
■wmea  to  grow  warmer  as  lie  approached 
nearer  to  the  tune  when  he  might  hope  to  see 


-••■.inni.     tlJii  he  Hm  .i,~».^  1 —  t-«^"«i«r  (Vine  ^iirikiian 

^  .'i*hJe  hittSee  of  iurl^***  'i?  °"''  mentioning  a  re- 
1  '^^-"ce  of^SfJ^S^f*«^/.  Notwlth.taoding  the  wide 
;;r«tr  educaCloo,T«^*t2^  trnportaiit  .ubj«:t  of  uuU 
ti4u,expr««eihtaitf.«?7J?fc"«  concerning  thi.  work  ho 
■WW .    I  thaak  7oa  for  tJie  ^rerj  great  enter 
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them  again.  It  probably  appeared  to  him  that 
he  should  upbraid  himself  with  unkind  in- 
attention, were  he  to  leave  the  world  without 
having  paid  a  tribute  of  respect  to  their  me- 
mory. 

DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR,  GREEN, 
Ap(^hecary,  at  Lichfield.^ 

"December  2.  1784. 

•'  Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  enclosed  the  epitaph  for 
my  father,  mother,  and  brother,  to  be  all  engraven 
on  the  large  size,  and  laid  in  the  middle  aisle  in 
St.  Michael's  church,  which  I  request  the  clergy- 
man and  churchwardens  to  permit. 

**  The  6rst  care  must  be  to  find  the  exact  place 
of  interment,  that  the  stone  may  protect  the  bodies. 
Then  let  the  stone  be  deep,  massy,  and  hard  ;  and 
do  not  let  the  difference  of  ten  pounds,  or  more, 
defeat  our  purpose. 

•'  I  have  enclosed  ten  pounds,  and  Mrs,  Porter 
will  pay  you  ten  more,  which  I  gave  her  for  the 
same  purpose.  What  more  is  wanted  shall  be  sent; 
and  I  beg  that  all  possible  baste  may  be  made, 
for  I  wish  to  have  it  done  while  I  am  yet  alive.* 
Let  me  know,  dear  Sir,  that  you  receive  this.  I 
am,  &c.,  Sam.  Johnsok." 


JOHNSON  TO  LUCY  PORTER.* 

"  December  2. 1784. 

"Dear  Madam, —  I  am  very  ill,  and  desire 
your  prayers.  I  have  sent  Mr.  Green  the  epitaph, 
and  a  power  to  call  on  you  for  ten  pounds. 

*'  I  laid  this  summer  a  stone  over  Tetty,  in  the 
chapel  of  Bromley  in  Kent.  The  inscription  is  in 
Latin  [p.  78.],  of  which  this  is  the  English.  (Here 
a  translation. )  'lliat  this  is  done,  I  thought  it  fit 
that  you  should  know.  What  care  will  be  taken 
of  us,  who  can  Ull  ?  May  God  pardon  and  bless 
us  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     I  am,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 


'  A  relation  of  Dr.  Johnson.     See  ante,  p.  <«90.—  Croker. 

2  It  was  not  done.  Dr.  Harwood  tells  us,  till  after  John- 
son's death;  and  when  the  church  was  new  paved  in  1796, 
the  stone  w.is  rercoved,  and.  stranpje  and  shameful  to  say,  is 
nowhere  to  be  found.     The  following  is  the  inscription  :  — 

H.S.E. 
Michael  Joii.nson, 
Vlr  impavfdus.  constans.  animosus,  periculorum  immcmor, 
laborum  patientissimus  ;  fid ucia  Christiana  fortis,  fenridu&que, 
pater-familias  appriinet-trenuus;  bibliopolaadraoduni  peritus; 
nKMite  ct  librin  et  nPKotils  exculta  ;  aniino  ita  firmo.  ut,  rebus 
adversis  diu  confllcatus.  nee  sibi  noc  suis  defuerit :  lingua  sic 
teujperata,  ut  ei  nihil  quod  aures,  vel  pias.  vel  castas  lesisset, 
aut  dolor,  vel  voluptas  unquain  expresserit. 

Natus  Cublcia?,  In  apro  Derbiensi,  Anno  1656. 
Obiit  1731. 

Apposita  est  Sara,  conjux. 

AntlquaFoRDORiiM  gonteorivinda  ;  ouam  domisednlam,  forli 
pauoi*  notam  ;  nulli  inole^tam,  mentis  acumine  et  jndicii  sub- 
til Itate  prKccIleutem  ;  aliis  multura,  sibi  parum  indulgentem  : 
y^-lternitati  semper  attentam,  omne  fere  virtutis  nomen  com- 
roondavit. 

Nata  Nortonlae  Regis,  in  agro  Vanricensi,  Anno  1669  : 

Oblit  1759. 

Cum  Nathanaelr  illorum  filio,  qui  natus  1712,  cum  rircs 
ct  aninii,  et  corporis  multa  polliceruntur.  Anno  1737,  vitam 
brevem  pia  morlo  finivit.—  Croker,  1831-47. 


CHAPTER  LXXXn. 
17S4. 

Last  Ittwutt  and  Death,  —  His  ffiB,  F&nL  sd 

BuriaL 

My  readers  are  now,  at  last,  to  behold  Simte 
J0HN8ON  preparing  himself  for  that  doocurTx: 
which  the  most  exalted  powers  affbni  du  n* 
emption  to  man.  Death  had  alwajs  b^i  / 
him  an  object  of  terror :  so  that,  thoujb  N  bk 
means  happy,  he  still  cluDg  to  life  vi:ij^ 
eagerness  at  which  manj  hare  wondemi  A 
any  time  when  he  was  ill,  he  was  Terr  mik 
pleased  to  be  told  that  he  looked  be(t«r.  A: 
mgenious  member  of  the  JSmmeiiaM  Cld*  in- 
forms me,  that  upon  one  occasion^  vk?  t* 
said  to  him  that  he  saw  health  retuniiii^  fo '  • 
cheek,  Johnson  seized  him  by  the  hi-i  i* 
exclaimed,  "  Sir,  you  are  one  of  the  kiiJe 
friends  I  ever  had." 

His  own  statement  of  his  views  athtsir- 
will  appear  truly  rational ;  and  maj?  F«ii-> 
impress  the  unthinking  with  seriousoess. 

"You  know,"  says  be  to  Mrs.  Thnle,  *'. 
never  thought  confidence  with  respect  to  fetnrr 
any  part  of  the  character  of  a  brave,  a  vise,  a  < 
good  man.  Bravery  has  no  place  where  u  ^'^ 
avail  nothing ;  wisdom  impresses  strongl;  tbi  e» 
sciousness  of  those  faults,  of  which  it  is,  peTJt< 
itself  an  aggravation;  and  goodness,  alvftvs^v^- 
ing  to  be  better,  and  imputing  every  deSs^ 
to  criminal  negligence,  and  every  fault  to  Tolactn 
corruption,  never  dares  to  suppose  the  roti-u'. 
of  forgiveness  fulfilled,  nor  what  is  waatiii^  a  t> 
crime  supplied  by  penitence. 

**  This  is  the  state  of  the  best ;  but  vtui  c.' 
be  the  condition  of  him  whose  heart  will  t»ot  k^ 
him  to  rank  himself  among  the  best,  <»  aokxt^  o* 
good  ?  Such  must  be  his  dread  of  ttte  a^ipnttrV.*: 
trial,  as  will  leave  him  little  attentioii  to  threpx^'* 
of  those  whom  he  is  leaving  for  ever ;  aad  tbr  tcr- 
nity  that  is  not  felt,  it  can  be  no  virtue  to  fag&* 

His  great  fear  of  death  ^  and  the  strznge  tiri 


3  Thig  lady  surrired  Dr.  Johnson  Just  ihfrtere  »te^; 
She  died  at  Lichfield,  in  her  serenty-firrt  jeir,  J«»:li.-  • 
1786,  and  liequeathed  the  principal  part  of  her  fartsx  -  -* 
Rev.  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Lichfield.  —  MALOnt. 

*  A  club  in  London,  foundi>d  by  th«  Icarwd  wmd.  tst^-^ 
physician.  Dr.  Ash, In  honour  of  wboce  nme  it  vain--' 
Eumelian,  from  the  Greek  Ev/mAmv  :  th<<aj:li  it  ««  «b^  ' 
contended,  and  even  put  to  a  vo(^,  that  it  ibculd  ^"^  <-• 
more  obvinug  appellation  of  F^nnmnm,  bva  the  ' 

Bos  WELL. 


lattm  to  Ut%.  »«^» 
Dr.JohDMM 


I 


^  Mrs.  Carter,   In  one  of  her 
•ays, "  1  see  bv  the  papers  that  _ 
extent  of  leamine,  and  exquisite  purity  of  mnl  wrsr  ^  :» 
has  left  no  superior,  and  I  fear  rtrj  few  «wh-    H^  ^^-^ 
and  his  piety  were  founded  00  tfte  ittaMi  <rf  Ctn*- 
principles  and  faith.    His  faults,  I  linaly  iwlis*e^  arw  »  - 
the  irritations  of  a  most  suflcrinff  stitrof  DW*^oq» 
tution,  which  scarcely  ever  allowed  bin  « 1  "^  ' 

To  this  passage  the  editor  of  Mrs.  Cartcrf 
Joins  the  following  note :  ,    ^    t^ 

"  Mrs.  Carter  told  the  editor,  thtf  to  ow^J*^^' 
versations  which  she  bad  with  this  emiBiDt  menluL  « 
told  him  that  she  had  nerer  known  Wbb  ««^i^  «J^  "^ 
trary  to  the  principles  of  the  Christian  relJlp*'     Mr  «•» ' 
her  hand  with  great  emotioa,  exchfaniDl'. '  i^^ 
and  liear  witness  to  it  when  I  am  mm!'*''- 
p.  254.  —  CHALMns.    ••  You  woodBr"  il»  "^..j^^  .  , 
place,  "•  that  an  undoubted  beiJetef  sod  ag»«_Py  ,^ 
be  afraid  of  death  ;*  but  It  U  such  cfasrscW*  «•» 
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manner  in  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  ^  imparts 
the  uneasiness  which  he  expressed  on  account 
of  offences  with  which  he  charsed  himself,  may 
p\\Q  occasion  to  injurious  suspicions,  as  if  there 
bad  been  something  of  more  than  ordinary  cri- 
minality weighing  upon  his  conscience.  On 
that  account,  therefore,  as  well  as  from  the  re- 
garil  to  truth  which  he  inculcated',  I  am  to 
mention  (with  all  possible  respect  and  delicacy, 
bowcTer),  that  his  conduct,  after  he  came  to 
London,  and  had  associated  with  Savage  and 
others,  was  not  so  strictly  rirtuous,  in  one  re- 
.HjMH't,  MS  when  he  was  a  younger  man.  It  was 
well  known  that  his  amorous  inclinations  were 
uneommonly  strong  and  impetuous.  He  owned 
to  many  of  his  friends,  that  he  used  to  take 
Uiimen  of  the  town  to  taverns,  and  hear  them 
ri'hite  their  history.  In  short,  it  must  not  be 
concealed,  that  like  many  other  good  and  pious 
iiiin,  amons  whom  we  naay  place  the  apostle 
i'liul  upon  nis  own  authority,  Johnson  was  not 
iri'ti  from  propensities  which  were  ever  "war- 
riii<;  against  the  law  of  his  mind,**  —  and  that 
in  his  combats  with  them,  he  was  sometimes 
overcome. 

Here  let  the  profane  and  licentious  pause; 
let  them  not  thoughtlessly  say  that  Johnson 
H  U.H  on  hypocrite^  or  that  his  pnnciplea  were  not 
firm,  because  his  practice  was  not  uniformly 
coiitbrmable  to  what  he  professed. 

Let  the  question  be  considered  independent 
t»t'  moral  and  religious  associations;  and  no 
ui.ui  will  deny  that  thousands,  in  many  in- 
stances, act  against  conviction.  Is  a  prodigal, 
lor  example,  an  hypocrite,  when  he  owns  he  is 
-iti^Oed  taat  his  extravagance  will  bring  him  to 
ruin  and  miserr  ?  We  are  nare  he  believes  it; 
I 'lit  inunediate  mdination,  stren^ened  by  in- 
•  l'il<;ence,  prevails  over  that  belief  in  influenc- 
ing' bis  conduct.  Why  then  shall  credit  be 
nfuAed  to  the  nmeerity  of  those  who  acknow- 
h-'lu'c  their  persuasion  of  moral  and  reli^ous 
'iiit  \%  yet  sometimes  fail  of  living  as  it  requires? 
1  heard  lyr.  Johnson  once  observe,  ^  lliere  is 
-  iiH'tbing  noble  in  publishing  truth,  though  it 
' ondemns  one*s  self.**'  And  one  who  said  in 
)i!^  ])resence,  *'he  had  no  notion  of  people  being 
If  I  earnest  in  their  good  professions,  whose 
(>ra4'ticc  was  not  suitable  to  them,**  was  thus 
i|>rinuuidcd  by  him:  —  *^Sir,  are  you  so 
.'r<>^^ly  ignorant  of  human  nature  as  not  to 
know  that  a  man  may  be  very  sincere  in 


'^'  <t««>pMt  MBM  of  Uwlr  taipcrfectioiM  and  deviations  (Von 

i>  rule  of  duly,  of  wbkh  Um  v«ry  HmC  mu«t  bit  eon«do(U  ; 

'  MK-ti  0  loatpar  of  nlnd  m  U  Mnick  with  avo  and  bumilitr 

'  '^r  protpact  of  the  taat  Mlomn  Mntmce  appcart  much 

't  r  •uittii  to  tbo  wrolebad  dcflel«nclM  of  tb«  beat  human 

-  /rmaocoa  than  tho  ttaouchtleM  McurUjr  that  nuhct  un- 

'  ''MrtiMS  Into  alaralty.'*..  JfiM  Corter'i  L^/f,  vol.  li.  p.  166. 

--raoftsa. 

>  I  touat  amy.  that  I  am  mo  nothing  mora  Urmtge  or  4mrk 
*  IU»liloa*a  oBprrMlona  than  In  tome  of  Johnion't  own ; 

t  'loiblng  half  10  bod  at  the  ( I  wa«  about  to  tajr  malignant) 
•s  Tvatkiaa  wbleh  Boawall  prooaed*  to  make.  —  Caoata. 

>  «««v  what  he  mM  to  Mr.  Malooa.  ami,  p.  67 1 .  —  Bobwbll. 
W'ti  wn\y  Mr.  Boiwelt  might  have  bcon  forgiven  if  he  had 

•<  revived  tbete   ttories,  which,  whether   true  or   false 
'•tctnailj,  wcro  aaar  flfty  jeara  ^M.    He  had  already  said 


good  principles,  without  having  good  prac- 
tice?** [p.  390.] 

But  let  no  man  encourage  or  soothe  himself 
in  "presumptuous  sin,**  from  knowing  that 
Johnson  was  sometimes  hurried  into  indul- 
gences which  he  thought  criminal.  I  have 
exhibited  this  circumstance  as  a  shade  in  so 
great  a  character,  both  from  my  sacred  love  of 
truth,  and  to  show  that  he  was  not  so  weakly 
scrupulous  as  he  hss  been  represented  by  those 
who  imagine  that  the  sins,  of  which  a  deep 
sense  was  upon  his  mind,  were  merely  such 
little  venial  trifles  as  pouring  milk  into  his  tea 
on  Good-Friday.  His  understanding  will  be 
defended  bv  my  statement,  if  his  consistency 
of  conduct  be  in  some  d^ree  impaired.  But 
what  wise  man  would,  for  momentary  gratifica- 
tions, deliberately  subject  himself  to  8ufi*er  such 
uneasiness  as  we  find  was  experienced  by 
Johnson  in  reviewing  his  conduct  as  compared 
with  his  notion  of  uie  ethics  of  the  Oospel  P 
Let  the  following  passages  be  kept  in  remem- 
brance:— 

[176S.]  «  O  God,  giver  and  preserver  of  all  life, 
by  whose  power  I  was  created,  and  by  whose  pro. 
vidence  I  am  sustained,  look  down  upon  me  with 
tendemea  and  mercy;  grant  that  I  may  not  have 
been  created  to  be  finally  destroyed ;  that  I  may 
not  be  preserved  to  add  wickedness  to  wickedness.** 
(iV.ojMf  Afedl,  p.  47.) 

[1766.]  **0  Lord,  let  me  not  sink  into  total 
depravity ;  look  down  upon  me,  and  rescue  me  at 
last  ftom  the  captivity  of  sin.**    (p.  68.) 

[1769.]  **  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father, 
who  hath  continued  my  life  from  year  to  year, 
grant  that  by  longer  life  I  may  beeome  leas  de- 
sirous of  sinful  pleasures,  and  more  careful  of 
eternal  happiness.**    (p.  84.) 

[1773.]  <'Let  not  my  years  be  multiplied  to 
increase  my  guilt ;  but  as  my  age  advances,  let  me 
become  more  pure  in  my  thoughts,  more  regular 
in  my  desires,  and  more  obedient  to  thy  laws.** 
(p.  120.) 

[No  date,]  **  Forgive,  O  merciftil  Lord,  what- 
ever I  have  done  contrary  to  thy  laws.  Give  me 
such  a  sense  of  my  wickedness  as  may  produce 
true  oontrition  and  effectual  repentance:  so  that 
when  I  shall  be  called  into  another  state,  I  may  be 
received  among  the  sinners  to  whom  sorrow  and 
reformation  have  obtained  pardon,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.     Amen."    (p.  130.) 

Such  was  the  distress  of  mind,  such  the  peni- 
tence of  Johnson,  in  his  hours  of  privacy,  and 


(amti. 


PL  80.)  Quite  enough,  and 
juttlOed  in  Mjing  on  this  topic.  'The  reader 


p^hapi  moim  than  he  was 
ill  rrcotlt^t 
that  it  has  been  thown  (anii,  p.  35.  n.  A,  and  p.  49.  n.  S)  that 
the  duration,  and  prob^blf  tne  inteotitjr.  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
intinucy  with  Savage  Imto  been  greativ  exaggerated, 
and  BO.  no  doubt,  have  been  the  tupposeo  consequeooea 
of  that  Intimacy.  —  Caoaaa. 

s  Journal  of^a  Tour  to  tlie  Hebrides  (ant^,  p.  335.).  On 
the  same  suMcct.  in  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  dated  Norem- 
ber  39.  I7S3.  be  aaakes  the  following  Just  observatimi :  "  Life, 
to  be  worthy  of  a  rational  being,  must  be  always  in  pro- 

frression  ;  we  must  always  purpose  to  do  more  or  better  than 
n  time  past.  The  mind  is  enlarged  and  elevated  by  mere 
purposes,  though  they  end  as  they  began,  by  airy  contem- 
plation. We  oooapare  and  Judge,  though  we  do  not  practise.** 

..—  BOSWBIX. 
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ill  his  devout  approaches  to  his  Maker.  His 
sincerity^  theretbre,  must  appear  to  every  can- 
did mind  unciuestionable. ' 

It  is  of  essential  consequenc^e  to  keep  in 
view  that  tliere  was  in  tins  excellent  man's 
(Miwhiot  no  false  principle  of  commntution^  no 
(Ifliherate  indul;j[ence  in  sin,  in  consideration  of 
a  counterbalance  of  duty.  His  offending  and 
his  re])entin«;  were  distinct  and  separate'':  and 
when  we  consider  his  almost  unexampled  at- 
tention to  truth,  his  intlexible  integrity,  his 
constant  piety,  who  will  dare  to  **cast  a  stone 
at  him?"  liesides,  let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  he  cannot  be  charged  with  any  offence  in- 
dicating badness  of  hearty  any  thing  dishonest, 
base,  or  malignant;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  charitable  in  an  extraordinary  degree  : 
so  that  even  in  one  of  his  own  rigid  judgments 
of  himself  (Kaster-eve,  17H1),  while  he  says, 
"I  have  corrected  no  external  habits  ;"  he  is 
ol)liged  to  own,  *^  1  h(>pe  that  since  my  last 
communiim  I  have  advanced,  by  pious  reflec- 
tions, in  my  submission  to  Clod,  and  my  bene- 
volence to  man."  (p.  li)2.) 

I  ant  conscious  that  this  is  the  most  diflicult 
and  daiigenms  part  of  my  biographical  work, 
ami  i  cannot  but  be  very  anxious  concerning 
it.  I  trust  that  1  have  got  through  it,  preserv- 
ing  at   once   my   regard   to   truth,  —  to   my 


1  Hoswoll,  with  a  tlisinj;oi)noiisn»*8s  which  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  arroimt  lor.  sfl«>cts  all  tlicsr  piis.s;i};('!i  (siipprrssing  the 
dales)  and  K'Vfs  th«-tn.  I)y  Iti^  inlriKluctory  observations, 
siK  h  a  ineiiliar  «ol.>nriiit;,  a>  to  maki- it  appi-ar  t!)at  Jolinson 
acciisou  hiinsi-if  of  sciiMial  liccntioiiMU'sg  :  uhfreas  I  will 
take  upi)n  invsi'lf  to  as^trt  that  the  rntirc  prayers  from 
whii-h  noswt'II  has  ^ar/j/rd  th<'«e  extracts,  as  well  as  the 
general  context  of  tiie  wliole  vohuue,  if  ri-ad  fairlv  and  can- 
(litlly.  «!<»  not  afford  the  slifihtcst  colour  for  the  special  charge 
which  Ho>well  make";.  Why  has  Hoswell  suppressed  other 
passages  of  corresjMJndinK  dates  wliich  explain  the  com- 
paratively innocent  nature  of  the  errors  with  which  Johnson 
re|iroached  hims«'lf?  In  17'i9,  he  c<)n("«'*>es  "  iV//<fi«*.«*  and 
uriilrrt  of  worxfiifi;"'  in  17'><>,  amidst  a  lnni;  ajid  minute  list 
of  sidf-accusations  there  is  not  a  hint  at  ciuninal  indidj;ences 
—  nor  in  I7t'd  —  nor  a*:ain  in  17'»'J:  and  durnig  tlie  whole 
l>«'ri(Ml  from  which  Hosweirhrxtract*  are  made,  it  upftears  from 
Johnson's  sprnju'  explanations  of  them,  that  h\i,most  scriotu, 
if  not  his  only  oirences,  were  "  misApcnt  time,"  *' want  qf 
diliiirmr,"  "  time  lint  in  idleness  or  misspent  in  unpni/itabJe 
r>rif)h'f/ments,"  ami  the  like :  and  that  tlie  oulv  sensual  In- 
dul>;<'nc<'  is  lying  late  in  betJ,  and  occasionally  too  much 
*'  addiilion  to  meat  and  wtnr."  *"  My  cfn<^  dejieienei/,"  he 
sa\ -<  ( 1771).  "  has  been,  that  my  life  is  Immethodical."  '*  3/y 
rr'^itin^  sin,"  he  say^,  177(\.''  is  waste  uj  time  and  slugpish- 
wtii."  In  the  Anderdim  MSS.  there  is  a  note  dated  in  1784, 
reci>r<fint;  a  nxdution  "to  endraTonr  to  conquer  scruples ;*" 
and  in  the  Hose  MSS.  of  a  much  earlier  date,  the  following  — 


*'  Phayer  against  Scrupled. 

"  O  Lord,  who  wouldst  that  all  men  should  he  saved,  and 
who  knowt'st  that  without  thy  grace  we  can  do  nothing  ac- 
cept.il>l«-  to  thee,  have  mercy  upon  me.  Knable  me  to  break. 
tin- rh '.in  of  my  sin>.  to  reject  sensuality  in  thought,  and  to 
overcome  ami  suppress  vaiu  scruples;  and  to  use  such  ddi- 
geiiee  iti  law  tul  eiii|'|ovnirnt  {is  may  en.il)le  me  to  support 
m\Mlf  .iiid  do  jjKud  to  others.  O  Lord,  torgive  me  the  time 
lo-t  in  idleness  ;  p.inlou  the  sins  which  I  have  comniitt«Hl, 
and  grant  that  I  ni.iy  redeetn  the  time  misspent,  and  be  re- 
coii«  de«i  to  liue  liy  true  r«'pentance.  that  I  m.iy  lite  and  die 
in  peace,  .md  he  received  to  everlasting  happiness.  Take 
not  from  me.  O  Lord,  thy  Holy  Spirit,  bi.t  let  me  have  8up- 
j>ort  .uid  comfort,  tor  Je>us  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 

"  Trnwsr.  June  2»i.  17'JH.  Of  this  prnyer  there  is  no  date, 
nor  can  I  lonjecture  trhen  it  iras  composed."  —'Johnson. 

This  prayer,  written  long  before  Hoswell  became  nc- 
qu.iinted  wuh  Johnson,  seems  t<»  me  a  complete  answer  to 
the  inferences  extorted  by  Uoswell  from  the  garbled  extracts 


friend,  —  and  to  the  interests  of  virtt  a: 
religion.  Kor  can  I  apprehtnd  iL:  e- 
barm  can  ensue  from  the  knowfe  (-•  .^ 
irregularities  of  Johnson.,  guardetl  i«  I  h- 
stated  it,  than  from  knowing  that  Ada*  l  ti 
Parnell  were  int^^iperat-e  in  the  ii>«'oir  . 
which  he  himself,  in  his  Lives  of  ikv  t- 
brated  writers  and  pious  men,  hasntitt.i..«r_ 
to  record.** 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  iTtTTEJ: 
detail  of  the  particulars  of  Johnson  ?  tvu.--  . 
days  "*,  of  whom  it  was  now  evidcL!  itn- :: 
crisis  was  fast  approaching,  when  be  ebn" 
like  men^  and/aU  like  oneofihepmcC  \ 
it  will  be  instructive,  as  well  ajs  iiniitv,:: 
the  curiosity  of  my  readers,  to  re«orti  i^ 
circumstances,  on    the   authenticity  ui  ^^ 
they  may  perfectly  rely,  as  I  have  l»ira  r  l 
utmost  pains  to  obtain  an  accural*?  ai-'vc 
his  last  illness,  from  the  best  aut-boriiT. 

Dr.  Heberden,  Dr.  Brockle^by,  Dr.  Wi-r^. 
and  Dr.  Butter,  physicians,  tfHDer:'a.»i;  ■ 
tended  him,  without  accepting  anv  fee^.  *■ 
Mr.  Cruikshank,  surgeon  ;  and  all  tini  • 
be  done  from  professional  skill  and  ii  i  t^  r^ 
tried,  to  prolong  a  life  so  truly  valua  iv  :. 
himself,  indeed,  having,  on  account  oi  L^' ' 
bad  constitution,  been  perpetually  af>p;\  u^- ' 
sell*  to  medical  inquiries,  united  hiiOTD  ■:." 


of  the  later    prayer*.      Can   we   luppow.  th«t  w*>\^  " 
reproaching   himself    with   i-ndolence  and  •ctsskX  »  <- 
habitually  guilty  of  sensual  depravity  ?  —  Ccu^ie. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  related,  with  rery  eame«t  ar?^ t? '  > 
story  of  a  gentleman,  who,  in  an  immli^  of  p.L-  '. 
came  the  virtue  of  a  young  woman,     whm  »lvr  %-.: 
•'  I  am  afraid  we  hare  done  wrong  !  "  be  4n5»frf<  •  ^.  -  ' 
have  done  wrong;  —  for  I  would  noc  (teb* acA  Act •&:«.  - 

BOSWELL. 

^  This  is  a  poor  and    disingenuous  de(<ecf  ^:f  "' 
grievous  error.     It  is  one  thing  io  repeat  —  m  \^^  i-- 
did,  histofieaf/jff  what  all  the  world  knew,  atd  iVw  »  -^ 
dined  to  blame  seriously  —  that  Parzieii  acd  it 
a  cheerful  glass  — 

"  Narratur  et  prisci  Catonis 
*    S«pe  mero  caluisse  virtu*.** 


But  it  is  quite  another  iking  to  insinuate  oneMHY  is:^ 
confidence,  to  follow  him  for  twenty  years  lil^  « ••*  '^ 
to  note  his  words  and  actions  like  a  s|^,  to  ranvart 
secret  papers,  and  scrutinize  and  gartje  ^»«'  **^  '"^ 
tious  confessions,  and  iAen,  with  all  the  FU>iit*f-  4-. 
which  such  a  show  of  (Hendship  mu«t  ctmier,  to  jrf  - 
low  and  hlthy  guilt,  snppofed  to  ha»e  bew  t-.^^ 

Juarter  of  a  century  before  the  informer  and  hi*  rx 
riend  had  ever  met,  and  which,  cooseqoeatir.  S-*"* 
only  have  had   from  hearsay  or  frc-m  ^u««i,*^  ** 
personal  testimony  and  all  the  docuromtary  «nil«^ 
to  disprove.    Boswcll  must  have  l)e«)  actuatw  bf  •»«=' 
motive,  or  labouring  under  a  morbid  deJuswo.  wh«  - 
regarded  these  wanton,  and,  I  conscieotiousJr  M>"^-^ 
nious,  slanders  on  his  illustrious  friend,  as  cai>^»^j* " 
interest  of  virtmt  and  reitgnmj"  and.  abornD. "  «  '^ 
entreat  any  reader  who  mar  at  all  quwtioo  **TJ*^ 
my  charges  agaiust  Bosweli.  and  my  defrooe  ^^  '^ 
on    this    point,    to  refer  to  the  voloiae  of  ^'^ 
Meditations  itself,  which   I  pled«  mysdf  9i\  ^^- 
refute  all  Bosweil's  extraordinary  ii»pot«tioos-i*-^ 

<  The  particulars  which  Mr.  BoswUl  sI«»m«  - 
jealousy  between  him  and  someof  Jobwon's  •-"^"' • 
prevented  Am  being  able  to  give,  I  have  «ufpb«»-  ff  -*» 
pendix. —  Crokbr.  .,-i-v- 

*  Mr.  Green  (p.  490.)  reUtfdth«  »k«  •»■'  '~^ 
friends  desired  that  Dr.  Warren  shwiM  ^'*jf*tr^  . 
they  might  call  in  whom  they  pl«*«** :  «"/^^ ' 
was  called,  at  his  foing  away  Johnson  «hL  "  '  f* 
in  at  the  eleventh  hour,  but  you  sluli  **  f"'  TJI  f 
your  fellow-labourers  Fraods,  pot  i«J»  ^' 
coach  a  copy  of  the  EngUtk  PoOt,''  -  ClaU»- 
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with  those  of  the  gentlemen  who  attended  him ; 
nn<!  imojTining  that  the  dropsical  collection  of 
w.iti^r  which  oppressed  him  might  be  drawn  off 
)>y  making  incisions  in  his  body,  he,  with  his 
u>ii.»l  rosolule  defiance  of  pain,  cut  deep,  when 
U'.'  thought  that  his  surgeon  had  done  it  too 
tii.dcrly.  * 

A)>out  eight  or  ten  da^s  before  his  death, 
uliin  Dr.  IJrocklesby  paid  him  his  morning 
\  1-it,  he  sceme<l  very  low  and  desponding,  an(l 
-  .iii,  **  I  have  been  as  a  dying  man  all  night." 
]\r  then  emphatically  broke  out  in  the  words 
<»t'  Sliiik.'tpcare  — 

**  (^  inst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  disca<:ed  ; 
I'luck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
M.izc  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain; 
Ami  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
(Mi':utw  the  stufTd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff, 
Wnich  weighs  upon  the  heart?** 

To  which  Dr.  Brocklesby  readily   answered 
lr.»in  the  same  great  poet,  — 

" Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself." 

J<  ihn5on  expressed  himself  much  satisfied  with 
lh<*  application. 

Oil  another  day  after  this,  when  talking  on 
tti  •  subject  of  prayer,  Dr.  Brocklesby  repeated 
Iroin  Juvenal,  — 

**  Drandum  est,  ut  sit  mens  saoa  in  eorpore  sano,** 

:.:itl  SO  on  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  satire  ;  but 
i  I  running  it  quickly  over,  he  happened,  in  the 

'  i^iti  apatium  vit«  estremum  inter  munera  ponat,*" 

t.  •  pronounce  mpremttm  for  exiremum;  at  which 
.|.Jiim<m*8  critical  ear  instantly  took  offence, 
Mj  I  <lti»coursing  vehemently  on  the  unmetrical 
.  tVi'i-t  of  such  a  lapse,  he  showed  himself  as  full 

..  i»ver  of  the  spirit  of  the  grammarian. 

Having  no  other  relations  ^  it  had  been  for 
-  .iiM.'  time  Johnson*s  intention  to  make  a  liberal 
•  'Mvi^ion  for  his  faithful  servant,  Mr.  Francis 
1,  irK«»r,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  particularly 
i:ti<1cr  his  protection,  and  whom  he  had  all 

;.  .ng   treated    truly   as    an    humble    friend. 


TliU  bntd  enprrlm^nt  Sir  John  Hawkins  hiu  rHAted  in 

•.  M  tiiJinnrr  mm  In  iU(rK'*t  m  charfff  agaitut  Johiiton  of 

cionAlly  h««tmfnir  hit  end  ;  a  chargi*   »<>  very   lucon- 

nt  wtlh  htt  rtiarartrr  In  rvvry  mfiert,  that  It  is  Injurious 

•  t  »•>  rrfuir  it.  as  Mkr  Jntm  has  thought  It  ti4>rc«>tary  to  «1n. 

«  rvbimt  Ihat  what  Johnson  did  in  hopes  of  relief  liidU 

'.  I   an  ritraordhiary  eagerness  to  retard  bis  dUsolutioo. 

Mr.  HAswetl  has  eni)tt«d  to  notice  tie  line,  for  the  sake 
.  wtiU-h  Dr.  Brockleslyj  probably  Introduced  the  quotation, 

•'  Kortan  poaee  anlmim  et  morUt  terrore  earemtemt  '* 
1  he  wbota  passsffe  la  thus  paraphrased  by  Dryden  :— 

**  ^.^^  [Be  thy  prayertl  confined 
To  health  of  body  and  content  of  mind  ( 
A  soul  that  can  securely  Amth  defy. 
And  rminc  It  Nature's  privilege  to  die ; 
h^rmr  and  manly,  hardened  to  sustain 
The  load  of  life,  and  eaerrised  in  pain  !  '* 

Jswenol.  Sat.  3.%.  ~  CaoKia.  iat7. 

•  The  aiithof  In  a  former  page  has  shovn  the  injustice  of 
r  J'>ho  HavMns's  charge  against  John«on,  with  respf<>t  to 
fv«raoo  oC  Iha  oame  oif  Ueely,  whom  he  has  Inaccurately 


Having  asked  Dr.  Brocklesby  what  would  be 
a  proper  annuity  to  a  favourite  servant,  and 
being  answered  that  it  must  depend  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  master ;  and  that  in  the 
case  of  a  nobleman  fifty  pounds  a  year  was 
considered  as  an  adequate  reward  ior  many 
years*  faithful  service  ;  —  "  Then,"  siud  John- 
son, "  shall  1  be  nobilisgimus,  for  I  mean  to  leave 
Frank  seventy  pounds  a  year,  and  1  desire  you 
to  tell  him  so."  It  is  strange,  however,  to 
think,  that  Johnson  was  not  free  from  that 
general  weakness  of  being  averse  to  execute  a 
will,  so  that  he  delayed  it  fnmi  time  to  time; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  Sir  Jolm  Hawkins's 
rej)eatcdly  urging  it,  I  tliink  it  is  probable 
that  his  kind  resolution  would  not  have  been 
fulfilled.  After  making  one,  which,  as  Sir 
John  Hawkins  informs  us,  extended  no  further 
than  the  promised  annuity,  Johnson's  final 
disposition  of  his  property  was  established  by 
a  n  ill  and  Codicil,  of  which  copies  are  sub- 
joined. 

**  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  /,  SnmtuI  Juhn- 
Jon,  being  in  full  po*ses»ion  of  my  facvUies^  but  fear- 
ing  this  night  may  put  *tn  end  to  my  life,  do  ordain 
this  my  last  tcill  and  testament.  J  bequeath  to  God  a 
Mul  polluted  by  many  sins,  but  I  hope  purified  by 
Jesus  Christ.  I  leave  seven  hundred  and  fifiy  pounds 
in  the  hands  of  Bennet  Ixinyton,  Esq.  ;  three  hundred 
pounds  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Perkins, 
brewers  i  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Percy,  bishop  of  Dromare  ;  one  thousand 
pounds,  three  per  cent,  annuities  in  the  public  funds; 
and  one  hundred  pounds  now  lying  by  me  in  ready 
money  :  all  these  brfore-mentioned  sums  and  property 
I  leave,  I  tay,  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  and  Dr.  WUHam  Scott,  of  Doctor^  Com- 
mons,  in  trust,  far  the  following  uses  :  —  TheU  is  to 
say,  to  pay  to  the  representatives  of  the  late  WiUiam 
Innys,  boo/cseller,  in  St.  PuuTs  Churchyard,  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds;  to  Mrs.  White,  my  female 
servant,  one  hundred  pounds  stock  in  the  three  per 
cent,  annuities  aforesaid.  The  rest  of  the  aforesaid 
sums  of  money  and  property  ^  together  with  my  books, 
plate,  and  household  furniture,  I  leave  to  the  before- 
mentioned  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
and  Dr,  Wdliam  Scott,  also  in  trust,  to  be  applied, 
after  paying  my  debts,  to  the  use  of  Francis  Barber, 


represented  as  a  relation  of  Johnson's.  (Seep.  789.)  That 
Johnson  was  anxious  to  discover  whether  any  of  his  relations 
were  lit  ing.  Is  oviitred  by  I  he  foiluwlug  letter,  written  not 
long  belure  he  made  his  will :  — 

"JOHNSON  TO  THE  REV.  DR.  VYSE. 

**  In  Lambeth. 

**  Bolt  Court.  Nov.  ».  1784. 

••  .Sia,~I  am  desirous  to  know  whether  Charles  Scrimshaw, 
of  WooHtr«»e  (I  think).  In  }«mr  father's  neighbourhood,  be 
now  liTtnti ;  what  i«  hts  rfiiulition,  and  where  he  may  be 
found,  ir  you  can  roiivenlently  make  any  Inquiry  about  nim, 
and  ran  do  it  without  deUy.  it  will  be  an  act  of  great  kindness 
to  me,  he  lieitiK  very  nriirly  related  to  me.  1  beg  [youl  to 
pardon  this  trouble.    I  am.  Atc.  Sam.  Johnson.^' 

In  conformity  to  the  wish  expressed  in  the  preceding  letter, 
an  inquir)  ».tk  mM<li- ;  but  no  netrt^odMots  oi  Charles  Scrim- 
fthAW  or  of  hit  si»iers  were  dut'overeil  to  be  living.  Dr. 
V')-s<'  Infonn*  me.  that  Dr.  Johnt'in  told  him,  "  he  was  dis- 
amNiinted  in  thr  Inquiries  he  hw)  made  after  hit  relations." 
There  Is  therefore  no  ground  whatsoever  for  supnosiag  that 
he  was  unmindful  of  tbrm,  or  neglecteit  them.—  H«LOftt. 
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mi/  ruftH'Serrant,  a  negro,  in  such  manner  as  they 
shiill  judge  most  fit  and  iivaihihlc  to  his  benefit,  jind 
I  itf)jtnint  the  af'nrexaid  Sir  Ji)shua  Jiej/nolds,  Sir  John 
Jfiiu/iiiis,  and  Dr.  William  Scott,  soic  executors  of 
thi^  inij  last  will  anil  testiinient,  htref>y  revoking  all 
f'ltr/iicr  u'i/L^  <ind  testnmenfs  whatever.  In  witness 
whereof  I  hereunto  suhscrihc  nig  name,  and  ajffix  my 
seal,  this  eighth  dag  of  December,  1784. 

"  Sam.  Johnson,  (L.  S.) 
**  Signed,  sealed,  pnffiished,  declared,  and  de- 
lirered.  In/  the  said  testator^  as  his  last  will 
and  testiitnent,  in  the  presence  of  us,  the 
word  two  being  first  inserted  in  the  opposite 
page.  *•  Gkokge   St  a  a  II  an. 

"  John   Dksmoulims." 

"  !ig  wag  of  codicil  to  mg  last  will  and  testament,  I, 
Samuel  Johnson,  give,  ilevise,  and  bequeath,  my  mes- 
&U(tL:e  or  tenement  situate  tit  Lichfield,  in  the  county  of 
Stalf'nnl,  with   the   appurtenances,  in   the  tenure  and 
occupation  of  Mrs.  liond,  of  Lichfield,   aforesaid,   or 
of  Mr.  Jlinchman,  her  under-tenant,  to  my  executors, 
in  trust,  to    sell    and   disjtose  of  the  same;   and  the 
inmietf  arising  from  such  sale  I  give  and  berpteath  ns 
follows,  viz.    to  Thomas    and  Benjamin,    the   sons  of 
Fisher  Johnson,   late  of  Leicester,  and Whit- 
ing,  daughter  of   Thomas  JJinsim,  late  of  Coventry, 
and  the  grand-daughter  of  t/ie  said  Thomas  Johnson, 
one  full  and  equal  fourth  part  each  ;  but  in  case  there 
shall  be    more  grand-damjhlers  than  one  of  the  said 
Thomas  Johnson    living  at  the  time  of  my  decease^  I 
give  and  bequeath  the  part  or  share  of  that  one  to  and 
equally   between    snch    grand-daughters.       I  give  and 
biffiiidth   to   the    liev.    Mr.   Rogers,  of  Berkley,  near 
Froinn,    in   the  connti/   of  Sionerset,  the    sum  of  one 
hundr-d  jtounds.  requestint/  him   to  apply  the  same  /<>• 
wards  the  mainfeminrr  of  FJizahet'i  Heme,  a  lunatic.^ 
I  aho  give  and  btipufith  to  my  god-children,    the   son 
aril  liaughter    of  Munrilius    Lowe,  painter,  each   of 
i'lrin  one  hundred  pitunds  of  my  stock  in  the  three  per 
cent.    consiUidafed  annuities,    to  be   applied  and  dis- 
posed of  by  and  at  the  discretion   of  my  executors,  in 
the  educ<ition  or  settlement  in  the  world  of  them  my 
soid  Irgatces.      Also  I gi^e  and  bequeath  to  Sir  John 
Jliuvhins,  one  of  my  executors,  the  Annales  Ecclrsiastici 
of  Baronius,  and  JfolinsheiTs  and  Stowe's  Chronicles, 
ami    111  so   an    octavo     Common    Pmyer-Book.        To 
Bennet  Langton,  Esq.,  I  give  and  bequeath  my  Poly- 
glot Bible.     To  SirJoshnn  Reynolds,  my  great  French 
Dictionary,  by  Marfiniere  ;  and  my  own  copy  of  my 
folio  Fnglish  Dictionary,   of  the   last  revision.       To 
Dr.    William  Scott,  one  of  my  executors,   the  Dici'-^n- 
iKiire    dc     Commerce,    and    Lectius's    edition    of  the 
(ireek    Poets.      To    Mr.     Jfindham,     Pacta:     Graci 
Iferoici  per  Llenricum  Stephanum.       To  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Strahan,    vicar    of    Islington,    in     Mifhllesex,     Milfs 
Creek     Testament,      Beza's     Greek      Testament,     by 
Sttf)hens,   all  my  Latin  Bibles,  and  my  Greek  Bible^ 
by   Wechlius.       To    Dr.    Ileberden,    Dr.     Brocklesby, 
Dr.    Butter,  and   Mr.    Cruikshank,    the  surgeon   who 
attended  me,     Mr.  Holder,    my  apothecary,    Gerard 


>   Sho  was  hi*  first  cotisin.  —  Choker,  T>'47. 

5  Kranois  Barh.r.  Dr.  Johnson's  prinriital  legatee,  died 
ill  tin-  inlirm.irv  al  Stairoril,  altiT  iirul»'rgoinp  a  painful 
ojn'tafioii.  hVbri'iarjr  13.  ImOI.  —  Malone.  In  tin- <lcnlleinan'f 
.M,((,M/inr'  f<)r  17!'.'i,  p.  fil".).,  tliore  arc  soin<»  an«'nli>tt*8  of  Uar- 
)>  M,  in  which  it  is  said  that  ho  wasth<'n  forty-oi^ht  years  old. 
Mr.  Ch.ihn.Ts  think'*  that  hr  was  about  titty-six  when  he 
di'<l  ;  hut  as  he  oiitfred  Johnson's  service  in  1752,  and 
rmiui  sc.iro'ly  hav*'  hcen  tlicn  uikIit  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
ag<',  it  i&  probable  that  lie  was  somewhat  older.  —  Croker. 


Hamilton,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Gardiner,  of  SssT-ksE,h 
Frances  Reynolds^  Mr.  Mooie.,  and  the  fomajj^ 
Hoole.,  his  son,  each  a  hook  at  their  dectim,  ki »'» a 
a  token  of  remembrance.  I  also  fjive  and  i^fi'^y  c 
Mr.  John  Dtrnioutins.,  two  hundred  /k&iii«  t^v^:- 
dated  three  per  cent.  annuitieM  ;  and  to  .V'.  Soi^-v 
the  Italian  mastery  the  stan  of  five  pomU.  ti  i  c 
out  in  books  of  piety  for  his  oum  use  Awi-y^-^ 
the  said  Bennet  lAinfftOH  hath  agreed,  itmi^^^^ 
of  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  ^i&^^y 
tioned  in  my  will  to  be  in  his  hands,  ta  cne  -'. 
secure  an  annuity  of  seventy  poisnds  pcy^  ^' 
the  life  of  me  and  my  servant,  Frtzneis  Bcp>^.  'J 
the  life  of  the  survivor  of  us,  to  Mr.  G«gy  '^'^- 
in  trust  for  us  :  my  nund  and  will  is,  tkiJ  u  <v 
my  decease  before  the  said  apreenaent  shaJI  tt  pfrhr.'- 
the  said  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fiftt/ p*i:^  ^' 
the  bond  for  securing  the  said  sum,  shall  ^ta^i^'' 
Francis  Barber  ;  and  I  hereby  give  a»d  f-'Of- 
him  the  same,  in  lieu  of  the  bequest  in  kis  t<:rHr  -^ 
tained  in  my  said  wilL  And  I  herehs  (ajr^r  • 
executors  to  deduct  and  retain  ati  rrpetua  »^'  'i- 
or  may  be  incurred  in  the  execttticmo/asi^iir 
or  of  this  cotiicil  thereto,  out  of  snch  estait  a^'-  '5" 
as  I  shall  die  possessed  of.  Ail  the  rest,  fvsj-t.  ^ 
remainder  of  my  estate  and  effects  I  girea*i  i^^^^^ 
to  my  said  executors,  in  trust  for  the  mii  f"' 
Barber  *,  his  executors  and  administmton.  ^ 
my  hand  and  seed,  this  ninth  day  of  Dcctisbtr.  ''■ 

'*  Sam.  JoHKsoy,  t  L  :i 

**  Signed,  sealed,  puhlisfted,  dednred,  an^'b^ 
by  the  said  Samuel  Johnson,  asoB'i  ri?^ 
cil  to  his  last  will  and  testament,  in  tki ; 
of  us,  who,  in  his  presence,  and  <B  kit  '•-- » 
and  also  in  the  presence  <f  each  t^^'  »-" 
hereto  subscribed  our  names  as  x^tneutx 

**JoHS  Co«rr. 
*•  WiLiOAM  0:i>?' 
•*  Hemt  Cotx" 

Upon  these  testamentary  details  it  :«<  p'^^ 
to  make  a  lew  observations.    His  eAp?^-' 
clarution  with  his  dying  breath  as  a  CLm  - 
as  it  had  been  often  pnicti>ed  in  ?th-H  ••' 
writings,  was  of  real   (•onso<]uence  ^•'-^  ' 
great  man,  for  the  conviction  of  a  min^i  c,  - 
acute  and  strong  might  well  0Terh*iirH':  - 
doubts  of  others  who  were  his  contasp^-'" 
The  expression  polluted  may,  to  some,  ^t- 
an  impression  of  more  than  ordinan  J^<^'^^~^ 
nation;    but    that  is  not  w«Tant«?a    r 
genuine    meaning,    as    appears   fr«a      * 
Rambler,'*  No.  42.»    The  same  word  »  3:^' 
the  will  of  Dr.  Sanderson,  Bisht^  (^  Lx. 
who  was  piety  itself.     His  legacy  of  ***/'* 
dred  pounds  to   the  representatirw  *^ 
Innys,  bookseller,   in  St  Paul «  Cbm^^^ 
proceeded  from  a  very  worthy  in<<iv^ 
told  Sir  John  Hawkins  that  his  fatber  tor  - 


3  The  quotalioni  fnwi  the  Scriptnrw  ^^Jf^  - 
tionary  cuffieientljr  justiff  lb«  OM  of  IkM •*rL^_,  . 
not  «»ccur  in  No.  42.  of  the  Rambler.  ">*^^.  ,,, 
Hebrides  he  uses  the  word  familurlr. «» «^»  "^ 
the  breakfast  table  with  slices  t^.^****^^!' 
(Mfrhaps  have  meant  tb«  leUer. So. ^jT]^- , 
to  Sir  Joshua  Keycolds's  pa^  th«  **■• 
canvau  with  dafonnity." — CioKfi' 
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1)i>come  a  bankrupt,  Mr.  Innjs  had  assisted 
him  with  money  or  credit  to  continue  his 
t.u>Inoss.  "  This,**  said  he,  "  I  consider  as  an 
nl.li^'ution  on  me  to  be  grateful  to  hisdescend- 
:uii<."  The  amount  of  his  property  proved 
In  he  consiiierably  more  than  he  had  supposed 
it  to  be.  Sir  John  Hawkins  estimates  the 
(M'ipK'iit  of  Francis  Barber  at  a  sum  little  short 
ot  fit  teen  hundred  pounds,  including  an  an- 
nuity of  seventy  pounds  to  be  piud  to  him 
>>y  Air.  Langton,  m  consideration  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifly  pounds  which  Johnson  had 
l*iit  to  that  gentleman.  Sir  John  seems  not  a 
iiiMe  angry  at  this  bequest,  and  mutters  ^^a 
raveat  against  ostentatious  bounty  and  favour 
to  negroes.'*  But  surely,  when  a  man  has 
inuTicy  entirely  of  his  own  acquisition,  espe- 
(-i:illy  when  he  has  no  near  relations,  he  may, 
without  blame,  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases,  and 
with  great  propriety  to  a  faithful  servant.  Mr. 
Jt.irljer,  by  the  recommendation  of  his  master, 
retired  to  Lichfield,  where  he  might  pass  the 
r<'>t  of  his  days  in  comfort.  It  has  been 
oiijocted  that  Johnson  omitted  many  of  his 
h>  .-t  friends,  when  leaving  books  to  several  as 
t<*ki*ns  of  his  last  remembrance.  The  names 
«>t  Dr.  Adams,  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Bumey,  Mr. 
H<'(*tor,  Mr.  Murphy,  the  author  of  this  work, 
und  others  who  were  intimate  with  him, 
an'  not  to  be  found  in  his  will.  This  may  be 
:i«'<>ounted  for  by  considering,  that  as  he  was 
\f  ry  near  his  dissolution  at  the  time,  he  pro- 
K.i!)Iy  mentioned  such  as  happened  to  occur  to 
him  ;  and  that  he  may  have  recollected  that  he 
h  id  formerly  shown  others  such  proofs  of  his 
I'VLMrd,  that  it  was  not  necessai'y  to  crowd  his 
w  ill  with  their  names.  Mrs,  Lucy  Porter  was 
much  displeased  that  nothing  was  left  to  her  ; 
hilt  liesides  what  I  have  now  stated,  she  should 
h.ivc  considered  that  she  had  left  nothing  to 
.fohuHon  by  her  will,  which  was  made  during 
h  9  lifetime,  as  appeared  at  her  decease.    His 


■    Id  many  of  thrai  he  had  written  little  notes  :  somctimef 

*'     •9'*r  memoriali  of  his  de|Mirtf^  wile  ;  ai.  "  Thii  «a«  dear 

I  ■  t'y't  iKKik:  "  •omt'timet  (iccasional  remarks  of  difforrnt 

•  t.      Mr.  Lf sons,  of  ClifTord's  Inn,  has  favoured  me  with 

Two  followmg:  "  In  '  Holy  Kulos  and  Helps  to  I>rrotiun, 
lirtao  Duppa.  Lord  Bishop  uf  Winton,  '  Preces  quidam 

•  fur  dillgrnter  tractasse  ;  spcro  non  tnMudltut.'    In  *  The 
<         'ru»tao  in  fallible  Axiomata,  by  John  Heydon,  Gent,' 

':  xe4  to  vhkh  are  some  verses  addreiied  to  the  author, 

'<d   Ambr.  Waters.  A.  M.   Coll.   Ex.   Oxou..     •  These 

I     -  tt  %er«ei  were  written  to  Hobties  by  Bathurst.  upon  his 

I  -    >tiM>  oo  Human  Nature,  and  have  no  relation  to  the 

-     %.  >-  Ao  odd  fraud.' "  >-  BuiWiLL.    If,  as  has  been  sUted, 

ri.id  about  hCiOO  voluroet.  they  did  not  produce  one  shilling 

.  ■  'lum*.     Mr.  Wludhain  bought  Markland's  Statins,  and 

•  <  '••  m  the  first  page,  **  Pmit  e  Ultrit  clarutimi  Sammelii 
'  I  nt„n.**  It  now,  by  the  favour  of  Mr.  Jesse,  who  bought 
'   .*  Mr  Windham's  sale,  belongs  Co  me.  —  ('BOKta. 

1  here  can  be  little  douht  that  these  two  qturto  volumes 

«  r-r«-  of  ths  same  klrtd  as,  if  they  were  not  Actunlly  trarucrtpts 

'    >  .irjoiM  little  iltaries,  some  uf  which  fell  into  the  hand*  of 

I  *'    strahcn  and  others ;  the  strong  expresnion  that  he  would 

•  •    "gPM^  nukL  **  had  they  been  purloined,  confirms  my 

•  f  that  fir.  Johnson  never  could  have  intended  that  these 
"v'f  ahoiild  have  been  published.    I  am  confident  that  tkrff 

•  »  givM  to  I>r.  Ktrahan  inadvertently, » if  indeed  they 

gives    at  all,  for   which  we  have   no  evidence  but 
■•'    xnhao's  verjobscoro,  contradictory,  and  improbable 

•  'tifment  t  and  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  It  was  bp  «ca. 

•  h/  only  Osey  eacaped  destruction  on  the  Ut  of  December, 
.w  r  ami/,  p.  799.—  CiOKU. 


enumerating  several  persons  in  one  group,  and 
leaving  them  "  each  a  book  at  their  election," 
might  possibly  have  given  occasion  to  a  curious 
question  as  to  the  order  of  choice,  had  they  not 
luckily  fixed  on  different  books.  His  library, 
though  by  no  means  handsome  in  its  appear- 
ance, was  sold  by  Mr.  Christie  for  two  hundred 
and  forty-seven  pounds  nine  shillings ;  many 
people  being  desirous  to  have  a  book  which 
bad  belonged  to  Johnson.* 

The  consideration  of  numerous  papers  of 
which  he  was  possessed  seems  to  have  struck 
Johnson's  mind  with  a  sudden  anxiety ;  and 
as  they  were  in  great  confusion,  it  is  much  to 
be  lamented  that  he  had  not  intrusted  some 
faithful  and  discreet  person  with  the  care  and 
selection  of  them ;  instead  of  which  he,  in  a 
precipitate  manner,  burnt  large  masses  of 
them,  with  little  regard,  as  I  apprehend,  to 
discrimination.  Not  that  I  suppose  we  have 
thus  been  deprived  of  any  compositions  which 
he  had  ever  mtended  for  the  public  eye ;  but 
from  what  escaped  the  flames  I  judge  that 
many  curious  circumstances,  relating  both  to 
himself  and  other  literary  characters,  have 
perished. 

IVo  very  valuable  articles,  I  am  sure,  we 
have  lost.,  which  were  two  quarto  volumes ', 
containing  a  full,  fair,  and  most  particular 
account  of  his  own  life,  from  his  earliest  re- 
collection. I  owned  to  him,  that  having  ac- 
cidentally seen  them,  I  had  read  a  great  deal 
in  them ;  and  apologising  for  the  liberty  I  had 
taken,  asked  him  if  I  could  help  it.  lie  pla- 
cidly answered,  **  Why,  Sir,  1  do  not  think 
you  could  have  helped  it."  I  said  that  I  had, 
for  once  in  my  life,  felt  half  an  inclination  to 
commit  theft.  It  had  come  into  my  mind  to 
carry  off  those  two  volumes,  and  never  see 
him  more.  Upon  my  inquiring  how  this 
would  have  affected  him,  "Sir,"  said  he,  ^^ I 
believe  I  should  have  gone  mad."  ' 


3  One  of  these  volumes.  Sir  John  Hawkins  informs  ua,  he 

£ut  into  his  pocket ;  for  which  the  excuse  he  states  is,  that 
e  meant  to  preserve  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  per- 
son «  horn  he  describes  so  as  to  make  it  sufficiently  clear  who 
is  meant  [Mr.  George  Stecvens]  :  "  having  strong  reasons," 
said  he,  'vto  su«p<>ct  that  this  man  might  find  and  make  an 
ill  use  of  the  book."  Why  Sir  John  should  suppose  that  the 
gentleman  alluded  to  would  act  in  this  manner,  he  has  not 
thoti|(ht  fit  to  explain.  But  what  he  did  was  not  approved  of 
by  Johnson  ;  who,  upon  being  acquainted  of  it  without  delay 
by  a  friend,  ex^rosed  great  indignation,  and  warmly  insiati-d 
on  the  book  t>einff  delivered  up ;  and,  afterwards,  in  the  sup- 
position of  his  musing  it,  without  knowing  by  whom  it  had 
iieen  taken,  he  said.  "  Sir,  I  should  have  gone  out  of  the  world 
distrusting  half  mankind."  Sir  John  next  day  wrote  a  letter 
to  Johnson,  assigning  reasons  for  his  conduct  ■,  upon  whkh 
Johnson  observi^l  to  Mr.  Langton,  "  Bishop  Sanderson  could 
not  have  dictated  a  better  letter.  I  could  almost  say,  Meiims 
tit  tic  oemtuitte  quam  nam  eratte,**  The  agitation  into 
which  Johnson  was  thrown  by  this  hicident  probably  made 
him  hastily  burn  those  precious  records,  which  must  ever  be 
regretted.  —  Boswiix.  1  cannot  tell  what  Hawkins's  apology 
to  Johnson  may  have  been,  but  the  excuses  which  be  alleges 
in  his  book  are  contemptible,  and  prove  the  animus  furamdii 
but  it  li  mot  certain  that  the  volume  which  Hawkins  took 
was  one  of  these  two  ouartos ;  and  it  it  certain  that  a  de- 
struction of  papers  took  place  a  day  or  two  before  that  event 
Johnson  baa  really  some  reason  lor  "  distrusting  mankind,** 
when,  of  two  dear  friends,  be  found  one  half  luclined  to 
commit  a  theft,  and  another  actually  commuting  it.  Bishop 
BandtnMio  was  nt&mA  to  because  he  was  ao  eminent 
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Durinii  l»i>^  li"^t  illiioss  Johnson  experienced 
the  steady  and  kind  uttachnient  of  his  nume- 
rous irieuds.  Mr.  Iloole  has  (hawn  up  a 
nurrali\e  '  ot*  wliat  passed  in  the  visits  wliieli 
he  paitl  him  diiriiiir  that  time,  from  tlie  10th 
of  Novemix-r  to  tiie  l.'Uh  of  Deeeiidier,  the 
day  (»f  his  diMtli,  inelusive,  and  lias  fuvouied 
nie  witli  Ji  perusal  of  it,  witli  permission  to 
make  oxtracts,  which  I  have  done. 

Nobody  was  more  attentive  to  him  than 
Mr.  Lan'iton  *,  to  whom  he  tenderly  said,  Te 
t'nrniti  iiiorieiis  (U'firicute  iiuiuu.  And  1  think 
it  lii'^dilv  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Windham,  that 
his  important  <»ccupations  as  an  active  states- 
man clid  not  previMit  him  froui  payinij^  as-iduous 
respect  to  the  dvin^r  sa-je  whom  he  revered. 
^Ir.  Lanizton  informs  ni",  that  '*  r»ne  day  he 
found  iMr.  Ihnke  and  four  or  five  more  friends 
sittim;  with  .lohn>on.  Mr.  l>urke  said  to  him, 
*  I  am  afraid,  Sir,  sueli  a  nuiid)er  (»f  us  may  he 
oppres>ive  to  voij.'  —  'No,  Sir,'  said  Johnson, 
*it  is  not  so;  and  I  must  he  in  a  wretelu'd 
state  indeed  wlien  your  company  would  not  he 
:i  (h'li-^ht  to  me.'  Mr.  liurke,  in  a  tremulous 
vuiee,  e\pie>-i\e  ot  heiuLT  very  tenderly  af- 
feeted,  n'pli<'d,  '  .My  dear  Sir,  you  have  always 
heen  too  ljou<1  to  me.'  Immeciiately  afterwards 
lie  went  awav.  This  was  the  last  circum- 
stance in  the  a(  quaintance  of  these  two  emi- 
nent men." 

'i'he  followincT  particulars  of  his  conversa- 
tion within  a  tew  days  of  his  death  I  give  on 
the  authority  ot"  Mr.  John  Nichols  :  — 

"  lie  sail!  tl):it  the  P-irliamentary  Dchates  were 
the  only  part  of  liis  writings  which  then  gave  him 
any  compunction  :  hut  that  at  the  time  he  wrote 
thcin  lie  had  no  c^n'.ception  he  was  imposing  upon 
the  world,  thoiiiih  they  were  frequently  written 
from  very  slender  materials,  and  often  from  none  at 
all,  —  the  mere  coinage  of  his  own  imagination. 
He  never  wrote  any  part  of  his  works  with  equal 
velocitv.  Three  ct>himn'N  of  the  inai^azine  in  an 
hour  was  no  uncommon  ell'ort,  which  was  faster  than 
most  persons  couhl  have  transcribed  that  quantity. 

"  Of  his  friend  Cave  he  always  spoke  with  great 
afTlction,  '  Vet,'  siiid  he,  *  Cave  (who  never  looked 
out  of  his  window  hut  with  a  view  to  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine)  was  a  penurious  paymaster  ;  he 
would  contract  for  lines  by  the  hundrec^  and  ex- 
pect the  long  hundred  ;  hut  he  was  a  good  man,  and 
always  delighte<l  to  have  his  friends  at  his  table.' 

"  When  talking  of  a  regular  edition  of  his  own 
works,  he  said  that  he  had  power  (from  the  book- 
sellers) to  print  such  an  edition,  if  his  health  ad- 
mitted   it ;    but  had   no   power  to  assign  over  any 


ciiiiint.  and  tr»\itrd  of  rases  f»f  consrioiict?,  Ttiere  can  l>e  no 
iloiiM  that  It.irlMT  delrct « il  ami  n  ported,  as  was  his  duty, 
ll.nvkin»'s  attempt  to  purloin  thf  voliune;  and  honof.  I  s-up- 
p(»»-,  .iro-if  Hawkins's  malfvoli'iicf  against  both  Johnson  and 
|{:uli<>r,  and  his  nidfavoiir  to  set  np  Hc(-i",v  as  a  rival  to  the 
latter.     .ltif< .  p.  Ih3.  n.  l.Hiul  p.  7s?t.  —  t;ROKIiR. 

'  'i"l»i<5  Jfinmal  Iihn  hoen  since  priiil«'«l  at  h-ncth  in  the 
T'iiri>p<-.»it  M.i^aiine  lor  S«i>trnil»er.  17'.i'.>.  At*  it  is  too  long  to 
hi'  iiiM'!  t.'d  hi'ir,  1  have  pluod  it  in  tho  Apj)i'ndix.  It  will 
bo  re  1. 1  with  int«Mi-st  — ("rokkr. 

-  Mr.  T,  in>.'ton  survived  Johnson  several  years.  He  died 
at  Suu'li  luptitn,  Dc'ceinher  IS.  IhOI,  aued  sixtv-livc. — 
Mai.osk  Hannah  More  write*;.  March  8.  17H-I.  •*  tain  »ure 
you  will  honour  Mr.  I.an^rtoii  when  I  tell  you  that  he  is  come 
to   tovui  on  purpose  to  slay  with   Dr.  Juhobou   during;   hii 


edition,  unless  he  could  add  notes,  and  ao  alter tltf^ 
as  to  make  them  new  works ;  which  H-  >«•.  r 
health  forhade  him  to  think  of.  •lnuyp'i^'- 
live,*  said  he,  *or  rather  breathe,  thrw- civ^.  ' 
perhaps  three  weeks  ;  but  find  mysdf  di.:y  lo. 
gradually  weaker.* 

•*  He   said  at  another  time,  three  or  four  .ir 
only  before  his  death,  speaking  of  the  Httif  f^^  a 
had   of  undergoing    a    chirurgical    opera!)  r.  ^ 
would  give  one  of  these  legs  for  a  year  nnirf  et  a. 
I  niean  of  comfortable  life,  not  such  as  thxiT. 
I   now  suffer  ;' — and  lamented  much  he  ini"  " 
to  read   during  his  hours  of  re>tle«o€Ss.    *i  i«. 
formerly,'  he  added,  *when  deepless  in  bed.  t  r=' 
like  a   Turk.' 

**  Whilst  confined   by   his  last  illness,  it  r~-  - 
regular  practice  to  have  the  church  servirtrn. 
him  hv  some  attentive  and  friendly  diwot    l* 
Uev.  Mr.  Iloole  performed  this  kindcftcTs: 
presence  for  the  last  time,  when,  by  hi<:oTa  n- 
no  more  than  the  Litany  was  read;  in  »i3x   ; 
responses    were    in   the  deep  and   «>nonj!i'  - 
which    Mr.   Boswell    Iuls  occasionally  ikicttti  - 
with  the  most  profound  devotion  that  car.  tc  3 
gined.      His  hearing    not  being  quite  ^ru<i  ■' 
more    than    once    interrupted    Mr,   }l:<^  «■•' 
*  Louder,   my  dear    Sir,   louder,  I  entrt^  p^' 
you   pray  in  vain  ! '  —  and,   when  the  serv!.i  r 
ended,  he,  with  great  earnestness,  turo«i  r?-- 
an  excellent  lady  who  was  present,  saying.  '  I  ^ 
you,   Madam,    very    heartily,  for  your  kjitr* 
joining  me  in  this  solemn  exercise.    IJrf  • 
conjure  you  ;  and  you  will  not  feel  the  cGropt:'^ 
at  the  last  which  I  now    feeL'*     So  truljfc-" 
were  the  thoughts  which  this  great  and  gc»».  * 
entertained    of  his   own    approaches  to  rr^."  * 
perfection. 

'•  He  was  earnestly  invited  to  publish  a  »£•!•• 
Devotional  Exercises;  but   this  (tbotig^i  bt  Js*'^ 
to  the    proposal    with  much    complacecc;.  ^'^ 
large  sum  of  money  was  offered  for  it)  he  cecr'^ 
from  motives  of  the  sincerest  modesty. 

"  He  seriously  entertained  the  thou^t  of  :r»> 
lating  Thuanus.     He  oflen  ulked  to  mt  ^'  - 
subject ;  and  once,  in  particular,  when  I  "j-^" 
wishing  that  he  would  favour  the  world,  sodr-^ 
his  sovereign,    by  a  Life  of  Spenser  (rh it  1"^  *^*^ 
that  he  would  readily  have  done  bad  be  l^or-  ^' 
to  obtain  any  new  materials  for  the  pur.«* 
added,  *I  have  been  thinking  again,  Ssr.vi  ^^ 
anus ;  it  would  not  be  the    laborious  txk  ' ' 
you  have  supposed  it.      I  should  have  tse:'  ' 
but  that  of  dictation,  which   would  be  yC-  ^ 
as  speedily  as  an  amanuensis  could  write* 

On  the  8ame  undoubted  authority  I :'  ' 
few  ariieles  whieh  should   have  heus  ;^ 
in  chronological  order,  but  which,  rr*  ■ 


A-  ■. 


illness.  He  has  taken  a  little  lodging  in  Fl<^  S;^- 
to  be  near  to  de?<'te  himsrlf  to  him.** —  Ctoar*  .  " 
'  There  it  a  flight  error  in  Mr.  Nichoi«'s  to  * 

Sears  by  the  following  roinmuoicatkRi  to  mt>  fr|« 
If.  Hoole  himccir,  now  ( 1831 )  rector  of  Po^r  j  - 
"  My  mother  was  with  its  wbeo  I  read  prayeri 
son,  on  Weiitiesday,  l)eceinlH*r  H.  ;  but  not  fitr 
A*  it  is  stitevl  by  Mr.  Nichols,  for  I  actemlrd 
Kriilay.  the  1 0th.     1  inu«t   here  mention  an  it 
show.<k  liow  ready  Johnson  was  to  make  amend* 
incivility.    When  1  called  upon  him.  tb«  mot 
had  pressed  me  rather  roitghW  to  read  i»talrr, 
peevish  ye»terdiiy ;  you  must  ibrgive  rae :  when 
smd  as  sick  as  I  am,  perhaps  you  may  be  pec ri> 
heard  bim  make  many  apologies  of  this  kind 
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th«>y  are  l>efore  me,  I  should  be  sorry  to 

omit :  — 

**  Among  the  early  aasocUtes  of  Johnson,  at  St. 
Juhn's  Gate,  was  Samuel  Uoyse,  well  known  by 
Ins  ingenious  productions ;  and  not  less  noted  for 
lii<(  imprudence.  It  was  not  unusual  for  Boysc  to 
Ik-  a  customer  to  the  pawnbroker.  On  one  of 
tiJi-M^  occasions.  Or.  Johnson  collected  a  sum  of 
tiioiiey  to  redeem  his  friend's  clothes,  which  in  two 
d.\yH  after  were  pawned  again.  *  Tlie  sum,*  said 
Johnson,  *was  collected  by  sixpences,  at  a  time 
when  to  me  sixpence  was  a  serious  consideration.* 

**  Speaking  one  day  of  a  person  *  fur  whom  he 
h:i(l  a  real  friendship,  but  in  whom  vanity  was 
^>niewhat  too  predominant,  he  observed,  that  *  Kelly 
u  as  so  fond  of  displaying  on  his  sideboard  the  plate 
nhicli  he  possessed,  that  he  added  to  it  his  spurs, 
i'or  my  part,*  said  he,  •  I  never  was  master  of  a 
pair  of  spurs,  but  once  ;  and  they  are  now  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  By  the  carelessness  of  Bos* 
uiirt  servant,  they  were  dropped  from  the  end  of 
tiic  boat,  on  our  return  from  the  Isle  of  Sky.*** 

The  late  Reverend  Mr.  Samuel  Badcock  * 
Ii.ivin^  been  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson  by 
Mr.  N  ichols,  some  years  before  his  death,  thus 
expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  that  gentle- 

11  mn :  — 

**  How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  fiivour 
you  did  me  in  introducing  me  to  Dr.  Johnson  1 
ft:  fit  km  vidi  VirgUium.  But  to  have  seen  him, 
jr.d  to  have  received  a  testimony  of  respect  from 
;  i'n,  was  enough.  I  recollect  all  the  conversation, 
\  ri  li  shall  never  forget  one  of  his  expressions.  Speak- 
I  .:;  oi  Dr.  Priestley  (whose  writings,  I  saw,  he 
« >ttmated  at  a  low  rate),  he  said,  *  You  have  proved 
hnn  as  deficient  in pn^y  as  he  is  in  learning.'  I 
lulled  him  an  *  Index  Scholar  {*  but  he  was  not 
uiiting  to  allow  him  a  claim  even  to  that  merit. 
Mo  %aid,  'that  he  borrowed  from  those  who  had 
\a  ci\  borrowers  themselves,  and  did  not  know  that 


'   Ifti^h  KHIy.  thf  drsmatlc  author,  who  died  in  Gnugh 

<  -t^tf  in  1777,  vt.  3S.     Kelly'*  Ar«C  introduction  to  Johitton 

lilt  likely  to  hAve  pleased  a  person  of  "  prciloininant 

'  J ."     After  ha%  Ins  Ml  a  short  time,  he  fiot  up  to  tuke  his 

•  ••'.  aa^inK.  th«t  he  frareci  a  InoKcr  visit  miKht  be  tr(>til)ie- 

"  Not  in  the  least,  >ir,"  Juhnson  is  saiii  to  have  re. 

'  .  ••  I  bad  f<irgotten  that  you   were  in  the  room."  — 

I  •lierty  known  as  a  Monthly  Ilevlewor,  and  for  a  con- 

>•      tT*\  wllh  Dr.  Priestley,  whose  frlriid  nixl  ndinircr  he  had 

i»iy  lf«en    lbs  a>«ittjiice  (o  Dr.  White,  in  a  c<-U-brated 

i  •..»!  Lecture,  wa*  al*o  tiie  subject  of  a  amart  c<iutrover»y 

•  '    •  :i  that  divine  and  Dr.  Parr.     lie  hud  been  bred  a  dis. 

'    r    irtit  cmforrned  to  the  eitablisheil  churoh,  and  was 

.     .•••1  m  17't7.    Ho  died  soon  alter  lu  May,  17hm,  wt.  41.— 

I  \,"  son  of  Mr.  LaTrnlte  hm  rublUh«*d(in  the  Christian 
■ »     rr»«T   Utr  January,  \'*'if*).  "  in  ordiT,"  a»  h»«  lajs.  *•  ttiac 

•  «•!  I  ton  ma)  not  t*e  lost."  «  h.it  he  call*  a  i  (irrnUoration  of 
'•  iiiarks.  which  Hfipeared  In  that  work  for  the  Oi-iober 

H  .tt-inber  precedioK.  on  the  la«t  diy*  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

I. A   Frolie's  itatement  (en'N,  a*  lar  ai  tt  ii  entitliHl  to 

'  •    r<t  couftrm  thr  opinion  already,  it  i«  hop'-d   iiiiiv<T»  illy 

•  t.tiiied.  that  Jnhiison'sdfsth  wa*  triil>  chri>.ti.-ii).  Dot  .Mr. 
.  r.i*H>  had  little  to  tell,  and  of  thut  Ittilr  uiifortunat<l^  the 

.  '  '-nt  facts  are  InditpulAtdy  errorn'ou*.  Mr.  La  Irobe 
'  •.  that '* Dr.  Johnson  had  diirins  hU  la«t  ilhu'*^  neiit 
' ,  day  to  know  when  his  father,  who  wai  theit  out  of 
MiMild  cotne  bark.  The  moment  he  .trruttl  iir  wmt 
■  '  d<K'lor's  bouse,  but  found  hlin  >pecchli-ss,  thniiKh  ten- 
'  Mr.  i<a  Trobe  addressed  to  him  some  reli^ioiu  *•%. 
'.ttton.  whieh  Johnson  showed  br  pressing  his  hand,  and 
.  r  si^ns.  that  be  understood,  and  was  thankful  for.     llu 

•  d  (b«  nest  morning,  and  Mr.  La  Trobe  always  re> 
tt<  «1  ooC  haTlog  tieen  able  to  attend  Dr.  JohbS<m  sooner. 


the  mistakes  he  adopted  had  been  answered  by 
others.'  I  often  think  of  our  short,  but  precioas 
visit,  to  this  great  man.  1  shall  consider  it  as  a 
kind  of  an  ara  in  my  life.*' 

It  is  to  the  mutual  credit  of  Johnson  and 
divines  of  difierent  communions,  that  although 
he  was  a  steady  Church  of  England  man, 
there  was,  nevertheless,  much  agreeable  in- 
tercourse between  him  and  them.  Let  uie 
particularly  name  the  late  Mr.  La  Trobe  ^  and 
Mr.  Hutton,  of  the  Moravian  profession,  liis 
intimacy  with  the  English  Benedictines  at 
Pai'is  has  been  mentioned ;  and  as  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  charity  in  which  he  lived 
with  good  men  of  the  Koinish  church,  I  am 
happy  in  this  opportunity  of  recording  his 
friendship  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hussey, 
D.D.*,  his  Catholic  Majesty's  chaplain  of 
embassy  at  the  court  of  London,  that  vcrpr 
respectable  man,  eminent  not  only  for  his 
powerful  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  but  for  his 
various  abilities  and  acquisitions.  Nay,  though 
Johnson  loved  a  Presbyterian  the  least  of  all, 
this  did  not  prevent  uis  having  a  long  and 
uninterrupted  social  connection  with  the  Kev. 
Dr.  James  Fordyce,  who,  since  his  death,  hath 
gi'atefuUy  celebrated  him  in  a  warm  strain  of 
devotional  composition. 

Amidst  the  melancholy  clouds  which  hune 
over  the  dying  Johnson,  his  characteristiciu 
manner  showed  itself  on  diflerent  occasions. 

When  l)r.  Warren,  in  his  usual  style,  hoped 
that  he  was  better,  his  answer  was,  '*No,  Sir ; 
you  cannot  conceive  with  what  acceleration  I 
advance  towards  death." 

A  nian  whom  he  had  never  seen  before  was 
employed  one  night  to  sit  up  with  him.  Being 
asked  next  morning  how  he  liked  his  attendant, 
his  answer  was,  *^!Not  at  all,  Sir;  the  fellow's 


according  to  his  wish."  Tlie  reader  will  see  that  the  Infer- 
ence {>UK^('Stod  by  thi«  statement  is,  that  Dr.  Johnson  wHhed 
for  thf  spiritual  a.«M^lance  of  .Mr.  La  Trol>e.  in  addition  (or 
It  might  e*en  hf  iiiiVrrtnl,  in  prrfermc^)  to  that  of  hi»  near 
and  diMr  friends.  ^Mr.  Hfnilc  .iiul  Dr.  Strahan,  clerpynuMi  of 
the  e«tabli*hfd  clmrrh  :  and  it  in:tr  b^*  »«'iMi  that  the  ammy- 
moos  (and  why  hih  nvrnom  ?)  wiinr  of  a  leltcr  pul)li>.hcd 
amonu'  Hannah  Mun-  s,  v.  i.  n.  37'.»..  irpi-fitii  Iho  tale  ol  Mr. 
La  Trobe's  con*«'r»atn»ii  hnvinj;  had  a  l)«'nrfuial  elfi-rt  on 
Dr.  JohiiKon't  miiiii.  Now  tlic  f.icts  of  the  c.ue  esscntiallr 
cr>ntradi«'t  JSIr.  \/.k  Tiiibf'*  account,  and  any  in(Vrenc«'B  which 
nii;^ht  t>«>  dfiliicililo  fr<'in  it.  Dr.  John'>iin.  iu  will  l»f  iteen  in 
tlic  Dianrs  of  Sir  J.  HaMkini  and  Mr.  Wnulh.im,  whs  not 
tptcrhu'is  the  day  lM'l<Me  his  dt'.ktii,  nor  did  hi*  du-  rn-xl 
Morn  nfi  (which  net-inj  inrn<loiu-d  a«  the  rt-is<>n  wli)  Mr. 
1.^1  Triitif's  visit  WA»  not  repeated),  but  in  the  ft«<  w/n^,'.  And. 
which  is  (piite  con*  lu*ive,  it  appears  from  .Mr.  Ilonlc's 
JJuiry,  that  Mr.  La  Trohf's  visit  to  Dr.  Johnson's  rctutcuce 
(and  his  tnii  .'ulinits  tlxTt' was  but  cm^)  took  place  atx>ut 
eleven  o'clock  In  the  foreimon  of  the  lOth,  three  da)»  U'fore 
Dr.  Johnson's  death  ;  that  Mr.  La  Trobe  dtd  not  cr<  n  sre 
kirn  ;  and  that  it  was  iii  th»'  course  of  that  very  day  that  Mr. 
lloole  read  pra)erk  to  him  and  a  small  ciin^Tt't^alion  of 
friend*.  An<l  I  nnul  :idd.  that  some  further  parlicniars 
stated,  witM  thf  uttfif  view,  in  the  anonymous  letl'  r  —  which 
thf  rdllor  of  Hannah  Mon*'s  ou^ht  tint  to  have  ad  lUtcd 
without  Im  Iter  authentication  —  are  certainly  and  tiiaiiifeKtly 

Jaltc.     So  litile  can  anecdotes  at  second  baud  be  trusted 

Ckokkr,  1H3I-47. 

<  N'o  doubt  the  gentleman  who  N  so  conspicuous  In  Mr. 
CunilK.-rl  uid'ii  .M(  inoirs.  He  was  sul>»<-<piently  Hrst  nm»ter 
of  the  Koinaii  Catholic  collide  at  M.<>n(>utn.  and  titular 
HUhop  of  Waterford  in  Irel  ind.  in  whi«  h  Utter  capacity  he 
published,  in  17U7.  a  pattoral  ctuuge,  which  excited  a  good 
deal  of  otiservatioD.—  CaoKBa. 
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an  idiot;  he  is  as  awkward  as  a  turnspit  when 
first  put  into  the  wheel,  and  as  sleepy  as  a 
dormouse." 

He  repeated  with  great  spirit  a  poem,  con- 
sisting of  several  stanzas,  in  four  lines,  in 
alternate  rhyme,  which  he  said  he  had  com- 
posed some  years  before,  on  occasion  of  a 
rich,  extravagant  young  gentleman's  *  coming 
of  age  :  saying  he  had  never  repeated  it  but 
once  since  he  composed  it,  and  had  given  but 
one  copy  of  it.  That  copy  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  now  Piozzi,  who  has  published  it  in  a 
book  which  she  entitles  "  British  Synonimy," 
but  which  is  truly  a  collection  of  entertaining 
remarks  and  stories,  no  matter  whether  ac-* 
curate  or  not.  Being  a  piece  of  exquisite 
satire,  conveyed  in  a  strain  of  pointed  vivacity 
and  humour,  and  in  a  manner  of  which  no 
other  instance  is  to  be  found  in  Johnson's 
writings,  I  shall  here  insert  it. 

'*  Long-expected  one-and-twenty, 

LingVing  year,  at  length  is  flown  ; 
Pride  and  pleasure,  pomp  and  plenty. 
Great  [Sir  John],  are  now  your  own. 

"  Loosen'd  from  tlie  minor's  tether, 
Free  to  mortgage  or  to  sell. 
Wild  as  wind,  and  light  as  feather, 
Bid  the  sons  of  thrift  fiirewell. 

*'  Call  the  Betseys,  Kates,  and  Jennies, 
All  the  names  that  banish  care ; 
Lavish  of  your  grandsire*s  guineas, 
Show  the  spirit  of  an  heir. 

**  AH  that  prey  on  vice  and  folly 
Joy  to  see  their  quarry  fly  ; 
There  the  gamester,  light  and  jolly. 
There  the  lender,  grave  and  sly. 

<*  Wealth,  my  lad,  was  made  to  wander, 
I^et  it  wander  as  it  will ; 
Call  the  jockey,  call  the  pander, 
Bid  them  come  and  take  their  fill. 

•*  When  the  bonny  blade  carouses. 
Pockets  full,  and  spirits  high  — 
What  are  acres  ?  what  are  houses  ? 
Only  dirt,  or  wet  or  dry. 

**  Should  the  guardian  friend  or  mother 
Tell  the  woes  of  wilful  waste : 
Scorn  their  counsels,  scorn  their  pother. 
You  can  hang  or  drown  at  last.** 

As  he  opened  a  note  which  his  servant 
brought  to  him,  he  said,  '*  An  odd  thought 
strikes  me: — we  shall  receive  no  letters  in 
the  grave."  * 


*  Sir  John  Lnde  —  the  posthumoui  son  of  (he  fourth 
baronet  by  Mr.  Thrale'6  sister.  Ho  entered  eagerly  into  all 
the  follies  of  the  day  ;  was  a  remarkable  whip  ;  and  married  a 
woman  of  the  town.  ~-  Crokcr.  See  Johnson's  letter  to 
Mrs.  Thrale.  August  Sch,  17H0.  "  You  hare  heard  in  the 
papers  how  [Lade]  is  come  to  age.  I  have  enclosed  a  short 
song  of  congratulation,  which  you  mu«t  not  show  to  anv 
body.  It  is  «xld  that  it  should  come  into  any  body's  hrao. 
I  hope  you  will  read  it  with  candour ;  it  is,  I  believe,  one 
of  the  author's  first  essays  in  that  wav  of  writing,  and  a 
beginner  is  always  to  be  treated  with  tenderness."  — 
Malonk. 


He  requested  three  things  of  Sir  Jf>^h\  •; 
Re^'nolds  : — To  forgive  him  thirtj  jxrir;  :. 
which  he  had  borrowed  of  him  ;  —  to  n:a«i  t.  • 
Bible ;  —  and  never  to  use  his  pencil  on  - 
Sunday.     Sir  Joshua  readily  acquiesced.^ 

Indeed  he  showed  the  greatest  anxiety  f  •? 
the  religious  improvement  of  his  friend?,  tn 
whom  he  discoursed  of  its  infinite  consetjur-n. -. 
He  begged  of  Mr.  Hoole  to  think  of  what  i;- 
had  said,  and  to  commit  it  to  writing:  a:  :. 
upon  being  afterwards  assured  that  tbii>  ^  - 
done,  pressed  his  hands,  and  in  an  earnest  t.  r.- 
thanked  him.  Dr.  Brocklesby  having  att*'i.<ij 
him  with  the  utmost  assiduity  and  kindne^:-  i* 
his  physician  and  friend,  he  was  peculiarly  1  -- 
sirous  that  this  gentleman  should  not  cii>r- 
tain  any  loose  speculative  notions,  but  be  •  ^  i- 
firmed  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  ^'  . 
insisted  on  his  writing  down  in  his  proM.-:  .. 
as  nearly  as  he  could  collect  it,  the  im^  *,r 
what  passed  on  the  subject ;  and  Dr.  Bn  - 
lesby  having  complied  with  the  request.  :. 
made  him  sign  the  paper,  and  urged  him  t*  >  k*  - 
it  in  his  own  custo<ly  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Johnson,  with  that  native  fortitude  wb 
amidst    all  his  bodily  dbtresa    and    m-  - 
sufferings,    never    forsix>k    him,    askod    1  - 
Brocklesby,  as  a  man  in  whom  he   had  «.  r- 
fidence,  to  tell  him  plainly  whether  he  < 
recover.     **  Give  me,"    said    he,    **^  a    ti  -•  - 
answer."     The  doctor,  having  first  a^t^i  ;. 
if  he  could  bear  the  whole  truth,  whirb  la 
soever  it  might  lead,  and  being  answereii  t 
he  could,  declared  that,  in  his  opuiion,  h«;  < 
not  recover  without  a  miracle.     "  Then."  •-  . 
Johnson,  "  I  will  take  no  more  phyjsic,  not 
my  opiates;  for  I  have  prayed^  that  1  : 
render  up  my  soul  to  God  unoloutlod." 
this  resolution  he  persevered,  and,  at  the  ^ 
time,  used  only  tne  weakest  kinds  of  5u-- 
ance.  Being  pressed  by  Mr.  Windhum  to  r 
somewhat  more  generous  nourishment,  K^* 
low  a  diet  should  have  the  very  effect  n  ^ 
he  dreaded,  by  debilitating  his  mind,  htr  > 
'*  I  will  take  any  thing  but  inebriating  > 
tenance." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,    who  ws5 
son  of  his  friend,  and  had  been  alw jir«  •  .r 
his  great  favoiu*ite8,  had,  during  his  la>t  t'  i 
the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  smjth-- 
comfort  him.    That  gentleman^s  h(-»«i$f    .« 
lington,  of  which  he  is  vicar,  afforded  *}^^  - 
occasionally  and  easily,  an  agreeable  chai  _ 
place  and  fresh  air;  and  he  attendifd  al>i« 
him  in  town  in  the  discharge  of  the  ^^ 
offices  of  his  profession. 


I  i' 


*  Madame  de  Maintenon  somewhere  caid,lrt  < 
mt  pat;  and  higher  thoughts  of  the  same  da**  W. 
Jeremy  Taylor :  —  "  What  servants  shall  we  havr  Il> 
us  in  the  grave  ?    What  frieods  to  vicit  na  ^    Wb« 
people  to  cleanse  away  the  moist  umI  ttB«b<iU 
reflected  on  our  faces  from  the  sides  of  ibr 
which  are   the   longert  we<>pen  at  our 
Dying,  chap.  I.  a.  S.  —  Crokkr. 

s  Hannah  More  says  that  on  this  Uat  afti«)*  ^r  ^ 
hetitated  a  little,  bot  at  last  eomptird.  _  Caocca.  |4«* 
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Mr.  Stxahan  has  given  me  the  agreeable 
assurance,  that  afler  being  in  much  agitation, 
John«ion  became  quite  composed,  and  continued 
?o  till  his  death. 

Dr.  Brookleaby,  who  will  not  be  suspected 
of  fanaticism,  obliged  me  with  the  following 
jiccounts:  — 

"  ('or  some  time  before  his  death,  all  his  fears 
were  calmed  and  absorbed  by  the  prevalence  of  bin 
r.iiih,  and  his  trust  in  the  merits  and  propitiation  of 
JcMis  Christ. 

«'  lie  talked  often  to  me  about  the  necessity  of 
faith  in  the  iacrifice  of  Jesus,  as  necessary  beyond  all 
f^ooii  works  whatever  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

**  He  pressed  roe  to  study  Dr.  Clarke  and  to  read 
his  sermons.  I  asked  him  why  he  pressed  Dr. 
Cbrke,  an  Arian.'  'Because,*  said  he,  *heis 
fullest  on  the  propitiatory  iocriJicM,*  ** 

Of  his  last  momenta,  mjr  brother,  Thomas 
r):ivi<l,  has  furnished  me  with  the  following 
partirulars:  — 

'*  The  Doctor,  from  the  time  that  he  was  certain 
hiH  di-ath  was  near,  appeared  to  be  perfectly  re- 
».i,riie<l,  was  seldom  or  never  fretful  or  out  of  tem- 
|.<.r,  and  often  said  to  his  faithful  servant,  who  ^ve 
nic  this  account,  '  Attend,  Francis,  to  the  salvation 
of  your  soul,  which  is  the  object  of  greatest  impor- 
t  tnce :  *  he  also  explained  to  him  passages  in  the 
.Sripture,  and  seemed  to  have  pleasure  in  talking 
u[)on  religious  subjects. 

*•  On  Monday,  the  1 3th  of  December,  the  day 
on  which  he  died,  a  Mi«»  Morris',  daughter  to  a 
]i  krticular  friend  of  bis,  called,  and  said  to  Francis 
ih  It  she  begged  to  be  permitted  to  see  the  Doctor. 
that  she  might  earnestly  request  him  to  give  her 
!(.%  I  tiering.  FraocLs  went  into  the  room,  followed 
\f\  the  young  lady,  and  delivered  the  message.  The 
1)  Ktor  turned  himself  in  the  bed,  and  said,  *  God 
lilr*s  you,  my  dear  I '  lliese  were  the  last  words 
!,«•  spoke.  His  difficulty  of  breathing  increased  till 
.ilnrnt  ncven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  Mr.  13ar- 
Ikt  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  were  sitting  in  the 
!>K>:ii,  observing  that  the  noise  he  had  made  in 
hrrathing  had  ceased,  went  to  the  bed,  and  found 
Ik-  was  dead."' 

About  two  days  af^er  his  death,  the  follow- 
in'/  wry  agreeable  account  was  communicated 
i.>  Mr.  Miuone,  in  a  letter  by  the  Honourable 
.lolin  Hyng,  to  whom  I  am  much  ol)li;j:e<l  for 
■jraTJtinj^  me  permission  to  introduce  it  in  my 
work  :  — 


■'  The  rhsnire  of  hU  tentimenti  wUh  roirnrd  to  Dr.  CUrk*' 
i>  |hii.  inrntlon^  to  mt-  Id  a  letter  from  the  latr  Dr.  Adams, 
r  ••»T  of  Pembroke  Collefre,  Oxford.  —  "  Th<?  Doctors  jtre- 
,  .  • ««  were  the  ttrunirr-«t,  nnd  certalnir  in  another  %i'i\»v 
'  •-  we.tkont,  that  e?er  |K)i«<>«*ed  a  MsntiblP  man.  You  know 
•  ..  ♦•\irom«'  seal  for  orthodox  r.  But  did  you  ♦vcr  hear  »hat 
'•'\'\  (MC  hinnielf — that  be  n.id  made  it  a  rule  not  t>)  admit 
l»f .  (Lirke'i  name  Id  hu  Dictionary  ?    Thii,  howeTer.  wore 

(T    At  tome  dUtance  of  time  he  advisH  with  me  wiiat  txMtkt 

'.■  »i,oiild  read  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion.     I  re- 

. 'funded  *  Clarke'i    Kvldencei  of  Natural  nuA  Heve.ileil 

!••  :  k'l  ifi.'ai  the  t}e«t  of  the  kind  ;  and  I  find  in  what  it  called 

I*  l'ri)ert  and  Meditations,' that  he  was  fre<)ueiitlv  em- 
t  'M'.]  \n  the  latter  part  of  his  time  in  rri<ltni;  Clarke's 
"*•  nrioni."  .— BodWtLL.  But  as  early  as  I7(i.1,  he  recom- 
I  .coilM  Dr.  Clarke,  aiilr.  p.  13.\  —  ChoKER. 


•  she  was  th«  titter  of  «  lailrof  the  time  name  whoap- 
' '  ired  on  the  tCajre  at  Covent  Garden  as  Juliet,  in  \7f*>*,  and 
t.  d  next  jear.  She  was  a  relatitMi  of  Mr.  Corbyn  Morris, 
•  •  >tnu««looer  of  the  ciutnms — Choker. 

*  Ttic  followiog  letter,  now  lo  my  (lossession.  written  with 


**  Dkar  Sir,  —  Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  had  a 
long  eonversation  with  Caw&ton  ^  who  sat  up  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  from  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening, 
till  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  And,  from 
what  I  can  gather  from  him,  it  i;hould  seem  that 
Dr.  Johnson  was  perfectly  composed,  steady  in 
hope,  and  resigned  to  death.  At  the  interval  of 
each  hour,  they  assisted  him  to  sit  up  in  his  bed, 
and  move  his  \egii,  which  were  in  much  pain ;  when 
he  regularly  addressed  himself  to  fervent  prayer ; 
and  though,  sometimes,  his  voice  failed  him,  his 
sense  never  did,  during  that  time.  The  only  sus- 
tenance he  received  was  cider  and  water.  He  said 
his  mind  was  prepared,  and  the  time  to  his  dissolu- 
tion seemed  long.  At  six  in  the  morning,  he  in- 
quired the  hour,  and,  on  being  informed,  said,  that 
all  went  on  regularly,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  but 
a  few  hours  to  live. 

"  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  parted  from 
Cawston,  saying,  *  You  should  notdetain  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's servant :  —  I  thank  you  ;  bear  my  remem- 
brance to  your  master.'  Cawston  says,  that  no 
man  could  appear  more  collected,  more  devout, 
or  less  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  the  approaching 
minute. 

<*  This  account,  which  is  so  much  more  a^ecable 
than,  and  somewhat  different  from,  yours,  has  given 
us  the  satisfiiction  of  thinking  that  that  great  man 
died  as  he  lived,  full  of  resignation,  strengthened 
ill  &ith,  and  joyiiil  in  hope." 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  had  asked 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  one  of  his  executors, 
where  he  should  be  buried  ;  and  on  beinnj 
answered,  "Doubtless,  in  Westminster  Abbey, ' 
seemed  to  feel  a  satisfaction,  very  natural  to  a 
poet ;  and  indeed  in  my  opinion  very  natural 
to  every  man  of  any  imagination,  wno  has  no 
family  sepulchre  in  which  he  can  be  laid  with 
his  fathers.  Accordingly,  upon  Monday,  De- 
cember 20.,  his  remains  [enclosed  in  a  leaden 
coffin]  were  deposited  in  that  noble  and  re- 
nowned edifice  [in  the  pouth  transept,  near 
the  foot  of  Shakspeare's  monument,  and  close 
to  the  coffin  of  his  friend  Garrick]  ;  and  over 
his  grave  was  placed  a  large  blue  flag-stone, 
with  this  inscription  :  — 

"Samuel  Joiixsok,  LL.  D. 
Obiit  XIII.  (lie  Decembris 
Anno  Domini 

M.  nCC.    LXXXIV. 

i'Etatis  suae  lxxv." 


an  asitated  haiul,  from  the  very  rhanil>cr  of  de.it h,  by  tho 
amiabii'  Mr.  Langtun.  .imi  obviously  tiiterrupted  by  hi»  r<>el- 
injii.  will  not  un;ij>tlv  rl<»«(>  the  story  of  »o  long  a  f'rietidthip. 
The  letter  I*  not  .i<ldrp«*rd.  but  Mr.  I>angtuu'«  famil}  believe 
it  wa«  ititeiided  fur  Mr.  Uutwell. 

Mv  r)F»t  Sir,  —  .^ftrrmanyronflirtlnj?  hopi'i  and  fi'iiri  re- 
fpvrtMiv  tiiH  evrnt  of  thi«  hnaiy  rrtiirn  of  Uln«'«ii  whirh  h.ii 
a»<.illi-ii  our  hoiionrrd  iritMid.  Dr.  John«on.  oinr**  his  arrival 
from  Luhdcld,  about  four  d.i?»  airo  the  npp<-Arat)ce»  (irvw 
more  and  more  awful,  and  thu  .tftr-rtiooTi  at  i-tfiht  o'<'lo<  k. 
wh.-n  I  nrrlrrd  at  Mn  hoii««'  to  f»*»*  how  Ur  ahould  fx*  irouig 
on,  I  wa«  acquamt<vi  at  tho  door,  that  about  three  quartrrt  of 
an  hour  before,  hn  brr.ithnl  hi*  l-i«t.  1  am  now  writing  in 
the  room  where  hii  vcnrrable  rcm.iini  exhibit  A  •pectacle, 
the  intercitlnjr  lolemnlty  of  whirh,  difflrult  a«  it  would  l>e  In 
any  tort  to  And  trrmi  to  expreai.  to  to  you,  my  de.tr  Sir, 
wh<i«r  own  leoftatiunt  will  paint  it  to  atronifly.  It  would  Ims  <rf 
all  men  the  laott  sufierfluouc  to  aUempt  to .  -.  Crokrk. 

*  Serrant  to  the  Kight  Hon.  WiUlam  Wlodhun.  ^ 
Boaw  \it. 
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His  funeral  was  atteinled  by  a  respectable 
number  of  hi8  friends,  ])articularly  such  of  the 
members  of  The  Literary  Club  as  were  in 
town  ;  and  was  also  honoured  with  the  pre- 
sence of  several  of  the  lleverend  Chaj)ter  of 
Westminster.  Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Langton,  Sir  Charles  Bun- 
bury,  and  Mr.  Colman  bore  his  pall.  His 
schoolfellow.  Dr.  Taylor,  performed  the  moiu*n- 
ful  ollice  of  reading  the  burial  service.' 


I  trust  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  affectation, 
when  I  declare,  that  1  tind  mvself  unable  to 
express  all  that  I  felt  upon  the  loss  of  such  a 
"guide,  philosoj)her,  and  friend."-  I  shall, 
therefore,  not  say  one  word  of  my  own,  but 
adopt  those  of  an  eminent  friend  '^  ,  which  he 
uttered  with  an  abrupt  felicity,  superior  to  all 
stuclied compositions:  — "He has  made  achasm, 
which  not  only  nothing  can  fill  up,  but  which 
nothing  has  a  tendency  to  till  up.  Johnson 
is  dead.  I^ct  us  go  to  the  next  best:  there 
is  nobodv  ;  no  man  can  be  said  to  put  you  in 
mind  of  dohnson." 

As  .rohiison  ha«l  abundant  homage  paid  to 
him  during  his  life*,  so  no  writer  in  this  nation 
ever  had  such  an  accumulation  of  literary  ho- 
nours after  his  death.  A  sermon  upon  that 
event  was  ])reached  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Oxford,  before  the  University,  by  the  Bev. 
^Ir.   Agutter,   of    ^lagdalen    College.^       The 


'  "  It  must  Im"  tol.l.  th.tt  .1  f!i»sati>fartM)n  was  oxprps-u'd  in 
the  piiltln'  |<i|>(r>.  tlial  !>»•  was  iml  Imrird  viitli  all  p<)>>il)ln 
fiiiHTal  nti^  and  liiiiu)iir>.  In  all  pntcrssion^  ;iinl  ><>l«'innicios 
ii<iMirthin>;  .\  ill  l»r  I(»r;;olt('n  or  Kiiiittcd.  Ili-rr  u<>  ili»rr«prct 
ua*  iiitrnilt'd.  I'Ik*  cxniitor.-.  did  not  tliink  ihciiivrU  cs 
jitKrilDd  in  doni;;  nioifth  in  tln-y  di«l  ;  lor  duly  a  littli-  (allie- 
ilial  s<Tvic<',  acc<>iii]iaiiifd  \\\\\\  Ii>:lifs  an  I  idunIc.  wouM  li.ivc 
raised  thf  prii'f  ol  ni'«'inii'nt  In  this  ni  iftiT  lirs  ran  liif,'h  ; 
tin  y«<>nld  not  In-  excused  ;  and  fin-  rxjH-nscs  \v«>rt>  to  be  paid 
fri.i'n  till'  property  ol  the  dt  rca-id.  Ul^  tuncral  t\piri-i'S 
ainouMtt  d  to  nmrc  tli  ui  two  liinidr»-d  pouiul>>.  1  uture 
inonuniriital  il>arK<**  may  Ix-  tlflra\ed  !>y  the  >:(  lu  roMty  of 
suh^cnpiion."  —  (ix-nlUman'i  Mii}:iUtUt,  I7x'i,  p.  'Jil.,  pro- 
biililit  III/  Ml  ■  7V/(;>. 

rii'TC  w  a'  v(..iir  hope  that  the  fci">  would  have  been  re- 
funded, and  SteeveUH  i.i  ule  a  >.UK'-e<.tlon  l«i  that  ellect  Ui  the 
I'fUt.  M.r;  .  Iiut  iheyv.rre  not;  ami  it  is  to  he  ,idd.  d.  tliat  all 
Dr.  .Ioliii«  On  iVieiid*.  but  e«pei  iaily  Malone  and  Sie.  xens, 
were  indiu'uant  a'  the  mean  and  >el:ish  spirit  \\  IikIi  the  dean 
and  chapter  eNhilntid  on  this  occasion,  but  tliey  wcri- es- 
pecial b  •«.»  ;i:;.un't  I  )r.  Ta}  li>f .  not  only  fur  not  havinv'  pre- 
\.ii!i,i  (III  111-*  I'l  lb  a.'ues  to  show  more  rcsjieel  to  ln>  old 
friiiid.  but  1  r  the  uiilecdin^  manner  ni  whicii  he  liimself 
peilornnd  tlie  burial  !.ervi<<  . —  Chokik. 

-  «)  1  the  sMiiiert  of  Jih'iNMH  I  III. IV  adopt  the  words  of  Sir 
John  liairn.rton  <on(<'rnini;  hi>  \(nerable  tutor  and  dio- 
t-.>  »n,  Dr.  .biloi  Still,  Uish'.p  of  llath  and  Well!-  :  "  v-lii>  hath 
^'Ueii  me  some  help-;,  more  hope>.  all  cm 'iur,i;::'iiients  in  my 
bevf  ^tihbi^  .  to  whom  I  never  eaine  but  1  un  w  more  re- 
li;.Mou^  ;  Iroin  vhom  I  ne\er  went,  but  I  p.ut.d  better 
m-tiU'fed  Of  hiin.  therei.ire,  my  ac«pi  untanceniy  friend, 
mv  ni-trmtor.  if  1  >pe.ik  mueh,  it  were  not  to  In  in.uvelled  ; 
if  1  »i>.-  ik  Irank<y,  It  is  not  to  be  bl  lined  ;  and  thoimJi  I  speak 
pattllby.  It  Viere  to  be  p.itd'inel.'  — .N/',:^  ,//</'.///^r.  vol.  i. 
p.  I.i'..  I'her,-  i«  otir  r.reunist  iiee  in  Sir  .'ohn'^  rhararter  of 
III  ^  hop  S;;ll.  V.  huh  i>  i'<  eniiariy  .ipplii  .dth  lo  Jolin>'in  :  "  He 
b  r  iiiK-  s>  '.nnoiis  .1  dnputcr.  that  tin-  l'',iriieilest  were  even 
ali.iid  to  di-pute  with  him;  ;'.nd  he.  tlndin;,.'  hi*  own  ^ri<n.i:th, 
roiil  I  not  <thk  lo  warn  tnem  in  their  ;ir;,'uiiMiits  to  take  heed 
lo  their  .ni>Aer<;,  like  a  p'rleet  leiicer  Mi  il  will  ttdl  aforeliand 
in  which  button  he  will  t'ne  the  venew,  or  like  a  eunniiij; 
che>s-|da\er  that  Will  .ipiioiiit  .iforidiand  with  which  pawn 
and  m  wliat  pi.ice  he  wi,l  v'ive  ih'-  mate  "'     I!)i({. —  Uoswu.L. 

3  The  1  ite  Hi;_dit  Hon.  \N  illiam  (Jerr.ird  Hamilton,  who 
had  beeti  Jniimately  accpiainted  w  ith  Dr.  Joimsion  near  thirty 
ye.ars.  He  dud  in  Ivnidon,  July  Hi.  17%.  in  hij  bixt)  eighth 
year.  —  M.VLONt. 


Lives,  the  Memoirs,   the  Kssays,  ]*<'tQ  mp-- 
and  verso,  which  have    been    pubiik-i  >  ■ 
cerning  him,  would  make  xuanj  voium*^.  7r 
numerous  attacks  too  upon  him  I  oi^iv? 
part  of  his  consequence,   upc»Q  the  prL 
which  he  himself  so  weJl  knew  acli----  . 
Many  who  trembled  at  his  presen'T*- tut- ■  ■ 
ward  in  assault,  when  ther  no  lon^iT--  - 
hended    danger.       AVhen    une    of  Lij  [ 
pragmatical  foes  was    invidiou^lv  5n.tri  ?.  . 
his  fame  at  Sir  Joshua  Rejnul  Js's  UL  - 
Reverend  Dr.  Parr  exclaimed,  with  Li.«  -.^ 
bold  animation,  '*Ay,  now  that  the  i>lu    - 
dead,  every  a.ss  thinks  he  may  kick  at  Li: 

A  monument  for  him,  in  Wt:*tmiii5tirA  r 
was  resolved  upon  soon   alter  hi>  deiili  c 
was  supported  by  a  most    respt-ctible  n^^- 
bution  ;  but  the  JJean  and  Chapter  of  M-  P- 
having   come    to    a    resolution    of  aui::^:- 
monuments  there  upon  a  liberal  anfl  nc 
cent  plan,  that  cathedral  was  afterwaru-  l: 
on,  as  a  place  in  which  a  cenotaph  rtiiui  • 
erected  to  his  memory  :  and  in  the  ivtt^*  "- 
of  his  native  city  of  Lichfield  a  snjoiic:   - 
is  to  be  erected.^      To  compost*   his  cja 
could  not  but  excite  the  warmest  coui|»  *  s 
of  genius.      If  hiuilari  e  laudato  riro  U  f  - 
which  is  highly  estimable,  I  j*houId  n-  f  u\ 
myself  were  I  to  omit  the  following  ^v]^;.l  _•- 
verses  on  the  author  of  The  Ekc.ij>h  I' 
TioNABT,   written  by  the   llight  HoL-ojTa 
Henry  Flood"  :  — 


*  Brside  the  Deilicatjon*  to  him  by  Dr.  Gi>!:»  -  "' 
Itev.  Dr.  Franklin,  antl  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wil*.^   »^    u 
nicnlione«l  iiccordin^  to  their  (latent,  therr  ?»  is  o~t  •  •  - 
of  a  versification  of  "Aninirait  and    Ajul.*'«'d  i  •    - 
inf^enioiis     Mr.  Walker,  of  his  '•  Khetoric^i  Cra.x^^- 
have  iulrmiuced  into  this  work  several  Cfir.p^ir  -    ■   .- 
him  in  thewritinpis  of  his  contemporarJ«  ;  bu:  th-  rr-jr^ 
them  IS  ^o  great,  that  we  may  fairlj  «v  that  Lhc(<^  *-•  ••- 
a  general  trilmte.     l>«'t   me  not  be   lor?Hfn]  "(  t'  ■  '   " 
done  to  him   by   Colonel   Mjddlfton,   of  Giiynrr  ■« 
Denbigh  :  who.  on  the  banks  of  arivuW  in  *»«-•  p^rt   • 
John>on  delighted  to  stand  and  rej^'at  Ter5<^>,  enct-:  . 
with  the  inscription   given  anfi,  p. -42^.  n,  4.  —  I-.-o 
Here   followptl  an    account  ot  the   variou*  r^'-ji.:-     • 
.'ohnson,  which  will  be  touml  at  the  end  ol  liw  <—«»-'- 

CitOKER. 

*  It  is  not  yet  publisheti.     In  a  letter  to  tre.  Mr    V.- 
jays.  "  My  >ermon  l>eU»re  the  t'oivi-r^ity  wi>  Tth'^'t       - 
with    Dr.    JohUBon'*  nwriit    than   hi«    mt<:U-:t'."X  ^'^^  - 
It  particularly  examined    hi*  Oar   of  dtath.   ii.-J  ^-r.  - 
several  re.isons  for   the   appreticnsioiu.  ol  trt   f  *•-    - 
iiiilith-rence  of  the   infidel,    in    their   l.*>t  r.-^im  ;  r:   » 
illustrated  by  contrastin;:  the  de.Uh  of  Dr.  JtM-.-'i  *^ 
Hume  :  the  text  was.  Job,  xxi.  irz— "Jti."  —  I>i*s»LU 

^  This  monument  has  l>oen  jince  crrcftd.  Itr  ■"'•- 
medallion,  with  a  tablet  bt-neatb,  on  uk-ich  is  th:*  j- 
tion  :  — 


!  '.  '^ 


The  friends  of  Samtel  Johns-  x.LL.  D. 
A  n.iii*-*' of  LichrieM. 
Erected  this  Monunitiit, 
.■\s  a  tribute  of  rcsp«'.:t 
To  the  Memory  of  a  man  of  cileatiTe  Wirrir: 
A  dittinjiuiihed  moral  writer,  and  a  biDccr--  «.  h'>'..^^ 
lie  died  Dec.  13.  17S4,  aped  7''—  Malm- 

7  To  prevent    any  misconc^^ptiou   on    thii  i'-'K*'    * 
Malone,  liy  whom  these  lines,  were  i>t:bini!i:l>  txiri 
rcijuejts  me  to  add  the  follow  iuv'  reui4rk:— • 

••  In  justice  to  the   late   Mr.  Flo<>«i.  now  tiirj?'*  •"■^ 
.•;n«l  highly  rnfririnL',  an  epitaph  frrm  h(«  rr.i:v,'n  •*  » 
hi.s  transcend«-nt   talents  did  the  bU'hr»t  JuX'^r  *-  '    _ 
the  nuisl  iinportani  service,  it  should  In-  ob»rrT«i  v  • 
lines  were  by  no  means  intended  as  a  m-al*r  «-^-^'-- 
inwription  for  Dr.  Johnson.   Had  he  uDiierrxi-fC  ••*"'" 
aftpre.priatc  and  discriDiinatiTr  epitaph  for  ih«t  eu***-  -^ 
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**  No  need  of  LAtin  or  of  Greek  to  grace 

Our  Johkson's  memory,  or  inscribe  his  grave ; 
]  i  is  native  language  claims  this  mournful  space. 
To  pay  the  immortality  he  gave.'*  ^ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  on  being  requested  to 
uTHlerUike  Johnson's  epitaph,  thus  expressed 
hi  Illicit' in  a  letter  to  William  Seward,  Esq. : 

'*  I  leave  this  mighty  task  to  some  hardier  and 
V4)nie  abler  writer.  The  variety  and  splendour  of 
Jo!iiison*s  attainments,  the  peculiarities  of  his  cha- 
r.ictcr.  his  private  virtues,  and  his  literary  publi- 
c.itions,  fill  me  with  confusion  and  dismay,  ii'hen 
1  rcHect  upon  the  confined  and  difficult  species  of 
Ciiinposition,  in  which  alone  they  can  be  expressed 
v%ith  propriety,  upon  this  monument.*' 

Hut  I  understand  that  this  great  scholar,  and 
wsiriu  admirer  of  Johnson,  has  yielded  to  re- 
p*'uto<l  solicitations,  and  executed  the  very 
(iillicult  undertaking. 


rxtr.inrdinary  man.  thoie  who  knew  Mr.  FIood*i  vigour  of 
:-.i;.<1  will  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  produced  one 
«.  iirthv  of  his  illustriout  subject.  BUt  the  fact  was  merely 
1 1-  o .  In  I>«cember,  I7^^,  after  a  Urge' subscription  had  b4*en 
tp.  t  ic  lor   Dr.  Johiifon's  monument,  to  which  Mr.  Flood 

I  ;>  r.ttly  contributed,  Mr.  Maloue  happened  to  call  on  bim  at 
!  ,<.  h<iu>e  hi  Berners  Street,  and  the  conversation  turning 
'•  t  tii>-  propoied  monument,  Mr.  Malone  maiutained  that  the 
•  |><t  i,-h,  bv  whomsoever  It  should  be  written,  ou^ht  to  be  in 
1.1  iii     Mr.  Flood  thought  different j.    The  next  morning, 

i.  4  poaticript  to  a  note  on  another  subject,  he  mentioned 
II.  it  h*>  continued  of  the  same  opinion  as  on  the  preceding 

II  u .  and  subjoined  the  lines  above  given."  —  Bobwbll. 

'  Dr.  Johnson's  monument,  consisting  of  a  colossal  figure 
I  .ii'HKc  siKMinst  a  column  (but  not  very  strongly  resembling 
I  1 ).  ha>  mnce  the  death  of  Mr.  Bos  well  been  placed  in  St. 
i'  i'li'i  Cathedral,  having  been  first  o|)ened  to  public  view, 
I  •  riiary  33.  1796.  The  epitaph  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
l)t .  Parr,  and  Is  as  follows :  — 


i  a 


SAMVELI  •  lOHNSON 

GRAMMATICO  •  ET  •  CRITICO 

sClCIPTOttVM  •  ANGLICORVM  •  LITTERATE  • 

PERITO 

POK  TAB  •  LVMINIBVS  •  SENTENTIARVM 

I  r  •   POKDKRIBVS  •  VERBORVM  •  ADMIRABILI 

MACHSTKO  •  VIRTVTIS  •  GHAVISSIMO 
iluMINI-  OPTIMO-  ETSINCVLARIS-  EXEMPLI. 

«7V1     VIXIT  •  ANN  •  Lxxv  •  MENS   il.   DIKB  •  xiiil. 

I.i:<  f.ssiT-  IDIB-  DKCE.MBK-  ANN    CHRIST  • 

.  I  .     I  «  r  •  txxxiiil  •  SKPVLT  •  IN  •  AED  •  8ANCT  * 

I'l'  IK  •  WK.STMONA.STKRIENS-  xiil  •  KAL  • 

MNVAR-  ANN-  CURLS  rcl>lcxc    lxxxv. 

AMICI  •  ET  •  SODALE.S  •  LITTEKARII 

PECVNIA  •  CONLATA 

H  ♦  M  •  FACIVND  •  CV RAVER. 

On  a  scroll  In  his  hand  are  the  following  words :  — 

1  SMAKAPE:2in0NaNANTABIOZ£IHA.M0Ifi)I. 

On  «pne  side  of  the  monument :  — 
I  \t  iiutr  JoM%r<!4ea  DArtm,  .Sc\(.PTOft  Ank.  CHRi«tT. 

M.D.I  r  .LXXXV. 

'I  '..    tiir>»rrl|<tion   for  this   monunimt,  whirh   ro«t  el<'ven 

»«•!  ,'  i!ri'.i«,  WN»  breuii  l»y  thi«  Literary  Cliiti.  .ifj<I  roin- 

M  ;|m'  aid  of  Juhnjum'k  othiT  friends  HiiU  .uliuircrs. 

Mm  .St 

•«  •>)  iw*  regrflti'd  that  thecommlftee  for  rrprtinir  this 

:  .'•nt  (ltd  not  aith'-re  to  thf  priitrtpli  »  of  th<'  li..utut 

'    I    ■•,  the  «iihj«»rt  of  (iohUtnlth's  eiiiUi|>h,(/i»i/<",  |i.'»jL), 

.  •■  t  on  hating  the  epitaph  to  Johtitoii  writt<  n  Iti  (he 

:-  to  which  hr  had  iM'«'H  so  grral  itiid  so  vrry  fM-niliar 

'  .i  tnr.  TIk«  r«oninllt«f  of  !inJAcri'>4T«.  r  »Ili'»l  ntrnlt>rt, 

L'ifil  .Si.iwf'I,    Mr.  Koritp,    .^Ir.  Wm.lti.un,  Sir  .!<••.  ph 

•  .Mr.  M«'tr.ilf.  Mr.  Boswi-ll,  and  Mr.  M.Uunr  ;  of  wrhoin. 
t '    M  tc-a'f.  Mr.  liiirke,  and  .Sir  Josiph  h.id  Kilned  thr  Hound 

•  I.     iHt   but  it  may  be  presumed  that  Dr.  Johnson's    pre- 


CONCLUSION. 

Ten  character  of  Samuel  Johnson  has,  I 
trust,  been  so  developed  in  the  course  of  this 
'Work,  that  they  who  have  honoured  it  with  a 
perusal  may  be  considered  as  well  acquainted 
with  him.  As,  however,  it  may  be  expecte<l 
that  I  should  collect  into  one  view  the  capital 
and  distinguishing  features  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  I  shall  endeavour  to  acquit  niysolf 
of  that  part  of  my  biographical  undertaking  \ 
however  difficult  it  may  be  to  do  that  which 
many  of  my  readers  will  do  better  for  them- 
selves. 

His  figure  was  large  and  well  formed,  and 
his  countenance  of  the  cast  of  an  ancient  statue  ; 
yet  his  appearance  was  rendered  strange  an(l 
somewhat  uncouth,  by  convulHive  cramps,  hy 
the  scars  of  that  distemper  which  it  was  once 


ference  of  a  Latin  epitaph,  so  positivelp  pronounced  on  ttiat 
occasion,  operated  on  tnclr  minds  as  an  expression  oi  what 
his  wishes  would  have  been  as  to  bis  own.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  me,  the  height  of  bad  taste  and  abaurdity  to  exhibit 
Dr.  Johnson  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  the  masquer.ido 
of  a  half-naked  Roman,  with  such  pedantic,  and,  to  the 
passing  public,  unintelligible  inscriptions  as  the  ^ovc :  of 
which  the  following  Is  a  close  translation :  — 


Alj^    Ik    Omega. 


To  Samcsl  Jookson, 

A  grammarian  and  critic 

Of  great  skill  in  English  literature  ; 

A  poet  admirable  for  the  light  of  his  sentences 

And  the  weight  ot  his  words  ; 

A  most  effective  teacher  of  virtue  ; 

An  excellent  man,  and  of  singular  examplot 

Who  lived  75  years,  2  mouths,  14  days. 

He  died  in  the  Ides  of  December,  in  the  year  of  Christ, 

MUCCLXXXIT. 

Was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter's, Westminster, 
The  lath  of  the  kalends  of  January,  in  the  year  of  Christ 

MDCCLXXXIV. 

His  literary  friends  and  companions. 

By  a  collection  of  money. 
Caused  this  monument  to  be  made. 

The  reader  will  not  of  course  attribute  to  the  original  all 
the  awkwardness  of  this  nearly  literal  version  ;  but  he  will 
not  fail  to  observe  the  tedious  and  confused  mode  of  marking 
the  numerals,  the  unnecessary  re|K>tition  of  them,  and  the 
Introduction  of  tumf*  and  ides,  all  of  vthich  are,  even  on  the 
principles  of  the  Lapiilariau  scholars  themselves,  clumsy, 
and  on  the  prinripit^s  of  coniniun  *<  n*o,  ct)nleni)>ti!)le 
Thirty-four  letters  and  numerals  (nearly  a  tenth  part  of  the 
whole'  Inscription)  are,  for  instance,  expended  to  letmig 
|K)«ierity  know  that  Dr.  Johu»on  vtn  buried  iu  about  a  week 
after  bin  death. 

Tlie  (irei'k  words,  so  prdantirally  Jumbled  together  on  the 
scroll,  .-in*  an  iillci  atiuii  I'V  Dr.  Virr  of  the  concludinx  liii<.' of 
DioMV'iiis.  the  g(  ogr.i|  hiT,  with  which  Juhn«on  had  i-loo<  d 
the  U.unl>ier.  Sec  nnti.\>.l\.  It  seems,  that  in  delerene 
to  Ronit*  il|lpreheIl^il>nt  th.it  the  Dean  and  Ctiapler  of 
St.  P.tul>  nii»{lit  (tilnk  thr  Avf-v>  ic  fjka,x.ci*tn  m.*m^i»<  u-r, 
AUMiii—Jroni  the  blrstrd  [jitnti]  may  h-  rn\ive/na  iiutticd 
rewind  —  soniewlirtl  luathenuh,  Dr.  Parr  w.ii  per^uAilt-d 
t«)  roiivert  the  line  into  'L»  ^laxai^im  t*»j»»  <t»ra;/s;  tiff 
i/iA#if3»;  —  rw</f/  he  rect'ifi'  fifnoti/itt  the  bUs>i'd  the  met  tit  d  ie- 
want  tij  hii  i*ih->urt.  The  reatliT  who  m  curious  aljocit  the 
p4iinp()U«  il)  iiiitiek  of  Ilti-rature  will  (iud  at  the  end  ol  the 
fourth  voliiu.*'  of  Dr.  I'arr'*  works,  e«l.  IK'in.  a  h'Wn  corie- 
»jK)iiileTii'e  li«t»een  I'arr.  Mr  Jo-hua  lie;  imld*,  .M.iliiie  and 
other  (ri<'inl*  of  Dr.  J«  hn^on,  on  the  Mil  j<i-t  of  tlii«  epitat  h. 
IJe  w.ll  Im- am  1 1  ted  :it  lh<-  I'Urlenjne  iinp'ii  t.tiire  Mlnch  I'.trr 
art  u-lie«  ici  «  pii.ipli-tt  rit Hi.;,  'h'"  I'Mirui'.  \mli  whtcli  he  •  n- 
de.kVDuretl  to  <lei>c  rili«.'  Dr.  Johiicon,  »uh  reteretice  to  his 
p<K'tir.il  cliarat  ter.  a«  fn>etii  j>Ti>l>at}iln.  and  hu  CAiiilid  avtm.d, 
that  in  the  rr)m|m*ition  he  wa*  think iiij;  more  of  hi«  own 
cluirai  ter  than  Dr.  Johti^on'i.  -  (iHJKka. 

3  At  I  do  not  tee  any  rei.on  to  pne  a  difTerent  e\v\T7ir^**r 
of  my  illiivlrious  friend  now  from  vtliat  I  lonncrlv  (rave,  the 
irreAteat  part  o(  the  ski  trh  of  Inni  in  iny  "  Jouuuil  of  a  Tour 
to  the  ilcbridek"  is  here  adojited.  —  Bo«wu.i,. 
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imagined  the  royal  touch  could  cure,  and  by  a 
slovenly  mode  of  dress.  He  had  the  use  only 
of  one  eye ;  yet  so  much  does  mind  govern,  and 
even  supply  the  deficiency  of  organs,  that  his 
visual  perceptions,  as  far  as  they  extended, 
were  uncommonly  quick  and  accurate.  So 
morbid  was  •  his  temperament,  that  he  never 
knew  the  natural  joy  of  a  free  and  vigorous 
use  of  his  limbs :  when  he  walked,  it  was  like 
the  struggling  gait  of  one  in  fetters ;  when  he 
rode,  he  had  no  command  or  direction  of  his 
horse,  but  was  carried  as  if  in  a  balloon.  That 
with  his  constitution  and  habits  of  life  he 
should  have  lived  seventy-five  years,  is  a  proof 
that  an  inherent  vivida  vis  is  &  powerful  pre- 
servative of  the  human  frame. 

Man  is,  in  general,  made  up  of  contradictory 
qualities  ;  and  these  will  ever  show  themselves 
in  strange  succession,  where  a  consistency  in 
appearance  at  least,  if  not  reality,  has  not  been 
attained  by  long  habits  of  philosophical  dis- 
cipline. In  proportion  to  the  native  vigour  of 
the  mind,  the  contradictory  qualities  will  be 
the  more  prominent,  and  more  difficult  to  be 
adjusted  ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  won- 
der that  Johnson  exhibited  an  eminent  exam- 
ple of  this  remark  which  I  have  made  upon 
human  nature.  At  different  times  he  seemed 
a  different  man  in  some  respects ;  not,  how- 
ever, in  any  great  or  essential  article,  upon 
which  he  had  fully  em])loyed  his  mind,  and 
settled  certain  principles  of  duty,  but  only  in  his 
manners,  and  in  the  display  of  argument  and 
fancy  in  his  talk.  He  was  prone  to  super- 
stition, but  not  to  credulity.  Though  his  ima- 
gination might  incline  him  to  a  belief  of  the 
marvellous  and  the  mysterious,  his  vigorous 
rcjison  examined  the  evidence  with  jealousy. 
He  was  a  sincere  and  zealous  Christian,  of  high 
Church  of  England  and  monarchical  principles, 
which  he  would  not  tamely  suffer  to  be  ques- 
tioned ;  and  had,  perhaps,  at  an  early  period, 
narrowed  his  mind  somewhat  too  much,  both 
as  to  relI«;ion  and  politics.  His  being  im- 
pressed with  the  danger  of  extreme  latitude 
in  either,  though  he  was  of  a  very  independent 
spirit,  occasioned  his  appearing  somewhat  un- 
favourable to  the  prevalence  of  that  noble 
freedom  of  sentiment  which  is  the  best  pos- 
session of  man.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he 
had  many  prejudices ;  which,  however,  fre- 
quently suggested  many  of  his  pointed  sayings, 
that  rather  show  a  playfulness  of  fancy  than 
any  settled  malignity.  He  was  steady  and 
inflexible  in  maintaining  the  obligations  of  re- 
ligion and  morality,  both  from  a  regard  for  the 
order  of  society  and  from  a  veneration  for  the 
Great  Source  of  all  order ;  correct,  nay  stem, 
in  his  taste ;  hard  to  please,  and  easily  offended; 
impetuous  and  irritable  in  his  temper,  but  of 
a  most  humane  and  benevolent  heart ' ,  which 

>  In  the  "  Oll.i  Podrida."  a  collection  of  oiMyt  published 
at  Oxford,  there  in  an  ndmirAhir'  paper  upon  the  character  of 
Jithnson,  wriit«*n  hy  the  Kcv.  Or.  ilorne,  the  late  excellent 
Bishop  of  Norwicii.    The   following  piusage  U  einiucQtljr 


showed  itself  not  only  in  a  most  liberal  ch&rity. 
as  far  as  his  circomstances  would  allow,  but  io 
a  Ihousand   instances  of  active  beneroleui  *. 
He  was  afflicted  with  a  bodily  disease,  wli.-  f 
made  him  often  restless  and  fretful,  and  t«::L 
a  constitutional  melancholy,  the  clouds  of  wbti  L 
darkened  the  brightness  of  his  fancy,  andpive 
a  gloomy  cast  to  his  whole  course  of  thinki'.: ; 
we,  therefore,  ought  not  to  wonder  at  his  saiii**? 
of  impatience  and  passion  at  any  time,  i:^t»- 
cially  when  provoked  by  obtrusive  ignoraM  •»' 
or  presuming  petulance ;  and  aUowaoce  ui-i-t 
be  made  for  his  uttering  hasty  and  satir:  a! 
sallies  even  against  his  best  friencia.    Am<1. 
surely,  when  it  is  considered,  that   ^am-  «: 
sickness  and  sorrow*"  he  exerted  his  ficulti-* 
in  so  many  works  for  the  benefit  of  hm*.- 
kind,  and  particularly  that  he  achievefl  '!- 
great  and  admirableDictionary  of  our  lan^jMij- . 
we  must  be  astonished  at  his  resolution.     1  :•. 
solemn  text,  ^*  Of  him  to  whom  much  19  n'n'' 
much  will  be  required,"  seems  to  have  i  ^ » 
ever  present  to  his  mind,  in  a  rigorous  ^t.i  ^ 
and  to  have  made  him  dissatisfied   wirb  '. 
labours  and  acts  of  goodness,  however  ccmip.^  - 
tively  great ;  so  that  the  unavoidable  coo^c-ixt.^- 
ness  of  his  superiority  was,  in  that  res|)*-< '.  « 
cause  of  disquiet.  He  suffered  so  much  fK>iii  •    *, 
and  from  the  gloom  which  perpetually  haur  *•  : 
him,  and  made  solitude  frightfid,  that  it  : 
be  said  of  him,  *^  If  in  this  life  only  he  had  I. <  -  -. 
he  was  of  all  men  most  miserable."     Ho  l".-  i 
praise  when  it   was    brought    to    him ;    '    ' 
was  too  proud  to  seek  for  it.     He  w;^  >>•  •* 
what  susceptible  of  fiattery.     As  he  wsts  gt. :  • 
and  unconfined  in  his  studies,  be  caiin«<' 
considered  as  master  of  any  one   parti«-. 
science;  but  he  had  accumulat^^d  a  Ta>:    ' 
various  collection  of  learning  and  know  l*.  . 
which  was  so  arranged  in  his  mind  afr  i> 
ever  in  readiness  to  be  brought  forth, 
his  superiority  over  other  learned  men  for- -• 
chiefly  in  what  may  be  called  the  art  of  C. 
ing,  the  art  of  using  his  mind ;  a  eortaiu  < 
tinual  power  of  seizing  the  useful  aaiS?T  1 
of  all  that  he  knew,  and  exhibiting  it  in  a 
and  forcible  manner ;  so  that  knowledj?t\  « l 
we  often  see  to  be  no  better  than  lumt-  * 
men  of  dull  understanding,  was  in  him  *- 
evident,  and  actual  wisdom.     Ills  mor^'.  ;    - 
cepts  are  practical,  for  they  are  drawn  £x>  -. . 
intimate    acquaintance  with   human     m*   - 
His  maxims  carry  conviction ;    for  tij«  v 
founded  on  the  basis  of  common  sense.  &*  - 
very  attentive  and  minute  survey  of  rt'Si 
His  mind  was  so  full  of  imagery  that  h^-^ 
have  been  perpetually  a  poet ;  yet  it  is  n  1 
able,  that  however  rich  his  probo    »   u. 
respect,  his  poetical  pieces  in  general  Ka\  • 
much  of  that  splendour,  but  are  rather  «: 
guished  by  strong  sentiment  and  acute 


happy: — *'  To  rejfct  wlidooi,  ber«UM>  tlw 
wtio  commtinicate*  U  U  uncuuUi,  and  his  c 
elt^ant ;  what  U  it,  but  lo  throw  avar  a  Mu* 
axtgii  for  a  rratoD  the  rougbai***  of  tt«  coat  f  *  -^ 
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vation,  conveyed  in  harmonious  and  energetic 
Tcrse,  particularly  in  heroic  couplets.  Though 
usually  grave,  and  even  awful  in  his  deport- 
ment, he  possessed  uncommon  and  peculiar 
powers  of  wit  and  humour;  he  frequently 
indulfvcd  himself  in  colloquial  pleasantry  ;  and 
the  heartiest  merriment  was  often  enjoyed  in 
his  company ;  with  this  great  advantage,  that, 
i\3  it  was  entirely  free  from  any  poisonous 
tincture  of  vice  or  impiety,  it  was  salutary  to 
those  who  shared  in  it.  He  had  accustomed 
himself  to  such  accuracy  in  his  common  con- 
versation ' ,  that  he  at  all  times  expressed  his 
thoughts  with  great  force,  and  an  elegant  choice 
of  hmguage,  the  effect  of  which  was  aided  by 
his  having  a  loud  voice,  and  a  slow  deliberate 
utterance.  In  him  were  united  a  most  logical 
head  with  a  most  fertile  imagination,  wnich 
^ave  him  an  extraordinary  advantage  in  argu- 
ino; :  for  he  could  reason  close  or  wide,  as  he 
saw  best  for  the  moment.  Exulting  in  his 
intellectual  strength  and  dexterity,  he  could, 


>  Thoagh  a  perfect  memblance  of  Johnion  Ii  not  to  be 
f.mnd  la  any  age,  parts  of  hit  character  are  admirably  ex- 
pre«sed  by  Clarendou,  In  drawioK  that  of  Lord  Falkland, 
wh«>m  the  noble  and  mattcriy  historian  describes  at  his  seat 
n«>«r  Oxford :  "  Such  an  Immensrness  of  wit,  such  a  solidity 
nf  jndirmrnt,  so  in  finite  a  fancy,  bound  In  by  a  most  logical 
rAtincinAtion.    His  acquaintance  was  cultivated  by  the  most 

K>IUo  and  accurate  men :  so  that  his  house  was  an  university 
I  less  volume,  whither  they  came,  not  so  much  for  re|x)se  as 
atiKly,  and  to  examine  and  reflne  those  grosser  propositions 
»hlrh  laziness  and  consent  made  current  in  convitrsntion." 
Ikiyl<*'s  account  of  Menatre  may  also  he  quoted  as  exceedingly 
appllcalile  to  the  great  subject  of  this  work :  — 

"  Ills  illustrious  friends  erected   a  very  glorious  monu- 
ment to  him  in  the  collation  entitled  '  Mi'iiagiana/    Those 
who  Judee  of  things  right  will  confess  that  this  collection  is 
y^rj  proper  to  show  the  extent  of  gpniut  and  learning  which 
wraa  the  character  of  Menage.    And  I  may  be  bold  to  say, 
thai  ike  exTfiimt  tporka  ke  published  trtU  not  ditiingutth  him 
Jrotn  other  learned  men  to  odBanlageotaly  eu  this.    To  pub- 
lish boolis  of  great  learning,  to  make  Greek  and  Latin  verses 
«*xc<KHlingly  wo||  turned.  Is  not  a  common  talent,  I  own  ; 
ni*tther  is  it  eatremcly  rare.     It  is  incomparably  more  diffl* 
cult  Co  find  m(>n  who  can  furnish  discourse  about  an  infinite 
number  of  things,  ami  who  can  diversify  them  a  hundred 
way*,    flow  many  authors  arc  there  who  are  admired  for 
thpir  works,  on  account  of  the  vast  learning  that  i«  displayed 
in  them,  who  are  not  alile  to  suntain  a  con\or*ati<»n.     Those 
who  know  Menagf'  only  hy  hli  boolis  might  think  he  re- 
«tf>tnbl«Nl  tho»<>  learned  men  ;  but  if  you  show  the  '  Menagtana,* 
jrou  tlitttnguith  him  from  them,  and  make  him  known  by  a 
Caietitwhirh  is  given  to  very  few  iearn<>d  men.    'Hiere  it 
ApfMfars  thai  he  was  a  man  who  spoke  o(rh.ind  a  thousand 
gttrnA  rhing*.     tlis  memory  extended  to  what  was  ancient 
4ind  modern  ;  to  the  court  and  to  the  city  ;  to  the  dead  and  to 
th**  Itving  iauiiuage*  ;  to  thtng«  8enou«  and  things  joco%e  ;  in 
A  mnrA,  to  a  thouiand  sorts  of  subjects.     That  which  an. 
|M>«rrd  a  trifle  to  some  readers  of  tlte  '  Menagiana,'  who  did 
t></t     consider  rircumstances,    causetl   admiration   m   other 
rf  tH4-r«.  « ho  minded   tlie  difference  between  what  a  in.ui 
•  |M*Ak«  w  tliout  prefiaratton  and  that  which  he  nrep.ire*  foi 
f !».-  i»tt'AK     And.  therefore*,  we  caunut  lutlitienlly  command 
Ch^  care  whlrh  his  illuxtrioui  friends  took  to  erect  a  munu- 
vii<>fit  »o  rA|>Al)|e  of  giving  him  Immortal  glory.     They  were 
«ii>c  f>l>iiiri'd  to  rertify  what  they  had  he.ird  him  say  ;  for,  in  »o 
•  tointf.  thev  had  not  been  faithful  historians  of  his  couvcrsa- 
«  wm.     —  ft*»«wf.Lt. 

>  Aa  no  Incoiitider.iblc  circumstance  of  his  fame,  wr  must 
^•crar»n  the  extraordinarv  zeal  of  the  artists  to  extend  and 
«  »<rpetuate  his  isnaKi*-  I  can  enumerate  a  bust  hy  Mr.  Nol- 
%  «rkma.  and  the  many  casts  which  were  made  from  it ;  (p>  VJM. 
«  a  .  1  >.  tevrrai  pictures  bv  Sir  Joshua  Keyiiolds,  from  one  of 
.^^  lilrh.  in  tbe  possession  ortiie  Duke  of  Doriet,  Mr.  Humphrey 
^  .  ^r^iited  a  beautiful  miniature  In  enamel ;  one  In-  Mrs-  Krances 

a  K  rjmoUb.  iter  Joahua's  siaier }  one  by  Mr.  ZoCuolj ;  and  ono 


when  he  pleased,  be  the  greatest  sophist  that 
ever  contended  in  the  list  of  declamation ;  and, 
from  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  a  delis^ht  in 
showing  his  powers,  he  would  often  maintain 
the  wrong  side  with  equal  warmth  and  inge- 
nuity ;  so  that,  when  there  was  an  audience, 
his  real  opinions  could  seldom  be  gathered 
from  his  talk ;  though  when  he  was  in  company 
with  a  single  friend,  he  would  discuss  a  subject 
with  genuine  fairness ;  but  he  was  too  con- 
scientious to  make  error  permanent  and  per- 
nicious, by  deliberately  writing  it ;  and,  in  all 
his  numerous  works,  he  earnestly  inculcated 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  truth;  his 
piety  being  constant,  and  the  nding  principle 
of  all  his  conduct. 

Such  was  Samubl  JomtsoH*;  a  man  whose 
talents,  acquirements,  and  virtues,  were  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  the  more  his  character  is 
considered,  the  more  he  will  be  regarded  by 
the  present  age,  and  by  posterity,  with  admi- 
ration and  reverence. 


by  Mr.  Onie ;  and  the  following  engravings  of  his  portrait : 
—  1.  By  Cooke,  from  Sir  Joshua,  for  the  proprietors'  edition 
of  his  folio  Dictionary — 2.  One  from  ditto,  by  ditto,  for 
their  quarto  edition.  .-3.  One  from  Opie,  by  Heath,  for 
Hitrrlson's  edition  of  his  Dictionary — 4.  One  from  Nol- 
lekens'  bust  of  him,  by  Bartoloisl,  for  Fielding's  ouarto  edi- 
tion of  his  Dictionary.  —  5.  One  small,  from  hir  Joshua,  by 
Trotter,  for  his  *•  Beauties."  —  6.  One  small,  from  Sir 
Joshua,  by  Trotter,  for  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets."— 7.  One 
small  from  Sir  Joshua,  bv  Hall,  for  "  The  Kambler."  —  R. 
One  small  from  an  original  drawing.  In  the  possession  of  Mr. 
John  Simco,  etched  bv  Trotter,  for  another  edition  of  bis 
"Live*  of  the  Poets.  — 9.  One  small,  no  painter's  name, 
etched  by  Taylor,  for  his  *' Johnsoniana."  — 10  One  folio, 
whole  length,  with  his  oak  stick,  as  described  in  UosweH's 
"Tour,"  drawn  and  etched  by  Trotter.  — 11.  One  large 
Meztotlnto,  from  Sir  Joshua,  by  Doughty. —  12.  One  Uriitc 
Roman  head,  from  Sir  Joshua,  by  Marcbl.  — 13.  One  octavo, 
holding  a  book  to  his  eye,  from  Sir  Joshua,  by  Hall,  for  his 
works.  — 14.  One  small,  from  a  drawing  from  the  life,  and 
engraved  by  Trotter,  for  his  life  publl«hed  by  Kearsley — 
1.').  One  large,  from  Opie,  by  Mr.  Townley  (brother  of  Mr. 
Townley  of  the  Commons),  an  Ingenious  artist,  who  resided 
some  time  at  Berlin,  and  has  the  honour  of  being  engraver 
to  His  MjyestT  the  King  of  Prussia.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
mexxotinto^  that  ever  was  executed  ;  and  wl»at  renders  it  of 
extraordinary  value,  the  plate  was  destroyt»d  after  f«mr  or 
five  impressions  only  were  taken  off.  One  of  them  is  in  the 
po«<iession  of  Sir  William  Scott.    Mr.  Townley  has  lately  lK»cn 

f>revail«Nl  with  to  execute  and  publish  another  of  the  sAme.  that 
t  may  be  more  gen«Taily  circulated  amongst  the  admirer*  of 

Dr.  Johnson 16  One  large.  (Vom  Sir  Joshua's  fust  pictnre 

of  him.  by  Heath  for  this  work,  in  quarto — 17.  One  »Kt.tvo, 
by  Bailer,  for  the  octavo  edition. —  IH.  Ai)d  one  for  "  Lar:!. 
ter's  Ksnays  on  Physiojmomy,'*  In  which  Johnson's  ctuinte- 
nance  is  analysed  upon  the  principles  of  that  f.inciful  writer. 
There  are  aUo  several  seals  with  his  he.id  cut  on  I  hem.  par« 
tii-nl.irly  a  verr  fine  one  hy  that  eminent  artist.  Kdward 
Hnrch.  fUq.,  li.A.,  In  the  possession  of  the  }uunger  Dr. 
Charles  Burncy. 

Let  me  add,  as  a  proof  of  the  popularity  of  his  character, 
that  there  are  Clipper  pieces  struck  at  liirminKham,  with 
h\^  head  inipresu'd  on  thi-m,  which  pass  current  a<»  half- 
pence there,  and  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  country — 

BOSM  bLL. 

I  had  in  my  first  edition,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
John  Murray,  eniarxed  Mr.  Boswell's  catalogue  of  pictures 
and  enirraviiigft,  (lut  the  latt'-r  hare  treconie  li>o  many  tor 
enumeraiiim.  1  am,  therefore,  ohliiri-d  to  at)lil«  I))  .Mr. 
Boswell's  list,  which  co>nprii»es  the  tn-st  and  nto»t  remark- 
aljle  :  addint;  only,  that  Dr.  HarwixKl  allowed  me  to  entrratn 
for  my  firm  edition  a  miniature  'painur  uolinown).  which 
had  belunsed  to  Mrs.  Julin»ou,  and  w.u  uu  doubt  very  like 
wlien  he  was  about  30.  —  CauKhH,  IM47. 
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No.  I. 

AN   ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  DR.  JOHNSON. 

WIUTTEN   BY  HIMSELF. 


[See  p.  4.] 


Fhom  a  Httle  volume  published  in  li^Of*.  and  now  Ijocome  | 
M  ;irrc,  onlillfd  "  An  Account  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  S.imuel  | 
.l(iliii><)ii,  iroiu  his  Birth  to  his  Elevcntli  Year,  written  by 
hiiii»tlf:  to  which  are  added,  Original  Letters  to  Dr.  John- 
M'li,  li)  Miss  lliii  B<nithi»y:  from  the  MSS.  preserved  by  the 
Doctor,  arni  n»»w  in  possession  of  Kirhard  Wright,  Sur^reon, 
of  Lichrielil."  —  '*  This  rnluiut'  (s;jys  this  Kentlenian)  was 
aniDnn  that  mass  <;/  papers  ir/nch  vere  ordered  to  be  ctnti- 
iinttiii  to  the  flames  a  Jrw  dat/s  he/ore  Dr.  Johnson's  death, 
thirty-ltcu  vanes  of  whteh  vere  ti*rn  out  ht/  hitnse(/,  and  de- 
ftiof/id.  traneis  Barber,  hitblaek  servant,  unwilling  thai  all 
the' MSS.  i>f  his  illustrious  master  should  be  tUterly  lost,  pre- 
served  these  relies  from  theflanws.  JJi/  purchase  they  came 
into  the  posiessiiin  of  the  Editor.'' —  It  seems  strange  that 
Mr.  Boswell.  wiio  i«eems  to  have  had  access  to  all  Barber's 
infonnaliou,  ^huuld  not  have  heard  ot  this.  —  Ckukek. 

ANNA  L  S. 

L    ITW-IO. 

Si Tr.  7.'  1709,  I  was  b(»rn  at  LichfieUl.  My  mother  had 
H  very  dilhcult  and  dangerous  labour,  and  was  atsisted  by 
(ieorge  Hector,  a  man-midwife  ol  great  reputation.'''  I  was 
bom  alino'it  di-ad ''.  and  could  not  cry  for  sotiie  time.  When 
he  h,id  me  in  his  arms,  he  said,  "  Mere  is  a  bra\e  l>oy." 

In  a  few  w»'eks  an  intlammation  was  di?covere<l  on  my 
biirtock,  which  was  at  tirst,  I  think,  taken  tor  a  burn  ;  but 
Soon  appeared  to  be  a  natural  disorder.  It  swelled,  broke, 
and  healed. 

My  father  b«-inK  that  year  sheriff  of  Lichfield,  and  to  ride 
tlie  circuit  of  the  county  '  next  day,  whicli  wa»  a  ceremony 
till  II  perlormed  with  Kieal  pomp  ;  he  wa>  askml  by  my  mother, 
•"Whom  hi*  would  iiivitf  to  the  Hiding'.-"'  ami  auswerrti, 
**  .Ml  th'*  town  now."  He  fe.istttl  tlie  citizens  with  iincom- 
mnii  magnificence,  and  was  the  last  but  one  that  maintained 
tiie  •>p!i  iidi  ur  of  the  Itiding. 

I  wa.*,  by  my  fathers  persuasion,  put  to  one  Marclew,  com- 
muiily  called  "Bellison''."  the  servant,  or  wife  of  a.M-rvant  of 
inv  father,  to  be  nursed  in  George  Lane,  whrre  I  uiied  to 
call  when  I  was  a  bigger  b«iy,  ami  eat  fruit  in  the  garden, 
which  was  full  of  trees.  Here  it  w.is  discovered  tiial  my 
eyes  were  bad  ;  and  an  i.<sue  was  cut  in  my  left  arm  *,  of 
which  I  took  no  great  notice,  a,«  I  think  my  mother  has  told 
me.  having  my  little  hatnl  in  a  custar«l. 

It  is  ot)servable.  that,  having  be»'ii  told  of  thi^  ny>oration,  I 
always  imat-'iinil  that  I  remcmtM^red  it,  but  1  laid  the  scene 
ill  the  wrong  house,  tiuch  confusions  of  memory  I  suspect 
to  !'<•  Common. 

My  mother  visititl  me  every  day,  and  used  to  go  different 
v.a\>«,  tliat  Inr  assiduity  might  not  expose  her  to  ridicule  ; 
antl  (dt<:i  Ictt  hcT  f.in  or  iciove  bi-himl  her.  that  sin-  might 
li  i\c  a  I  retriice  to  conn-  I)  ick  unexpected  ;  but  slie  never 
i!  rovircd  any  token  of  Ifglert.  Dr.  Swiiilen  told  me,  that 
thi  'Mdiuliai-*  Mirrs  whiiii  alllictcd  me  proci'eded  from  the 
li.id  i.ii  ..urs  of  f'le  ruirsp,  whose  i-on  liad  the  <anie  dis- 
t.n)[Hr.  .111!  wa>  likewise  ."-hort-siglufd,  but  both  in  a  less 
diL:i'-c.  My  mother  tiaiughl  my  diseases  derived  from  her 
l.imily. " 

In  l.n  weeks  I  was  taktin  home,  a  poor,  diseased  infant, 
aliiio>t  Mind. 

I  riMiemlier  my  aunt  Nath.  l(>rd  told  me,  when  I  was 
about  .  .  .  ye.ir^  old.  that  >lie  would  not  have  jiicked  such  a 
poor  crca'ure  up  m  tlie  >treet. 

In   17ti7.   whtn  I   was  at  Liclifield,  I  went  to  look  for  ray 


'    IS.  of  th<-  present  s!)  le.  —  (trip. 

-  I  "alii  r,  11  .  doubt,  ol  .lolinsKn's  friend  of  the  same  name. 

—  ClU/KM!. 

-*  'I'o  h  ive  heeii  Inirn  ithricsf  drad  has  been  related  of  many 
emiiieiit    men  ;  annul;:-!   others  ut  Addison,  Lord  Lyttelton, 

and   \  t.haire.  —  CioiKKR. 

'    <)t   tin   city.  —  ("kOKFR. 

''  'I'hf  n  line  of  Markiew,  alias  r.ellisnn,  i?  yet  mmmun  in 
Lichfield,  ami  is  ikvvi  illy  so  disliiiL-nished.  —  H.  VVKKiHT. 

^  How  loM^'  this  i->^iie  was  eoiilinued  1  do  not  remember. 
I  belu'vc  it  was  sutfered  to  dry  wlicn  I  was  about  six  years 
old.  —  Orifi. 


nurse's  house;  and,  hiqiiirinfr  sora^vhat  ohfcurrly. irii v.1.' 
'•this  is  the  hou$e  in  which  you  were  nurfttd."  I  c»  ~ 
nurse's  son.  to  whoise  milk  1  succeeded,  r***!!!!!:  a  Lrp  F.  • 
which  my  nurse  had  boughc.  a»  I  »a«  theo  told,  hjsh  Z3i 
before  her  death. 

Dr.  Swinfen  used  to  say,  that  be  nerer  kocv  ksj  <^ 
reared  with  so  much  difficulty. 

n.  1710-11. 

In  the  second  year  I  knew  not  what  hapj^rift:!  tr --■  t 
believe  it  was  then  that  my  mother  carri«i  n»<-  to  T-r 
to  consult  Dr.  Atwood,  an  oculist  of  Worcester.  M»  •  " 
and  Mrs.  Harriot*,  I  think,  nerer  bad  miKb  k'lvi: -^ 
each  other.  She  was  m  j  motber's  relation ;  aai  b«  tjJ  ^ 
so  high  to  whom  he  could  send  any  of  his  CimiiT.  Hr  v» 
her  seldom  himself,  and  willing^ly  disgusted  brr.'hT  fr-i 
his  horses  from  home  on  Sund;iy  ;  which  shecoashi"< 
with  reason,  as  a  breach  of  duty.  My  father  had  irud:  tit  " 
which  his  adversity  hindered  from  being  fuHv  eir  ;<-'  ! 
remember,  that,  mentioning  her  legacy  in  the  fc-^  j  •  • 
distress,  he  called  her  oitr good  CoHstn  Harrhu.  ^>  -  -^ 
had  no  value  for  his  relations  ;  Cho«e  inde«-<l  viKn  b-  .  •' 
of  were  much  lower  than  hers.  Thik  contewpi  ct^ 
know  not  on  which  side,  very  early  ;  but  as  iej  uH-cf  ^« 
little  at  homo.  It  had  not  much  ellect. 

My  father  and  mother  had  not  much  h:«t^ines$  ''^r  -'*' 
other.  They  seldom  conversed  ;  for  mv  fatber  cv^  si  r  :> -' 
to  talk  of  his  affairs ;  and  my  mother,  b«'ing  unacvj  ui:'  ^ '  - 
books,  cared  not  to  talk  of  any  thing  el^c.  H«d  t. ;  :i  '^ 
been  more  literate,  thej-  had  been  better  r«arr*ir.K^?  ^^ 
might  have  sometimes  intr^jduced  her  um --  ■  •  vm  i.  f  s  »"• 
more  success,  if  she  could  have  diversincU  licr  «K7T»-r>-  : 
Of  business  she  had  no  distinct  conception;  ind  .i?--  ' 
her  discourse  was  compo«*Hl  only  of  (^>nipLiint.  frar.  i^%  -- 
picion.     Neither  uf  them  ever  tried  to  caJculate th-^  j-  ?    ' 


trade,  or  the  expen.^cs  of  living.  Mv  mother  coeciux-.  :~ 
we  were  poor,  because  we  lost  by  some  of  ocr  tr.&:^  ^^' 
the  truth  was,  that  my  father,  baring  in  the  earlr  j^c;  '  -' 
life  contracted  debts,  never  had  traiie  sufficieta  tc  t^—  '  - 
to  pay  them,  and  malnt&in  hia  family  ;  begot  foJDet^;  -^ 
not  enough. 

It  was  not  till  about  1768,  that  I  thmijrbt  to  ciJr^'   - 
returns  of  my  father's  trade,  and  by  that  e*un  a>  k>  .*- 
bable  profits.    This,  I  believe,  my  pHrencs  uet-er  «iii 

in.  1711-12. 

This  year.  In  Lent—  12.  I  was  taken  to  Loni.n.  t^  «* 
touched  for  the  evil  by  Queen  .\nnt;.  .My  trotls^-  *-  * 
Nicholson's,  the  famous  tK^ikteller.  fn  Little  FriJ"  ' 
always  reuined  some  memory  of  this  jonrxwv.  Lh-^G:  ** 
then  but  thirty  months  old.  rreTOemt>er¥d  a  hulc  >Uri  :  • '-^^ 
behind  the  kitchen,  where  the  j.-tek-weight  fell  ihro-p..- 
in  the  floor.  Into  which  I  once  slip(>rdl  my  le«.'* 

I  reraemlKT  a  boy  crying  at  the  palarr  when  I  »«'  '   ' 
touched.     Being  asked.  *'  on  which  ♦ide  of  t}«e  ^in^-  «     - 
counter?"     I  answered,   "on  the  left  fro*n  thr  e-  '•   • 
many  years  after,  and  spoke,  not  by  gue?*.,  bax  L«v  -  -^ 
We  went  in  the  stage-coach,  and  reiurn«»d  in  the  »«5-:     * 
my  mother  said,  because  my  cough  was  ri*d«cL     i'*     * 
of . saving  a  few  shillings  was  no  flight  mocive;  fev  -• 
having  been  accustomed  to  money,  wa*  afr&id  en'  y  \.- 
nenses  ns  now  seem  very  small.   'Shc  sewed  c»v  f.^ — 
her  petticoat,  lest  she  should  be  robbed. 


'  Ante,  p.  1.  n.  1 .    His  mother  and  Dr.  Swfsfrt-  --—  ' 
perhaps  wrong  in  their  conjeiturc  as   to  tt>^  orr-i    ' 
disease ;  he  more  prob-ibly  inherited  it  fVom  hii  (n'-^'  '  ' 
the  morbid  melancholy  w  r>ich  is  so  comizioiily  aa  iTi-^** 
on  .scrofulous  habits Ceoker. 

•^  Near  Wolverhampton R.  WKicnT. 

*  .My  mother,  then  with  child,  concealed  bfv  f^^TT-^^- 
that  she  might  not  l»e  hindered  from  the  jouraer  — 1-~- 

•t'  I  seem  to  remember,  that  I  played  with  ■  tfrb?:     ' " 
bell,  which  my  cousin  Isaac  Johnson  gave  rae  :  aiuj  t-^ 
was  a  cat  with  a  white  collar,  and  a  dc^  called  C  ^  ' 
leaped  over  a  slick :  but  I  know  not  whether  I  ncss^-ro.  ;  -  • 
thing,  or  the  talk  of  it Oryf. 
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Wp  ver«  troublMone  to  the  passengen ;  but  to  lufllpr 
&<:<-h  inronTCfileoce*  in  the  ctage-ci>ach  waa  common  in  theie 
tl.ivt  ((>  porsoni  in  much  h<Khpr  rank.'  She  bought  me  a 
.  I  ill  silver  cup  and  ipoon,  roark(>d  SAM.  1.,  lest,  il  they  had 
'.  ••  li  m.irked  S.  I.,  which  was  her  name,  they  should,  u|)on 
ti.  r  (ic.iCh,  hare  been  taken  from  me.  She  bought  me  a 
- ,    •vkhI  Hnen  frock,  which  I  knew  afterwards  by  the  name 

•  >  u>\  London  frock.  The  cup  was  one  of  the  last  pieces  of 
\  I'l'  which  dear  Tettv'^  sold  in  our  distress.  I  have  now 
ti  *;>«rMi.  She  bought  at  the  same  time  two  tea-spoona, 
..    •!  till  my  manhood  she  had  no  mure. 

M  >  father  considered  tea  as  very  expensive,  and  discouraged 
I.  \  tnottii'r  from  keeping  company  with  the  nei»tlilH)urs,  and 
t'  :.i  )>  lying  visits  or  receiving  thiim.  She  lived  to  say,  many 
\  ar»  al'trr,  that  if  the  time  were  to  pass  again,  she  would 
il  >c  comply  with  such  unsocial  injunctions.' 

I  iiiiiMse  thsit  in  this  year  I  was  first  Informed  of  a  fViture 

•  «..(••  I  remember,  that  being  in  bed  with  my  mother  one 
>      .  n<T!g.  I  was  told  by  her  of  the  two  places' to  which  the 

1  i'.if.int»  of  this  world  weie  received  after  death  :  one  a 
Il  ••  pLtre  filled  with  happiness,  called  Heaven  ;  the  other,  a 
s  <■'  place,  called  Hell.  That  this  account  much  atfected  my 
•Ml  .,i!Mtion,   I  do  not  remember.    When  I  was  risen,  my 

I  ti.<  r  biiHe  me  repeat  what  she  had  told  me  to  Thomas 
.1  .'  iv>iin.  When  I  told  this  afterwards  to  my  mother,  she 
<  •tn.il  to  wonder  that  she  should  bet>in  such  talk  so  late  as 
t..  tt  ttie  first  time  could  be  remembered. 

"^  Hi-re  there  ii  a  ckasm  qfikirtjf-ffgktpaga  im ike  manuscripl.'] 

examioatlon.     We  alwayi  considered  it  as  a  day  of 

('.-  :  fur  we  made  po  preparation,  and  indeed  were  asked 
c  .  iiKirily  such  questions  as  we  had  been  asked  often  before, 
.I'l  I  luuld  regularly  answer.  But  1  believe  it  was  of  use  at 
j...-t. 

<  >n  Thursday  night  a  small  portion  of  ^sop  was  learned  by 
).•  irt.  ami  on  Friday  morning  the  lessons  In  £sop  were  re- 
|-  tt«d  ;  I  believe,  not  those  in  Helvicus.  On  Fridity  after- 
[.    .Ml  we  learned  Qtut  GenuM  ;  I  suppose  that  other  boys 

II  I .  lit  «.iy  their  repetition,  but  of  this  I  have  now  no  distinct 
r>  •.  'ixbranco.  To  learn  Qute  Genus  was  to  me  always 
P>  .t^iiK;  and  Am  m  Prarsenti  was,  I  know  not  why,  always 
«.-»_'  uting. 

W  tun  we  learned  our  Accidence  we  had  no  parts,  but,  I 
( I.  !•  I*,  two  lessons.  The  boys  that  came  to  school  untaught 
r>  ••!  the  Accidence  twice  through  before  they  learned  it  by 

ii»-  If  t. 

\\  hm  we  learned  Propn'n  qiut  Man'btu,  our  parts  were  in 
t:  '  Acridence;  when  we  learned  Am  in  Pranenti\  our  pM.rU 
M  t  rt  III  ti)0  Accidence  and  Propria  quw  Martbus ;  when  we 
'  ir'  ••  1  Sy«i/aris,in  the  former  three.  Pronria  qutt  Maribus 
I  I  •  -ill  re^M'At  without  any  effort  of  recollection.  I  used  to 
rt  .'•  At  It  lo  my  mother  and  Tom  Johnson  ;  and  remember, 
r'  'I  oHCe  went  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  paragraph, 
"  M  iM-iila  (liruniur  monosyllaba."  in  a  dreum. 

ttn  Suiirday,  as  on  Thursday,  we  wt-re  examined.  We 
n  •  ••  ^oiorttmes,  on  one  of  those  days,  asked  our  Catechism  ^, 
)•  i    *  itii  no  regularity  or  constancy. 

1  In'  progress  of  fxaniinatlun  was  this.  When  we  learned 
/V  rntt  qua  Martbua,  we  were  examined  In  the  Accidence ; 

•  I-  Ir  lUrly  we  formed  Verbs,  that  is.  went  through  the  same 
{<'«.•  Ill  all  the  Mmidt  and  Tensci.  This  was  verydilficult 
I  •  riM- ;  and  I  was  once  very  anxious  about  the  next  day, 
<t  I  .11  this  exercise  was  to  be  performc<l, in  which  I  hrul  failed 
t..:  I  W4S  ditcouraged.  My  mother  encouraged  me,  and  I 
,        '',iUx\  better.    When  1  told  her  of  my  good  escape,  **  We 

•  tt-  ()."  Mid  she.  dear  mother  1  "come  on  best,  when  we  are 
n  •>'  .ifraid."  She  told  me.  that,  once  when  she  aikcd  me 
.>■  '.lit  forming  verbs.  I  »ald,  "  I  did  not  form  them  in  an  ugly 
.(  .;«•."    **You  could  not,"  said  she,  "  speak  plain;  and  I 

•  i«  proud  that  I  had  a  boy  who  was  forming  verbs."    l'hes« 
■!•■  iDi-morials  soothe  mv  mind.     Of  the  parts  of  Cor- 

:•  '  >u  or  K.%on,  which  we  learned  to  repeat,  I  have  not  the 
.  --t  rrcol lection,  except  of  a  passage  in  one  of  the  Morals, 
vk  tirrr  It  Is  said  of  some  man.  that,  when  he  hated  another, 
^'  m.vle  bim  rich ;  this  I  repeated  emphatically  In  my 
rt  ■•  Iter's  hearing,  who  could  never  conceive  that  riches  could 
r>r  .'itf  any  evil.    She  remarked  It,  as  I  expected. 

I  h.ul  the  enriosity,  two  or  three  years  ago,  to  look  over 
C  irrr*riion't  Exercises.  Willymot's  Particles,  and  Walker's 
F  x<-ri  taes ;  and  found  very  few  aentencet  that  1  ibould  have 


'  I  w  as  sick :  one  woraan  fondled  me,  the  other  vei  dla- 
^T'l.t.'it.  ^''Or^. 

His  wilW,  whom  he  called  by  thli  CuDllUr  contraction  of 
t  1  x*>ieth.— CaoKgm. 

'  When  Dr.  Johnson,  at  an  advanced  age,  (for  the  AoeowU 
'TiiiHi  have  been  written  subsequent  to  176M)  recorded  all  these 
t'l-rite  circumfltaoces.  he  contemplated,  we  are  told,  writing 
'  \f  hittory  of  bis  own  life,  and  probably  Intended  to  develope, 
(r  >m  his  own  infant  recollections,  the  growth  and  powers  of 
<  If  (jTulty  of  meoBory,  which  be  possessed  In  so  remarkable 
.1  I'  .'ree.  Proes  tbe  little  details  of  bis  domestic  history  be 
I  •  'Itips  meant  also  to  trace  the  progressive  change  in  tbe 
luiiuu  of  the  middle  rlusft  of  aoclety.  ^Ciokis. 


recollected  if  I  had  found  them  In  any  other  books.  That 
which  is  read  without  pleasure  is  not  often  recollected  nor 
Infixed  by  conversation,  and  therefore  in  a  great  measure 
drops  from  the  memorr.  Thus  it  happens  that  tho»e  who 
are  taken  early  from  school,  commonly  lose  all  that  they  had 
learned. 

Wlien  we  learned  As  in  Prasenti,  we  p&rsed  Propria  qtue 
Maribus  by  Hoole's  Terminations;  and  when  we  learned 
Syniaxis,  we  parsed  At  in  Prxsenli }  and  afterwards  Qute 
Genus  by  the  same  book  ;  sometimes,  as  I  remember,  pro- 
ceeding m  order  of  the  rules,  and  sometimes,  particuLiriy  in 
As  tn  Preesenti,  taking  words  as  they  occurred  in  the  Index. 

The  wliole  week  before  we  broke  up.  and  the  part  of  the 
week  in  which  we  broke  up,  were  spent  wholly,  I  know  not 
why,  in  examination  ;  and  were  therefore  easy  to  both  us  and 
the  master.  The  two  nights  before  the  vaution  were  free 
from  exercise. 

This  was  the  course  of  the  school,  which  I  remember  with 
oleasure  ;  for  1  wa«  indulged  and  caressed  by  my  maater.and, 
1  think,  really  excelled  the  rest. 

I  wu  with  Hawkins  but  two  years,  and  perhaps  four 
months.  The  time,  till  1  had  computed  it,  appeared  much 
longer  by  the  multitude  of  novelties  which  it  supplied,  and  of 
incidents,  then  in  my  thoughts  Important,  it  produeed. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  possible  that  any  other  period  can  make  the 
same  hupressiou  on  the  memory. 

X.  1719 

In  the  Spring  of  1719.  our  class,  consisting  of  eleven,  the 
number  was  always  fixed  in  my  memory,  but  one  of  the 
names  I  have  forgotten,  was  removed  to  the  upper  schnol. 
and  put  under  Holbruok^,  a  pecvUh  and  Ill-tempered  man. 
We  were  removed  sooner  tlian  had  Uen  the  custom  ;  for  tiie 
head-master.  Intent  upon  his  boarders,  left  the  town-boys 
long  in  the  lower  school.    Our  removal  was  caused  by  a  re- 

Kroof  from  the  Town-ilerk*  ;  and  Hawkins  complained  that 
e  had  lost  iialf  his  profit.  At  this  removal  I  cried.  The 
rest  were  indifferent  My  exercise  tu  Garretson  was  some- 
where about  the  Gerunds!  Our  places  in  £sup  and  Helvicus 
1  have  totally  forgotten. 

At  Whitsuntide  Mrs.  Longworth  brought  me  a  "  Hermes 
Gafretioni,*'  of  which  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  cuu>d 
make  much  use.  It  was  afterwards  lost,  or  stolen  at  sciiool. 
My  exercise  was  then  in  the  end  of  the  Syntax.  Hennes 
fumUhed  me  with  the  word  nUiciturus,  which  I  did  not 
understand,  but  used  it.  This  task  was  very  troublesome  to 
me ;  I  made  all  the  twenty-five  exercises,  others  made  but 
sixteen.  1  never  showed  all  mine ;  five  lay  long  after  in  a 
drawer  in  the  shoo.  I  made  an  exercise  in  a  little  time,  and 
showed  it  my  mother  ;  but  the  task  being  long  upon  me,  she 
said,  "  Though  you  could  make  an  exercise  in  so  short  a 
time,  I  thouglit  you  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  them  all 
as  soon  as  you  should." 

This  Wbittuntide,  I  and  my  brother  were  sent  to  pass  some 
time  at  Birmingham ;  1  believe,  a  fortnight.  Why  such  boys 
were  sent  to  trouble  other  houses.  1  cannot  tell.  My  mother 
had  some  opinion  that  much  improvement  was  to  be  tiad 
by  changing  the  mode  of  life.  My  uncle  Harrison  was  a 
widower ;  and  his  hous4  was  kept  by  Sally  Ford,  a  young 
woman  of  such  sweetness  of  temper,  that  1  used  to  say  she 
had  no  fault.  We  lived  most  at  uncle  Ford's,  being  much 
caressed  by  my  aunt,  a  good-natured,  coarse  woman,  easy  of 
converse,  but  willina  to  find  something  to  censure  in  the 
absent.  My  uncle  llarrlson  did  not  much  like  us,  nor  did  we 
like  him.  He  was  a  ver^-  mean  and  vulgar  man,  drunk  every 
night,  but  drunk  with  little  drink,  very  peevish,  very  proud, 
very  ostentatious,  but,  luckily,  not  rich.  At  my  aunt  Ford's 
I  ate  so  much  of  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton*,  that  she  used  to 
talk  of  it.  My  mother,  who  had  lived  in  a  narrow  sphere, 
and  was  then  affected  by  little  things,  told  me  seriously  that 
it  wo«ild  hardly  ever  be  forgotten.  Her  mind,  I  think,  was 
afterwards  much  enlarged,  or  greater  evils  wore  out  the  caro 
of  less. 

I  stayed  after  the  vacation  was  over  some  days ;  and  re- 
member, when  I  wrote  home,  that  I  desired  the  honu'S  to 
come  on  Thursday  of  the  first  school  week;  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  they  should  be  welcome  to  go.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  a  rattle  to  my  whip,  and  wrote  of  it  to  my 
mother. 

When  mv  father  came  to  fetch  us  home,  he  told  the  ostler, 
that  he  baa  twelve  miles  home,  and  two  boifs  under  fits  care. 


*  Q.  Hector,  Qunior],  never  had  been  taught  his  Catechism. 
—  Orig. 

*  Antit  p.  8.  n.  1 .  —  Harwood.  —  C. 

*  Dr.  Harwood  Informed  me  that  tbe  Town-clerk  wa« 
Mr.  Richard  Wakefield,  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  godfathers, 
who  left  him  five  pounds  by  his  will.  He  died  lo  1733.  — 
CnoKM. 

'  All  these  trifles  —  since  Dr.  Johnson  thought  them  wr  rth 
recording  —  appear  worth  quoting.  Hit  voracious  love  of  a 
Itaqf  mutton  aahered  to  him  through  life ;  and  the  prophecy 
of  his  mother,  that  it  ntver  tpould  be  forgotten,  is  realise<i  in 
a  way  the  good  woman  could  not  hare  anticipated.  — 
Cbokbb. 
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This  ofTendfxl  me.  Ho  had  then  a  watch  ',  which  he  re- 
tunu'd  when  he  w.ih  to  pay  f«)r  it. 

In  inakjui;.  I  think,  the  first  exercise  under  Holbrook,  I 
porccivnl  the  power  of  continuity  ot  attention,  of  applicatiou 
not  sulFfri'd  to  wander  or  to  pause.  I  was  writing  at  the 
kittlHii  windows,  as  1  thought,  alone,  and  turning  my  head 
hAw  Silly  daucuiK.  I  went  on  without  notice,  and  had 
tiiiislnd  almost  without  prrceivinj,'  tliat  any  tune  had 
(  l.ipx  il.  Tills  close  atleatiou  1  have  .seldom  in  my  wh<»le  life 
ul)t, lined. 

in  i\\>'  np^ier-school,  I  first  began  to  point  ray  exercise, 
wliii  li  we  m.ide  noon's  l)U^Mle<is.  Of  the  method  I  liavc  not 
^o  tli^tiiKt  .1  reineinlirancr  as  ot  tin*  loregoing  Jiystem.  On 
Thill  s. lay  inorniiij.' wi- iiul  a  lesson,  as  on  oilier  mornings. 
On  TiiiirNdty  altrrnoon,  and  on  Saturday  morning,  we  com- 
monly inaiie  exani|ile>  to  tlie  .Syntax. 

We  were  soon  rajx  d  from  .K>op  to  Pha-drus,  and  then  said 
our  r<'i>(titi<»n  on  l-'riday  afternoon  to  Hunter.  I  remember 
til'-  filtle  of  the  wcdl  and  lamb,  lo  viy  draught  —  that  I  may 
dunk.  At  wiiat  time  we  li4'j;;ni  Pine  irus,  I  know  not.  ft 
w.is  the  only  b«.»ok  wliich   we  learned   to   the  end.     Id  the 


latter  part  thirty  line*  were  expected  for  a  1«*?iq.  "»tr 
reconciles  ma&ters  to  long  le^^^on*  ik  tb^  plea^urp  >A  tiv.  j 

Helvicus  wa*  rery  difbcult ;  the  diiiiti^ur  Ittarss  ri-i 
kins  directed  u»  to  omit,  as  t>eiDg  ouv  of  ib*-  i^Ai-  rv:  -.  •> 
book.  Al  I  renu'mber,  there  was  another  up"]:)  \->jI  i-i 
another  upon  fruits,  which  we  began,  axKi  ««:?»'  r^r.-rrrj  -^ 
to  pursue.  In  the  dialogue  of  Fruits,  we  jicrcpitn!  t^^  '~- 
brook  did  not  know  the  weaning  of  L'riC  innki-.  .':>' 
le.^l^on  gave  us  great  trouble.  I  ob**!^?*!  thai  ve  '.t:i-^>J 
Uelvlcus  a  long  time  with  very  little  progre**.  W«  i^ianrfl 
it  in  the  afternoon  on  Monday  and  \Vtxlije»day. 

(jladiolus  Scriptorius — A  little  lai(>fi«,  we  qoitLB-J  0.  I 
got  an  English  Erasmus. 

In  Phafdrns  we  tried  to  use  the  ititerpretatioa.  tat  u^.-^ 
attempted  the  notes.  Nor  do  1  remember  tbai  lar  m^'- 
pretation  helped  us. 

In  Phiedrus  we  were  sent  up  twice  to  the  apyei  mji>^'- 
be  punished.  The  second  dine  we  complaint>d  Uia:  «v»-d 
not  get  the  passage.  Being  told  that  we  »houlil  xwL.vr  z- 
formed  him  that  we  had  asked,  aad  that  the  a^ui^^jii  ^^-^ 
not  tell  lu. 


No.  11. 


OMISSIONS   FROM   MR.  ROSWELL'S  TEXT  AND  NOTES,  AND   HIS  APPEXDIV 


§1.    LAW  CASES. 

I.  Argument   in  In  half  of  Iftmtie,    the  Schoolmaster^ 
prosecuted  for  undue  Scvn'ity, 

[Seep.  241.] 

Tuf,  rb.irire   i«.  fliat  lu'  lias  used  immnderate  and  cruel  cor- 

r»-(  lion,  (.'•irrt-i  tioii  in  it«<ir  is  not  crmd  ;  childrt'n,  b«Mng 
not  rca-ion.ihlf.  cin  bi-  poverned  only  by  fear.  To  impress 
tins  fVar  is.  theretbrf.  om«  of  tiie  first  duties  of  tiiose  who 
have  the  eare  <if  rliildrcn.  It  i>  the  duty  of  a  }Mrenl  ;  ;uui 
has  ni'xrrbeen  tlioii;jlit  im-onslsteiit  with  pari-iifal  trnderm-ss. 
It  is  tin' duty  of  a  master,  who  i.'<  in  bis  hiphot  e\altati«)n 
whtn  be  is  /oro  j'urtiifis.  Y<'t,  as  good  things  l>ecom«-  evil 
by  f\trss,  rornction,  by  b(in>;  imtnodeiate.  may  brc«>me 
eroil.  lUit  wli.Mi  IS  correction  immixliTate  ?  When  it  is 
more  frequent  or  m<>n'  sev<ri'  than  is  reipiiredtfrf  immcitdutn 
ft  iloci  ndut/i.  for  r»Mormatioii  and  instnirlinn.  No  st;verity 
is  iTiicI  w  liii'h  obstinarv  makes  necivsary  ;  l«ir  the  greatest 
cruelty  would  be,  to  .U-sist.  and  leave  the  seholar  too  careless 
for  instriKlion,  aiiil  f"o  mm  li  baniened  lor  reproof.  Iv>cke, 
in  his  treatise  of  rdiieatioii,  m-nlioiis  a  mother,  with  applause, 
who  whipped  an  infant  «i;,'lit  times  before  she  sub<1ued  it ; 
for  bad  i>be  Mopped  at  the  seviMitli  act  of  correction,  her 
daiiL-'bter,  .says  he,  wonUl  have  been  ruined.  The  dejrrees  of 
obstinaoy  in  young  minds  are  v«-ry  different :  as  diflerent 
in(i->t  be  the  ilfjinc  s  of  perseverni};  st-verity.  A  stubborn 
.sch  d.ir  must  be  torr.>cted  till  he  is  subdm-d.  The  discipline 
of  a  s<bool  IS  military.  There  must  Le  either  unl»<>unded 
licence  or  absolute  .luthority.  The  mast^T,  who  punishes, 
ii<»t  only  considts  thf  future  happiness  of  him  who  is  the 
immediate  subject  ofeorrfction,  l)ut  he  propasjatcs  obt'ilience 
tlirou;jli  the  wlioli'  Mhool,  ami  e>lalili>he.«  re^iularity  by  ex- 
einpl.iry  juNficf.  Ttn-  victorious  obstmacy  of  a  single  boy 
would  make  lii»  fnturi"  ei-d'Mvours  of  reformation  or  iii«truc- 
lI'Mi  totally  incjlictiial.  Obstinacy,  therefore,  miifct  never  be 
vicforious.  \tt  ir  is  well  known,  that  there  sometimes 
occiiTN  a  >nM<'n  .ind  hardy  resolution,  that  laughs  at  all  com- 
mon pii  iioiinnMit.  ai>d  bids  defiaiici-  to  all  common  ilrgrees  of 
li;iiii.  I  i>rrt  rtii-n  musf  be  [iroporlionale  to  occasions.  The 
tie\ii>lc  \nll  be  rd.jnnc.l  l.y  gentle  <li^cipline,  and  the  refrac- 
tory lllll^t  Lie  subdue<l  liy  harsher  nietluKls.  'I'he  degrees  of 
sehni  .>i!c  a>  well  ,»>  of  military  punishment,  no  stated  rules 
can  aicrtani.  It  must  becniorced  till  it  overpower*  tempta- 
tion :  till  st'ibUiirnncHS  becomes  flexible,  ami  perversem-ss 
ir.  ('u>tom  and  reason  have,  indeinl,  set  some  bounds 
!,.,!  islic  penalties.  The  .schoolmaster  inflicts  no  cajtital 
Ici  cuts  ;  nor  enlorces  his  edicts  by  either  death  or  mu- 
Mi  The  civil  l.iw  has  wisely  determined,  that  a  master 
strikes  at  a  soli>>lar*s  »'ye  shall  be  consitlered  as  criminal. 
pii:H>hments.  hou.'vi'r  severe,  that  produce  no  lasting 
11  ly  lie  jiist  and  rea>oiiable,  liec.uise tliey  may  be  neces- 
Siich  have  he.'u  tin-  puiishniciits  Used  by  the  respou- 
No  .s(  hular  has  (,M)ne  from  him  cither  Idind  f)r  lame, 
or  with  any  of  his  limbs  or  powers  injured  or  impaired. 
Thev  were  irre^'iilar,  and  he  pnnisheil  tliem  :  they  were 
oi'vti  lite,  and  be  eiitorced  bis  ]>unishnient.  But  however 
promki-d,  he  never  exii-edt-d  the  limits  of  modcrrafion,  for  he 
infill  t>  J   nothing   beyond   present  pain  ;  and    how  much  of 
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'  Tl.r^  roiivenieuee  of  a  watch,  now  so  general,  Dr.  John- 
son hinis.lf,  as  Sir  J.  Hawkin.s  reports,  (ntite,  p.  VJ2.  n.  6.), 
tlid  not  possess  till  I7G8 L'koKEU. 


that  was  required,  no  man  is   so  little  able  to  d^p^c-*  s 
those  who  have  determined  against  him — the  j-an  .^  •  -■ 
ollemiers.     It  has  t>een  said,  that  he  ti&trd  unprec''':'--^  -• 
improper  instruments  of  correctmn.     Of  thi»  «rru.-i'- - -- 
meaning  is  not  very  e'^fy  to  be   found.     No  hi»:r.s:-->. 
correction  is  more  proper  than   suiuther,  tvit  *;  ;:  '  >  " 
adapted   to  produce  present  pain   without  U>t:n^  r  •  :•• 
Whatever   were  his    iustrumeats.   no   lasting  rj t^  i  -J 
ensued  ;  and  therefore,  however    unusual,  in  bitds  v  :,_• 
tious   they   were  proper.      It  has   been   objt-ctni    ±~  "• 
respondent  admits  the  charge   nf  cruelty   by  iirf:--^  :- 
evidence  to  confute  it.     Let  it  t>e  considered,  thai  ts-  s^    -* 
are  eitlier  dispersed   at    large  in  the  world,  c^r  csi  - 
inhabit  the  place  in  which   ihey  were  bred.     Tli  **  i' 
dispersed  cannot  be  found  ;  those  who  remain  att  -J-    - 
of   his  prosecutors,  and   are  not  lik«'ly  to  >u| -ptn  t -i-^ - 
whom  their  fathers  .are  enemies.      If  it  be  supp»i--J  "  ^  '- 
enmity   of  their  fathers  proves  the  justness  ot   ib^  •"*■;-  . 
must  l)e  considcre«l  how  often  ex|>erieiice  »hoart  uv,  tr_    -" 
who  are  angry  on  one  ground  will  ac-cu>e  on  x:iv»tij-f ,  ■s^ 
how  little  kindness,  in  a  town  of  low  trad«.  a  r&A^  ^s-- 
by   learning  is  regarded;    and   how   implicitjy,  »,•*-' 
inhaldfants  are  not  very  rich,   a   rich  man  tsb^'i^'^'-  - 
and  followed.     In  a  place  like  Campl>'dl-ti»wi!,  i:  ••  r-^- 
one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to  rrudie  a  parry,     it  •  -• 
for  that  party  to  heat  themselve«  with  imigiaory  c"-""'-'  '- 
It  Is  easy  for  them  to  oppr&ss  a  roan  poor»r  than  tiw-E-    -- 
and  natural  to  assert  the  dignity  of  riches,  by  per* ---; 
oppression.     The  argument    which   attempts 'u>  pr-  -•    ' 
impropriety  of  restoring  him  to  the  schooL  by  ai:-.^-    -> 
he  h.c  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people,  i*  orA  t^.r  s-  -^ ' 
juridical  consideration  ;  for  he  is  to  Kufler,  if  he  c.-^  >— 
not  for  their  judgment,  but  for  his  own  actions,    li  ~-^'  ' 
convenient  for  them  to  hare  another  ma»trr ;  bi;t  ;t  .?  '■~'^- 
venience  of  their  own   making.     It  would  l«e  Utt»  -   "^ 
venient  for  him  to  find  another  school  ;  butti!Ljr«3>  ^ 
he  cannot  obtain.     The  question   is   iK^t    what  is  ts^^ 
venient,  but  what  is  generally  right.     If  the  y*t*plr  rt<  '  »- 
bell -town  be  distressed  by  the  restoration  of  the  res>  ' 
they  are  distressed  onlr   by  their  own  fault  ;  t-y :--  -  - 
jiassions  and  unreasonable  desires;  by  lyraauj.  »U3- /-> 
has  defeated,  and  by  malice,  which  virtue  ha&  ^urso>— "~^ 

2.  Argument  in  fatxmr  of  tke  Scottish  Ijsm  Dsdr* 
of  "  Viciovs  Introwssum." 

[See  p.  S4i.] 

Tins,  wc  are  told,  is  a  law  which  has  its  force  onh  f^*:  r 
long  practice  of  the  court  ;  and  may,  rhereibce,  b«*5*f^-- 
or  miMlitlcHl  .as  the  court  shall  think  prv^fier. 

Concerning  the  power  of  the  court  to  make  cr  fi-  -v-v-^- 
a  law.  we  have  no  intention  to  inquire.     It  ia  »*&->■'■ 
our  purpose  that  every  just  law  is  dictated  by  -».»>-    •- 
that  the  practice  of  every  legal  cor.rt  i»  rrfvUfrci .    *•- 
It  is  the  quality  of  rea&on  to  be  invarLable  ajidcoctur-    '" 
of  equitv,  to  give  to  one  man  what,  in  the  same  c^p^.  ^  •  ' 
to  another.    The  advantage  which  hawtAcity  <b?r.rr>    ' 
law   is  this  ;  that  the  law  gires  every  m«a  a  rok  ^  c  •^ 
and  prescribes  a  mode  of  condixl  which  «haLl  ixu;:^-  ••>  ^  ' 
the  support  »nd  protection  of  socieCy.     Ttat  the  <£•  >  *'  * 
a  rule  of  action,  it  is  necessary  that  tt  b^  kaowa  ;  ^  ^  -^'^ 
sary  that  It  be  permanent  and  stable.    Th«  lew  is  t^  ^  *-*  ^ 
of  civil  right ;   but  if  the  nieaiiure  be  rhsn^ahir   oe  ex^-' 
of  the  thing  measured  never  our  be 
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To  permit  a  law  to  b«  modified  at  discretion,  if  to  leave 
the  community  without  law.  It  is  to  withdraw  the  direction 
of  thJit  public  wtidom,  by  which  the  deficiencies  of  private 
uiiiliTitanding  are  to  be  supplied.  It  is  to  suflTcr  the  rash 
.-iixl  ik'uorant  to  act  at  discretion,  and  then  to  depend  for  the 
l<  ^';i  ity  of  that  actinn  on  the  sentence  of  the  judge.  He 
tti.u  u  thus  gofernrtl  lives  not  by  law.  but  by  opiiiiun :  not 
l>y  acrrtain  rule,  to  which  heciin  apply  his  intention  before 
)>'■  4Cti,  but  by  an  uncertain  and  variable  opinion,  which  be 
an  ne\er  know  but  after  he  has  committed  the  act  on  which 
th.(:  npinion  shall  be  passed.  He  lives  by  a  law  (if  a  law  it 
U- ).  which  he  caa  never  know  before  he  has  uflTended  it.  To 
th  ^  cut  may  be  justly  applied  that  important  principle, 
fit  era  est  srrnta  ubi Jul  at  ami  incognittim  aui vagym.  If 
intromission  lie  not  criminal  till  it  exceeds  a  cerUtin  point, 
.<ii'l  tliut  point  be  unsettled,  and  consequently  diflvrent  in 
diftVrent  minds,  the  right  of  Intromission,  and  the  right  of 
tli<-  creditor  arising  from  it,  are  all  Jura  vaga,  and,  by  con- 
c(t]iii-nce.  are  /«ra  incognita ;  and  the  result  can  be  no  other 
tr..iti  a  mistra  t^rvittu,  an  uncertaluty  concerning  the  event 
o!  Artion,  a  servile  dependence  on  private  opinion. 

It  may  be  ur^ed,  and  with  great  plausibility,  that  there 
m  tv  he  intromission  without  fraud ;  which,  however  true, 
vii:l  hy  no  means  justify  an  occasional  and  arbitrary  relax- 
.VMii  of  the  law.  The  end  of  law  is  protection  as  well 
.u>  «on<;Fance.  Indeed,  vengeance  is  never  used  but  to 
^trcnutltpn  protection.  That  society  only  is  well  governed. 
«tiiri-  life  is  fre<'d  from  danger,  and  from  su£|;>icion  :  where 
iM  '■■^f'tsion  it  so  tthcltered  by  salutary  prohibitions,  that  vlo- 
Itii 'ti  IS  prevented  more  frequently  than  punished.  Such 
.4  prtliiiiition  vent  this,  while  it  operated  with  its  original 
tiir>  c.  The  creditor  of  the  deceased  was  nut  only  without 
i-'«>,  hut  without  fear.  He  was  not  to  serk  a  remedy  for  an 
injury  suffered  ;  fur  injury  was  warded  off. 

.\«  the  law  has  been  sometimes  administered,  it  lays  ui 

of'<-ii  tu  wounds.  lH>cau»e  it  is  imagined  to  have  the  power  of 

(!•  <)ing.    To  punish  fraud  when  it  is  detected  Is  the  proper 

i.  '   of  vindictive  justice ;  but  to  prevent  frauds,  and  mHke 

(•  iiM»hment  unne<H*Mary,  is  the  great  employment  of  legis- 

Ia'i\4>    wisdom.      To    permit   intromlti>ion.  and  to  punish 

fr.i  td.  is  to  make  law  no  better  than  a  pitfall.    To  tread 

lif' '»  ti"*  brink  it  safe ;  but  to  come  a  step  further  is  destruc- 

fi  -'i.    But,  surely  it  is  better  to  enclose  the  gulf,  and  hinder 

all  Ao^ress,  than,  by  encouraging  us  to  advance  a  little,  to  eii- 

ii.  .•   u*  afterwards  a  little  further,  and  let  us  perceive  our 

tiiWy  only  by  our  destruction. 

V»  Iaw  supplies  the  weak  with  adventitious  strength,  it 
1  Ik. •■«i»e  enlightens  the  ignorant  with  intrinsic  understaod- 
i-  _•  Law  te.icUes  us  to  know  when  we  commit  injury  and 
•4  -n  we  suffer  it.  It  fixes  certain  marks  upon  actiotu,  by 
w  n  rh  we  are  admonished  to  do  or  to  forbear  them.  Qui 
».t,t  luitf  tfrnptrat  tnUcttit,  says  one  of  the  fathers,  nunquatn 
<  .1.7'  /  in  iUtctla,  He  who  never  intromits  at  all,  will  never 
i.it'iMiiit  with  fniudulent  intentions. 

I'itf  relaxAtion  <•(  the  law  agninst  vicious  intromission  has 
i»  •  ri  M^ry  favourably  represented  by  a  great  master  of  juris- 
}irii«lttice  '.  who«e  word*  have  been  exhibited  with  unneces- 
■  \T\  p<i(np,  and  seem  to  be  considered  as  irresistibly  decisive. 
1  )  .•  ifrt-at  moment  of  his  authority  makes  it  ncLe<sary  to  ex* 
.^r'."ii'  bis  p«>sitiotL  ••  Some  ages  ago,"  says  he.  "  tiofore  the 
i«  '      tt>  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  t»art  of  the  island  was  sub- 

•  1  .  1.  the  utmost  severity  of  the  civil  law  was  necessary,  to 
r*  •tr.-iin  individuals  from  plundering  each  other.  Thus,  the 
I.    <(i  «k ho  intermeddled  irregularly  with  tlie  move^blHH  of  a 

r  rm  «li*or>Hiied  wa»  sul»ierte<i  to  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased 

-  >«•  ut  limiutioD.  Tills  makes  a  branch  of  the  law  of  Scot- 
I.  li.nnwn  by  the  name  of  viciuut  tntromtMsion  ;  and  so 
11)  wa«  this  regulation  applied  in  our  courts  of  law,  that 

-  tn'xtt  trirting  moveable  abstracted  nia/4?y!i<f4'.  subjected  tiie 
-  f.  '  loi^ldler  to  the  furegiiing  consequiMices,  which  proved 

•  >.  I.I  toy  Instances  a  most  rigorous  piiiiisiiment.  Rut  this 
.*  »<  rity  was  necessary,  in  order  to  sulxlue  tlie  undisciplined 
I  "ir*'  of  uur  people.  It  is  extremely  remarkable  that  in 
i.r  ti.'.riiun  ill  our  improf emeiit  In  manners,  this  regulation 
t  -•  ixiMi  gradually  S4>flenad  and  applied  by  our  sovereign 
f*  firt  with  a  spHriog  hand." 

I    ihmI  mvtelf  under  a  necessity  of  observing,  that  this 

I"  M  iK'il  and  judicious  writer  has  not  accurately  distinguished 

r  '  '     •!'  ti<  letirles  and  demands  of  the  different  comlitions  of 

f  III  life,  which,  frnin  n  degree  of  savngfiiesi  and  lndi'i»en- 

«•.  iti  which  all  laws  arc  vain,  pannes  or  roa>  pass,  by  in- 

I     r.itiie  gnidatlnnt,  to  a  slate  of  reciprocal  beiilKiiity  in 

-*  •.  •  .i  Uws  shall  he  no  longer  nec**tMry.  Men  are  lirtt  wild 
.«  I  uiiS4iclal,  living  each  man  to  himself,  taking  from  the 
w  ik  «iid  losing  to  the  strong.  In  their  first  coalitions  of 
•  •  '.  ry,  much  of  this  original  savageness  is  retalnetl.  Of 
»  <  -Ai  happiness,  th«*  pro«iuct  of  general  cnntidence,  there 
I  -  v«t  no  thought.  Men  continue  tu  prosecute  their  own  ad- 
%  •  '  .re*  by  the  nearest  way  ;  and  the  utmost  severity  of  i  he 
I  .1  i.iw  b  neeeasary  to  restrain  Individuals  from  plundering 
>  .  \,  'AUrr.  The  reatralnts  then  necessary  are  restraints 
"  'tt  plunder,  from  acts  of  Dubllc  violence,  and  undisituuM 
,  I  •-•^••Kjn.  The  ferocity  of  oar  ancestors,  as  of  all  otiier 
'    tti.uia.  prodooed  not  fraud  but  rapine.    They  bad  not  yet 
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learned  to  cheat,  and  attempted  only  to  rob.  As  manners 
grow  more  polished,  with  the  knowledge  of  good,  men  at- 
tain likewise  dexterity  in  evil.  Open  rapine  becomes  less 
frequent,  and  violence  gives  way  to  cunning.  Those  who 
before  invadeil  pastures  and  stormed  houses,  now  liegln  to 
enrich  themselves  by  unequal  contracts  and  fraudulent  tntro< 
missions.  It  is  not  against  the  violence  of  ferocity,  but  the 
ciicumventions  of  deceit,  that  this  law  was  framed  ;  and  I 
am  afraid  the  increase  of  commerce,  and  the  incessant  strug- 
gle for  rictins  which  commerce  excites,  give  us  no  prospect 
of  an  end  speedily  to  be  expected  of  artifice  and  fraud.  It 
therefore  seems  to  be  no  very  conclusive  reasoning,  which 
connects  those  two  propositions :  —  "the  nation  is  become  less 
ferocious,  and  therefore  the  laws  against  fraud  andcovni  shall 
be  relaxed." 

Whatever  reason  may  have  influenced  the  judges  to  a  re- 
laxation of  the  law,  it  was  not  that  the  nation  was  grown 
less  fierce ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  thai  it  is 
grown  less  fraudulent. 

Since  this  law  has  been  represented  as  rigorously  and  un- 
reasonably penal,  it  seems  not  improper  to  consider  what  are 
the  conditions  and  qualities  that  make  the  justice  or  pro- 
priety of  a  penal  law. 

Tu  make  a  penal  law  reasonable  and  just,  two  conditions 
are  necessary,  and  two  proper.  It  is  necessary  that  the  law 
should  be  adequate  to  its  end  ;  that,  if  it  be  obserred,  it 
shall  prevent  the  evil  against  which  it  is  directed.  It  is,  se- 
condly, necessary  that  the  end  of  the  law  be  of  such  impor. 
tance  as  to  deserve  the  security  of  a  penal  sanction.  The 
other  conditions  of  a  penal  law,  which,  though  not  absolutely 
necessary,  are  to  a  very  hi|;h  degree  fit,  are,  that  to  the  moral 
violation  of  the  law  therf  are  many  temptations,  and  that  of 
the  physical  observance  there  is  great  facility. 

All  these  conditions  apparently  concur  to  justify  the  law 
whl6h  we  are  now  considering.  Its  end  is  the  security  of 
property,  and  property  very  often  of  great  value.  The 
method  by  which  it  effects  the  security  is  efiicacious,  liecause 
it  admits,  in  its  original  rigour,  no  gradations  of  injury ;  but 
keeps  guilt  and  innocence  a[tart.  by  a  distinct  and  definite 
limitation.  He  that  intromits  is  criminal  ;  he  that  intro- 
mits not  is  innocent.  Of  tiie  two  secondary  considerations, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  both  are  In  our  favour.  The  tcmp< 
tat  I  on  to  Intromit  is  frequent  and  strong ;  so  strong  and  so 
frequent,  as  to  require  the  utmost  activity  i  f  justice,  and 
vigilance  of  caution,  to  withstand  its  prevalence  ;  and  the 
method  by  which  a  roan  ma}  entitle  himself  to  legal  intro- 
mi»sion  is  so  open  and  so  facile,  that  to  neglect  it  is  a  proof 
of  fraudulent  intention  ;  fur  why  should  a  man  omit  to  do 
(but  lor  reasons  which  he  will  not  confess)  that  which  he  can 
do  so  cahily,  and  that  which  he  knows  to  be  rcnuired  by  the 
law  ?  If  temptation  were  rare,  a  jM'nal  law  might  be  deemed 
unnecessary.  If  the  duty  enjoined  by  the  law  were  of  diffi- 
cult performance,  omission,  though  it  could  not  be  justified, 
might  be  pitied.  But  in  the  present  cise  neither  equity  nor 
compassion  operate  against  it.  A  useful,  a  necessary  law  is 
broken,  not  only  wiiluiut  a  reasonable  motive,  but  with  all 
the  inducements  to  obedience  that  can  be  derived  from  safety 
and  facility. 

1  therefore  return  to  my  original  position,  that  a  law.  to 
have  its  effects,  must  be  permanent  and  stable.  It  may  be 
said,  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  Lrs  non  recipit  mqfut  et 
mmut,  —  wo  may  have  a  law,  or  we  may  have  no  law,  but 
we  cannot  have  lialf  a  law.  We  must  either  have  a  rule  of 
action,  or  be  pern  itte<l  to  act  by  discretion  and  by  chance. 
Deviations  from  the  law  must  be  unifurmly  punished,  or 
no  man  can  be  certain  when  he  shall  be  safe. 

That  from  the  rigour  of  the  original  institution  this  court 
has  sometimes  dep.irtcNl.  cannot  be  denied.  But.  as  it  is 
cvidfiit  that  such  deviations,  as  they  make  law  uncertain, 
make  life  unh^ic,  1  hii|K'.  that  of  departing  from  it  there  will 
now  be  an  end  ;  that  the  »l<>dnm  of  our  ancestors  will  be 
treated  with  due  reverence  ;  and  that  consistent  and  steady 
decisions  will  lurni»h  the  |>eople  with  a  rule  of  action,  and 
leave  fraud  and  fraudulent  intromlssloiu  no  future  hope  of 
impunity  or  escape. 

S.  ArgumaU  in  defence  of  Lay  Patronage. 

[Soep.»0.] 

An^iN^r  the  risht  of  patrons  is  commonly  opposed,  by  the 
inferior  judicatures,  the  plea  of  consrience.  Their  con- 
sclenre  tells  them   that  the  people  ought   to  choose  their 

riAStor ;  their  consrience  tells  them  that  they  ought  not  to 
mpose  upon  a  coiigreKatloii  a  u.inister  unitratetul  and  un- 
accepuble  to  his  auditors,  (.'ouscit-nre  is  nothing  more  than 
a  conviction  fflt  by  ourselves  of  s<imethlng  to  be  done,  or 
something  to  tie  avoided  ;  and  in  questions  of  simple  uiipcr- 
plexeil  morality,  conn'ience  is  very  often  a  guide  that  may 
Im*  trusted.  But  before  ctmsclence  can  determine,  the  state 
of  the  question  is  sup|Hised  to  be  completely   known.    In 

J|uestions  of  law,  or  of  fact,  conscience  is  xnj  often  con- 
ounded  with  opinion.  No  man's  conscience  can  tell  him  the 
rights  of  another  man  ;  they  must  be  known  bv  rational  In- 
vestigatmo  or  historical  inquiry.  Opinion,  which  he  that 
holds  It  may  call  bis  conscience,  msv  teach  some  men  that 
religion  would  be  promoted,  and  quiet  preeenred,  by  grant- 
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inp  to  the  p<*ople  iinivorsally  th<»  choice  nf  their  miiusti-rs. 
lliii  it  IS  ;i  CDii'iri.MK-o  very'  ill  inforint-il  that  vioLitrs  the 
rmht>-  iiloiie  man  for  the  convenience  of  an-'ther.  Heliuion 
c.uiiint  Nc  j)nnnt>lcil  I'v  injti>tiie  ;  ar.d  it  was  n-'ver  yel  luund 
lli.it  .1  pnjiul.ir  election  w.is  very  ijui   rly  tr.Atisaitetl. 

I'liat  jii>tire  voiilil  hv  vi()[.it<  il  l>y  lr.lll^!^•rrinp  to  tlic 
|)co;.li-  (tie  riK^t  nf  [•■.troiiam-,  !•>  ajij)  ir>nt  to  all  ulioknow 
wli  IMC  tliiit  rij-'iit  ha'l  its  ori>;inai.  The  ri^-ht  o!  patronage 
vv  IS  iiof  .u  first  a  priviiegi-  torn  l>y  j'ower  from  unresisting 
i<o\eriy.  It  is  n»)t  an  authority  at  tirst  ustirpi-il  Jn  times  of 
iv;'  If  1  ir<-,  aivl  ••sfabli-^hcd  only  by  sncrivssinn  and  by  pre- 
tttir.ts.  It  is  not  a  jrr.iiit  capriciou>ly  inadc  (roni  a  hij^her 
t\!.*n  t<i  a  lower.  It  is  a  ri^4llt  df-arly  purchasitl  by  the  tirst 
p..vM-s>(.rs,  and  ju<itly  itilientfd  by  tliose  tiMt  suecfcded 
thni  \\  hi-n  ('hrK>tia'iity  was  e8labli>hed  in  this  island,  a 
rr.-iilir  niodr  of  public  worship  was  jircscribrni.  I'ubiic 
Will  >lii|>  reipnres  a  public  plac  :  and  the  pro|>ri»  tors  of  lands. 
a>  fii'\  wiTf  convfi  ted,  built  churchi-s  lor  liicir  families  and 
t!n;r  v.isvi!"..  for  ihi-  inanilen.iiice  of  trnni-ters.  they  se'tb'd 
a  I  rrt.iiii  pc>rri-'ii  ol  thrir  l.;!id>.  and  a  distrii  t,  througli  which 
eu  it  uiiuKter  w.i?'  re*|turrd  to  cs.t<'nd  hi*  care,  was,  by  that 
cii eiitij.ei  ii-t I'Mv.  mii^riiuted  a  pinsh.  This  is  a  position  so 
^eiiei.illv  rc<  eived  in  I  upland,  ibat  tlie  extent  of  a  m.nior 
and  id  a  p.irivh  are  re/ul  .riy  recei\  ed  tor  each  otli^r.  Ttie 
cburiiiei*  ubicli  flie  i>ro|.rie(ors  of  lands  had  tlius  Iniilt  and 
th'is  eiidtwfd,  tliey  ju>lly  ill  u_'ht  tiiemselves  entltleil  to 
prnviile  with  mimster>  ;  and  when  the  e}i'seop.d  government 
jirev.iiU,  tile  bi.>iH<p  III-,  n  )  povv<T  to  reject  a  man  nominated 
by  the  patro\i.  but  lor  i-onu'  crime  tiiat  might  excbiflc  him 
from  the  priesihiMMl.  lor  tlie  end<nvnient  of  the  church 
br'ii,'  tiie  xi't  of  Ih-'  landlord,  he  was  consequently  at  liberty 
to  irive  It,  aecordin;;  to  his  choice,  to  any  man  capable  of 
pe:  lirmnii;  the  holy  olh(cs.  The  people  did  not  choose  hiin, 
bcc.ui-e  the  peopl"  ditl  not  ]).iy  iiim. 

We  h<  ar  it  Mimetnnes  urged,  that  this  original  ri;:ht  is 
p.i-  etl  riut  of  inem-iry,  and  is  obIitefat((l  and  ot»cured  by 
m.iin  truisdations  of  properly  and  changes  of  goveriimeiil  : 
III, it  M  arc e  any  churt  li  is  n(»w  in  the  hands  t.|  the  heirs  of  the 
boildcrs  ;  and  that  the  present  per.sons  liare  entered  .«.ubse- 
(pi-ntlvupon  the  preteiuied  riglits  by  a  liiou>anil  accidental 
ami  uiiknowii  causes.  Mm  h  of  this,  perhaps,  is  true.  IJiit 
h"w  i»  tiic  rijzht  of  palron.ige  exun;;iiished  ?  If  the  right 
l.df  .wed  the  lands,  it  is  p«issess«  <i  by  tlie  ij.iine  equity  lijr 
which  tin-  lands  are  possessed.  It  is,  in  cd'ect,  part  ot  the 
in.inor.  ami  protected  cy  the  same  laws  with  every  other 
prudegc.  Let  us  suppose  an  estate  forfeited  liy  treasorj.and 
gr.uit'd  liy  the  crown  to  a  new  family.  With  tlie  lands  were 
lorteited  all  the  rights  appendant  totho«e  land.s  ;  by  the  same 
power  that  gr.uits  the  lands,  the  rights  al.">o  are  granted. 
The  rigid  lo.«ii  to  the  patron  falls  not  to  the  people,  but  i.s 
either  retained  by  tlie  crown,  or,  what  to  the  people  is  the 
s.iine  thing,  is  by  llie  crown  given  aw.iy.  Let  it  change 
h.ii'ds  ever  so  often,  it  is  fiossessed  by  him  that  receives  it 
with  the  same  rii/ht  as  it  w.is  conveyed.  It  may,  indeed,  like 
all  our  possessions,  be  forcibly  seizt'tl  or  fraudulent lyoblriined. 
Ibit  no  injury  i.<i  still  done  to  the  people  ;  ft)r  what  they  never 
h.id.  they  have  never  lost,  ("aius  may  usurp  the  right  of 
Tifius.  but  neither  C'aius  nor  Titius  injure  the  jieople  ;  and 
no  man's  conscience,  however  tender  or  however  active,  can 
pro'iipt  him  to  restore  what  may  he  |>r<ived  to  have  been 
n.-v«-r  taken  away.  Supposing,  what  I  think  cannot  be  proved, 
that  a  popular  election  ol  ministers  were  to  be  tlesired,  our 
(^•^ires  are  not  the  measure  of  «*ciuily.  It  were  to  be  desired 
that  power  .should  be  only  in  the  hands  of  the  nit^rcilul.  and 
rubes  in  the  possession  of  the  gemrous  ;  but  the  law  must 
le.ive  both  riches  and  power  where  it  linds  them  ;  and  must 
often  le.ive  riches  with  the  covetous,  and  power  with  the 
«rnel.  (  onveiiience  may  be  a  rule  In  little  things,  where  no 
other  rule  has  been  csiablished.  But  as  the  great  end  of 
government  Is  to  give  every  man  his  own,  no  inconvenience 
i>  greater  than  that  of  making  right  unciTtain.  Nor  is  any 
man  more  an  enemy  to  public  peace,  than  he  who  tills  weak 
he, id,  with  imaginary  claims,  and  breaks  the  series  of  civil 
kuiM)r<linatioii.  by  inciting  the  lower  classes  of  mankind  to 
encroach  upon  the  higher. 

Ibiving  thu".  shown  that  the  right  of  patronage,  being 
ori;_'inally  purchasi-d.  may  be  legally  transferred,  and  that  it 
i.s  iiuw  III  the  hands  c»f  lavvl'ul  pos>-c.«sor8,  at  least  as  ceriainly 
as  any  other  right,  we  have  left  to  the  advix-ateg  of  the 
people  no  other  ]»lea  bait  that  of  convenience.  Let  us.  there- 
lor<'.  now  consider  what  the  people  would  really  gain  by  a 
general  abolition  of  the  right  of  patronage.  What  is  most  to 
be  deired  I>y  such  a  change  is.  that  the  CMintry  should  be 
.-ntiplied  with  iH-tler  ministers.  But  why  should  we  suppose 
that  the  jiari.sh  will  make  a  wis^r  choice  than  the  patron? 
Il  we  suppose  mankind  acin.aied  by  interest,  the  jwitron  is 
more  likely  to  choose  with  caution,  because  he  will  suffer 
more  by  choosing  wrong.  By  the  deiiciencies  of  his  minister, 
or  tiy  his  vices,  lie  is  equally  otfended  with  the  rest  of  the 
congrt-gation  ;  hut  he  will  have  this  reason  more  to  lament 
tlieni,  that:  they  will  be  imputed  to  his  ab.surdity  or  corrup- 
tion. The  <|ualiiicatioiis  of  a  minister  are  well  known  to  be 
learning  and  piety.  Of  his  learning  the  patron  is  i)robal)ly 
the  only  judge  in  the  parish  ;  and  of  his  piety  not  less  a  judge 
than  others;  and  1.%  more  likely  to  inquire  minmely  and 
diliirently  lu-fnre  he  giv(>s  a  preseni.ilion,  than  one  of  the 
p.irochial  rabble,  w  ho  can  give  nothing  but  a  vote.     It  may 


be  urged,  that  though  the  parish  migkt  xns.  rliy*.'  */•> 
ministers,  they  would  &t  least  chor»ie  niiDi»tfT»»fe'':;  :f ' 
like  better,  and  who  would  therefore  oftnatf  with  .tA' 
etticacy.     That  ignorance   and   pervrrsent^  ils^i  d  ^.^ 
obtain  what  they  like  was  never  couiiJf-TBi  k  u* --;:.  . 
government ;  of  which  it  is  the  great  mJ  ^'jn-in;  »  •  ■ 
that  the  wise  see  for  the  simple,  aud  the  rr riUr  aa .  ^ - 
capricious.     But    that   this   argument  >upf>o<r*  tS'  i-f 
<aj>al»le  of  judging,  aud   resolute  to  act  ifti^nrjoit  v^  'i^' 
best  judgments,  though  this  be  suIhcieJ:lJj  absari  r;  ir 
all  its  absurdity.     It  sur»jK»ses   not  oulj  •i*djG.  la:   •&- 
mity,  in  those,  who  upon  no  oih«T  c<c«io!u in- la*: --.■ 
or  wise.     If  by  s^ome  strange  concurrence  illvkrtv.vh    •. 
parish  should  unite  in  the  choice  of  any  siojrleci.-!.  *...'-:•- 
I  could  not  charge  the  patron  with  injustice  i.^  ar-      ,  ■ 
minister,  I  should  censure  him  a*   ur.kmd  ard  i:..-o  ■ 
But  it  IS  evideat.  that  .is  in  ail  rithe^r  potmlarelo^r  ^l-' 
will  Ik"  a  contrariety  of  judgniesil  and  ac'crooT  o/l--°"  ■ 
parish  upon  every  vacancy  would  breaJi  \v,l';U&.<~-  l m 
contest  for  tlie  choice  of  u  minis^ter  woeld  u^\  n*.?  :•  ••- 
vari:\nce,   and   bring   discord    into   Camdies.     fw  •<^----'- 
would  be  taught  all   the  art*  of  a  car..li-.lite.  ri^.i :...: 
some,  and  tiribe  others  ;  and   the  elettors  ai  -rj  ii  :. 
cases,  w  oiiM  call  for  holidays  and  ale.  riua  brtai  L-t  irr 
each  other  during  the  jollity  of  the  caiif:j^»    Tur  tiv  i^ 
however,  come  at  last,  wiieu   one  of  the  focnc-u  c  s  ••- 
vail,  and  one  of  the  minieiers  get  p<^»se<iu>a  i^'.'&ft- 
On  what  terms  dws  he  enter  u{H>n  his  rniDLnrr  xd  t  - 
enmity  with   half  his  parish?     By  what  pruiirar  •-  «  - 
liiligeiice  can   he   hope   to  conciliate  tbr  aixu  u  -  ^i 
party  by  whose  defeat  he  has  obtained  hi»  uihi::   '  " 
man  who  voted  against  him  will  enter  tlieci)urc:  »  i  :-'  = 
ing  head  and  downcast  eyes,  afraid  to  eoconiirt-r  try:!  - 
hour,  by  whose  vote  and  influcuce  be  has  i>:m  u«eT''«~ 
lie    will    hale    his   neighl>our    for  oppownc  b:*.   -- 
minister  for  having  prospered  by  his  oraw-iii^-o,  i^-i  -■ ' 
will  never  see  him  but  with  pain,  he  wjll  neTw  s^u  •' 
with  hatrtnl.     Of  a  minister  prese-nti^i  by  lb«  f*i"t  - 
parish  has  seldom  aity  thing  worse  to  say  thac  t^siL-.-  > 
not  know  him.  Of  a  minister  clio»eu  by  a  impuUro-X  ♦ 
those  who  do  not  favour  him  hare  nurs*^  up  m  Lbr^r  :■•-' 
principles  of  hatred  and  reasons  of  rejection-    A^ir^*^*- 
cited  principally  by  pride.     The  pride  of  a  co.T.~ie  ?»= ' 
very  little  exasperated   by   the  suRvosed  iM;ii;utivC     - 
acknowledged  su|>erior.     He  bears  only  his  li^i^4i^^ 
general  evil.  iUid  sulTcrs  In  common  with  tb*»t--Wv^ 
but  w  hen  the  contest  is  between  equal*,  the  d<J*c  U  -- 
aggravations  ;  and  he  that  is  defeated  by  his  o^^t  >--  -^ 
is  seldom  satisfied  without  some  rer»»nge ;  and  ir  i?  u-j 
say  what  bitterness  of  malignity  would  prevni  '^i^-' 
where  these  elections   should    happen  to  be  :rr«pi  -* 
the  enmity  of  opposition  should  he  nkxa^^d  \jtisn.  a* 
cooled. 

4.  Argument  in  favour  of  Mr.  Jama  71^^^ 
Minister  of  Dunfermline. 

[See  p.  513.] 

"  Of  the  censure  pronounced  from  the  pulpit,  <"« '>" 
mination  must  l>e  formed,  as  hi  oiJ..«"  cases,  tjy  *---■"--" - 
tioii  of  the  act  itself,  and  the  particular  eimm£SL-^'  ^ 
which  it  is  invested. 

'•  The  right  of  cen.sure  and  rebuke  aeens  seceat*  - 
ptMidani  to  the  pastoral  office.    H«  to  vh(»n  i^'  ^'^\ 
congregation  i*  intrusted,  is  considrred  as  the  *^^r^'^'    ' 
Hock,  a.s  the  teacher  of  a  school,  &s  the  faihrr  o*  *    '- 
As  a  shepherd  tending  not  hi*  own  sheiep  but  Uw 
master,  he  is  answerable  for  those  that  sirar.  i.''=i  "  -[  ' 
themselves  by  straying.     But  no  man  can  be  at-^*-* ^ 
losses  which  he  has  not  power  to  pnrTefiX,  ac  fe  W 
which  he  has  not  authority  to  restrain. 

*•  As  a  teacher  giving  instruction  for  wafr»-^  '-'  ' 
reproach,  if  those  whom  he  undertaki^  to  isiiva  "^-^  ^ 
proficiency,  he  roust  have  the  power  of  enforoEJ  »'  "^ " 
of  awakening  negligence,  and  repre»*iog  ciHitrfcisc^n 

"  As  a  father,  he  possesses  the  paternal  atfibtjr-  •^ 
nition,  rebuke,  and  punishment.  HecannocwKSiai'  "*  ^ 
his  ollice  to  an  empty  name,  be  hiodierwl  froa  i>e  e^'~ 
any  practice  necessary  to  stimulate  ih*?  'd'k;  ir  rr^-  - 
vicioun,  to  check  the  petulant.  ar»d  correct  the  <r^f-_ 

•*  If  we  inquire  into  the  practice  of  the  prarKi^-'^-- 
we  shall,  I  believe,  find  the  ministers  of  the  wcrJ  fv   ■- 
the  whole  authority  of  this  complicatcid  cbararter.    ^ 
find  them  not  only  encouraging  the  good  by  mI:^— 
terrifying  the  wicked   by  reproof  and  decimciaui^~    -  ] 
earliest  ages  of  the  church,  while  relifciaQ  wa»  y«  |wr 
secular  s^vantagM,  the  punisbnwui  of  sifioerF  •*  '* 
censure  and  open  penance;  p««*ltie»  irJLuttd  »^~ 
ecclesiastical  authority,  at  a  bene  wbtJe  the  shesxt  t- 
no  help  from  the  civil  power,  vbile  tbe  iianiei  !»  ^-  " 
trate  lilted  only  the  rod  of  penecutioBi.  and  ate*  r>  ^^ 
were  ready  to  afford  a  rehjigt  to  all  thorn  «te  f-* 
clerical  authority. 

•'  That  the  church,  therefore,  bad  case*  a  pe^tr-*  " 
censure,  \t  evident,  because  that  po»er  was  tres  c— •' 
cised.    That  it  borrowed  not  its  pi>«rcr  firuni  tbe  c^  ^- 
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\rj.  If  likcwlM  cortalo,  toeniM  d? U  authority  wm  at  that 
in«  tCs  enemj. 

"  The  hoar  caiM,  at  iMUgtb.  when,  after  threa  hondred 
part  of  ttrugf  le  and  dbtrett.  Troth  took  poAMMloii  of  !»• 
rrial  power,  and  tho  civil  lavi  lent  their  aid  to  the  ecele- 
iiXieaX  ooDitltotloot.  The  maaUtrate  from  that  tiiae  oo- 
iierated  vlih  the  pricet,  and  clerical  leDtencet  were  made 
Moictoui  bjr  Mcolar  force.  But  the  itate,  when  It  came  to 
)e  Auistanee  of  the  chnrch,  had  no  Intention  to  dimlnith  Itf 
lithorlty.  Thoae  rebukee  and  those  ceniuret  which  were 
twful  before,  were  lawlbl  itlU.  Bot  thejr  had  hitherto 
(lerated  onljr  upon  Toluntarr  mibniuion.  The  refractory 
[id  contenptuoos  ware  at  flnt  in  no  danger  of  temporal 
>f  rritie««  except  what  they  might  sollbr  from  the  reproaches 
r  conKicnoa,  or  the  detcetadon  of  their  fisUow  Christians. 
I'hen  religion  obtained  the  support  of  law,  if  admonitions 
id  censures  had  no  aflbet,  they  were  seconded  by  the  ma- 
ftrmtm  with  coercion  and  ponishmnit. 
"  It  therefore  appears,  from  ecclesiastical  history,  that  the 
gfat  of  inflletinf  sluune  by  public  censure  has  been  alwat s 
msidered  as*  Inherent  in  the  church ;  and  that  this  right 
as  not  conferred  by  the  dvU  power ;  for  It  was  exerdied 
bra  the  dTil  power  operated  against  It.  By  the  dvil  power 
was  never  taaen  away  t  for  the  Christian  magistrate  inter* 
»scd  his  oAce,  not  to  rescue  sinners  from  censure,  but  to 
ipply  more  powerful  means  of  reformation ;  to  add  pain 
here  shame  was  InsulHeient ;  and,  when  men  were  pro* 
aimed  unworthy  of  the  sodety  of  the  Cslthftil.  to  restrdn 
«n  by  Imprisonment  from  sprea^ng  abroad  the  contagion 
'  wickedness. 

^  It  is  not  improbable,  that  from  this  acknowledged  power 
public  censure  grew,  in  time,  the  practice  of  auricular  oon* 
isloo.  Those  who  dreaded  the  blast  of  public  reprehension 
pre  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  priest  br  a  prtrata 
cuMCtoa  of  themselves,  and  to  obtain  a  reeondllatlon  with 

9  church  by  a  kind  of  datidestlne  abeolutioo  and  invisible 
iiancw  ;  conditions  with  which  the  priest  would,  in  times 
Iguoraooe  and  corruption.  OMlly  comply,  as  they  Increased 
i  ioHueoce.  bv  adding  the  knowledge  of  secret  sins  to  that 
nocoriotts  oAnces,  and  enlarged  his  authority,  by  making 
n  the  sole  arttlter  of  the  terms  of  reeoodlemeDt. 

"  From  thta  bondage  the  Reformation  set  us  free.  The 
inist^r  has  no  longer  power  to  press  Into  the  retirements  of 
nscieoc*.  to  tortura  us  by  Interrogatories,  or  put  himself 
poesrsalon  of  our  secreU  and  our  lives.  But  thouch  we 
te  tboa  eootroUcd  his  usurpations,  his  Just  and  ortdnal 
«rr  rmoalns  unlmpdred.  He  may  stUl  see,  though  he 
ly  not  pry ;  he  may  ret  hear,  though  he  may  not  question. 
»d  that  knowledge  which  his  ^es  and  ears  force  mran  him 
is  stiil  his  duty  to  use.  for  the  benefit  of  his  flock.  A  fkther 

10  Uvea  near  a  wicked  ndghboor  may  forbid  a  son  to  f^ 
rot  his  company.  A  minister  who  has  in  his  congregation 
man  of  open  and  scandalous  wickedness  may  wara  his 
rlshiooera  to  shuu  his  conversation.  To  wara  them  Is  not 
ly  lawful,  but  not  to  warn  them  would  be  criminal.  He 
ly  warn  then  one  by  one  In  friendly  converse,  or  by  a 
rochlAl  visltatioa.  But  If  he  osay  waro  each  man  singly. 
\At  Shall  forbid  hfan  to  wara  them  all  together  ?  Of  that 
itrh  la  u>  be  made  known  to  all,  how  Is  there  any  diflbrence 
rch<*r  it  IM  communicated  to  each  dngly.  or  to  all  to* 
her  Y  What  Is  known  to  all  must  necessarily  be  public. 
h«<her  It  shall  be  miblk  at  once,  or  public  by  degrees.  Is 

•  only  question.    And  of  a  sudden  and  solemn  publlcatloa 

•  tnapreaalon  Is  deeper,  and  the  warning  more  emctud. 

'  Ic  mmj  easily  be  urged,  if  a  minister  be  thus  left  ai  liberty 
Iriate  sinners  firom  the  pulpit,  and  to  publish  at  will  the 
mes  of  a  parishioner,  he  may  often  blast  the  innocent,  and 
trrsa  the  timorous.  He  may  be  suspicious,  and  ccmderon 
hout  wvhlenoe ;  be  may  be  rash,  and  Judge  without  ex- 
knatioo  ;  he  may  be  severe,  and  treat  slight  oflbnces  with 

much  harshness ;  he  may  be  mdigoant  and  partid.  and 
tt  fy  bia  private  Interest  or  resentment  under  theshdtar 
lU  p««tord  character. 

Of  all  this  thero  Is  poMlUUty.  and  of  dl  this  there  Is 
mrr.  Bat  If  possftdUty  of  evil  be  to  exclude  good,  no 
d  ever  oan  be  done,  if  nothing  is  to  be  attempted  In 
cb  there  la  dsoger,  we  must  dl  sink  Into  hopeless  inae- 
(•>.  Xbo  erlls  that  may  be  feared  frum  this  practice  arise, 
from  mof  defect  In  the  institution,  but  from  the  Inflrmltles 
lunMiB  nature.    Power.  In  whatever  hands  It  Is  placed, 

5e  aooMdmea  Improperly  exerted ;  yet  courts  of  law 
kt  |ud««*  though  they  will  sometimes  judgo  amiss.  A 
er  cause  lootruct  his  children,  though  he  himself  may 
n  want  Instruction.  A  minister  must  censura  sinners, 
tab  bia  ociMuro  may  be  sometimet  erroneous  by  want  oi 
rmcnt,  aAd  sometimes  uujust  by  want  of  honesty. 
If  we  exnaslne  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  present  ease,  we 
1  And  the  sentence  neither  erroneous  nor  uAlusts  we 
I  flnd  no  broach  of  private  ooofldence,  no  intrusion  into 
et  trnnanctlons.  The  fhctwas  notorious  and  Indubltablei 
ur  to  be  proved,  that  no  proof  was  dedred.  The  act 
it^ae  «od  traacberons,  the  perpctratfon  Insdent  and  open, 
the  exafT**  naturally  mischievous.  The  minister,  bow- 


to  MbiiMiB  that  Lord  Thuriow 
ipWmanf  to  North  Britain,  made  use  of  a  term 
lan»  which  to  on  BngUdi  reader  may  requiro 


**  These  papers  you  will 
opinion. 


please  to  peruse,  and  give  your 


*«  Whether  thero  is  a  probabilfty  of  the  above  decree  of 
the  Court  of  Seuioo  bdng  reversed.  If  Mr.  Thomsoo 
should  apped  from  the  same?'* 


**  1  don't  think  the  apped  advisable ;  not  only  because  the 
vdue  of  the  judgment  is  in  no  degree  adequate  to  the  expense : 
but  because  then  aro  many  chances,  that  upon  the  generd 
complexion  of  the  case,  the  imprcssiuo  will  be  taken  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  appdiant. 

**  It  is  Impossible  to  approve  the  style  of  that  sermou.  But 
therooip/a/ni  was  not  less  ungracious  from  that  man,  who 
had  behaved  so  ill  by  his  original  libel,  and  st  the  time  whM 
he  received  the  reproach  he  complains  of.  In  the  last  article 
dl  the  phdntifTs  are  equdly  concerned.  It  struck  mr  also 
with  some  wonder,  that  the  Judges  should  think  to  much 
fervour  apposite  to  the  occasion  oif  reproving  the  defendant 
for  a  little  excess. 

**  Upon  the  matter,  however,  I  agree  with  them  In  con- 
demning the  behaviour  of  the  minister,  and  in  thinking  It  a 
sublect  At  for  eccleslastlcd  censure ;  and  even  for  an  action. 
If  any  individud  could  qudliy  >  a  wrong,  and  a  damsge  arising 
ft^Mn  It.  But  this  1  doubt.  Hie  circumstance  of  publishing 
the  reproach  In  a  pulpit,  though  extremely  Indecent,  and 
culpable  in  another  view,  does  not  constitute  a  diffcrent  sort 
of  wrong,  or  any  other  rule  of  law  than  wouldiiave  obtained, 
if  the  same  words  had  been  pronounced  elsewhereu  I  don't 
know  whether  there  be  any  dlflbrence  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
In  the  definition  of  slander,  before  the  commissaries,  or  the 
Court  of  Session.  The  common  law  of  England  does  not 
give  way  to  actions  for  every  reproaehfol  word.  An  action 
eanwR  oe  brought  for  generd  damages  upon  any  words 
which  import  less  than  an  ollbnce  cognisable  by  law  ;  conse* 
quentir  no  action  could  have  been  brought  here  for  the 
words  in  question.  Both  laws  admit  the  truth  to  be  a  Jnstl* 
flcation  in  action  far  ipordt ;  and  the  law  of  England  does 
the  same  in  actions  for  libels.  The  Judgment,  therefore. 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  wrong.  In  that  the  court  repelled 
that  defence.  B.  Taoautw.** 


ever,  bdng  retired  and  rechise,  had  not  yet  heard  what  wot 
pubUety  known  throughout  the  parish  s  and,  on  occasion  of  a 
public  election,  warned  his  poople,  according  to  his  dnqr, 
anlnst  the  crimes  which  public  dectlons  frequently  produce. 
His  waraing  was  felt  by  one  of  his  parishioners  as  pdntad 
particularly  at  himadf.  But  iostcod  of  producing,  as  might 
be  wished,  private  compunction  and  Immediate  reformatloo. 
It  kindled  only  rage  and  resentment.  He  cbargod  his 
minister.  In  a  public  paper,  with  scandd.  defamation,  and 
fUsehood.  The  minister,  thus  reproached,  had  his  own 
character  to  vindicate,  upon  which  his  pastoral  authority 
must  necessarily  depend.  To  be  charged  with  a  defamatory 
lie  Is  an  liUurr  which  no  man  patiently  endures  in  common 
life.  To  be  dwrged  with  polluting  the  pastord  oOloe  with 
scandd  and  folsehood,  was  a  violation  of  character  still  more 
atrocious,  as  it  aflbcted  not  only  his  persond.  but  his  clcrlcd 
verarity.  His  indignation  naturally  rose  In  proportion  to 
his  honesty,  and.  with  dl  the  fortitude  of  injured  honesty,  be 
dared  this  cdumniator  In  the  church,  and  at  once  exonerated 
hfansdf  from  censura,  and  rescued  nU  flock  from  deception 
and  from  danger.  The  man  whom  ha  accuses  pretends  not 
to  be  hkoooeot ;  or,  at  least,  ody  pretends,  for  he  dedlnes  a 
trid.  The  crime  of  which  he  Is  accused  has  frequent  oppor-  I 
tanlties  and  strong  temptotlons.  It  ha>  dreads  spread  far, 
with  much  depravation  of  private  mords,  and  much  Injury 
to  public  han>iness.  To  vara  the  people,  therefore,  against 
It  was  not  wanton  and  ofllrlous.  but  necessary  and  pastoraL 

**  What,  then,  Is  the  fault  with  which  this  worthy  minister 
Is  charged  ?  He  has  usurped  no  dominion  over  consdence. 
He  has  exerted  no  authority  In  support  of  doubtfiil  and  con« 
troverted  opiolons.  Ha  has  not  dragged  Into  light  a  bashftil 
and  corridble  sinner.  His  censure  was  directed  agdnst  a 
breach  or  mordity,  agdnst  an  act  which  no  man  Justifies. 
The  man  who  appropriated  this  censure  to  himself  Is  evi- 
dently and  notonously  guilty.  His  consdousness  of  his  own 
wickedness  Indted  him  to  attack  his  blthful  reprover  with 
open  insolence  and  printed  accusations.  Such  an  attack 
made  defence  necessarr  i  and  we  hope  It  will  be  at  last  de- 
dded  that  the  means  of  defence  were  just  and  lawfd." 

5.  Lord  Tkurhm''i  Opiniom  on  tke  aoaw  Cast, 

[See  p.  US.] 
Cum.   **  There  Is  herewith  laid  before  you, 

"  I.  Petition  for  the  Reverend  Mr.  James  Thomson, 

minister  of  Dunfermllna. 
'*  t.  Answers  thereto. 
**  8.  Copy  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session  upon 

both. 
**  4.  Notes  of  the  opinions  of  the  Judges,  being  the  reason 

upon  which  their  decree  Is  grounded. 
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6.  Argument  against  a  Prosecution,  by  tfte  Procurators 
of  Edinburgh,  of  an  alleged  LibeL 

[See  p.  696.) 

*'  All  injury  is  either  of  the  person,  the  fortune,  or  the 
fame.  Now  it  is  a  certain  thing,  it  is  proverbially  known, 
that  ajfst  breaLs  n^>  buttes.  'Ilify  never  have  gained  half-a- 
crown  less  in  tin-  whole  profession  since  this  miM-hievous  |»a- 
ragrapli  has  a|>p<  arrd  ;  and.  as  to  their  reputation,  what  is 
their  n-piuation  but  an  instrument  of  getting  money  ?  If, 
thtTi'fore,  tiuy  havi«  hist  no  money,  the  question  upon  re- 
putatiuu  may  Ix-  answered  by  a  very  old  position, —  Dc  mi- 
nimis non  curat  prwlor. 

"  Whether  tliere  wan.  or  was  not,  an  rtnimus  injuriandi  is 
not  worth  inipiiring,  if  no  injuria  can  be  proved.  But  the 
truth  is.  there  was  no  aniinus  injuriandi-  It  was  only  an 
aniniUM  imtawii '.  whicli,  happening  to  be  exercisetl  upon  a 
gruus  irrilalule.  produced  unexpected  violence  of  rew;utm»'nt. 
riurir  irritaliilitv  .irose  only  from  an  opinion  of  their  own  im- 
jKirtance,  and  thnr  delight  in  their  new  exaltation.  What 
miglit  have  been  borne  Ity  a  procurator,  could  not  be  lx)rne 
by  a  lolnitor.  Your  lordships  well  know,  that  honorft  mu- 
tant mores.  Titles  and  dignities  play  strongly  on  the  fancy. 
As  a  madman  is  apt  to  think  himself  grown  suddenly  great, 
so  he  that  grows  suddeuly  great  is  apt  to  borrow  a  little  frt>m 
the  madman.  To  co-operate  with  tlieir  resentment  would  be 
to  pr*)inote  their  frenzy  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  guess  lo  what 
thi'y  mieiii  proceed,  if  to  the  new  title  of  Solicitor  should  be 
added  the  elation  of  victory  and  triumph. 

"  We  consider  your  lordships  a*  the  protectors  of  our 
rights,  and  the  guardians  of  our  virtues  ;  but  l)elieve  it  not 
Included  in  your  liigh  othce,  that  you  should  Oatter  our  vices, 
or  solace  our  vanity  ;  and.  as  vanity  only  dictates  this  prose- 
cution, it  is  humbly  hopt  (I  y«)ur  lordships  will  dismiss  it. 

••  If  every  attempt,  however  liglit  or  ludicrous,  to  lessen 
another's  reputalitjn.  is  to  be  piinisli.d  by  a  judicial  sentence, 
what  punishment  can  W  suthcieufly  severe  for  hlra  who 
attijiipts  to  diminish  the  reputuion  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice,  by  reclainiinit  upon  a  cause  aire. uly  delerniiiie<l.  with- 
out any  ch;iu«e  m  the  state  of  the  (jnestion  r*  Does  it  not 
lm|>lv  h<»p«  >  tliat  thejmiK'es  will  change  their  opinion  ?  Is 
not  iinceitainty  and  incon.*lan<  y  in  the  iughest  degree  disie- 

faitaltU-  to  a  court  ?  Do.s  it  not  suppose,  that  the  former 
udgnnnt  uas  temerari«>us  or  neyli^Miit  .■'  I)t>es  it  not  lessen 
the  confuieiue  of  tiie  pnldic  ?  Will  it  not  be  said,  that  jus 
est  ant  inc  >>iuitnvt  ant  va-^um?  an«l  will  not  the  consequence 
be  drawn.  tni^,ra  est  scrvitusf  Will  not  tlie  rules  of  action 
Ik;  ol)scuie?  Will  n<>t  he  who  knows  himself  wroPKeil  to-day. 
hope  that  the  courts  of  justice  will  think  him  right  to-morrow  .■' 
Snr«ly.  my  lords,  these  are  attemjits  of  dangerous  tendency, 
which  the' soli  itors.  as  men  versed  in  tlie  law.  should  have 
foreseen  and  avoided.  It  was  natural  for  an  ignorant  printer 
to  apj.eal  Iroin  the  lortl  ordinary  ;  but  from  lawyers,  the 
descend. mts  of  lawyers,  who  have  practised  for  three  hundred 
years,  and  have  now  raised  themseUes  to  a  higher  denomina- 
Ihin,  It  might  l)e  ex|>ected.  tlviil  they  should  know  the  re- 
verence due  to  a  juiticlal  determination  ;  and,  having  been 
once  dismissed,  should  sit  down  in  silence." 


§2.    NOTES. 

1 .  Supi^ltmentto  Note  on  Gibber's  "  Lives  of  the  Puets.^* 

[Seep.  .^04.  n.  2.) 

In  the  Monthly  Review  for  May,  17112,  there  \t  such  a  cor- 
recinm  of  the  above  passitge  iis  I  should  think  myself  very 
enlpaltle  not  to  sulyuin.  '*  This  lu'couot  is  very  inaccurate. 
The  following  sUilement  of  facts  weknow  to  be  true,  in  every 
material  circumstance  :  — Shiels  was  the  principal  collector 
and  <ligester  of  the  materialK  for  the  work ;  but,  at  he  was 
very  raw  in  authitrship,  an  inditfen>ni  writer  in  ])rose,  and  bis 
lan>:uage  lull  «jf  Scotticisms,  [Theoph.]  C'iblK-r,  who  was  a 
clever,  lively  fellow,  and  then  soliciting  employment  among 
the  books*  Hers,  was  engaged  to  correct  the  style  and  diction 
of  the  whole  work,  then  intended  to  make  only  four  volumes, 
with  power  to  alter,  expunge,  or  add,  as  he  liked.  He  was 
also  to  supply  notes  occiisionally,  e8y>ecially  concerning  those 
dramatic  ikm^Is  with  whom  he  had  b«)cn  chiefly  conversant, 
lie  also  engaged  to  write  several  of  the  Lives  ;  which  (as  we 
are  told)  he  accordingly  performed.  He  was  farther  useful 
in  striking  out  the  Jacobitical  and  Tory  sentiment*  which 
.Shiels  had  industriously  interspersed  wherever  he  could 
bring  them  in  ;  and  as  the  success  of  the  work  appeared,  after 
all,  very  doubtful,  he  was  content  with  twenty-one  pounds  for 
his  labour,  besides  a  few  sets  of  the  books  to  disperse  among 
his  friends.  Siiiels  had  nearly  seventy  poumls,  beside  the 
adv.-mtage  of  many  of  the  bt;st  Lives  in  the  work  being  com- 
municated by  friend«  to  the  undertaking ;  and  for  which 

I  Mr.  ItolxrtRon  .ilternl  this  word  to  Jncandi,  he  having 
found  in  Ulackstone  that  to  rrriio/c  is  actionable.  ^  BoswELL. 


Mr.  ShieU  had  the  Mine  con»ideration  as  for  tb«'  n*.  bf--^ 
paid  by  the  sheet  for  the  whole.  He  wa»,  ho^evT.  f  i.fr 
with  hit  whigglth  supenriaor  (The..  Kke  hi»  father.  >:  :. 
violent  stickler  for  the  political  principle*  wh**  pr*^ -r  -: 
the  reign  of  George  the  Sccood)  for  »o  unn>ern:Ei  .»  ; 
lating  his  copy,  and  scouting  ht»  politic^  thas  bewrot/-'.  >- 
a  challenge  ;  but  was  prevented  from  scsdiag  it  tjy  t_'  -a- 
lisher,  who  fairly  laughed  him  out  of  bis  fury.    Tn  .-n- 

Sriet«)rs,  too,  were  discontented  la  the  cod.  oo  ^cr^  ■' 
ir.  Gibber's  unexpecteii  industry;  for  hu  corrpct.^- j< 
alterations  in  the  prcK>f-*heets  were  so  numer.  x^  ar  i  >!• 
derable,  that  the  printer  made  for  them  a  gr'-rT.jCA  •1^-  j 
to  his  bill ;  and.  in  fine,  all  partie*  were  di***tL^3»\l.  '.  :* 
whole,  the  work  was  productive  of  ijo  pro6t  lo  tbt  -- 
takers,  wh(»  had  agree*!,  in  case  uf  success,  to  toiir  <  ••  j 
presewt  of  some  addition  to  the  twenty  gtune^  wbtct  ^  -' 
received,  and  for  which  his  receipt  is  now  in  the  tio^ti--  t 
hands.  We  are  farther  assured,  that  be  iutujliy  ^'u  r--^ 
adililional  sura  ;  when  he,  soon  after  (in  tt»e  y^^  '£  •  -— 
fortunately  emlxirked  for  Dublin,  on  an  erfav«~cn  i 
of  the  theatre*  there  ;  but  the  »bip  was  ca^t  aw-j  -r '  •  -'- 
person  on  board  perished.  There  were  afcoat  m:.  t  --•- ►- 
gers,  among  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Droghedla,  «iii  i— ■ 
other  persons  of  consequence  and  property. 

•'  As  to  the  alleged  design  of  makmg  the  comjnl^^rrrf  •* 
for  the  work  of  old  Mr.  Cibber,  the  charges  s«^=  :=  -• 
been  founded  on  a  somewhat  unchari£at>)e  coofiraai^  '^^ 
are  assured  that  the  tliought  was  not  harboured  t^  v  r*  - 
the  proprietors,  who  are  still  living  ;  and  we  hope  ih-t  - 
not  occur  to  the  first  designer  of  the  work,  wtK?  was  »!-  i 
printer  of  it,  and  who  bore  a  respectable  cbaraet.^. 

"  We  have  been  induced  to  enter  circumstactialh  a*    '- 
foregoing  detail  of  facts  relating  to  the  Lues  af  tti<  ^.-- 
compiled  by  Messrs.  Cibber  and  Shiels,  from  a  asc*zr-  rrji- 
to  that  sacred  principle  of  truth,  to   whkh   Dr.  J  "— •  • 
rigidly  adhered,  according  to  the  be%t  of  hi*  ka»;»l£i .      c 
which,  we  believe,  no  consideraiMom  would  have  pfr^i--* 
him  to  violate.      In  regard  to  the  matter,  whscb  »»  i  •  » 
raiss,  he  had,  no  doubt,  been  misled  bj  partial  msi  ■* 
information  ;  Shiels  was  the   doctor's   am40o<r:^j-i     *■  - 
qu.arrelled  with  Cibber ;  it  is  natural  to  »up^~*  taie  * 
his  vtory  in  his  own  way;  and  it  is  certain  thai  ht  va*  m: 
very  sturdy  moralist.' 

This  explanation  appears  to  me  satisfactory.    It  f>  *  - 
ever,  to  be  observed,  that  the  story  told  by  Juar^c     '- 
rest  solely  upon  my  record  of  his  conversatK*  .  k/  r-    ' 
self  has  published  it  in  his  Life  of  Ham  mood,  woert  y  - 
"the  manuscript  of  Shiels  is  now  in  my  po«*?Mc:i 
probably  he  had  trusted  to  Shiels'a  word,  acd  s.-^»    ^ 
at  it  so  as  to  compare  it  with  **  The  Liv*^  oi  tbe  T  •'•     ' 
published  under  Mr.  Cibber's  name.     'Wtoai  betju^     -=■ 
manuscript   1  know  not.     1  should  have  bcod  k.&±  •    •-* 
mine  it.     I  suppose  it  was  thrown  into  Che  §re  is  '-i-^' 
tuous  combustion  of  papers,  which  Johosott,! 
executed  when  wortbiautus DocwEia.. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  1  must  ckbserre,  that, 
the  weight  which  must  be  given  to  Dr.  Jobnatf  »  -  ■• ' 
assertions  on  a  subject  concerning  which   be  »»Wi- 
he  had  evidence  in  his  own  pt^ssesslon,  yet  tbrf»  ■?*  ■* 
indisputable  circumstances    which    seem  at    w.i^^  • 
his  statements.      It  is   true  that  the  title-pagr  *   " 
volume  says,  "  comfiUd  by  Mr.  Cibber."  bMt  x J  ai 
volumes  have,   "  compiled  by  Mr.  Citiber  acd  stir-  «^- 
BO    that  Johnson  was    certainly  mistaken  is    nr*- 
that  Cibber  was  held  out  as  the  aoie  suitor,    k  lav 
vol.,  p.  IftC.,  the  life  of  Betterton.  the  acfor.  o  *:  ^'■^ 
as  "  written  hj  K.  S.,"  no  doubt  Robert  Skifii   u—  ► 
appended  the  following  note :  **  As   Mr.   Tki^c^^^  •  » 
is  publishing  (in  another  work)  the  'Live*  aad  t'j^ 
of  eminent  Actors,'  he  Icavec  to  oti^cr  gfwtirfra  .-» 
lis  this  ufvrk  the  account  of  some  fti^tferx.  •r*^-      -» 
be  omitted  herein  as /Nirfs.**    A  similar  liocrvar--*- - 
the  Life  of  Booth,  vol.  iv.  p.    17H.  -  and  uxj^  '^   ' 
on  the  "Life  of   Thomson."    toI.  t.  p  lil .    7\ ^  ' 
Cibber,  in  kis  own  name^  star  ea,  that  he  had  nwi  r-*  .  -- 
oi  Agamemnon  to  the  theatrical  synod  with  so  wa^^  «i  \ 
that  he  was  selected  to  phiy  the  part  ol  lfeh»aaeer 
circumstances  prove  that  **  a  CiMrr"  had 
work;  — that  there  was  no  intention  to 
ThcophUusi  and  Wsat  Rttbert  Shiei»  mmdaUbtn 
si  status.  Mr.Boswell,  in  a  former  paaaafe,  t^  •#*«■& .  c 
intimated,  that   "  some  choice  pmitttgrs  id  ihr^ .:««  ' 
written  by  Johnson  himself."     j'hat  o^mkm  1  ec<cr  t 
that  Johnson's  own  assertion  auAcienLiy  p<g*r»wi     > 
must  admit,  on  reconsideratioo.  ttiat  there  u  >■■■  -^-^^ 
Mr.  Doswell's  suspicion ;  for  it  appears  tkat  Je^sai^  ^^^ 
one  time  employed  to  contribute  to  tisat  work  tiv  >.  -•  - 
least.  Shakespeare  and  Drydcn  (see  dnCr.  p>  IT'    a  . 
M6    n.  2.);  and  though   be  certainly  did  vm  w—^    ^ 
lives,  yet  several  passages  thTOUgho«it  Che  vert  ^  ^  • 
his  style.    That,  however,  might  arise  frcaa  lb*  ^kt^-- 
Shiels  ;  but  what  is  most  impottaot  fa.  that  tM  fisim  s- « 
these  lives  are  written  is  sntwtantlaily  the  saaw  a»  i&i/ 
Johnson  long  after  adopted  for  hb  ova  kr««ett»  •  ^ 
CaoKBR,  1831 .  ThequestJon  is  oowdot^Mtf  bf  Wk  ti:  -t  -= 
letter  {ante,  p.  6C4.  n.  9.),  in  ovpoatoea  l»  12r 
assertion,  for  wboae  error  I  < 
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S.  Smpplemeni  to  Natt  on  WWtn*9  Initrprtiaium  of 
HometU  <*  DiffieSU  ut  proprU  dieert,**  ^. 

[See  p.  617.] 

It  ii  necessary,  to  a  fkir  couslderatlon  of  the  question,  that 
the  whole  passage  lo  which  the  words  occur  should  be  kept 
In  flew :  — 

"  Si  quid  Inexpertun  seen*  commlttJs,  et  aodes 
PfTsnnam  formare  ooram  ;  serretur  ad  Imum 
Qu.iU«  ab  Incepto  procrsscrlt,  et  slbi  constet. 
DilAcile  est  propria  communla  dkere :  tuque 
RrcilCIs  IllacuiD  carmen  deducU  in  actus, 
Quira  si  proferres  ignota  indietaque  primus. 
Fiiblica  mAterios  prWatl  juris  erlt.  li 
Kon  circa  rllem  patulumque  rooraberis  orbem, 
Ncc  verbum  verbo  curabis  redderc  diius 
Int^rpres  ;  nee  dnilles  imitator  in  arcturo 
IJnde  pedem  proferre  pudor  retat  aut  otwris  lex.** 

The  **  Coramentarr  **  thus  Illustrates  it :  —  **  But  the  fonna- 
tion  of  quite  new  characters  is  a  worli  of  great  difBciilty  and 
hazard.  For  here  there  is  no  generally  rrcelved  and  llxed 
arch<*type  to  work  after,  but  every  one  Judges  of  common 
r  tght  according  to  the  rxtent  and  comprehension  of  his  own 
iil**a  ;  therefore  he  advises  to  lalwur  and  reflt  old  characters 
;«'^iti  subjects,  particularly  those  made  known  and  authorised 
iff  the  practice  of  Homer  and  the  epic  writers."  The  note 
I*.  "  DxfflciU  e$i pronrie  oommmnia  dicere."  Lambin*scom. 
m<*nt  is,  **  Communla  hoc  loco  appellat  Horatlos  argumenta 
ral»ilarum  k  nnllo  adhoc  tractata :  et  ita.quse  culvis  exposita 
fti  int  et  in  medio quodaromodo  posita,  quasi  vacua  et  a  nomine 
:>cciipata.**  And  that  this  ia  the  true  meaning  of  commtmia 
i«  evidcolly  Axed  by  the  words  ignota  mdieUifue^  which  are 
--K  planatory  of  It  *,  so  thai  the  tense  giren  it  in  the  "  Commen- 
;&rjr  "  is  unqoesttooably  the  right  one.  Yet,  notwithsunding 
j\»'  clearness  of  the  case,  a  late  critic  has  thia  strange  passage : 

*  J  >ifflcile  quidem  esse  propria  communla  dicere,  hoc  est,  ma- 
<>ricm  Tulgarem.  notam  et  ^  medio  petttam,  ita  immutare 
kttnic  rxomare,  ut  nova  et  scriptorl  propria  vldeatur,  ultro 
«»ncedlmus;  et  maximl  procul  dublo  ponderis  ista  est  obser- 
acio.  Sed  omnibus  utrinque  cuUatls,  et  tum  dilBcilis  turn 
«-iin«ti,  tam  Judfcil  quam  liigenii  ratlooe  hablti,  mi^or  vide- 
I J  r  cMe  gloria  Cabuiam  formare  penittks  novam,  qutei  vete- 
••Tn,  utcunque  mutatum  de  novo  exhibere."— Port.  Pntt. 
.  11.  p.  164.  Where,  having  first  put  a  wrong  construction 
n  chp  word  commmnia^  he  employs  it  to  introduce  an  tmper- 
,xir>nt  criticism.  For  where  does  the  poet  prefer  the  glory 
I   r«.  fitting  old  soMects  to  that  of  inventing  new  ones  ?    The 

I  tritrary  i«  Implied  In  what  he  urges  about  the  superior  dlfll- 
« Icy  Of  the  latter,  from  which  he  dissuades  his  countrymen, 
ralyr  la  respect  of  their  abilities  and  inexperience  In  these 

I  .-«ttera  ;  and  in  order  to  cultivate  in  them,  which  is  the  main 
«  w  of  the  epistle,  a  spirit  of  correctness,  by  sending  them 
t    t  he  old  subjects,  treated  by  the  Greek  writers.    For  my 

*  ri  r^rt  (with  all  deference  for  Dr.  Hurd,  who  thinks  the 
,*«.•  cWmr),  I  consider  the  passage,  **  D(/^ct7e  eM  proprii 

r,s9Hunia  dicere,*'  to  be  a  m»  for  the  critics  on  Horace. 
ti  «>  explication  which  my  Lord  of  Worcester  treats  with  so 
t«c-h  cointempt  It,  neverthelew,  countenanced  by  authority 

I I  toh  1  find  quoted  by  the  learned  Baxter,  In  his  edition  of 
'•rnco,    **  Difficile  eat  proprfi  commumia  dicere,  h.  e.  res 

f  x-.»r«»B  dlsfrtis  verbis  enarrare,  vel  huralle  thema  cum  dlg- 
t  ■  t  ^  tractare.  DtffUiie  esi  commmmet  ret  propni$  esptieare 
rfpf  :  Vet.  Scbol.**  I  was  much  disappointed  to  find  that 
r»  gcreat  critic.  Dr.  Beotley,  has  no  note  upon  this  very 
fifl-ult  passage,  as  from  his  vigorous  and  illuminated  mind 
.r3«>ula  have  expected  to  receive  more  satisfaction  than  I 
V  c  yex  bad.  Sanadon  thus  treats  of  It :  **  Proprid  communla 
«.  re  :  c'est  i  dire,  qu'U  n*est  pas  ais6  de  former  k  ces  per- 
>  Ta.*jr<^  d'imaglnation  dee  earactdres  particuliers  et  eepen- 
ac  vralsemblat>lee.  Commo  Ton  a  ft^  le  maltre  de  let 
izM^t  tels  qu'oo  a  touIo,  lee  fautee  que  Ton  fait  en  cela 
,  c  Kxioios  pardoonables.  C*est  poarquol  Horace  eonsellle 
■vvciMlre  toqlourt  des  si^ets  connos,  tcls  que  sont.  par 
Yr«j>l«*«  ceuxquePon  pent  tlrer  des  potaies  d*IIamere.'* 
, I  ilstelor  olMerve*  upon  it,  **  Apr^s  avoir  marqu6  les  deux 
^1  ir^e  qu*U  fluit  douner  anx  personnages  qu*on  invente,  U 
*«-ill«  MIX  po^es  tragiques,  de  n'user  pas  trop  fiKilement 
•m'X.we  libcrteqn*ils  ont  d'en  Inventor,  car  11  est  trfes  difllcUe 
'  <.-«a«air  dans  oes  uouveaux  caracttees.  11  est  mal  aisA,  dit 
r  Acn«,  de  trailer  proprement.  c'est  k  dire,  convenablenont, 
•  i^eta  eommuns  ;  c'est  k  dire,  dee  su^jets  Inventes.  et  qui 
a  c  ^ocun  fondement  nt  dans  t'histoiro  nl  dans  la  fable ;  «t 
■«  jftppelle  eommuns,  parccnu'lls  sont  en  dispositioo  i  toot 
B  •^rb<l«»  et  que  tout  le  moode  a  le  droit  de  les  tnventer,  et 
1  jfc  •one,  comme  on  dit,  au  premier  oocapant."  See  his  ob- 
-kX  gone  at  large  on  this  expression  and  the  following.  After 
■  «--^anot  help  entertaining  some  doubt  whether  the  words 
-^  ,/<rsfjMimr/<conmvsMitod/crrr  mar  not  have  been  thrown 
'.,  tf  orace  to  form  a  separate  article  in  a  "  choice  of  dlf- 
**  which  a  poet  has  to  encounter  who  chooses  a  new 
tn  which  case  It  must  be  onoertain  which  of  the  various 
_  itinos  Is  the  tme  one,  and  every  reader  has  a  right  to 
f^  m»  It  may  strike  his  own  bncy.  And  even  should  the 
J  ^    Sw  undanCood,  aa  tbajr  generally  are,  to  be  oonnected 


cs 


both  with  what  goes  before  and  what  oomes  after,  the  exact 
sense  eaimot  be  abeoluteiy  ascertained  \  for  Instance,  whether 
proprie  Is  meant  to  signify  ^js  «•  appropriaied  maimer,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  here  understands  it,  or,  as  It  Is  often  used  by 
Cicero,  viUk  prcnrwt^  or  eUgafMif,  In  short,  it  is  a  rare 
instance  of  a  defect  in  perspicuity  in  an  admirable  writer, 
who,  wiih  almost  every  species  of  excellence,  is  peculiarly 
remarkable  for  that  Quality.  The  lengtli  of  this  note,  per- 
haps, requires  an  apology.  Hanv  of  my  readers,  I  doubt 
not,  will  admit  that  a  critical  discussion  of  a  passage  in  a 
fiivourite  classic  is  verv  engaging.  .—  fioawKLL. 

I'liis  passage  was  the  subject  of  an  ingenious  discuuion 
between  the  young  Marquis  de  Si-vlgn^  ana  M.  Dader,  which 
will  be  found  together  with  Sanadon's  and  Dumarsais* 
opinions,  io  a  recent  edition  of  aiadamo  de  Sevlgn^'s  letters. 
—  CaoKiR. 

S.  NoU  on  ike  Wordt  •*  BaJance  of  Misay.'* 
[See  p.  764.] 

Tin  Reverend  Mr.  Ralph  Churton.  Fellow  of  Braien-Nose 
College,  Oxford,  has  Ikvoured  me  with  the  following  remarks 
on  mv  work,  which,  he  Is  pleased  to  say,  **  I  have  hitherto 
extolled,  and  cordially  approve:"  — 

**  The  chief  part  of  what  I  have  to  observe  is  eontained  in 
the  following  trsnscript  from  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which, 
with  his  concurrence,  I  copied  for  this  purpose ;  and,  what- 
ever may  be  the  merit  or  justness  of  the  remarks,  you  may 
be  sure  that  being  written  to  a  most  intimate  friend,  without 
any  intention  that  they  ever  should  go  (Urther,  they  are  the 
genuine  and  unditguisod  sentiments  of  the  writer :  — 

"  *  Jan.  6. 1792. 

** '  Last  week  I  was  reading  the  second  volume  of  *  Boa- 
welPs  Johnson,'  with  increasing  esteem  for  the  worthy 
author,  and  Increasing  veneration  of  the  wonderftil  and  ex- 
cellent man  who  is  the  subject  of  It.  The  writer  throws  In. 
now  and  then,  very  properly,  some  serious  religious  reflec- 
tlona  i  but  there  is  one  remark,  in  my  mind  an  obvious  and 
Just  one,  which  I  think  he  has  not  made,  that  Johnson's 
'morbid  melancholy,'  and  constitutional  InflrmlUes,  were 
Intended  by  Provideoeo,  Ilk*  St.  Paul's  thorn  In  the  flesh,  to 
chock  Intellectual  conceit  and  arrogance;  which  the  ooq- 
sclousness  of  his  extraordinary  talents,  awake  as  he  was  to 
the  voice  of  praise,  might  otherwise  liave  generated  In  a  very 
culpable  degree.  Another  observation  strikes  me,  that  In 
consequence  of  the  same  natural  indisposition,  and  habitual 
sickliness  (for  he  says  he  scarcely  passed  one  day  without 
pain  after  his  twentieth  vear),  he  considered  and  represented 
human  life  as  a  scene  of  much  greater  misery  than  Is  gene- 
rally experienced.  There  may  be  persons  bowed  down  with 
aflliction  all  their  days ;  and  there  are  those,  no  doubt,  whose 
Iniquities  rob  them  of  rest ;  but  neither  calamities  nor 
crimes,  I  hope  and  believe,  do  so  much  and  so  generally 
abound,  as  to  Justify  the  dark  picture  of  life  which  Johnson's 
imagination  designed,  and  his  strong  pencil  delineated.  This 
I  am  sure,  the  colouring  is  far  too  gloomy  for  what  I  have 
experienced,  though,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  had 
more  sickness  ( I  do  not  say  more  severe,  but  only  more  la 
Quantity)  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  people.  But  then 
oailv  debilitr  and  oocasiona>  sickness  were  far  overbalanced 
by  intervenient  days,  and,  perhaps,  weeks  void  of  pain,  and 
overflowing  with  comfort,  lio  that,  in  short,  to  return  to  the 
subject,  human  life,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive  from  experience 
or  observation.  Is  not  that  state  or  constant  wretchedness 
which  Johnson  always  insisted  it  was :  which  misrepresent- 
ation, for  such  it  sureir  Is,  his  biographer  has  not  eorrected, 
I  suppose,  because,  uabapptly,  he  has  himself  a  large  portion 
of  melancholy  In  his  constitution,  and  fancied  the  portrait  A 
faithful  copy  of  life.' 

**  The  teamed  writer  tbeo  prooeada  tbua  in  hit  lettor  to 
mas  — 

**  *  I  have  conversed  with  MMno  tendhle  men  on  this  sub- 
ject, who  all  seem  to  entertain  the  same  sentimenu  respecttaif 
life  with  those  which  are  expressed  or  implied  In  the  fore- 
going paragraph.  It  might  be  added,  that  as  the  represent* 
alien  here  spoken  of  appears  not  eooslstant  with  nurt  and 
experience,  so  neither  does  it  seem  to  Im  countenanced  by 
Scripture.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  sacred  volume 
which  at  first  sight  promises  so  much  to  lend  its  sanction  to 
these  dark  and  desponding  notions  as  the  book  of  Eedeslaslee, 
which  so  often,  and  so  emphatically,  oroclalms  the  vanity  of 
things  sublunary.  But  the  design  of  this  wbolo  book  (as  It 
has  been  Justly  observed)  Is  not  to  put  us  out  of  ooneelt  with 
litis,  but  to  cure  our  vain  expectations  of  a  eonplete  and 
perfect  happbiess  In  this  world :  to  oonvlnoe  us,  that  than  ii 


no  such  ththff  to  be  found  In  mere  external  enjoyments  ( ~ 
and  to  teach  us  to  seek  for  happiness  in  the  practlee  of  Tirtoe, 
In  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  in  the  hepes  of  a 
better  llfb.  For  this  Is  the  applleatton  of  all :  Ln  sis  kear,  Ae. 
xll.  IS.  Not  only  his  du^,  but  his  happiness  too:  For 
(hd,  Ac.  V.  14.  —See  Sherlock  on  ProvldenosL* 

**  The  New  Teetament  tells  us.  Indeed,  and  moat  truly, 
that  *  sufficient  unto  the  day  Is  the  evil  thereof:  *  and,  there- 
fore, vrlsely  foiblda  na  lo  Increase  our  burdn  bf  forobodlnga 
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of  sorrows:  but  I  think  it  nowhere  sajs.  that  even  our  ordi- 
nary afflictions  are  not  consistent  with  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  positive  comfort  and  satisfaction.  And,  accord- 
ingly, one  whose  sufferings  as  well  as  merits  were  conspicuous 
assures  us.  that  in  proportion  '  lu  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
jiboitndt^  in  them,  so  their  consolation  also  abounded  by 
Christ.'  '2  Cor.  i.  ^.  It  is  needless  to  cite,  as  indeed  it  would 
be  endlcis  even  to  refer  to.  the  multitude  of  passages  in  both 
Testaments  holding  out.  in  the  slronceit  language,  promises 
of  bk'»sing8,even  uithis  world,  to  the  faithful  servants  of  God. 
I  will  only  refer  to  .St.  Luke,  xviii.  29,  30.  and  1  Tim.  iv.  fi. 

"  lJ|>oM  the  whole,  setting  aside  instances  of  great  and 
lasting  bodily  pain,  of  minds  tH'cullarly  oppressed  by  melan- 
choly, and  of  severe  ten»|K)ral  calamities,  from  which  extra- 
onlinary  cases  we  surely  .should  not  form  our  estimate  of  the 
general  tenor  and  complexion  of  life  ;  excluding  these  from 
the  account,  I  am  convinced  that  as  well  the  gracious  consti- 
tution of  things  which  Providence  hiis  ordained,  as  the 
declarations  of  .Scripture  and  the  actual  experience  of  indi- 
viduals, authorise  the  sincere  Christian  to  hope  that  his 
humble  and  constant  endeavours  to  [terform  his  duty,  che- 
quered as  the  best  life  is  with  many  failings,  will  be  crowned 
with  a  greater  degree  of  present  peace,  serenity,  and  comfort, 
than  ho  could  re4sonabIy  permit  himself  to  expect,  if  he 
measured  his  views  and  judged  of  life  from  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  often  and  energetically  expressed  in  the  me- 
moirs of  him,  without  any  animadversion  or  censure  by  his 
ingeniouf  biographer.  If  he  himself,  upon  reviewing  the 
subject,  shall  see  the  matter  in  this  light,  he  will  in  an  octavo 
eilition.  which  is  eagerly  expected,  make  such  additional 
remarks  or  corrections  as  he  shall  judge  tit ;  lest  the  im- 
pressions which  these  discouraging  pass.-iges  may  leave  on 
the  reader's  iniiid  should  in  a  degree  binder  what  otherwise 
the  whole  tpirii  and  energy  of  the  work  tends,  and,  I  hope, 
luccessfully,  to  promote,  —  pure  morality  and  true  religiou." 

Though  I  have,  in  some  degree,  obviated  any  re6ections 
Against  my  illustrious  friend's  dark  views  of  life,  when  consi- 
dering, in  the  course  of  this  work,  his  '*  Kambler  "  and  his 
*•  Rasselas."  1  am  obliginl  to  Mr.  Churton  for  complying  with 
my  re({uest  of  his  permission  to  insert  his  remarks,  being 
conscious  of  the  weight  oi  what  he  judiciously  suggests  as  to 
the  melancholy  in  my  own  constitution.  His  more  pleasing 
viflws  of  life,  I  hope,  are  just.  VaUant  quantum  voter e pos- 
sunt.  Mr.  Churton  concludes  his  letter  to  me  iu  tnese 
words :  — 

**  Once,  and  only  once,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  your 
illustrious  friend ;  and  as  I  feel  a  particular  regard  for  all 
whom  he  distinguished  with  his  esteem  and  friendship,  so  1 
derive  much  plt-asure  from  reflecting  that  I  once  beheld, 
though  but  transiently,  near  our  college  gale,  one  whose 
works  will  for  ever  delight  and  improve  the  world,  who  was 
a  sincere  and  zealous  son  of  the  church  of  England,  an 
honour  to  his  country,  and  an  ornament  to  human  nature." 

His  letter  was  accompanied  with  a  present  from  himself  of 
his  "  Sermons  at  the  Hampton  lxM:ture,"  and  from  his  friend. 
Dr.  I'owiHtm,  the  venerable  rcKrtor  of  Malpas,  in  Cheshire, 
of  his  "  Discourses  on  the  Gospels, "  together  with  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  letter  from  tliat  excellent  person,  who  is 
now  gone  to  receive  the  rewani  of  his  labours :  "  Mr.  Bos- 
well  is  not  only  very  entertaining  iu  his  works,  but  they  are 
so  replete  With  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  without  an 
instance,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  a  contrary  tendency,  that  I 
cannot  help  having  a  great  esteem  for  him  ;  and  if  you  think 
such  a  trifle  as  a  copy  of  the  Discourses,  cj  dimo  authoris, 
would  \¥s  acceptable  to  him,  1  should  be  happy  to  give  him 
this  small  testimony  of  my  regard."  Such  spontaneous  tes- 
timonies of  approlxition  from  such  men,  without  any  personal 
acquaintance  with  me,  are  truly  valuable  and  encouraging. — 

Bu!iW£LL. 


4.   Catalogue  or  List  of  Designs, 
[Supplement  to  note,  p.  7y4.  n.  1] 

Divinity. 

A  SMALL  book  of  precepts  and  «lirections  for  piety;  the  hint 
taken  Iroin  the  directions  in  Murton'A  Exercise. 

Philosophy,  History,  and  Litkraturb  in  General. 

History  of  Criticism,  as  it  relates  to  judging  of  authors, 
from  An»t(»tle  to  the  present  age.  An  account  of  the  rise 
and  improveinents  of  that  art;  of  the  different  opinions  of 
autiiors,  ancient  and  modern. 

Translation  of  the  History  of  Herodian. 

New  edition  of  Fairfax's  Translation  of  Tasso,  with  notes, 
glossary.  Ac. 

Chaucer,  a  new  edition  of  him.  from  manuscripts  and  old 
editions,  with  various  readings,  conj«>cture$.  remarks  on  his 
language,  and  the  changes  it  had  undergone  from  the  earliest 
times  to  his  age,  and  from  his  to  the  present;  with  notes 
explanatory  of  customs,  &c.  and  references  to  Boccace,  and 
other  authors,  from  whom  he  has  borr«)wed,  with  an  account 
of  the  liberties  he  has  taken  in  telling  the  stories;  his  life, 
and  an  exact  etymological  glossary. 

Aristotle's  Khetoric,  a  translation  of  it  into  English. 


A  Collection  of  Letters,  translated  from  tlhft  moitn  vrsa 
with  some  account  of  the  sereral  author*. 

Oldham'f  Poems,  with  notes,  hiatorical  aid  criocsL 

Roscommon's  Poems,  with  notea. 

Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  written  vitb  a  poUt*  as'.a  cr^ 
a  manner  as  may  divert  as  well  as  instructs 

History  of  the  Heathen  Mythology,  with  an  eTparvr:  ! 
the  fables,  both  allegorical  abid  historical ;  with  nU^cca  z 
the  poets. 

History  of  the  State  of  Venice,  is  a  compcodscoi  ea:::!^ 

Aristotle's  Ethics,  au  English  trans! anga  o(  titea^  sz3 
notes. 

Geographical  Dictionary  frooi  tb«  Frendk.  [ri-rri 
Ms. 

Hierocles  upon  Pvthagoras,  translated  into  Ei^:ti  ,-^ 
haps  with  notes.  T^is  is  done  by  Korria.  rNot.  Sti.  r:.. 
MS. 

A  book  of  Letters,  upon  all  kinds  of  sufcyects. 

Claudian,  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  cmm  se&f  ssrtm 
in  the  manner  of  Bunnan. 

Tully's  Tusculan  questions,  a  translatioD  of  then 

Tully's  De  Naturi  Deoruni,  a  translation  ol*  tb>>f  N'*o 

Benio's  New  History  of  the  New  World,  to  be  trcA-^-i 

Machiavel's  Hi*tor^  of  Florence,  to  be  tracslaiRl 

History  of  the  Revival  of  Learning  in   Europe,  rm&^  ■? 
an  account  of  whatever  contributed  tn  cbe  restorer <£ 
rature:  such  as  controversies,  printing,  the  descn^o^ 
the  Greek  empire,  the  encouragemoit  of  gfiiwl  sec.  v  :  v 
lives  of  the  most  eminent  patrons,  aod  iw»t  ee:r<t:  *£• 
professors  of  all  kinds  of  learning  in  dilEn'«T>t  oictr^ 

A  Body  of  Chronology,  in  verse,  with  hiiUirh^  un 
[Nov.  9lh,  I7.W.]    MS. 

A  Table  of  the  SpecUtors,  Tatlers,  aod  Gearfis!!!  ^ 
tinguished  by  figures  into  six  d«*grp«a  of  vales,  rtn  i-"* 
giving  the  reasons  of  preference  or  degradati^iQ. 

A  Collection  of  Letters  from  English  aiAbors.  viti  a  s- 
face,  giving  some  account  of  the  writers  ;  w'.tk  rrv^--  - 
selection,  and  criticism  upon  style* ;  ronar 
if  needful. 

A  Collection  of  FroTerbs  from  Tarions 
Gth,  —63. 

A  Dictionarr  to  the  Common  Prayrr.  hi  imatKa  d  .* 
met's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.     March.  [I7}&2. 

A  Collection  of  Stones  and  Kxamplea,  like  thmt  ^  "^-^ 
rius  Maximus.    Jan.  10th,  [17]53. 

From  iElian.  a  volume  of  select  Stories, 


others.    Jan.  28'h,  [ITl.VJ. 
.....        -  _       ^j.^^  ^^ 

tions  of  Countries. 


Collection  of  Travel 


oyagea,  Adrauores,  md  Dx^ 


Dictionary  of  Ancient  Historr  and  Mytbotofj. 

Trr-atise  on  the  Study  of  Polite  Uterature,  eoaSaiv*-  * 
history  of  learning,  directions  for  editioBS,  coc??w**'*» 
&c. 

Maxims,  Characters,  and  Sentiments,  after  tbe  maif*  ' 
Bruyere.  collected  out  of  ancient  auttiars.  partus^'  ^ 
Greek,  with  .Apophthegms. 

Classical  Miscellanies,  Select  Translatkws  froa  m^ 
Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

Lives  of  Illustrious  Persons,  as  well  of  ite  aa<Trs> 
learned,  in  imitation  of  Plutarch. 

Judgineiit  of  the  learned  upon  English  .Autbdrs. 

Poetical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Toain^. 

Considerations  upon  the  present  State  of  Lt^^^ 

Collection  of  Epigrams,  with  notes  aod  obi<^nxi>as. 

Observations  ou  the  English  Language,  relataf  ^  "^^ 
phrases,  and  modes  of  speecli. 

Minutiv  Literaris.  Miscellaneous  B^flectioBS,  C»:£»- 
Emendations,  Notes. 

History  of  the  Constitution. 

Comparison  of  Philosophical  and  ChrlstSaa  H^*^  * 
sentences  collected  from  the  moralists  sod  Uthov 

Plutarch's  Lives,  in  English,  with  notes. 

Fobtrt  and  Wosks  or  iKsonLinv^ 

Hvmn  to  Ignorance. 

The  I'alace  of  Sloth  :  —  a  vision. 

(oluthus,  to  be  translated. 

Prejudice,  —  a  poetical  essay. 

The  Palace  of  Nonsense.  —  a  viskn. 

Johnson's  extraordinary  facility  of  tumpassi*-'^  ^ 
shook  oflT  his    constitutional  indolence,  sad  res^o*  — 
down  to  write,  is  admirably  described  by  Mr.  O^-^j^ 
his  ••  Poetical  Review,"  which  I  have  several  tam  <»• 

•*  While  through  life's  maze  be  sent  a  pfereaf  «»«• 
His  mind  expansire  to  the  object  grew. 
With  various  stores  of  eruditi«x)  frsugkt. 
The  lively  image,  the  deep  searchinjr  tkts?**- 
Slept  In  repose  ;  —  but  when  the  idoib«bIp<w»4 
The  bright  ideas  stood  at  once  coofess'i; 
Instant  nis  genius  sped  its  vigorous  ravs. 
And  o'er  the  letter'd  world  (UfAned  a  bl0a 
As  womb'd  with  fire  the  dood  Hcctric  fi». 
And  calmly  o'er  the  horisoo  secns  to  risr 


Touch 'd  by  the  pointed  steel,  the  Ugktsjafl 
And  all  th'  expanse  with  rich  eSUfeaocf^ 
We  shall  in  vain  codeavour  to  knm  wS^  <>> 
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orery  prodoetton  of  Johnion*i  pen.  He  owned  to  me  that  he 
hail  written  about  fortf  sennons  ;  but  at  1  underatood  that 
h<'  had  given  or  cold  them  to  diflereot  pertoni,  who  were  to 
•r^ach  them  aa  their  own,  he  did  not  consider  himielf  at 
u>ert7  to  acknowledge  them.  Would  thoic  who  were  tliui 
.udml  by  him,  who  are  ctill  alive,  and  the  Mend*  of  thoie 
who  are  dead,  fairly  Inform  the  world.  It  would  be  obligingly 
K ruining  a  reasonable  curioalty,  to  which  there  ihoula,  I 
tMnk,  now  be  no  objection.  Two  volume*  of  them,  pub- 
It »  h<^  lince  hit  death,  are  aufflciently  ascertained.  See  p.  5&5. 
I  have  liefore  me  In  hit  handwriting  a  fragment  of  twenty 
uiLsrto  leaves,  of  a  trantlation  into  English  of  Sallutt,  D« 
lifUo  CatUmario,  When  it  was  done  1  nave  no  notion :  but 
It  >«*ems  to  have  no  verv  luperior  merit  to  mark  it  as  his. 
l}«'aid(>s  the  puMicatioos  heretofore  mentioned,  I  am  satisfied, 
from  internal  evidence,  to  admit  also  as  genuine  the  fol- 
l-iwiDg,  which,  notwithstanding  all  my  chronological  care, 
tru.  tkped  me  in  the  course  of  this  work : — 

"  Contideratlont  on  the  Cate  of  Dr.  Trapp's  Sermont."t 
published  In  1739,  in  the  **  Gentleman's  Magaiine."  It  is  a 
«fry  ingenious  defence  of  the  right  of  abrioging  an  author's 
•  ork.  itlthoat  being  held  as  infringing  his  property.  This 
Is  one  of  the  nicest  quettloni  In  the  Law  t^  Literature  j  and 

I  cAnnot  help  thinking,  that  the  Indulgence  of  abridging  is 
ofteo  exceedingly  Injurtoua  to  authors  and  booksellers,  and 
should  in  very  few  case*  be  permitted.  At  any  rate,  to  pre- 
V  cut  diScttlt  and  uncertain  discussion,  and  give  an  absolute 
•i^rurity  to  author*  In  the  property  of  their  labours,  no 
.i>ridgment  whatever  should  be  permitted  till  after  the  ex- 
l<  I  ration  of  such  a  numbei  of  years  as  the  legislature  may  be 
pieaAcd  to  Ax. 

But.  though  it  has  been  confidently  ascribed  to  him,  I 
c-tnnot  allow  that  he  wroto  a  dedication  to  both  houses  of 
l<.«ruament  of  a  book  entitled  "The  Evangelical  History 

II  jrmonised.**  He  was  Do  eroaker^  no  dcclalmer  against  the 
iim^a.  He  would  not  have  written  "  That  we  are  fallen  upon 
an  Bfce  in  which  corruption  is  nut  barely  universal,  is  uni- 
versally confessed."  Nor,  '*  Rapine  preys  on  the  public 
« tthout  opposition,  and  perjury  betrays  it  without  inquiry." 
Nor  would  he,  to  excite  a  speedy  reformation,  have  conjured 
up  such  phantoms  of  terror  as  these :  —  "  A  few  years  longer, 
....'.(1  pernapa  all  endeavours  will  be  in  vain.  We  may  be 
ft  «*iJ  lowed  by  an  earthquake;  we  maybe  delivered  to  our 
rimmies."    This  is  not  Johnsonian. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  this  dedication  several  sentences 
nma meted  upon  the  model  of  those  of  Johnion.  But  the 
iiniLacJoo  of  tne  form,  without  the  spirit  of  his  style,  has 
tM  «-n  so  geoeral,  that  this  of  itself  is  not  aufllcient  evidence. 
I>**n»  our  newspaper  writers  aspire  to  It.  In  an  account  of 
ct,<*  funeral  of  Kdwin,  the  comedian,  in  **  The  Diary  "of 
Nuv.  9.l7tNI.  that  son  of  drollery  Is  thus  described:  —  **  A 
rreo  who  had  so  often  cheered  the  sullenness  of  vacancy, 
jritl  suspended  the  approaches  of  sorrow."  And  in  **  The 
l>uUto  Evening  Post.*'  August  16.  1791.  there  is  the  follow- 
MK  paragraph  :»*' It  la  a  singular  circumstance,  that  in  a 
(  .'y  like  this,  containing  300,000  people,  there  are  three 
II.  'Tiths  in  the  year  during  which  no  place  of  public  amuse* 
iw«-ut  is  open.  Long  vacation  it  nere  a  vacation  from 
l>.>;asure,  as  well  as  business  ;  nor  is  there  any  mode  of  pass- 
t  ic  the  listless  evenings  of  declining  summer,  but  in  the 
r  ii»ts  of  a  Uvem.  or  the  stupidity  of  a  cofliw* house." 

1  tiave  not  tboueht  it  necessary  to  specify  every  copv  of 
vf^rses  written  by  Johnson,  it  being  my  intention  tu  publish 
ail  authentic  edition  of  all  his  poetry,  with  notes. 

DOSWBIX. 


5.  A  Chronolo^eal  CaiaUigue  of  the  Prou  Wbrkt  of 
Sammd  Joknmm^  LL,D^ 

S  B.  ~  To  those  which  he  himself  acknowledged  Is  added 

a*  knovfl.    Tu  tho»e  which  mav  be  fully  believed  to  be  bis 
f roui  iiMemal  evidence  Is  added  intrrm.  ev*d. 

1 7•'l^.    AaaiDOMiirr  and  translation  of  Lobo*i  To/age  to 

Abyssinia,  aekmowt. 
1 7M.    Pat t  of  a  translation  of  Father  Paul  Sarpl's  History 

of  the  Council  of  Trent,  atknowl. 

N.  B.  —  As  this  work,  after  some  sheets  were  printed, 
■  •iftdenly  stopped,  I  know  not  whether  any  part  of  it  is  now 
o  Lw  found. 

roi  T«B  aiNTUliAN'i  MAOAXim. 

rfelace,  Hun^is.  evtiL 

Life  of  Father  Paul,  aekmowi. 


<  I  do  not  bare  Indode  his  poetical  work*  s  for.  exrepClng 
his  Latin  tranatackm  of  Pope's  Messiah,  his  London,  and 
Ms  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  Imitated  from  Juvenal,  his 
I*rolofue  on  the  opening  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre  l>y  Mr. 
r;arrick«  and  his  Irene*  a  Tragedy,  they  are  very  numerous 
^tmd  in  general  short ;  and  I  have  promised  a  complete  edition 
f>r  them.  In  which  I  sltall,  with  the  utmost  care,  ascertain 
t»i«^r  authenttrity.aod  illustrate  them  with  notes  and  various 


1789. 


1740. 


1741. 


1743. 


1743. 


1744. 


1745. 


1747. 


A  complete  vindication  of  the  Lleenier  of  the  Stage 
i^om  the  malicious  and  scandalous  asperalon*  of 
Mr.  Brooke,  author  bf  Guatavus  Vaaa,  aeknowl. 

Marmor  Norfolcien$e :  or  an  Essay  on  an  ancient 
prophetical  Inscription  in  monkish  rhyme,  lately 
discovered  near  Lynne  in  Norfblk,  oy  Paonus 
BajTANNicus,  acknawL. 

rOB  THI  OBMTLIMAMTI  IIAOAiail. 

Life  of  Boerhaave,  adcmntl. 

Address  to  the  Reader,  intern,  evid. 

Appeal  to  the  Public  In  behalf  of  the  Editor,  nUeru. 

evid. 
Conslderattoiu  on  the  case  of  Dr.Trspp's  Sermons  ;  a 

plausible  attempt  to  prove  that  an  author's  work 

may  be  abridged  without  injuring  his  propdrty, 

aekncwi. 
I  s  •  Addreu  to  the  Reader  in  May. 

POa  TBI  OlirrLKMSlI*!  MAOaXlMB. 

Prefkce,  intem,  evid. 
Life  of  Admiral  Drake,  odbioiel. 
Life  of  Admiral  Blake,  aekmowl.' 
Life  of  Philip  Barretler,  acknowL 
Essay  on  Epitaphs,  ocknoirL 

voB  TU  onmnuw't  itAaAtmB. 

Preface,  imttm.  evid. 

A  f^ee  translation  of  the  Jests  of  Hleroclet,  with 
an  hntroduction,  inlem.  evid. 

Debate  on  the  Humble  Petition  ottd  Adviee  of  the 
Rump  Parliament  to  Cromwell,  in  1657,  to  assume 
the  title  of  King  i  abridged,  methodised,  and  di- 
gested, intern,  evid. 

Translation  of  Abbe  Guyon's  Dlssertatloo  on  tlw 
Amasons,  intem.  evid. 

Translation  of  Fontenelle's  Panegyric  on  Dr.  Morin, 
iiUem.  evid. 

VOB  TBB  GBiniBllAM**  MAOAUMB. 

Prefaoe,  iniem.  evid. 

Essay  on  the  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Ducheat 
of  Marlborough,  aeknowl. 

An  Account  of  the  Life  of  Peter  Bunnan,  aeknowl. 

The  Life  of  Sydenham,  afterwards  prefixed  to  Dr. 
Swan's  edition  of  his  worki,  acknou4. 

Proposals  for  printing  Bibliotbcca  Harletana,  or  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
afterwards  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  that  cata- 
logue. In  which  the  Latin  accounU  of  the  books 
were  written  bv  him.  acknovl. 

Abridgment,  entitled  Foreign  History,  inlem.  evid. 

Essay  on  the  Description  of  China,  from  the  French 
of  Uu  Halde,  intern,  evid. 

Dedication  to  Dr.  Mead  of  Dr.  James's  Medicinal 
Dictionary,  itttem.  evid. 

rot  TBB  OBNTLBllAN'fe  MAAAtmB. 

Preface,  hUem.  evid. 

Parliamentary  DelMtes  under  the  name  of  Deliates  In 

the  Senate  of  Lllliput,  from  Nov.  19.  1740,  to  Feb. 

S3.  1742-3.  inclusive,  aeknowl. 
Considerations  on  the  Dispute  between  Croutas  and 

Warburton  on  Pone's  E^say  on  Msn,  imlem.  evid. 
A  I..etter.  announcing  that  the  Life  of  Mr.  Savage 

was  speedily  to  be  published  by  a  person  who  was 

favoured  with  his  confidence,  intem.  evid. 
Advrrtlsement  for  Osbnme  concenung  the  Harleiaa 

Catalnitue.  intern,  evid. 
Life  of  Richard  Savage,  aeknowl. 
Preface  to  the  Harieian  Miscellany,  aeknowl. 


POB  THX  OINTLBIIAfl's  MAOAUMB. 


Preface,  intem.  evid. 

Misrellaiteous  Obavrvations  on  the  trafredy  of  Mac- 
beth, with  remarks  on  Sir  T.  R's  iSir  Thomaa 
Ilanmer's)  Riiltiun  of  Shaksfteare,  and  proposals  for 
a  new  Kdltion  of  that  Poet.  acknowL 

Plan  for  a  Dictionary  of  the  EiKiLifH  LAifOt7AGa,  ad- 
dressed to  Philip  Dormer,  Earl  of  ChesterOeld, 
acknowL 


rendhifs.  — BoawBLt.  Tb«  meaning  of  tbia 
particulariy  of  the  word  eseenting.  Is  not  very  clear.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Bosweil  wrote.  '*  tney  are  not  ^trj  numeroos,** 
which  would  be  less  obacure.  —  CaoKta. 

>  These  and  several  other  articles,  which  art  marfced  with 
an  asterisk,  were  suggested  to  Mr.  Malone  by  Mr.  Chalmers 
as  probably  written!^  Dr.  Johnson ;  they  lure  bean  there- 
fore added  to  this  general  llst.->  CaoKxa. 

do  3 
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[Affekdix. 


FOB  TBS  OBMTUMAM**  HAOAZIKI. 

*  Lauder's  Proposalt  for  prlotinf  the  jUamms  SmwU  of 

Grotius. 
[Abridgment  of  Foreign  History,  Oent.  Mag,  1794, 

p.  1001.] 

POK  TBI  GBim.BHAn'8  MAOAZINI. 

1748.  Life  of  Boecomroon,  aekmowl. 
FonAga  Histoiy,  Norember,  iniem,  eirid, 

rOR  m.  OODBLSY'S  PRICIPTOB. 

Preface,  ackntnel. 

Vision  of  Theodore  the  Hermit,  aekmowl. 

pom  THB  OBNTLBXAN'S  KAOAZmB. 

1749.  •  Letter  on  Fire  Works. 

17S0:  The  Ramblkr,  the  first  paper  of  which  was  publtshed 
90th  of  March  this  vear.  and  the  last  17th  of  March, 
17S8,  the  day  on  which  Mrs.  Johnson  died  >,  acknowL 

Letter  in  the  General  Advertiser  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  performance  of  Corous, 
which  was  n«>xt  daj  to  be  acted  at  Drury  Lane  play- 
house, for  the  benefit  of  Milton's  grand-daugnter, 
acknowL 

Preface  and  Postscript  to  Lauder's  Pamphlet,  entitled 
"  An  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of  the 
Modems  in  his  '  Paradise  Lost,'  "  ockiwufL 

FOB  THB  OENTLBMAM'S  MAOAZINB. 

Address  to  the  Public  concerning  Miss  WlUlams's 
Miscellanies. 
1751.    Life  of  Chevnel,  In  the  Miscellany  called  '*  The  Stu- 
dent," acinowl. 

Letter  for  Lauder,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Douglas,  acknowledging  his  fraud  concerning  Milton 
in  terms  of  suitable  contrition,  acknoirl. 

Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  of  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Lennox's  "  Female  Quixote,"  intern,  evid* 

FOR  THB  OBMTLBMAM'i  MAOAZINB. 

•  Preface. 

•  Criticism  on  Moore's  Gil  Bias. 

1753.  Dedication  to  John,  Earl  of  Orrery,  of  Shakspeare 

illustrated,  br  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox,  acknowL 
During  this  ana  the  following  year  he  wrote  and  gare 
to  hU  much  loved  fViend,  Dr.  Bathurst,  the  papers 
In  the  Adventurer,  signed  T.,  acknotol. 

FOB  THB  OENTLBMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

•  Preface. 

•  Notice  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave's  death.  Inserted  in  the 
last  page  of  the  index. 

1754.  Life  or  Edward  Cave,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaftlne, 

aeknowL 

FOB  THB  GBNTLBMAN'a  MAOAZINB. 

•  Preface. 

1755.  A  Dictionary,  with  a  Grammar  and  History,  of  the 

English  Langcaob,  acknowL 
An  Account  of  an  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Longitude 
at  Sea,  by  an  exact  Theory  of  the  Variations  of  the 
Magnetical  Needle,  with  a  Table  of  the  Variations 
at  the  most  remarkable  cities  in  Europe,  from  the 
year  I6C0  to  1780,  acknowL  This  he  wrote  for  Mr. 
Zachariah  Williams,  an  ingenious  ancient  Welsh 
gentleman,  father  of  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  whom  he 
for  m.my  years  kindly  lodged  in  his  house.  It  was 
published  with  a  translation  Into  Italian  by  SIgnor 
Baretti.  In  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  presenteti  to 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  is  pasted  a  charActer 
of  the  late  Mr.  Zachariah  Williams,  plainly  written 
by  Johnson,  intern,  evid. 

1756.  An  Abridgment  of  liis  Dictionary.  acknowL 
Several  Es»aysin  the  Universal  Visitor,  which  there  Is 

some  difficulty  in  ascert^iinlng.  All  that  are  marked 
with  two  asterisks  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  al- 
though I  am  confident,  from  internal  evidence,  that 
we  sliould  except  from  these  **  The  Life  of  Chaucer," 
**  Reflections  on  the  Sute  of  Portugal,"  and  **  An 
Essay  on  Architecture."  And  from  the  same  evi- 
dence I  am  contiiient  that  he  wrote  "  Further 
Thoughts  on  Agriculture  "  and  "  A  Dissertation  on 
the  Sute  of  Literature  and  Authors."  Tiie  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Epitaphs  of  Pope,  he  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged, and  added  to  his  "  Idler." 


1  This  Is  a  mistake.  The  last  mmiber  of  the  Rambler  ap- 
peared on  the  14lb  of  March,  three  days  before  Mrs.  Johnson 
died.  —  Malone. 


Life  of  Sir  Tbonaa  Browne,  pccCxed  to  a  i 
of  his  Christian  Morals,  mekmam 

In  the  LrrBBABT  Magazisb.  or  ^ 
wliich  began  in  Jaauary,  17S6, 

Hn  Obiodiai,  Bmatb  are. 


jcof  H-.i 


'1 


1757. 


1758. 


1759. 


17G0. 


1761. 


The  Preltmfamy  Address,  i 

An  Introduction  to  the  PoUdoal  Staae  oT  Great  En- 
tain,  iKiens,  eetf. 

Remarks  on  the  MUltla  Bill, 

Observations  on  his  Bfitanoic  \ 
the  Empress  of  Rnssla  and  the 
Cassel,  nscms.  rvftf. 

Observations  on  the  Preacnt  State  of  AAin.  tairm 
eeid. 

Memoirs  of  Frederick  III.,  King  of  Pmtila,  ta^.-m 
etfid. 

In  the  same  Maoazinb  Ua  Ravncira  asr  of  eke  P^'i-v. 
tag  books:—"  Birch's  Watotj  oC  tlB«  Rora   ^  - 
ciecy ;  **  **  Browne's  Cbristiao  Horala  :**  *•  Mi' an  -  * 
Essay  on  the  Writhigs  and  Gcniasa  of  ftipe,''  tr. 
**  Hampton's  Translatioa  of  Polvtoiaa  ;  **  -*  5«rr  I>  ^ 
Newton's  ArgWDeou  in  proof  of  «  Dcibf  ;****?    • 
Use's  Hbtoiy  of  the  Isles  of  Selllr;"    <*  If.       > 
BxperimenUon  Bleaching;"  **  Bro««e*s  11.-    n 
of  Jamaica;"   **  Hales  on  DiscilUait    Sca,^  j-'« 
Ventillators  in  Ships,  and  curfi^  ais  ill  t'.-- 
Mllk;"   •*  Locas's  Essav  oa  Watara  :**    ~K 
Catalogue  of  the  ScoCtuta  KalMfia  ;  **    ■-  Pn 
phical  Transactions."  vol.xllx.  ;  **  kflac«Ii.v    .- 
Elisabeth  Harrison  ; "  '*  Bvam'a  ]Cu>  and  Ji. 
of  the  Middle  Colonies  fan  America ;  **  «*  TIs**  C. 
a  MUiUry  Treatise ;  '*  **  The  CoiMlacc  «if  t^ 
nistry  relating  to  the  present  War,  tanparsuJi} 
amin'ed,"  iaterm.  nid. 

"  Mrs.  Lennox's  Translation  of  SuDy'a  lfe«»  -^ 
**  Letter  on  the  Cane  of  Admiral  Byog  ;  **  "  at 
to  the  People  conoeraing  Adasiral  B^tfy ; "  '  - 
wav's  Bight  Dajn*  Journey  **  and  **  Esaary  ac  I  • 
**  Some  further  particulars  in  Rdatfoss  to  ch'  • 
of  Admiral  Byng,  by  a  Gattlem^i  of  Oi  -< 
ackmowL 

Mr.  Jonas  Han  way  having  writtea  an  angry  A^  • 
to  the  Review  of  his  Essay  on  Tea,  Johncon.  .• 
same  collection,  made  a  reply  to  la,  oekmmKrl 
is  the  only  insunce,  it  is  believed,  when  h^ 
scendcd  to  take  notice  of  any  thing  tKat  k^     < 
written  ag^Un&t  him ;  and  here  bia  dhacf  lhi   : 
seems  to  have  been  to  midie  sport. 

Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Roch ford  of.  and  Tr^^t^ 
Mr.  Payne's  introduction  to  tlie  Oaioe  of  Jit^  . . 
acknowl. 

Introduction  to  the  London  Chmoicle,  sn  Ft 
Paper,  which  still  subsist*  with  deierrcii  ,-  • 
acknowL 
*  "  Observations  on  the  Foregoing  Letter,**  tell 
ter  on  the  Americin  Colonies. 

Speech  on  the  subject  of  an  Addreaa  to  tfcr  T " 
after  the  Expedition  to  Rocbefort ;  delcverr«j  '* 
of  his  friends  in  some  pubhc  mercing :  it  \s  r- 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magaaioe  for  Ocujte*-. 
fR/ms.  end. 

The  first  two  paragraphs  of  tlie  Pre-Cic*  tr  «^ir  "" 
liam  Chambers's  l>csigns  of  Chinese  Baaliii.  ^- 
acknowL 

Thb  iDLia,  which  began  April  5.  in  this  yem*.  a  ..  • 
continued  till  April  5.  17bO,  ocknatrL 

An  Essay  on  the  Bravery  of  the  Kaglis&i  C  -  - 
Soldiers  was  added  to  it,  when  pubiiabed  in  *;: . . 
acknowL 

Rasselas,  Prince  of  Aliyssinla.  a  Tale,  ai-*—  f. 

Advertisement  for  the  Proprietort  of  the  tdlet  &. 
certain  persons  who  pirated  tbr*e  w<mptf*  .> 
came  out  singly  in  a  newtpapercalied  thi*  t 
Chronicle,  or  Wecklv  Gsur^nte,  m£(>rw.  rr*d. 

For   Mrs.   Charlotte    Lennox**   Fnz>UU)   V*--*    i 
Bnimoy,  "  A  I)i$sertatiini  co  the  Greek  i'c> 
and  the  General  Conclusion  of  the  BoiA.  c. 
ev»d. 

Introduction  to  the  World  Displayed*  a  CoUect. 
Voyages  and  Travels,  acknotri. 

Three  Letters  in  the  Gasrtte«>r.  concemiag  ch' 
plan  for  Blackfriars  Bridge,  metntnri. 

Address  of  tlie  Painters  (o  George  III.  on  kit  ^. 
sion  to  the  Throne,  mlerm.  rmd. 

Dedication  of  Baretti'a  iulian  and  Bacilsk  Dirt  - 
to  the  Biarquis  of  Abreu,  tliea  Kavov  E^trmr .. 
from  Spain  at  the  Court  of  Great  BritaiB    • 
fvid. 

Review  In  the  Oentlemaa'a  Miupatne  of  Mr.  i  < 
acute  and  able  ViadfcatioQ  of  Mary  Qos—  cf  *« 
acknowL 

Introduction  to  the  Procredinf*  of  tte  Cc 
Clothing  Che  French  Prisoners.  aekwmwL 

Prefkce  to  Holt's  DIctkmary  of  Trade  anrf  C« 
acknoufi^ 
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CorractloDt  and  ImprovemraU  for  Mr.  Gwyn  the  Ar- 
chitect*! pMuphM,  entitled  **  Thoughts  on  the  Co- 
ronation of  George  III.,*'  oeimwL 
I7C2.    Dedication  lo  the  Ring  of  the  Ker.  Dr.  Kennedy*! 
Complete  System  of  Astronomical  Chronology  un- 
folding  the  Scriptures,  4to  edition,  acktun^ 
Preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Artisu*  Exhibition, 
fntem.  mid, 
Ufa.    Character  of  Collins  in  the  Poetical  Calendar,  pub- 
lished by  Fawkes  and  Woty,  adhtotcL 
Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  of  the  edition  of 
Roger  Ascham's  English  Works,  published  by  the 
Hevereod  Mr.  Bennett,  ackmowL 
The  Life  of  Ascham,  also  prefixed  to  that  edition, 

mdcnmpl. 
Review  of  Telnnacbus,  a  Masque,  by  the  Reverend 
George  Graham,  of  Kton  College,  in  the  Critical 
Review,  adtnowt. 
Dedication  to  the  Queen  of  Mr.  Boole's  Translation 

of  Tasso,  ackfunol. 
Account  of  the  Detection  of  the  Imposture  of  the  Cock 
Lane  Ghost,  published  in  the  Newspapers  and  Gen- 
tleman's Magasine.  oekmnffL 
1 7G4.    Part  of  a  Rev  tew  of  Granger's  **  Sugar  Cane,**  a  Poem, 
in  the  London  Chronicle,  aekmowl 
RL'view  of  Goldsmith's  "  Traveller."  a  Poem,  In  the 
Critical  neview.  ackmovL 
I7G.5.    The  Plays  of  William  ShAkspeare,  In  eight  volumes, 

8vo.  with  Notes,  aeknotfiL 
1704.    The  Foanulns,  a  Fairy  Talc,  in  Mrs.  Williams's  Mis- 
cellanies, aekmowl. 
I7G7.    Dedication  to  the  King  of  Mr.  Adams's  Treatise  on 

the  Globes,  acknowl. 
1709.    Character  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Zachariah  Mudge,  In 
the  London  Chronicle.  aek$iowl. 

1 770.  The  False  Alarm,  acknowl. 

1771.  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions  respecting  Falk- 

land's Islands,  ackaowl, 
177V.    DHence  of  a  Schoolmaster;  dictated  to  me  for  the 
House  of  Lords,  acknoiei. 
Argument  in  support  of  the  Law  of  Ficiout  IntronU$» 
Biom:  dictatco  to  me  for  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland,  acknotpi. 

1 773.  Preface  to  Macbeaa's  **  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Geo- 

graphy." ackiunpl* 
Argument  In  favour  of  the  Rights  of  T^ay  Patrons ; 
dictated  to  me  for  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  acknowl. 

1774.  The  Patriot,  acknotrl. 

I77«^.    A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  oc- 

kfutwL, 
Proposals  for  publishing  the  Works  of  Mrs.  Char- 

Intte  Lennos.  in  8  volumes,  4to,  acknowl. 
Prrfiico  to  Baretti's    Easy  Lesions  in    Italian  and 

Rnitllsh,  inUm.  evld. 
Taxation  no  Tyranny :  an  Answrr  to  the  Rpiohitlons 

and  Address  of  the  American  CoiiKresi,  acknowl. 
Argument  on  the  case  of  Dr.  Memis  ;  dictated  to  me 

for  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  S<;otland.  acknowl. 
Argument  to  prove  that  the  Corporation  of  Stirling 

was  corrupt ;  dictated  to  me  for  the  House  of  Lords, 

acinowl. 

1776.  Argument  in  support  of  the  Riffht  of  immediate  and 

personal  Reprehension  from  tlie  Pulpit ;  dictated  to 
mo,a£k»owi, 
Propotals  for  publithing  an  Analysis  for  the  Scotch 
Celtic    Language,    by    the    Rev.    William    Shaw, 
ofknowL 

1 777.  Dedication  to  the  King  of  the  Posthumous  Works  of 

l>r.  Pearc^,  Bishop  iif  Rochester,  acknowl. 
Additions  to  the  Life  and  Character  of  that  Prelate, 

preAxetl  to  those  works,  acknowl. 
Various  Papers  and  Letters  in  favour  of  the  Reverend 

Dr.  Dodd,  acknowL 
I  ;'«'>.     AdvertlMTnent  for  his   Friend.  Mr.   Thrale.  to  the 

Worthy   Cl^'Ctors  of  the  Borough   of  Southwarii, 

aikmtwl. 
First  Parafrraph  of  Mr.  Thomas  Davies's  Life  of 

Garrifk,  ackmwl. 
1<4|.    Prefaces,  biojrmphical  and  critical  to  the  Works  of 

the  most  eminent   KnKli«h  iM>ets  ;  afterward*  puh. 

llshed  with  the  title  of  the  Lives  of  the  English 

Poets,  acknowl. 
Argument  on  the  Importance  of  the  Registration  of 

Deeds ;  dictated  to  me  for  an  Election  Committee 

of  the  House  of  Commons,  acknowl. 
On  the  distinction  between  Toky  and  Whig  ;  dictated 

tome,  acknowl. 


,  p.  793.,  my  reasons  for  disbelieving  that  there 
wrr^  any  such  Injunctions —  CaoKUi. 

'  This  Is  a  strange  phrase.  What  work  could  it  have  been 
t hit  Mr.  Boswell  was  not  ai  liberty  to  mention P  That  there 
v»  «jt  Mime  peculiar  meaning  herecan  hardly  bedoubted.  It  per- 
'  .ipt  may  allude  to  some  publications  of  a  Jacobtte  tendency, 
w  '^uten  hi  Johnson's  earlier  days,  and  which  may  have  been 


1782. 


On  Vicarious  Punishments,  and  the  great  Propltlatioo 
for  the  Sins  of  th«  World  bf  JBSoa  Cbbist  ;  die- 
tated  to  me,  aekmowl. 

Argument  In  favour  of  Joseph  Knight,  an  African 
Negro,  who  claimed  his  Lictertr  in  the  Coort  of 
Seuion  in  Scotland,  and  obtained  it  {  dictated  to  mc^ 
aekmowl. 

Defence  of  Mr.  Rcrtiertson,  Printer  of  the  Caledonian 
Mercury,  against  the  Society  of  Procurators  in 
Edinburgh,  for  having  inserted  in  his  paper  a  ludi- 
crous paragraph  asainst  them  \  demonstrating  that 
it  was  not  an  ii^urious  Libel ;  dictated  to  me, 
aekmowl. 

The  greatest  [part].  If  not  the  whole,  of  a  Reply,  by 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Shaw,  to  a  person  at  Edinburgh, 
of  the  name  of  Clarke,  refuting  his  arguments  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  Poems  publitbed  by  Mr. 
James  MacpheVson  as  Translattona  from  Osslan, 
HUem.  evid. 

List  of  the  Authors  of  the  Universal  History,  de- 
posited in  the  British  Museum,  and  printed  in  th« 
Gentleman's  Magaxine  for  December,   this  year, 


1784. 


YAKIOrs  TBAU. 

Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  aeknotol. 

Prayers  and  Meditations,  which  he  delivered  to  the 

Rev.  Mr.  Strahau,  enjoining  him  to  publish  them  >, 

acknowl. 
Sermons,  l^  farjmblicatiom  by  John  Taylor,  LL.D.. 

Prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  given  to  the  World 

by  the  Reverend  Samuel  Hayes,  A.  M.,  huem,  evid. 

Such  was  the  number  and  variety  of  the  prose  works  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  and 
am  ai  Uberty  to  memiiom  *  :  but  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind, 
that  there  must  undoubtedly  have  been  many  more  which 
are  yet  concealed ;  and  we  miiy  add  to  the  account,  the 
numerous  letters  which  he  wrote,  of  which  a  considerable 
part  are  yet  unpublished.  It  is  hoped  that  those  persons,  in 
whose  possession  they  are,  will  favour  the  world  with  them. 

Boswiu.. 


6.  The  foBowing  Lettert  and  Prayer  wert  aeddent' 
ally  omitted  from  their  proper  Piaee§. 


[JOHNSON  TO  MR.  TOMKBSON. 

"  1st  Oct  1788. 
*'  Sir,— I  have  known  Mr.  Lowe  very  familiarly  a  great 
while.  I  consider  him  as  a  man  of  very  clear  and  vigorous 
understanding,  and  conceive  his  principles  to  be  such  that 
whatever  you  transact  with  him  you  have  nothing  to  expect 
from  him  unbecoming  a  gentleman.  I  am,  Sir,  your  bumble 
servant,  Sam.  Johnson." 

JOHNSON  TO  MR.  NICHOLS. 

"  April  12.  1784. 
**  Sir,  —  I  have  sent  you  inclosed  a  very  curious  proposal 
from  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  son  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who,  1 
believe,  will  take  care  that  whatever  his  son  promises  shall 
be  performed.  If  you  arc  inclined  to  publish  this  cnmpiU- 
tion,  the  editor  will  aftroe  for  an  edition  on  the  following 
terms,  which  I  think  liberal  enough.  That  you  shall  print 
the  book  at  your  own  ch.irge.  That  the  sale  shall  tie  wholly 
for  vour  benefit  till  your  expenses  are  repaid  ;  except  that 
at  tne  time  of  publication  you  sh'-Ul  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
editor,  without  price,  .  .  .  copies  for  his  friends.  That. 
when  you  have  been  repaid,  the  profits  arising  from  the  saie 
of  the  remaining  copies  shall  be  dlvidnl  equally  betwefo  you 
and  the  editor,  'llial  tlie edition  sliall  not  cuuiprise  fewer  tlian 
five  hundred.  Sam.  Johnson." 


UNPUBLISHED  PRAYER. 
From  tkc  Pearson  MSS. 

"  Raster  day,  l.'Hh  April,  1759. 

"  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  look  down  with 
pity  u|M)n  mv  sins.  I  am  a  sinner,  good  Lord  ;  but  let  not 
mv  fin«  burtlien  me  for  ever,  filve  me  thy  grace  to  break 
the  chain  of  evil  custom.  Enable  me  to  shake  off  Idleness 
and  sloth :  to  will  and  to  do  what  thou  hast  commanded, 
grant  me  chaste  in  thoughts,  words  and  actions ;  to  love  and 


acknowledged  in  confidence  to  Boswell }  but  this  is  a  mere 
conjecture.  Mr.  Bfarkland  thinks  that  Boawell's  latter,  p. 
214.,  explains  this,— but  I  do  not  see  It.  Manv  of  the  artklea 
Inserted  In  the  forcgosng  ll«t  on  intemal  eoidemee  (particu- 
larly those  from  the  Magaxines )  are  of  very  little  Importance, 
and  of  very  doubtful  authenticity.  —  Crokbr. 
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FOR  TUB  OBNTLEMAN't  HAOAZINB. 

*  Lauder's  Proposals  for  prinling  the  Adamia  Exul  of 

Grntius. 
[ A brid foment  of  Foreign  History,  Gent.  Mag,  1794, 

p.  1001.] 

POR  TUB  GENTLBMAM's  MAGAZINE. 

1748.  Life  of  Roscommon,  acknowl. 
Foreign  History,  Norember,  intern,  evid. 

FOR   MR.   OODSLBY'S   PRECCPTOR. 

Preface,  arkttotri. 

Visi'jn  of  Ti»e«.»dore  the  Hermit,  acknowl. 

FOR  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

1749.  •  Inciter  on  Fire  Works. 

17'iO;  TKe  KAMHi.bii,  tin'  tirst  paper  of  which  was  published 
20Mi  of  March  tiiin  joar.  uud  the  laRt  17th  of  March, 
17-V2,  the  day  on  winch  Mrs.  JohnK>n  died  ',  acknowl. 

LettiT  in  the  (lentral  Advertiser  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  performnnce  of  Comus, 
which  wri!»  n»^xt  i\ay  to  h«*  .icted  at  Drury  Lane  play- 
house, for  the  benefit  of  Milton's  grand-daughter, 
ackuotrl. 

Pr<f.u  e  and  Postscript  to  Lauder's  Pamphlet,  entitled 
•'  An  K-say  on  Milton's  Vse  and  Imitation  of  the 
Moderns  in  his  '  Paradise  Lost,'  "  acknowl. 

lUR  TUB  GENTLEMAN'S   MAGAZINE. 

Addrr^«   to  the  Public  concerning  Miss  Williams's 
MiM-cUinies. 
1751.    Life  of  Clievn<'l.  in  the  Miscellany  called  "  The  Stu- 
dent," acknotrl. 

Letter  for  Lander,  addressed  to  the  Rer.  Dr.  John 
Doii^'l.iK,  ;u  know  le(i>;inK  hit^  fraud  concerning  Milton 
in  terms  of  suiLiltle  eontrillon,  acknotrl. 

Dedication  to  the  Karl  of  Miiltliesex  of  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Lennox's  *'  Female  Quixote,"  intern,  evtd. 

FOR  THE  gentleman's  mao^^zine. 

•  Pr«'face. 

•  CriticiKra  on  Moore's  (ill  Bias. 

1753.  Dedication  to  John.   Karl  of  Orrery,  of  Shakspeare 

illiistrjiled,  bv  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox,  acknmrl. 
During;  tliis  and  the  Tolluwin^  year  he  wrote  and  gare 
to  hit  much  loved  frien«l.  Dr.  Hat  hurst,  the  papers 
in  the  Adventurer,  signed  T.,  acknowl. 

FOR  THE  gentleman's  magazine. 

•  Preface. 

•  Notice  of  Mr.  F.dw.ard  Cave's  death,  inserted  in  the 
la!>l  paf?>'  of  the  index. 

1754.  I>ife  of  Kdwurd  Cave,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 

acknowl. 

FOR  THE  GGNTLEMAN'8   MAGAZINE. 

•  Preface. 

I7i>,'».  A  Du  TioNARY.  with  a  Grammar  and  History,  of  the 
ENr.LisM  Lan(;i'a«.k.  acknowl. 
An  .Account  of  an  Attempt  tojiscertain  the  longitude 
at  .Sf.i.  by  an  «-xact  Tlieory  of  the  V;iriati<>ns  ol  the 
Majs'netical  Needle,  with  a  Table  of  the  Nariations 
at  the  most  remarkable  cities  in  l-'urope.  from  the 
year  Ifi'Hl  to  \7^(^.  acknowl.  This  he  wrote  for  .Mr. 
Zarhariah  Williams,  an  ingenious  ancient  VVeUh 
gentleman,  father  ol  Mr*.  .Anna  Williams,  whom  lie 
for  iiMuy  years  kindly  lod>:ed  in  his  houi'e.  It  was 
nul»li>h('ir  with  a  trans). iti«n  into  Italian  by  Sipnor 
Itarrtii.  In  a  eojty  of  it,  vUiich  be  presented  to 
the  U.xllei.ni  Library  at  Oxford,  i*  p.isteil  achar.'.eter 
of  the  late  Mr.  Zachariah  Williams,  plainly  written 
by  .Iohii->on,  tritrni.  rrnt. 

niyf}.     .An   Abrjilmntiit  ol  his  l)iiU<>v:xry\  acknowl. 

Several  K».>.i\sm  the  I'niversal  Visitor,  which  there  is 
.«io!n»'  dittuiilty  in  asriTt.iiniiijf.  .All  that  are  marked 
with  two  a^teri^ks  have  been  a'-cnhed  to  him,  al- 
thoutrh  I  am  eonlidinf .  from  intern. il  evidence,  that 

we  should  except  from  thes I'be  Life  of  Chancwr." 

"  Keflections  on  ih<'  Slate  of  r(»rtu^ral."  and  "  An 
Kssay  on  .Archiieeturc-."  .And  Irorn  the  same  evl- 
<lence  |  am  coi.tilint  that  he  wrot«'  "  Further 
'riiou^fhts  on  .Affri(  tilture  "  and  "  A  Dissertation  (»n 
till'  ."^t.ite  ol  I.UiriMire  ,m<l  .Author*  "  Tlu-  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Kpit  iphs  of  Poju'.  he  afterwards  ac- 
kiiowleilKcd.  and  .idded  to  bi.s  '•  bller." 


'  Tills  is  a  mi.Htake.  The  last  numljer  of  the  Rambler  np- 
pearetl  on  the  Mih  i)f  March,  three  day*  before  .Airs.  Johnson 
died.  —  Malonl. 


1757. 


17.V*. 


1759. 


1700. 
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Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Brovoe,  pretzed  to  aaev  atEu 
of  his  Christian  Morals,  mdmnd. 

In  the  LrrBRABT  MAOAzniB,  or  UiRTBmL  £i^ 
which  began  in  January,  1756, 

H»  OuGiMAL  EsaATS  are. 

The  Prelhntnary  Address,  niimi.  nH. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Political  Stau  ti  Gnsa  k 
tain,  intem,  erid. 

Remarks  on  the  Militia  BilU  intern,  ff^- 

Obserrations  on  his  Britannic  Majesty*  Trwr-  »-- 
the  Empress  of  Rtusia  and  the  Ludgnn  >  rk« 
Cassel,  intrm.  evid. 

Ohservaiions  on  the  Present  Stale  of  Afttv  *-t 
erid. 

Memoirs  of  Frederick  HI.,  King  of  Pnaa.  •.-n 
evid. 

In  the  same  MaGAZiXEhis  RBniwsirtrft}*  '.-« 
ing  books:—"  Birch's  History  of  Uie  K      '• 
ciety  ; "  "  Browne's  Christian  Moral*;' "•^i^ 
Es»dy  on  the  Writings  and  Geniwof  PiV' 
••  Hampton's  Translation  of  PolTt?i»;" 
Newton's  Arguments  in  proof  of  a  D«i7 
lase's   History  of  the  Isia  of  Stilly;'  •^*'- 
Kxpcriments  on  Bleaching ; "  *•  Brr*w t  !■  •  - 
of  Jamaica;**    "  Hales  on  DiitiilB!  Vi?.- 
Ventillators  in    Ships,  and  curiui  «jj  k  :- 
Mllli;  •'    •*  Lucas's  Essay  oa  Waleri.'     *• 
Catalogue  of   the  Scottish  Bish«^>f»;'  '' 

Ehical  Transactions,"  vol.  xlis. ;  "  Mw  x  *  • 
lisabelh  Harrison  ; "  "  ETans'i  Map  at<.  v  - 
of  the  Middle  Colonies  In  America : "  *■  Tc  • 
a  Military  Treatise  ;  **  "  Th«  Cundwt  - 
nistrr  relating  to  the  present  War,  topi.-:- '  - 
amined."  intem.  evid. 

"  Mrs.  Lennox's  Translation  of  Sr.lW**  M^  •' 
"  Letter  on  the  Case  of  Admiral  Brnz.'     " 
to  the  People  concerning  Admiral  Hpr     '  *- 
way's  Eight  Days*  Journey  -  and  *•  E»urL'. 
*•  Some  further  particulars  in  ttehir.r,  tv.  ■  - 
of   Admiral    Byng,  by   a  GentlticAa  >J  '"^^ 
acknowl. 

Mr.  JonaN  Hanwar  harlng  writtrB  la  s^n  i-^ 
to  the  Ueview  of  his  Essay  on  Tfa.  J  ^  -^ 
same  collection,  made  a  reply  to  ii.  art*-'^- 
is  the  only  instance,  it  is  b«bet«i,  ^^'  **'    " 
Bcended  to  take  notice  of  any  thin^  it  *    ' 
written  against  him  ;   and  hrre  hii  ctiH  "^- 
seems  to  have  been  to  make  sp«»rt. 

Dedication  to  the  liarl  of  Kix'hford  of.  %^  l^'- 
Mr  Payne's  introtiuciion  to  \i>ci*isit<A  l.'  i- 
acknowl. 

Introduction  to  the  London  ChTonKI;'.  i"  '"  ' 
Par>er,  which  still   suUsi»ts  witii  iie»cr>.«;  ' - 
acknowl. 
*  "  Ob*erTatlons  on  the  Fnrcpning  Letter."  i  <  ^' 
ter  on  the  American  Cob-nie*. 

Spcixh  on  the  subject  of  nn  Adrtrrw  to  "=* ' 
after  the  Expedition  to  Rocb*-fort ;  li'j^-'  ■ 
of  his  friends  in  some  public  ro«tii;>  •' 
in  the  Cientlemaa's  Magasine  for  (x:^*' 
tnlcm.  evid. 

The  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  Vr^-*'"^' ' 
li.im  Charol>ers's  Dcnigns  of  Ciuo«*  h^-^^ 
acknowl. 

Tmk  Idler,  which  b««gan  .April  5.  in  Lhb  r*  --•^ 
continued  till  April  5.  170l>.  acknctrj         .    ^ 

An    KRsay  on  the   Braver}  of  th."  Y:-d'=^  ' '^'' 
Soldiers  was  added  to  it,  when  pul>Lka.'i  z' 
acknowl. 

Uasselas.  Prince  of  Abrssinla.  a  Tal^,  t■*^•^• 

Advertisement  for  the  l*re>pn«Hors  .>i  thv  !-  -''-'* 
c-rtaiu   persons  who  pirated  ihcf  p  :'•  ■ 
came  out  singly  in  a  nrw^^.-ripcrcii^^  '■'''  • 
('lir(»mclf.  or  \Veoklv  Gaz.  tte.  tn-"rn.  ^'^       . 

For    .Mrs.    Charlott**    r.iMin>>\'.*  K«!;i.*i:   ■    •'* 
Brumoy,  "  .A  Di.>«erlatitjii  e^i  tfir  ^..^-^t        ^ 
and  the  General  Coudutioa  of  ti«  Ix'^  - 
crtd. 

Introduction  to  the  World  Dispiayed.  sCv--'-*- 
V'oyajres  and  Travels,   acknotrl. 

Tfireo  Letters  in  the  Gaxct:t*r,  c««wfn«  ^" " 
plan  for  Hlackfriars  Bridjce.  dcA*^  r»  ^ 

Addre.<s  of  the  Painters  to  <;e.irsrr  III.  -^  "*  ' 
sioii  to  the  Throne,  n»rm».  ce<W. 

Dedication  of  Baretti's  Italian  and  FI^r^^*  '  ' 
to  the  Marquis  of  Abreu.  th<^  Knrvj  \  ^'-      . 
from  Spain  at  the  C^urt  of  Cm:  &fi^  ' 

Review  in  the  Gentleman's  Majraitw*  "t,  -^ 
acute  and  able  ViudicatioD  of  iUrf  <^*«« ' 
acknowl.  , 

lotrodurtion  to  the  Proceedings  rd  the  ^j^^ 
Clothing  the  French  Priiooer*^  «i*»^'^ 

Preface  to  Bolt's  Dictionary  of  Tr***  *o-'  '-^^ 
acknowL 
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Prucurwl  him,  not  only  in  hit  own  country. 

Bat  alio  Arou  foreign  nations, 

Hm  highest  nmrkt  of  esteem. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord 

1766. 

The  SMh  of  hb  life, 

Afttra  long  and  eitremelj  painfVtl  illness. 

Which  be  supported  with  admirable  patience  and  fortltade, 

He  died  at  Rome, 

Where,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  religion, 

Such  extraordinary  honours  were  paid  to  his  memory, 

As  had  neter  graned  that  of  any  ottier  British  subject. 

Since  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 
The  fame  be  left  behind  him  is  the  best  consolation 
To  his  aflllcted  family. 
And  to  his  countrymen  in  this  Isle, 
For  vhoie  beuefli  he  bad  planned 
ManyoselUl  improvements, 
Which  his  fruitful  genius  suggested, 
And  his  active  spirit  promoted, 
Under  the  sober  direction 
Of  a  dear  and  enlightened  understanding. 
Reader,  bewail  our  loss. 
And  that  of  all  BriUin. 
In  testimony  of  her  love. 
And  aa  the  best  return  she  can  make 
To  her  departed  son. 
For  the  constant  tenderness  and  affection 
Whkh.  even  to  his  last  momenta, 
He  showed  for  her. 
His  much  afllictcd  mother, 
Tbo  LADY  MARGARET  MACDONALD, 
Daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Bglintoune, 
Eroded  this  monument, 
A.  D.  1768. 

ThU  extraordinary  yoong  man,  whom  I  had  the  pleasare 
nf  kitowing  intimately,  having  been  deeply  resretted  by  his 
r-.uijtry,  the  moat  minute  particulars  concerning  him  must 
I-  iiitrrratlng  to  many.  I  shall  therefore  insert  his  two  last 
!•  "•  rf  to  his  mother.  Lady  Margaret  Macdonaid,  which  her 
l.ij}  khip  baa  bean  pleased  to  communicate  to  me. 

ill  iaiIgS  MACOOMALD  TO  LADT  MABOAMSr. 

•*  Rome.  9th  July.  1766. 
"  Mt  Dian  MoTBiB,  ~  Yesterday's  poat  brought  me  roar 
aT.twcY  to  the  flrst  letter,  in  which  I  acquainted  yon  of  my 
1. 1  lift ».  Your  tenderness  and  concern  upon  that  account  are 
tin  tame  I  have  alwaya  experienced,  and  to  which  I  have 
<ift.  n  Dwed  my  life.  Indeed  it  never  was  In  so  great  danger 
*-  It  has  been  lately  $  and  though  It  would  have  been  a  very 
r  r<  It  c  omfort  to  me  to  have  had  you  near  me,  yet  perhaps  1 

•  u^i.t  to  rejoice,  on  your  account,  that  you  had  not  the  pain 
"f  MK-h  a  spectacle.  I  have  been  now  a  week  In  Rome,  and 
» i^h  I  could  continue  to  give  you  the  same  good  accounts  of 
ni)  r«>covcry  as  I  did  In  my  last ;  but  I  miut  own  that,  for 
ti  'If  (Ujs  past,  T  have  been  in  a  very  weak  and  miserable 
■'.^'••,  which  however  seems  to  give  no  uneasiness  to  my  phy. 
f  Liiti.  My  stomach  has  been  greatly  out  of  order,  without 
«'  >  \  iiihle  cause ;  and  the  palpitation  does  not  decrease.  I 
.n.  t'>i.i  that  my  stomach  will  soon  recover  its  tone,  and  that 
;>)•  p.ilpiutioo  must  cease  In  time.  So  I  am  willing  to  be- 
I  •  ■  !• ;  And  with  this  hope  support  the  little  remains  of  spirits 
« ii:rh  I  r«n  t>e  supposed  to  have,  on  the  forty-seventh  day  of 
I  )•  u  «n  illnees.  Do  not  imagine  1  have  relapsed  ;  I  only  r^ 
<."\,T  «lo«er  than  I  expected.  If  my  letter  is  shorter  than 
>j>  ..il,  the  cause  of  It  is  a  dose  of  phvsic,  which  has  weakened 
n  •-  to  much  to-day,  that  I  am  not  able  to  write  a  long  letter. 
1  *  .11  make  up  for  it  next  post,  and  remain  always  your  most 
•iiM  irrriy  aftctiooate  son.  **  J.  Macdonald." 

I  If  vrrw,  however,  gradually  worse  ;  and  on  the  night  be- 
fore hu  death  he  wrote  as  follows  from  Frescati : 

"  Mt  OBAt  Momim,— Though  I  did  not  mean  to  deceive 
t  -I  in  my  last  letter  from  Rome,  yet  certainly  you  »ould 
>  .1  r  «rry  little  reason  to  conclude  of  the  very  great  and  con- 
•'  I'W  iKin grr  I  have  gone  through  ever  since  that  time.  My 
I  I'    »liich  Is  still  almost  entirely  desperate,  did  not  at  that 

•  ntc  appear  to  me  so.  otherwise  1  should  have  represented, 
I  •  t«  true  colours,  a  fact  which  acquires  very  little  horror  by 
t  >  It  tiwans,  and  comes  with  redoubled  force  by  deceptton. 
I  '••'rr  u  no  circumstance  of  danger  and  pain  of  which  I  have 
<  '  had  the  experience,  for  a  continued  series  of  above  a 
>''^'..i|[ht :  during  which  time  I  have  settled  my  aflUrs,  after 
rr, ,  (ifAth,  with  as  much  distinctness  as  the  hurrr  and  the  na- 

•  )'•  of  the  thing  coald  admit  of.  In  case  of  the  worst,  the 
\'.  >•«•  (Irant  will  be  my  executor  In  this  part  of  the  world, 
A...1  Mr.  Mackenaie  In  Scotland,  where  my  oblect  has  been 
to  m^ke  yoo  and  my  younger  brother  as  ladepeodent  of  the 
r.  i.*t  as  possible."  —  Boawux. 


Mr.  Bosweirs  references  are  made  to  the  page*  of  the 
'.r.t  inliUon ;  the  present  references  are  adapted  to  the  pages 


4.  Errata  and  Obtervatioiu  on  tht  Tour  to  lA« 

Hebrida. 

[See  p.  417.  a  6.] 

Transmitted  to  Dr.  Johnson  by  Mr.  Botwell  Immediately 
after  the  publication  of  that  work :  as  these  corrections  were 
not  made  In  the  subsequent  editions.  It  seems  worth  while 
to  preserve  them  here.  The  MS.  belongs  to  the  Anderdon 
collection. 

Pa^e  210.    Maria  R^J    My  Journal  has  /Zc. 

Ibid.  The  fokoU  Island,  Would  It  not  be  belter  to  say  the 
whole  island  of  Britain  ?  On  first  reading,  it  strikes  one  aa 
If  Inch- Keith  had  once  belonged  to  two  kings. 

ail.    St.  Andrew**.    Excellent. 

S17.  TVrr  im  that  county.  Colonel  Nalme,  when  he  said 
that  there  were  but  two  trees  in  the  county  of  Fife,  must 
have  been  Jocular  or  very  Ignorant  At  several  seats  there 
are  old  trees.  I  am  assured  that  there  are  some  very  fine 
ones  at  I.esly.  the  seat  of  the  fkmily  of  Rotnes  :  Langton*t 
lady  or  Counsellor  Pepys'  alster-in-law  [p.  Stt.]  will  loform 
you. 

Ibid.  It  mag  he  doubitd.  Your  doubt  goes  too  far— aa 
you  travelled  along  the  coast  you  saw  no  trees  between 
Edinburgh  and  England,  but  several  were  set  before  the 
Union,  which  are  now  verir  stately.  I  allow  that  few  wera 
set.  At  Inverary  and  Aucninleck  yoo  saw  some  large  old 
trees  which  were  set.  But  Indeed  thev  were  not  between 
Edinburgh  and  England.  I  am  glad  the  west  of  Scotland 
has  not  been  so  severely  handled  by  tou  :  though  I  will 
Ive  you  an  anecdote,  which  I  ana  the  other  day  ftrom 


Mr.  fuy  Campbell,  an  advocate  here.  About  the  beginning 
of  this  centun^  his  grandfather  pUnted  some  trees  within 
four  miles  of  Glasgow.  He  was  then  blind  with  a  giitta 
serena,  and  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  said  his  blind- 
ness had  affected  his  Judgment,  so  as  to  make  him  Imagine 
that  trees  would  grow  there.  Your  observations  on  the 
nakedness  of  Scotland  are  Just,  and  if  they  had  not  been  so 
precisely  pointed,  no  man  could  have  controverted  them. 

919.    AUrbrvtkick.    Excellent. 

280.  Eariif  in  the  t^emoon.  Do  yoo  call  It  the  afternoon 
before  dinner  ?  Lorn  Monboddo  Is  treated  perhaps  more 
genteelly  than  he  deserves  from  you  upon  the  whole.  How- 
ever, he  was  very  agreeable  to  you  that  day.  But  In  strict 
order  of  time  It  was  his  magnetism  that  drew  you.  for  you 
did  not  like  him  much  from  what  yon  bad  formerly  seen  of 
blm. 

232.  Bf  the  $ame  magiilraiet.  Old  and  New  Aberdeen 
are  not  governed  by  the  same  magistrates.  The  new  town 
is  a  roysl  borah  ;  toe  old  Is  only  a  borough  of  barony.  Mr. 
Boyd,  Lord  Errors  brother,  was  provost  of  It. 

05.  The  eourie  of  education.  Should  it  not  be  "the 
course  of  education  in  Scotland  ?  "*  for.  as  the  passage  now 
stands.  It  seems  to  refer  only  to  Aberdeen,  though  you  mean 
our  education  In  general.  1  am  the  more  anxious  as  to  this, 
becanse  you  mention  the  advocates,  and  you  must  know  that 
the  attorneys  of  Aberdeen  set  up  a  claim  to  that  title,  be- 
cause James  VI.  by  mistake  addressed  a  letter  to  one  of 
them  as  "Advocate  in  Aberdeen.** 

226.  Sufficient  not  to  detire  it.  Aberdeen  — excellent. 
Your  observation  on  degrees  should  satisfy  everybody. 

227.  Unexpected  coiutntty.  I  do  not  think  we  travelled 
over  the  buried  estate.  If  1  recollect  right,  we  were  tuld  of 
it  at  Mr.  Eraser's.  A  calamity  of  the  same  klod  happened  to 
an  estate  in  the  county  of  Moray. 

329.  BuUer  t^f  Bmckan.  The  Buller  of  Bochan  — great 
painting. 

230.  Went  backward,  is  going  tMckward  to  a  depth 
right  ?    Does  not  depth  mean  somethina  downwards  ? 

.  .  Ladies.  Should  It  not  be  ladies  atui  gentiement 
Ladles  do  not  come  alone  Xt%  the  Buller. 

230.  Streichton.    Read  Stricken. 

231.  Claimed  my  attention.  Karl  Fife  has  a  magnificent 
house  near  Damff.  Might  you  not  have  shown  that  you  did 
not  dlaregiird  it.  by  m<-nt lulling  that  you  did  not  come  to 
Scotland  to  look  At  fine  nhicrs  r  Prrhapt  there  is  no  occation 
for  this.  Karl  FITr  has  oern  my  client,  and  I  have  had  uuiny 
of  his  guineas,  which  prolKibl?  gave  rue  to  the  remark. 

'£i!>.  In  the  old  city.  Klpm  —  excellent.  But  I  shall 
henceforth  not  trouble  you  with  repetitions  of  my  applauie. 

.     .    Lochabars.   Lochabari  is  betwei>n  Cullen  and  KIgin. 

V36.  The  governor.  .*»ir  Kyre  Coote  Is  not  (iovrmor  of 
Fort  George.  He  commandt'd  because  his  regiment  then 
lay  there. 

237.  English  race.  Is  not  **  peopled  the  place  with  an 
English  race"  not  to  well  ?  (mv  wtfr's  remark.) 

'tXi.  Cottag^es  t^f  Hottentots.  \  our  observation  is  in  general 
striking  and  just,  but  is  not  tlie  illo»tratioii  by  Eskimeaux 
and  Hottentots  too  strong  ?  There  was  much  sumptuous^ 
neas  in  some  of  our  great  families  before  the  Union. 

340.  Every  thing  but  hinueif.  U  not  "  leave  behind  hla 
every  thing  but  himself  "  liable  to  an  Iruh  construction  ? 


fd  the   Jotimey   \n    Morphy*s   edition   of  Dr.   Johnson's 
Works.  —  CaoKsa. 
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frm^uent  th^  worship,  to  study  Mid  understand  thy  word  ;  to 
be  diligent  in  my  calling,  thai  1  may  support  myself  and  re- 
lieve others. 

**  Forgive  me,  O  I^rd.  whatever  my  mother  has  suffered 
by  my  fault,  whatever  I  have  done  amiss,  and  whatever  duty 
I  have  neglected.  Let  mw  not  sink  into  useless  dejection  ; 
bill  (to  sanctiiy  my  affliction,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  be  con- 
virted  and  healtM  ;  and  that,  by  the  help  of  thv  holy  spirit, 
I  may  obtain  everlasting  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

"  And,  ()  I<.ord.  so  tar  as  it  may  be  lawful,  !  commend  unto 
thy  taihcrly  goodness  my  father,  brother,  wife,  and  mother, 
be»«-«chii)g  thee  tomalie  them  happy  fur  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Ameiu  Sam.  Johnson."] 


§3.    Mlt  BOSWELL'S  APPENDIX. 

1.  Dr.  Bliicklock's  Explanatory  Letter. 

In   justice  to  the  ioKcnious   Dr.  Blacklock.   I  publish  the 
loliuwing  Letter  from  him,  relative  to  a  imssagc  in  p.  278. 

"  to  JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ, 

•♦  Edinburgh,  Nor.  12.  17Wi. 

"Dear  Sir.— Having  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
your  account  of  the  journey  which  you  took  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Johiihoii  toJhe  Western  Ules,  I  take  tlie  liberty  of  Iransmit- 
tiiiK  my  ideas  of  the  conversation  which  hapiiened  between 
the  Doctor  and  myself  concernuig  lexicograpliv  and  pm'try, 
which,  as  it  is  a  little  different  (rum  the  delineation  exhibited 
in  the  former  edition  of  your  Journal,  cannot.  I  hope,  be 
unacceptable  ;  particularly  since  I  have  been  informed,  that 
a  se< -Olid  edition  of  that  work  is  now  in  contemplation,  if 
not  in  execution  ;  and  1  am  still  more  strongly  tempted  to 
enc<nirage  tiiat  hope,  from  considering  that,  Ifevervonc  con- 
cerned in  the  conversations  related  were  to  send  you  what 
they  can  recollect  of  these  colloquial  entertainments,  manv 
curious  and  interesting  particulars  might  be  recovered,  which 
the  most  a»sidiiouH  attention  could  not  observe,  nor  the  most 
ten  irious  memory  retain.  A  little  reflection.  Sir,  will  con- 
vince ynu,  that  there  is  not  an  axiom  in  Euclid  more  intuitive 
nor  more  evident  than  the  Doctor's  assertion  that  poetry  was 
of  much  easier  execution  than  lexicography.  Any  mind, 
therefore,  endowed  with  common  sense,  must  have  been 
extremely  absent  from  itself,  if  it  discovered  the  least  aston- 
ishment from  hearing  that  a  {>oem  might  be  written  with 
much  more  facility  than  tlic  same  quantitv  of  a  dictionary. 

"  The  real  cau<teof  my  surprise  was  what  appeared  tome 
much  more  paradoxical,  that  he  could  write  a  sheet  of  die- 
tionary  with  as  much  pU-asurc  as  a  sheet  of  poetry.  He 
acknou-ledged.  indeed,  that  the  latter  was  much  easier  than 
the  formiT.  For  in  the  one  case  books  and  a  desk  were  re> 
quikite  ;  in  the  other,  you  might  compose  when  lying  in  bed, 
or  walking  in  the  fields,  he.  He  diii  not.  however,  descend 
to  explain,  nor  to  this  moment  can  I  comprehend,  how  the 
lalKiuri  of  a  mere  nhilolo);i<>t,  in  the  m<»t  refined  sense  of 
that  term,  could  give  ♦mjuhI  pleasure  with  the  exercise  of  a 
ininti  replete  with  elevated  conceptions  and  patiietic  ideas, 
while  taste,  fancy,  and  intellect  were  d«M»ply  enamoured  of 
iiaiure,  and  in  full  exertion.  You  may  likewise,  perhaps, 
rememlier,  that  whin  I  complained  of  the  ground  which 
sc<*|)ti<  i^m  in  religion  and  morals  was  continually  gaining,  it 
dill  not  a[>|H'ar  to  Ix*  on  my  own  account,  as  my  private  opi- 
nions upon  these  important  subjects  had  long  b<'en  inflexibly 
d«'t<rinin«-«l.  Wh;it  1  then  deplored,  and  still  deplore,  was 
the  iii'liippy  influence  which  that  gloomy  hesitation  had, 
not  only  upon  particular  characters,  but  even  upon  life  in 
Kincr.il;  as  beinj;  •'qually  the  biine  of  action  In  our  present 
stat<<,  and  of  such  consolations  as  we  might  derive  from  the 
hop*'!'  of  a  future. 

••  I  liave  the  pleasure  of  remaining,  with  sincere  esteem  and 
res|>ect,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

''TkoMAS  Blacklock." 

I  am  very  happy  to  find  that  Dr.  BIncklock's  apparent 
uinMsinos*  on  the  .«uhjcct  of  scepticism  was  not  on  his  own 
aiTiiiii.t  ias  I  >inp|io>fd),  but  from  a  l)enevolent  concern  for 
the  liappnu-ss  oi  niankiiui.  With  respect,  however,  to  the 
question  roucerniiij;  portry,  and  composing  a  dictionary.  I 
am  rontuleiit  that  my  >>t.»te  of  Dr.  Johnson's  position  is 
arcurate.  One  may  misconceive  the  motive  l»y  which  a  per- 
iod In  induced  to  discuss  a  particular  topic  (as  in  the  ca&e  of 
Dr.  lUacklock's  speaking  of  sciptii ism)  ;  but  an  assertion, 
like  that  made  by  Dr.  Johnson,  cannot  be  easily  mistaken. 
And,  indeed,  it  seems  not  very  probable,  that  he  who  so 
palhcticallv  laments  the  di^wi^^ry  to  which  the  unhappy 
l««xii">)frapn<'r  is  doomed,  and  is  known  to  have  written  his 
KplfMidid  imitation  of  Juvenal  with  astonishing  rapidity,  should 
have  had  "as  much  pleasure  in  writing  a  sheet  of  a  diction- 
ary an  a  sheet  of  poetry.'*  Nor  can  I  concur  with  the  ingeiiU 
OU8  vrriter  of  the  foregoing  letter,  in  thinking  It  an  axiom 
lis  evident  as  any  in  Kuclid.  that  "  poetry  is  of  easier  ex- 
I'cutlon  than  lexicoi;raphy."  1  have  no  doubt  that  Bailey, 
and  the  "  mighty  blunderbuss  of  law,"  Jacob,  wrote  ten 
pages  of  their  resp<?ctive  dictionaries  with  more  ease  than 
they  could  have  written  five  pages  of  |K)etry. 

If  this  Ix^ok  should   again  be  reprinted,  I  shall,  with  the 


utmost  readineu,  correct  any  errors  I  naj  htfcnvE^i 
in  stating  oonTeriatioo,  provided  it  en  be  desrij  i^  i;  -^ 
me  that  ihave  been  inaccurate.  Bat  I  an  tIo«  to  brir*'  « 
I  have  elsewhere  obserred)  that  any  nmi'i  som  i  n 
distance  of  sereral  yean,  can  prcKrve  farts  or  itrj.r  t£ 
such  fldelity  at  may  be  done  by  writiitf  ihraxi^i*-.  «^>*. 
they  are  recent :  and  I  beg  it  may  be  remnDbrrai.  'is  . 
not  upon  memory,  but  upon  what  was  imitni  si  \k  sk 
that  the  authenticity  of  my  Journal  resu —  Basviu. 


2.  Sir  A.  Maedmahrt  lads  ftrta. 
[See  Page  311] 

The  following  rerses.  written  by  Sir  Aietattier  licr  Lr 
Ifacdonald,  and  addressed  and  presented  to  Dr.  iMti  t 
Armidale.  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  should  have  appnr^^  l-^^  :^'" 
proper  place  [anti,  p.  312.}  if  the  author  of  tbb  Jn«r^  'X 
been  possessed  of  them  :  but  this  rdiiioo  vu  siR^i*.  ?~zk 
off  when  he  was  aocidentally  furnished  vitb  a  c^i  .-^  t 
friend —  Boswkll. 

I  have  not  removed  these  verses  to  the  tot,  tez?*  ¥* 
Bos  well  did  not  think  proper  to  do  so  in  his  sutw^v?:  r. 
tions.  and  because  1  reallj  do  not  profess  to  isa-n.^ 
more  than  the  first  stanza.  It  seems  urd  to  fvm  t'x  v 
Alexander  could  have  meant  by  preseotiaf  Dr.  i^-  'i 
with  such  lines ;  which  are  really  not  modi  iMia  ux  ^ 
nonsense  verses  of  a  school-boy.— Caoua. 

Viator,  o  qui  nostra  per  Kqaon 
VIsurus  agros  Skiaticos  venis, 
En  te  sftJutantes  trilMtiBB 
Undique  congloaierantiir  oris 

Donaldiani, — oootquot  in  insolis 
Compescit  arctis  limitibus  mare ; 
Alitque  jamdudum.  acakndos 
Pisdbus  indigenas  fovetnt. 

Ciere  fluctus  siste,  Procdh'ger, 
Nee  tu  latwraiu  perge,  preoor.  rtfk 
Ke  conjugem  plangat  marita, 
Ne  doleat  soboles  pareotea. 

Nee  te  vicissim  poeniteat  vinm 
Luxisse  ;  —  vestro  scimos  w  cstoei 
In  corde  luctantes  dolores. 
Cum  feriant  inopina  corpos. 

Quidni !  peremptum  clade  twntibai 
Plus  semper  illo  oui  moritur  ptfi 
Datur,  doloris  aum  proftoidos 
Pervia  mens  aperit  recessos. 

Valete  luctus ;  — .  hinc  UcrymakOea 
Arcete  visus  :— iblmus,  ibinus 
Superbienti  qua  tbeatro 
Fingaliae  memorantur  ante. 

Illustris  hospes  !  mox  spatiabert 
Qua  mens  ruinc  ducta  meatibas 
Gaudebit  ezplorare  cfvtus, 
Bucdna  qua  cecinit  triuniphos 

Audin*  ?  resurgens  splrat  anhaika 
Dux  usitato,  susciut  eAcax 
Poeta  manes,  iogruitque 
Vi  soliti  redivlvus  horror. 

Ah»na  quauans  tela  gravi  nsaBa 
Sic  ibat  atrox  Ossiani  pater: 
Quiescat  umA,  stet  fldelis 
Phersonius  rigil  ad  brilkm. 

3.  IrucripHoH  on  the  Momumtemi  of  Sir  Jao  V^ 
donald,  Bart.^  in  the  Church  ef  Sktr;  aad  > 
Letters  from  that  yonmg  Gemtkmam  to  kit  ii^ 

[Referred  to  In  p.  31S.  b.  2.] 

To  the  memory 
OF  SIR  JAMES  MACDOVALD.  Bart. 
Who,  in  the  flower  of  youth. 
Had  attained  to  so  emiocnt  a  degrve  of  kwr«WP 
In  mathematics,  philosophy,  Ian^usrn> 
And  in  everv  other  branch  of  useful  and  pnJitr  lo^s^ 
As  few  have  acquired  in  a  loog  hfc 
Whollv  devoted  to  study : 
Yet  to  this  eniditioo  he  jomed. 
What  can  rarely  be  (bund  with  k, 
Great  talents  for  business. 
Great  pronrlety  of  behavioor. 
Great  politeness  of  asamiers ! 
His  eloquence  was  sweet,  oorrvct,  aad  lo«VI> 
His  memory  rast  and  exact ; 
His  judgment  stroog  aad  acute ; 

All  which  endowments,  anted 
With  the  most  amiable 
And  every  private  virtue; 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  FRANCIS  STUART. 

[Rcfarred  to  In  pp.  67. 641 .  643.  748. 7S0.] 


Im  that  amosing  icrap.book  called  **Grou*i  OUo"  there 
it>  an  ImpaUtloa  againit  Dr.  JohiuoD  of  haTing  obtained  an 
ati  ranee  or  money  flora  the  oublUbert  of  the  Dlctlonarf,  by 
I  he  trirk  of  labetitutlog  ola  aheets  instead  of  new  copy, 
w)iich  he  had  neglected  to  prepare.  The  following  extract 
from  the  GtiUlemaH*s  Matasine  contradict*  this  imputation ; 
but  for  that  sole  pnrpose  T  should  not  have  thought  it  neces- 
t-iry  to  quote  it,  but  am  induced  to  do  so  because  It  also 
A  (fords  some  curious  particulars  as  to  the  practical 
compilation  of  the  Dictionary,  and  gi^es  some  account  of 
Krancis  Stuart,  whose  connexion  with  Johnson  seems  to 
h  tve  been  more  Important  than  Mr.  Boswell  supposed.  In- 
<1<*-(1  Mr.  Boswell's  account  of  a  little  negotiation  in  which 

I  )r.  Johnson  employed  him  with  Stuart's  sister  is  ^erj  con- 
rit^t<d.  In  December,  1779,  he  states  that  he  had,  as  oeslred 
\ty  Johnson,  **  discovered  the  siMler  qf  Stuart,  and  given  her  a 
fiutnfa  for  on  old  pockehbook  qf  her  brother's  which  Dr. 
J  ^hn$<m  had  retained  i  thai  the  Vfoman  vondered  at  his  sent" 
P  u/uus  and  iiberal  homes^^  amd  received  the  guinea  as  if  sent 
//•/  Providence :"  ante,  p.  641.  But  this  must  have  been  a 
ti  >t.O  mistake  on  the  part  of  Boswell ;  for  it  appears  that  the 
vn'cr  had  the  pocket<book  or  letter ^case  in  her  own  posscs« 
h  on.  and  that  it  was  for  obtaining  it  that  Johnson  offered  the 
Kiii»cA.  This  matter  was  probably  explained  in  some  letters 
not  K^veo  ;  for  in  April,  1780  (p.  643),  Johnson  expresses 
"  »  nil  faction  at  the  succfss  qfBosweWs  transaction  with  Mrs. 
S'n,irf,'*  by  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  Boswell  had  ob- 
t..  11  I'd  the  tetter <ase  (torn  her ;  but  the  negotiation  was  not 
ti  rriiitoted  i  for  four  years  after,  in  17A4  (p.  748.),  Johnson 
vk  r  itfi  to  Bpswell, "  I  desire  pou  to  see  Mrs.  Stuart  once  again, 

II  uii  id*/  that  ns  the  tetter-case  was  a  letter  relating  to  me  f&r 
1  />  I  ch  I  will  give  her,  (f  she  is  willing  to  give  it  to  me,  attother 
^•utnea  :  the  tetter  is  of  conseouence  oMf  to  me,**  (p.  750.) 
'1  h*-  reader  now  tees  that  the  retention  by  Johnson  of 
*s:<>«.Art's  old  pocket-book,  and  the  scrupulous  honesty  of 
i*  *■}  >"8  a  guinea  in  lieu  of  it,  was  a  total  misapprehendon 

•  •1  thf  part  of  Boswell ;  and  that  Johnson  really  wanted  to 
■  ••it^in  the  pocket-book,  which  he  seems  to  have  gotten,  for 
tS.i-  take  qfa  letter  It  contained  which  he  seems  not  to  have 
/•  ti«>n.  But  what  letter  could  this  be  ^^ consequence  to  Dr. 
J-.Miunn.  when  on  the  vrrge  of  the  grave,  yet  so  long  ueg- 
ti.-:«>d  hv  him;  for  Stewart  had  been  dead  many  years? 
|t'i«wHts  original  error  and  his  subsequent  silence  on  the 
.•ir>j«-ci  are  very  strange.  I  am  satisfied  either  that  Bos- 
«k  •  i  I  liid  not  obtain  the  letter,  or  that  it  related  to  some  cir> 
<  i.iiMbince  of  Johnson's  life  which  he  did  not  choose  to 

•  1  » >il)fp ;  and  what  could  it  have  been  that  he  would  not  have 
IomI  '  It  might,  no  doubt,  have  related  to  the  trick  or  mis- 
t  .k  r  about  the  copy  of  the  Dictionary ;  but  th*s,  as  wo  shall  see 
r  ^  thf  fallowing  explanation,  coula  have  hardly  interested 
J .  .h»Kon  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  ;  while  the  contradictions 
.<  1  ni)itery  of  the  case  as  we  have  it,  and  the  strange  and 
\.:i*'t  iiTiorance  of  what  Johnson  was  about  in  the  years  I74.V6 
-  t'>k'('iher  with  many  smaller  circumstances.  Incline  me  to 
>•!>  (M>i  t  (hat  Johnson  may  have  taken  some  personal  share  In 
!».«  •litaflected  movements  of  that  period,  and  that  the  letter 
hf  «*<u  «o  anxious  about,  may  have  had  some  reference  to 
t/<<  '%•'  transactions  in  which  Stuart  was  likely  enough  to  hnve 
( .  •  n  (TiKagcd.  From  the  folloving  account  it  might  be  in- 
t-  rr»*d  that  Stuart  was  not  acquainted  with  Johnton  till  he 
i  .imJ  in  Googh  square,  I7IM  —  ihat  was  no  doubt  the  date  at 
w  Ml  b  Johnson  employed  him  on  the  Dictlonnrv,  but  as  it 
..  «'>ii«  that  Stuart  left  Scotland  soon  after  the  celebrated  Por- 
\,-  >ns  hf>t  In  1736,  in  which  he  had  some  share,  he  may  have 
a'.'>wn  Johnson  long  before  1746. 


**  This  was  Francis  SttMrt.  He  was  the  son  of  a  shop- 
ti .« I»4rr  In  Edinburgh,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  law.  For 
.•  > .  r4l  vears  he  was  employetl  as  a  writer  In  some  of  the 
I  f  i.rf)»aJ  oflces  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  belnK  a  man  of  yryoA 
I  »*  tral  parts,  and  given  to  literature,  he  frequently  assisted 
I  .  •.iKrftting  and  arranging  MSS.  for  the  presi ;  and,  auiong 
•  •  \,rt  employments  of  this  sort,  he  used  to  lioast  of  as»i»ting 
or  4  tipying  some  of  the  juvenile  production*  of  the  after- 
%«  tr<l«  celebrated  Lord  Kaimea  when  he  was  very  young 
.<i  1  d  correspondent  with  the  Edinburgh  Mag;Liine.  When 
,iin«'  to  London,  he  sturk  more  closely  to  the  press  ;  and 
I  ttiH  walk  of  copying  or  arranging  for  the  pre**,  he  got  re- 
r  ..r.  mended  to  "Dt.  Johnson,  who  then  lived  in  Gough-square. 
!  r  iisk  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  doctor,  and  upon  all  oeca- 

,\\t  rtmsolted  him  ;  and  the  doctor  had  also  a  very  respect- 

,    .•  opinion  of  his  amanuensis  Frank  Stuart,  as  he  always 

.  ii'liirly  called  him.    But  It  wa«  not  only  in  collecting  au- 

«:>•  title*  that  Frank  was  employed :  he  was  the  man  who  did 


erery  thing  in  the  writing  way  for  him,  and  managed  all  his 
aflUrs  between  the  doctor,  his  bookseller,  and  his  creditors, 
who  were  then  often  rery  troublesome,  and  every  species  of 
business  the  doctor  had  to  do  out  of  doors ;  and  for  this  he 
was  much  better  qualified  than  the  doctor  himself,  as  he  had 
been  more  accustomed  to  common  business,  and  more  con- 
versant in  the  ways  of  men. 

**  That  he  was '  a  porter-drinking  man,*  as  CapUtn  Grose 
says,  may  be  admitted :  for  he  usually  spent  his  evenings  at 
the  Bible,  In  Shire  lane,  a  house  of  call  for  bookbinders  and 
printers,  where  Frank  was  in  good  esteem  among  some  cre- 
ditable neighbours  that  frequented  the  back  room ;  for,  ex- 
cept his  fuddling,  he  was  a  very  worthy  character.  But  his 
dnnking  and  conviviality,  he  used  to  say,  he  left  behind  him 
at  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  connected  himself  with  some 
Jovial  wits  and  great  card-players,  which  made  his  journey 
to  London  very  prudent  and  necessary,  as  nothing  but  such 
a  measure  could  break  off  the  connexion,  or  bring  them  to 
good  hours  and  moderation.  In  one  of  those  night  rambles, 
Stuart  and  his  companions  met  with  the  mob-procession 
when  they  were  conducting  Captain  Porteous  to  be  hanged  ; 
and  Stuart  and  his  companions  were  next  day  examined 
about  It  before  the  town-council,  when  (as  Stuart  used  to 
say)  *  we  were  found  to  be  too  drunk  to  have  had  any  hand 
in  the  business.'  But  he  gave  a  most  accurate  and  particular 
account  of  that  memorable  transaction  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magaxine  of  that  time,  which  he  was  rather  fond  of  relating. 

"  In  another  walk,  besides  collecting  authorities,  he  was 
remarkably  useful  to  Dr.  Johnson ;  that  was,  in  the  explana- 
tion of  low  cant  phrases,  which  the  doctor  used  to  get  Frank 
to  give  his  explanation  of  first ;  and  all  words  relating  to 
gambling  and  card-playing,  such  as  All  Pours,  Catch  honours, 
Cribbage,  ftc.  were,  among  the  typos,  said  to  be  Frank 
Sttiart^,  corrected  by  the  doctor,  for  which  he  received  a 
second  payment.  At  the  time  this  happened,  the  Dictionary 
was  going'  on  printing  very  briskly  in  three  departments,  let- 
ters I),  G,  and  L,  being  at  work  upon  at  the  same  time ;  and 
as  the  doctor  was,  in  the  printing-nouse  phrase,  out  of  town 
— that  is,  had  received  more  money  than  he  had  produced 
MS.  for » the  proprietors  restricted  him  in  his  payments, 
and  would  answer  no  more  demands  from  him  than  at  the 
rate  of  a  guinea  for  everr  sheet  of  MS.  copy  he  delivered ; 
which  was  paid  him  by  Mr.  Strahan  on  delivery ;  and  the 
doctor  readilr  agreed  to  this.  The  copy  was  written  upon 
4to.  post,  amd  In  two  columns  each«page.  The  doctor  wrote, 
in  his  own  hand,  the  words  and  their  explanation,  and  gene- 
rally two  or  three  words  in  each  column,  leaving  a  space  be. 
tween  each  for  the  authorities,  which  were  past^  on  as  they 
were  collected  by  the  different  clerks  or  amanuenses  em. 
ployed :  and  in  this  mode  the  MS.  was  so  regular,  that  the 
sheets  of  MS.  which  made  a  sheet  of  print  could  be  very  ex- 
actly ascertained.  Every  guinea  parcel  came  after  this 
agreement  regularly  tied  up,  and  was  put  upon  a  shelf  in  the 
corrector's  room  till  wanted.  The  MS.  being  then  in  groat 
forwardness,  the  doctor  supplied  copy  tAster  than  the  prin- 
ters called  for  it ;  and  in  one  <>r  the  heaps  of  copy  It  happened 
that,  upon  giving  it  out  to  the  compositors.  »ome  theets  of 
the  old  MS.  that  had  been  printed  off  were  found  among  the 
new  MS.  paid  for.  It  is  more  probable  that  this  happened 
by  the  doctor's  keeping  the  old  copr,  which  was  always  re- 
turned him  with  tne  proof,  in  a  disorderly  manner.  But 
another  mode  of  nccnuntiiix  for  this  was  at  that  lime  very 
current  in  the  pri'itniK-hciti«e.  The  doctor,  besides  his  old 
and  conhtatit  a«M»t.int,  StuArt,  had  several  others,  some  of 
them  not  of  the  be»t  characters ;  and  one  of  this  cUits  had 
iK-en  Intelv  disch.irKcd,  whum  the  doctor  had  lieen  very  kind 
to.  ni)Cuitii>taniliii|{  all  hl«  loose  and  idle  tricks  ;  and  it  was 
irenerally  «u|i|X)M'd  ihAt  he  had  fallen  upon  this  ex|>e<iient  of 
picking  up  the  old  MH.  to  raue  a  few  guineas,  finding  the 
money  so  read'ly  paid  on  the  MS.  as  he  delivered  it.  Kut 
every  body  was  inclined  to  acquit  the  doctor,  as  he  had  been 
well  known  to  have  rather  to<i  tittle  thoughts  about  monep 
matters.  And  what  served  to  complete  the  dtjctor's  acquittal 
wan.  Stuart  tm mediately  on  the  dticovery  supplying  tho 
quantum  of  right  copy  (for  it  was  ready) ;  which  set  every 
thinf;  to  rights,  and  tn.it  In  Ihe  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  as 
the  writer  qf  this  note  can  truly  assert,  as  he  was  employed 
in  the  business. 

"  How  such  an  erroneous  and  injurious  account  of  an  acci- 
dent so  fairly  and  justly  to  be  accounted  for,  and  the  doctor's 
character  cleared  from  all  Imputation  of  art  or  guilt,  came  to 
('aptain  Grose's  ears.  Is  hard  to  be  accoiwted  for:  but  it  ap- 
(>e«irs  to  have  boen  picked  up  among  the  common  gossip  of 
the  press-room,  or  other  remote  parts  of  the  printing-house, 
where  the  right  state  of  the  fact  could  not  be  minutely  related 
nor  accurately  known."—  Gent.  Mag,  v.  09.  p.  1171. 
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210.    TtPenUj-eighth.    For  the  I3/A,  read  30/A.» 

241 .  The  peak.  Should  it  Dot  he  Peak  of  Derby,  to  make 
it  more  intelligiblp,  especially  on  the  continent  ? 

245.  FaU  q/  Fiers.  Lockness  and  Fall  of  Fieri  _  excel- 
lent. 

247.  St.  George's.  Dele  St.  The  fort  was  named  after 
King  George  II. 

247.  Great  convenience.  There  Is  not  a  communication  by 
water  all  the  way  to  Inverness,  but  as  there  is  for  the  greatest 
part,  the  passage  is  perhaps  quite  right  as  it  stands. 

'2iX.     GlenmoUison.     Head  Glmmorison. 

IW.  GUitnhcals.  Read  Cf^cnwArn/ :  also  dele  «  at  the  end 
of  Aucknasheals.  I  believe  its  inhabitants  should  be  written 
Macrons. 

.    .     Your  thoughts  on  the  Islands  are  masterly  indeed. 

264.  AuAnasAeait  and  the  Macraes.  Read  Aucknasheal 
and  Macraas. 

2*>.i.     Gordon,     l^ead  Murchison.     [/<n/e,  p.  427.] 

2tMj.     The  ttrt-nttelh.    ¥  or '20th,  read 'Id. 

.  .  Reside  at  Edinburgh.  Sir  Alexander  should  be  very 
thankful  for  vour  tenderness. 

271.  Coriatachan.     Read  Corichatachan. 

272.  Were  united.  In  the  appendix  to  Gordon's  Itlne- 
rarium  Scptentrlonale  an  account  is  given  of  cairns,  and  of 
piling  ^  and  cremation  being  united  among  the  northern 
nations. 

274.  Give  no  account.  Did  you  not  see  the  women  at 
their  meals  as  well  hi  the  men  ?  I  take  their  diet  to  be  the 
same  —  *'  strong  liquor  "  —  excellent  ! 

275.  Cheshire  cheese.  1  d<»  not  think  it  is  Cheshire  cheese ; 
they  make  cheese  enough  of  their  own. 

27H.  H'ater  was  calm.  You  are  mistaken  In  saying  the 
water  was  calm  :  the  sea  was  pretty  rough,  and  you  may  re- 
collect that  your  spurs  were  lost. 

285.     Chir/s.     Dele  s. 

.  .  Migration.  Is  yet  a  good  word  here?  Should  it 
not  be  still,  or  »onio  other  expression?  "  Content  and  faith- 
ful, yet  unaffected."  No  wonder  they  are  unafTeclJHi  if  con- 
tent and  f.iithlul.  Thi.s  may  occtir  to  a  heedless  reader  from 
one  sense  of  the  word  yet  (a  remark  by  my  wife).  Would  as 
yet  bt?  eirarer  ? 

2H'.>.  I'hicacia.  Raasay  —very  fine  1  but  is  there  not  some 
inconsistency  between  saying  •*  that  it  affords  not  much 
ground,  not'withstanduig  ft.s  extent  for  pasture,"  and  '"  of 
black  cattle  I  suppose  tlie  number  is  very  great."  Perhap« 
tiie  tirst  passaj/e  might  be  altered  to  "  in  proportion  to."  My 
wife  was  delighted  with  the  conclusion  of  Raasav ;  but  it  has 
occurred  to  nie  that  "  if  I  could  have  found  an  LJIysses  "  may 
be  construed  as  not  altogether  delicate  to  the  laird. 

2»'j.  And  narrow.     I  do  not  think  Port  He  is  narrow. 

.  .  Of  the  Island.  Does  this  agree  with  having  said 
"one  inn  at  Sconsor?"  It  should  Ix*  Sconser.  Might  not 
some  sharp  rogues  lay  hold  of  this  in  a  traveller  so  rigidly 
exact  as  you  are?  I  believe  the  largest  inn  of  Skye  is  at 
Dunveg.in :  that  and  the  two  you  have  mentioned  are  the 
only  inns  properly  so  called.  There  are  many  huts  where 
whistccy  is  sold. 

i^.tH.  Macltod.  Are  you  sure  it  was  Macleod  who  sold  the 
cattle  ?     Was  he  one  of  the  conspirators  ? 

2i>9  Long  genealogy.  This  is  a  little  atiachronlsm.  It  wai 
not  I.  linist's  boatmen,  but  those  who  rowed  us  from  Sconser 
on  Saturday,  2.'»th  September,  who  a;>ked  about  your  genea- 
logy.    This  however  is  immaterial. 

302.  Curintaehan— Corichatachan.  Your  allusion  to  the 
gothic  romances  is  admirable. 

."joa.  Is  minister.  Mr.  Mdcphcrsonh  minister  of  Slate  and 
tacksman  of  Ostig. 

.3(H.  Is  this  description  of  kelp  accurate  ?  Is  not  kelp  the 
ce.i-weed  aiti-r  it  is  calcined?  Are  not  its  .ashes  only  in- 
KT'dieiit"*  in  the  composition  of  glass.  .Ts  in  the  compositiim 
ol  so.ip.  and,  I  believe,  some  otiu-r  .substances?  Upon  re- 
C(»ll«'clion,  I  lind  that  kelp  is  in  common  language  used  lor 
tl)e  word  ilselt  in  Us  o^i^Mnal  state  —  tln-y  talk  of  cutting  kelp. 

:\\1.  0»  o  Crate.  1  do  not  find  the  word  crate  in  your 
di<  tionary. 

'M'l.  A  turtle  feast.  Does  not  "  a  citizen  at  a  turtle  fe.ist  " 
S'-'in  to  re|irisiMit  him  as  an  image  of  longevity,  as  like  an 
c.iu'l''.  IfarUi/in  sliould  eat  turtle  as  constantly  as  a  cot- 
tau'iT  cats  oaten  cakes,  would  he  live  at»  long? 

H;<0.  Saw  a  v'tliUrncs.*-.  All  this  is  capital.  I  am  oer- 
.stiaded  the  king  nuist  have  his  knowledge  enlarged  and  his 
feelings  roused. 

X\'.\.  Jfnrifi  her  hmband?  In  the  first  edition  there  was  no 
noti'  of  niterrogation  here,  and  Boswell  asks  whether  there 
should  not  Ik*.     There  is  none  in  the  new  Oxford  edition. 

;uo.  I'reeail  at  last.    Your  observations  on  religion  should 

do    I'OImI. 

'.U\.  Kind's  piihice.  You  have  touchetl  Die  political  tenets 
of  til"  ivl.uiilcr>  with  a  very  solt  address. 

;u;j,  S.f.iiui  si^lit.  I  am  struck  to  see  how  y«)ur  great 
powers  of  mind  can  exp.ind  and  illustrate  a  subject.  The 
.s.cotid  sipht  will  henceforth  l)e  treated  at  least  with  attention 
by  thinking  ,uui  imprejuiliced  men. 


'  If  would  seciM  as  il'  Dr.  Jrdipson  had  made  an  imperfect 
rorrrcfioo  herr.  Murpliy's  edUion  has  tiie  2Stli.  In  the 
Oxioid  wurks  »l  still  ^land^  VMh.  _  Cu«>M.u. 


S45.  Kot  to  believe  ft.  I  belicre  aO  the  rniaiAen  a  ^ 
are  natives.  Mr.  Macpberson,  who  told  job  chat  b?  n>  -^ 
Eolred  not  to  beliere,  was  born  at  Ostig.  §o  that  be  iic  u^ 
come  resolved.  I  am  wrong  :  be  was  torn  to  the  i^^d  J 
Barra. 

358.  Almost  SHppretsed,    See  p.  375. 

357.  Can  he  found.  Yoor  reflections  oo  Hifbb;^  \nns;;, 
on  bards,  and  on  Ossian,  amount  to  dea>oas(r2ik«  --J.  :-■ 
*'  if  any  can  be  found  '*  might  be  omitted ;  for  I  v^- .'. '-  » 
certain  that  some  wandering  ballads  are  inserted  sa  i.t^2^ 

m  .  Rente  six  lines.  You  are  mistakes  bnr ,  kbwo' 
them  do  actually  recite  manv  ntore. 

358.  Taking  in  kelp.  A  trifling  inaccarac7  here.  We  U 
not  leave  Skye  in  a  t>oat  that  was  taking  io  ketp.  b  n  i 
boat  ftom  Hay.  in  which  a  gentleman  bad  come  n  vev^t  i 
an  emigrant  who  ow^ed  him  money:  tMit  before  bercrr  ex 
emigrant  bad  sailed.  You  treat,  too,  the  stara  \i»  l<^', 
both  Col  and  all  the  islanders  thought  that  «e  vvn>  rsaia  :> 
danger. 

363.  Bucaa'g     Read  BuacuA^seA. 

368.  Popish  Islands.  This  page  will.  I  behrvt.  eii?  » 
yet  go  to  the  Popish  Islands,  but  1  must  have  isxracaas 
from  you  in  writing. 

375.  Dronash- Fingala.     Bead  Doteask-'Fimfeta 

.  .  Attend  the  procession.  Is  this  po^pcUy  rae&ss. 
with  the  passage  at  p.  353  ?  Shoakl  not  one  at  the  aor  y 
modified? 

380.  Mutt.  Very  instructire.  Acti  labMVs  icoit  jsv^ 
while  1  read  your  account. 

381.  Tabor  Morar.  Tobermorie;— Mori  or  Urt.  ;» 
Erse  for  Mary. 

387.  Another  little  Inaocnracj.  The  masSrr  vis  iKt  a 
board  that  night ;  he  was  sitting  socially  with  Jfar^obrn 
The  sailors  were  our  kind  ddiverers. 

388.  R^nements  qf  courtesy.       As  heaaCifial  is  i?t  c<r« 
in  fiction,  yet  all  exactly  true,  except  theiocoisifckrsa*  "• 
cumstance  that "  we  were  met  by  Sir  Allan  when  w*  kw- 
We  found  him  in  the  house,  or  but  ;  this,  h«?wr»«. »  > 
thing.     1  figure  to  myself  bow  many  amiable  rcakn  t^ 
envy  us  at  Inch  Kenneth. 

389.  Plentiful  and  delicate.  This  f^rase  has  *««  «»• 
already,  as  to  the  tacksmen  in  Skye,  pa^  3©.  W=s.^  '•  •• 
better  to  vary  one  of  them  ?  If  you  think  to.  I  i^sai  -.i* 
Sir  Allan  shall  retain  it. 

392.  Inch  Kenneth.  At  the  death  of  Cci.  «iy  w*  »-«« 
much.  I  was  deeply  alTected.  though  1  shed  m  ter  V< 
Tacitus  says,  Feminis  lugere  honcstum  eat  —  Mm  mew^' 

395.  Gradually  obscures-     The  evenfnp  aaii  —  verr  i- 

396.  lona.  1  cannot  express  the  gran<^ur  of  ««q1  ti^t  -^ 
passage  inspires.  I  should  think  numt>ers  wooU  ns3  i& 
to  feel  it  fully- 

397.  Black  stones.    Read  stone. 

.  .  Without  the  blackest.  Might  not  a  beoer  vors  ' 
found  for  the  infamy  of  violating  an  oath  on  the  iisdL  <^'^ 

401.  Mr.  Maclean.    Read  Mr.  Madeod.    [  Jai. .  p  Cj 

402.  Hebrides.  Your  observations  oo  clw  casJes  &  3 
Hebrides,  excellent  1 

407.  Higher  than  the  true.  1  am  not  conscioas  at^m 
of  this  observation.     I  do  not  recollect  tn>tascew 

4U8.  Night  c^sme  on.  I  am  glad  to  find  the  giaal  tl^ 
piece  preserved.  I  remembered  it  iraperfcetly :  rv  ^«-"- 
stops  at  Loch -buys,  I  know  not  how :  but  1  am  ctrxr:^^ 
it.  and  you  sh.ill  read  it  when  we  meet. 

411.  His  college.    Your  account  of  f^ocnioo  a  So-tti*' 
just.  I  repealed  it  to  Lord  Monhoddo.  "  He  is  nctt."'-  * 

412.  Scleral  places.      What  places  rrmarkaU*.   t«  - 
ready  described,  did  you  find  between  GU^g"?*  and  Aa~ 
lei'k  ?     I  ex|vected  to  have  found  something  said  of  rv  ^ 
castle  of  Dundonald.  where  you  made  me  lang»  k;  ir»~ 
with  your  jokes  on  king  Bob. 

.  .  Mr.  BosweU's  sister.  Read  sM^rr-ca-^sxr.  HtX'j^ 
bell  and  1  are  married  to  two  sisters. 

.    .   Stony  field.     Auchinleck  has  no  partxular  dts!  ' 
the  denominat'nn  of  a  stony  field,  by  which  u  Kcasi  » 5-  • 
much  covered  with  loose  pebbles  ;  but  .AMchinl«:i  a  *  ► 
field,  and  Auchinleck  signifies  a  field  of  Hi^  OOQ^  .  ^^  ' 
red  r«>cks  there  are  generally  composed  of  thia  4Craa.  -'  :-* 

413.  His  tenants.  You  have  done  Auchinlerk  wa-  b  ^"^  - 
and  have,  I  hope,  overcome  my  father,  who  his  c^t 
given  your  warmth   for  mooarrhy  and  episenp*ry    I  • 
anxious  to  see  how  your  pages  will  operate  upon  k^ 

.     .    A  pedant's.     Why  i^l  vonrselfaprdiBS  .^ 

414.  Brnidwitod.  Braidwooo  deserves  att«BSUB»  ssd  <*^ 
have  ensureil  him  celebrity. 

410.  Is  not  your  concludlug  paragraph  rsth^r  tew  ft"**^ 
The  more  I  read  your  jooroey,  the  mor«  sstirfart^"*  •  - 
ceivc.  That  the  canvas  should  glow  with  voor  r**  *"•  • 
colour  was  to  be  expected  ;  but  it  is  woo<leffal  «o  "*^'  -" 
tlie  number  and  variety  of  minute  o^)ects  tKar  t-—  ' 
accurately  delinctted.  There  is,  in  geotral,  w^^i-i  *^  " 
tiiinment ;  but  I  can  hardly  conceive  bow,  tow  s^ast  *  :ae- 
you  acquired  the  knowledge  of  so  many  |    ^'~~' 


-  He  means. p(V(>^  stones  on 
—  Crokbr. 


HoQcf  tiD  a  ate  b  r-9< 
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**  I  «m  to  omcel  a  leaf  of  (ho  first  volune,  baTing  found 
that  though  Sir  Joshua  certainly  atiured  me  he  haanoob- 
jection  to  mjr  mentioning  thnt  Johnson  wrote  a  dedication 
for  him,  be  now  thinks  ocherwiie.  In  that  leaf  occurs  the 
nK-ution  of  Johnson  having  written  to  Dr.  Leland,  thanliing 
thr  UniversiiT  of  Dublin  for  their  diploma.  What  shall  I 
sdj-  as  to  It  ?  I  have  also  room  to  state  shortlj  the  anecdote  of 
tho  college  cook,  which  I  beg  you  may  get  for  me.  I  shall 
br  very  anxious  ^11  I  hear  from  you. 

"  Having  harassed  you  with  so  much  about  myself,  I  have 
left  no  room  for  any  thing  else.  We  had  a  numerous  club 
on  Tuesday :  Fox  in  the  chair.  Quoting  Homer  and  Fielding, 
Kc.  to  the  astonishment  of  Jo.  Warton ;  who,  with  Langton 
and  Seward,  ate  a  plain  bit  with  me,  in  my  new  house,  last 
Saturday.  Sir  Joshua  has  put  up  Dr.  Lawrence,  who  will 
bt*  black-balled  as  sure  as  he  exists.' 

**  We  dined  on  Wednesday  at  Sir  Joshua's ;  thirteen  w'tk- 
m/f  Miss  P.  Himself.  Blagden,  Batt,  [Lawrence.]  Ersklne, 
Langton,  Dr.  Warton,  Metcalf,  Dr.  Lawrence,  his  brother, 
a  clergyman.  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  myself." 

**  Feb.  10.  Yours  of  the  Stn  reached  me  yesterday. 
I  instantly  went  to  the  Don,  who  purchased  for  you  at  the 
ofBrr  of  Haxard  and  Co.  a  half,  stamped  bv  government  and 
warranted  undrawn,  of  No.  43,153.  in  tne  English  State 
l^Attery.  I  have  marked  on  the  back  of  it, '  Edmond,  Hen- 
rirtta,  and  Catherine  Malone,*  and  if  Fortune  will  not 
fiivour  those  three  united,  I  shall  blame  her.  This  half 
shall  lie  in  my  bureau  with  my  one  whole  one,  tilt  you  de- 
sire it  to  be  placed  elsewhere.  The  cost,  with  registration, 
if  f)/.  12t.  6rf.  A  half  is  always  pruportiooally  dearer  than  a 
wtiole.  1  bought  my  ticket  at  Nicholson's  the  day  before, 
and  paid  16/.  %s.  for  it.  1  did  not  look  at  the  number.  t»ut 
s«*AlMi  it  up.  In  the  evening  a  handlblU  was  circulated  by 
Nu'hdUon.  that  a  ticket  the  day  before  sold  at  his  oiflce  for 
If*/.  Ki.  was  drawn  a  prise  of  SOOOi.  The  number  was 
m<»ntioned  in  the  hand-bill.  I  had  resolved  not  to  know 
what  mine  was  Ull  after  the  drawing  of  the  lottervwas 
finithed,  that  I  might  not  receive  a  $mUen  shock  of  bunk  ; 
but  this  unexpected  circumstance,  which  elated  me  by  calcu- 
ta-iDg  that  mine  must  certainly  be  one  of  100,  or  at  most  800 
*old  by  Nicholson  the  daf  before,  made  me  look  at  the  two 
Littfinurti  of  it  t  which,  alas  I  were  4S,  whereas  those  of  the 
furtiinate  one  wer<  33.  I  have  remanded  my  ticket  to  its 
s'crrcy.  O  I  could  I  but  get  a  few  thousands,  what  a  dif- 
r«  rcoce  would  it  make  upon  my  state  of  mind,  which  is 
h.irassed  by  thinking  of  my  debts.  I  am  anxious  to  hear 
ytrtir  detrrmitiation  as  to  my  Magmmm  Opus.  I  am  very 
rt-rf  unwilling  lo  part  with  the  property  of  it,  and  ceruinly 
wirtild  not,  if  I  could  but  get  credit  for  1000/.  for  three  or 
fiMir  rears.  Could  jou  not  assist  me  in  that  way,  on  the 
M-rurity  of  tho  book,  and  of  an  assignment  to  one  half  of  my 
rrnu,  700/.,  which,  upon  my  honour,  are  always  due,  and 
w  ould  be  forthcoming  in  case  of  my  decease  ?  1  unU  not 
»<-il,  till  I  have  your  answer  as  to  this. 

"  On  Tuesday  we  had  a  Club  of  eleven  —  Lords  Lucan  (In 
ih«>  cttair),  Ossory,  Macartney.  Kllot,  Bishop  of  Clonfert, 
yung  B4trke,  myself,  Courtenay,  Windham,  Sir  Joshua,  and 
(  riarles  Fox,  who  takes  to  us  exceedingly,  and  asked  to  have 
dinner  a  little  later  ;  so  it  was  to  be  at  half-past  Ave.  Burke 
lir«d  made  great  lnten>st  for  his  drum  major,  and,  would  you 
)M-lieveit?  had  not  Courtenay  and  I  been  there,  he  would 
h^«  <•  been  chosen.  1  am  straiiftely  111,  abd  doubt  if  even  you 
ci'iiid  dispel  the  demoniac  influence.  I  have  now  before  me 
p.  4H8.  in  print :  and  923  psges  of  the  copy  only  is  exhausted, 
and  there  remains  80.  besides  the  dra/A;  as  to  which  I  shall 
tM»  concise,  though  solemn.  Pray  how  shall  I  wind  up  ? 
Shall  I  give  the  character  from  my  Tour,  somewhat  en- 
larged ?^' 

*-  Frh.  19.  I  have  not  seen  Sir  Joshua  I  think  for 
a  furtnlghl.  I  have  been  worse  than  jou  can  pos<ihtv 
fmaginr,  or  I  hope  ever  shall  be  able  to  imagine;  which 
xt'i  man  can  do  without  experiencing  the  malady.  It  has 
\t>'*'n  for  some  time  paiufiil  to  roe  to  tw  in  company.  I,  how. 
rri'r.  am  a  tittle  better,  and  to  meet  Sir  Joshua  lo^day  at 
fiitiner  at  Mr.  Dauce's,  and  shall  tell  him  that  he  is  to  have 
K-j^fd  M«b  ctarel. 

"  1  am  in  a  distressing  perplexItT  how  to  decide  as  to  the 
t«roperty  of  my  tiook.  You  roust  know,  that  I  am  certainly 
r  rrirroed  that  a  certain  person  who  delights  in  mischief  has 
{..'.•n  deprntmiing  if,  so  that  I  fear  the  ssJe  of  tt  may  be  very 
•JiiSious.  Tt90  ouarku  and  firo  gmhuas  sound  in  an  alarm- 
li.^  fnaiioer.  I  believe,  in  my  present  frame,  I  should  accept 
«> .  ffi  of  800/. :  for  I  suspect  that  were  I  now  to  talk  to 
I'olitnson.  1  should  Snd  him  not  disposed  to  give  1000/.  Did 
!.«•  Absolutely  qif^  tt.  or  did  he  only  express  himself  sobs 
c  h  at  you  eameluded  he  would  give  it  ?  The  pressing  cl rcum- 
•t.tnre  Is,  that  I  mmt  lay  down  1000/.  bv  the  1st  of  May.  on 
a/-t-'Mmt  of  the  purchase  of  land,  which  my  old  family  en- 
thusiasm urged  me  to  make.  You,  I  doubt  not.  have  full 
rMnfideUM  In  my  honesty.  May  I  then  ask  you  if  you  could 
venture  to  Join  with  mo  in  a  bond  for  that  sum,  as  then  1 


I 


would  take  my  chance,  and,  as  Sir  Joshua  says,  gamte  with 
'  my  book?  Upon  my  honour,  your  telHng  roe  that  you 
cannot  comply  with  what  1  propose  will  not  in  the  least 
surprise  me,  or  make  any  manner  of  difference  as  to  my 
opinion  of  your  friendship.  I  mean  to  ask  Sir  Joshua  if  he 
will  join  ;  for  Indeed  I  should  be  vexed  to  sell  my  Hagnum 
Opus  for  a  great  deal  less  than  its  intrinsic  value.  1  meant 
to  publish  on  Shrove  Tuesday  ;  but  if  I  can  get  out  within 
the  month  of  March  I  shall  be  satisfied.  I  have  now,  I  think, 
/our  or  Jhe  sheets  to  print,  which  will  make  my  second 
volume  about  bib  pages.  But  I  shall  have  more  cancels. 
That  nervous  mortal  W.  G.  H.*  is  not  satisfied  with  my 
report  of  some  particulars  which  I  wrote  down  from  his  own 
mouth,  and  is  so  much  agitated,  that  Courtenay  has  per- 
suaded me  to  allow  a  new  edition  of  them  by  H.  himself  to 
be  made  at  H.'s  expense.  Besides,  it  has  occurred  to  me, 
that  when  I  mention  *a  literary  fnud*  by  Rott  the  his- 
torian, in  going  to  Dublin,  and  publishing  Akenside's 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  with  his  own  name  (p.  121.),  I 
naay  not  be  able  to  authenticate  it,  as  Johnson  is  dead,  and 
he  may  have  relations  who  may  take  it  up  as  an  offence,  per- 
haps a  libel.  Courtenay  suggests,  that  you  may  perhaps  get 
intelligence  whether  it  was  true.  The  Bishop  of  Dromore 
can  probably  tell,  as  he  knows  a  great  deal  about  Rolt.  In 
case  of  doubt,  should  I  not  cancel  the  leaf,  and  either  omit 
the  curious  anecdote  or  give  It  as  a  story  which  Johnson 
UughinglT  told  as  having  circulated  ?  " 

**  March  8.  I  have  before  me  your  volunteer  letter  of 
February  S4th,  and  one  of  5th  current,  which,  if  you  have  dated 
it  right,  nas  come  with  wonderful  expedition.  You  may  be 
perfectly  sure  that  I  have  not  the  sroallfst  fault  to  find  with 
your  disinclination  to  cnme  again  under  any  pecuniary  en- 
gagements for  others,  after  having  suffered  so  much  I)illy 
proposes  that  he  and  Baldwin  should  each  advance  200/.  on 
the  credit  of  my  book  ;  and  If  they  do  so,  I  shall  manage  well 
enough,  for  I  now  find  that  I  can  have  GOO/,  in  Scotland  on 
the  credit  of  my  rents ;  and  thus  I  shall  get  the  1000/.  paid  in 
May. 

**  You  would  observe  some  stupid  lines  on  Mr.  Burke  in 
the  'Oracle'  Ay  Mr.BosveUI  I  instantly  wrote  to  Mr. 
Burke,  expressing  my  Indignation  at  such  impertinence,  and 
had  next  morning  a  most  obliging  answer.  Sir  William 
Scott  told  me  I  could  have  no  legal  redress.  So  I  went 
civilly  to  Bell,  and  he  promised  to  mention  handsomely  that 
James  Boswell,  Esq.  was  not  the  author  of  the  lines.  The 
note,  however,  on  the  subject  was  a  second  impertinence. 
But  I  can  do  nothing.  I  wish  Fox,  in  his  bill  upon  libels, 
would  make  a  heavy  penalty  the  conseauence  of  forging  any 
person's  name  to  any  composition,  which,  in  reality,  such  a 
trick  amounts  to. 

*'  In  the  night  between  the  last  of  February  and  first  of 
this  month,  I  had  a  sudden  relief  from  the  inexplicable  dis- 
order, which  occasionally  clouds  my  mind  and  makes  me 
miserable,  and  it  is  aroacing  how  well  I  have  been  since. 
Your  friendly  admonition  as  to  excess  in  wine  has  been  often 
too  applicabfe ;  but  upon  this  laie  occasion  1  erred  on  the 
other  side.  However,  as  I  am  now  free  from  my  restriction 
to  Courtenay,  I  shall  be  much  updn  my  guard  ;  for,  to  tell 
the  truth.  I  did  go  too  deep  the  day  before  yesterday  \  having 
dined  with  Michael  AukcIo  Taylor,  and  then  supp<-d  at  the 
London  Tavern  with  the  stewards  of  the  Humane  Society, 
and  continued  till  I  know  not  what  hour  in  the  morning. 
John  Nichols  was  Joyous  to  a  pitch  of  bacchanalian  vivacity. 
I  am  to  dine  with  him  next  Monday ;  an  excellent  city  partV. 
Alderman  Curtis,  Deputy  Birch,  &c.  &c.  I  rated  him  gently 
on  his  saying  so  little  of  your  8hflksp<>are.'  He  is  ready  to 
receive  more  ample  notice.  You  may  depend  on  your  having 
whatever  reviews  that  mention  you  sent  directly.  Havel 
told  you  that  Murphy  has  written  *  An  Essay  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Dr.  .tohnson.*  to  be  prefixed  to  the  new  edition 
(if  his  works  ?  He  wrote  It  in  a  month,  and  has  received 
aOO/.  for  it.  I  am  quile  resolved  now  lo  kwp  the  property  of 
my  Magnum  Opus  j  and  I  fiattcr  my*elf  1  shall  not  repent  it. 

"  Ml-  title,  as  we  seitlctl  It.  is '  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
LL.  U..  comprehf-ndinf;  an  account  of  his  studies  and 
various  works,  in  chronutogicnl  ordfr, his  conversations  with 
many  eminent  p<'r>ons,  a  series  of  his  letters  to  celebrated 
men,  and  M'Tcrjil  original  pieces  of  his  composition  :  the 
whole  exhibiting  a  view  of  literature  and  literary  men  In 
(•rcat  Britain,  for  near  half  a  century,  during  which  he 
flourished.'  It  will  be  very  kind  if  you  will  suggest  what  yet 
occurs.  I  hopod  to  have  put)liihed  to-day ;  but  it  win  be 
»bnut  a  month  yet  before  I  launch." 

"  March  12.  Being  the  depository  of  your  chance  in  the 
lottery,  I  am  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  communi- 
cating the  bad  news  that  it  has  been  drawn  a  blank.  I  am 
verv  sorry,  both  on  your  account  and  that  of  your  sisters, 
and  my  own ;  for  had  your  share  of  good  fortune  been 
3166/.  I2i.  4 J.  I  should  have  hoped  for  a  loan  to  accommodate 
me.  As  it  i«,  I  shall,  as  I  wrote  to  you,  be  enabled  to 
weather  my  difficulties  for  some  time :  but  I  am  still  In  great 


I  Dr.  Lawreoeo  was  Mack.haHiid.  and  did  not  become  a 
nirmber  of  the  Club  till  December  1803.  —  Wrioht. 

1  9ee  amti,  p.  KM.  n.B.  and  160.  n.  I.     Mr.  Hamilton's 
iocreeset  our  regret  at  not  being  able  to  pene- 


trate the  secret  of  bis  political  transactions  with  Johnson. 
It  was  dearly  someChing  that  be  did  not  like  to  rereal.— 
CaoRKX. 
»  Viz.  In  the  GentUmatii's  Magasime.  ^  CaoKW. 
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anxiety  about  the  ule  of  my  book.  I  find  to  maay  people 
Bhake  their  heads  at  the  two  qmartat  and  two  guineas. 
Courtenay  is  clear  that  I  should  sound  Robinson,  and  accept 
of  a  thousand  guineas.  If  he  will  give  that  sum.  Meantime, 
the  title-page  roust  be  made  as  good  as  may  be.  It  appears 
to  me  that  mentioning  his  studies,  works,  conversations,  and 
letters  is  not  suflBcient ;  and  I  would  suggest  comprehending 
an  account,  in  chronological  order,  of  his  stuaies,  works, 
friendships,  acquaintance,  and  other  particulars ;  his  con- 
versations with  eminent  men;  a  series  of  his  letters  to 
various  persons  :  also  several  original  pieces  of  his  oompo> 
sitioh  never  before  published.  The  whole,  &c.  You  will, 
probably,  be  able  to  assist  me  in  exptessing  my  idea,  and 
arranging  the  parts.  In  the  advertisement  I  intend  to  men- 
tion the  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  perhaps  the  inter, 
view  with  the  King,  and  the  names  of  the  correspondents  in 
alphabetical  order.  How  should  chronoloftt'cal  ordtr  stand 
in  the  order  of  the  members  of  my  title?    I  had  at  first 


*  eeltbr4Miei  corrmomdmU^  *  which  I  don't  Uke.  Bow 
would  it  do  to  say  'his  eonversations  and  epiatolaiy  carT<^ 
spondence  with  eminent  (or  oeMmted)  pofrwrna  *  *  Shalt  \x 
be  *d{^«is/ works,'  and  *  •erarnis  particttUrs  ? '  la  short, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide. 

"  Courtenay  was  with  me  this  noming.  What  a  vysttrv 
Is  his  going  on  at  all !  Tet  be  loolu  well,  talks  well,  dmm 
well,  keeps  his  mare — in  short,  is  in  all  reepects  likie  a  pi.- 
liament  man.  Do  you  know  that  my  bad  cpsriti  arv  'f- 
tomed  upon  me  to  a  certain  degree ;  and  sacB  is  tbe  cu  kiv 
fondness  for  change  of  place,  and  imaginatioa  of  relief,  ih  c 
I  sometimes  think  you  are  happier  by  beinar  in  Duifaftiii.  (^^f 
one  is  in  this  great  metropoiis,  where  haswY  anj  atan  r^r.^^ 
for  another.  I  am  persuaded  1  should  reli^  roar  Ir^t 
dinners  very  much.  I  have  at  last  got  chaanbers  it.  \t  ■- 
Temple,  in  the  very  staircase  where  JohnaoB  Itved;  ^-a! 
when  my  Mttpmun  Optu  is  fairly  laundsed,  tbcra  sluJ  1 
make  a  trial. 


No.V. 

ORIGINAL  ANECDOTES  OF  DR.  JOHNSON, 

COMUUNICATED  TO  MR.  CHOKER. 


9  1.  MISS  REYNOLDS'S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

[Communicated,  in  1829,  to  me  by  Mr.  Palmer,  grand-nephew 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  —  Crokbr.] 

"  Oaritsa  Harlowe."  The  first  time  I  was  In  company 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  which  was  at  Miis  Cotterel's,  (p.  79.  )T 
well  remember  the  flattering  notice  he  took  of  a  lady  pre- 
sent, on  her  saying  that  she  was  inclined  to  estimate  the 
morality  of  every  person  according  as  they  liked  or  disliked 
"  Clarissa  Harlowe.**  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Richard- 
son's works  in  general,  but  of  "  Clarissa"  he  always  spoke 
with  the  highest  enthusiastic  praise.  He  used  to  say,  that  it 
waK  the  first  hook  in  the  world  for  the  knowledge  it  displays 
of  the  human  heart. 

/iichardton.  Yet  of  the  author  I  never  heard  him  speak 
with  any  degree  of  cordiality,  but  rather  as  if  impressed  with 
some  cause  of  resentment  against  him ;  and  this  has  been 
imputed  to  somethingof  jealousy,  not  to  say  envy,  on  account 
of  Hichardson's  having  en|;rossed  the  attentions  and  afTec- 
tionate  assiduities  of  several  very  ingenious  literary  ladies, 
whom  he  used  to  call  his  adopted  daughters,  and  for  whom 
Dr.  Johnson  had  conceived  a  paternal  alTection  (particularly 
for  two  of  them,  Miss  Carter  and  Miss  Mulso,  now  Mrs. 
Chapone),  previous  to  their  acquaintance  with  Richardson ; 
and  it  was  said,  that  he  thought  himself  neglected  by  them 
on  l)is  account. 

Female  Friendshrp.  Dr.  Johnson  set  a  higher  value 
upon  female  friendship  than,  perhaps,  most  men ;  which 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  was  not  a  little  enhanced  by  his 
accfuaintance  with  those  ladies,  if  it  was  not  originally  de- 
rived from  them.  To  their  society,  doubtless.  Richardson 
owed  that  delicacy  of  sentiment,  that  feminine  excellence,  as 
I  may  say,  that  so  peculiarly  distinguishes  his  writings  from 
those  of  his  own  sex  in  general,  how  high  soever  they  may 
soar  above  the  other  in  the  more  dignified  paths  of  literature, 
in  scientific  investigations,  and  abstruse  inquiries. 

What  it  Lovef  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  repeat,  with  very 
apparent  delight,  some  lines  of  a  poem  written  by  Miss 
Mulso:  — 

"  Bar,  Stella,  what  Is  Love,  whose  cruel  power 
Kobs  virtue  of  content,  and  vouth  of  joy  ? 
What  nymph  or  goddess,  In  wbat  fhtai  hour. 
Produced  to  light  the  mischief-making  boy  ? 

"  Some  say,  bj  Idleness  and  Pleasure  bred, 
The  smihng  babe  on  beds  of  roses  lay ; 
There  with  soft  honey'd  dews  by  Fancy  lied. 
His  iuiant  beauties  open'd  on  the  day."  > 

An  Inn,  Dr.  Johnson  had  an  uncommonly  retentive 
memory  for  every  thine  that  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  ob. 
servation.  Whatever  he  met  with  in  reading,  particularly 
poetry,  I  believe  he  seldom  required  a  revisai  to  be  able  to 
rei)oat  verbatim.  If  not  literally  so,  his  deviations  were 
generally  improvements.    This  was  the  case,  in  some  re- 


I  Johnson  paid  the  first  of  those  stanias  the  great  aiHl  un- 
deserved compliment  of  quoting  it  in  his  Dictionary,  under 
the  word  "  QuATBAiN."  —  Crokes. 


ipects.  in  Shenstone's  poem  of  **  The  Inn,* 

from  hearing  Dr.  Johnson  repeat  it ;  and  I 

on  seeing  it  lately  among  the  author's  works  lor  d^  c-^' 

time,  to  find  it  so  dlflferent.    One  stanxa  Ihe  aetsja  to  kii . 

estcraporiscd  himself:— 


'  And  once  again  I  shape  uy  way 

Through  rain,  through  shine,  throogb  thick 
Secure  to  meet,  at  close  of  day, 
A  kind  reception  at  an  bin.'*  (p.  485.) 


Quick    Reading.  —  He  always 
glancing  his  eye  flrom  the  tap  to  the  boctoea  ct  cfae 
instant.    If  be  made  any  pause.  It  was  a  oatapt 
work ;  and.  after  seesawing  over  it  a  few  mxBate^ 
repeated  the  passage,  espccuUly  if  it  was  poecrr. 

Pope*M  "  Esioy  on  Man.."—  One  day.  on  taUng^  mp 
"  Essay  on  Man,"  a  particular  passage  sec 
ordinarily  to  engage  his  attention  ;  so  raurli 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  after  be  bed  Mk 
and  the  seat  in  which  he  was  sitting,  be  rcturikcd  ce 
turning  over  the  pages  with  anxiety  to  ted  ic»  i 
repeated^ 

"  Passi<ms,  though  selfish,  if  their  racajas  fa* 
List  under  Reason,  and  deserve  her  care : 
Those  tlutf,  imparted,  court  a  nobler  aim. 
Exalt  their  kind,  and  take  some  virtoe's  m 


th.c 


Pc<* 


His  task,  probably,  was  the  whole  paragraph,  hot 
only  were  audible. 

Favourite  fVriei.  — He  seemed  much  to  ddlght  ta 
ing  verses,  particularly  from  Pope.  Among  the  amov  1 1 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  recite,  the  rrwHJnmtrib  o- 
"Dundad,"  and  his  "Epistle  to  Jervaa."  siiiaiiil  toe 
his  highest  admiratltm :  two  lines  of  it — 

'*  Led  \ff  some  rule  that  guides,  but  eot  ^^,^ 
And  miish*d  more  through  happiness  than 

he  used  to  remark,  was  a  union  that  eooatteotcd 
degree  of  excellence  in  the  fine  arts. 

Two  lines  ttom  Pope's  ^*  Universal  Pragrar  **  I 
him  quote.  In  very  serioas  eooversatiosi,  as  his 
creed:  — 

*'  And  binding  Nature  (kst  la  ftfee. 
Left  free  the  human  wiU.** 

Some  lines  also  he  used  to  repeat  In  his  hi 
written  in  memory  of  Bishop  Boulter  (|>.  187. >, 
lieve  are  not  much  known :  — 


\MM^ 


**  Some  write  their  wrongs  in  marhle :  he, 
Stoop'd  down  serene  and  wrote  chem  In  the 
Trod  under  foot,  the  sport  of  every  wind. 
Swept  from  the  earth,  and  blotted  frooi  bla  mh^ 
There,  secret  in  the  grave,  he  bade  them  he. 
And  griev'd  they  oouki  not  *seqie  the  Ala»icht3r*s 


A  lady  TMiss  Rernolds],  who  had  learnt 
Johnson,  thought  sne  had  made  a  mistake,  or 
words,  as  she  could  not  make  oat  a  lefeieme  to  ** 
mentioned  it  to  him.    **  No,"  said  be,  **  she 
after  leo-aawlng  a  Ibw  minutes,  aald 
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•iirpriM  that  h«  should  not  have  made  the  lame  remark 
btfore. 

Some  time  after  he  told  the  lady  that  theie  llnei  were  In- 
«ertn<l  In  the  lait  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  under  the  word 

<;o/<ffmiU.  —  Of  Goldsmith*!  **  TraTeller"  he  uai^  to 
«p<>.xk.  In  terms  of  the  highest  commendation.  A  lady  FMiss 
!{•■>  nolds  herself],  I  remnnber,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  ticar- 
ma  l^r.  Johnson  read  It  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  on  its 
hr<>t  roming  out,  to  testifr  her  admiration  of  it,  exclaimed,  **  I 
iiiYor  more  shall  think  Dr.  Goldsmith  ugly." 

In  having  thought  so,  however,  she  was  by  no  means  sin- 
irn'.ir :  an  instance  of  which  I  am  rather  inclined  to  mention, 
)>i^iii«>p  it  InTOlves  a  remarkable  one  of  Dr  Johnson's  ready 
w-<t  :  for  this  lady,  one  evening  being  in  a  large  party,  was 
(%.ill<<<l  upon  after  supper  for  her  toast,  and  seeming  em- 
Uirr.i4S(>d.  she  was  desired  to  give  the  ugliest  man  she  knew  ; 
A^*t\  the  immediately  named  Dr.  Goldsmith,  on  which  a  lady 
(  ^In>.  Cholmondelcy)  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  rose  up 
i\M\  roAched  across  to  shake  hands  with  her, ezpreish)g  some 
«{'  !>irc  of  being  better  acquainted  with  her,  it  being  the  fir^t 
time  they  had  met ;  on  which  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Thus  the 
ancionts,  on  the  commencement  of  their  friendships,  used  to 
•at- r  I  (ice  a  beast  betwixt  them.** 

.Sir  Jothua,  I  have  often  thought,  never  gave  a  more  strik- 
ing prtiof  of  his  excellence  in  portrait-p.iinting,  than  in 
tfii  iiiif  dignity  to  Dr.  Goldsmith's  countenance,  and  yet  pre- 
»'*rMn)f  a  strong  likeness.  But  he  drew  after  his  mind,  or 
r  tther  his  genius,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  that  distinc- 
tiMi;  assimilating  the  one  with  hla  conversation,  the  other 
with  his  works. 

Dr.  Goldsmith's  cast  of  countenance,  and  Indeed  his  whole 
fijrure  from  head  to  foot,  impressed  every  one  at  first  sight 
w  I*  h  an  idea  of  his  being  a  low  mechanic ;  particularly,  1  be- 
luve.  a  journeyman  tailor.  A  little  concurring  instance  of 
t.M4  I  well  remember.  One  day  at  Sir  Josbiu  Reynolds's, 
111  r>.mpany  with  some  gentlemen  and  ladies,  he  was  relating 
w  ith  great  Indignation  an  insult  he  had  Just  received  from 
k.iiie  fri*ntleman  he  had  accidentally  met  (I  think  at  a 
r  ff.'.'. house).    •♦The  fellow,"  he  said,  "took  me  for  a  tai- 

I  •-  :  "  on  which  all  the  party  either  laughed  aloud  or  showed 
ttu-v  suppressed  a  laogh. 

I W.  Johnson  seemed  to  have  much  more  kindness  for  Gold. 
sn.iih,  than  Goldsmith  had  for  him.  He  always  appeared 
to  h«*  overawed  by  Johnson,  particularly  when  in  company 
w  ith  people  of  any  consequence,  always  as  if  impressed  with 
(••mc  fear  of  disgrace;  and,  indeed,  well  he  misht.  1  have 
u  'Ti  witneas  to  many  mortiflcations  he  has  suffered  in  Dr. 
J  •  insoti's  company:  one  day  in  particular,  at  Sir  Joshiui's 

I I  il> .  a  gentleman  to  whom  he  was  talking  his  best  stopped 
I.I  II.  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse,  with  "  ilush!  hush!  Dr. 
Joiiiiton  is  going  to  say  something." 

\  I  anorher  time,  a  gentleman  who  was  sitting  between  Dr. 
J'»^ii«im  and  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  with  whom  he  had  been 
i\io,i  iting,  remarked  to  another,  loud  enough  for  Goldsmith 
to  ii"4r  him,  *'  That  he  had  a  Hne  time  of  tt,  between  Una 
M.J/  fr  and  UrM  minor !  "  * 

f.iUing  one's  b<it.  —  Mr.  Barctti  used  to  remark,  with 
1  .tLile.  that  Dr.  Johnson  always  talked  his  best  to  the  ladies. 
|i-.t,  Indeed,  titat  was  hts  general  practice  to  all  who  would 
f>. 'Tilth  him  with  a  subject  worthy  of  his  discussion;  for, 
«s  h  tt  vas  very  singular  in  him.  he  would  rarely,  if  ever,  begin 
I 'IV  ttiiijfct  himself,  but  would  sit  silent  (p.  '2m7.)  till  some- 
t '..  tt;  ».<s  particularly  addressed  to  him,  ana  if  that  happened 
i.«  I  ••All  to  any  scientific  or  moral  inquiry,  his  benevolence,  I 
*M'I  -vr,  more  Immediately  incited  him  to  expatiate  on  it 
{  t'  iho  edification  of  the  Ignorant  than  for  any  other  motive 
w,i  tti  Tcr. 

(Jrtginal  Sim.  —  One  day,  on  a  lady's  telling  him  that 
•I  •  had  read  Pamell's  "  Hermit "  with  dissatisfaction,  for  she 
•  <><il<l  wtt  help  thinking  that  thieves  aod  murderers,  who 
w  t  Tf  such  immediate  ministers  from  Heaven  of  good  to  man, 
il  I  not  deserve  such  punishments  as  our  laws  inflict  Dr. 
.1  .rtnson  spoke  such  an  eloquent  oration,  so  deeply  philoso- 
I  I  i«  al,  as  Indeed  afTorded  a  most  striking  Instance  of  the 
f  r  .th  of  Barettl's  observation,  but  of  which,  to  my  great 
r<  /'■  (.  I  can  give  no  corroborating  proof,  my  memory  fur- 

siTig  me  with  nothing  mure  than  barely  the  general  ten- 

.<>-  of  his  arguments,  which  was  to  prove,  that  though 
.1  II.  vht  be  saia  that  wicked  men,  as  well  as  the  good,  were 
t,  .'.liters  of  God,  because  in  the  moral  sphere  the  good  wa 
f.'ity  and  the  evil  we  sufftr  are  administered  to  us  by  man, 
y,*  At  loflttlte  Goodness  could  not  inspire  or  Influoice  man 
r .  >  at  t  wickedly,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  divine  plo- 
(  r^ftu  produce  good  out  of  evil,  and  as  man  was  endowed 
*t .'  h  free  will  to  act,  or  to  refrain  fV'om  acting  wickedly,  with 
hii'twicdgc  of  good  and  evil,  with  oonadenoe  to  admonish 


I  We  sM  In  this  case,  aa  In  that  of  Miss  Mulso,  that  John- 
*.  n'*  personal  partiaMtiM  Induced  him  to  quote  in  his  Dic- 

•  it.irv  authors  who  had  no  businets  there;  unless.  Indeed, 
!.>*'•  lines,  which  seem  above  BCadden's  usual  rate,  be  John* 

•  ••IS  (iwB.    See  Msll,  p.  107.,  the  aotlTe  of  his  gratitude  to 
M^Ald'^o.  •>  CaoKBi. 

'  This  la  a  striking  bistmee  of  the  easy  fabrication  of  what 
are  called  amtedotet,  aod  of  how  little  even  the  beat  authori- 


and  to  direct  him  to  choose  the  one  and  to  reject  the  other, 
he  waa,  therefore,  as  criminal  In  the  sight  of  God  and  of  man, 
and  as  deserving  punishment  for  his  evil  deeds,  as  if  no  good 
had  resulted  from  them. 

And  yet,  though,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  this  waa 
the  substance  of  Dr.  Johnson's  discourse  in  answer  to  the 
lady's  observation,  I  am  rather  apprehensive  that,  in  some 
respects.  It  may  be  thought  inconsistent  with  his  general 
assertions,  that  man  wan  by  nature  much  more  inclined 
to  evil  than  to  good.  But  it  would  ill  berome  me  to  expa- 
tiate on  such  a  subject. 

Yet,  what  can  be  said  to  reconcile  his  opinion  of  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  human  heart  to  evil  with  hts  own 
xealous  virtuous  propenslons?  Nothing,  perhaps,  at  least 
by  me,  bui  that  this  opinion,  I  believe,  was  founded  upon 
religious  principles  relating  to  original  sin  ;  and  I  well  re- 
member that,  when  disputing  with  a  person  on  this  subject, 
who  thought  that  nature,  reason,  and  virtue  were  the  con- 
stituent principles  of  humanity,  he  would  say,  "  Nay,  nay,  If 
man  is  by  nature  prompted  to  act  virtuously,  all  the  divine 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  all  Its  denunciations,  all  the  laws 
enacted  by  man  to  restrain  man  from  evil,  had  been  needless." 
SjfmpaU^.  —  It  is  certain  that  he  would  scarcely  allow 
any  one  to  feel  much  for  the  distresses  of  others  ;  or  what- 
ever he  thought  they  might  feel,  he  was  very  apt  to  impute 
to  causes  that  did  no  honour  to  human  nature.  Indeed,  I 
thought  him  rather  too  fond  of  Rochefoucault  maxims. 

Evtl  Propensiofu.  —  The  very  strict  watch  he  appar- 
ently kept  over  his  mind  seems  to  correspond  with  his 
thorough  conviction  of  nature's  evil  propensions ;  but  it 
might  be  as  likely  In  consequence  of  his  dread  of  those  i>ecu. 
liar  ones,  whatever  they  were,  which  attended,  or  rather 
constituted,  his  mental  malady,  which,  I  have  observed, 
might  probably  have  incited  him  so  often  to  pray;  and  1  im- 
pute It  to  the  same  cause,  that  he  so  frequently,  with  great 
earnestness,  desired  his  intimate  acquaintance  to  pray  for 
him,  apparently  on  very  slight  occasions  of  corporeal  dis- 
order. 

Dr.  Dodd.  —  That  Dr.  Johnson  shonld  have  desired 
one  prayer  from  Dr.  Dodd,  whowashlraself  such  an  atrocious 
offender,  has  been  very  much  condemned  ;  but  we  ought  to 
consider  that  Dr.  Johnson  mUht,  perhaps,  have  had  sufKrient 
reason  to  believe  Dodd  to  be  a  sincere  penitent,  which. 
Indeed,  was  the  case :  and.  besides,  his  mind  was  so  softened 
with  pity  and  compassion  for  him,  so  impressed  with  (be 
awful  idea  of  his  situation,  the  last  evening  of  his  life,  that 
be  probably  did  not  think  of  his  former  transgressions,  or 
thougiit,  perhaps,  that  he  ought  not  to  remember  them,  when 
the  oirfnder  was  so  soon  to  appear  before  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  heaven  and  earth. 

Dr.  Johnson  told  me  that  Dodd.  on  reading  his  letter. 
(ante,  p.  .V44.)  gave  it  Into  the  hands  of  his  wife,  with  a  strong 
Injunction  never  to  part  with  it ;  that  he  had  slept  during 
the  nif;ht,  and  when  he  awoke  In  the  morning,  he  did  not 
immediately  recollect  that  ho  was  to  suffer,  and  when  he  did, 
he  expressed  the  utmost  horror  and  agony  of  mind— out- 
rageously vehement  in  his  speech  and  in  his  looks— till  ho 
went  into  the  chapel,  and  on  his  coming  out  of  it  his  face 
expressed  the  roost  angelic  peace  and  composure. 

He  also  told  me  that  Dodd  probably  entertained  some 
hopes  of  life  even  to  the  last  moment,  having  been  flattered 
by  some  of  his  medical  friends  that  there  was  a  chance  of 
suspending  its  total  extinction  till  he  was  cut  down,  by  placing 
the  knot  of  the  rope  in  a  particular  manner  behind  bis  ear. 
That  then  he  was  to  be  carried  to  a  c  nvcnient  place,  where 
they  would  use  their  utniott  endeavour  to  recover  him.  All  this 
was  done.  The  hangman  ol^erved  their  injunctions  infixing 
the  ro(>e,  and  as  the  cart  drew  off.  said  in  Dodd's  ear,  you 
must  not  move  an  inch  i  But  he  slrugi;led.— >  Being  carried 
to  the  place  appointed,  his  friends  cuileavoured  to  restore 
him  by  bathing  ills  t>reH»t  with  warm  water,  which  Dr.  John- 
son said  was  not  so  likely  to  have  that  effifci  as  cold  water : 
and  on  this  occasion  he  repeated  [viilli  a  slight  variation]  the 
story  already  told  [cin/A,  p.  5oO.],  that  a  man  wandered  round 
the  prison  some  days  Liefore  his  execution,  with  bank  notes  in 
his  (M>cket  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  pounds,  to  bribe 
the  jailor  to  let  h.m  escape. 

Morbid  Mclanchoiy.  —  It  was  m  gloomy  axiom  of  his, 
that  the  pains  and  miseries  of  human  life  outweighed  ita 
happiness  and  good:  but  on  a  lady's  asking  him,  whether 
he  would  not  permit  Ike  rase  and  quiet  i/  oomm<m  l\fe  to  be 
put  into  the  scale  of  happiness  and  good,  he  seamed  embar- 
rassed (very  unusual  with  him),  aod  answering  in  the  affirm- 
ative, rose  from  his  seat,  as  If  to  avoid  tb«  Inference  and 
reply,  which  his  answer  authorised  the  lady  to  make. 

But  much  may  k>e  said  In  Dr.  Johnson's  justification,  sup- 
posing this  notion  should  not  meet  with  universal  approba* 


ties  can  be  relied  on  In  such  matters.  The  real  anec(b>te 
was  of  Doctor  Mt^^vr  and  Doctor  Mtmor  (see  mUk,  p.  294.) 
by  no  means  so  hapny  as  the  fabrication :  and  the  title  of 
Urta  M^tor  was  applied  to  Johnson  by  old  Lord  Auchinlecli 
{tuUi,  p.  398.).    From  these  two  facts  the  pleasant  fallacy 

Juoted   by   Miss  Keynolds  waa  oo  doubt  compowadid.— 
^Kouta. 
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[Appesjh 


anxiety  about  the  talo  of  ray  book.  I  find  so  many  people 
shako  their  hfuidi  at  the  two  qtutrtos  and  hpo  guineat. 
Courtenay  is  clear  that  1  should  sound  Robinson,  and  accept 
of  a  thousand  guineas,  if  he  will  give  that  sum.  Meantime, 
the  title-page  must  be  made  as  good  as  may  be.  It  appears 
tome  th.1t  mentioning  his  studies,  works,  conversations,  and 
letters  is  not  sufficient;  and  1  would  suggest  comprehending 
an  account,  in  chronological  order,  of  his  studies,  works, 
friendships,  acquaintance,  and  other  particulars;  his  con- 
versations with  eminent  men  ;  a  series  of  his  letters  to 
various  |>ersoii9  :  also  several  original  pieces  of  his  compo- 
siti«)rt  never  before  published.  The  whole.  &c.  You  will, 
prohnbly,  be  able  to  aiisist  me  in  expiessing  my  idea,  and 
arranging  the  parts.  In  the  advertisement  I  intend  to  men- 
tion the  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  perhaps  the  inter, 
view  with  the  King,  and  the  names  of  the  correspondents  in 
alphabetical  order.  How  should  chronological  order  stand 
In  the  order  of  the  members  of  my  title  ?    I  had  at  Urst 


*  cetebraUd  correspondents,  *  vhicb  I  daa\  Ek*.  3:f 
would  it  do  to  uy  *  hie  courersAlion«  aod  epbtoUrr  'v^ 
spondence  with  eminent  (or  cel^mted)  pertocu  ''  5^::^  : 
be  '  different  works,'  aod  •  morions  partkoUn  ? '  la  liav 
it  is  ditScuIt  to  decide. 

*'  Courteuay  was  with  me  thif  morninf.  Wh*  t  s^j^ 
is  his  going  on  at  all  !  Yet  he  lcM>ks  well,  talks  r^.  «>%« 
well,  keeps  his  mare— in  short,  is  in  all  re^)ert5  \:it  i  p-, 
liament  man.  Do  you  know  that  my  bad  <p.'nu  <f- > 
turned  upon  me  to  a  certain  degree  ;  and  sari!  ••»  itr  <  < ' 
fondness  for  change  of  place,  and  ima^catioa  of  rt-1*"  -^ 
I  sometimes  think  you  are  bar<pier  b?  hviag.  in  DU--  ~ji 
one  is  in  this  great  metropolis,  where  hardlT an?  &xiz^-. 
for  another.  I  am  persuaded  I  should  rdiih  \nr  l-«.. 
dinners  very  much.  I  have  at  last  got  ch;iE}i«r,  r  vj> 
Temple,  in  the  very  staircajte  where  JobBsoa  In-i ,  e 
when  my  Magnum  Opus  Is  fairly  lanncbfti.  ^iox  oji  I 
make  a  trial. "^ 
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ORIGINAL  ANECDOTES  OF  DR.  JOHNSON, 

COMMUNICATED   TO   ME.  CROKER, 


1.  MISS  REYNOLDS'S  RECOLLECTIONS. 


[Communicated.  In  1  «20,  to  me  by  Mr.  Palmer,  grand-nephew 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds Crokek.] 

"  Clarissa  Ifarhwr.*'  The  first  time  I  was  in  company 
with  Dr.  Jolinson,  which  was  at  Miss  Cotterel's,  (p.  79. )  1 
well  renunil)er  the  flattering  notice  he  took  of  a  lady  pre- 
sent, on  h«^r  s.iying  that  she  w.is  inclined  to  estimate  the 
morality  of  every  person  according  as  they  liked  or  disliked 
"  Clariss.i  llarlowe."  He  was  a  great  mlmirer  of  Richard- 
son's works  in  general,  but  of  "Clarissa"  he  always  spoke 
with  the  highest  enthusiastic  praise.  He  usihI  to  say.  that  it 
wa<  the  first  book  in  the  world  for  the  knowledge  it  displays 
of  the  hnnian  heart. 

liichardson.  Y«'t  of  the  author  I  never  heard  him  speak 
with  any  degree  of  cordiality,  but  rather  as  if  impresseil  with 
some  cause  of  resenfn;rnt  apainst  him  ;  and  this  has  been 
impuletl  to  somelhinn  of  jralousy,  not  to  say  envy,  on  account 
of  Uichar(lson*.H  having  enjrrosscd  the  attentions  and  aflec- 
tionat*'  assidtjitips  of  .several  v«'ry  ingenious  literary  ladies, 
whom  he  used  to  call  his  adopted  daughters,  and  for  whom 
Dr.  Johnson  had  conceived  a  paternal  alfeetion  (particularly 
for  two  of  them,  Miss  Carter  and  Miss  Mulso,  now  Mrs. 
Ch.npone),  previous  to  their  acquaintance  with  Richardson; 
.ind  it  was  Kaid,  that  he  thought  himself  neglected  by  them 
on  his  account. 

J-'tmali'  Fricvdship.  Dr.  Johnson  set  a  higher  value 
upon  female  friendship  thin,  fterhaps.  most  men  ;  which 
mny  reasonably  be  suppo8«?d  was  not  a  little  enhanced  by  his 
ac(|uaintanco  with  thnso  ladies,  if  it  was  not  originally  de- 
rived from  them.  To  their  society,  duubtless.  Richardson 
owed  that  delicary  of  sentiment,  that  feminine  excellence,  as 
1  may  say.  that  so  p«'culiarly  distinguishes  his  writings  from 
thosr  of  his  own  sex  In  general,  how  high  8f>ever  they  may 
soar  above  fhe  other  in  the  more  dignified  paths  of  literature, 
in  •ri»-ntific  investigations,  and  abstruse  inquiries. 

Hhat  IS  Lovf  f  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  repeat,  with  very 
apparent  delight,  6on)e  lines  of  a  poem  written  by  Miss 
Mulso :  — 

"  Say,  Stella,  what  is  Love,  whose  cruel  power 
hobs  virtue  of  content,  and  youth  of  joy  ? 
What  nymph  or  ginldess,  in  what  fatal  hour. 
Produced  to  light  the  mischief-making  boy  ? 

••  Some  say.  by  Idleness  and  Pleasure  bred, 
The  smiling  babe  on  beds  of  roses  lay  ; 
Tlu-re  with  soft  honey 'd  dews  by  Fancy  fed. 
His  infant  beauties  open'd  on  the  day."  > 

An  Inn.  Dr.  Johnson  had  an  uncommonly  retentive 
memory  for  every  thing  that  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. Whatever  he  met  with  in  reiuling,  particularly 
poetry,  I  believe  he  seldom  required  a  revisal  to  be  able  to 
repeat  verbatim.  If  not  literally  so,  his  deviations  were 
generally  improvements.    This  was  the  case,  in  some  re- 


>  Johnson  paid  the  first  of  those  stanias  the  great  and  un- 
deserved compliment  of  quoting  it  in  his  Dictionary,  under 
the  word  "  Quathain."  —  Crokfb. 


specti.  In  Shcnstone'f  poem  of  "  The  Ina,**  w%kb  I 
from  hearing  Dr.  Johnson  rc|Mt  it ;  axid  I  vm  tsnr^ 
on  seeing  it  lately  among  the  author's  works  for  tir  r; 
time,  to  find  it  to  diflerent.  One  stansa  be  sc^as  i>  v 
extemporised  himself:  — 

"  And  once  again  I  shape  my  way 

Through  rain,  through  shine,  tbroagh  thick  J0&  :^ 
Secure  to  meet,  at  close  of  day, 
A  kind  reception  at  an  intu**  (p,  485.) 

Quick  Reading,  —  He  alwayv  read  amaxiaxlT  t=* 
glancing  his  eye  ttova  the  top  to  the  botttm  of  tb^  f^- 1  - 
instant.  If  he  matle  any  pause,  it  was  a  oaropJtxar'tt  r  n 
work  ;  and,  after  seesawing  over  it  a  few  miaura,  pi«x 
rei>cated  the  passage,  especially  if  it  was  pcetrr. 

Fope't  "  EsM!f  on  Man."—  One  day,  on  t*ktj>«  sf  »s» « 
"Essay  on  Man,"  a  particular  passaf^e  K^faed  t^;'^ -^ 
ordinarily  to  engage  his  attention  ;  so  murfa  so,  asbtf»:  i* 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  after  be  had  fcft  'J^  >— 
and  the  seat  in  which  he  was  sitting,  he  rrtumed  v>  r^r-  - 
turning  over  the  pages  with  anxieCr  to  find  it,  ei<  ^f* 
repeated  — 

"  Passions,  though  selfish,  if  their  means  Iw  imr. 
List  under  Reason,  and  deserve  her  caj?: 
Those  that,  imparted,  court  a  noblor  aira. 
Exalt  their  kind,  and  take  some  virtue's  cfts.' 

His  task,  probably,  was  the  whole  paragraph.  ^  tbta  ::^ 
only  were  audible. 

tavourite  Verses.  —  He  seemed  moch  to  delifiss  s  ^-* 
ing  verses,  particularly  from  Pope.  Among  the  xEEn  ■  •-• 
harl  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  recite,  tbr  cswciis*-'-  -  - 
"  Dunciad,"  and  his  "  Epistle  to  Jerras,"  secAod  w  ^^ 
his  highest  admiration :  two  lines  of  it 

"  Led  br  some  rule  that  guides,  but  not  cfxmtr^m. 
And  finish *d  more  through  happixiess  ^fc-*"  fsss^.*' 

he  used  to  remark,  was  a  union  that  coostitotiri  d^  ovr 
degree  of  excellence  in  the  fine  arts. 

Two  lines  from  Pope's  "  Universal  Pr^y^  **  I  i«»  ^-"^ 
him  quote,  in  very  serious  conrersatioa,  as  kis  tbea^:<^ 
creed:  — 

*'  Aod  binding  Naturv  £sst  in  ftte. 
Left  free  the  haxnan  will.** 

Some  lines  also  he  used  to  repeat  fn  his  he«  sarrv 
written  in  memory  of  Bishop  Boulter  (p.  Itff.A  wta^  •  -*- 
licve  are  not  much  known  :  — 


"  Some  write  their  wrongs  in  marble:  he,  mwe  je< 
Stoop'd  down  serene  and  wrote  then  in  the  dssi: 
Trod  under  foot,  the  sport  of  every  wind. 
Swept  from  the  earth,  and  blotted  froia  his  ^nd. 
There,  secret  in  the  grave,  he  bade  lb«B  lie. 
And  griev'd  they  could  not  'scape  the  Ahai^kty^  <?«  ' 

A  lady  fMiss  Rcnmolds],  who  had  Iswst  lk«  ^"oe  > 
Johnson,  thought  she  hod  made  a  mistake,  or  hsd  fatr*  ^^'^ 
words,  as  she  could  tiot  make  out  a  reference  to  "  r* 
mentioned  it  to  him.  '*  No,**  said  he, "  she  bai  . 
after  sec-sawing  a  few  minutes,  said  irirMifTlt*Tf  tbsl 
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( then  Mr.)  RejDoldt,  who  wai  a  few  ttop*  behind,  presented 
t»<  r  rrum  doing  or  Myiug  more,  and  Mr.  Johnson  growled  all 
!')••  waf  up  italrf,  as  well  he  might.  He  Memed  much 
(.  .'..i;;rii)cd  and  discomposed.  Unluckily,  whilst  in  this 
l«u:aour,  alady  of  high  rank'  happening  to  cull  upon  Miss 
(  .ittATel.  he  was  most  riolently  oifended  with  her  fur  not  in. 
tf  otlucing  him  to  her  ladyship,  and  still  more  so  for  herseem- 
p  lu;  to  show  more  attention  to  her  than  tu  hini.  After  sitting 
«  <ict » time  silent,  meditating  how  to  dcwn  Miss  Cotterel,  he 
u<i< tressed  himsalf  to  .Mr.  Reynolds,  who  vat  next  him,  and, 
a't*'r  a  few  introductory  words,  with  a  loud  voice  said,  *'  I 
>\  xuier  which  of  us  two  could  get  most  money  at  his  trade  in 
«>')«'  w(«ek,  were  we  to  work  hard  at  it  from  morning  till 
i<  L'Jit."  I  doo't  remember  tlte  answer  ;  but  I  know  that  the 
1  i.iy.  rising  soon  after,  went  away  without  knowing  what 
ir..'ie  they  were  of.  She  might  probably  suspect  Mr.  John- 
>•  111  to  be  a  poor  author  by  his  dress  (  and  because  the  trade 
of  neither  a  blackunith,  a  porter,  or  a  chairman,  which  she 
I>ro>>itbly  would  have  taken  him  for  in  the  street,  was  not 
•{.iitt*  »o  suitable  to  the  place  she  saw  him  in.  This  incident 
t,.*  u»ed  to  mention  with  great  glee  — how  he  had  downrd 
>!.<.«  Cotterel,  though  at  the  same  time  he  professed  a  great 
fi  I*  udshtp  and  esteem  for  that  lady. 

Dr.  Barmard.  —  **  Foriif-ftve.**  _  It  ti  certain,  for  such 
k  I '  .(1  of  mortifications,  he  never  expressed  any  concern  ;  hut 
<  )  other  occasions  he  has  shown  an  amiable  sorrow  *  for  the 
ff^-nre  he  has  given,  particularlv  if  it  seemed  to  Involve  the 
»;  -clitctt  disrespect  to  the  church  or  to  its  ministers. 

1  »hall  never  foraet  with  what  regret  he  sfioke  of  the  rude 
r<  \\y  he  made  to  Dr.  Barnard,  on  his  saying  that  men  never 
I  '•  I > roved  after  the  age  of  fort|->6ve.    "  That's  not  true.  Sir." 

<1  Johnson.    "  You,  who  perhaps  are  forty-eight,  may  still 

I  prove  if  you  will  try:  I  wish  you  would  set  about  it;  and  I 


ai  ratd."'he  added,  "  there  is  great  room  for  it ; "  and  this 

*  «4  ».dd  in  rather  a  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  at 

*  .  iiirr.     Soon  after  the  ladies  withdrew  ft-oro  the  table.  Dr. 

I  >ii!i«on  followed  them,  and  sitting  down  by  the  lady  of  the 

Im  hi>«>,  he  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry  for  having  spoken  so  rudely 

t.>  flu*  dean."    "  You  very  well  may.  Sir."    "  Yea,"  he  said, 

.f  wa«  highlv  improper  Co  speak  in  that  style  to  a  minister 
.  I  thf  Gotnei,  and  1  am  the  more  hurt  on  reflecting  with 
■t  .tc  mild  uignlty  he  received  it."  When  the  Dean  came  up 
lilt  f  \\u>  drawing-room.  Dr.  Johnson  Imroedlatelv  rose  from 
ti  *  ^'Mt,  and  made  him  sit  on  the  i>ofa  by  him,  and  with  such 
.t  >•'  -••trohlng  look  for  pardon  and  with  such  fond  gestures  — 
I  '.rally  smoothing  down  his  arms  and  his  knees  — tokens 
<>.  pfiiueuce,  wliich  were  so  graciously  received  bv  the  Dean 
..«  i<>  make  Dr.  Johnson  very  happy,  and  not  a  little  added  to 
t  '■  «<>[<'om  and  respect  he  had  previously  entertained  for  his 
c    '  ir.ii  tT. 

I  h<>  iif  xt  morning  the  Dean  called  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

*  ,:h  tlic  following  verses :  — 

"  I  lately  thought  no  man  alive 
Could  e'er  improve  iwst  forty- five, 

And  ventured  to  as»ert  It. 
The  observation  was  not  new, 
But  seem'd  U>  me  so  just  a!*d  true 
i'hat  none  could  controvert  It. 

**  *  No,  Sir.'  says  Johnson.  *  'tis  not  so ; 
'Tis  your  mistake,  juid  I  ran  show 
An  instance  if  you  doubt  It. 
You,  who  perhaps  are  forty-eiKht, 
May  still  improve,  —  't  is  not  too  late  :  — 
1  wish  you'd  set  about  it.* 

"  Knrouraged  thus  to  mend  my  faults, 
I  turn'd  his  couiuel  In  mv  tliou^'hts 

Which  way  I  couhi  ap{>l y  it ; 
(Genius  I  knew  w;is  past  my  reach, 
For  who  ran  learn  wlint  none  can  teach  ? 

And  wit  —  I  could  uot  buy  it. 

**  Then  come,  my  friends,  and  try  your  skill ; 
You  mav  improve  me  if  you  •III. 

(My  Imoks  are  at  a  distance) ; 
With  you  I'll  live  and  learn,  and  then 
Instead  of  books  1  shall  read  men  ; 
So  lend  me  your  assistance. 

*'  Dear  knight  of  Plympton  ',  teach  me  how 
To  suffer,  with  unclouded  brow 
And  smile  serene  as  thine. 
The  jest  uncouth  and  truth  severe ; 
Lik«  thee  to  turn  my  deafest  <*jir. 
And  calmly  drink  my  wine. 


•  I.ady  FItsroy.  —  Mfsa  Rivnolds.  —  See  ante,  p.  79.  wh»re 
>  »t<»ry  Is  told  of  the  Durht'ts  of  Argyll  and  another  lady 
ML'h  rank  :  that  other  lady  was  no  doubt  the  person  erro- 
,  Iv  de«i|ntated  bv  Ml«s  Revnolds  as  I^dy  Hfzroy.  She 
vxiiiy  was  Klizabeih  Croiby,  wife  of  Lord  Au^rustus 
'r(i)r,  and  gratidmMther  of  the  pres<*nt  Duke  of  Grafton. 

t  floKsa. 
'   111*  repented  jast  as  rertalnly,  howerer.  if  he  had  lieen 

i  lu  praise  any  pcrsim  or  thing  by  accident  more  than  he 


*'  Thou  sav'st  not  only  skill  is  gain'd. 
But  genius,  Uto,  may  be  attain'd. 

By  studious  invitation ; 
Thy  temper  mild,  thy  genius  fine, 
Pil  study  till  I  make  them  mine 
By  constant  mcdiiallon. 

"  Thy  art  of  pleasing  teach  me,  Garrick, 
Thou  who  reverest  oiies  Pindaric  * 

A  second  time  read  o'er ; 
Oh  :  could  we  read  tAre  backwards  too. 
Past  thirty  )ears  thou  shouidst  review. 

And  charm  us  thirty  more. 

**  If  I  have  thoughts  and  cant  express  'cm. 
Gibbon  shall  teach  me  how  to  dress  'era 

In  terms  select  and  terse  ; 
Jones  teach  me  modesty  and  Greek  ; 
Smith,  how  to  think  ;  Burke,  how  to  speak ; 

And  Beauclcrk  to  converse. 

*'  Let  Johnson  teach  me  how  to  place 
In  fairest  light  each  borrow'd  grace  ; 

From  him  I'll  learn  to  write: 
Copy  his  free  and  easy  style. 
And  from  the  roughness  of  his  file 

Grow,  like  himself,  polite." 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  reflect  on  my  stupid  negli- 
gence to  write  down  Koine  of  his  discourses,  his  observations, 
precepts,  itc.  The  following  few  short  sentences  only  did  I 
ever  take  any  account  of  in  writing;  and  these,  (which  I 
lately  found  in  an  old  memorandum  pocket-book,  of  ancient 
date,)  were  made  soon  after  the  commencement  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  A  few  others,  indeed,  relating  to  the 
character  of  the  French  (trnUt  p.  467.  &c.).  were  taken  pivd 
voce,  the  day  after  his  arrival  from  France,  Novemtwr  14. 
1775,  Intending  them  for  the  subject  of  a  letter  to  a  friend  in 
the  country. 

Laughter.  —  A  gentleman  said,  **  I  think  when  a  person 
laughs  alone,  he  supposes  himself  for  the  moment  with  d)m- 
pany."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  if  it  be  true  that  laughter  is  a 
comparison  of  self-superiority,  yon  must  suppose  some  per- 
son with  you."^ 

Sceptidtm.  —  Talking  on  the  subject  of  scepticism,  he  said, 
"  The  eyes  of  the  mind  are  like  the  eyes  of  the  body  ;  they 
can  see  only  at  such  a  distance :  but  because  we  cannot  see 
beyond  this  point,  is  there  nothing  beyond  it?" 

Want  qf  Memory —  Talking  of  the  want  of  memory,  he 
said,  "  No,  Sir.  it  is  not  true  ;  In  general  every  person  has 
an  equal  capacity  for  reminiscence,  and  for  one  thing  as 
well  as  another,  otherwise  it  would  be  like  a  person  com- 

(ilalning  that  he  could  hold  silver  In  his  hand,  but  could  not 
lOld  copper." 

iieruHM — "  No.  Sir,*'  he  once  said,  "  people  are  not  born 
with  a  particular  genius  for  particular  employments  or  stu- 
dies, for  it  would  be  like  saying  that  a  man  could  see  a  great 
way  east,  but  could  not  west.  It  is  good  sense  applied  with 
diligence  to  what  was  at  first  a  mere  accident,  and  which,  by 
great  application,  grew  to  be  called,  by  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, a  particular  genius." 

Imagination —  Some  person  advanced,  that  a  lively 
imagination  disqualitied  the  mind  from  fixing  steadily  upon 
objects  which  required  serious  and  minute  investigation. 
Johnson.  "  It  is  true.  Sir.  a  vivacious  quick  imagination 
does  sometimes  give  a  confused  idea  of  thing*,  and  which  do 
not  fix  deep,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  a  capacity  to 
fix  them  in  his  memory,  if  he  would  endeavour  at  it.  It 
b«*ing  like  a  man  that,  when  he  is  running  does  not  make  oh- 
servations  on  what  he  meets  with,  and  consequently  is  not 
impr(>sked  bv  them  ;  but  he  has.  nevertheless,  the  power  of 
stopping  and  informing  himself" 

Cotucu^nce  and  Shame —  A  gentleman  was  mentioning  it 
as  a  remark  of  an  acquaintance  of  his.  "  thut  he  never  knew 
but  one  person  that  was  completely  wicked."  Joiinihjn.  "Sir, 
I  dont  know  what  you  mean  by  a  person  completely  wicked.' 
Gentlxman.  "  Why.  any  one  that  has  (ntirely  got  rid  of  all 
shame."  Johnson.  "  How  Is  he,  then,  completely  wicked  ? 
He  mu«t  get  rid.  too,  of  all  conscience."  Gf.ntliman.  '•  I 
think  corisrience  and  shame  the  same  thing-"  Johnson.  "  I 
am  surprised  to  hear  ^ou  say  so  ;  they  spring  from  twodiiferent 
sources,  and  are  diitinct  perceptions  :  one  respecta  this 
world,  the  other  the  next."  A  Ladv.  "  1  think,  however, 
that  a  person  who  h.(S  got  rid  of  shame  Is  in  a  fair  way  to  get 
rid  of  conscience."  Jomn«on.  '*  Yes.  tis  a  part  of  tfie  way, 
1  grant;  but  there  are  degrees  at  which  men  stop,  some 


thought  it  deserved  ;  and  was  on  such  occasions  comically 
earnest  to  destroy  the  praue  or  pleasure  he  had  unlotentiou- 
allv  Klvrn."  —  Pimxi.  —  Choksn. 

'  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  born  at  Plympton  In  Devon. 
—  Caoxaa. 

*  A  humorous  attempt  of  Garriek's  to  read  one  of  Cum. 
berland's  odes  backwards Da.  BAnNsao. 

^  See  ON/r,  p.  OtO,  about  dining  out  In  Patilon  Week.— 
CaoKXa. 
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tion,  he  having.  It  is  probable,  imbibed  it  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life  when  under  the  pressure  of  adverse  fortune,  and  in 
every  pori«Ki  of  it  under  tne  still  heavier  pressure  and  more 
adverse  infliience  of  Nature  herself;  for  I  have  often  heard 
him  lament  that  he  inherited  from  his  father  a  morbid  dis- 
position iM'th  oflMxly  andofmind — an  oppressive  melancholy, 
virhich  robUii  him  of  the  common  enjoyments  of  life.  '• 

Indeed,  he  fcemed  to  struggle  almost  incessantly  with  tome 
mental  evil,  and  often,  by  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
and  tiie  motion  of  his  lips,  ap{>cared  to  be  offering  up  some 
ejaculation  to  Hraven  to  remove  it.  But  in  Lent,  or  near 
tlie  approach  of  any  great  festival,  he  would  generally  retire 
from  i!ie  company  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  but  roost  com- 
monly bchimt  a  window-curtnin,  to  pray,  and  with  such 
«'n(M>;y.  .uul  in  so  lond  a  whisper,  that  eve.y  word  was  heard 
<li*>timtly,  nariicularly  tlie  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apostles* 
CYeod,  witli  which  he  constantly  concludi-d  his  devotions. 
Som«Him«'*  some  words  would  emphatically  escape  him  in 
his  UMi.lI  ton**  of  voice. 

At  the*.'  iioly  seasons  he  secluded  himself  more  from  so- 
ciety than  at  other  tmies,  —  at  least  from  gciteral  and  mixed 
6oci<*ty  ;  and  oii  a  gentleman's  f>endin^  him  an  invitation  to 
dinner  on  Kaster  eve,  he  was  highly  otfended,  and  expressed 
him!>elf  so  in  his  answer. 

Probably  his  studious  attention  to  the  secret  workings  of 
his  peculiar  mmttU  infirmity,  together  with  his  experience 
of  divine  assistance  co-operating  with  his  reasoning  facul- 
ties to  re|»«>l  its  force,  may  have  proved  in  the  highest 
desjree  conducive  to  the  exaltation  of  nis  piety,  and  the  pre- 
eiiiinence  of  his  wisdom.  And  I  think  it  equally  probable, 
that  all  hi*  natural  defects  were  conducive  to  that  end  ;  for 
being  so  ])Wiiliarly  deh.irred  from  the  enjoyment  of  those 
amusements  which  the  eve  and  the  ear  atford,  doubtleHS  he 
sought  more  assiduously  nir  those  gratitications  which  scien- 
tific iiMmuil.s  or  philosophic  meditation  bestow. 

Fainlhtfi  ami  Music.  —  These  defects  sufficiently  ac- 
count tor  his  insenoihility  of  the  charms  of  music  and  of 
painting,  being  utterly  incapable  of  receiving  any  delight 
from  the  one  or  the  other,  particularly  from  painting,  his 
light  t>einK  more  deficient  than  his  hearing. 

Of  the  superficies  of  the  tine  arts,  or  visible  objects  of 
taste,  he  could  have  had  but  an  imperfect  idea  :  but  as  to  the 
inviiible  prmciples  of  a  natural  gofnl  ta$te.  doubtless  he  was 
posseitsed  of  these  in  the  most  emmeni  degree,  and  I  should 
nave  thought  it  a  strani;*'  inconsistency  indotni  in  his  cha- 
racter, iiad  he  really  wanted  a  ta^le  for  mnaic  ;  but  as  a  proof 
that  he  did  not,  I  think  I  had  need  onlv  mention,  that  he 
was  remarkal>ly  fond  of  Dr.  Hurney's  "  History  of  Music,"* 
and  tiiat  he  .>iaid  it  showed  that  the  author  understood  the 
philosophy  of  music  belter  than  any  man  that  ever  wrote  on 
tliat  sut>J4-('t. 

It  is  ecrtain  that,  when  In  the  comjiany  of  connoisseurs, 
whose  conversation  has  turiuHl  chiefly  upon  the  merits  of  the 
attractive  charms  of  painting,  perhaps  of  pictures  that  were 
immediately  under  their  inspi-ction.  Dr.  Johnson,  I  have 
thought,  used  to  appear  as  if  conscious  of  his  unt>ecoming 
situation,  or  rather,  I  might  say,  suspicious  that  it  waa  an 
uniiecoming  situation. 

Hut  it  w.is  observable,  that  he  rather  avoided  the  dii- 
co\ery  of  it  ;  for  when  af^ked  his  opinion  of  the  likeness  of 
any  portrait  of  a  friend,  he  h.is  generally  evaded  the  ques- 
tion, and  if  obliged  to  examine  it,  he  has  held  the  picture 
most  ridiculously,  quite  close  to  his  eye,  just  as  he  held  his 
book.  Hut  he  was  so  unwilling  to  expose  that  defect,  that 
he  was  much  displeased  with  Sir  Joshua,  I  remember,  for 
drawing;  him  with  his  l>ook  held  hi  that  manner,  which,  I 
l)elieve,  was  the  cause  of  that  picture  being  left  unfinished.' 

/{t'l'fiiun  and  Mnrality.  —  (hnxi'brfcdtng.  —  On  every 
occasion  that  had  the  least  tendency  to  depreciate  religion  or 
morality,  he  totally  disregarded  all  forms  or  rules  of'  good- 
brei'ding,  as  utterly  unworthy  of  the  slightest  cmsidorallon. 
Hui  it  mu«t  be  ronffS»ed,  that  he  sometimes  sulfered  this 
nohlo  priiitiple  to  tranxpress  its  due  hounds,  and  to  extend 
even  to  th«>»e  wlio  were  aiywise  connected  with  the  person 
who  liail  olfeiuled  lum. 

IVilkts. — liiiuisoo's  dislike  of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  go  great 
that  It  exteiKJetl  even  to  his  connections.  He  happened  to 
dine  one  <lay  at  .Sir  Joshua  H<'ynold»'5  with  a  large  and 
distiii^'ni*lied  company,  amon^'st  wiiich  were  Mr.  Wilkes's 
l>rotlier,  hrael.  and  hi*  lady.  In  the  course  of  conversation, 
Mr.  Nrael  Wilkes  w;i-s  about  to  make  some  remark,  when 
Johnson  »uddeidy  stopjuil  him  with,  "  I  hope,  sir,  what  you 
are  g'nn;.'  to  say  may  l>e  iK'tter  worth  hearing  than  what  you 
have  .ilready  said.^'  This  rudeness  ihwked  and  spread  a 
gloom  over  the  w  h.)le  party,  particularly  as  Mr.  Israel  Wilkes 
v»as  a  gentleman  of  a  very  amiable  char.-xcter  and  of  refined 
ta»te.   and,  what  Dr.  Johnson  little  suspected,  a  very  loyal 


*  This  last  |>aragraph  was  originally  written,  *'^ terrifying 
mrlanchi)ly.  trhtth  he  tras  somcttmc-s  apprt-hnisive  bonlcred 
vu  insanity."  This  Miss  Iteynolds  softened  into  the  remark 
as  it  stands  atiove  ;  but  he  himself  didnot  scruple  to  call  it 
something  like  madntis.  (ante,  p.  .33<».)  —  Choker. 

-  .Miss  lleynolds  will  hardly  convince  any  one  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  foihl  of  viusic  hy  proving  that  he  was  fond  of 
his  friend  Dr.  Hurney's  "  History  of  Music."     The  truth  Is, 


subject.  Johnson  afterwards  ovned  to  MUs  Rer&^^  t^ 
be  was  very  sorry  that  he  had  **  knmhbed  Wilket,  i.  *  .^  <  :> 
was  present."  Miss  Reynolds  replied  Maai  b«  iWi^  ~ 
sorry  for  many  reasons.  **  No,*'  said  Johnson,  m^  %v  r— 
reluctant  to  apologize  for  ofleoces  of  this  lutu.'^  '^ 
only  regret  it  biecause  his  wife  was  \rj"  Mi»*  Rrj-iukj  ^^ 
lieved  that  he  had  no  kind  of  motive  for  thu  ir.nTi);!T  -^  k. 
1.  Wilkes  but  disgust  at  his  brother's  political  pri^nfi^k 

HtpubUcons.  —  His  treatmeut  of  Urad  H.v-  «u 
mild  in  comparison  of  what  a  gentleman  ( Mr.  \.i.,jz  xr 
with  from  him  one  day  at  Sir  Joabua  Beynoldi'L  a  ts^c 
at  law  and  a  man  of  Dashion,  who,  on  dt»co«in3«  %-^  i- 
(then  Mr.)  Johnson  on  the  Uws  and  govenuncc:  '.'<  csf-''^ 
nations  (I  remember  particularly  tho»e  of  Vrc?  s. 
happening  to  speak  of  them  in  terns  of  bigfa  m**  br-* 
'*  Yes,  Sir,"  says  Johnson,  '*  all  repubiicaa  nuraL  a^  m 
you  do."  How  the  conversation  ended  I  have  kr:n.t^»f 
so  many  years  ago ;  but  that  be  made  im  ap  i^r-  *.  >> 
gentleman  I  am  very  sure,  nor  to  any  persoa  ftir^i.  *-' 
such  an  outrage  against  society. 

Influence  qf  Age Of  later  years  be  frew  aci^  zt^ 

companionable,  and  I  have  heard  Iiim  saj,  ttu  ot  l  .'* 
himself  to  be  so.  "  In  my  younger  days,"  be  v»iid  isn 
is  true  I  was  much  inclined  to  treat  mankind  *Ji  <>>^ 
and  contempt ;  but  I  found  it  answered  do  ^o;  (vi  < 
thought  it  wiser  and  better  Co  take  the  world  a  c  pf» 
Besides,  as  1  have  advanced  in  UCe  I  have  bad  men  rm-'t 
to  be  satisfied  with  it.  Mankind  have  trratH  rae  t^th  a^ 
kindness,  and  of  course  I  have  more  kindoe«*  kf  tivr  ~ 

Poverty — In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  lodmL  t't 
cumstances  were  very  different  from  what  Iher  «ff*  fe  '^'  :- 
ginning.  Beforehehad  thepenston,  be  literally  drrsj.-:.  ^ 
beggar^;  and  from  what  1  have  been  told.V  u  ^-<. ; 
lived  as  such  ;  at  least  as  to  common  convrnKsrr>  r.  .■ 
apartments,  wanting  even  a  chair  to  sit  on.  parucuU:!  ^  ■> 
stud^,  where  a  gentleman  who  frequently  risttnd  ilt  o  > 
writing  his  "  Idlers  "  constaittly  found  him  st  hisook  >~  ^ 
on  one  with  three  legs  ;  and  on   rtstag  from  it,  br  rr.r 
that  Dr.  Johnson  never  forgot  its  defect,  bot  «»«i<  ~  ~ 
hold  it  in  his  hand  or  place  it  with  ^reat  caopoRff  u-^ 
some  support,  taking  no  notice  of  its  impcrfectxis  u  iu  «^ 
tor.     Whether  the  visitor  sat  on  a  chair,  or  oc  «  t.-  • 
folios,  or  how  he  sat,  I  never  remcsnijer  to  have  t^yt  re 

Pride  or   PolitenesM.  —  It  was   remarkable  m  I»r  - - 
son,  that  no  external  circumstance*  evrr  pr^xi^n  '-^ 
make  any  .ipology,  or  to  seem  eren  sensible  of  tia'j  ei  -  r. 
Whether  tliis  was  the  effect  of  philosophic  pride,  uf  3  •  >' 
partial  notion  of  his  respecting  high  brecdini:.  u  t^--  - 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  be  scrupled  not  to  b^aiL  :^' 
man  knew  the  rules  of  true  politeness  tiruer  t$>ia !  -^ 
and,  stranger  still,  **  that  no  man  more  attestivd^  pr«-  y- 
them." 

Cerermmy  to  LadieM.  —  He    particularly  pv?>p^  !-"«• 
upon  his  nice  observance  of  ccrcznoniou*  pwx^tct-.-', J :^' 
ladies.    A  remarkable  instance  of  this  wa«  hu  z^^n  -  *'- 
any  lady  to  walk  from  his  house  to  her  carriajK.  ik/^^c* '' 
Court,  unattended  by  himself  Co  hand  her  into  -.:  -  -^ 
1  have  reason  to  suppose  it  tn  be  his  g<enrrxl  cm'..-^  "= 
his  constant  performance  of  it  to  thoce  with  «5c>a  v>* 
tbe  roost  intimately  acquainted),  p.  4^'iii. ;  and  t^i  *   ^~ 
prevented  it  from  driving  off,  there  he  wi^Ul  tu  <   ' 
door  of  it,  and  gatlier  a  mob  around  hmi ;  ind^^  '^'  *  - 
begin  to  gather  the  moment  be  appeared  \mAj:  "•  '■ 
down  the  steps  into  Fleet-street.     But  to  darr.y  ^>  - 
pearance  —  his  important  air  —  that  indeed  c*3r^<  ^'  ^ 
scribed  ;  and  his  morning  habiliment*  woold  tAO  -^ 
most  astonishment  in  my  reader,  that  a  oud  ia  ^j  -  ' 
could  think  of  stepping  outside  his  door  in  ifarr;.  '^  '"^ 
be  seen  at  home.    Sometimes  be  exhibited  hat^--  - 
distance  of  eight  or  ten  doors  from  Bolt  Court,  to  m  ^ 
carriage,  to  the  no  small  diversion  of  ciie  popul*.^.  *-^ 
certain  that  to  those  who  lo%e  laughing.  adevnjC'^ 
dress  from  head  to  foot  would  be  highly  acrrtw-'i'.*^ 
general  I  believe  be  thought  the  must  curii.<w  p^ 
book ;  but  I  forbear,  out  of  respect  to  hu  jorv   }  - 
more  than  this  slight  intimation  of  it:  for.  Iutic-  >' 
minute  description  of  his  figure,  from  ni»  wi^  t^  >  ^  v 
a  thought  occurred  that  it  might  protiatiiT  rsntc  v^ 
son  to  delineate  it,  and  I  miglit  h^ive  the  iaorzitc^'' ' 
it  hung  up  at  a  printshop  as  the  greatest  cuni»iti  r^^  •' 
hibited. 

JoknsoH*M  DresM.  —  His  best  dress  was,  in  his  csr-' '-'  - 
so  very  mean,  that  one  afternoon  as  be  was  fi^)-* 
ladles  up  stairs,  on  a  visit  to  a  lady  of  faubion  '.M«'  '■ 
p.  79.,J  the  servant,  not  knowing  him.  soddeoii «::»-'  ''■ 
the  shoulder,  and  exclaimed,  *'  Wbrre  arr  xnu  .-- • 
striving  at  the  same  lime  to  drag  him  bsMdk ;  bat  ^  •^^ 


he  held  both  painting  and  music  tn  ^ 

probably  his  orgnns  afforded  hia  no  *l«qaalr  prior^^ 

either — CROKaa. 

3  This,  however,  or  a  similar  pictore,  was  fcis*^  «^' 
graved  as  the  frontispiece  ot  Murpb j  s  edKioa  td  Dr  -^ 
fon's  works —  CaoKsa. 

*  Miss  Hawkins,  in  her  memoirs,  tells  ns  tbat  y>  9^ 
ance  was  much  improred  after  Che  fcnsiab.—  Ooaas^ 
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the  tneadowi  that  daf,  I  remember  we  met  Sir  John  Ha v- 
ki')«,  whom  Dr.  Johason  seem^  much  rejoiced  to  lee  ;  and 
no  wonder,  for  I  have  often  heard  him  ipeak  of  Sir  John  In 
t'-rrnii  ekpretsive  of  great  efteem  and  much  cordiality  of 
ir.ftiflshtp.  On  hit  asking  Dr.  Johnson  when  he  had  seen 
Dr.  Ilawaecworth,  he  roared  out  with  great  rehemency, 
"  Ilawkesworth  is  grown  a  coxcomb,  and  I  have  done  with 

hull." 

\i<re  ObtervaHon.  —  We  drank  tea  that  afternoon  at  Sir 
Joint  Hawkins's,  and  on  our  return  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
Dr.  Johnson's  minute  criticism  on  Isdj  Hawkins's  dress, 
with  airooet  every  part  of  which  he  found  fault.  It  was 
.)(■>. txing,  so  short-sighted  as  be  was,  how  very  observant  he 
«  i«  (if  appearances  in  dress  and  behaTiour,  nay,  even  of  the 
<4«-:><trtment  of  servants  while  waiting  at  table.  One  day,  as 
»iis  tnnn  Frank  was  attending  at  Sir  Joahua  Reynolds's  ubie, 
III-  observed,  with  some  emotion,  that  he  had  placed  the 
» i)  viT  under  hit  arm.  Nor  would  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
i.,ti)y,  —  blind  as  he  waa  to  his  own  many  and  strange  pecu- 
I  iriii<>«.  ~  escape  his  animadversion  on  some  occasions.  He 
thought  the  use  of  water-glasses  a  strange  perversion  of  the 
itif .« ill  refinement,  and  had  a  great  dislike  to  the  lue  of  a 
f.x-kft- handkerchief  at  meals,  when.  If  he  happened  to  have 
«N  ration  for  one.  he  would  rise  f^om  his  chair  and  go  to  some 
iiistincr.  with  Ills  back  to  the  company,  and  perform  the 

•  p«r.-ition  as  silently  as  possible. 

(\irrtng.~~Jokiuomat  TabU.^  Few  people,  I  have  heard 
I. I'll  «.iy,  understood  the  art  of  carvnif  better  than  himself; 
t>.i(  that  it  would  lie  highly  indecorous  in  him  to  attempt  it 
II.  I-  >iiip.tny.  being  so  nearsighted,  that  it  required  a  suspen- 
!>.•>< I  r>f  hit  l>reath  during  the  operation. 

It  III  list  1m»  owned,  indeed,  that  it  wai  to  be  regretted  that 
ht'  •ti(t  not  practise  a  little  of  that  dclicAcy  in  rating,  for  he 
.-tpixared  to  want  breath  more  at  that  time  than  usual.  It  is 
<  "t.iin  that  he  did  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage  at  the 
tioiir  uf  repast ;  but  of  this  he  was  perfectly  unconscious, — 
<•  A  ii<;  probably  to  his  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  charac- 
t<  •  i>tir  expressions  of  the  human  countenance,  and  therefore 
»!•  could  have  no  conception  that  his  own  expressed,  when 
i<  'ot  pirased,  anything  displeasing  to  others;  for  though, 
u  '.<  -I  particularly  directing  his  attention  towards  any  object 
(i>  vpy  out  defects  ot  perfections,  be  generMlly  succeeded 
i»t''>r  than  roost  men ;  partly  perhaps,  from  a  desire  to  excite 
.«  '  (iiration  of  his  perspicacity,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little 
.I'lii.dinis— yet  I  huve  heard  him  say,  and  I  have  often 
)>•  r< « It  fit,  that  he  could  not  distinguish  any  man's  face  half 
A  '.irti  (iittaot  from  him,  not  even  his  most  Intimate  ac- 
<i  .  I  ntance.' 

^lannrrt,  —  D<fect  €^  Sight  and  Hearing.  —  That  Dr. 
J  h:i4on  possessKl  the  essentia]  principles  of  politeness  and 
<• -.-  ><k1  taste  (which  I  suppose  are  the  same,  at  least  con- 

•  iiitAiit).none  who  knew  hit  virtues  and  his  genius  will,  I 
i-i'i.MiK*.  be  disposed  to  dispute.  But  why  they  remained 
A  Ml  him,  like  gold  In  the  ore.  unfashiuned  and  unseen, 

•  \<--  pt  in  his  literary  capacity,  no  one  that  I  know  of  has 
.t  f  :•■  Auy  inquiry,  though  in  general  it  has  ben  spoken  of  as 

.III  lui.ircountable  incontiateocy  in  his  character.  Much,  too, 
t:i  >>  i<o  said  in  excuse  for  an  apparent  asperity  of  manners 
u  j.'u  h  wai.  at  times  at  least,  the  natural  effect  of  those  Inbe- 
nrit  mental  Inflrmities  to  which  he  was  subject.  His  cor- 
)  •rial  defects  also  contributed  largely  to  the  singtilarity  of 
t  ■•  manners:  and  a  little  reflection  on  the  disqualifying  in- 
t.'Ktuc  of  blindness  and  deafness  would  suggest  many  apolo- 
l,.>  *  fur  Dr.  Johnson's  want  of  politeness. 

I'h««  particular  instance  I  nave  just  mentioned,  of  his 
ioi'xiity  to  discriminate  the  features  of  any  one's  fMe,  de- 
«*  r\  > «  p(>rbaps  mure  than  anv  other  to  be  taken  Into  consi- 
•!«riti  in,  wanting,  as  he  did,  the  aid  of  those  intelligent 

•  I  .'.  or  insiuuatious,  which  the  countenance  displays  in 
«  <  4l  convene :  and  which,  in  their  slightest  degree,  in. 
n-i'  iKc  and  regulate  the  manners  of  the  polite,  or  even  the 
I  •iiitri'm  observer.  And  to  his  defective  hearing,  perhaps, 
I  .1  imaiYommodating  manners  may  be  equ^Uly  ascribed, 
w'Khnot  only  precluded  him  from  the  p«Tception  of  the 
«  kjrHtftve  tones  of  the  voice  of  others,  but  from  liearing  the 
i>  >t<riiui  sound  of  his  own  :  and  nothing,  I  believe,  more 
<  •  .lit  rtl  to  fix  upon  his  character  the  geucral  ttigma  of  ill- 
t  '•  ••'Img.'than  hit  loud  Imperlotu  tone  of  voice,  which  ap- 
|.  ir<  itlv  heightened  the  slightest  dissent  to  a  tone  of  harfth 
r>  [-Kif ;  and,  with  his  corresponding  aspect,  had  an  intimi* 
.i  •'■ti({  influence  on  those  who  were  not  much  acquainted 
v>  •'))  htm.  and  excited  a  degree  of  resentment  which  liis 
« •  •'•!<  in  ordlnarv  circumstances  would  not  have  provoked. 
I  't.iT<*  often  heara  him  on  such  occasions  express  great  sur- 
prif.  that  what  he  had  said  could  have  given  any  oflTence. 

I  JUundrrt. — Und«>r  such  disadvantages,  it  was  not  much  to  be 

»  iiKli^red  at  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  committed  many 
I  'trulrrsand  abaurdities,  and  excited  surprise  and  resent- 
riw  nt  In  oowipmy ;  one  in  particular  I  remember.    Being  In 


company  with  Mr.  Garrick  and  some  others,  who  were  un- 
known to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  was  saying  something  tending  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  character  or  of  the  works  of  a 
gentleman  present  — I  have  forgot  who;  on  which  Mr. 
Garrick  touched  his  foot  under  the  Uble  ;  but  he  still  went 
on,  and  Garrick,  much  alarmed,  touched  him  a  second  time, 
and,  I  believe,  the  third ;  at  last  Johnson  exclaimed, "  David, 
David,  is  it  you  ?  What  makes  you  tread  on  my  toes  so  ?  " 
This  little  anecdote,  perhaps,  indicates  as  much  the  want  of 
prudence  in  Dr.  Johnson  as  the  want  of  sight.  But  had  he 
at  first  seen  Oarrick's  expressive  countenance,  and  (pro- 
bably) the  emtiarrassmeot  of  the  rest  of  the  company  on  the 
occasion,  it  doubtless  would  not  have  happened. 

It  were  also  much  to  be  wished,  in  justice  to  Dr.  John- 
ton's  character  for  good  manners,  that  mtnj  iocular  and 
ironical  speeches  which  have  heen  reported  had  lM.>en  noted 
a»  tuck,  for  the  information  of  those  who  were  uuacquainted 
with  him. 

General  Character.  ->  Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
was  "  in  manners  gentle."  yet  it  justly  can  that  he  was  "  in 
affections  mild."  benevolent,  and  compassionate  ;  and  to  this 
combination  of  character  may,  I  beliere,  be  ascribed,  in  a 
great  measure,  his  extraordinary  celebrity  ;  his  being  beheld 
aa  a  phenomenon  or  wonder  of  the  age. 

And  yet  Dr.  Johnson's  character,  singular  as  It  certainly 
was  from  the  contrast  of  his  mental  endowments  with  the 
roughnMs  of  his  manners,  was,  I  believe,  perfectly  natural 
and  consistent  throughout ;  and  to  those  wlio  were  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him  most,  I  imagine,  have  appeared 
so.  For  being  totally  devoid  of  all  deceit,  free  from  every 
tinge  of  affectation  or  ostentation  and  un  warped  by  any  vice, 
his  singularities,  those  strong  lights  and  shades  that  bo  pecu- 
liarly distinguish  his  character,  may  the  more  easily  be  traced 
to  their  primary  and  natural  causes. 

The  more  luminous  parts  of  his  character,  —  his  soil  affec- 
tions,  and  I  should  suppose  his  strong  intellectual  powers,  at 
least  the  dignifled  charm  or  radiancy  of  them.  —  must  be  al- 
lowed to  owe  their  origin  to  his  strict,  his  rigid  principles  of 
religion  and  virtue  ;  and  the  shadowy  parts  of  his  character, 
his  rough,  unaccommodating  manners,  were  In  general  to  be 
ascribed  to  those  corporeal  defects  that  I  have  already  ob- 
served naturally  tended  to  darken  his  perceptions  of  what 
may  be  called  **  propriety  "  and  **  impropriety  *'  in  general 
conversation  ;  and  of  course  in  the  ceremonious  or  artificial 
sphere  of  society  gave  his  deportment  so  contrasting  an  aspect 
to  the  apparent  softness  and  general  uniformity  of  cultivated 
manners. 

And  perhaps  the  Joint  influence  of  these  two  primeval 
causes,  his  intellectual  excellence  and  his  corporeal  defects, 
mutuallv  contributed  to  give  his  manners  a  greater  degree 
of  harshness  than  they  would  have  had  if  only  under  the 
influence  of  one  of  them  —  the  imperfect  perceptions  of  the 
one  not  unfrequently  producing  misconceptions  in  the  other. 

Besides  these,  many  other  equallynatural  causes  concurred 
to  constitute  the  singuUu-itv  of  Dr.  Johnson's  character. 
Doubtless,  the  progreu  of  nis  education  bad  a  double  ten. 
dency  to  brighten  and  to  obscure  It.  But  I  must  oliserve, 
that  this  obscurity  (implying  only  his  awkward  uncouth  ap- 
pearance, his  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  politeness,  &c.)  would 
nave  gradually  disappeared  at  a  more  advanced  period,  at 
least  could  have  had  no  manner  of  Influence  to  the  prejudice 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  character,  had  it  not  been  associated  with 
those  corporeal  defects  above  mentioned.  But,  unhappily, 
bis  untaught,  uncivilised  manner  seemed  to  render  every 
little  indecorum  or  impropriety  that  be  committed  doubly  in- 
decorous and  improper. 


I  This  notorious  blindness  and  equally  notorious  "per- 
%r.if\c\\j."  Is  an  enigma  very  difficult  to  solve  —  particularly 
«>  luhnson  never  helped  his  defective  vision  with  glasses.  — 
(  rt  >iisa.  1847. 

'Dr.  Harwo«)d  Informi  ne  that  Mr.  Wickins  waa  a  re- 
•  (.<><. tsble  draper  in  Lichfield.   It  Is  very  true  that  Dr.  John- 


9  S.   BY  MR.  WICKINS.* 

Drcfp/iow.— 'Walking  one  day  with  him  in  my  garden  at 
Lichfield,  we  entered  a  small  meandering  shrub))en',  whose 
**  vista  not  lengthened  to  the  sight,"  gave  promise  of  a  larger 
extent.  I  observed,  that  he  might  perhaps  conceive  that  he 
was  entermg  an  extensive  labynnth,  but  that  It  would  prove 
a  deception,  though  1  hopt^  not  an  unpardonable  one. 
•'  Sir,"  said  he.  "  don't  tell  me  of  deception  ;  a  lie.  Sir,  is  a 
lie.  whether  it  be  a  lie  to  the  eye  or  a  lie  to  the  ear." 

l'm$ — Passing  on  we  came  to  an  urn  which  I  had  erected 
to  the  memory  of  a  deceased  friend.  I  asked  him  how  he 
liked  that  urn  —  it  was  of  the  true  Tuscan  order.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  "  I  hate  urns  '  ;  thev  are  nothing,  thev  mean  nothing, 
convey  no  Ideas  but  ideas  of  horror  —  would  toey  were  beaten 
to  pieces  to  pave  our  streets  ! " 

L'oUt  Baths  —We  then  came  to  a  cold  bath.  I  expatiated 
upon  iu  salubrity.  *'  Sir,"  said  he,  "  how  do  you  do  ? " 
"  Very  well.  I  thank  you.  Doctor."  "  Then,  Sir,  let  well 
aJone,  and  be  eooteot.    I  hate  immersion."    Truly,  »a  FaU 


son  was  accustomed  to  call  on  him  during  his  visits  to  his 
native  town.  The  garden  attached  to  his  house  was  orna- 
mented in  the  manner  he  describes,  and  his  anecdotes,  though 
of  little  interi^st,  are  no  doubt  authentic —  Caoxaa. 

3  See  a  similar  tentiment  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Myddle- 
ton's  urn  to  himself,  onle,  p.  423.  —  CaoKxa. 
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for  the  fear  of  men,  »oiTie  for  the  fear  of  God :  shame  arise* 
from  the  fear  of  nu'n,  conscience  from  the  fear  of  God." 

Characters Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  delight  in  drawing 

characters  ;  and,  when  he  did  so  con  amore,  aelighted  every 
one  that  heard  him.  Indeed,  1  cannot  say  1  ever  heard  him 
draw  anv  con  odto.  though  he  professed  himself  to  t>c,  or  at 
least  to  love. a/^t>(>rf  haltr  {ant^,  p.  78.).  But  I  have  remarked 
that  his  dislike  of  any  one  seldom  prompted  him  to  say  much 
metre  than  that  the  fellow  is  a  blockhead,  a  poor  creature,  or 
toim*  such  epithet. 

Iti'unit  I.angton.  I  shall  never  forget  the  exalted  cha- 
racter he  drew  of  his  friend  Mr.  I-anpton,  nor  with  what 
energy,  what  fond  delight,  he  expatiated  in  his  praise, 
giving  him  every  exc«'IK'nce  that  nature  could  bestow,  and 
evrry  perfection  that  humanity  could  acquire.  A  literary 
la<ly  was  prt-sent,  MisH  Hannah  More,  who  perhaps  inspired 
him  with  an  unuiiual  ardour  to  shine,  which  indeed  he  did 
with  redoubled  lu»tre.  deserving  himself  the  praises  he  be- 
Ktowixl :  not  hut  I  have  often  heard  him  speak  in  terms 
e<{uaily  high  ol  Mr.  I.angton,  though  more  concisely  ex- 
pr«'.iRvd. 

Mrs.  Thrale.—  On  the  praises  of  Mrs.  Thrale  he  used  to 
dwell  with  a  peculiar  delignt,  «  paternal  fondness,  expressive 
of  conscious  exultation  in  l>eing  so  intimatelv  acquainted 
with  her.  One  day,  in  speaking  of  her  to  Mr.  Harris,  author 
of"  Ht-rmes."  and  expatiating  on  her  various  perfections, — 
the  solidity  of  her  virtues,  the  brilliancy  of  her  wit,  and  the 
strr'igth  of  her  understanding.  &c.  —  he  quoted  some  lines 
(a  St  inza.  1  believe,  but  from  what  author  I  know  not),  with 
which  he  coneluded  his  most  eloquent  eulogium,  and  of  these 
I  retained  but  the  two  last  lines  ' :  — 

*'  Virtues  —  of  such  a  generous  kind. 
Good  in  the  hist  recesses  of  the  mind." 

Mrs.  Montitf^.  —  This  brings  to  my  remembrance  the  un- 
parallelled  t-ulogium  which  the  late  Lord  Bath  made  on  Mrs. 
Slontav'U.  (  a  lady  he  was  intimately  acquaintetl  with.)  in 
sptakiiig  of  her  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  His  lordship  said, 
that  ■'  hf  dul  not  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  more  perfect 
human  t>t  ing  created,  or  ever  would  be  created,  than  Mrs. 
M<»nt.igu."  1  give  the  very  words  I  heard  from  Sir  Joshua's 
mouth  ;  from  whom  also  I  heard  that  he  rejieated  them  to 
Mr.  Burke.  obs«'rving  that  Ix>rd  Bath  could  not  have  said 
mor«-,  and  "  I  do  not  think  that  he  said  too  much,"  was  Mr. 
Knrkc's  reply.  1  have  also  heard  Dr.  Johnson  %\tc9k  of  this 
1  uly  in  terms  of  high  admiration.  *'  Sir,"  he  would  say, 
"  that  laily  exerts  more  mind  in  conversation  than  any  |>erson 
I  »"ver  met  with  :  Sir.  she  displays  such  powers  of  ratioci- 
n,(ti4Mi  —  such  radi.ttions  of  intellectual  excellence  as  are 
auiaiing  I  "  (p.  ."»<"'.<.) 

Jofinstm's  linirvoUncc.  —  It  will  doubtless  appear  highly 
paradoxical  to  the  generality  of  the  world  to  say,  that  few 
men.  m  his  ordinary  disposition  or  common  frame  of  mind, 
could  he  more  inoftfu^ive  than  Dr.  Johnson  ;  yet  surely 
tliose  who  kn*'w  his  uniform  l)enevolence.  and  its  actuating 
prim  iples  —  steady  virtue,  and  true  holiness  —  will  readily 
aKree  with  me,  tliat  p«'aoe  and  good-will  towards  man  were 
the  natural  emanations  ol  his  heart. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  I  felt  In  Dr.  Johnson's 
favour,  the  first  lime  I  was  in  his  company,  on  his  saying, 
that  a*  he  returned  to  his  hKlgiii^'s.  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in 
tlw  inorninK,  he  often  saw  poor  children  asleep  on  thresholds 
and  stalls,  and  that  he  used  to  put  i>ennies  into  their  hands 
to  buy  thi'in  a  break l"a«.t.'^ 

///.<  Ttudcrncss  —  When  travelling  with  a  lady  In  Devon- 
shire, in  a  post-rhaise.  near  the  churchyard  of  Wear,  near 
'rornn>:ton,  in  wiiirh  .she  saw  the  verdant  monument  of 
in;tternal  affection  described  in  the  *'  Melancholy  Tale,"  and 
heard  the  particular  circumstances  relating  to  the  subject  of 
it,  and  as  she  was  rel,(ting  them  to  Dr.  Johnson,  she  heard 
liim  heave  heav\  si^'hs  and  iiobs.  and  turning  round  she  saw 
bis  »lear  face  bathed  in  tears.  A  circumstance  he  h«Ml  pro- 
b.ibly  forgotten  when  he  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  manuscript 
I-.i. m  with  his  correctiim  pen  in  red  ink,**  I  know  not  when 
I  have  been  so  much  ailected."' 

Sitmtity  and  Scripture.  —  He  always  carried  a  religious  trea- 
ti>e  111  his  pocket  on  a  .Sunday,  and  he  u«ed  to  encourage  me 
to  rel.tte  to  hiin  tin-  particular  parts  of  Scripture  I  did  not 
iinder<t.iiui.  and  to  write  them  down  as  they  occurred  to  me 
in  rending  the  Bible. 

Ji'fiuson's  /fcriYfl/i't'fi.  —  When  repeating  to  me  one  day 
Grainger's  "  Ode  on  Solitude,"  (ante.  p.  .V,I.)  I  shall  never 
for^'i-t  the  concordance  of  the  soimd  of  his  voice  with  the 
gr.iud'iir  of  thove  images  ;  nor.  indeed,  the  gothic  dignity  of 
Ills  asj»e<  t,  his  look  and  matuier.  when  repeating  sublime  {tas- 
s)>|.'es.  But  what  was  very  remarkable,  though  his  cadence  in 
re.ulinK    poetry   was   so  judu-iuu.<iLy  emphatical  as  to  give 


'  Being  so  particularly  engaged  as  not  to  be  able  to  attend 
to  them  sulheiently.  —  Miss  l{i-,VNOi.i)S. 
-  And  this  at  a  time  when  he  himself  was  living  on /MfsisrW. 

—  ("HoKHt. 

"*  Mi««.  Heynolds  herself;  and  the  Melancholy  Talc,  was 
probalily  a  p<»<ni  wlii(  h  she  hi<d  written  on  this  event,  what- 
ever It  wa«..      .Sec  iifite,  p.  iW.K —  I'noKtK, 

<  See  ante,  \>.  -IK'),  lioswcll's  version  of  this  story.    It  does 


.1 


additional  force  to  the  word*  attered,  yet  in  mdhz  f^-^' 
particularly  on  common    or    familiar   MibjertA,  nri^ : 
essays,  letters,  &c.,  notblng;  could  be  morr  icj  nii!.-'-.  >~ 
his  manner,  beginning  every  period  with  a  |k»ap(."i}  •  - 
and  reading  it  with  a  vhln«',  or  with  a  ki^  c<  tfjiT  -. 
stru^^gle  for  utterance  ;  and  this,  doc  trtxn  aaj  nr..  -, 
finnity,  but  f^om  a  Strang  sinirularity.  in  md-vf^.  ■■  " 
breath,  at  If  be  had  made  a  reftolutkm  not  to  nt^n  -j.  u 
had  closed  the  sentence. 

Grainger's  Sugar-can^ **  Johnson's  reply  Ir  D-  Vzi 

ger,  who  was  refuting  his  MS.  poem  of  the  Sugir-cat-'  -    - 
will  protMbly  be  thought  more  excusable  ihas  iu  tvk.- 
to  Dr.  Percy.    When  he  came  to  the  Ime  *  Sat  »!i^     w 
of  rats  ? '  'No  1  •  cried  Dr.  Johnson,  with  fr«u  trH-^.r- 
This  he  relate  to  me  himseif  ;  laughing  l!<sm^  f  j 
conceit    of    Dr.   Grainger's     refractory   tDB«r.    ^»-^ 
happened  1  do  not  know  ;    but    I  am  c^rtast,  wrr  >-v 
that  It  was  not,  as   Mr.  Boswdl  asserts.  «:  Sl:  J  r  • ' 
for  they  ( Sir  Joshua  and  Dr.  Grainger)  were  aoCt  1  '^^ 
personally  known  to  each  other."  * 

(iesticulations.  —  I  tjeliere  no  oar-  has  descrbrf  h*  •^rv 
ordinary  gestures  or  antics  *   with  his  hand*  ar.d  'V.  .- 
cularly  when  passing  orer  the  threshold  of  »  dc^a^  ■<'  '^ ' 
l)efore  he  would  venture  to  past  through  aar  d-'cr*     • 
entering   Sir  Joshua's   hou*e  with   po'3r  )^rv.  vr^  , 
blind  ladr  who  lived  with  him.  be  would  <)U)t  b<p  ^-  ' 
else  whirl  her  at)out  on  the  steps  as  t>e  wkurlMi  t^  '    ' 
about  to  perform  his  gesticulati<ios  ;  and  a>  mvt  t  ■?  ^ 
finished,  he  would  gire  a  sudilrn  spring,  and  s^a.f  •-' 
extensive  stride  over  the  threshold,  as  if  h^  xni-j- :    ' 
wager  how  far  he  could  stride,  Mrs.  WilliarB*  ^^'^    ^ 
ing  about  outside  tlie  door,  unless  the  seriac!  UkU  ■  - 
her  hand  to  conduct  her  in.  leaving  Dr.  Jofacssa  t'   '^' 
at  the  parlour  door  much  the  same  exercise  o^*:  a^' 

But  It  was  not  only  at  the  entrance  of  adr-^  '^  ■ 
hibited  such  strange  mancpuvrea,  but  acmsii  a  r>xr  r  v  . 
street  with  company  be  has  stopped  on  a  sudoe;>  fi  '  * 
recollected  his  task,  and  bejEan  to  perform  it  iter':  ,  ■.> 
a  moh  round  him ;  and  when  he  had  linisked  w^ci-.  '-- 
his  companion  (who  probably  bad  walked  oo  (*-^ 
air  of  great  satisfaction  that  he  hvi  done  ku  cUf 
pp.  \m.  439.) 

Activity —  Dr.  Johnson  was  very  a»b<ti<-na  "i  *^ 
In  common  acquirements,  aa  well  as  tbc  a^dc--  ■     , 
particularly  in  feat«  of  activity.     One  day.  »  br  «i-    > 
In   Gunisbury   Park   (or    Paddock)   with   vsv  r    ^ 
and  ladies,  who  were  admiring  the  extra-n^a^  >■ 
some  of  the  trees,  one  of  the  feotltnes  r«san-  -     I 
when  he  was  a  boy,  he  made  nothing  of  dimbai  /r-- '     i 
I  think,  was  the  phrase)  the  largest  tb«r«.    "  ^  | 

swarm  it  now,"  replied  Dr.  Johns<m.  whscfe  nr"'< 
laugh  —  (he  was  then  between  filty  and  sixrr  > .  ■"  r 
ran  to  the  tree,  clung  round  the  trunk,  aod  onvt; 
branches, and,  I  believe,  would  have  gr<oc  ks&— ■ 
had  he  not  been  very  earnestly  eotrv(ared  to  fr*-~ 
down  he  came  with  a  triumphant  air,  ttsm*  • 
nothing  qfit. 

At  another  time,  at  a  gentleman's  seat  ts  IVv^^ 
he  and  some  company  were  sittine  to  a  ak^c  ':«  " ' 
was  a  spacious  lawn,  it  was  remaned  as  a  *«?  P-' 
for  running  a  race.    A  young  ladv  present  ya>^-  '-' 
could  outrun  any  person  ;  oo  whicb  Dr.  Jot:**"  r>  - 
said,  "  Madam,  you  cannot  outran  me;"  a»L  r  - 
the  lawn,  they  sUrted.    The  lady  at  first  kac  !.V  *>' 
but  Dr.  Johnson  happening  to  have  shpperf  :' 
small  for  his  feet,  kicked  them  alT  up  ms«  tie  ^  - 
great  length  without  them,  ifwring  the  lad-  t^"  ^- , 
and,  having  won  the  victory,  he  retro-aed.  Jra^j  •'  * 
hand,  with  looks  of  high  exultatkMi  and  d^^st:^' 

One   Sunday  moniing.  as    I   was  w^Ik  14  r^  ' 
Twickenham  meadows,  be  began  his  tcsc^  ^'~-  ^ 
feet  and  hands ;  with  the  latter  as  d"  be  va*  r^iiV 
of  a  horse  like  a  jockey  on  fall  speed     B<z  '-■  "^' 
strange  positions  of  his  feet  is  a  diflkvit  t«^    ^  — '^ ' 
would  make  the  back  part  of  his  heeb  tc  &a^  ^ 
his  toes,  as  if  he  was  aimtng  at  making  tht  Ujrm  "  • 
at  least  the  two  sides  of  one.    Tboojrft  L^dMi  ^  ~ 
were  his  gestures  on  this  partKular  eccasio*  t  T'  ' 
meadows  I  do  not  recollect.  It  is  so  ka^  ezf  •  ^   \ 
remember  that  they  were  so  extTaofdiea.7  due  i*f  * 
and  children  gathered  round  bia,  hmiftse    ^  f^ ' 
down  on  some  logs  of  wood  by  the  riv»  sa^^  »^- '_' 
dispersed  ;  when  he  pulled  oibt  of  hb  poci^  ^'' 
VeritaU  Religionis,'*  over  whlcb  he  mwmwM  fl  --  ; 
lent  rate  as  to  excite  the  curiosity  ai  soaw  j«^  • ' 
tance  to  come  and  see  what  wis  the  nac^r  vs^  • '    ^ 

Hawkins  and  Hswkenr«nk.— Aa  w»  mrtt  f^"^-* 


not  appear  wh.it  the  rudeness 
angry,"  {ante,  p.  486.  n.  1.).  b»tf  it 
thing  on  the  same  subject —  C 

»  See  ante,  pp.  4S.  166.  W.  43»  —  C 

«  This  exhibition  ocnirred  dwitc  fc«  •!*£ 

in  17fi2.  at  the  house  of  the  lady  Co 
mentioned  ante,  p.  Itt-  — 


.--    •  ■ 
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(^i<  wu  obaClnfttelj  refbtod,  the  Dock  being  considered  ■« 
.*.!  iipsUrt.  And  a  ri»al,  Alderman  Tolchcr,  who  look  a  terj 
"troDK  ^lart,  called  one  morninff,  and  Iramedlatelr  opened  oo 
iit<*  ktittject  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  appeared  to  snre  great  at- 
1. 1  It  ton,  and,  when  the  alderman  had  ceased  Bpei&lng,  replied, 
•  Vm  are  perfectly  right.  Sir  ;  I  would  let  the  rogues  die  of 
tliir«t,  ror  I  hate  a  Docker  from  mt  heart.'*  The  old  man 
H<  nt  awaT  quite  delighted,  and  told  all  his  acquaintances 
li.w  completelr  "  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  was  on  his  side  of 
lli«<  question.'* ' 

Cilutmtjf.  Ridicule.  ~  It  was  aOer  the  publication  of  the 
I.i\<'k  or  the  Pocu  that  Dr.  Karr,  being  engagml  to  dine  with 
^ir  Jo»hua  Reynolds,  mentioned,  on  coming  in,  that,  in  his 
«.»v.  iie  had  seen  a  rartcature,  which  he  thought  cIcTer.  of 
t-.-  lime  muses  flogging  Dr.  Johnson  round  Parnassus.  The 
1.1  -iircrs  of  fJray  and  others,  who  thought  their  favourites 
'iit.lij  treatcKl  in  the  LlTei.  were  laughing  at  Dr.  Farr  s 
..'•'»(iit  of  the  print,  when  Dr.  Johnson  was  himself  an- 
r.-nitrd.  Dr.  Farr  twine  the  only  stranger.  Sir  Joshua 
I  .tr<Hhn««l  hlin.  and,  to  iJr.  Farr's  inflnite  embarrassment, 
r<  {••Mtnl  what  he  had  just  been  telling  them.  Johnson  was 
I:  '>  At  all  surly  on  the  occasion,  hut  said,  turning  to  Dr.  Farr. 
'  ^ir,  I  am  Tcrv  glaii  to  hear  this.  I  hope  the  day  will  never 
n. rw  when  I  shall  neither  tx*  the  object  of  calumny  or 
iiilu  nir,  for  then  I  ihali  be  neglected  and  forgotten."  > 

••  huUlf-dt'dee."—\t  was  near  the  close  of  his  life  that 
«*«»  )oung  Udies,  who  were  warm  admirers  of  his  works,  but 
I  ..1  iwvfT  sc«n  hlmsiMf,  went  to  Bolt  (k>urt,  and,  asliing  if 
».^  v».4»  ^t  home,  were  shown  up  stairs  where  he  was  writing. 
i:>-  Uiil  down  hi*  ften  on  their  entrance,  and,  as  they  stood 
h  <<irrhim,  one  of  the  females  repeated  a  speech  of  some 
I'  1  -'fh.  prevloutly  prepared  lor  tne  occasion.  It  was  an 
«  vi.iikiiiktic  eflliiion.  which,  when  the  speaker  had  finished, 
ol>.  p.iuted  for  her  idol's  reply.  What  was  hermortiUcatioD 
tiiH  ti  ill!  he  said  was, " FiddU-df-dee,  $iwdear." 

Ilttyliry.  —  Much  pains  were  taken  by  Mr.  Hayley*B  friends 

f'»    I'H'tail  on   Dr.  John«on  to  read  **  The  Triumphs  of 

I  .  i..{MT,"  when  it  wa4  in  l;»  aeulth  ;  at  last  he  consented, 

I.  It  iM'vor  got  beyond  the  two  first  pages,  of  which  he  uttered 
«  .w  words  of  i-ontempt  that  I  have  now  forgotten.  They 
H«r«-.  however,  carriinl  to  the  author,  who  revenged  himself 
I  V  }M)ri raying  Johnton  as  Rumbte  In  his  comedy  of  "  The 
M  i  .«<>|fiira  :  *'  and  subsequentljr  he  published,  without  his 

II .  I  c.  a  "  Dialogue  in  the  Sh.iiJes  )>etween  Lord  Chesterfield 
■I'  <i  Dr.  Johnfon,"  more  distinguished  for  malignity  than 
u  t.  Doing  anonymous,  and  possessing  ytrj  little  merit,  it 
/.  tl  -till. born  from  the  press.    See  on//,  p.  773. 

^It%.  Montazu.     Lord  Lyttr Hon — Dr.  Johnion  sent  his 

I  •(('  of  Lord  LTtteUon'*in  MS.  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  who  was 

•  i<  h  di9satislie(l  with  It,  and  thought  her  friend  every  way 

•.  lorratod  ;  but  the  DtKtor  made  no  alteration.     When  he 

*  >>-f  i^ucnily  made  one  of  a  party  at  Mrs.  Muut.igu's,  he  ad- 

•  'r.    •1(1  his  hostess  two  or  three  times  after  dinner,  with  a 

*  •-<*  ir>  i-nKage  her  in  conversation  :  receiving  only  cold  and 
I  'I.  f  nti»wers,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  to  General  Paoli,  who 

.t  n.'xi  him,  and  who  told  me  the  stoiy,  •*  You  see.  Sir,  I 
4M  III!  longer  the  man  for  Mrs.  Montagu.  * 

I  .tr.mntf  CattpUt.  —  Mrs.  Pioiii  related  to  me,  that  when 
I  ir  Juiinion  one  day  ob»erved,  that  \hxu  in  general  preferred 

.  '...•  o'H-  couMlet  tney  had  written  to  any  other,  she  replied, 

•  -  >li«'  nrd  not  suppose  he  had  a  fAvourite;  he  told  her  she 
«•<•  miktaken  —  he  thought  his  best  lines  were : 

"  1'he  encmnber*d  oar  scarce  leaves  the  hostile  coast. 
Through  purple  billows  and  a  floating  host." 


•  'I' 


f  6.   BY  MR.  BARCLAY. 

"  Mr.  Barclay  >,  from  his  connection  with  Mr.  Thrale,  had 

•  ^'fti  oppttft unities  of  meeting  and  conversing  with   Dr. 

I  .ii-.ton-    On  bis  becoming  a  partner  in  tlie  brewery,  John- 

•  -I   .-idvised  bim  not  to  allow  his  commercial  pursuits  to 

•  '  «'  rr  hl«  attention  from  hit  studies.  '  A  mere  literary  man,* 

•  <  i  (!>''  IXwrtor. '  is  a  dull  man ;  a  man,  who  Is  solely  a  man 
>><  >  <i*iiir««.  u  a  sfifUA  man;  but  when  literature  and  com- 
iix  rr  ••  are  united,  thev  make  a  retp^ctabU  man.* 

-  Mr.  Barclay  saw  Johnson  ten  days  before  he  died,  when 
M  .•  latter  observeii,  *  That  they  should  never  meet  more. 

II  .»e  )ou  any  objection  to  receive  an  old  man's  bletsing  ?  * 
>?'  II  irrla?  knelt  down*  and  Johnson  gave  htm  his  blessing 
•«>'h  2 r eat  fervency. 

Mr.  Barclar  had  never  observed  any  rudeness  or  violence 
OM  the  part  of  John  fun. 
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Thi*  story  Is  told  by  Mr.  Boswell,  and  commrntod  upon 

Mr.  niakeway  {ant^,  p.  I'M.),  as  If  Dr.  Johnson  h^d  «rrf. 

iti  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  contest;  whereas  Dr. 

''»*e,  more  naturally,  represents  him  u  JIatSffing.  with  an 

>'  .i)  vehemence,  the  prejudices  of  the  worth/  alderman, 

I  !■  known,  from  fither  circumstances,  to  have  been  of  a 

-.  Z'olotu  disposition.  —  Cnokem. 

I'his  was  his  usual  declaration  on  all  such  occnsion*.    If 

*  >on  had  been  an  amatetir  author,  abuse  and  even  criticiim 

1  no  d^Miht  hare  given  him  pain,  but,  to  an  author  by 

'<  »♦!  »n  aiHl  one  who.  for  »o  many  )eMr».  had  iirvd  by  his 

,  til*'  gti>al«ftt  mttlurtuiio  would  be  neglect ;  for  his  daily 


*'  He  has  seen  Boswell  lay  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
take  oat  his  lablMs,  In  order  to  register  a  good  anecdote. 

**  When  Johnson  proceeded  to  the  dining-room,  one  of  Mr. 
Thrale's  servants  handed  him  a  wig  of  a  smarter  description 
than  the  one  he  wore  In  the  morning ;  the  exchange  triok 
place  in  the  hall,  or  passage.  Johnson,  like  many  other 
men,  was  always  in  much  better  humour  after  dinner  than 
b^ore." 


i  7.  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  WINDHAM. 

Understanding  that  a  Journal  kept  by  the  late  Mr.  Wind- 
ham contained  some  particulars  relating  to  Dr.  Johnson.  1 
applied  to  my  friend  Admiral  Windham,  that  geiitlenian'M 
nephew  and  heir,  for  permission  to  see  the  Journal,  wim  li 
the  Admiral  most  readily  granted  ;  but  a  gemlemaii  (Mr. 
Thomas  Amyot).  to  whose  care  the  papers  had  iM*en  pre- 
viously consigned,  with  a  view  to  his  writing  the  lili»f 
Mr.  V^'lndham,  declimBd  to  favour  me  with  the  dcMrid 
information.  From  another  quarter,  however,  I  have  Ihcd 
enabled  to  present  the  reader  with  the  following  extr.<t  ts 
made  from  the  original  Journal,  before  (as  Isuppofe)  it 
was  confided  to  Mr.  Amyot.  Mr.  Amyot  afterwiir«iK  com- 
muuicated  some  extracts  from  the  Journal  to  Mr.  Wright, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  tie  so  full  a*  those  with  which  1 
was  favoured.  —  CaoKBR,  1(<31— 47. 

From  Slsf  lo  30fA  Attgtut,  17M.  —  Tki$  mtervai  wa$  paxxnt 
Ay  Hr.  H'tndMam  in  a  circuitous Joumejf  to  Athhouru,  uhcn 
he  paid  a  rtsit  qf  a  few  daya  to  kt$  Jriend  Dr.  Joktuon,  [x'l- 
MB/e,  pp.  7B4~7H6.j,  and  koMpreterred  the  foUowing  wtuutct 
of  their  eonoertations,  under  the  tUle  qf**  Joknaoniana." 

Amusement. — "  The  principle  of  all  amusement  it  to  beguile 
time  and  to  fill  the  interval  between  active  thoughts  and 
perfect  vacuity." 

Homer —  "  The  source  of  every  thing,  either  in  or  out.  uf 
nature,  that  can  serve  the  pur|M)»e  of  poetry.  Is  to  be  foiiiid 
in  Homer ;  — every  spetMes  of  distress,  every  modiHcatiuii  ut 
heroic  character,  battles,  ktomis,  ghosts,  incantations.  Sec." 

Translation  from  the  Grrek.  — "  Much  credit  is  due  to  the 
first  translators  of  Greek  authors.  Gravius  and  Beneiiu-tus 
give  the  palm  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  amongall  thetraii»lator» 
uf  Lucian." 

Odvtsry.  —  **  Dr.  Johnson  said,  be  had  never  read  tliruiiKli 
the  Od>*>ey  completely  in  the  original." 

Johnson  s  first  Declamation.  ^"^^  Anecdote  of  his  first  de. 
clamation  at  Ck)llege.  that  having  neglected  to  write  it  till 
the  morning  of  his  hieing  to  repeat  it,  and  having  only  une 
ct>py,  he  got  part  of  it  by  heart,  while  he  was  walking  inio 
the  Hall,  and  the  rest  he 'repeated  as  well  as  he  could  extem- 
pore." 

The  Ramei  —  **  Anecdote  of  his  tutor,  who  told  them  th.it 
the  Ramei,  the  followers  of  Ramus,  were  so  called  Imm 
Hnmvs.  a  bow."  * 

Johnson's  Idleness — "  Description  of  himself  as  very  idle 
and  neglectlul  of  hi.«  studies." 

Latin —  "  His  opinion,  that  I  could  not  name  above  (lie  of 
my  college  acquaintance  who  read  I«atin  with  ease  suthrifiit 
tu  make  It  pleA»urablc.  Thediflicultiesuf  the  language  uvvr- 
power  the  aesire  of  reading  the  author." 

"  That  he  read  Latin  with  at  much  ease  when  he  went  to 
college  as  at  present." 

"  That  a  year  or  two  elapsed  between  *'  his  quitting  school 
and  going  to  college. 

Thomas  Heame.  —  "  His  opinion  of  that  fact  of  Thomas 
Hearoe,  tliat  he  had  never  been  in  London.*' 

Ornl's  Fasti.  Wottan.  Wood.  —  "  Recommended  the 
reailing  the  Fasti  of  Ovid,  — also  Wottoii,  and  Wood  on 
Homer." 

Orid  smd  Virgil "Commended   Ovid's  description   of 

the  death  of  Hercules  —  doubted  vthether  Virgil  would  not 
haie  loaded  the  description  with  too  many  line  words ;  that 
Virgil  would  sometimes  dare  ^erba.'* 

Stffles — "  Upuium  that  tiiere  were  three  ways  in  nhirh 
writing  might  be  unnatural;  by  being  bombasttc  aii<i  ai'ove 
nature  —  <^-r/rrf and  (jetideit.  fringing  events  with  orn»in<-iit< 
which  nature  did  not  afford —or  ircnA  and  lielow  nature. 
That  neither  of  the  first  would  please  long.  That  the  third 
mijcht  indeed  please  a  good  while,  or  at  least  many  ;  (mm  auM- 
Imbecility,  ami  consequently  a  love  of  imbecility,  might  t»c 
found  In  many." 

A  Good  Hork.  —  "  Baretti  had  told  him  of  some  lUli.tn 
author,  who  irild  that  a  gcxjd  work  must  be  that  with  «hi(  h 
the  vulgar  were  pleased,  and  of  which  the  learned  could  tell 


bread  de|>ended  on  the  sensation  his  works  might  cre.ite. 
This  observation  would  be  found  applicable  to  many  uther 
cases.—  Caoxaa. 

^  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  of  Bury  Hill,  near  Dork>ng.  from 
whom  Mr.  Markland  derived  these  memoranda  In  IMS,  died 
in  IM3I,  at  an  advanced  age. —  Caoxta. 

*  Sie  in  the  MS.  before  me,  as  well  as  in  that  to  which  Mr. 
Wright  ha*l  arcru:  no  doubt  an  error  of  Mr.  WiiMih.iin'i 
own  pen  for  hongh  ;  but  the  Mundrr  of  the  tutor  corroboratt  a 
what  is  Mid  antr  (p.  13.)  of  Mr.  Jorden's  scanty  litcrAturv. 
— '  Choxcb. 

3  H  3 


staff  say*,  the   Doctor  "  would  have  a  tort  of  alacrity  at 
i>iiikm>,'.'* ' 

Tfi,'  I'musiit''  Mfdicis — Upon  the  margin  utood  [a  cast  of] 
the  Venus  dc'  Modicis  — 

*'  So  stand*  tl»o  statue  that  enchants  the  world.'* 

"  Throw  hor."  «ah\  he.  '■  into  the  pond  to  hide  her  naked- 
ru'>N.  lud  lo  ruol  her  laMMviou<>n('kS." 

Si/irtin  Ittt-'ix.  —  He  tluni.  with  some  difficulty,  squeeze*! 
hiiiix'ir  into  a  r«K)i-lum.>t',  when  his  eye  caught  the  following 
luK-8  from  rarui'll ;  — 

"  fJo  s»Mrrh  anmiig  your  idh*  dreams, 
Vuur  busy,  or  your  vain  extremes, 
And  (hid  a  life  of  equal  bli»s. 
Or  own  the  next  bfgan  in  this." 

The  Doctor,  however,  not  possessing  any  $ylvan  ideas, 
soiNix-d  not  to  admit  that  h«'aven  could  be  an  Arcadia. 

Sotiic  (ii)ud  rreri/  Dai/.  —  l  then  observed  him  with  Hercii- 
I'Mti  fitrfnpth  tupK"»K  at  a  nail  which  he  was  endearouring 
to  «'xtra(n  from  the  bark  of  a  plum  tree  ;  and  having  accom- 
pli'.hr'd  it.  he  exclaimed,  '*  There.  .Sir,  I  have  done  sotng  good 
to.  lay  ;  th«'  tree  iiii^ht  have  f»'stiri>d.  I  make  a  rule,  Sir,  to 
do  «.ou)<«  ko»m1  every  day  of  my  life." 

Sft-nir't  St't-muriM — Hftiirning  through  the  house,  he 
stcpjiod  Into  a  small  study  or  book  rfM>ni.  The  first  book  he 
laiil  l)i«*  hands  u|M>n  was  Marwood's -**  Liberal  Transl.ation 
ol  tlic  Nt'w  re^tament.  •  Tlie  passage  which  tirst  caught  his 
«•>••  w.is  from  that  sublinie  apostrophe  in  St.  John,  upon  the 
laisiiig  of  I.azHrus,  "  Jrsus  wept,'*  which  Harwood  had 
rniuritrdly  ren<lered  *'  and  Jesiis,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
bur.t  into  a  Horxl  of  tears."  He  Contemptuously  threw  the 
book  asi(li\  ixciaiming,  "  Puppv  I "  I  tht-n  showed  him 
.Sicnif's  Sermons.  ".Sir,"  said  he,  "do  you  ever  read  anj 
c»tlur<  ?  "  •■  Y.s.  Doctor ;  I  road  Sherlock,  rillolson.  Beve- 
ri  i^'r.  and  others.'  "Ay.  Sir,  there  you  drink  the  cup  of 
salvation  to  the  bottom;  here  you  have  merely  the  froth 
frotn  the  surf  ice." 

SfHik.</u(in's  ^fttlbfrry  Vase.  Garrick.  —  Within  this 
room  vtoixl  tbf  ShaK'spearean  mulberry  vase,  on  a  pedestal, 
given  by  me  to  Mr  Garrick,  aiiii  which  was  nMrenlly  ft(dd, 
with  Mr.  Carruk's  gems,  at  Mrs.  Carrick's  sale  at  Hampton. 
Tlif  Doctor  re.id  the  inscription  :  — 

"  SviKFn  TO  Shakspeark, 

And  Ml  honour  of 

David  (»akkick.  Ksg. 

The  Ornament  — the  Reformer 

Of  the  Hrttish  Stage."  3 

"  Ay.  Sir;  D.jvy.  Davy  loves  flattery;  but  here,  indeed, 
you  have  Mitt,  red  hitn  as  he  deserves,  paying  a  just  tribute 
to  his  niei  It  " 
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BY    MU.  fnU'.KN,    OF    LICHFIELD.* 


Dr.  Kippis.  lioyat  Sveiety.  —  Dr.  Brockleshy,  a  few  dnys 
bet  lie  the  de.uh  of  Dr.  Joinis<»ii,  found  on  the  Udde  Dr. 
Kippi>'>  .uroiint  of  the  Di. pules  of  the  Uoyal  Society.  Dr. 
JniiiiM.n  lnl^uire<^  nl  bis  piiy-ivian  if  lie  had  read  it,  who  an- 
-svv.  r.tl  in  the  iieirative.  '  You  have  snstaine<l  no  h)ss.  Sir. 
It  is  poor  stnir.  indeed,  a  sad  nn>rhoIar-like  performance.  I 
eoiil  1  nut  ban-  Ijeheved  tint  that  man  wojdd  have  written  so 
ill  •• 

Dr.  M'.irr</i.  — When  some  of  Johnson's  friends  desired  to 
«all  ill  Dr  Uarien,  be  ^.lld,  they  might  call  in  any  body 
tli'V  ple.iMii;  and  Warren  was  called.  \t  ids  going  away, 
•'  ^oii  i,,iv».  ,-,.ine  in,"  (said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  .it  the  eleventh 
111  iir  :  i.ut  you  si)  dl  le  p.iid  the  same  with  your  fellow- 
I  il'otn.  is.  Fr.iniis,  put  into  Dr.  Warren's  coach  a  copy  of 
til     ■  lln.'li-li  Port's.'  ■■     {(lUir,  p.  8()(».)_(;. 

i'citi  ot  /><v///(.  — Some  years  l)efoie,  some  person  in  a  com- 
pany at  Salisbury,  of  w-huh  Dr.  J«>hnson  was  one,  vouched 
lor  I  be  romp  any,  that  there  wa.s  nobody  in  it  afraid  of  death. 
—  ••  Speak  f..r  yoursell.  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  **  for  indeed  I 
am."  ••  1  liiil  not  s  ly  of  lit/iH^."  replied  the  other  ;  "  but  «if 
•  le.ith,  meanim:  its  con.sccpiences."  "  And  so  I  mean,"  re- 
joiiiei  f!M>  Doetor;  "  I  am  very  seriously  afraid  of  the  coD- 

M(|U.   lit*  .s." 


^    1.    HY    THE    REV.    MR.  TARKER.* 

St,)if  11,  /  ._  Dr.  Johnson's  friendship  for  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
AKton  comiiHiued  at  the  palace  in  Lichfield,  the  residence 


'  .\  mistake  —  he  was  a  good  swimmer.     See  anfr,  p.  524. 

—  Chokkr. 

-  Tin-  reader  mint  bear  in  mind  th.it  this  Doctor  Edward 
Harwood,  mtl^,  p.  ;V»f,..  i.  not  to  be  <(>iifoundeil  with  Dr. 
Thomas  Harwood.  the  historian  of  Lichfield. —Crokrr. 

^  This  vase  was  in  the  collection  of  Thomas  Hill.  Esq..  of 
the  Adelphi.  — Wnuiiir.  " 

^   See  ante,  p.  4'.rt). C. 


of  Mr.  Walmesley :  with  Mr»-  Gastrel  be  berais?  K^^n.-J 
in  London,  at  the  house  of  her  br«>thcr-tu-U«.  Mr.  li  --' 
During  the  Doctor's  annual  visits  to  his  dzsig-brr^-ij-iiT. 
Lucy  Porter,  he  spent  much  of  hi*  time  ax  Sto»  lii    » ••- 
Mrs.  Gastrel  and  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Astoo  residjiL   Tu^  »- > 
the   daughters  of  Sir  Thomas    Aston,  of  .Ut^a   iL  . 
Cheshire,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  b**ing  applied  U'  i .-  - 
acctjunt  of  his  family,  to  illustrate  the  htrturyof  (v    tt 
he  replied,  that  "  the  title  and  eatate  had  c«c«>i-^.    rn 
father  to  son  for  thirty  generations,  and  that  b^^hri^^r;  -:-t 
were  neither  much  richer  nor  much  poorer  tiiASiirt  icr^ 
at  first." 

Dr.  Hunter,  ifiss  S^vard.  —  He  tised  to  bt  af  > 
Hunter,  [p.  7.]  master  of  the  free  grammar  schiJ.  L-ctl  i 
that  he  never  taught  a  boy  in  his  life — be  whip^-Ri  m-  '■>•' 
learned.  Hunter  was  a  pompous  man,  and  Berrr  rj-  -. 
the  school  without  his  gown  and  cassock,  and  bn  %\:  . 
dressed.  He  had  a  remarkabif  atem  look,  and  Dr.  Jx^sc 
said,  he  could  tremble  at  the  sight  of  Hiss  Sevard,  ste  ta 
so  like  her  grandfather. 

Lives  of  the  Poets Mrs.  Gastrel  was  on  aviiii  <  % 

Hervey's,  in  London,  at  the  time  that  Johosus  »!» nrar: 
the  Hamldcr ;  the  printer's  boj  woold  often  cts»  s  C"  V5 
to  their  house,  and  wait  while  be  wrote  off  a  paf<i:  i.:  -■ 

Eress  in  a  room  full  of  company.  A  great  portKs  >( -ic 
.ives  of  the  Poets  was  written  at  Stow  Hill :  be  k*3  <!  -i^" 
by  one  of  the  windows,  which  was  freqomtly  sarrr*!-::^  ^ 
five  or  six  ladies  engaged  in  work  or  conver^^J-xi.  'ir 
Gastrel  had  a  very  valuable  edition  of  Bailey's  Dtr:;t>  i^  ■ 
which  he  often  referred.  She  told  him  that  Mis*  ^^-"> 
said  that  he  bad  made  poetry  of  no  value  \rf  hn  crr^  w 
*•  Why.  my  dear  lady,"  replied  he.  "  if  silvo-  is  dirty,  a  ^  tt 
the  less  valuable  for  a  good  scouring." 

Ciimbing — A  large  party  had  one  day  been  tntitnltr'^-' 
the  Doctor  at  Stow  Hill:  the  dinner  waited  &«-  br^  :.^: ' 
usual  hour,  and  the  company  were  about  tositdjs:  it^* 
Johnson  appeared  at  the  great  irate ;  he  stood  for  >«2.^~a 
in  deep  contemplation,  and  at  length  began  to  cLct  .v  u 
having  succeeded  in  clearing  it,  adva!le^d  with  ba*n  <:'  - 
towards  tbe  house.  On  bis  arrival  Mrs.  Gastrd  tjif^  - 
"  if  he  had  forgotten  that  there  was  a  small  gate  (or  ii-x  -,-- 
sengers  by  the  side  of  the  carriage  entraDce."  'N  ,  • 
dear  lady,  by  no  means,"  replied  the  I>octor;  *-bo:  1  •--* 
mind  to  try  whether  I  could  climb  a  gate  now  as  I  js^^  ^  * 
when  I  was  a  lad.'' 

Cato's  Soiiiogujf.  —  One  day  Mrs.  Gastrel  set  a  felt  ~  ' 
repeat  to  him  Calo's  soliloquy,  which  she  went  i>^rc>a^  '^ 
correctly.     The    Doctor,   after    a  pause,  asked  f*  ^'^ 
*'  What  was  to  bring  Cato  to  an  end  ?  "    She  sAid  -;  'c  • 
knife.    "  No,  my  dear,  it  was  not  »o."   "  My  too:  Pc.   - 
it  was  a  knife."    '*  Why,  aunt   Polly's  knife  bwj  ^ 
was  a  dagger,  my  dear."'   He  then  asked  her  thi-  cj    --■, 
"  bane  and  antidote,"  which  she  waa  unatde  to  r«e     -'■ 
Gastrel  said,  "  You  cannot  expect  «o  young  a  cfc;  d  ^  l"* ' 
the  meaning  of  such  word*."     He  then  s»id.  *■  Mj  im  i^  • 
many  pence  are  there  in  sixpence  f  "    "I  cannoi  tr'  > 
was  the  half*terrificd  reply.     On  thifc,  addressee  ar-'* 
Mrs.  Gastrel,  he  said,  "  Now,  my  dear  lady,  caa  ajt  -t-^-;  * 
more  ridiculous  than  to  teach  a  child  Cato's  »oi  ix-^  •' 
does  not  know  how  many  pence  there  are  in  sixp^no  - 

Charity.—  The  ladies  at   Stow  Hill  would  octaj.  •=*  '  "^ 
huke  Dr.  Johnson   for  the  indiscrimii;ate  exrai''   ' 
charity  to  all  who  applied  for  It.     **  There  wa»  thi:  *cr 
said  one  of  them,  *'  lo  whom  you  yesterday  gave  ^'.-i'    - 
why  she  was  at  church  to-dav  in  long  aleevei  aoc  'r<^-- 
**  Well,  my  dear,"  rrplied   ^obniion,  "and  if  it  rm  - 
woman  pleasure,  why  should  she  not  wear  thexc  ?" 

Gilbert  fVaitnesiey.  —  He  had  long  proini*«d  to  ■^'' "' 
Walmesley's  epitaph,  and  Mrs.  W.  waited  for  it.  •:: ''""  ' 
erect  a  monument  to  her  husband's  memory :  prorr^t-- 
however,  one  of  the  Doctor'*  few  failings,  preveoix  r^f  "  - 
finished  ;   he  was  engaged  upon    it  in  his  iast  iV^^-  '- 
when  the  physicians,  at  his  own  request,  in f5»rm««  f-     ~ 
danger,  he  pushed  the  papers  from  t>rfoTe  him,  w  ?• 
was  too  late  to  write  the  epitaph  of  an(^ber,  whra  fe;  s&^ 
so  soon  want  one  himself."^ 


}  5.    BY  MRS.  ROSE-' 

The  Dockers.-'Dr.  Mudge  used  to  relate,  a*  s  pr^ ' ' 
Dr,  Johnson's  quick  discernment  into  charia^r :  -  ^ *"• 
he  was  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  Mudge  at  Plymouih,  tb<*  ;rki^ 
of  the  Dock  (now  Dcvonport)  were  very  deslroai  -'  * ' 
town  being  supplied  with  water,  to  efl^ct  which  »  *»>'■' 
sary  to  obtain  ttie  consent  of  ttie  Corporaticoi  of  Pijr^  — 


*  The  following  anecdotes  are  loM  by  Mr.  Pe-is-.  ^^ 
the  relation  of  Mrs.  Aston  and  her  aister Cs'-iss 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake  liere.  —  Wal«rr-'^  ''-  •' 
1751 .  Surely  they  were  not  33  j-^eara  waftine  tfo  &  tf^  - 
—  Crorer.  1847. 

7  Mrs.  Rose,  who  has  (^ligingTycoramnntcased  tt.ri»  r^ 
dotes,  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Farr,  o(  Piyjfcxtfh.  swi  -'^ 
daughter-in-law  of  Dr.  Johnson's  old  friend.  Pr.  ivje- 
Chiswick.  —  Crokcr. 
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thii  WM  otetlnatoly  refbied.  th«  Dock  being  contidered  as 
^1  upitart.  And  a  rira),  Alderman  Tolcher,  who  took  a  very 
•trong  part,  calird  one  roominff,  and  inamediateir  opened  ou 
(he  subject  to  Dr.  John«on,  who  appeared  to  gire  great  at- 
tention, and,  when  the  alderman  had  ceased  speutng,  replied, 
"  You  are  perfectly  right.  Sir  ;  I  would  let  the  rogues  die  of 
thtrst,  for  I  hate  a  Docker  from  mw  heart/*  The  old  man 
went  awar  quite  delighted,  and  told  all  his  acquatnUncet 
how  completelr  "  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  was  on  kis  side  at 
the  question." ' 

Catunnuf.  Ridicule.  _  It  was  alter  the  publication  of  the 
I^ives  of  the  Poets  that  Dr.  Farr.  being  engaged  to  dine  with 
Sir  Joshua  Re)-nolds,  mentioned,  on  coming  in,  that,  in  hU 
«  AS,  he  hod  seen  a  caricature,  which  be  thought  clerer,  of 
tl>t>  nine  must's  flogging  Dr.  Johnson  round  Parnassus.  The 
iuluiirer«  of  Gray  and  others,  who  thought  their  favourites 
hAnily  treated  in  the  Lives,  were  laughing  at  Dr.  Farr  s 
iucouiit  of  the  print,  when  Dr.  Johnson  was  himself  an- 
nuunced.  Dr.  Farr  being  the  only  stranger.  Sir  Joshua 
iiitrodured  hlin.  and,  to  Dr.  Farr'i  infinite  embarrassment, 
r<-}>eAtrd  what  he  iiad  just  been  telling  them.  Johnson  was 
not  ut  all  surly  on  the  occasion,  but  said,  turning  to  Dr.  Farr. 
"  Sir,  I  am  Terr  glad  to  hear  this.  I  hope  the  day  will  never 
arrive  when  I  shall  neither  bo  the  object  of  calumny  or 
ridu-ule,  for  then  I  ihall  be  neglected  and  forgotten."  > 

*'  Fiiidit-4e'dee."—\t  was  near  the  close  of  his  life  that 
two  young  Udies.  who  were  warm  admirers  of  his  works,  but 
hud  never  sec>n  himself,  went  to  Bolt  Court,  and.  asking  if 
iif  was  at  home,  were  shown  up  stairs  where  he  was  writing, 
lie  Uid  down  bis  pen  on  their  etitrance,  and,  as  they  stood 
iM'fore  him,  one  of  the  females  reneated  a  speech  of  some 
li-oi^h,  preriuusly  prepared  lor  the  occuiun.  It  was  an 
I'lithustastic  efllhsion.  which,  when  the  speaker  had  finished, 
•h«-  panted  for  her  idol's  reply.  What  was  her  mortification 
» lien  all  he  said  was, "  FiddU-de-dee,  mwdear." 

llaiflfff.  —  Much  pains  were  taken  by  Mr.  Ilayley's  frlendi 
to  prevMtl  on  Dr.  John«on  to  read  **  The  Triumphs  of 
TiMiiper,"  when  it  was  in  its  senlth  ;  at  last  he  consented, 
L'lt  never  got  beyond  the  two  first  pages,  of  which  he  uttered 
«  lew  words  of  lontt^mpt  that  I  have  now  forgotten.  Ther 
«  ore,  however,  carried  to  the  author,  who  revenged  himself 
bv  portraying  Johnson  as  RumbU  In  his  comedy  of  '*  The 
M.uisuleum  I  **  and  subsequently  he  published,  without  his 
n.\-i)e,  a  **  Dialogue  In  the  Shades  between  Lord  Chesterfield 
and  Dr.  Johnson,"  more  distinguished  for  malignity  than 
Wit.  Being  anonymous,  and  possessing  very  little  merit,  it 
fell  still<born  from  the  press.    See  an/c,  p.  773. 

Mrt.  Montapi.  Lord  LytUlttm,  —  Dr.  Johnson  sent  his 
"  Ltfe  of  Lord  Lvttelton '*  In  MS.  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  who  wu 
much  dissatisfied  with  It,  and  thought  her  fVleod  every  way 
underrated  ;  but  the  Doctor  made  no  alteration.  When  he 
•«ib»equently  made  one  of  a  party  at  Mrs.  Montagu's,  he  ad- 
<lrr»M:d  his  hostess  two  or  three  times  after  dinner,  with  a 
(o  engage  her  in  conversation :  receiving  only  cold  and 


vie 


brief  an*wers.  he  said,  In  a  low  voice,  to  General  raoll,  who 
sAt  next  him,  and  who  told  me  the  storv,  "  You  see.  Sir,  I 
ajn  no  longer  the  man  for  Mrs.  Montaeti.'^* 

FavoufiU  Couplet —  Mrs.  Pioiti  related  to  me,  that  when 
I>r  Joltnson  one  day  observed,  that  |>oels  In  general  preferred 
aorne  one  coui>let  tney  had  written  to  any  other,  she  replied, 
th.it  she  did  nut  su|>po9e  he  had  a  favourite ;  he  told  her  she 
was  mistaken  ~  he  thought  bis  best  lines  were :  — 

**  The  encunber'd  oar  scaree  leaves  the  hostile  eoast. 
Through  purple  billows  and  a  floating  hoat."* 


{  6.   BY  MR.  BARCLAY. 

"  Mr.  Barclay  >,  from  his  connection  with  Mr.  Thrale,  had 
several  opportunities  of  meetmg  ."md  conversing  with  Dr. 
Johnson.  On  his  becoming  a  partner  in  the  brewery,  John- 
son advised  him  not  to  allow  his  commercial  pursuits  to 
divert  his  attention  from  his  studies.  *  A  mere  literary  man,* 
said  the  Doctor.  *  Is  a  duU  man ;  a  man.  who  Is  solely  a  man 
of  business,  is  a  teffttk  man ;  but  when  literature  and  com- 
merre  are  united,  they  make  a  retpectable  man.* 

"  Mr.  Barclay  saw  Johnson  ten  days  before  he  died,  when 
the  latter  observed,  'That  they  should  never  meet  more. 
Have  you  any  objection  to  receive  an  old  man's  blessing  ?  * 
Mr.  Barrlav  knelt  down,  and  Johnson  gave  him  bis  blesung 
w  ith  great  fervency. 

"  Mr.  Barclav  had  never  obaerved  any  rudeness  or  violence 
on  the  part  of  Johnson. 


I  This  story  Is  told  by  Mr.  Boswell,  and  commented  upon 
by  Mr.  Blakeway  {antk,  p.  128.),  as  If  Dr.  Johnson  had  uri^ 
#>'•«/«  entered  Into  the  spirit  of  the  contest;  whereas  Dr. 
>IaJ(;e,  more  naturally,  represents  him  wk  Jlatiering,  with  an 
iri>nlral  vehemence,  the  prejudices  of  the  worthy  alderman, 
who  IS  known,  from  other  circumstances,  to  have  been  of  a 
ver>  xtalou*  dls|position.  —  Cborxr. 

3  This  was  bis  usual  declaration  on  all  such  occasions.  If 
Jnhnton  had  been  an  amateur  author,  abuse  and  even  criticism 
woiitfl  no  do«iht  have  given  him  pain,  but,  to  an  author  by 
firofes«l<*n  aod  one  who.  for  so  manv  years,  had  livrd  by  his 
1 1  n,  til*'  greatest  misfortune  would  be  neglect ;  for  his  daily 


**  He  has  seen  Boiwell  lay  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
take  out  his  Ubleis,  In  order  to  register  a  good  anecdote. 

"  When  Johnson  proceeded  to  the  dining-room,  one  of  Mr. 
Tbrale's  servants  handed  him  a  wig  of  a  smarter  description 
than  the  one  he  wore  in  tlie  morning ;  the  exchange  took 
pUee  In  the  hall,  or  passage.  Johnson,  like  many  other 
men,  was  always  in  much  better  humour  ^fUr  dinner  than 
hrfore:* 

%  7.  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  WINDHAM. 

Understanding  that  a  Journal  kept  by  the  late  Mr.  Wind- 
ham contained  s^ime  particulars  relating  to  Dr.  Johnson,  I 
applied  to  my  friend  Admiral  Windham,  tliat  gentleman's 
nephew  and  heir,  for  permission  to  see  the  Journal,  which 
the  Admiral  moat  reaclily  granted  ;  but  a  gentleman  (Mr. 
Thomas  Amyot),  to  whose  care  the  papers  had  been  pre- 
viously consigned,  with  a  view  to  bis  writing  the  life  of 
Mr.  Windham,  declined  to  favour  me  with  the  desired 
information.  From  another  qiuurter,  however,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  present  the  reader  with  the  following  extracts 
made  from  the  original  Jourital,  before  (as  I  suppose)  it 
was  confided  to  Mr.  Amyot.  Mr.  Amyot  afterwards  com- 
municated some  extracts  f^om  the  Journal  to  Mr.  Wright, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  lie  so  full  aa  those  with  which  I 
was  favoured.  —  CaoKBR,  l(<3t— 47. 

AtMss  %\$i  to  8(MA  Augusts  17H4.  _  This  htlerwil  spm  paard 
bg  Mr.  Windkam  in  a  circuitoua Journey  to  Atkbomm,  vkm 
ke  paid  a  et'si/  q^  ofeto  dams  to  Ais  Jrirmd  Dr.  Jokmson^  [see 
ON/^,  pp.  7H4— 786.J,  amd  koM preterwifd  the  /otkneimg  minutes 
qf  their  amocrmtionst  umder  the  title  qf "  Johnaoniitma.** 

Jmusemenl.—**  The  principle  of  ail  amusement  is  to  beguile 
time  and  to  fill  the  interval  between  active  thoughts  and 
perfect  vacuity." 

Homer.  —  **  The  source  of  every  thing,  either  In  or  out  of 
nature,  that  can  serve  the  purpose  of  poetry,  Is  to  be  found 
In  Homer ;  —  every  species  of  distress,  every  modification  of 
heroic  character,  battles,  storms,  ghosts,  incantations,  ftc." 

Translation  from  the  Grt-ek.^"  Much  credit  is  due  to  the 
first  translators  of  Greek  authors.  Grsiviua  and  Bcnedictus 
give  the  palm  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  among  all  the  translators 
of  Luchin.'* 

Odyssey.^**  Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  had  never  read  through 
the  Odyssey  completely  in  the  original." 

Johnson's  first  Deelnmolion.'-'*'  Anecdote  of  his  first  do- 
cUmation  at  College,  that  having  neglected  to  write  it  till 
the  morning  of  his  being  to  repeat  It,  and  having  only  one 
LHipy,  he  got  part  of  it  by  heart,  while  he  was  walking  into 
the  Hall,  and  the  rest  he  repeated  as  well  as  he  could  extem- 
pore. 

The  Ramei  —  **  Anecdote  of  his  tutor,  who  told  them  that 
the  Ramei,  the  followers  of  Ramus,  were  so  called  from 
Ramus,  a  bow."  * 

Johnson's  Idleness.  —  "  Deacriptloo  of  himself  as  very  Idle 
and  neglectful  of  his  studies." 

iMtin.  —  "  His  opinion,  that  I  could  not  name  above  five  of 
my  college  acquaintance  who  read  Latin  with  ease  sufficient 
to  make  it  pleasurable.  The  difficulties  of  the  language  over- 
power the  desire  of  reading  the  author." 

**  That  he  read  Latin  with  as  much  ease  when  be  vent  to 
college  as  at  present." 

"  That  a  yc«r  or  two  elapaed  between  "  bis  qolttlng  school 
and  going  to  college. 

Thomas  Heamc.  —  "  His  opinion  of  that  fact  of  Thomas 
Heame,  that  he  had  never  been  in  London.*' 

Opid*s  Fasti.  Wotton.  Wood.  —  "  Recommended  the 
reading  the  Fasti  of  Ovid,  — also  Wotton,  and  Wood  on 
Homer." 

Ooid  and  Virgil "Commended  Ovid's  description  of 

the  death  of  Hercules  —  doubted  whether  Virgil  would  not 
have  loaded  the  description  with  too  many  fine  words ;  that 
Virgil  would  sometimes  dare  werba." 

Styles.  -~ "  Opinion  that  there  were  three  ways  in  which 
writing  might  be  unnatural ;  by  being  bombastic  and  above 
nature  ~  t^jfirtedtnd  beside  It.  fringing  events  with  ornaments 
which  nature  did  not  afford^ or  weak  and  below  nature. 
That  neither  of  the  first  would  please  long.  That  the  third 
might  Indeed  please  a  good  while,  or  at  least  many  ;  because 
Imbecility,  and  consequently  a  love  of  Imbecility,  might  be 
found  in  many." 

J  Good  Work.—  **  BaretU  had  told  him  of  some  lUlian 
author,  who  said  that  a  good  work  must  be  that  with  which 
the  vulgar  were  pleased,  and  of  which  the  learned  could  tell 

bread  depended  on  the  sensation  his  works  might  create. 
This  observation  would  be  found  applicable  to  many  other 
cases.— CaoKiB. 

>  Robert  Barclay.  Esq.  of  Bury  Hill,  near  Dorking,  fk-om 
whom  Mr.  Markluid  derived  these  memoranda  In  IMS,  died     I 
In  1831,  at  an  advanced  age.—  Cboku. 

<  Sn;  in  the  MS.  before  me,  aa  well  as  in  tliat  to  which  Mr. 
Wright  had  access :  no  doubt  an  error  of  Mr.  Windham's 
own  pen  for  bough  ;  but  the  blunder  of  the  tutor  corroboratea 
what  is  said  ante  (p.  13.)  of  Mr.  Jordcn's  scanty  literature. 
—  CauKsa. 
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why  it  pleased  —  that  it  must  he  able  to  employ  the  Icirncd. 
and  detain  the  idle.  Chevy  Cha»e  plca.«ed  the  vulgar,  but 
di<i  not  satisiv  the  learned  ;  it  did  not  till  a  mind  rapable  of 
thinking  8tr<>ii>jly.  The  merit  ot"  Shakspeare  was  such  a»  the 
iniiorant  could  take  in.  and  the  learneil  add  nothing  to" 

'*  Sfnt  Ttiagni  tK>niinis,"  S(C.  —  *'  Slat  magni  nomtnis  umbra 
he  u'oidd  ronttrue  a»,  umbra  quce  ctt  magninominit,  hue  at, 
a/rhriil.i." 

I'tiiJiXC  Tutor — "Ti»4'«u4»ef  turmi,  ««<  w>At»*a  ilhin, 
(th<-  offer  of  the  Syren  »<>  Ulysses)  any  man  who  can  proinise 
til. If  to  another  will  preserve  his  respect."  —  Applied  tea 
eolli^ji-  tutor. 

/{•'irt-'."  I.ucnn "  Opinion  of  Howe's  translation  of  Lucan, 

th.it  it  woiil.i  have  been  improved,  if  Howe  had  had  a  couple 
or  yeir>  to  render  it  le.<s  paraphrastical." 

I'l  nsrs.  —  ••  .*>i:s|)iei<»n  that  the  old  grammarians  have  given 
u*  from  ati  do^ry  more  niodifiration  of  tenses  than  were  ever 
u»<-d.  I!«ineMith'r.<  but  one  instance  of  the  second  future,  vix. 
ivjv,  in  .Io..'pliiiN.  aiul  three  of  the  optative,  if  I  recollect,  of 
the  |>rft»Tile  mhidle — one  of  them  in  Hesiod." 

/  ,,jj,/._'  I'Ik'  tirst  female  warrior  isihe  Tamillaof  VIrRll." 

"  \'iist  eh.nikre  of  the  Latin  language  from  the  time  of 
Liier«'tiii*  tt>  Virgil  ;  — greater  than  known  in  any  other,  even 
till'  I-reiuli.  riie  vtory  of  Dido  is  m  Ovid's  Pasti.  also  of 
.Mi'/eiitiuo.  Xirgil's  invention,  therefore,  i»  less  than  »up- 
noM'd  '  T.^ke  from  his  what  is  in  Homer,  what  do  you  leave 
iiim  y  '  "  [itnlr.  p.  'i.V.i  ] 

Cnift-rsiti/. — *'  (ireat  advantage  of  a  university,  that  a  person 
livtK  in  .1  pl.iie  wlii-re  hi>  re|iut,ition  depend*  on  his  learning." 

\(  /■ni»/>  /•'<</.— ".\rguiiieiit  al>out  that  /« W  which  |>erson8  on 
grr  It  lieights  suppose  themselves  to  have  of  a  wish  to  throw 
th'-ms'-lves  ilowii." 

Ditifiwrrnn-.^ — "  The  idea  of  delitescence  it  one  of  those 
that  pliMse  the  miml  in  a  hilly  country." 

T"i  />■  srrnci-. — "Much  oi  the  fa«ulfu-»  of  the  mind  lost  In  it." 

Il',irf:>n.  —"  ()ut  slupt-t,  in  Stnliua.  applied  to  Joseph  War- 
ton'*  :iilip.iratioii  of  ime  passages.     His  taste  is  amazement." 

I. aim.—  -  The  pret<'iisions  of  the  Kngli»h  to  the  reputation 
of  w  ruing  Latui  i»  Inuiuled  not  so  much  on  the  specimens  in 
tli.it  w.n  whuh  tliey  have  jir<-dured,  as  OH  the  quantity  of 
t.il.iit  (iilluscd  ihr.)Ui:li  tin-  country." 

F.ra^iiiius "  I'.rasnuis    appears  to  be  totally  ignorant  of 

sfKiicf  and  natural  kiiowledu-e.  Hut  one  It.ili.in  writer  i* 
nitiitionc<l  in  Krasmus;  win-nee  Jwhnson  conjectured  that 
he  ilid  not  iiiHliTsfand  Italian." 

Tu'np/kr  /»•<>././,<.  —  •'  Opinion  about  the  effect  of  turnpike 
roads.  Kverv  pl.ire  comniunicating  with  each  other.  Hefore, 
th.ri-  weri-  liieap  places  and  dear  places.  Now  all  refuges 
ar<-  (le»tio\ed  for  oh-g.mt  or  gentei-1  poverty.  Want  of  such 
a  List  hi'pc  to  support  nun  in  their  struggle  through  life,  how- 
ever sildom  it  might  be  rr.orteil  to.  Disunion  of  families 
b\  luinisliing  a  market  to  each  man's  abilities,  and  destroying 
the  d<p<Miii<'iir«-  of  one  mail  on  anoth»T." 

S.fHru'fnr  I*/ "  I.»-ft  .Asliliourm-  at  half-past  one.  having 

goiii'  with  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  nioruuig,  to  prayers.  Re- 
gretted, upon  rellectiou.  that  I  had  not  staid  another  day  ; 
which  1  should  have  done  it  I  had  not  waited  to  l>e  asked,  or 
had  not  contrived  that  my  intention  was  not  known." 


5  8.  M1.SCF.LI.ANF.OrS. 

Donnr  V.  /'(7>c.  —  The  late   .Mr.  (^rauford.  of  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  being  engaged  to  diiini^r,  where  Dr.  Johnson  was  to 


be,  resoWed  to  pay  his  court  to  him  ;  and.  bavitif  h«cTd  ',i£ 
he  prefernMl  Donne's  Satirei  to  Pope's  v«rr>!osi  of  tj--  j.- 
"  Do  vou  know.  Dr.  Johnfton.  inal  1  likt  Dr  l>'■l^Jr^ 
original  Satires  belter  than  Pope'*."  Johovn:  latl-  '^'~ 
Sir,  1  can't  help  that." 

Music.      Kinf>  David Miss  Johnson,  one  of  Sir  ia^xa  t 

nieces  (afterward*  Mrs.  Deane),  was  dimni;  oae  di' f  y- 
uncle's  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  a  Large  pa.rtj  :  ibr  'JLt^-^-i^ 
happening  to  turn  on  music,  Johofon  spoke  very  t  j&s-  r  p 
tuously  of  that  art,  and  added,  "that   no  man  cH  t^^^   - 
whose  mind  was  capable  of  better   things,  ercr  %.^.^  ^ 
could  devote  his  time  and  attention  to  so  idle  an«i  fnt  >  r  i 
pursuit."    The  young  lady,  who  was  very  loci  ^  r>: 
whispered  her  next  neighbour,  *'  I  woinier  •hai  Dt  J--  .- 
thinks  of  King  David."     Johnson  overheard  hf^'.  arc  »  : 
great  good  humour  and  complacency,  said.  "  Mausx  ]  u—k 
you  ;  1  stand  rebuked  before  jou.  and  promise  ik-»=  a.  t 
subject  at  least,  you  thall    never   bear  D»e  talk  s^uer.^ 
again." 

Pleasure  oj  Hunting The  honours  of  the  f  co^rvr- s 

Cambridge  were  once  performed  to  Dr.  Johns--i  ?'  I" 
Watson. afterwards  Bishop  of  LJandAlT.  and  thro  Pr.''-*  « 
Chemistry,  &c.*  After  having  spent  the  roorti'*^  r  —  : 
all  that  was  worthy  of  notice,  the  vafre  dined  at  t.:«  o-r  ■  4.  •  i 
table,  which  was  surrounded  by  varimu  persons,  xi.  xi^v  » 
to  see  so  rcmarludiie  a  chanurter.  but  the  mon:*^i  »-  :i 
favourable;  he  had  been  wearied  by  his  pr<rvi.iui  ev--:  i 
and  would  not  talk.  After  the  party  had  dispnirci  ir  -. 
•*  I  was  tired,  and  would  not  take  the  troutl*.  x  i  •  - 
have  set  them  right  upon  sereraJ  5iib>c>cts,  Sir  :  fjr  vs^^^- 
the  gentleman  who  said  he  could  not  imagiisr  h  «  c- 
pleasure  could  be  derived  from  hunting.  —  ih^  tee*  •  j 
because  man  ieels  his  own  vacuity  le%s  in  actioa  ti.^  ^'-r. 
at  rest." 

Johtuon  in  a  Stage  Coach Mr.  Williams,  th*  rr:'" 

Wellesboume.  in  Warwickshire,  mentioned  ban.,:  >^ 
when  a  young  man,  performed  a  stage-coach  ji«uni*y  i*" 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  tOf>k  his  place  in  the  »ehit3c.  ^  - -- 
with  a  little  l>ook.  which  bb  companion  sooo  divr.'r-"'  ■ 
be  Lucian  :  he  occasionally  threw  it  aside,  if  strjrj^  ^  -:' 
remark  made  by  his  fellow-travellers,  and  prtorrd  !>>'-  " ' 
knowledge  and  eloquence  in  a  lull  stream,  to  th*  u'-  -i'  •• 
astonish inent  of  his  auditors.  Accidentally,  ik*  tire  >.  ' 
which  attracted  him  was  the  digestive  Cacuitie*  cf  •^^<  " 
whence  he  branched  off  a*  to  the  powrrs  of  U  cf^i 
various  specie*  of  animals,  diacovenng  such  sterr^  i  >- 
formation,  that  this  particular  p»ini  might  hivr  bare  -:■ 
posed  to  have  formed  hit  especial  study,  and  so  ii  *&•  *  - 
every  other  subject  started.  The  strength  of  ta  -j'  ' 
was  not  less  astonishing  than  his  eloqueni-e  ;  be  q»v 
various  authors,  either  in  the  support  of  huo«;:i  <i-c 
or  to  confute  those  of  his  companion*,  as  readi^f.  4- 
parently  as  accurately,  as  if  the  works  tuid  bem  ;r.  -ih. 
The  coach  halted,  as  usual,  for  dinner,  vUicfa  ^■'<s:A  * 
a  deeply  interesting  business  to  Johnsoxi.  wbo  vcV~ 
attacked  a  dish  of  stewed  carp,  using  his  bn$rt*  '^ 
feeding  himself.' 

"  Pilgrim's  Progress"  —  Bishop  Percy  was  at  crj*  rr 
a  verv  intimate  footing  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  t^-  I^ 
one  day  took  Percy's  little  dauf^hter  <  upon   Ku  ic:'* 
asked  her  what  she  thought  of  "  Pilgrim's  Proci^**    ' 
child  answered  that  she  had  not  re-ad  it.     **  No  '.''  r-r--- 
Doctor  ;  "  then  1  would  not  give  one  farthin<  for  ]k'^. 
he  set  her  down  and  took  no  further  notioe  of  hn. 


-^Ti 


No.  VI. 

ACCOUNTS  OF  DR.  JOHNSON'S  LAST  DAYS. 


^  I.    BY  MR.  WINDHAM. 

The  following  interesting  .Account  of  Mr.  Windham's 
Con\  ers.ilions  «ith  Dr.  .Inliiison  .i  few  Days  b«'fore  his 
l^f-illi.is  eMr.K  ted  from   thr   Journal   before   inentione<l 

<'H.iKI  K. 

iwMliuf.  lirciwhcr  "i .  MxX Teii  minutes  [»ast  2,  l*.  .M. — 

.\rt«T  waning  soiiK' short  tinii'  in  the  adjoining  room.  I  was 
ailini(te<l  to  l)r  .lohii^on  in  his  liedihamVxT.  where,  after 
pl.K  mg  me  in  the  chair  next  him  (\\v  sitting  in  his  usual 
pl.it c,  on  the  ea>t  sidt  oltli<"  rooiri.  and  1  on  his  right  hand), 
he  put  into  my  hands  two  small  volumes  (an  edition  of  the 


'  This  word  is  not  in  his  Dictionary.  It  mcms  here  no 
doiilit  scrhtMuii  —  hitiinp  one's  i>,(f. — Ckoker. 

-  Dr.  Watson  w.isa  lellow  of  I'linitv.  .See  nn/c ,  p.  167.. 
a  very  dillrreiit  account  of  otn-  cvming  at  Trinity  :  but 
both  may  he  true  of  ilitfcrent  ev*iiin;:s.  The  visit  to  Cam- 
bridge orcujTf.i  in  |«'ti.  !7t,.').  — (iiiKii;. 


New  Testament),  saying,  ••  Extremum  hoc  manui  sr^*''^"' 
habeto." 

He  then  proceeded  to  obserre  that   I  was  enrrmc  ^i** 
life  which  would  lead  me  deeply  into  all  the  t»usi~'--      "" 
world:  that  he  did  not  condemn  civil  t-mplo^-Tr  ■•-.'«    ''•-  "- 
It  was  a  state  of  great  danger,  and  that  he  hid  th^^^   "  ^ 
piece  of  advice  earnestly  to  imi>re«.s  uf>on  me,  th*f  I  *^  ■•-  ■ 
apart  every  seventh  day  for  the  c?re  oi  my  jknil.     Yf-^ 
day,  the  seventh,  should  be  employed  in  reprnr  ns  •  j  --^ 
aniis.s  in  the  six  prec<"ding,  and  fonify-iog  my  wr-.u.    ■-  " 
six  to  come.     That  such  a  portion  of' time  «a«  tn  th     - 
enough  for  the  meditation  of  eternity. 


'  Mr.  Boswell.  ante,  p.  7M..  moitions  an«ber  »cr^ 
which  Dr.  Johnson  surprised  his  aocMk^tal  ccsnpj-    - 
stage-roach  with  the  force  of  his  CMirersati^xi  a&d  u^  ~" 
ness  of  his  appetite —  CaoKca. 

*  Aflerwanls  Mrs.  Isled,  of  Ectoo,  NorthasipC'o^-^ 
Croker. 
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TiM  tti.it  hi«  rather,  in  the  course  of  his  trade  of  a  bookseller,  had 
t--.  oinc  bankrupt,  and  that  Mr.  William  Innys  had  assisted 
I'- Ml  witli  money  or  credit  to  continue  his  business.  "  This," 
-  i.<i  rte,  **  1  consider  as  an  obligation  on  me  to  be  grateful  to 
tt-  (leiccndants,  and  I  therefore  mean  to  glre  SOCtf.  to  his  re- 
1  rt»>iitative,"  He  then  meditated  a  devise  of  his  house  at 
I.irh  field  to  the  corporation  of  that  city  for  a  charitable  use ; 
t'lt.  it  being  freehold,  he  said,  **  I  cannot  live  a  tweWemonth, 
AM. I  the  last  statute  of  mortmain  stands  in  the  way :  I  must, 
thr~rofi>re.  think  of  some  other  disposition  of  it."  His  next 
c'«'ksiiti>nitk>n  was,  a  provision  for  Frank,  concerning  the 
.nrit'iunt  whereof  1  found  he  had  been  consulting  Dr.  Brock- 
;«  'hy,  to  whom  he  had  put  this  question,  **  What  would  be  a 
pr>»|i4'r  annuity  to  bequeath  to  a  favourite  servant?"  The 
it  Htor  answered,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  master  were 
t*.  '  truest  measure  j  and  that,  in  the  case  of  a  nobleman,  .VU. 
-i  v<Mr  was  deemed  an  aileouate  reward  for  many  y'>ars' 
t.(  Mit'ul  service.  '*  Then  shall  I."  said  Johnson,  **  be  nobtlit- 
it  "tut  ;  fur  1  mean  to  leave  Frank  7U/.  a  year,  and  I  ilekire 
\  i  to  tell  him  so."  And  now,  at  (he  making  of  the  will,  a 
i'(**i>e.  eauivalent  to  such  a  provision,  was  therein  inserted. 
I  hf  rt*siaue  of  his  estate  and  effects,  which  took  In,  though 
h«-  tiit»'ndedttuot,the  house  at  Lichfield,  he  bequeatheil  to  his 
rxiTiitors.  in  trtut  for  a  religious  association;  which  it  is 
urt'illpss  to  describe. 

Hiving  executed  the  will  with  the  necessary  formalities,  he 
w-.nld  have  come  home ;  but  being  pressed  bv  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
*«tr.ih:tii  to  stay,  he  consented,  ana  we  all  dined  together. 
J  •>w.-irds  the  evening  he  grew  cheerful ;  and  1  having  promised 
t<>  t.tWe  him  in  my  coach.  Mr.  Strahau  and  Mr.  Rylaiid  would 
.tro.iinpany  him  home.  In  the  way  thither  he  appeared  much 
\r  (>.L>c,  and  told  stories.  At  eight  I  set  him  down,  and  Mr. 
S(r;ihaii  and  Mr.  Ryiand  betook  themselves  to  their  respective 
h  *ino*. 

Sunday,  No9,  38/A.  I  saw  him  about  noon :  he  was  doling ; 
l>.it  w  aking,  he  found  himself  in  a  circle  of  his  friends.  Upon 
•  '»niiii;  his  eves,  he  said,  that  the  profnect  of  hit  dissolution 
>«  It  verjr  terrible  to  him,  and  addrested  himseirto  us  all,  in 
T.«  trly  these  words :  "  You  sc^  the  state  in  which  I  am ;  con- 
!)(•  titiK  with  bodily  pain  and  mental  distniction :  while  you 
.>'  •>  III  health  and  strength,  labour  to  du  good,  and  avoid  evil, 
if  iver  you  hope  to  escape  the  distress  that  now  oppresses 
n..'." 

A  little  while  after..-**  I  had,  very  early  in  my  life,  the 
•«M-ii<.  of  goodness  in  me:  1  had  a  love  of  virtue,  and  a  re- 
X  •  '^'  nee  for  religion  :  and  these,  I  trust,  have  brought  forth 
M  in*'  fruits  meet  for  repentance;  and,  if  I  have  re|>euted  as 
I  •  ui;ht.  I  am  forgiven.  I  have,  at  times,  entertained  a  loath- 
iit :  of  tin  and  of  myself,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  this 
><  I",  when  I  had  the  prospect  of  death  before  me  ;  and  this 
i>  t-  i.ot  abated  when  my  fears  of  death  have  been  less ;  and, 
ui  tlif  *('  times,  I  have  had  such  rays  of  hope  shot  into  my  soul, 
«»  li.ivf  aimcMit  persuaded  me  that  1  am  in  a  state  uf  recuuci- 
1>  .1    'rt  with  God." 

'."•'A.  Mr.  Langton,  who  had  spent  the  evening  with  him, 
r-  |r<>rt(*d,  that  his  hopes  were  Incroascd,  and  th»t  he  was 
r..  .  U  cheered  upon  bring  reminded  of  the  general  tendency 
It  ..!«  writings,  and  of  his  example. 

<"/A.  t  saw  him  in  the  f%ening,  and  found  him  cheerful. 
\S  u  informed  that  he  had,  for  his  dinner,  caien  heartily  of  a 
1  n  ..rh  duck  pie  and  a  pheasant. 

Ike.  1.  He  was  busied  in  dcntroying  napr<rs  Gave  to  Mr. 
f..'u'ton  and  another  person  [young  Mr.  Desmoullns],  to 
I .  r-.  opT.  some  translations  of  the  Greek  epigrams,  which  he 
h  «'i  rr.^e  in  the  preceding  nigtus,  and  transcrit>ed  the  next 
I-    •Mime  and  tbe^  began  to  work  on  them. 

.i/.     Finding  his  legs  continue  to  swell,  he  signified  to  his  , 
l^  \  »iri  an  •  a  strong  desire  to  have  them  scarified;  but  they. 
■o  I  lug  to  put  hlro  to  pain,  and  fearing  a  mortification,  de- 
I  .  .ii>*<i  rtd vising  It.    He  afterwards  consulted  his  surgeon,  and 
ti  •  pi-rforioed  the  operation  on  one  leg. 

t/4.  1  visited  him :  the  scarification  made  yesterday  in  his 
i'  •'  .i|»|M'«red  to  have  hwd  little  I'lTiH-t.  Ilr  K.i>d  t<i  nii*,  that 
•  w.u  e-.-uier  in  his  mind,  and  as  fit  to  die  at  ih.it  iiHtaut  as 
I  '*  luulii  be  a  vear  hence.  He  requc<»tt<d  me  to  receive  the 
..  ritnt  lit  with  him  on  Sunday,  the  next  d.iy.  (>jmpl,iiui^ 
<  kT'-ai  weakness,  and  of  phantoms  that  hauuted  his  iinagi- 
•  t'litn. 

./.!i.    Deing  Sunday.  I  communicated  with  him  and  Mr. 


It 


>  llf>  very  much  admired,  and  often  in  the  roiir««*  of  his 

<i'-*4  rrriteil,  from  the  ronrliiiion  of  old  Isaar  Walton's 

(•r  Bishop  .Sdnderson,  the  following  pnthftic  requ«'st :  — 

1  i  III  this  pattrrn   of  mn*kness  and   primiilve  innocence 

'■jmI  this  for  a  b<'tr«>r  life: — 'tis  now  too  l.atc  to  wuti 
it  I-  tttr  may  be  like  his:  for  1  am  in  the  eiithty-firth  year 

:n  ssF,  and  God  knows  it  hath  not:  but,  I  mutt  humbly 
>*"rh  Almiizhty  Gixl.  th.tt  my  death  may;  and  1  do  as 
r    o'ly  t)cg,that,  If  any  reader  shall  rpceivc  any  satisfaction 

•  I  this  very  pUiin,  and  as  trii«*,  niatiou,  he  will  lie  so  cha 
I  <ii'a«  to  say,  Amen."  — IKwki.*4s. 

■    Mr.  George  Steerens —  C'kokbr. 

*  %k  i  lake  no  pleasure  in  tiie  di«(rrnre  of  others,  I  regret 
(iiOM.Ky  lam  utidi'r  of  nirntioiiiiiK  the«««  partiriiUrs : 

.  r<  ix'ii  for  It  Is.  lli.'tt  the  lrau«;u'tion  which  so  tli^turbrd 
,1  u\Aj  |H>sslbly  be  better  known  tiian  the  motives  tiiat 


Langton, and  other  of  his  friends,  as  many  as  nearly  filled  the 
room.  Mr.  Strahan,  who  was  constant  in  his  attendance  on 
him  throughout  his  illness,  performed  the  oHice.  Previous 
to  reading  the  exhortation,  Johnson  knelt,  and.  with  a  degree 
of  fervour  that  I  had  never  been  witness  to  before,  uttered 
the  following  most  eloquent  and  enerftetlc  prayer :  — 

"Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  now.  as 
to  human  eyes  it  seems,  about  to  commemorate,  for  the  last 
time,  the  death  of  thy  son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour  and  Ue- 
deemer.  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  my  whole  hope  and  conSidenco 
may  be  in  his  merits  and  In  thy  mercy :  forgive  and  accept 
my  late  conversion  ;  enforce  and  accc^>t  my  imperfect  repent- 
ance ;  make  this  commemoration  of  hiin  available  to  the  con- 
firmation of  my  fai^,  the  establishment  of  my  hope,  and  the 
enlargement  of  my  charity ;  and  make  the  dca^h  of  thy  son 
Jesus  effectu.'d  to  my  redemption  Have  mercy  upon  me, 
and  pardon  the  multitude  of  my  olTenccs.  Bless  my  friends : 
have  mercy  upon  all  men.  Support  me  by  tho  iirace  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  days  of  weakness,  and  at  the  hour  of  death, 
and  receive  me,  at  my  death,  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
lake  of  Jesus  Christ.  —  Amen." 

Upon  rising  from  his  knees,  after  the  office  w.is  concluded, 
he  said,  that  he  dreaded  to  meet  God  In  a  state  of  idiocy,  or 
with  opium  in  his  head ;  and,  that  having  now  communicated 
with  the  effects  of  a  dose  upon  him,  he  doubted  if  his  exer- 
tions were  the  g>>nuine  operations  of  his  mind,  and  repeated 
from  Bishop  Tarlor  this  sentiment.  "That  little  that  has 
been  omitted  in  health  can  be  done  to  any  purpose  in  sick- 
ness." » 

While  he  was  dressing  and  preparing  for  this  solemnity, 
an  accident  happened  which  went  very  near  to  disarrange  his 
mind.  He  had  mislaid,  and  w.is  very  anxious  to  find  a  paper 
that  contained  private  instrucions  to  his  executors ;  and  my- 
self, Mr.  Strahan,  Mr.  Langton,  .Mr.  Hoole,  Frank,  and  I 
believe  some  others  that  weru  about  him,  went  into  his  bed- 
chamber to  seek  it  In  our  search,  I  laid  my  hands  on  a 
parchment-covered  book,  into  which  I  imaginefi  it  ntJKht 
nave  been  slipped.  Uixjn  opening  tho  Ixxik,  1  found  it  (o  Ik* 
meditations  and  reflections,  in  Juhn«on's  own  handwriting; ; 
and  having  been  told  a  dav  or  two  before  by  Frank,  that  a 
person'  formerly  intimately  connected  with  his  m;uter,  a 
joint  proprietor  of  a  newspaper,  well  known  amon^  tlie  book- 
sellers, and  of  whom  Mrs.  Williams  once  told  me  ^he  had 
often  cautioned  him  to  beware;  I  say,  having  been  told  that 
this  person  had  lately  t>een  very  importunate  to  get  acee»>  to 
him,  indeed  to  such  a  degree  as  that,  when  he  was  told  that  the 
doctor  was  not  to  be  seen,  he  would  push  his  way  up  stairs ; 
and  having  stronger  re.isons  than  I  need  here  mention,  to 
suspect  that  this  man  might  find  and  make  an  ill  use  of  the 
t>ook,  I  put  it.  and  a  less  of  the  same  kind.  Into  ray  pocket ; 
at  the  same  time  telling  those  around  me,  and  particularly  Mr. 
Langton  and  Mr.  Str.dian,  that  1  had  got  both,  with  my  reasons 
for  thus  securing  them.  After  the  ceremony  was  over,  John- 
son took  me  asiae,  and  told  me  that  I  had  a  book  of  his  in  my 
f>ocket :  I  answered  that  1  h  id  two,  and  that  to  prevent  their 
ailing  into  the  hands  of  a  [>erson  who  had  attempted  to  force 
his  way  into  the  house,  I  had  done  as  1  conceived  a  friendly  act, 
but  not  without  telling  his  friends  of  it,  and  also  my  reasons. 
He  then  asked  me  what  ground  I  had  for  my  suspicion  of  the 
man  I  mentioned:  1  told  him  his  great  i  m  port  unit  v  to  git 
admittance ;  and  farther,  that  immediately  after  a  visit  wliich 
he  made  me,  in  the  year  1775,  I  mis»ed  a  paper  of  public  na- 
ture, and  of  great  importance ;  and  that  a  day  or  two  alter, 
and  before  it  could  be  put  to  its  intended  use,  I  saw  it  in 
the  newspapers. 3 

At  the  mention  of  this  circumstance.  Johnson  paused  ;  but 
recovering  himself,  s.iid,  •*  Yon  should  not  have  laid  hands 
on  the  book  ;  for  had  I  missed  it,  and  not  known  you  had  it, 
I  should  have  roared  for  my  t>ook,  as  Othello  did  for  his 
handkerchief,  and  probably  have  run  rnad." 

I  ftave  him  time,  till  the  next  day,  to  compose  himself,  and 
then  wrote  him  a  letter,  apolugiiing,  and  assigning  ut  large 
the  reasons  for  my  conduct ;  and  received  a  verbal  answer 
by  Mr.  Langton,  which  were  1  to  repe.»t  it,  would  render 
me  snsfM'cted  of  inexcusalde  vanity  [p.  h03  ].  It  concluded 
with  tliike  words,  "  If  1  was  not  satistied  with  this  I  must 
be  a  savak'e." 

7/A.  I  .igain  vi«ited  him.  Before  my  d'  p.irture  Dr. 
Bruckloby  came  ui,  aitd,  taking  lilin  by  Ihu  wiut,  Johnson 


.ictuated  me  at   the   time Hawkins — Miss    Hawkins's 

Mi-mxirs,  vol.i.  p.  264.,  tells  this  story  in  the  Mine  w.iy,  Mip. 
plies  Hteevms'i  name,  and  in»ists  on  the  same  jusiilicattdn, 
which  would  be  auite  inroncliisite.  eien  if  the  f^rt  f-n  which 
the  suspicion  axalnst  Steevens  was  ifoundrd  Here  true  ;  for 
the  purloined  paper  was  only  a  copy  of  an  address  from 
the  Middlesex  m.iel^trates  to  the  king  (ishUh  was,  from  Us 
very  nature,  destined  for  publicatiun).  And  allrr  .ill,  ib<re 
was  no  other  proof  that  Steeven«  Ua>\  tak»-n  th^t  |>aper,  ih.m 
that  it  appeared  In  the  Ht.  Jnmrs't  I'krontcli-  the  d.ty  After 
Steeveni  itati  made  a  rUit  at  Sir  John's.  llawkiosS  act  w.is 
unjustifiable,  and  the  defence  frivolous.  It  u  ob«erval)le.  fh.it 
there  wa*  noalliMlon  to  ihe«e  ci»Tuni»(:uices  iutUfJirttrthiiin 
of  Il.twkins's  work,  hot  li  ttwell's  notice  of  the  fact  foHMl 
Hawkins  to  make  what  defence  he  lould,  and  a  wretched 
one  li  Is.     See  antr,  p  NO.  —  CatkLB. 
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li('«  rlui*e  thnt  for  their  buryinji  place,  that  some  CathnHcs, 
ill  iiiu'on  i:iizal>oth'«  time,'  had  b'»on  burnt  there.'  Upon 
Dr.  Hrocklr<.l»y'«  asking  him  whether  he  <lid  not  feel  the 
uariuth  of  the  sun,  he  fiiiol<.>d  from  Juvenal  — 

"  Pripterea  minimus  gclido  jam  in  corpore  sanguis 
Febre  calt-t  soli."  -  — 

DfCt'7tihcr  13.  —  Forty-five  minutes  past  ten  v.  M.  —  Wliile 
uritinj;  the  pren-dinK  articIeK  —  I  receivetl  the  fatal  account, 
so  lonn  dreaded,  tli.\t  I)r.  Joluifson  was  no  more  ! 

M.i\  tii(»>e  pray<rs  which  he  iiice.ssantly  poured  from  alieart 
fr.jni:lit  with  tin- d<'e|H'!st  drv«)tion,  find  their  acceptance  with 
lliin  t  .  will. in  they  were  addrr-^<.ed  —  which  piety, so  humble 
and  »i»  tVrve.it.  may  seem  to  promise  ! 

Deer  mho-  !h. For  some  days  no  work  of  any  sort  has 

be.ii  d<.iie.  1  cannot,  indeed,  say  that  ail  the  lime  has  b«H»n 
ii'iK-spcnt  ;  mneli  of  it  han  been  empU^yetl  in  perf(»rminp  the 
j.ivt  duties  of  re-pect  aJid  atl'ection  to  the  great  man  who  is 
f,-<'ne. 

Dccrtuhrr  'JO  —  A  memorable  day  ;  the  day  which  saw  de- 
pi>sitcd  in  Wcbtminster  Abbey  the  remains  of  Johnson. 


§  2    liY  Sill  JOHN  HAWKINS. 

(Eitracfrd/rom  fit's  Life  oj  Johnson,  pp.  •'VG'i-G.) 

A  fen-  davs  after  tlie  renmant  of  the  Ivy-lane  Club  had 
diiM'il  with  h'ni  [Feb.  ]7Hl].  Or.  JcihiiJinn  .sent  •'or  me,  and 
iiilurtn>d  me  that  he  liatl  disicivcreil  in  hnmieir  the  .«.ymptoms 
ol"  a  dropsy  ;  and.  indeed.  Ids  very  much  increa<ed  bulk,  and 
the  swollm  appearance  of  his  l<cs,  seemed  to  indicate  no  less. 
He  loll!  me,  that  lie  was  desirous  of  inakinjt  a  will,  and  re- 
(|ii<  stcd  nie  to  be  one  o(  his  exi-rntttrs  :  upon  my  consenting, 
he  i-ive  me  to  inidcrstanil  tli^t  he  meant  to  make  a  provision 
for  hi'*  servant.  Frank,  of  about  70/.  a  year  for  his  life,  and 
eon'i'tfed  with  me  a  plan  for  investiim  a  sum  suflicient  for 
the  purpose:  at  the  sanu'  time  he  n!>ened  to  me  the  .<itate  of 
bis  eircnmstanc(  s.  and  tlie  amount  of  what  he  had  to  dispose 
of. 

In  a  vi>it  w  hich  1  made  him  in  a  few  day.«^,  in  consequence 
of  a  very  pre«sinu'  reipiest  to  see  me.  I  fotntd  him  labotiring 
tinder  '.'reat  dejection  of  mind.  lie  bide  me  draw  near  him, 
.Tiid  sail!  lie  wanted  to  i-nti-r  into  a  serious  conversation  with 
nil-;  and.  upon  my  exjxi'ssinf?  a  willintrness  to  join  in  it,  he, 
with  a  look  lliat  ciif  me  fo  tiie  heart,  told  nie  that  he  had  the 
|)r<ivp«'ct  ofdeatli  before  him  and  thnt  he  dri>a<led  to  meet  his 
.Saviour.'  leo'ijil  not  but  be  astoni<h(^d  at  siieh  a  declaration, 
and  advised  him.  as  I  liad  done  once  before,  to  reflect  on  the 
conrsi- ot  IiIn  lite  aid  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause 
o(  reli'/ion  and  virtue,  as  well  Py  hisexainpU'  as  his  writlnes  ; 
to  which  he  answere<l.  th.it  he  had  written  a.s  a  philoso])hcr, 
htil  had  not  lived  like  one.  In  the  estimation  of  his  otTences, 
he  reasoneil  thu.s  :  "  Kvery  man  knows  his  own  sins,  and  also 
what  t:r  ice  he  has  resistcil.  But.  to  those  of  other.s.  and  the 
cirennist.inces  under  which  they  were  committed,  he  is  a 
srrantfer  :  he  is.  therefore,  to  look  on  himself  as  the  greatest 
sinner  that  he  knows  of."''  At  the  conclusiim  of  this  arftu- 
nioiit.  which  he  stroncly  enforced,  he  uttered  this  passionate 
exclamation.  —  "  Shall  I,  who  have  l)ecn  a  teacher  of  others, 
mi  self  be  a  castaway  ?  '* 

Miicli  to  the  .snnn*  purpose  passed  betw^een  us  In  this  and 
otli.-r  conversations  that  I  had  with  him;  in  all  which  I  could 
not  hill  w(»n,ler.a»>  much  at  the  tree<lom  with  which  he  opened 
bis  miiui.  and  thec'unpunction  heseemeti  to  f  el  for  the  errors 
ol  his  pa-t  life,  as  1  di«I  at  his  jnakint;  choice  of  me  for  his  con- 
|is><or,  knowing  lull  w««ll  how  meaidy  qualified  I  was  for  such 
an  ollire. 

It  nris  on  a  Thursday  flf'th  Febrnarv)  that  I  had  this  con- 
virsaiion  wiili  him  ;  and  h'-re,  let  not  the  supercilious  lip  of 
.sriirn  I'rotriide  itself,  w  hile  |  relate  that,  he  declanxl  his  in- 
t'lilion  to  devite  the  whole  of  the  next  day  to  fasting,  humili- 
atii>n.  and  >iHh  otlier  devotional  exerciser,  as  became  a  man  in 
bis  situation.  On  the  Saturd.iy  following  I  made  him  a  visit, 
,iiiil.  ii;  on  enterini;  his  room,  observed  in  his  countenancesuch 
a  <<  iciiity,  as  indicated  that  smne  remarkable  cri.sis  of  his 
tli-oi.l.r  h  nl  produced  a  clian..;e  in  his  fee'lin^s.  He  told  me 
th.n.  pnrsii  iiU  to  the  resolntiou  he  had   menlioneu,  he  had 


I  It  ha<  been  said  that  thi>  pr<ference  ari«es  iVom  n  belief 
that  'special  MTV  ices  ;ire  perf  irmed  for  per^^on*  burie<l  at  St. 
I'  111'  r  i»,  in  a  •hnrch  of  the  same  na".e  in  the  .South  of 
1  riiico  ;  hut  1  learn,  Irom  unquestionable  authority,  that  It 
r'•■^l^  op  111  no  found  ition,  .and  lliat  mere  pnjwhce  exists 
ninon':^t  tlie  Woman  Catholics  in  lavonr  of  this  church,  as  is 
the  ea-e  with  rcs|(  ct  t(»  other  places  of  burial  in  various  parts 
ot  tlie  kilij:dom.  _-  M ahki, \.\r). 

-     *•  Adil  tliat  .1  hver  only  w.irnis  bis  veins. 

And  thaivs  the  little  bl^tod  th.if  yet  remains." 

—  (IlKFOHD. 

■'  This,  and  other  ixpre>«tions  oftlse  like  kind,  which  he  ut- 
tered to  nil',  v!i.iii,|  |,iit  to  sill  nee  the  uKe  reports  that  he 
dn  .i.li  (i  atiniliilatii.n.  —  Hawkins. 


spent  the  preceding  day  in  an  abstraction  from  -Jl  ^■ 
concerns  ;  that,  to  prevent  Inita-ruption.  he  had.  io  Hft  i 
Ing,  ordered  Frank  not  to  admit  any  ooc  to  him  ;  sn 
better  to  enforce  the  charge,  had  added  these  xwial  B-ry. 
*'  For  your  master  is  preparing  himself  to  di*,"  Ur  l-- 
roentionetl  to  roe,  that,  in  the  course  ol  this  exerdse,  be><r^i 
himself  relievci  from  that  disorder  which  had  b»vn  rrn  _; 
on  him,  and  w.as  t^ecome  Tcry  oppressing,  the  drof^.  ^/v  i 

firadual  evacuation  of  water  to  the  amount  of  twrstr  p'^t..  i 
ike  instance  whereof  he  had  nerer  before  ^xpcneb^xA,  ^.i 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it. 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  lengths  that  superstitiTs  t?*  t.- 
thusiasm  will  lead  men,  and  bow  ready  si^tBe  ar*  t^-  u:-  •>  • 
favourable  event*  to  supernatural  cauw4.  and  *aii  '^:  :• 
might  savour  of  presumption  to  say  that,  in  thb  tls.^- 
(Jod  had  wroughta  miracle  ;  yet,  as  divine*  re^iiraxx  tr.^. 
dispensations  of  his  providence,  rccorde^i  in  ttie  ^cn"-.  ■>  r 
the  denomination  of  returns  of  prayer,  and  hi*  «m:?  i-^^r 
is  now  the  tame  as  ever.  I  thought  it  would  be  linU  -v-v  .-: 
criminal  to  ascribe  his  late  relief  to  causn  merety  tu:,-^ 
and  that  the  safer  opinion  was,  that  he  had  aot  es  -v 
humbled  himself  before  his  Maker.  He  »r*Tned  idk,.'-^ 
in  all  that  I  said  on  this  important  sivb>cct ;  aa<i.  k«>  .. 
times,  while  I  was  discoursmg  with  him,  cried  out.  "  ^  '• 
wonderful,  very  wonderful  1 " 

His  zeal  for'  religion,  as  manifested  in  hia  vrritiKs  -i 
conversation,  and  the  accounts  oatant  that  att«<«t  b:- :  ^ 
have  induced  the  enemies  to  hi*  memory  to  tai  b.a>  •'.c  *- 
persf ition.     To  that  charge  I  oppose  his  hchAviour  .b  ~ 
occasion,  and  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  solier  cud  r-r.^ 
persons,  whether  such  an  unexpected  event  as  tb**  •- 
mentioned  would  not  have  promptt-d  a  realty  sujsr-^"    l 
man  to  some  more  passionate  cxdaicalion  thian  zu^  '  r. 
"  wonderful." 

IThis  relief,  extraordinary  as  it  was,  JtJknscm  Awt  i  ,rv 
"  tr/w  o«/y  a  reprieve,"  —  the  disease  rrtfrm^,  aad  &.*.  i-* 
renewed  the  subject  of  tke  will.  pp.  5^.  193  ] 

His  complaint  still  increasing.  1  continued  pr?«*T^5  i"? 
to  make  a  will  ;  but  he  still  procra4tinat€=d  ih^t  i»iM3-s^  i\ 
the  27/A  of  Sovembrr,  in  the  morning.  1  went  to  hn  'ks 
with  a  purpose  still  farther  to  urge  him  not  lo  eiTr  c--ci.  ■« 
by  dying  intestate,  for  litigation  among  his  rf-larjanv;  - 
tiuibng  that  he  was  gone  to  pass  the  day  with  tb*  Krt  ^ 
Strahan.  at  I«Hngton,  1  followed  him  thither,  aivdfr^r^  •  - 
our  old  friend  Mr.  Rrhind.and  Mr.  Hoole.  Upt*  D5  wr  .- 
down,  he  said,  that  the  prospect  of  the  chanev  hr  wa>  -  ~ 
to  undergo,  and  the  thought  of  meeting  hi*  Savwar,  t'-'- ^i 
him,  but  that  he  had  hope  that  he  would  ooc  reprt  tic 

1  then  began  to  discourse  with  him  at>out  his  wi'l  asi  * 
provision  for  Frank,  till  he  grew  angry.     He  tofer  r^.  ">= 
he  had  sipied  and  »ealed  the  paper  t  left  him  ;  but  tk-a.  *- 
I,  had  blanks  In  it.  which,  as  it  seems,  yoa  have  an  i'---- 
wlth  the  names  of  the  executors.     **  \  ou  sboold  ha^r  _  • 
them  up  yourself,'*  answered  he.     1  replied.  t-Sai  »w^  ^  *" 
would  have  looked  as  If  I  meant  to  prevent  hts  cferfar  •'  • 
fitter  person.    **  Sir,"  said  he.  "  these  minor  »irtur>  i.->  •« 
to  t»e  exercised  in  matters  of  such   importance  ■>  tiiH-'    *•' 
lenjrth  he  said  that  on  his  return  home  be  wf?uW  »flc^  <^ 
clerk,  and  dictate  a  will  to  him.     **  You  will  th»=r^ '  "^ 
"  be  inops  const  hi ;   nether  do  it  nnw.     With  Wr.  NT-  '-•  • 
permission,  I  will  be  his  guest  at  dinner  ;   and,  if  M'  H  •  • 
will  please  to  hold  the  pen.  I  will,  in  a  few  word*,  -mti'  •''  ' 
a  disposition  of  your  estate  as  jou  «hall  direct.    Te  ik.- '- 
assent i>d  ;  but  such  a  paroxysm  of  the  asthma  ««Hxi^j  s?^  * 
prevented  our  going  on.     As  the  fire  burned  tijx  ^  i-"^ 
hlm.self  relieved,  and  grew  cheerful.    •*  The  fit,~»a»ibr,  -•■ 
very  inharp ;  hut  1  am  now  easy." 

After  1  had  dictated  a  few  lines,  I  toW  him.  that  thpir^-" 
form  of  wills  contained  a  profession  ofthe  faith  erf  tte  t-*^^  ' 
and  that  he  being  a  man  of  eminence  for  lewrau^  et-i  T'^ 
it  would  aflbrd  an  illustrious  example.  axKl  well  beeoe' 
to  make  such  an  explicit  declaration  of  bis  bebrf.  »•  vu': 
obviate  al!  suspicions  that  he  was  any  other  thsm  a  C' ">•  - 
He  thanked  me  for  the  hint,  and.  calling  *or  pap«^.  *  *'  ' 
a  slip,  that  I  had  in  my  hand  and   irave  him,  tter  ;    ■  *<   • 
words  :  — "  1  humbly  commit  to  the  in6nite  andrt?n5-l  r-** 
ness  of  Almighty  Ootl,  my  soul  poUuuxl  with  »anT  vrj  .  »«• 
as  I  hope,  imrined  by  repentance,  and  redermr«C  a?  '  '^-~ 
by  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  *  :  '*   and.  retum^o^  b  s  r-. 
said,  "  This  I  commit  to  your  custody.'' 

Upon  my  calling  on  him  for  directiooa  to  ptecerl.  ^  *> 

*  I  find  the  above  sentiment  in  "  I^h^w's  Serisu  C^  "'  ' 
Devout  and  Holy  Life,"  a  book  which  Johnsce  wa!>  •^^  "* 
versant  with,  and  often  commended Hawkins, a*:;.  V 

*  The  will  of  the  other  ^reat  luminary  t^  tfesi  «^  * 
Burke,  is  throughout  strikingly  chararteristic,  anti  •« 
doubt  chioflv  drawn  up  by  htmseIC  Thnse  wh**  r«rp«y  •» 
memory  will  read  with  satisfaction  the  crpetua^  cfeT'_£^~  • 
"  First,  according  to  the  ancient,  good.  atHi  budabl«> .— .-:  f- 
of  vhieh  my  heart  and  ttndertianding  rr>cx^wu»r  dkf  .?»^p^  ** 
1  bequeath  mv  soul  to  God,  hoping  for  his  aK-rnr  tbr^  r  ~ 
only  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Savimir  J».us  Chrwt."*—  >*'^ 
t.ANn. 
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atktMl  why  he  had  not  read  It.  He  oeeged  tnc  repeatedly  to 
)<•(  hit  present  tituation  have  due  effect  upon  me  ;  and  ad* 
I  i  >««il  me,  when  I  got  home,  to  note  down  in  writing  what  h»d 
l>.i>ied  between  ut,  adding,  that  what  a  man  writes  in  that 
ni.mner  dwells  upon  hti  mind.  He  said  manv  things  that  I 
(Mitiiot  now  recollect,  but  all  delivered  witn  the  utmost 
((•rvoiirof  religious  teal  and  personal  affection.  Between 
ntn<-  and  ten  o'clock  his  servant  Francis  came  up  stairs:  he 
then  taid  we  would  all  go  to  prayers,  and,  desiring  me  to 
ktu'f  1  down  by  his  bed.side,  he  repeated  several  prayers  with 
Kr«-  It  devotion.  1  then  took  my  leave.  He  then  pressed  me 
ti*  think  of  all  he  had  said,  and  to  commit  it  to  writing.  I 
At%ured  him  I  would.  He  seized  my  hand  with  much  warmth, 
and  repeated,  "  Promise  me  you  will  do  it  :'*  on  which  we 
l>jrti>d.  and  I  engaged  to  see  him  the  next  day. 

Sunday.  Abe.  21.  —  About  noon  I  agnln  visited  him  ;  found 
hmi  rather  better  and  easier,  his  spirits  more  raised,  and  his 
coin  ersation  more  disposed  to  general  subjects  When  I 
iMine  in,  he  aaked  l(  I  had  done  what  he  desired  (meaning 
the  noting  down  what  passed  the  night  before) ;  and  upon  my 
«a\  init  ttut  I  had,  be  pressed  my  band  and  said  eamestiv, 
"  ThAnk  yoo."  Our  discourse  then  grew  more  cheerful.  He 
told  mc.  with  apparent  pleasure,  that  he  heard  the  Empress 
of  Kuf«ia  had  ordered  "  The  Rambler"  to  be  translated  into 
tlif  Kutsian  language,  and  that  a  copy  would  be  sent  him. 
[p.  i-V).]  Before  we  parted,  he  put  into  my  hands  a  little  book, 
t)v  Fleetwood,  on  the  Sacrament,  which  he  told  me  he  had 
t>*M>n  the  mean*  of  introducing  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
b>  recommending  ll  to  a  young  student  there. 

Mitndnp,  So9.  22.  —  Visited  the  Doctor :  found  him  seem> 
V)ily  better  of  his  complaints,  but  extremely  low  and  de- 
y  I  tod.  I  sat  by  him  till  he  fell  asleep,  and  soon  after  left 
hi  in.  as  he  seemed  little  disposed  to  talk  \  and,  on  my  f  otng 
mw  ty,  he  said,  emphatically,  **  I  am  very  poorly  indeed  1 " 

Turtdn^,  Sav.  S3.  —  Called  about  eleven :  the  Doctor  not 
up :  Mrs.  Gardiner  in  the  diniDg-rooro :  the  Doctor  soon 
c.iine  tons,  and  seemed  more  cheerful  than  the  day  before. 
He  suoke  of  his  design  to  invite  a  Mrs.  Hall  [Wesley's 
Hitter  J  to  be  with  him,  and  to  offer  her  Mrs.  Williams's  room. 
(  .tiled  again  about  Uiree:  found  him  quite  oppressed  with 
company  that  morning,  therefore  left  him  dirrctfr. 

Hrtinetday,  No9.  24.  —  Called  about  seven  in tne  evening: 
found  him  very  ill  and  very  low  indeed.  He  said  a  thought 
h  i<t  struck  him  that  his  ranid  decline  of  health  and  strength 
n)i0ht  be  partly  owing  to  tne  town  air,  and  spoke  of  getting  a 
I'xlK'ing  at  hllngton.  I  lat  with  him  till  past  nine,  and  then 
t>  >•>)».  :ny  leave. 

Tkundajf,  Nov  25.  —  About  three  in  the  afternoon  was 

In  the 
to  our 
^'r<  Ht  surprise,  we 'found  him  then  setting  out  for  Islington, 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan's.  He  could  scarce  stieak.  We 
«»Mit  with  him  down  the  court  to  the  coach.     He  was  ac- 

>in)>anled  by  his  senrant  Frank  and  Mr.  Lowe  the  painter. 

iitTiTrd  myself  to  go  with  him,  but  he  declined  it. 

F>  tdap,  S'ov.  20 Called  at    bis  house   about  eleven  : 

•  iril  he  was  much  better,  and  had  a  better  night  than  he 

kI   known  a  great  while,  and  was  expected  home  that  day. 

.ilK-d  again  in  the  afternoon  —  not  so  w«U  as  he  was,  nor 
exf^i*ted  home  that  night. 

Saturday,  Sov.  27 Called  again  about  nnon  :  heard  he 

«  .4  much  worse:  went  immediately  to  Islington,  where  I 
I  ind  him  extremely  bad,  and  scarce  able  to  speak,  with 
ihi-  atthma.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Strahan.  and 
virt  strahan,  were  with  him.  Observing  that  we  said  little, 
hf  d<^»ired  that  we  would  not  constrain  ourselves,  though  he 
» 'U  not  able  to  talk  with  us  Soon  after  he  said  he  had 
••••-I  ething  to  say  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  on  which  we  lmme> 
ill  itily  vrtmt  down  into  the  parlour.  Sir  John  soon  followed 
II*  Nnd  said  he  had  been  speaking  about  his  will  Sir  John 
•t.irtril  the  Idea  of  proposing  to  him  to  make  It  on  the  spot ; 
ti  Ht  Sir  John  should  dictate  It,  and  that  1  should  write  it. 
Il>  wfnt  up  to  propose  It,  and  toon  came  down  with  the 
I  lector's  arrrirtance.  The  will  was  then  begun  ;  but  before 
w»<  r>ro(<eedr«l  far.  It  being  necessary,  on  account  of  some 
.1  'fration,  to  begin  again,  Sir  John  asked  the  Doctor  whe- 
111'  r  h^  would  choose  to  make  any  Introductory  declarMtion 
r>  «i«-Uing  his  faith.  The  Doctor  said  ho  would.  Sir  John 
I  .rth'-r  asked  If  he  would  make  any  dfclaration  of  his  bring 
oi  thr  rhurrh  of  P.ngland  :  to  which  the  I)o*tor  s.\id  '*  So  ! 
(••f.  («klng  a  w-n,  h«*  wrote  on  a  pa|>er  thi*  following  words, 
M  I'll  he  delivered  to  .Sir  John,  dctiring  him  to  kt^pit :  — 
••  I  f-cmmlt  to  the  Inflnile  ni#'rrlp»  of  Alniixhty  (lod  my  soul. 
{-•I'lirml  with  many  tins  ;  hut  piirlfled,  I  trust,  with  rep^nt- 
.■•)<•  tnd  the  death  of  Jrsus  Chriftt."  While  he  was  at  Mr. 
s-rit  ,ri*i.  Dr.  Brockle<by  camr  in.  and  Dr.  Johntoii  put  th** 
«,  i<-»tion  to  him.  whether  he  thought  he  cr»uhl  ll»««  six 
M.  »-kt  *  to  which  Dr.  Brocklftbv  returned  a  very  doitbtful 
I  •«>T.  and  soon  left  us.  After  dinner  the  will  wa*  fmUhcd. 
.ti.il  jkbwU  six  we  came  to  town   In   &lr  John  Hawkins's 


|i)td  that  he  had  desired  that  dav  to  see  no  company. 
oriiiDg.  about  eight,  called  with   Mr.  Nicol '.  and. 


carriage  ;  Sir  John,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Ryland  (who  came  in 
after  dinner),  and  myself.  I'he  Doctor  ap^ieared  much  better 
in  the  way  home,  and  t^dked  pretty  cheerfully. 

Svndajf,  Hov.  28.  —  Went  to  Dr.  Johnson's  about  two 
o'clock:  mrt  Mrs.  Hoole  coming  from  thence,  as  he  wax 
asleep :  took  her  back  with  me :  found  Sir  John  Hawkins 
with  him.  The  Doctor's  conversation  tolerably  cheerful. 
Sir  John  reminded  him  that  he  had  expre»ied  a  desire  to 
leave  some  small  memorials  to  his  friends,  particularly  a 
Polyglot  Bible  to  Mr.  Langton ;  and  asked  if  they  should  add 
the  codicil  then.  The  Doctor  replied,  "  he  had  forty  things 
to  add,  but  could  not  do  it  at  that  time."  Sir  John  then 
took  his  leave.  Mr.  Sastres  came  next  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  I  was  with  Mrs.  Huole.  Dr.  Johnson  hearing 
that  Mrs.  Hoole  was  in  the  next  room,  desired  to  see  her. 
He  received  her  with  great  affection,  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  said  nearly  theae  words  :  —  "  1  feel  great  tenderness  for 
you  :  think  ol  the  situatiuu  in  which  you  see  me,  profit  by  it, 
and  God  Almighty  keep  you  for  J^'sus  Christ's  sake,  .\nieii." 
He  then  asked  If  we  would  both  stay  and  dine  with  him. 
Mri.  Hoole  said  she  could  not ;  but  I  agreed  to  sur.  Upon 
my  saying  to  the  Doctor  that  Dr.  Heberden  would  be  with 
him  that  morning,  his  answer  was,  "  God  has  called  me,  and 
Dr.  Heberden  comes  too  late."  Soon  after  this  Dr.  Heberden 
came.  While  he  was  there,  we  heard  them,  from  the  other 
room,  in  earnest  discourse,  and  found  that  they  were  talking 
over  the  affair  2  of  the  K  — g  and  C n.'  We  over- 
heard Dr.  Heticrden  say,  "  All  you  did  was  extremely 
proper."  After  Dr.  Heberden  was  gone,  Mr.  Sastres  and  I 
returned  into  the  chamber.  Dr.  Johnson  complained  that 
sleep  this  day  hud  powerful  dominion  over  him,  that  he 
waked  with  great  difficulty,  and  that  probably  he  should  go 
off  in  one  of  these  paroxysms.  Afterwards  he  said  that  he 
hoped  his  sleep  was  the  effect  of  opium  taken  some  day*  be- 
fore, which  might  not  be  worked  off.  We  dined  tog»'ther  — 
the  Doctor,  Mr.  Sastres.  Mrs.  Davis,  and  myself,  lie  ate  a 
pretty  good  dinner  with  seeming  appetite,  but  appearing 
rather  Impatient  |  and  l>elng  af>ked  unnecessary  and  frivolous 
questions,  he  said  heoftpn  thought  of  Macbeth,  —  "  Question 
enrages  him."  He  retired  immediately  after  dinner,  and  we 
soon  went,  at  his  desire  (Mr.  Sastres  and  myself),  and  sat 
with  him  till  tea.  Ho  said  little,  but  doxed  at  times.  At  six 
he  ordered  tea  for  us,  and  we  went  out  to  drink  it  with  Mrs. 
Davis  ;  but  the  Doctor  drank  none.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor, 
of  Ashbourne,  came  soon  after ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  desired 
our  attendance  at  prayers,  which  were  read  by  Dr.  Taylor. 
Mr.  Ryland  came  and  sat  some  time  with  him  :  he  thought 
him  much  better.  Mr.  Sastres  and  I  continued  with  him  the 
remainder  of  the  evening,  when  he  exhorted  Mr.  Sastres  in 
nearly  these  words  * :  "  There  is  no  one  who  has  sliowo  me 
more  attention  than  you  have  done,  and  it  is  now  right  you 
should  claim  some  attention  from  me.  You  are  a  young 
man,  and  are  to  struggle  through  life :  you  are  in  a  profession 
that  I  dare  say  you  w^tll  exercise  with  great  fidelity  and 
innocence ;  but  let  me  exhort  you  always  to  think  of  my 
situation,  which  must  one  day  be  yours :  always  remrnibtT 
that  life  Is  short,  and  that  eternity  never  ends  1  1  say  nothing 
of  your  religion  ;  for  If  you  coutcientlnutdy  keep  to  it,  I  have 
little  doubt  but  you  may  be  savrd :  If  you  read  the  contro- 
versy, I  think  we  have  the  right  on  our  side  ;  but  If  you  do 
not  read  it.  be  not  persuaded,  from  any  worldly  coiiMdcr- 
ation,  to  alter  the  religion  in  which  you  were  educatM: 
change  not,  but  (rom  ctinvlction  of  reason."  Ho  then  inott 
strongly  enforced  the  motltfs  of  virtue  Aiid  pietv  from  the 
consideration  of  a  future  state  of  reward  an<i  punUnmeot,  and 
concluded  with  '*  Remember  all  this,  and  God  bless  you! 
Write  down  what  I  hate  said  — 1  think  you  are  the  third 
person  I  have  bid  do  this."^  At  ten  o'clock  he  dismi«se<l  us, 
thanking  us  for  a  visit  wiiich  he  said  could  uot  have  been  very 
pleasant  to  us. 

Moruiay.  Nov.  29.  —  Called  with  my  son  Ttbe  Clergyman] 
alx>ut  eleven  :  saw  the  Dwtor.  who  s.i'id,  "  \  ou  must  not  now 
stay  ;  "  but.  b«  we  were  going  aw.-iy.  he  said,  "  I  will  get  Mr. 
Hoole  to  come  next  W«Hlne<Mlay  and  read  the  Litany  to  roc. 
and  do  you  and  Mrs.  Hoole  come  with  hitn."  He  ap|H'ared 
very  ill.  Hetiirning  from  the  city  1  called  again  to  inquire, 
jind  heard  that  Dr.  Butter  was  withhira.  In  the  evening, 
Htiout  eight,  called  2.giiin,  and  ju»t  saw  him;  but  did  not 
»ia),  as  Mr.  l.;iii>fi.«n  was  with  hiui  on  busiiteis.  I  met  Sir 
Ju»hua  Iteynolu*  going  Hw.iy. 

Tuesday.  S'ot.  3t).  —  ("Hlled  twice  this  morning,  but  did  not 
see  him  :  he  was  much  the  same.  In  the  eteiin  g,  lietween 
six  and  M'ven,  went  to  hit  hmise :  found  there  Mr.  Langton, 
.Mr.  S.tktres,  and  Mr.  H\i.uid:  the  I>o4-tor  being  asleep  lu 
the  rhdinUer,  we  went  all  to  t«a  and  coffee  -,  when  the  I)<K-tor 
came  In  to  us  rather  cheerful,  and  enter in«  said,  "  Dear 
gentlemen,  how  do  )(iu  do  ?  "  He  dr.ink  totlee,  ajid.  In  the 
C'.ur»e  ol  the  convert.idon,  lald  that  he  rerollectnl  a  p«»em 
of  hl»,  iii.id<-  »onie  jear»  ago  on  a  young  gentleman  coming 
of  a^c.     [p.  hcti.]     lie  ripcated  the  whole  with  great  spit  it : 


•   Mr.  George  Nlcnl.  of  Pall  Mall.  —  J.  Hoolb. 

'  This  alludes  to  an  application  made  for  an  Increase  to 
1. 1 1  |>ension.  to  enable  him  to  go  to  It.-ily.  —  J.  Hoolb. 

**   Sic  ;  probably  an  error  of  the  press'  for  C r.  mean- 

i   g  the  I<ord  Chancellor:  tee  oa/e,  p.  'Hi.  —  Cbokeb. 


*  Mr.  .Sa«tre4  was  a  Roman  Catholic.    Johnson,  we  have 
seen,  left  hlin  In  his  will  c*^  to  buy  books  of  piety.  — CaoaxH, 

)  The  other  two  were  Dr.   Brocklesby   and   myself.  » 
J.  Hoolb. 
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it  consisted  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  stanzas  of  four  linos, 
in  alternate  rhyme.  He  said  he  had  only  repeated  it  once 
since  he  composed  it,  and  that  he  never  gave  but  one  copy. 
tic  said  several  excellent  thiiiKs  that  evening,  and  among  the 
rest,  that  "  scniples  made  many  men  miserable,  but  few  men 
good."  He  spoke  of  the  aflectation  that  men  had  to  accuse 
themselves  or  petty  faults  or  weatinesses.  in  order  to  exalt 
themiielves  into  notice  for  any  extraordinary  talents  which 
they  might  possess  ;  and  Instanced  Waller,  which  he  said 
he  woiihl  record  if  he  lived  to  revise  his  life.  Waller  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  his  memory  was  so  bad  he  would 
sometimes  forget  to  repeat  his  grace  at  table,  or  the  Lonl's 
Prayer,  perhaps  that  people  might  wonder  at  what  he  did 
else  of  great  moment ;  for  the  Doctor  observed,  that  no  man 
takes  upon  himself  small  blemishes  without  supposing  that 
great  at)ilities  are  attributed  to  him  ;  and  that,  in  short,  this 
alToctation  of  candour  or  modesty  was  but  another  kind  of 
indirt'ct  self-praise,  and  had  its  foundation  in  vanity.  Frank 
bringing  him  a  note,  as  he  opened  it  he  said  an  odd  thought 
struck  iiira,  that  '*  one  should  receive  no  letters  in  the 
grave."  •  His  talk  was  in  general  verj*  serious  and  devout, 
though  occasionally  cheerful :  he  said,  "  You  are  all  serious 
men,  and  I  will  tell  you  something.  About  two  years  since  I 
fearuti  that  I  had  neglected  God.  and  that  then  I  had  not  a 
mind  to  give  him :  on  which  I  set  abnut  to  read  Thomas 
d  Kcmpis  in  Low  Dutch,  which  I  accomplished,  and  thence 
I  judged  that  my  mind  was  not  impaired,  Low  Dutch  having 
no  atlinity  with  any  of  the  languages  which  I  knew."  WMth 
respect  to  his  recovery,  he  seemed  to  think  it  hopeless. 
There  was  to  be  a  consultation  of  phvsirians  next  day :  he 
wiKiied  to  have  his  legs  scarified  to  let  out  the  water  ;  but 
this  his  medical  friendsi  opposed,  and  he  submitted  to  their 
oj)inion,  though  he  said  ne  was  not  satisfied.  At  half  past 
eiKjht  he  dismissed  us  all  but  Mr.  Langtun.  I  first  asked  him 
if  my  son  should  attend  him  next  day,  to  read  the  Litany,  as 
he  had  desired  :  but  he  declined  it  on  account  of  the  expected 
consultation.  We  went  away,  leaving  Mr.  Langton  and  Mr. 
Desmoulins,  a  young  man  w^ho  was  employed  in  copying  his 
Latin  epigrams. 

tVednesday,  Dec.  1 .  —  At  his  house  in  the  evening :  drank 
tea  and  coITee  ;  with  Mr.  Sastres,  Mr.  Desmoulins,  and  Mr. 
Hall  >  :  «ent  into  the  Doctor's  chamber  after  tea,  when  he 
gave  me  an  epitaph  to  copy,  written  by  him  for  his  father, 
mother,  and  brother.    He  continued  much  the  same. 

Thnrsdny,  Dec.  2.  —  Called  in  the  morning,  and  left  the 
epitaph  :  with  him  in  the  evening  about  seven :  found  Mr. 
Langton  and  Mr.  Desmoulins ;  did  not  see  the  Doctor ; 
he  was  in  his  chamber,  and  afterwards  engaged  with  Dr. 
Scott. 

Friday,  Dec.  3.  —  Called  ;  but  he  wished  not  to  see  any 
body.  Consultations  of  physicians  to  be  held  that  day : 
culled  again  in  the  evening  ;  found  Mr. l.angton  w^ith  him; 
Mr.  Sastres  and  I  went  together  into  his  chamber;  he  was 
extremely  low.  "I  am  very  l>ad  indeed,  dear  gentlemen," 
he  said  ;  "  very  b-id,  very  low,  very  cold,  and  I  think  I  find 
my  life  to  fail."  In  at>out  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  dismissed 
Mr.  Sastres  and  me ;  but  called  me  back  again,  and  said  that 
next  Sunday,  if  he  lived,  he  designed  to  take  the  sacrament, 
and  wished  me,  my  wife,  and  son  to  be  there.  We  left  Mr. 
Langton  wili-i  hiro. 

Saturday,  Dec.  A. ^CsWeA  on  him  about  three:  ho  was 
much  the  6:uue;  did  not  see  him,  ho  had  much  companjr  that 
day.  Called  in  the  evening  with  Mr.  Sastres  about  eight ; 
found  he  was  not  dispoked  for  company ;  Mr.  Langton  with 
him  ;  did  nnt  see  him. 

Sunday,  Dec.  5.  —  Went  to  Bolt  Court  with  Mrs.  Hoole 
after  eleven ;  found  there  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Rev.  Mr. 
Strahan,  Mrs.  Gardiner,  and  Mr.  Desmoulins,  in  thedining- 
room.  After  some  time  the  Doctor  came  to  us  from  the 
chamber,  and  saluted  us  all,  thanking  us  all  for  this  visit  to 
him.  He  said  he  found  himself  very  bad,  but  hoped  he 
should  go  well  through  the  duty  which  he  was  about  to  do. 
The  sacrament  was  then  administered  to  all  present,  Frank 
being  of  the  number.  The  Doctor  repeatedly  desired  Mr. 
Strahan  to  speak  louder  ;  seeming  very  anxious  not  to  lose 
any  part  of  the  service,  In  which  he  joined  in  very  great 
feri'our  of  devotion.  The  service  over,  he  again  thanked  us 
all  for  attending  him  on  the  occasion  ;  he  sa:d  he  had  taken 
some  opium  to  enable  him  to  support  the  fatigue :  he  seemed 
quite  spent,  and  lay  in  his  chair  some  time  in  a  kind  of  doze : 
he  then  got  up  and  retired  Into  his  chamber.  Mr.  Rylaud 
then  called  on  him.  I  was  with  them :  be  said  to  Mr.  Ryland, 
"  I  have  taken  my  viaticum  :  I  hope  I  shall  arrive  safe  at  the 
end  of  my  journey,  and  be  accepted  at  last."  Ho  spoke  very 
despondingly  several  times:  Mr.  Roland  comforted  him, 
observing  ti>at  "  we  had  great  hopes  given  us."  "  Yes,"  he 
replied,  "  we  have  hopes  eiven  us  ;  but  they  are  conditional, 
and  I  know  not  how  far  I  have  fulfilled  those  conditions." 
He  afterwards  said,  "  Ho»ever,  I  think  that  I  have  now 
corrected  all  bad  and  vicious  habits."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
called  on  him  :  we  icfc  them  together.     Sir  Joshua  being 


>  This  note  was  from  Mr.  Davics  the  bookseller,  and 
mentione<l  a  prescnf  of  bome  pork ;  upon  which  the  Doctor 
said,  in  a  manner  that  pt  emed  as  if  he  thought  it  ill-timed, 
*'  Too  much  of  liiis,"  ursomc  fuch  expresbion.  ~  J.HooLB. 


gone,  he  called  Mr.  Ryland  and  me  again  to  him :  h<»  -^  - 
tinued   talking  very  seriously,   and    repeated  a  prajrr  • ' 
collect  with  great  fervour,  when  Mr.  Ryland  took  b)«  <fn^- 
My  son  came  to  us  from  his  church :  we  were  at  dini--.— 
Dr.  Johnson,    Mrs.  Gardiner,  myself,  Mrs.  Iloole,  a>  »  : 
and  Mr.  Desmoulins.    He  ate  a  tolerable  dinner,  but  r*  -<< 
directly  after  dinner.    He  had  looked  out  a  tenouo  • !  [)- 
Clarke's,   "  On  the   ShortneM  of  Life,*^  for  me  to  r.  vi 
him  after  dinner,  but  he  was  too  ill  to  hear  it.    Afttr  i.i 
o'clock  he  called  us  all  into  hi«  room,  when  be  4ifisi>v:    i 
for  that  night  with  a  prayer,  delivered  as  he  tat  ia  his  »  '  .: 
chair  in  the  most  fervent  and  afl^ting  manner,  ln>        ' 
appearing  wholly  employed  with  the  thoughu  of  <iii'">  * 
life.    He  told  Mr.  Ryland  that  be  wished  not  to  cdx«-  t  i  '  •  <. 
with  opium,  but  that  he  hoped  he  had  been  pruf^rir  a- 
tentive.    He  said  before  us  ail,  that  when  be  rccovi  r  <.  !^ 
last  spring,  he  had  only  called  it  a  rcpneve^  but  tlut  .'    i  c 
think  It  was  for  a  longer  time  ;  however  he  liofted  U^t'  •  .  - 
that  had  been  prolonged  to  him  might  be  the  mean*  ut  U; . 
ing  forth  fruit  meet  for  repentance. 

Monday t  Dec.  6.  —  Sent  in  the  morning  to  make  <v;  j.  -; 
after  him  ;  he  was  much  the  same  ;  called  in  the  €<>•  . 
found  Mr.  Cruikshanks  the  Furgeoa  with  htm:  li'^  ><t.  !. 
had  been  that  dav  quarrelling  with    ail  bis  {^ysir.«ai :  t^ 
appeared  in  tolerable  spirits. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  7 —  Called  at  dinner  tia:e  j  S4w  fairi  <■ .:  . 
very  good  dinner :  he  seemed  rather  brltrr,  and  in  »[•  •  i« 

lycdnetday,  Dec.  8 —  Went  with  Mrs.  Hoolr  and  n    -   . 
by  appointment ;   found  him  very  uoorly  and  lo«.  <  -^  t 
very  bad  night.    Mr.  Nichols  the  prroter  was  tbfre     V-    . 
read  the  Litany,  the  Doctor  several  times  urpn^  tv  -_  ' 
speak  louder.    After  prayers  Jllr.  Langton  came  i<  :  a     > 
serious  discourse :  he  wanied  us  all  to  profit  by  his  ii:.^' 
and,  applying  to  me,  who  stood  next  him,  exhurtnj  . 
lead  a  better  life  than  he  had  done.    **  A  better  life  tr  a- 
my  dear   Sir  ! "    I  repeated.     He  replied  warmlr,  -  .  '  • 
compliment  now."    He  told  Mr.  Langton  that  tu  !> 

night  before  enforced  on 'a  powerful  aigun  .:    i 

powerful  objection  against  Christianity. 

He  had  often  thought  it  might  seem*  strange  that  i!^f  ■  »* 
who  refused  belief  to  the  doctrine  supported  by  ibr  ..■■■• . 
of  our  Saviour,   should  after  his  death  raise  a  nu-. 
church ;  but  he  said  that  they  expected    fully  a  u  -j.- 
prince,  and  with  this  idea  the  multitude  was  actu  ij  . 
they  strewed  his  wav  with  paim^branches  on  hii  f.  r 
Jerusalem  ;  but  finding  their  expectatioos  afterw.>rc, 
polnteii,  rejected  him,  till   in  process   of  time,  ct 
all  the  circumstances  and  prophecies  of  tl>c  Oid  Te>:-. 
confirmed    in   the   New,   many  were  coorerted;  i' •-    ■ 
Apostles  themselves  once  believed   bira  to  be  a  t'-' 
prince.    He  said  that  he  had  always  been  struck  '> ' 
resemblance   of  the    Jewish    passover    uid   the  i -' 
doctrine  of  redemption.    He  thanked  us  all  for  our  .>.:  ~ 
ance,  and  wc  left  him  with  Mr.  Langton. 

Thursday,  Dec.  9.  — Called  in  tbe  etcnicg;  diJ  £<!  < 
him,  as  he  was  engaged. 

Friday,  Dec.  10.  — Called  about  eleven  In  the  r.  ~  " 
saw  Mr.  Li  Trobe  there  ^  :  neither  of  us  saw  the  iKo 
we  understood  he  wished  not  to  be  vialted  that  <!ij 
evening  I  sent  him  a  letter,  recommenilmg  Dr.'l** 
(an  irregular  physician)  as   an    extraordinaiy  pr'« 
curing  the  dropsy.    Ho  returned  me  a  verUal  axis«r"- 
was  obliged  to  me,  but  that  It  waa  too  late.    M}  •!    -^  - 
prayers  with  him  this  day. 

Saturday.  Dec.  11.  — Went  to  Bolt  Court  rfwuti^- ' 
met  there  Dr.  Bumey,  Dr.  Taylor.  Sir  John  Bav..-  ..  ^ 
Sastres,  Mr.  Paradise,  Count  Zenobia,  acui  Mr.  I-  - 
Mrs.  Hoole  called  for  me  there:  w«  both  went  to  r 
received   us   very  kindly  ;  told  me  be  bad  my  i't:  ' 
"it  was  too  late  for  doctors.  rrgmLxr  or  imguUr 
physiciai.s    had  been   with   bira   that   day,  but  p**- 
nothing.    Mr.  Crtdkshanks  rame;  the  Doctor  «■>  ' 
cheerful  with  him ;  he  said,  "  Come,  ^ve  me  yoa'    < 
and  shook  him  by  the  hand,  adding,  **  You  shall  n< «  • 
other  use  of  it  now ; "  meaning  be  should  not  eizn 
legs.    Mr.  Cruikshanks  wished   to  do  ic,  bat  i be  I    • 
would  not  let  him.    Mr.  Cruik&hanka  lald  be  wtnJ-*  .- 
the  evening. 

Sunday,  Dec.  12.  —  Was  not  at  BoU  Court  la  i> 
noon ;  at  St.  Sepulchre's  school  In  the  ercttiag  •a^  ^• 
Hoole,  where  we  saw  Mrs.  Gardiner  end  LU^    I 
beard  that  Dr.  Johnsoo  waa  very  bad,  end  had  hr»:  ■ 
thing  delirious.    Went  to  Bolt  Court  about  mne.  *i  • 
there  Mr.  Windham  and  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan.   H  - 
was  then  very  bad  In  bed.  which  I  think  be  had « i 
to  that  day :  ne  had  now  lefUsed  to  tahe  any  OM^e  * 
or    food.      Mr.  Cruikshanks  came  about  rievtn     t 
deavoured  to  persuade  him  to  take  aoizir  Douris.'i.i 
in  vain.    Mr.  Windham  then  went  again  to  him.  ark- 
advice  of  Mr.  Cruikshanks.  put  it  opoo  tftit  ^m<u  .;  - 
by  persisting  to  refuse  all  sustenanco  h<>  mtjg^  , 


«  Probably  an  error  of  the  pre«a  for  Jfra.  Hall  —  • 
>  No  doubt  Mr.  Windham  ;  see  antg.  his  Jouzutl.  r 
p.K38.  —  CuoKsa. 
*  J^eo  antiy  p.  HOft.  n  3L 
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(I'<'ir>it  hit  own  imrpose  lo  prnerve  kit  mtmd  clear,  as  hit 
u>  tkiicis  ini]{ht  bring  on  paral\tic  complainU  Ihat  miKbt 
:i:r.  ct  tiii  iDfntal  nowert.  The  l3octor,  Mr.  Whidham  taid, 
}  >:irA  him  pationUy ;  but  when  he  had  heard  all,  he  deftire.l 
tM  Ih>  troubled  no  mare.  Ho  then  took  a  moit  affectionate 
I>-4%4'  iif  Mr.  Windham,  who  reported  to  us  the  issue  of  the 
(<  I)  >t>r nation,  for  only  Mr.  Desmoulins  was  with  them  in 
I  tip  chambor.  I  did  not  see  the  Doctor  that  day.  being 
fearful  of  diiturbing  him,  and  never  conversed  with  him 
;i.'.iii.  1  came  away  about  half- past  eleven  with  Mr. 
\\  iiulham. 

Mundas/,  Dee.  13.  —  Went  to  Bolt  Court  at  eleven  o'doclc 
in  thi>  iitoming;  met  a  young  lady  coming  down  stairs 
tr'>tn  the  Uoc*tor,  whom,  upon  inquiry,  I  found  to  be  Miss 
^i  rri«  (a  sister  to  Miss  Morris,  formerly  on  the  stage). 
Mrn.  Desmoulins  told  me  that  she  had  seen  the  Doctor; 
tti.it  by  her  desire  he  had  been  told  she  came  to  ask  his 
liiioing.  and  that  be  said,  *'God  bleu  you  !'*  I  then  went 
u{>  into  hli  chamber,  and  found  him  lying  very  composed 


in  a  kind  of  doze :  he  spoke  to  nobody.  Sir  John  Hawkini, 
Mr.  Langton.  Mrs.  Gardiner,  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan  and  Mrs. 
Strahan,  Doctors  Brocklesby  and  Butter,  Mr.  Steevrns,  and 
Mr.  Nichols  tiie  printer,  came ;  but  no  one  cho»e  to  disturb 
him  by  speaking  to  him,  and  he  seemed  to  take  nj  notice 
of  any  person.  While  Mrs.  Gardiner  and  I  were  tliere, 
before  the  rest  came,  h«>  took  a  little  warm  rrilk  in  a  cup, 
when  h'*  said  something  upon  Its  not  being  properly  givm 
into  his  hand  :  he  breathed  very  regular,  thoiiph  sliort.  and 
appeared  to  be  mostly  in  a  calm  sleep  or  dozing.  I  left 
hl<ii  in  this  slate,  and  never  more  saw  him  alive.  In  tho 
evening  I  supped  with  Mr*.  Hoole  and  ray  son  at  Mr. 
Brattbwaite's,  and  at  night  my  servant  brouglit  me  word 
that  my  dearest  friend  died  that  evening  alwut  seven  o'clcH'k : 
and  next  morning  I  went  to  the  house,  where  I  met  Mr. 
Seward  j  we  went  together  into  the  chamber,  and  there  saw 
the  most  awful  sight  of  Dr.  Johnson  laid  out  in  his  bed, 
without  life ! 

J011.N  HOOLB. 
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LESSON  IN  BIOGRAPHY;  OR,  HOW  TO  WRITE  THE  LIFE  OF  ONES  FRIEND. 

An  Extract  from  the  Life  of  Dr.  Poxz^  in  ten  volumes  folio,  written  by  James  Bozz,  Esq., 

who  flouruih«d  with  him  near  fijiy  years. 

BY  ALEXANDER  CHALMERS,  ESQ. 

Among  the  namemus  parodies  and  Jeux  d'esprit  which  Mr.  Boswell's  work  produced,  this  pleasantry  from  the  pen  of  mj 
ol  1  friend  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers,  which  appeared  in  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day,  is  worth  preserving  ;  for  it 
i»  uut  merely  a  good  pleasantry,  but  a  fair  criticism  of  some  of  the  lighter  parts  of  the  work.  —  Cbokkr. 


I 


^^'r  dined  at  the  chop-house.  Dr.  Post  was  this  dav  very 
i!  ^rrii,  live.  We  talked  of  books.  1  mentioned  the  History 
1'  t'.'mmf/  Trip.  I  said  it  was  a  great  work.  Pozx.  "Yes, 
"^K,  It  is  a  great  work  ;  but,  .Sir.  it  is  a  great  work  rela- 
t-\<  ly  ;  it  was  a  great  work  to  you  when  you  was  a  little 
\y  t\  ■'  l>ut  now.  Sir.  vou  are  a  great  man,  and  Tommr  Trip  is 
a  little  tMy."  I  felt  somewhat  hurt  at  this  coroparl<um.  and 
I  )><l.>-ve  he  perceived  it ;  for,  as  he  was  squeezing  a  lemon, 
>.<  '>ii.l,  "  Never  be  affronted  at  a  comparison.  1  have  been 
(  <ni,>.ired  to  many  things,  but  I  never  was  aflVonted.  No, 
*^\r.\\  they  would  call  mr  a  dog.  and  you  a  canister  tied  to  my 
t...l,  I  would  not  be  aflVonttHl." 

(M.'trrd  by  this  kind  inrntion  of  roe,  though  in  such  a 
«>'<>ri>n.  I  a>kiHl  htm  what  he  tliought  of  a  frit* nd  of  (Mir«, 
M  N  >  «Ak  always  making  comparisons.  Pozz.  "  Sir,  that  Tel- 
!••<»  \\.\%  a  simile  for  everything  but  himself.  I  knew  him 
« i,  n  lie  kept  a  shop :  he  then  made  money.  Sir,  and  now  he 
I  K»>4  comparisons.  Sir,  he  would  sav  that  you  and  I  were 
I  A  I  tiifit  Stuck  together  ;  two  flgs  in  adnosion.  Sir  ;  and  then 
>.>■  WMiitd  laugh.*  Boiz. '*  But  have  not  some  great  writers 
<i>!«rrii!ned  that  eontparitom  are  now  and  then  odious t^' 
r>  /z.  "  No,  Sir.  not  odious  In  themselves,  not  odious  as  com- 

.riKons  ;  the  fellows  who  make  them  are  odious.     The 
At.ikfb  make  comparisons." 

\S  e  tupped  that  evening  at  his  house.  I  showed  him  some 
Itiir*  I  hod  made  upon  a  pair  of  breeches.  Pozz.  "  Sir,  the 
I.  <  •  are  good  ;  but  where  could  you  find  sucli  a  subject  in 
J.  iif  country?'*  Bozs.  "Therefore  it  is  a  proof  of  inven* 
ti  n.  wlitch  is  a  characteristic  of  poetry."  Pozz.  •*  Yes.  Sir, 
t»-.'  .in  invention  which  few  of  your  countrymen  can  enjoy. '* 
I  n  tirt  ted  afterwards  on  the  depth  of  this  remark :  it  affords 
«  i>r>w)r  of  that  acuteness  which  he  displayed  in  ever\  branch 
ot  itiiTAture.  I  asked  him  if  he  approved  of  green  sjic  tarles? 
I*  >ii.  "  As  to  green  spectacles.  Sir,  the  question  seems  to  be 
tK,. :  if  I  wore  green  spectacles,  it  would  be  because  (hey 
,««.'«te4i  vision,  or  t>ecause  1  liked  them.  Now,  Sir.  if  a  man 
t*  ..4  me  t)e  does  not  like  green  spectacles,  and  that  they  hurt 
)  I*  «>u-s.  I  would  not  compel  him  to  wear  them.  No,  Sir,  I 
»'.iil>l  dissuade  him."  A  few  months  after,  I  consulted  him 
.1,  tin  on  this  subject,  and  he  honoured  me  with  a  letter,  in 
M)ii  n  he  gives  the  same  opinion.  It  will  be  found  in  its 
P'  >{>fr  place.  Vol.  V  I.  p.  ZT'tO.  1  have  thought  much  on  this 
«ii  ,r<  t,  and  roust  confess  that  in  such  matters  a  man  ought 
to  >•«>  A  fr<*e  moral  agent. 

N'mt  day  I  left  town,  and  was  absent  for  six  weeks,  three 
•U\«,  and  seven  hours,  as  I  find  by  a  memorandum  In  mv 
j-.urn  il.  In  this  time  I  bad  only  one  letter  from  him,  which 
I* ,!« fuilows  : — 

*'To  Jambs  Bozz,  Esq. 

"  nt\B  Sw.  — My  bowels  have  been  verr  bad.  Pray  buy 
•M^  ,.,me  Turkey  rhut>arb.  and  bring  with  you  a  copy  ol 
j-.u"-  '  lour.' 

■  Write  to  me  soon,  and  write  to  me  often.  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
J    urs.  aflectlonately,  Sam.  Pom." 

It  would  have  been  nnpardonaWe  to  have  omitte«l  a  letter 
I  k<<  tills,  in  which  we  see  so  much  of  bis  great  and  iliuml. 


nated  mind.  On  my  return  to  town,  wo  met  again  at  tho 
chop-house.  Wc  had  much  conversation  to-dav  :  his  wit 
flashed  like  lightning :  indeed,  there  is  not  one  hour  of  ray 
present  life  in  which  I  do  not  profit  by  some  of  his  valuable 
communications. 

We  talked  of  wind.  I  Kald  1  knew  many  persons  much 
distressed  with  that  complaint.  Pozz.  *'  Yes  Sir,  when  con- 
fined, when  pent  up."  I  said  I  did  not  know  that,  but  I 
Questioned  if  tiie  Romans  ever  knew  it.  Pozz.  "  Yes,  Sir. 
tne  Romans  knew  it."  Bozz.  "  Livy  does  not  mention  it." 
Pozz.  "  No,  Sir.  LlvT  wrote  History.  Livy  was  not  writing 
tho  Life  of  a  Friend.'^' 

On  me«lical  subjects  his  knowledge  was  Immense,  He 
told  me  uf  a  frlond  uf  ourM  «hu  had  just  been  auackeJ  bv  a 
most  dreadful  complaint :  he  had  entirely  lost  the  use  of  Kis 
limbs,  so  that  he  could  neither  stand  nor  walk,  unless  sup- 
ported ;  his  speech  was  ouite  gone  ;  iiis  eyes  were  inurh 
swollen,  and  every  vein  clistemled,  yet  his  Viice  was  rather 

fale,  and  his  extremities  cold  ;  his  pulse  beat  I  GO  in  a  minute, 
said,  with  tenderness,  that  I  wouiil  go  and  see  him ;  and, 
said  I,  "  Sir,  I  will  ULe  Dr.  Bolus  with  me."  Pozz.  "  No, 
Sir,  don't  go."  I  was  startled,  for  1  knew  his  compassionate 
heart,  and  earnestly  asked  why?  Pozz.  "Sir,  you  don't 
know  hiadisorder."  Bozz.  "  Pray  what  is  it  ?  "  Pozz.  "  Sir, 
the  man  is — dead  drunk!"  'Inis  explnoution  throw  me 
into  a  violent  fit  of  Uughter,  In  which  he  joined  me,  rolling 
about  as  he  used  to  do  when  he  enjoyed  a  joke;  t>ut  he 
afterwards  checked  me.  Pozz  *'  Sir.  you  ought  not  to  laut^ii 
at  what  1  said.  Sir,  he  who  laughs  at  what  another  tnnn 
sa>s,  will  Buon  learn  to  laugh  at  that  other  man.  Sir,  you 
should  laugh  only  at  your  own  jukes ;  you  should  laugh 
seldom." 

We  talked  of  a  friend  of  ours  «ho  was  a  very  violent  poli- 
tician. I  said  I  did  not  like  hiscumpany.  Pozz.  "  No,  Sir, 
he  is  not  healthy  ;  he  i*  sore,  Sir  ;  his  mind  Is  ulrerate<i  ;  he 
has  a  political  uhlilow  ;  Sir.  vou  cannot  touc 1 1  him  without 
giving  him  pain.  Sir.  I  would  not  talk  politics  with  (hat 
man  ;  I  would  talk  of  cabbage  and  peas ;  Sir,  I  wouhi  .i»k 
him  how  he  got  his  corn  in,  and  Hhether  bis  wife  was  with 
child  ;  but  I  would  not  talk  p<»Iitics."  Bozz.  **  But  perhaps. 
Sir.  he  would  talk  of  nodniig  else."  Puzz,  "  Then,  .Sir.  It 
is  plain  what  he  would  do."  On  my  very  earnestly  inquiring 
wiiAt  that  was,  Dr.  Pozz  answered,  "  Sir,  he  would  let  it 
alone.  ' 

I  mentioned  a  tradesman  who  had  latley  set  up  his  coa(  h. 
Pozz.  -*  lie  is  right.  Sir;  a  man  who  would  goonswtm- 
mtngly  cannot  get  too  soon  off  his  legs.  That  man  lv<  cps 
his  coarh.  Now,  Sir,  a  roat'h  is  l>etter  than  a  chaise.  Sir  — 
it  is  better  tiian  a  chariot."  Hoxz.  'Why,  Sir?"  Pozz. 
"  .Sir.  it  will  hold  more."  I  begsed  he  would  repeat  this, 
that  I  migtit  remeinb4'r  it,  and  he  complied  with  gnat 
gi)«Ml  humour.  "Dr.  I'ozz."  said  I.  "  j/ou  ought  to  kc«  p  » 
C'l.ich."  Pozz.  "Yes,  Sir.  I  ought."  IJoiz.  "But  you  do  not, 
and  that  has  often  surprised  iite."  Pozz.  "  Surpristxl  you  t 
There.  Sir,  ts  another  prejudice  of  nl>siiriiity.  Sir,  youou/ht 
to  be  surprised  at  nothing.  A  man  th.it  has  Ured  hMir)i>ur 
days  ought  to  be  alwve  all  surprise.  Sir,  it  i*  a  rule  wltli  rno 
never  to  be  surprised.    It  is  mere  ignorance ;  you  canout  guess 
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why  I  do  not  keep  a  coach,  and  you  are  surprised.  Now ,  Sir,  if 
you  did  know  you  would  not  be  surprised."  I  said,  tenderly,"  I 
hope,  my  dear  Sir,  you  will  let  roe  anow  before  I  leave  town." 
Pozs.  *'  Yes,  Sir,  you  shall  know  now.  You  shall  not  go  to 
Mr.  Wllkins,  and  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  to  Mr.  Stubbs,  and 
■ay,  why  does  not.  Po»  keep  a  coach  ?  I  will  tell  you  niy- 
Mlf — Sir,  I  can't  afford  it." 

We  talked  of  drinkins.  I  asked  him  whether,  in  the 
course  of  his  long  and  valuable  life,  he  had  noi  known  some 
men  who  drank  more  than  thev  could  bear  ?  Posi.  "  Yes, 
Sir ;  and  then.  Sir,  nobody  could  bear  them.  A  man  who  is 
drunk.  Sir,  is  a  very  foolish  fellow."  Bozx.  "  But,  Sir,  as 
the  po«ft  says,  *  he  is  devoid  of  all  care.'  *'  Pozi.  "  Yes,  Sir, 
he  cares  for  nobody  ;  he  has  none  of  the  cares  of  life :  he 
cannot  be  a  merchant,  Sir,  for  he  cannot  write  his  name ; 
he  cannot  be  a  politician.  Sir,  for  he  cannot  talk  ;  he  cannot 
be  an  artist.  Sir,  for  he  cannot  see  ;  and  yet.  Sir,  there  is 
science  in  drinking."  Bozz.  "  I  suppose  you  mean  that  a 
raan  ought  to  know  what  he  drinks.*'  Pozx.  '*  No,  Sir,  to 
know  what  one  drinks  is  nothing ;  but  the  science  consists  of 
three  parts.  Now,  Sir,  were  I  to  drink  wine,  I  should  wish 
to  know  them  all ;  I  should  wish  to  know  when  I  had  too  lit. 
tie,  when  1  had  enough,  and  when  I  had  too  much.  There 
is  our  friend  •«•••••  fmentioniug  a  gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance) ;  he  knows  when  he  has  too  little,  and  when  he 
has  too  much,  but  he  knows  not  when  he  has  enough.  Now, 
Sir,  that  is  the  science  of  drinking,  to  know  when  one  has 
enough." 

We  talked  this  day  on  a  variety  of  topics,  but  I  find  very 
few  memorandums  in  mv  Journal.  On  small  beer,  he  said  it 
was  flatulent  liquor.  He  disapproved  of  those  who  deny 
the  utility  of  absolute  power,  and  seemed  to  be  offended  with 
a  friend  of  ours  who  would  always  have  his  eggs  poached- 
Sign-posts,  he  observed,  had  degenerated  within  his  memory ; 
and  he  particularly  found  fault  with  the  moral  of  the  "  Beg- 
gar's Opera."  I  endeavoured  to  defend  a  work  which  had 
afforded  me  so  much  pleasure,  but  could  not  master  that 
strength  of  mind  with  which  he  argued ;  and  it  was  with 
great  satisfaction  that  he  communicated  to  me  afterwards  a 
method  of  curint;  corns  by  applying  a  piece  of  oiled  silk. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  world  he  preferred  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Chronology :  but  as  they  gave  emplovment  to 
useful  artisans,  he  did  not  dislike  the  large  buckles  then 
coming  into  use. 

Next  day  we  dined  at  the  Mitre.  I  mentioned  spirits. 
Pozx.  "  Sir,  there  is  as  much  evidence  lor  the  existence  of 
spirits  as  against  it."      You  may  not  believe  it,  but  you 


1  This  alludes  to  the  jealousy  about  copyright,  which  Mr. 
Boswell  carried  so  far  that  he  actually  printed  separately, 
and  entered  at  Stationers'  Uall,  JohuMua's  Letter  to  Lord 


cannot  deny  It.     I  told  him  thai  my  great  gnadTr^^>T 
once  saw  a  spirit.    He  asked  me  to  rdl^e  it,  which  I  diJ  i-  r. 
minutely,  while  he  listened  with  profound  attention,   ^v  ". 
1  mentioned  that  the  spirit  once  appeared  in  the  tKf 
a  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  another  time  in  that  of  a  trj    .t. 
he  interrupted  me: — rozt.  ** There,  Sir.  Is  the  prjj.t:  -i: 
evidence  is  good,    but  the  scheme  is  deCecCiTe  iu  r  •  v- 
tency.    We  cannot  deny  thait  the  spirit  appeared  Iij  '.  — 
shapes;    but  then   we  cannot  reconcile  them.    W^y.  .. 
a  tea-pot  to  do  with  a  shoulder  of  mutton?  Kr:'«'  • 
it   a  terrific  object.     There   is  nothing  txjolea^fn:    • 
Sir,  these  are  objects  which  are  not  seen  atthe  v^-  r  _• 
nor  in  the  same  place.**    Bozz.  **  I  think.  Sir,  that  old  t.   '  , 
in  general  are  used  to  see  ghosts."    Posz.  "  Yn.  >  r     r 
their  conversation  is  full  of  the  subject:   I  vmU  u 
old  woman  to  record  such  cooversattons ;  their  i'«,i.  <  '• 
tends  to  minuteness." 

We  talked  of  a  person  who  bad  a  very  b»i  <>-^'^. ''' 
Pozz.  "Sir,  he  is  a  scoundrel."    Bozz.  "Ibateatctx .- - 
Pozz.    **  There    you    are   wrong:    don't  hate  tc».u  y - 
Scoundrels.  Sir,  are  useful.    There  are  many  thlngi  •( 
not  do  without  scoundrels.     I  would  not  choose  t*  i- 
company  with  scoundrels,  but  sonecfaing  may  bt  :^- 
them."  Bozz.  '*  Are  not  scoundrels  geoerally  foob  ? '  P  *■ 
"No,  Sir,  they  are  noL    A  scouudrel  most  beaci'^r' 
low  ;  he  must  Know  many  things  of  which  a  fool  n  t}.-  * 
Any  man  may  be  a  fooL    I  thina  a  good  book  mtgiit  i' 
out  of  scoundrels.    I  would  have  a  Biogrt^^a  Flax— 
the  Livfs  of  Eminent  Scoundreis^  from  the  oriint  at 
to  the  present  day."    1  mentioned  hanging:  liriM.-  *    > 
very  awkward  hituation.     Poaz.  **  No.  Sir.  hanging  >    ' 
awkward  situation  ;  it  is  proper.  Sir.  that  a  man  «  bo^r  « 
tend  towards  flaeitious  obliquity  should  appear  perr*  ' 
at  last."    I  told  him  that  1  had  lately  been  incoo^i  -s  ■  - 
some  gentlemen,  everv  one  of  whom  could  recoll^n  • 
friend  or  other  who  nad  been  hanged.    Pozz.  "  Y<'>  ' 
that  is  the  easiest  way.    We  know  those  who  hi^- 
hanged ;  we  can  recollect  that :  but  we  cannot  oa^!  b. ' 
who  deserve  iti  it  would  not  be  decorous.  Sir, in  at 
company.    No,  Sir,  that  is  one  of  the  few  things  %i^  .* 
are  compelled  to  tMink." 

Our  regard  for  IHerary  proper^  »  jvrrvnsis  mrms^. 
larger  extract  from  ike  above  imporUmt  vevrk.    H 
however^  ve  hope,  given  sndk  passages  a»  wiit  temd  &.  ■-'    ' 
our  reader*  with  a  high  idea  qf  this  vast  tmArrio»tt^  - 
Note  by  Mr.  Chalmers. 


Chesterfield  and  the  .Account   of  Johnwn's  Cot^tt 
with  George  HI.  at  Buckingham  House,  to  prevcst  ^^     - 
making  use  of  them — Crokkk. 
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Abcrbrothick«  886l 

Ab«>rcrombl«,  Bfr.,  of  Philndelphia,  247.  tS9. 

Aberdeen,  290.    Johnson's  account  of.  Ml. 

,  butter,  duel  fought  for  the  honour  of,  384. 

.  William.  Earl  of.  305. 

.  Georfe,  Earl  of,  note  on  Thucydidet  and  Homer,  608. 

Abt^rdoiitant.  294. 

A I  •^rnethf,  Rev.  John.  985.    Doctor,  754. 

A>>iuK<lon,  Earl  of,  bon-mot  of,  651. 

.  Mrs.,  the  actress.  437, 43a  440.  447. 

AtOiiration.  oath  of,  437. 

.MtrUigments  of  vorks,  286^ 

Ab-cntecism,  ft.'SS.  579. 

AS'tolute  princes,  454. 

A)>»taiii  and  refrain,  distinction  between.  IS9. 

ArKtcmiousneM,  Johnson's,  38.  159.  174.  187.  239.  270.  336. 

;k%4.  3fi2.  448.  480.  502.  597.  678. 
Absurdities,  use  of  delineating.  659. 
Abuse.  763.    personal,  194. 304. 

,  Johnson's  disregard  of,  624.  663. 

AbTstinia,  Lobo's  voyage  to,  21.  285.  496. 

A I  iilrniy.  Delia  Crusca  send  Johnson  their  Toeabulary,  98. 

Ai  ( eiit,  Scotch,  overcome  by  perseverance,  282. 

Ai  ciitinti,  keeping,  7I& 

AibilifS,  «hield  of,  664. 

Am  snd  Galatea.  577. 

Aci^iMintances,  98.  716.  791. 

-.  Johnson's  numerous,  501.  733.  iist  of,  79.  81. 
A  •  r  I  iiK.  742.     tragic,  275. 
.\(  t:oii.  In  public  speaking,  249. 
Ai-tive  sports  lu  yonng  people,  not  Idleness.  9. 
A  ( t  i  vity  of  body,  Johnson's,  451 .    of  mind,  610. 
\rtor,  qualities  of  a  great.  522. 
Actors,  51.  61  205.  257.  274.  467.  556.  742. 

.  Johnson's  prejudice  against,  51 .  62.  656,  657.  742. 

A<l.(ir's  account  of  America,  457. 

.\il.<ms.  Rev.  Dr.  William.  Master  of  Pembroke  College, 

Oxford.  12,    13.   17.  38.  64.  57.  60.  86,  87.  93.   165.  388. 

424.  4M2.  736.  763.  792. 

,  hi*  account  of  the  first  representation  of"  Irene,**  60. 

,  hi 4  answer  to  Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles,  482. 

.  Johnson's  Letter  to,  7H2. 

.  Mils,  afterwards  Mrs.  Hyett,  761. 

-      .  (ieorge,  dedication  of  Treatise  on  the  Globes,  187- 

A<1  lison.  Joseph,  H.  b\  63.  71.  72.  145.  153.  170.  2fA.  26a  277. 

/»  :)72.  44>j.  484.  604.  509.  .M6. 573.  591.  662.  679.  800. 
.  hi4  "  Notanda,"  63w    **  Remarks   on  Italy,"   372.  446. 

•t>li>.  71.    conduct  towards   Steele,  671.   684.     Johnson's 

ornniun  of,  71.  I4.V  611.    Johnson's  Life  of,  671. 
A.  I  lri«f  of  the  Painters  to  Georee  the  Third.  119. 
\-Uy.  Mrs..  193.  197.  623.  631.    Miss,  6.  197.  490.  C39. 
A  •Kill  ration.  450. 
••  Adv.nturer,"  Hawkesworth's,  64. 75.  77.  81.  82.  107. 

,  (ti«  papers  marked  T,  written  by  Johnson,  64.  81. 

"  A<lr*-ntures  of  a  Guinea,"  by  whom  written,  359. 
"   \>l\i'r»arla,"  specimen  of  Johnson's,  64. 
A<lf  r*.ines,  not  to  be  treated  with  respect.  272. 
AM«<-rtiifmenes,  Johnson's,  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  25.  4<l.  In  the 

r:MTrrsa]  Chronicle,  116.  in  the  Edinburgh  paper*.  407. 
A'l.ill»ry,  192. 

.1  /ri  Kphemeris.  Johnson's.  794. 
1  ■  '1(1.  stonr  of  the.  731. 
y  oiivlus.  Potter's  translation  of.  W2. 
A  rl»-i  tatlon.  402,  662.    in  writing,  346. 

-  -,  of  familiarity  with  the  great,  674. 
Aili't  tion,  natural.  209.  630.  728. 

.  Johnson's,  for  Miss  Booihhy,  20.  672. 

AkMf.  Wflbore  Ellis,  Esq  .  53.1. 

A>r.  .  old.  WJ.  flAI.  610.  613.  661.  718.  755.  882. 

••    Aui»."  Home's  Tragedy  of,  .132. 

"  AkfUura."  Huckling's  play  of,  GOS. 

.5("itt<^,  Rev.  W.,  7'>9.    sermon  on  Johnson's  death,  808. 

A  1.1(1,  Miss  (Barbauld)  469.  Mil.    Imitates  Johnson.  552. 

.A.'-tiath.  Lord  Monboddo's,  550. 

\kon«lde.  Dr.  Mark.  121.  */34.  495.  504. 

Ais'-rrnan,  Mr.,  keeper  of  N(>wgate,  anecdotes  of,  648. 

\.>»  rti  Leandro,  description  of  Italy,  372.  446. 

M'hvinv.  4-V». 

M •  :  I iude*.  5H5.    hi*  dog,  573. 

Ailrirh.  Rev.  Mr.,  13X. 

Ailrf-d.  Johnson's  wish  to  write  his  Life,  54,  his  will,  698. 

*    \  l.4»."  Johnson's  exempliflcatloo  of  the  word,  730. 

AMrn,  Hev.  Thomas,  3Gfi. 


Allen,  Edmund,  the  printer,   108,  113.    160.  366.  641.  686. 
601.  684.  783.  789.    Johnson's  letters  to.  699.  734. 

,  Ralph.  Esq.,  289. 

"  All  for  Love,"  Dryden's  prelkce  to,  691. 

Almack's,  501.643. 

Alnwick  Castle,  587. 

Althorpe,  Lord  and  Lady.   See  Spencer. 

"  Amelia."  Fielding's,  608. 

Ambition,  507. 

America  and  the  Americans,  428,  429.  4.15.  562,  863  603.  602. 

651   680,681.719.758. 
Amusements,  837.   Country,  370.    A  man  known  by  his,  768. 
Aroyat,  Dr.,  127. 
Amyot.  Mr.  Thomas,  839. 
"  Ana,"  the  French,  372.  606. 
Anacreon,  Baxter's,  396.  712. 

,  dove  of,  translated  by  Johnson  and  Fawkes,  648. 

Anaitis,  temple  of,  337,  838. 
Analogy  between  body  and  mind,  12. 
"  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  Burton's,  12.  217.  482. 
Ancestry,  229. 

'•  Ancient  Ballads,"  Dr.  Percy's,  137- 
Ancient  times,  not  better  than  modem,  730. 
Anderdon  MSS..  57.  792.  799. 
Anderson,  Professor,  at  Glasgow,  393.  53-1. 
— ~-,  Dr.  Robert,  his  Life  of  Johnson,  8.  27.  35.  61.  72.  135. 
188.  231.  nr.  357.  425. 

,  Mr.,  his  "  Sketches  of  the  Native  Irish."  231. 

Andrews.  Dr.  Francis,  Provost  of  Dublin  College,  168. 

Androcles,  243. 

Anecdotes,  Johnson's  love  of,  275. 

~— ,  Pioxti's  sencral  accuracy  of,  780. 

,  at  second  hand,  little  to  be  relied  on.  805. 

"  Aiifractuotiiies  "  of  the  human  mind,  655. 
Angel,  Mr.  John,  his  **  Stenography."  264. 

,  fallen,  737. 

Angus  More,  Sra. 

Anne,  Queen.  54.  164.  187. 411.  489. 

.  wits  of  her  reign,  203.  610. 

Annihilation,  545,  595. 

"  Animus  sequus,"  not  inheritable,  897. 

Anonymous  «  ritlngs.  625. 

"  Annus  mirabilis,"  Tasker's,  714. 

Anson,  Lord,  624.     Johnson's  epigram  on,  624. 

"  Anthologia,"  794. 

Antics,  165. 

Antiquarian  researches,  609. 

Apelles,  the  Venus  of,  688. 

Apocrypha,  .^55. 

"  Apology,"  Gibber's.  136.  206.  616. 

**  Apology  for  the  Quakers,"  Barclay's,  487. 

Apology.  Johnson  ready  to  make  one,  770.  833. 

Apollonius  Rhodius,  95. 

Apophthegms,  or  anecdotes  of  Johnson,  Hawkins's,  771. 

Apostolic  ordination,  2*  9. 

**  Apotheosis  of  Milton."  not  written  by  Johnson,  40. 

Apparitions.  116.  13H.  175.  228.  V34.  23U.  241.  684,  686. 

Appetite,  riders  out  in  quest  of,  229. 

Appius.  Cicero's  character  of,  applied  to  Johnson,  791. 

Applause,  664. 

April  fool's  day.  530. 

Arabs,  fidelity  of,  liOi. 

Arbuthnot,  Dr..  69.  145.  277.  455.    The  son  of,  IS. 

,  Robert,  272.    Wllli«ra,  272. 

*'  Arcadia."  .Svdney's,  .'>3H. 

Arch«oIr>gical  Dictionary,  71 1. 

Arches,  strength  of  srmicirrular  and  elliptical,  119. 

Architecture,  ornamental,  481 . 

Areskln,  Sir  John.  36Q. 

Ardnarourchan.  383. 

Arguing.  Johnson's,  150.  208.  496.  502.  690.  767.  768. 

Argument.  Johnson's,  on  schoolmasters,  241.  814. 

,  on  vicious  intromission,  244.  hi 4. 

,  In  defence  of  lay  patronage.  2.V9.  8|5l 

against  Dr.  Memli's  complaint.  454. 

in  favour  of  the  corporation  of  Stirling,  465. 

on  entaiU.  473. 

,  on  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit.  613.  816. 

^— ,  on  the  regi*tration  of  dc«ds,  fiJH. 

,  in  farour  of  a  negro  claiming  hit  liberty,  562. 

,  against  a  prosecution  for  a  li>M>|,  690.  817. 

•^—,  and  testimony  distinguished,  7*^7. 

Argyle,  Archlbakl,  fourth  Duke  of,  385. 467.  616.  6S7. 
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Ar^yle,  John,  fifth  duke  of,  313.  387—390.  Jobnson'i  Tisit  to, 

388.    letter  to,  and  his  answer,  391. 

,  Elizabpth  Gunning,  duchess  o^  387. 

,  Jane  Warburton,  dowager  ducheis  of,  79.  385. 

Arlosio,  129.  427.  G56. 

Aristotle,  wying  of,  506.  658.    ht«  "  Poetics,"  506. 

Arithmetic,  Johnson's  resort  to,  to  calm  his  mind,  394. 

Armidale.  312.  .359. 

Armorial  bearings,  239. 

Arm»,  piling  of,  why  insisted  upon,  617. 

Armstrong.  Dr.  John,  118.  533. 

Array,  officers  of  the.  403.  497. 

Arnauld,  Anthony,  614. 

Arnold,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  "  Obsertattons  on  Insanity,"  553. 

Arran,  Lord.  92. 

•'  Art  of  Living  in  London,"  28. 

'•  Art's  corrective,"  36S. 

Articles,  subscription  to  the  xxxix.,  210.  229.  284. 

Artiticial  ruins,  424. 

Ascham,  Roger,  Johnson's  Life  of,  158. 

"  Ascaniufi,"  324,  325.  331.  353  401. 

Ash,  Dr.  John,  798. 

Ashbourne,  24r>.  458.  .'S54.  564. 

Ashburton,  Lord.   See  Dunning. 

Askew,  Dr.  425. 

Assize,  maiden  one,  583. 

Association  of  ideas.  594. 

Astlo,  Thomsu,  Esq.,  46.  Letter  to,  698.  His  notes  on  Alfred's 

will,  698. 
— .  Rpv.  Mr.  Johnson's  advice  to,  707. 
Aston,  Sir  Thomas.  20.  188. 

,  Mrs.  Klisabeth,  20.  188.  214.  490.  492.  .^38. 

— — .  Johnson's  letters  to.  188.  198.  528,  529.539.  565.  622, 

623.  631 .  640.  706.  749. 
— L,  Miss  Mary,  afterwards  Mrs.Brodie,  20.  490.  492.  611, 

612.  672,  (37.1.    Johnson's  epigram  to,  40.  611. 
— — ,  Margaret,  28. 
Astlev,  Philip,  the  equestrian,  638. 
Atheism,  278. 
"  Athol  porridge,"  680. 
"  Atlas,"  the  race-horse,  41. "i. 
Atonement,  the  great  article  of  Christianity,  292.  557.  695. 

694.800.841. 
Attacks,  useful  to  authors,  3.^8.  403.  442.  624.  837. 
Atterbury,  Bishop,  Sermons  and  style,  572.  .••78. 
Attorney-general,  ludicrous  title  given  to,  517. 
Attorneys.  219.  384.  7f». 
Auchinleck  estate.  31H3.  472.  6M. 
,  Lort^  Boswcll's  father,  208.  301.  387.  396.  397.  518.  554. 

.^'VO.  573.    Designates  Johnson  Ursa  Major,  398. 
Auchna!«hc.il,  309. 
Augustus,  220.  257. 

Author,  rarely  hurt  by  his  critics,  645.    See  Attacks. 
— — ,  "  The  "i  oung,"  a  poem  by  Johnson,  11. 
Authors.  82.    194.  2.'t7.  282.  358.  442.  445.  500.  555.  572.604. 

608,  609.  624,  62.').  693.  769.     S^e  Attacks. 

,  mo<lern,  the  moons  of  literature,  60«. 

,  possessing  the  work  of  one  for  that  of  another,  con- 
demned. 82. 
,  Virgil's  description  of  the  entrance  into  hell,  applied 

to,  372. 
Avarice,  374,  507.  516.  OO.*). 


BAch  y  Graig.  4ia 

Bacon,  Francis.  Lord  Verulara,  69.  343.  History  of  Henry 

Vll.,  XiH.    His  Precept  for  Conversation,  738. 

,  Malh'fs  *•  Life"  of.  .WJ. 

Badcock,  Kev.  Samuel,  804. 
Badenoch,  Lord  of,  300. 
Bad  habits,  718. 

Mauagoment,  603. 

Bagpipes,  374. 

Biigxhaw.  Kev.  Thomas,  Johnson's  letters  to,  264.  782. 
Baillic,  Dr.,  recommt'odntion  of  card-playing,  405. 
Baker,  Sir  Richard,  his  Chronicles  quoted,  267. 

,  Sir  George,  784. 

,  Mrs..  1^3. 

Balance  of  Misery,  764.  SIO. 

BhI cartas,  Karl  of,  404.  520. 

Ball  without  powder,  G-Mi. 

Bullantiiie,  Mr.  George,  122. 

Balloons,  784. 

Ballow,  Mr.  Thomas,  501. 

Balmuto,  Lord,  518. 

Baltic,  Johnson's  proposed  royage  to,  539. 

Bnnkes,  Mr.,  of  Dor.«'tshire,  42.  166. 

Banks.  Sir  Joseph,  226,  227,  228.  287.  379.  381.  496.  620,  621. 

Johnson's  motto  for  his  goat,  226. 
Bjipti8m.4«7.  7G0. 

B»rbauld.  Mr,  470.  Mrs.  Sre  Aikin. 
Barber,  Francis,  Johnson's  negro  servant,  75,  76,  77,    78. 

102.  117.  118.  1H3.  194.  215.  227.  415.  620.  790.  801,  802. 

,  Johnson's  letters  to,  194.  216.  739. 

Barclav.  his  *'  Ship  of  Fooles,"  91. 

,  Mr.,  his  defi'nce  of  Johnson's  Shakspeare,  171.  358. 

,  Rol>crt,  of  Ury,  his  "  Ai>ology  for  the  Quakers,"  487. 


Barclay,  Robert,  one  of  Mr.  Thrale'i  successots.  f&l.   .\act . 
dotes  of  Johnson,  837. 

Baretti,  Sigoor  Giuseppe.  W.  91.  99.  112.  IML  12S.  I?.,  i  •« 
174  192.  195.  206.  214.  247.  302.  427.  457.  464.  4M.  yJ  ^^ 
512.  525.  552.  664.  780. 

.Johnson's  lettersto,  122. 135. 128.   His  trial  for  m.ri..-. 

207.  771.     His  "Travels,"  214.    The  ftrtt  who  r.- l. 
copy  money  in  Italy,  548.    His  strictures  oo  Mrs.  Pi  >*:  - 
510.    his  *'  Fnutra  Llteniria,"  552. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  763. 

Barker.  Dr.  Edmund,  58.  107.  399. 

Barnard.  Rev.  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Kiilaloe.  S7.  433.  5S.  M.    -:. 
691.  722.    Altercation  with  Johimn  and,  €S1.    l.t±^ 
verses  thereon,  76. 722. 833. 

,  Dr.,  provost  of  Eton.  644.  646. 

— -,  Francis,  Esq.,  afterwards  Sir  Francis,  Riot's  lilfir^r 
76.  184. 

,  Johnson's  letter  to,  on  the  tamaikn  of  the  Kx:' 

library,  196. 

Barnes.  Joshua,  396.  S91 .  669. 

Bamston,  Miss  L.,  639. 

Barnwall,  Nicholas.  Lord  Trimlestown.  572: 

Baron  Hill,  the  seat  of  Lord  Bulkeiry.  421. 

Baretier.  Johnson's  Life  of,  43.  46.  128. 

Barret,  Mr.,  the  Surgeon,  610. 

Barrett,  Dr.,  of  Dublin,  269. 

Barrington,  Hon.  Daines,  690.  746.  His  *•  Essay  oo  th**- 
graUon  of  Birds,"  260.  His  *-  Observathms  oo  t::- « < 
tutes  "  602. 

Barri,  Madame  du,  4L 

Barristers,  232. 

Barrow,  Isaac,  69.  Sermon  against  foolUh  talkfng.  9b 

Barrowby,  Dr.,  anecdote  of,  761. 

Barry.  Sir  Edward,  his  notion  of  pulsatfon.  SfJBk. 

.  Spranger.  the  actor.  60,  61 . 

,  James,  the  painter,  724. 732.  735.  746. 

Barter.  Mr.,  234. 

"  Bas  Bleu,"  Hannah  More's  poem  of,  689. 

Bashfulnoss,  767. 

"  Bastard,"  the.  Savage's  poem  of,  SO. 

Bat,  formation  of  the,  612. 

Bateman,  Edmund,  of  Pemb.  Coll.    His  leeturet,  l*>. 

Bate,  the  Rev.  Henry,  763. 

Bath.  Johnson's  visit  to.  .^08. 

Bath,  William  Pulteney,  Earl  of.  25.  aS2. 

Baths,  medicated,  208.  Cold,  835. 

Batheaston  vase,  Horace  Walpole's  account  of,  442. 

Bathurst,  Allen,  First  Earl,  614.  636.  636  67a 

,  Captain,  I. 

.  Dr.  Richard,  56.  5ft.  75  77.  79.  81,  «2.  «.  lt>.  I^    . 

261.  663,  664.  a  *•  good  hater."  78. 

**  Batrachomyomachia."  first  edition  of,  425. 

**  Baudii  Epi&tola>."  quoted.  420. 

Baxter,  Richard,  quoted,  262.  292.  919.  733. 

,  •'  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  comTrr.'<V  %' 

,  William,  his  "  Anacreon,"  396.  712.  740.  TJO. 

"  Bayes,"  character  of.  235,  236. 

Bnyle,  93.  His  Dictionary.  145.  363.  416. 

"  Bear,"  the  epithet  applied  to  Johr»»uo,  195. 446.  «aL 

Bears,  446. 

Beatniife,  Richard,  Esq.,  Johnson's  letter  to.  TDK 

Beaton,  Cardinal,  his  murder,  283. 

Beaitie.  Dr.  James.  65.  204,  235,  236.  934.  >44.  S45.  --^  -  • 
268.  272  293.  296.  3.S8.  390.  519.  .%5.5.  6«7.  773. 

,  his  letter  to  Boswell.  228.    Johnson's  letter  tn  Ci 

,  his  '*  Essay  on  Truth."  245.    his  "  Hermit,"  Ti" 

Beauclerk,  Topbam,  Esq..  25.  m.  191.  liS.  Vy,.  If-.  IC     * 
1G6,  167.  183.  2.55.  260.  2K8.  298.  370.  379.  48?i  IS''  i  • 
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Boar's  He.id  Club.  348. 

Boasting,  Bosuell's  habit  of.  721. 

Bocage,  Madame  du,  460.  465.  467. 

Boece,  Hector,  the  historian,  750. 

Boerhaave,  455.    Johnson's  Life  of,  40. 
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Bryd  )iu',  I'atruk.  his  **-Tour  through  Sicilys"  446.  017. 

anu-inf>saical  rMnark.49l.  017. 
Buchan.  Earl,  27i'».     .Aiu-cdote  of,  238. 
Buchan's  Boiler,  29r).  2!)0  ^    "< 

Buchanan,  (uorge.  l'»0.  2<)7.  5«'2  719. 
**  Bu«k."  ne.arh  s\  nonvnioiis  with  "  dandy,"  324. 
Buckiiiu'l.am,  Duke  o','2U3.    His  "  Hcbearsal."  770. 

.  .Mai«iuis<d.  109.222.. 

l?iukl.  s.  «,li(ie.  •j09. 

,  Ji>hiisoir>,  0(»0. 

Bud,'.  11.  Eustace,  r)0.  2.'):».  2S1.  509. 
BuUvvdith.  Hev.  Mr..  2<t.  24. 
Budon.  Count  de.  312.  .')20. 
Bu  Ike  ley.  I.ord.  42 1. 
Bulls  by  Johnson,  770. 


Hi 


Bull-dogs.  f>!^. 

Buller  of  Buchan.  295,  296. 

,  Mrs.  045. 

Banbury.  Sir  Charlef,  436. 
,  Mm.  140.  649. 

Bun  van's  '*  Pilgrim  *»  Progress.*'  2.^8. 

Buonap.-irte.  Napoleon.  264.  344.  349.  461.  iHi. 

Burbridge.  Mr.,  52. 

Burge»s- ticket,  Johnson '•,  at  Aberdeen,  292. 

Burgoyne,  General,  •urreoder  at  Saratoga,  617. 

Burial  Service.  729. 

Burke.  Right  Hon.  Edround-  Anecdotes  of.  «i4  r*r  ",« 
upon,  22.  37.  71.  116.  136.  140,  141.  154.  158.  H>l  l-:'  -^. 
177.  207.  220.  229.  2:^2.  240.  2-53.  259.  *>a.  2&v  >v:r  a 

412.  4/5   446  4.^3  4i^5  4"v>   i*^     ^ 
.57  l.  573.  578.  5^3.  .SmiI  Hr  u^   . 
661 .  062.  67L  673.  6»0.  Wl-  T.^  TJ. 
77 1 .  Ki3. 

— ,  Observation  on  Johnson'*  ladies,  71.    Coin«t!  ro  't»* 
ple.Lsant,"    110.       *' Vindicatiun    of  Civil    S^o^v      ''■ 
'•  ICss.iy  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautitul,"  21^^.    -l-i^ 
the   Sheriff!!  of  Bristol,"  .'v>7.     Johnson'*  «Tt(lo.i.i-    ; 
Beaconslield.  000.     <Ma>Mcal   pun  on   Wilke*. ''i'    I 
conceit  on  a  line  of  Horace.  605.   Convrrs-iinti  c-'^-  ■»-- 
Jtdinson,  <iOO.  7|.3.  7.5.5.     Playful  sally  on  D-ji.  Mj:;'    ^ 
Oratory  characterised  by  Wilkes,  6*M.      I  ad 'no  r^  - 
for  Johnson,  709.     Pun  on   Dr.  Brockle»by"»  fiAst  ' 
Pious  priH-mium  to  his  wiB,  tM2. 

,  Mr.-J.,  104. 

,  Bichard.  Edmund's  son,  73 L  78S. 

Burlama(jui.  47h. 

Burlington,  Lord.  014. 

Murnian,  Peter.  Jiduison's  Life  of,  46. 

Burnaby,  Mr.  Edward.  167. 

Burnet,  Bishop,  hi*  "  Own  Time*."  2.V\  363.  +46. 

,  James.  227.  2'.»9.     Sftr  Moul^nido. 

Burnev.  Dr.  Charles,  7.  16.  61.   65.  71.  M.  01.  '4    T    ' 
13.'..  143.  146.  150.  164,  16.\  I9i  2.3M-  2«a..  :-«7.  4.'     *"  ' 
409.  4'»t».  49(1.  .Vs2   6ar».  621.  625.  644.  f<Cl    0~  - 'l^  :>     • 

Account  of  •'  Irene."    61.       C  omp-irisni.  oi  Ajj-.  •■ 

J.,  71.    "  Hisitor)-  of  Miulc."  621.     Uu  "  Ttavc^.  :.^ 

,  Johnson's  letters  to.  94.  ICI9    172.  73!>.  7si. 

,  Dr.  Charles,  the  younger,  7i*4. 

,  Mrs.,  170. 

. ,  Miss  Frances,  aftermards  Madame  T)'-\rbl»'-.  •^    -^ 

<i98.  732.  7;U).  747.  755.     Imiuiion  ol  JohusoQi  >ivk  > 

Burns  (the  PoitK  15.  139. 

Burrow  es.  Her.  Dr..  626.  His  Essay  on  the  rtrle  ^'  i  '- 

Burton,  his  ••  Anatomy  of   Melanclioly,"  12.  2l7.  l-'i  ^ 
rection  again.<it  melancholy.  640. 

"  Burton's  Books,"  list  of,  747. 

Busby.  Mr..  68. 

BiSt  of  Johnson.  Nollekens*,  56-'i.  568. 

Butcher,  the  trade  of.  348. 

Bute.  John,  third  Earl  of,  126,  127.  I31.1».»n  O- 
448,  449.  452.  492.  517.  64 1 . 

,  Johnson's  letter  to,  re»pecting  his  pension.  1:^  ^' 

Butler,  .Archde.icon,  409.  415. 

,  Bishop,  his  "  Analogy,"  278. 

.  Samuel,  2-59.  281.  340.  763. 

Butler's  Hudibras.  454. 

Butter.  Aberdeen,  duel  fought  for  the  honooro'.  3M- 

.  Dr.  Wllliain,  494.  546.  549.  GKl 

Buxton.  Jedediah,  the  extraordinary  calcuUlor.  4* 

Byng.  Admiral.  Johnsons  epitaph  and  defence  cU '- 

Byron,  Lord,  15.  27.  59.  217.  27'».  43a  4.'0. 

— ^,  definition  of  hypochondnacisrn.  15. 

,  Moore's  Life  of.  quoted,  43y.  504. 

-^,  Commodore,  399. 


Cabbages.  486. 

Cadell,  Mr,,  the  bookseller.  213.  4«.  4^5.  4TS. 
Cadogan,  Dr.  WillLim.  on  the  gout.  334.  33^- 
*Cain,  Lord  Byron's,  279. 
"  ^laaiities  of  Authors,"  D*lsraeti*»,  3S. 
Calcral,  Mr..  497. 

Cali-ulators,  ordhiary  inteUecC  of,  480. 
Cnlder,  Dr.  John,  249. 

"  Calibanof  Literature,"  epithet  applied  to  ictttsae., .' 
Caligula^1*fi.^xoJaraation.  -M^l. 
"  Called."  phel^menon  of  bearing  oneself,  tRi. 
Callimachus,  merits  of.  655. 
Calumny,  or  ridicule.  Johnson's  indtffirrerirc  tn. 
Cambridge,  Richard  Owen.  Ksq..  4.M.  4M.  .*Cv.  72. 
-^— ,  University,  185.    Johnson's  vi\it  to.  I»i7. 
Camden,  Charles  Pratt,  fir»t  Earl,  436.  6O0 
Camden's  "  Remains."  .'.98.  729i 
Cameron,  Dr.  Archibald,  his  execution,  43- 
Camerons,  family  of  the,  367. 
Campl>eM.  Hon.  Archibald,  188. 213.  %*>tu    Hi«  "  r>w'-* 

a  Middle  SUte,"  389.  759.     Some  ttccoual  d.  >^ 

,  Lord  Neil,  389. 

.  Colonel  Sir  Archibald.  513. 

.  Key.   Dr.   Thomas.  107.  ST?.   443.  441  *C-  •« 

"  Philosophical  Stirvgr  uT  IreUotel,*'  &SL 
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Craurord,  Mr.,  Johnsoa**  aniwer  to,  837. 

Craven,  Lady,  501.  645.  647. 

"  CrpatioD,"  Blackmore'i,Sll. 

Credulity,  379.  399.  615.    Johnson*t,  608 

Owdn,  80S. 

CrichtoD.  Robert,  Lord  Sanquhar,  897. 

"  Critical  Review,**  139.  Ift5.  186.  504.  508.  551. 

Criticism,  358.  624. 6S5.  645. 

,  a  carlouf  one  of  Johnson*i«  190. 

.  examplca  of  true,  205. 

Croft,  Rev.  Herbert,  650.     **  Life  of  Young,"  673.    "  Love 
and  Madnett,"  720. 

^— ,  his.stvle  described  by  Burke,  678. 

— ,  tingular  advice  to  a  pupil,  766. 

(Voker,  Rev.  Temple  Henry,  tranalator  of  '*  Arioato,**  129. 

,  .\Uey,  580.    Colonel,  of  BalUngard,  580. 

Crompton,  Mr.,  24. 

Cromwell,  44.    Johnson  deaignt  to  write  bit  life,  787. 

.  Noble's  «*  Memoirs  "  of,  738. 

Crosbic,  Mr.  Andrew,  270.  377.  456.  527. 

"  CroM  readings,"  Caleb  Whitefoord's  diverting.  770. 

Crouch.  Mrs..  733. 

(  rousiiz's  "  Eiamen  '*  of  Pope's  **  R.«sav  on  Man.**  39. 47. 

Crown,  its  po«-er,  336.    Influence  of,  in  rarliament,  216, 

•'  Crudities,"  Coriat's,  238. 

( 'riiikshankj,  Mr.,  the  surgeon,  195i  731.    Letters  to,  739.  787. 

Cru»oe,  Robinson,  461. 

Crtitchlcy,  Jeremiah,  Erq  ,  752. 

Ciirhitlea's  well,  351. 

Cucumbers.  364.  6bS. 

"  Cui-bono  *' man,  690. 

Cuillin,  the  mountains,  34.'S. 

CuUin.  Dr.  William,  230.  277. 455.  651.  749. 

.  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord  Cullen,  230.  277.  53&  566. 

Culioden,  battle  of.  32S.  455. 

(  ulroMie.  384.    I.aird  of,  3H4. 

(  umberland,  William,  Duke  of.  420.  455. 

,  Duchess  of,  253. 

.  Richard,  28.  230.  821.  507.  794.    "  Odes,"  508.    •»  Wal- 

lwn«."  "06. 
,  character  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  intended  for  him,  248. 

,  Ills  mode  of  study,  681. 

,  his  conversation  described,  794. 

,  his  lines  descriptive  of  Johnson's  character, 

Ciiiiiming,  Thomas,  the  Quaker,  295,  296.  343.  729. 

Cuiiin){ham,  Sir  John,  394. 
Cniininit,  337. 

(  ijiiningham,  P.  Esq.,  contributes  notes  to  this  edition,  9.  28. 
^'^.  4.3.  44.  48.  5a  86.  108.  128.  i:<6,  137.  142.  174.  184.  215. 
'21H.  222.  274.  349.  35&  363.  367.  3^.  410.  430.  439.  443.  448. 
rv«.  4C'i.  465. 
(  'ipt  r's  Gardens,  366. 
(  iir.it«'s,  salaries  of,  540L 
"  (  iirtoiities  of  Literature,"  D' Israeli's,  C09. 
Cnrirxity,  22. 
i  iiri.  41. 

(  >irr.tn,  John  FhflpoC,  439. 
Curr.ints,  725. 

<'!i>t,  Francis  Cockayne,  51,  52. 
<  itti,  I^y,  AtterbuVy's  sermon  on,  572. 

•  <  \d.r."  Philip's.  2H8. 
*'  C  >  prt  ss  Grove,"  Drummond  of  lUwtbornden's,  322. 


recommended,  231 . 


n  \t  iiT,  Madame,  her  **  Homer."  609. 

'    I  ).rmonology,"  King  James's.  627. 

I  > .  <  If,  'M>n  the  Fibers,"  366. 

l)i\>',  Mrs..  416. 

i )  ii>'ii,  Olans  von,  "History  of  Sweden' 

I)  iU.i«.  Miss,  291. 

i  >  iiryinple.  Sir  David,     see  Halles. 

.Sir  John.  249.  22M.  403,  404. 

.  his  discoveries  respecting  Russell  and  Sydney,  2i9. 

-  -,  Johnson's  burlesque  of  his  style,  404. 
-  .  Lady  Margaret. Countess  of  Loudon,  304. 
I  >  t<rrl.  .\ndrew,  Greek  professor  at  Edinburgh,  795. 
]  >  >,utr,  Hon.  John,  02H. 
I  >  i:i(  f.  Mr.,  the  architect,  232. 
1  >  tilt  intr.  advocated  by  Johnson,  200. 680. 

n.ui.ly."  324. 
I  >  It."*,  the,  741.  Danish  colony,  286.    Fort,  318. 
i  ' »  .Njii.  '^49. 

i  >   \r)*t  ly,  Madame.    Ste  Bumey.  Frances. 
I  •  irppo.  Captain,  307. 
I  >  .'.'I*,  siiade  of,  6.VJ. 
! »  I'fi  ti.Mif,  Charles.  4H4. 
.  )  ir'niixitb.  Lord.  446. 

i )  >r  A  tti.  Dr..  dial  ke  between  Johnson  and,  415. 
:  >  •.'iwixmI,  Lady,  637. 
.  *  ir  iii,r  letters,  a  laudable  habit,  645. 
.  )   V .  .Miaut.  Sir  William,  236. 
:«  <t.(land  Music,  838. 

.  M«  i«-9.  Mr.  Thomas,  the  actor  and  bookseller,  character  and 
i:.<  rJotes  of,  133.  144.  \W.  165.  IQt.  i!M,  195.  .<<«.  247.  264. 
11  ».  I3<>.  443.  444,  44V  457.  670.  571.  679.  C57,  658. 

,  ••  Life  of  Garrlck."  7.  61. 651.    Letters  to,  735.  787. 

.  Churchill 's  sarcasm  on  bis  acting,  133. 


Daviet.  bis  *«  Pretty  Wife,"  133.  166.  735.  787. 

Dawklns,  Henry,  Esq..  695. 

Day-labourers,  wages  of,  716. 

Dead,  legal  redress  for  libels  on  the  character  of,  499. 

— >  language,  on  writing  verses  in,  454. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  Mr.  Bro  idwood's  academy  for,  403. 

Deafhess,  Johnson's,  835. 

Deane,  Rev.  Richard,  "  On  the  future  Life  of  Brutes,"  191 . 

Death,  55.  112.  116.  206.  211.  234.  322.  331.  374.  402.  545,  546. 
547.  595.  601.  707,  708.  733.  742.  748.  752. 756.  768,  764.  798. 

,  reflections  on  a  violent,  112. 

.^— ,  Southwell's  stansas  upon,  420. 

— — ,  preparation  for.  374.' 

Death-bed  resentments.  346. 

— —  repentance,  J.'s  opinion,  and  Dr.'Wisbart's  book  on,  350. 

Debates,  Johnson's,  32.  44,  45.  804. 

Debt,  misery  of  being  in,  707. 

Debts,  117.  536. 

Deception,  reprobation  of,  835. 

"  Decline  and  Fall,"  Gibbon's,  484. 

Dedications,  254.  363.  531.    Readiness  to  write,  172. 

and  prefaces,  by  Johnson,  and  remarks  on,  48.  .56.  24. 

83.  99.  106.   119.  121.  124.  180.  158.  172. 179.  181.  187.  246. 
254.  343.  365.  531. 

Definitions.  5.  97.  273.  278.  399.  578.  609.  606.  612.  614. 

De  Foe,  Daniel,    Invents  the  story  of  Mrs.  Veal's  ghost, 
234.     His  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  5H5. 

Degeneracy  of  mankind  disputed,  251. 

Degrees,  Johnson's, 37. 275.  A.M.  Oxon.,  91.   LL.D.  Dub- 
lin. 168.    D.CL.  Oxon,  441. 

De  Groot,  Isaac,  Johnsou's  kindness  for,  635. 

Deist,  88.  174. 

Delanr,  Dr.,  his  "  Observations  on  Swift,"  345.  .579.  667. 

Delap,  Rev.  Dr.,  IHO. 

Delay,  danger  of,  112 

Delicacy.  834. 

Delilescense,  838. 

Demetrius,  60.    Democrltus.  688. 

"  Drmonax,"  character  Applied  to  Johnson,  6(>5. 

Demosthenes,  45.  168.  249. 

Dempster,  George,  Esq.,  139.  148. 151.  597.    Miss,  440. 


-.  his  letter  to  Boswell  un  Johnson's  "Journey,"  405.  431. 

Denbigh,  418. 

Denina,  "  Discorso  della  Letteratura,"  159. 

Denmark,  Queen  of.  260. 

Dennis,  John,  hts  critical  works  worth  collecting,  507. 

Departed  spirits,  appearancv  or,  116.  1381  685.  756. 

"Depeditation."  Foote's,  3a5. 

Depression  of  spirits,  treatment  of,  26. 

Derby.  China  manuOictory  at,  .')49. 

,  Rev.  J.,  483.  .^3l. 

,  Countess  of,  388.  390. 

Derrick.  Samuel.  Esq.,  35.  131.  134.  155.346.622.721.735. 
His  "  Letters."  301. 

Descriptions  contrast  with  realities,  303  309.  723. 

"  Deserted  Village,"  258.    Johnson'4  share  in.  174. 

Desmoulins,  Mrs.,  4.  12.  14,20.  79.  228.  570.  597.  620.  624.626. 
654.084.736.746.   John,  801.  841,  142.  845. 

Despotic  governments,  591 

Devaynes,  John,  Esq.,  754. 

Devil,  printer's.  6H6.      • 

Devonshire,  William,  Duke  of,  167.  567.  His  dogged  vera- 
city, 625. 

,  Georgina  Duchess  of,  624. 

Devotion.  733. 

»•  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  Lyttleton's.484.  673. 

,  two  bv  Reynolds,  in  imitation  of  Johnson,  601. 

Diamond,  Mr.,  7h. 

Diary,  Johnson's,  235.  280. 

,  the  utility  of  keeping  one,  148.  261.  572.  716. 

"  Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Literature,"  Mr,  Guene's,  446. 

Dibdin,  Mr.  Charles,  212. 

Dick.  Sir  Alexander.  278.  401.  403.  586.  725.  748. 

,  letter  to  Johnson  on  the  effiect  of  his  "  Journey,"  527. 

,  the  king's  messenger,  331. 

•♦  Dictionary,"  Johtuou's.  54.  56.  57.  5S.  84,  85.  89,  90.  91,  92, 
93,  *J4,  95,  96.  i>7,  98, '.«,  100.  103  1(!9.  I2H.  151.2*25.230. 
246,  247.  264.  278.  293  3.'»H.  479.  531,  532.  612.  636.  655. 

,  first  published,  96.    Wilkes's  Jeu  d'esprit  on.  98.    Gar- 

rick's  epigram  on,  99.  Johukun's  profits  by,  100.  Kpitomo 
of.  103.  Felicity  with  which  the  examples  are  selftted, 
757.    Particulars  as  to  the  practical  compilatiuu  ol,  ba.  827. 

Dido  722. 

"  D\0lciU  e$t  prnpriiC"  Ac.  of  Horace  explained.  616.  819. 

Dtlatorlness,  Jotniton's.  Ol>t. 

Dtlly,  Edward.  260.  'J'^V  441.  444.  476.  514.  591.  Ac.  615.  617. 
631.633.  6H7.  692.  G93. 

— — ,  his  letter  to  Koswell  on  **  The  Lives  of  the  Poets."  .530. 

— — ,  letter  mis-addressed  to,  5.16. 

.  Squire,  ityi. 

.  Charles,  G92.  747. 

DInely,  Goodyere,  Sir  John.  275. 

DlnlnK-Ubles,  Maclcod's,  345. 

Dinners,  160.  512. 

Diogenes  Laerlius,  593.  CTiO. 

Diploma.  J.'s  as  Burgess  of  Aberdeen,  292.     5<»^  Degrees. 

Dirletou's  DoubU.    Lord  Hardwicke's  opinion  of,  563. 
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Disease,  its  pflert  on  the  mind,  740. 

Diseases,  acute  and  chroniral,  707« 

Di&like,  mutual,  615. 

D' Israeli,  J.  Esq.,  32.  490.  G24.  669, 

"  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies,"  7S9. 

Dissimulation,  180. 

Distinctions,  617. 

Distortions  of  Johnson's  countenance,  24. 

Distrust,  J>39. 

••  Diversions  ofPurlev,"  616. 

«'  Divine  Legation,"  Warburton's,  C69. 

Divorces,  614. 

Dixie.  Sir  Wolstan,  21. 

••  Dock"  and  Plymouth,  dispute  between,  128   83C. 

Doctor,  title  of,  not  used  by  Johuson,  168.  441. 

,  minor  and  in.njor,  294. 

••  Doctor  of  Physic,"  4*29.  430.  451.  527. 

*•  Doctrine  of  Grace,"  Warburton's.  'XiX 

DiHid,  Dr.,  534.  536.  541,  &c.  .M6.  .VM).  579.  586  590.  726.  831. 

Johnson's  assistance  to,  5.11.  541   55(1.  I.rttprsto  J..  542,  .^3. 

J.'s  letter  to,  543.  ^31.    "  Thoughts  in  Prison,"  586. 
— — ,  his  letter  defcriptire  of  Johnson's  person  and  manner, 

590.      Horace  Walpole's  description  of  him,  541. 
Doddridge,  Dr.  Philip,  ,357. 
DodinKton,  G.  B.,  (Lord  Melcombe),  65.  6H.  673. 
Dodslev,  Robert,  28.  35.  56,  57.  59.  61,62. 79.  87. 106. 113.  115. 

484.  506.  586.  590.  636.  660. 
,  His  "  Public  Virtue,"  660.    His  tragedy  of  "  Cleone,' 

660. 

.  James,  56.  61.  484. 

Dodwell.  Rev.  Dr..  418. 

Dogs,  207.  379.  430.  558.    Eaten  In  China.  256. 

Doing  penance  in  church,  334. 

Dolland,  Mr.,  82. 

Dominicetti,  an  Italian  quack,  his  baths.  20S. 

Donaldson,  Alexander,  the  bookseller,  149,  150. 

Donatus.  180. 

Donne,  Dr.,  his  vision,  402.  483.  His  Satires,  837 

Dorchester,  Catherine  Sedley,  Countess  of,  278. 

Dorothea,  Klectress  of  Hanover,  190. 

Dossie,  Robert,  658. 

Dosa,  George  and  Luke,  174. 

Dorset,  Lord,  446.    Rochester's  allusion  to,  280. 

Douglas,  crowned  heart  in  the  arms  of,  5.'>4. 

,  Home's  tragedy  of,  165.  390.  437.  581. 

^^,  Duchess  of,  277. 

. ,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  35. 72. 

85.  110.  195.  218.  468.  603.  755. 

,  his  "  Milton  no  Plagiary,"  72. 

,  Dr.,  a  physician,  his  collection  of  editions  of  Horace, 

756. 

,  .Sir  John,  549. 

,  Ladv  I'Ucy,  390. 

,  cause.  190.  2.'i5,  2,56.  272.  387.  391.  494.  569. 

Dovedale,  416. 

Dover,  pecond  Duke  of,  453. 

Doxy,  Miss,  641. 

Doyle,  Sir  F.  H..97. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  Johnson's  Life  of,  43.  228. 

Draughts,  tranquillising  effects  of  the  game  of,  106. 

Dream,  Johnson's,  056. 

Dreams,  benignant  influence  of,  7^. 

Dreghorn,  Lord,  159,  160.  279.  401.  451.  480.  522. 

*•  Drelincourt  on  Death,"  2.34. 

— — ,  Mi.ss,  afterwards  Ladv  Primro«e,  .331. 

Dress.  61 .  I.T5.  WO.  203.  2»J9.  391 .  448.  467.  479.  606. 

Dressing,  time  consumed  in,  285. 

Drew,  79. 

Drinking'.  •243.  282.  297.  3J4.  336  42«.  4V0.  !W7    ,513.  551.  577. 

578,  57;».  5(10.  606.  627.  629.  670.  67^.  <W(l.  (;k4.  7.50. 
— —  to  e\ic.sR.  the  practice  greatly  diminislMHl,  282. 

,  Johijion's  arguments  a>.'aiM!.t,  377.  5.M. 

— — ,  its  effe't  upon  conversation  and  i>ene\olence,  507. 

by  deputy,  607. 

Dromore,  Bishop  of.     Sre  Perry. 

Drowning,  suicide  bv.  '281. 

Druids*  temple,  298."3n6. 

Drumzoold,  Colonel,  46,5,  466. 

Drummond,  of  Hawthornden.  322.  404   .591. 

,  Mr.  William,  the  bookseller,   181.    187.  393.  398.  402. 

,523.  Johnson's  letters  to,  181,  182. 

,  Dr.,  5-22.  523.  628. 

,  Mr.  George,  276. 

— — ,  Archbishop.  723. 

Drunkards.  2H2.  K\0.  750. 

Drvden.  fi8.  72.  173,  174.  203.  21«,  219  2.3.5.  2.^6.  2.59.  274.  281. 

2H2.  3.36.  316.  .365   .372.  .381.  4.3H.  439,  440.  448.  4h9.  511.  516. 

rm.  614.  r,26.  033.  66H.  691.  8ni.     II|g  ••  Hind  and  Panther" 

quoted,  668.      His  philosophical  lines  on   Life,  764.    His 

lines  on  Milton,  291.     Johnson's  Life  of,  668. 
Dutilin  L'nlver»ity.  premiinn.s  In,  107. 
-^— ,  Mr.  Flood  bequeaths  an  e«tnte  to,  108. 

,  Diploma  of  LL.  D.  to  Johutou,  108. 

Dubos.  Al)be.  205. 

Duck,  epitaph  on,  6. 

DiHlley.  Kev.  Henry  Bate,  763. 

Dudltry  and  Ward,  John  second  Viscount,  424. 


Duel,  ancient  trial  bv,  271. 

Duelling,  239,  240.  254.  342.  729. 

Duff.  Adam,  992. 

Du  Halde.  his  "  Description  of  China,"  39.  192.  GeiS. 

Dulness,  219.  767.  768. 

Dun,  Rev.  Mr.,  3^«7. 

Dunbar,  Dr.  '*  Essays  oo  the  History  of  Maoktni!/' €5J . 

Dunbuy,  29.5. 

Duncan,  Dr.,  448. 

Dun  Can,  319,  .320. 

Duncan's  monument,  201. 

Dunces,  203. 

"  Dunciad,"  203.  33A.  442.  €ia 

Duncomt>e,  William,  Esq.,  601. 

Duncomben,  the,  170 

Dundas,  Henry,  (Viscount  Melville.) 8".  233.  .V». 

Dundee,  John,  Vtirouut  of,  his  fine  epitaph,  2Si. 

Dundonald  Castle.  394. 

"  Dungeon  of  Wit."  3W. 

Dunning,  Mr.  (Lord  Ashbarton),  232.  .529-  .S37.  !^7fi. 

Dunsinan,  William  Kaime,  Lord,  275.  2r*b.  'A3.  4Cri.  .V7. 

Dunton.  John,  the  bookseller,  his  **  Life  and  Erron,"  7^ 

Dunvegan,  333.  3.19, 940.  344. 

Duppa,  R.  edits  Johnson's  "  Joamey  into  Wales,"  4€n  C  >. 

"  Durandi  Rationale,  14.59.'*  425.   **  Senteutiarum,''  464. 

Durham  '*  On  the  Galatians,"  388. 

Durinish,  344. 

Duty,  Migor-Gctieral  .A.,  112. 

Dutch  language,  575.  661.    Johiuon  studies  It  at  aixtj'f^-^ 

265. ;  at  seventy-one,  661 .  84.5. 
Duties,  moral  and  religious,  261. 
Dyer,  Sam..  18.  .58.  107.  147. 163.  173.  177.  S98  3!l».  G&i.  •*.; 

,  John,  his  "  Fleece,"  485. 

"  Dying  »ith  a  Grace,"  75a 
Dyott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  416. 


Early  habits,  force  of.  452. 

life,  Johnson's,  4.  235.  812, 

rising,  3.15.  £50. 

Earthquake,  540. 
Easter,  412.  .502.  602,  603. 
East  Indians,  611. 

Indies,  gomg  to,  in  quest  of  wealth,  G3Si. 

,  delinquencies  in,  7W. 

Eating,  159.  557  599. 

,  Johnson's  mode  of,  ft8.  1.59.  333  f>\S.  fQ5.  ft37, 

Eccles,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  literary  fraud,  122. 

— — ,  Isaac  Ambrose.  Esq.,  144. 

Ecole  Militaire.  460. 

Economy.  220.  584.  597-  733. 

Edinburgh.  270.  398.     Castle,  399. 

—  Review.   Sre  Macaul.iy. 

Education,  64.  174.  242.  2<».5.  469.  48a  511.  5.M.  €Lf»  «*   t.^ 

of  children.  26.  1.54.  '295.  6-JS. 

— ,  Johnson's  plan  of.  26.  628. 

y  great  influence  of,  480. 

— — ,  bv- roads  in,  469. 

of  the  people,  24Z  506l 

in  public  schools,  291.  469.  494. 

-^in  Encland.  618. 

in  Scotland,  451. 

,  Milton's  ''  TracUte,"  and  Locke's  E^say  ea.  fi:s. 

Edward  the  First,  80. 

Edwards,  Thomas,  his  **  Canons  of  Critlcl«^ro,*'  «*. 

,  Rev.  Jonathan,  ♦•  On  Grace  and  Fr««e»'Jl,'*  V.\, 

-^,  Oliver.  Johnson's  fellow  collegian.  5' .7.  <5*l 

.  Dr.  Edward,  J.'s  letter  to  621.    Hu  Xe«H»>h.«i,  T-l.  • 

Kel.  627. 

Egalit6.  Duke  of  Orleans,  715. 

Hglintonn,  .\lexander.  Earl  of.  195  312.  39f<  5aA.  GK. 

,  Susanna,  Countess  of,  aW,  3S5.  4ttv  iizo, 

Egmont,  John,  first    EatI  of,   "  History  of  the  H^.'*  *- 

Yvery,"  7.3. 

,  second  Earl  of,  his  *'  Faction  detected*"  41. 

,  fifth  Earl,  711. 

Egotism,  605. 

Egotists,  the  four  classes  of.  ,V>2. 

Egypti:«ns,  ancient,  quesUoo  as  to  their  colour,  Q4. 

Eld,  Mr.,  606. 

Eldon,  Earl  of,  90.  279. 

KU'Ctlon  committees,  duty  of  memhers  sitting  vftm.  ^r* 

"  Elements  of  Criticism.^'  Lord  K.iimrs**,  42.  134.  j>jlv    "« 

Elephant,  Johnson  compared  to,  2SJ. 

••  Elfrida,"  Mason's,  442. 

Elgin,  31X1 

Klibank.  Patrick  Murrav.  fifth  I^rd.  »«  941.  9fi*   IXI    " 

398,  399.  4UI .  412.  N>2.'5IS.  6.57  fm    His  U ticrv  t»  ll» • 

and  Johnson,  323.  Johnson's  letti^  to,  SXl. 
Eliot,  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord,  .51 1.  642.  <MI.  74^ 
Elizabeth,  Queen.  119,  120.  205.  f«3.  GSd.  <r<3. 
Elliot,  Ladv.  (Teresa  Do«well,) 301 . 

,  Sir  Gilbert,  '^33. 

Ellis,  John,  the  monev-scrtvmer,  &01. 

,  Henry,  of  the  British  Museum,  4301 

,  Mr  ,  215. 

Elmsly,  Mr.,  the  bookieller,  495. 
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Elphinston,  Archbkhop.  201. 

,  James,  4.  65.  7ft.  Ift2.  24ft.  V*4.  432  62a 

,  his  edition  of  the  ••  Rambler,"  65. 71. 

,  his  translation  of  Martial.  65.  682. 

,  Johnsoo'i  character  of.  257. 

,  Johnson's  letters  to,  66. 

EIrington,  Bishop,  69.  107.  149.  155.  186,  187.  202.  210.  72A. 
7fiO 

*'  Klvira,"  Mallet*s  tragedy  of.  139. 

Klwall.  E.,  the  heretic,  234.  262. 

Kmigration,  271.  288.  333.  359.  368.  573. 

Kinmet.  Mrs.,  the  actress,  490. 

Kinphasis  in  reading  the  9th  commandmeot,  51. 

Ktnplojrmeot,  554. 

of  wealth,  715. 

Emulation.  295. 

Eiiffhien,  Duke  d\  462. 

*-  Enplind*s  Parnassus.'*  538. 

EiiKlish  and  Dutch  languages  radically  the  same,  575.  661. 

■*  English  Malady."  Cbeyne's,  522. 

English  bar,  766.  clergy,  350.  merchant,  169. 

.drama 741.  743. 

Englishmen,  their  reserre  towards  strangers,  721* 

and  Frenchmen  compared,  57.  218.  AMI.  659. 

— ,  and  Scotchmen  compared,  270.  658. 
Entails,  296,  472.  475.  477.  479. 

.  Johnson's  Letters  on,  472.  473,  474,  47ft> 

Envy,  61.  134.  137.  586.  600.  662. 

Kpictetus,  83. 

Epigram,  Johnson*!,  to  Mrs.  Carter,  4a 

on  (jeorge  the  Second,  43. 

^—  ad  Laurttm  Parituramt  47. 
— — ,  ad  Ricardtan  Savage,  49. 

,  Garrick's,  on  Johnson's  Dictionary,  99. 

on  the  marriage  of  an  Austrian  Archducheti ,  344. 

-—  on  seeing  Blennetm.  485. 
—^  on  Miss  Mary  Aston,  40.  611. 

on  Lord  Anson's  temple  of  the  winds,  624. 

on  a  religious  dispute  at  Bath,  760. 

on  the  miracle  at  Cana,  598 

Epilogtie  to  "  Irene."  by  whom  written,  61. 

to  the  ** Distressed  Mother,"  by  Johnson,  II. 

Eiiitaph,  on  Mrs.  Bell,  225.  246. 

on  Dr.  Birch,  40. 

^—  on  Admiral  Byng,  1C5. 

—  on  the  I^ird  of  Col,  368. 
on  Goldsmith.  519. 

on  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  64. 

on  Mrs.  Johnson.  77. 

on  Johnson,  by  Mr.  Flood,  808. 

on  Johnson,  by  Dr.  Parr.  H08,  809. 

——on  Johnson,  by  Soame  Jenyns,  aud  oo  Soame  Jenyns. 

by  Boswell.  106. 
— —  on  Calm  Maclaurin,  279. 

on  Dr.  Parnell,40i). 

on  Philips,  the  musirian,  43. 181. 

on  Mrs.  Kalusbury,  457. 

on  Dr.  Sinolirt,  39'i. 

'-^—  on  a  celebrated  Italian,  446. 

—  on  Walme«»ley  postpoiird,  h3G. 

on  one,  kill<'d  by  a  tall  from  hU  horse,  729. 

Epitaphs.  313.  392.  4fiy.  Sl'J  521.  fi66.672.  729. 

.  Johnson's  Eiiay  on,  43. 

l-«)uallty.  natural,  1.V2.  176.  2.^2.  502. 
Erasmus.  416.  420.  H38. 

,  an  exprc'sion  of.  applied  to  Johnson, 762. 

Errol.  James  Uth  Earl,  :c95.    Like  Saruedow,  296. 

Earis  of.  297. 

,  Isabella  Carr,  Countess  of,  295. 

•'  I'.rrors  of  the  Press,"  VVhliefjwrd  s  wUtv  paper  on,  770. 
Erte  language.  Scriptures  to  be  translated  into,  181. 

manu«cri|its,  433,  434.  446. 

and  lri«h  dialfcu  of  the  aame  language,  231. 

-  ■  fotigs.  301.  316.  34r». 
KrAitie,  Sir  U^rrj,  131. 

,  Hon.  Andrew,  139.  544. 

,  Hon.  Thomas,  aAerMards  Lord.  237,  238  275. 

.  Her.  Dr..  400. 

.  Hon.  Arrhlbald.  899. 

— — ,  Hon.  Henry,  gives  BoswcU  a  shilling  for  the  sight  of  his 

"bear."  275. 
-— ,  I^Kly  Anne,  399. 
'•  Ftqulre."  the  title  of.  4. 
••  K»«ay  on  Man,"  Pop<''s,  G.^^.  6.16.  830. 
"  K»*ay  on  Miracles,"  Hume's.  4h'j. 
•'  r.*»af  on  Taste,"  Miss  Het  nolds*.  697. 
•*  E«»ay  on  Truth,"  Bent  tic's.  245. 
Ektcx.  Earl  of.  his  advice  un  travel,  148. 
<-^,  s«>ng  on  him,  846. 
~—  Head  Club,  instituted,  and  its  rules,  746. 
Kctates.  obligation  in  settling,  479. 
Ktrmal  punishments,  562 
hK'tr.lty,  313.  7'rO. 

Ft}mologies.  Johnson's,  characterised,  17. 
Ftyniolo^ir,  33N.  340. 
Kuirene,  Prince.  3ft. 
'  Kugvnio,"  a  poem,  lines  from,  359. 


Eumelian  Club,  798. 

**  Enpheus,"  in  the  Rambler,  68. 

Euripides  quoted,  91.  239.  626. 

"  European  Magaxine,"  122. 

Evans,  a  bookseller,  scuffle  with  Gokbraith,  948. 

,  Rev.  Dr.,  420.  485. 

*s  ballads,  346. 

,  John.  4. 

Evers,  widow,  (Lady  FIrebrace.)  39. 
Evelin,  John  Ravmond,  222. 
"  Evelina,"  Miss  Burney's,  732. 
Evil,  origin  of.  .1(<1.  39'2. 

speaking,  6*J6.    Propenslons,  831. 

spirit*,  277.  761. 

Exaggeration,  general  nronenesa  to,  540.  629. 

"  Excise,*'  Johnson's  offensive  definition  of,  6.  97.  613. 

Executions,  public,  206.  297.  720. 

Exercise,  beneAts  of,  707. 

Exhibition  at  the  lloyal  Academy,  123.  724.  753. 

Existence,  612. 

Expectation,  to  be  compared  with  experience,  109. 

Expense,  655. 

Extraordinary  characters  not  to  be  credited,  484. 


Fable,  sketch  of  one,  by  Johnson,  256. 

Facetiousness.  6g8. 

Facility  of  composition,  Johnson's,  665. 

Faction,  723. 

••  Faction  Detected.**  41. 

Facts,  mischief  of  mingling  them  with  fiction,  720. 

Fairfax's  "  Tasso,**  666. 

Fairies,  0-*iO. 

Falrley,  Mr.,  397. 

"  Fairy  Queen,"  656. 

Faith,  29i.  497. 

Falconer,  Rev.  Mr.,  a  non-juring  bishop,  622. 

,  Mr.,  husband  of  Lady  Errol.  296. 

Falkland  and  Dr}-dcn.  464. 

**  Falkland  Islands,"  Johnson's  pamphlet  on,  221,  222.  227. 

Falmouth.  Viscount,  60M. 

"  False  Alarm."  Johnson's,  213.  227.  664. 

"  False  Delicacy,"  Hugh  Kelly's  play  of,  190. 

Falsehoods,  572.  765. 

Fame.  403.  450.  684. 

Family  influence,  229.  265.  443. 

residences,  339,  340. 

— ,  men  of,  297. 

Fancy,  41SL  612. 

Farces.  656. 

Farmer,  Rev.  Dr..  125.  506.  647.  66a 

,  Johnson's  letters  to.  213.  047. 

Farmers.  616. 

Farquhar,  George,  his  writings,  657. 

"  Fashionable  I^over."  CumlM>rland's  play,  321. 

Fasting.  229.  362.  448.  480.  597. 

"  Father's  Revenge,"  Lord  Carlisle's  tragedy  of,  743. 

Fatness,  729. 

Faulkner,  George,  230.  306.  456. 

,  Jolmson's  converbaiion  with,  277. 

Fawkener,  Sir  Edward.  55. 

Fear.  202.  430. 

Feeling  fur  others,  seldom  very  acute,  206. 

•'  FeeiiiiR  People."  206. 

Fees,  lawyers,  2H6. 

"  Felixmarte  of  Hircania,**  Spanish  romance,  9. 

Fencing,  284. 

Fcncl-n's  "  Telemarhus."  372.  457. 

Fenton,  Klija,  57.     Share  In  translating  the  Odyssey,  647. 

— — ,  Jolinsoirs  Life  of,  9. 

Fergukon.  J<imcs.  the  astronomer,  208.  6G6. 

,  Sir  .\dam,  "i-'JO. 

FerKusson,  Dr.  Adam,  276,  277. 

FerKiissone.  Ctptaln,  A'ii.  XU.  353. 

FtTinur,  Mrt.,  rileco  of  Pope's  Belinda,  462. 

Feme,  Mr  .  .•»(i3. 

Ferns.  Uishop  of.    S^e  Elrlngton. 

—  the  deanery  of.  67H. 

•  Fe»tivrfl«  and  Fasts,"  Nelwn's.  4M7. 

Feudal  SMitetn.  239.  245.  -^7,  'J9M.  6t0. 

Ft'z  and  Morocco,  Emperor  of,  420. 

Fiction,  7.W. 

Fiddle.  dilllruUy  of  plaving  upon,  261. 

Flddle-de-diH-.  837. 

Ftelding.  Hfiirv,  .M.  81.  238.  567.    Compared  with  Richard. 

son,  190.  237,' 238.    His  "  Amelia."  OUS.     Sir  John,  6(8. 
Fife,  barrenness  of,  2H5. 

,  Countess  Dfi wager  of,  246. 

Fighting-cock,  442. 

Filiiy,  (ioidsmith's  Uitor.  203. 

Filial  piety,  extraordinary  iuKt^nce  of,  791. 

Finery  shoo  hi  be  very  fine.  717. 

•'  Fingal."  219.   '/JA.  317.  346.  399.  400.  438,  429.  431.  745. 

Finnon  Haildock,  299. 

FIrebrace.  Lwly,  39. 

Fisher.  Rev.  Dr..  27.  166.  458.  483. 

Fishmonger,  inscn»ibilicy  of  one,  627. 
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Dison**',  its  r(T»Tt  on  tlio  iniiul,  "10. 

l)i«.fa.'»t'.s,  acutt*  ami  chroiiiiMl,  707. 

l)i>lik<\  mutual.  lilV 

D'Isra.  li.  .1.  K«q,.  ;f.>.  I'tn.  r,-.)|.  Ofi'i. 

'*  l)i<sfrtatioii  on  the  I'ruplu'cirs,"  7.''>0. 

Diii-^imiilatiiMi.  !>>!•. 

Di-timtious.  (,17. 

Distortioiiv  oi  Johnson'.^  coiuitcn.inct',  24. 

l>i^trll^t.  :>:Ui. 

"  Divirvions  of  riirlcv."  r,]»;. 

*'  DivJiif  L<-patiou."  W'arljurton's,  r,(;o. 

Divoiiisi.  014. 

l)i\!.-.  Sir  NVoMnn    'Jl . 

*•  Dork"  and  IMyniouili    fJi.pnfr' h.-tuorn.   I'jS    S.'V]. 

l)ui  tor,  title  (»t.  not  nsid  hj  Jdhumui,  I<>H.  441. 

,  minor  and  ti'.ijor,  J'll. 

*•  Do.  (or  of  riivMc."  4?*'.  r.vy  i:,t.  :,ii7. 

'•  Doitruw  of  (ir  icf."  \\  .irlnirlon'.v  '.".'.1. 

Do.id.  Dr..r»:vi,  WG  541.  \.-.  -M';  ."r>(t.  :>7'.'.  -^'^^r,  rv.m.  7'2r,.  Ml. 

.lohnson'o  ao-i^taiui"  to.  ").'U    r>ll    .'••n.   I,«f  tirs  to  .!..  ."»4'2,  MH. 

J.>  K-tt.Tto.  ■.«:».  ^.tl.     "  Th..ui:iit!.  in  I'rix.n  "  :.S<;. 

.  Ins    li-tttr  d<-''<ri|i;ive  of  .JoI)m>«)u's  ]h\  «-on  and  manner, 

•Vin.      Horace  Walpole's  descripliun  of  him,  .')4l. 
Do<ldriilk'>-,  Dr.  I'hilip.  .H.%7. 

l)o<ini;.'ton.  (>.  H..  (  Loid  Mrlconihe).  r..'>.  Cs.  f.T.'l. 
I)<..lslev,  Robert.  2s.  :?:.  .'.r,.  :,7.  .vj.  «;i,«iJ.7'J.  S7.  iw.  113.  115. 

4H.1.  :)(m;.  .■•>»»;.  .vki.  r,:?r,.  f.iio 
^— .  His  '•  rul.lie  Virtue,"   (,»30.    His  Irngtdy  of  "  Cloonc,' 

lame^.  .V*..f,l.  4H4. 

Dodw.ll.  lUv.  Dr  .  n**. 

Doj^s,  '.'07.  .^71)    Md.  .•,.',^.     Faton  In  Ch  na,  250. 

Dmiii",'  ()rnaiiee  in  chur»  h,  M^A. 

Dull.uid,  Mr..  K2. 

Doniinie<  tti.  an  Italian  quark.  Iii<  bath*.  20^. 

l)i.nald«on,  .MeXander,  tlie  b<«ok«elier,  ll'.t,  ITjO. 

Donatus.  I^fi. 

Donn.-.  Dr..    hi»  virion.  10,'   4K.1.  His  .Satires.  k37 

Don  h(  >ter.  CatliirnH-  Srdl<\.  CoiMUes.-*  ol,  '^7H. 

Dorothea,  I'.lecirevs  of  Hanowr,  I'jO. 

Dossie.  l!ol)<Tt,  «>'>^. 

Do>,i,  (ieorj/e  and  Luke.  174. 

Dorset.  Lord,  4lti.      Hoeher-terS  alluMon  to,  2H0. 

Douj:!as.  erowiu'd  hearl  in  tin-  arms  ol,  .'>.V|. 

,  Home's  (ra^'.<lv  of,  l.'i.').  3'.M).  4;i7     •■'>'l. 

,  Ducli'-NS  of.  '^'1. 

. -.  l(e\.  Dr.    .lohn.  afterwards  Hishop  of  Salisbury,  35.  72. 

s.j.  iiu.  l'j">.  'JlH.  4t".'^.  '.".'<.  T"'"'. 
his  ••  Milton  no  riauMarv,'"  72. 


. ^.  Dr..  a   j>h\  sici.ui,  his  collection  of  editions  of  Horace, 

7-^0. 

,  Sir  .Tohn.  fvl'». 

,  I.adv  I.ur\ .  3'»0. 

.   r.iiisf.  I'.'U.  2>'',  2V,.  272.  3«7.  3'.H.  401.  :>(,!). 

Dove«i.ile,  41<"i. 

Dover.  •!  lond  Duke  of,  4M. 

Doxv.  Mi^'s,  {A\. 

Dovlc,  sirF.  H..07. 

Dr.'ike,  Sir  Franeiik.  .fohnson'.s  lafe  of,  \?,.  "ly^. 

Dran'^'hts,  tranpnlhsing  erteet.s  of  tiic  k-H'>''  of,  lOf}. 

Dream,  .lnhnson*".  ti'''"i. 

Dreams.  lu-niKU  int  inlluence  of.    7'"'. 

Dr. -Ik. in.  I, or. I,  |.V,>.  li,(i.  '.'7'.t.  4(ll.  451 .  4H().  Wn. 

*'  Dr.liiiidMrr  on  Death."  'S.S\. 

■  Mi'•^,  aiti  rwards  I,.i'i\-  l'rimro<e.  3;il. 

])ie>s,  (d     I.H.'»    'JiiO.  -.XM.  V'.'.'i.  \\\s\.  44s.  ■Iti7.  47'.).  C/'O. 

Dres-^inu',  (im«*  fonsmned  in,  2H'). 

Drew,  7'i. 

Driukin.'.  -'4:^  2S2    2".i7.  314.  .7:^«".    4-:m.  4^0.   .^«)7    h\\\.  .Vd.  r»77, 

■■>7H.  .'i7;'.  .V.'..  ('.(Mi.  t;-.'7.  •".•."i.  <,7fi.  r,7s  (No.  f.^i.  7.^^). 
■i^^  to  e\.  (ns,  the  ir.iitne  ;;re.itly  «tnnini»lied,  l'S2. 
.F.di    ^ol>'^  ar_'nnn'nt>  .LMin^t.  i577.  .^  d 


■  its  rife  t  u|>on  eoii\  er.>ation  and  hene^olenco,  ■')n7. 

\\\  d<|'iit\  ,  I1O7. 

Dr.>niore,  15ivhop  f»f.      .<».r  I'er.y. 

Drowning',  suieide  by.  2^1. 

Drill. U"  t.-ni|'l--.  •_".•>*.':;((;. 

Driiinjoolil,  ('.iloiu'l.  I*'i.'>,  4f",r,. 

Drnnnnon.i,  ot  Haw  th<»nid.Mi.  322.  401    .Vd 

.—  .Mr,  William,    the   bo<.kM-l!er,    isi.    1^7.   3['3.   3!rS.  402. 
.'••J.i.  .lolm-o'i's  l.-lt<-r>  to,  1^1,  is-.', 

. ,  Dr..  .'.-iJ.  .'.j;;.  fil's. 

. ,  .Mr.  (ieort'i-.  27'i. 

— ^,  .Arclibivhoi),  ' i\. 

Dronkar.U.  -'^J.  <:;(>.  7'>0. 

Drv.ien.  'i^.  :■-'.  173,  171    1.'<I3.  21«,  210   2^'>.  2>n.  2:)0.  274.   2>^1. 
•JS2.  '.\'M\.  3l*i.   .m;'>    '.\~i'l.  .\s\.  \\^,  4'<".  4Hi    4  IS.  4S'.t.  .Ml,  .MT,. 
r.'iH.  ill  I.  •;•_'•..  i.:u.  r,f;H   C'li   koi.     Hi-  ••  Hind  and  raniher" 
((ii.ileil.  tUW.      His  |ihilo-oj)hi.  al   lim-s   on    I.ifo,   704.     Hi» 
Iine>  .111  Milt(»n,  2*11 .     .loiinMHi's  I,ife  of.  OOS, 

Dii'lin  linxer-itv.  j)r.inii:m>  m,  lo7. 

.  Mr.  l"Ir)od  lu'iiieathK  ,ui  otati-  fo.  mn. 

,  Dipiotna  of  LL.  D.  to  Johnson,  I'W. 

Dnhos.  .Abbe.  -.."I'.. 

1  )ii<  k,  ejiitaph  on,  0. 

Doilley.   Ilev.   lleiuy  B.lte,  7'>3. 

Dudliy  and  Ward,  John  second  ^'i^O()unt,  424. 


Duel,  ancient  trial  bv,  271 . 

Duellinp.  2.39,  240.  2.54.  342.  72». 

Dull,  Adam.  Kfn. 

Dii  Halde,  his  *  Description  of  China,"  30.  1D2  Or^- 

Dulncis,  219.  7C7,  7G-S. 

Dun,  Rev.  Mr..  .3'.t7. 

Dunbar,  Dr.  "Essays  on  the  Hbtory  of  Maniir-J,"  vl 

Diinbuy,  295. 

Duntaii,  Dr  ,  448. 

Dun  Can,  319,  3vO. 

Duncan".>  monunu-nt,  301. 

Dimecs,  '.^0.3. 

"  Duuciad,"  203.  3.T"^.  4«2.  610. 

Dutn'<)mt>o,  Wiliiain,  K*q.,G<iI. 

Dniu-f>mbe:».  the,  170 

Dundas,  Henry,  (  Viscmmt   Mclrille.)  ^7.  TX\    V^. 

Dundee,  John,  Viseouiit  of.  hi*  tiuc  epitaph,  Srit, 

Dundonald  Ca.«tle.  7M. 

"  Dan}?eon  of  Wit."  3^4. 

Dunnmji,  Mr.  <  Lord  Ashburton").  232.  520.  5.T7.  =7-'. 

Dunsinau,  ^Villlam  Nairne,  Lord,  '.^7^  -i^".  '£<S.  41.'.  "-^T 

Dunton.  John,  the  bookseller,  bU  **  Life  and  Errors '75^ 

Dunvegan.  333.  339,  340.  344. 

Dupp.^.  R.  edit*  Johnson's  "  Jmirnev  Into  WaW."  t**'  ♦'' 

*'  Durandj  Itaiionale,  14.VJ,"  42.'i.    *•  Sc-nteotianim.    K^X 

Durham  "  On  the  Galatians."  3&8. 

Durinish,  344. 

Dury,  Major-Goneral  .\..  112. 

Dutch  language, 'j7.5.  001.    JohuiOTi   stiidie*  it  at  siiiy-f:*- 

205.  ;  at  wventy-one.  061.  R4  5. 
Duties.  n>oral  and  reli(f?iou«.  2<'»1 
Dyer,  .Sam..  1«.  5?*.  107.  147.  I'S.   173.  177.  2W  t«?. '2'  w 

,  John,  his  "  Fleooe."  4K.b. 

"  DyinK  with  a  Grace,"  7.%. 
Dyoll,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  416. 


Enrlv  habit*,  force  of.  4.52. 

life,  Johnson'*.  4.  2.55.  812. 

risin?.  ;V.'5.  .*•:)<». 

Ivarthquakc,  510. 
Faster,  412.  50-.'.  002,  Gfl3. 
Fa.«t  Indians,  Oil. 

Indies,  poinjj  to,  in  quest  of  veaUh.  CS-^, 

,  delinquetuie*  in,  729. 

EatiuR.   159   .557    599. 

.  J.»hnson*R  mode  of,  R«.  l.'-O.  ^X\    -MS.  9QA.  tC7. 

Eccles.  Rev.  Mr.,  bis  literary  fraud,  122. 
.^^.  l.saac  .\rabrose,  Esq.,  144. 
Ecole  Militaire.  4r/i. 
Economy.  2-.fJ.  .5H4.  597-  733. 
Edinburgh.  270.  Vy<.     Castle,  3yj. 

—  Review.   Scf  Maraul.^v. 

Education,  64.  174.  242.  2^5.  40!>.  4SO.  511.  .'"oI.  6.«  ^<-  ^ 

of  children,  20.  154.  2'»5.  O-js. 

.^^,  Johnson's  plan  of,  2r..  028. 

,  great  Influence  of,  4»>0. 

— — ,  bv-roads  In,  409. 

of  the  ].e«iple.  242  50*1 

in  public  M-hools.  291.  4C9.  4?«. 

^—  in  England.  61 H. 

in  Scotland.  451. 

,  Miltim's  ••  Tractate."  and  Locke's  Es^ar  cb.  PI*. 

F.<lward  the  First.  SO. 

Edwards,  Thomas,  his  "  Canons  of  Critjciisra.''  *»•. 

,  Rev.  Jonathan,  *•  On  Grace  and  Frc^w  !?."  :-^l^ 

-^— ,  Oliver,  Johnson's  fellow  c«»ll«'^i:in.  ^^"7 .  K'«.4. 

,  Dr.  Edward,  J.'s  letter  to  021.     llis  Xe«ophi-o,  ?C  • 

I' el.  Oi7. 

ICu'alite.  Duke  of  Orleans,  715. 

Fgiiiitonn,  .Alexauiler,  Earl  of.  lfL«i  312.  395l  MJ*.  «:t. 

,  Su-anna,  Counters  of.  3l*4,  :j95,  40.^.  GvO. 

Fgmont.   John,   lir»t    E^rl  of,    "  History  c/  the  Hnis*  « 
Yvery,"  7-3. 

.  .second  Earl  of,  his  *'  Faction  detecttd,"  41. 

,  fifth  Earl,  711. 

Fyotism.  005. 

E«oti>ls.  the  four  classei»  of.  .V»2 

E>:vpf  i.ui.«,  ancient,  question  as  to  their  coloar.  ®\ 

Eld.  Mr..  OtXl. 

Eldon,  Earl  of.  W.  579. 

I'lt  ction  couuniftee.s.  duty  of  members  «»ttiti;c  rpne.  ^~* 

"  Elements  of  Criticism.*'  Lord  K.dmrsV,  43.  154.  r^>-v  > 

Elephant.  Johnson  compared  to,  *riJ. 

'•  Elfrida,''  Mason's,  442. 

El  Kin,  30(>. 

tldunk.  Patrick  Murrar,  fifth  l^rd,  22*.  20  ^»-  3^  '^• 
39H,  .-^99.  401.  412.  5<'2.*5I2.  057  ^n*  His  Utters  to  B««'' 
nnd  Johnson,  .)23.  Johnson's  letter  to,  32?. 

Eliot.  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord,  Ml.  642.  0><rv.  74^ 

Elizabeth.  Queen,  119,  120.  2<.J5.  «3.  GS^.  C-*!, 

Elliot.  Ladv,  (Teres.!  BosmfcII.)  301. 

,  Sir  C;ilb<'rt,  233. 

Ellis.  John,  the  moner-scri reader.  501. 

,  Henry,  of  the  British  Maseuro,  430. 

Mr  ,  215. 

Elnisly,  Mr.,  the  bookseller,  4^. 
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(itbbon,  Mrs.  I.V 

,  Charles,  hit  work  worth  reading,  17S. 

.  KcT.  Dr..  695.  766. 

(Mtraltar,  461. 

(;.iUr(l,  the  manager,  6!. 

.  a  clergyman,  versrt  by,  801. 

(i.ttord.  WilUam.  Eiq..  »€2.  794. 

(.'itM-ri  ••  On  Erkleoce,"  400. 

(;tMe«ple,  Dr.,  749. 

(tilinour,  Mr.,  335. 

('ilpin,  Mr.,  416. 

<;.nf|iipt.  King,  461. 

<tiii-Nhopi,  251. 

(.!  inrtlle,  \VllUam  Evelyn,  Eiq.,  G08. 

(.1  i»^'()w,  303^  719. 

< .  l^sc■•  "  Cookery,"  written  by  Dr.  Illll,  592. 

('•.  tucus.  SSO. 

(.I.nsheal,  309. 

ctixnnineftt,  follr  and  tinrulneti  of,  702. 

(.-nviT's  "*  Leonidas."  301 

(iiovt^.  583. 

(;i<iw-wonn«  198.  236. 

c.l)ttonr.  130. 

ill  vim.  Knight  of.  377. 

( >•>  It,  motto  Tor  Banks's,  226. 

<;>>t><-liii>,  460. 

(.<>l<l»mtth.  Dr.  Olirer,  72.  135.  153.  161.  189.  222.240.253. 

2&4.  349.  385.  450.  M6.  571.  657.  831. 

.  Boswell  and  Hawkins's  character  of,  140,  141.  142.  241. 

,  Ane<^otet  of.  140.  141.  142,  143.  144.  IN).  176.  186.  195. 

A'Z.  348.  251.  2»3.  862.  863,  264.  294.  498.  527.  549. 
~^.  Johnson's  opinion  of,  and  of  his  writings,  139.  174.  2*5. 

'i4i.  244.  247.  250.  256,  2.57,  258.  263.  2S4.  308.  358,  SM).  371. 

:tKi.  450.  506.  520.  550.  578.  580.  586.  600.  624.  625.  661.  663. 

♦.'.•1.716- 768.  831. 

.  his  portrait  by  Reynolds,  831. 

beau  Erans,  the  bookseller,  248,  249. 

,  Johnson's  letter  to,  255. 

,  his  bon-mots  on  Johnson,  195.  256.  863,  264 

.  I. IS  death,  413.  414. 

.  Johnson's  tetrastic  on,  414.  581.    Translated,  414. 

,  Johnson's  Latin  epitaph  on,  519. 

,  (;arrirk's  and  Walpole's  description  of  hire,  140. 

,  his  "  Vicar  of  Wakcfleld,"  141.     His  "  Traveller."  174. 

'.'»<•..  3H4.  680.  604,  His  *'  Deserted  Village."  174.  '25H. 
'—,  his  comedies  refused  by  Garrick  and  (Julman,  G04. 
<.— ,  Dr.  Warton's  opinion  of,  173. 

J.'s  prologue  to  his  "  Good-natured  Man,"  67.  189.  100. 

.  hi*  "  Life  of  PamelL"  235. 

,  his  •*She  Htoops  to  Conquer."  248.  Dedicated  to  J.,  250. 

.  his  **  Animated  Nature,'^  240.  44<».  .MM. 

.  Prior's  Life  of.  quoted,  74.  HI.  171.  ITl.  803.  847. 

,  Doctor  Minor,  894. 

.  Dr.  Isaac,  141. . 

,  Hpt.  Mr..  241. 

—  ,  Mrs.,  .Vi6. 

t  ,(mm1 -breeding.  290. 

,  in  what  It  consista,  803. 

.— -.  the  best  book  U|H)n,  3-^9. 
4/<M><i<lc<'re.  Cautiftin,  274. 
_  _,  .Sir  John  Dim'lv.  275. 
(..-nI  Friday,  449.  Vjt.  734. 
<  ••xxl-humour,  33->.  451. 
••  (.«i.».l  Man,"  im. 

•*  (;<MMt-iiuiured  Man."  Goldsmith's.  67.  \*<0,  rj<l. 
i  ;•>.  .ln«-»s.  infinite,  764.     Natural,  335,  ?.Mi. 
«..,!d<.n.  Prolcssor  Thomas.  2*«),  291.  '/JS. 
— ,  Mr.,  the  tranilator  of  'I'acittu,  45. 
-.  lion.  Alex.,  aa<Twartis  Lord  Uockville,  150.  <:(  1,  402. 

.  .Sir  Alexjinilcr.  '£)\.  294. 

.  I»rd  (;eorgr.  647, 648.  683. 

-  -.  Her.  Dr.,  618. 
( •■■i.^h,  Mr..  465. 

t.  .lit.  .I'M.  634.  740. 
tM.vcriiment,  236.  A01.  731. 

ttifluence,  316.  448,  449.  509.  680. 

-  r>f  India,  729. 
••  « r«i%  t'rnmeni  of  the  Tongue."  626. 
( .••ii-rniTients,  lilflTrrent  kinds  of,  Vjl. 
< »  >««'r.  Earl,  letter  for  J.,  37.    J.'s  aversion  to,  37.  98. 

.  Mr*.  I..eTe»on,  646. 
••^.r.icf."  Kdw«rds  on.  593, 

t  meals.  .HjS.    Latin  one  of  Johnson's,  284. 
i .'  'fun.  Duke  of,  .ViA. 
« ..  iri  iin.  author  of*  Telrmaehus,  a  M.n*qnf,"  139.  2D4.  .'•28. 

,  l>>rd,  third  Duke  of  Montrose,  6'J7. 

,  Utdy  Lucy,  3!K). 

.  Mi««.  afterwards  Lady  Dashwood,  637. 

_   _.  Ciilonel,  231. 

i .'  linger.  Dr.  James.  191.  JTfi.  471.   His  "  Sugar  Cane."  485. 

Ml.  Ihs"  (We  on  .Solitude."  .Vil.WI.   Letter  to  Percy,  171. 

'  .1  n  4r-school,  Johnsou's  scheme  fur  the  claisi-s  of  a,  26. 

r .  ).i  Chartreux,  4<J5. 

.  •<  liMtn,  Sir  Charles,  83.  181. 

I /I".  I.>ady.  her  extriiordinMry  confinement,  Ml. 

'  .   w  r.  Uev.  James,  his  "  Biographical  History,"  3.^2.  524. 

Joliuton's  letter  to,  471. 


Grant,  Sir  Archibald,  587. 

,  Ker.  Mr.,  308. 

Grantham,  Lord,  148, 

Grants,  the,  309. 

Granville,  John  Carteret,  Earl  of,  65a  C80. 

Gratitude,  343. 

GratUn,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  439.  7C9. 

••  GraTe,"  Blair's.  509. 

Graves.  Rev.  Richard,  84. 443.  486. 

— — ,  Mr.  Morgan,  84. 

Gravina,  723. 

Gray,  Sir  James,  838. 

,  Thomas,  and  his  poetry,  16.  136, 137. 149.  174.  834.  315. 

365.  3K5.  439.  442.  504.  iS06.  695.  658.  67.V    His  duineks,  439. 

504.     His  "Odes,"  442.  658.    His  " Letters,"  456.    His 

"  Memoirs,*'  504.    His  life  by  Mason,  a  dull  book,  604. 

Opinion  of  Bos  well's  "  Corsica,"  189. 
-^,  Stephen,  verses  on  the  death  of,  181. 

,  John,  bookseller,  46. 

"  Gray's  Inn  Journal,"  120. 

"  Great,"  how  pronounced,  61.  233. 

Great,  manners  of  the,  616. 

men,  on  paying  court  to,  175. 

Greatrakes,  Valentine,  233. 

(ifcvce,  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  608. 

Greek  language.  Johnson's  advice  on  studying,  637. 

,  compared  bv  Johnson  to  lace,  061. 

.— ,  Johnson's  alleged  deficiency  In.  794.  795. 

Grammar,  Clennrdus's,  660.    Traiislaiions,  837. 

Green,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  8.  448. 

,  Matthew,  his  "  Spleen."  quoted,  636.  • 

— -.  Mr.  Richard,  of  Lichfield,  his  museum,  214.  415.  490. 

631.639.    His  cast  of  Shakspeare,  458.    Johnson's  letter 

to,  797.    His  anecdotes  of  Johnson,  83^1. 
Green's  "  Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Literature,"  446. 
Greene,  EdwHrd  Bumaby,  167. 

Green-room,  Johnson's  reasons  for  not  frequenting,  63. 
"  Green  Sleeves,"  the  song  of,  353. 
Greenwich  Hospiul.  156,  157. 
Gregory,  Dr.,  79.  278. 
Grenville,  Right  Hun  George,  828. 

Act,  4(K). 

Gresham  College.  498. 

Greshams,  the,  170. 

Greswold.  Henry,  bia  rharacter  of  Johnson,  84. 

Greville,   Mr.,  644.     His  book,  761. 

— ^,  a  name  assumed  by  Hawkesworth,  55. 

Grey,  Dr.  Richard,  603.    Dr.  Zachary,  603. 

Grief,  206.  540.  693. 

Grierton,  Mr.,  king's  printer  in  Ireland,  16n.  815. 

— — ,  Mrs.,  the  learnra,  some  account  of,  215. 

Grifiiths,  Mr.,  letter  re>pecttnK  Gibber's  Lives,  504. 

,  Mr.,  of  Kefnamwycllh,  423. 

Grimm,  115 

Crimston,  VI«eount,  his  **  Ix)ve  In  a  Hollow  Tree,"  680. 

Grool,  Isaac  de,  a  descendant  of  Grotius.  J.'s  kindness  to,  535. 

Grone's  "  Olio,''  nofe  <m  CharU*  Xiuart,  827. 

Grotius,  15'b.  478.  .'M5. 

— ^,  on  the  Christian  reKf^ion.  recommended  by  J.,  135. 

— ',  dc  Satisfactione  Christi,  292. 

Grotto,  Pope's.  <»7.  670. 

(irottos,  657,  658. 

(irove,   Henry,  his  *'  SpecUtor,"  on  No*eIty,  505.  C64, 

"  Grub-street."  John»ou's  descripiion  of,  'J8. 

Giialtier,  Philip,  718. 

Guardians,  Johnson's  advice  on  the  apjtointment  of.  634. 

Giuirini  quoted.  614. 

Guillcraj^ues.  22. 

"  (hilllver's  Travels."  437. 

Gully.  79. 

Gunisbury  Park.  John«on  In.  8,34. 

(Running.* Kliz.ilM  th.  Ducheis  of  Argyle,  3<<7. 

Gun|>o«der,  'M>'A.  01  m. 

'•  Gu>lavus  Va»a."  Ilrooke's,  40. 

Gu  brie.  Will..  32.   H»l.  <i63.    "  Apotheosis  of  Milton,*'  40. 

Gwynn.  Mr.,  the  architect,  181.  4 J4.  ♦"^I.  4H.4. 

^— >,  his  propotjiU  for  tiie  improvement  of  the  metropoli*, 

J«ihii>uii'b  dedication.  |H|. 
,  Mrs.  (Miss  Hurucck),  140. 


Hal^eas  Corpus.  200. 
I   llalMtft,  e.arlv,  4Vi. 
j   Hackman.  Rev.  Mr.,  his  tri.al  for  shooting  Miss  Ray,  628. 

HaddinKton.  Karl  of.  741.  .'^). 

lladdocit.  Finnon,  291^. 

Hauler.  424. 

Hague.  H. 

Ilsiilei.  D.ivld,  Dalnmfilc,  Lord.  K7.  148.  153.  ?4.'>.275.  178. 
279.  .TOO.  351.  3^0.  lol .  4r*.  429  472.  471.  4M.1.  Wj.  .>!>.  7:H). 
736.740.  Account  of,  \*H.  Hi«  letter  to  BoKwtllim  the 
"Journey  to  the  Hi-bride*."  4<i'».  Hi*  "  AnnitU  of  S<i>t- 
Und ."  413.  414.  441.  4.V.).  4'/!.  471.  513.  6I»*.  621.  IM. 

Hale,  Lord  Chief  Ju*liie,  232.  4i:).    Anecdotes  of.  U8.  767. 

Hal  ford.  .Sir  H..2II. 

Half-i)ay  oflirers,  422. 
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IT.ilirax,  Lord,  \fA. 

llalket,  Elii.,  (Lady  Wardlaw),    author  of  "  Ilardyknute." 

'iOo. 
Hall.  Rev.  Dr.,  n.  16.  18.  R9.  93-  165  213.  258.  448.  453.  476. 

507.  511.  5«i<).  .Vj7.6-'i8. 

,  Mrs.,  475.  084.  r,85.  752. 

,  BUhop,  175.  233. 

.  General,  619. 

llallam,  Mr.,  249. 

Il.ll lows.  Mrs.,  357. 

liaUov.  Edmund,  Esq.,  169. 

Hauiiiton,  of  Bangour,  his  poems,  27G.  M5 

,  KiRht  Hon.  William   Gerard.  37.  16K,  169.  223.849.  436, 

441.  577.  644.  r.90.  743.  H07.   J.'s  compliments  to  his  coUTer- 

sntion,  169.     His  anecdote    re^iiocting    J.'s  peusion,  436. 

J.'s  Irttcrs  to,  743.  787.    His  kindness  to  J.,  742. 
— — ,  the  Kcv   Dr.,  Johnson's  letters  to,  757 
— ,  Gavin,  the  painter,  410. 
— ^,  Mr.,  the  printir,  254. 
— ~,  Mr.,  or  Sundnim,  275. 

,  Lady  Bettv,  3m,  389. 

,  Duke  and  Duchess  of.  387.  390.  396.  5G9. 

.  Miss,  731. 

'•  Hamlet,"  248.  512.  678. 

Hammond.  James,  69.    His  **  Love  Elegies,"  8.')7.  504.  6•^9. 

Mr.  Bevil's  defence  of,  675. 

,  Dr.,  "  on  the  New  Testament,"  ftl3. 

Handmaid  to  the  "  Arts,"  CW. 

Hanging  criminals,  on  the  new  wav  of.  720. 

Hanmer.   Sir  Thomas,  his    Shakspeare.  54.  181.  183.  20L 

Epitaph  on,  64. 
Hanover  succession,  276.  358.  389.  546.  712. 
Han  way,  Jonas,  his  "  Es»ay  on  Tea,"  105.    Hit  "  Travels" 

characterised  by  Johnson,  217. 
Happiness,  142.  150.  l.^a.  175.  236.  289.  323.  365.  447.  bll.  549. 

561.  578.  593,  .594.  695. 
— —  equalised  by  Providence,  90. 
I,  the  only  solid  basis  of,  619. 
Harcourt,  Lord  Chiinccllor,  18. 
Hardiuge,  Sir  Henry,  (now  Lord.)  241. 
Hardwicke,  Lord  Clianctillor,  505.  663. 

,  second  Lord,  85. 

Hardy,  Mr.,  his  "  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,"  88.  643. 

"  Hardyknute,"  ballad  of.  2(  5. 

Harington,  Dr.  Henry,  his  "  Nugae  Antiquae,"  717. 

"  Harleian  Miscellany,"  53. 

Harlow,  the  painter.  741. 

Harmless  pleasure,  629. 

Harrington,  Countess  of,  541. 

Harriot.  Mrs.,  213. 

•*  Harriot  Stuart,"  a  novel,  83. 

Harris,  James,  Esq..  2.>l.  396  452.  532.  577.  582.  644. 

,  his  character  of  Johnson's  Diciiouary,  632. 

,  his  "  Hermes."  31»6. 

,  the  bookseller,  24'.». 

Harrison,  Mr.,  Johnson's  iincle,  813. 

—— ,  Mrs.,  her  "  Miscellanies,"  105. 

Harry,  Miss  Jane,  the  proselyte  to  Quakerism,  596. 

Hart,  Bev.  John,  his  Hymns,  Ifi-'n 

Harte,   Dr.  Walter,  his  "  Gustavus  Adolphus,"    217.    680. 

J.'r  character  of,  217.    His  excessive  vanity,  680. 
Hartly,  Dr.,  65. 
Harwood,  Dr.,  4.  12.  25.  62.  78.  80.  125.  127.  163.  187.  198. 

43S.  ftO.\  5<)6.     His  "  History  of  Lichfield,"  25.  79. 

.  Dr.  Edward,  5()6. 

Hastie.  the    schoolmaster,   proseciUed,  227.231.241.245. 

,  Johnson's  armnnont  on  behalf  of,  241.  245. 

Hastings,  Warren,  Esq..  BosweH'.'"  iharacter  of,  67.5.  729. 
,  kttor  to  Bosv.rll,  67').    J.'s  letters  to.  676.  677.  Wished 

to  hriiig  the  Persian  language  into  Europe,  676. 

..  Marqiii?  of.  322. 

HatclKtt.  Charles,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  "  Club,"  445,  4-16, 

H.\tr«-il,  .'>14. 

•'  llatyio  foam  fo.nm  eri."  an  Erse  song,  316.    Translated  by 

Lady  North  impton,  364. 
Haukt'jtoDc.  -117. 
Hawkiiuorth,  Dr.,  64,  55.  58.  75.79.  81.  181.  23.5.  361.  KM.  A 

pnptl  of    J.'s,  25.     Imitate*  hi*  ftvie,  HI.  250.     Anecdotes 

of  J  ,   2.35.     His   "  Collcftion  of  Voyages,"  260.  4%.     His 

ohjections  against  a  particular  pro\iiloiice,  .161. 
Hawkins.  Mr  ,  Johnson's  instructor  in  Latin,  7. 
-,  Kev.  William,  his  "  SirvM-  of  .Moppo."  5S3. 


,  .Sir  John,  hi<  "  Lite  of  Johnson"  quoted,  contradicted, 

Johnson*s 


or  explained,  waMjm. 
— .  Sir  John,  Bos«cll  habitually  unjust  to,  1. 


letters  to,  745.  789. 
.^—.journal  of  Jolioson's  la^t  days,  800.  840. 

,  his  attempt  to  purloin  JohoMUj  s  MSS.,  803.  841. 

,  his  miscellaneous  anfcdotes  of  Johnson,  771. 

i— ,  Mi»s.  232.  597.  7IG.     Her  descriptioti  of  Mrs.  Williams, 

71.     Of  Bonnet  Langton,  79.     Of  Garrick's  person  and 

mode  of  living  of.  584. 
Hawthornden,  322.  404. 
Hay.  Lord  Charles,  394.  497.  6G1. 
^— ,  Lord,  297. 

,  John,  306.  30«.  310 

.  Sir  George,  118.    John  of  Kcllour,  297, 


Hay's  "  Martial,"  392. 
Hayes,  Rev.  Mr.,  5.55. 
Hay  ley,  William,  Esq.,  773.  837. 
Hayman,  Mr.,  the  painter,  86l 
Health,  227. 

,  Johnson's  rules  for  travellers  in  qoest  of,  7QS. 

Healths,  drinking  of,  637. 

"  Heard,"  Johnson's  mmie  of  pronouDcing,  5i60. 

Heaven,  happiness  of.  233.  .'^,  594 

Hearne,  Thomas.  837. 

He-bear  and  she-bear.  691. 

Heberden.  Dr.,  632.  734.    Letter  to.  788. 

HebHdfS.  Johnson's  wish  to  visit,  1&3. 157. 191.  24.  '/S<.u\ 

256.  2rrf5. 

,  Bos  well's  account  of  the  joomey  to,  from  S»>7.  to  * » 

.Johnson's  "Account  of   his  Joun»i*j,"   413.  4*4.  .^. 

431.  527.  .^40.  606.     ErraU  in.  825. 
Hector,  Mr.  Edmund,  Johnson's  schonlfellovr,  S.  9,  9.  H   .1 

23.  47.  486. 488.  665.  791.    George.  «13. 

,  Johnson's  letters  to,  703, 70L  792. 

Heely,  Mr.  and  Mrs..  183.  790. 

Heirs,  471  Sec.  525. 

"  Hell  paved  with  good  Intentions,"  450. 

"  Heloise."  Rousseau's,  175. 

Henault's  History  of  France,  459. 

Henderland,  Lord.    See  Murray. 

Henderson,  John,  the  actor,  74 1 .    Iroftation  of  J.,  IK* 

,  John,  student  of  Pembroke  College,  759.  7*3. 

Henry,  Dr.,  79.    His  "  History  of  Great  UriUio,'*  CW- 

II  .  LytteltoQ's  History  of,  185. 

VII.,  300. 

Vm.,  420.  638. 

,  Shakspeare's,  741.    Harlove^s  picture  of^  741 . 

,  Mr.,  lOi. 

Herbert,  George,  his  "  Jacula  Pradentum"  qooCad,  450. 

Hercules,  60. 

Hereditary  occupations,  302.    Dispositions,  336.    Ri^'.  * . 

Heritable  jurisdictions.  323. 

"  Hermes,"  Harris's,  ,396. 

"  Hermlppus  Hedivivus,"  Campbeirs.  142.  477. 

Hermit,  Life  of.  283. 

"  Hermit."  Parnell's,  569. 631.    Brattic's,  7S0. 

Heme,  Elizabeth,  a  lunatic  cousin  of  Johns«in,  ^02. 

"  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers."  325.  *i02l  C  !  7  • 

Hertford,  first  Marquis  of,  88. 

Hervcy,  Lord,  29.  59. 

,  Hon.  Thomas.  29.  183.  201.  444.  507.  G51. 

,  Hon.  Henry,  28.,  and  Miss  Eiixa,  &M. 

,  Rev.  James,  his  "  MediUtions,"  387. 

Hesiod.  283.  637. 

Hesketh,  Lady,  505. 

Hickes,  Rev.  Dr..  389.  759. 

Hickman.  Geo.,  Johnson's  letter  to,  90.      Miss,  SL 

Hicky,  Mr.,  the  painter,  44."^,  444. 

Hierarchy,  Johnson's  reverence  for,  540.  G78.    - 

Hierocles,  44.  371. 

Higgins,  Dr.,  616.  629. 

"  High  Life  below  .Stairs."  Garrtck^s  (arce  of.  6.1& 

Highland  chief,  312.  314.  343. 

Highlander*.  231.  403. 

Highwaymen,  the  question  of  shooting  then  disro«»«^  *' 

Hill,  Dr.  Sir  John,  Johnson's  character  nf.  !»-%.  :(:2.  tm 

——,  Aaron,  his  account   of  "  Iretir,"  61.      P«rai  i^-aK 

the  epigram  on  the  miracle  at  Cans,  59?». 

,  Sir  RowUnd.  417. 

Hinchcllffe,  Dr.  John,  645. 

*'  Historia  Studiorum,"  Johnson's,  604. 

Historian,  reqoi«ltes  fur  an,  14&. 

Historians,  33H.  636. 

History,  145.    202.  452.    Little    really  anrhentir.  lA* 

**  Ah  old  al man Ack,"  4.52      Not  supported  b}  coa.:  t; 

niry  evidenre,  a  romance,  404. 

of  manners,  the  most  valuable.  289. 

— ^  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  J.'s  projected  f^ansUf « i   •*■  - 

**  Hi<«torve  of  Trove,"  first  book  unnted  iu  Edc l.»b  4.« 

Hitch.  Mr.,  101,  102. 

Hoadly,  Dr.  Benjamin*!  **  Suspicious  Huabaad,**  190. 

Hoare,  I.iady,  511. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  on  the  state  of  the  mind  In  old  mgr,  '•< 

Hodge,  Johnson's  cat,  7  .'2. 

Hogarth,  9.  455.  614.    His  first  interview  with   J..  4*   • 

J.'s  lines  on  the  death  of,  43.  235^     His  rharatu-r  «r  J 
Hogg's  *'  Jacobite  Relics,"  310. 
"  Hogshead  of  .Sense."  Johnson  said  to  br,  S»a. 
Huldbrook,  Mr.,  Johnson's  early  Instiuctur,  H. 
Holderncfis,  Lord,  331. 
Holidays,  487.  601. 
Holland,  the  jurispntdeneeof,  159, 

,  Mr.,  the  actor,  656. 

Ilollis,  Thomas,  Esq..  9.  686. 
Hollyer,  Mr.,  Johnson's  letter  to,  427. 
Holy  orders,  107. 
Holvrood  House,  276.  390. 
Holywell,  419. 
Home.  Lord.  43. 134. 

,  Mr.  John,  I&5.  332.  399.  441.  448.  4*'>S  .VQ.  Mf  >t% 

,  his  tragedy  of  "  Douglas,"  390.  417.  5U. 
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m.  280.  317.  323.  307.  408. 
604,  GOd.  617.  624.  691.  730. 


Ilomor,  41.  220.  2«8,  2«).  296.  317.  W9.  W2.  608.  664.  137. 

.  .'intiquUy  of.  604.     Qiiotrd  by  Thucydides,  60H. 

.  J.'i  Tcnpniiion  for,  220.  60H.     J  '«  »ea],  a  head  of,  220. 

,  Johnton't  earlv  translationt  from.  10. 

,  I'ope's  transUtioD  of,  5x2.    Dacier'«,  Macphenoa'f ,  and 

(.*<>«  piT't  translation!  of,  60H. 

and  Virgil,  comparatire  excellence  of,  &d9.  608. 

"  lloinuraudatiif. '*  4.59. 

11  •n.%tv.  574.  Noble  Instance  of,  29S. 

1 1  ><ik.  Abbe,  his  tranidatiun  of  "  Berwick'*  Memoirs,'*  &92. 

llookc.  Dr..  464.  4&i. 

.  N. It  h.,  wrote  tbeDucheat  of  Marlborough's  Apology  ,321. 

1 1  uAvr,  »;•». 

11- <)!<>,   John,    Esq.,  76.  130.  427.  610.  649.       Rducnted  in 

(.rtih-^treet,    720.    J.'s  di-dication  of  hit  **  Tasso."    130. 

I.«ttfr  to  Hastings  in  belialf    of,  677.     His  "  (Mt-onice." 

t  J7.   J.'s.  letters  to,  427.  785.    Diary  of  J.'s  last  illncss,»44. 
,  R»v.  Mr..  804. 

-  -,  Mrs..  76. 

II ••'•per,  Bishop,  210. 
1 1<  >(>(•.  125. 

-  -  ,  Dr.,  40.''>.  749. 
.  Sir  \Villi.im,  284. 

tl<f  (ton,  John,  Earl  of,  668. 
H'l>«  >n,  (leneral,  497. 
11'  1  uo.  56.  61.  69.  70.  176.  224. 
4lH.    LW.  4W.  482.  516.  5r>9.  .580 
— ,  Johnson's  translation  frum,  10. 
'^—,  Francis's  translation  of,  the  best,  617. 

-  -,  Dr.  Drtii^Us's  collection  of  editions  of,  756. 

II  TMv't  villa,  :m$0. 

Ji  >r::f.  Bishop,  413,  414.  483.  529.  Bia      Letter   to  Adam 
MiMlh  about  Hume,  272.     His  character  of  J.,  810. 

K.'v.  John.     Sf^  Tooke. 

Iliriioik.  the  Misses,  l.Vt.  140.  249.  649. 
f  I  •rn  )x>«*s  hi«tory  of  Iceland,  !»0. 
\\>>Ts>  4,  old,  *hat  should  be  done  with,  744. 
Il<>r>l(v,  Dr.  Samuel.  155.  746. 

-  -.  WllUara.  1H4. 

llo.pit.ility,  23.5.  2.'»3.  607. 660.  731.    Decline  of,  660. 

li'M'it'ila,  administration  of,  511. 

H   i:tn(ot,  respectable,  Johnson  so  called,  87.  88. 

Il'u.liton  CuUecttou.  Johnson  retrrcUi  the  sole  of,  775. 

ll>>un>  of  Commons,  261.  574,  575.  714. 

— — ,  influence  of  peers  in,  281 . 

— .  power  of  expul»ion  by.  <>37. 

— .  oriKinallv  achet-k  for  the  Crown,  on  the  Lords,  637. 

— — ,  Ix'St  mode  of  spe.iklng  at  the  bar  of,  .S?!. 

'-^.  Its  pow«fr  over  the  national  purse,  714. 

— ,  Lord  BoHngbroke's  description  of,  674. 

-.  oarse  invectives  used  in,  763. 
M  MiM.  of  Peers,  2M|.  296, 
M  ■  i«»'hrpakcr«,  (7.>S. 

III  i»i«  ;u>d  re*idrnrr«.  Johnson's,  30.  636. 
!!■  «.  Mr.  Richard,  71H. 

ii<<u.ir<{,  John,  K%q  .  the  philanthropist,  19.  114.  571. 
~— ,  Mod.  Edward,  211. 

- .  Sir  (;e«)rjiP.  4V5, 
ll..».ir«  '•  Letters."  446. 
|i..  '  l.r»f.)rd.  Dr.,  •»».  I(i8. 
•    H.ui.».ra»,"  58.  340.  454.  506. 
1'  !tt.  Bishop  of  Avranchfs,  22,  93  552. 
II  •  ■/  n«.  W..  the   translator  of  Arlusto,  129.    Dispute  with 

\S  I'-ton,  656. 
11  .   ht*.  Jjihn,  the  poet,  M.  601.  666. 
1 1     >  s  I'unuhment  of  ihr.  riK5. 
li -III. .til  lir«\  218.  773.    Miseries  and  happiness  of,  447. 

w.ll.  liberty  of.  773. 
M   III  tiiity,  Johnson's,  770. 
IliM  . ,  David,  62,  88.  150,  151.  174.  199.  211.  272.  ."^Sl.  358.  .393. 

i  '.  iH'i.  .534.   M5.  557.  59.1  629.     Krho   of  VoltHirr.    191. 

"^••orctary  of  Emhaiitv  nt    Pari*,  8M.     I'olitiral  |>riiiriples, 

7jj.     .Scepticism.  272.  M4.  M.').  760.     His  "  Llfi-,"  :>34. 
II  I II. our.  Kood  and  bad,  33.5.  451. 6C9.  606. 

-.  Johnson's  talent  for,  5h. 
"  H  ur.riiirs  of  BalUmafr.-tlry."  251. 
llii  -ipKry.  Oilas.  Esq..  Johnson's  letters  to.  751.  7.52. 
11>  "t'T,  Mr..  Johnson's  schoolmaster,  7.  H9.  227.  KiG. 

Mrs.,  1 9.1.     Mi«i,  716. 
11  .   t.r.  Dr..  704.731. 
}'•      tin  If.  Johnson  a  fot-hunt<»r,  3*'l. 
Ml  'I.   Buhnp.  20.  H^.  516.  .•»72.  l-^/J. 

I*  (.     Johnson's  character  of,  7'iO. 

T    I 
•111  lo  Thnimbo,'*  Sam.  Johnson,  author  of,  366. 
ill  <.t.iri'i%,  637. 
.  .lohn,  13. 
I'   ^••.  y.  Dr.  Thomas,  titulnr  Bishop  of  Watrrford.  80.5. 

-  lit ».  John,  l.'tter  to.  6^1. 
Hi  t«  hii'on.  Willi;«m,  a  ilrovor,  honr»ty  of,  298. 

.  .l,.»,n,  his  ••  Moral  Philosonh*,"  .Ml. 

.  Mc»..  15. 
I!  itt  ,n,  \V  llllam.  his  "  History  of  Dciby."  M9. 

.  Mr.,  the  Moravian,  8{i5. 
H-    «•.  Hrnry,  Lord,  476. 
i;..'t.  Mrs.,  (Miss  Adams).  761. 
1<  ■  ( 'H  aust,  A  Roman  one,  4 in. 


Plea  Mire  of,  83«. 

"  \\«>rks  of  Covtlpy." 
Sermon  on  evil  !i]>wit», 


Hypochondria,  the   "English   Malady."    14.   28.  617.  •'►40. 

Byron's  definition  of,  15.    Suffered  by  Mr.  Windliam.  617. 

840. 

and  madness,  distmction  between,  14. 

,  improper  treatment  of.  28. 

"Hypochondriac,"  Boswell's,  15.  717. 
Hypocrite,  no  man  one  io  his  pleasures.  76S. 
— ^,  play  of  the,  437. 


Iceland,  chapter  of  the  "  N.itural  Historv  "  of,  589. 

Icolmkill.  381,382. 

Idleness.  110.  147.  1.58.  208.  6.57.  716. 

"  Idler."  Johnson's.  1.  110.  114.  116.  510. 

Ignorance,  singular  instance  of,  302. 

•^— ,  guilt  of  continuing  in  voluntary,  181. 

among  men  of  eminence,  instance*  of,  20Si. 

Ham,  Johnson's  viaitto,  415.  .557. 

Ilchester,  Karl.  440. 

Ilk.  sense  of  the  word,  606. 

Imagination,  612.  833. 

Imlac,  why  to  spelled,  664. 

Immortality,  4M).  557. 

Impartiality,  479. 

Impression's,  fully  of  trustinjr  to,  694. 

should  tie  described  while  fresh  on  the  mind,  109. 

Impudence,  differiMice  between  Scotch  and  Irit>h,  433. 

Ince,  Ilichard,  a  writer  in  the  "  Spectator,"  50.5. 

Inch  Keith.  281. 

Inchkeoneth.  372.  376.  379.  428.  429.    Ode  on,  378. 

**  Incidit  in  Scyllam,"&c.,  whence  taken,  718. 

Incivility,  6«a. 

Income,  living  within,  733. 

Incredulity,  Johnson's,  573. 

Indecency  and  indelicacy.    See  Hacaulay,  T.  B. 

Index  rerum  to  "  Clnriksa,"  73. 

India,  government  of,  7'^9. 

— ^,  Johnson's  thought  of  going  there,  501. 

,  practice  of  going  to,  in  qmst  of  wealth,  635. 

Indi.ins,  why  not  weak  or  defurmed.  728. 

Indigekiion,  Johnson's  remedy  for,  440. 

Indolence,  Johnson's,  157.  16.5. 

Inequality,  political,  252. 

Infidel  writers,  3.VS.  4K2.  484.  760. 

Infidelity.  174.  176.  202. 332.  450.  482.  512.  545.  7C0. 

,  conjugal,  502.  614.  ()3<I 

fnfidels.  keeping  company  with,  638. 

Influence  of  the  Crown,  216.  731. 

Ingratitude,  495. 

— ,  French  saying  about,  3.1ft. 

Inheritance,  consequences  of  anticipating.  706L 

Inmates  and  reosiuners,  Juhnson's,  570.  620. 

Iiines,  Rev.  Mr.,  122. 

Innovation,  rige  for,  720. 

Inns,  Shenstoiu>'»  lines  on,  485.  830. 

Innys.  Mr.  William,  801. 

Inoculation,  762. 

Inquisition,  I5M. 

Insanity,  5.  14,  15.  106.  135.  336.  553.  664. 

.  hereditary.  iin|KMt,int  nhserv;ition«  on,  5 

Inscription!,  Latin  or  Kiiglioh,  313.  3'j2.  520. 

Insects.  260. 

lubplred.  whether  otir  copies  of  the  Scriptures  ar«  to  be 
considered,  absolutely  and  literally,  as,  176. 

In«ult»,  Zi'J,  -J40. 

Intentioni.  175.    Good.  7k5. 

Intj-rest,  .574.     Of  money,  611. 

Intoxication,  4X0. 

Introinl.sion.  virion*.  244.  217.  278.  HI4. 

IiituilioTi  and  haKi*<»tv,  distinction  between, 775. 

Inva.sion,  ridiruluus  fears  of,  0(«6. 

Itiverlht'j,  76.1. 

Inver^ry,  3h5. 

Inverness,   3'  4. 

•'  Inverted  uiulrrstanding,"  626. 

In%lt.in  'US,  4.M. 

I'lvrMMtion  of  saints,  263.  637.  761. 

In«anl  lijiht,  -iMK 

Ireland,  "il?.  2;(i   263.  277. 

Injiirtd  b>  the  union  nith  Encland,  638. 

,  ho«pit.tlUy  to  (ktr.uiKern  in.  'p^'iO. 

»— ,  Its  ancle   t  state  llltif  kn^wn,  IC*^. 

— — ,  JohuMm  wi«ihe»  ttn  litir.jtnrf  cultivated,  108. 

— — ,  n«*ce*<»ity  of  poor  la*.*  In,  '/VO. 

——.William  Henry,  hi*  .HK,»k*|M'ar*«  forperles,  510.701. 

••  Irene,"  Johnson's  tragedy  o(,  X7.  29.  30,  31-  45.  60,  61.  76. 
6.'»«i. 

IrUh.  the.  '*  a  fair  p<'ople."  4,13.  Mix  N-tt^r  with  the  Enpllih 
than  the  Srotrli  do.  'I'l'J.  J.'s  coinp.is^on  for  the  dis« 
Ire**!'*  of.  217  ai-1.  J.'s  kintlnest  f<ir,  6,1«<.  fnion,  r>38. 
GentltMiien.  good  scholari  anion'^  them,  2*^).  Acn-nt,  232. 
Imp(iiien<-«>.  4:13.  Laii(;<i.i  ;e.  b^\.  .575.  And  Welch  lan« 
guaj^r*,  Aih'dty  betwten,  K'K.  And  Kr*e  lanpu.iges  com- 
pare«l,  231.  44ii.     Pxpinln.  217.  »i3.     Family  pride,  3.)5. 

Irreparable,  or  Irrrpiiwable  ?  479. 

Irvine,  Mr.,  295.  349. 
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Irw{n,  Captain,  460. 
Ule  of  Man,  M8. 

of  Muck,  341. 

luly,  Johnvoa's  projected  tour  to,  343.  496.  500.  SOS.  SOS. 

772.77ft.  781. 
Ivf  .lane  Club,  58. 107.  745.  752. 


JackBon,  Henry,  Johnson**  schoolfellow,  489.  538. 

,  Richard.  Esq..  M.  P.,  the  "  Omniscient."  600.  640. 

,  Thomas,  the  servant,  6.  489. 

,  Mr.,  of  Canterbury,  22. 

Jacobites,  147.  438. 

Jacobitism,  Johnson's  ingenious  defence  of,  147. 

James  I.,  243.  420.    His  "  Daemonology,  "  627. 

II.,  278.325.444. 

IV.  of  Scotlund,  Boswell's  intended  history  of,  293. 

,  Dr.,  19. 43. 235. 601.  783.    His  •*  Medicinal  Dictionary," 

48.    His  character,  48.    His  death,  495. 
Janes,  Mr.,  312.  317. 
Japix,  Gisbert,  his  '*  Rymelerle,'*  163. 
"  Jealous  Wife,"  a  comedy,  I'iS. 
Jealousy,  512: 

Jenkinson,  Charles  (Ix>rd  Lirerpool),  letter  to,  543. 
Jennens,  Charles,  of  Gopsal,  248. 
Jennings,  Mr.  573. 
Jenyns,  Soame.  68.  106.  509.  693.    His »'  Origin  of  Evil,"  100. 

392.    His  epiUph  on  Johnson,  and  Boswell's  retaliation, 

106.    Application  of  a  passage  in   Horace  to,  59a    His 

"  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  593. 
.Tephson,  Robert,  Esq..  86.  206. 
Jersey,  Wiillam,  third  Karl,  8. 
Jervis.  Mr.,  of  Bimiingham,  21. 
<— — ,  Elisabeth .  (Mrs.  Johnson),  24.  78. 
Jesuits,  destruction  of  the  order  of,  468. 
Jodrell,  Richard  Paul,  Esq.,  643.  754. 
Johnson,  Michael,  father  of  Samuel,  4,  5. 19.  214.  438.  812. 

,  Mrs.,  his  mother,  5.  7.  19.23.  114.  812.    Her  death,  113. 

— — ',  Nathaniel,  brother  of  Samuel,  4.  23. 

,  Mrs.,  wife  of  Samuel.  25,  26.  28,  29.  50.  58.  65.  74, 76, 70, 

77.81.86.  16.5.  502.612.  615. 

f  Andrew,  Samuel's  uncle,  4.  198.  239.  342.  427. 

,  Thomas,  Samuel's  cousin,  427. 

Johnson,  Samdbl.    Leading  events  qf  kis  l{fe. 

1709.  his  birth,  4. 

inherits  a  vile  melancholy,  4. 832. 

his  account  of  his  family,  812. 

traditional  stories  of  his  precocity,  6. 

afflicted  with  scrofula,  7. 
1712.  touched  bv  Queen  Anne  for  the  evil,  7. 
1716.  at  school  in  Lichfield,  7.    Boyish  days,  8. 

1726.  removed  to  the  school  of  Stourbridge,  10. 

1727.  leaves  Stourbridge.    J.'s  two  years  at  home,  12.  837. 

1728.  enters  at  Pemb.  Coll.,  12.   College  life,  13.  837- 
translates  Pope's  "  Messiah,"  13. 

the  "  morbid  melancholy  "  increases,  14. 
bis  reading,  16.    Specimens  of  exercises,  17. 

1731.  quits  college,  18. 

1732.  becomes  usher  of  Bosworth  school,  20. 

1733.  at  Blrminghiim,  and  translates  Lobo,  21. 

1734.  returns  to  Lichfield,  22. 

proposes  to  print  Politian's  poems,  22. 
offers  to  write  for  the  "  Gent.  Mag.,"  23. 

1736.  marries  Mrs.  Porter,  and  opens  a  school  at  Edial,  25. 

1737.  goes  to  London  with  Garrick,  27. 
retires  to  lodgings  at  Greenwich,  29. 
designs  to  translate  Father  Paul,  29. 
returns  to  Lichfield  and  finishes  "  Irene,"  29. 
removes  to  London  with  his  wife,  .30. 

1738.  beromes  a  writer  in  the  "Gent.  Mag.,"  31. 
writes  the  debates  in  parliament,  32. 

fmblishes  "  London,'  sells  it  fur  ten  guineas,  33. 
ails  to  obtain  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  37. 

1739.  publishes  "  Marmor  Norfolclense,"  40. 

1740.  writes  Lives  of  Blake,  Drake,  and  Barretter,  43. 

1741.  translates  the  "  Jests  of  Hiorocles,"  Guyon's  "  Disser- 

tation on  the  Amazons,"  and  Fontenelle's  "  Panegyric 
on  Dr.  Morln,"  44. 

1742.  writes  "  Essav  on  the  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the 

Duchess  or  Marlborough,"  Lives  of  Burman  and 
of  Sydenham,  and  proposals  for  *'  Bibliotheca  Har- 
leiana,"  46. 

1743.  writes  "  Considerations  on  the  Dispute  between  Cron- 

saz  and  Warburton,"&c.,and  dedication  to  Dr.  Mead, 

of  James's  "  Medicinal  Dictionary,"  47. 
1/44.  publishes  the  "  Life  of  S.ivage,"  and  writes  "  Preface 

to  the  Harl.  Miscell.."  49.  ri3. 
1745.  publishes  "Miscellaneous  Observations  on  Macbeth, 

with  Remarks  on  Hanmer's  Shakspeare,"  53. 
no  details  of  his  life  for  the  vears  1745-6, 54. 

1747.  publishes  the  prospectus  of  nis  Dictionary,  56. 
forms  the  King's  Head  Club,  Ivy  Lane,  58. 

1748.  visits  Tunbridge  Well#,  58. 

writes  "  Life  of  Roscommon,"  "  Preface  to  Do<l»loy's 
Preceptor,"  and  ••  Vision  of  Theodore  the  Hermit," 
59. 


Vanity  of  Hamaxi  Wisfafs, 


JoBNSON,  SaMrSL,  —  eonCMwrtf. 

1749.  gets  filteen  guineas  for  the ' 

59. 
his  **  Irene  "  acted  at  Dniry  Lane,  GO. 

1750.  begins  to  pablish  **  The  Rambler ; "  hU  pra^vr  en  t  <sr.- 

mencing  the  undertaking,  63.    Write*  a  prolcpicr  i.' 
the  benefit  of  Milton's  grand-daaghter.  72. 

1751.  writes  "Life  of   Chernel,"   LeCtrr  (or  Laader.   azA 

dedicatifm  to  Lenox*s  **  Female  Quixote,"  72. 
1753.  works  at  the  Dictionary  and  Rambler,  74. 
death  of  his  wife,  and  grief  for  her,  75. 
writes  her  funeral  sermon  and  epiuipli,  77. 
circle  of  his  friends  at  this  time,  79. 

1753.  writes  papers  T  in  "  Adventurer,"  7S.  81. 

1754.  writes  "  Life  of  Cave,"  84.  VisiU  Oxford,  «8. 
obtains  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Oxford,  90. 

1755.  publishes  his  Dictionary.  91. 

ErojecU  a  '*  Bibliothdque."  93. 
is  depressed  state  of  mind,  98. 
the  Academy  della  Crusca  and   the  Fmiefc  A^kL^sv 

present  him  with  their  **  Dictionartes,"  S^S. 
his  scheme  of  life  for  Sunday.  99. 

1756.  publishes  an  abridement  of  Dictioausrr.  lOIS. 
writes  in  "  The  L^niversal  Visitor,"  103^ 
edits  the  **  Literary  Magaaine,"  103. 
composes  sermons  for  clergymen.  107. 
proposes  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  107. 
offered  a  living,  but  decline*  taking  orctera,  107. 

1757.  dictates  a  speech  at  a  public  meeting  od  the  expedif^' '. 

to  Rochfort,  107. 

1758.  commences  the  **  Idler,"  110. 

he  breaks  up  housekeeping,  and  removes  to  dsa.Tib'.n 

in  theTtoiple,  110. 
1750.  death  of  his  mother,  113 

writes  his  "  Rasselas,"  to  pay  for  her  fonersl.  Ilk 

makes  an  excursion  to  Oxford.  117. 

writes   a  **  Dissertation  on  the  Gre^  C^osB^dv."  :'■ 

Introduction  to  "  The  World  Dis^yed,"  and"  luf  « 

Letters  concerning  Blackfriara'  Bridge.**  IJ!«. 
writes  "Address  of  the  Painters  to  Oeor^e  III..'  "r- 

dedication  to  Baretti's  Italian  Dictlcxiaxy.  «ai  s 

view  of  Tytler'a  **  Vindication   of  Mary  Queea 

ScoU,"  119. 
forms  resolutions  for  hfs  condart  aiwi  studir*.  i;9. 
writes  preface  to  "  Rolfs  Dictlonarr,"  121 . 
writes  dedication  of  "  Kennedy's  AstrosMwaieaJ  C^-> 

uology,"  and  preface  to  theCataloeue  of  the  Art.^... 

exhibition,  134.  E 
obtains  a  pension  of  300/.  a-yeor,  126. 
accompanies  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  into  Devon.  I? 
writes  character  of  Collins,  **Lifc  of  AttchaxD.  *  ..-.► 

cation  to  Hoole's**  ra»so,"and  Detecttoo  t4  \i>t  ^  - 

posture  of  the  Cock-lane  Ghost.  ISn — ^. 
Boswell  becomes  acquainted  with  him,  131. 

1764.  the  '* Literary  Club"  founded.  163. 
afflicted  with  severe  hypochondria.  K&. 

writes  review  of  Grainger's  "  Sugar  Caoe."  sod  of  (^ 

smith's  "Traveller,"  164. 
visits  Dr.  Percy,  166. 

1765.  visits  Cambridge,  167. 

created  LL.  D.  by  Dublin  Uoiversitr,  I6S. 
is  introduced  to  the  Thrales,  1G9.  171. 
publishes  his  Shakspeare.  107 

1766.  writes  the  dedication  of  Gwyon's  **  Loodon  and  V.^ 

minster  Improved,"  and  **The   FuuntaaBs  '  a....  > 
tale.  181. 

1767.  his  interview  with  the  King.  184. 

writes  dedication  to  the  Ktng  of  "  Adama'Tr««»r  ^ 
the  Globe,"  187. 

1768.  writes  prologue  to  Goldamith'a  play,  187. 
visits  Oxford,  189. 

1769.  appointed  professor  in  ancient  Uteracnrw  to  Ike  S«>. 

Academy,  197. 
visits  Oxford,  Lichfield,  and  Drigbton,  1!'7. 
appears  at  the  Old  Bailey  as  a  wicncsSw  %/;. 

1770.  publishes  "  The  Falf«  Alarm,"  213. 

1771.  publishes  "  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactkias  i^     t. 

ing  Falkland's  Islands,'*  221. 
design  of  bringing  him  into  parliaments  £rt. 
prepares  a  4th  edition  of  the  Dictionary.  t». 

1772.  writes  law  arguments  for  Boswell,  94L 
sketches  of  his  state  of  mind,  243. 

1773.  publi&lies  new  edition  of  Dictionary,  946. 

writes  preface  to  "  Macbean'a  Dictionary  rf  Aa   :  :- 

Geography,"  346. 
attempts  to  Ceam  the  Low  Dutch  languaces.  StSk. 
journey  with  Boswell  to  the  Hebrides.  J67. 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  Aberdeeo,  tSR. 

1774.  writing  his  "  Journey  to  the  Hebridps,"  411, 
visits  North  Wales  with  the  Thralt-s.  415. 
visits  Mr.  Burke  at  Beacon»firld,  435. 
writes  "  The  Patriot,"  425. 

1775.  publishes  his  "  Journey  to  the  llebrtdes," 
publishes  "  Taxation  no  TTrann\,'*  434. 
receives  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford.  44i. 
visits  France  with  the  Thrales,  49U 


1700. 


1761. 
1762. 


1763. 


1776. 


writes  proposals  for  au  Aualrsli  of  the  Ceixtc 

47G. 
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ITT**. 

1779. 

17sn. 
17^1. 


Johnson,  Sawjkl, -^  amhumed. 

vi&iU  Oxford  and  Lichflt'ld,  481.,  and  Bath,  MM. 
1777.  engage!  to  write  "  The  Lives  of  the  Poet«."  aao. 

writes  dedication  of  the  works  of  Bishop  Pearce,  Ul. 

Ti»its  Oxford  and  Derhrshire,  !W. 

exerts  himself  In  behalf  of  Dr.  Dodd,  541. 

his  visit  to  Wariej  Camp,  618. 

squabbles  of  his  Inmatet,  620. 

publishes  the  first  four  voiumet  of  **  The  Lives  of  th«i 
Poets,"  622. 

employed  on  **  The  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  643. 

completes  his  **  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  665. 

deatn  of  Mr.  Thrale.  6R1 .   J.  one  of  his  executors,  682. 

loses  his  friend  Mr.  Strahan,  687. 

plans  a  life  of  greater  diligence,  698. 

purposes  to  study  Italian  literature,  698. 

visits  Oxford,  Birmingham,  and  Lirhfleld,  698. 
17^2.  loses  his  old  friend  Robert  Levctt,  700. 

d'clinlng  sute  of  his  health,  702. 

visiu  Oxford,  708. 

takes  leave  of  Streatham,  710. 
170.  has  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  734. 

visiu  Lichfield  and  Oxfbrd,  736. 

founds  the  Essex  Head  Club,  746. 

troubled  with  spasmodic  asthma,  746. 
17^1.  visits  Oxford,  758. 

his  friends  project  a  tonr  to  Italj,  772.  775,  776. 

vi»its  Lichfield,  Birmingham,  and  Oxford,  783. 

expiatory  visit  to  Uttoxetor,  791. 

ilctails  of  his  last  illness  and  Dbatb,793— S07.  S39— 846. 

Will,  801. 

FrMEKAL  In  Westminster  Abbey,  807. 

Monument  In  St.  Paul's,  808. 

Epitaphs  by  Mr.  Flood  and  Dr.  Parr,  809. 

Chronological  Catalogue  of  his  Paosx  Wobks,  821. 

L  St  of  various  Portxaits  of  him,  81 1 . 

List  of  various  Intended  Drsigns,  794.  820. 

Kecollictions  of  him  by  Miss  Reynolds.  830. 

Miscellaneous  Anecdotes  of.  By  Mr.  Wickins.  835.  By 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  by  Mrs.  Rose,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Barclay,  by  Mr.  Green,  836. 

Leading  points  qfhii  kabitt^  mmmers^  and  charader. 

Jtitmion,  hit  peculiarities  of  person  and  manner.  7,  8,  9l  16. 
JT).  21.  2a  41,  42.  87.  1G5,  IGC.  176.  195.  2ri8,  269.  282.  371. 
4(^j.  120.  511. 

.  very  imperfect  sight,  466.  511.  835. 

.  iiLibility  to  discriminate  features,  556.  835. 

,  directive  hearing,  835. 

.  K«»tlculations,  42.  209.  439.  677. 

,  (HHTuliar  march,  677.    Loud  tone  of  voice,  835. 

.  remarkable  laugh,  457. 

.  iii'at  and  irritability  of  blood,  721. 

.  dress.  269.  606.  832. 

general  traits  of  character  and  mode  of  living.  8,  9.  19. 

'i\,  25.  36.  41.  48.  51.  58.  63.  79.  81.  2IG.  2''.8.  371. 

morbid  melancholy,  14. 42.  91 .  08.  116.  16-').  Ib8.  211.  269 
AHl  49a  526.  653.  640.  661.  737.  764.  831 . 

envy.  51.  134.  600. 

uncouth  habits,  409.  835. 

occAiional  rudeness,  393.  397. 420.  487.  510. 518.  593. 628. 
r,i.3.6HS.691.832 
— .  re.idiness  to  take  ofTcnre  at  a  illght,  79.  85.  832. 

.  eating,  159.  160.  269.  599.  Ha.V,  nnd  drinking.  160.  508. 

.  respect  for  birth  and  family.  '/^). 

,  profound  reverence  for  the  hierarchy,  679.  723. 

,  bow  to  an  archbishop,  723. 

.  iitseoslblUty  to  music  and  painting,  123.  373.  470.  770. 

KVl. 

,  alleged  superstition,  1C5.  228. 

.  personal  courage,  430.    Activity,  834.  8.16. 

,  grt-at  love  of  late  hours.  563. 

.  disregard  of  public  abuse,  6*^4.  fi63.  672.  675. 

.  abhorrence  of  affectation.  G62. 

<.— ,  love  of  chemistry,  40.  634. 
^— ,  knowledge  of  trades,  348.  355. 

,  extensive  knowledge  of  litf  rary  history, 

,  alleged  deficiency  in  Greek.  TA,  7'J.'». 

,  power  and  extent  of  his  memory,  6.  9.  86. 

— -,  political  prejudices.  41. 

,  prejudice  agisinst  the  Scotch,  269.  432,  433. 

,  unjust  contempt  for  foreigners,  659. 

.  orAiortcal  powers,  223. 

,  conversational  powers,  56.  216.  267.  OLO.  6!i2.  738. 

,  dexterity  at  retort.  719. 

— — .  bow-wow  way  of  speaking.  439. 

.  mode  of  reading,  561.,  and  recitation,  834. 

,  rule  to  talk  his  best.  719.  K3I. 

,  great  talent  for  humour,  M. 

~~.  powers  of  Improvisation,  471. 

,  dislike  to  be  teased  with  ouestlons,  585. 

,  extraordinary  fertility  of  his  mind.  64. 

,  tenderness,  benevolence,  hum.uiliy.  and  affability,  19. 

t-«.77.  78.  113.  114.  118,119.127.  103.  106.187.217.438.535. 

:^'<.  fia».  612.  770.  834. 
,  caudoor  and  anlablcness,  438. 
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Johnson,  ceremony  to  ladies,  467-  833. 

— ',  gratitude,  168. 

.— ^  kindness  to  servants.  722. 

^^,  constancy  to  tho«e  once  employed,  769. 
.  fondness  for  animals,  722. 

,  charity,  536.  570.  632.  758.  834. 

,  love  of  the  poor,  127.  142.  216.  607. 

,  kindness  to  authors,  624. 

,  rigid  honesty,  18. 

-^,  early  and  systematic  piety,  5. 15.  24.  41. 100. 113.  792. 

.»>,  Inviolable  regard  to  truth.  45.  149.  479.  572. 

,  would  only  write  for  pay,  41.  107-  171. 

,  kindness  to  children.  503. 722. 

,  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  285.  296.  831—834. 

,  dread  of  death,  206.  211.  397.  430.  545.  595.  748.  755. 

760.  836. 

—^  objection  to  the  use  of  parenthesis,  720. 

— ,  writing  by  fits  and  starts,  789. 

,  rapid  composition,  59.  63.  285.  299.  445.  513.  665.  GB5. 

,  the  '*  Ramblers  "  written  hastily,  63.  5fi8.    100  lines  of 

**  The  Vanity  ofHumanWishes,*'  in  a  day,  177.  **  Rasselas," 
in  •  week,  115.  **  False  Alarm  "  In  twenty-eight  hours, 
213.  A  sermon  after  dinner,  285.  Forty-eiglit  pages  of  the 
"  Life  of  Savage"  at  a  sitting,  285.  Six  sheets  of  trans> 
lation  from  the  French  in  a  day,  285.  "The  Patriot*' 
in  one  day.  426. 

.  at    sixtv-seven  purposes  to  apply  vigorously  to  the 

Greek  and  Italian  languages,  523. 

,  »tyle  characterised,  69,  70.  71.  582.  666. 

,  various  imitations  of,  795. 

,  W.  S.,  of  Connecticut,  Johnson's  letter  to,  248. 

,  Commodore,  241. 

,  of  the  lay  monastery,  398. 

— ,  Charles,  author  of  "  Adventures  of  a  Guinea,*'  359. 

,  Samuel,  author  of  "  Hurlo  Thrumbo,*'  366. 

— — ,  the  equestrian,  136.  573. 

,  Thomas,  427.,  and  Samuel,  632.  802. 

,  Miss  (Mrs.  Whiting),  801. 

— ^,  Mrs.  (widow  of  a  clergyman),  129. 

**  Johnsoniana,"  the  collectioo  so  called.  479.  606. 

Johnstone.  Arthur,  his  poems,  156.  294.  750. 
,  Sir  James,  757. 

Jooes,  Sir  William.  37.  218.  859.  298.  629.  646.  676. 

,  Philip.  483. 

,  Miss,  108. 

Jonson,  Ben.  72.  404. 

Jorden.  Rev.  Mr  ,  12. 13. 18.  89  837. 

Jortin,  Dr.,  his  sermons,  •'i79.    His  epitaph,  711. 

"  Joseph  Andrews,"  Fielding's,  238. 

Journal,  Johnson  advise*  keeping  one,  148. 251.  449. 568.  716. 

.—  des  Savans,  186. 

Journey.    See  Hebrides. 

Jubilee.  198.        ^  _ 

Judges,  private  Ure  of,  402.  Trading,  445.  Why  they  should 
not  hold  their  places  for  life,  44"*. 

,  an  opinion  of  the  Twelve,  013. 

Judgment.  450. 

Julian.  Emperor,  74. 

Julien,  M..  '^>8. 

Junius,  58.  177.  282.  625.  769. 

Juries.  499. 

Jiutamond,  J.  O.,  530. 

Juvenal,  33,  34.  59.  390.  581.  617. 

— ,  Uolyday's  notes  on,  praised,  841. 


Kalmcv  Henry  Home,  Lord.  43  134.  l.-iO.  191   2a5.  244  3.58. 

392.  His  ••  KIcments  of  Criticism,"  134.678.  His  "  Sketches 

of  Man."  578.611.  016. 

Kearney,  Bishop.  108.  4H9.  

,  Dr.  Michael,  notes  and  ob«ervationt,  51,  62,  140.  160. 

108.  204.  251.  ."SM-V  OO'J.  030.  078 
Kearsley.  Mr.,  the  bookseller,  67.  677. 
Kedle<ton.  416.  548. 
Kcene,  Mr.,  465. 

Keith,  Mr.,  of  the  Excise,  304,  305. 
_^.  Laiiy.  488. 
Kelly,  Hugh.  190.  532.  804. 

,  Thomas,  sixth  Earl  of,  399.  551. 

Kemble,  John  Philip,  560.  741.  742. 

,  Cb«rles,  741. 

Keropis,  Thomas  i.  572.  061. 
Ken,  Bishop.  452.  Ml.  759. 
Kendal.  Durhets  of.  151. 
Kennedy,  .Sir  Alexander,  395. 

,  Dr. ,  dedication  of  his  '*  Astronomical  Chronology,"  124. 

.  Dr.,  his  Tragedy.  .'>76. 

Kennicot.  Dr.  Btnjamln.  219.  276.    Mrs..  6h6.  731. 

Kenrick.  Dr.  William,  attacks  on  J.,  171.  18h.  194.  358.  !»a. 

Kent.  Duke  of,  187. 

Keppel.  Admiral.  161.  658. 

Kerr,  Mr.  James,  276. 

Kerry.  Knluhl  of,  377. 

Krttel.  Hall.  88. 

Klldare.  Earl  of.  800. 

Kilmarnock.  Lord,  297. 

Kilmorey,  John,  tenth  Viscount,  417. 
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Kimchi,  Rabbi,  3. 

Kinuersley,  Mr..  740. 

Kindness,  ftS5.  709. 

King,  Dr.  William,  92,98. 117.  Ml.  452. 

,  Dr.,  on  the  happiness  of  a  future  ^tnte,  503. 

— .,  Archbishop,  his  "  Essay  on  Evil,"  635. 

,  Lord,  his  "  Life  of  Locke,"  155 

King,  Johnson't  Interview  with  the,  185. 

Kings,  their  situation.  144   151.  185.  343.  670. 

Kingsborougb,  Earldom.  377. 

"  Kingsburgh,"  (Alex.  Macdonald),  324,325.  333.  352.  3S5. 

King's-Head  Club.  58. 

Kippis.  Dr.,  1 17.  223  292.  552,  553.  792.    J.*s  opinion  of,  836. 

KnH))tun,  Miss,  Sfi.  96. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrev,  575. 

Knight.  Ladv,  24.  74,  76. 18L  Anecdotes  of  Johnson,  761  And 

of  Mrs.  W'illiamH,  74.  181. 

,  Captain  Sir  Joseph,  480,  481. 

'—',  Jospph,  the  negro.  566. 

Knights  Templars.  College  of.  340. 

Knitting.  577.    Johnson  attempts  to  learn,  449.  758. 

Knolles,  27. 

Knowledge,  142.  182.  252.  449.  484.  506.  608. 

Knowles,  Mair,  517,  518.  591,  5U2,  593.  595.    Dialogue  with 

Johnson,  596. 
Knox,  John,  the  reformer.  26.  283,  284. 

, ,  Rev.  VicesimuB,  imitates  Johnson's  style,  70.  773.  797. 

^—t  Mr.  John,  opinion  of  Johnson's  "  Journey,"  431. 
Konigsmark.  Count,  190. 
Kriiitrom,  Mr.,  231. 

Labefactation  of  all  principles,  453. 

La  BletHe,  74. 

La  Bruyire.  4.'i0. 

Lactantius.  538. 

Ijidc,  Sir  John,  Johnson^s  verses  on,  805. 

Ladies,  Johnson's  politeness  to,  832. 

Lafontaine.  61. 

Lambesc,  Prince,  462. 

Landed  property,  473. 

I^andlords,  209.  333.  343.  366.  370.  443.  579. 712. 

Langlev.  Rev.  Mr.,  416. 

,  Charles,  Esq.,  husband  of"  Alley  Croker,"  580. 

Langton.  Bennet.  Esq.,  8.  29.  69.  79.  80.  8.-1.  lOS,  109.  112. 

121.  128.  163.  177,  178.  188.  194.  197.  203.  222.  2f>0.  203.  265, 

266.  292.  298.  337.  378.  413.  428.  430.  445.  451.  4.'>7.  479.  486. 

5()9,  510.  623,  524.  .V28.  .537.  548.  ^hC,  .•)70.  .579.  683,  .589.  597. 

602,  603.  614.  618.  646.  662.  680.  686.  703.  736.  740.  756.  8^3. 
.Johnson's  letters  to.  95.   108.  112    121.  177,  178.   188. 

222.  225.  226.  413.  451.  457.  635.  620.  697.  703.  740.  751.  779. 

786.    Character  of,  834. 
— ,  collection  of  Johnson's  sayings,  655. 

,  letter  to  Boswell,  646. 

,  Miss,  Johnson's  letter  to,  227. 

,  Miss  Jane,  427.  565.    Johnson's  letter  to,  753. 

,  Mr.,  Senior.  260.  509.     Mrs..  363 

,  Peregrine,  Esq.,  his  economy,  178. 

,  Bishop.  80. 

— —  parish.  107. 

Language,  731 .    Origin  of,  726. 

— ,  ancient,  not  to  be  modernised,  768, 

,  on  writing  verses  in  a  dead,  454. 

Languages,  156.  182.  202.  231.  467.  506. 

,  the  pedigree  of  nations,  340. 

,  poets  the  preservers  of,  506. 

,  Irish  and  Gaelic  the  same.  231.    Chinese,  611. 

Lansdown,  Marquis  of.  505. 

Lapidary  inscriptions,  inaccurate,  622. 

Lapouchin,  Madame,  611. 

Lascaris'  Grammar,  first  book  printed  in  Greek,  425. 

Late  hours,  Johnson's  fondness  fur,  563. 

Latimer,  210. 

Latin  inscriptions.  313.  392. 

language,  Johnson's  proficiency  in,  468.  837. 

La  Trobe.  Hcv.  Mr.,  805.846. 

Laud,  Archhishoj),  his  diary,  250. 

Lauder,  William,  his  forgery,  35.  72, 73.  607. 

Lauderdale.  Earl  of,  297.  601. 

**  Laughers,"  useful  monitors,  718. 

Laughter.  833.    Johnson's  peculiar,  457. 

Laurel,  the,  57. 

Law,  478.  554.    Law  reports,  252.     Of  entail,  473. 

,  Johnson's  intention  of  studying,  1G8. 

.  his  opinions  on,  175.  179.   189.  250.  27L  278.  291.  45*. 

478.  501.  513.  527.  5,54.  613.  678.  0H8. 
Law,  Edmund,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  ()35.  641. 

,  William.  15.  218.  448.  759.  762. 

,  his  **  Serious  Call,"  15.    Commended,  217. 

Lawrence,  Dr.  Thomas,  79.  113.  416.  429.  501.  525.  642.  643, 

&I4.  650.  702.  704.  734.     J  's   letters  to,  429.  642.  700.  702. 

J.'s  letters  to  his  daughter,  703.    His  death,  734. 

,  Sir  Thojnas,  113.  338 

L.1W8,  473  .'^'02. 

Lawyers,  175.  2.57.  271.  599.  678.  766. 

— ,  not  to  be  censured  for  multiplying  words,  078. 

,  on  their  soliciting  practice,  478. 

— ~,  Sunday  consultations  of,  456. 
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Lawyers,  Cicero's  defence  of,  IBB. 

Laxity  of  talk  confessed,  387. 

Lay  patronage,  argument  in  defence  of,  260.  S1&. 

l^juiness.  343.  502. 

Lea,  Rev.  Samuel,  9, 10. 

Learned  women,  !K)1. 

Learning,  242.  282.  289.  396.  452. 

— —  more  general  than  formerly,  731. 

Leasowes,  424. 

Lectures,  on  the  practice  of  teaching  bf,  174. 6B4. 

Lee,  Alderman,  617. 

,  Arthur.  Esq.,  515.  517. 

,  John,  Esq.,  the  barrister,  571. 

,  Mis.,  52. 

Leechman.  Dr.  WilUam,  393.    On  "  Prayer,"  2S5, 

Leclerc,  93. 

Le  Despenser,  Lord,  35. 

Leeds,  Francis,  Duke  of.  lines  on,  6-58. 

Legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage,  4S7. 

Legrand,  21. 

Leibnitz,  231.  363. 

Leicester,  Dudley,  Earl  of,  418. 

Lelnsier,  Duke  of.  198. 

Leisure  for  mtellcctujil  improvement,  25^ 

Leith,  280. 

Leland.  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas.  168.  263.  531.  QOO. 

,  Johnson's  letter  to,  168. 

,  Counsellor,  6'33. 

Leland's  "  Itinerary,"  420. 

Leman,  Sir  WilUam,  53. 

Lending  money,  means  of  influence,  335. 

Lenox,  Mrs.  Charlotte,  79.  83.  99.  117.  124.  427.  G57. 

•*  Leonidas,"  Glover's,  301. 

Le  Roy.  Mr.,  460. 

Leslie,  Charles.  7S0. 

— — ,  John,  284. 

Leiham,  Prior,  plane  tree  there,  286. 

Letter- writing,  687. 

Letters,  the  sanctity  of  private.  193. 

— ,  "  none  receired  in  the  grave,"  806. 

Lettsom,  Dr.,  515. 

Levellers,  152. 

Lever,  Sir  Ashton,  775. 

Levett,  Mr.,  19.  49.  62,     Johnson's  letter  to.  4*. 

,  Robert,  7&  78.  125.  149.  173.  2o0.  5Ul.  5C9.  404.  GJC.  c 

684. 700. 735, 

,  Johnsoit's  letters  to,  421.  459.  463.  524. 

,  death,  and  verses  on,  700. 

Lewis,  David,  and  bis  lines  on  Pope,  765. 

,  Mr.  F.,  71. 

,  Dean  and  Mrs.,  125. 

Lewson,  (Leveson),  Mrs..  646. 
"  Lexlphanes."  Campbell'*,  188. 
Libels.  366.  479.  4l<9-  527. 

from  the  pulpit,  513.    On  the  dead,  499. 

Lil>erality,  Johnson's,  571. 

Liberty.  194.  261.  628.     Polhical.  194.      Of  c<msct<«.-T.  -^ 

Of  conscience   and   liberty   of   teach  in  e.  distairii  - 

twecn,  730.     Of  the  press,  194.  499.     Of  tbc  fai^i    . 

623.     And  necessity,  677. 
Liiiraries,  site  of  several  great,  9M. 
Libniry,  Johnson's.  149.  803. 
Licensers  uf  the  stage,  40. 
Lichfield,  its  inhabiUnts.  489. 
,  Johnson's  visiU  to,  30.  12>.  187.  191.  214. 14^  S>3  « 

45i.  488,  489.  790. 
— ,  veneration  of  the  corporation  of,  for  Johoaoo,  TVc 

,  Lord,  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  600. 

Liddell,  Sir  Henry,  235. 

Lies,  120.  149.  765. 

Life,  rules  for  the  conduct  of.  709. 

,  Johnson's  extreme  attachment  to,  'VM. 

,  Dryden's  philosophical  lines  on,  764. 

,  human,  773. 

,  reflections  on,  124.  127.  179.  814.  511. 534.  .%.r.  231.  : 

764. 

,  on  living  it  over  again.  764. 

"  Lilliburlero."  ballad  of,  its  political  effects.  44&. 

Lilliput  Parliament,  321. 

Lindsay,  Lady,  404. 

Linen,  advantages  of  weAring.  337. 

Linley,  Miss,  453. 

Linlithgow,  297. 

Lintoi,  the  bookseller,  29  149. 

Liquors,  Johnson's  scale  of,  627.  680. 

■'  Literary  .\necdotes,"  Kichols's.  7W9. 

Literary  lame.  Ili9.  257.  4.50. 

frauds,  72.  82.  107. 122.  701. 

labours,  Johnson's,  794. 

man,  life  of.  666. 

journals,  186. 

propertv,  149.  864.  279.  8R&  41 1.  <jB3. 

"  Literary  Magasine,**  J.'s  contributions  ttt,  1(0.  IX.  •(' 
Literature,  French  and  English  compared,  378. 

,  small  quantity  uf,  in  the  world,  ."VM. 

,  dignity  of,  600. 

Liturgy  of  our  church  commeDded,  762« 
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Li\(>rpooI,  second  Earl,  ^Gf^. 

"  Live«  of  the  Admirab/'  142. 

"  I.t\os  of  the  EoglUh  Poets."  Johnson'f,  187.  A30.  540.  603. 

f.Vi.  r>l8.  6'i3.  634.  626.  629,630.  633. 642,  643.  646.  6ol.  665. 

•IT.').  677.  703.  759.  773. 

,  critique  on,  and  Account  of,  665.  675. 

.— — .  the  mott  popular  of  hi«  works,  186^ 

.  Clbber'j,  504.  506.  818. 

,  of  Dryden  and  Shakspeare,  [ty  Johnson,  516. 

Ili'Mcnev,  418. 

M.iyd,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  79.  418.  759. 

,  Mr.,  the  Quaker,  of  BirmiDRhaxn,  -187. 

,  Humphry,  the  antiquary,  418. 

.  Miss  Olivia,  the  Quakeress,  23. 

I.otxt's  '* Account  Of  Abyssinia,"  31.  22.  285.  496. 

I.ii«  .il  attachment,  309. 

I.<<.iliiy,  737. 

L<K  tibuy,  Uie  L^tirdand  Lady  of,  383,  384. 

I.o<li  Lomond,  391.  627. 

I.oik.  William.  Esq.,  C68. 

I.iike.  Juhn,  155.  293.  656. 

,  liis  rerses,  293 

,  plan  of  education  im}ierfect,  618. 

I.<K  khart.  Sir  George,  342. 

I.<«  kinan,  Mr.,  656. 

I.  (liK'in(t!i.  list  of  Johnson's  various,  in  London,  30,  58. 

L<m,  (  apel,  Esq.,  756. 

Ln.^an's  drawing  of  company  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  26.  58. 

I.o  iil>e,  Mr.  John,  his  silk-mill,  549. 

'*  I.oixion,"  Johnson's  poem  of.  23.  33.  36,  37.  59. 

London.  27,  28.  443.  449.  501.  553.  565.  578.  581.  597.  619.  625. 

•,;j.\7ri.  724.  728.  791 
,  field  of  geuius  and  exertion,  27.    Fountain  of  intelli- 

pvwcc  and  pleasure,  412.    Preeminence  over  every  other 

place,  625.    No  place  cures  vanity  so  well  as,  217. 

.  "  Art  of  Living"  in,  28. 

Jnhnfcon's  love  of.  107.  143.  200.  217.  221.370.  554.  581. 

6i.'>.  7'*.V  791. 

.  suto  of  the  poor  In,  635. 

,  too  large.  449. 

,  no  similarity  to  a  head  connected  with  a  body,  449. 

.  mode  of  choosing  its  mayors,  617. 

,  shopkeeper,  289,  290. 

-  -    .  I'innant's  account  of,  588. 

*■  London  Chronicle."  106.  164.  209.  248.  570.  679. 

••  Loiiloii  Magazine,"  45. 

L'rTHliiniTs,  20U.  370. 

L  >   /  ( North)  Dudley,  Esq.,  678. 681. 

1  .iii-'itude,  99. 

L-  .>;;l.ind»,  Mr.,  241. 

1.  >ii)ilt  y.  John.  K*q.,  Recorder  of  Rochester,  657. 

-  -   ,  lii»hop,  6.'J>7. 

LoMvniiin,  the  Messrs..  56.    Tbomaa,  96. 
L<.:iMl.ilf.  flrst  Earl  of,  30a 

I kiii);-gla«ies,  463. 

I.iird*  Prayer,  701. 

LoiiJon.  third  and  fourth  Earls  of,  394.  497. 

.  I.ady  Margaret  Dalrymple,  Countes*  of,  .322.  394.  620. 

Loiuh thorough.  Lord  (A.  Wedderburn,  Karl  of  Uo»siyn>,  37. 

4...  rjf',.  127.  131,  132.  42.^.  448.  4.'>5.  47H.  494   717. 
<>— .  tatight  English  pronunciation  by  Sheridan.  132. 

,  litk  ulents  and  great  good  fortune.  132. 
Lmui%  the  Fourteenth.  IH6.  235.  279.  009. 

.  thf*  Fifteenth,  236.  461. 

,  Philippe,  461. 

Lot  at.  .Simon,  twelfth  Lord,  55,  342. 402 

-  -,  ver»es  on  his  execution,  .%5. 

-  -,  hit  inscription  to  the  memory  of  his  fatlicr,  344. 
I.of .-.  ]I'X  217.  4.'iO.  488.  561. 

Lovp.  Mr..  232. 

'    Lovr  of  Fame,"  Young's  .1^7. 
••  Love  in  a  Hollow  Tree."  6S0. 
"  Lotf  and  Madness,"  7*.^. 
].<>Mi\ny,  Dr.  John,  264. 
LotiNotid,  Edward,  Esq  ,  27. 
I.<iw  cuinpan%'.  767.     Low  life.  371. 
Lowe.  Rev.  Mr..  8.9. 

.  .Mauritius.  6C»ft.  626.  6.S3.  705.  72L     Letters  to.  709.  735. 

Lo*(h,  iSiflhop.  48.  IM.').  2H9.  .303.  42').  4IH.  iiiO.  513.  727. 

L  •  uher.  .Sir  James,  ^iw.    Family  of,  3<i0. 

L'K  »'i,  Howe's.  H37. 

I  -I  .«  1.  Ixird  and  Lady.  610.  637.  6^14.  616. 

1  II    14.  Dr.  Ch.trie*.  104.     Dr.  Klclianl.  .V/i. 

1   1  I  in.  197.  »56.-».     More's  Trantlation  of,  »j36. 

I.  I'lii^ieu.  Andrew,  Esq  .  466. 

I  <i>).ir>li.  the  aeronaut,  784. 

Lii>i.ul.  Mickle's  translation.  386.  744. 

-  John«ou's  Intention  to  translate  the,  715. 
It n«T.  XM. 

Lit"!)  llr>e.  Johnson  and  Bn^welt's  vl«<t  Ui,  0'.i5. 
L-  v.rel.  Colonel,  213.     Lady  Anne,  2A3. 
I  uxury,  21)6   2^\.  282.389. 

i/titrry  apaintt.  512.  57L  590.  694. 

I  .-ill   Thomas,  60. 

Lv.  K'lwanl.  and  his  Saxon  Difllon.ary.  177. 
Luf.  Iton,  (.tforge  Lord,  5m.  8.1.  hh.  an').  218.  224.  252.  2.'»S. 
J13.  ^ii.  424.  465.  484.  50-1.  5.'>H.  618.  672,  67X 


Lyttelton,  hisLifeof  Henry  IL,  185. 504.  His**  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead,"  218.  F.73.    His  extreme  anxiety  as  aii  author,  504. 

,  Johnson's  life  of,  672.  837. 

,  Thomas,  the  second  Lord,  424.  C50.    Uls  visions,  763. 

.  Laiiy,  442. 

,  Mr.,  224. 

,  Mr.  (Lord  W'cstcote)  and  Miss,  511. 


Macallen,  Eupham,  the  fanatic  woman,  275. 

Macartney,  George,  Earl  of,  124.  437.  501.  577  646.  6.*^.  673. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington.  his  blundering  critici»ms  on 

former  editiou ;  on  the  epigram  a.i  Laurain  pariiuram, 

47.    On  the  omission  of  indecent  expressions.  176.    On 

the  execution  of  Montrose,  367.   On  Prince  Ttti.  461.    On 

6»firM  ^<>.«i,  626.    One  of  his  sugge«tioiis  adopted.  484. 

.  Kev    Kenneth,  his  account  of  St.  Kilda.  191  229.301.457. 

,  Mrs.  Catharine,  78.  152.  167.  252.  442.  457.  509.  517. 

ft.S6. 
M'Aulay,  Rev.  John, 3-8.  390. 
Macbcan,  Alexander,  39.  57.  246.  502.  654.  684.  774. 
Macbeth,  54.  20.'-..  206.  300.  305.  627. 
"  Maccaronl,"  324. 

Maccaronic  verjes,  etymology  of,  591. 
Macclesfield,  George,  Earl  of,  88. 
-— ,   Anne  Maron,  Countess  of,  the  reputed  mother   of 

Savage,  50,  51.  53. 
Macconochie,  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord  Mradowbauk,  566. 
Maccruslick.  Sandie  Macleod,  318.  322. 
Macdouald.  Sir  James.  153.  231.  312,  313.  321.  331.  352.  364. 

681. 
,  inscription  on  his  monument,  and  letters  to  his  mother, 

824. 
,  Sir  Alexander,  afterwards  Lord.  231.  236.  311,  312.  313, 

316.  321.  326.  VA.  359,  360.  374.  396. 
>^— ,  Latin  verseti,  addressed  by  him  to  Dr.  Johnson  In  the 

Isle  of  Skie,  824. 

,  Ladv  Margaret,  326.  353.  354,  627. 

,  Mii>s'  Flora,  some  account  of,  322.  324,  325,  326,  331. 

353.  409. 

,  Alexander,  of"  Kingsburgh,"  324.  333.  345.  352.353. 

,  Major-g«'neral,  3.V5. 

,  Colonel  John,  324.  411. 

,  Mr.  Donald,  312.  327. 

,  .Mr  Archiliald,  232.  431. 

— — ,  Mrs..  325. 

.  Colonel,  son  of  Flora,  411. 

Macdonalds.  the,  383.  410. 

Marrarlane,  Mr.,  the  antiquary,  314. 

McFarquhar,  3^3. 

Macghie,  Dr.  William,  58.  107. 147.  399. 

Macginnis,  Johnson's  guide,  382. 

McGregor,  Clan,  304.  383. 

Mac  Ian.  383. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  3.15. 

,  Henry,  Esq.,  l'/2.    His  novels,  359. 

,  John,  327.  328. 

,  clan  of,  309. 

Mackinnon.   Mr.,  of  Corrlchatachin  and  his  lady.  314,  315. 

329  3rvJ.  35.5. 
Mackinnon's  Cave.  380. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James.  200.  230.  253.  412.  433.  446.  505.  .507. 

519.  .VJ3.  76'i,  709. 
— — ,  J.,  watchmaker,  308. 
Macklin,  Charles,  the  actor,  131.  495. 
Marky,  4.V). 

Maclaurin,   Colin.  498.     His  epitaph.  279- 
—— ,  John,  afterwards   Lord   Urcghorn,  159.  278,  279.  401. 

451.  NX. 
Maclean,  Alex.,  Laird  of  Col,  299.  379.    Alex.,  his  son,  469. 

.Donald.     .SVfCol 

,  Sir  Allan,  Mt't.  :H4.  457.527.  536. 

,  Bi'v.  Hector.  36  <. 

,  Dr.  AlexaiuU'r.  his  de<»rription  of  Johnson,  372,  373.  383. 

,  Captain  Laugh  Ian,  362,  '6i*i.  366. 

,  Ml*"*.  37'». 

.  of  rorioii>k,  433. 

— ^,  Laird  of  Lochbuv.  383. 

.  Mr., of  Conieck.  3<.»1  369. 

.  Mr.,  nephew  to  Laird  oi  the  Nle  of  Mnck.  341. 

M.4rle<xl.  Geucral  John,  Laird  of,  299.  312.  317.  321.  333.  336. 

»4I. 
— — ,  Johnson's  letter  to,  3.'i6. 
— ,  his  •'  .M.moir»  "  of  hl«  own  life,  321. 

,  Lady,  3;M,  ;«'».  3:W,  .'«0,  341.  356. 

.  some  aci-oiint  of.  .'tt4. 

^— ,  MUs.  of  lUuay.  322,  53.^. 

,  .Sir  Roderick.  331,  .^^^.  346. 

.  Her.  Neal,  3Hi.  :iH3. 

,  Malcolm.  316.  324.  327.  329  331. 

,  Alexander,  or  Sandie.  317,  318.  322.  331.  334. 

,  Mr.,  of  I'linish.  344.  345. 

,  Profe»»or,  '/jJ,  •/94.  VA). 

,  i'apliii),  a  Dutrh  oflirer,  310. 

,  Colonel,  of  Tall.ker,  317,  :<!«.  336.  350.  353. 

,  Doctor,  317.  324.  327,  32n.  329. 
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Hacleod,  Mr.  DonAld,  S43.  354.  356. 

,  Mfg.,  daughter  of  Flora  Macdonald,  324. 

Macleod's  dining-tables,  345. 

— -  maidens.  345. 

Maclonish,  367. 

Maclure,  Captain,  375. 

Macneil.  of  Barra,  1 12. 

Macnicol,  Dr.  Donaid,  5.  433. 

MacphersoD,  Jamei,  134.  TiH.  346,  347.  399.  428,  429,  430,  431. 

433.  434.  Johnson^s  letter  to.  430. 
— ,  Dr.  John,   hl«  "  Scotti&h  AoUqaities,*'  301.  315.  333. 

Latin  Ode  from  Barra,  356. 

,  Rev.  Martin,  315.  355, 356. 

,  William,  of  Cambridge.  300, 301, 302.  310.  314.  318.  341 . 

Macquarrie,  of  Ulva.  375.  380.  383.  527.  536.  538. 

McQueen,  Lachlan,  308. 

Macqueen,  Rev.  Donald,  312.  316.  318.  324.  337,  338.  340,  341. 

350.  352,  353.  459. 

,  the  innkeeper,  307,  308. 

Macra,  Mr.  John,  340. 

Macraes,  clan  of,  309,  310.  340. 

Macaweyne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  364.  370. 

"  Mac  Swine's  gun,"  364. 

Macswinney,  Owen,  516. 

Madden.    Dr.  Samuel,  86.  107.  3031  437.     His  **  Boulter's 

Monument,"  107. 
Madness,  5.  135.  33&  553.  664. 
,  Johnson's  mental  disorder  so  called  by  hhnself,  14. 

336.832. 
Magicians,  627. 

Magistrates,  interference  between  parents  and  children,  261 
"  Maliogany,*'  a  liquor  so  called,  680. 
Mahomet,  60. 
Maiden  assize,  583. 
Mnitland.  Mr.,  57. 
♦' Malagrida."  643.716. 
Malet  de  Pan,  4.^2. 
Mallet.  David,  71.  88.  110.  139.  219  232.257.321.5.59.628. 

635.     Alias  "  Malloch,"  730. 
-^,  his  tragedy  of  '*  Klvira,"  l.TO.  "  Life  of  Bacon,"  559. 

,  his  poem  on  repairing  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  730. 

,  Mrs.,  88. 

Mnlmesbury.Earlof,  254. 

Malone.  Edmond.  8,  9.  15.  16,  20.  27.  47.  49.  68.  75.  81,  82.  86. 

121.  169.  240.  249.  272.  489.  492.  512.  .'>36.  605.  631.  653.  670, 

671.  778.  821.    Johnson's  letter  to,  701. 
Malthe,  Chevalier  de.  298. 
Man,  447.     Not  a  machine,  301 . 

,  a  cooking  animal,  273.    A  tool-making  animal,  678. 

,  picture  of,  by  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  678. 

,  difference  between  a  well  and  ill-bred,  769. 

.——  of  fashion,  714. 

"  Man  of  Feeling."  "  Man  of  the  World."   See  Mackenzie. 

Mandeville,  doctrine  of*'  private  vices  public  benefits,"  594. 

,  Sir  John.  "  Travels  in  China,"  commended,  841. 

Manley,  Mrs.,  723. 

Manners,  511.  663.    Of  the  great,  616.    Change  of,  282. 

Manning,  Rev.  Owen,  177. 

,  Mr.,  the  compositor,  770. 

ManninBham,  Dr..  52.  548. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  37.  97.  232.  241.  244.  254.  272.  294.  402.  437. 

442.  494.  522.  555.  585.  648.  670.  717. 
Mant,  Dr.,  153. 

Mantuanus,  Johannes  Baptista,  718. 
Manucci,  Count,  460.  b'23. 
Manufiictures,  Johnson's  knowledge  of,  348. 
Maplctoft,  Dr.  John,  210. 
Mar,  Karl  of.  342. 

Marana,  J.  P.,  author  of  the  "  Turkish  Spy,"  723. 
Marchetti,  an  Italian  physician,  841. 
Marchmont,  Hugh,  fourth  Eurl  of,  233. 612,  613. 630.  GI2.  670. 

,  Johnson's  Interview  with,  630. 

Marcus,  Flaminius,  76. 

Marechal,  Lord,  331. 

Maria  (Aston),  epigram  on,  40.  611. 

Louisa,  344. 

Markham.  Dr.,  274.  723. 

Markland.  Jeremiah,  711. 

,  J. H. Esq. .notes  communicated  by,  596.  6.'>3.  709.  711. 

717.  719,720.  729.  755.  758.  762.  765.  767.  784. 789.  823.  841, 

842. 
Marlay,  Bishop  of  Waterford.  529.  678. 
Marlborough,  John,  Duke  of.  35.  260  321.  370.  420.  485.  513. 

628. 
— ,  Sarah,  Duchess  of,  46.  321.  680. 
— ,  her  "  Apology  •'  written  by  Hooke,  321. 
Marmor  Norfolciense,  40. 
Marnage.  117.129.  192,201.209.  212.219.  234.  337.  341.  440. 

487,  488.  493.  495.  637.  761.     Bosweil's  song  on,  212. 
,  legitimation  by  subsequent,  487.    Disgraceful  state  of 

the  law  respecting,  487. 
— ^  with  Inferiors,  440.  With  a  public  singer,  453. 

service,  212. 

bill,  royal,  229. 

ties,  502.  529. 

late,  219.     Mercenary,  192.    Second,  201. 

Marshall's  **  Minutes  of  Agriculture,"  601. 


Marsigli,  Dr.,  126.  633. 

Martial,  Johnson's  fondness  for,  16. 35 

,  translation  of,  Elphinston*t,  65.  582     H^'s.  Xo. 

Martin's  •*  Account  of  the  Hebrides."  153.  967.  a»3.  'n 

"  Reliqui^t  DiviAndre4g,"  283. 

Martinelli.  V.  252,  253.  302.    "  Ittarim  d'/ngJUUtrruT  '^^ 
Martyrdom,  261,  262. 
Mary  Magdalene,  656. 

Queen  of  ScoU,  119.  276.  410.  428. 

,  inscription  for  a  print  of,  410.  413. 414.  4211. 

Mason,  William,  2. 149. 234.325. 604.  His  "  Klfriiia''a'id 

ractacus,"  442.    His  prosecution  of  Mr.  Murray,  tat  * 

seller,  595.    His  share  in  the  *'  Heroic  Epistle,"  &>  ■ 
Masqueradei,  246. 
Mass,  210. 
Massillon.  292.  372. 

Massinger,  his  play  of  "  Hie  Plctixre,"  637. 
Masters,  Mary,  78.  743. 
Mathias,  Mr..  214. 
Matrimonlsl  InfldcUties.  502. 

" Thought  1 "  a  song,  by  Bosvell,  812. 

Mattaire,  Johnson's  opinion  of.  653.    His  aoconnt  o' 

**  Stephani ; "  "  Senilta ; "  "  Book  of  the  Dia)«rT« 
Maty,  Dr.  Matthew,  45.  93.  530.     Gibiwo'i  optaiua  .: 

**  Bibllotbdque  Britannique,"  93. 
Maupertuis,  192. 
Mawber,  Sir  Joseph,  197. 

Maxwell,  Dr.  William,  his  aneedotet  of  Johnson,  SIV 
Mayer,  Dr..  260. 
Mayne,  William,  Esq..  637. 
Mayo,  Rev.  Dr.,  260, 261,  262.  f&U 
Mayors,  selection  of.  617. 
Mead,  Dr.  48.  .551.617. 

— — ,  dedication  to,  of  **  James's  Medidnal  Dkxiaojry ' 
Meadowbank,  Lord,  566. 
Meals,  stated,  599. 

Medal  given  to  Home  by  Sheridan,  437. 
Medicated  baths.  208. 
Meditation  on  a  pudding,  387. 
Mediterranean,  the,  5f)5. 
Meeke,  Rev.  Mr.,  89,  90. 
Melancholy.  7.  15.  76.  91.  152.  188.  336.  482.496. 5S£  ■'^^ 

640.643.661.737.831. 
^— y  Johnson's  remedy  against,  152.  482. 496.  SS3.  iti. 
— — ,  Johnson  projects  a  history  of  bis,  189. 
Melancthou,  Boswell's  letter  from  the  tomb  of,  533  -'-?( 
Melcombe,  George  Bubb  Dodington,  Lord.  65.  fin.  Tt 
Melmoth,  William.  Esq..  645.    His  "  Letters  "  qivitn. ' 
Member  of  Parliament,  duty  on  election  comaiitt««,  iT* 
Memis,  Dr.,  428.  430.  4.54.  525.  527. 
Memory,  6.  221 .  266.  285.  392.  559.  636. 6».  69$.  8B. 
"  Menagiana,"  259.  468.  605.  612.  7I8l 
Mental  diseases,  bow  to  be  treated.  152.  4^2. 
Menzies,  Mr.,  of  Culdares,  402. 
Merchantt,  139. 170.  378.    Enlarged  views  of  oor  p*^^ 
Mercketa  Muiierttm^  376. 
Mercier's  TabUau  de  Paris,  452. 
Merit,  intrinsic,  151.    Men  of,  not  neglected.  71*. 
Metaphysical  tailor,  720. 
Metaphysics,  16. 

Meic&ire,  Philip.  Esq.,  621.  710.  752. 
Method,  advantages  of,  524. 
Methodism,  216. 
MethndisU,  216.  218.  219,  401.  437.    When  so  calki'. : '- 

,  Rev.  Joseph  Milner's  derence  of.  156. 

Meynell,  Hugh,  Esq.,  20.     His  carina  of  linden.  <:*- 
Mickle,  William  Julius.  241.  24».  34G.  346.  »7.  ^'' 

,  his  "  Lusiad,"  506.  744. 

Microscopes,  186. 

Micyllus,  Jacobus,  416. 

Middle  state,  doctrine  of  a,  77.  9(19. 

•^—  rank,  in  France,  want  of.  462.  466. 

Middlesex  election.  213.  637. 

Middleton,  Lady  Diana,  295. 

Midgrley,  Dr.  Samuel,  72i. 

'*  Midnight  Conversation,"  H(4;arth't,  614. 

Migration  of  birds,  260. 

Miliiary  character,  respect  paid  to,  SGB.  497. 

Miller.  Andrew,  the  bookseller,  anecdotes  of,  96.  K  •"" 

.  I.ady,  her  vase  at  Batb-Eaaton,  442. 

.  Sir  John,  443.  515. 

-^,  Professor  John,  893. 
— ..  Captiin  and  Mrs.,  442. 

,  Philip,  his  "  Gardener's  Dlcclonary."  8M. 

Milman,  Mr.,  445. 

Milner.  Rev.  Joseph,  hit  defence  of  the  Methodists,  l^ 

.,  Dr.  Isaac,  156. 

Milton.  2.  58.  69.  72.  258,  259.  «S.  aS5.  4J0.  461.  •}* 

636.  660.  667.  675,  678.  765.  771. 

,  his  *'  Tractate  on  EducaUon,"  618, 

,  his  picture  of  man,  678. 

,  Lauder's  forgery  against,  72. 

— ,  "  The  Apotheosis  of,"  not  writtm  by  JeknMu  * ' 

,  his  granddaughter.  Johnson's  prolofne  ior,  71 

,  Johnson's  Life  of,  667. 

,  Johnson  abhori  his  polltica,  bnt  last  Itf  Ws  |«' 

merit,  72.  258. 
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Milton,  Jobnton'i  najlng  rcfpecUng,  769i. 

"  — .  Mr.  John,**  tniu  indexed  bj  Flezman,  771. 

"—,  Lord,  927. 

Mimicrjr,  230. 

Miiul,  Ml.  581.  609.    ManjMtement  of  the,  481 

.  (.'ardan't  mode  of  eompodng  hit,  593. 

.  influence  of  the  weather  on  the.  111. 

Mill  to,  Lord,  233. 

MirAolM,  153.  5.^7. 

•'  Mirror."  the,  7Sr7. 

>!i«or)e9  of  human  life,  447. 

Miurt.  300.374.  605. 

Miiery.  balance  of,  764.  819. 

y\'t  ortuncft,  664. 

Mi*Mon.trie*,  401. 

Mi^trcMet,  138. 

M.tihell  dun*  Johnson  for  2L,  TT. 

M   ford's  edition  of  Grar.  149. 

Mu  (•  tavern  meetings,  136.  143. 144.  146.  174.  175.  200.  207. 

■.'31.  i'»9.  4.^4.  547. 
'*  Mnttrn  Chaiacters  from  Shakspeare/*  581. 
Mo.ir<.ty.  616. 
MoirA,  Karl  of,  322. 
M.>iur<>.  15.  120  872.  438. 
Mo.tzor,  or  Micyllus,  Jaoobu«,416. 
Moiurcliy,  509. 
Mnn.uterles,  123   175.  283. 
MoiilKxtdo,  James  Burnet,  Lord,  and  his  writings,  200.  227. 

U'.'HA.VT.  2H6,  387,  288.  390.  399.  379.  396.  408  459.  5:t7. 

.'•.VI.  :A2.  566. 645.  695  754.    Johnson's  visit  to,  388 

,  his  remarks  on  Johnson's  style,  552. 

Moiicv.  3S3.  584.    A  stimulus  to  exrrtion,  171.    Advantages 

ut.  i^j.     Borrowers,  706,  707.    Getting.  4.18.  637. 

IciidinK,  the  surest  wajr  of  acquiring  Influence,  235.  300. 

M.nliH,  4»jO. 

Moiikt'in,  Hon.  Mary,  Countess  of  Cork,  645.  647. 

.  Bo«well'»  verses  to,  690.    Her  letter  to  the  editor,  646. 

Monnoye,  M.  de  la,  605. 

.M.iiirn,  Dr.,  "49. 

M>>iiC4KU,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  Pope's  lines  on,  201. 

-  '-.  Mrs  ,  a»Pcdo(es  and  mention  of,  74.  90.  IIH.  164.  194. 
-.'(11.  ms,  30i>.  230.  347.  MH.  410.  4^8.  470.  501.  5(19.  577*  619. 
i>2.y  Gt4.  &47.  651.  675.  67H.  739,  740.  75.V  K34.  hyj. 

.  Johnson's  letters  to,  118. 410.  470.  569,  570.  739. 

.  Johnson's  admiration  of,  llH.  754. 

.  •'  Letters,"  118.  "  Essay  on  Shakspeare."  204.  347. 

,  reftvnts  J.'s  "  Life  of  Lord  Lyttelton."  *«5.  «7V  678. 

—  .  .^Ir.  F.'s  motion  to  repeal  observance  of  30th  of  Jan.,  339. 
M  <Titi-»quleu.  334.    His  "  LcUrea  Pcrtamus"  594. 
Montircmcry,  Colonel,  313. 

.  Chief  Baron,  272. 
M  M.thly  Revivw.  |M6.  504.  508. 
M  'iitros4»,  386.  WT. 

,  afrond   Duke  of,   shoots  a   highwayman,  576. 

.  James,  third  Duke  of.  637.  689. 

— — ,  hrsC  M^rauis  of.  367. 

Mo  •iiinents,  3M.     Inaccuracy  of  inscriptions,  622. 

Ml  rtly.  Mr  .  the  actor,  443,  444. 

M..»r,  Dr.,  5««. 

M  OP.  Thomas.  132.  166.  251.    His  '*  Life  of  Lord  Byron  " 

<(<iofnl,  4.19.  504.    His  "  Irish  Melodies."  %'i'i. 
M.  :  il.ty.  444.  616. 
>!  >  1    I  mclanchily,  7.  91    336.  821.    Sre  Melancholy. 

*:  .n  ,  S.r  Th<imas.  416. 

.   Mi»s    lUnnah.  159.   434.  468.  480,  481.  510.  582.  594. 

•..'<).  1)46.  CH.5.  686.  687.  7(^).  708.  731.  756.  7C5.  803    806. 
.-^.  her  flattery  of  Johnson.  594. 

.  Dr.  Hrury.  th«  PUtonist.  333.  366. 

--  .  Korte.  or  RoderUk.  334.  340. 
M  .r.ll.  Dr.  Thomas,  386. 

\\   rcn't  Dirtionary.  372. 

M..rK'.inn.  Maurice,  his  "  Kssay  on  FalsUff,"  721. 

M.Mri«.  Torbyn.  hts  "  Essay  on  Wit,"  688. 
.  Mils,  >W7.  846. 

M  .rtlinrr,  Mr..  4M3. 

>l    .Air  Account  of  the  Creation,  124. 

M  .-•,  Dr..  44H.  67H. 

M  .tto  tin  Johnson's  watch.  193.     For  Banks's  goat,  226. 

M   iiii»4*v.  Dr..  extraordinary  character  and  will.  194. 

M    i.iK  f-.dgecumbi*,  V96. 

\\  xiiitotiiart,  I..ord,  aitfrwards  Marquis  of  Bute,  179,  180. 

t7t.  494.  .534.  639.  695.  736.  732. 
"  M'MjrningBrtde."  Congreve's,  303,  204. 

M.I  k.  hie  of.  341. 

M.i.ik'c.  Uev.  Zacharlah,  127,  138.    Johnson's  character  of, 

t.T'.i  ,  and  of  his  "  Sermons."  6h6. 
.  Dr.  John,  127.    Johnson's  U'tter  to.  739. 

,  Thomas,  the  eminent  watchmaker,  1^. 

■   —  and  Dutton.  192. 

M.iiil4rth.  or  Muldart,  364. 

M  lUr^ve.  Coostantine  Pttipps,  Lord,  497. 

M  >ll    Ulpof,  373.  375.  3H3. 

NI  iti'^r.  Mr.,  tbi>  riiginerr.  119. 

\'     .'•.  He  rer,  afterwards  Mrs.  Chapone,  63.  644.  743. 

M  I     inies,  695. 

M  tt.r.i*.  the.  309. 

.Murclilsoo,Mr.,311. 


Murder,  prescription  of,  270.  291. 

Murdoch,  Dr.,  038. 

Murilio,  50. 

Murison,  Professor,  284. 

Murphv,  Arthur,  Esq.,  9.  31.  35.  45.  59.  61.  68.  71.  79.  88. 

100.  I04.  109,  110.  113,  114.  120. 126.  168.  170.  191.  208.  218. 

319.  314.  433.  436.  447.  468.  503.     J7.  572.  590.  736.  746. 

,  his  "  Poetical  Epistle"  quoted,  120. 

,  unacknowledged  use  of  Bolleau,  120. 

— — ,  acquaintance  with  Johnson,  120. 

Murray,  Lord  George,  Chief  of  the  Pretender's  staff,  410. 

455. 

,  the  Regent,  300. 

,  William,  Attorney- General, 97.  His  opinion  respecting 

Johnson's  definition  of  the  word  "excise.  *  97.    See  Mans- 
field, Loid. 
~— ,  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord  Henderland,  279.  498. 
,  Mr.  John,  the  bookseller,  the  grandlather  of  the  pubo 

Usher  of  this  work,   415.  504.  595.     Prosecution  oi.  bj 

Mason,  595.     His  letter  to  Mason.  595. 
.  Mr.  John,  jun.,  his  account  of  the  varioua  portraits  of 

Dr.  Johnson.  808. 
"  Muses'  welcome  to  King  James,"  282. 
Musgrave.  Sir  Richard,  770. 

,  Dr.  Samuel,  603. 

Music,  265.  561.  577. 

-— ,  the  only  sensual  pleasure  without  rice,  661. 

,  In  heaven,  43.  334. 

,  Johnson's  Insensibility  to.  133.  373.  470.  832. 

,  Johnson's  wish  to  learn,  266. 

Musk,  used  medicinally  by  Johnson,  620. 

Mycyllus.    Sre  Moltxer. 

Myddleton,  Mr.,  erects  an  urn  to  Johnson,  423. 

Mylne.  Robert,  the  architect,  119. 

Mystery.  571.  605. 

Mythology,  659. 


Naime,  William,  Lord  Dimsinane,  275.  280.  283.  402.  007. 

,  Colonel,  285,  286. 

Nash.  Dr.,  his  '*  History  of  Worcestershire,"  567.  763. 

,  "  Be«u,"  36.  48.  760. 

National  Debt,  Johnson's  notion  respecting  it,  219. 

faith,  661. 

Native  pi  ce,  love  of,  renewed  in  old  age.  704. 

"  Natural  Htsiury."  Goldsmith's,  240.  358.  5i0. 

Necessltv.  doctrine  of,  773. 

Negro,  Johnson's  argument  in  Civour  of  our  claiming  bis 

liberty,  537.  563.  566. 
Nelson,  Robert,  his  "  Festivals  and  Fasts,"  487. 
Nenl.  Count.  505. 
Nervous  atlection,  Johnson's.  41. 
"  Network,"  Johns«)n's  definition  of,  97. 
Newberry,  Mr.,  bookseller,  74.  79.  102.  143. 
New  borough.  Lord.  433. 
Newcastle,  Duchess  of.  83.     Duke  of,  99.  495. 
Newhaven,  Will  am  Maync,  Lord,  637. 
Ncwmarsh,  Captain.  307. 
NettS|Mi|ifrs,  336.  663. 
New  re»tament,  393.  596. 
Newton.  Sir  Isaac.  155.  363.  661.  698.  731. 
.— ,  John»on's  prai»e  of.  318.  374. 

,  Lord  King  •  "  Life"  of,  I5.V 

,  Dr.  Thoma«.  Bishop  of  Bristol,  8.  72.  448. 

.— ,  his  character  of  Johnson,  and  Johnson's  of  him,  7S9. 
,  Mr.,  of  Lichfield,  visit  to.  416. 

Nichols,  Dr.  Kr*nk,  448.     '  De  Animi  Medici,"  549. 

.  Mr.  John.  33.  665.  667.  674.  7H9. 

— .,  Johnson's  noU^  and  leUers  to,  666.  789.  794  823. 

,  his  anecdotes.  780.    Johnson's  character  of  them,  711. 
A  storehouse  of  farts  and  diOes,  789. 

Nicol    Mr.  George,  745.    Johnson's  letter  to,  787. 

.  Joannes,  'J93. 

NIcolal  (Berlin  bookseller),  229. 

Night-caps.  357.  371. 

"  Night  TnouKhu.**  Young's,  207   357.  673. 

Nisbet,  of  Dlrhton.  335.     His  "  DoubU."  563. 

-  No   Sir,"  hnw  uied  by  Johnson.  76(1 

Nobility.  139.  153.  219.  '^J6.  616.  691. 

.  usurpation  of  tlie.  744. 

*•  Noble  auttiors,"  Park's  edition  of,  117. 

Nolile    the  Rev.  Mark.  3.Vi. 

Nollekens.  his  bust  of  Johnson.  STA.    Mrs.,  568. 

'*  Numinit  ttmbra"  explained.  HJH. 

"  Nonjuror,"  Clhbers  play  of  the,  437. 

Nonjurors.  437.  759. 

Nores,  Jason  de.  his  comments  oo  Horace,  483. 

Norris,  Thomas.  367. 

North.  Dudley.  Esq.    &v  I^ong. 

Fr<Hlerick,  Lord.  233,  333.  227.  239.  357.  406.  436.441. 

458.  SiA  Mi  705. 

,  his  letter  to  Oxford  for  Johnson's  degree.  441. 

Northampton,  I^.aiiy,  iransUtion  of  Erse  song,  364. 

Nortbcote.  the  painter.  73.  IW.  2^3. 

NortbumljerUnd,  Duke  ami  Dut  liess  of,  230.  443.  567. 

North  Pole,  Johnson's  conjectures  respecting,  844. 

Norton,  Sir  Fletcher,  205.  493. 
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Macleod,  Mr.  DotiAld,  343.  354  356. 

,  Mri.,  daughter  of  Flora  Macdonald,  324, 

Macleod's  dining-tablet,  345. 

—  maidens,  345. 

Macloniah,  367. 

Maclure,  Captain,  375. 

Macneil,  of  Barra,  :  12. 

Macnicol.  Dr.  Dunaid,  5.  433. 

Macpher&on,  James,  134.  2!M.  346.  347.  399.  428,  429.  430,  431. 

433.  434.   Johnson's  letter  to,  430. 
_,  Dr.  John,   his  "  Scottish   Antiquities/' 301.  315.  333. 

Latin  Ode  from  Barra,  356. 

,  Rev.  Martin,  315.  355,  356. 

,  William,  of  Cambridge.  300. 301, 302.  3ia  314.  318.  341 . 

Macquarrie,  of  Ulva.  375.  380.  3»3.  527.  536.  538. 

McQueen,  Lachlan,  308. 

Macqueen,  Re?.  Donald.  312. 316.  318.  324.  337.  338.  340,  341. 

3-50.  352.  353.  459 

,  the  innkeeper,  307,  306. 

Macra,  Blr.  John,  340. 

Macraes,  clan  of,  309,  310.  340. 

Macswevne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  364.  370. 

"  Mac  Swine's  gun,"  3G4. 

Macswinney,  Owen,  516. 

Madden.    Dr.  Samuel.  86.  107.  30&  437.      His  "Boalter^s 

Monument."  107. 
Madness,  5.  135.  336.  553.  664. 
,  Johnson's   mental  disorder  so  called  by  himself,  14. 

336.  832. 
Magicians,  6S7. 

Magistrates,  interference  between  parents  and  children,  263. 
"  Mahogany.*'  a  liquor  so  called,  G{^. 
Mahomet,  60. 
Maiden  assise,  iS83. 
MaitUnd.  Mr.,  57. 
•'  Malaerida."  643.  716. 
Malet  die  Pan,  4.'^2. 
Mallet.  David.   71.  88.  110.  139.  219  232.  257.  321.  559.  628. 

636.     Alias  "  Malloch."  730. 
— ,  his  tragedy  of  '*  Elvira,"  1.T9.  "  Life  of  Bacon."  559. 

,  his  poem  on  repairing  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  730. 

.  Mrs.,  88. 

Malmesburv.Earl  of.  254. 

Malone,  Edmond,  8,  9.  15.  16,  20.  27.  47.  49.  68.  75.  81.  82.  86. 

121.  169.  240.  249.  272.  489.  492.  512.  WG.  fi05.  631.  653.  670, 

671.  778.  821.    Johnson's  letter  to,  701. 
MiUthe,  Chevalier  de.  298. 
Man,  447.    Not  a  machine.  301 . 
— — ,  a  cooking  animal,  273.    A  tool-making  animal,  578. 

.  picture  of,  by  Shakspeare  and  Miltun,  678. 

,  difference  between  a  well  and  ill-bred.  769. 

of  fashion.  714. 

"  Man  of  Feeling."  "  Man  of  the  World."   See  Mackenzie. 
Mandcville,  doctrine  of  "  private  vices  public  benefits,"  594. 

.  Sir  John,  "  Travels  in   China,"  commended,  841. 

Manley,  Mrs.,  723. 

Manners,  511.  663.     Of  the  great,  616.    Change  of.  282. 

Manning,  Rev.  Owen,  177. 

,  Mr.,  the  compo»itor,  770. 

ManninRham,  Dr..  52.  548. 

Manifiehl,  Lord,  37.  97.  232.  241.  244.  254.  272.  294.  402.  437. 

442.  494.  522.  555.  585.  648.  670.  717. 
Mant,  Dr.,  153. 

Mantuanus,  Johannes  Baptista,  7l8w 
Mantucl,  Count,  460.  523. 
Manufactures.  Johnson's  knowledge  of,  348. 
Maplctoa,  Dr.  John,  210. 
Mar.  Karl  of,  342. 

Marana.  J.  P.,  author  of  the  "  Turkish  Spy.»'  723. 
Marchetti,  an  Italian  physician.  841. 
Marchmont,  Hugh,  fourth  Karl  of,  233. 612,  613. 630.  612.  670. 

.  Johnson's  uiterview  with,  Qo. 

Marcus,  Flamlnius,  76. 

Marechal.  Lord.  331. 

Maria  (Aston),  epigram  on.  40.  611. 

Louisa,  344. 

Markham.  Dr..  274.  723. 

Markland,  Jeremiah,  711. 

,  J.H.K8q.,nolC8  communicated  br.  596.  6.*»3.  709.  711. 

717.  719,720.  729.  765.  758.  762.  765.  7o7.  784.  789.  823.  Ml. 

842. 
Marlay,  Bishop  of  Waterford,  529.  678. 
Marlborough.  John,  Duke  of,  35.  260  321.  370.  420.  485.  513. 

628. 
— ,  Sarah,  Duchess  of,  46.  321.  680. 

,  her  "  Apology  "  written  by  Hooke,  321. 

Marmor  Norfolciense,  40. 

Marriage.  117.129.  192.201.209.  212.219.  234.  337.  341.  440. 

487.  488.  493.  495.  637.  761.     Boswell's  Rongon,  212. 
,  legitimation  by  subsequent,  487.    Disgraceful  state  of 

the  law  respecting,  487. 
— —  with  inferiors,  440.  With  a  public  singer,  453. 

service,  212. 

bill,  royal.  229. 

— —  ties,  502.  529. 

late,  219.     Mercenary.  192.     Second,  201. 

Marshall's  "  Miuutes  of  Agriculture,"  601. 


Marsigli.  Dr..  12&  632. 
Martial.  Johnson's  fondn4>«s  for,  16.  35 
.  translation  of,  Elphiniton'i.  65.  582     H«tV  K.- 
Martin's "  Account  of  the  Hebrides,"  153.  KTJ  »1  ~ 

"  Rtliquia  Divi  Andrat:'  283. 

Martinelli,  V .  252.  253.  302.    "  Istorim  tf*ii«AateTr«,''  l  . 
Martyrdom.  261,  262. 
Mary  Magdalene.  656. 

Queen  of  ScoU.  119.  276.  410.  498. 

,  inscription  for  a  print  of,  410.  413,414.  42R. 

Mason.  William,  2. 149.234.325.504.  HU  "  Klfrtda^a-.^ '  < 

ractacus,"  442.     His  prosecution  of  Mr.  Murray,  t:.- 

seller.  595.    His  share  in  the  **  Heroic  Epi«tle,"  H.     >< 
Masquerades,  246. 
Mass,  210. 
Massillon.  292.  372. 

Massinger,  his  play  of  "  The  Piciore,*'  637. 
Masters,  Mary,  78.  743. 
Mathias.  Mr.,  214. 
Matrimonisl  infidelities.  502. 

" Thought  1 "  a  song,  by  Boswell,  SI 2. 

Mattaire,  Johnson's  opinion  of,  655.     His  aronnst  i  ' 

**  Ste^hani ; "  **  Senilia ;"  *'  Book  of  thf*  Dialfrt* 
Maty,  Dr.  Matthew,  ih.  93.  530.     Giliboo's  oiiinib!)  I't 

"  Biblioth^ue  Britannique,"  93. 
Maupertuis.  192. 
Mawbey,  Sir  Joseph.  197. 

Maxwell.  Dr.  William,  his  anecdotes  of  Jobosan.  2:-'<. 
Mayer,  Dr.,  260. 
Mayne,  William,  Esq.,  637. 
Mayo.  Rev.  Dr.,  2f'iO.  261,  262.  691. 
Mayors,  selection  of,  617. 
Mead.  Dr,  48.  551.617. 

--^,  dedication  to.  of  **  James's  Medkdnal  Dictiaun.'  •< 
Meadowbank,  Lord,  566. 
Meals,  stated.  599. 

Medal  given  to  Home  by  Sheridan,  437. 
Medicated  baths,  20S. 
Meditation  on  a  pudding,  387. 
Mediterranean,  tne.  5fi5. 
Meeke,  Rev.  Mr.,  89.  90. 
Melancholy,  7.  15.  28.  91 .  152.  188.  »6.  482. 496. 521  &.> 

640.643.661.737.831. 

,  Johnson's  remedy  against,  152.  482. 496.  5S3.  C^t. 

— — ,  Johnson  projects  a  history  of  bis,  IMl 

Melancthou,  Boswell's  letter  from  the  tomb  of.  SSt.  M: 

Me1comt>e.  George  Bubb  Dodtngton.  Lord.  «.i.  9».  r^ 

Melmoth,  William,  Esq.,  645.    His  **  Letters ''  qa.K«^.  ' 

Member  of  Parliament,  duty  on  election  commutee,  '' 

Memis.  Dr..  428.  430.  454.  525.  527. 

Memory,  6.  221.  266.  285.  392.  S^.  636.  638.  G9.\  89. 

"  MenaKiana,"  259.  4Ji8.  605.  612.  718. 

Mental  diseases,  bow  to  be  treated,  15^  4fia. 

Menzies,  Mr.,  of  Culdares,  402. 

Merchants.  139.  170.  378.    Enlarged  views  of  oar  ^r*. 

Mereheta  Mulierum^  376. 

Mercier's  Tableau  de  Paris,  452. 

Merit,  intrinsic,  151.    Men  of,  not  neglected.  71^ 

Metaphysical  uilor,  720. 

Metaphysics,  16. 

Metcalfe.  Philip.  Esq..  521.  710. 752. 

Method,  advantages  of,  524. 

Methodism,  216. 

Methodists.  216.  218,  219.  401.  437.    When  to  rallr.i.  ;-■ 

,  Rev.  Joseph  Milncr's  defence  of,  156- 

Meynell,   Hugh,  Esq.,  20.      His  layinfi  of  l^toAon,'^* 
Mickle.  William  Julius.  241.  248. 346.  3e«6,  3n7.  Xb 

.  his  **  Lusiad,"  506.  744. 

Microscopes,  1H6. 

Micyllus.  Jacobus,  416. 

Middle  state,  doctrine  of  a.  77.  3R9. 

rank,  in  France,  want  of,  462.  466. 

Middlesex  election.  213.  637. 

Middleton.  Lady  Diana.  295. 

Mid^oley,  Dr.  Samuel.  723. 

"  Midnight  Conversation,"  Hogarth's,  614. 

Migration  of  birds.  260. 

Military  character,  respect  paid  to,  203.  497. 

Miller.  Andrew,  the  bookseller,  anecdote*  o#,  Se.K  C 

,  I^uiy,  her  vase  at  Bath-Easton,  442. 

,  Sir  John.  443.  515. 

— ,  Professor  John.  393. 

,  CapUin  and  Mrs..  442. 

.  Philip,  his  "  Gardener's  Dtctiooary.*'  2Ni. 

Milman.  Mr..  445. 

Milner,  Rev.  Joseph,  hli  defence  oi  the  Melhoiibts,  t  *• 

.  Dr.  Isaac.  l,Vi. 

Milton,  2.  58.  69.  72.  258.299.  9GD.  3S5.  4J0.  40.  fcl-^ 
636.  660.  667.  675.  678.  765.  771. 

.  his  **  Tractate  on  Educatiuo,**  613. 

,  his  picture  of  roan,  67S. 

,  Lauder's  forgery  against.  72. 

,  "  The  Apotheosis  of,"  not  written  bf  Jolrawa. «) 

,  his  granddaughter,  Johnson's  prolofitr  tar,  7t 

^  Johnson's  Life  of.  667. 

.  Johnson  abhort  bis  poUtlct,  bnt  lost  to  kis  fo 

merit,  7i.  896. 
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Milton,  Johnion*s  favin^  retpectlng,  765. 

"  —',  Mr.  John/*  tnus  indexed  by  Flexman,  771. 

— — ,  Lord,  227. 

Mimicry,  230. 

Mind,  511.  681.  G09.    Management  of  the,  482. 

,  Cardan's  mode  of  composing  his,  553. 

,  Influence  of  the  weather  on  the,  111. 

Minto.  Lord.  233. 

Mirarlei,  152.  5.^7. 

'•  Mirror,"  the,  797. 

Mueries  of  human  life,  447. 

Misers,  300.  374.  605. 

Miierjr.  balance  of,  764.  819. 

Mistortunes,  664. 

Mis.4Jonaries,  401. 

Mistresses,  128. 

Mitchell  duns  Johnson  for  2/.,  77. 

Mitford's  edition  of  Grar,  149. 

Mitre  tavern  meetings.  136.  142. 144.  146.  174,  175.  200.  207. 

2.11.  Va.  454.  547. 
"  Mixtern  Chaiactera  from  Shakspeare,'*  581. 
Mode^ir.  616. 
Moira,  Earl  of,  322. 
Moliere,15.  120.  372.  438. 
Moltser,  or  Micyllus,  Jacobos,  416. 
Mun«rchj,  509. 
Monasteries.  123  175.  283. 
Monboddo,  James  Burnet,  Lord,  and  his  writings,  200.  227. 

24i.  264.  277.  2R6,  287,  288.  29U.  299.  379.  396.  402.  4S9.  5'i7. 

5da  552.  566. 645.  &».  754.    Johnson's  visit  to,  288 

,  his  remarks  on  Johnson's  style,  552. 

Money.  283.  584.    A  stimulus  to  exertion,  171.    Advantages 

of.  'JSO.    Borrowers.  706,  707.    Getting.  438.  627. 

lending,  the  surest  way  of  acquiring  influence,  235.  300. 

Monks,  460. 

Mi>nk.inn,  Hon.  Mary,  Countess  of  Cork,  645.  647. 

,  Bos  well's  verses  tn,  090.    Her  Ivlicr  to  the  editor,  646. 

Monnoye,  M.  de  la,  605. 

ftlonru.  Dr.,  749. 

.Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wort  ley,  Pope's  lines  on,  201. 

.  Mrs.,  anecdoces  and  mention  of,  74.  90.  IIH.  164.  194. 

»M,  '^05,  306.  220.  347,  a4S.  410.  4^8.  470.  501.  509.  577.  619. 

G25.  644.  647.  651.  675.  678.  739,  74n.  755.  834.  H37. 

,  Johnson's  letters  to,  114.410.  470.  569,  570.  739. 

•— ,  Johnson's  admiration  of,  118.  754. 

,  "  Letters,"  118.  "  Essay  on  Shakspeare."  204.  847. 

,  resenU  J.'s  "  Life  of  Lord  Lytteiton,"  205.  fJ7V  678. 

—  ,  Mr.  F.'s  motion  to  repeal  observance  of  30th  of  Jan.,  229. 
Montf  squleu,  334.     His  "  LtUrei  Persanius,"  594. 
Montgomery,  Colonel,  313. 

,  Chief  Baron,  272. 

Monthly  Review,  1H6.  504.  506. 
Montrose,  286.  287. 

,  »«>cond  Duke  of,   shoots  a  highwqrman,  576. 

.  James,  third  Duke  of,  627.  689. 

^~.,  Arst  Marouis  of,  367. 

MiHiuraents,  2.V}.    Inaccuracy  of  inscriptions,  622. 

Moody.  Mr  ,  the  actor,  443,  444. 

M<xir.  Dr.,  5<i6. 

M'.orr.  Thomas.  132.  166.  251 .    His  ''  Life  of  Lord  Byroo  " 

quoti>d,  439.  504.    His  '*  Irish  Melodies,"  252. 
Morality,  444.  616. 

Morht.i  melanchciy,  7.  91    336.  821.    S<e  Melancholy. 
M<*r4-.  Sir  Thutnas.  416. 
.   MUs   Hannah,  159.   434.  468. 

«>V0.  646.  GH5,  686.  687.  706.  708. 

-  -.  her  flattery  of  Johnson,  594. 
.  Dr.  Henry,  the  Platonist,  233.  366. 

-.  Horie,  or  Roderick.  334.  340. 
Morrll,  Dr.  Thomas,  3M6. 
.Mi>reri's  Dictionary.  372. 
MorKann.  Maurice,  his  "  Essay  on  Falstaff,' 
.Marri*.  Corbyn.  his  "  Essay  on  Wit,"  688. 

.  Miu,  807.  846. 

Mortimer,  Mr.,  4H3. 

MoMilc  account  of  the  Creation,  124. 

Moftt,  Dr..  448.  678. 

Mot^>  on  Johnson's  watch,  193.     For  Banks's  goat,  216. 

M<'unaev,  Dr.,  extraordinary  character  and  will,  194. 

Mount  fCdgecumbt*,  296. 

Mi>untstuari,  Lord,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Bute,  179,  180. 

474.  494.  524.  639.  6D-5.  7'J6.  732. 
"  Mourning  Bride."  Congreve's.  203,  204. 
Muck.  Me  of,  341. 
Mtitlge,  Rev.  Zacbarlah,  127,  128.    Johnson's  character  of, 

<»79..  and  of  his  "  Sermons,"  686. 

,  Dr.  John,  127.    Johnson's  letter  to,  730. 

— _,  Thomas,  the  eminent  watchmaker,  128. 

and  Dutton.  192. 

Muidarth,  or  Muidart,  364. 

%f  lilgrave,  Consuotlne  Phipps,  Lord,  497. 

Mull,  isle  of,  373.  375.  383. 

Miill«'r,  Mr.,  the  engineer,  119. 

.Mul«o.  He- 1 er.  afterwards  Mrs.  Chapooe,  63.  644.  743. 

Mu  itroies,  695. 

Miitkri»s.  the,  309. 

MurchUon,  Mr.,  311. 


480,  461.  510.  582.  594. 
731.  755.  765.  803    806. 
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Murder,  prescription  of,  270.  29L 

Murdoch,  Dr.,  538. 

Murillo,  SO. 

Murlson,  Professor,  284. 

Murphv,  Arthur.  Esq.,  9.  31.  35.  45.  59.  61.  68.  71.  79.  88. 
100.  I04.  109,  110.  118,  114.  120. 126.  168.  170.  191.  203.  218, 
219.  314.  433.  436.  447.  468.  503.     J7.  572.  590.  736.  746. 

,  his  "  Poetical  Epistle"  quoted,  120. 

— ',  unacknowledged  use  of  Boileau,  120. 

-—t  acquaintance  with  Johnson,  130. 

Murray,  Lord  George,  Chief  of  the  Pretender's  staff,  410. 
455. 

,  the  Regent,  300. 

,  William,  Attorney- General,  97.  His  opinion  respecting 

Johnson's  definition  of  the  word  **  excise,'*  97.  See  Mans- 
field, Lotd. 

— — ,  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord  Henderland,  279.  498. 

—>.  Mr.  John,  the  bookseller,  the  grandfather  of  the  pub- 
lisher of  this  work,  415.  504.  695.  Prosecution  of,  by 
Mason,  595.     His  letter  to  Mason.  595. 

.  Mr.  John,  jun.,  his  account  of  the  various  portraits  of 

Dr.  Johnson,  808. 

"  Muses'  welcome  to  King  James,"  282. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Richard,  770. 

— — ,  Dr.  Samuel,  603. 

Music,  265.  561.  b77. 

— -,  the  only  sensual  pleasure  without  vice,  661. 

—— ,  in  heaven,  43.  234. 

,  Johnson's  Insensibility  to,  123.  873.  470.  832. 

,  Johnson's  wish  to  learn,  2i66. 

Musk,  used  medicinally  by  Johnson,  620. 

Mycyllus.    Sff  Moltser. 

Myddleton,  Mr.,  erects  an  nrn  to  Johnson,  423. 

Mylne.  Robert,  the  architect,  1 19. 

Mystery,  571.  605. 

Mythology,  659. 


Nalrne,  William,  Lord  Dunsinane,  275.  280.  283.  402.  607. 

,  O^lonel.  2H5.  286. 

Nash,  Dr.,  his  **  Historv  of  Worcestershire,"  587.  763. 

,  "  Beau,"  36.  48.  760. 

National  Debt,  Johnson's  notion  respecting  it,  219. 

faith,  661. 

Native  pi  ce,  love  of,  renewed  In  old  age.  704. 

'*  Natural  Hisioiy,"  Goldsmith's,  240.  258.  5i0. 

Necessity,  doctrine  of,  773. 

Negro,  Johnson's  argument  in  favour  of  our  claiming  bis 

liberty,  527.  562.  566. 
Nelson,  Robert,  his  "  Festivals  and  FaaU,'*  487. 
Nenl.  Count.  505. 
Nervous  affection,  Johnson's.  41. 
**  Network."  Johnson's  definition  of,  97. 
Newberry,  Mr.,  bookseller,  74.  79.  102.  143. 
Newborough,  Lord.  423. 
Newcastle,  Duchess  of.  83.     Duke  of,  99.  495. 
Newhaven,  Will  am  Mayne,  Lord,  637. 
Newmarsh,  Captain.  307. 
NewspA(M-rs,  236.  663. 
New  Testament,  393.  596. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  155.  363.  661.  698.  731. 
—— ,  Johnson's  praite  of,  218.  274. 

,  Lord  King  s  "  Life"  of.  165. 

,  Dr.  Thomas.  Bishop  of  Bristol.  8.  72.  448. 

— ,  hii  character  of  Johnson,  and  Johnson's  of  him,  769. 

.  Mr.,  of  Lichfield,  visit  to.  415. 

Nichols.  Dr.  Kr«nk,  448.    "De  AnImA  Medici,"  549. 

.  Mr.  John,  23.  665.  667.  674.  789. 

— ,  Johnson's  notrs  and  leUers  to,  666.  789.  794  823. 

^  his  anecdotes.  789.    Johnson's  character  of  them,  711. 
A  stttrehouse  of  facts  and  dates,  789. 
Nicot    Mr.  George,  745.    John*on's  letter  to,  787. 
~— ,  Joaiinei,  292. 
Nicolal  (Berlin  bookseller),  229. 
Night-caps,  357.  371. 

"  Night  ThouKhu."  Young's,  907   357.  673. 
Nisbet,  of  Dlrleton,  335.    Ills  "  DoubU."  568. 
'  No  Sir,"  how  u«ed  by  Johnson.  lOk 
Nobility,  139.  152.  219.  'i96.  616.  601. 

.  usurpation  of  the.  744. 

*•  Nobl«  authors,"  Park's  edition  of,  117. 
I  Nohle   the  Kev.  Mark.  3Vi. 
,  Nollekens,  his  butt  of  Johnson,  565.    Mrs.,  668. 
"  Sttminit  mnbra  "  explained.  8J8. 
'*  Nonjuror,"  Clbber's  play  of  the,  437. 
Nonjurors,  437.  759. 

Nores,  Jason  de,  his  comments  on  Horac*,  483. 
Norrts,  Thomas,  367. 
North,  Dudley,  Esq.    Set  Long. 

Frederick,  Lord,  222,  223.  227.  229.  857.  406.  436.  441. 

458.  605  bltH  705. 

,  his  letter  to  Oxford  for  Johnson's  degree,  441. 

Northampton,  Lady,  transl<«tion  of  Erse  son^,  364. 
Northcote.  the  painter.  73.  12H.  203. 
NorthumberUnd,  Duke  and  Duvliess  of,  220.  443.  687. 
North  Pole,  Johnson's  conjectures  respecting,  344. 
Norton.  Sir  Fletcher,  205.  493. 
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"  Nose  of  the  iNIiml."  sapncily  tlie,  775. 

••  Notnnd.i,"  Ail<t'>onS.  <iH. 

'•  Nourj.ih.ui;'  Mrs.  Sli.ridarr*.  I'il. 

N'onrH'.  Mr.,  llii*  iKJoksrlirr,  VjH. 

Nov.lv  '.'IH 

Nov«  Ity,  the  paper  on,  in  the  '*  .Sp.-<-tnfnr."  .'»' 5. 

■  ami  trtilh  st-lihnn  coinbiiicd,  I'lO.  i'>\i't. 

N(»w<ll.  Hev.  Dr..  TS'.K  7u-2 
.  his  siTUMii  b<Mor«'  tlif  rdnimons.  229. 

**  jS'tt^^F  Antiqiur,"  llarin^tou'a,  717. 
Nux'«i't,  HdImti,  Karl.  2'1'i. 

.  Dr..  IrKi.  |«;i.  -L'vj. 

'*  Snllmti  niiifun  nhr^f.''  &C.,  717. 
NninluTS,  ^cM'tice  ot,  i'^O. 
NMn>l<'i>(nar.  -"v  (>. 
NihmhIht^  I'hronirle,  424. 
Nt(^  yoij  «{;tiT«w,  11.'2. 


Oatli  of  aVijiiration,  hnaft  of  its  frann-r.  4.17. 

- — -.  iiiipoiioy  and  iiulJicatv  «)t  »u(  li  trsts.  I.17. 

O. It  lis.  'iVJ    40M.  :>«i7.     Mora'lirv  of  takiii.',  iM . 

'•  ()  .t>."  Johnson's  delinition  of,  ".»7.  3'.i*j.  ivj.  :m.  713. 

Olxilji'iire,  .')*»•'). 

Ollihii.  Lady  ."^hhui.  440. 

Oh^tTv.iiH  (•  ol  d.iy-  and  month-!,  4^7. 

•*  (  Hi->fr\(r,"  (nudH'rl.iiul's,  (.7-t. 

Occupation.  V>l. 

()( I  lip  iti.  n>,  luTf«litary,  3"2. 

O'Coiuull,  thr  Qu«'cn  rv/^i/.f.  (il3. 

O'Connor,  Charlei,  K.'>([.,  iuconnt  of,  and  Julinson's  letters 

to.   |(N.  .^'H. 

Ode.  l.afin.  *'  All  Ornatis-ininni  PuclliiiH,"  47. 
I  to  IruMid-hip.  I>y  Jolinson,  4H. 

'• .  Latin,  "  Ait  I'rh.inutn."  'M  . 

,  translati(»ii  of.  Ity  Mr.  Jarkson,  of  Canterbury,  32. 

,  I.atui,  upon  the  Isle  ol  .^kii',313. 

,  L.ttnj,  to  Mr*>.  Thralc,  314. 

,  in  Tlu-atro,  222. 

,  Latin,  on  Inrhkenneth,  37»<. 

,  Dr.  Mi-riierson's  Latin.  .'H'G. 

on  St.  (■(•riliaV.  Day,  I  13. 

Ill)  the  ficaci'.  Mi>s  H.  M.  William-s's,  "•'>7. 

Od.'s.  (Jrav's.  412, 

Odyssrv,  (il7.  <.70.  731.  S37. 

Ol.Ilns,  on  the  "  Art  of  Living  in  London,"  28. 

OlV'ly.  Mr.,  a  pnpil  of  .TohiHon.  2'>. 

Ortic crs.  niditaty,  tin  ir  ii^norance,  40-3. 

.  r«-si'<ct  iiai(i  to,  4It7.  .'»'*">. 

O-'il.  n.   Dr.  s.imnrl.  .Ki.'.  t.'M.     His  Sftmons  on  Prayer,  272. 

•_'::».  -jv).  •/.••.'.  :<77.  3m;.  hi'.),  r.ni. 
O^ilvif.  Dr.  .lohn.  liis  ••  Div  ot  Judirment."  113.  144. 
O^l'  thorpe.  (i.n.Tal.  35.  42.  'l^.K  240,  241.  447.  r)l2.  .VJO.  714. 
*•  O'llara,  yon  an-  wrlroni*-."  .T>r». 
ol  C'>^»t,  •C\;.>o{.  lA.  .V.a.  €,:".). 
0'Kan<-.  the  IriNh  harinT.  .171. 
O'Kepf.-'s,  ••  llu'idand  H.'.-l,"  :\<n. 
Old  a«e,  .VV.t   .-.Hi    ♦do.  f]\:\.  0',\ .  7 1 s.  7.'>5. 

.  one  word  to  ••xi'ress,   ♦il3. 

Old  Hadev  «linn.TS,  (.10. 

OMii.dd.  Dr..  story  of.  ;)13. 

OMlijin's  imilatinn  of  .luvenal,  3.3. 

•'  <»ld  M.m'v  \\  ivh,"  a  son«'.  •;'".o. 

Old  Mm.  f.dh  ofpnttuig  thtMi>«ilves  to  nurse.  VJl. 

<  Hdiiii\oii,  .lolin.  !i7 

ni,|  .str.-ct  Cluh.  7-i<t.  7r>2. 

Old\s.  William    It^     IIi>  part  in  Harleian  MiscoL,  r»3. 

Olivi  r.  Damr,  .lodnson'i  .schoolniistr<  ss,  7. 

Oiii.ii,  4:t7. 

O'M'.oif.  ('.d'«n»l.  anecdote  of  Coldiinilli,  141. 

<  hl'litw.    Spi'.il.iT,  .'iH. 

Op-ra  uirU.  71  t. 

<  )|'i''.  .lohn,  his  picture  of  .Tohii.»on,  777. 
Opiuin,  .lidiOMifi's  use  of.  714. 
Oppoxitiun.  tlie.  r.s7. 

Ol  inv'i-  pccU,  usi-  of  hy  .Johnson,  410. 

( )rator.  .Inhu-on's  ipiahlic.it  ions  a»  an,  223.  31'<. 

Oratoiy.  -.M'.'.  Nit.  i.xh.  7-ir,.  7;V2. 

Orchard-.  I'-j').  7'.'.".. 

Ord.  Mrs.  (  Ann.-  l)iUin>;hani),  .'^Ol.  GI4,  G4"».  04I». 

Ord"'.  Lord  riml  M.iroii,  272.  277. 

Orlord,  n..iacc.  K.ul  ..f.  .V.9   7f;s.     Srr  Walpole. 

.  Kotx-rt.  I'.arl  ol,  liis  pictures,  77-'». 

Ort.Mn.  112. 

••  Onnital  ( .  ir.l.uiiip/'  Sir  W.  Chambers's,  32.'>. 

Oi  i-in  ol  r\  il.  '.'.'1. 

On  .ni.il  sill.  (,'.14. 

Orlando  !•  urio'io.  !>1 . 

Ori.ir.  .Mr.,  opinion  of  the  ".Tourney,"  106.  431.  Of  J.,  .WL 

— — .  Cipi  iiii,  <'.'^:J. 

Orniond.  Diik.-  f<f.  300.  367. 
t>rierv,  I'arls  of.  ;{!.'> 

,  .lohn.  fifth  Ivirl  of.    :.7.  7'^.  70.  !>«.  117.  34.''..  .')79.  602. 

.  hi«  I'ftcr  on  tlio  ^pi^im'^n  of  the  Dictionarv,  J7. 

Ortr>irs  ••  Lifr  ot  Doildrj,!^,./'  :\^j_ 

O«horiie,  Mr.  l"ranci«.  his  works.  21.3. 

,    riiomas.  the  l.OMk-elKr,  41.  16.  IS.  CI3. 


OslMirnes,  the,  170.  243. 

Os.sian'.-»  poems,  their  merits  and  authfotkirv  tVi-^a-^l  "* 

219.  277.  317.  .321.  334.  341.  :n«;,  347.  3L''J.  U^,  iJL:  lii.  vl, 

43L  437.  446.  510   701.  7lH.  74.'». 
Otaheite.  inhabitants  uf,  -'>lo. 
**  Othello,"  rooralitv  of  the  tragedy  of,  .'i07. 
OToole,  Arthur.  471. 
Olwav,  Thomas.  72.     His  pathetic  powers,  OV). 

."Master.  24S 

OuRhton,  Sir  Adolphus,  277.  303.  40L 

Ouran-outinj;.  277. 

0\erbury,  Sir  Thomas,  201. 

"  Overbury,  Sir  Thoma*,"  a  tragedy,  by  SatAge,  21. 

Overell,  Bishop,  on  a  future  st/itr,  3'»!<. 

Orid,  240.  2-'>'<.  2^0.     Faslt  prai>cd.  !v57,  s3i 

Oxford.  Kail  of,  his  library.  4tV. 

— ,  University,  advantages  of,  191, 

,  John.ion's  attaciuuent  to,  759. 

,  expulsion  of  itudeuu  fiuni,  241. 


Pajjnn  mytholofrr,  6-'i0. 

I'ains  of  human  life.  447. 

Painters,  reputation  of,  .tOS.     Style?  of  dilTerent.  W, 

Paintinp.  4SI.  41'0.  770.    Johnson'*  in:>ti:stb»li:y  to,  1J3.  ':i 

Pal.ices.  4f,2. 

Paley.  Dr.,  on  submission  to  goTprmnetit,  .132. 

.  his  defi'uce  of  revelation,  332. 

Palmer,  lUv.  John,  his  *'  .Answer"  to  Prie*ilcT.  Vji. 

.  Rpv.  Thomas  Fv&che,  6f»^. 

,  Miss,  24. 

"  Palmrrino  illnfrhitt^rra."  9.  404. 

Palmerstou,  Henry  Temple,  locorid  Viscount,  443.  73l>. 

Palsv,  Johnson's  attack  of,  734,  735. 

Pamphlet,  »Vi3. 

Pamphlet*,  Johnson's,  126.  213.  221.  43^.  435, 

Panckoucke.  92. 

Panegyric.  .>16. 

Pantheon.  In  Oxford  Street,  236. 

Panting,  Dr.  Matthew,  17. 

Pa<di,  Oeneral,  32.  185.  W.\.  1^0.  2f»2.  ?a-J.  231-  242.241  il 
2(»5.  422.  50-^.  .■vl6.  GC'5.  C21.  C30.  C^-i.  6^7. 

Papier  niacin*.  425. 

Papists.  201>.  700. 

Paradise,  John,  Esq.,  14.  441.  629.  049.  704.  732.  7*6.  7-7 

Parental  authority,  r»2.^. 

Parenthesis,  Johnson's  objection  to,  720. 

Paris,  stale  of  society  in.  ."vhI. 

,  Johnson's  Tisit  to.  45y. 

Parish  clerk,  his  necessary  qualificatioDs.  Gb5, 

Park.  117.  3.>4.46L 

Parker.  Chief  Haron,  8. 

,   Rev.  Mr.,   anecdote*  of  Johnson,  836.     Pa»»*iiaf  a 

his  tea-pot,  10.V 
— ,  Mr.  Sackville,  the  Oxford  bookseller,  766. 

,  John.  Ksq.,  of  Brownsholme.  416. 

Parknurst,  Kev.  Mr.,  curiou>  letter  from  Dr.  DoJd  to.  -S 
Parliament.  2^1 .  449.  .'i63.  .S74.  .Y<L  u37.  Givi*.  731. 

,  the  use  of,  449.     Duration  of,  21W. 

,  sp4;aker8  in,  732. 

.  duty  of  a  member  of.  678. 

— ,  corruption  of,  216.  -ViS. 

,  attempt  to  get  Johnson  into,  222.  223. 

Parliaments,  triennial,  ailvocated  by  Johii>on,  VJ7. 
Parliamentary  debates,  Juhnsua>,  32.  3H.  44,  40.  vH. 
— -  inthience,  2hI. 

Parnell,  Dr.,  417.  671.  800.     Johnson's  life  oC,  STL    J^-^ 
son's  epitaph  on,  672. 

,  a  disputed  paAsajre  in  his  "Hermit,"  569.  631. 

,  liis  habit  of  drinking.  -MC. 

Parodies  of  Dr.  Johnson,  795.  7*»6. 

Parr.  Hev.  Dr.  Samuel,  121.  069.  73S.  «0«. 

,  Johnson's  opinion  of  his  conver»=^ition.  6^^. 

— ,  recommendtxl    bv  J.   to  Norwich  grammar  sci>.'>r-L  > 
Hh  description  of  Mrs.  Sheridan.  121. 

,  his  epitaph  on  Johnson,  S08,  809. 

Parson,  the  life  of  a,  V.W. 

Party,  necessity  of  adhering  to,  274. 

Pascal.  Pttts/es  dc,  626. 

Passion  \Veek.  dininf?  out  in.  6!^3.  S33. 

P;i.sgions.  the  purging  of  the,  •t4'>6. 

"  Pastern."  Johnson's  definition  of,  97. 1!». 

Patenc?,  Mr.,  208. 

Paternity,  584. 

Pater  Noster,  3."^. 

Paterson,  Mr.  S.-unuel.  238.,  and  his  son,  .553.  PI. 

"  Paterson  and  others  against  Alexander,"  4»i 

Patrick.  Bishop,  210.  513. 

*•  Patriot,"  a  political  pamphlet  by  Johnson.  1».  iST..  4#\  iZ. 

Patriotism.  "  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,''  446- 

Patriots,  self-styled,  683. 

"  Patron,"  the,  87. 

Patronage.  282.  715. 

,  lay.  Johnson's  argument  for,  259.  8KV 

Patten,  Rov.  Dr.  Thoma<t.  (ff}.  711. 
Paul,  Sir  George  Onesiphorus,  376. 
,  Father,  32.  39.  163. 
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pAiil.  Mr.  Lewii,  JohDson*s  letteri  to,  43, 44. 100. 101. 102, 103. 
I'Ayne,  W..  preface  to  hit  work  oa  "  Dnughtt,"  106. 

,  Mr.  John,  M.  63.  7A.  79.  746. 

Pearctf.  BUhop,  97.  483.  &3I.     Johnson 'i  dedication  of  hU 

p<)&i humous  works.  531.    Carious  aoecdoie  of,  631.    Sup- 
plied Johnson  with  etymologies,  97. 
Pearson,  Re?.  Mr.,  492.  623.  736. 

,  Mrs.,  of  Lichfield.  62.  163.  492.  868. 

,  RcT.  Ur.,  135. 

Pecuniary  emtMrrassment.  evil  of.  709. 

— ,  motive  to  writinff,  41.  I0& 

Prel.  Right  Honourable  Robert,  487. 

Pi-vrs,  House  of,  296.    Judicial  powers  of  the,  613. 

,  influence  of,  in  the  House  ot  Commons,  2H1. 

Peers  of  Scotland,  interference  iu  elections,  744. 

l'«Kl«?r.  Mary,  52. 

IVirpsc,  lamented  in  forty  lansuafes,  454. 

IViham,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  Garrick's  ode  on,  88. 

I'<-lN»un,  22. 

Ptllf,  Mrs.,  Johnson's  charity  to,  757. 

IVlli-t,  Dr.,  615. 

Piinbroke,  Lord,  306.  439.    Johnson's  '* bow-wow  way,"  269. 

I't:i.mce  in  church,  334.    Johnson's  filial.  791. 

I'<  ni(«>nce,  gloomy,  madness  turned  upside  do  en,  503. 

l'<  iiitiAPU  Mawr,  421. 

V'  iii.  GoYeroor  Richard,  651. 

l'<-nnant.  Mr.,  814.  339.  446.  536.    His  tour  In  Scotland.  303. 

.'>h7.  5h8.     His  meritasa  soologist;  his  "London;"    hli 

rharacter  of  Johnson,  588. 
Pnitiington,  Colonel,  304. 

.  RcT.  Mr.'s  Life  of  Mrs.  Carter,  34. 

Pi  TMioii,  Johnson's  definiiion  of,  97.    Johnson*!  own.  126. 

127.147.227.436.663.691. 

.  application  for  an  Increase  of,  772.  781. 

Prixiuners,  Johnson's,  669,  570.  620. 

P.  |>}i».  William  Waller.  Eau.,  255.  644.  646,  647,  649.  681. 

,  Sir  Lucas,  222. 

•»  diary,  376. 

Ptrceval,  Lady  Catherine,  422. 

Ptroy,  Dr.,  afterwards  Bikhop,  9,  10. 17.  24.  26.  41.  58,  59. 

1*.4.    166.  171.    194,    19o.  222.  249.  298.  351.  445.  456.  486. 

:>17.  5^6.  MO.  601.  603.  620.  641.  643.  652.  6N6. 
.^—.  BoswelPs  letter  to,  5N9.    Souabble  with  J..  587.    Heir 

male  of  the  ancient  Percles,  587.    J.'f  character  of.  589. 

Mrs.,  166.  187. 

Reltuues,  346.  446. 

Per  flic's  landscapes,  123. 

•    iVngriuity,"  305.. 

V>  rifctlun,  to  tie  aimed  at,  776. 

p.  rktni,  Mr.,  and  letters  to,  426.  6R0,  681.  692. 708.  747. 786. 

P'  rrcaus,  eaccution  of  the,  4H4.  544. 

Pfr»eus  and  Andromeda,  320. 

P'-ruvian  bark,  762. 

P«trr  the  (;r«at,  349. 

p.  i.rborough,  Earl  of,  670.  774. 

P«  t.rv  Mr..  493. 

Pi  (icioiis,  faelllty  of  getting  them  up.  205. 

Prlrarch.  12.  32. 

P«:tj,  Sir  Wtlllam,  655. 

P")  ton,  Mr..  Johnson's  ananuenats,  57,  58.  230,  231.  243. 457 

P*i»- K^Htil,  Mrs.,  52. 

Pt'itips,  the  musician,  Johnson's  epitaph  on,  43. 

.  Ambrose,  55.  288.    HU  "  Cyder,''  a  poem,  288. 

,  I>ady,  74. 

.  Mus.  afterwards  Mrs.  Crouch,  733. 

.  Sir  Jc»hn,  359. 

P*  liowphrrs,  ancient,  good  humour  in  dlsputatloo,  497* 

I',  iluw.phical  necessity,  594. 

"  Pi.iHuopliical  Survey  of  Ireland,"  Campbell's,  443.  531. 

Trantartions,"  186. 

PI.  Iikophy,  494.  609. 

PI.. }.{••.  Rev.  J,,  leaves  hts  fortune  to  Pemb.  Coll.,  509. 

-  -  .  (itpt.,  his  "  Voyage  to  the  North  Pole,"  344. 
p[iv%ii-.  irregular  practitioners  in.  630. 

.  -Irthnson's  knowledge  of,  501. 
I'll)  «i>  lAii.  Johnson's  reply  to  a  foppish,  769. 

-  - .  Anecdote  of  one,  4H6.  491 . 

-  -,  argument  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Memis,  454. 
i ' '  <  > it itns,  491 .  749.    Duties  of.  towards  patleoU, 765. 

l"r  Mc<»-Theology,"  Derham's,  377. 
P-  ■//  i»,  3(J0. 
!'.>  'ire,  superstltlouf  rdurtaore  to  sit  for,  655. 

,  .luiinson's  motto  for  Dr.  Dodd's,  726. 

"  Picture,"  Masslnger's  play  of  the,  637. 
Pi:  the  learned,  791. 

Pi  Iff  rim's  Progress  "  commended,  838. 
P  :i  ry,  punishment  of  the,  602. 
P.. id.tr.  West's  translation  of,  663. 

— .  IVter,  409. 
P.'lk»Tton,  773. 
P.  rxi.  or  Thrale,  Mn.,  6,7. 13. 16.  24. 42.43. 69. 63. 65. 68. 73. 

7'.   K  H9   129.  139.  141.  145.  146.  160.  163.  lf>4.  170.  180.  \9H, 

\'^K  'UML  203, 204. 213. 225. 230. 235. 242. 250.  252.  254. 2«).  272. 

.-4.'.  .14.1.  347.  348.  851.  361.  379.  415,  416.  419.  422.  425.  430. 

(4"    441.  447.  452.  462.  463.  468.  479.  481.  4^:*.  489.  494.  495. 

•i .«    -WW.  510.  570.  .573.  650.  653.  663.  777.  n»,  779,  780.  799. 
— ',  Johnson's  acquaintance  with.  I(i9. 


Piosil,  receives  50Qf.  for  her  collection  of  J.'s  letters.  187. 
^^.  Johnson's  letters  to,  198. 214.  224,225. 245,246.248.456, 

4.%7,  458.  492.  518.  525.  564,  565.  573.  610.  619.  628.  625.  632. 

634.  637,  638.  642,  643,  644,  645,  646,  647.  649,  650.  6M2.  699. 

706.  708.  734,  735,  736,  737.  740.  742.  746.  75a  752. 774.  777. 
— ^,  her  letters  to  Johnson,  645.  777f  ■ 
— ,  bequeaths  her  piurlmonlal  estate  to  a  foreigner,  to  the 

exclusion  of  her  own  children,  418. 
— ,  BarettPs  strictures  on  her  marriage  with  Ploi tl,  610. 
— — ,  sutMtantial  accuracy  of  her  anecdotes  ol  J(dinson,  578. 

,  Johnson's  verses  on  her  birth-day,  471. 

— — ,  her  miserable  mitaUiamce,  776,  777,  778. 

,  Boawell's  pronenesa  to  disparage  her,  573.  577. 778,  779, 

780.  799. 
— — ,  her  beautiful  handwriting,  666. 

,  Signor,  776.  777. 

Pitcairne,  his  Latin  poetry,  282. 

Pitt.  WUliam.  Earl  of  Chatham.  37.  45.  58. 93.  244.  294.  383. 

769. 

,  WillUm.  the  son,  495.  748.  750. 

,  Buswell's  expectation  from,  750. 

Pitt  and  Fox,  761. 

Pitts,  Rev.  John,  718. 

Pity,  149. 

Place-hunters.  574. 

Plagiary,  Sir  Fretful,  intended  for  Cumberland,  248. 

"  PUln  Dealer,"  47.  53. 

Planting,  564.    In  Scotland,  era  of,  405.    Spur  given  to,  by 

Johnson's  "  Journey,"  527. 
Plato,  511. 
Plaxton,  4. 
Players.  51.  62.  137.  205.  257.  275.  SH.  301  467.  489.  036. 

Pleasure,  412.  578.  894.  629.' 

Pleasures,  no  man  a  hypocrite  In  his,  769. 

"  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,"  Akenslde*!,  121.  234. 

Ploct's  "  History  of  Staffordshire."  557. 

Plunkett,  Lord,  452. 

Plymouth  and  "  Dock,'*  dispute  between,  118. 

Pocock,  Mr.  Lewis,  43.  57. 

Pococke.  Dr.  Richard,  586. 

.  Rev.  Edward,  the  orlentaliat,  586.  663.  719. 

Poetical  scale,  667. 

Poetry,  Reflections  on,  448.     Definition  of,  506.    Pathetic, 
Johnson's  fondness  for,  720.      Johnson's  early,  10. 

-- —  and  lexicography  compared,  278.  824. 

PoeU,  258.  291.    5rr  Lives. 

— — ,  the  preservers  of  languages,  506. 

-i— ,  few  of  our  great,  have  leit  issue,  72. 

"  Polite  Philosopher,**  501. 

Politeness,  290.  548. 

,  Johnson's,  94.  185.  270.  290.  306. 391.  451. 610.  695. 

Politian's  poems,  Johnson's  projected  edition  of,  22. 

"  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,"  Campbell's,  377.  4^5. 

Politics,  modem,  448u  453. 

**  Polluted."  use  of  the  word,  802. 

Polyramy,  337. 

Pomfret,  the  poet,  136. 

**  Pomposo,"  Johnson  so  called,  774. 

*'  Ponsonby,  you  may  sit  down,"  3.55. 

Poor,  a  decent  provision  for,  the  test  of  civilisation,  220. 

-~,  itaethods  of  employing,  655. 
in  France.  46a    Of  London.  635. 

Pope,  Alexander,  13.  29.  35,  36,  37.  40,  41.  46,  47.  66.  69.  72. 
76.  102.  145.  153.  164.  172.  173.  176.  IR5.  201.  203.  220.  233. 
235.  240.  249.  251.  267.  »»,  290.  365.  385.  410.  462.  484.  489. 
511.605.613,614.630. 
^— ,  praise  of  Johnson's  "  London,"  36. 
—  recommends  Johnson  to  Earl  Gower,  37. 
-^— ,  note  concerning  Johnson.  41. 
— — .  peculiar  mode  of  writing,  and  imperfect  spelling,  41/ 

,  his  "  MeMiah  "  translated,  13. 

-i— .  Johnson's  obiervation  against  a  mooument  to  him  ia 

St.  Paul's,  76.  a5K. 
— -,  Johnton's  dissertation  on  the  epitaphs  of,  lOS. 
— ,  his  "  Dunciad"  written  primarily  for  fame,  442. 

,  Johnson's  character  of  hts  "  Homer,"  582. 

,  his  "  K»say  on  Man,"  635.  636. 

-— ,  Dr.  Blair's  letter  concerning  hii  **  Essaj  on  Man,"  635. 
— — ,  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  635. 
-^.  his  "  Grotto,"  657. 

,  Johnson's  Life  of,  6^.    Character  of  his  poetry,  608. 

—— ,  his  limited  conversational  powers,  670. 

,  his  "  Universal  Prayer,"  614. 

-^-,  I^ewis's  verses  to,  765. 

— ,  reply  to  Prince  of  Wales.  670. 

.  Dr.  Walter,  his  "  Old  Man's  Wish."  660. 

Popery.  76.  209.  210. 

Popular  elections.  Johnson's  opinion  of,  617* 

Population.  209.  271.  574. 

Port.  Mr.  Bernard,  557. 

Porter.  Mrs.,  J.'s  wife,  4.  6.  31.  'i4.  26.    See  Johnson,  Mn. 

.— ,  Henry,  78. 

,  Miss  Lucy.  4.  6.  33.  26.  63.  76.  113.  117,  118.  122.  127. 

130.  144.  lf».  169.  173.  IM7.  193.  197.  214.  334.  463.  488.  491, 
492.  565.  S6H.  639.  641.  736. 
Porter,  Hiss  Lucy,  JohoMMi's  lettera  to,  6L  113. 114. 115. 118. 
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Scotch,  Johnson's  fcHinps  toward*.  145.  191.  201.217.  232. 
241.  2M».  2lh.  2Kfi.  -j^M.  M'.K  3h3.  432.  434.  4-^1.  478.  579.  629. 
6.V).  ft^H    CH7.  GW.  713.  719. 

acc«'nt  overcome  l>v  per.sever.ince,  232. 

clerK'.V.  3,V».     Hij:hlaM(l»'r,  4(i3.     Ini|mdrncc,  433. 

,  coiij.Ttiiros  as  to  the  origin  of  Johnson's   antipathy  to, 

r>4.  431.  713.  Hi'7. 
^— .  learn  inj,'  of  thp,  4-''>2. 
— — .  cause  ol  their  8ucc«'<s  in  London.  719. 
—  Lairtls.  Johnson's  notion  of  tiic  dignity  of,  139. 

,  jcaloii.y  of  the.  432. 

.  nationiility  of  the, '.'.'.O.  432.  433.  439.  4'.»3.  720. 

Scotland,  episiopal  church  of,  (')2'.i. 
—^,  [leers  of.  their  interference  in  eh^ctions,  744. 
Scot*.  Marv.  (Jueen  of.  111'.  27*). 

Scott,  Sir  U. liter,  note*  on  •'   Tour  in  the  Hebrides,"  br.  227, 
•231.  2^4.  •-'7(1.  -^l'^.  27').  1'7!».  VMi,  j^l.  -jx-j,  '.'Vi.  -JSI,  •JxS,  'iHti. 
2«ni.  2".»'.'.  301.  30-.',  3'!3.  3(i7.  30*.>.  313,  31  *,  3ir,.  3l7.  31s,  3>9. 
321.  :v>u.  340,  311,  342.  3^.^,  .34G,  347.  3il.  3VJ.  :iiJ2.  364.  371. 
409.  410. 
— —  adopts  editor's  rejection  of  indelicate  Pxpre*sion^,  176. 
,  a  lii>tory  of  the  I'retender  suj;;:e>ttd  to  hmi,  401. 
,  (Jeorge  Lewis,  sub-preceptor  to  (ieorjie  III.,  GO. 

.  John,  iif  Ainwell,  443.      His  "  Klegies,  "  44,S. 

.  Dr.,  afterwards  Sir  William  and  Lord  Stowell,  37.  90. 

117.  1.^7.  21(».   2*2.3.  20^.  270.  271.  '277.  280.  3lii.  42.'>.  458.  4«3. 

5'«3.  .%<>.  "'.oo.  r.p;  ♦;4H.  «X4. 
.  his  character  ol   Uoswell,  '2H0.     Ills  account  of  Mr. 

Coulson,  4U5. 
Scovuidrel,  a  favourite  word  of  Johnson's,  494. 

and  biocklwatl.  ai>t>li»-<l  to  women,  4SG. 

Scoundrellsni.  "a  j;ood  /jy//."  2!>H. 

Scrim.shaw,  a  relation  of  Johnsion's,  311. 

Sirlpture  phrases.  "J  19. 

Scri|iturr>.,  in>|)iration  of  our  copies  (juestjoned,  176.     Pro- 

po>al  for  an  ICrsi-  translation  ol,  IHI,  lS2. 
Scrofula,  Johnson  alllicti-d  with,  7- 
— —  lre<jueiiily  atteiuiinl  by  moriml  melanclmlv,  7. 
Scruples,  pi.ivi-r  air.iin>t.  7'.'*.'.    Unnecessary,  '2K\. 
Scuderi,  Mademol^eUe,  412. 
Sealorlh,  Lord,  .'»(»'.•. 

Sea  life,  J.)hn8on"ii  aversion  to,  64.  319.  480. 
Si'.il,  Johnsorj's,  220. 
.'^e.l^ollS,  infliieiioe  of,  2G.''». 

Sei  ker,   .\r(  l>l)ishop.  3.  219.      Johnson's  prejudice  against, 

'■,»i3.     PorttMis's  Lite  of.  iWCi. 
Second  i.i>;ht.  3^..  17.^.  ■.'-"s   31.=i.  317.  ."Ml.  378.  400  405.  437. 
Sedley,  Sir  ('..  .md  daughter.  Countess  of  Dorchester,  27H. 
Scibu  tion.  tW^t. 

Sc.d.  Hev.  Jer«'ini.'»h,  his  "  Sermons,"  579. 
Sell-import.iiice,  b'^'l.     I'r.iise,  t.O."). 
SeUI.-irs  ••  i'able  Talk  "  .pioted,  37*2.  719. 
Scllillt'.  ipu'iies  on  the,  4(jl. 
Selwyn.   (feor;.M',  O/.l. 

"  SftHil  ins<tinfini7(.\  t)/M»f'*,"  &c.,  whence  taken,  71S. 
Seneca,  :VM\.  3<i7.  4i;'<. 
'•  SiHiTtus,"  UM-  of  the  word,  G13. 
.Seiisiltility,  J«)hn*on'.'!.  720. 
SiiiMi.il  intercourse.  ■^7'*.  G12. 
*•  Sciitiment.il  Journey,  "  Sterne's,  GGL 
'•  Si-notis  Call,"   Law's.  l-*«.  21S. 
S.rmi.u»,  the  best  Kii>;li?h,  for  style,  57S. 
•^^,  rolU(  ti'ins  of,  <Ws. 

,  Johns  ,ii\;,   107.   2S.'>.  .'>.V5    603. 

.  Jojiusiitrs  advice  on  the  composition  of,  iVt'I. 
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521.  5>9.  53*2.  .573. 
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Mrs.  R.  B  ,  (Miss  Linley).  453.  7«'»7. 

,  Charles,  his  "  Kevulutlou  in  Sweden,"  591. 

Sherlock's  .Sermons.  579. 

,  tiie  Rev.  Martin,  bis  travels,  770. 

"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  Goldsmiths,  247.  M"*   ?»    - 

2:>3.  257. 
Shu'ldn,  Mr.  RolK*rt,  57.  504.  50C.  .^33. 
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1)47.  679.  6h3.  743. 

,  Dean,  141. 

Shoe-buckles,  269. 

Shopkeepers  of  London,  2^,  290. 

SI  lore,  Jane,  279. 

Short-hand,  2.53.  586.  713. 

Siam.  the  King  of,  6<t9. 

Sibbald.  Sir  Robert,  57'i. 

Sick,  uuty  of  telling  truth  to  the,  7C^. 

chamber,  737. 

Siddoiis,  Mrs.,  her  visit  to  Johnson,  741. 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip.  215.     .\rcadia  quuted,  5JS. 

,  .\l|;ernon.  249 

Siege  of  .\leppo.  583. 
SiRht.  Johnson's  defective.  100.  HXx', 
.Silence,  Johnson's  occasional,  2'»7. 
Simp.^on,  Joseph,  117.  H>.  54»3. 

,  Thomas,  the  engijieer,  119. 

.  Rev.  Mr.,  79.  618. 

Sin,  original,  "^92.  694. 
Sinclair,  Sir  John.  7(>f^». 

,  Mr.,  stiiibod  by  Savage,  35. 

Singularity,  200. 

Sins,  237. 

'•  Sisters,"  The,  a  comedy,  657. 

"  Sixti'jm-string  Jack»"  'AiG. 

Ske^gs,  Mr.,  pl.iys  on  a  broomstick,  143. 

Skene,  Sir  John.  I'M. 

Skie,  Isle  of.  312. 

,  Johnson'!)  ode  on,  313. 

Sl.nn's  Castle.  21»5. 

Slater,  Mr.,  the  drupsisl,  515. 

Slave-traU-.  John»on"s  abhurreucc  of.  562.  GC3. 
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Snialbroke,  Dr  ,  his  "  Sermons."  3.< 

Small  debts.  117. 

Smalritljie,  I)r.,  his  sermons.  57!>. 

Smart.  Christopher.  15.  •>*»   l(v3.  135.  143.  «^.     Jdr--  7^ 

Smelt.  Leonard.  Esq  .  645. 
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Garrick's  opinion  of,  662 

,  L.-idy,  «.V.32. 

,  CapLun,  619. 

,  Mr.,  56^S. 

Smnh'on.  Sir  Hugh,  220. 
Smoking,  KiH.  2x2. 

Sm.dlett,  Dr.,  IIM.  1.53.  212.  392.  504.    L<3tter  l«^  W  ti  -      ' 
Epitaph  corrotted,  .Yj2. 

,  Commissary.  .392. 

Sociability.  Johnson's.  75*. 

Society.  .594.     Our  duties  to,  175.  ?«. 

civilised,  customs  of,  1 '«0.  151.  l.Vi  175. 

Socrates.  5^5,     Learned  to  dance.  O". 

"  So/titufH  tuifen*  fiKtas."  Ac.,  .-author  of.  ankoo*^.  "•'' 

Sohmder,  Dr.,  226,  227,  aS  37.'«.  37V  rjTt. 
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••  S..ldior'«lettpr."47.  111. 
SoUiiidc.  |M8.  739. 

re.isnni  agaioit,  735. 

Solon.  1G8. 

SotixrM't,  Duchess  of,  154.    Duke  of,  3i0. 

S)<iicr\ille,  Jamrs,  thirteenth  Lord,  ftJO, 

Sonnambulisra,  Dr.  Blacklocke's,  977. 

Sophron.  in  the  "  Kambler,"  68. 

S.rboiine,  464. 

Sorntw,  206.  2M. 

.s<  >ul».  notion  of  the  middle  tUte  of,  77. 

S.uiuis.  343. 

.South,  Dr.,  his  vermons,  SIO.  579. 

Soiithwark,  people  i>f,  651. 

Soiithwfll,  Robert,  stHnzas  **  U{)on  the  Imave  of  Death,  4S0. 

,  rhoniAS.  second  Lord,  78.  123.  M3.  246.  653.  715. 

,  L^dy,  Johnson's  letter  to,  653. 

,  Thomas  Ge«>rf(p,  third  Lord  and  first  Viscount,  658. 

,  TlioDiMB  Arthur,  second  Viscount.  123.  246. 

,  Kdintind,  younger  brother  of  second  Lord,  653. 

-  -,  Kdmund.  third  son  of  the  first  Lord,  246. 
— .  the  Hon.  Misses  Frances  and  Lucy,  246.  645. 
.  Robert,  420. 

Sp.»do8,  344. 

V|.  im.  no  country  lest  knowv  than,  134. 189. 156. 

>i>  .ni»h  pUys.  659. 

S|  f.iking,  public,  443.    Johnson's  quallflcallons  for,  328. 

of  one's  self,  605. 

•    Spectator."  the,  65.  349.  454.  504.  573.  663.  664.  679. 684. 

*'  SfHculum  Humantt  Sai9ationi$"  464. 

S\'>-\U.  317. 

>i  ( liDan,  Sir  Henry,  on  the  fatality  attending  the  Inherit- 

.im-e  of  confiscated  church  property,  711. 
>!>•  'H-e,  Rev.  Joseph,  374.  675.    Uis  **  Anecdotes,"  145.  643. 

•  ►'•7  675. 
S]  iiic  r,  John  George.  Carl,  890.  646.    Countess,  480. 

.  Kdmund,  88. 90.  92. 

S|-irit»,  appearance  of,  116.  138. 328.  234. 389.  341.  685. 

,  «ul,  277. 

•*  spl.-en,"  the,  506. 

S|.)fu»,  29. 
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Sf^  III  ret.  the  Rev.  Mr.,  65. 

Si;u»'.  the,  304. 

St  i«.»  coaches.  758.  838. 

M  .ir,  the  Karl  of,  394. 

.SMiihope,  Mr.,  Lord  Chesterfield's  son,  R8.  317.  680.  774. 

-.  Karl.  48. 
sciiilfv.  Hans.  339. 
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.SM'itiiu,  Mr.,  the  pUyer.  4«9.  490. 

.s»  4ii\.in.  Temple,  his  account  of  Switserland.  617. 
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s'  iiT)ton,  Sir  George,  letter  to,  and  account  of,  124. 
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t  li.tni.  account  of  the,  65.'i. 
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.  i'  tTireiice  lH*twi*en  Johnson  and.  6l'J.  625. 
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*^'-'t  .^•••m,  :>«8. 
.sf  r  .'iHiafer,  Ix>rd.  391. 

'■^T.ttiwim.  201.  615.     Johnson's  valediction  to,  710. 
>'r  rht-n.  Lord.  298. 
."^tiirkland,  Mrs.,  465.  467.  533. 


Stuart  family,  119.  147.  353.  333.  .546. 

,  Mr,  of  Duneam.  kills  Sir  W.  Boswell  In  a  duel,  340. 

^— ,  Hon.  William,  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  723. 
— — -,  Hon.  Colonel  James.  634.  639.  rr41 . 

,  Andrew,  "  letters  to  Lord  Mans  field,  355.  494. 

,  Francis  and  Mrs.,  sUter,  54.  57.  641.  643.  748.  750.  837. 

— — ,  Rev.  James,  translator  of  the  Scriptures  into  Erse,  183. 

,  Harriot,  Life  of,  by  Mrs.  Lenox,  83. 

,  Lady  Mary,  daughter  of  Ix>rd  Bute,  300. 

Study,  plan  of,  139.  147.  155.  156,  157.  163.  168k  177.  266.  591. 

616.  6*28.  637.  657.  660.  767. 
-^— ,  Cumberland's  mode  of,  581 . 
Style,  68,  69,  70,  71.  343.  582  .590.  666.  673.  811. 

,  Burrowes's  Essay  on  Johnson's,  09. 

,  Addison's  and  Johnson's  compared.  71. 

^— >,  Johnson's  character  of  Addison's,  71. 

,  various  kinds  of.  243.  837. 

^— ,  metaphorical  expression,  a  great  excellence  In.  552. 
— — ,  of  writers  and  painters,  how  far  dislinguithahle,  .590. 
Subordination,  .5M3.   628.    Necessary  to  human  happiness, 

138.  151,  152.  176.  252.  265. 
^_,  impaire<l  in  England,  by  the  Increase  of  money,  584. 
^•^,  In  society,  duty  of  maintaining,  440. 
Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  310.  289.  884. 
Succession,  472,  473. 

Suckling,  Sir  John,  his  **  Aglaura."  a  play,  60S. 
Suetonius,  591. 

"  Sugar  Cane,"  a  poem,  485.  486.  834. 
Suicide,  255.  281. 707.  733. 
Sully.  99. 

Sunday.    Sre  S.ibhath. 

Sunderland.  Lord.  Johnson  inquires  for  a  life  of.  4R. 
SuperfKaiion  of  the  prers,  prejudicial  to  literature,  608. 
Superiors,  deference  to.  "^7. 
Superstitions.  166.  2iH. 
Supper,  a  turnpike  to  bed,  .599. 
Su*niclon,  .S39. 
Sutherland,  IHike  of,  884. 
Swallows,  19?. 
Swan,  Dr.,  40. 

Swearini{  in  conversation,  335.  507. 
Swene's  stone.  301. 
Swift,  15.  28.  37.  57.  71,  73.  1.13.  154.  204.  359.  345.  347.  460. 

484.  513.    Johnson's  prejudice  against,  277. 
,  his  "  Tale  of  a  Tub."  154.  243.  277.  4.17.   His  "  Conduct 

of  the  Allies."  195.    His  "  Gulliver's  Travels."  437.    His 

"  Journal."  716. 
— — ,  Ix)rd  Gower's  application  to,  37. 

,  Johnson's  opinion  of.  132.  I.M.  195.  220.  243.  377.  437. 

,  Ix}rd  Hailes's  opinion  of,  148. 

-^,  Johnson's  Life  of.  674. 
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death-bed,  841. 
Swimming.  Johnson's  skill  at.  .524.  836. 
Swinfen.  Dr.,  4.  7.  I'i  14  .'>70.  6.S4.     Mrs..  101. 
Swinton,  Rev.  Mr.,  authorship  of  the  Unirernal  HUtory,  89. 
Svdt'nham,  Dr.,  293.     Description  of  St.  Vitus's  dance,  42. 

'26'.!.    Johnson's  Life  of,  6.  46 
Svilncy.  Lady,  366. 

.Sympathy,  491.    With  others  in  distress.  206. 
"  Stjitemcdfla  Nahtrt."  27H. 


Table,  sinking.  Invented  br  I^uls  XV..  461. 

"  Tab'e  Talk,"  .Sf-ldnn'ti,  372.  719. 

Tacitus,  style  of.  '^42.  42K. 

Tait,  Rev.  Mr...1(ri. 

TaltwU.  Mrs.  Catiicrioe.  6.1 

••  Tale  of  a  Tub."    .Srr  Swift. 

Tali»ker.  (Col.  M»cI«vkI).  317,  818.  336,  3.V).  3.52,  3.5.1. 

"  Talk  "  and  "  ('onvfr*Htlon,"  J  '•  di«tinction  between,  719. 

Tnlkprs,  fKiitieraiit  piiblir,  ridiculed,  260. 

Tallow-cli.tndlcr.  story  ol  one,  443. 

T.i.)ninv'.  Johiisou's  knowledge  of,  348. 

Tarl««toii.  .'i8. 
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_— ,  John,  oil's  (ioiM-atioii  of  lloolc's  translation  of,  130. 

Tas««*.  2J.3.     i;e  in«'nnnt  of,  776. 

Tavfrn,  ilo*  th  «ir  of  a,  4».i. 

Ta\e'ii«,  4'*.'v  <i7H. 
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Tedious  gcnilfinan,  John«on's  remark  to  a,  243. 

"  T«lrm.irhu*."  (Iraham'*.  \:v.f.  Xt4.  5r«. 

"  Trlvmjchus,"lFci>«lon'i;.  372.  157. 
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Temple.  Sir  William.     His  itvlc.  60.  Mi 

.  Rev.  Mr..  U9.  IT'i.  '2fA).  436.    Character  of  Gray, 708. 

ToinptAtioii.  :»7.\ 

Tenants.  'M?].  H70.  443. 

'IVreiice,  41Mt.  mO, 

T«*'«timonv,  ".^T. 

Thalrs.  :iA. 

lliatrhin^'.  X^:^. 

Theft  allowc.l  In  .•^partn.  .^04. 

Thool.ald.  I^wis,  lid.  MS. 

Theocritus,  his  cliararter  as  a  writer,  &55. 

•*  Thfophiliis  InNulaniis,"  ."Ml . 

Thiekne^M-.  Thilip.  Km|..  hi*  '•  Travels,"  .^75. 

Tilings,  attention  to  small,  7'2I. 

Thirlhv.  Dr.  Stvan,  711. 

Thomas.  Mr.  Nathaniel,  .'■>24. 

.  (  olnn«-l.  7'2H. 

,  the  two  bishops  of  that  name,  44^. 

Thompson.  \V..  author  <»f  "   1  he  Man  in  the  Moon,"  400. 
Thom^on.J.,  l.M.   I'.>4.  A^<:\.  -VKi.  TlIO.  533.  53s.  iWA.  G7U. 

-.  Kev.  James.  hi«  ease,  .M.l.  Ml*",. 

Thornton.  Mrs.,  Geor>{<'  Il.'s  rompliment  lo,  18^^. 
— .  Honni  11,  Ksq.,  «>5   M.  h<j. 

.  his  l.nrleMiue  "  Ode  on  .St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  143. 

.  Henry.  Ksq.,  rvVI. 

ThouKlit*,  perplexing,  Johnson's  praver  against,  7h9. 

"  Thought*  in  Trison,"  Do.ltlS.  :,HCy.  ' 

•*  ThoM.'his,  Xc.   on   the    Falklanil   Islands."     5<*r  Falkland 

l-lands. 
Thral.',  Henrr,  Esq.,  r.0.  7«"i.   104.  IfA   1^0.  170.  107   203.  ^2, 

•>>■.' t,  T>1.  :Mi.'.    :vv.>.  4*24,  425    417.   10').  P.tl.  400.  5(X1,  .Wl,  502, 

:»<»;».  .'»2'.i.  5:{o.  5;»7.  f>V2.  o.m.  r.77.  r^si.  »;h7. 

,  Juhnson's  introduction  uuo  tlie  family  of,  100.  170.  C.V4. 

. .  hi<i  deKi^rn  of  hrinjjinK'  .lohnson  into  Parliament.  '223. 

.  Johnson's  letters  to.  ri32 

■,  address   to   South wark  electors,  by  Johnson,  f»53. 

.  hi>  reported  death,  5*jO. 

■.  hl^  (l.afh.  ix'l.  7'l3.  7i'i. 

,  sale  ot  his  l)rewery,  t>Hj.0'.i7. 

,  Mrs.     Srr  l'i<>zzi.    Jolinson's  opinion  of,  834. 

,  1  '^tters  to.  aiierdotes  by,  j>assim. 

,  Johnson's  Latui  Ode  to.  'MA. 

,  versrs  <mi  her  thirty-tifrh  birthday,  471. 

,  Henrv.  jun  .  death  of,  401.  405 

.  Mr.  .tohn  an«l  Mar>;aret,  his  wile.  100. 

— — .  Mis*,  (I,.idy  Keith),  415.  417.  423.  425. 

Thrc'liini:.  .'15.'>. 

Thn.niM<.  4tiS.     Johnson's  proposed  translation  of,  804. 

Thuf\dide«.  (ios. 

Tliiiiiou.  Lord.  37.  717. 

.  I'.oswcH^  letter  to,  on  J. '4  proposed  tourto  Italy,  772. 

,    Johnson's    b'tf.er  to,   T^l.     Ills  to  Johns«)n.  0^54.     To 

Heynulds,  7^2.     To  Mosweil.  775. 

opMii.>n  on  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit,  513.  H17. 

Thviine.  Mr.,  his  murder,   101 . 

Tillotson.  Archbishop.  GO,     Style  of  his  sermons,  578. 
Time  and  space,  (iC2. 
Timidity.  7<'.7. 

rm.ial.Dr..  forgery  of  his  will.  25-'». 
'I'iti,  history  of  Prince,  401. 
Tii.i-t>,  <)».3. 
T(ibcu)<iri»',  371. 

T< Kill's  eilition  of  Johnson's  dictionary,  00,  07. 
Toll  h<r.  Alderman,  of  Plymouth.  I'/J. 
Tc)l(  r.itiiin,  •.'«'.l,  2r>2.      I'niver^al.  »)20.  r>58. 
'•  'ii.iii  .b)iu>."'  1  iiddin^i's,  2.'is. 
Tomk»"v»Ti.  Mr.,  J.iluison's  letter  to.  823. 
Toiixin.  72.  7'.'. 
To(.ke.  15.  v   Jnhn  Home,  .5r,2.  Ofi'i  013.  016. 

.  his  "  Letter  to  >Ir.  Duuninfj  on  the  KngUsh  Particle," 

and  '*  I)iv»'r«i<>i)s  of  I'nrley."  OHi. 
Tiipliam,  tlir  Km-;  vrrsus.  for  a  libel,  490. 
Toplail),  Kev.  Mr  .  I'tio.  •^^^:\. 
T'trieN.252.  X*'^.  OC'",.  (")12.  0S7.  722. 
Torli)i>k.  .M  leli-an  ot.  433. 
Turre.  .M..  5't*'.. 
'I'oiy,  JuliM^on's  (lefmition  of.  07. 

.  .iii.i  \S  hii;,  Joluivr>n"i>  description  of,  7''1. 

T>>i  tore  III  lloll.ind,  l.'>0. 

Tow.  IV  Dr..  Ills  ••  Letter"  lo  J.,   430.     "  i;>say  ou  J.,"  0C7. 

T.iwii-lii<-.  :>.;{.  5m|. 

Towiiley,  t'liarles,  Ksq..  405,  .533. 

'I'.>\i  ii-nial!iir.',  1  hh. 

Town>lu'nd.  bi-hi  Hon.  Charles,  2.52.  405. 

.  Lord.  3^',i. 

Tow  nsoii,  IJ.  \ .  l")r  .  204. 

'Irade.  2(»7.  V.^'^.  WV.S.  'MH,  47^.     The  ra>:e  of.  343. 

■|'raii«'-.  .Iolins'>i>'>  kin>wlfli;e  ol",  34S.  3."»5. 

Tr.jd.'-ineii,  (i|i(ilence  ol.  37s. 

.^— ,  retired.  2l<I.     L'nhapjuness  of.  443. 

Tr.ul.-swomen,  010. 

Tradition.  2**0. 

Tra^'tdy,  5()(!.      A  stranj?e  one,  .570. 

'I'rajrie  aetm^',  Johnson's  contempt  of,  275.   5.50. 

TiMiisi.itK.ii.  1^1.  .■.(»<;.  '>S2. 

"  Tran-pirr,"  ditiiiition  of  the  word,  012. 

Tr.iiisubjtaiiti.itiun,  2.'s0.  202. 


Trapaad,  Mr.,  807. 

Travel,  Lord  Essex's  advice  on,  149. 

"  Traveller,"  Goldsmith's,  Nl.  165.  174.  O-W.  5*4.  '^r  S^4 

Travelling,  139.  148.  158.  214.  217.  4h5.  495. 4«.  S(6  i.i  4t. 

575.  586.  597.  616,  617.     Use  of  and  rules  for,  7v». 
'—^,  writers  of,  456.  .^75.  507- 
Treason,  constructive,  6H3. 
Trecothick.  Mr.  Alderman.  517.  562. 
Trees,  paucity  of,  in  Scotland.  2$-3i  'iH. 
Trial  by  duel,  271. 
Trianon,  463. 

Triennial  parliaments  advocated  by  Johnson.  Vfi. 
Trifles,  106.  04.     Duty  of  attending  to.  106.  Us.^IT. 
Trinileitown,  Lord,  572. 
Trinity,  263.  292. 
Tripasse,  Queen,  461 . 
"  Tristram  Shandy,"  484. 
Troughton.  Lieut.',  the  wanderer,  422. 
"  Trove,  Historyes  of,"  425. 

Trusler,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  his  ^  Principles  of  P'  btea-v'."   1 
Truth.  2.52.     The  bt>nd  of  wx-tety,  :t*\. 
,  great  importance  of  a  regard  to,  149.  IM.  C'.  d*.  L*' 

572.  0;!f,.  765.  7!46.  719. 

,  difference  between  physical  and  moral,  ©^. 

— —  essential  to  *tories,  479. 

Tuam,  Archbishop  of,  afterwards  Earl  of  Mayo.  737. 

TuU'g  Husbandry.  377. 

Tunbridge  Wells.  Johnson  at,  26.  58. 

•*  Turkish  J'py,"  383.     The  authors  of.  723- 

Turks,  475. 

Turnpike  roads,  effect  of.  85«». 

Turtf)n.  Dr.  and  Mrs.,  23.     Miss.  224. 

Twalmley,  the  inventor  of  the  irouiug-box,  721 . 

Tweedale.  Marquis  of,  497. 

Twining,  Rev.  T.,  transl.ition  of  Ari«totlp'«  "P.vr^^"  '•» 

Twis.*.  Richard,  "  Travels  in  .Spain."  445.  44^.  ^t.  .  * 

Tyers.  Mr.  Thomas.  .59.  79.  Mi.  105.  211.  2^7.  S45  4*. 

.  account  of.  5f«o.     Description  of  John»4jo,  t^7. 

Tyrawlty.  Lord,  249. 

Tyrconnel,  Lord,  53. 

Tvrwhilt.  Thomas.  Esq.,  his  "  Vindlcation.T31. 

Tytler,  William,  Esq.,  110.  .V>8.  399.  4«W  4.T2. 

,  his  character  of  Jolinson's  "  Journey. "  4tl 

,  Ale.vandcr  Eraser,  Lord  Woodhouieiee.  Xf  ^ 

Ulinish,  344,  345. 

Ulva.  370.  538. 

Ulysses.  176.  839. 

Union,  Scotch,  276. 

— —  with  Ireland.  Johnson's  prophecy  as  lo  tbf  H^'v  v 

**  Vnius  iaccrtw,"  meaning  of  (heexprt^ssiotiof  J^^tf.*-  • 

"  Universal  History,"  list  of  the  author»  of,  7'>7. 

,  Warburton's  and  Gibtx>n's  character  of  T'M- 

"  llnlversal  Visitor,"  Johnson's  esiiays  in,  103.444. 

University,  advantages  of  a.  838. 

Universities.  English,  not  sufficiently  rfch,  498. 

l"|wm,  Mr.,  15.  .58.  167.  '267. 

Upper-Ossory,  Lord.  529  573. 

Irban.  Sylvanus,  31  34.  48.     Johnson's  Latin  ndi  ta.  31 

,  letter  to,  proposing  "  Life  of  Savage."  JO. 

Urie,  Captain,  307. 

Urns,  Johnson's  dislike  to,  423.  ^^. 

"  Ursa  Major,"  423.  808  839.    Johnson  so  desigca:*^  fe^  -" 

Auchinleck,  398. 
lusher,   .\rchbishop,  60.    Luminary  of  Irish  cbercfe.  2^ 
Usury  laws.  502. 
Uttoxetcr,  Johnson's  expiatory  visit  to.  791. 

Vachell.  William.  Esq.,  .Vil.  .  _ 

"  lagahondo,''  Italian  translation  of  -  The  Raffib!*?.  ®^ 

Valetudinarian,  494.  545. 

Validre,  Mademoiselle  de  la,  278.  279. 

^'ails  to  servants.  201. 

Vanbrugh's  "  Provoked  Husband,"  190. 

Vandyke,  338. 

Vane,  Anne,  (JO.  279. 

Van  Helmout,233. 

Vanity.  K04. 

,  Cicddsmith's  extraordinarr,  203. 

"  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes."  5&.  177.  278. 

.  Byron's  opinion  of,  59. 
Vausittart,  Dr.  Robert,  117.  a43,  244.  425. 

,  Mr.,  425. 

.  Mr.  Henry,  117. 

V;i9a,  Gustavus,  40. 

Vauxhall  Gardens,  590.  600. 

Veal.  Mrs.,  ghost  story  of,  invented  br  Defoe,  3W. 

Venus  of  Apclles,  6S8.     Of  Medici,  nhS. 

Verses,  alleged  pleasure  in  wriLiug.  731. 

on  Ireland,  by  a  lady,  604. 

f.ivourito.  830.  837. 

Vertot,  M.,  258. 

Vesev.  Right  Hon.  Ajrraondesh»m,  298. 436.  63- 

.'Mrs..  1»;4.442.501.625.  637. 

'•  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  141 .  624.    Joboson  seUi  1  '^* 
Vice,  594.  612.615. 
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"  Vidoui  Intromliaion,"  argument  on,  844.  S47.  278.  814. 

Victoria,  Quc«n,  former  practice  with  regard  to  Mntencea  of 
di'rtth  abrogateid  on  ber  aocestion,  534. 

"  f'idit  ei  erebuil,*'  Ac,  by  whom  written,  696. 

ViuncuUMarTilliana,  461. 

Vilettl,  Rev.  Mr.,  773. 

*'  \  iltage/'apoem,  716. 

Viilirrs,  Sir  George,  ghoit  itorjr  respecting,  616. 

V intent.  Dr., 99. 

"  ^' indication  of  Natural  Society,"  Burke'i,  157, 158. 

Virgil.  15.  SI9.  945.  279.  381.  438.  559.  G06.  837-8. 

,  JohnBon'i  juvenile  translations  from,  10. 

^— «  comparatlTe  excellence  of  Homer,  559.  838. 

.^— .  lupmor  to  Theocritus,  655. 

,  his  description  of  the  entrance  into  hell  applied  to  a 

printing-house,  373. 

Virtue,  148.  594  613.  615,  616. 

,  happincM  depondeot  opon,  694. 

"  Viftion  of  Theooore  the  Hermit,"  considered  by  Johnson 
bio  best  writing,  59. 

Viv.jcity,  489.  ' 

Voltdire.  149.  171, 173. 174.  176.  204.  297.    372.  401.  461.  608. 

,  his  "  Candide  "  resembles  "  Rasselas,"  115.  617.     A 

^ond  narrator,  218.  His  attack  on  Johnson,  171.  His  dis- 
tinction of  Pope  and  Dryden,  173. 

Voting,  fight  of.  443. 

Vows.  179,  180  617. 

V)»«.  RcT.  Dr.,  113.  415.  469.  535.  790.  801. 

,  his  letter  to  Boswell,  535. 

,  Johnson's  letters  to,  535.  654. 801. 

,  Miss,  633. 


Wake,  Archblsbop  of  Canterbury.  444. 
Waldegrave.  the  ladies,  portrait  of,  113. 
Wages  of  labourers,  3.^6.  716. 
\N  ales.  Johnson's  tour  to,  415. 
——,  the  Prince  of,  his  situation,  718. 
.  Frederick  Prince  of,  60.  65.  185. 

-  — ,  George  (afterwards  George  IV.),  187. 

\N  Akt'T.  the  actor,  the  original  ^lacheath,  453. 

.  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper,  108.  531. 

,  John,  the  master  of  elocution,  735. 

,  Rev.  Robert,  400. 

W^li.  Dr..  the  physician,  763. 

Wallrr.  Rdmund,  the  poet.  291.  450.  606.  665. 

,  bis  ••  Divine  Poesie,"  761. 

.  Johnson's  Life  of,  666. 

.  Sir  William,  his  "  Divine  Meditations,"  704. 

-  \V.il loons,"  Cumberland's,  706. 
\\  almesicy,  Mrs.,  490. 

\\alm»tf7,  Gilbert.  Esq..  19.  34.  37.  38  54.  CI.  147.  399. 

.  his  character  by  Johnson.  19.  27.  147.  3U<i. 

.  hit  letter  recommending  Johnson  and  Garrick,  37. 

NV.ilnole,  Horace,  sen.,  45. 

.  Horace,  afterwards  Karl  of  Orford.  90. 113. 184. 1A9. 190. 

'/tri.  2n4.  233.  243.  253.  325.  345.  352.  362,  363.  430.  442.  444. 

:ttM  ft24.  629.  091.  720.  768. 

.  bis  share  In  the  "  Heroic  Epistle."  325.  708. 

,  bU  deicription  of  Bath-Baston,  44*2. 

,  tils  account  of  Dodd's  preaching,  Ml. 

-,  bit  "  Reminiscences  "  quoted,  53.  444.  553. 
_— .  hh  character  of  Johnson.  76N. 
,  Sir  Robert.  36. 40, 41. 61 .  104. 202. 233.  214. 362. 383. 447. 

M'2.  .V23.  553  C8 1. 
_— ,  Johnson's  opposition  to  hit  government,  41. 
\V.il»he,  LleutenanUColonel.  I9K. 
\\  .iltr)n.  Isaac,  his  "  Llf«  of  Bishop  Sanderson,"  quoted.  R42. 

Ill*  ••  Angler,"  415.     His  "  Lhct,"  413,  414.  4:.i.  4K3,  b'Ai. 
\\.4r.'2M.5H5.  661.728. 
\\  nrburton.  Dr..  2.  47.  54.  58.  83.  86.  110.  158.  IS.*).  219.  289. 

-/•;t.  303.  448.  559.  600.  669.  7'J4. 

.  hit  "  Doctrine  of  Grace."  293. 

.  Johnson's  high  opinion  of.  hf\. 

,  niiule  a  bishop  by  Fofw.  IH.*!.    Denied,  185.  2H9. 

■_— ,  opinion  of  Johnson's  '*  Obtervations  on  Macbeth,"  54. 

.  writes  thr  prcfarc  to  "  CUriMa."  83. 

,  J.'t  character  of, 660,  670. 7W.  J.'sconduct  towards,  COO. 

.  bi«  contest  with  Lowth.  3i».T 

W  .ird.  the  noted  quack  doctor.  630. 

W  .trdlaw,  Sir  H.  and  Lady  (Elisabeth  Halket),  205. 

\\  )rlcy  Camp.  Johnson  at.  6IM. 

\N  .irn'-r,  R..  his  "  Tour  through  the  Northern  Counties,"  791 . 

\N  irraiiti.  general,  199.    Death.  534. 

U  *rre«.  Dr..  WIO. 

.  Mr.,  the  first  bookvcller  at  Birmingham.  21.  43. 

\V.4rton,  Joseph,  mention  of  and  letters  to.  32.  75.  81.  'J2,  83. 

01 .  Uri  1*5.  153. 172. 173.  IH6.  215. 23.^  387.  ft2n,  .Vil .  Ci'>.  647. 
.  Thomas,  mention  of  and  letters  to.  13.  1ft.  19.  50.  62.  n5. 

■^.^  M.M9.  90.  91.92.93.  95,  96.  H'-i.  lOK.  110.  111.  112.  197, 

J'.M.  '214.  230.  3H7.  483.  547.  572,  573.  .W1 .  647.  O-'W. 
^^,  bis  accotmt  of  Johnson's  convi«rsaitons  at.Oxford,  88. 
— — .  his  opinions  on  Johnson's  Dictionary.  93. 

.  Johnson's  paroJi<»t  on  his  bad  style  of  poetry,  547. 

\N  i^fp.  his  Greek  Trochaics  to  Beniley.  430. 

\\  .Ui.h,  Johnson's,  192.    His  Catber's,  814. 


WaUon,  Bishop,  his  **  Chemical  Essays,**  692.  736.     Would 

equalise  bishoprics,  and  why,  692. 
,  Mr.,  315. 

,  Dr.,  the  historian  of  Philip  H.,  282.  285,  286. 528. 

WatU.  Dr.,  106.  135.  536.  618.  623.    Johnson's  Life  of,  536. 

Way,  Daniel,  Esq.,  706.    Mrs.,  740. 

Wealth,  254.  478.  584.  695.     Right  employment  of,  715. 

Weather,  influence  on  the  mind.  111.  146. 154.  785. 

Webster,  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  279.  400.  402.  411. 

Wedderburne,  Alexander.    See  Loughborough. 

Wedding  ring.  Johnson's,  76. 

Welch,  Saunders.  Esq.,  138.  603.  667,  668.  635.  719. 

— •,  Misses  Jane  (Mrs.  NoUekens)  and  Anne,  568. 

Wellesley,  Marquis,  253.  601.  610. 

Welsh  language,  431 . ;  and  parson,  423. 

Wentworth,  Mr.,  Johnson's  schoolmaster,  9,  10. 

Wesley,  Rev.  John,  mention  of  and  letters  to,  274.  436.  475. 

573.695.631  684.    His  ghost  story.  595.  631 . 

,  Charles,  696. 

West,  his  translaUon  of"  Pindar,"  663. 

,  James,  Esq.,  M.P.,  322. 

Westcote,  Lord,  afterwards  second  Lord  Lyttelton,  424.  650. 

Western  islands.    See  Hebrides. 

Westmoreland,  Earl  of,  117. 

Weston,  Sir  William,  31.  79. 

Wetherell,  Rev.  Dr.,  449.  476.  483.  489. 

Wharton,  Lord,  446. 

Wheeler,  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin.  425.  621.  652. 737. 

"  Whig,"  Johnson's  definition  of  a.  97.  606. 

,  a  SUffordshIro,  606.    The  Devil,  tne  first,  606. 

and  Tory,  692.  761. 

"  Whiggism.^  Johnson's  definition  of,  148.  316.  382.  463.  606. 
Whigs,  45.  253.  852.  358.  435.  588.  634.  732. 

alter  the  fireplace,  89. 

Whiston.  187. 

Whitaker,  Rev.  James,  his  **  History  of  Manchestor,"  609. 

Whitbread,  Samuel,  M.P.,  epigram  quoted  by,  344. 

Whitby's  "  Commentary."  359. 

White  Knight.  377. 

Whlttt,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph,  247. 

,  Rev.  Henry.  79 L 

,  Mr.,  factor  hi  the  Calder  estate,  303. 

,  Mrs.,  Johnson's  servant,  801 . 

Whitetield,  Rev.  George,  18.  202.  274. 63& 
Whitefuord,  Caleb.  770. 
Whitebead.  Paul,  35.  56.  86.  137. 301. 

,  William,  3.  35.  56l  137. 

Whiting.  Mrs..  427. 

Whitgiit.  L  Walton's  eulogy  on,  682. 

"  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  the  author  of,  259. 

Whyte.  Mr.  S.,  131.    Anecdotes  of  Johnson,  166.  437.  439. 

Wickedness,  337. 

Wickens,  Mr.,  anecdotes  of  Johnson  by,  8.1^. 

Wife,  Johnson's  advice  on  the  choice  of  a,  192.  341. 

Wight,  Mr.,  the  lawyer.  279. 

Wightman,  General,  309. 

Wi)(f,  316.  606.  837. 

Wilcox,  Mr.,  the  bookseller,  28. 

Wilkes,  John,  Esq..  35.  9a  117    134.  175.  200.  20.'..  213.  273. 

32.5.  383.  425  444.  478.  513.  516,  517.  555.  562.  571.  605.  648. 

664.  670.  (»7,  6HH,  680.  732. 

,  his  conduct  during  the  riots  in  1780.  648. 

-^,  hl$  Jeu  d'esprit  on  Johnson's  Dictionary,  98. 

,  Johnton't  opinion  of.  134.  .383.  5.55. 

— ,  meetings  between  him  and  Johnson,  513.  515.  ^7. 

,  Smollett't  letter  to,  respecting  Barber,  118. 

,  Israel,  Esq..  8.12. 

Wilkinson,  the  Mittes,  74. 

Wilks,  the  actor.  671. 

Will,  Johnton't.  801.    Burke's,  842. 

Will.roaking.  26.5. 

Willet,  Chict  Juttice,  8.  688. 

William  the  Third,  Johnton't  character  of.  352.  444. 

-^  the  Fourth,  Prin«  e  William  Henry,  187. 

WUliamt.  Mr.  Zacbariah.  99. 

.  Mn.  Anna.  43.  74.  h3.  101.  110.  118.  143.  ISA.  166.  181. 

194.  198.  208.  458.  470.  .503.  509.  510.  614.  5*24.  535.  537,  538. 

600.  6-20  737.  73M.  730,  740. 
^— .  her  letter  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  459.    Her  death.  737,  738. 
— ^,  Miss  Hvlen  Maria.  7-57. 

.  Sir  Charles  Hanbur)-,  98.  184.  357. 

Willis.  Dr.  Thomas.  373. 
Wilmot.  Chief  Justice.  8. 
Wilton.  Rev.  T.,  bis  *'  Archsralogical  Dictionary,"  711. 

,Mr..  79. 

.  Father,  40a 

Windham.  Risht  Hon.  William.  13.  332.  432.  534.  616.  719. 

723.  734.  733.  755.  784.  786.  kOO. 
— — .  his  hypochoudriacism.  617.  MO. 
—— .  hit  Jonrn«il  of  conversation  with   Johnson,  837.,  and  of 

his  last  tnomentt.  838. 
Windut't  "  Journey  to  .Mequlnet,"  420. 
Wine.  220.  '243,  243.  38-2.  336.   A*0.   507.  508.  551.  576.  578. 

579.  599.  006.  007.  609.  627. 

,  reason  and  times  of  J.'s  abttinence  from.  78.  174.  599. 

Wingfleld.  Edward,  second  Viscount  Ponertcourt,  351. 
Winifred's  Well,  419. 
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Winton.  Rarl  of,  289. 

Wirgman's  tny-ahop,  6OT. 

Wlrtemberg,  Prince  of,  '240.  * 

Wise,  Dr.  Franris,  89,  90. 

Wispdome,  Robort,  his  prayer,  420. 

Wlshart,  Dr.  William,  on  death-bed  repentance,  360. 

,  Mr.  George,  284. 

Wit,  ft07.  r.88. 
Witchcraft,  277.  317. 
Wtlches,  239.  277.  627. 

in  Macbeth,  300.  627. 

Witnesses  in  courts  of  justice,  347. 
Wives,  341.  637.  664. 
Woodhouselee,  Lord.    See  Tytlcr. 
Woffington,  Miss,  349.    l»egg,  584. 
Wolfe,  General,  311. 
W'oUaston.  8. 

Women,  341.  451.  .593.  664.  760,  761. 
——of quality,  616. 

preachers,  157. 

Wood,  Anthony,  12. 

,  H.,  on  Homer,  837. 

Wo<xlcocks,  192.  2f)0. 

Woodhouse,  the  )K>eticaI  shoemaker,  170.  219. 

Wooll,  Rev.  John,  his  "  Life  of  Warton,"  83.  647. 

Worcester,  424. 

"  Word  to  the  Wise  "  Johnson's  prologue  to,  532. 

Works  designed  by  Johnson,  794.  820. 

,  list  of  Johnson's,  821. 

World,  injustice  of  the  complaluti  against  the,  714. 

"  World,"  the,  84.  143.  499. 

"  World  Displaved,"  J.  writes  the  Introduction  to,  117. 

Worldly-mindedness,  singular  instance  of,  601. 

Worthington,  Dr.  William,  420.  424. 

Wortley,  Col.  James  Stuart.    See  Stuart. 

Wottou,  Sir  H.^  commeuded,  837. 


Wraxall,  Sir  Nathaniel  WiUiam,  457.  644.  646. 
Wrexham,  423. 

Wright,  Mr.  Richard,  of  Lichfield.  20.  612. 
Wrlteri,  modern,  the  moons  of  literature*  608. 

to  the  Signet,  384. 

Writing,  alleged  pleasure  in,  731. 

WjHtt,  Mr.,  the  architect,  236. 

Wynne,  Sir  Thomas,  and  Lady  Catherine,  422L 

Xenophon,  his  "Treatise on  Economy,"  hIA. 

,  his  "  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand."  664. 

,  "  Memorabilia,"  by  Edwards,  621. 

Xerxes,  561. 

Yalden,  the  poet,  135.  622. 

Yates,  Mrs.,  the  actress,  643. 

Yonge,  Sir  William,  61.  233. 

"  Yorlck's  Sermons,"  253. 

York,  Edward,  Duke  of,  dedication  to,  ITS. 

— ,  Duke  and  Duchess  of,  156. 

.  Cardinal,  325. 

Yorke,  Sir  Joseph's  Dragoons,  19B. 

Young,  Dr.,  65.  67.  3-57.  580.  673.  C92,  KO.  763. 

his  "  Night  Thought!,"  207.  357.  673.    "  t'- n;?.t 

on    Original    Compotdtions ;"    **  Lore    of   Fame.' 

"  Universal  Passion,"  673. 
— ,  Life  of,  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  Croft,  673. 

,  his  writings  described  by  Johnson,  Q3. 

•— ,  Mr.,  his  criticism  on  Gray's  Elegy,  797. 
Young  people,  Johnson's  fondness  fori  l>'i2. 
Yvery,  Lord  Egmont's  history  of  the  house  of,  7*^. 

Zenobia,  a  tragedy,  by  Murphr,  191. 
Zobeide.  a  tragedy,  by  Cradock,  506w 
Zouch,  Rev.  Dr.,  483.  529. 
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*^M.  emch. 

'he  author  haa  now  inconteatably  won  for  hlmielf  the 
not  meroly  of  a  hUtorian,  but  of  the  historian  of 
re.'*— Qwarferlff  Review, 

tlr.  Grote  is  beyond  nil  question  Me  historian  of 
ce.** — Tim%e*. 

ni. 

HE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the 
s-ion  of  Henry  VU.  to  the  Denth  of  Georfe  IL  By 
nv  IIalLiAM.  Sixth  Edition,  i  toIs.  8to»  2iM. 
Mr,  Hallnm  has  great  industry  and  great  acnteness. 
tiiowlcdge  ia  extenaire,  Tarious,  and  profound;  and 
iiiiiid  is  equally  distinguished  b^  the  amplitude  of  its 
3  and  delicacy  of  its  touch." — Edinburgh  Review. 

HE  STATE  OF  EUROPE  DURING  THE 
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1%  Hv(\  84#.  Sumaiia.vTAL  Noraa.  1iwo,l0t.6d, 
Ihe  moat  complete  and  highly-flnished  amon|r  many 
kt)le  worka.  It  ia  a  series  of  flnely-drawn  hiatoriaJ 
lLcs." — North  AmorienH  Review. 

▼. 
IISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Peaee 
trecht  (1713)  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1763).  By  Loud 
II IN.  Second  Edition.  4  Tola  8vo»  6S«. 
Ixird  Bfabon  has  a  very  just  judament  of  things.  He 
p*  •ensibly,  deariy,  and  pleasantly.  His  book  has  the 
r-.tjr  of  a  French  memoir,  without  its  insincerity.**— 
m«j«er. 

IISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  OF  THE  SUC- 
MON  IN  8PAIK.  By  Loan  Mahon.  Second  Edition. 
>.     Bto,  1S#. 

I'ord  Uahon's  narrative  refleeta  a  aingulariy  weU< 
•rrd  mind — it  ia  eomprehenaire,  clear,  and  llTely.*'— 
uier/y  Review. 

▼n. 
>PAIN  UNDER  CHARLES  THE  SECOND ; 
i*ir    Kxtraete  from   the  BrAirHOPa    Correspondence. 
I^'Mo  Mahoiv.   Second  Edition.    Po«t  8ro,  8r.  <M. 
A  very  cnrioos  volume  t  of  sterling  value."— 5/»cera/or. 
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THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE 

M.IMI  REVOLUTION  OF  1040--1(IB&  By  JLOuxot. 
ond  Edition.    Poet  iro,  U. 

STATE  PAPERS  DURING  THE  REIGN 
KING  HENRY  VIIL    6  vole.  4 to,  SOf.  each.    {Pub- 
itti  by  mnthoritv.) 


RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES  OF 
ROAIE.  Translated  from  the  German.  By  Mr»  Auvriir 
Third  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo,  24#. 

**  An  excellent  book,  excellently  translated.  It  now  takes 
its  place  among  the  Enolibh  CLAasica.**— A'lftn^ifr^AiZeo. 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  SERVIA  AND 
THE  SERVIAN  REVOLUTION.  From  the  German. 
By  Mra.  Kaan.     Second  Edition.    Map.    8to.  15s. 

**  A  work  much  required,  and  worthily  takes  its  place  by 
the  side  of  Rambb'b  Poraa  or  Romk,  bt  Mas.  Acstiii." 
— Morning  Pott. 

Xfr. 

RANKE'S    HISTORY    OF  PRUSSIA,  and 

MBMOIRB   OF    TRB    ROUSB    OF     BRANOBNBUaOH.     FrOm    the 

German.    By  Sim  AxBXAirDBa  Gordon.   3  vula  8to,  3Ss. 

**  The  translators  of  this  work  have  done  it  every  iustice, 
and  its  continental  repute  is  a  guarantee  of  its  value  and 
importance.  It  reflects  many  new  lights  upon  points  of 
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ZIII. 

THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN&  BySiaGABDNBB  Wiuunson. 
Third  Edition.    Plates.    5  Tola  8vo»  4/.  4#. 

*'  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  has  done  more  to  make  the 
people  of  the  Pharaohs  known  to  us  modems  than  any 
contemporary  writer.'*— il/Aen«tim. 

HISTORY    OF    INDIAr-THE   Hindoo 

ANO  MABOMMBOAN  PBRI0D8.       By   the  Hoit.  MoUNTBTt'ART 

Elphinstdnb.    2'AJrd  Edition.    Map.    8to,  18#. 

**  A  work  of  the  greatest  authority  and  learning— one  of 
the  latest  and  most  Taluable  works  on  the  Eastern  Empire." 
—Sir  Robert  Feel. 

HISTORY     OF   THE   SIKHS,   from   the 

OBIOIN  or   THB  NATIOIT  to  THB    BATTt.B   or    THB  SUTLBJ. 

By  Capt  J.  D.  CuNNiiiroHAif.    Maps.    Svo,  l&e. 

**  The  first  connected  narrative  of  the  Sikhs,  with  any  pre- 
tension to  historical  dignity,  and  is  lesiljr  an  excellent 
supplement  to  the  history  by  Elphin9toiie."—Ejfaminer. 

XTI. 

HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  from  the 
Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Extinction  of  Paganism  in  tho 
Roman  Empire  By  Rev.  H.  U.  Miuiam,  Dean  of  St.  Panl'a 
3  vola    8vo,  Xe. 

*'  A  safe  book  for  all  to  read.  The  divine  origin  of  Cbriii- 
tianity,  and  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  every- 
where maintained.**— I^r.  Murdoch. 

XTII. 

HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN 
CEYLON.  Its  Introduction  and  Progress  under  the 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  British,  and  American  Mfft*ftna 
By  Sia  J.  Embbmiv  Tbnw bnt.    Woodcuta.    8va 

XTIII. 

THE  COURTS  OF  LONDON  AND  VIENNA 

in  the  17th   Century.     Extracted  from   the  Correspon- 
dence of  Loan  Lbxjnoton,  Minister  of  Vienna,  1694—96. 

8TO. 

xrx. 
HISTORY   OF     THE     FALL     OF    THE 
JESUITS  IN  THB  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.    Fram 
thepreneh.    Post  8to,  8«.  (kt 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR, 
1779—1780,  wlUi  ■  dHoriptloa  oT  Ibat  GiiTUon  (rom  the 
tirllot  pariodi.  Br  Johh  Dumwuiii.  FuM  tn,  b.  ed. 
"A  book  »  fepLMv  with  bitait«t  fend  lalDmiuloii  aa  u 
be  tmlT  ■  leipnd  ol  the  Uslted  Serriae  i<  Uh  dnj."— 
BnUad  Strritt  HtgtittH. 


THE  TWO  SIEGES  OF  VIENNA  BYT 
TDRK&     FnHn    the  naMii     Bj  Imb  Eiii. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  RUSSIA.  1^.2 
OHieAi.  Cail  Vfn  Ctjiiiuvin.  PrOB  riit  1. 
Mep.    Sra,  lOi.  ti. 


COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  WAP. 
RUSSIA  AND  ORRMANT,  Ult-IL  Br  a 
CakGnosBCmciar.    IHi^iD*  ud  Ftas  i  . ' 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIBS. 


LORD    HERTEY>S    MEMOIRS    OP   THE 

BEION  OP  QBORaS    □.   AND  QITKBN   CAROUME. 
Bdlled  br  Mr.  Cucua.    Portnlt.    !  ToIi.  Sn,  Xi. 
"  Tbe  fntlMt  amnloii  ts  oat  EstUtb  blrtorietl  Uunlne 


oainuutT  ef  WeJpult'i 


<  or   the  < 


in  of  Pip 

LORD  SIDUOUTH'S  LIFE.      By  tha  Dun 

M  It!  Indlridul  (Dbjecl,  ud  Uia  bMo- 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF 
CRAWFURD  AND  BBLCARRES ;  wi.  LIVES  OF  THE 
LINDBATi.    Bj  Lops  LwDUT.   3ToU,am,MJ. 

"Oaeot  the  TOT  b<H  eiMBiiwu  s(  FuiU}  BMoiT  that 
iKaitafaMtiitSariM."—Qiiattetif  Rnitw. 

LIVES  OF  THE    LORD    CHANCELLORS 

OP  ENOLAND,  nun  na  ainuOR  tiMU  TO  IS39.     B]> 
Loud  CAHpaaLL.    T)k<rd  £df(fDn.    7  vole  Sro,  N.  Ir- 


LIVES  OF  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICia  OF 
ENGLAND,  raoM  ni  Nowim  Oodtttwi  nu.  ma  D«a«i 
or  Lou  HimnELB.  Bj  Loan  Cunau-  1  Tola,  tro,  aOe. 


EnfUih  gnUCBaB.''— SiaokicoW. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  SAMUEL  ROMILLY. 
WitH  bla  DIARY  AND  COERBaPONDENCE.  Bj 
bbBon,  ThirtESMm.  FortntL  1  ml*,  fep.  Iro,  lit, 
■  alDcnlaflj  toiuUai    and    HjrUlBt."— 


LIFE   OF  THE   GREAT  LORD  CLIVE. 

Bt  Rot.  Q.  R  Oiaia.    Poat  Bn.  b. 

"The  namtin  ti  deal,  tutalned,  aad  eoUdi  lad  tba 
book  le  a  MHbj  addlUoo  M  tba  bil  vt  ov  popular 
bi^taphiM."— SpectaJar. 
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xzr. 
THE    LIFE  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MUNRO. 
By  Her.  O.  B.  Gudo.    Focft  8to,  8». 

XXIU 

LIFE  OF  SIR  DAVID  WILKIF  With  his 
L.ettan  and  JonniAli.  Bj  Ajulan  Cumnifaiuj*.  Portrait. 
3  voli^  8to,  4St. 

**  A  wmk  of  giMt  laleNrt."— OMiitaMM'f  JfiVMriM. 

zxni. 

LIFE  OF  THOMAS  STOTHARD,  With 
Ponooal  RanfaiMenoeb  Ify  Mm.  B«ay.  Woodonti.  4to. 

ZZIT. 

LIFE  AND  VOYAGES  OF  COLUMBUS 
and  hta  Compudoiu.  By  WAnnraioir  lavuMb  TMrd 
JCiiiticm.    lUpt.  3  vols.  8to.  SU.  6d. 

ZXT. 

LIFE  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.  By 
^^AmmiHVfom  Irtiho.    Post  8to,  6». 

"  Thit  «xceUtttt  aod  Tcry  CDlataiataiff  lift."— JTorDmy 

ZZTI. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  LORD  BYRON. 
By  Thomas  Mooaa  Sew  and  Cheaper  EdUUm, 
Portrait*.    Complete  in  One  Volnine,  Royal  8to. 

'*  A  work  wUeh  aanet  always  fona  an  btemtiBf  portion 
•f  the  hietovy  of  £aglieh  titeratare."— 31taet. 

XZYJI. 

LIFE  OF  ROBERT   BURNS.     By  J.  G. 
jAfcmMAWiT.    Fi/lh  Edition,  Foap.  9fQ,  S#. 

ZZTIII. 

LIFE  OF  REV.  GEORGE  CRABBE.  By 
his  Son.    Portraits.    Peap.  8to,  4j^ 

**  We  never  read  a  Boie  interesting  pieee  of  Uognphy.** 
'—AtMenmmm, 


xxiz. 


SHORT  LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 
By  Thomas  Gamfbux.  Port  9Ttk  te. 


LIVES    OF     MAHOMET    AND    HIS 
6UCCBaB0B&  By  WAsmiraiov  lanira.  S  vols,  Ihro,  91«. 


LIFE  OF  GENERAL  WASHINGTON.  Bj 
Wasmikotov  iMTma.    8to.  Jfearlp  Beadg, 

LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  SIR  P.  DURHAM. 
By  Capt  A  MuBBAT.    8TO,af.6d. 

zxxni. 

LIVES  OF  GALILEO,  TYCHO  BRAHE, 
AND  KEPLER.  By  Sir  D.  Baawsm.  Seeand  BditioH, 
Fmp,9fo,4§.9d» 


MEMOIR  OF   WILLIAM  SMITH,  LL.D. 
(Tbb  QaoMoiar.)  By  Jonn  Pniixifs,  F.RJS.    8to^  7$,  «d. 


LIFE  OF  JAMES  WATT.  Bj  M.  Ahaqo. 
From  the  Prsnoh,  by  J.  P.  MoiaiuAD^  li.A.    8ro,  8e.  6d. 

XSXTI. 

A  NAVAL  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTION ARY 
OP  ALL  UTUHO  OPFICBR&  ^y  W.  R.  O'BYUfa. 
Royal  8v0k  4S«. 

ZXXTII. 

MEMOIR  OF  LORD  SYDENHAM.  Bj 
O.  P.  Scaora,  M.P.  Seeomd  SdiUcn.  Portrait  8yo»  9f .  6d. 

xxxTiir. 

EARL  DUDLEY'S  LETTERS  TO  THE 
LATE  BIBUOP  OF  LLAMDAFP.  Aeend  EdUiviu 
Portrait.    8vo,  lOe.  6d. 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  INDIA.  Bj  the 
late  Bunor  Hnaaa.    9  Tola,  port  Sto,  lir. 

**  We  envy  thoee  who  read  tiMee  fhsnning  Joansle  for 
the  flrrt  ttsM."— Jltfaatesr. 

LETTERS  FROM  MADRAS ;  or.  Life 
iM  Iif VIA.   By  a  Laov.    Port  iito,  t«.  Ctf. 

*'  A  wfleome  addition  lo  oar  rtore  of  liteniy  •atsftaia- 
ment.**— SH#«Mia. 

IlL 

THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 
IN  I>I A.  By  Rer.  CnAai.ss  AcLAWOw  Port  8vo,  if .  M. 

**  Written  la  an  easy  aaaffected  ecyle  i  aad  the  ■keC^ee 
wbldi  it  giree  ef  Baropeea  life  and  UMnnen  nnder  an 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  A  RESIDENCE  IN 
CAROOL.  ByBmALBXAjroaaBoavaa.  BetmdEdtUm. 
Platee.    Sro,  Ite. 

**  The  charm  of  the  book  is  its  booysat  style.  Personal 
ebsrsrter,  domettie  scenes,  snd  onentsl  manners  are 
painted  with  vifadty,  esse,  aad  UghtneMof  toach.*'— 
SpeetaUr, 

VOYAGE  UP  THE  INDUS  TO  THE 
BOCRCB  or  THE  RITBR  OXUS,  bf  Kabnl  aad 
Bsdslfhihan    By  Llent.  Jonr  Woon.   Mapb    Sto,  14*. 

••Ihe  valoable  acotraphical  drtsile  which  Lieat.  Wood 
bsa  collected,  aad  hie  deer  ■ketches  of  locisty,  lender  his 
votone  ooe  of  the  immI  sgissehia  aad  lastnctifa  of  its 
clsst.*'— jfttsMmei. 


SKETCHES  OF  PERSIA.  By  Major 
Oenena  Bia  JoaN  MAMoui.    PortSvo,  Cr. 

**  The  Persians  are  heic  prsseated  with  all  the  inteiert 
bnt  withoot  the  esricatars  of  oar  «■"-*-§  fitisad  Hsiii 
Bsba.**— gaerfsr^  MUvlew, 
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Malacca,  and  BmoAfoaa.   Bf  Tlent.  Nairsoan.    S  toIb. 

8vo,  96f  . 
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HINDOSTAN,  G«ogi«phieiny,  rtatirtfeallj, 
and  historically  described.  By  Wairaa  Bamiltov. 
Maps.    STOliL4to,4L14s.6d. 


THIRTEEN  YEARS*  RESIDENCE  AT 
THE  COURT  OP  CHINA,  In  the  serrioe  of  the  Emperor. 
By  PATBaa  Ripa.    Port  8to,  S«.  «. 

"  As  Interesting  a  work  as  say  thrt  has  appeand,  art 
eieeptlnff  Bonow's  Blbls  in  tfpein."— S^selalor. 

THE  NORTHERN  PROVINCES  OF  CHINA. 
With  a  Tlsit  to  the  Tsa  aad  Cottsa  Coontrlsa.  By 
Roaaar  Foamjira.   Second  Edition,   Plates.   Svo,  Ite. 

**  This  is  a  fsaoiae  book— as  foil  of  iatsiart  and  amass- 
swat  ss  it  is  smpty  of  prrtsasss  rt  flae  writiaf.  A  traveller 
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SLAND£R&  By  UsRMAHir  Mzltiua  S  vola.  poet 
vo,  12m. 

**  The  book  ie  excellent,  quite  fir*t-rate.*'— Bfarihooorf. 

*'  Since  the  joyoue  moment  when  we  fiiat  read  Robineon 
Crusoe,  and  belicTcd  it  all,  and  wondered  all  the  more 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  BUSH  LIFE  IN 
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*VALE&    By  Mas.  MxRKDiTR.     FoatSvo.    9s.6d. 

**  Mrs.  Meredith  is  a  pleasant  unaffected  writer}  and  the 
took  derivea  interest  from  being  a  lM^*e  view  of  New 
(outh  Wales."— Sprdtf/or. 
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WORKING  MAN'S  HAND-BOOK  TO 
lOUTH  AUBTRALLA.  By  G.B.  WtuunsoM.  Map.  16mo, 

**  Mr.  WiUdnaon'a  book  ia  by  many  degreea  the  best  in 
practical  scnaa  we  have  aecn." — Murnittg  Adoertuer. 
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NEW  ZEALAND.  With  some  Account  of 
he  Beginning  of  the  Britlah  Colonisation  of  the  laUnd. 
iy  E.  J.  WAKsncLD.    With  Map.    8  vola.  8to.  88ff. 

"The  most  complete  and  eontinnoua  history  of  British 
Colonisation  in  New  Zealand  which  haa  ^>peaied."— 5,peel. 
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VISITS  TO  CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND 
rue  AT  AN.  By  Johh  L.  BrapaxNa.  A  New  Edition. 
vula.  Poet  8vo.    Ntarly  Readp. 

"  These  delightful  volumea  (  It  ia  grievoua  to  quit  a  atore 
o  brimful  to  overflowing  of  what  we  lUie  beat.*' — AiAeneeum, 
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MEXICO     AND    THE    ROCKY    MOUN- 

TAINS.    By  Obokob  F.  Ruzroif.    Post  8vo,  dt. 

**  A  capital  book,  alike  attractive  fori  la  narrative  of  travel, 
lith  its  hardships  and  incident*,  for  its  pictures  of  scenery 
ind  society,  for  the  direct  information  it  imparta  aa  to 
kiczico  and  the  incidental  glimpses  it  gives  ua  of  the  Ame- 
icans  and  their  armies  in  Mexico.'*— jjpcefa/or. 
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JOURNEYS  ACROSS  THE  PAMPAS.    By 

Uk  FaANCia  Ubao.    Fiwt  8vo,  8f.  6d. 
**  Thia  book  haa  all  the  intereet  of  a  novel.'*— StfJMlte  Rev. 
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VOYAGE  OP  A  NATURALIST  ROUND 

rHE  WORLD.    By  CMABLsa  DARwm.    Foet  8vo,  St.  9d. 
**  The  author  ia  a  flrst-rate  landscape  painter,  and  the 
ireariest  solitudes  are  made  to  teem  with  interest."  — 
^uurUrtjf  Review. 
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A  VOYAGE  UP  THE  RIVER  AMAZON, 
%ND  A  VIKIT  TO  FAR  A.    By  William  H.  EowAare. 

i'o»t  8vo,  it.  ed. 

"  Pull  of  novelty;  we  can  hardly  open  a  pa^e  which  has 
lot  iu  picture  for  the  general  obaerver,  and  its  product  for 
bosc  who,  like  8ir  Joseph  Banks,  look  on  the  earth  as  one 
r^t  museum*" — Athenttum. 
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A     CHRONOLOGICAL     ACCOUNT     OF 

VOYAGES  or  DISCOVERY  to  tbb  ARCTIC  REGIONS, 
From  the  earlieat  period.  By  Sin  John  Babbowt.  Maps. 
8  Tola.  8vo.  87«. 

**  Recorda  of  enterprise  and  endurance,  of  resolute 
perseverance,  and  of  moral  and  physical  courage,  which  we 
take  to  be  peculiar  to  Knglish  seamen,  and  to  make  one 
proud  of  the  name  of  Engliahman.** — i^jremiiser. 
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A  FIRST  AND  SECOND  VISIT  TO 
NORTH  AMERICA,  with  Obsorvationa  on  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Nova  Sootla.  By 
Sib  Chablbb  Ltbll.    ind  Edition.    4  vola.  poet  8to,  30t. 

"Sir  C.  Lyell  viaited  America  not  merely  aa  a  man  of 
science  or  a  philosopher,  but  as  a  man  of  sense  and  of  the 
world,  eminently  imbued  with  qualifications  to  constitute 
him  an  astute  obaerver." — Liurary  Gazette. 
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TOUR  THROUGH  THE  SLAVE  STATES, 
from  the  River  Fotomao.  to  Tezaa  and  the  Frontiers  of 
Mezico.  By  Q,  W.  FBATBBBSTOiriiAUOH.  Platea.  8  vola. 
8vo,a8f. 

**  The  noticea  of  the  natural  history,  and  the  mines,  are 
novel  and  interesting ;  and  his  pictures  of  the  heroes  of  the 
bowie  knife  are  remarkably  characteristic  and  entertaining." 
— AVkf  Monthljf  Magiutine. 
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VOYAGE  TO  TEXAS  AND  THE  GULF 

OF  MEXICO.  By  Mas.  Houtfrooif .  8  vols,  poet  8vo.  2U. 

"  The  information  contained  in  thia  admirable  work  will 
be  very  important  to  thoae  who  have  an  idea  of  aettling 
abroaiL"— Timcf. 

FOREST  SCENES  AND  INCIDENTS  IN 
CANADA.  By  Sui  Gbobob  Ubad.  Second  Edition, 
Fost  8vo»  IQv. 

LETTERS  FROM  CANADA  AND  THE 

UNITED  STATE&  By  J.R.Goolby.  8  Tola.  poetSvo,  I6t. 
**  Here  is  at  least  one  English  book  of  which  the  Ameri- 
cana cannot  reaaonably  complain." — Athenteum, 
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MEMOIRS  OF  A  CHURCH  MISSIONARY 

IN  CANADA.  By  Rov.  J.  Abbott.    Poet  8vo,  Sf .  6d. 

**  The  little  work  before  ua  ia  a  genuine  account  of  what 
a  miasiooary'a  life  ia  now  in  Caaaida.  Under  an  invented 
name,  it  ia  the  story  of  the  writer's  own  eiperience,  told  in 
a  straightforward  and  unaffected  manner,  with  conriderable 
power  of  description.''^  Otuudiun, 
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EXCURSIONS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 
The  Cod  Fishery— Fog  Banka  Sealing  Ezpedltton,  he. 
ByJ.B.JUKB8.    Map.    8  vola.  poet  8vo,  8I«. 

LIT. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A   RESIDENCE  IN 

TBE  WEST  INDIESw   By  M.  O.  Lzwia.    Foet  8vo,  U.  9d. 
"These   amusing   atoriea   of  actual  Jamaica  life.*'— 
Qwtrtertjf  Review, 
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DATES  AND  DISTANCES ;  or,  a  Tonr  of 
Sizteen  Months  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Foet  8vo, 
8t.  6d. 

LTI. 

DALMATIA  AND  MONTENEGRO;  with 
A  Jouhmbv  to  Moatab  in  HaBTtBOoTi^ra,  Airn  RBMAaxa 
o>«  TBB  SLATOif  ic  NATfom  By  Sib  GAnmrsB  WiuuNaoM . 
Flatea.    8  vola.  8vo,  48«. 

'*  The  work  ia  illustrated  bv  numerous  woodcuts,  which 
are  striking,  and  well  czemtcd.  'J  he  information  which  it 
contains  ia  varied  and  useful,  whilst  its  interest  is  greatly 
enhanced  bj  iu  appoaiteoeaa  to  contemporary  evenu."— 
Morning  Chronicle, 
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ETRURIA ;  or.  The  eactaBtLooal  Bfaoiimeiitsof  Btnman 
Art    By  Obokob  Dbitnu.  Flatet.    2  toU.  8to.  4S«. 

**  A  Tihidble  ■torehooM  of  diwlnl  and  antiqiuunftn  Ion 
to  every  Kholar ;  uid  the  moit  general  reader  matt  be  at- 
tracted by  their  pleasant,  thougf  aomewhat  dieeonire  style. 
In  thU  reepeet  Mr.  Dennit'a  book  remind*  ua  not  a  little  of 
Mr.  Ford's  veiy  entertaining  Hahs-book  fob  Sfaiw.*'— 
Edinbyrgh  IU9i€W. 

RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  URAL 
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"  Many  adminbla  memoira  baTe  reanltad  from  theae 
czcuraiooa}  bat  the  crowning  triomph  ia  the  great  work 
bcfora  oa.  It  ia  impoosible,  by  eztraiet,  to  convey  an  idem 
of  the  valne  of  ita  contenU."— iliAcBiim. 
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DOMESTIC  MANNERS  OF  THE  RUSSIANS. 
Deaoribed  from  a  Year'a  Reaidenoe  bi  that  Oouatiy.  By 
Ber.  R.  L.  Ybhablbb,  M.A.   Poet  8vo»  &f .  6d. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  SHORES  OF  THE 
BALTIC.    By  A  Ladt.    Foat  8to»  9$,  (Id. 

"  A  aerie*  of  charming  deaeriptions.  The  style  la  foil  of 
case  and  freshness.**—  Sxaminer. 


NORWAY  AND  HER  LAPLANDERS; 
With  Hints  to  tho  Salmon  Fiaher.  By  Joan  Miltobd. 
8vo,  10«.  6d. 

"  A  pleasant  book,  on  a  ^ry  pleasant  Ba1]|ject :  the  obser- 
▼ation  df  sn  accomplished  and  good-natnred  man.**— 

utii. 
HUNGARY  AND  TRANSYLVANIA.  With 
Remarks  on  thefr  Condition,  Sodal,  Polttioal,  and  Eoo* 
nomioaL  By  Jobb  Paobt.    ind  Bdilian,  PUtea.  8  vols. 

8vo,  au. 

"  Mr.  Paget  nerer  suffers  oar  interest  to  flag,  and  appears 
to  haTO  made  himself  accurately  acquainted,  not  mdj  with 
the  localities  and  trsditiou  of  the  eoaotry,  bat  with  its 
whole  histofy  and  institutions.*'— QiNiWer^  Jl«*fo». 

Lzin. 
TOUR    IN     AUSTRIAN     LOMBARDY, 
TYROL,  AND  BAVARIA.  By  Jobm  Babbow.  Wood- 
cuta.   PoetSro,  lOf.  M. 
"Agreeably  written,  faithful,  and  minute."— itl*tfv«*»m. 
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A  RIDE  ON  HORSEBACK  FROM 
TO  BWETZBRLAND.  By  A  Last.  S 
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THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN ; 
AdTonturec  and  Imprfaonmeoto  of  am 
Ptoinanlfc  By   Gbobab   Boabow^    J 
8T0i<i«. 

"  Mr.  Borrow  baa  come  ont  oa  aa 
mark.    We  ai«  remanded  of  Gil  Blata, 
thia  pious,  sin^heorted  man."— QiMr«cr% 
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Costemab  ReUgkn  and  lingnacBk    9f 
NemEdUiom. 
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race  which  hare  crer  been  given  to  tlM 
QttetU. 

GATHERINGS  FROM  SPAIN.  Bj 
Faw>.   Poat  8to,  St. 

"  The  beet  English  book,  beyond  coaaporiaBB 
has  appeared  for  the  iUustration.  not  oaerciy  oT 
topography  and  local  eorieaitics,  b«t  otf_t^~ 
meter  and  numneis  of  Spain.'*— GBorter^ 
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PORTUGAL,  GALLICIA, 
PROVINCBS.    By  Lobd  Gabxabtok. 
Poat8T0^6«. 

"  Thia  ia  a  ?ery  rematkable  worii.  It  in 
deeeription  of  the  face  of  the  country,  am 
sagaeioos  account  of  the  moral  and  political 
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With  Practical  Remarks  on  Ita  PropantiaB  md  A 
menL    By  Miaa  La«bbbt.   Witli 
tmt  8vo,  9t.€d, 


Mm.  MURRAY'S  U8T  OP  BOOKS^-Srad-S^oka  ftr  THvvelli 


MURRAY'S   HAND-BOOKS 

FOB  TRA.VELLEES  ABEOAD  AND  EEADEBS  AT  HOME. 

ring  deiaiUd  amd  prtdm  IftfamuLiUm  reapeeting  Sieamen,  PattporU,  Moneyi,  Omde$,  and  SenHtmU, 

with  Direeiiotufor  Travetten,  and  BinUfor  TVMtn. 


13. 
HAND.BOOK    FOR  FRANCE,  THE 

PYRENEES,  BRITTANY,  the  RITER8  LOIRE, 
SEINE,  RHONE»  and  GARONNE,  FRENCH  ALPS. 
DAUPHINB,  ud  PROVENCE.  Mapt^  PMt  Sro,  Uf. 

HAND-BOOK  OF*  PAINTING  — THE 
ITALIAN  8CBOOLEL  From  the  Oennaa  of  Ku«i.n. 
Edifed,  with  NotM,  by  Sia  CHAiiua  Emtlakb.  lUiutrmtad 
with  100 IVoodoutB from  th« Old  MMteiVi   FOi«»raSU. 

lA. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  P  A I N  T I N  G--THB 
SPANISH  AND  FRENCH  80H00L&  Bj  Bm  Eomund 
Hm40.    Foot  8vOb  iit. 

16. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  NORTH  EUROPE, 

DENMARK.  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  RU88LA,  and 
FINLAND.  Maps  and  Pluu.   StoIs.   PostSro.SU. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  ENGLAND  AND 
WALE&    Mop.    PootSro.  Wtwlp  Bmdg* 

**  The  old  Lord  Tnoomw  Bnrioigh,  U  m  out  cum  to 
tho  Lord*  of  the  CouDcil  for  »  LieoDoe  to  Tnivol,  ho  would 
firit  osomivo  him  of  Enichuid  i  if  he  fooad  him  iROOffOBt 
would  l>ld  lum  etej  et  home,  and  know  hi»  own  Coontry 
flnt.''~73M  Complmt  OemtlewuM,  bg  Brntrp  Ptmekam,  IfldS. 

la 
HAND-BOOK  FOR  DEVON  AND  CORN- 
WALL.   Mape.    Poot8vo»6«. 

19. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  LONDON— PAST  AND 
PRESENT.  By  Pnva  CmtanroHAii.  PDat  8to.  IS*. 

*'  The  beet  and  mort  oomplete  goide  to  the  dfhte  and 
localities  of  Loadoo,  that  we  have  aeen  i  bat  it  is  a  great 
deal  mote  besidee  i  it  is  a  delightful  literary  eompanieo. 
teemiag.  net  only  with  rare  and  valuable  information,  oftaa 
quite  new,  but  with  atom  of  apposite  ouomtion  boia  ow 
older  and  modem  writers.**— Jferwiiif  CktvnMa. 

flA. 
A  MINOR  hand-book  OF    LONDON; 
or,  A  oomplete  OuSde  to  the  Sights  of  the  Metropolis. 
Iflmow    In  PrtpoarmtUm 

tl. 
HAND.BOOK  FOR  THE  ENVIRONS  OF 
LONDON.  With  hInU  for  Bzoursions  by  Railway,  Steam- 
boat,  and  Road.   By  Pcraa  CmnraroHAM.    Post  8?o.  In 
Preparation. 

SI. 

HAND-BOOK  TO  THE  PICTURE  GAL. 
LERIEB  in  and  near  London.  With  Hiatorloal,  Blegra- 
phioal.  and  Gritioal  Notioaa.  By  Maa.  Jammom.  F^mI 
8to,  lOi. 

SSL 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  WINDSOR  AND 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  Woodenta.  Fcap.  Sro.  t».M 


1. 
HAND-BOOK  OF  TRAVEL-TALK  ;  or,  Con- 
rafttiona  la  BagUah,  Oermaa,  Fraooh,  and  Italian. 
mo.  A«. 

9. 

HAND-BOOK   FOR  NORTH  GERMANY, 

o  RHINE,  HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  and  PRUSSIA. 
ap.  Poet  8vo,  lit. 

S. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  SOUTH   GERMANY, 

a  TYROL—BAVARIA— AUSTRIA-SALZBURG  and 
e  DANUBE,  from  ULM  to  the  BLACK  SEA.  Map. 
tat  8yo,  li«. 

4. 

HAND-BOOK  OF   PAINTING— THE 

BUMAN,  FLEMISH,  AND  DUTCH  SCHOOLS.  From 
>e  German  of  Kuotaa.  Edited,  with  Notea,  by  8<> 
DMUNoHaAD.    PoetSro,  19aL 

ft. 

HAND-BOOK     FOR      SWITZERLAND, 
LI'S  of  SAVOY  and  PIEDMONT.   Map.  Poat8TO,10«. 

6. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  io  the  HAND-BOOKS 
ym    GERMANY  awn  SWITZERLAND.    A  Beriea  of 
[apa  and  Plana  of  the  moat  fkequented  Roada,  Citlea, 
Lid  Towns.  &a    Foat  SrOb 

7. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR   MALTA    AND   THE 

AST.  the  IONIAN  ISLANDS,  TURKEY,  ASIA 
llNOR,aad  CONSTANTINOPLE.  Mape.  PoetSrOk  Ite. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  EGYPT— THE  NILE. 

XKXANORIA,  CAIRO,  the  PYRAMIDS.  MOUNT 
INAl.  and  THEBE&    Map.    lAi. 

9i 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  NORTHERN   ITALY, 

LORENCB,  SARDINIA.  GENOA,  THE  RIVIERA, 
ENICB,  LOMBARDY.  and  TUSCANY.  Map.  Poet 
ro,  18«. 

10. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR   CENTRAL    ITALY. 

lOMH.  the  PAPAL  BTATES^and  CITIES  of  BTHURIA. 
tape.    Poet  8to,  16*. 

II. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR  SOUTHERN   ITALY, 
ICILY.  AND  NAPLES.  Map.  Foat 8m  {PrtpaHng) 

19. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR  SPAIN,  ANDALUSIA, 

lONDA,  GRENADA,  MURCU.  VALENCIA,  CATA- 
.ONI A.  ESTRElfADURA.  LEON,  GALLICIA,  THE 
LHTUKIA8.  THE  CASTILB8.  THE  BASQUES,  ARRA> 
iON,  PYREN£BS,and  NAVARRE.  Mape.  Poet8fo.l««. 

CritCcxI  ^iniatut  fln  l|f  HnxCS'MatM, 

Mr.  Mnrray'a  seriea  of  Haad.books  seem  destined  to  embraes  all  the  sighto  of  the  world.*'-^fl^Metefer. 
The  uieful  •eriea  of  Hand. boohs  iasued  by  Mr.  Mnnay." — Ksmmimer, 

**  Mr.  Murraj's  excellent  seriesu    Compiled  with  great  care.    The  information  ftdl  and 

**  W«U  eonaidered,  well  arranged,  and  well  eomprcaoed.  They  eombine  every  practical  information,  with  mtisfaetoiy 
lescriptioas  and  extraeta  from  the  most  aeeompliahf  d  traTellers,  unencumbered  with  long  historical  dataila,  which  not 
infrcqucBtly  are  uselessly  intruded  into  these  manuals."— Oeu^ffmen'r  Magumhtf, 

**  An  immense  auantny  of  minute  sud  useful  informstion  respectlBg  all  plaess  of  interest,  piceentcd  in  a  plain, 
mostenistious,  sad  tntelligible  manoer.**—  United  Service  Octette, 

**  All  the  ioformttion  a  traveller  requires  t  and  suppUes  an  answer  to  every  difflculty  which  can  poadbto  arise.*'— JlMt. 

**  An  excellent  plan,  and  eoalaias  much  in  littls  eompsas,  aad  is  aa  amusing  resource  mhui  the  road  ie  dull  and  our 
wmpanion  has  falleo  asleep."— ^sieKe  Jotrma/. 

**  Cspitsl  guidesi  A  maa  may  traverse  half  the  continent  ef  Ewope  with  them  without  aaUag  a  gar atimi/*—  litermrp 
Umxette. 


«< 
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Ms.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  BOOKS.— Vbeolofy. 


RELIGIOUS  WORKS,  THEOLOGY,  &c. 


THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER; 
with  1000  lUuBtnttions,  Borden,  Initial  Letters,  Vignettes. 
&c.    If  etc  Edition.    Medium  8to,  S1«. 

*'  The  most  elaborate  copy  of  the  Liturgy  ever  executed. 
A  noble  dcTotional  volume  sad  fittmg  Chriatiaa  manual." 
—Timet. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CHURCH ; 

^ith  Notes  containing  References  to  the  Authorities,  and 
an  Index.  By  Robsrt  Southsy,  LL.D.  Sixth  Edition, 
bvo,  12/. 

"  A  most  Interesting  sketch  of  a  subject  which,  to  the  gene> 
rality  of  readers,  is  almost  unknown  ;  and  as  it  csnnot  fail 
to  be  popular,  from  the  beauty  of  its  execution,  will,  1  trust, 
have  the  effe«'t  of  turning  the  attention  of  many  persons, 
who  have  hitt!erto  been  indifferent  to  aueh  matters,  through 
ignorance,  to  the  nature  of  the  dangers  which  this  country 
haa  escaped,  and  the  blessings  of  various  kinds  which  have 
been  secured  to  it,  through  Uie  National  Church  Establish- 
ment." — Archbishop  Howleyto  the  Author. 

in. 

CATHOLIC  SAFEGUARDS  AGAINST  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ROME,  selected  from  the  works  of  eminent 
Divines  of  the  17th  Century.  By  Rav.  Jamks  Broookn. 
Second  Edition.   With  Preface  and  Index.     3  vols.  8vo. 

**  A  Selection  of  the  ablest  discourws  on  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome." — Bitthop  uf  London'*  Charge. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LITURGY 
AND  RITUAL  OF  THE  CHURCH.  By  Rxt.  Jaubs 
BaoQDKN.    3  vols,  post  8vo,  27/. 

**  A  most  valuable  addition  to  every  churchman's  library.*' 
^Bishop  of  Extter'i  Charge. 

FRIENDLY  AND  SEASONABLE  ADVICE 
TO  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  OP  ENGLAND.  By 
Dkan  CoMBxa.  A  New  Edition,  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Dk.  Hook.    Fcap.  8vo,  3f . 

THE  THREE  REFORMATIONS;  Luthb- 
BAN,  Roman,  and  AifoxjcAN.  By  Rev.  Db.  Hook.  Third 
Edition.   8vo,  3t, 

TO. 

ON  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
By  the  Rev.  Hnrav  Edward  BIakirno.  Second  EdUion. 
8vo,  10f.6(i. 

vru. 

SERMONS  ON  THB  LEADING  DOCTRINES 

AND  DUTIES  TAUGHT  BY  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND.    By  the  Dxan  op  Norwich.   2  vols.  8vo,  81/. 

ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCAR- 
NATION. By  Arcudraoom  WiLBxaroBCB.  3rd  Edition. 
8vo,  lis. 

ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  HOLY  BAPTISM. 
By  Archdkacon  Wulbbrporcr.    3rd  Edition.    8vo»  7«*  6d. 

SERMONS  ON  THE  NEW  BIRTH  OF 
MAN'S    Nature.      By  Archdraoon    WiLBBRroRcE. 

8vo,  8s. 

UNDESIGNED  SCRIPTURAL  COINCI- 
DENCES. A  Tbst  or  THRiR  Vrracity.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt. 
Third  Edition.    8iro,  9f. 

"  Whoever  has  read  Dr.  Paley's  Hora  Paulinm^  will  find 
this  volume  conducted  with  scarcely  inferior  ability  and 
success."— JoAis  Bull. 

ZIII. 

THE  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY; 
or,  Dialoouks  BxrwaKN  a  Bkaumin  and  a  Christian. 
By  Rev.  William  Srwbll,  B.D.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
Fcap.  8ro,  Is.  6d. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  THEOLOGIO 

STUDENT  UNDER  PRESENT  DIFFICULTlLa.     . 
the  Dkan  or  Camlislr.    Post  8vo,  Sr.  6tf. 

XT. 

THE  CONTROVERSY  OF  FAITH  :  B  -. 
Advicr  to  Candidatrs  rem  Holt  ORi>rw.  'Bj'Bx'.  . 
DuDGBON.    limo,  3f. 

zvi. 
SERMONS   PREACHED   in  thb  CHAr<~ 
of  HARROW  SCHOOL.     By  Ber.  C  J.  Vacbbas,  :  . 
Head  Master.    8vo,  10*.  6d. 

'*  The  sermons  now  before  «s  nre  addresRcd  spea6r>  •  * 
the  boys  of  the  public  school ;  and  paieata  wid  ftaR  u^ 
a  valuable  fismily  possession.**— CAru^ioa  Otoerver. 


XTIf. 

NINE  NEW  SERMONS  nsACHmo  at  Ua:: 

ROW  SCHOOL.     By  Rev.  C.  J.  Tavomax,  DlU.    r  ^ 
8vo,  ftf. 

xTin. 
BISHOP  HEBER'S  PARISH  SERMON v 
On  the  LesBona,  the  Gospel,  or  the  Epistle,  for  everr  "i^^- 
d«y  in  the  Year.    Sixth  EdUion.    S  vo1a>  post  tvu,  .^ 

xrx. 
REMARKS   ON    ENGLISH     CHURCEir- 

and  on  rendering  Sepulchral   Memorials  sBhscrwr 
pious  and  Christian  Uses.    By  J.  H.  MASocuLacBk    t 
Edition.    Woodcuts.    Fcap^  8vo»  €s.  fid. 

*'  One  of  the  most  important  steps  ntit-ir  lateiy  * 
restoration  of  a  sound  and  efficient  thnttk-mfUBeaa  h^   - 
ua." — Quarterlg  Rgview, 


ON  THE  REVERENCE  DUE  TO  H'  r 
PLACES.  By  J.  H.  BIarslarow  Third  Ediiimm.  %^ .  . 
cuts.    Fcap.  8v0k  Is. 

XXI. 

FAMILY  PRAYERS,  ARRANGED  FR  v 
THE  LITURGY.     By  Right  Uoa.  W.  H.  Glawt.^i 

12mo,  2s.  6d. 

A    MANUAL    OF    FAMILY    PRAYI:. 

arranged  on  a  board  so  as  to  save  th*  troohte  of  ean^ 
the  pages  backwards  and  forwards.  •vtvSs. 

xxm. 
THE  ROMAUNT  VERSION  of  thxGOS::^: 

OF  ST.  JOHN  ;  originaUy  In  Use  aiDO^  ti»  i>i<  •• .. 
denses.    Edited  by  Rev.  W.  &  Qiixt,  I>JX  trs^  Js  ?- 

XXXT. 

PSALMS    AND   HYMNS.     Admpted  ta  •  • 
various  Solemnities  of  the  Cbarch.  Qy  Rct.W.  &  Bsusllk 
24mo,  Is.  9d. 

XXT. 

THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  SUNDAY- 

HOLIDAYS,  and  DAYS  OF  FASTING,  ^y  E.  T.  >l^- 

Fcap.  8vo,  9s.  6(i. 

**  An  excellent    handmaid    to   *  Nelson  on  ffkab  c 
Festivals.*  "—BritiMh  Magaxine. 

XXVI. 

THE  NESTORIANS,  oe  LOST  TRIBE5. 
With  Illustrations  of  Scripture  Piopbe^.     By  Ax*'- 
Grant,  M.D.    Third  Bditivn.    Fcap.  8vo«  gc. 

"  An  important  aceeaaion  to  oar  stores    itf  gugia  ^  » 
knowledge."— CAsrcA  u/  England  Rertem. 

XXVIL 

SERMONS   FOR   CHILDREN.      B/   >:.*. 
Makxham.   Second  Edittan.    timo.Ss. 


Ma.  MURRATS  U8T  OF  BOOKS.    >o«tiy.  tb»  Bnuna,  *«. 


POETRY,  THE  DRAMA,  &c. 


{Copiprigkt  EdUUmt  of  Lord  Mfrcn'i  Wcrkt,) 


I. 


LORD  BYRON'S  LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND 
JOURNALS.  By  Thomas  Moous,  Jiltw  Library  Edition. 
i'lates.  6T0U.fcap.  8to.  I8t, 


II. 


LORD  BYRON'S  LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND 
JOURNALS.  By  Thomas  Moom.  Complete  in  Ono 
Volumo.  Jfew  and  cheapn  edition.  Portrmits.   Royal  8to. 


UL 


LORD    BYRON'S     POETICAL    WORKS. 
Fockei  Edition.    Vignettes,  10  toIs.  18nu>,  U.  6d.  esch. 


IT. 


LORD  BYRON'S  POETICAL  WORKS, 
with  all  the  Notes  snd  Dlustntiont.  Kew  Library 
Edition,    PlAtes.    10  vols.  fosp.  8vo.  30«. 


LORD  BYRON'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 
Complete  in  One  Volume.  Jfew  and  Ckeaptr  Edition. 
Portrait  snd  Vignetteu   Royal  8to. 

▼1. 

LORD  BYRON'S  CHILDE   HAROLD. 

Nrte  Edition.    lUustrated  with  Portrait  and  60  Vignette 
IvngrsTings.    8to.    2I#. 

ru. 

LORD  BYRON'S  CHILDE  HAROLD. 
Vignette.    S4mo,  icSd. 

Till. 

LORD    BYRON'S  TALES  AND    POEMS. 


1.  GUOOB. 

2.  Hridb  or  Abvdos. 

3.  COBSAIB. 

4.  hAMA. 

ft.  ttisoa  or  ConiifTB. 


6.  Bspro. 
7*  Masippa. 

8.  ISLAHD. 
a  PAMSIMfA. 

la  PaisoNsa  or  CmuAN. 


Vignsttss.    S  vols.  S4inO|  Ar. 


iz. 


LORD     BYRON'S     MISCELLANEOUS 
POEMS.    Vignettes.    «  vols.  S4nio,  7«.  9d. 


LORD   BYRON'S  DRAMAS. 


1.  MAMFIIBn. 

2.  Masimo  Falicho. 

.1.    IISATBIf  AJVD  EASm. 
4.   bASnAJIArALVS. 


3k  Two  FoscASi. 

6.  DxrOKMBDTBAMSrOBMBO. 

7.  Cain. 

8.  Waaifnu 

VignettoiL    t  TOls.  94mo,  Of 

Zf. 

LORD  BYRON'S  DON  JUAN.    YignettM. 

tCS  No  edition  of  Load  Btron's  Works  is 
coMPLBTC,  except  it  be  published  by  Ma.  Morrat, 
he  alone  being  sole  proprietor  of  all  Copyright 


I. 


REV.  GEORGE  CRABBE'S  LIFE  AND 
POETICAL  WORKS,  with  all  the  Notes  and  Illastra- 
tiona  Cop^igkt  and  Chtapor  Edition.  Plates.  S  toIs. 
fGap.8T0.  i4#. 


n. 


CRABBE'S  LIFE  AND  POEMS.  Com- 
plete  in  One  Volume.  Kew  and  Chtapor  Edition.  Por- 
trait and  Vignette.  Royal  8to.  . 


III. 


POPE'S  LIFE  AND  POETICAL  WORKS. 
A  New  EdiUon,  with  Noteib  an  Original  Life,  and  more 
than  One  llnndred  Unpuhlished  Letters  of  Pope  and  his 
oontemporaries.   Edited  by  Ma.  Caosaa.  Portraits.  8vo. 

SPECIMENS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 
Bjr  Thomas  Campbbix.    One  Volume.    Royal  8tu,  lit. 

"Rich  in  exc^aiaite  examples  of  Eogliih  poetry,  and 
ran^'i^^  of  delightful  thoughts  beyond  any  volume  in  the 
hwgttsge."— >  J  tiat, 

BISHOP  HEBER'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Fourth  Edition.    Portrait    Foap.  8to,  7«- 6<f . 

'*  Blahop  Heber  has  taken  a  graceful  station  amoag  the 
favoured  herds  ot  the  day.**— L^tenify  Qaxeito. 

DEAN  MILMAN'S  'pOETICAL  WORKS. 

Including  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem— 8amor»  Martyr  of 
Antioch,  6to.  Second  Edison.  Plates.  3  vols.  fcap. 
8vo,  18f. 

Til. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM'S  POEMS  AND 

BONGS.    Woodcuto.    84mo,  2f.6<l. 

"  The  works  of  the  most  tender  snd  palhetie  of  the  Seot- 
tish  minstrels,  in  a  cheap  and  elegant  form." — Blackwood, 

HORACE.  A  New  Edition  of  the  Text. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  a  Lifsb  by  Daair  MiufAW.  Illus- 
trated  with  Btstues,  Gems,  Vignettes.  6to.,  chiefly  from 
the  antiqueb    dUU  Woodcuts.    Medium  8vo,  48*. 

ANCIENT  SPANISH  BALLADS.  Tnne. 
lated  by  J.  G.  LocuiAar.  With  Titles,  Borders,  and  Wood- 
cuts.   4tOi  42r. 

**  A  mors  appropriately  ss  well  ss  besntifnilv  embellished 
volume  never  was  oiliered  to  the  world.'*— JSAnMir^A  Review. 

REJECTED  ADDRESSES.  Bj  Jamxs  and 
HoBAcs  Smitb.  Twentg'ueond  Edition.  Fbrtnits.  Fcap. 
6vo. 


SPECIMENS  OP  ITALIAN  SONNETS, 
From  the  most  celebrated  Poets,  with  Translations.  By 
Itov.  CKAaLBS  Bnoma,  M.A.    Svo,  9$. 


zn. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  SWEDISH 

Poems  of  EsAiAS  Taoffsa,  and    from   the   German  of 
ScuiJULsa.  By  IL  DajmcwATaa  Bsthumb.  Poet  6vo,  lit. 


ziti. 


FRAGMENTS   FROM   GERMAN    PROSE 
WHITER&    By  Babah  Avsnw.    Poet  8vo,  lOf. 

"  A  delightful  winm:^—Atkenmum. 


10 


HR.  MUBftAY^S  UST  OP 


WORKS  ADAPTED  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 


1 
1 

1 


KarUiaiii*s  Blfttorles. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
From  the  Fint  InTMlai  bj  the  Bfomana,  to  the  Preeeot 
Yeer't  Reign  of  Queen  Yiotorla.   Ntw  SdiUon.   Wood- 
euta.    ISmOf  7».  9d. 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 
From  the  Conqaeet  by  the  Gaule,  to  the  Death  of  Louie- 
FhUippe.   Kew  Edition.   Woodcuts.    Iftno.  7«.  dd. 

HISTORY  OF  GERMANY. 
From  the  Inrulon  by  Meriaib  to  the  Battle  of  Leipale. 
Woodoute.    1:^0.  7«*  Sd, 

HISTORY  OF  ROME  AND  GREECE. 
Woodcuts.    ISmo.    In  Preparation. 

**  Mas.  MAaKBAM's  Hisroaias  ere  eoostrueted  on  a 
plan  which  we  think  well  choaen,  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  they  are  ao  poDular,  for  they  cannot  be  too  Btnmgly 
neoBunended,  aa  aoapted  for  youth.*'~yoiirw«i  ^fEau- 
cation. 

LITTLE  ARTHUR'S  HISTORY  OP  ENG- 
LAND. By  Lady  CAxaxxnr.  Fi/itenth  Edition.  Woodoute. 
18mo.  U.  6d. 

**  Lady  CaUcott's  style  Is  of  the  right  kind  i  eeneat  and 
ahBple.'**-^£«Mi<iier. 

ni. 

CROKER'S  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN, 
FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  Fourteenth 
Edition.  Woodcuts.     16mo»  Af. 

'*  ThU  skilful  performance  of  Mr.  Croker's  suggested  the 
plan  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  *  Talee  of  a  Grandfather."*— 
Qumrtorljf  Review. 

CROKER'S  PROGRESSIVE  GEOGRAPHY 
FOR  CHILDREN.    Fourth  Edition.    18mo,  1#.  6d. 

**  Tlie  best  elementary  book  on  the  aul^ect." — Quarteri§ 


^SOFS  FABLES. 
A  New  TersloD,  chiefly  from  Original  8ouroes»  by  Rer. 
TaoMAS  Jambs.  With  Woodcuts  by  Johb  TBiririaL.  Poet 
8vo,  16i. 

'*  Mr.  James  hss  made  a  judidous  selection  of  the  Fablee 
tbemaehes,  snd  of  the  Teraion  to  be  tsken  ss  his  tot:  his 
translation  is  at  once  close  and  free;  the  wood  engraTings 
are  among  the  triumphs  of  art."— Speela<or. 

BERTHA'S  JOURNAL  DURING  A  VISIT 
IN  ENGLA.ND.  With  a  rarlety  of  Information,  arranged 
for  ereiy  Day.    Seventh  Edition.    tSmo,  7«-  9d. 

'*  I  am  reading  '  Bertha '  with  the  utmost  aviditT.  I  can 
scarcely  take  my  attention  from  this,  the  best  of  all  juTcnile 
compilations."— J>«n.  Oeorge  Crahbe. 

"  An  excellent  litUe  work."— Cap^  BaeU  Batt. 

Til. 

THE  HEIRESS  IN  HER  MINORITY  ; 
Or,  PRooRBse  or  Cnabactkr.    By  the  Author  of  "Bertha'a 
Journal.'*    S  vols.  l9mo,  18f. 

"  The  Author  has  endeaToured,  in  the  following  pages,  to 
trace  the  step*  by  which  the  power  of  aelf-contiiu  may  be 

Eractically  dereloped  in  a  young  and  ardent  mind  when 
Tougnt  under  the  influence  of  high  and  noble  motives ;  and 
further,  to  show  how  materially  the  happiness  of  the  indi- 
▼idual  is  enlarged  by  turning  it  from  the  selfish  indolence 
of  pride  to  the  active  snd  habitual  exercise  of  the  faculties 
in  endeavouring  to  acquire  useful  and  varied  knowledge."— 
Pr^aee. 

Tin. 

JESSE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
For  Schools.  With  Anecdotes  of  the  Sagacity  and  Instlnot 
of  ^rthnt^mim.    Sevtnth  EdiHon.    Fcap.  8vo,  6g.  6d. 


PHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT  MADE  SCIENCI 
IN  EARNEST ;  or.  Natural  niiloaoptay  JnrwHemMfA  %?  •  . 
Toye  and  Sports  of  Tenth.  fiSjrih  JgrfiW—.  WoodniA. 
Fc^  8to,  8f  . 

"  We  know  of  no  other  book  which  no  iliaiaiitiy  Mrrh 
amusement  with  inatmction.  No  jorcaile  boek^ hai  b*^.- 
pnbliahed  in  our  time  mote  entitled  to 


WALKS  AND  TALKS  ;  A  STORY-Bc^f "5 
FORCmLDRBN.    ByAmiTlna.    ^VTooteBfea.  leeu.  ^ 

LOCKHART'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATI 
WAR:    with    Sketofaee    of  Netaofi, 
Napoleon,    lamo,  Sf.  ftt. 


Bj  Rfv. 


SO. 

ELEMENTS    OF   GEOMETRY. 
GecHMta  Fiaana,    Head    Master    ot 
Bchoola.    Third  Edition,    18a»,  3r. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  ALGEBRA. 
Rev.Onoa«a  Fmnsa.    Third  Editwm,    Ufeno,  Jk. 

GOSPEL  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

An  attempt  to  render  inteUfglble  the  CUsf 
Life  of  Our  Saviour.    SeeondEdition. 


5J 


3- 


^'M 


XT. 

SERMONS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Second  Editian. 


FanpLtv?.  3«. 


zn. 


SENTENCES  FROM  THE  PROVERBSl 

In  EngUah,  French,  Italian,  and 
By  A  Ladt.    18mo.  3e.  6d. 

'*  The  dcaign  of  this  volume  Is 

zva. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS. 
Family  Reading,  and  illustrated  with 
HAavaY.    Ikird  Edition.   S  vole.  Ftosi  8tow 

znn. 
THE  FAIRY  RING  ; 

A  Collection  of  Talss  and  Btoibibb  far  T 
With  niustiatians  by  RgwAan  Dovxa. 
Fcap.  8vo,  7e.  8d. 

'*  Rare  news  for  joung  people — ^wlMile 
fsiry  lore.    Nicely  illustrated  by  Mr.  — 
hss  Uved  a  long  time  in  Fsaiy  Lead, 
it.  ^EMOnntner, 

**  Three  dosen  legends,  meny 
that  humorous  wisdom  iriiich 
children,  make  up  a  month's 
quality."— <4I* 


SIX. 

PUSS  IN  BOOTS  ;  SumtD  to  tbe 
Lrrrf.*  and  GaowN  CBru»aBii.    By  Ono 
Illuatrationa.    IQmo,  6e. 

*'  Twelve  designs  full  of  ezcHleat 
••Complete  p^ctnics«  and  tell  the 
fwco."  ^SpectMtor, 


n.^ 


THE  CHARMED  ROE  ;  or,  T«b  SmaT  w  r- 
Lrtlb  BaoTHsa  anp  Sursa.  1^ Ono  ti ■  ii ea  1A - 
niuatrations.    10mo,  As. 

"A  book  for  kindly 


•t. 


.*» 
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CLASSICAL  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


A  NBW  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  FOR 
rUB  U8B  OF  SCHOOLS.    Bditod  >j  Wm.  BmTH,  LLJ>. 

A  DICTIONARY  OP  ANTIQUITIES  FOR 
me  VSB  OF  flCHOOLa.  AbcUf^  from  the  iMfw 
irork.    With  iOO  Woodoata.    18inOklOt.M. 

*'  Dimwa  up  fai  a  cImt  tad  eoodM  atyto,  uid  wwM  of 
thoM  rcferaieM  and  tpeeolatiTe  Battan  whidi  ttnd  m 
Enoch  to  confuM  the  •tsdcnt  who  b  not  fttr  advuicod.  It  ia 
M  mo«t  Taliublo  additaoa  to  oar  achool  litHatun.**— Com- 
Irt^ye  Chrmdci^, 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROHAN 
ANTlUUlTIBSw  Steomd  EdWoth  rwiMd  amd  «Mtafyi4. 
With  MO  Woodonli.   Boyal  Sm    91,  tt. 

•<  A  vorkBoch  wurtod.  wUl  bo  lovahwblo  to  tkoyoont 
■todent,  and  M  s  book  of  nfonMO  will  bo  moot  aeoopcaUo 
oatho  Mbmy  taUo  of  ovoty  ■cholMr."-«iMrter(|r  itoiriow. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY  an  MYTHOLOOY.  Svola.  8vo.AI.iat.6d. 

DktloMiy  with  any  pntoaaMms  to 
(  aad,  to  Midit  it  moot  fona  part 
itodont  who  dotino  to 
of  aatiqaity.*'— illAoiMiMi. 


**Tho  only 
the  aamo,  in 
uf  the  library  of 
(|ttaiBted  wuh  the 


LATIN-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  A  eopioiiB 
and  eritioal  Ijatln-BBfliah  Lexlooo,  fomdod  on  the  Gor> 
maa-UtinDtetloiiarkoofWUIlanFroiiiid.  BythoRov. 
J.  B.  RiDOLB*  M.A.,  of  St.  Edmond  Hall.  Osfoid.  Oao 
thick  voloaob  poot  4to,  50«. 

A  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND 
KNOLUH-LATIN  DICTIONARY.  Fbr  tho  noe  of  Ocd- 
Icsei  and  Sehoola.  Chlofty  fhm  the  Ooraiaii.  By  the 
Bar.  J.  B.  Ribdlb.  M.A.  ir«v  Sdititrnt  etmtUd  and 
cmlarfftd.  8nt.SU.6d.  The twol>lotlooarioo Mpara(cl|r: 
'The  BDflkh-Utln  DioHooaiy*  lOo.  «d. ;  tha  LaUB-Bof • 
Ueh  I>lotioaary,  9U. 

ni. 
THE  YOUNG  SCHOLAR'S  LATIN-ENG- 

LIHH  AND  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY  ;  beincan 
abrtdffmont  of  ••  The  Complolo  Latin  Diotkmary."  By  the 
K«T.  J.  B.  RiODUi,  M  A.  New  EdUiim,  eomeUd  and 
enlarged,  Sqoaro  Iftao.  18*.  The  two  DietkiDarioo  Mpo- 
r<ifWy:-Tho  l*Uo-BaKlldi  Dictionary,  7ff. ;  the  Baglidk- 
Lattn  Dictionary,  Ar.  6d. 

A  COPIOUS  AND  CRITICAL  ENGLISH. 
LATIN  LEXICON.  Fonadod  on  the  Gormaa-LaUn  Die- 
tluoary  of  Dr.  Cbarlea  Kraeet  Ooonoa.  By  the  Rot.  J.  B. 
KiDDLO.  ILA.,  and  the  Rov.  T.  KaacaaTaa  AanoiA  M.A. 
8Ti>,  8Af. 

DIAMOND  LATIN.ENGLISH  DICTION- 
A  ft  Y.  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning.  Quality,  and  Aooentuatlon 
..f  l^tin  CleaOcal  Woida.  By  the  Retr.  J  E.  RinaLa<  Iff^ 
t.'ttlion.    Royal  aimOk  4*. 


I. 


HORACE.     A  New  Eorion  op 
Bdllod.  with  a  Ufa.    fiy  Daa«   Miuujk 
▼ipMttoe  IkoHi  lb*  AatlqiM.  6vo,  4Sf . 


Tbzt. 
¥rith  aw 


II. 


ANTHOLOGIA  POLYGLOTTA ;  Ob,  A 
8ai.acnoN  or  Vaaaramk  ohiefly  fhNn  tha  Greek  Antbo- 
losy.    Bf  Rar.  HaaaY  WaMaai.T,  DJ>.    8T0k  Ifir. 


ni. 


MULLER*S  DORIANS  ;  TruaUted  bj  Titp- 
aaixandLawia,  Second  EdUiaH,  Map^  8  vola.  avob Mf. 


BUTTMAN'S  LEXILOGUS ;  A  Critieal  Ex. 
amination  of  tha  Meaning  and  Etynudofy  of 
in  Greek  Writars.  TranaUtod.  with  Notoib  by  Flaai 
Third  Edithn.   8to.  lU, 

BUTTMAN*S  GREEK  VERBS  s  With  aU 
the  Teneee— their  Formation.  Maaninf  .and  Umg^i  aooom- 
panied  by  an  Index.  Tranrieted,  with  Note%  by  Fieaioaa. 
Second  Edition.   9wo,  7«.  6d. 

CARMICHAEL'S  GREEK  VERBS.  Tanm 
FoanaTioiia,  laaaauLaaiTiBei  aan  DaFaoxa.  Soeomd  Edi' 
Uon.    Fuetttn>»8«.6d. 


MITCHELL'S  PLAYS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 
WithBngliehNotae.  8m  CLOUDS.  lttf.-.8.  FROGS.  1A«. 

no. 
THE  AGAMEMNON  AND  CHOEPHOR(£ 
OF     .£8CHYL08.     With   Notee.  by  Rar.  Dr.  PaUA 
Second  Ediiion,    6TO,9».eaoh. 

BASE'S  ANCIENT  GREEKS  ; 
Tnam  Pvauo  and  PaiTara  Lira,  Maaaaaa,  Aim  Co^ 
TOMfr   Tkaaalaled  from  tha  Gsmaa.   Foap.  «to,  A«.  64. 

INTRODUCTIONS  TO  THE  GREEK  CLAS. 
SIC  POETS.  9y  H.  N.  Covaanaa.  TMrd  EdUion, 
ltnio,5r.6d. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
Foa  raa  oaa  or  BcaooLa.  By  Taoa.  B.  8«aw.  F^t  8vo,  18«. 

ail. 
KING  EDWARD  Vlth's  LATIN.£  GRAM- 
MATICJB  RUDIMBNTA ;  or,  An  Intraduotion  to  the 
Latin  Toofoa,  for  Uea  of  Bohoole.     Seventh  Edition. 
18aio»  St.  6d. 

ain. 
KING    EDWARD    VItli*8   LATIN    ACCL 
DBNCB;  oa.  BLBMBNTB  OF  THE  LATIN  TONGUE, 
forthaUeeof  JaalorClaeiea.    lfeBo.8t. 

aiT. 
ENGLISH  NOTES  FOB  LATIN  ELEGIACS; 
deeifned  for  early  proOeienta  in  tha  Art  of  Latin  Verkifloa- 
tlon.   By  Bar.  W.OaaaaAM.   SeoondEdition,    18bio.4«. 

A  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
Abridfod  from  MarmuB  by  BumriaLfc  Seoenth 
Edition,  reoieed  by  Bowaasa.    18bo.  ar. 

XVI. 

GREEK  ACCIDENCE  FOR  JUNIOR 
CLAhSSa  Abridfid  from  MAmiM  by  BbonnaLu 
rvmrik  EdUion,  reoieed  by  Enwaane.    1 2aM>.  8i. 
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Mr.  MURRAY*^  LIST  OF  BOOKS. 


8«leneev 


ART,  SCIENCE,  AND    MEDICINE. 


I. 

THE   ANATOMY   OF    EXPRESSION  AS 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  FINE  ARTS.  By  the 
lat«  Sir  Charlbs  Bjill.  Fourth  Edition,  PUtes.  Im- 
perial 8to,  Slf. 

"The  artUt,  the  writer  of  fiction,  the  dramatist,  the  man 
of  taste,  will  receire  the  present  work  with  gratitude,  and 
pertise  it  with  a  lively  and  increasing  interest  and  delight.** 
—Chrittian  Remembrancer, 

SKETCHES    OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 

CHRISTIAN  ART.  By  LoaD  Limdbav.  3  Tola.  8vo.  31«.6d. 
**  As  a  contribation  to  the  History  of  Art,  Lord  Lindsay's 
work  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  which  has  yet 
appeared  in  England,  and  with  whatever  richness  of  detail 
succeeding  writers  may  illustrate  them,  the  leading  lines 
of  Lord  Lindsay's  Chart  will  always  henceforth  be  fol- 
lowed."—QiMirl«r/^  Review. 

111. 
KUGLER'S  HISTORY  OF    PAINTING— 
(ITALIAN  SCHOOLS).     Edited,  with   Notes.     By  Sra 
CuARLBs  Earuiks.     Secotid  Edition.    Uluatrated  with 
1 00  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo,  Sis. 

KUGLER'S  HISTORY   OF    PAINTING— 

(GERMAN.  FLEMISH,  AND  DUTCH  SCHOOLS). 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Sir  Eomund  Hjbad.  Post  8vo,  lU. 

HISTORY  OF  PAINTING  —  (SPANISH 
AND  FRENCH  SCHOOLS).  By  Sir  Edmund  Hrad.  Poet 
6vo,  12«. 

"  These  volumes  present  us  with  a  view  of  the  schools  of 
painting,  and  we  recommend  them  as  very  candid  and 
excellent  productions."— Zft/tfrory  Gagette, 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LITERATURE 
OP  THE  FINE  ARTS.  By  Sir  Cuarlxs  Eastlakb. 
Bvo.  12f. 

VII. 

AN  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  OF  THE  ARTS  OF 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  the  Monk  THBoraiLin. 
Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Robkrt  Hrndrib.    8vo,  2U. 

*'  Mr.  Hendrie  has  done  good  service  to  this  dasi  of  lite> 
rature,  by  the  publicatioo  of  this  watk"— Spectator. 

▼III. 

THE  ARTS  OF  PAINTING  IN  OIL  AND 
ON  GLASS,  and  other  styles  described  in  several  un- 
published Manuscripts.  With  Notes  by  ftirs.  Msrrifirld. 
8vols.8vo,  S4«. 

HISTORY   OF   MODERN    POTTERY 

AND  PORCELAIN.  By  Josbph  Marrvat.  With  Platee 
and  Woodcuta.  Bvo,  31/.  6d.,  or  India  Proof,  mounted  on 
large  paper,  4to. 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  FRANCE ; 

or.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Romanesque  and  Pointed  Styles, 
with  Notices  of  some  of  the  principal  Buildings  on  which 
it  is  founded.    By  TuoiiAa  Imkrrslsv.    8vo,  12s. 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JAMES  WATT, 

-ON   HI8  DiaOOVRRY  OF  TBK  ThBORY  OP  THB  CoNPOSITIOM  OP 

Watsr.    By  J.  p.  MuiRUJtAD.    Portrait.    Svo,  10#.  Sd. 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  MACHINERY  AND 
MANUFACTURES.  By  Charlss  Babbaor.  Fourth 
Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  6f. 

zin. 
NINTH  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISE. 

By  Charlss  Badbaob.    Second  Edition.    Svo,  Us.  6d. 

XIV.  • 

TABLE  OF  THE  LOGARITHMS  OF  THE 
NATURAL  NUMBERS  from  I  to  108000.  By  Cuarlbs 
Babbagb.    Second  Edition.    Royal  8vu,  6s. 


XV. 

PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY.    By  M.^ 

SoMBRvxLXB.  3rd  Edition.  Portrait.  3  vols.  Feap  »».  - 

"  We  have  followed  Mrs.  SoBaenrille  throoi^  her  :r  >.!.'• 
tual  journey  over  the  globe,  delirhted  and  impcoved  l;j  ^ 
instruction."— i^or/Jb  Briiiah  Retiew, 

xvt. 

THE  CONNEXION  OF  THE  PHYSTri: 
SCIENCES.     By  Mary  SombrthXiK.      Eifktk  L'-.. 
Plates.    Fcapu  8vo,  10*.  6J. 

**  Should  be  placed  in  the  handa  of  crroy  ^vi.  -^ 
moment  he  has  mastered  the  gcncnd  rudim^rts  «^  ^  .:^ 
tion."— Quarler/jr  Review. 

xvn. 

A  MANUAL  OF  SCIENTIFIC  ENQUIP.V 
Prepared  for  the  Use  of  Offictfa  and  TrrnvvIUn.  £  - 
by  Sir  J.  Hbrbchbll,  Bart.  2nd  EdUion.  Mapa.  P-»:  ^ 

'*  Although  the  Manual  is  only  a  aenea  of  iBatrar- --•  j 
to  what  points  an  enquirer  shoiUd  direct  hia  aoeacas  ' 
and  how  he  should  record  what  he  ebaerveav  it  wtil  c  : 
be  found  an  admirable  book  for  its  expvcaa  object,  bs:    ■■ 
be  used  advantageously  by  all  travelkn,  and  p«mae^  «— 
interest  at  hiaat."^Speetator. 

xvin. 

HUMBOLDrS    COSMOS.     A  Pfa^skm]  V- 

scription  of  the  Universe.    Translated  by  Cou  asc  a  i 
Sabinr.    Seventh  E^^Uion.    3  vols.  Poat8iro. 

"  Here  we  have  the  *  authorised  editioR.*   traB«^>A:* . 
the  wish  of  the  author,  who  has,  moreorcr,  ic»d  &  r  - 
portion  of  the  proof-sheets." — Spectator. 

XIX. 

HUMBOLDT'S    ASPECTS     OF    NATIT: 

IN     DIPrBRBNT    1.AMIW    AHD     nt       OSrrKIIRWr      rUa.>T.. 

Translated  by  Coi.  and  Mrs.  SABniB.  2  vols.  Poet » .     - 
*'  The  only  Enf^Ush  translation    whicb  is  reeor-  >     ^ 
authentic  by  the  distinguished  author.** — Mmdiemi  G^  '- . 

FACTS  TO  ASSIST  THE  MEMORY.  :> 
VARIOUS  SCIENCE&  Seeemd  EdiUotu  Foap.  Svtv  ^  - 

XXI. 

NAVAL  GUNNERY  ;  for  Opficsbs  t^ 
Srajibm  GoNNxas.  By  Sir  Howard  Do<aM.ft3.  i  . 
3rd  Edition.  With  Deecriptioiia  of  the  Kcw  Gaas  n.: 
duced  slnoe  the  War.  Plates.   Svo. 

XXII. 

ON  PRACTICAL  SURVEYING  WITH<»:  T 
INSTRUMENTS.  By  0. 1>.  Bprr.  of  HRmfTiwrtf  £»  -^ 
Edition.    Woodcuta.    Post  8vo,  7«- 6d. 

XXlf  i . 

BRITISH   ASSOCIATION   REPORT?. 
Yore  and  Ox  vord,  1831-03,  lis.  6d.    CasiRRiMaK,  l  ^ .  .  - 
Edinbdroh,  1834,  I5s.     Dubun,  183.%  13l«.  6^     bm.  - 
1835,  lis.     LivKRPOOL,  1837,  I6«.  6d.      Nswcastif. 

15s.       BiRMJMOHAM,     1838,    13S.  6d.       GlASBOW,  liS>s 

Plymouth,  1841,  I3s.  6d.  MAXcatatrmMty  1842,  l«i».6i  «.  ~ 
1843,   lis.      York,    1844,   SUf.      Cambrisor,    l^' 
SouTHAMPTDir,  1846,  15f.    Oxporo»  1817.  1^-    Sa^v-. 
1848,  9f.    8V0. 

XXIT 

SIR  JAMES  CLARK  ON  TIIESANAT.  " 
INFLUENCE  OF  GLIM ATB.  F«urtM  Ed.  Pust  Mt^ .  .    ■ 

XXV. 

SIR  HENRY  HALFORD'S  ESSAV. 
Tktrd  Editi^m.  Fcap.  Svo,  Ss,  6d. 

XXVI. 

DR.  MAYO   ON    THE   PATHOLOGY     : 

THE  HUMAN  MIND.    Fcap  8vo,&*.6d. 

XXVI  I. 

DR.  ABERCROMBIE  ON  DISEASES  •  . 
THE  STOMACH.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  svo,  €*. 

xxviii. 
DR.  GOOCH  ON  THE  MOST  IMPORT  \n  ' 

DISEASES  OF  WOMKN.     Seevnd  EdiUmn.     s^c, 

XXIX. 

DR.     FERGUSON'S     ESSAYS 
PUERPEBAL  FEVER.    Post  8vo,  »i.  C4. 


.J. 
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GENERAL   LITERATURE. 


I. 


LITERARY     HISTORY     OP      EUROPE. 

y  IleMRy  IIallam.    Third  Edition*    3  vols.  8vo,  Xs. 
**  The  m<Mt  impartftDt  contribaUon  to  Ittenry  hiatory 
htch  £nitlUh  libraiiM  have  received  for  maoy  yean.** — 
'din&urgh  Bmew. 

A  HISTORY  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE, 
STith  Crltloianu  and  Biographical  Notloa^  By  Oaoaoa 
'icK^roK.    3  vols.  8vo»  4i#. 

in. 
ENGLAND  ^Political,  Social,  and  Industrial, 
n  the  middle  of  Um  19Ui  Ccniiiry.    By  Wm.  JoHxtroN. 
vols.  PoatSvo. 

THE  DEFENCELESS  STATE  OF  GREAT 
iKITAUf.    By  Sim  FsAircia  Usao.  Bart.    Foot  8vo«  li». 

THE  EMIGRANT. 
By  Sir  Fiuifcn  B.  Uead,    F{/lh  Edition,  Poet  8f0k  \U, 

STOKERS  AND  POKERS,— HIGH-WAYS 
AwND  DRY-WAYS;  or.  thb  iiAnjioAO,  Biacnuc tblb- 
3RAPH,  and  ooiffWAT  TvauLAa  BEiDOss.  By  Author  of 
>«  IlQBBLaa."   PoetSvo,  9#.6rf. 

▼n. 

LAYENGRO,  Thb  Scbolab,  The  Gipsy, 
AND  THB  PRIEST.  By  Grorob  Borroit.  PortXRlt. 
3  vols,  poet  Bvo. 

vin. 

REMARKABLE  CRIMES  AND  TRIALS. 
From  the  Oermao.    By  Lady  Durr  Goaooif.    8vo»  12«. 

**  Forma  the  most  InterestiDg  apccimen  existing  in  oar 
languafe.'*— Z«i0  M^goMine. 

HORTENSIUS.  An^HiBtorieR]  Euay  on  the 
Office  and  Duties  of  RO  AdvocRta  By  William  FoaaYTH. 
IVet  8V0,  lit. 

CONSOLATION  IN  TRAVEL  ;  or,  The  Last 
Onya  of  a  Pblloeopber.  By  Sir  HuaraRV  Datt.  Fifth 
Edition,    Woodouta.    FoRpw  8vo. 

SPECIMENS  OF  THE  TABLE-TALK  OF 

SAMUEL    TAYLOR    COLBRIDGB.      Tkhrd    SdUUm, 
Portrait.    Foap^  Bvo. 

XII. 

HAWKSTONE ;  A  Tale  of  England  in  18—. 
Third  Edition.    S  vols.  foap.  8vob  Ii#. 

»it. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  Thomas  B.  Suait.    Poet  Bvo^  lU. 

"  Couctae  and  comprehensive,  well  written,  and  charae- 
teriwd  in  most  instances  by  a  fair  and  impartial  spirit.*'— 
Morning  Peal. 

XITi 

VISITS  TO  SPOTS  OF  INTEREST.    By 
Edwawd  Jb«b.    Woodouta.    Post  Svo,  ISf. 
**A  pleaaing  and  popular  eamfttm  gaMemm.*'— £<I.Or«. 

NOTES  FROM  LIFE*  AND  FROM  BOOKS. 
By  Hrnrt  Taylor.  Third  Edition.    S  vole,  poet  svo.  lit. 

XVI. 

PHILOSOPHYOFTHEMORAL  FEELINGS. 
By  JuBM  AexRcaoMBia,  M.D.  Eighth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  4#. 

XVII. 

ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS. 
By  JoRir  AaaacROMUi^  MJ>.  Thirttinth  Edition. 
Fi'sp.  8vo*  9i.  dcL 

XVIIL 

ON  ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGIES.  By  H. 
FoxTalrot,F.RA   8vo,  ISi. 


XIX. 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE : 

AND  MORAL  NATURE  OF  MAN.    By  OaoROs  Lomo. 
2  vols,  poet  Svo.  ISr. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF 
WATERLOa    By  Rev.  G.  R.  Glrio.    Poet  8vo,  Oi. 

XXI. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  ENGLISH  POETRY.  With 
Notloeeof  thePOeta.  By  Thomas  Campbrll.  Post8vo»8«. 

XXII. 

CAMPAIGNS  AT  WASHINGTON  AND 
NEW  ORLEANS.   By  Rev.  O.  R.  Glrio.  Post  Svo.  2#.  9d 

XXllI. 

SIR  ROBERT  SALE'S  BRIGADE  IN 
AFFGHANISTAN.  By  Rev.  G.  R.  Glrio.  PoetSvOk  S«.6if: 

XXIV. 

THE  WAYSIDE  CROSS.  A  Tale  of  the 
CarlistWar.    By  Capt.  B.  A.  Mxlmax.    Poet  8vo»  S«.  M. 

XXV. 

LIVONIAN  TALES.  Bt  tbb  Authob  op 
*•  Lrttrrs  from  tbr  Baltic."    Poet  Svo.  U.  6d, 

XXVL 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL.  Bt  WAiHUfOTOiv 
Irtino.    Poet  Bvo.  6#. 

XXVfl. 

THE  AMBER-WITCH  :  a  Tual  for  Witch- 

CRAPT.  Translated  by  Lady  Dorr  Gonooif .  Poet  Svo,  U.  6d. 

'*  Has  completely  abeorbed  our  Interest."— Quer.  JSeeieir. 

XXVIII. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  ALGIERS.  Txaoslated 
By  Lady  Dorr  Goroom.    Poet  Bvo.  is.  6d. 

XXIX. 

TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER  B/  Wash- 
nrannv  Irvimo.   Post8vo,6». 

ADVENTURES  on  tbb  ROAD  to  PARIS  iif 
1813-14.  From  the  AutoblogrRphy  of  Hrrry  BTxrrRws. 
Poet8vo»Sr.M. 

XXXI. 

THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  OF  NAVAL 
COURTS  MARTIAL,  for  the  guidRuoe  of  NrvrI  Oflloere. 
By  William  Hickman,  R.N.    Bvo. 

XXXIL 

A  PLEA  FOR  PEASANT  PROPRIETORS 
IN  IRELAND.    By  W.  T.  Thormtox.    Post  8vo.7«.  9d. 

XXXIIb 

ENGLISH  MISRULE  AND  IRISH  MIS- 
DEEDS. By  AORRRY  DR  Vrrr.  %Hd  BdU,  Post  8vo.7«.  8<f . 

XXXIY. 

PROGRESSION  BY  ANTAGONISM.  A 
THEORY.    By  Lord  Limosay.     Svo,  9t. 

XXXT. 

RICARDO'S  POLITICAL  WORKS.  With 
a  BiognphioRl  Sketch.    By  J.  R.  McCullocr.  Svo,  Ite. 

XXZVL 

THE  QUARTERLY    REVIEW.    8to,  St. 

XXX  VIL 

HART'S  ARMY  LIST.  {Publiihed  Quarterly.) 
Svo,  5c 

XXX  vm. 

ROYAL  NAVY  LIST.  (PMUhed  Quat^ 
torlg.)    ISmo,  Sf .  &I. 

xxxtx. 
THE  NAUTICAL  ALMANACK,    8yo,  5#. 

ROYAL     AGRICULTURAL     JOURNAL. 

SvOf  lOf. 

XLI. 

ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  JOURNAL^  8to. 
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Ma.  MURRAY'S  HOME  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRARY. 


Vol.  18. 

HIGHLAND  SPORTS.    By  Chirlbb  St.  John. 

*'  We  would  not  desire  a  more  pleaaant  companion." 

Morning  Fust. 

Vol.  19. 

PAMPAS  JOURNEYS.     By  Sir  F.  B.  Head. 

"  Has  all  the  interest  of  a  noy el,'*— Eclectic  Review, 

THE  TWO  SIEGES  OF  VIENNA. 
"  A  valuable  collection  to  hhiorj/'^Athetueum. 

Vol.  20. 

FORD'S  GATHERINGS  FROM  SPAIN. 

"  The  best  book  on  Spain  that  has  ever  appeared.*' 

Quarterly  Keciew. 

Vol.  21. 

SKETCHES  OF  GERMAN  LIFE. 
"  A  work  deserving  much  attention." — Athenaum. 

Vol.  22. 

THE  SOUTH    SEAS.    By   Hermann   Mel- 

VlLUt. 

"  A  companion  after  our  own  hearts." — Timet, 

Vol.  23. 

GLEIG^S  BATTLE    OF  WATERLOO. 
"This  account  is  instinct  with  spirit." — Literary  Gazette. 

Vol.  24. 

EDWARDS'S  VOYAGE  UP  THE  AMAZON. 
*'  This  book  is  full  of  novelty." — Athenemm, 

WAYSIDE  CROSS.     By  Captain  Milman. 
*'  A  spirited  and  interesting  little  story." — Atheneeum. 

Vol.  25. 

ACLAND'S  POPULAR  ACCOUNT  OF 

INDIA. 

"Must  interest  all  who  have  friends  in  India." 

Theologian. 

GLEIG'S  CAMPAIGNS  AT  WASHINGTON. 
"  I'hc  Personal  Narrative  of  an  eye-witness.*' — Times, 

Vol.  26. 

RUXTON'S  ADVENTURES  IN  MEXICO. 

"  Full  of  interest  and  adventure." — Athenaeum, 

Vol.  27. 

PORTUGAL    AND    GALLICIA.    By  Lord 

Cahvakvon. 

•*  A  very  remarkable  wort,**— Quarterly  Review, 


VoLM. 

GLEIG'S  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  LORD    :: 

"  Oae  ot  the  beat  popular  bio^pkia."-X'  .• 

Vol  29. 

HAYGARTH'SBUSH  LIFEINAVm::.. 
"  DescriptiTe  of  man,  *nim*if^  n&ton,  izi*'-  - 

STEFFENS'S    ADVENTURES  O.N  .'-. 

ROAD  TO  PARIS. 
"  Original,  and  amusing  in  it»  itjle  is<i  --.-.' 

Vol.  30. 

TALES  OF  A  TRAVEL  ^R.         -  - 
Invi.vo. 

'*  Furnishes  food  for  ddectab  (  tc^ntx--^'"" 

Vol  31. 

CAMPBELL'S  LIVES  OF  THE  BF.::'. 

POETS. 

"  The  rise,  advance,  and  tb<   fiac  ukss  i  u:- 
poetry." — Sun. 

Vol.  32. 

LORD   MAHON*S  HISTORIQL  Ev. 
Selected  from  Contributions  to  the  (^'aurt  '.y .   < 

Vol.  ."tt 

STOKERS    AND   POKERS,  RIGHT/. 

AND  DRY- WAYS. 

"A   very   graphic   and   effectiTc  win  ef  «**:»• - 
Examiner. 

THE  LIBYAN  DESERT.   BvBiu:    «• 

V 

"  A  most  picturesque  and  agreeahk  d(«cr.r2  - 

Vol.  34. 

LETTERS  FROM  SIERRA  LE'jM^  ^ ' 
Lady. 

*'Amoit  animated  and  ipnghtlj  pidare- ''-•--* 

Vol.  35. 

GLEIG'S  LIFE  OF  SIR  THOMAS  M«: 
"  The  highly  interesting  contents  of  Mr  &>:"' 

Vol.36.    Price  ^.«. 
MEMOIRS   OF  SIR  FOWELL  E^: 

By  HIS  Son. 
"  A  thoroughly  weD'Written  biogn^'by." 

Vol.  37. 
OLIVER    GOLDSMITH.    Bj  Wi= 

Irvino. 


«t 


This  excellent  and  entertaining  Gff 


*-" 


Jfe-«S.T- 


The   "TTo.MK   avd   Covcmikh  Library  *•   having  been  sustained  during  a  period  of  Six  ycr*  ^'- 
MlCl•o^s,  Mr.  Murray,  nnxious  to  guard  ngainHt  the  objection  of  overloading  the  subscriberi  «".tr  v  -*• 
cuinbroiiH  a  scries  of  b(K)kM  of  one  size,  dt'cidod  on  concludinK  the  work  with  ita  thirty-*eventh  y  't-*   "^ 
eiiiilfled  to  ollVr  to  the  juiblic  a  compact  and  portable  work,  the  hulk  (ff  which  does  not  excftd  tkf  o-^i  '^- 
*hil/,  or  of  one  trunk,  suited  for  all  claitsee  and  all  cllnuites — of  which  the  interest,  value,  and  {R^^-uun:}  ^  ^ 
to  bo  impaired  by  lap^o  of  tJine. 

At  the  bainc  time,  tlie  larRo  circulation  of  the  *'  Home  and  Colonial  Library,"  and  the  continw^  "^^ 
numbers,  convince  him  tliat  there  is  an  unabated  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  rending,  at  tc.vr* -i'-.- 
und  instructive  ;  lie  is  therefore  prcfiaring  8j>ecdily  to  put  forth  a  JSete  /.ibrary,  which,  though  eqa-.r^"^ 
be  oven  mure  cle^^'unt  in  typography  than  the  last,  and  shall  surpase,  or  at  least  maintain,  its  l^^'-'T  ^'" 
gexKTal  attraction. 

Uniform  with  the  above  Series. 

HUMBOLDT'S   COSMOS.     (Salines  authorised  £dUion,)    3  vols,  post  S^?. 

HUMBOLDT'S  ASPECTS  OF  NATURE.     (Sabin^s  authoriaed  Ediii<m.)  2 to.  I^"* 


nnADRlRT   AND   EVANS,  PRINTERS,  WninEFRIAEf. 


